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PREFACE 


~ 


HE Subject Matter of the following 
Sheets relating principally to Language, 
Words or Speech; it will not be 
foreign to the Purpofe to remark, that 
the Faculty of Speech not only makes 
no fmall dillinguifhing Character of the 
Human Species from that of Brutes 3 
but is alfo of admirable Ufe to Man- 
kind, as it renders them converfible one 
with another ; by which Means they have an Opportunity of 
improving their intelleétual Faculty by Converfation, in that 
the various Attainments, Endowments, Obfervations, Difco- 
veries and Experiences of the feveral Perfons they converic with, 
are by the Means of Speech with a wonderful Facility mutually 
communicated; whereas without Language we fhould have 
known only fuch Things as we faw with our Eyes, perceiv'd by 
our Senfes or conceiv'd in our Minds. 

This Faculty of Speech confilts of Words, which are made up 
of Letrers,which are Charaéters of fo many different Sounds, by 
the Affiftlance of which we are not confin'’d within the narrow 
Compafs of our particular Acquaintance and Cotemporarics, 
but alio carry on or hold a Correfpondence with thole Sages at 
the remotelt Diflance from us either in Place or Time, and fo 
acquaint our {elves with all thofe ufefal Difcoveries in either 
Nature or Art, that the moft fagacious and indultrious Virtuofi 
have hitherto made, and ingenuoufly communicated by their 
Writings ; by thele we fee or form in our Minds Ideas of 
"Things done Thoufands of Years ago, and (as it may be faid ) 
hear Sounds as far diftant in Place as in Time. 

Words are thole Vehicles or Channels by the which the Know- 
Jedge of Things is convey’d to our Underitandings and there- 
fore, upon a right Apprehenfion of the Meaning of them, depends 
the Reétitude of chofe Ideas or Notions that we reccive by 
hearing or reading. ‘Therefore in Order to furnith our Minds 
with jult and adequate Ideas, either of the Things, Matters, or 
Faéis; Words mult be apprehended in their proper Senfe and 
Meaning, either in receiving from or communicating to others: 
For if the Words either of a Speaker or Writer, tho’ ever fo 
Appoliteto the Matter be taken or underltood in a wrong 
Senie, they will neceflarily form wrong Conceptions concerning 
the Thing (poken or written of ; and it we our fcives ufe Words 
in an improper Senfe, this will caule a Confufion in the Under- 
ftanding of the Hearer and sender our Difcourfe both unintelli- 
gible and ufelets. ; 

Whoever therefore would have -his Mind fornifh’d with ufe- 
ful Knowledge of Things of any Kind, ought to make it his 
f{pecial Care to underitand the true Senfe and Meaning of the 
Words of that Language wherein the Things are exprets'd; for 
without that no good Progrefs can be made in attaining any 
Science, that we would be acquainted with. 

And to this End it has been the univerfal PraGtile of all polite 
Nations to make the Study of Letters the firlt Bulineis of Lite ; 
beginning it with the learning of thofe Letters or Characters 
which are the Elements of which Words are compos'd, and this 
too as early as the Child is capable of the Faculty of Speech, 
tho” but very imperfectly. 

And forafmuch as this Accompliftiment is neceffary to all Per= 
fons, and but few, comparatively fpeaking, have the Advantage of 
a learned Education to any coniiderable Proficiency, have Ditio- 
naries been compii'd in molt Languages, to w hich as to a Store- 
houle, duch Perfons might have recourle, whenfoever any 
Word occurs with which they had been either ill then un- 
acquainted or has flipt their Memory; or when they them- 
felves would either {peak or write properly. 

And therefore as Dictionaries have been deem’d ufeful in all 
civiliz'd Nations in Ewrepe, to they cannot be thought lets fo in 
the Lar ft Tongue, in that it is not only the molt copious Lan- 
guage in Europe, but perhaps inthe whole World; nay more 
as itis a Compofition or Mixture of greater Variety than any 
tiiher ancient or modern Language, as will manilelily appear 
in the Peruial of the fullowing Dictionary. 





Astothe Reafon of which Mixture, and by what Accidents 
it was brought about I Miall acquaint you below. 

But foraimuch as the Etymological Part, from which ours 
takes its Origin, takes in fo many Languages, | fhull, having 
firit faid fomething of Language in the General, make fome 
Remarks on the feveral Languages herein us‘d, and lattly of the 
Nature and Excellency of the Englifé Tongue. 

Language is a Set of Words that have been agreed upon by 
any People for the Communicating their Minds to each other, 

F, Bugier obferves that the firit Principles of all Languages 
may be reduc'd to the Expreflions fignifying 

1, The Subjeét {fpoken of. 

2. That which is allirm'd or deny'd of it. 

3- The Circumitances of both the Subject and what fs affirm’d 
or deny'd of it. 

But as every Language has its particular Ways of exprefling, 
each of thele Languages are generally only to be accounted an 
Affemblage of Expretiions, that either Chance or Fancy has efta. 
Dlidi'd among a Set of People. So that Ufe and Cultom is the 
Rule of Language, it not depending on Reafon. 

From Language proceeds Grammar and not Language from 
Grammar; which is a Plan of it, and fuppoles the Language 
to have firlt obtain’d by Ule, without any Regard having been 
had to Grammar. = 

A Grammar ef a Language afterwards made is only a Set 
Refleétions call'd Rules, ee wkick the Manners of {peaking = 
that Language can be reduc’d: And indeed we know of no 
Language, of which the Plan or Grammar, é.¢, The Rules 
Were firft form'd and the Words of that Language fitted to thofe 
Rules; which if it were done, fach Language would be rendered 
much eaficr to be learf'd by Reafon of the avoiding of Irregu. 
larities which make up the Bulk of molt Grammars. 

Astothe Original of Language, tho’ it is almott univerfally 
allow'd, that the Diverfity of Languages took their Rife fromthe 
Confufion at the Building of the Tower of Basel, yet the Mane 
ner how this was effected, is itill difputed among the Learned, 

The Queltion among them is, whether God only expung’d ~ 
the Remembrance of the Signification of Words and Terms in 
thofe Pertons employ’d in Building that Towers or whether he 
immediately in{pir'd them with new Words: Seadiger's Opinion 
is that they only forgot the Meaning of the Words, and nam‘d 
one Thing inflead of another, tho’ they all at the Game Time 
fpoke the Hebrevy Tongue: Nor is it Cafawdon's Opinion that 
they immediately {poke different Languages; but thinks that the 
Confufion of Tongues might very well be effected without thar 

The Fes ftrenuoully maintain and pofitively infilt upon ir, 
that the Hebrew Tongue, fuch asic is now found in the Books of 
the Old 'Teftament was the primitive Language, and that which 
was fpoken by our original Sire Adams but the Arabs difpute the 
Point of Antiquity with the ews; and others again contend, 
that the Language fpoken by dam in the State of Innocency is 
lof; and that the Hebrew, Chalfee and Arabick are only Dialeéts 
of the Original, ° 

Some have remark'd that there is a conftant Refemblance ba 
tween the Genius of each People and the Language which 
thev (peak, and thence 

The French who are a People of great Vivacity have a Lan- 
guage that runs extreme Lively and Brisk, and the Zta/jans 
who fucceeded the Romans have quite loft the Augultnefs and 
Nervou(nets of the Latin and {unt into Softnels and Effemina- 
cy, as well in their Language as their Manners. 

The Spamards, whole diitinguifhing Character ts a haughty 
Ait, have a Languoge rejembling their Qualities, yet not withs 
out Delicacy and Sweetnets, 

The Romans who feem'd co be a People defign'd for Com- 
mand, us'd a Language that was noble, auguit and nervous. 

The Greeks who were a police but voluptuous People, us'd 
a Lanpurge exadily adapted thereto. : 

Phe Engiys who are naturally Blunt, thoughtful and of few 
Words, ule a Language that is very fhert, concife and fenten- 
tious, ° : 

* ® Agam, 


The 


«a. Langttapes are not only confidered cither as matricular 
or ge ; aed Heber and. Arabick in the Eaft and South + 
the Teatonick and Sc/avonick in the Weft and North; but alfo as 
i. ¢. fuch as are deriv’d from them, or form ‘d owt 
as from Latin, French, &c+ 
having given a fuceine 


fecondary ones, 
ofa Mixture of two or more Tongues, 
The learned Linguift Bediger after 


fion of Tongues at Babe/, and the Divi- 
ivifion o n , conclades t et 


Sn a epoer fount tw the World, the fzérre the 
Gothick, Prancick, Alemannick and Saxon c ; 


the 


ongues ¢t ¢' 






tin, Teutonick an 


‘Tongue fo many others, all which are made ule o' 


The Latis is the common Mother of the French, Italian and 


Spani(>; but the Daughters have very different Geniufes, Incli- 
oe and Qualities. 

utoni, 1s the ancient Language of Germany and by 
fome accounted the fameas t dnc aud is now aitir 
into Upper and Lower: The Upper has two notableDialects, the 
Scandian, Danifo, or perhaps the Gorbick, to which appertains 
the Languages !poken in Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Ireland. 

The Sexom to which appertains the feveral Languages of the 
Englifh, Scots, Frifians, &c, ; 

To the Lower appertain the Dutch, Fiemijb, &e. 

1. ‘The French Tongue is not an Original or Mother Tongue; 
but a Mixture or Mediey of feveral others as well as the Eng- 
Jifo; it having borrowed both Words and Phrales trom mott of 
the Ewropean Languages. . 

The tats of ce Peo Tongue are the Ce/rics the Latin 
which the Romans carried with them among the Gaw/s, whea 
(they made a of that Country) and the Tewtomi¢ OF 
that Dialeét of it, fpoken by the Franks, when they pals'd the 
Rbine, and eftablith’d themfelves in Gallia. 

Indeed it is one of the Charaéters of the Fresed ‘Tongue that 
it is natural and eafy ; the Words being rang’d in it much in the 
fame Order as are the Ideas in our Mind, but that which chiefly 
diltinguithes the Frencb is its Juftnefs, Purity, Accuracy and 
Flexibility, in which it differs widely from the Greek and Latin; 
where the Inverfion of the natural Order is not only frequent 
but a great Beauty. 

But then again, the Eng/i/o Tongue has the Advantage of the 
French as to the Analogy of Grammar, and the Simplicity with 
which the Moods of Verbs are form’d, nay even over all the 
known Languages in the World. 

One Distrancage that the French Language labours under, 
is that it is very poor in compound Words, in which the Eng- 
lif, High Dutch and Greek, far exceed it, the latter elpecially 
deriving a great Deal of their Force and Energy from the Com. 
pofition of Words, and frequently exprefs thatin one Sound, 
that the French cannot do but by a Periphrafis; and again, the 
Diminitives in the French are as few as their Compounds, 

Some French Authors indeed have boafted that their Lan- 

aage is Simple without Lownefs, Bold without Indecency 5 

Jegant and Florid without Affectation, Harmonious without 
Swelling, Majeftick without Pride, Delicate without Softnels, 
and Strong without Roughnels. 

But as to the Points of Strength and Maijefty the French muft 
give the Palm to the Eagli/b Tongue; which in thele as well 
as the Copioufnefs exceeds all of the living Languages, as far as 
it falls thort of fome of them in Smoothnefs and Delicacy. 

The Jtalian Tongue owes its Original principally to the 
Latin. 

is accounted one of the molt Perfet among the modern 
Languages, it being ifh'd with Words a rafes fufficient 
to reprelent ail Ideas, and to exprefs all Sentiments; to deliver 
ones felf on all Subjects, yet many of their celebrated Authors, 
when tranflated into Bag/i/b, cannot be read with Pleafure by an 
Englijb Man, nay nor even in the Original; by Reafon that the 
Italian Tongue is like the People, who are flow and thoughtful, 
and accordingly their Language runs heavily, tho’ {moothly, 
_ they lengthen out many of their Words to a very great 

xtent. 
The Jtatians have a good Tafte for Mufick, and have, for the 


Sake of that, made Alterations in a many of their primi- 
five Words, leaving out Canine ent putting in Vowel 
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then it is deficient in Strength and Nerves, and alfo a great Part 
of thofe Words that are borrow'd trom the Latin are fo tar dil- 
guis’d, that it is not a very eafy Matrer to know them again. 

Some ingenious Authors have diiplay'd the Qualities of the 
Italian Language by the following Similies. 

The Jtafien Tongue does not {well up Things to that Degree 
that the — does; but it adorns and imbellifhes them moze 
yet thefe Ornaments and Imbellifhments are not real Beauties. 

Tho’ the Jta/tan Expreflions are rich and brilliant; they are 
like the Faces of Ladies painted and patch'd, which do indeed 
make a fne Show; but then that Finery is all Deceit, 

Jt is compar’d to a Coquet full of fine Airs, always ap- 
pearing drefs'd, never feen in a Dithabille; and taking al! Occa- 
fions to fhew her Finery, all fhe Aims at being to be admir’J. 

The Excellency of the Spanzjb Tongue feems to contiit in the 
Number of their Syllables and the Swelling of Words; and the 
People feem to {peak not fo much to be underilood as to make 
themfelves admir’d. 

Their Terms are big and fonorous, their Expreffions haughty 
and boifterous, Pomp and Oltentation run thro’ all they tay. 
The Spani/ Tongue is not capable of painting a Thougit to the 
Life, it always magnifies it, and dues nothing, if it do not ex- 
ceed Nature. 

It has by fome been difplay'd by the fullowing Comparifons. 

Icis compar'd to a haughty Dame, that piques hericit on her 
= and Joves Excels and Extravagancy in every Thing. 

tis alio refembled to thole Rivers whole Waters are conti- 
nually {welling and always muddy and turbulent; and never 
keep long withio their Channel; but are ever overflowing, are 
ever noily and precipitate. 

The Engl Tongue is that fpoken by the People of England 


and with fome Variation by the People of Scet/and. It is fup- 

sd to be of Gorbick Extraction, this having been the Root or 
Stock upon which leveral others have been gralted; the ancient 
Lan uvage of this Iiland was the Briti® or Wile, Which was 
fpoken in common by the Britons and Gauls, and which till 
ae cater oF feller, In the Principalit 


ubhits ina tree Of Purit reater or 
of Wales and Dukedom of Cerawal, the Hlands an ighlands 
otiand and Ireland, and all in fome Provinces of France, as 


hi Tongue, it is allow'd 
to be the clofeit, clearelt, and relerv'd in its Diction 
of all the Modern Languages; and alfo the molt jult and fevere in 
its Ornaments, and allo the honelteit, moit open and undelign- 
ing : it will not bear double Meanings, nor can it palliate or hide 
Nonfenfe; bad Senfe and good Eng/i/b being inconfiftent. 

It is thus charatteriz'd; it can be gay and pleafant upon 
Occafion, notwithitanding all its Sublimity, Nervoulnefs and 
Majelty, but its Gaiety is moderated and reltrain'd by good 
Senfes it hates exceflive Ornaments, feeming rather to chule to 
go naked for the greater Simplicity, never uling more Ornaments 
of Drefs than Nature requires. . 

The Englifo Tongue is of a mafculine Quality; it is not 
only ofa ditferent Family from the /talian, French, &c. but ap- 

rs to be of a different Sex too. 

The Englib ‘Tongue has been by fome compr'd to the Ri- 
ver Nile, in that_it preferves a Majelty even in Abundances its 
Waters roll rapidly notwithitanding their depth, and never roar 
but when their Banks are too narrow, nor overflow without in- 
riching the Soil. 

Thele Remarks may fuffice as to the feveral Ewropean Lan- 

es from which many ef our Words are borrowed. T thal 
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Offices and Dignitic: introduc come 

moniy accept with the Wares theméfelves trom the Perfons from 

whom we receive them and new form them according to the 
Model and Genius of our own Ton 

3. From the Elteem and valuable Qualities of anv_particular 

Language, by which we endeavour to imitate this or that Tongue 


as more Learned, Elegant, Copious or Exprejive. Hence the 
Learned in all Parts of parte ule the Latin and Greek Tongues, 


ast uries or rather chicles for the Con- 

ce of Science; fo the Chritian Divines reverence the 
Ene and Greck as the Introduétories to the Knowledge of 
the divine Oracles; feveral Nations of Eursfe the Frencd tor its 


oftnefs and {moochnels xpreilion: the Danes, aud Sweses 
the Teatonick, as more copious. 
If 


The 


fa Language once gains the Efteem of being more learned, 
‘jon tra , ie 5 ee technical Words or Words of 
Art, asin Phyick, Surgery, Philejophy, Matbematicks, &c. as 
from the Greek. If it be eiteem'd more elegant and fine in Pro- 
nunciation, then thofe who frequent Courts and are apt to mil- 
Hike any Thing that is common and the Produtt of their own 
Country, and delighting rather in what is uncommon, are apt 
to borrow Words; efpecially thofe of Complaifance and 
Addrefs, framing and borrowing new Words, according as new 
Things and new Inventions turn up + by which Means the old 
Angle Saxon was converted into the prefent Eng/ih Tongue. 

Now that from thefe three Caules in the General the ancient 
Language of Britain is altered from what it was originally to 
what it is at prefeat, will plainly appear by what follows. 

It is generally agreed that the ancient Language of Britain 
was the Gaa/ifo. (‘This Mand in all Probaniliry having been 
firlt peopled from Gaw/, i. e, Galliaor France) as is affirmed 
both by Ca/ar and Tacitws, and as they prove by many flrong 
and conclufive Arguments, as by the Religion, Manners and 
Cuttoms of both the one and the other, as well as by the near- 
nefs of their Situation. 

Julius Cafar fome Time before the Birth of our Saviour in 
the Time of King Ca/ftvalene or Cafitelanus, made a Delcent 
upon Britains but it may be rather faid that he difcovered it 
than that he made a Conqueit of it; but fome Time after the 
Death of our Saviour in the Reign of Claudins Cafar, Aulus 
Pésutius brought hither fome Roman Forces, and by him and 
Offerius Scapula, Codiguaus and Caraéacus two Britih Kings 
were feverally overcome in Battle, a Remax Colony was lettled 
at Mafdenin Efex, the Southern Parts thereof being reduc'd to 
the Form of a Rowan Province; and in the Time of Domitian 
the Romans, under the Conduct of Agrice/a, made themielves 
Matters of other Parts, as far as to the Friths of Duwdarten and 
Edenburgh; upon which the Remains of the unconquered Bri- 
gains retired to the Weltern Parts of this Ifland, now called 
Wales; where carrying with them their Language over the 
Mountains, there they have prelerv’d it to this Day, 

As the Roman Empire extended itlelf to the Weltern Parts of 
Europe and poffels'd it felf of Gaw/ and Britain, they in the 
fame Places propagated the Romes Language by cauling their 
Ediéts in Relation to publick Affairs, to be defignedly written in 
the Latin Tongue. 

Britain being thus become a Roman Province, tho’ fill fuf- 
fered to be govern'd by Kings of their own Nation as Vice. 
roys under the Reman Emperors, the Roman Legions refiding in 
Britain for the Space of upwards of 200 Years did without 
doubt diffeminate the Latin ‘Tongue; and the People alfo be- 
ing govern'd by Laws written in Latin, a Mixture of Langua- 

muft at leaft, to fome Degree, neceflarily follow. And this 

s to have been the firft Mutation the Language of Britain 
fuffered; but fill fo tenacious were our Fore-Fathers, of their 
native Language that it over-bore (or grew) the Latin. 

This however is certain that the Roman Language never 
gain’d fuch footing in Britain as it did in Lorbardy, Spain, and 
among the Gau/s, partly by Reafon of its great Diitance from 
Rome and the little Refort of Romans hither; and partly becaufe 
they did not intirely effect the Reduction of Britain, till the 
Time of the Emperor Claudius, when the Roman Empire itfelf 
was upon the Decline, and the Conquerors were call'd away to 
defend their own Territories nearer Home, About A. C. 433. 

But thus the Britis Tongue continued for fome Time mixt 
with the Provincial Latina, and the Britains being thus deferted 
were not long after infulted by the Pjés, who taking the Ad- 
vantage of the Abfence of the Roman Legions harrafs'd the 
Northern Parts of Britain: againft whom King Vertigern, about 
the Year 440 call'd in the Affiitance of the Saxons, a great and 

tent Nation among the Germans in the Dukedom of Hoijfein; 
es greater by the Aggregation of many People under theirName 
and in their Service, asthe Futes from Jutland, and the An- 
gles from Sleffwiek, itrolling Nations from the Parts of the North 
about Norway, who coming hither under the Conduét of Hen. 
gif and Hor/a, and having overcome the Pits and Sects in a 

itch'd Battle near Stamford were afterwards rewarded for this 
Viaory with the Ifle of Thanet in Kent, and afterwards with 
the whole County, where they govern'd for about 350 Years un- 
der the Title of Earls of Kent, but they growing powerful be- 
gan to quarrel with the Britains their Landlords, and by Degrees 
cifpoficit them of all the Country on this Side the Severn; this 
was much about the fame Time that the Franés another Ger- 
man Nation entred Gaw/. 

Having gotten Poffediion they parcelled it out into feven 
Kingdoms call'd the Saxon Heptarchy, endeavouring to bring 
into Oblivion the Britij@ Tongue, as it was then mixt with the 
provincial Latin, as well as the Natives themfelves, by along and 
deltruétive War, 

But the Britians being then Chrifians, refus'd a Coalition 
with the Angli or Anglia Saxons, the former having embrac'd 
the Chriilian Religion and the latter being Heathens; and rather 
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than enter into an Union with them, they chofe to retire and be 
fhut up with their Language in the mountainous Parts of Cam. 
bria now call’'d Hales. 

But the Anglo-Saxons having been thus left abfolute Lords of 
the Reit of Britain, endeavoured to new model every Thing 
and ellablith their own Language, giving allo cur Cuuntry an 
Anglo Saxon Name, as Engel-dond, hence Exz/and, 

So the Britié Language being in a Manner exting in all 
other Parts of Britain, the Anglo Saxon became the Language 
of the Country, and fo continued till near the Year Soo, chat 
the Danes infeited and made Settlements in the North and Eaft 
Parts of Britaiz, and at Length in the Space of about 200 
Years arriv'd at the fole Government of it. 

Thefe Attempts of the Danes and their Mixture with the 
Britains did indeed caule fome, thu' no very great Alcerations in 
the Language ; but in the main it preterv'd ivell, for as to the 
Danifh Language there was no very great Difference between 
that and chat of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Allo the Government of the Daves lalling but aboot 24 Years; 
made not fo conliderable a Change in the Ancfo-Suxom as the 
next Revolution; that Wi/liam Duke of Normandy call'd the Con- 
queror, invading Britain about the Year 1067 and having van- 

vith'd the Danijb King Herold, made an intire Conquelt of 
Brita and as if he thought his Conquefl not compleat unlefs 
he allo introduc'd his own Language the French or Gaélic, asa 
further Monument of his Conqueit he endeavoured to yoke the 
Exglifb under his Tongue as he had their Perjons under his 
Command; by compelling them to have their Children taught 
in Nerman Schools nothing but the Fresch Tongue, by pubs 
lifhing Ediéls and Laws in French, and by enforcing them 
molt rigoroufly in judicial Matters to plead and be impleaded 
in that Tongue, for the Space of about 350 Years; by which 
Means the Language of Britain became a Dialect of a little 
Welle, the Latin, the Danifb and Nerman French, which are at 
this Time the Bales of the prefent Language of Great Britain. 

But notwithitanding all his Attempts prov'd unfuccefsful, by 
Realon that the Number of his Normans was but {mall in Com- 
parilon to that of the Amg/s Saxons and other Inhabitants, fo 
that they rather forgot their own Language then made any con- 
fiderable Change in the Ang/s Saxon, 

But however this did not hinder but by the Endeavour of the 
Conqueror, many Freeh Words efpecially thofe of a Latin 
Original crept into the dng/s Saxon Tongue; and likewife fome 
of the latter did by Degrees grow out of ufe. 

Dr. Wallis fays asto the Origin and Etymology of many 
of our Words, that fach Words of a German Original as we 
have in Common with the French, are to be accounted as 
our own, rather than borrow'd from them, and that the old 
Words common to the French and W’el/h are to be accounted as 
cur own, as rather deriv’d from the We//b than the French. 

And hence he accounts why the Names of the divers Sorts 
of Cattle are Saxon, as Ox, Cow, Calf, Sheep, Hog, Boar, 
Deer, Ge, and yet that their Fleth when drefs'd for ‘fetin is 
French, as Beet, Veal, Mutton, Pork, Brawn, Venifon, &e. 
the Reafon of which may probably be, that the Norman Soldiery 
forfooth did not concern them(elves with Pattures, Parks, and 
the like Places, where fuch Animals were fed and kept, fo 
much as with Markets, Kitchins, Feafts and Entertainments, 
where their Food was either fold, prepar'd or eaten. 

Tt is not to be deny'd indeed that Aiward the Confeffor hav- 
ing refided a confiderable Time in France might probably bring 
hither fomething of the Dialect of that Country, 

Having thus fhewn how the ancient Brit Language was 
in a Manner extirpated by the Romans, Danes and Saxons, and 
fucceeded by the Saxon, and after that by the Saxon blended 
with the Norman French, before I proceed to give an Account 
of the Englijb Saxon from the other two Caufes, I thal] men- 
tion fomething in Relation to the Saxer Tongue of a great 
Part of which the Normans de(poil’d us, Biving us a worle for 

Great verily (ays Mr. Camden) was the Glory of our 
Tongue before the Norman Conqueft, in this, that the Old Eng- 
lifb could exprefs molt aptly all the Conceptions of the Mind 
in their own Tongue without borrowing from any, and of this 
he gives the following Examples. 

The Service of God, i. ¢. Religion they call'd €an-paye- 
nerye, 9. the only falt Anchor hold of our Souls. 

The pladiom Tidings of Salvation (in Greek *Eveyytasor) 

they call'd Gooy ppell, #, ¢. the Speech of God. 
Our Saviour in Latin Se/vator, in French Sawveur, they 
call'd Al-hacl, é. ¢, all Health; they term'd the Pharijees Sunde 
halgens, /. ¢, religions Men which had fundred and feparated 
theméelves from the Men of the World. 

The Scribes they call’d Boc. Men, i, ¢. Book Men. 

The Sacrament they call'd Jyalizgnom, £. ¢, holy Judgment. 


The Judgment Day, Dome peyzle, é. ¢. the fettling of 
Doom. 
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Conscience was cail'd Inpee, i. ¢, that which they did inward. 
ly wor or know certainly. 

Fertility was exprets'd by Eop-Dey-peal, é ¢. the Wealth of 
the Earth. ; 

A Parliament they call’d Wieven Mot, i. ¢. an Afflembly of 
wile Men. 

In like Manner the Names they gave to their Months were 
fignificative of the Temper or Quality of chem. 

January [Wolpamonad, Sex, 1. ¢. Wolf month) becaule 
in that Month the Wolves were molt mifchiewous to them, 
becaufe through the Extremity of Cold and Quantity of Snow, 
they could not find Bealts enough to fatisty their ravenous 
Appetites. ; 

Ferxavary [Sppve-kele, Sex, fe. Cole-worts or Wort- 
{pring ] becaufe about this Month Worts begin to fprout. 

Marcu (Lenct-mana’, Sax. #. ¢. the lengthening Month) 
becaule after the 1oth of March the Days begin to exceed 
the Nights. 

Arrit fOorren-monaS, Sax) becaufe their Euler gene- 
rally fell in Apral. 

May feni-milet, Sax. #. 4 three Milkings) becaule then 
they milk'd their Cattle thzee Times a Day. 

June [Oen2-monad, Sax. i. ¢. meadow Month] becaufe in 
this Month they turn’d out their Cattle to feed in the Meadows, 

Jury [Rez mona, Sex. i. ¢. Hay-month) becawie at this 
Time they generally cut their Hay. 

Avcust [Ann-monad, Sax. é. ¢. Barn-month) becaule they 
then filid their Barns. 

Serpremoer [Leppe monad, Sax. i. ¢. Grift month) be- 
caufe then they carried their new Corn to Mill. 

Ocroser (Wyn-monad, Sax. i.e. Wine-month] becaue 
they then prefs'd their Grapes to make Wine. 

Novemnea [Wynoe-monad, Sux. i, ¢ Wind- month) be- 
caufe high Winds did commonly happes in this Month, 

December [Wynen-monad, Sax. i. ¢. Winter: month] be. 
caule the Cold generally prows intenfe, and afterwards [ Icliz- 
mona’, Sax. i.e. Holy month) on account of the Nativity oF 
Cari. 

Huving thus trac'd the Rife and Progrefs of the Evrz/y> 
Tonzue, and alfo given a ‘Talte of fome of its Beauties, we Sup- 
pole it will not be unaceeprable to the curious Reader to have 
fome Examples of the feveral fucceflive Changes and Syeps 
by which it has arrived at its prefent Pitch of Periection. 

Tr has been obierv'd by fome curious Authors, that from the 
Saxon Tnvation in 440 there is not found any memorial Extant 
of the ag/2 Suxa ‘Tongue for z50 Years. The oldelt Siwxsa 
Manufcript that has appear'd is a Glofs on the Evangeluis, 
wiitten by Ladfride Bilhop of Holy Ifand in the Year 700. 

In the Saxon Homilies (aid to be tranflated by King /fred che 
Lord's Prayer ran thus, 

Vren paden Bic and in 
- Our Father which art in 
Bin noma tocymeS Bin pie sic 
thine Name come thy Kingdom be thy Will = fo 
ip in Reopnap and in EonSo. Vpen blag ofen- 
asin’ Heavens. and in Earth. Our Loaf fuper- 
ipelic f up to ex and ponte ¥ yipa 
fubitantial pe hi to ay and ane s ie 
unna ue pe ponseein, $pevldbgum vpum and no 
our io we forgive Debts ours, and do 
inleao vid) in cupenunz, Ah zeprig vpich prom 
not lead us into Temptation, but deliver every one trom 
iple Amen, 
vil Amen. 


In the Year goo the fame was rendred thus, 


Sv vne paotp Be cape on Yeopenum, yr Sin nama xe- 
halgod cvme Sin pice, pr Bin pilla on eopBen, ppa 
rpa on Reopnum. 


And in the Time of King Heary VI. which was about the 
Year 1460 it was rendred thus, 
Our fadir that art in Hevene, halewid be thi name, the 
kingdom come to thee, be thi will done in Eerthe as 
in Hevene. &¥¢. 


Sir af aarti who lived about the Year 1400, in 
the Time of King Henry TV. refin'd and improv'd the Lan- 
guage very mach; but at the fame time is charg'd with altering 
and corrupting the primitive Language, by an Affectation of 
mixing too many French and Latin Words with the £ngiio. 


In the Year 1537 the Lord's Prayer was printed according to 
the following Verfion. 
O oure Father which arte in Heven, hallowed be thy name: 
Let thy Kingdome come, thy will be fulfiled as well in 
Erth as it isin Hevyen, &e. 


Reopnay pic gehalgun 
Heavens be hallowed 
Sin pila ruc 
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Where it may be obferv'd that the Diftion was brought 
pretty near the preient Standard, the Variations being princi- 
polly in the Orthography or Manner of Spelling. . 

This may futice concerning the Mutation of our Language 
upon the frit Caufe of it which was Conquett ; and by theie 
lnilances it does appear that the Aag/s.Saxon Language, of great 
Part of which the Normans dilpoil'd us, had its Beauties, was 
fignifcant and emphatical and preferable to what they impos'd 
upon us, 1 thall now proceed to the other. 

2. As to Commerce the Ang/s-Saxen Lanpuape in Procels of 
Time fulfered divers Alterations. For the Bretains having 
been of a long ‘Time a trading Nation (as it generally happens ) 
many Terms in Trade have been introduc'd by that Mears sand 
befides Britain having been a long ‘Time under Subicétion to 
the See of Rome in Eecleliatical Affairs; the Jtalians coming 
frequently to this Kingdom to manage the Popes Concerns and 
others for Church Dignities and Heaefices, and alio manv trae 
Velling from hence to Rome on Account of Ecclefiallical Atfaire, 
as Abbacies, Bilhopricks and other Ecclefiaitical Preerments 
mult unavoidably dilleminste fome Jta/‘an and other foreion 
Words of other foreign Dialects and Phrafes amoneit us. In 
the Lieu of which the ancient my/s-Saxom ones fave Way, as 
Farticulasly by Means of Negotiations, as the Names ot Wares, 
Weights and Coins and other Terms in T'raflick, which we 
take with the Wares from the Perfons we receive thein of : by 
the Tntermarriages of Royal Families, and by Realon of Modes 
of Drefs and Habit. 

3- From the Elleem and valuable Properties of a Language, 
ovr Tongue has undergone no {mall Mutation, er rather has 
receiv'd no fmall Improvement upon that Account; for as to 
the Gree and Latia, the Learned have together with the Arts 
and Sciences (now rendred very familiar among us) introduc’d 
Abundance, nay almolt the whole of ‘Terms of Art, in Phyfick, 
Anatomy, Surgery, the Mathematicks and many others from 
them; and many more have we taken from the Latin, for the 
Sake of Neatneis and Elegancy. ‘To which may be added the 
Affettation of many Writers in molt Ages, who are fond of 
Coining new Words, and altering the ujual Forms of Speech, 
for the greater Delicacy, and by the Necellity of Framing new 
Words and ‘Terms as often as new Things, Inventions, se. 
turn up. So that at Prefent our Language, that les than 1700 
Years ag, was the ancient Britié or W’ei/b, or if you pleate, 
the Gawlyb Language, is now a Mixture or Compoficion of 
Saxon, Teatentch, Danifo, Norman and modecn Freneh, ime- 
pellith'd with the Greeé and Latina, 

Yet is not this to be accounted any Difparagement to the 
Lxgliyh Tongue as it is now uled; “tis no more than what ale 
mott all other Languages have fufiered, and elpecially the two 
finelt Languages in the World, the Greeé and Latins an In- 
flince of the frit is in the Greeé Liturgies of St. Bojil, and 
St. Cérevojome, which have been for a long Time unintelligible 
to the People. 

As tothe Latin Tongue from the Time of Remu/s to that of 
Fulins Coejar, it was perpetually changing, and what was written 
2 or 300 Years before Cicero's Time, was as unintelligible in his 
Time, as the French and Eng/i/d of the fame Period are now. 
The other modern Languages do interchangeably participate 
each with other, and have likewile enfranchis'd many Words 
from the Letin and Greeé, tho" perhaps not fo many as we; but 
it rather makes tothe Advantage of irs Character, for by this 
Tranfplantation of Foreign Words inte our Native Language, 
and new forming them in the E'vg/i/é Model, we have inrich'd 
is to that Degree, that it is now become the molt copious and 
fignificant Language in Eurepe, if not in the World. So that 
Camden in his Time (tho" fince much improv’d) {aid of ics 
tho" he would not fay the Emeds/ was as tacred as the Hebrew, 
or as learned as the Greet, yet that it was as fluent as the Le- 
tis, as Courteous as the Spani/h, as Courtlike as the Freach, and 
as Amorous as the /ta/tan, fo that being beautified and inrich'd 
out of other Tongues, partly by enfranchizing and indenizoning 
of Foreign Words, partly by Implanting new ones with artful 
Compoiition, our Englijd Tongue is as copious, pithy and fig. 
nificative as any other in Eurege. 

And likewiie De. Heyéin fays of its that whereas the English 
Tongue is a Compound of Letin, Freeh, Dan, Dutch, &e, 
it rather adds to its Perfeétion, than detradts from its Worth 5 
fince out of every Language we have cull'd the moft fignificane 
Words, and equally participate of what is excellent in them, 
their Imperlections heing rejected. 

For it is neither fo boilterous as the Dutch nor fo effeminate 
as the FreneS, aud in the happy Conjunction of two or more 
Words in one, as fignificant as the Losin, and little inferior to 
the Greek. 

Spencer who alfo lived about the Year 1560 did greatly con- 
tribute to the Improvement and refining the E£ag/s/é ‘Tongues 
hy throwing owt Aoundance of the outlanditi Ornaments, and 
Writing a purer Exglifs, yet with mote Elegance and Variety 
than had been known before. 

Ts 
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To him fucceeded Shate/pear, Milton, Ben Fobnfor, 
Loed Bacon, Cowley, Waller, Ti‘lotion and Dryden, Sr, Roger 
de Sirange, Sr. Richard Steele, Mr. Addifon, and many other 
Asthors both in Profe and Verfe; by whom the Language has 
been tran{mitted to us under all its preient Advantages. ‘4 

If then the Eagli/s Tongue, in the Opinion of thofe learned 
and worthily celebrated Authors, delerv'd thefe Characters in 
their Time, how much more now, having fince receiv'd fo con- 
fiderable Improvements from fo many celebrated Writers. 

Te will not I hope be unacceptable to the Reader to know the 
Opinion of fome more modern Authors, I fhall therefore In- 
ft ance one or two of many. 

The Engis/&, of all the Modern Tongues, (fays a late Au- 
thor, } is the Language of Poetry. 1's Tewtonick Monolyllables, 
which fome have lightly blamed it for, make it ftrong and com- 
prehenfive: [i's Greek and Latin Derivatives adorn it, with a co- 
Pious, Choice of Cadence, and harmonious Terminations; Ie 
takes in Rime, as a Sadjec?, and moulds it to her Service, not 
obeys it, as her Tyrant, It is grave, fluw, foft, ftately, ma- 

jeltick, fignificant, expreflive, and fall of Emergy, It has a 
Weaithinejs of Phrale, that is capable of furnifhing all the Pa- 
flions, with their moft extravagant Exceffes, whether tender 
or violent. It is a rich and inexhauttible Treasury, collected 
from the Excellencies of Every other Speech: But fo aptly and 
{wetly improved, wpom incorporating, that it as infinitely exceeds 
any one of thofe Tongues which contriduted to its Fullnefs, as 
Honey the Juice of thole common Field weeds, which the Bee's 
Labour diew it from, 

To this we hhall add, the following Lines of the Lord Re/- 


tomnzsn's, 


Vain are oxr Netcunoun's Hopes, and vain their Cares, 
The Fault is more their Language’s than Theirs : 

The weighty Bullion of One Sterling Line, 

Drawn, to French Wire, would, thro’ whole Pages bine. 


Mr. Welffead fays likewife that the Engli/b has many Mea- 
fures, as for Initance the Jemdic and Trocéee in Common with 
the Greeé and Latin, an Advantage arifing from the Variation 
of the Accent. 

And that Rhime is peculiarly Natural to it Varying itfelf 
to the Ear, with exquilite Sweetnefs; not to mention the 
Cafuras, Paxfer, Tranjpofitions and numberlefs Graces which 
the Engii/bVeriification is capable of beyond any other living 
Language. 

He alfo is of Opinion that the Eng/if’ Tongue is not 
capable of a much greater Improvement and Perfection than it 
has already attained; we having already trafficked with every 
Country for the inriching of it. 

The Ancientsand Moderns have contributed to both the 
‘Giving of it Splendor and Magnificence; we have inoculated 
the fairelt Grafts of France and Jta/y into our old Stocks, to re- 
fine upon the wild Breed; having laid afide moft of the harsh and 
antique Words and retain’d few but fuch as are of good Sound 
and Energy. 

There has been the moft beautiful Polith given to our 
‘Tongue that it will well bear, without dellroying and altering 
the very Bafis and Ground Work of it; and litle or nothing is 
wanting either as to Copioufnefs or Harmony. 

He feems to be of Opinion, that all civiliz'd Nations 
have their claffical Ages, that there is a degree of Perfection, 
which when once a Language has artiv'd to, tho’ it may dege- 
nerate from it; it cannot go beyond. And that the Exgiijd 
Tongue is not far from it; 2 that what is neceffary to be done 
is to endeavour to fix it, and prevent its Declenfion ; and to that 
Purpofe the aforefaid applauded Author, and others moved the 
Earl of Oxford, then prime Minilter of State to eftablith a So- 
ciety or Academy (a5 has been done in France) for Settling and 
Afcertaining the Purity of the Eng/i/b Tongue, to fet a diltin- 
guifhing Mark on thofe Improprictics which have been intro- 
duc’d and made familiar by Cuftom, and to throw out vitious 
Words and Phrales and to correct others, to retrieve fome good 
ones now grown obfolete, and adjuft the Orthography, &e, 

He complains that unlefs fome fuch meafures be taken, the 
Fame a Writer can expeét will be fo fhort and {canty as not to 
be a fufficient Motive to engage good Writers to exert their 
Genius. For as Chaucer who liv'’d but about 300 years 
fince cannot be underltood without a Saxon and French Gloffary, 
fo if the Language fill goes on in this prefent fleeting Condi- 
tion, Dryden himlelf or any other excellent Author may in the 
like Space of Time become as obfolete as Chaucer is, 

Mr. Rapin, who having given an Account of the Engiisb 
Tongue, much to the fame effect as is before given, adds; 
« they who are ignorant of the Eng/ifb Tongue will not eafily 

** be made to believe that a Mixture of fo many Languages can 
*« have any extraordinary Beauties. Butthe Englifs Allert their 
« Tongue fhould for that very Reafon be more éeawtifil and 
« exprefhive, fince they haveadopted only the more refa°d Part 
 ofothers, and rejected what isrudeand uppolifh’d. Be this as 


Gt will, fhys he, theyhave acreatva'ue fot their Swa Language; 
** and if a Foreigner may be allow'd to give hus Opinion, I chink 
«* very jullly, *, 

But alter thefedeveral Encomiums on our Language, I thall 
mention what fome Oriticks have objected againit it. 

As that it confiits too much of Monofyllables. 

Buc to this it may be an{wered that this is one of its Excel- 
Jenciesin that it argues the greater Antiquity of it, if what Saé- 
majins {ays may be believ'd, whe lays Cerium quippe of, din- 
guasemnes que Monsjyllahis conjlant c@teris efe Antiguiores. 

But belides this we reap a further Advantage from our Mono- 
fyllables, and that is concifenels, we being heiehy enabled to 
exprefs more Matter in the dame, nay a leis Number of Letters 
than any other modern Language. 

It is true we do by them tometimes lofe fomething in Point 
of Softnels and Numbers, and yet we have Veres compos'd 
wholly of Monofyllables, that do not want Larmony as that of 
Mr. Creech: 

Nor could the World have born fo fierce a Flame. 

Again Dr. Swift has objected as to the Politenels of the Engs 
Afb Tongue, that it does not come up to the Softnels and De- 
licacy of the more Southern Languages of France, Spain and 
ftaly, That it retains Jomething of the Goréich roughaels of 
the People who fram'd and introduc'd it, 

To this it may be anfwered, that this is rather an Objettion 
againit the People than the Language; our Manners in- 
deed are not fo much polifh’d as thule ot our Neighbours, we 
are not yet arriv’d, and we have Realon to with we never may, to 
that Pitch of Mollefle, Delicatetie and Soupleiles which we 
ceniure in them. 

I thal! clofe what [have to fay as to the Exg/i/b Tongue with 
the following Remarks as to the Excellency and Perfection 
alcrib'd to the Eng/ijé Tongue, and that in a Degree fuperior 
to mg hc modern Languages ; which are, 

1 That it is fromg and jsgnfiteant; to which our finely com- 
pounded Words formed on the Model of the Greets, do very 
much contribute, 

2 That it is Copious, of which Multitudes of Inftances are 
given us by Mr. Greenwood in the Word Striking; for which we 
have above 30 Synonymous Words as fo jmite, Sang, dujfe, beat, 
box, buffet, cut, bit, hick, pummel, punch, flay, rap, tap, {porn, 
yerk, &c. and the Word Arger of which he enumerates more 
than 40, and fo in the word dei! for which we have to _/eets, 
to codd/e, to pecbe, to flew, Efe. for all which the French have 
only the word ¢wire, and alio to date, and the Latin Only seguert. 

3+ Mujical and barmenious in which Relpeét Mr. Dennis 
makes no {cruple to afiert it to be fuperior even to the French 5 
and attempts to prove it in that the Eaglisb Writers have writ- 
ten in blank Verle which is harmonious by mere Force of 
Numbers and Quantity whereas the French have long fince 
given up all Pretenfions to poetical Numbers without the Alit- 
itance of Rhime. 

Enough having been faid as to the Original, Mutations and 
Qualities of the Exg/yb Tongue, what remains feems to be fome 
account hy Way of Introduction to the Book ittelf; but as ta 
the Method of it, being after the Manner of Dictionaries in Com- 
mon, fo generally underitood, and belides there being fo many 
1000 Of them already abroad in the World, publifh'd fince the 
Year 1720 thele have rendred this not neceflary. 

Therefore I fhall only oblerve that I have endeavoured to ren- 
der the Subject Matter of the Book an{werable to thofe Branches 
of the Title Univerja/ and Etymolsereal. 

As to the Firlt, i have in this Edition not only my felf with 
great Application endeavoured to inrich it with all the Words 
that I could find in the Reading of a very large Number of Au- 
thors and on very various, if not all Subjects; but have been fa- 
voured with the Afliltance of fome gencrous Spirits, who have 
contributed thereto; among which I am oblie’d to Dr, Afurtin, 

Profeflor of Botany; Mr. Philip Miller; Mr. Gorden ; but to 
none more than to the Rev. Mr. Collier, Re€torot Lavgford near 
Sarum s who has with great Pains and Application voluntarily and 
generouflly communicated a very large Colleétion. 

And in Order to render the Work ttill more compleat, there 
has been inferted a great Number of Eug/i/% Proverbs with theie 
Explication and Ufe ; alfo the Iconology of the Ancients; fhew- 
ing after what Manner they painted, engrav'd, carv'd, G’c. their 
Gods, Goddefies; the Paffions, Vertues and Vices by them 
perfonified; of great Ufe for Deligners, Painters, Carvers, 'c, 

2, Asto Tern Etymssiogical, there has been likewile vat Ad- 
ditions made to that Part, by Mr. Téomas Lediard, Proteior of 
the modern Languages; by which it will appear, that as the 
Southern Languages, rasan, Spamifb, Portugueze and Frencd 
are at lealt for the greateft Pare produc'd from the Latin Stock, 
fo the Northern; a3, Dwtss, High German, Danish, Svedifo, 
Trijb, &c. are Branches of the Tewtonick, Celtic, or Gosbic. 

I thall only add, that there has been that Pains taken to inrich 
this Edition with Words and Phrales that I apprelicnd any 


Additions to fature Editions cannot be very confiderable, 
T'@ 


The following Words in fome modern Authors, not occurring till the Didisnary was éntirely 
printed, except the Preface, I chofe rather to infert them here, than omit them, 


Ero’tocy [of ‘Aig the Air, and atyS, Gre a Word, 
&S'¢.Ja Treatile or Philofophical Ditcourte of the Air. 

Asemocrapny [of A’reu® the Wind, and yexpi, Gr. 
Detcription] a Treatile or Philofophical Detcription of the 
Winds. 

Axtnoro'craruy [of A'ySea7Q-a Man, and yeazi, Gr. 
2 Detcription,] a Phyfiological Difcourfe or Treatiie of all the 
component Parts of a Human Body. 

Arcitmo'Locy [ot “ApyarndAoyre of dpgatt Sy ancient, and 
Aaya, Gr.] the ancient Way of Speaking or Writing allo a 
Treatife of Antiquity. 

Asrao’crarny [of “A’sgoy a Star, and pei, Gr] a 
Treatife or Philofophical Defeription of the Stars, 

Crt'space, the Frizzle; or curlednels of Crape. 

Jo De'rutize, to conttitute or appoint one a Deputy. 

Enromato’crarny [of “Ersoucza Inlects, and zp290, 
Gr.] a Treatife or Defcription of liledis. 

Eronomo'rocy (of Excpenc%e of toi and jroudta, Gr. 
to give a Name, and acy ®, Gr} a Difcourle or ‘Treatile of 
proper Names, 

FicurasiLity of Bedy or Mutter, is that univerfal Dif- 
pofition thereof, whereby it is under a Neceflity of appearing 
or putting on fome Sort of Figure, Form, Shape, or other, 

Firamt’tupe [ fresituds, L.) Firmnels. 

Geo’Locy [ot yi the Earth, and Asy 3, Gr.) a Treatife or 
Defeription of the arth, 

Gsomo’coates [of prausarszia of yreyn and A273, Gr.] 
Adagies or Proverbs. 

Herretocrariy (abit a Reptile, of fer#, Gr. to 
creep, and yexen, Gr.J a Delcription of creeping Things. 

Ictuvo'craruy [of iySus, a Fith, and y¢een, Gr.) a 
Dilcourle, Treatite or Deictiption of Fishes. 

To Iuvu’me [of t//umixare, L.] to illuminate or enlighten. 

Immure’mENT [of inter between, and maros, L, Walls,J an 
inclofing between two Walls, a Punifiment uled in Popilh 
Countries. 

Yo lup the Wings of ones Fame, this (ome underfand to fig- 
nify to aflift or menda fullied or tarnifh'd Reputation. See Imp. 

Macazi'Nacs [of magazine, F.) the Hire or Rent of a 
Warehoufe or Place for laying up Goods or Stores ; allo the 
Warchoule, se. itfelf. 

Mar’tanata’taists [of Mepre and Agzeivw, Gr to 
worlhip] Worthippers of the Virgin Mary. 

Merzo’nocravuy [of usréweS a Meteor, and yettns 
Gr.J}a Treatife or Defcription of Meteors. 

Monorn’tisM [of uiv® alone, and Oss, God) the 


Doétrine or Principle: of the Unitarians. 

Onxomare’cuny [of cvouz Name, and ter0n, Art, Gr] 
the Art of Pregnotticating, from the Letters ef a Perfon's Name. 

Pe'ntice [afpentis, F,Ja Penthoule; a Shed. 4 

Pia’Nrasmato Geary [of gexetague an Appeirance er 
Fantom, and ypzgt. Gr.) a Treatiie or Difcourle of celeftial 
Appearances, as the Rainbow, Ee, 

To Puysto'vocize [of guoiacyio, Gr.J to Study, Dil- 
courfe or Reafon on the Nature of ‘Mhings. 

Puyro’crarny [of guzéva Pl-nt, and pep, Gre) a Treas 
tife or Phyfiological Deleription of Plants and Vegetables. 

Pranero'Grapixy [ol rAgnizne a Planet, of raarduay, 
Gr. to wander, and yee, Gr.) a Treatile or Difcourte of the 
Planets. 

Psy‘curorecuny [of Juypi¢ cold, and zivin, Gr. Ant] 
the Art of Dittillation by Means of Cold. Z 

Reciproca'Lity [ot reciprocus, L.) Reciprocalnefs. 

Resupina'tion [of refupinys, L.) alying with the Face 
upwards, 

Somaro’Locy [of géuare Bodies, and 5%, Gr.] a Dif- 
courfe of Matter or Subitance in the General, the Natures and 
infeparable Properties of Bodies. 

Jo Suppe'ciMaTE [of fwd and detimare, L.) to divide ima 
tenths or tenth Parts, as 10 Thoufand into Hundredths, &¢, 

Supra‘ctor, a Faftor employ'd to at under another Fattor, 

Sy MpToMaTo'GraPuy {of cuuaiews, Gr, Symptoms or 
Accidents, and ye220, Gr.Jj a Diicourte or Treatile of the vae 
rious Accidents common to animal Bodies. 

Syncurono’Locy [of ctr ypivG and acy, Gr.] Chro 
nology of the fame Time, Date, tc. 

Tnroro'Liricss [of @22¢ God, and roartexe, Gr] god- 
ly or divine Politicks. , 

Tieoro’tiry [of @s2¢ and rsas7cia, Gr.] a godly or di- 
vine Adminiitration of the Republick. 

TRANSFER REE, the Perfonto whom any Thing is tranf- 
ferred. 

Vitrectary [of vitellus of ita, L. Life, becaufe the 
Chick receives its Life from it] the Yolk of an Egg; but fome 
ufe it to fignify a Clufter of Eggs: (of visti, a Vine} from 
their Refemblance to a Cluiler of Grapes. 

Uraxo'.ocy [of Oupart the Heaven, and aiy&, Gr.Ja 
Treatile or Difcourle of oe Heaven or celeitial Regions and the 
Bodies in them contained. 

Zo'orny To’cRaPHyY [of ZeiguTea, Things of a middle Na- 
ture between Animals and Plants, and y¢agi, Gr.) a Treatile 
or Diicourfe of animal Plants, as Cockles, Mutcles, Opfters, Gee 





Auriasets of the Englith, Saxon, Greek and Hebrew Characters, parallel’d for the Uje of those 
tho would acquaint themjelves with the Etymological Words. 


Engli@ Capias, A BCDEFGHIKLM 
O. Engl. Capiuls, TBEDEFSKVIEK LB 
Sexo Capial, A BCDEFLG piIKtLm 
Greek Capitals, AB AEH T I kK AM 
Engli/b {mall, abedefghikia 
O.Englifoimaill, a bede €g bhi BI m 
Saxon {mall, abeoepyphikiom 
Greek (mall, a B a en ¥ snunar # 
Hebrew. N43 i | am * P 9 2D 
Greek Chxy Phe eg Pi¥{ ThO39019e 
Hebrevo Chin, Gnyp Phd She ThA Ts 


Englifo Capitals, NOPQRSTVUWXYZ 
O. Enzi Capius, ROPDARSYTA mM EE UE 
Saxen Capitals, NO P RS&TV WXYZ 
Greek Capitals, N OTT P= T ETZ 
Engilifb (mall, nopqrfstvuwxyg 
O. Exgijbimall, Bm opgereistvuwer pgs 
Saxon {mall, nopcenpnptv uw pxyaz 
Greek fmall, ver pot Eu tc 
Hebrew. 359°3D 70054 t 
Saxen Th D,%, p, That, 

Hebrew Vowels, at @°:, “i. OFT: uory J 


asta 
Apprevtations made Uje of in the following Work. 


F.L. Foreft Law. 


A. Arabick F. of L. French of Latin, 


B. Britihh. 


C. Br. Welth. Gr. Greek. 
Cb. Chaldee. Go. —— 
C. L, Civil Law. H. i 
C. T, Chymical ‘Term. . Fes ian. 
rag epg LP. Law Phase. 
FF rench, L. 7. Law Term. 


Se. Scotch. 

Sp. Spanith. 

§, P. Sea Phrafe, 
S. 7. Sea Term. 
Syr. Syriack, 


qi. Teutonick. 


M. P. Military Phrafe. 
M. T. Military ‘Term. 
O, Old Word. 

O. F. Old French. 

O. R. Old Records. 
O. S$. Old Statute. 

P. T. Phyfical ‘Term. 
Pert, Portugueze. 
Sax. Saxon. 
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N. B. 2outh Boarded and Taught the Latin, Greck and Hebrew Languages, Writing, 
; Accounts, and other Parts of School Learning, in a Method more cafy and expeditious than is 
common ; by the Author, at bis Houfe in Stepney, near the Church, 
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Disfionarium 








Dictionarium Britannicum: 


Or, A COMPLEAT 


EKETYMOLOGICAL ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY; 


“BEING ALSO 


An Interpreter of Hard and Technical Worps. 


Alphabet ; and in all Languages, ancient and mo- 

dern, the Character appropriated to the fame Sound 
is the firlt Letter, except in the Adi fine. 
~ A Foreigner finds it very difficult to learn how to pronounce 
our a, in different Words 5 it having four diftin@ly differing 
Sounds; two long, as in Wake, Wall; and two fhort, as in 
Wax, Wai, and hardly any Rules how to diltinguifh them, 
but what are liable to a greater Number of Exceptions. 

The Diphthongs form'd with it are liable to as great Diffi- 
culties. ; : 

A [among the Ancients] was a numeral Letter, and figni- 
fied 500, 

Aor a fignified 5000. ; 

A [among the Romans] was uled as an Abbreviation of the 
Word Abjaive, icc, J acguit: The Anise being wont to give 
their Sentence upon Perfons, by calting Tables into a Box or 
Urn, on which Tables were the Letters A. C. or NL. If 
they acquitted the Perfon try'd, they caft into the Urn a Table 
with the Letter A marked on it; if they condemned, with the 
Letter C, for Condemns, ie. I condemn; if the Matter was 
hard to be determined, with the Letters NL, for Now Jiguet, 
i.e. Jt dovs mot appear plain, Hence Cicero calls the Letter 
A Litera jalutaris, i.e. the faving Letter. A was alfo uled 
hy the Rorwans, as the firtt of the Littere Nundinalcs, in Imi- 
tation of which, the Dowinical Letters were introduced 3 and 
A isalfo uled as the firlt of the Damimical Letters in our Fu- 
tian Kalendar. 

Aa“Aaze, and 9 or # Quive, i.e. great O [Hieroglypbi- 
éally) being the firft and lait Letters of the Greet Alphabet, 
are uied in the Revelation of St. Jeéx, to fignify the fr? and 
the /a/f. 

A is ufed in the Fulian Kalendar as the firlt of the feven 
Dorminical Letters. \t was in ule among the Romans long be- 
fore the Eitablifhment of Chriftianity, as the firft of the cight 
Nundinal Letters, in Imitation of which the Dominical Let. 
fers were firit introduced. 

A [among Logicians] is us'd to denote an univerfal afirma- 
iive Propolition, according to the Verfe, 


a Roman Charatter, A a Italick, Ga old Englifs, 
A a Greek, & Hebrew, are the firlt Letters of the 


Ajirit A, negat E, verum generaliter amie. 


Thus, in the firlt Mood, a Syllogifm confifting of three 
unviverfal affirmative Propofitions, is faid to be in Bar-da-ra; 
tie A thrice repeated denoting fo many of the Propofitions to 
he univerml, &e. 

A [isan Asbreviation) is ufed for Anns in the Year, and 
destzrs of Att, as deme Domini, in the Yerr of our Lords 


Anno Mundi, in the Year of the World; A. B. Artium Bacca- 
faurens, i, ¢. Batchelor of Arts. 

A, or AX or 2 [with Phyfcians] is ufed in Prefcriptions 
for dna, and denotes an equal Portion of divers Ingredients, 
either in refpe€t of Weight or Meafures alfo A or AA. A. P- 
— fimply equal Parts of the Ingredients therein men- 
tioned, 

AAA [with Céy:mij?s] is fometimes ufed to fignify Amad- 
gama or Amalgamation. 

A is a Saxon or Teutonic infeparable Prepofition, fignifying 
on or in, as afbore (on fore) afed (in Bed): But it is often (as 
in pend redundant, as in abide, erife, awake, &c. for bide, 
rife, wake, &e. 

A [a Greek Prepofition] in Compofition fignifies a Privation 
or Note, as Anonymous, without Name, €. 

A, the fame as am, the indefinite Article, the # feeming to 
be left out, proprer Eupboxiam, when plac’d before Nouns be- 

inning with a Confonant, excepting H 5 and it might as well 
be left out before Nouns beginning with an H, when pro- 
nounc’d, See An. 
AB 

AB, at the Beginning of Exgli Saxon Names, is generaily 
a Contraction of Abbot, i. ¢. an Abdet or Abty; fo that as to 
the Names of Places, it may he generally concluded, that the 
Place belonged to a Monaftery eliewhere, or that there was one 
there. : 

AB §[{L.frem] infeparable Prepofitions, fignifying fome- 

ABS 2 times a Separation or Renouncing, and fometimes in- 
creafing the Senfe af Words. 

A‘racot [Jncert. Etyrz.) a Royal Cap of State made in the 
fhape of two Crowns, anciently worn by the Kings of Exg/end, 

na‘eTors [ dbactores, L.} thofe who drive away or fteal 
Cattle in Herds, or great Numbers at once, in Diitin¢tion from 
thofe that fleal only a Sheep or two. 

A’pacus{ Actes, Gen. of AC2*, Gr, which fome derive 
from Jay: Hed, to be elevated or raifed, and thence take it to 
fignify ‘a high Shelf, &¢.] it was ufed ainong the Ancients for a 
Cupboard or Buffer. 

Anacus [ ACazS, Gr.] a Counting Table, anciently ufed 
in Calculations: This was fometimes a Board cover'd with Sand, 
Dutt, fee. fifted evenly upon it, on which Geometricians, &e. 
ufed to draw their Schemes. 

Asacus Pythagoricus [i-e. Pythagoras's Table] a Table of 
Numbers contrived for the more caty learning tne Principles 
of Arithmetick, and fuppofed to be the Multiplication Ta- 
bles and thence it has teen ufed to fignity an Alphabet, or 
ABC. 

Anacus [in Architefure) is the uppermolt Member or Ca. 
pital of a Column, which terves as a Sort of Crowalag both 

K to 


AB 


to the Capital and Column, tho” fome erroneoully make it to 
be the Capital itfelf. See the Plate AncurrectuRe. 

The A’sacus [according to Vitracins] was originally de- 
figned to reprefent a fquare Tile laid over an Urn or Basket. 
The Original or Rife of this firlt regular Order of Architecture 
is faid to be as follows. An oll Woman of Atdor having placed 
a Basket covered with a Tile over the Root of an Acanthus 
[Bear's Foot) the Plant footing forth the following Spring, 
encompaffed the Basket all round, till having met the ‘Tile, it 
curled back in a kind of Scrolls; which being obferv’'d by an 
ingenious Sculptor, he formed a Capital upon this Plan 5 repre- 
senting the Tike by the i4cws, the Gasket by the Vale or Body 
of the Capital, and the Leaves by the Volutes. 

The Asacus is fomething different in different Orders. It 
is a flat fquare Member in the Tujean, Dorie, and ancient 
dinic Orders. In the richer Orders, the Corinthian and Cam- 
Polit, it lofes its native Form; having its four Sides or Faces 
arch'd or cut inward, with fome Ornaments asa Ro‘c, fome 
other Flower, a Fifh’s Tail, &e. 

But there are other Liberties taken in the baevs, by feveral 
Architeéts. Some make it a perfeét Ogee in the Joxie, and 
crown it with a Fillet. Inthe Doric, fome place a Cymatium 
over it, and fo do not make it the uppermoit Member: In the 
Tufcan Order, where it is the largeft and moft maflive, and takes 
up one third Part of the whole Capital; they fometimes call 
it the Die of the Capital 5 and Seamszzi ufes the Name sfo.aews 
for a Concave moulding in the Cypital of the Tuytaw Pedeital. 

Ana‘poir, a Name given to the Stone, that Sturn is fabled 
to have fivallow'd inllead of his Son Jupiter: For the Poets 
feign, that Sutara, having been forewarned that he fhould be 
expelled his Kingdom by one of his Sons, to prevent it, as foon 
as ever his Wite Réca was deliver’d of a Male Child, fent for it 
in order to devour it; but having ferved his Wife fo once, fhe 
afterwards inflead of the Child fent him a Stone, wrapped up 
in fWaddling Cloaths, and fo deceived him, and preferved the 
Child. Sce Saturs. 

Asa’er [of xycan, beyean, or abaycan, Sax.) Behind, 
from the Forepart of the Ship, or towards the Stern. 

Apa‘ctox, a Proverb, a Circumlocution. 

Anatiena’rion [in the Reman Law] a giving up one’s 
Right to another Perfon, or a making over an Estate, Goods or 
Chattels by Sale, or duc Courle of Law. ‘ 

To Asa'xvon [6f abanconner, F. abandonnare, It. abando- 
nar, Sp.) to forfake utterly, to catl off; alfo to give one’s felf 
wholly up to fome prevailing Viec, Paflion, Lutt, és. as an 
abandoned Wretch. 

Apanpo'NNeMenT, a forfaking utterly, a leaving off, a 
becoming Bankrupt. Fr. 

Ana'nnum [Old Law) whatfoever is confifcated, fequeltred 
or forfeited. 

. ae eT [ WISN, H Ja fort of Girdle worn by the FeriS 
riclts. 


Apanna'rion? a Banifiment for one or two Years, among 
ABANNITION the Ancients, for Manflaughter, L. 
Asa’priston A€aaiisor, an Inftrument 


oj 


ici atont [ “Aralaw|isov, uled by Sur- 
geons;a fort of Trepan, 

Ana'raey [(Abartia, L. of ‘ABzplia, Gr.) Infatiablenel, 

ah Ana’re [abajtian, Sax.) to make bare, uncover or dif- 
clofe. 

Anagna’re [of Abap tan, Sax.] to deteft or difcover any 
fecret Crime, 

Anarticuta'tion [in Avatomy] a good and apt Conftruc- 
tion of the Bones, by which they move itrongly and eafily, or 
that Species of Articulation that has manifeit Motion, 

To Asa’se [adaifir, F.] to bring down, to lower, to 
humble, 

To Anase [Sea Term) to lower or take in, as to lower or 
take ina Flag. 

* Ana‘sen [in Hera/iry] isa Term ufed of the Vol or Wings 
of Eagles, &¢. when the ‘lop or Angle looks downwards toward 
the Point of the Shield; or when the Wings are fhut; the na- 
tural way of bearing them being fpread with the Top pointing 
to the chick of the Ancle. 

A Bend, a Chevron, a Pale, &¢, are faid to be abafed, when 
their Points terminate in or below the Centre of the Shield: An 
Ordinary is faid to be wha/ed, when below its due Situation. 

Ana’sement [ dibarfement, Po Abbaffersento, Ie. dbati- 
miento, Sp.) Humiliation, Abjeétion. 

To Asa's [of edabir, O. Fr.) to make afhamed or con- 
founded. Hence 

Asa’sument, Affonifhment, Confufion. 

Anatame'’ntum [Law Word) an Entry by Interpofition. 

To Ana’ve [of abdatre, F. addattere, It. abaxar, Sp.) pro- 

tly to break down or deitroy (in a common Sente) is to 

iminifh, to make or grow lefs. 
To Abate (in Coron Law) to difable, defeat or over- 


AB 


throw; to come to nought, to be abolifhed; alfo to be quaflied 
or made of none effecl, as 

‘To Asa’re a Writ [in Law) is to defrov it fora Time, 
thro’ want of good Ground, or tome other Defects as the Ap- 
peal abateth by Coulcnage, #¢. the Accufation is made void, 
or detcated by Deceit. 

To Anate [in Hirfeanfbip] is fiid of a Horle, when he 
works upon Curvets, putting his two Hind-legs to the Ground 
both at one time, rd always obferving the Gme Exittnefs. 

Ana'vement [abinifement, FB. abhajimento, It. abaxa- 
smients, Sp.) a lediening 5 alfo that which is abated ina Reckoning 
or Account. . 

Atatiment [in Lev] the A& of abating, defeating or dife 
ablings as the Abatement of a Writ, &'c. It alfo fignifics the 
Entrance upon an Inheritance, by fiepping in between the 
former Poiletior and his next Heir. . 

Asaremest of floxswr [with Heralds] is an accidental 
Mark, which being added to a Coat of Arms, the Dignity of it 
is abafed, by reafon of fome Stain or difhonourable Quality of 
the Beer. This Abatement is fometimes an abfolute Rever- 
fion or Overturning of the whole Efeurcheon, or cli only a 
Mark of Diminutton, a3 a Point dexter parted tenne, a Gear 
finsler, a Delf, &. "Thete Marks mutt be either tawney or 
murrey ¢ otherwile, inflead of Diminutions, they become Ad- 
ditions of Honour. . 

An Ana'ror [in a Law Senfe] one who intrudes into 
Houtes or Land, that is void by the Death of the tormer Pot- 
feilor, as yet not entered upon or taken up by his Heir. 

Abatu'pe (Old Records) any thing diminifl.cd. 

Auatures [a Hunting Term] thote Syrigs or Graf which 
are thrown down by a Stag in his paiiing by. 

To Aaa'y 2 [of Bay a being pretixed) to fufier or pay dear 

To Are’y § tor. O. 

A'nea (NON, Syr.] Father. 

A‘apacy (ot Assztia, Gr. Abbue-rome, S.x.) an 

Asparuy § Abbotihips allo an Abbey, Monatlery, or 
Convent. 

A’spatis (OM! Records] an Avener or Steward of the Sta- 
bles, an Hoftler. 

A’spess [ot ‘43z)sia, Gr AbuoiS}c, Sax. abpiffe, Di. 
Aacbflin, G. Abies, F. Badesa, lt. dbudea, Sp. of dba- 
tifa, L.] a Governets of Nuns. 

A‘auey? [of Ajoai.e, Gr. Abbornice, Sux. AbDpe, De. 

A’any § abrep, G. addaie, F.) a Convent of Monaiiery, 
a Houte for religious Perfons. 

Auney-Ludder, an idle Monk, a vile, good for nought, 
cowardly Fellow. 

A’entes, anciently one third of the Benefices in Exgland, 
were by the Pope’s Grant appropriated to Apvies, and other 
religious Houtes, which when they were dillolved by King 
Hoenxry VILL. and became Lay-Fees, there were 190 dilfoived, 
whole Revenues were from 200 to 35001, per dmaum, which 
ata Medium amounted to 2853000). per denwrt. 

A'avor [ot Abow, Sux. aut, Du. G. ide, Pe Abste, Ite 
Abad, Sp. of didas, L.] the chict Ruler of an Abbeys of which 
fome in Exgland wore Mitres, others were 


Bithop Anwors, Abbots, whole Abbies have been erected 


into Bifhopricks. 

Cardinal Asnots, Abbots, who are alfo called Cardinals. 

Cammendatory Assors, or Abbots in Comendant, are Secu- 
lars, and do not perform any fpiritual Otices, nor have any 
{piritual Jurifiction over their Monkss although they have un- 
dergone the Tonfure, and are obliged by their Bulls to take the 
Orlers when they come of Age. 

Crozier’d Anwors, are fuch as bear the Croficr or Pafloral 
Staff. 

Mitred Annots, are fo called, becaufe they wear a Mitre 
when they oificiate, and are independent upon any Perion but 
the Pope, being free from the Bithop's Jurifdiction, and hav ing 
the fame Authority within their Bounds, that the Bithop had 5 
thefe mitred Abbots in Exg/umd were allo Lords of Parliament. 

Regular Avnots, are real Monks or Religiovs, who have 
taken the Vows and wear the Habits. 

To Anpre’viate [adérezer, F. abrecidr, Sp. abdreviare, It. 
and L ) to abridge, or make fhorter. 

Aopre'viaven [aibreviatus, L.) made hhorter. 

Anprevia’tion [uléreviature, F. abéreciazsone, Tt. :ablre- 
viacion, Sp. of albreviatio, L.) an expreiling a Thing in a 
fewer Terms. 

Anprevia’tor [ abérecistenr, F. abdreviatore, It. «bree 
viadir, Sp.) one who abbreviates or abbridges. 

Aanegviature [uddreciatera, It. and L.) a shortening, as 
a Letter put fora Word. 

Assrevuvon'r, F. [atdeveratojo, It.] a watering Place. 

Asnrevuvor'es [with Afyons) the Joint or Juncture of two 
Stones, or the Interitice of Space leit between two Siones to 
put the Mortar in as they are laying. 

To Agsar'pce [of addreger, F. Jto make fhorter. to curtail. 

Asspo'cu- 
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AsneScument [in Law] the forealling a Market, é ¢ 
the having up or engrofling Wares, before they are brought to 
a Marker or Fair, and felling them again by Retail. 

Assu'tTrats [of ebsvtir, F. to limit or bound, or of bu'ran, 
or onbuTan, Sax. beyond, without, or about) the Buttings and 
Boundings of Lands, Highways, &¢. either towards the Ralt, 
Welt, North, or South; Miewing how they lie in refpect to 
other Places. . 

Aupe vewam [with Afrofoger:) the Head of the 12th Fi- 
gure of the Heavens. : 

Aane'atan (fd Aidera, where Democritus the laughing 
Philofopher lived ] as Adderian Laughter, a toolifh and frequent 
Laughter. 

The A’npegite, Democritas the Philofopher. 

To Asotcate [addiguer, Fe abdicar, Sp. of abdicatum, Sup. 
of aduicare, L.] to renounce or refign, to give over. 

Aspication (F, Aidicaciin, Sp.) the voluntary A& of 
abdicating, difowning, renouncing, ue ; 

Anpica’tron [in Law both Civil and Commor] is ufed 
where there is no more than barely an implicit Renunctations 
as when a Perfon does fuch Actions as are altogether incon- 
filent with the Nature of his ‘Truitt, in which Cale he does in 
effeét renounce it. ae 

Asorca’tive [ubdicatious, L.) belonging to Abdication 5 
alfo negative. 

A’ppitive (additives, L_] Hidden. 

Aspiréaium, a Place to hide and keep Goods, Plate, Mo- 
ney, &e. in. O, Rev. 

A'nvomes [of abds, L. to hide, and ementir the Caul] 

Aspomen [with Avatori/fs) the lower Belly, that Part of 
the Belly which is between the Navel and the Privitiess the 
lowermoll of the three Venters, or great Cavities, which con- 
tains the Stomach, Liver, Bladder, Spleen, Guts, Ge. 

Aepv’etio [of aé trom, and dvca, L. to lead or draw] a 
"Term ufed by Anatomiits when the Ends of the Bones ftand at 
a great Dillance ina Fratture. L. 

Aegpu‘ctios, adrawing, leading, or carrying away. 

Anpuction [with Logreians] an Argument leading trom the 
Corelufion to the Demonttration of a Propofition. 

Anpu‘ctor minimi digiti [with Amatoni?s] a Mutcle of 
the little Finger, which draws it from the reit. Je takes its 
Rife from the Lisamentum tranjecrfale, and 4th and 3d Bone of 
the Carpes, and trom the fuperior Parts of the Os Meracarpi. 
The firit of thefe Originations ends at the fuperior Part of the 
firit Bone of the litt Finger forwards; the fecond at the fame 
Part of the faid Bone, laterally § the third is inferted with the 
"Tendon of the Extenjor mini digiti, to the upper End of the 
third Bone of the little Finger. 

Aspuctor minimi diciti pedis [with Anatom?) a Mulcle 
of the tittle Toe, that arifcs from the external Part of the Or 
ealcis, 35 alfo from the external Side of the Os Metacarpi of the 
little ‘T'oe, and forming one Tendon at its Infertion to the fu- 

rior Part of the firlt , ans of the little Toe, externally and 

terally. Its Ufe is to draw it off from the reit, 

Anpuctor Indices [with Anatomsis] a Muicle of the Fore- 
finger, arifing flefhy from the Os Metacarpi, that fultains the 
Fore-finger, and having joined one of the Lumbrical Mufcles, 
is inferted with it together with the Tendon of the .diducor 
Pollicis, The Ute of it is to draw the Fore-finger from the reft. 

Appuctor Ocwli agree a Mufele of the Eye, which 
draws it from the Nole. It is alfo called dndignadundis, becaule 
it is made ule of in feornful Refentments. 

Anpuctor Pollicis [Anatomy] a Mufele of the Thumb, 
which arifing broad and fefhy trom the internal Part of the 
Ligamentum tranjverjale Carpi, and defeending becomes tendi- 
nous at its Implantation to the upper and external Part of the 
2d Bone of the ‘Thumb, and laterally leflens itfelf. Its Ue 
is to draw the Thumb from the Fingers. 


Aspvuctor Polficis pedis [Anatomy] a Mufcle of the great ~* 


Toe. It takes Rife fefhy internally and laterally, from the Os 
cadcis, and in half its Progrefs, becoming tendinous, joins with 
another fethy Beginning, which {prings from the Os ewneiforme 
majus, which fullains the Os Metetarfi of the great Tue, till 
laflly they both making one Tendon, are implanted to the ex- 
ternal Part of the Os Se/ameides of the great Toe laterally. 

Appucréres [with Anatomi?s ) abducent Mufcles; they 
are all thofe which ferve to open or pull back divers Parts of 
the Body, as the Arms, Eyes, Legs, Lips, Noitrils, &e. 

Asea‘rinc Behaviour, as to de dound to a good Abearing, is 
to be bound to one’s good Behaviour, 

Apecepa’rian (dbecedaire, Fx] a Teacher or Learner of 
the ABC. 

Asecenary, Adjefive, Pertaining to the Letters ABC; 
Substantive, alfo an Alphabet. 

Ase’p, in Bed, 

A’pece-Tree (with Borani/?s)a finer kind of white Poplar. 

AseLi tion, Abolition, the Licence granted to a criminal 
Accufer to forbear or defift from further Profecution, 
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A’ner [old Briti®) the Fall of a lefler Water into a greater, 
as of » Brook into a River, a River into a Lake, or Seas The 
Mouth of a River; as Merconway, &e. 

Anege-muaper [of abenc, apparent, and mont, Murder, 
Sax.) plain or downright Murder, in Diitinétion from Man- 
flaughter and Chance Medley. 

Awe’rranxcy 2 [of aberrans, L.] a ftraying, erring, or 

Anerra’ rion § wandring out of the Way. 

Ane’rrant [aidafato, It. aberrans, L.) ttraying or wan- 
dring away from. 

Aneru'ncaten [aberuncates, L.) pulled up by the Roots, 
weeded, 

Aue'ssep [of abzifer, F. to deprefs] humbled, 

Ane'stox, a Stone found in Arabia, of the Colour of Iron, 
which if fet on Firc, is not eafy to be quenched. 

To Ane’? [of Betan, Sax.) to encourage, egg, or fet on; 
alfo to maintain, back, or uphold; alfo to aid or affilt, 

Ang’tmest [Common Law) the Act of encouraging or fet- 
ting another to commit any Crime. 

pple (of Beran, Sax.] one who advifes, ezes on, 

Ase"rior ¢ or affifts any other Perfon in doing any un- 
lawtul AG, as of Fivory, Murder, Treajon, &e, 

Ase’rrors [in Lute] are alto thofe Perfons, who without 
Caute, procure others to fue out falfe Appeals of Felony or 
Murder againtt Perfons, that they may thereby render them in- 
famous. 

Asev’ance [ Law Term] as when Lands, Goods, Tene- 
ments, &¢. are only in Paffé, or Expectation, and not in Af, 
ic. in the Intendment and Contideration of the Law, they are 
faid ta be in Abeyance. 

Ancaro’rta [of déghittin, Irifh) the Alphabet ABC, &e. 

AnGreca’riox, a Separation from the Flock. L. 

To Anuo'r [ abforrer, F. addorrire, It. absrrectr, Sp. of 
abborrere, L.} Yo loath or hate. 

Anno'rrence 2 [of adberrens, L.) a hating, loathing, 


Anno'rrency § tee. , 
Anno’neent [adborrens, L.) that hates, loaths, is averfe 
mM. 


To Anrpe [of abrtan, Sax. Ire. V. ter Depd.cn or brpd.en, 
Da. bpd-a, Su. bepdan, Gor] to continue, flay, or tarry in 
a Place; alto to futicr or endure. 

Auo’pe [Ir. Imp. and Part. P.] did abide, have abode. 

An Anrpine [or dwelling] Place. 

A’wyect [abjectus, L. é. e. calt away] Mean, bat, vile. 

An An’jEcr [adbjet, F. abdietts, It. abjets, Sp. of abjectus, L.) 
a — of no Eiteem or Repute. 

o Anje’er abjeMatum, Le] to caf or put awa 

To soatraet 4 ich Difdain. J p j 

An Asje’crion? [ Fr. of adjectis, L. ) abjeét Condition, 

A’ayectness Meannels, low Effate, Vilenefs. 

A’njectrry, vilely, botly. 

A'pies [with Botanijfs) the Fir-tree. 

Antetrne (objetinws, L] made of Fir, 

Ant'ca [with Betani#s) the Herb Ground-Pine. L. 

Anteeus (Of¢ Records) a Thiet who has ttolen many 

Anice'vus ¢ Cattle, 

Aprtiments [of War, of Habillement, Fr. Apparel or At- 
tire] Habiliment:, or all forts of Armour and warlike Stores, 

Anturry (Hotrlité, FP. dbdifita, It. Abilidad, Sp. of Habili« 
tas, L.] Power, Capacity, Knowledge, Riches. 

Our Librrality mut not erceed our Anivery. L. Ne mae 
jor fit benignitas quam facuitas, H. G+ Gib nicht uber dein 
Qrrmogen. A very good Caution to thofe who are over free 
in bellowing or {pending upon others, without confidering the 
Extent of their own or their Family's Want; or to thofe, who 
are very frce of their Promifes, beyond what they are able to 
perform. 

Aninre'state [of ab Neg. and tefatxs, L.) an Heir to 
a Man who died without a Will. 

Asr’sierisinc (Old Lacy Term) properly a Forfeiture; a 
being quit of Amercements or Fines tor fome Tran{greflion, that 
has been proved betore a Judge. 

To A’sjucare [aijagatom, L.} to unyoke, to uncouple. 

To Anju're [whjyrare, L.] to torfwear, to dilclaim, to re. 
nounce, or quit an Opinion, Subjecticn to a Governour, 
Prince, &e. 

Anjura’TIon, a renouncing by Oath, &e. 

Asyuration [ O44 Cato] a fvorn Banifhment or quit- 
ting the Land for Life, fometime admitted inttead of Death to 
Criminals, who having committed Murder, could get to a 
Church, befure they were apprehended, from whence th 
could not be brought to take their Trial at Law; but confel= 
fing their Crime before a Jultice or Coroner, and abjuring the 
Kingdom, were at Liberty; but were to carry a Crofs in their 
Hand, till they got out of the rg Dominions. 

To Anta‘crate [abladtitum, 1.) to wean from the Brealt, 

Anractra’rion [with Nyrjery Gardener.) one of the Me 
thods of Grafting ¢ and according to the Signification of the 

Word, 
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Word, as it were a weaning of a a Sg by degrees from its Mo- 
thers Stock, not cutting it off wholly from the Stock, till it is 
firmly united to that on which it is grafted. 

Aptaqvea’TIon [in Gardening ] an uncovering or laying 
bare the Roots of Trees, to expofe them to the Air, Rain and 
Sun, in order to their greater Fertility the Year following. 

Asta’tion, a taking away. ZL. 

A’siative Cafe [Ablatif, F. Ablitivo, It, of Ablativas, L. 
with Grammarians] the lait of the Six Cales of Nouns, Pro- 
nouns, &¢. 

Aste [abile, It. abil, Sp. of babilis, L.) capable to per- 
form. 

To A’scrcate [abtegatum, L.] to fend abroad upon fome 
Employment; alfo to fend a Perfon out of the Way that one is 
weary of. 

A’euuunss of Habilitas, L.] Capablencfs to periorm, &’¢. 

ABLE'PSY f AgazsLia, Gr.) Want of Sight, natural Blind- 
nefs, alfo Unadvifednefs. 

ABLIGURI'TION, a prodigal (pending on Belly Cheer. L. 

Aarica’son Sylcefre [with Borangjs) the Flower Nurciffas 
or white Daffodil, L. 

To A’uutcate [2iligatum, L.) to bind or tye up from. 

To A’stocaTte [adsocatum, L } to let out to hire. 

Aptoca’rion, a letting out to hire. L, : 

To Astu’pe [ailudere, L.] to be unlike, to differ from. 

A’siuent [adi/vers, L.)] wathing away, cleaning. 

Apiu’tion [F. dbluzione, t. ablucin, Sp. of adlutio, L.J 
a Wathing or Rinling. te 

Astution [in Pharmacy] the preparing of a Medicine in any 
Liquor, to cleanie it from its Dregs or any ill Quality. 

BNEGA‘TI0N, a denying a Matter point blank. 

Asxecation [with Dicizes) the renouncing of Paffions, 
Pleafures, or Lutts. 

Assopa’tion [with Gardeners] the cutting away or prun- 
jng off the Knobs and Knots from ‘trees L. 

Asno'rxous [«rormis, L.] Mifhapen, vait, huge. 

“Anoa’ro [adord, F. a erdo, It.) or on board a Ship. 

Apo'pE, See To abide. 

Asope [orde, Dan.] a Dwelling. 

To Ano'tisn [udbovere, L. absiir, F. absiire, It.] to deltroy 
a thing after fuch a manner, that no Footiteps of it remain ; to 
deface utterly, to reduce to nothing; allo to repeal. 

Apo’Lisument [abol/ifement, F.J a difannulling, &'e. 

Asoxi rion [ F. adollizione, It. aboticién, Sp. ot abo/itie, LJ 
the abfolute repealing of a Law or Cuftom, or the taking of it 
away intircly. Z. 

Anouition [Late Term] Leave granted by a Judge, &¢. to 
a criminal Accufer to forbear further Profecution of a Perton ac- 
ceufed. 

Anotrrion [in Metaphy/icks) the utter Deftruction of any 
Being. 


Apo’masum? properly the Paunch of a Bealt, the 
Ano'masus Fives 
AsomasuM [with deatomi?/} One of the four Stomachs of 


ruminant Animals, é. ¢. fuch as chew the Cud; the other three 
are called Venter, Reticulum, and Omajum. 

Aso’mtnaste [ F. and Sp. abominevole, It. of adominari, 
according to the native Senfe of the Word, from a6 and omen, 
L.] fignifies to account a Thing for an ill Omen, or an unlucky 
Sign, and therefore to pray againit it by certain Forms of Speech, 
to be abhorred, loathed, or hated, 

ABo’MINABLY, in a manner to be abhorred or hated. 

To Apo'MINATE apps It abomindr, Sp. of absmi- 
nari, of ab and omen, L.) properly fignifics to take a thing tor 
an i Sign or unlucky Omen; to pray againit it, or with the 
contrary, by certain Forms and Speeches: We ufc it for to ab- 
hor, hate, or loath. 

Anomina'tTion [F. cbsominaxione, It. aborsinaciin, Sp. of 
abominatic, L.] a thing to be abhorred or loathed, a detettable 
thing. 

Anouino’sn [«dominefus, L.) full of Abomination. 

Asorretnes [of 25 and oriza) the People of Jraly by Su- 
turn, or fuch Nations as the Jtafians, who pretend to have been 
anciently without Original or Derivation from any other Nation 


or People. 

Asow? [with the ancient Britains] fignificd a River, and 

Avon § was a general Name for all Rivers. 

Anors 3 tor Aborigines) the ancient Inhabitants of a 
Anoors§ Plice, 

To Ano'rt [abortir, F. abertir, Sp, abertire, It. of ab and 
orior, L.) to mitcarry or bring forth the Fartus, before ir is ar 
rived at its Maturity for Birth. 

Ano’rsement ? abirto (Sp. of absrisr, L, to raile or {pring 

Ano’aTion up untimely] the untimely Exelufion of 
the Fartus, commonly called a Mifcarriage in Women. 

Apoation {with Gardeners] a Term ufed of Fruits that are 
produced too early beiore their ‘Time 3 as when Trees happen- 
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ing to be biuted by noxious Winds, are fubject to this: Malady, 
never bringing their Fruit to Maturity. 

Aso'ntion [of ebcrter, F.] Mifcarriage in Women, or the 
bringing forth a Child before its Time, that is not in a Capa- 
city to live. 

Aso’arive [abortif, F. abortivo, It.and Sp. of abortions, L.] 
pertaining to fuch a Birth, ftill-born, untimely; alfo that comes 
to nothing, as an abortive Defign. : 

An Aso’rrive, a fort of fine Vellum made of the Skin of 
a Calt-calf or Lamb. 

Aso'rtivery, before its Time. 

Ano’ativentss, Mifcarriage; alfo Unfuccefsfulnefs. 

Awo've [of aboytan, or aboyan, Sux. boben, D. O. and 
L, G.] alott, higher; alfo more than, as over and above ; like- 
wife befides: it is in general the oppofite to below or beneath. 

Anove Boarn, in the Sight of the whole World. 

To ae Anoveg, to excel. 

‘To pe Avove the World, to be rich. 

‘To Anou'np [ cbonder, Pe absadare, Wt. abundar, Sp. and 
Port. of adundare, L.) to have, enjoy, poflels, to produce more 
than cnough. 

Anou'r [of abotan, Sax. bupten, Du. buten, O. and L. G. 
Without, g, #. from without) round about; alfo near in Time 
and Place; alfo ready, as wbewt to go; allo almott; alfo con- 
CCIM 

To go anourt the Bulb. F. Tourmer autour dw pot (to turn 
about the Pot) to go a round about or a tedious Way in faying 
or daing any thing. 

Anou'ten [with Gardeners] a Term ufed to denote that 
Trees are budded. It properly fignifies a Swelling formed ia 
the human Body, which has come to a Head or Abfcefs, and 
is applied to Trees, in that the Buds of them do in like manner 
arile like finall Heads. 

A, Bp. is the ulual Abbreviation for drcFbitbop, 

Apracaba’Bra, this Word is a Spell or Charm, which is 
fill in Ufe and Eiteem with fome fuperttitious Perfons, who 
pretend to do Wonders by it in the Cure of Agues and Fevers, 
which is to be written in the Form of a Triangle, decreating 
one Letter every Line, till it comes to a Points and the lite, 
rate write the Letters in £az/ifb Characters in the Game Form. 
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A’nracar, a Name which Bu/ides, an Heretic of the 
fecond Century, gave to God, who, he faid, was the Author 
of 365, f.¢. the 365 Days in the Year, to which the Letters 
NIANININIIN bracadebra, are hid to amount. The 
Author of this Superitition is faid to have lived in the Time of 
Adrian, and it had its Name after Aérajan, or Abraxas ['Ajse>- 
fac, Gr.J a Deity that the Author adored; this he made his 
fupreme Deity, .and afcribed to him feveral petty fubordi nate 
Divinities, as feven Angels, who prefided over the Heavens 3 
and alfo according to the Number of Days in the Year, he held 
365 Virtues or Powers, or dependent Intell’gences:; The Value 
of the Letters in the Word, according to the Greed Numbers, 
made 363 thus, 

ABPAGZAE 
1 2100 t 60 1 200 

Ansanam’s Baum [in Botany) the Heimp-tree. 

To Aara‘ne [udradere, L.] to fave off. 

Asea‘s:on, a thaving off; alfo arazing or blotting oun ZL. 

Anrasion [with Surgeon] a faperticial railing of the Skia. 

Asrasion [ina Medicinal Senje] the wearing away the 
natural Mucus, which covers the Membranes, particularly thofe 
of the Stomach and Guts, by corrofive or fharp Humours. 

Angasion [with Phifijophers) that Matter which is worn 
of by the Attrition of Bodies one agsinit another. 

AnRENUNCIA ‘TION, a renouncing or forfaxing any thiag 
entirely. FL of ZL. 

A‘sric [with Chyngf} Sulphur. 

To Agnipee [udrezer, F.] to make fhorter in Words, to 
contract, till retaining the Seats and Subitance 

To Aprince [in Lase] ta make a Declaration, or count 
fort, by leaving out Part of the Plaint or Demand, and praying 
that the Defenaint may anfier to the other. i 

Aspri'pomenr [abrezement, F.) an abridging, ie. wherein 
the Jefs material Things are infiled on but briedy, ard tu the 
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whole brought into a lefler Compafs ; an Epitome or fliort Ac- 
count of a Matter; a Summary or fhort Account of the Matter 
of a Book. 

Apri‘oament of Account, &c. [in Low] is the making it 
fhorter by abttraéting fome of its Circumftances. 

Asroacn, as, fo fet abroach, or to pierce a Cath. 

Asro’an, without, without Doors, alfo in Foreign Countries. 

Anrocama ntuM. See Abbrochment, 

To A’srocate [abroger, F. abrogdr, Sp. of abrogare, L.] 
to difannul or abolifh, efpecially to repeal or make a 5 void, 
which was before in Force. : 

Aproca’Tion, Carr maed It. Abrogacicn, Sp. of Abro- 
gatio, L.] a difannulling, &¥c. L. 

Asroo’p [of brevan, Sax. to éreed,] as to fit abrood as an 
Hen on Eggs, to [Tin rue, Ge] Wi 7 

Anrotani'tes [a3porovi}ng, Gr. ine made of Sou- 
thernwood. 

Asro'taxum [aSpi]ar, Gr.) the Herb Southernwood. 

Asrotonr'tes (@3¢oreviins, Gr.] Wormwood Wine. 

Anru’rr [ adraptws, L.] Breaking or broken off fuddenly 
hafty 3 unfeafonable ; alfo te, 

The Asrurr [a5ruptum, L.] the uneven, rough, broken, 
or craggy Part of the Abyfs. Milton, 

Asru’ptiy, unfeafonably, haftily. 

Asgru’prsess, the breaking or being broken off on a fudden ; 
alfo Crage'nefs of a Rock, Mountain, &c. 

A’pscass adi F. of adjcefus, L. of abs and cede, L. to 
retires becaufe the Parts are dilunited by the Matter) a 
Tumor, Ulcer, or Swelling in any Part of the Body, whi 
may cither be diffolved, or be brought to run with Matter. 

To Ansei’np [ad/cindere, L.) to cut off. 

Assci'ss@ [in Comic Sefions, or other Curvilineal Figures] 

are the Parts of the Axis cut off by the 
Ordinates, and accounted downwards from 
the Vertex of the Seétion, thus V b or 
V B are a in this Figure. 
Some Writers call thefe the Jntercepred 
Axes or Intercepted Diameters. 

~ Anser'ssion [oi ab and fcinds, to cut) a cutting off. L. 

Aascission [with djfrofogers) a Term ufed, when three Pla- 
nets being within the Bounds of their Orbs, and in different De+ 
grees of the Signs the third comes to a Conjunction with the 
middle Planet, and cuts off the Light of the Girt. 

To Ansco’np [ad/tondere, L.] to hide one’s felf. 


A e [F. afenza, It. aufentia, Sp. of abjentia, L.} 
rn fe ree ff b, 0 It. aujente, Sp. of abjens, L.) afmes 
fend, Du. a L g rfend, H. G. from af or ab, from, 


and wefend or rather fepud , being] that is out of the Way, 
ming or wanting. 

To A’ncant one's felf, to be voluntarily abfent, not to ap- 
Foor, to keep out of hae A : 

Che Anseny Perfon ig altaps faulty ; or at Iealt is pretend- 
ed or fwppos'd to be fo; it being but too common for People to 
Tay the Blame of any Fault or Miltake upon thofe who being ab- 
fent can’t difprove it, or jultify themfelves, 

Long Asi:exr ealilp forgotten. To which agree, Out of 
Sight ext of Mind, or Seldom feen, foon forgotten; as likewite 
the Greek Proverbs Tnaw’ vaioves gidor ‘xx tigi gidos ( Diitant 
Friends sre no Friends) and Tleaads giaias aarpoomyopia dis- 
Avoe {forbearance of Converfation diffolves Friendthip.) The 
Germans fay ; Tug Den Gugen, aug Dem @inne, (Out of Sight, 
out of Mind.) This Proverb is but to true and evident in Fact to 
need any Explication. 

Agsenta’weous [adfentaneus, L.] pertaining to Abfence, 
done in Abience. 

Aasenrae’s, a Parliament held in Dudlin the 28th of Henry 
VIIL . 

Aast'stuiaten [ abfnthietu;, L.) mingled with Worm- 
wood. 

Assintnio' MENON [axle Ssuerev, Gr.] Southernwood, or 
Wormwood gentle. 

Aust'xruites [a3owSilns,, Gr.] Wine made of Worm- 


w 

Assi'ntarwm [alirSivor, Gr.) Wormwood. 

A’ssts? [a-tsc, Gr.] the bowed or arched Roof of a 

A'Psis Room, Houle, Oven, &'r, alfo the Ring or Com- 
pals of a Wheel. ; . 

Assis? [in a is when the Planets moving to their 

Arsis § higheit or lowelt Places are at a Stay ; the g 
4b is being called the Apogeum, and the low 45s the Pe- 
rigeur, 

To Assist [05 f(@ere, L.] to ceale or leave off. 

Ansore'te [«bjoletus, L.] out of Ufe, negleéted. 

Asso’:vatory [of ab/oluterivs, L.) pertaining to a Dif- 
charge or Acquittal. 

To Ansotve [abfeudre, F. affolvere, It. ebjaier, Sp. and 
Port. of ablolvere, L.) to acquit, to difcharge. 

A’ssoLuTeE [abjolu, F. afoluro, It. abjolute, Sp. of abjolutur, 
L.] free from the Power of, of independent on anothers alfo 
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having Perfection in isfclf; alfo unlimited, alfo arbitrary. 

Ansoture [with Grammariens) without Regimen or Gos 
vernment, asan ablative ab/aluge, 

_ Assorute Nowns Adjee. (with Grammarians} fach Ad 
jectives as are in the Pofitive Degree, as great, Jittle, low, Fels, 

Assotute Nouns Subjtant. fuch Nouns whole Significations 
imply a fimple Idea; asa Man, a Horfe, Earth, Air, bcs 

Ansoture [in Téealegy] is fometimes uted to denote a Thing 
being without any Caufe, in which Senfe Gad is abjolute. 

AusoLute is alfo ufed to fignify free from Conditions, as 
the Decrees of God are {aid to be abfolute in Refpect to Men. 

Ansotute [with Romani/?s) is ufed in fition to Decias 
ratory, as they hold that a Priett can forgive Sins ab/elutely; bu€ 
ae Proteftants Pom Pep we oe 

BsoLute Ejfate [in Law) an te all manner 
— and Incumbranes - 

ssoLute Eguation [with Affronomers] is the Agrregation 
or Sum of the Brent. and Once nbs ac = 

AssoLute Gravity [in Philof. and Mech.) that Property in 
Bodies, YY which they are faid to weigh io much, no Regard 
being had to any Citcumftances ot Modification, and always is 
as the Quantity of Matter contained in it. 

Ansoute Matien, fignifies the Change of Place in any 
moving Body. ' 

Assovute Numbers [Algebra] a Number which poffeffes 
one intire Part or Side of the Equation, and is always a known 
Quantity; and the Rettangle or Solid under the unknown Roots 
in Quadraticks and Cubicks; thus in this Equation, a a—- 16 
a == 36. the abfolute Number is 36, which is equal to the Pro« 
duct of the two Roots or Values, multiplied one into anothers 
this is called alfo Homegeneum Comparationis, by Vieta. 

Assotute Place, is that Part of infinite and immoveable 
Space, that any Body pofleffes. 

Assotute Space (with Philefopders] is a Space, which be- 
ing confider'd in its own Nature, without having any Regard 
to any external Thing, continues always the fame, and is im- 
moveable. 

- A’ssocutery [ab/olute, L.) after an abfolute manner. 

Assotutety [with Logitians) is uled of the Terms of a 
Propofition, that is without Relation to any Thing elfe. 

Assocutecy [in Opofition 

is faid not to forgive Men their Sins abfolutely s but upon 
Condition of Repentance, and future Amendment of Life. 

Assotutecy [with Geometricians] is ufed to fignify intires 
Bap as a Circle or a is a to be abfolutely 
round in Contradiftinftion to a Figure that is partly fo 
Oval, a Sphersid, &e. . ae 

Assotu’rion [F. afiluzione, It. abfoluciin, Sp. of abjo- 
atic, L.] a Pardoning, Remiflion or Forgivenefs of Sins, pro- 
nounced by a Priclt, be. 

gay or pele a the Canon-Law] a Juridical Agt, where. 
by a Prieft as a Judge, and by Virtue of a Power delegated to 
him from Chrift, remits Sins. 

ABSOLUTION i the Civil Lew] fignifies 2 definitive Sens 
tence, whereby a Man acculed of any Crime is acquitted. 

Apsouution [in the Reformed Churches] is ufually under- 
ftood of a Sentence by which a Perfon who ftands excommu- 
nicated, is freed or releafed from the Excommunication, 

Ansotuto’rium [with Phy/icians] an abfolute Remedy, or 

effectual Medicine; alfo a certain Cure or perfect Re- 


covery, Z, 

A’ssocutaness [of abjolu, F. ab/olutws, L.) Arbitrarinefs, 

 aacanace aes ae 
"BSONANT fonans, L.. | difagreeing, from the Purpofe, 

A’ssonous [ bonus, L.. ] abiurd. 2 ai 

Ansoware [O/d Lavo Record!) to deteft and avoid, 

To Anso’ne [with Gardeners, &c.] is a Term applied to 
thofe greedy Branches, that ing on Fruit-Trees, drink 
up and rob the other aol we ot the nutritious Juice, that 

ftand in need of for their Nourifhment and Augmentation. 
Bsore [aéjorber, F. afforbire, It. of abjordere, L.] to fup 
or {wallow up; to deyour, to confume, to waite. 

Anso’rsents [abjorbans, F. of abfortentia, L.] Medicines 
which temper and qualify the fharp Juices in the Body, by im- 
bibing or upping them 7: 

ere bferptus, - fapped up, &e. sks 

BSQUE Hoc, [i. ¢. without this] Words ception made 
of ¥3 a Travete L. . Ie ab 
"To Asstai'n [s‘abfiner, F. afenerfi, It. ener, Sp. of 
abjtinere, L.) ny to ra “ . 

Aaste'mious [afemio, It. aijtémio, Sp. of abfemius, L.] 
ig oi faid of one who drinks no Wine; moderate, temperate 
in Diet. 


Apste’mious.y, foberly, 9; aor 
Asste’miousness, Sobriety, Temperance. 
AnsTe'NTION — Law] a keeping or withholding aa 
Heir from taking Poffeffion of his Inheritance. 
To Azsis’ncs, to wipe off, to cleanie, 


c ApiTs RGEYT 


ion to Terms and Conditions) as 
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Anste'raent [adfergen:, L.] cleanfing. — 

Asste'acents [with Piyictans] Medicines of a cleanfing 
or feowring Quality. 

Asste’esion, a wipingaway. ZL, 

Apsre'rsive [deterfif, FB. ajerfioe, Wt. abferfies, Sp, ab- 
fecfivus, L.) pertaining to wiping away; alfo the fame as Ab- 
flergent. 

Ansrerstve Medicines, fuch as are ufed to clear the Skin 
and outward Parts of the Body from Filth. 

A'nstinence [ad/finentia, L.] an abisining from Food, 
Drink, Pleafures, Lufts, &¢, j 

AssTINeNce is properly reprefented in Painting, by a Wo- 
man of a healthy Conititution, holding one Hand on her Mouth, 
and in the other a Scrall, upon which the Words, User, men ne 
aiutar, Lufe but don’t abule. 

Assrinesce from Evil, is reprefented by a Woman crown'd 
with Laurel, kaning on a Pedeftal, and looking attentively on 
the Decalogue, which lies before her. Under her Feet lie Ser- 
pents, ‘Tortoiles and broken Arrows, and by her Side flands a 
Camel. 

A’sstinent [a/imente, It. abjfinénte, Sp. of ab@inens, L J 
refraining trom, or woderately ufing Wine, Food, &e. 

Ansto'RteD [ot «és and tortus, L.) wrung or wrefted from 
by Violence. 

A’asteact [aéPradum, ae of abfrabere, 1..] a thort 
Draught or Copy of an original Writing; the Abridgment of a 
Book, Record, &e 

ApstTRacr = Logicians} any Quality, as it is confidered 
apart, without Regard had to its Concrete or Subject. 

Anstract [in Philofopoy) that which is feparated from fome 
other Thing, by an Operation of the Mind, called Abftrattion. 

An Anstract Idea, is fome fimple Idea, detach’d and — 
rated from any particular Subject or complex Idea, for the fake 
of viewing and coniidering it more dillinctly, as it is in it {elf, 
its own Nature, &e. 

To Asstract [adjratre, F. afruere, 1. abfraer, Sp. of 
ehidrabere, L.) to draw away from, to take from or out of, 

Anstaact Nambers [with drithmeticiam) fach as are con- 
fidered as pure Numbers, without being applied to any Subjeét. 

Anstra ‘creo Mathematicé:, is uled in Oppofition to mix‘d 
Mathematicks; the former fignifying pure Arithmetic, Geo- 
metry or Algebra. 

Anpstra‘etep Nouns Sudfantives [with Grammarians, &c.} 
are {uch Nouns as denote a Things the Exiftence of which is 
real, and in the Nature of the Thing; but fubliits only in the 
Underitanding; as Humanity, Truth, Vigilance, &c. 

Apstra‘crepty [of a 7raétus, L.) by way of Abftradt. 

Anstra‘ctive [aifradtions, L.) that may be abflra¢ted or 
drawn from. 

Asstra’crion [F. ajfrazione, It. in Pdilefopby] is an 
Operation of the Mind, whereby it feparates Things naturaliy 
¢onjundt or exilting together, and forms and confiders Ideas of 
"Things thus feparated. A Power or Faculty which is peculiar to 
the Mind of Man, in Contradiltinétion to the natural Capacity 
of brute Beafts; by the Help of which Faculty he can make his 
Ideas or Conceptions relating to particular Things, to become 
general Reprelentatives of all of the fame kind. Thusif the Eye 
reprelent to a Man Whitenefs in a Wall, he can contider abltrac- 
tedly that Quality of Whitenels, and find it attributable to many 
other Things, and plainly dittinguifhes it trom them; as Snow, 
Milk, Chalk, &e, 

Aasstaicren (adfriaus, L.] loofened, unbound. 

To Anstri'nce [adfringere, L.J tw unbind or loofen. 

To Ansrau’pe [udjrudere, L.) to thrult for to pulh away, or 
from. 

Aastrru’se [adfros, FP, w/frajo, It. abjfrifo, Sp. of abtre- 
yu, L.] obfcure, dark, not ealy to be underitood, deep, hidden, 
‘or far removed from the common Apprcheniions or Ways of 
conceiving. 

aAustru’sevess? Obfeurity in Meaning, Unintelligible- 

AustTRu‘sity nefs, 

AustTRu'seELy, obicurely, unintellizibly. 

To Ausu'me [ofa and jamere, L. in Péyse] to take away, 

Ansu'Rp [abjurde, F. affards, Wt. abjurds, Sp. of abfur- 
dus, L.] not agreeable to Realon or common Senie, or that 
thwarts of goes contrary to the common Notions and Appre- 
henfions of Men; impertinent, filly, foolih. 

Assu'noness 2 [wiiurdité, F. ajurditd, lt. of abjurditas, 1.) 

Ansu’roity § Difagrecableucis to Reafon, tmpertinence, 
Folly 3 an Error or Offence again fome generally allowed Truth 
or Principle. 

Ansu‘roLY, impertinently, foolifhly. 

Anu'sDance [adondume, PF. abbondanza, It. 
Sp. of abvaduntia, L.) great Plenty. 

Anu'npant [udendant, F. addondunte, lt. abindante, Sp. 
of abwndans, L.) abounding. 

Anunpant Numbers (with Mrithmeticians) fach Numbers, 
whote wguot Parts added together, make more than the whole 
Namber, of which they ase Parts as 20, whole a/iguet Parts 


abundincia, 
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are 10, 5, 4, 2, t, and make 223 and 14, whofe affgaot Parts 
are 6, 4, 3, 2, 8, Which added together, make 14, 

Asunna’stta, as an allegorical Deity, was reprefented by 
the Ancients, asa very beautiful Woman, crown'd with Flowers, 
having on a green Garmerit enibroidered with Gold: In her 
Right Hand, a Horn of Plenty, fil'd with Pruits; and in her 
Lett, Ears of Corn, ftanding in the midit of all Sorts of tem- 
poral Bleflings. 

Aasunpa'ntry, plentifully, . 

Asu’st (adus,F. absjo, \t. and Sp. of ofusus, Le] the irre: 
gular or ill Ute of a Thing, or fomething introduced contrary 
to the proper Order and Intention of it; Asront, 

Se/fApuse, the Crime called otherwile, Sclf-Pollution. 

To Asu’se (abuser, F. abufare, It. abufar, Sp. of abujure 
of aduti, L,] to make a bad ule of, to mifufe, toaffront, or do 
one an Injury. 

Asu'sio, the abufing or mifufing of a Thing, Z. 

Anustio [in Rhetoric) a Figure, the fame as Catachre/is. 

Apu'stve [aduficas, L.] Affrontive, offenfive, injurious. 

Asu’sivey, offenfively, injurioufly. 

Anu‘siveness, Offenfivenefs, Afrontingnefs, fr, 

To Asvu’t [of eboutir, F.} to bound or border 

Ae AnauTrT§ upon. 

BU'TALS 

Anvu'rtats $ See Absuttal:. 

Asu'tMent, that which abuts or borders upon another, 

Asutri'tion [with Botani?.] yellow Mallows 

Aby'smat, pertaining to an Abyts. 

A’nyss [abime, F. abiffe, tt. bifme,Sp ady fiz, L. of 
“ABuse@-, Gr.]_A bottomlefs Pit or Gulf, or any prodigious 
Deep vehere no Bottom can be found; or is fuppos‘d to have no 
Bottom; avait unfathomable Depth of Waters, fuch as is fap- 
pofed to be inclofed in the Bowels of the Earth. 

Apyssi'nes, A People of Erbiopia, who are Chriftians of 
the Greeé Church. 

Ac 2 at the Beginning or End of a Name of a Town or 

Ax Place is the Saxen Word (ac) which fignifies an Oat, 

Axe § and generally denotes the Place to take its Name of 
Ok, as Adon ts as much as to fay Osk-Yoors, and Azflin's acy 
Axjiin's-Oak; and as for the Names of Perfons of the fame 
Form, they are for the molt part derived from the Places of their 
Birth, or fome Atchievement there. 

Aca‘cta [with Botanists] the Name of a Shreb, or the Gum 
of Acacia, called alfo the binding Bean-tree. 

Acacia Le Medallifts] a kind of Roll, refembling a Bag, 
feen on Medals in the Hands of feveral of the Confuls and Egi- 
perors, after drajPaffas. : 

Rob Acacta, Conferve of Sloes, which is ufed inftead of the 
true Acacia. : 

A’cacy [‘Axaaia Gr.] Innocence, a being free from Malice. 

Acape'mic @ [academigue, F. accatemics, It. academice, Sp. 

Acape’mick § of academicus, L. belonging to an Academy. 

Acapve'micks ['Axednurvel, Gr} the Ditciples of Plate, 
who were fo named, becaufe they Rudied in the public School, 
called Academia, a famous School, not far from dthens, built and 
planted with Trees, as others fay, from Cady: the Phenician; 
others ftom Academius who built it, whofe great Degrre wes 
Unum fcio quod nibil feio, i.e, I know this one Thing, that f 
know nothing: A Sect of Sceptical Philofophers, who taught 
that all Things were uncertain and that Men ought to doubt of 
ali Things, and believe nothing. 


Acapvemr’ctan? A Name now ufed for Members of mocern 
ACADE’MIAN Academies, or initiruted Societies of learned 
Perfons. 


Aca'pemy [ Academie, PF, Accademja, \t, Académia, Sp. and 
L. of Azad nuit. as fome will, of ax the healing, and dpe 
the People] An Univerfitys a Place where Perfong are tauche 
the liberal Arts and Sciences, €¢, Ie is alto usd tor a particular 
Society of ingenious Perfons, ellablift’d for the haprovement of 
Learning, &'¢% Cejar Ripa reprelents an Academy emblemati- 
cally, by a Heroin having a Crown of Gold on her Head, a 
Garment of many Colours, a File in her right Hand, with the 
Motto prtTrRauit aTQue Pouit; anda Garland of Myrtle, 
Laurel and Ivy, reprefenting fo many different Species of Poe- 
try, in her Lett: Her noble Atpect, to exprets Solidity of Judy- 
ment; her Crown of Gold, the refining of Ideas conceiv'd in 
the Brain by many Trials and Experiments; the Variety of Co- 
lours in her Garment, the Diverfity of Sciences; the File in 
her Land, the polilhing of Writings from Drot® and Superflui- 
ty; and laftly, the Garland, the honourable Reward due to 
thofe who excell. See Plated. Fiz. 1. 

A’‘capemy, is allo now uled for a fort of Collegiate School or 
Seminary, where young Perfons are inftruéted in a privateway, 
in the liberal Artsand Sciences, as thofe of the Now-con% rrite. 

Acapemy ,or Academy Figure (with Painters) is a Drawing 
or Delign, done after a Model, with Crayon or Pencil. 

Acavemy [of Horfemanjbip) is alfo uled to fignity a Ridine- 
School, a Place where Perions are taught to ride the Great Horie, 
and yther Exerciles, as Fencing, &'c. 

at? 
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, 4a A’cavemy, in the Canting Dialed, isa Brothel, Bawdy 
Houle or Receptacle for all Sort of Vagrants. Here the young 
ones are initiated and inflruéted, as well in the Canting Lan- 
guage, asin their feveral Cheats and lmpoftures: And here they 


‘are afterwards feparated into Tribes, according to their different 


Capscitics for Mitchicf, 

A’catn, [with Chym its] Vinegar. 

Acity put [Axtavgn,Gr.] the Sea-Nettle, or great flinging 
Nettle, L. 
~ Aca’e ra (with Betani/ts] the Wall-Flower, L. 

Acaxa'ceous [of axdé&w to fharpen, or rather dxav$a a 
Thon] prickly; pertaining to’all Plants of the Thiltle kind, 
fometines alfo the prominent Parts of Animals. 

Acanra’sotus ['Axar]apoaQ, of axarda, a Thorn, and 
farrw to calt out, Gr.) a Surgeon's Inftrument, refembling a 

irof Pincers, to extract any Thing that may happen to tlick 
in the Ocaphagus. 

Aca’xtua [‘Axar3a, Gr.) a Thorn, Brier or Bramble, Z. 

Aca‘stua [with Aratenf:] the molt backward Protube- 
rance or Knob of the Merteéra’s of the Back, otherwile called 
Spina dorf. : . 

AcanriaLeu’ce [ AxerSaactxn, Gr.) the white Thorn, 2, 

Aca’xruion [ AxeySsor, Gr.] the Oat-Thiille, 

Aca‘nruaToria’ria, Tragacanth or Dragant, ZL. 

Aca’xriice, [Axar3ixh, Gr.) a fivect and pleafant Juice, 
contained in the Top of Pellitory or Ivy, Z. 

Aca’xtuis [with Botaxifs) the Herb Groundeel, Z. 

Aca’sruus ["Axav3 3, Gr.) the Herb Bears-breech, Bears- 
foot or Brank-urline. 

A‘caron, ['Axaeiy, Gr.) the Plant Wild-Myrtle or Gow; 
aliv Butcher's-broom. 

A’carus [‘Axep&, Gr.] the Hand-worm; a finall Worm 
breeding in Wax, , 

A’canus ["Axae, Gr.] a Mufhroom or Toad-fool, 

Aca‘rpy [acarpia, L. of ’Anzpwia, of @ privat, and 
xeprss, Gr, Fruit Unftruitfulnels, Barrennefs. 

ACATALE’CTOS é ('AxaraanntS, Gr.) a Verve ex- 

Acatare‘cric Ferfe § 
not one Syllable too much or too little, ‘ 

Acatate’pric [of ‘Axajaanx]S4, Gr.) incomprehentible. 

Acatare’pex, [acatalepjia, L. of "Anateantia, Gr.) In- 
comprehenuiiblenefs, or the Impoflibility of comprehending or 
conceiving a ‘Thing. . 

Acata‘tis ['Axe]aass, Gr.] the leffer kind of Juniper, Z, 
Botan. 

Acate’ra ['Aneliee, Gr ]the greater Juniper-Tree. 

Aca TEry b the King’s Howhhold] a Sort of Check between 
the Clerks of the King's Kitchen, and Surveyor. 

AcaTnarsi'a [AxaSepsia2 of « neg. and xadalew, Gr. 
to purge or cleanic} that Filth or impurity in a difeafed Body, 
which is not yet purged off. 

Aca‘Tia, a little Thorn growing in Egypt, out of the Leaves 
and Fruit of which is prefs'd a black Juice, which bein *d, 
is call'd by the fame Name, and has a very aftridive Qu ity. 
See Aiacia, 

Acau’tis 2 [with Borazifs] a Term ufed of Plants that 

Acav‘to: § icem to want Stalks, whofe Flower creeps on 
the Ground. 

Accarita‘’ae [Law Word] to pay Relief to the chief Lord, 

Acca'Pitum (Lew Wore) Reiet due to the Lords of the 
Manors. . 

Accepas ap Cuasiam, a Writ direfted to the Sheriff, re. 
guiring him to go to the Court of fome Lord or Franchiie, 
where any {alle Judgment is fuppofed to have been made in an 
Suit in a Court of Record, that a Record may be made of the 
fame Suit there, and certified into the King’s Court, 

Accepas av Vice-comitem, a Writ diretted to the Co- 
roner, requiring him to deliver a Writ to the Sheriff, who having 
hada Pone delivered to him, fuppreffes it. 

To Acce'pe [accedere, L.] to come to, to draw near to, 
to ¢nfer into, 

To Acce'LeRrate [accelerer, F. accelerare, It. acelerir, Sp. 
of accelerare, L.] to haiten, to quicken, or put on, 

Acce Lenaten Motion, (in Merbanicts] a Motion which re- 
ecives continual Increments or Acceflions of Velocity. 

Accece’raTion, [acceleration, F. accelerament, It. acce- 
feraciin, Sp.} a Haitening, &'r. 

Accetgration [with Pbilsfopbers) a continual Increafe of 
Motion in any heavy Bodies, tending towards the Centre of the 


-Earth, by the Force of Gravity. 


_ Accerraarion [with the ancient eriegertedl a Term ufed 
in refpeét to the fixed Stars, and fignified the Dificrence be- 
tween the Revolution of the Primum M.dile, and the Solar Re- 
volution, which was computed at 3 Minutes and 46 Seconds. 

Acceterato'res [in Anatery) certain Muicles fo called of 
accelerandi, i, e haitening. 

AcceLeratonss Urine, [with Anatomifis] aPair of Mufcles 
belonging to the Penis; they arite flethy trom the upper Part of 
the Cretors, as it pafles under the Os Padis, and are inferted on 


actly perfect, im which there is: 


AC 
each Side of the Cerpora cavernofa Penis; the Ufe of whichis 
to expedite the Pailaze of the Urine and Genitura. 

2 Acce'’np Srindere [..] to kindle or fet on Fire. 

cce’Nston [Pbilejophy | the in-kindling or fetting a i- 

tal Body on Fire. si . pan 

A’ccent fF. accents, It. acénte, Sp. of arcentus, L.} Tone, 
Tenor, Tune, the Rifing or Falling of the Voice, or a Tone 
and Manner of Pronunciation, contrfied from the Country in 
which a Perfon was bred, or refided 2 confiderable time. 

Accent (with Rbetericians] a Tone or Modulation of the 
Voice, ufed Jometimes to denote the Intention of the Orator or 
Speaker, to give a good or ill Signification to bis Words. 

Grave Accent {sith Grarsmariam) is this Mark (°) over a 
Vowel, to thew that the Voice is to be depreis'd, 

Acute Accent is this Mark (') over a Vowel, to thew that 
the Voice is to be railed. 

Circumflex Accent is this Mark (~) over a Vowel in Grevd 
and points out a kind of Undulation of the Voice. 

The Long Accexr [in Grammar] fhews that the Voice is 

= “ _ the Vowel that hath that Mark, and is exprefied 
hus (~). 

The Short Accext [in Grammar] fhews that the Time of 

pronouncing ought to be fhort, and is marked thus (¥). 

Accent (in Mujie) a certain Modulation or Worblinz of 

the Voice, to expreds the Paffons either naturally or artificially. 

To Accent [«ccentwer,F. accemtuarc, It, acentuar, Sp.) to 

mark with an Accent, 
Acce’ntor, one of three Singers in Parts, 

To Acce’xtu ats [eccentwatam, L.} to pronounce in reading 

or {peaking according to the Accent. 

AccENTUA’TION, a pronouncing or markinga Word, fo as 

to lay a Strefs of the Voice upon the right Vowel or Syllable. 

To Acce'rr [accepter,F. accettare, It. acetdr, Sp. accei- 

oo, oe acceptams of accipere, L.] to receive favourably or 
kindly. 

Acce’prante [acctidle, Sp. of acecptabiliz, L.} that may be 
favourably or kindly received, &c. agreeable. e 

Acce’PraBLy, agreeably, 

Accr'PTABLENESS, Agrecablenels, Pleafantnels, fe. 

AccE’PTANCE, an accepting or receiving favourably or kindly. 

Acceptance 2 [in Law] a tacit agreeing to fome former 

Accerra’tion§ Act done by another, which might have 
been undone or avoided, if fuch Acceptance had not heen: Thus 
ifa Man and his Wife, fiezed of Land in Right of his Wife, do 
join in making a Leale by Deed, relerving Rent; the Husband 
dying, the Wife receives or accepts of the Rent, the Leafe fiall 
be made good by this Acceptance in her, and thal! bar her from 
bringing the Writ Cui in cita, agsintt the Tenant. 

Accerrarion [ acceptation, Fs accettazione, It. ecetaciin, 
Sp. with Grav.) the received Meaning of a Word, or the Senie 
in which it is utually taken. 

Accertria’ rion [Civil Ler) a Diftharge from the Creditor 
tothe Debtors the fame as an Acyuittance in the Common Law. 

Acce'prion, Acceptation, 

Acce'ss (acces, F. acerca, It. wctjo, Sp. of accefus, I) Ad- 
mittince, Approach or Paflage toa Place or Perion. 

Access (Ou Englié]an Ague, the Fit of an Acue or Fever. 

Acca’ssipie (F. acecyidile, It. of acces iSilis, L.] Something 
that may be approached, or that Accefs may be had to. 

AccessipLre Height, is exher that which may be meafured 
mechanically,by applying a Meafure to its or elle it is an Height 
whofe Foot or Bale can be approached to, and from thence 2 
Length meafured on the Ground. 

Acce’ssiox, Addition orIncreafe, the A& whereby a Thing 
joins or unites it felt to fomething exifling before; allo comin 
to, as the coming of a King to the Crown. (F. but not in the 
latter Senfe.) 

Accession [with Phyfcian:} the Fit or Time of being 
wort in any Intermittent; the fame as Peroxy.er2, 

Acc’gssoriLy, a3a Complice, and not asa Principal. 

A’ccessony [accefiire, F, accefirie, It. and Sp.) additional, 
or that is a Comptice. 

Accessory [by Statate]a Perfon, who encovrares, advifes, 
or conceals an Oriender, who is guilty of Felony by Statute. 

Accesso’rius Willie [with Agetomi?s) a Nerve fo termed, 
from Dr, Willis, itstnventor. It arifes from the Meduila Spina 
dis, about the Beginning of the fixth Pair of the Neck, and af- 
cends to the Head; and having there enter'd the Skull, it paffes 
out of it again, and is cotally tpent on the Mujendas Tropezius. 

A'ccessorny? [in Ciel Laze} any Thing that of Right be- 

A’ecessary § longs or depends on another, althou:rh it be 
feparated from its as if Tiles be taken from a Houte to be laid 
on agiin, they are an Acceflary, if the Houle be tobe fold. 

A’ccessony @ [in Common Lazy] A Perion guilty of Felony, 

Acataive though not principally, but by Participation, 
as Advice, Command, Concealment, Aiding or Afiitings and 
this may be either before or atter the Fact. 

A'ceipence [wecidsatia, L.) a litle Gook, containing the frit 
Principtes of the Latin Tongue. 


Per 
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Per accipens [with Pholsfophers} that which does not fol- 
low from the Nature of the Thing, but from forme accidental 
Quality of it. 

A’ccrpant [F. accidente, It. acidente, Sp. of accidens, LJ 
A Cafualty or Chance ; or a contingent Effect, or Something 
produced cafually and without any Fore-knowledze or Deltina- 
tion of it in the Agent that produced it or, to whom it hap- 

ns. 

Accipenr [with Logicians] is taken in a three-fold Senfe. 

1. In Oppotition to the Effence of a Thing, for whatever 
does not really belong to a Thing, but only cafually; as the 
Clothes a Perfon wears, the Money in his Pocket, &e. 6, 

2. Many Qualities are termed Accidents, in Contradiftinfion 
to the effential Properties of any Subject; becaute they are there 
not effentially, but accidentally. ‘This the Schoolmen call eeci- 
dens pracdicabile, andit implies a common Quality, which may 
or may not be in any Subject; as Whitenefs in a Wall, &. 

3. A Thing is called an Acctpant in Oppofition to Sub- 
ftance, when it is in its Effence or Nature to fubiift in, inhere, or 
cleave to fome Subltance, and cannot be alone. ‘This they alfo 
call accidens prae-dicamentale, and in this Senfe the laft nine Predi- 
caments are called Accidents, or it is thus with al] Qualities what- 
foever. 

A Thing is alfo frequently filed an Accident, im reference to 
its Caufe, or at leaft as to our Knowledge of it, and by this an 
Effect either cafually produced, or which appears to have been 
fo to us, is commonly underftood. 

Common Accipenys [with Legicians] is the fifth of the uni- 
verfil Ideas, and are when the Objeét is a true Mode, which may 
be feparated at leaft by the Mind, from the Thing of which jtis 
faid to be an Accident, and yet the Idea of that Thing fhall not be 
deitroyed ; as round, bard. Sag) rece &e. 

Entitive Accipents [in Meraphyscks) are either primary or 
fecondary. 

Primary entitive Accipents, are fach as are abfolute, as 
Quantity and Quality. 

Refpeive entitive Acctpent [with Logicians) is Relation. 

Maiificative entitive Accipents (with Metaphyficians] are 
quando (when), wéi (where), fitws (Situation), baditas (Habit). 

Predicable Acctoent [with Logicians] implies a common 
Quility, which may be, or may not be in the Subject, as a par- 
ticular Colour. as Rednefs in a Wall, &e. A 

Predicamental Acctpest [with Legicians] is when it is in 
its Etfence or Nature to {i in, inhere or cleave to forme Sub- 
ftance, and cannot be alone. 

Accipsnt [with Pdyjicians) is fuch as does not flow imme- 
diatcly from the firit Caufe s but trom cafual Interpofitions ; Some 
ufe the Expreflion in much the fame Senfe as Symptom. 

Abjolute AccipENnt [with Reman Catholicts] is an Accident 
which does, or may pofiibly fubfift, at leatt miraculouily , or by 
fome fupernatural Power, without a Subjett. 

Accipents [in Hera/dry] are the principal Points in an 
Efcutcheon. 

Acctpenr [with Afrologers] are the moi remarkable Chances 
that have happened to a Man im the Courfe of his Lite ; as a 

reat Sicknefs at fuch a Year; an extraordinary Fortune another 
= 3 and at another Time an imminent Danger, 

Accipe’ Ntab [ accidents!, F. accidentale, It. accidental, 
Sp. of accidentalis, L.) pertaining to Accidents, happening by 


ce. 

Accipentat Digwities and Detilities [with Afrofgers) cer- 
tain cafual Affeétions or Difpolitions of Planets, by which 
they are ftrengthened or weakened, on acconnt of their being in 
fuch a Houle of the Figure. 

AccrpentaL Point [in Per/pefive] a Point in the Horizon. 
tal Line, where Lines parallel among themfelves do meet, though 
_ are not perpendicular to the Figure, 

CCIDENTALLY, cafually. 

Accripe'’nratness [ot accidentadis, L.] the happening by 
chance. 

Acerpity [accidites, ty Slothfulnefs, 

Accer'pious [accidivs, L.] Slothful. 

Acer'net (accinftus , L.) girded, prepared, ready. 

Acci’prent [accipiens, L.] receiving ; alfo a Receiver. 

ACCIPITRI'NA Botany) the Herb Hawk-weed. 

Acctati’'M, Acclamation., Milton, 

Accr'se [accife, F.] Excife, a Tax on Beer, é&'¢. 

Acctama’tion, F. [acclamazione, tt, aclamaciin, Sp. of 
acclamatio, L.] a Shouting of the People for Joy; exprefling their 
Applaufe, Eiteem or Approbation of any Thing. 

Accui’vis [in Anatomy] a Matcle called alfo Odliguas ajcen- 
dens. 

Aceur'vity [acclividad, Sp. aeclivira, Tt. A 
acclivitas, L.) is a Steepnefs reckoned upwards 
on a Slope; Declivity is a Steepnets downwards s 
thus B A is an Acclivity, and A B a Declivity. 

Accui'vous [atclivis, L.] rifling upwards B 
eep up, 


AC 


Acctorep [with Farriers] is faid of a Horfe that is nailed or 
pricked in pages. 

A’ccota, an Husbandman that comes from other Parts to tifl 
the Land. 

Accoxa’pg , an Embracing about the Neck; Clipping and 


colings a Ceremony anciently ufed in the conferring of Knighté 


A’ccorent [accolens, L.] dwelling hard by, 

Accotxs’ [in Heraldry) collared, or wearing a Collar F. 

To Acco'mmopate [accommoder, F. accommodare, It. acoms 
dar, Sp. of accommodare,L.] to provide for, ot furnith with; 
to ey or compofe a Difference, to fit to, to adjuft, to apply. 

o Accommopare [with Geometricians} to adapt or fit a 
Line or Figure into a Circle, &¢. according as the Conditions of 
the Propofition or Problem do require. 

Accommopa'rion [accommodement, F. accommodemente, It. 
ecomodamiento, Sp] an adapting, fitting. adjufting &&'¢. alfo the 
Compofure or putting an End to a Difference, Quarrel, &¢, alfo 
gar pct 

ccommopa'tion [in Phil: the Application of o 
Thing by Analogy to aha ver a a 

ACCOMPANIMENT, fomething attending or added as a Cir- 
cumitance to another, cither by the way of Ornament, or for the 
fake of Symmetry, or the like. 

Accompaniments [in Heraldry] are all fuch Things as are 
applied about the Shield, oy way of Ornament, 2s the Belt, Mant- 
a Supporters, &'c. 

o Acco'mPany [acompagnare, It. accompanmar Sp. accom- 
pagnr, F.] to go or come with, to wait on, to keep Company 
with, 

ie Accompany a Foice, i. ¢, to play to it with proper Initru- 
ments. 

An Acco'mptice [It. and Sp. Corpiice. F.] one who has” 
Hand in a Matter, or ee pivy to = fame ial or Defign 


with another, 

ToAcco'sprisn [compire, It. eumplir, Sp. accomplir, F.) to 

rform, finith or fultil ; alfo to execute or ioe pone or 

hing to Perfeétion. 

A Perjon well Acco’mptisuep, one who has extraordinary 
Parts, and has acquired great Accomplithments in Learning, 

Acco'MPLISHMENT [compimento, It, exmplimento, Sp. eccom- 
piferent, F.) the entire Execution, Atchievement, or F ulnlling 
of i propoied or ——— 

CCOMPLISHMENTS, Acquirements in Literature, Art Sci 
good Behaviour, &¢. oe ar 

Acco'met, See Account. 

Acco’ap, [F. accordo, It. acuérde, Sp.) Agreement, Con- 

t, ° 

Accorn[ Common Law] Agreement between feveral Perfons or 
Parties, to make Satistaction for an Affront or Trefpafs commit- 
ted one againft another, — 

Accorp [in French Mujic] is the Produétion, Mixture and 
Relation of two Sounds, of which the one is Grave, and the other 
Acute. 

To Accorn [accordare, It, accordir, Sp. s‘accorder, F.) to 
agree, to hang together. 

_Acco’Rronatep [accorperatus, L.) joined or put to, imbo- 

To Acco’st [aceafare, It. of accyfer, F.] to make or come 
up to a Perfon, and {peak to him. 

Acco'RDING 


AccorpING at agreeable to. 


Acco'unt [compte or conte, F. conta, Ie, exénta, Sp. conta, 
Port. probably of accomputare, L. whence accompter, F.] a Com 


putation of the Number of certain Things, a Reckoning. 
: Account, Efteem, Repute; alfo Ground ; alfo Rehearfal, Re- 
tion. 
Accounr [in a Lew Sen/e] a particular Detail or Enumera- 
tion delivered to a Court orJudge &¥¢. of what a Man has received 
Oe saan for another, in the Management of his Affairs, 


+ 
Accou'nt 2 in Common Law] a Writ or Adtion that lies 
Acco’mer § againit a Man, who by his Office is obliged to 
give an Account to another, (as a Bailliff to his Mailer, &c.) and 
refufes to do it. 
Account of Sales [in Traffic] an Account in which the Sale 
of Goods is particularly fet down. 
ta wa AccouNT, or by no Means. 
pon all Accounts, by all Means, alfo, in every Refpett. 
To Account, to give a Reckoning, alfo to believe, to cfleem, 
To Account (or give a Reafon) for. 
Accou'srasLe [ comptable, F. of computadilis, L.) liable to 
give an Account, an{werable, 
Accountant 2 [computatcr,L.] one who is well verfod in 
Acco’MPTANT § Arithmetic, cafting up of Accounts, an able’ 
Atithmetician. 
Accountant [in Law] a Perfon who is obliged to render an: 
Account to another, ‘ 7 
C) 


‘always governed by 


Ac 


To Accou'tReE [of accaxtrer, F.] to drefs, attire, trim, efpe- 
cially with warlike Accoutrements. 
Accou'TREMENT [ accoutrement, F.] Drefs, & rc. as be- 


Accre'Tion, growing or fticking to. L, 

Accretion [with Natwraij!s) an Addition of Matter to any 
Body externally ; but it is frequently apply'd to the Increale of 
fuch Bodies as arc without Life, and it is allo called Appojition or 
Fuxta-pofition. ; 

Accretion @ [with Civi/iams) a vague or vacant Portion of. 

A’ccrement§ Ground, joined or united withGrounds held 
or poffefs'd by another, ; 

'o Accro’acn [accrecher, F.] to hook or grapple unto; alfo 
invade another Man's Right ; to encroach ao 

Accro’acument, an Encroachment, &c, 

Accrocue’ [in Heraldry] is when one Thing hooks into 


, F. 
To Accrvu’e 2 [of accrefcere, L. or accroitre, F.) to be in- 

To Accre'w creafed or added to; alfo to fall toa Per- 
fon by way of Accretion or Acceffion, +, as great geod will ac 
crew from it. 

Accusa’tion, a fitting down, or lying at Table, Z. 

Accusr’tiox, a fitting down, L. 

To Accu’ss [accumbere, L.) ‘To lie down at, or fit at Table. 

ToAccu’mutate [ It. acumular, Sp. accumuler, F.. accu- 
mulare, L.} to beap up, or gather together in Heaps. 

Accumuta’tion, [Fr. of Lat.] a heaping up. 

A’ccuracy [accuratezza, It, accuratio, L.) Ex- 

A’ccuRmaTENEss aéinefs, Ni , 

A’ccurate [acewrate, It. accuratus, L.) done with Care, 
exact. 

Accu’rsen, [of ad, d Y Euphony changed into ¢, and cu- 
nye, Sax.) lying, under a Curfe, or excommunica 

Accu’saste [accufabi is, L.) that may be, or delerves to be 
accufed. 
Accusa’Tio [in the Ciei/ Lew) is the intending a crimi- 
Accusation $ nal Adtion againit any one, cither in one’s 
own Name, or that of the Publick, Z. 

Accusation [accujation, Fr. accufazzione, It. acufaciin, Sp. 
of accufatio, L.) a Charge of forme Fault or Crime, an Impe: 
ment. 

Accu'sative Cale (Accufatif, Fr. Accufatino, It. — 
Sp. of Accufatiews, L. in Grammar] the 4th Cafe of a Noun, 
a Verb Active. 

Accus’atory [accufatorias, L.] of or belonging to Accufa- 


To Accuses [It. accufer, F. acuzar, Sp. & Port. accufa- 
rt, L.] to charge with a Fault or Crime, to cenfure, to inform 
againlt, indiét or impeach. ‘ 

Accu’sens [according to Cornelius Agrippa] the 8th Order of 
the Devils, whole Prince is called Afferoth, i. ¢, a Spy, and in 
Latin Diabolas of SyePheaaw, Gr. to accufe falfelys; who in the 
Revelations is called the Accufer of the Brethren, &c. 
gecen se renaes [of accoutamé, F.) cuftomarily, according 

Cuftom 


To Accus’tom [accoutumer, F. accoflumare, It. accoflumbrar, 
Sp.] ones felf, to inure or ule him(clf to. 

Ace [afé, It. a1, Sp. deg, Du. Of, G. Ace, Sax. As or as, 
Fr. ACav, Gr] that Side of a Dice on which the Number 
one is exprefled; of likewife the one at Cards. 

Aces [Sea term) Hooks for the Chains, 

Aimbs- 2 ace [Arsbefas, F, Ambafi, It.] both Aces upwards 
. pare at oa fu 

ce’poinT, the fquare of a dye having a fingle point. 
* Ace’pHai[Axnégeao:, of oe Slane an! Head,Gr. 
i. ¢. having no Head] a Sect of Hereticks; alfo certain Levellers 
a in the Laws of King Heary I, who acknow’ no 


AcePrat: Versus gee Greek and Latin] Verfes, that 
begin with a fhort Syllable, and end with a long one. 

ACE'PHALOus, Leoenes Gr.] without a Head. 

Acers [acerbe, Fr. acerbo, It, & Sp. of acerdus, L.] a com- 
pound Taite, which confilis of Sour, and a Degree of Roughnefs, 
cad a Taite between Sour and Bitter, fuch as moft unripe Fruits 

re. 

A’cer, [with Boranj?s] a Maple-tree. 

ACE RDA C [with Borenifts) fignifies fowr with a Roughnes 

Ace‘rpus \ the Tafte, like unripe Fruit, L, 

To Ace’rsate [acerbatum, L.] to make fowr or harfh-tafled ; 
alfo to moleft or trouble. ; 

* Ac’eraitupe? [acerbitd, It. acerbitad, Sp. acerbitude, L.J 

Ace’Reity Sowrne(s, Harfhnefs m Tafte; Bitternefs, 
sae [ot a meg. and Kupos, Gr, Wax.) Plaifters without 

ax. 

* Acero'se [acerfus, L.] chaflic, full of or mixed with Chaff. 

ACERRA [among the Rimans) a kind of Altar erected near the 
Gate of a Perfon deceafed, whereon his Family and Friends did 
daily offer Incenfe till the Time of his Burial, £, 


AC 


Ace’rvat [arervalis, L.] belonging to a Heap, 
Acerva’tion, a heading up together, L 
Acervo'’se[ aceroajis, L.) full of Heaps. 
Aceta’puta [Anatomy] certain Glandules in the Chorion, 
one of the Skins which cover a Child in the Womb. 
Aceta’sutum [with Botani/ts) the Herb Navelwort. 
Aceta’sutum [with Anutomyts) the Cavity or Socket in the 
Huckle-bone, that receives the Head of the Thigh-bone within it. 
Ace’tars [aceteria, L.) Sallets aud Vinegar. 
Ac eTIam BILLE, the Words of a Writ where the Adtion 
requires good Bail, 
AceTo'’sa [with Botani/?s] Sorrel. 
Aceto’se [aceto/us, L.] eager, fowr, full of Sowrnefs. 
ACETOSE'LLA fwith Betanifis] Wood-Sorrel. 
Aceto’sity, Sournefs, Sharpnels, Tartnefs, 
Acr'tous [acetofus, L.) Vinegary, or being fomething like 
- os general any fharp L 
ce’tuM Vinegar, in any fharp Liquor, as Spirit of 
Salt Nitre, Vito we as nen : 
cetum aleali/atum, [in Chymi inegar diftilled, in which 
= epee tr t et , ie L 
ce'tum Pbile/sphorum mifiry) a fowr Liquor made b 
diffolving the Butter, or icy Ci of Aintenes in Witer. : 
Ace’tum, radicatum [with Chysifts] the tharpeft Part of Vi- 
r, having its Phlegm drawn off. 
‘cnamecn [Chymiffry] the Drofs of Silver. 
Acua'‘r [of achat, F.) a Purchafing or Buying. 
Acuat (Com. Late) a Contract or Bargain. 
Acua,tes, [Aixd jas, Gr) a Fa Stone, called an Agate, 
of Several Colonrs, the Veins and Spots of fome of which repre- 
fent various Figures, as of Trees, Shrubs, és’, 


- Acwa’rors, Purveyors. 


A’cue [of ace, Sax. Pain. Ath, Du, and G, Interi. Cleft, ab, 
= i but art — fe it prayoneed as nmap & fa re 
n flanges adeng Alafs; cin bemegliches Ach, « perher: 
Alas, & the like: They like wife Hg Verb from ¢ & fay, 
Ach (en) te figh, groan, dament, &c. Cafauben derives them all, 
as Well as our Verb, of A’>-@+, Gr. Pain ] a Pain in any Partof 

the Body, as Head-ache, Tooth-ache, Belly ache, ec. 

Acne [with Furriers) a Ditcafe in Hories, caufing » Numb- 
nefs in the Joints. 

Acie sons Part of the furloin of an or, &¢. 

Acue’nner [in Affronemy] a bright fixed Star of the firlt 

itude in Eridanus, whote Longitude is 10, 31. Degrees, and 
Latitude 59, 18, ; 

A’cueron ['Axicer of a>%, Sorrow, and géw to flow, or 
of # privat. and sige, Gr, to rejoice, i, ¢, a forrowful River) 
a River of Epirus, over which the Pocts feigned departed Souls 
were ferried, ‘The Reafon why the Ancients placed Hell in Epi- 
rus, feems to be, becaufe the Mines of that Place had deitroyed 
abundance of Men. 

Acnero’xtick. of, or pertaining to Acheron. 

ACHERSET, an ancient Meafirre of Corn, fuppofed to be the 
fame as our Quarter or eight Buthels, 

any ae of a oye to finifh, hy atchieve, to ac 
complith ; to perform or fiflith fome notable A& or Exploit. 

Acuie’vement [achevement, F.) the fnithing rp 

ce, Se. 
DF ing singed pred GrJ fo called - emery il 
to have clepbus of a cer with it; 
Herb Milfoil or tal mae 

Acuicxe’ts [with Aaatomiffs} a Tendon formed by the Tails 
of feveral Mufcles, and tied to the os ca/eis; it takes its Name 
from the Aétion in conducing to Swiftnels of Pace. 

Acut'ttes, a Name which the Schoolmen give to the princi 
"ae alledged by each Seé of Philofophers in their Be- 


Acuiment's ['Aysussie, Gr.} the Herb Boley. 

Acuty’s [ of Ayavs, Gr. } a Defect in the Eye, accounted 
one of the Kinds of A:nd/yopia, 

AcuoLite, Sce Aro/ste, . 

Acno’a (of “Axe, Gr. } the Scald ; 2 Difeafe in the hairy 
Scalp of the » Which eats thro’ it like a Moth. 

Acno’res [ of « seg. and ,ap@ Space, becaufe thefe Erup- 
tions have but a {mall Vent, as Ga/en fes ; but others derive 
it of dxve~e of ayn, any light and Thing] Ulcers of the 
Head running from a 1 Orifice, 


Acuns‘sty, [achritia, L. of dxpndlia, Gr, ] Unprofitable- 
ne 


3. 
Acnrio’cetist [acriogelor, L. of dxpeizta@-, Gr.} a great 
Laugher, one that Aris at nothing, or at every Trifle. 
Acuro’r ['Axpat, of « pric. and xpas, Gr. Colour] Perfons 
having loft their natural Colour; fuch as have the Jaundice, &e, 
Acuro’NicaL? [achronicus, L, of a privat, and > pir time] 
Acnro’nicx § out of, or without time. ; 
Aci’cuta [with Betanifs) the Herb Shepherd’s-Needle or 
Wild-Chervil, 2. : 
A’cip [acide, F. acide, Te. acidus, L.] four, tharp, biting. 
Acroiry [ a F. acidita or acidexza, It.) with Natera- 


AC 


Jt: confilts of keen Particles of Salts diffolved and put into a vio- 
lent Motion by Means of Fire. 

A’cins are Kinds of Salts, all whofe little Particles are long , 
pointed and fharp at their Extremities, and make the Tongue teel 
a Sharpnefs, as Citrons, Lemons, Oranges, Tamarinds, gc. the 
moft fenfible Effect of them is the Coagulation of thofe Liquors , 
with which they are mixed, ‘he manner how thefe Coagulations 
are effetted, is by the Acids topping the Pores of the Liquor, 
upon which they are poured, in fuch fort, that the fubtile Mat- 
ter cannot pats more into it, and fo they grow thick and lofe 
their Motion. 

Natural A’cips [with Péy/icians] are fach as have a proper 
Sharpnefs of their own, a3 Juice of Lemons, Se. 

Artificial A’caps [with Chymngfs] are {uch as are prepared by 
the Fire, in Chymical Operations. 

Manifgt Acips, fuch Things as affeét the Tongue with a 
Senle of Sharpnefs and Sournels. 

Dubiows Acips, fach Things which have not enough of the 
Acid Nature , to give fenfible Marks to the Taite 3 but yet agree 
with the manifelt Acids in other Properties. 

Aci'piry 2 [aciditd, It. aciditas, L.) Keennefs, Sharpnels3 

A’cipwess ¢ that Tatte which acid or tharp Bodies leave in 
the Mouth. 

Aci'pity hors Chymifii] the Acidity or Keennefs of any 

A’cipness iquor that confifts in keen Particles of Salts dit- 
folved, and put into a violent Motion by the Means of Fire. 

Aci’puta [Bstaay) an Herb, a kind ot Sorrel. 

Acr’putaten rendted Acid, tharp or tart 

Aci’puta [ina Medicinal Senfe] any fc getshmona that are 
not hot; a Species of Mineral Waters, which difcover a Degree 
of Acidity to the Taille, L. 

Acinest’a @xspnoia, Gr} the Unmoveablencfs of the whele 
Body, or of any part of it, as in anApoplexy, Palfey, &e. 

A‘cint [with Botemjls) are taken tor thole Grains that grow 
thick, or fmall Grains growing in Bunches alter the manner of 
Grape-flones , of ih the Fruits of the Elder-tree, Privet and 
other Plants of tne like kind are compofed. 

Acint [with Péyfciaas) the Sced that is within a Fruit, and 
thence they in their Prefcriptions frequently ule wv ¢xacinata , 
“i.e. the .deini or Seeds being taken out, L. 

Acintro’n«is Tunica [ with «fsatomyls] a Coat of the Eye, 
called alfo Urea tunica. 

A’cinos ("Anw®, $3 the Herb wild Bafil. 

Acinus [‘ Aniw&, Gr.) a Grape or Raifin-itone, or the Ker- 
nel of a Pomgranate. 

‘To Acxnow'Lepcs [of ad, d changed into ¢ enapan, to know, 
and lexan to put, Sax, ¢. d. to put into Knowledge ] to confels 
or own alfo to be grateful or thankful for; alfo to requite or re- 
ward, 

Acxnow’Lepcment , Owning, Confefling; Thankfulnefs , 
Gratitude. 

Acxxow’Lepoment Mozy, Mony which was id in ancient 
Times by fome Tenants upon the Death of their Landlord as an 
Acknowledgment of the new one. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT of Sins, is emblematically defcribed by a 
Woman ans the Decalogue under*her Arm, and holding in 
her Hand a Pomegranate in which are general rotten Grains, At 
her Feet a Peacock with his Tail dragging upon the Ground after 
him. 

Acma’stica [aypaalinds Gr.] a continued Fever, 

A’eme [dxpai, of @ meg. anid xara to be weary, Gr.) the 
Prime of a ‘Thing ; the Flower of Age, the Vigour of Contitu- 
tion 3 alto the utmof Top or Height of any Thing 5 the point 
of a Weapon. 

Acme [with Phyfictans] is ufed to denote the third Degree or 
Height of Dittempers, of which many have four Periods. sit, the 
‘Arche or Beginning ; 2d, Anabajis, the Increaie or Growth; 3d, 
the deme, When the Morbific Matter is at the Height ; 4th, the 
Paracme or Declenfion of the Difeale. 

‘A couMETES (of axosunlel, of aneg. and xoruste te lic down 
or fleep ] certain Monks in the ancient Church, who were thus 
called , becaule Divine Service was performed in their Churches 
continually , and without Interruption, dividing themfelves 
into three Bodies, each officiating in their Turns. 

A'cony te [ deeAv3S, Gr. } a fort of inferior Church Off- 
cer, who in t Primitive Times aflilted the Prieft, Deacons, 
and Sub-deacons. 

Aco’xitum (dxertjor, Gr.) the Herb Wellf’s-bane , or Lib- 
bard’s-bane. - 

Aco'xT1a8 | dxte)ia, Gr. ) 4 fort of Comet or Blazing-ftar, 
in Form refambling a Javelin or Dart. 

Aco’rica fT duora, of a priv. and xix, Gr. Labour } In- 

redients in Medicines to relieve Wearinels. 

‘A’copum [dxowor , Gr.] a Fomentation made of Ingredients 
that are foft and warm, to allay the Senile of Wearinels caufed by 
hard Lape tn Medicine ) a Sournie(s at the Stomach din 

A’cor [in Medicine ] a Sournefs at the Stomach, procee i 
from Indigettion, whence Flatulencies and Sour Belchings sail 

A’cors [accona, accepn, Sax. of Aak an Oak, and cepn, 


AC 


Sax. a kernel Grain or feed, or of Akran Goth. which fignilics 
Fruit in general, or as Ca/audon will,of dxoa®, Gr. the Fruit or 
Seed of the Oak. 
Pade {in Heraldry] bearing Acorns. 
‘conna [ axopva, Gr. } the Thiftle called 4nd 
Man's Bl jee ; Fre J ed Androfemen, or 
A’corus [ dxop@, Gr. ] the ter Galingale , the Sw 
Cane, the oe oie tte. _ mere De pee 
AcosMi'a [dxoguia of @ priv. and xigyG+ adorned] an ill 


State of Health, with ehe Lofs of the natural Colour in the Face. 


Acou'sticns [ Acouftica, L. dxxdind. Gr.) cither Infiru- 
ments or Medicines which help the sak ttesie. seals 

To Acquat'nt (of accointer, F.] to give Intelli- 

To make Acquarntep § gence or Notice of,to make known 
to, to inform or tel] one of any Matter. 

Acquar’ntance [ of acco:ntance, O. F.} Fellowfiip , Con- 
verfation, Correfpondence ; alfo one with whom a Perfon is cone 
verfant or acquain 

Acquaintance has no Plural Numbe i 
‘Ghuckkane. 

Acquests Aguets, -) Purchafes 

7 rt cat ee pl Am oe immoveable not def- 

QuIsT § cen inheri ; ired ci 
by Pct beer = y inheritances but acquired cither 
_ To Acquie’sce [acguiefeer , F. of acgui »L. - 
tisied with, to or to an to com o- ree 
pbs faa ne aig . ) Acquiefcence, 
CQuIp'sCENCE acguiefcere, Le liance, 
ncwuinsetver§ ro uate) eat ; 
equiera’npis Plegiis [ in Law) a Writ which lies for a 
oy ae : Creditor, who refufes to acquit one after Pay- 

Acquigta’stia de Shiris &f Hundredis [in Leto . 

7 from Suit and —_ — poe Hobreds aig 
.CQUIETA'RE Word] to the Deb 
Perfon, as an Heir = the fet of Fie Father. ieee 
on UNRABLE, that may be acquir'd. 
o Acqui’re [acguerir, F, acgut, I i 
are ne get, if oka, ee ee 
cquisir’rion [F. acguifamento, It. ifeia 
otnsinnge hg ( guise Tt. acguificiia, Sp. } an 
cqui'sts [ acguifita, Le acguefts, F,) Procurements, Pur- 
chafes ; but moit Vittori i ‘ 
bythe Swed properly ories gaincd, or Conquefts won 
o Acqui't [of acgwitter, F.] to difcharge or free from. 
meat {in Law } a fettin rae, ai the Sufpicion, 

Acqur'tTat § of Guilt or an Offence 5 alfo a Tenant's 
Diicharge from or oy a Mefne Landlord, trom doing Service to, 
— difturbed in his Pofleflion by, any Superior Lord or Pa- 

ount. 

AcQuiTTaL Jiechyro —— two Perfons are inditted , the 
one as Principal, and the ot as Acceffory 3 the Principal being 
difcharged, the Acceffory of Cenfiguence thin arya 

Acquittat [in Fad) is when a Perfon is found not to be 
gaily td = Offence, ore which he — charged, either by the 

of a Jury, or by overcoming his Adverfary in the anci 
Way of Tridl by Battle or Combat.” pine 
Acqur'rrance [of acguit, F, and Termination ance, Quis 


tanza, It. Quitdanza, Sp. Duttantie, Du, Quittung or Dutt - 


ta G.] a Dilcharge or Releafe given in Writing f 
oF Moo » or orn Duty paid or a aia 
cra’puca [ A’xparraan, Gr.] a Remedy by Way of 
srr of Drunkenneis and arent LL ss Sac 
‘crasy [ acrafia, L. of A’npacia, of a neg. and xpd 
Difpolition, He J an Indifpoltien or Difeeder. 

Acras'ta [in Péysical Writers) the Excels or Predominancy 
of one Quality above another in the Conftitution of a human 
a ; ey ina — Compofition. 

‘crn [Acene, Ecyp, Sex. Ager, Dan. Aber, Su. ae 
Do. & G. dhta, Goth a Field or Poce of Ground for Tilage. 
but of no determinate Meafure. Acre, F.) a Mesfure of Land, 
containing forty Perches in Length, and tour in Breadth, or 160 
{quare Poles or — 

A’cre, an A@ of Parliament made in the Time of Ki 
Bdword L crdsiad, tit on Acie of Land Seould exetsla she 
Perches or Poles to be made out Square, or 4840 Yards Square, 
or 43560 Feet Square ¢ but in divers Places in this Kingdom this 
has been altered by Cuftom , by varying Perches in the Number 
of Feet, a3 18, 20, 24, and fometimes 28 Feet to the Perch, 

Acag’me (Lav) ten Acres of Land. 

Acarisera [ axpiBela, Gr.] an exquifite or delicate Accu- 


racy: 

Acaripo’pnaat [of dxpid'es Locults, and ¢x7¢7r, Gr. to 
a People of Erbiepia, foe ee on nana, which be 
took and falted in the Spring of the Year for their ftanding Food 
the reft of it. 

pacer yd 10us 2 [ Sip Ets Ante fuch as hive 
a great Acrimony, artic! which cut t, deftroy 
diflolve whatfoever comes in their Way. ey, = 

A’caimony 


AC 


A’cairmony [Acrimonie, F. Acrimonia, Tt, Sp. and Le dxpe- 
fucria,, Gr) Sharpnels, Eagernefs, Tartneis. 

Acris'a? [axpioia, of « neg. and xpioss, Gr. Judment J 

A’crisy § that of which no Judgment is paft, or Choice 
made ; alfo a Matter in Difpute, or which is not yet determin'd; 
alfo want of Judicioufnels, Rafhnefs in judging. 

Acratsta§ [ with PAéyfcians ] the Uncertainty of the State 

Acarisy 2 of a Dillemper, to that they cannot pafg a right 
Judgment upon it. 

A’critupe [acrituds, L.] Sharpnels. 

A’criry [aeritas, L.] Sharpnets, Tartnef in Tafte. 

Acroama’ricat [a&xpodoues,Gr. J bear) of or pertaining to 
deep learning the oppafite of cxoterlcal. 

croa'tixs [ 'Axecd}ixd, G« Ariftotle’s Lectures on the 
more nice and principa: Parts of Philofophy , to whom none but 
Friends and Scholars were admitted by him. 

Acrocno'rvon [ exes ipd'av, of. dxesv, the extreme Part, 
and yopdsi, Gr. a String ] a fort of large Wart, having a fmall 
Root like a String. ; 

Acro’paxa [axpid'pue of axcor the Top or Extremity, and 
o'pvs, Gr..an Oak) all forts of Fruit having hard Rinds or Shells, 
as Acorns, Almonds, Nuts, &'r. . 

Acro’mion [axpausoy of dxeey and 2uG, Gr. a Shoulder] 
the u Procels or Knop of the Shoulder-blade, or the Top of 
the Shoulder, where the Neck-bones are united with the Shoul- 
ee of dxpar and sug2a@ , G 

Cro MPHALUM [axpiugadoy, of ax a , Gr. 
the Navel] the Top ‘ ite of the Nivel. a 

Aceon [anew Gr. } the Extremity or utmoit End of any 
Member; allio a little Stock or Stem. 

Acron /yfvaticum [with Bortani?s} the Herb Milfoil or 
Yarrow. 

Acajo’nycuan [with 4fronomers) ining to the Evening 
Twilight; when a Star rifes at Midnight, it is faid to rife acro- 
pen i and when a Star {ets with the Sun, it is faid to fet acro- 
nychally. 

"hcaeie {of axp® the higheft Pitch or Tip, and 3. Gr. the 


- Voice] an Inarticulation of the Voice arifing from an Imperfeétion 


in the End of the Tongue. a 
Acaorostat’a [of dxpog and aro the Prepuce, Gr. ] the 
Extremity of the eee or Skin of the Yard. 
Acts'retion [of expos and sads, Gr. naked] the Extre- 


~~ of the Glans, ; 
cro’s [axpos, Gr, ] the Top of an Herb, of a Finger, or 
any other Thing. 

Acros [in PAysic ] the Height of a Difeafe. 

pine in Anatomy] the Prominence or Knob, or Top of 
a Bone. 

Acrospire the fame as Péumula, ° 

A’crosprrep [with Majfers) aTerm ufed of Barley, which 
in malting, fprouts at the upper or Blade End. 

Across [v, Cro/s) croflways. 

Acro’sricn [acrofiche, F. acriffics, Sp. of acroficbis , L. of 
axpos the Extremity, and ¢]Jix@ a Verfe) a Piece of Poetry or- 
dered fo, that the firft Letters of every Verfe may’ contain fome 
particular Name, Title, Motto or Sentence. 

Acno’reres [axed]ieut, Gr.] See Acroteria, 

Acrore’ara [ with Anatomifs ] the utmoit Part of a Man's 
Body ; as his Fingers Ends, &c. : 

Acro'rTERes? [in Architeéure] little Pedeftals, ar 

Acroreri’a § without Bafes, placed at the middle, and 
Extremes of Fronrifpicces or Pediments, which ferve to fupport 
Statues; alfo thofe fharp Pinnacles or fpiry Battlements, in 
in Ranges about fiat Buildings , with Rails and Balluiters ; alle 
the Figures, whether of Stone or Metal, which are placed as Or- 
naments or Crownings on the Tops of Temples other Edi- 
fices. 


AcroTerta’smus fat dapaiene of ye fw, Gr. to cut 
off the extreme Parts} the Amputation or cutting off any of the 
extreme Parts. 


To Act [a@um, fup of age, L.] to do, te or perform. 

An Act [4&e, F. Arto, It. Adio, Sp. of adétum, L.] a Deed, 
a Performance or Thing done; alfo a Part of a aig § 

Act [in Physicks ] an effective Exercife, or Application of 
fome Power or cay 

Act of Faith [in t oo in Spain} a folemn Day held 
by the Inquifitors, for the Punifhment of {uch as they declare 
Hereticks, and the Abfolution of the Innocent accufed, called by 
them Auto de Fe. : 

Act [with Metaphysicians) is that by which a Being is in real 
A@tion: fo Ruaning isan A&t, not as it is in the Power of any 
enn, bet ot it fo eally pevformad. 

Act, a Deed or ree of Parliament, or other Court of 

udicature. 


Act { at the Univerfity of Oxford] the Time when Degrees 
are taken the fame is called Commencement at Cambridge. 
Acta [with Botaniffs] the Herb Wall-wort, or fhrubby 


AcTAON , the Poets tell us, that Aeon was transformed into 
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a Buck (and torn in Pieces by his —— by Disna; beeaufe 
he happened to fee her naked bathing herielt. The ‘Truth of this 
Fable is, 4@aon was a Man of Arcadia, a great Lover of Dogs 
and Hunting; and by keeping many Dogs, and {pending his ‘Time 
in Hunting on the Mountains, he entirely negleéted his Domef- 
tic Affairs. For at that Time Men did their Work themfelves , 
not depending on Servants, but till'd their own Land themielves, 
and he was accounted the richcit Man, and molt commended 
who was the moft laborious: But 4@@om being intent upon hun- 
ting, neglected his Family Affairs, and confumed what fhould 
have maintained him, and when all he had was waited , was every 
where called wretched 4f@en, who was devoured by his own 
Dogs, as we call a Rake a wretched Man, who is brought to Po- 
verty by Harlots. Pale phatws. 

A’cre [with Botanij?s] the Elder Tree. 

A’crivs gee fo called from their Aétivity and Readinefs- 
to perform al] Exerciles of fevere Penance ] a certain Order of 
Fricrs who feed on Roots, &¢. and wear tawny-colour'd Habits, 

Acti't1a [Law Term] Military Uteniils. 

A’ctine [with ag | is the Fitth of the Categories, either 
in itself, as Dancing, Walking, Knowing, Loving, &c. or out 
ofitfelf, as Beating, Calling, Breaking, Warming, &c. 

Clerk of the Acts, an Otlicer of the Navy, who receives and 
enters the Lord Admiral’s Commiilion , sc. and regifters the Or- 
ders and Aéts of the Commiffioners of the Navy. 

Actino’sotism [ ax)ieCoarcuds of axjiv a Sunbeam and 
BoAn a Plumb-line ] a Term given by Philofophers to the Dira- 
diation , Diffufion, or Spreading abroad of Light or Sound , by 
which it is carried, or flows every way from its Centre. 

A’ction [F. Azione, It. Accion, Sp. degad, Port. of Métio, 
L. ] an Aé or Deed, alio a particular Manner of Delivery in a 
Speech, Oration, Sermon, &c. 

Action [in Péyjficks ] an Operation or Funétion performed 
by Perfons, either by the Body alone, or by both Body and Mind, 
and is both ov/umtary and /portaneows, 

Spontaneous Action [ with Pdrlo/spbers and Physicians ) an 
Afétion that dees not depend on the Will, as the Beating of the 
Pulfe, the Circulation of the Blood, &’y. 

Voluntary Actiow [with Philsjepivrs] that which is direted 
by the Will, as Handling, Going, Running, &e. * 

Action [in Lew] the Procels or Form of a Suit given to 
gy tion [in Lew) is tha 

repara: CTION in is that which grows from 

Preiudicial Action ; tome Doubt in the Principal ; as fup- 

a Man fue a younger Brother for Land, dei from his 
a 


> Penal perren be = ey od =< fome P. or 
unifhment to on en corporal or 
Fine on his Ettate. ie shales 
Civil Action Ha Law] is one that tends only to the Reco- 
very of that which by Contract, &¢. is due, as Money lent, és. 
erfoual ACTION fin Lew } is sn Action which one Man may 
have againit another for zny Wrong done to his Perfon, or any 
Bargain, or Money for Goods. 
spular Action [in Law] one given upon the Breach of 
fome Penal Stature, by which any Man that will, may fue for 
himfelf, and the King by Information, &&"¢, 

Real Action [in Law] fach an one, whereby one claims 3 
Title to Lands and Tenements, Ge. in Fee-Simple, Fee-Tail, 
or for ‘Term of Lifc. 

Action Joke Writ] is a Term made ule of when a Perfon 
pleads fome Matter, by which he thews that the Plaintiff had no- 
Cauie to have the Writ that he brougiit. 

Action Agncgirel [in Law] is an Adtion which we have by 
fome Right defeending trom our Anceflors. 

Aétion xpom the Cafe [in Law] a Writ brought for an Of 
fence done without Force againft any Man; as tur Defamation, 
Non-performance of Promife, or fome other Mitdemeanor. 

Action upon the Caje for Words, is brought where a Perfon 
is injured and defamed , or for Words {poken which affc& a Per- 
fon's Life, Office or Trade, orto his Lof3 of Preferment in Mar- 
riage, Service, or which occafion any particular Damage. 

ction wpen the Statute [Lew Term] an Aion brought 
upon the Breach of a Statute, as where Perjury is ceneabtel te 
the Prejudice of another. ‘ 

Action of a Hoerje [ Horferran/bip ] is the Agitation of the 
Tongue or Mandible, by champing on the Bridle, which is a 
Token of Mettle. 

Action [ with Painters and Careers] the Pofture of the Fi. 
ure, or that is exprefled by the Difpofition of its Parts, or the 
Patton that appears in the Face of it. : 

Actios [in Poetry ] is an Event, either real or imaginary , 

which makes the Subject of a Dramatick or Epick Poem. 
Action [ivan Epic Peers) ig reckoned the tecond Part 3 and 
the 
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this A@ion, which is prefented by the Recital, mutt be wxiver/al, 
imitsted, feigned, andthe Alicgory of a moral Truth, 

Action [in Commerce, or of a Company] isa Part or Share 
in the Stock of a Company; the fame in France, as Shares or 
Subicriptions in Eng/and, &e. alfo the Obligation, Inftrument or 
Bill, which the Dire¢tors of {uch Companies deliver to thofe who 
pay Money into thcir Stock. 

Action [with Orators] is the Orator’s accommodating his 
Perion to his Subject; or the Management of the Voice and Gel- 
ture {uitable to the Matter he delivers. 

Action [in Orators] fome give Direétions. 

1. To hold out the Hand when you {peak of begging, up when 
you {peak of praying. 

ane beat down the Hand when.Anger is f{poken of or dif- 
play'd. 

3. To clap the Hands together in {peaking of any thing that is 
wonderful. 

4. To open one or both Hands when you would make any 
thing plain. ; 

5. ‘To draw the Arms back clofe to the Sides when any Thing 
is requelted. 

6. To put forth the Fore-finger in demonftrating. 

7+ To tarn down the firlt Finger in urging. 

8. ‘To put up the fame for threatening. 

gy. To put out the middle Finger for reproaching. . 

te. To touch the Left ‘Thumb with the Index of the Right 
Hand, in reafoning and diiputing. sr Aa 

11. Totouch a Finger with the other Hand in diftinguifhing 
and numbering. ; ; 

12. To bring the Hand towards one in {peaking of himfelf. 

13. To move the Hand towards the Head in {peaking of Un- 
deritanding s towards the Breaft when {peaking of the Wul, ‘Soul 
or Affection, 

14. ‘To fold the Arms when Sadnefs is imitated. : 

Acrion [in Metaphysichs] is an Accident, by which a Thing 
is faid to att. ; 

Action Jmmanent [in Metaplysicks] is an Adtion that does 
not pals from the Agent to another Subjeét, as Underfanding , 
Thinking, Se. . 

Acrios Transient [in Metapbysichs] is that which pallies 
from one Subject to another, as Striking. 

Neceffary Moral Acvions [in Erbicks) are when the Perfon, 
to whom the Law or Command is given, is bound abjolutcly to 
perform it by Virtue of the Law of the Superiour. 

A’ctions morally good [in Etbicks } are fuch as are agreeable 
to the Law. . 

Actions morally evil [in Ethicks] are fuch as are difagree- 
able to the Law. : 

A virtuoas Action, isemblematically defcrib'd by a Man ha- 
ving a pleafing Afpett, crown'd with Rays and a Garland of 
Amaranthus; in a Coat of Mail gilt, & over it an Imperial 
Mantle, shining with Gold. In his right Hand holding a Lance, 

with which he kills a Sorts and in his left a Book. With his 
left Foot treading upon a Death's-head. Sce Plate Figure. 

A’crionasLe, that will bear an Adtion, or afford Caufe on 
which an Action vy fox founded. 

Actiona’re [Law Term] to profecute one at Law. 

A’crionary @ the Proprietor of an Action or AGions or Share. 

A’crionist § of a Company's Stock. 

Actita’tiox, a Debating of Law-fuits, L. 

A‘ctive [ adi, F. artivo, It. attiows, L.) nimble, quick, 
apt or forward to att. 

Active Principles (Chymiffry) are Spirit , Oil and Salt, fo 
named, becaufe when their Parts are briskly in Motion, they 
caufe Aion in other Bodies. 

Acrive Voice [ with Gram, ] that Voice of a Verb which 
fignifies Adtion or doing, as Lege Iread, Audio I hear. 


Activity [«fivité, F. attivita, It, afividid, Sp. of 
A'ctiveness § adtivitas,L.] Nimblenefs, Readinefs or Pro- 
penfity to act. 


Sphere of Activity of a Body, is that Space which furrounds 
it, {0 far as the Virtue or Efficacy of it extends and produces any 
fenfible Effect. 

Activety, nimbly, in an aftive Senfe. 

A’cto [Old Records) a Coat of Mail. 

A’cror [A@eur, F. Attore, It] the Doer of any Thing ; alfo 
one was s fome Part, and reprefents fome Perfon upon the 
Stage. L, 

ped {with Cigifizns] an Advocate or Proétor. 

Averress [Africe, F. Attrice, It. Actria, Sp. of adum, L.} 
a Woman that atts on the Stage. 

. A’cruar [adtwel, F. attwale, It. a&ualis, L.] fomething real 
and effectual, or exifting truly and abfolutely. 

Actuat [in Metephyficks} a Term ufed, as to be aétual or 
in Aét, is faid of that which has a real Exiltence or Being, and is 
underitood in Oppofition to Peteatial, 

Acruat Fire (with Surgeons) that which burns at frit Touch, 
as Fire itfelf, or Searing Irons. 


AC 
Actva'Lity advalité, E. attualita, It. of afwatis, La 
A'CTUALNESS rfeclion of Being. 


Berwathy  Soveaasigr ag P. attualmente, It.J really. 
‘ctuary [attvaris, It. a?warins, L.) a Clerk who regi 
the Canons and Ordinances of a Convoca u , aaa 
To Actuate [ot e@um, L.} to bring into Adon, to move 
to quicken, to ftir up. : . 
Cruo'se [a/fwojus, L.} very bufy. 
rks A’cuate [ acwatum, LJ to iharpen. 
Cu'LeaTe [acw/eatws, L.) having a Szing. 
TE hr aoe an Edge or Point; Guicknel or Sharpnefs of 
it, L. 
To Acu’minate 
fharpen. 
_Acu're [with Chyei7:] a Liquor heighten'd, or made more 
piercing by aitronger, as Spirit of Wine quickens the Juice of 
ONS. 


Acu're [aige, F. acuto, It. agido, Sp. acutus, L.) Shar 
pointed, keen; alfo fharp-witted, ubtile 5 alfo ea r 
Acure Accent, fee Accent. 


Acute Angle [in Geametry] any Angle lefs than 
a right Angle; or containing lels than go Degrees, 
as 


Acute Angled Triangle [ in Trigonometry) a Tri 
angle which has all its Mas potica ly 
Acute Angular Seétion of a Cone (Comick Se@ions} 
a Term given to an Ellipfis or Oval F b i 

Geometricians, they confidering it only in that Cone > the Sec- 
rom of which by the Axis is a Triangle Acute-Angled at the 

ertex. 

Acute Difeaje [with Phyficians) a Diftemper that by reafan 
of its Vehemence, foon grows to an Height, and either abates 


(acwminare, L.} to bring to a Point, to 


or kills the Patient. 
Acu'rery, tharply, fabtly, ingeniously, 
mi oe [in Music Books) a Voice or Sound that is high or 


Acrrotoci'’s [ dxugsseyia, Gr.) an improper Way of 
fpeaking ; a Bull. 

Ab, at the Beginning of Eng/i proper Names, fignifies the 
fame with ad or apwd with the Latins, and fo Adam hignities at 
fome Stone, Adbi//, near or at fome Hill. 

A. D. (as am Abbreviation ) fignifies Anno Domini, (in the 
Year of our Lord. 

Apactep [adaéus, L.] beaten or driven in by Force, 

A'pap CT: Syr. #.¢. the one} a Deity of the Afprians, 
the Sw; they reckoned the Barth to be his Wife, which they 
called the Goddels Adargytes. 

Apapune'puros [of Ades G and vegpds, Gr. a Kidney ] 
a previous Stone relembling a Kidney. 

A pace [adegio, It. adegium Hy a Proverb or old Saying. 

ApaGtat, pe taining co a Proverb, proverbial. 


Apa‘cio) [in Music Boots ] denotes the flowelt, efpeciall 
Aoa'co (oe Word be ove repeated. ‘ . 
Do’ 


Apba’tipes, Spani Military Officers. 

Avamanr (Diamant, F. Adamante,It. Diamante, Sp. Ada- 
mas, L.) a Diamond, the hardeit, moft glittering and valuable 
of all precious Stones, 

vApama’xTine [ adamantino, It. and Sp. of adamantinus, L.} 
pertaining to or made of Diamond; hard; alfo inflexible. 

Apamantine Ties, indifloluble Obligations, 

A'pamite [F. Adamiti, It.) a Sect icks, ‘who pre- 
tended to be reilored to Adam's Innocence, went naked in their 
Affemblies, are reported to have condemned Marriages , and to 
have had Women in common. 

Avam’s Apple, a Bofs or jut out in the throat fo called. 

Apa'ximatep [adamimatus, L.} heartened, encouraged, 

Apaps'rtive [adapertilis, L.} ealy to be opened. 

To Apa‘rr [ adapter, F, adattare, It. adapiare, L.) to make 
fit, to apply or {uit one thing to another. 

Ava PTATE adaptatum, L.) to fit. 

A’par [TW, é.¢. mighty, Hed.) the twelfth Month of the 
Jesvifh Year, which for the mait part anfwers to Part of February, 
and Part of Marc. 

Ava’xcon, a Gold Coin of the Fews, in Value fifteen Shil- 
lings Sterling. 

A’varioce [Chymifiry) Sal Armoniac. ; 

Avays [ 4) new adays] in thefe Times. 

To Apco’nrorate [ of adcorporare, L.) to join Body to 


ye 
Apvcreoutita’re [Lew Term) to purge one’s felf of an OF 
fence by Oath. C J 


ADDER’: 
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Apper's Gra/i, an Herb. 
Roses ae, an Herb which has one fingle Leaf, in the 
middle of which is a {mall Stalk like the Tongue of an Adder. 
Apper's Wert, an Herb. 
Apper-Stumg, 2 Term uled of Cows, Horles , and other 
Cattle, that have been 4 by any venomous Reptiles or Adders, 
-h Shrew, Ge. 
5 ye ai, TA ; Sax. Afcia or Afce, It. Azuéle, Sp.) a 
A'pze é Sire Inftrument to chop or cut with. 
To Appi ct [addifum, L.] to give one's felf up wholly to a 
‘Thing ; to apply one’s Mind wholly to it. 
Appi'tament (additamentum, L.) a Thing added; an Ad- 
creafe, . 
sar elders [with PS saci Things added anew to the 
i Ingredients in any Compofition. 
oor { with Chymips: ] any thing added to a Men- 
ftruum for the rendering it more efficacious to open and diflolve 
cy negcmeaeg Addizione, Yt. Aédicién, Sp. of Addive L.J 
ing , joigning, or putting to; an ncreaie. 
gr eee om ‘arithmetic] : Rule by which feveral Numbers 
are added together, that their total Sum may be found out , as 2 
. & . a 
Waiek Ae pate gS ogperse is the collefting feveral Num- 
bers which exprefs Things of the fame kind into one Sum, as 
Pounds, Shillings, Pence, Miles, Yards, Ge. . : 
Compound Apasscon (anit is the fumming or adding 
up Things of different Names or Kinds, as Pounds, Shillings, 
P a * * 
“Avpr'ri0mt [of Blew) on Sey in a Law Senfe, are 
y , Gentleman, Efquire,e." an 
“aban [ of Degree | the fame as Names of Dignity, as 
Oe eirrises tat Place] as fuch a Perfon of London, Brijfol, 
&e. *. ee Xe 
Aporrion [in Algebra] is performed by joining together the 
Quantities ntl ech ing their proper Sins and the pecu- 
liar Sign or Mark of Addition, which is 4, and is always fuppo- 
fed wm eles to the Quantity following it; thus if to 4 —[- times 
you add five times 4, the Sum is 4 4 ~{= 45 4. 
ADDITIONAL [additionalis, L.) that is over and above. 
Appitiona’tss [ Civil a additional Terms or Propofi- 
i added to the former Agreement. : 
err T of Abel Sax. a Difeafe, or of Avlian, Sax. to be 
fick] empty or rotten, commonly faid of Eggs, g-d. a fick Egg. 
To Avote [ €dlean, Sax. a Reward) to carn: .N. C, 
Appt, the dry Lees of Wine. . 
Apvis-beaded, on et> filly, fu ; ; 
To Appov'tce [ad make = bol —_ dulcis, L. addulcire, 
. adulcir, Sp.) to {weeten ; alfo to foften. 
. Peeiet beh yt tir F. Adréffi, Sp.] {aitable and dextrous 
Behaviour in the Management of an Affair, prudent Conduct ; alfo 
a fhort Remontftrance or Petition made by a Parliament; alfo an 
A tion or Dedication to a = 
+ Appaats ( of addreffer, F.] to prefent a Petition to ; alfo 


-to make Application to a Perfon. 


Appvuse'p, created, made, as an addubb'd Knight. 

Appu’cent [adducens, L.] drawing or leading to. 

Apvpucent Mufeles, fee Addufores. 

AppucTor Oculi [with Anatemiffs] a Mufcle of the Eye, fo 
called from the drawing the Pupil or Apple of the Eye towards 


_ the Nofe; the fame is allo called Biditorins, becaufe it direéts the 
' Eye towards the Cu when a Perfon is drinking. 


Avpuctor Pollicis [ Anatomy] a Mufcle arifing in common 
with the Abdwdor ladies » afcending rag to its Infertion ‘ 
at the upper Part of the firfl Bone of the Thumb, Its Ufe is to 
bring the Phumb nearer to the Forefinger. L. 

Appuctor Pollicis Pedis [Anatomy] a Mufcle of the Great 


> ‘Toe, arifing from the lower Parts of Os caneiforme tertiam , 


and is inferted to the Offa Sefametdea of the great Toe, being op- 
pofite laterally to the Abdu dor Pollicts pedis. Its Ufe is to bring 
the Great ‘Toe nearer to the reft. 

Appucro’res [with Asatomifs] fuch Mufcles as bring to, 
clofe, or draw together any Parts of the Body to which they are 


* joined. 


Ave’catist , one who is againft paying Tithes. 
- ApEL’NTADO (Spa. j ly set of a Province for a King; 
General 


a . 
Ave‘tine (Aveling, Sax. of Boel, excellent, and Linz, a 
fon, or rather inz, @ diminutive Termination, q. d. a young ex- 
lent Perfon] a Title of Honour among the Bagi Saxons, be- 
Tonging properly to the Heir apparent to the Crown, 
pe'LPHipEs [ “Ad‘Agudas, Gr. ] a kind of Palm Tree, 
whofe Fruit has the Tafte of 
Avex [“Adw, Gr.) [with Asatomifts] a certain Glandule or 
Kernel in an animal Body ; alfo a Swelling in the Groin, the fame 


Bube. 
™ Apeno’craty [of Ad‘iy a Gland and ypagn, Gr.a Writing 
er Defcription] a Treatife or Defcription of the Glands. 


- a . -< 7 + _~- —~- eS 


AD 


Avenor’pes [of ad'w and é:d\@, Shape] an Epithet applied 
to the Proffare. 

Apeno'sus abfcefivs [with Surgeons] a hard, unripe Tumour 
or Swelling, which proceeds from obitruéted Vitcidities; it has 
<a of a natural Gland, altho’ in Parts free from 

m. 


Ape’on [among the Reman] a Goddefs to whom they 
aferibed the Care and Tutclage of young Children; whole 
Charge was, that when the Child could go well, it fhould £9 
to the Mother and make much of her. Murmmea, the Mother of 
the Emperor Antoninus, built her a fumptuous Edifice at Rome. 

Ape’mption, a taking away [in the Civil Law) the Revoca- 
tion of a Grant, Donation, &¥2. 

Apgo’xa [among the Roman] a Goddefs worhhipped for 
Liberty of Accefs i. ¢. for going tu a Perfon or Place, i 

Apepuaci'a ‘Ad igeyia, Gr.) an cating to the Fill, 

ApperHaai's reedine(s. 

A'pers, Fat, Tallow, Greafe, L. 

Apers [with Anatomi/s] a fmaller Fat of the Body, differing 
from pinguedo, in that it isa Subltance thicker, horder, and more 
earthy, It flows from the Blood through peculiar Vefiels into 
Bags or Bladders which receive it. 

Aps’rricx [adepticus, L.} ealily or flightly gotten. 

Ape’rts [of adipijcers, L. to get or obtain) g. d. the 

Ape'Prits§ obtaining Sons of Art, Aichymifi,- who by 
great Labour and Induitry, are faid (by fome of the Profefion) 
to have difcovered the Secret of Tranimuting Metals, or making 
the Grand Elixir, called the Philosopher's Stone. 

A’pequate [adeguate, It. adegvade, Sp. of —_ 
equal, even or proportionable, fomething equal to or co-exten 
with another, and filling the whole Meafure and Capacity of it. 

To be A’pequarte, isto be every Way equal, as to Capaci- 
ty, Extent of Power, and all other Properties; neither falling 
fhort of it, nor exceeding it in any Part. 

A’pequateness [of adeguatus, L.) Equality. 

Apequate Ideas [according to Mr. Lock) fuch Ideas ot 
Conceptions as _——, repreient the Antetypes of Original 
Images, which Mind fuppofes them to be taken from, and 
which it intends them to for, and whereto it refers them, 

A’pes [adu¢ of @ privat, and id civ, Gr. to fee, becaule of 
its Darknefs] the of Hell, or Heil it {clf; {0 called of a 


_King of Epirus, who employed a great many Men in digging 


Mines, where moft of them dying, he was called the of 
Hell and Riches. , ‘ 
Avespo’ticn [ade/poticus, L.] without Mafter, Lord or 


‘Ape’ssenartt, a Religious Seét, one of whofe Tenets is, 
peng + Cériff is really prefent in the Eucharift; but in a Man- 
ner different from what the Romani/?s hold. 

Apre'ctsp Fs deroet L.) compounded. 

Aprictep Equations [ih Algesra] compounded Equations, 

Aprizia’tion Adoption of aSon, &'¢. L, 

To Apue’re [adbercre,L. adberer, PF. aderire, It.) to 
ftick faft, to cleave to, to be joined to: alfo to take Part with. 

Apne’rence 2 [Adberence, F. Aderenza, It. of adberens,L.) 
Avus’rency § a fticking clofe to the Interefts or Opinions of 


others. 

An Apue’rent [Adberent, F. Aderente, It. Adberente, Sp. 
of adherens, L.] one who adheres to a Party, a Stickler for its 
a Favourer or Follower. 

Apue’sion [adbafio, L, adexione, It.) a cleaving or fticking 
unto. R 

ADHESION [in Natural Phils/opby] fignifics the State of 

ADHERENCE 3 two Bodies, which are joined or faltened to 
each other, either by the mutual Interpofition of their own Parts, 
or the Compreffion of external Bodies. 

To Avut'ser [adbidere, L.) to take to, to thew to, to apply 
to 


Apurar’t10n, -an Application to, Z. . 

Apja’cent [F. adjacente, It. adjacent, L.] lying near to, 
bordering upon. ; 

Aprantum {adias/ler, Gr.) the Herb Maiden-Hair, fo cal- 
led, becaufe its Leaves take no wet, L. ; . 

Avta’puora ('Addgoes, Gr.] Things indifferent, neither 
commanded nor forbidden, which, while they are fuch, Perfons 
are at Liberty to do, or not do. : 

Apia’ruorist [of « and dudgopG, Gr.] a moderate or in- 

t Perfon, 

Apiapnorisrs, a Name given to thofe Lutherans, who ad- 
hered to the Sentiments of —— _ afterwards to thofe 
who fubferibed the Interim o eV. aan e 

ADIAPHOROUS Seco privat. and SyapoeS-, Gr.] indifferent. 

Apiapuornous Spirit ae to Mr. Boyle] a Neutral, 
indifferent kind of Spirit, diftilled by him from Tartar and fome 
Vegetables, which Spirit was neither acid, vinous nor urinous. 

pia‘ruory ['Advagopia, Gr.] Indifferency, a Sort of Ea- 
finefs or cool Inclination, as to the Choice of one Thing before 
another; cool Affection or Behaviour towards another sha ale 
E : , 


AD 


Apiapseusti’s ['Advarviusia, of @ and dvarrie, Gr. 
to perfpire] a Breathing through the Pores of the Body. 

Apjec’titious Hsork, a Work or Building, &’¢. added to 
another. 

Apye’erron, acalting to, DB. 

Noun A’pjective (adjectif, F. addiettivo, It. adjefive, Sp. 
of adjeficum, L.) (with Grammarians) a Word which only fets 
forth the Manner of a Thing or Subllantive, and which requires 
a Nown Suijtantive to be added to it, to render the Senfe intelli- 

tible. 
. AdjeAives in Englith are liable to no Manner of Change or Va~ 
riation (the very caly Comparifon alone excepted) and yet the 
Senfe is full as clear, as where they are clog’d with an Infniey 
of different Terminations, as in the Latin, the German, and all 
the Northern Tongues: And the fame may be said of our Arti- 
cles, which are properly Adjectives: Which contributes very 
much to facilitate the Learning of our Exgligh Grammar by Fo- 
reigners. 

Apje‘cTIvVELyY, in an Adjective Senfe. 

Apig'u, (F. te Ged.) Farewel, God be with you (as fome 
think) an Abbreviation of ad Deum se commende, i, ¢ I com- 
mend thee to God. 

Ap ixnquirenoum, [in Law] a judicial Writ, commanding 
Inquiry to be made concerning any Matter abour a Cauie that 
depends in the King's-Court, for the better Execution of Jultice. 

To Apjot's [ut adjoindre, F. aggiungere, tt.) to join to, to 
lie next to, or neighbouring. 

To Ap'jours [adjourner, F. of adand Jour, F. a Day. ag- 
géornare, It.) to put off to another Day. 

Apjou'anment [of adjoxrnement, F.] in Eyre (Law Term] 
an Appointinent of a Day, when the Juitices in Eyre mect to 
fit aguin. 

Avjournnment [Commen Lato] the putting off any Court or 
Meeting, and the appointing it to be held again at another Time 
or Place. 

Apiros'a MEMSRANA [with Anatomiis) a Membrane which 
inclotes the Celiula Adipe/a, or a Number of Holes or Cells full 
of Fat; but more particularly that in which the Kidneys are 
Wwrapt up. 

Aptro'sa Vena [with Anatemi/?:] a Vein which arifes from 
the defcending Trunk of the Cava, and ipreads it {clf on the 
Coat and Fat, covering the Kidneys. 

Apreo's® Cellule (with Anatemifis] a certain Number of 
little Cells or Holes, full of Fat. 

Apipo'st Dudus [with Axatemifts) certain Veficls of an 
Animal Body, which convey the Adeps or Fat into the Interltices 
of the Mufcles or Parts that are between the Flesh and the 


Skin. 
Apiro'sus 2 [Adipofas, L.) fall of Adeps or Fat, 
Apipous grealy. 


eee rsa [“ad'seda, Cr.] Medicines or Juleps to quench 
tirlt. 

Apipsa'tuzon [‘AdnLdSeor,Gr.] a kind of branchy Shrub 
full of ‘Thorns and Prickles. 

Apirary [Law] a Value or Price fet on Things loft, asa 
Compenfation to the Owner. 

A’pir [adite, It, editus, L-] a Paflage or Entry, the Shaft or 
Entrance into a Mine. 

Apt'rT10N, agoing or coming nigh to. 

To Apju'pce [azgiudicare, It. adjudicar, Sp. adjuger, F.) 
to give Judgment or Sentence in a Court of Jultice, aliv to award. 

ane pica ‘tion, [F. aggiudicazione, lt.) Judgment or De- 
cree, Le 

To Avju’picate [aggiudicare, It. adjudicatum, L.) to ad- 
judge, -to award. 

To Apju'date [adjugatum, L.] to yoke or couple to. 

Apyument [adjumentum, L.) Help, Relief. 

ya dean {adjanum, L.J 

DjuNcT [ajornt, F, aggeunte, It, adjinte, Sp. of adjunfus, 

L.] joined a : ¥ : . aj 

Apjuncr [in Civil Censerns] a Collegue or Fellow Officer, 
reggae to another, to aflit him in his Office, or to overiee 

m. 

Apju'ncT ew Logicians} a Quality which belongs to any 
Thing as its Subjeét;_as Greennefs to Grafs, Heat toa Fire, &'c. 

Apju'’net (with Phi/ofephers] whatever comes to any Being 
from without, and does not naturally and effentially belong to it, 
but is joined or added to it over and above. 

Apjuncts (in Réetoric, &c.] are certain Words or Things 
added to others; to amplity the Difcourfe, or augment its Force. 

Apjuncts [in Phykck} Qualities, Dijpofitions and Symp- 
toms annexed to a Dileate. 

Apjunxction, [adjondion, F. of edjunfie, L.) a coupling or 
joining to, ZL. 

Apjw’xcrive [adjundioxs, L.) fubjundive. 

Ap jura Regis [Low Term] a Writ lying for the King’s 
Clerk againit one, who went about to put hime out of Poffeflion, 
to the Prejudice of the Title of the King in Right to his Crown. 


AD 


Apjura‘tion (F. aggivrazione, It, adjuracien, Sp.) an eay- 
neft and folemn Crergine &e, asta 

To Apju're [adjurare, L. adj, 
or in God's Name, to puta Perfon to his Oath; to command an 
Evil Spirit to quit its Pofleflion, by the Force of Inchantments, 

To Apju'st [ageiwfare, It. ajujfdr, Sp. adjufler, F.} to 
make fits to fet in order; to fettle, to ftate an Account, alto to 
compofe or determine a Difference, 

Apju'sTMENT [ajufement, F, aggiuflimento, It.) a Determi- 
nation, &¢. 

A’pjutant [P. ajutante, It, agudante, Sp, of adjutans,L.J 
one who affitts or helps an Officer in a Regiment of Soldiers, 

Anjutant General [in an Army] one who atiends the Ge- 
ral of an Army, to be his Affiitant in Affairs of Council, Ad- 
vice, &e. 

Apju'tor, a Helper or Afifter, ZL. 

Avjuto’aium [in the Medicinal drt] a Means of Cure, 
fubfervient to others of more Importance. 

Apjuto'rium (with Srotemsfs] a certain Bone, fo named, 
becaufe of its Ufefulnels in lifting up the Arm. 

Apju'Tory | acai L.) Aiding, Afiiiting, Helping. 

ApjuTory Bones (Anatomy) two Bones reaching from the 
Shoulders to the Elbows, 

Apju'rrix, a She-helper. 

Apjuvant [edjuvans, L.) Helping, Aiding, Affilting. 

Apjuvant Causes [in Phyict] ase fuch as are fubfervient to 
the principal Caufes. 

ToAbie. Sce Addie. 

Ap Larcum [Law Term] at large, LZ. 

ApMea’suremenT (Common Laco) a Writ lying for the 
bringing of thofe to Reafon,’ who ufurp more than their Part or 
Share, which takes Effeét in two Cates. 

Apmeasurement [of Doteer) is when the Widow of the 
Deceafed, holds from the Heir or his Guardian, more under 
Pretence of her Dower, than fhe has a juft Title to, 

ApMeasuremMenT [uf Pajfure) is when any of them, who 
have Common of Paiture, overcharge the Common of Pafture, 
lying between them, that have Right of it belonging to their 
Free-holds and Neighbourhood, with more Cattle than they ought. 

ApMeEnsura’Tion, Admeafurement, the Act of making equal. 

Aor, is the ufual Abbreviation for 4dninifrator. 

Apminicies [adminicale, O. F. of adminiculym, L.] Aid, 
Help, Support, Suecour. 

Apmiwicce [Croi/l Lav) imperfect Proof. 

ApMINUCULAR [adminicularts) helpful. 

To Aomi'nister [adminifrer, F. amminifrare, It. admi- 
nifirar, Sp. adminiftrare, L.] To do Service for, to difpenfe or 
give; allo to manage or govern. 

Apministra’rion, [F. ammixifrageone, It. adminiffra- 
éién, Sp.) the Management of fome Affuir. 

Aoministra’tion [Croil Lew] the difpofing of the Eftate 
or Etiects of a Min who dicd without.a Will, in Order and 
with Defign to give an Account thereof, 

Apminisrra'TIvE, [adminifrations, L.] pertaining to Ad- 
miniltyation, 

AoMinistra’tor [adminifiratenr, F.  adminifratore, Te, 
adminifirader, Sp. Comman Law] a Perfon who has the Goods, 
&¢. of a Perfon who died without making a Will, committed to 
his Charge by the Ordinary, for which he is accountable as an 
Executor. L, 

ApMintstrRaToR [in Pe/ity] one who has the Management 
of publick Affairs, inftead of a Sovereign Prince. 

Apminisrratrix [Ciei/ Law] She who has the Goods of 
adeceated Perfon, and Power of an Adminiltrator committed to 
her Care. 

ApMinistra‘torsuip [of Adminifrater and Ship, a Ter- 
mination fignifying Office) the Office of an Adminiftrator. 

A’pminaste [F. admiradile, Sp. of admirabilis,L.] de- 
ferving Admiration, marvellous, wonderful; alfo good, rare, 
excellent. 

ApMinasi'Lity [admirabilitas, L.] Admiration. or 

A’pMtrasieness, Marvelloulnels, Wonderfulnefs. 

ApMinasty, wonderfully, excellently. 

A’pmirat [F. ammiragiis, It. almirinte, Sp. almeyrante, 
Port.) derived as fome fay from Amir in Arabick, a Governour, 
and aas,Gr. the Sea) a Principal Officer of the Crown, who 
has the Government of the Navy in Chief, and thence ftiled 
Lord High Admiral; he is invelted with a Power to determine 
all Maritime Caufes, Civil or Criminal. 

ApmiraL, the chicf Commander of any diftiné&t Squadron 
or Number of Ships. 

Rear Apminat, the Admiral of the third Squadron in a 
Royal Fleet, who carries his Flag, with the Arms of his Coun- 
try in the Mizzen Top of his Ship. 

Vice Avminat, another of the three Principal Officers of a 
Royal Navy, that commands the fecond Squadron, and carries 
his Flag in his Ship's Fore-top, 

Apmirat Laws, the Civil Laws which are judged by in the 
Admiralty Court. ADMIRALTY 


urer, F.) to charge earneflly, 


AD 


Apminatty Coort, [Admirauté, F. Ammiragiits, It. Almi- 
rintaigo , Sp.] the Chict Court at Londom of the Lord High-Ad- 
miral, ere¢ted for deciding Maritime Controverties, ‘Trial of Ma- 
lefactors for Crimes committed on the High-Sea. 

Apmiration, [F. ammirazione, lt. admiracisa, Sp. of ad- 
miratio, L. ] Admiring, F 

Apvmirative, of or pertaining to Admiration, 

To Apsu'ne [ admirer, F. ammirare, It, admirdr, Sp, of 
admirare, L. } to behold with Wonder, to be furpriz’d at, or 
wonder greatly. 

ApMi'ssion [F. of admijie, L.] Receiving into, Entrance 

ADMITTANCE § upon. 

ApMIssiONn Joe Lat ) is when a Prefentation to a void 
ApMirtTaKxce enctice, is made by the Patron; the Bifho 
having examined the Clerk, and finding him abl 

Mitte fe. 

To Apmi't 

To ApMit of 
permit , to allow of, 

Apsir [ or alls ) it be fo. 

Apautre’xpo Clerico, a Writ granted to a Clerk, who has 
recovered his Right of Prefentation againit the Bifop in the Com- 
mon Bench. 

Aomittenno in Secium [in Law] a Writ for Affociating 
feveral Perfons to Juitices of Ailize, who have been appointed 


le, fays , ad- 


[admettre, F. ammertere, lt. admitar, Sp. 
admittere, Le] to receive to, to fuffer or 


before. 

To Avix [of ad and mixtus of mifceo] to mix together. 

Apmuxtion [in Physic] the Mingling of any two or more 
Species together. 

To ApMo'nisn [ammonire lt, amonefdr, Sp. monian or 
monizean, Sax, admonerc, L.] to warn, to advile, to put in 
mind of ; alfo to reprove. 

ADMONI'TION 

ApMo'NISHMENT 
alfo Reproof. 

Apmo’rion, a moving to, Z. 

Apmo'vent [admeveni, L ] moving to. 

Apmurmura'Tion, a Murmuring at. 


ADNASCENTIA dite Anatomisis) Branches that fprout 


(F. of L. anmonizione , It. amendfia. 
eion, Sp.) a giving Warning, Advices 


AbNa‘TA out of the main Stock, as the Veins and 
Arteries. 

Apnascentra? [with Botanifs] thofe Excrefcencies, which 

ADNATA grow under the Earth, asin the Lily, Nar- 
tiffus, Hyacinth , Sc. which afterwards become true Roots. 

Apnara Tunica [ Anatomy} the common Membrane or Coat 
of the Eye, which arifing irom the Skull, adheres to the exter- 
nal Part of the Tunica Cornea, leaving a round hollow Space for- 
ward, that the vifible Species may pafs there. To which another 
namele(s Coat, made up of the Tendons of thofe Mufcles which 
move the Eye , is joined. It is called alfo albuginea and con- 
junftiva. ‘ 
. Apxi’cnitep [ O/d Law J} anulled, made void, brought to 


nothing. 


Apwrnicatep [ adnibilatws, L.) made void, fruftrated. 
Apnu'BILATED [admubi/atws, L.) darkned or clouded. 

A’po [inftead of te do} Stir, Noife, Pains; as much a 
A’por doe. 


Ap octo [i.¢. toeight] fo fome ancient Philofophers termed 
the Superlative Degree, becaufe they accounted no Degree above 
the Eighth, according to their Method of diftinguifhing Accidents 


or Qualities. 
Apo’Lescence 2 [F. Adole(eenza, It. Adslefcéncia , Sp. of 
Apo'Lescancy § Adolefcentia, L.] the ‘Flower of Youth, 


the State of young Perfons; from twelve Years of Age to twenty 
one in Women ; and from fourteen to twenty five or thirty in 
Men, or it is that Period of a Perfon's Age, commencing trom 
Infancy and terminating at his full Growth. 

Apo'nra’, Feitivals celebrated in Honour of Adonis ; wherein 
the Women imitated the Lamentation of ¥emus, for the Death of 
Adonis; and when they were tired with this, they changed their 
Notes , fung his Prailes, and made Rejoycings, as if he were 
railed to Life again 

Apo'xicx Verie [fo called on Account of its being a kind of 
Verje firk conypofed ior pape of —) this fort of Verfe 
confits only of a Daéty/and a Spondees and is rarely ufed but 
at the End of every Strophe or Strain in Sapphicks; as Terruit 
Rel urn sak Hotiwiek da Peale ten 

Apo’sium , an Herb whi ‘octs feign to have {prun; 
from the Blood of Adonis. . ae 
- Aponium [with cans i Southern-wood. 

To Avo’pt [ adopter, F. adottare, lt. adoptdr, Sp. of ad- 
optare, L.] to chufe a Son or Heir; to make one not of Kin 
capable to inherit. 

Apo'ption [F. adozzioxe , It. adopcién, Sp.) the Choice or 
chufing a Perfon for a Son and Heir. 

Apvoprion is reprefented by the Figure of an elderly Woman, 
embracing a Youth with her right Arm, and holding in her left 
the Eagle call'd offifraga, which is faid to rejeét her young for 
. Time, and afierwards to take to them again. See Plate L. 

ig. LL : 
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Apo’ptive [adeptif, F. adettion, Ut. adoptioo, Sp. of adoptin 
ous ted Pertaining to Adoption; alfo he that is adopted by 
another, 


Apopti'v1 An ancient Seét fo called, on Account of the 
Aporria’xt § Manner wherein they conceived our Saviour 
to be the Son of God. 


A’por, a Kind of pure Bearded Wheat, which the Ancients 
ufed in Sacrifices, 

Apo'RABLE oe and Sp. adoratile, It. aderabsilis, L.] fit or 
deferving to be adored or worfhipped ; if the Word is at any time 
applied to Men, it denotes worthy of all Honogr and Refpett. 

Apo’rapteness [ of adoraéilis, Le] Worthinefs to be 
adored, 

Apora’siy, in a Manner worthy of all Refpeét. 

A‘porat [with Chymi?s] a Weight of four Pounds. 

Apora’rion [F. Adorazione, It. Adoraciin, Sp.) a rendring 
profound Refpeét and Submillion ; Refpeét, Reverence, Worthip. 

To A’pore [adorer,F, adorare, it. adorar, Sp, aderare,L.) 
to reverence, to pay divine Worlhip, to fhew profound Refpedt 
and Submiffion ; alfo to admire extravagantly or dote upon. 

To A’porw [ormer. F. adornare. lt. adornar, Sp. and Port. 
of adornare, L.} to deck, trim, beautify or fet off, 

Prete virtetieny g Adorning , Ornaments, Beautifying. 

AposcuLation [in Roteny] a joining or infertion of one 
part of a plant into fome cavity, as it were mouth to mouth. 

Ap Ponpus omaivm [in Phyjeians Wills] fignifies that the 
Ingredient or Medicine lait preicribed mutt be as much as all the 
reit before prefcribed. 

Ap quop pamxum [ Law] i. ¢. to what Damage; a Writ 
lying for the Sheriff to enquire what Damage it may prove to 
others, if the King grant a Market or Fair, sc. or where a Per- 
fon or Perfons would turn a common Road or Highway , and lay 
out another as convenient, 

A’pracant, See Tragacanth. 

Apvramine [Law Term] to oblige one’s felf before a Magi- 
irate to perform — 

Aprecta’re 2? (0.2L, Rec.] to fatisty, to make amends. 

ADRETIA‘'RE 

A’protit, Dextrous, ingenious, clever. neat, Oc, 

Apaoi'tness, Dexterity. clevernefs, neatnefs; ingenuity. 

Apsciri'tious [ad/cititias, L.) borrowed, added, far fetch'd, 
foreign, counterfeit, falfc. 

Apr’y (ofa and ppigze, Sax. Droog, Du. Drog, O.and L. 

G. Dry.) Thirity. 

Apsta'nTRs, See profate. 

Apstri‘crion [of the Pores] a binding or fhutting of them 


Ap TERMINUM gui preteriit [Lew] a Writ of ary! lying 
whene a Man having Leafed Lands or Tenements for a Term of 
Years or Life, after the Expiration of which, is held by the Te- 
nant or Stranger, that is in Poffeffion, and keeps out che Leffor. 
In this Cafe this Writ lies tor the Leffor and his Heirs. 

To Apva'nce [avancer, F. avanzare, It. avangar, Sp.] to 
ftep or go forward, alfo to promote or further 5 alfo to prefer or 
raife; alfo to give Money before-hand. 

Avvancep Fiji ( Fortification] a Ditch of Water round the 
Efplanade or Glacis of a Place to prevent its being furprized by 
the Befiegers. : 

Apvance Guard [ Military Affairs] the firlt Line or Divi- 
fion of an Army ranged or marching in Battle Array, or that Part 
which marches firit toward the Enemy. 

Apva'xcemEnT [avancement, F. avanzamento, It] Prefer- 
ment, Promotion, 

Apva'scer [with somo one of the Starts or Branches of a 
Buck's Attire, viz. that which is between the back Antler and 
the Palm. 

Apva’xtace [ Avantage, F. Vantaggio, It. Ventdja, Sp. } 
Good, Profit, Benefit; alio Gain, alfo over Meafure. 

To Apvantace, to bring profit to. ; 

Apvanta'ceous [avantageux, F. vantaggicfs, Vt. ventajifo, 
Sp.] tending to a Perfon’s Good or Benefit jalio poder Rarge ¢ y 

Apvanta’crousty, ulcfully, conveniently, : 

ApvanTa‘crousness [of avantage, F.] Profitablenefs, 
rs Apvecti'tious [advettitins, L.] brought from another Place; 

reign. 
A’pvent [adeentus, L. avent, F. avvento, It. adviénto, Sp.) 
a coming to, ° 

Apvenrt [in EcclefiaPical Language] a Time fet ue by the 
Church as a Preparation for the approaching Fettival of Céri/?- 
mas. 

Apvent Sundays, are in Number four, the firlt of which 
Pafts are on St. Andrew's Day , November 30. or the next Sunday 
following, and they continue to the Feaft of Céri/f's Nativity. 

Apventi'tia #05, a Dowry or Portion given to a Woman 
by dome other Friend, befides her Parents, L. . 

Apventitious [avventizio, lt, of adventitins, L.) accruing 
to or befalling a Perion, or Thing from without. 


Apventitious 


AD 


Apventitious [in the Civil Lew] is applied to fuch Goods 
as fallto a Perion cither by mere Fortune, or the Liberality of 
a Stranger, or by collateral Succeflion, in Oppofition to Profe/ts 
tiews, 1. ¢. Such Goods as defcend in a direct Line, from Father 
to Son. 

Avventrious Glandules [Anatomy] thofe Kernels which are 
fome times, under the Arm-holes, fome times in the Neck, as the 
King’s Evil, &t. 

Apvventitious Afatter [ with ving» sol Matter which 
does not properly belong to any Body, ei natural or mix'd; 
but comes to it from fome other Place; as in the freezing of Wa- 
ter, fome frigorifick Particles do enter in, which are adven- 
tious to the Water, either from the Air or the freezing Mixture. 

ApventTrem ia/piciendum (Lew) a certain Writ in the Sta- 
tute of Evfoins. 

To Apve'nrure [avanturer, F. ventura, le aventira, Sp.) 
to venture, or put to the Venture, to hazard. 

Apventure [avanturer, F. aeventurare, It. aventurar,Sp.) 
chance, accidental encounter, hazard; alfo an extraordinary or 
ow Enterprize. 

pve'NrurerR [ Aventurier, F. Avventuriere, It. Aventu- 
riro, Sp.) one who runs a hazad. 

Apventurous.y, bolding, daringly. 

Apve'nrurous $ bold, daring, hazardous. 

ADVEN’TURESOM 

Apve’nturrsomness [ of evanturer, F.] Venturefomnels. 

A’pvers (with Grammarians) [ Adverbe, FP. Aovertia, It. 
Adverbio, Sp. of Adverbium, L.) a Part of Speech which being 
joined to a Verb, ferves to exprefz the Manner, Time, Gc. of 
the Aétion. 

Apve'retar [F. avverdiale, It, adverbial, Sp. adverbialis, 
L.] pertaining to an Adverd. 

AbversiaLty, in an Adverbjal Senfe. 

Apve'rsaace [adverfabilis, L.] that is adverfe or contrary to. 

A’pversa’rta, a Common-place Book. L. 

A’pversary [adverfaire, F. avverjario, It. adverfirie, Sp. 
of adverforius,L. ) one who cel , or is againft one; one who 
{ues another at Law; an adverle Party. 

Apve'asative [adverjatif, Fe of adverfatiour, L.) a Part 
of Speech in Grammar that fignifies fome Oppofition or Contra- 
sa between what goes before and what follows. 

L] pve’nse [averfe,F. avverfo, It. advirfe,Sp. of adverfus, 


con , oppofite. 
Apv “fe (th Lien) is when the two Contraries have 
an abfolute and perpetual tion one tothe other. 


Apve'rsiry [averfitd, It. adverfitad, Sp. of adverfité, P. res 
adverfe,L.] Affliction, Trouble, Misfortune, Calamity, Mifery. 

To Apve'rt [advertere, L, toturnto] to mark, mind or 
take heed, 

Apve’rtence 2 [ sovertenza, It. advertincia, Sp. of ad- 

Apve'rTENcy vertert, LJ] Attention, Heedfulne(s , 
Mindfuluefs, 

To Apvverti'se [ avertir, F. avvertir, It. a warn adver- 
fir, Sp.) to give Notice, Advice or Intelligence of. 

Apve‘atisement [awertifement, F. avvertimente, It.) War- 
ning only, Information, Intelligence given to Perfons inveited in 
an Affair; alfo Advice, a putting in mind. 
Mb Apve'speraTe [adve/peratum, L.] to grow towards the 

vening. 

Apvi'ce [avpifo, It. avife, Sp. and Port. of avis, F.) Coun- 
fel, alfo Notice, an Aceount, alfo News. 

Apvi'ciLance [ advigilantia, L.] a diligent Watching. 

Apvi'sasce [of avifer, F.] that may be advifed abour; alfo 
fitto be done, Ofhen a hing ig Done Anvice comers too 


lare, 

An Apvice [or Packet Boat] Boat, or Ship to carry 
Letters. 

ApvisanLenets [of avifable, F. and me/s, Eng. Termina- 
tion, Fitnefs to be adviled, done, &*¢.] Expediency. 

To Apvi'se [avifer, F. avvifar, et. Tho only to —_ give 
Advice or Notice. avifar, Port.] to counfel or give Advice ; to 
Eos cman ot ee Accom of; to confider or weigh in 


To Apvise with one, to ask his Advife or Counfel, 
Apvisepty, confiderately, with Deliberation. 
Apvi'senness [of avifer, F.) Confideratenefs, 

“ening Sasi [ adudexione, It. adulaxiin, Sp.] Fawning, 


Apvi'sement, Confultation. 

Avutator, [Adulateur, F. Adulatere, Vt. Adulader, Sp. J 
a Flatterer , a fawning Fellow, a Clawback, LZ. 

Avuta’tory [ads/atoriv:, L.) pertaining to, or full of Flat- 


tery. 

Avu’tr [adulte, F. adulto, It. and Sp, of adu/tws, L*] that 
is grown or come to full Ripenefs of Age. 

Apu’ttness [of adultws, L.] the being grown to Ripencfs of 


cars. 
Apu'ttarant [adulterans, L.) adulverating. 
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Apu'trernate 2 [adulterato, Tt. adulterzds, Sp. of adultes . 

Apu'Lrexaren§ raetws, L.) corrupted, marred, fpoiled, 
counterfeit, made of a bafer AHoy or Mixture. 

To Apu'Lrerate [ adwiterare ) to corrupt, mar, {poil or 
counterfeit. 

Apu’. terxareness Bafenefs or Counterfeimefs. 

AbuLTERATION [adultcrazione, It. adviteraciia, Sp.) a cor- 
rupting, Counterfeiting, Gc. It confifts in mixing fome baler 
Matter with Wines, Chymical Preparations, Medicinal Druce, 
Metals, &¢. fo that they are rendered not genuine, or truly good. 

ApuLterer [adultere, F. adulters, It. adulteria, Port. and 
Sp. of adwiter, L.] a Man that commits Adultery. 

Avutteress [adultere, Fr. aduitera, It. and Sp. Port. and 
L.] a Woman that commits Adultery. 

Apu'Lterine adulterinus, L.] counterfeit, forged. 

Aputterine 2? [in Ciosl Lew) a Child iflued froman adulk 

Apu’ LTR Ing terous Amour or Commerce. 

Aput'rerous [of adulter, L. adultereux,F. adultere, It. 
and Sp.] Pertaining to, or given to Adultery. 

Apu 'trery [adyiteris, It. and Sp. of adulteriur , L.] pro-- 
rk the Sin of Incontinency in married Perfons, defiling the 

arriage Bed; it is Adultery, if but one of them be married >in 
the married Perfon; Fornication in the unmarried. 

Aputtery [with fome whimfical 4, romomers) aTerm ufed 
of an Ectipie of the Moon, which (as they fuppofe) happens in 
an un ufual and irregular manner, as Horizontal Eclipies, where 
though the Sun and Moon are diametrically oppofite, yet by rea- 
fon of the Retraction , they appear as if above the Horizon. 

Aputtery, is painted as a luily jolly Youth, in rich At- 


‘tire, holding in his right Hand two Serpents twin'd together, 


and in his left a Gold Ring broken. See Plate I. Fig. 2. 

Apumerant [adumérans, L.) fhadowing. 

To Apu MaraTeE [adombrare, It.) to overfhadow. 
Apvu'mpraten [ adembrato, lt. adurnbrates, L, } thadowed 
refembied. : 

Apumpra’tion [ adombrazione, It. ] a Shadowing, a Re- 
membrance, ZL. 

AbuMBRa‘tiox, [in Heraldry] is when any Figure in a Coat- 
armour is born fo shadowed or obfcured , that nothing is vifible 
but the bare Purfile, or (as the Painters call it) the Out-line; 
when this happens, it is faid to be adwerrated, . 

Avumeration [with Painters] a Sketch, a rough Draught 


of a Piéture. 
_ L. 


Abvuwa‘tron, an uniting or gatherin 

Apvu'scity [aduncitar, L.) Crooke 

Avvocate [ Avocat, F, devecato, It. Abogida or Avos 
gado, Sp. Atoogado, Port. of Advocatus, L. i. ¢. called to J 
a Perfon well skilled in the Cioi/ Law; who maintains the Right 
of fuch Perfons as need his Affiltance, either by Word or Wri- 
ting. 

Lerd Apvocate [in Scotland] an Officer of State, appoin 
by the King to sritaboue the oe and executing La = 
defend his Right and Interett in all publick Affemblies, to profe- 
cute bi ape: Crimes, &e. 

College of ; in Scotland a College confifti 

Facwity rs Avy ocaTes} r 180, appointed piel in all 
Aétions betore the Lords of Seiiions. 

ApvocaTe [in a metapborical Senfe) one who lays to Heart, 
or fecures the Interefts of another upon all Occafions, in which 
— = is faid te be our Advocate im Heaven. 

wre: ; lignifie the Advocates of thé 

Ecclefiapical 3 Apvocares 3 Caufes and Intereits of the 
Church, being retained as Counfellors and Pleaders to maintain 
the Righteand Properties of the Church j alfo a Patron who has 
the Advow/fon or Prefentation, 

A pvocaTesnie [of Avocat, PF. Advoratus, L. and Ship) the 
Office of an Advocate, 

Apvocatio’Ne Decimarum [in Law] a Writ lying for the 
fourth Part of the Tithes belonging to any Church. 

v "TI . 

a: picks icheabe $ a Flying towards, or to. Z. 

ApvoLu'TION, a ry | towards, L. 

To Apvo'w 2 [avower, F.] to juftify and maintain an A@ for- 

To Avo'w merly done; Thus he is faid to aver , who 
having taken a Dittrefs for Rent, &'c. jultifies or maintains the 
Aét, after the Party diftrained has fued a Replevin to have his 
Goods again. 

Apvowe®’ one that has a Right to prefent to a Be 

AVOWEE’ nefice. 

Apvowrs Paramount, i. ¢, the higheft, that is to fy, the 


ng. 
Apvo'wson 2 [ Common Law] the Right which a Bithop, 
Apvo'wzen § Dean and Chapter, 6. or any Lay-Patrom 
has to prefent a Clerk to a Benefice , when it becomes void, 
Apvo'wson <Appendant, an Advowfon that depends on a Ma- 
nour, at an Appurtenance te it; thence called an Jnvidert of 
the Kitchen. 


Apust 


AE 


Apvowson in Gros, that Right of Prefentation which is 
Principal, Abfolute or Sole, not belonging to any Manor, asa 
Part of its Right. 

Apvo'wrry [Old Statutes] Adultery. 

Apu’st [adujfe, F. adujfo, le. and Sp. of adu/fur, L.) burnt 
or parched up. 

Apust [in a Medicinal Senje) {aid of the Blood, when by rea- 
fon of its exceflive Heat, the thinner Parts of it fteam through in 
Vapours, the thicker remaining black , and full of Dregs, as if 
parch’d or burnt; when fo, it is faid to be adutt. 

Apou'stitaxe [of aduffus, L.} capable of being parched, {corch- 
ed, burned. . 

Avu’stion [adu/fione, It. of adujtio, L.] Scorching, parch- 
ing, L. S Lets F 

A’pytum [“Ad‘uve of @ privative, and J've to pafs or go 
under] a fecret or Retirement in Pagas Temples, where 
their Oracles were given, into which Places none but the Prielts 
were permitted to gos the San¢tuary. ; 
Za'cza, folemn Fealts and Combats celebrated in gina, in 
Honour of .£acws. 

‘acus [of "AstziZw to beat, or aafw to lament] 
Bal to Se Poets , ¢e the Son of Hs ll Europa, or 
Egina. Painims {uppofed him to be of fuch Juitice, that he 
was appointed by Plute to be one of the Judges of Me//, with 
Minos and Rhedamanthws, to difcafs the Tranigreffions of dead 
Men, and to aflign to them Punifhments according to their De- 
merits. : : 

Acumarota’ncua [" Amuradiapyis, of “Arxuarsie , 
Gr. to lead captive, and agyii a Chief } the Chief or pores 

Japtives. 
“ Nsorca Ulcera [ with Surgeons] Ulcers or Sores about the 
p'vy Partss Buboes, Shankers, 

AAca’cropitt [of AiE a Goat, €5'¢.] Balls generated in 
the Stomachs of Animals, hard on the Outtide, but containing a 
kind of hairy Matter on the Infide. 

E’cirors ['Arylael, of dryis Gen. of al? a Goat, and do) 
an Eye, Gr.] Darnel, Wild Oats. 

Z'citops [in Surgery] a Swelling between the Nof and 
great Corner of the Eye, which if not timely opened, the Bone 
underneath will putrify; alfo the Fiffula /acrymalis. 

Actpa'wes ['Aryerdves, Gr. of AiE and Mar] Beafts like 
Men, having their Feet and lower Parts like Goats, and Satyrs. 

Zct'rrnos ["Aryizve®, a wig, Gr. Fire} the 
Herb Buck Wheat, Relt or ; 

Zcr’ntnon ["Aryticerer, Gr. ] an Ointment made of the 
black Poplar Tree. 
4Eco'cenas ["Aryixep@, Gr.] the Herb Foenu-greck. 

Zco'caras [° segs, Gr.] the Sign Capricorn. 

Acous’tunon (Asyoatde@, Gr.) a Flower, a fort of 
Crow-foot, ZL. : 

ZEco’wtcuon ["Aryeruxov,Gr.] the Herb Gromwel, ZL. 

Boorutna' Lmos(Anepsdau, G_] a precious Stone re- 
fembling the Eye of a Goat. 

fecyrtiacum, fe. gs nes [Pharmacy] a deter§ve Oint- 
ment compounded , &’c, of Honey, Green Copper, Dyers Galls, 
Verdigreate , &%c, good to cleanfe Ulcers, fo named, as tho’ of the 
Colour of an Egyptian , altho’ it is rather of a dusky-brown. 

Ravectuces {with Betazifts) of the Produét or Growth 

Acyptracus of Egypt. 

iratut's ["Acrradtia, Gr.) a Paffion or Affection of long 

Continuance. 
x 2 in Compound Names, is a Saxon Particle, and fignifies 
Av ; all, or altogether, as aay does in Greek, Alpin fignifies 
altogether Conquerer, AElbeno all-illuftrious, Aldred altogether 
reverend, Alfred altogether peaceful. 


Anv QaSaxen tonion rpg 9 “peg er 
ALF § is pronoun ut for Helf, and 
fignifies the fame that we pronunce tip; fo Alwin is vidtorious 


elp; Aelmold an auxiliary Governour; Aelgiva, a Giver of Aid 
or Alfiftance. . 
Ar'tio [Asaad, Gr. a Whirlwind or Storm] one of the 
Harpies or monttrous Birds mentioned by the Poets. L. 
'LMSFEOH, Peter-pence a paid to the Pope. 
wi'oma [ Enigme, F. Enigma, It, and Sp. of Amy ue, 
es an intricate or difficult Queltion » a Riddle, LZ. 
wicma’ticat (Enigmatique,F. Enigmatico, It. and Sp. of 
*Atriyud|ixis, Gr.) pertaining to or fall of Riddles, &-, 
oxr'c [ in Grammar.] a Name of one of the 5 Dialeés of 
the Greek Tongue, 


ovipy'ie ['Asbaw evade, i. ¢. the Gates of Zelus or the 
poe! b Contrivance or Device for cureing or helping fmoaking 

immnies, 

AEOumPILe 3 an Hydraulic Inftrument, confifting of a hollow 

fEourrita § Ball of Metal, having a flender Neck or Pipe 
arifing from the Ball, which bein with Water and thus ex- 
poled to the Fire, produces a violent Blaft of Wind, 


AE 


o'Ltt Scrore, a Wind Musket, which will fhoot Bullets 
with Wind and Air, as forcibly as with Powder. ' 

Azon [Aier, Gr. Age] the Duration of a Thing. 

Agons, from the Jdeas which are imagined to be in God, fomie 
Hereticks perfonifying them, and feigning them diftant from God, 
and to have been produced by him, fome Male and others Fema. 
le, of an Aflemblage of thefe they have compoled a Deity, which 
they called MAspaue, Gr. i.e. F ulnefs. 

Equini'srity [ eguilibritas, L. Equalnefs of Weight, 

Aquinisaium [in Mechanics) is when equal Weights at 
equal Diftances , or unequal Weights at unequal iftances, mu- 
tually proportionable to the Center, caule the Arms of any Bal- 
lance to hang even, fo that they do not outweigh one another § 
even Weight and Poize. 

AEquiro'xperant [ eguiponierans, L.) weighing equally § 
being of equal weight. 

A’er ['Ajp, Gr.) Air, one of the 4 Elements. 

ZE'K a is faid originally to have fignified a Number ftamp'd on 
Money, to denote the current Value of it ; and if fo, it may come 
from 42s Brafs, from the Plural of which, Zra, came the femini- 
ne fingular Ara, and that becaule they put the Word ra to 
each Particular of an Account, as we now do Jtem, or elfe becaule 
the Romans anciently marked down the Number of Years in 
Tables with little Brafs Nails; and fo in Reference to the laft 
mentioned Cultom the Word ra came to fignify the fame with 
Epocha, viz. a certain Time or Date from whence to begin the 
new Year; or fome particular Way of reckoning Tine and 
Years, 


And in this Senfe the Word is thought to be compoled of thefe 


of initial Letters A. E.R. A, for dunes erat regni Augu/fi , the Spae 


siards having began their ra from his Reign. ‘There are many 
Jra’s aled by Chronologers, the moft eminent of which are, 

1. The ra of the Creation of the World, which began, ace 
cording to the Fu/iam Account, on the twenty fourth Day of the 
Month of Ofsder, which fome place 3951 Years before the Birth 
of Chrift, others reckon 393, and Kepler 3993. 
aoe Corijlian ra, trom the Birth of Chrilt , begins Decem- 

25. 

The Roman Era, from the Building of the City of Rame, be- 
gins April 21, and is 752 Years before Chrift's Time. 

The Turkije Aira or Hegira, which they account from Mabes 
met's Flight , begins the 16th of Fu/y, 4. D. 662. 

The ra of the Olympiads begins from the New Moon in the 
Summer Solftice 777 Years before the Birth of Cbrif. This Era 
and that of Jpditws is chiefly ufed by Greek Hiftorians, 

» Ar’atan (aeriel, F. aerio, It. eres, Sp. of atrivs, L.] peré 
nay A to the Air, or bearing fome Relation or Refemblance to 


Agniat Perfpeive, is that Which reprefents Bodies weak- 
ae and diminifhed in Proportion to their Diftance’ from the 
ye. 


Az’rig, an Airy or Nek of Gothawks. 

Axnizu’sa{ ‘AneQiea, Gr. Ja Jafper Stone, refembling the 
Air or Sky in Colour. 

AE'nomancy [dnequareia, Gr. acrimanzia, It. deromanzie, 
F. of aig the Air, and uay]sia Prophecy, Gr. aeromantia, 
L,] a foretelling future Events from certain Speétres or other Ap- 
pearances in the dir, and fometimes thus ; they folded their Heads 
in a Napkin, and having placed a Bowl full of Water in the open 
Air, they to tary their Queftion in a {mall whifpering Voice, 
at which ‘Time if the Water boil’d or fermented, they thought 
what they had {poken of was approved and confirmed. 

Arrome’ss [ of ’Adp and wéas, Gr.] Manna, Honey-Dew. 

Agromerni’a ["Anesue7sia, Gr.] the Art of meafuring the 
Air, its Powers and Properties; It includes the Laws of the Mo- 
tion, Gravitation, Preflure, Elafticity, Rarefaétion, Condenfation, 
&c, of that Fluid. 

Arro’scory [‘Angsoxoria of dip the Air and oxexio ta 
obferve] the View, Obfervations of or Contemplation on the Na- 
ture, Properties o'r. of the Air. 

ZExvcineous [ruggino/o, It. aruginews, 1.) rufty, canker'd 
mildewed. 

xv'co, the green Ruft of Copper or Brafs, the Ruft or Can} 
ker of Metal, Z. 

Zxv'uxous [ erumnofus , L.] wretched, miferable, 

4Es ustum, Calcin'd Copper, Z. 

Ascxyno’menous Plants [with Botanifs) fach as if touch’d 
4 the Hand or Finger, fhrink in or flag their Leayes, Senfitive 

jants. 

#'scutus [with Beteni/s] the Medlar-tree, 7. 


ZEsnr’cy, See Efnecy. _ Aer 
ZE’staae [e/fatilis, L.] belonging to Summer. 
ada aa ( afifer, L. } ebbing and flowing a1 the 
Tide. ' f 
Zistima‘tio Capitis [Old Saxon Law) the Price or Value 
fet on one's Head, In a great of the Eftates of the Realm 
held at Exeter, King Athel/ian declared what Fines thould be 
paid pre on capitis, tor Offeuces committed again a 


, 


AE 


yal Perfons, according to their Degrees of Honour ; thus the re 
timation of the King’s was 30000 Thrym/a's. i 
ZEstima’tory [ efimaterius, L.) pertaining to prizing of 
valuing. 
* Eseivab f cftice, It. ofival, Sp. effivalis, L.] of or per- 


taining to Sammer. 

Asriva'tis a ; 
- Zstiv'ace > (with Botani/fs] flowering in SummerTime. 

Zsti'vus : ; 

To A’stivate [afivere, L.) to lodge or fojourn ina Place 
during the Summer Time. 

Briteaxien; a Dwelling or Refidence in a Place for the 
Summer Time. ; 

Astuany (efuarium, L.) a Place overflow'd with Sea Wa- 
ter, a Marth of Salt Water. ~ 

Zstuany [with Phyfcians] the receiving the Vapours or 
Steam of certain Drugs, Herbs, &c. into the , thro’a Hole 


made in a Seat or Chair. : 
To A'stuate [ @fware, L. ] to overflow, to rage like the 


ZEsrua’tion, a fervent Defire, a great Heat, L. 

Zstuo'se [@/two/ut, L.] full of Heat , boiling with Heat. 

E'vas Ages hence anne etatis fue, under the Effigies of 
Perfons, fignifies in the Year of their Age. L. 

rate Prebanda, a Writ which lay to caquire whether the 
King’s Tenant, holding in Chief by Chivalry, ¥.as of full Age to 
receive his Lands into his own Hands. 

AEre'nnasre [etersalilis, L.] poffible to be er to become 


paral ex [ #’vel, Sax.] noble or famous, as Mithelred , fa- 
mous Counfel , &c. : 
JETHER aes of dei Siw, I run always, or of aidev 
thining bright, or of ési Seger, always warming. Gr. or of JAIN: 
Heb, illultrious } is moft commonly ufed to fign'y a very fine, 
thin, diaphanous Fluid, which, as fome fuppo.c, (urrounds the 
Earth up to as far as the gry end Vi saint and , ey 
penetra runs through ings, and permits 4 ings to 
run as ie aie hie D. Hook eal Gut Medion or Fiaid 
, in which all other Bodies do’ as it were fwim and move, 
Mehr But this fome difapprove of, as favouring too much of 
the Cartefan Dafrine of an abfolute Plenwm, which has been 
proved an Impoflibility by many infallible Reafons and Experi- 
ments. T as we call the Mediurs , in which we breathe 
and live, the dir, by which we mean an claitic, fluid Body , 
which either has very Interitices devoid of all Matter, or 
elfe is in Part fill'd with a Fluid, very eafily moving out of them 
Compreffion, and — as readily into. them again when 
Compreffion is taken ofs fo we alfo do agree to call that finer 
Fluid ther (if it be a Body) which is extended round our 
Air and Atmo(phere , above it and beyond it up to the Planets, 
or to an indefinite Diftance, tho’ we fcarce well underftand what 
we mean by the Word isder. ; 
beaviace [ etbereus, L. ] pertaining to or of the Quality 


ZErusreat Matter { with Natoralifts ] a very fine, thin , 
tranfparent Fluid, which (as fome imagine ) furrounds the Earth 
up as far as the Firmament of fixed Stars; whi 
runs through all Things, and permits all Things as 
through it. 

ZEtuERgAL World, all that Space above the upper Element, 
viz. Fire, which the Ancients imagined to be perfetily homo- 
geneous, incorruptible, unchangeable, &'c. j ; 

AEruerear Oil ( Chymifry] « fine fubtil Oil, approaching 
hearly to the Nature of a Spirit. 


THIO'PICUS 
fErui0'rica [with Boteni/s) of the Produét of the Sou- 
#tuio0'ricum thern Parts of Africa. L. 
Axrnio’e1s [ArSiowss, Gr.) an Athiepian Herb like Let- 
tice, with which Enchanters are faid to open Locks, and dry up 


Werte 

£'tutors Mineral [of Ar3iol, Gr. a Blackmoor, from its 
Colour) a Medicine prepared by imbodying running Quickfilver 
and Flour of Brimftone, and then deflagrating off the Mixture in 


a Crucible, 

#ruo'tices [ of Aide, Gr. to burn] hot Puftules. 
Poche ( of tins of Antioch] a Set or of the 

ricms. 

Zrioro’cica [Arriodoyixd, Gr.) that Part of Phyfic which 
explainfs the Caufes and Reafons of Difcafes, in order to cure 


them. i 

Zrio'vace { #tiolegia, L. of “Artiavyla, of deria a 
Caufe, and aiqw, Gr. to fay ] a Rhetorical Figure thewing a 
Caufe or Reafon. 

Zeriotoey [in Medicine] the Reafon given of natural or 
preternatural Accidents in human Bodies. 

Aries ['Atilac, Gro] the Eagle Stone , a Stone that when 
fhaken rattles as if thore was another within it. It is falfely re- 
ported to be taken ont of an Eagle's Neits but. others fay it is 
found by the Sides of Rivers, on Mountains, in the Ground, 


ese 


AF 


Zvite’est [among the Romans] certain Deities, ( called» 
becaufe they remained to Perpetuity, to whom they always offe~ 
red red Oxen in Sacrifice. 

A’veasre [F. affabile, Tt. afible, Sp. of affabilt:, L.) ealy 
to be fpoken to, courteous, civil. 

APraBLity (affedisité, F. affabilita, tk. affabilidad, 

A’rrasLeness § Sp. affadilitas, L,) Eafinels to be {poken 
to, or of Accefs, Gentlenefs, courteous or kind Behaviour. 

ArFraBLy, courteoufly, civilly. 

Arra‘grous [afuber, L.] cunning, artificial. 

ArraruLa‘tion, the Moral of a Fable, L. 

Arrai‘e [ of affaire, F. affare, It.) Bufinels, Concern, Mat- 
ter, Thing, 

A Fat agreat way of, as from a far. 

Arearp Afraid. 

To Arre‘cr [F. affettare, lt. afefdr, Sp. of afecare, LJ 
to fet one’s Mind upon; to have an Inclination to, to love, to 
defire, to hanker after; to afpire to; alfo to move the Affec- 
tions. 

Arrecta’rion [F. affettazione, It. afttaciin, Sp, ] Aftece 
tednefs, Conceitednefs, Self-opinionatednefs; Formality , Nice- 
nels, Precilenels, L. , a 

Arre’cten [ affect, F. affettato, Tt. But mot in the 
Senje. waa affeétatus, L.] difpofed or inclin’d ged 
weil or ill affeétedy alfo formal, nice, precife, 23 am affe@ed 

“ays alfo bhi ens” done, as an affected Stile, 

Arrectep [ in as Medicinal Senfe] a morbid or diforderly 
State of the Part feized or afflidted with a Difeafe or Malady, 
as the Part affefed, 

AFPECreDLy, with Af7fation. 

Arre’ction, Inclination towards, Good Will, Kindnefs , 
Love, Paffion. 

Arrection [with Natura/if?s] a Qualicy or Property of 
fome natural Being, 

Arrecrion [with Phy/fcians) is uled for a morbid or difor- 
derly State of the Part. 

Arrection [{ ina Legal Senfe] fignifies a making over, 
pawning or mortgaging a Thing, to affure the Payment of a 
Sum of Moncy , or the Difcharge of fome other Duty or Ser- 
vice. 

Arrection is reprefented by a comely antient Lady winged, 

holding in her Hands, a Woodcock at her feet a Lizard, 
Her Age fhews that the is conftant, winged becaufe Affection is 
producd in anInftant; the Woodcock and Lizard are Emblems 
of Good Will by Initinét; her poiture fhews that Benevolence 
between 2 for along Time, becomes at lait one true Friend- 
thip. See Plate I. Fig. 5. 

Arre’crionate [ affefionnt, P. affettwsfe, affexisnate , Ite 
aficionads , Sp.) full of Affegtion, loving. 

AFFECTIONATELY, lovingly, ki . 

ArrrctionaTEeNness, Fulnefs of Affection. 

Arrecrions [with Aunrexij?; } are diftinguifhed into 

Primary Avrections of Beings [in Metaphyficks) are Unity, 
‘Truth and Goodnefr. 

United Avvections of Being [in Metapbyficks] are fuch 
as are predicated of Being, fingly and folely, and are convertible 
with it, without any Conjunétion, as every Being is good, and 
all Good is a Being. 

Dijunited arructions of Being [in Metephyjicks] are pre- 
dicated for it with a disjunétive Term, and by taking in both 
Parts of the Sentence are convertible with it, as Being is either 
neceffary or contingent, and whatfoever is either mecefary or 


contingent is a Being. 
Arrectrions of Body [with Naturaliffs] certain Modifica- 


tions of a ioned or introduced by Motion, 
— of which the Body comes to be fo and fo di 
ed. 
Pr Arracrione of the Mind, are what are commonly called 
ions, 
Apre‘cruous [affedwo/ies, L.] much defired or affected. 
Arrecrvo’sity [ aff7@usftas, L.) Affeétion. 
a » the Affection, Difpofition, or any Diforder of 
t 


, kL 
Apve’ctus [in Medicine] Sicknefs, or any Diforder of the 


iy. 

Arre’ners [ in ape Perfons appointed by a Court Leet 
upon Oath, to fettle and moderate the Fines on them that have 
committed Offences, which may be punished arbitrarily, no 
Statute having appointed an expre! Penal 

ae in Account [im the Exchequer] to confirm it 
upon . 

To Arre'ne an Amercement (in Law] fignifies to leffen or 
mitigate the Rigor of a Fine. 

Arre’rro [with Muficians] that kind of Mufick which maf 
be performed in a very tender, moving, and affecting manner , 
and for that Reafon, rather flow than fait. 

AFFittuo’so, the fame as Affette. 

Arrsvu’ner [ O/d, Rec.) to fet the Price on a Thing. 


Arri’ancs 
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Arer’ance [confiame, F. confidenza, te. coufiana, Sp.) 
Truft, Confidence. Fr. ; ; 
, AFFI'ANce Jide Divines } fignifies an Acquicfcence of the 
Mind, by which it is fupported againft all unneceflary Doubts 
and Fears, upon Account of the Divine All-fufficiency in generals 
but with a more fpecial Eye to his Knowledge, Wifdom and 
Providence. ee 
Arriance [in Lew] the plighting of Troth between a Man 
and a Woman, upon an Agreement of — 
To ArFiance [ — F. fidanzare, \t. confianga, Sp. ] 
to betroth, or plight the Faith. ; 
Arripa'n1 [Old Records] to plight Faith, to {wear Fealty. 
Arripa'tio Dominerum, the Oath taken by the Lords in 
Parliament. 
“Avrina*tioa a mutual Fidelity between one Perfon and 
another. Z. 
Arripa'tvure BE gpa L.] mutual Contraét. 
Arripa’tus [Old Lew) a Tenant by Fealty. 
Arripa'vit [#. ¢. he has plighted — or {worn} a De- 
fition , or the witnefling a Thing upon Oath. 
Mrs mie Arsinavir [haw Term to {wear tothe Truth of 
Thing before a Magiftrate. . 
* Arripia’at { in ancient Deeds] to be inrolled and multered 
for Soldiers, upon having taken an Oath of Fidelity. 
Avri'wace [ afinamento, It. ] the refining of Metals, Fr. 
Arri'nity i FP. afimitad , It. affinidad , Sp. of a fini- 
tas, L.] Kindred or Alliance by A ig alfo the Relation or 
— nefs between feveral Things, 
o Arri'am [afirmer, F. affermare, It. afirmar, Sp, af- 
Jfirmare, L.] to avouch, affure or maintain the Truth of a 
in ig . * 
To Arian {ina i Senfe ] fignifies to ratify or confirm 
a former Law, Decree or ntence. — . 
Aver‘nus wee, the Aét of ratifying after the beforementioned 


Manner. 


FirnMaTive , Subft. [P. affermativa, it. 

APPIRMATIVE Hert im the Pepifh Law ) one who owns 
the Errors he is charged ithal, and maintains the fame in his 
Examination with Firmnefs and Refolution. ' 

AFPIRMATI'VELY, gers peremptorily. 

To Arri'x [afiger, F. afiggere, It. afixar, Sp. of afixum, 
L. ache ahs $0 ay Ral ae 

FFt'x10n, a fixing or to, L. 

AFFLA‘TION, a blowing or breathing upon, L. ; 
Areva’tus,a Blatt or Infpiration, a blowing or breathing upon, 
L 


To Arrircr [ affiger, F. affiggere, It. affigir ,Sp. afft- 
tear, Port. of pra L. ] to £ 5 to caufe Grief to one, 
to trouble, difquiet, vex or opprefs. hs 
Arrur'crepNess [of afizus, L. and nefs ] Affiétion. 
Arrticrion (F, afiizione. Ic. affliciin, Sp. of affictio, L.J 
Adverfity, Grief, Sorrow, ‘Trouble, Calamity, Diftrefs. 
AFrLicTioN , was painted by the Ancients as a Man of a me- 
lancholly Afpect, cladin dark Grey, opening with both Hands 
his Breait, and shewing his Heart gnawed by Snakes. Or by an 
elderly Woman in tatter’d Rags, her Head inclining towards one 
Shoulder, wringing her Hands, her Eyes fix'd on a Crofs ftand- 
ing by her; on one Side of her an Owl, and on the other Side, 
Cords, Whips and other Inftruments of Correftion. See Plate |. 


Fig. 6. 
, Coe affidtif, F.) age, tol bringing Afli@tion, 
A’rvoat [4 fot F.) on Float, or ting on the Water. 
A'FFLUENCE [afiwentia, L.] Abundance, great Store, Plen- 
A’FRLUENCY ty, Wealth. 


A'rrLuent [afivens, L.] abounding, flowing to, increafing, 
A'rrcusntness [afiwentia, L.) great poe 
Arriu’x [afiaxws, L.] a Flowing to, as of Humours to or 
upon any Part. ; 
Avro'’piius [ with Botasifs] the Daffodil, a Flower. 
Arrona’ne [ Old Law Term} to fet a Value or Price upon a 


ing. 
AvretczA’at [ Lew Word] to add, increafe or make 


Arro’rctament [O/d Records] a Fort or ftrong Hold, 
paler ni Curie, dealing of a @ourt upon 
fome folemn and,extraordina cafions , Old Law Records, 
4 “TS*Ab ANE. [ fe Barve tof ai, L. at, and boand, Sax.) 
to table, or find with Victuals, to give or yield, to pro 6 
Aro‘ne ( vobe, aftoban, bebepe boor , Du, » bebor, 


yabor, G.] ’ 
Aro’rs-band , in Adva 
A’rors-going, Adj. Preceding, 


AF 


Aronesfaid, Adj. abovehid, P 

Arone-time , Adv. in former Timess 

To Arro’rest [ Ford? Law) to lay a Piece of Ground 
wafte, and turn it into Foreft, . 

To Arrra'xcuise [affranchir, F. affrancare, It, ] to fet 
a Perfon free from Bondage, to make him Free or a Freeman 

Arrra’y [ probably of afrayer, F. to terrify ] a Fray, a 
Skirmith , a Fight between two or more Parties, 

APFRray [in Common Law] is an Affrightment put 

APFRAI'MENT upon one or more Perfons; which may 
be done by an open shew of Violence only, without either a Blow 
given , or a Word {poken; as if a Man fhould appear in Armour, 
or with Weapons not ufually worn , it may ftrike a Fear into 
fuch as are unarmed, and therefore is a common Wrong , and is 
enquirable in a Court-Leet ; but differs from an Affault » becaufe 
that is a particular Injury. 

AFFREIN'GHTMENT [ of Fretement, hiring, or freighting , F.] 
the fame as affretamentum. 

Arrretamenrum [ Old Law Rec. ] the Freight of a Ship, 

A’FFRA 


[ Old Records} Bullocks or Beats of the Plough 
A'FFRE 


A faije A’vern [ Northumberland] a flow or dull Horfe, 
alfo hence the Term ver Beajit, 
A’Fearp 2 Sec to Fear. 
A’PRAID g 
Arrato [ for forven, Dan. 
wirret, Trut.) fearful. 
og that's arraio of eberp Grafs, mult not pits in a Meas 


Qe who's arraip of Leabeg, mu not come into a 
flood, 


Fr. 


arynht or apaped, Sax. tere 


F. Qui a peur de Fewilles ne doit aller aw Bois. 
Oe that’s argaip of Mounds mut hot gu to the larg. 
Thele Proverbs have all the fame Signification , viz. That fears 
ful Perfons fhould take Care to keep as much as they can out of 
ger, 
e's more araaip than burt. Spoken of People who are 
= to make great Complaints of every infignificant Danger or 
urt, 


Aran’ss [ of Frais, F. or rather of berfth; or frifth, De. 

ifth, G. fre) frethly, anew, newly, over again. 

o AFFRICATE 7 Adiond It. of affricare, L} to rub againft, 
to rub into Powder , to crumble. 

To Arrprircur [ probably of a, and ppihran, Sax.] to put 
into a Fright or Fear, to feare. 

Arrroni'ras [ affrenitrum, L. of ‘Aged Froth and pileor 
Gr, Nite] the Sym or Froth of Nine iat ie bie 

o Avpro'nt [ afronter,F. affrentare, It. afrentar , Sp. 
- 4, ad frontem, L. i. e. to the Face. } to offer an Abub "ie 
or, brave or fwagger over, ec. F. 

An Arrro’nt [F. affronte, It. afronta, Sp.) an Abufe , an 
Injury done either by Words, bad Ufage, or Blows, F. 

Arrro'wrs [ in Heraldry} facing, or fronting one another. 

Arrro'nrive, abufive, injurious, 

APFRO'NTIVENESs, Abufivenefs, Offenfivenets, 

Arru‘Lsiow, a pouring to, or upon, 

A’rrica [ Ariane, P. Africa, It. Sp. Port. and L.) one of 
the four Parts of the World , is wpratnted in Painting by a Black- 
moor Woman, almoft naked, with frizzle'd Hair’, a Necklace and 
Ear-rings of Coral ;holding a ion in her Hand ; on one Side 
of her a Lion, on the other an hant , and at her Feet Ser- 
pents. Sce Plate I. Fig. 7, 

Wachter, in his German Gloffary , derives this Word of af 
and Rire, which, as well in the Phrygi » #8 ancient Northern 
Dialects, fignify'd a Region of Apes, agreeable to Selinus in Ade. 
mor abilibus Africa; Omue autem latifundium » guod inter Algyp- 
tum, Ethicpiam, Lybiamgue diffunditur, (uantumgue fucis opa- 
cum off, spe implevit Simiarum genus. To which Words 
Draudivs has added in the Margin ; apis Simiaram Patria. 

A’rricans [with Gardeners] African Marigolds. 

Avr [of epean, Sax, bebind, 8¢a Term ] ufed to exprefs any 
Aétion , Motion , &¢. done from the Stem of the Ship to the 
Stern; as to go or walk aft, is to go towards the Stern; How 
theer you befere and aft. How fares al) the Ship's-Company, 

AFTER feren, Sex. after, aftr, efter, Da. O. G. . 
L, It. and G, afarr, aftar or aftaro, Goth. } later in ‘ime. 
Alfo according to; alfo inferiority of Place in Order ; it is gene- 
sar | put in oppofition to defore, 

Frer Birth a Skin or Membrane in which the Fartas of 

Arrer Burden $ Child is wra in the Matrix, and 
comes away after the Birth of the Child, 

Arrex Pains , Pains felt in the Loins, Groin » Se after the 
Birth is brought away. 

Arrer-matu [with Husbandmen) the After Grafs, or fecond 
Mowings of Grafs, alfo Grafs or Stubble cut after Corp, 

ArTernoon, the ar tage A The ae 

AFTER-CLAP, » alfo any Thi t happens unex- 
pectedly after a Thing indent or pat, 


AFTERWARDS 


AG 


Arrer-came, any Thing done to revenge, or to repair a 
Thing that has been done or loft, or has happen'd before. 

Arree-raste, faid of Liquors which jeeve a difagreeable 
Tafte or Twang alter them, 

Arrer-wir , Canning which comes too late. , ; 

Arrer-wit ig everp Dudp's mit, thatis, After a Thing is 
done, every one is wile, and knows how to have done it better. 
A fore of wit molt People have a pretty large Share of, 

Arrer-Saits [with Sars) thofe Sails which belong to the 
Main and Mizzen Matts, and keep the Ship to the Wind. 

Arrerwanrons [aftermarrts, Du.) 

ArreR Beat comes Bullard. or 

Arrer Death the Phpitcian. The Lor. fy: Po? Bellum 
Avxitiam, ( After the War comes Succour.) The Germ, ann 
ber Brancke if cdr, fo Komuut Dee Acrsrnep. (When the Pa- 
tieat’s dead, comes the Phyfician.) Spoken when a Thing comes, 
or a Perfon offers his Service too late; or when we have no far- 
ther Occafion for it. 

Arter Dinner fit a while, Arrer Supper walk a Bile. 
This proverbial Rhime is literally wnderitood. 

A’ca,a ad Officer of the Grand Seignior, or the Chief 
Capitain of the Fanizaries, 

Aca’: [in Holland, &¢ ] a Term ufed in Merchandife, which 
fignifies the Difference in island or Venice of the Value of cur- 
rent Money and Bank Notes, which in He/fand is often 3 or 4 per 
Cent. in Favour of the Nore. 

Acain [agen, Sax. ignen or igen, De. tegen, Du. and L. 
G. gen, gegn, or gegen, H. G.) another Time. 

As much AGAIN , twice the Quantity. 

As big Acain, of twice the Size. 

Over AGAIN, once more. 

To and Acatn, backwards and forwards. 

Acai and aGain, frequently. : 

Acainst the Hair (or, dain? theGrain ) with Regret, 
againit one’s Will. 

Acainst [ ongean, or agen, Sax. gegen if, Ger.) oppofite 
to, toward alfo for from, it is likewife joined to ever and then 
refers to the oppolite pofition of forme Thing, Place or Perfon, 

Acata’xy [agalexia, L. of dyaaax)eia, Gr. ] Want of 
Milk to give Suck with. 

Aca’tiacnum ['Ayaaaoyor, Gr. ] Wood-aloes. 

A’camist [agamus, L. of aay, Gr.) an unmarried Per. 
fon ; a Batchelor or Widower. 

Acare [‘Ayarai, Gr.] Love Feafts ufed among the Pri- 
mitive iltians, after the receiving of the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s-Supper , in order the more clojely to unite them in Love. 

Acare’ [Ayami, Gr.] Charity, Kindnels, Love; alfo Alms- 


iving. 
: Acars't { of "Aydan, Gr. and peto,L. to hunt after) a 
Whore-mafter; one who hunts after Women, 

Acape’t# [in the antient Church] certain Virgins, who 
affociated themielfes with Ecclefiaitichs, out of a motive of Piety 
and Charity. 

Aca’nicon [ ‘Aydexor, Gr.] Agurick , a fort of large 
Muthroom, which grows on the Trunks of Trees, efpecially the 
Larch-Tree. ; 

Aca’sr [Gert, Dy. and L, G. @e:ft, H. G_] a Gholkt. 

Acatr'iuts ['Ayaruaass, Gr.] the Herb Ferula, or Fen- 
nel-Giant, out of which comes the Gum called Ammomiae, 

Aca’te [of a for o# and Gate, N.C, Way] on the Way, 


Acatui’res [with Botanifs) the Herb Marjoram, Z. 

A'care [F. dgata, It. and Sp. Agatha, Port. "Aye}us,Gr ] 
a precious Stone well known, 

A’ce [probably of apa, Sex. i. ¢. always] the whole Conti- 
nuance of a Man’s Life; alfo the Space of an hundred Years com- 

leat; alfo a certain State or Portion of the Life of Man, which 

is divided into four different Ages, as /a/ancy, Youth, Manhood , 
Old. Age. F. 

Infancy or Childbood, extends from the Birth to the fourteenth 


car. 

Yinth, or the Age of Puberty commences at fourteen, and 
ends about twenty-five. 

Manboed , terminates at op 

Old Age commences from hfty, and extends till the Time of 


Death. 

rac Nag Law ) is ufed to fignify thofe fpecial Times which 
énable and Women to do that, which they could not do be- 
fore, being fu to want Judgment. Thus a Man may take 
an Oath of jance at twelve Years of Age, andis at Age of 
Difcretion at fourteen; and at full Age at twenty-one. 

Ace Prior [ Common Law] is when an Attion is brought 
againtt one that is under Aye for Lands coming to him by Dei- 
cent, who * f then move the Court, and pray that the Action 
may be ftaid rill he is of full Age, which is molt commonly allo- 
wed; but in the Ciei/ Law it is otherwife, for that obliges them 
to anfwer by their Tutors or Guardians. 

Old Ace [Hierogsypbically) was reprefented by a Raven, be- 
caufe that Bird lives a great while, and therefore to reprefent a 


AG 
dead in a very Old Age, the Ezyptiens painted a dead 


ven. 

Aces [ of the World) are certain Periods or Limits of Time, 
which for the Convenience of Chronology and Hiitory are diltin. 
guithed, by thofe Accidents and Revolutions that have happened 
in the World ; the Generality of Chronologers agree in making 
feven Ages or Periods. 

I. From the Creation of the Word to Noah's Flood which 
contains 1656 Years, 

IL. From News's Flood to the Birth of Alraban, which con- 
tains 382 Years. 

I. From Abrabam's Birth to the Departure of Mo/es and the 
Children of Jjrae/ out of Egypt which contains 550 Years. 

IV, From the Jiraclites going out of Egspt to the Building 
of Sovmon’s Temple, which contains 479 Years. 

V. From the laying the Foundation of the Temple to the 
Reign of Cyrus in Baby/on, which contains 493 Years. 

VI, From the Reign of Cyrus to the Coming of Chritt, which 
contains 53% Years. 

. VII. From the Birth of Chrift to the prefent Year 1734 
cars. 

The Chronologers do pretty generally agree, as to the dividing 
the Time from the Creation into feven Periods or Ages, yet they 
differ as to the ‘Time contained in theie Periods; fo that Cheve- 
reaw in his Hillory of the World reckons more than thirty diffe- 
rent Opinions. 

_ Again, the Poets ditinguith the Age of the World into four Pe- 
riods : the Goldew, the Si/cer, the Braxem, and the Jrom Age; 
the Golden age, was in the Reign of Saturx ; the Silver, that of 
the Beginning of Jeers the Brazen-dge was when Men be- 
gan to depart from their Primitive Simplicity and Honefly , and 
to fallaway to Injuttice and Rapine; and the drom dye, when they 
grew not only covetous and injult, but added Cruelty, Sava- 
genels, and Barbarities to their Vices. 

Jt is not improbable , but that this Notion of the four A 
was taken from the Hiftory of the Golden Image, fcen by Nedn- 
chadnezzar ina Dream, mentioned in Danie/, by which the firit 
Monarchy was denoted the Go/dem one, the fecond Si/ver, the 
third Brazen, and the fourth Jrom, and that the Greeks, who 
ph along Time had Commerce with the Egypsiaas, had it from 
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The Ancients reprefented Age in general by a Woman, in a 
Garment of different Colours , to shew the Variation of the Mind, 
and Purpofes of different Ages; a Bafiliskfat her Feet, as a Sym 
- of long re Pi — prem in her Hands extended the Sun and 

Toon, to fhew that regulate the 3 principal Members » 
Head, Heart and Liver, where refide the Fite greene » and 
natural Virtues. See Plate I. Fig. 8. 

The golden Ace by a beautiful Daméel in a plain Habit and 
Chapelet of Flowers, to thew the Simplicity and Purity of thofe 
Times; holding im her right Hand a Hive of Bees, and im her 
left Sprigs of Olive, to denote the Peace and Tranquillity in 
which People then liv'd together, 

The fiver Ace, by a Maiden not quite fo beautiful as the 
former, but the Defect of which is made up in her Cloathing, 
Ornaments and Jewels , to thew the Difference between this and 

former Age. She was painted leaning with one Arm om a 
Plowfhare, and holding in the other a Sheaf of Corn, to thew 
Mcn began in this Age to till the Ground for their Suitenance. 

The brazen Ace, by a Woman of a cold Afpect in a Coat of 
Mail, a Garment embroider'd all over, a Helmet with che 
Head of a Lion on the Creft, and a Spear in her Hand, to 
denote that in this Age Men firli began to [quabble and jar, tho’ 
they did not carry their Enmity to fuch a Height as in the enfui ng 

cc. 


Tie Iron Ace, the moft cruel of all, by a Woman of a 
frightful hideous Afpeét, in compleat Armour, on the Crelt of 
her Helmet a Wolf's Head; in her right Hand a naked Sword , 
and in her left a Shield, in the Midd le of which was painted 
Deceit, under the Figure of a Monifter, with the Head of a 
Man and the Body of a {potted Serpent, or of a Mermaid de- 
coying Paflengers in Order to deitroy them. 

To be of Ace, to be major, or palt one’s Minority, 

Under-Ace 2 Minority. 

Nen-Ace 

Acep, old, in Years. 

Acmp, of a certain Age. 

Acs, is a French Termination, which feldom occurs but in 
Words deriv’d from that Language, and has the fame Significa- 
tion with us as with them. . 

Acemo’cLans [of [99N barbarous and prop a Child, 
. d. untaught ] Chriftian Children, who being feized young by 


made Jaaizaires ons tant 

A’cency [ agence, F.] Adting, Managemenf. 

Acenrriva [of ,own, and ppina, Peace, Sax. ; d. 
one who enjoys bis own in Peace.) the true Lord orOwner of any 
thing. O/d Records. 

Acenuimwg [or third Night, apn hine, Sux.) a Perion that 


comes 


wrkijeOticcrs , are initrugted in the Mabometan Principles , and e 
am ChalD Gobet? 
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comes to. an Houft as a Guelt, and lies there the third Night, 
after which Vime he is looked upon as one of the Family; and if 
he break the King’s Peace, his Hof was to be anfiverable for hin. 
See Hogeniire. 

Acent [F. gente, It. Sp. and Port. agens, L.) a Docr, alfo 
a Dealer or Factor for another; alfo a Refident at a foreign Prin- 
cc's Court, who manages the Affairs of his King or Republic, or 
of a Corporation, Ser. 

Acenv of a Regiment, the Pay-malter or Sollicitor of a Regi- 
ment. 

Acent and Parisent [Late PSrafe] made ufe of when one 
is the Doer of a Thing, and alfo the Perfon to whom it is dene, 
as when a Woman endows her felf with the faireft of her Hul- 
band's Poil:tien. 

Acent [in Pisfcks) that by which a Thing is done or effec. 
ted, or which has a Power by which iz aéts on anothers or indu- 
ces fome Change im another by its Adtion. 

Natoral 2 Acewts [with Scée/yticks] are fach as are imme- 

Pahyfical ¢ diately determined by the Author of Nature to pro- 
duce one fort of Effect with an incapacity to produce, the con- 
trary thereto, as Fire which only heats, but does not cool. 

Free Acewts[with Scho/y?itks) are firch as may equal- 

Keluntary § ly doany Thing, or the contrary or oppofite of 
it; as adting not from any Predetermination but from Choice , 
fuch the Mind is fuppofed to be, which may either wi// or will 
the fame Thing. 

Unizocal AGexts [with Natwrefifs) are fuch Agents as pro- 
duce Effefts of the faine Kind and Denomination with them- 
{cives. 

Equivocal Acexvs (with Natwra/ij?s) are fach Agents whofe 
Effeets are of a different Kind from themlelves. 

Acromernest a [ Azeouetpecia, Gr.) a Want or Defect 
in Point of Geometry. ‘ 

Acera’tia [‘Ayseacia, Gr.) a vigorous old Age. 

AGE'RATON are tes Gr.] the Herb Everlaiting, Cotton- 
weed, Moth-wort or Maudlin, 

Acerro’Nia, a Goddels that was feppoled to cure Agues, &¢. 

To A’ccerate, to heap up, L 

Accero’se [aggero/vs, L.) full of Heaps. 

ToAcctomera te [agglomitolare, It, of agglameratum , 
L.} to Wind round into a Bottam. 

AcGLOMERA‘TION, a Winding intoa Bottom, Z. 

Acctu’tisants [in Medicine] ftrengthening Remedies , 
whofe Office and Effect is to adhere to the folid Parts of the Bo- 
dy, and by that to recruit and fupply the Place of what is worn 
off and waited by the animal Aétions. 

To Acctu'tinaTE [ conglutinare, It. agglutinare, L.] to 
give together. ; 

AcatuTina’rion, a glucing together, LZ. 

Acctutina’tion [with Péyjfesans] the Addition of new 
Subltance, or the giving a greater Confiltence to the animal 
Fluids, by which they are the more fit for Nourifhment, 

To Accra’npize [aggrandire, tt. engrandecir, Sp. of ag- 
grandire,L.) to make great, to raile, to advance, to prefer. 

Accra’npizement [aggrandiffement, F, aggrandimento, It] 
a making great; but more efpecially in worldly Condition or 
Eitate, a making honourable. 

To A’ccravate [aggraver, F. aggravare, It. agravir, Sp. 
of aggravatut, L.] to enlarge upon the Heinoufnefs of a Crime; 
to heighten; to make heavy and grievous; to provoke. 

Accrava'tion [F. aggravazione, It, agravaciin, Sp.) a Pro- 
voking, &vc. L. 

A’ccrecate [acgreré, Fr. ageregato, Tt. agregadc, Sp. of 
ageregatum, L.) the whole Mas arifing from the joining or col- 
leéting feveral Things together. 

To Accrecare [aggrezer, F aggregare, It. agregar, Sp. 
of aggregatum, L.] to collect, join together unto the fame Body ; 
alfo to admit or reccive into a Society. 

A’corecaten Flowers (with Botari?s] a Flower which 
confills of many littl Flowers , meeting together to make one 
whole one, cach of which has its Sty/vs, Stamina, and ticking 
Seed, and contained in one and the fame Calix, 

Accreca'tion [F. aggregazione, It, agregaciin, Sp.) acol- 
Jeéting or uniting into one, &e, Le 

Acorecation [in Pbyfcks] a Species of Union, by which 
have no natura] Dependence or Connection one with another , are 
feveral things which collected together fo as in fome Senfe to con. 
ftitute one. 

AccRre’ss 

Acert’ssion 

Acore’sses 2 [Heraldry] the fame as Pellets and Balls, 

} eee secrefier, Pe. Aggrefr,§ . 

core'ssor [Agerefeur, F. Agereffor, of Agrefor, L. 
one that affails, eek upon, or afiaults, a oe 3 

Acore'stein [in Falconry] a Diftemper in Hawks proceeding 
from a fharp Humour. 

Accris'vance [ probably of ad and grief, F.] Affliftion, 
great Trouble, Wrong, Injury. 

To Accrit’ve [prob, of ad and gricf, F. Sublt. or Adjett. 


aflauking, {ctting upon, Z. 
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grievance or grievsus, or of our Sublt, Grif, all of gravare, L. 
to afc, trouble injure , Ete. icles Sai 
‘cuast (of @ and ghapt, Sux. a Ghoft or Spetire ] j 
great Frights dimayd with oil , eae 

Acr'p [Agilp, of ¢ priv. and xilpan, Sax. to pay) free from 
Gild or Penalty, not fubjeét to cultomary Fine or Impofition. 

A’cive (PF. & It. of agitir, L.] nimble, quick. 

A'cisentss 2 agtlite, Fo agilitd, dt, agititad, Sp. of agili- 

Acriity tas, L.) Nimblenefs, Activity, 

A’civer [of @ and gile, Sux.) an Obferver or Informer. 

Aciiua‘rivs, a Hayward or Keeper of a Herd of Cattle ina 
common Field, fworn at the Lord's Court; allo of the Herd of 
a vn of the Manour, &&’e, 

Gio [in Hoflaad) 2 or fometimes r Conte i 
the Bank Notes, ) . ii — 

Aci'st [of giffe, F.) a Bed or Refting Place. 

_ To Acisr [Coron Law) to take in and feed Strangers Cattle 
in the King's Foreit, to collect the Money for the King’s Ufe; 
alfo to take in other Mens Cattle into any Ground at a certain 

Rate per Parcel, 

Acista' tor 2 an Officer that takes Cattle into a Foreft, and 

Aat'stor receives the Money. 

Act'stace the Herbage or Feeding of Cattle on a Foreft 

aes nT or Common. 

'GITABLE [ayitabile, It, agitadbilis, L. able of being agi- 
biel iain Ps agitabilit, L.] capable of being agi 

To A’citate [ agiter, P. agitare, It. avitdr, Sp, of agitas 
tum, Le] to tlir; “alto to tumble and tol3, ie laste Pil nv 
aa a Quettion, : 

Gitatio Animatium in Forefa [ Fors? Law ) the Dri 
Beafts into the Forelt, L. ele ed ee 

Acira’tion (PF. dgitazione, It. Agitaciin,Sp. of Agitatio, 
oi a apa pom or a reciprocal Motion of a Budy this 

ay and thar, a tumbling or tofling; alfo the Manag 
ba, sarap g ing ¢ Management of a 

Agitation [with Phile/spbers] a brisk inteftine Moti 
~ Corpuicles J a natural Body. ] emia 

Grration (of Beals in the For ncientl i 
ge of Beails AS the Forett. 4 eee see 

_Acrra’ror [agitatewr, F. of L.J a Stir - 
”~ on or manages an Affair, J en ee 

aira’rors [in the Time of the Civil Wars in Exe/and 

D. 1647.) Perfons chofen out of every Regiment to ft in Mend 
cil, and manage the Affairs of the Parliament Army. 

' nog Monger A frag rire Gr.) a certain Herb of a glo- 
rious Colour, with which Magicians uled to call 
oe call it Pio y: : eaichis 

‘over, the Tag of a Point, a finall Plate of Metal ; al 
pe of Subftance oe grows out of fome ‘Trees before the 
aves, 

A'cLats [ with Flori#s } thofe Pendants which h: 

A’GLects 3 the ‘Tip End of the Chives aud Threads, os in 
Tulips, &e. / 

ActossosromocraPnia [ of ance. yAacea the To 
soe the Mouth , and ypaom a Defeription , Gr. ] the Title of 
the Book of a German Author, who defcribes a Mouth without 
a Tongue. 

A’omixat [agminalis, L.) belonging to a Troop. 

A’cwain [ of ange pained, and neg) a Nail) a Sore which 
breaks out at the Root of the Nails in the Fingers, &'c, 

Acna’tt [Civil Law) the Male Defcendants of the fame Fa- 
ther in different Lines. : 

Acra tion [Civil Law] that Line of Confanguinity or Kind- 
red by Blood , which is between fuch Males as are def 
the fame Father. pier aeakea 

Acuicro'ssa ["Ayrrydece%, Gr.) the Herb Plantain 

Acnina [with Botanijfs) the Herb Lamb's Tongue, or hie 
wort Plantain, Z. 

Acxi't1on [in {peaking cither of a Perfon or Thing] that i 
known or difcover'd a fome Mark or Token, Z, e] - 

To Acwi'ze [of agnizo, L.] to Acknowledge, recognize or 
own, 

Acnor'res [of dyvenila, of ayvotw, Gr. I know not] Here- 
ticks who doy’ that Chrift Lnew the Day of Judgment. J 

Acno’men [with the Romans ] a Name additional ta the Sir- 
name of a Perfon, on account of fome particular Atchicvement, 
as King William the Conqueror, 

AGNOMINA’TION, a eg L. 

Acworiaci'tes [ Agmpbagite, of agews, L. a Lamb, and 
etyeiv , Gr. tocat) Feeders on Lamb's Fleth. 

‘cuus, a Lamb or young Sheep under a Year old, Z. 

Acnus Cajlus (with Boremifs] the chait Tree, otherwife 
called the Italian Willow or Abrabam's Balm, L. 

Acnus pet's [i. ¢. Lambs of God] the Figure of a Lamb 
with, or holding a Crofs, rap upon white Wax, in an Oval, 
Form; which being bisis'd by the Pope, is either given or fold, 
as a precious Relick. 

Aco, agon, palt, fince, as an Hour ago, long age, &c. 

Aco, aslong age, a great while ince. 

G Asce 
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Acoc, asto fet agog, or alonging. 

Acon [ Ayer, Gr. é, ¢. Combat or Striving] a Difpute or 
Contention for the Mattery. re 

Acona’tta [of dyeri%eues, Gr. } certain annual Fealts 
by the Rumans LS the ninth of Faxaary, with Fighting of Prizes. 
and other Exercifes in Honour of Janus, L. 

Acoxe’'a, Sactifites offered for good Succefs in Bofinefs. Ls 

Aco'xes Capitolini [ ambng the Remans } Feftivals held to 
Jupiter, as Prote€tor or Guardian of the Capitol, At this Fetti- 
val Poems were fung or recited in Honour of him by the Poets. 

Acont's [of dyer, Gr. a Struggle] a violent Paflion or 
Ageny: 

‘Acoxta [of a meg. and yor) the Semen, Gr. } a Defect of 
the S 

Aco’xism ["Azéropua, Gr] a Tryal of Skill at Weapons, a 
Combat. ; 

Aconi'sta [Aperide]ic, Gr.) a Wreftler, a Champion, or 
a Perfon who ftrives in Malterics. 

Acosr'sticat 2 [of Ayers, Gre) _pertaining to Com- 

Aconr'stic é bating, or spray‘ E2 : 

Aco’sivs, a God worfhipped by the Romans, to biefs their 
Undertakings, L. 

Acont’zants fof dyevri@ouas, Gr. 
thofe who are in Agonies. . 

To Acont'ze [agoni/er, F. agonizzare, It. aganizar, Sp. of 
egonizarc, L. of &yaviZouae,Gr.} to firive valiantly, to play the 
Champion. ; 

Aconocui'tes [ of a meg. syiru the Knee, and xatia te ce- 
Iebrate, &'¢.) Hereticks in the feventh Century, whofe diflin- 
guithing Tenet was, never to kneel, but to deliver their Prayers 

nding. 

Aaeurewens [ ayevodilns, Gr. ] an Overfeer of Activity, 
the Jadge in fuch Games, the Maller of the Revels, Z 

Aconorue’ric, belonging to the Malteries of A€tivity. 


_ A’cone [ Agomte, F. Agonia, It. Sp. and L. of dyavia of 
ayoilwuas, Gr. ] Extremity of Angailh , as when Nature 
miakes the laft Effort againft a Difeafe; alto the Pangs of Death; 
alfo exceffive Grief, Horror, a trembling Paffion. 

Aconono'mus [dyopaviu] the Clerk of a Market, L. 

Acovu'ry, [in America] a little Beaft of the Shape and Size 
of a Rabhet, which has no more than two Teeth in each Jaw, 
and feeds like a Sqirrel. But is a fierce Creature, and when irri- 
tated, will ftamp with its Hind-Feet, and erect its Hair. 

A’creat [ of «and gneat, Sex. , Du. groet, O. and 
L. G.] by the Great, in the Grofs; in the whole. 

Acna’matist [agrammatus, L. of dyeéupe]@, Gr.) an 
unlearned, illiterate Man. 

Acra’nia Lex, a Law made by the Romans for the Diftri- 
bution of Lands among the common People, L. 

To Acree’ [ agreer, F.] to confent, to yield to, to make 
-up a Difference, to ftrike up a Bargain. 

Acree, for Lat ig coftlp. Very good Advice to litigious 
Perfons, founded upon Reafon and Experience; for many Times 
the Charges of a Suit exceed the Value of the Thing in Dit- 
pute. 

They Acree dike Cats and Dogs, that is are always biting 
fnarling and fcratching. 

Acre‘aste [ agreadle,F. agradable, Sp. agradivel, Port.) 
agreeing or fuiting with; alfo pleafant, charming. 

The Acreasie, Agrecablenels, 

AcreaBLy, fuitably, pleafantly. 

Acra’anLeness [ qualité agreable, F.] Suitablenefs, Plea- 
fantnefs, &e, 

ACREABLENESS is emblematically reprefented by a Damfel of 
a fweet and affable Afpeét, having a Crown on adorn'd with Jaf- 
pis and other precious Stones, in her Hands Roles of different 
Colours, without Prickles. 

ACKER Ment asa’ F. tho only in the firft Senfe.) 


} cestain Friers who affitt 


Agreeablenefs; alfo ncilement; alfo Articles agreed upon, 
—_ or Contraét. 

OREE'MENT [ in Commox Law) a joining together or Con- 

nc, or to be done 


Sent of two or more Minds in any thing already 
hereafte 


r. 
poretisy See 4 4 er - ‘res 
cre'st fagree, F. it. and Sp. opis, Le ing to 
Fields Rute Clognithe a ee 
Acre'sticat [ of agrefis, L.] pertaining to the Country, 
Clownith. 
Acre'sty [agrefas, L.] Clownithnefs. 
Acxi‘a [with Botanij?i] the ShrubHolly, L. 
Acria [with Surgeons } a {curvy Scab tocure: a rebel- 
lious Uleer, 
fry lala [dxarda dypia , Gr. Wild } a fort of wild 
le, L. 
gp Aunsatreces [ dyeduasaG-, Gr.} a Plant called wild 
ine. 
Acricota’tion, Husbandry, Tillage of the Ground. 
A’enicuatuna(P, Agriceltura, It. Agricultura, L.} the Art 
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of Husbandry, or the Improveinent of Land, in order to render 
it fertile. 

AcricuLturg, is reprefented by the Goddefs Ceres, cloth'd 
in Green, holding in her left Hand the Zodiack, and in her Right 
a young Tree, which begins to {prout out; a Plow at her Feet. 
See Plate I. Fig, to. 

Or the Reverle of fome Medals of the Emperour Gordianus , A: 
griculture is reprefented by aWoman ftretching out her two Arms 
towards a Lion anda Bull ing at herFeet; the Lion, as dedi« 
cated to Ceres, to fignify the Earths and the Bull or Ox, the 
Labourer or Husbandman. 

Acrieta'a [dyenaaia, Gr.] the wild Olive. 

Acmctrc fgrimoine, F. Agrimonia, It. SpaandL. dyec 
porn, Gr.) Agrimony, L 

Acarimonia Sylvgfris 
fey, L. 
Acnioca’apamum [dyewxagdauor , Gr.] a fort of Water- 
Creffes, £ 

Acrioca’stanuM [of dyews, Gr. wild, and cqfanum, L. 
a Chefnut) Wild-Cheinut, the Earth-nut, the Pig-nut. 

Acrioci’xara [with Botanj?s) the Plant Ladies Thille, or 
wild Artichoke. 

Acriona’nouM [with Botani?s) the Herb Valerian, Z. 

Acrio'xta ['Ayewria, Gr. ] a Solemnity oblerved in Ho- 
nour of Bacchus, which was celebrated in the Night after che 
Manner follewing. The Women aflembled together and made a 
ftriét Search for Bacchus, and after fome time of Search not fin- 
ding him, faid he was retired to the Mules and had hid himtelf 
among them. This Ceremony being over, they fell to Fealting, 
and diverting themfelves with propoting Riddles and cramp Quef- 
tions; and Ivy being look’d upon as facred to Bacchus , great 
Quantities of it were ufed at this Time. 

Acriora’tma [with Boteny?s} Archangel or Dead Nett- 
ce, ; 

Acaiopastina’ca [with Botanij?s] the wild Parfnip or 
Carrot. 

Acriopny’Lton (dyempiaasy, Gr.) the Herb Hog’s-Fen- 
ne] or Sulphur-Wort, L. 

Acriose'tixum [dyeuciawor, Gr.] a Flower, a fort of 
Crow-feet. 

Acrror [F. Gristte, ] a Sour or Tart Cherry. 

Acat'ppa [of agre pedidus natu, born wrong, with thee Feet 
foremoft ] a Name given to fuch as are born with Difficulty, or 
their Feet foremoft. 

Acrovu'nxp [of gnunv, Sex. Grondt, Du. Grund, G. the 
Ground, ] upon the Ground ; alfo nonplus'd, obltruéted. 

Acrrexi'a [dyguavia, Gr.) a watching or a dreaming 
Slumber. 

Acrypxoco'ma [of dypurrie watching, and xeue a deep 
Sleep, Gr.) a waking Devatinel 8 Dileale wherein the Patients 
are continually inclined to Sleep, but fcarce can fleep, being af- 
feed with a great Drowfineis in the Head, a Stupidity in all 
the Senfes and Faculties, and many times a Delirium too. It is 
the fame as Conta Vigil, Le 

A’cus [probably of aigw, F. fharp ] a Difeafe well known. 

an Acve in the @pring 

38 Phplick for a Ging. 
And yet Few or no Kings are ever covetous of it: And indeed it 
is e’en as it goes off. The Meaning of this Proverb is probably , 
that an Ague being a ftrong Fermentation of the Blood ; and the 
Fermentations of Liquids tending to purify them; it may be 
fuppos'd that thefe Paroxifms have the fame Effeét on the Blood, 
or, at leaft, that the Remedies taken for this Difeafe (which are 
generally {weating during the Diltemper, and purging afterwards,) 
may at the fame Time cleanfe & purity the Blood. 

Aave Tree, Saflaft 


[Botany] Silver Weed, or wild Tan- 


ras. 7 
Acv b’Is#, pertaining to or of the Quality, or apt to caufe Agues. 
Freie sey = Name pr palin Seremon’ ats 
French Druids, who, when they were to go to gather Mitletoe 
againit New Year's Day, walked about the Fields adjoining to 
their Foreft, crying out, 4 gai fan neuf, i.e. tof Mjletee 
the New Year. Allo the fame Name was apply’d to a fort of 
Begging which was uied in fome Bifhopricks for the Tapers in 
Churches, but this Cuftorn was put down, Anne 1592. 
A’cuisuness (of aigu, F. tharp ) Agucith Quality, Cold. 
nefs, Shiveringnets. 
Acu’nau [PUVIN, Heb.) a certain Hebrew Coin fuppoled 
to be the fame as Gerah. 
An, alafs an Interjeétion of Lamentation, &e. 
Aw (aide, F, Aiato, It. Ayuda, Sp. Ajuda, Port.) Affiitance, 
Help, Succour, Relief. 
rr Law) a Tax or Subfidy alfo anciently an Impofition 
hid nd ¢ King on Tenants, &%¢, for marrying his Daughter, or 
Knip ting his eldeft Son. 
‘o Ap Sea F. ajutare, It. ayudar, Sp. adjutare, L.] to 
, to aft, to fuccour. 
1p DE CAMP 2 [in an Army} an Officer who attends one 
Atp DE con of the Generals, either the General, Lieu- 
tenant General or Major General, to receive their Orders {as 
Occafion fhall require ) and carry them. A 
1D 
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Ain Parer [i ec. Aid Prayer) a Word made ufé of in plea- 
ding for a Petition in Court, to call in Help from another Perfon 
who hath an Intereft in the Thing contelted, ; 

Atp of the Kine [Law Term ] is where the King’s Tenant 
prays Aid of the King on account of Rent demanded of him by 


Met Mayor 2 [in an Army] an Officer who aflifts the Ma- 

A’piuTANT $ jor in his Duty, and in his Abfence per- 
forms it all. His Poit is on the Left , beyond all the Captains , 
and behind the Lieutenant Colonel, when the Battalion is drawn 


ayer [in Horfemanibip] are the Aififtances and Helps that the 
Horfeman gives an Horie, from the gentle and moderate Ufe of 
the Brid/s, the Sper, the Cavejon, the Poinjom, the Red, the 
A@icn ot the Lers, the Mition of the Thighs, and the Sewnd of 
the forgue. : : 
Atos pe camp [of the King] certain young Gentlemen , 
whom the King appoints in the Ficid to that Office, 
Are't 2? [ in Law) the Name of a Writ, the fame as 
Alte’ $ Ayel. ( Vide thisin Aven! or Apel.) 
Atcxe’tre [in Heraldry) an Eaglet or a young Eagle, F 
Aicre pe crore, Lemon and Sugar, a cooling Liquor 
ufed in France, F- 
Atcree'n , Houfleek. ; 
Aicue’ Marine, fee Agua Marina. 
Aseur'sce Q [in Heraldry] a Termapply'd to a Cros, 
Atcur'ssE when its four Ends are fharpened, but ‘o as 
Acul'sse to terminate in obtufe Angles, F, 
1QUISCE in Heraldry) as a Crojs Aiguifce, 
aie cr ifies woe ete eno Angles 
at the Ends, cut 4 fo as to terminate in Points; 
but it is not like the Crofs Fitchee , that goes taper- 
ing away by Degrees toa fharp Point, for this Cra/s 
Aiguifce has only an obtufe Point made by taking of the Angles. 
‘o Aix [of adlian. oraplan , Sax. of avlo, Gerb. probably 
of dave, Gr. to be fick ] to be fick or ill, 
Ait an Indifpofition or light Diforder of Body. 
Al peg va se : 
a] r W hea’ 
= - of pr F.) that Pomt at which a Perfon looks to fhoot 
at a Mark 5 alfo a Purpofe or De 
To Aim [of ¢/mer, F.] to direct at a Mark; alfo to purpole 
She Aims ofa Cocls-bove, or Gua, the Matton oe hark to take 


Aim by, ‘ ‘ 
rise {in Heraldry } fignifies fome Part of an Ordinary, 
that is fo taken away that the Field appears ; it is a French Term, 
and is derived of jour a Day or Light, and fignities that the Part 
which fhould be covered by the Ordinary is fo far expofed to 


be [ Aer, L. of "Ang, Gr. of re dai fei, becaule it is al- 
ways flowing , or as others from Anus to breathe, or as others 
fay of JIN Sis, Light, F. Aria, It. Ayre, Sp. A'r, Port. } is 
generally underitood to be that Fluid in which we breathe and 
the Earth is enclofed, and as it were wrapped up. ' 

Atr is found to have thefe Six Prepertics, following. 

1. It is liquid, and cannot be congeal’d like Water. — . 

2. It is much lighter than Water, bur yet it is not without its 
Gravity. an . ; 

3- [tis diaphanous, thatis, it tranfmits the Light, 

4+ It can eafily be condens'd and rarefied. 

~ It has an elattick Force, 

é It is neceflary for Flame and Refpiration. 

IL. It is much more liquid than Water is, and cannot be con- 
geal'd, and that for the Reafons following. 

1. Becaufe it feems to have Pores much larger, full of finer 
Matter, of a very quick Motion, whereby the Particles of Air are 
continually driven about, as it appears by this Experiment, that 
if Air be pent up in a Veffel it is ealily condenfed; whereas no 
Perfon yet, by any Invention, has been able to condenfe Water, 

2. The Particles of Air are very fine and branched, fo that they 
leave Interftices between one another, and can never be formed 
jnto a compact Body. ; 

JL, Water has been prov'd by Experiment to be 840 Times 
heavier than Air, from whence it will follow, that a certain Bulk 
of Air contains in it 840 Times lefs homogeneous Matter than an 
equal Bulk of Water does; and this is the Reafon why 4ir may 
be condens’d, but not Mater. 


Ml. The Air 1s Diaphanews, becaufe having very wide Pores, 
and feparable Parts, sp re the Matter whereof Li t confilts 
through right Lines. And hence it is, that not only the Sun and 
the Poae fhine or refleét their Light upon us, bur alfo the fixt 
Stars are feen by us at an immenfe Diftance. But as deep Water 
does not tran{mit all the Rays which fall upon it, becaufe the Se- 
ries of Light is interrupted by the Motion of the veer Particles: 
So many of the Rays, which fall upon this prodigious Bulk of ir 
over us, mult needs be broken off and intercepted before they 
reach us; which probably may be the Gaule, that where the Sky 


Al 
is very clear, it is not quite tranfparent, but appears of a more blue 
and waterith Colour. 

1V. Air is condenfed and rarefied, becaufe it confifting of 
branchy Particles , thofe Particles are eafily featter’d by an extra- 
ordinary quick Motion, which is called Rarefadion, 

Again, they are cafily thrutt into a lef Compats , while their 
Branches are driven together, and clofe one with another , and 
thereby crufh out the liquid Matter which lay between them; and 
this is called Comden/ation. 

There are a Multitude of Experiments to prove this ; as there 
are a fort of Guns, into which fuch a Quantity of Air may be 
fore'd, as to fhoor out a Leaten Buller with great Violence, 

V. That the Air has an Elaltick Force 5 that is, that it has a 
Power to return to the fame State, and re-occupy the fame Space 
which it filled before, when ever the Force that crathed it into a 
narrower Compa(s is removed, the beforementioned Experiment 
does demonttrate. 

VI. Téat Aim ir meceffary for Fleme or Respiration, Without 
Air, Flame and Fire go out, and Air feems to have a nitrous or 
fulphurous Matter in it, that the Air which lies upon fo many 
Plants, Animals and Minerals, upon which the Heat of the Sun 
continually operates and extraéts a good Part of them, mult needs 
carry away with it innumerable Particles of Sulphur and volatile 
Salts, wherewith Things abound, as chymical Experiments de- 
monitrate, 

Aik is reprefented by a Damic! fitting upon a Cloud with her 
Hair dishevel'd , and 4 loofe, flying Garment, with one Hand 
itroking a Peacock , and holding under her other Arm a Came- 
leon. Ail forts of Birds Aying round a bout her. PloteI. Fig.t1, 

Pure Air is reprefented by a Lady of a ferene and beautiful 
Afpeét , cloth'd in Gold: holding in one Hand a white dove, 
the other holding up ay ab or the Welt Wind in the clouds 
with this motto: Spirat /evis aura Favomi. Sec Plate I. Fig. 12. 

This intimates the Weft Wind to be the molt Healthful. The 
white dove is an Emblem of Heaith, being an Antidote againit 
Infection. Her Afpeét and Gold Habit denote the fame. 

Ain [ in Chymical Writers) is exprefied by one of thefe Cha- 
radlers 


Air [ in Horfemanfbip } is a Cadence and Liberty of Motion, 
that is accommodated to the natural Difpolition of a Horfe, that 
makes him work in the Manage, and rife with Obedience, Mea- 
fure and Juftnefs of Time. Others ufe the Word Air in a ttrict 
Senfe, to fignifie a Manage that’s higher, flower and more art« 
fully defigned than the terra a terra. The Walk, Trot and Gal- 

are not in the general accounted Airs ; others’ again ule the 
ord Ais, for the Motion of a Horfe’s Legs upon a Gallop, 

A’iniwess [of Air] Brisknefs, Livelinefs. 

High Ains, are the Motions of a Horfe that rifes higher than 
terra a terra, and works at Curvets, Balotades, Croupades and 
Capriols. 

Air [with Anatomi?s] is fappofed to be a fine aerial Sub- 
ftance inclofed in the Labyrinth of the inward Ear, and to mi- 
nifter to the due Conveyance of the Sounds in the Senfory. 

Arr [ with Mufcians) fignifies the Melody or the Infleétion 
of a Mvtical Compofition. 

To Air [ cirer, F. ) to expofe to the Air, alfo to dry before 
the Fire. 

Arn Pump, a Machine or Initrument contrived to extract or 
draw the Air out of proper Veflels. Sce Pump, 

Aire @ [in Fconry ] a Nett of Hawks or other Birds of 

Airy 3 Prey, efpecially the Neit which Falcons make ufe 
of to hatch their Young in. 

Airy [ «erizs, L.] pertaining to the Air; full of Air or Life 
brisk, lively ; alfo thar has no Subftance, thin, lighr. 

AIRY Maceors ({ with Afronemers } fuch as are bred of flatu- 

and fpirituous Exhalations or Vapours; as Winds, &e. 

Airy Triplicity [with Afrolgers} the Signs Gemini » Libra 
and Aquarius. 

Alse , the Herb Ax-weed., 

Alstame’nta, Eafements or Conveniences, including an 
Liberty of Paflage, open Way, Water-Courfe, &r, for the Ea 
and Conveniency of any Tenant, of a Houfe or Land, L. 

2 Aste’ [in Heraldry) fignifies winged , or having Wings, 


" AlstMa’LEs { dsdaais, Gr.) Sengreen or Houfleck, 
Atstue’kium [of dsdavouas, Gr. to perceive } the Senfory 
of the Brain. 


Ar‘stuesis [ aidnors, Gr.) the Senfe of Peeling ; alfo the 


A& of Feeling. : p 
AlsTHETE’RION 2 [ dsduTiiewr, of diddvouas to per- 
AlsTHETE’RIUM ceive, Gr.) the common Senfory of 

Brain 


Ercur 

Ajus Locutius, i. ¢. a Speahing Voice, a Deity to which 
the Romans ereéted a Temple. ; ; 

A‘jutaceE (ajutage, F.) the Spout belonging to a jet d¢ cau, 


or Pipe, which up Water in a Fountain. 


Air 3 [ Eight, Sex.) a litle [land in a River. 


At'zoon 


AL 
Avaoox [aiar, Gr. it. ever-green ] Sengreen or Houf- 


leek. 

To Axe { of ace, Pain or Grief, or acian, Sax. ] to be 

To AcuE $ painful, to be pained. 

To have an Axixe Tooth at one , to be angry at, to have a Mind 
to rebuke or chaftile one. 

At, an Arabic Particle, added to fome Words, to give them 
a more emphatical Signification , as Alchymy , Algebra, Alkali , 
&e. 

A’za, the Wing of a Fowl. ZL. 

Ata [with Botani?s] the Angle which the Leaves or the Foot- 
Ralks of Leaves make with the Stalk or any Branches of it. 

Ata [in Anatomy ] 2 Term ufed for teveral Parts of the Bo- 
dy , which bear a Refemblance to the Figure of a Wing, as the 
Top of an Auricle, &¢. 

Atana’xpica Roja {fo named of Alebanda in Afia Minor J 
a fort of Damask Rofe with whitith Leaves; fome take it for the 
Province Rofe. 

Auasa’xpicat of or pertaining to Alabandica. 

Atasa’stra [in Botany) thoie little green Leaves of a 
Plant that compafs in the Bottom of a Flower, 

Avasa’strites , the Alabafter Stone, Z. 

Atapa’struM 2% [dAdBad]eor , Gr.) an Alabafter Box of 

ALABA’STRUS Ointment. 

Auasastaum [with Botanijis} the Bud or green Leaves of 
Plants which inclofe the Bottom of Flowers before they ure 
fpread. 

Acasunpy the fame as Alabandica Rosa. 

A’tack, See d/a/s. 

Aua’crity [alacritas, Le] Brisknefs , Airinefs , Liveli- 


fs. 

ALA, is uled to fignify the Lobes of the Liver, and the Nyrr- 
phe, the fpongeous Bodies in the Pudendum Maliebre; allo whe 
Cartilages of the Nofe which form the Noltrils. 

Ae [in Military Affairs] fignifies the two Extreams of an 
Army ranged in Form of Battle. L. 

Ava ecciestastica, the Wings or Side-Ifles of a Church, 


Ara’cast 2 corruptly for Alicant or Alican? Wine, i. ¢. of 

ALI'GANT Abicane in Spain. ' 

Arami're [ in Mujc } the lowelt Note but one in the three 
Septenaries of the Scale of Mufic or Gamut. 

ALAMO'DE {4 da mode, F. i. e. after the fafhion ] a fort of 
Silk for Women’s Hoods and Scarves. 

Avanera’nius, a Keeper of Spaniels and Setting Dogs for 
Hawking, O. L. Rec. 

Ata’res, Mujiuli, See Prerygoides. 

Ara’RM [Alarme, F. Alarm, Du. Eerat, or Larm, G,] 
- Ara‘aum$ a Signal given by loud Cries, to caufe Peopic to 
take Arms upon the fudden Arrival of an Enemy. 

ALARM { Metapborically] any manner of {adden Noife, 

ALARUM és, caufing Fear, Fright or Trouble; allo a 
Chime fet in a Clock or Watch. 

To Atagm, [ a/armer, F. probably ¢. d. ad arma, L. to 
Arms, Lermen or Larmen, G. ] to give an Alarm , to fright, 
or put in a Fright. 

tarnum post [ Militair Affairs] the Ground which the 
Quarter maiter General appoints to each Regiment, to which 
ay are to march in cafe of an Alarm from the Enemy: 

La’ss [ probably ¢. d. O me /ajjum, O tired me, L. or He- 
das , F.) an interjeétion of Complaint, Grief, &r, 

Atate, of late, lately. 

Axate’anus [with Botami?s] the moft beautiful Shrub for 
Hedges, of a lovely re Colour and fweet fcented Bloflom. 
eee [ Hunting Term] ufed, when frefh Dogs are fent into 

‘sen a Surplice or white Veltment, ufed by a Prieit, ofli- 
ciating at Divine Service ; an Albe or Aube, L. 

Axpapa’ria [Anat] the largelt Bone of the great Toe, at 
the uppermoft part of the Metatarjus. Arab, : 

ALBA FIRMA is Term} an annual Rent that was payable 
to the chief Lord of a Hundred, called Alda, &c. becaule it was 
sar Silver, call'd sobite Moncy, and not in Corn, call’d Béack- 
mail. 

Alba Spina [ Botany} the white Thorn, L, 

Aue’, fee Alba, 

Axsei’t [alis't Dat, Du. «/tho’ thar, al Cpe it, L. G 
tho’ it bc] tho’, altho’. , 

Acseit, although, notwithftanding. 
aire E'RGE [ Botany) a {mall forward Peach of a yellow Co- 

ure 

Auaice'’nsgs a Seét of Reformers about Tho/oufe and the Al- 
binois in the 12th Century, who oppos'd the Difcipline and Ce- 

remonies of the Church of Rome. ; 

Avai'xum [with Botamifs} the Herb Chaff-weed or Cad- 

wort. 
Axau’cus [in Botany] the white Daffodil. 
Arayer'sga Qpuli (wih Anatonijis) a very thin Tunickc or 


AL 


Coat of the Eve, fo named on account of its Whitenefs 3 calied 
allo Adnata Tamen. 

Anpucisea Tolis [ Anatomy } the white Membrane or Skin . 
that immediately covers the Telticicr. 

Ansuci neous [aduginews, L.) of or pertaining to the white 
of the Eye. 

Axsu'co [with Oralifi:] a white Speck in the horny Coat of 
the Eye , allo a Pesrl or Weo growing over the Sight; allo the 
White of the Eve ; alfo the White of an Fag. 

A’naum, White, Whitenefss allo white Ren: paid in Silver. 

Aruum Gracum [in Pharmact) white Dogs Tard. 

Avaus Ocnli, the White ofan Bre, Le 

Anpum Oof, the White ofan Eze, L. 

A'courn Colour. abrown, tee Adare 

Avau'rnust | with Boteni?s ] is citcemed by fome to ke the 
Fat of Trees, that Part of the Mrunk that is between the Bark 
and Timber, or the moit tender Woud, to be hardencd after the 
Space of fome Years. 

ALCAL DE ¢ a fort of Judge or Minifver of Jutlice among the 








ALcalD Spaniards, much the fane asa Proveil. 

ALGA’LDE 

Ancat ne [ Alcala, Fo A’cali, It.) belonging to Alkali. 

A'LcatioL ; ( with Chyerijts ] the pure ‘Subttanee of any 

ALcono'’L thing that iz feparated irom the more grofs 3 
but more efpecially a fubtil and highly refined Powder ; and alia 
a very pure Spirit, as dfeote! Via, the rectified Spirit of Wine. 

ALCALIZa ‘TION ; (with Cysts) the Act of impreg. 

ALK ALEZA’ TION nating a Liquor with an alcaline Salt 

Atca'ic Verjes, Latin Veries that confit of two Dadtyls: 
es Trochees, fo named of Aiveas the firit Invento 2 

Accaicks, are of three Species; the firlk coatiis " 
Dattyls and two Trochees. a eer eee 

; Exiliver ieepeittwra eymboe, 
The fecond cuniilts of five Feet 3 the frit of which is a Spondee 
or lambi¢ 3 the second an lambic 5 the third a long Syllable ; th 
fourth a Dactyls the fitth a Dactyl or Amphimacer j as Herete, 
Ones csdem cogimur, ermniue. : 
Verjater urna, jerius, oeyus 
Sors exitura. 

Crp are called dicaic Dastyfickss the three Species has the 
rake hed — fecond and third Césrianmsy.s, and the 
Cur timet flavum Tiberim tangere ? Cur cliowm 

An Aca tc Ode confilts of tour Strephes, each of which 
contain four Verfes, the two firit are Alctie Verics of the fame 
kind 5 the third an Jambie Dimeter HypercataleBie, i.e. of four 
Feet and a long Syllable 5 the fourth is an dicate ot the firit kind 
The Alceaic Strophe entire is as fallow. : 

Omnes eodem cogimar, vnesivm 
Verjatar urna, ferias , ocyst 

Sours exitura, GF mos in aternum 
Exilim impoleura eyuba 

Au Avca'iy Cin Boreary ] the Governour of a City. 

ALcaLtous of or pertaining to Alcaiy. 

a ile ee [Coymife, F, Accimpla, Wt. Alquinifia, Spe 
‘ = ' y a,L,J one who ftudies or makes Protefion of Al- 
A’LcnyMy é [ Céyrie, F. Alchiia, Tt. Menimiey s 

Atcne My dicéyrtia, L. ot Af an Arahie Particle aa 
yaie OF xrue, Of yw, to melt Metals} thar fublimerPare 
ot Chymiliry that teaches the ‘Tranimutation of Metals ‘and 
king the Grund Bixir or Péiloisphers Stone, according to he 
Cant of Asepriis, The Word tignities no more than bare Ch d 
miltry without the Addizion et the Arabic Particle Al wk 
they will needs have to fignify a wonderful Virtue pies 3 fk rs 
have defin’d this Study ot Aebrey to be drs fine sete lon 
le ea us -_ ri, medium labsrere ,of ans mendieare hy oe 
an Art without Art, which begins-with Lying, is carreed on 
with Labour, and ends in Beggury. Ast sak bg caclpes 
his Sorrow by Pentu:, who having spent hie why te Lif ie 
Fortune in this Art in vain, died in an Alms-houfe at Yivr pig: 
— ; ane was us'd to fay, that had“he an Rnemy he did 
Acigay pod to attack 5 he would recommend the Study of 
_ Abcuymy is properly reprefented by an ancien: Philofopher 
in the midit of all fort of Chymical Glaffes, Intiruments ee 
who while blowing at his Furnace, efpies 9 Gla’s teobet. and 
the Image of vain Hope flying out with the Smoke, Platei. F 13 

Chere ig nv Arcny my frke fang. : 
The Let. fay : Magram vedigal Pariirrenia. 
The Germ. fay: Due Sparfambert uf cin groffer Fol. ( Parfi- 
monie is a great Income.) 

Axrcocno'pon [with Afrofgers] i.e the Giver of Life or 
Years, the Planet which bears Rule in the princips! Ploces of 
Altrological Figure when a Perion is born ; fo that his L Seuey 

au 7 4 : 
ee = longer or fhorter according to the Station , ie. of 

Avcongniza’tion, the reducing any Sulilance into a fine 

Powder ; 








AL 


Powder + or in Liquids nee liquid Spirits or Aicobols 
their Phiegm. or wate! buality. ” 
7 To ALCcOHOLIZE [ Chymifry } to fubtilize or reduce to an 
: bol. 
ne atk , Ferfe, a fort of Verfe compos'd of three Dac- 
Syllable, a3 
a Mra, hetitiamgue Dei. i 
" the Tartarous Sediment of Urine. 
, remy if with Afologers ] a Contrariety of Light in the 
é. 
ar tae , the Turks Book of their Law, or Gofpel, or 
the Revelations and Prophecies, &¢. written by their falle Pro- 
iar Ep ee eal , high flender Turrets, which the Turdy gene- 
build for Ufe and Ornament near their Mofques. : 
teo've (F. Alcove, It, Alea, Sp.) a particular Place ina 
ber, pasted by an Eftrade. 
eran A Lg ‘ 2 Bird call’d King’s Fither. 

rerettan Aaxseria, Gr.] Halcyon Stones, a fort of Sto- 

nes bred of the Froth of the Sea, with which the Birds King’s- 

ke their Netts. 

ar re i HA ‘wish Ajirencmers) the Name of a fixed Star, 

called Reyal, of t firlt Magnitude, feated in the Head of the 

Conftellation of the Bull , call'd commonly the Bulls-eye. 
A'tpen Tree [alvon, Sax. ied a a tree well known, 
ighti yin watery, boggy Places. 

ar ee wy rbelt, as Alder-belt is the belt of all. 

A'pperman [ot calo old, caloep older, and @an hence Eal- 
benman, Sux. Gitermann, G. Alderman, Su, } Anciently one 
of the three Degrees of Nobility among the Amgie-Saxons , being, 
the fecond Degree, Avelm was the firlt, and thane the third, 
Alderman of Leadon and other Cities, Ge. are now the Affocia- 

tes of the Lord Mayor, or chief Magillrate of a City or Corpo- 
4 ration, er, : : , . : . 

@ltermann is ftill in Ufe in feveral Places in Germany , and is 
generally inCities and Republicks, aMagittrate inferiour and next 
under a Senator. In Bremen, they compole a Sort ot {eparate Se- 
nate, with great Privilege and Power, atid is properly a Sort of 

i] of Commerce. ; ; 
at Eale, Sex. Gel,O.G, Ol, Dam. all fignify Beer in 
of all Sorts, tho now by us limited to {weet, unhop'd 
fer} A well known Drink. : 
ALE conner, an Officer of the City, whofe Bufinefs is to 
* infpeét the liquid Meafures ufed in Victualling-houies. 

ALE TASTER, an Officer fworn in every Court Lect to exa- 
mine and fee, that there be a dueSize and Goodnels of Ale, Beer, 
Bread, &«. 

cost, an Herb. 

prarEr, a Vidtualler, an Ale-houfe-heeper. 

oor, the Herb Ground Ivy. 

xoor [of Ale-behofan, Sax.) an Herb. : 
wouss [ Eal huy, Sex.) A Houle where trong Drink 


stot, fee Seotale. 
sttver, @ Tribute or Rent paid annually to the Lord 
4 Mayor of Londen by thofe that fold Ale within the Liberties of 

‘ the City 

Axe Sraxe, A May-pole, becaule the Country People drew 

much Ale there ; but not properly the common May-pole; but 
rather a long Stake drove into the Ground with a Sign on it that 
Ale was there to be fold. 

Ave and Beer, A Mixture of Both in which the /e predomi- 


nates. 
* Beer and Ave, the fame in which the Beer 
ALEcENA RIUM, a fort of Hawk called a Lanner. 
" Auy’cro [ Aaja, of « priv. and Anya to ceale, 9. & 
. without Repulie] the Daughter of Acheron and Night, or Pluto 
and Prajerpine, and one of the Furies of Hell. 


inates. 


ALECTOR'IA [ ‘Aaxz]ogia, Gr. ] the Cock-ftone, or 
i ' ALecrortus $ Capon-Stone; a Stone about the Bigneds 
3 of a Bean, and of a cryftal Colour, found in the Maw or Giz.- 
“4 zard, or rather Gall-bladder of a Cock, ZL. 
af ALicToroLo'puus [Aas#]egoAs¢&, Gr. ] an Herb that 
7 has green Leaves like Tufts of Feathers on the Crown of a Cocks 

Cocks-comb, Rattle-grafs or Loufe-herb. , 

a Ace crayomancy @ [dlectryomantia, Le of Axe pumpar- 
4 ALECTO'ROMAXCY Teiz, of “Arsx]eg a Cock, and pecey- 


aia, Gr. Divination) an ancient Divination, in which they made 
3. ufe of a Cock in difcovering fecret and unknown ‘Tranfaétions or 
future Events. The Method was this; they firit wrote on the 
Duk the twenty-four Letters of the Alphabet, and laid a Grain 


rfi- of Wheat or Barley upon every one of 3 then having prepa- 
red a Cock cgi hae 4 him loofe among them, nd shofe 

: oF Letters out of which he picked the Corns being put together,were 

fn thought to declare whatever they hada mind to know. 

A ALéctTRYO'Macuy ["Adsx]puepayia, of daix]opa Cock, 

at : and wdyn a Fight) the Sport of Cotk-behting, 

. A'cacar (zw. eager or tartAle) a fort of Vinegar made of Ale. 


AL 


Aug’maicn [Alembic F. Lambicco, It. Alambique, Sp. Alen. 
bicus, Le of al an Aradick Particle and dugik, Gr. ] a Still, a 
Chymical Vediel of Pewter, Copper, és. ufed in Difillation, in 
Shape fomething like an Helmet, and having a Beak or Nofe to- 
wards the bottom by which the Vapours defcend. 

Avemsick in Chymical Writers is expreis'd by this Cha- 


OX 


ALE’mBoa [ with Paracedfians ] the Philofophers Salt , 
ALE’mBROTH the Key of Art. 

Acencrn inlength, long ways,a great Extent. 
Avrornanci'xa 2 [ with Payfcians) Powders of {weet 
ALEPHANGI'NA Spices. 

Petty » fee Aiantess. 

Lert [ of aderse, F. of Ala, L. a Wing] upon the Win 
brisk, fs pert. ; 6] ¥p sss 
are ess [of 4i/e, PF. Ala, L. a Wing ] Pertnefs, Liveli- 
nels. 


Ate’t [in Falconry) the true Falcon of Peru, that never lets 
her Prey elcape. 

A'vetupe [ aletuds, L.}Patnefs of the Body. 

Ate'vat a Brewing, Vedlel. 

Avgu’nomancy { AAtuerueTeia, of dattesx Meal, and 
ety]tia Divination ) 3 fort of Divination or Soothfaying among 
the Ancients by Bread or Cake-patte, 

ALEXANDER A Garden-herb well known, / 

A'LESSANDERS 

jpeatanet xs Poot, an Herb, the Reot of whieh refembles 
a Foot, ; 

Avexa'sprine [ with Poets] a Metre that confifts of two 
Syllables more than the common Heroic or Pentameter;as 

The fame the Fate of Arms and Arts jouw Ut find, 
They roje with egual Pace, with equad Pate dectin'd 

Atexicacon [‘Aastinaxoy , of aaéts to cxpell or drive out 
~< xexdy evil] a Medicine toexpel any il! humours out of the 

ye 

Acexipna'amicn ['Aastittpucxn®, of daste to expel, 
and gepuexoy Poifon] Or a Poles expelling nutes a 

Avexiena’rmicn Medicines are thefe ufed either as Antido- 
tes againft Poiion , or any infectious Diltemper 5 or elf to fortify 
the Spirits which are decay'd or drooping in malignant Diftem- 
pers. 

Acexipyre’ticum? [of AasEsrdgd]ov, of data and ru. 

AvLgxipyae’tuM gtias, Gr. a Fever] A Medicine 
that drives away Fevers. 

Avexive’ricat? [of AatE Jie, of data and Snasficcer, 

ALExXITE’RICK Gr, Poilon] that expels or fortihes againit 
a and prevents the mifchievous Effects of it in a human 

Ve 

Avexire’ricum [with Phy/fciens] a Prefervative againft 
Poifon or Inte¢tion. 

Atre't [ of dipbetwm, Alpe, Sax. a Kettle, probably of 
e@lan, Sax. a Cauldron ) a fort of a Trial of Innocency by the ac- 
cufed Perfon putting his Arm up to the Elbow into a Cauldron of 
fcalding hot Water ; and if he was hurt he was judged to be guil- 
ty, if not, he was acquitted. 

meters M, a arta or Furnace. 4 

Lrarpary [with Afrofapers] a tem ‘ower 
imagine the Panes have over the te of paige Ba 

A’tca,, a Weed or Herb that grows on the Sea-fhoar, Sea- 
weed or Reets, Z. 

ALGaA Sale Botanifis} the Sea-Oak, L. 

Arca Saccharifera [with Botanifr] Sugar-bearing Sea-weed. 
By hanging in the Air, this Plant will afford repeated Efflorefcen- 
ces of white Sugar, as fivect as any prepared from Sugar Ca- 
nes, L. 

A’Loarer [Chym. ] a ftrong Emetic and Cathartic Powder, 
prepar'd of Butter of Antimony. 

A’toarot [Chymifry) a Preparation of Butter of Antimony, 
wath'd in a large Quantity of warm Water till it turn to a white 
Powder. It is otherwife called Mercurizs vite. 

A’tcenra [lit is deriv'd of a// excellent,and Geter the Name of 
its fuppofed Inventor) it is the Science of Quantity in general, or 
a peculiar Method of Reafoning, which takes the Quantity 
fought, as if it were known, and then by the Helps of another or 
more Quantities given, proceeds by undeniable Confequences , 
till at length the Quantity. firft only fuppofed to be known, is 


found to be equal to fome Quantity or Quantities certainly known, 
and it is rwo-tokd, cither svmera/ or literal: Iris called the Ana- 
lytical Art, 


Numeral Avcesra? ferves torefolve Arithmetical Queftions, 
Vulgar ALGEBRA it is fo called becaufe the Quantity un- 
known and fought for, is reprefented by fome Letter of the Al- 
habet, or fome other Charatter taken at Pleafure; but all the 
uantities given are exprefied by Numbers, called the Old Al. 


ee iteral ALOEDRA 3 is a Method by which both the Quan- 


‘ ith H and t fe 
shamed “waka tities given or known, froscaa 
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unknown are feverally expreffed by Letters of the Alphabet, and 
this is ufeful generally in the folving Mathematical Problems, and 
js called the New Algebra. ' 

Acocusrarcat Curve [in Geometry] is a Curve of fuch’a 
Nature, that the Abfciffes of it will always bear 
the fame Proportion to their refpeétive Ordinates ; 
thus if the Product of any Adiciffe, A. P, x. pi\m 
multiplied into the fame Quantity, p. be always 
equal to the Square of the Correfpondent Ordinate, 

P. M. 2. yy. 

Arozsra‘tst, a Perfon skilled in the Art of A’eeira. 

A'toema [“Aaynua, Gr.) Pain, Sicknets. 

A'toenes [with Aifronemers ) a fixt Star of the fecond Mag- 
nitude in the right Side of Perfews, in Longitude 57 Degrees 
17 Minutes, Latitude 30 Degrees § Minutes. 

A’toin [algidas,L.) Cold, Chill. 

Ae eity, $ Laipiditas, L] Coldnets, Chilnets 

A‘LGIDNESS ys 

Ator'ric [ algifiews, L.] making chilly, te : ; 

Au’cot [in Ajironomy) a hxed Star of the firlt Magnitude in the 
Conftellacion Perjews , in Longitude 51 Degrees, 37 Minutes, 
Latitude 22 Degrees 22 Minutes, called allo Meduja's Head. 

A’icor, great Cold or Chilnefs. L. . ; 

A’tcorism [ with Marcematicians ] the practical Operations 
in the feveral Parts of {pecious tebe 3 allo the Practice of 

rithmetich, by ten Numerical Figures, 
ar capictria {wich Mathematicians) the Art of Reckoning or 
Computing by Numbers, and contzins the five principal Pasts of 
Arithmetic, viz. Numeration, Addition, Sudtrattion , Malespli- 
cation and Division ; the fame is called Legif?ica Nameralis, 

Axco’sk [alzafus, L.] full of Weeds or Rects called Alga, 

AxouaziL, a Sergeant or Olficer in Spain, who arreits Per- 
fons and —. rders of the Magiitrate. ; 

AuuoLtaNnb-Tive [is a Corruption of Alballezos-tide or 
Time, g. @, the Tide or ler of all holy Men) the frit Day of 

/ fed All Satnti-day. 
gaa eset lgeoe [with ceenaa:| the Index or Ruler that mo- 
ves upon the Center of an 4frofaic, Quadrant, or other Mathema- 
i ument, Arad. 
raceme in Pharmacy] the dratian Name of Colbcyn. 
this, as Trochifce Albandali , ave Trochees compoled of Ce/s- 
cyntbis, Badellium and Gum Tr ragacanth. 

A’tias, otherwile, L. ay 

Autas, a fecond or further Writ iffued from, the Courts at 
Wofiminjler , after a Capias iffued out without biiett. 

Auias, Di&. is to alcertain the Name and Additions of the 
Defendant in Declarations for Debt on Bond, G’e, 

A’uiave [Midis] nourifhable, nourifhing. 

A’vien [slienas, L.) a Foreigner or Stranger, one born in a 
foreign Country, who, according to the Engiilh Common Law, 
is uncapable of inheriting Lands in England, will he his naturali- 
zed by Act of Parliament. ; 

Antun, Adj, forcign, as, it is aliem (or foreign) to my Dif- 
courfe, or Purpo'. : 

To Atien feat. F, pe i L,] to t-stwfer or convey 

operty of any Thing to another. 
ay oe in Ree ita Term] is to fell the Fee Simple of any 
Land or Tenement, or any incorporeal Right. — 

To Atten in Mortmain (Law Pbrafe) fignifies to make over 
an Eltate to a Religious Houte, or any other Body Politic. 

Auten Prisries, certain Cells ra fonks formerly in Lng lind, 

yhich rtained to forcign Monafteries. : 
barre ag { F. alicnabile It. ) that may be alienated, 

To A'LIENATE [aliener, F, alienare, L.] To give, make 
over, or give the Right and Property of a Thing to another ; 
alfo to draw away or efirange the Affettions. 

Autena’rion [F. alienazione, It, of alienatic, L,} a making 
over, &v¢. the Right and Property of a Thing to anothers allo 
the drawing away or eftranging the Afettion of one Perfon from 
another. 

ALtenaTion Office, an Office to which all Writs and Cove- 
nants of Entry, upon which Fines are levied and Recoveries 
fuftered, are carried, to have Fines for Alienation fet and paid 

Attenrtoquy [aliexileguium, L.} a talking wide from the 
Purpofe , or not to the Matter in hand. ; 

ALi'FEROUS Califor, L, ] bearing or having Wings. 

Airo’rmes Mujewli [Anatomy] Mutcles in the Form of a 
Wing, arifing from the Offa Pterygotdea , as alfo the Procets of 
the Os Cuneiforime, and ending in the Neck of the lower Jaw- 

Aironmes Proccffus [ Anatomy] the Prominences or Knob 
Tike Bones of the Os Cuneiforme, from the Fore-part, and the fame 
with the Prerygoides. ; 

A’Lirrep [alipneo, Sex.) allowed or permitted. ; 

Auicerous [ aliger, L.] bearing, carrying, or having 
Wings. 
To Aui‘cur [alihtan, Sex.) to get off the Back of an Horfe, 
alfo to fettle upon as a Bird. 


AL 
Avice {gelpch, Dv. O. and L.G. gleich, H.G.] refem- 


bling, alfo the fame, equal. 

A’iima [of # priv. and Asuée, Gr. Hunger} Medicines which 
cither prevent or afliwage Hunger. " 

A’trment [F. afimento, It. and Sp. of alimentutt,L.} Food; 
whatfoever is proper to nourifh or fupply the Decays of Nature 
or to recruit a Body either animal or vegetable ; Nourifhment. 

Auiment [ina Medicinal Sen) all that which may be 
diffoly d by the Ferment or natural Heat of the Stomach » and 
converted into the Juice call'd Céy/e, to repair the continual 


“waiting of the Parts of the Body. 


Auimentatis Dudus, [with Anatomiftsy the Gullet, Sto. 
ig and Bowels, which make but one continued Duét or Cae 
nal. 

Acime’ntariness [of alimentarius, L.] nourifling Quality, 

ALIME’NTARY ¢ [ #éimentarias, L.J pertaining to Nowy. 

ALIMENTAL rifhment. 

Auimen’tary Da® [ Anatomy] that Part of the Body 
through which the Food paffes, from its Reception into the 
Mouth to its Exit at the Anus, including the Guia, Sremrach and 
erie Dr. Ty/on; alfo it is fometimes us'd for the Thora: ick 

wie? 

A’uiMoxy [ Alimcniz, L ] Maintenance, Food, Sufienance. 

Auimony [ in Law] that Portion or Allowance, which may 
be fued for by a married Woman upon any occafional Separation 
from her Husband, when fhe is not charged with Adultery or 
Elopsment. 

Avio Tica, altering Medicines. 

el ie ( “Aaiwesva, Gr.) Plafters that have no Fat in 
them, L, 

Atipa’ssta, (Aamazua,Gr. a Thing that fattens] a Soret 
of fine Powder, mixt with Vil in order to be foak'd into the Body 
to hinder Sweating. 2. 

Auireve, [ alipes, L, 
nimble, f{iwitt of Foot. 

Avrrrery, [ Mipterivm, L. of Anew }iew, Gr. ] a Place 
belonging to, or an Apartment in Baths, where Perions were 
anointed, 

ALIQUANT PART [in Arithmetic] is that Part of a great 
Numbvr which is containcd certain Times in it, with fome Re- 
mainder over and above, asin 7, the Remainder is 1. Z. 

sais Att PART [ Arithmetic) a Part which being taken a 
certain Number of Times precifely, makes up the greatett Num. 
bers fo 3 is an aliquot Part of g, for 3 Times 3 make exaétly g. 

Atisa’xpers, the Herb Lovage. 

A’terure [ Alitura, L.}] Nourithment, or the Reparation of 
the Body by the Adfe¢tion cf new, nutricious Juices, 

Auiru'reesy [ dlitargeia, L. of AMutepynele, Gr.) a 
Franchitement, or Exemption from any public Office or Charge. 

Autve [of@and lyp, Sax. Life] fiving, in the World. 

A’ceanesr (Chymijire) av suivort Divoivent or Men trawm, 
which, as fome Cayimins pict d, with dniolve ul Sorts of mixe 
Bodies into a Liquor of its own Suintance, and yet preferve the 
Power of its Seeds, and allo its natural efier tit) S orm intire. 

Avkake’scr [in Sieoicise) a Plant called the Winter- 
Cherry. 

Atkawe'nat [ Borsny] the Fruit of one of the Night-fhadess 
the Winter-Cherry. The Berries whereof are of Ute againtt Ob- 
Rructions of the Liver, the Stone and divers Difeafes of the Kid- 
ney and Bladder. 

A’vKatt [fo called from the 4radic Particle Sy al, and Kis/i] 
an Herb, called otherwife Sa/t-wert or Gla/t-toort, which is 3 
kind of Sea-blite, and one of the principal Ingredients in making 
Glafs, and affords a great Quantity of this kind of Salt, and is 
cither fixed or volatile. 

Atxatti, in the modern extenfive Senfe, is any Subftance 
which being mixt with an Acid, an Ebullition and Effervetvence 
enfues. 

Akar Salts, are only Acids concentrated in little Molecue 
les of Earth, and united with certain Particles of Oil by the Mcans 
of Fire. 

Fixe A'uxavigs [ with i gy are made by burning the 
Plant Mali, Ge. and haying made a Lixivium, or Lee of the 
Afthes, filtrating that Lee, and evaporating the Moifture of it by 
a gentle Heat, to that the fixt Salt may be left at the Bottom of 
the Veffel. This fixt Salt being renderd very porous by the Fire 
having pals'd fo often through it in its Calcination , and probably 
by fixing there fome of its eflential Salr: And becaufa that many 
of the hery Particles do alfo ftick in thofe Pores, when any acid 
Liquor is mingled with it, caufes avery great Ebullition or Effer- 
veicence. 

Volatile Auxartes [Chyrsijtry ] are the Volatile Salts of Ve- 
— which are fo call’d becawe they will ferment with 

cids. 

Auxa’tizate Budier [with Chymi?s] are fuch as have their 
Pores naturally fo formed, in fuch a Proportion, that they are ft 
to be pierced and put into a violent Motion, by the Points of am 
Acid poured upon them. 

AbKanizate Spirits of Wine [ with Chymiffr] a certain 

very 


of dies a Bird, and Pes a Foot J 
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very rich Spirit chat will burn all away, and even fire Gunpow- 


Atxatiza’tion [with Chymi/fs] a reducing or turning into 
an Alkali. 

A’txanet [with Botanifts] Spanifo Buglois. 

Avee'ames [of a/ the Arabic Particle and Kermes, certain 
red or (carlet Grains } a Confeétion fold by Apothecaires ; whe- 
reof the Kermes Berries are the Bafis. 

Aut [al, Sax. alf, Dax. Sv. and Du. alle, alles, G. allai, 
Goth.) the whole. 

Att [in Names proper or common ] feems to be derived 
from Ealo, Sex. Old (1) according to the Cuitom of the Nor- 
mans, being liquidated into # makes aw, a5 Auburn, anciently writ- 
ten Alobvrn, and Aldington, Avnton, 

jn the Grabe Ace are alike. L. Agua tellus pauperi re. 
grumgue pueris. Horat. And therefore as we are all to be reduc'd 
to the fame State in fo fhort a ‘Time, whata Folly it is for us to 
puff ones felves up with Pride and Vanity on Account of any Su- 
petiority in this World cither of say find or Eftate ; when 
we don't know but the very next Moment may, and a very 
fhort Time will put us upon a Level with thofe, who for their 
Inferiority , we elteem the molt mean and defpicable. 

Att fap ig ag good ag feal'd; That is,as good as con- 
firm'd, and may be reafonably fuppos'd to be true, 

Act [of us] tan't Do acu. (or every Thing.) L. Nom omnes 
pofumus omnes. H. G, €in jeder ban nicht alles. We ought 
not therefore to de(pile or think meanly of thofe who mayn't be 
Matters juft of the fame Skill and Knowledge we ouriclves are, 
when perhaps they have fome Qualifications fuperiour to our own 
or at lealt chat are of fome Ule to Manki 

ALtabora’TIon, a labouring frenuoufly, Z. 

ALLa’soRaTEeness, a being well wrought. 

To A’LLaTRate [allatratum, L.) to bark at or againit. 

Accau'pasce [ allandudilis, L.] Praife-worthy. 

ALL seep, a Plant fo called from its abounding with Seed. 

AtL neat, the Herb Wound-wort. 

Att coop, the Herb Mercury, or Good Henry. 

ALLANTON's [of “Aaaas a Gut ftuffed, and TiS oe 

ALLANTOI'DES Form, Gr.] with Anatemiffs, one of the 
Coats belonging to a Child in the Womb, which is placed be- 
tween the pon te and the Cherien, and receives the Urine coming 
from the Bladder, by the Navel and Urachws, the fame that in 
many Brutes is called Farciminalis Tunica, becaufe of its being in 
the Shape of a Gut-Putting ; but it is round in Men and iome 
Brutes. 

A’LiLAR [Botany] the Alder-tree, Z. 

AtLa’y line F.] the Tempering and Mixture of other 
Metals with or to Gold or Silver. 

To Atta’y aay ark O. F.) to - or eafe, to leflen 
Pain or Grief; alfo to mix Metals with a baler Sort. 

To Atay a Pheafant [in Carving } is to cut it up. 

AvLEcta’Tiox, an alluring, LZ. 

ALLECTIVE Leen Lj of an alluring, inticing, engaging 
or charming Quulity. 

‘To ALLE'bGE Lalteger, F, in the firft Senfe, alfier, P. in the 
Jatter 5 alleguer, F. allegaar, Sp. it. allegare, L.) to pro- 
duce a Thing for Proof, to aes in, to quote. 

ALLEGATION (F. allegagione, it. asegaciin, Sp. of alle- 

Auve’pement ¢ gatic, L.) an alledging ; the quoting the 


Authority of a Book, rc. to make good any Point or Affer~ Ang 


tion. 

Auve‘ciance [Ligcance,F.] the natural and fworn Obe- 
dience, which is due from all Subjeéts to their King or Soveraign 
Prince. 

Avziecia’re [Old Law) toexcufe, defend or juttify by 
Courfe of Law. 

Aureco’rican [allegorigue, F, allegorico, \t. and Sp. of alle- 

oricus, L.] pertaining to, or partaking of the Nature of an Al- 
gory. 
, SA iLEooates LLY » in an allegorical Manner. 

Avreco’ricatness [ of allegorique, F. allegoricus, Le of 
@ranycemnis, Gr.) being or having the Quality of an Allegory. 

To Attecoas ze [allegorijer,F. allegorizzare, It. allego- 
rizar, Sp. of aaawyorte, Gr.] to make ufe of Allegories in 
Speech, alfo to explain Pafiages, according to the Allegorical 
Sente. : 

A'tircory [ Al/egerie, F. Alegoria, Sp. Allegoria, Vt. and 
L. "Aaamyogia, of 24xG- another, and aryogtiw I fay, Gr. ] a 
faying one thing, and meaning another. It is a continued Meta- 
phor, in which Words there is (omething couch'd, different from 
the Literal Senfe, and the figurative Manner of Speech is carried 
on through the whole Difcourfe; or it may be defined to be a Se- 
ries or Continuation of Metaphors, as that Allegory in Horace , 
Lib. 1. Ode 14. 

O navis referent in mare te novi filuBius, &e. 
Where by the Séip is meant the Common-wealth; by the Waves 
the Civil War, by the Port Peace and Concord, by the Oars Sol- 
diers, by the Mariners Magiftrates, &c. 
Ate’cro [with Muicians } is ufed to fignify that the Mu- 
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fic ought to be performed in a brisk, lively, gay and pleafant man- 
ner; but yet without Precipitation or Hurry. 

If it is preceded by Poco, ir weakens the Strength of its Signi- 
fication , intimating that the Mufick mult not be performed quite 
. briskly and gayly, as ALLEGRO would require, if it ftood 

one. 

If ALLecro is preceded by the Word Piu, it adds to the 
Strength of its Signification, requiring that the Mufick be per- 
formed brisker and gayer than ALLEGRO ftanding alone requires. 

ALLEGRO ALLEGRO [with Mafers of Muck] fignifies 
much the fame as Piu ALLEGRO. 

ALLEGRO, ma non preflo [ with Moujicians ) fignifies brisk, 
lively, gayi but yet not too quick. 

ALLetu'jan [pYOON, Heb. i. ©. praise ye the Lord. 

Ave Lujan, the Herb Wood Sorrel, or French Sorrel. 

Attema’xpa [in Mujck) a certain Air or Tune, where the 
Meafure is good, and the Movement flow. 

ALLEMA NDE 

ALmMal'N 
ving. 

ALLEmMaNbs , Germans. 

Aucer [ G. alven, Sax, of a/l,] added to the Superla- 
tive Degree, to encreale or enhance it, as allerbefte, rhe de? of 
all, or very deft, allerer@, the firit of all, or very firt, &e. 
(in aacient Writers) a Word uled to exprefs the Superlative 
Degree, as aller goad, the greatelt good. 

Aten sans jour [ Law Phrate] #. @ to go without a 
Day ) it fignilics to be finally difmiis'd the Court; another Day 
of Appearance not being appointed. 

Atve’nions [in Heraldry } are {mall Birds pain= ~ 
ted withour Beak or Peet, like the Martlet or Marti- 
net, Others fay, they are like Eagles without Beak or 
Feet, fo called, becaule they have nothing perfect 
but the Wings; that they differ form Martlets, in 
that their Wings are expanded and the Mart/ets are cloies and 
alfo that they are not repretented facing as the Ai/erions are , as in 
the Figure. 

Aucev, See Alisdial, ; 

At.evia're [in O/d Rec. ] to levy , or pay an acculomed 
Fine, &c, 

To Atreviate [aliviar,Sp. allevicre It. and L_] to lighten, 
to allay or aflwage, to leilen PainorGrich — - 

Atrevia'Ti0on [F. alleviazione, lt. of alleviatio, L. ] an 

ying ; Eafe, Retrefhment, Comfort. _, 

A’tiey [ allée a Walk of aller, F. to go] a narrow Lane. 

Auvey [in a Garden) a ftrait parallel Walk, bordered or 
bounded or each Hand with Trees, Shrubs or other low Plants, 
as Box, &c. fome diitinguith an Alley from a Path, in that an 
Alley muft be wide enough for two Perfons to walk a-breatt.. 

ALLEY, ina Compartment, is an Alley which feparates the 
Squares of a Parterre. . 

Counter AuLey, a little Alley by the Sides of a great one. 

A Diagonat Avury, is one that cutsa Square, Parterre 
Thicket , &¢. from Angle to Angle. 

Front AuLey , is one which runs ftrait from the Front of a 
Building. 

Auer in Perjpeive, is that which is larger at the Entrance 
than at the Iifue, in order to make the Length appear greater. 
a" Atxey, an Alley which cuts a Front Alley at right 


[ with Mafieiens] a fore of grave, folemn 
Mutick, whofe Meafure is full and mo- 


es. 

ain Atuer in Ziezac, an Alley which has too great a Def- 
cent, and by reafon of that is liable to be injured by Floods, to 
prevent the ill Effects of which , it has utually Platbands of Turf 
running acrols it from Space to Space, which are of fervice to 
ag up the Gravel; alfo an Alley in a Labyrinth or Wildernefs 
is fo called, which is formed by feveral Returns of Angles, in 
= to render it more folitary and obfcure, and to conceal its 

ue. 

Axt Fours a Game at Cards. 

Atti’ance [F. Alleanza, It. Alianga, Sp. of allier, F. or 
alligare, L. to tie or unite ca) an Union or Joining of Fa- 
milies — Marriage; alfo of Kingdoms, &¢. by Leagues i 
alfo Kindred by Marriage , League, &¢. 

Axtia’ria [with Anatomifs } an Herb whole Talte is like 
that of Garlick ; called Sauce alone, or Fart by the Hedge, 
Ramfons, Z. 

‘To Attiz, vide To Ally. 

Autr'sp [ a/lié, F.) matched, united, alfo joined by Leafe. 

BELIoUaee [ of allicere, L. ] Enticing Quality , alluring- 
nels. 

To A’tLicate [alligatum, L.) to bind to. 

Auui’ss (Alliex, F, Aliidos,Sp.] Princes, &c. who have 
epjered into an Alliance or League, tor mutual Defenfe and Pre- 
fervatio’ 


n. 

Autica’tion [ Arithmetick } a Rule for refolving Queltions 
relating to the Mixture of Drugs, Simples, Metals, or Merchan- 
dizes of unequal Prices, one with another, fo as to difcover how 
much mult be taken, according to the Tenor of the Queftion. 


ik 
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Tt takes its Name from the Nembers being tyed together by civ- 
eular Lines or Braces; it is 0: wwo Kinds. ae f 

ALLIca’ Tio’ alternate, is when the fevers! Rates or Prices 
of divers Simple: being given, fuch Quantities of them are found 
out, as are neceffary to make fuch a Mixture, as may make a 

tain Rate propoied. = 
sag a nas D malted is when the feveral Quantities and Rates 
being propofed of divers Simples, the mean, Rate is found out of 
the Mixture fo re der 

ica’ror, 2 Binder, 4. : F 
eprereiany a kind of a Wef-Indian Crocodile, an amphi- 
bious Creature, living both on Land and Water ; they grow as 
long as they live, and fome are eighteen Feet in length , and pro- 
prrtionably large they have a musky Smell, fo itrong , that the 
‘Air is feented tor an hunderd Paces round them, and alfo the 

‘ater they lie ine . ; 
bei rete fanaa [ a/figatura, L.) a binding or tying to. 

Aviirera tion [with Réeterecsams) a repeating or playing 

the fame Letter. : ; 
ALLO { Nevigation ] a Star in the Tail of Urfa mayor, 
of much Ufe to Navigators in finding out the Latitude, the 

cise of the Pole, &c. 

" Aciio’rtes [in Pharmacy] thofe Medicines which by Fer- 
meniastion and Cleanfing purify and alter the Blood. 

Aviioricum [in Pharmacy] a Medicine that alters and 
puriiics the Blood by its cleanfing Quality. 

Aviston, a Dafhing or Rubbing againit, Z. 

Acti [with Botamijts) Garlick , L. j ; 

Atroca tion (F, adlggagione, It. of ellocatio, L.) a placing 
or adding to. ou é 

Avcocation [inthe Excheguer] the admitting or allowing 
an Avticle in an Account, and palling it as fuch, Z. ; 

AtLocaTIOne fucienda [at the Excheguer } a Writ direéted 
to the Lord Treafurer and Barons, upon fome Complaint made 
by an Accountant, requiring them to allow him fuch Sums of 
Bluney as by Virtue of his Office he has reaionably and lawfully 

joburfed. 
ig Attocu'rion, a talking to; alfo an Oration or Speech made 
by a General to his Soldiers , to encourage them to Fight, and 
to dehort them from Sedition. ae 

AtLo’biaL 2 [ allodial, F. of adlodialis,L.] that which is 

ALLO'DIAN $ free, or for which no Rents or Services are 
Que; as Allodial Lands are Free-Lands. 

Auto‘pium [ Civi/ Lew] a Free-hold, every Man's own 
Land or Eftate that he pofiefies, merely in his own Right, not 
yielding any Services to another, and is oppofed to Fradwr, 

ALLoa’THETA [with Gremmarian:) a Figure that varies from 
the common Rules of Syatax; as pars abiére, 

Attonce [ in Fencing] a Thruit or Pals at the Enemy. 

ALLo’pHYLus ["AAAcouAG of dAdog another, and gua 
T vibe, Gr. ] one of another Tribe or Kindred; alfo an Alien or 
Siranger. 

At Loquy [ alloguium, L.] talking with another. 

To ALLo’T tories ,Sax. Lor, Du, O. and L.G. Loi}, 
H, G. } to diftribute or fhare by Lot; to appoint or affizn. 

Axio’ttrina of Goods [in Alerchandize] is when tue Corzo 
of a Ship is divided into feveral Parcels, in order to be bought by 
feveral Perfons, and their Names being written on fo many Pieces 
of Paper, are by an indifierent Perfon applied to their different 
Lots or Parcels, fo that every Man has that Parcel of Goods 
which anfwers to the Lot with his Name affixed to it. 

Au.torment [of hlot, Sex. ] Alloting, Appointment, 
Affigement, Allignation. 

To Atto'w [of aller, F_] to permit or fuffer; to give or 
grant ; allo to approve of. 

Attow’auxe [of ad and /eier, F.] that may be allowed or 
granted. 

Attow’aBLeness [of aflsier, F, alypan or alleran, Sax.] 
being allowable. 

Attow'ance [ of aller, F.] an allowing or permitting , a 
winking at; alfo Portion, Maintenance, Salary. 

Arto’y 2 [ Alss, F.] a certain Quantity or Proportion of 

Atua'y fome bafer Metal mixed with a finer or purer, 
and fo the Quantity of Copper or Silver that is mixed with Gold, 
to make it of a due Hardnets for Coining, is called the Al/oy of 
it ; and if Metal have more of this than it ought to have, it is 
faid to be of a greater or coarfer Alloy. 

To Attoy [atloyer, F.] to mix a bafer Metal with a finer 
or purer. 

Aviupe'scancy [ allude/centia, L..] a Willingnefs; alfo 
Content. 

To Aviv've [ alludir, Sp.and It. of alludere, L.] to ed 
oe = or pun, to fpeak a Thing that has fome 

nce, or Refpect to fome other Matter. 

A’tiuM [ elumen, L.] a Mineral well known. 


Saccharine ALLuM, a Compofition of Alum, Rofe-Water , 
and Whites of Epgs boiled to the Confiltence of a Pafte. 
Place Autym, a fort of faline, Mineral Stone, moft com- 


AL 


monly white, inclining to green, which rifes in Threads and 
Fibres, refembling a Feather. 
Lium [ in Céyrical Writers ) is expreffed by one of thefe 


A 
Charaéters ch OC) 


To ALLU'minate [ of allumer, F.) toenlighten, to give 
Grace, Light and Beauty to the Letters 1o painted by the. 

A.tumi'xor, one who paints and gilds Letters, &r. on 
Paper, Parchment, is. e 

To Allure [of ad to, L. and Lurr, 9. d. to bring to the Lars] 
to decoy or entice, to bring or draw to the Lure or Bait. 

ALLu’rineness [of ad and Lure] Enticingnefs, 

AtLu'sion [in Roetorsct] a {peaking a Thing with Reference 
to another ; and fo an Allution is made to a Cultom, Hiftory, 
Ge, when any Thing is spoken or written that has Relation 
to ite 

Atrusion [ F. allufiome, Tt. alinjiin, Sp. of allufie, L.] 
Dalliance or Pisying with Words alike in Sound, but unlike in 
Senfe, by changing , adding or taking away a Letter or two. 

ALLu’siveness [of dllufio, L.] the having an Allufion 
to, 
Attu’via, Littl Hflets thrown up by the Violence of the 
Stream. 

At.u'vion, a flowing to, a felling of Waters, ZL. 

Attuvion f[ inthe Civi/ Lave ] an Acceflion or Accretion 
along the Sea Shore, or the Banks of large Rivers, by Tempelts 
or Inundatio.s, 

Attuvious [ allzvixs, L. } overflowing. 

To Auty [alier, F.) to joyn in Kindred, Intereft or Con- 
federacy. 

A’tma [of deus of alento, L. Nourithing, &'c.] Nourifhing, 
Fottering, Cherifhing , as a/ma mater Cantabrigia, the Foftering 
Mother Cambridge. 

Acmaca ntors [ with Afromomers ] Circles of Altitude 
parallel to the Horizon, the common Pole of which is in the Ze- 
mith, Arab, 

ALMICA'NTERANS 

ALMICANTURAHS 

AuMacantor Stag [ with Mathematicians ] an Inftrument 
of Box or Pear Wood, with an Arch of fificen Degrees , for tak- 
ing Oblervations of the Sun at his Rifing or Setting, to find the 
Amplitude, and thereby the Variation of the Compais. 
canes » an dedrae Boat made of one intire Piece of Tim- 

te. 

Aumace'st [of Profemy] an excellent Treatife, being a 
Collection of many Obiervations and Problems of the Ancients, 
relating both to Geometry and Aftronomy, and alfo another of 
Riccivii. 

An Atmat'n [ Allemand, F. or rather Ae Mann, G. q. d. 
Ail Man. Some will have it ro fignity all Sorts of Men, or a 
Mith-math of Men of all Nations, bat I chule to prefer the for- 
mer, as being fynonymous to the other molt general Denomina- 
tion of that ancient Peoole, Garman, (German) all Man, or 
a whole , compleat, very Man ] a native German, 
pntmate [ in Mujick } a fort of Air that moves in Common 

ime. 

Aumain Rivets, a fort of light Armour, with Sleeves of Mail, 
or Iron Plates rivetted with Braces for detending the Arms. 

A'LMANACK , Diitribution or Numbering, Arad. 

Autmanack [ Almanac, F. dimanaceo, ie Almanaque , Sp. 
Aimanarl, Sz. ‘ it is deriv'd by Meregaw, of Almon-ac or Al- 
monaht, Sax. qed. Al! Moon Heed; but Scaliger of al, Arab. and 
povends, Gr. the Courfe of the Months; others derive it of a/, 
Arab. and mana to count or reckon: Others of Ol.maen.achte, 
g. d. an Obfervation of all the Months ] it is an Ephemeris, Ta- 
ble or Kalendar , wherein are the Months, the Days of the 
Week, the Faits and Feltivals, the Changes of the Moon, &'¢, 

Aumanor'ne [F. Almandina, atl a coarfe Sort of Ruby, 
more coarle and light than the Oriental, the Colour partaking 
more of the Granate than the Ruby. 

Auma’ria, the Archives of a Church. 

Atucnio'La, fee Almonarium. 

Acmi’cutiness, Ail-powerfulnefs, 

Aumronty [of all and mihte, almihtig, Sex. alffe 
marhrig, Se. almacthtgh, Dv. allimarchtig, G.) All-power- 
fal. 

A‘EMNER , fee Almener. 

Atmoparilt [Law Term) Lords of free Manours, Lords 
Paramount. 

Atmot's, fee Frank Almoin, 

A'tmMonary 2 the Office or Lodgings of the Almoner; alfo 

Au’mMry 3 the Place where Alms are given. 

A‘~Monp [Qmandel, Du. Bandel, G. Amande, F. Max- 
dola, Mt. Almendra, Sp. Amendoa, Port. Amygdala, L.] a Sort 
of Nut well known. 

Atmona’nium? [Old Records) a Safe or Cupboardto fet up 

ALMORIE'CUM ; broken Vittuals in to be diultributed to the 
Poor, hence, 


the Gime. 


ALMOND 


AL 


Arwonn Furnace [ with Refiners) a Fornace for feparating all 
forts of Metals from Cinders, Pieces of melting Pots, and other 
refufe Things. 

Aumonps of the Threat, are a glandalous Subftance, placed on 
exch Side the Usula at the Root ot the Tongue , reiembling two 
Kernels ; thefe receive the Saliva or Spittle trom the Brain , and 
difperfe it to the Tongue, Jaws, Throat and Gullet , to moiften 
them , and make them flippery. ‘Thefe being inflam’d and fwell'd 
by a Cold, &¢. Itraighten the Paffige of the Throat, and render 
it painful and diticult to fwallow even the Spittle. ‘This is called 
a fare Throat, and by fome the falling of the Almonds of the 
Fars. 

Anstoxn Tree, 2 preatty tall Tree refembling a Peach-Tree , 
onc of the firit Trees that bloom; its Flowers are pentapctalous , 
and ranged in the Rofe manner, are very beautiful , of a purple 
rai Colour, and make a fine Shew in a Garden. Thefe Trees 
" grow frequently in Germany, France, and the neighbouring 
Countries, alfo in the Eattern Countries , efpecially in the Holy 
Land near the River Jordan, and the Jordan Almonds are elteemed 
the bei; the Pittil of the Flower becomes a flefhy Fruit, which 
contains a Seed, which is the A/rond, and which drops out when 
it comes to Maturity; it is of two Sorts, the fiveet and the 


bitter, 

A'LMONER [ Aumonier, FP. Aelmorffener, Du. Almofen. 

ALMNER here, G. a Matter, or Diltributer of Alms.} 
an Eeclefiaitical Officer of the King , &fe. whole Office is to take 
Care of the Diltribution of Alms to the Poor, to vifit the fick , to 
receive all things given in Alms; alfo Forteitures by Mil-adventu- 
reré, and the Goods of Self-murtherers, €c, 

Armo'st [ Al-mapt, Sax.) for the mott or greateft part. 

Atmo'nry 2 [ Aumineric, F. ) the Officers of an Almonry; 

Av MRY $ alfo the Place where Alms are diftributed, 

Aumost and hard bp fabe manp a Lie. The Latitude of the 
Word alms? oceafions it’s being often itretch’d to cover Un- 
truths. 

Aums (2lmes, Sex. Gmofa,Su. Gelmorg. Du. aime. 
fen, G. “EAtmposurn, Gr. ) that which is freely given by the 
rich to the Poor. ( This Subitantive has no Singular Number.) 

S:bing Acs never lefleng the Srack. . 
Sr. El dar Limijna munca méngua la Bolfa. The Bleflings of 
Heaven {o pofitively promis'd in Scripture to the charitable and 
compaffionate Man, and the viliblé Effett of them fo often experi- 
enc’d, leave us no Room to call the Truth of this Aphorifm in 
Queftion. And indeed were it but the Advantange this Charaéter 

ives a Man in the Eye of the World (th’o that ought to be the latt 
Kiotive to Charity) it meets with a more than futficient Re- 
ward, 

A’imsreon [ Almerpeoh, Sax. J Alms Money, Peter Pen- 
cc, anciently pard in England to Rome, by our Saxon Anceltors 
on the Firlt of Augu/f,, called alfo Romejcot, Romefzob and Hesrth- 


my. 
OF suns , an Houfe built by a private Perfon for the 
Poor to live in, and alfo moft commonly endow'd for their Main: 
tenance. 

Atmuca’xtars, {ce Almacantars. 

Atmuc Tree, a fort of fine Wood growing on Mount Le- 
banen. : 

Aumu‘cta [ with Afrofogers) the Planets facing one another 
in the Zodiack. 

Aumu'ten [with Afrolegers ] the Lord of a Figure or the 
ftrongeit Planet in a Nativity. 

' Atmu’tium [Old Records] a Garment that covers the Head 

and Shoulders of a Prictt. 

Auwace [aw/eace, or aumaze, F.] Ell Meafure, or rather the 
meafuring by the Ell or Yard. 


A’twacar @ ¢. d. a Meafurer by the Ell, a fworn Officer , 
A‘'LNEGAR whofe Bufinefs formerly was too fee to the 
Au LNEGAR Affize of Woollen Cloth, and to fix the Seals 


appointed upon it for that Purpofe; but there are now three Of- 
ficers belonging to the Regulation of Cloathing , who bear the dif- 
tinct Names ot Searcher, Meafurer and Aulueger , ali which were 
formerly compriled in one Perfon, 

Aun«’tum, a Grove of Alder Trees, Off Records. 

A'ixus [ with Botamsis) the Alder-Tree, L. 

A'’Logs en Gr.] the Gum or Juice of a Tree growing 
efpecially in Egypt. . 

Hepatick Avoks, is fo called from being of the Colour of the 
Liver. 

Swecetrine Avoes, is fo called from Serstra, an Ifland near 
Tranguebar in Erhiepia. Vt is ufed to purge Choler, and given thofe 
Who are troubled with the Emrods. 

Catalline Avoks , is fo called becaule ufed by Farriers an Hor- 
fos 5 it is the coarler Sort. 

ALOE TIC, pertaining to Alocs. 

Avoe'ticks [with Poyficians) Medicines compounded chichy 
of Aloes. 

Axo'rt [of alle and open, Sux. g. d. ever or above all.] a 
Term uted bv Mariners for on high, or in the upper Part. 

Aro’cit [of « seg, andasy®, Gr. Uic Word] Hereticks who 


AL 


dens ‘Gb that Pesos Choi? was the Eternal Word. 
, Atouy [aareyia, Gr.) Unreafonablenefs, efpecially in eat< 


ing. 

ALocorro’rny [ of @Acy& unreafonable, and Teogh Food, 
Gr. ja Jifproportionate Nutriment, when one Part of the Body 
isnourithed more or lef than the other, 

Axo'nt [of Al, Ali, and on, one, Sax. alferneg, Dan. alles 
er por alleen, Du. and G. allein, H. G. } by him or iveif, 

0 on Y. 

. Setter be atone, than in iff Companp. 

This Proverb contains very wholetome Advice ; For ill Company 
is not only “7 tedious and troublefome while we partake of it 
but often fatal in the Confequences, whereas a good Man is 
Runguam minus folus guar chm folus, 

Ato'ne [q.d. av /aguem, L. or ag dong, F.} forwards, as 20 
along. 

Al! Avonc , from the Beginning to the End. 

Atonc, by the Side of. 

Axoo'’r [with Mariners] a Word uféd at Sea, fpeaking to the 
Steerfman, as deep your Loop, A 

Axorsci'a [adawrenia, of drorn= a Pow, Gre the Fox 
Evil) a Difeale called the Scurf » When the Hairs fall from the 
ore by the Roots. 

ALOPECUROL DES Gramen [ of dkwornE a Fox, ted a Tai 
and ¢id\% Form, Gr.] the ites Fox-tail Grafs. aia 

Atore’curus [arwrixnp@, Gri] tailed Wheat » Fox-tail. 

Atou’p [of hloup, Sax. ] loudly , with a flroag and audible 
Voice. 

Atove'’aium [ O/4. Rec. a Purfe. 

Arua [A, @) the firlt Letter in the Greet Alphabet, 

A’;rnawet [F, Alfasete, It. Alfbahito, Sp. of Alphudetam , 
L. ¢. Alpha Aga, Beta, Beta, Gr. of H9N Hed. he taught , 
whence YON, a Leader or Firlt of a Company] the whole Or- 
der of Letters inany Aiphabet, or the feveral Letters of a Lan- 
Buge difpofed either in their accultomed or natural Order. 

AtrHaper [in Pelygraphy ] a Duplicate of the Key of a 

Cypher, which is kept by each of the Parties who cortelpond 


together, 

*Acpuane’tican 2 [aphabetique, F. alfabctice, Tt. alphas 
_ ALPMaBEticK betico, Sp. of alphabcticus, L.] pertain- 
ing or agreeable to the Order of the Al aie 


ry LPH oe, Capen , rT = in Order of the Alphabet. 
LPHE TA rensery | a Star of the fecond } i ; 
called Lucida ome : ee 

Atrurtipon [of dagiloy, Gr. Bran or Meal } an Epithet 
which Surgeons give to a Fracture when the Bones are imafh'd or 
crumbled to Pieces. 

Atrnrromancy [ofdasiw, Gr. Bran or Meal and pay 
7tie, Divination } 4 fort of Divination by Barely Meal. 

Arpno'nsine Tables , certain Tables of Aftronomical Caleula- 
tions, made by Alphenfus King of Arragen. 

A’truos (dag, Gr.} a fort of Morphew or white Speck on 
the Skin, dittering from the Lewce, in that it pierces not fo deep 
as re Lewce. ; : ’ 

Lpi'xe [ a/pino, Ie. of alpinus, L. ining to the Moun- 
tains called as Alpes. . a omen 

Atrame’ca $ [ Afremomy] the Name of the Star Arcturus, 

ALRUME’CH Arab. 

Auea'tica [ Arabick Term} thofe whole Genitals. cither 
Male or Female, are not perforai 

Ausr'xe [ dagivn, Gr. ] Chickweed, 

Atreapy {allerede, Dan. alree, alreede, Du. alreets, L. 
Gr. albereit, H. =o before this Time, at this prelent Time. 

A’tso [of all, andfo,G. olfaa, Dan, ecalypa, Sex. ] fo, 
more over, too. 

Aut [in Muck ] high, ce Alto. 

A’uranest Paracelji [with Céymij?s] a mixt Body reduced 
to its firlt Principles. 

A’ttars [ Altari, Tt. Altares, Sp. and Port. Gltaere, Du, 
Mitare, G. Aleane, Sax. alteria, of altws high, or altitude, Le 
Height, becaufe they were ufually ereéted in high Places ] the 
ancient Heathens, when thay offered Sacrifice to the Celeftial 
Deities, eretted their Altars on the Brows or Tops of Mountains; 
and when they facrificed to the Terreftrial Deities, to whom 
they afcribed the Care or Tuition of the Earth, they ereéted their 
Altars on the plain Superficies of the Earth ; but when they fa- 
trificed to the Infernal Deities, they did it in Grotto’s, Caves, 
and other shoes ys is Gaia Gam 

A’trar of Prothefis ( among reeks} a {inall preparato 
Altar, whereon thee bea the Bread before they carry it to the 
Altar, where they perform the Liturgy. 

A’ttarace, the free Offerings made upon the Altar by the 
People; alfo the Profits arifing to the Prieit from the Altar, as 
fmall Tithes. : , 

Atta Texora, the Englith-tenure, in Chief or by Military 
Service, ‘ 

To Avten [alterer,P. alterdr, Sp. alterare,L.] ta change, 


to vary, to Crh. 4 
¢ 


t A'LTERABLE 


AL 


ALTITUDE [with Aftroncmers) the Height of the Sun, Moon, 


AL 


capable of being altered 


iablenefs to be al- Planets, or Point of the Heavens com) ded between the Ho- 
ALTERABTE loss [of alterarty Le] —_ rinon ead Parallel Circle of Altitude, or between a Star or af- 
ere, Pr or Power in certairi  figned Point in the Heavens and the Horizon, : 
tered. sr alteramiy van | a woP Alteration in Body , Autitupe [in Cojmography ] is the Pe ndicular Height of 
Bate eae De hich hye dy t rea y, by co ing fome in+ a Body or Objett; or its Diltance from the Horizon upwards. 
N ri difpote it for ge ana & fenfible Evacuation. \ Meridian AvtaTupe of the Sum, an Arch of the Meridian, 
Slijpofition without cvafing any vficians) altering Medicines, fuch contained between the Sun and the Horizon , when the Sun is im 
ALTERA NTIA ih ferve to alter, and reltore the due Mix- —— Fates hes aaah ate 
AULTERATIVES dother cireulating Humours, L. _ Apparent Avrivupr of um, &e, fi ry] is 
ture of the Blood, anao . iene, lt. alteracion, Sp. of L.) _ it appears to our Obfervation. ; 
ALTERATION FF. asterextent, Real Autirupe 2 [in Ai?ronomy] that from which the Re- 


5 nw ts . 
reer e reat ot with Natwralif?s | that Motion whereby a 


i ied i Circumftances from 
natural Boer ig changed or varied in fome 
¥ 


True ArtitubeE ; fraction has been fubtracted. 

Axtitupe of the Equator [ Ajfromcmy ) the Complement of 
the Altitude of the Pole toa Quadrant of a Circle. 

Autirupe of the Nonagefimal [ Aron.) is the Altitude of 
the 19th Degree of the Ecliptick reckoned ftom the Eait Point, 

Acritupe [in Opticks ] is the perpendicular Space of Plice 


what it rea was betore, tho as to the Nature and Bulk, they 


Senfe the fame. ; } e 
cane rion [altercazione, It. of L. ] Contentious Dit 


Wrangling, Brawling, 2. 

POALT ace a °F with ee Been 
A’. = [ altermus, L.) by Changes or "1 
re i es - Le E [Trigonsmetry) in obliges Trea —— 

is ei the Sum of the Sides, and then the Miler 

tee Sides the alearn Bale; or elfe the true Bafe is the Diflerence 

of the Sides, and then the Sum of the Sides is the altern Bale, 

ALTE’ RNACIES, Alternations, Alternate Changes, Changes by 

Turns. ; 
‘Auve’n NATE [altermasif, F. alternative, It. and Sp. of 
ALTERNATIVE alternatious, L.) that are done, fucceed, 
or ate difpofed by Turns, or one after another. 

“To Aure‘rRNate ([alternare, L.} to do by Courfe or Turns, 
as an alternate Offer, i.e. an Otice which is ditcharged by 
‘Turns. : 

Acre'rnate Leaves [of Plants] are thofe where there is a 


‘Turns. 


Correfpondence between the Sides of a Branch; the Leaves of 

the one following thofe of the other. 
Atrernate Angles [in Geometry ] two equal Angles made 

by a Line cutting two Parallels, and makes thoie 

Parallels che one on one Side and the other on the Z 

om, asx and #, zand y are alternate Ang- 

gles. 

ALTERNATE Proportion [with Geometrician:] is when in any 
Set of Proportionals the Antecedents are compared together , and 
~ Conlequents together, 

LTERNA'TION [alternazi It, . 
Change by Turns, if mets Tee -aleeonecle, OSE) 
ALTERNATION [by fome Mathemat,) is ufed for the different 


Changes or Alterations of Order j : 
the Changes rung en Bells, rad in any Number of Things, as 
LTE'RNATENESS A F 
ALTER NATIVENKSs gsr cngi Bar a Succeflion by 


ALTE’R : 
ae NATIVELY [alternativement, F.] by Turns, one after 


ALTERNATI'VEMENT 
fing two Airs by 


betwixt the Bafe and the Eye, or Height of the vilual Point above 
the Bafe. ; 

Actitupe ¢fa@ Figure [with Geemetr. ] the perpendicular 
Diftance between the Vertex and the Baie. 

Autitupe of Motion [ Mechaicks] the Meafure of any Mo- 
tion counted according to the Line of Direétion of the moving 
Force. 

AuTi 'voLast [ altivelans, L.) Flying high. 

Auto & nasso [ O/d Law] the abfolute Submifion of all 
Differences, great or fmall, low or high, toa Judge or Arbitrator. 

A'LTo 3 [in Mijfck Books) intimates that the Mufick is the 

A’utus§ Upper or Counter Tenor, and is common in Mu- 
fick of feveral Parts. 

Arto viota [ Mufck Becks] a {mall Tenor Vivl. 

Ato vtotino [ Mujick Boots] 2 fmal) Tenor Violin. 

Auto concertante [ Mujtck-Books ] the Tenor of the 
great Chorus, or that Tenor which fings and plays throughout. 

Ato riptzwo [Mujick Books} the Tenor of the great Cho- 
rus, which fings and plays only now and then in fome particular 
Places. 

Axu'psts [with Chyni?s] a fort of 
Pots ufed in Sublimations; they have no 
Bottom, and are fitted into onc another, as 
many, as there is Occafion. At the Bottom, 
in the Furnace, there is a Pot holding the 
Matter that is to be fublimed, and at the 
Top there is a Head to receive the Flowers 
that fublime up thither. 

Arvea nium [ Acvearis, It. ] an Al- 
veary a Bee-hive; alio a Place where Beos 
are kept, £. 

Apvsarivum [with Aratomi?s] the 
inward Cavity or Hollow of the Ear that 
contains the Wax , near to the Paflage that 
conveys the Sound , Z. 





‘ after the other. ; , -ygoden Veilel made hallow, asa Tray, 2. 
Leman [ae gefete’s Le] Anterchangeablene's AL VE OLUs 9 any wT with Anatomiits ) the Holes of the Jaws 
—_ Wallows, ZL,  ““*Pévew, Gr. to heal} Wild of in which the Teeth oe ny Tisciectin Medica 4 
LTHO’ '¢ 7 ’ with Phyficians ening Medicines, L. 
AttHoucn "eee thftanding neverthelefs, tho’ though , ise pean a {with irate 1 Lovieneis of the Belly. 
"LTIc . ' the Herb Comfrey. 
aot. ae [aligrades, L. 1 going on high, aleending ‘A’roneuy Alum, shiner Sa be a 
LTi'Lo , . . m fin Medicine | burnt Alum. 
Aurito'au ova re ttilequens, L., ] talking loud or high. Pte ae Peak a Neiecure of Roch Alum, the White of 
acters, gems, L..) talking aloud; alfo of high an Egg and Rofe-water , fo called for the Refemblance it bears to 
ETT Loquy [ altiloeu; 7 
ofhigh Thins, P@*euinm, 1. toud Talk ; allo a Difeurl So winaten [aleminatus, L-] done with Alum, 
‘ ALTI’Merny (of afta hi h Th Atu'minous [a/wminewx, F. aluminoso, It. of aluminefus, L.) 
ure] a Part of Geometry eke hings, and metiri, Li to mea- taining to Alum. 
sncaluring Heights , whether « teaches the Method of taking and gente Shen: Ee 
erTeGn of akre, 1 te ne tible ©r inacceflible. A’Lvus t Anatomy) is fometimes uled for the inteftinal Tube 
Atriiomus ¢ alt? fonans, Luh} a Nourishing. from the Stomach to the Anws, Le or 
fe : sonns attifonus” rc] founding high, loud, ary vus [with Phyficiam ) is uled for the State and Condition 
ee ( Mitonans zr L. fhrill , clear, &e- of the Excrements contained within that Hollownefs. 
a Titus [altituding Ie. J thundering from on high. A’tway @ [Ealopega, Sax. allege, G.] Ever at all 
‘gr TiTup he : OF altituds : Aways ¢ times. 
Height or ny E of the Poze _ > Lj Height. Lwi um Gr.] Comfre 
. * advusou, ST. om . 
Failed oF appears abooe eeTeeS > that cre Bnd Geograpty) is the reer: aon. Gr] 3 Chief Officer of the pu- 
Attityy, of a Tri he Horizon Pole in any Latitude is blick Games and Sports among the Greeks, and particulary the 
— Line, let fol ee Sin Ge. _ ch of a. Priel of Anticeh in Syria, who was to fee good Order kept at fuch 
ide Pendicular g.0"*!rY ) is the Leng 2 ‘Times. vi 
falls, and may rene, thae Angle , ny of the Angles TAM. (isan Abbreviation) figifiee dene Mundi (in the Year 
2, as it mark'd by r Within o ace from whence it YS of the World, or fince the Creation, ) and likewife artivin Mugi- 
aro kd ithout ae fier (a Matter of Arts.) ; 
. Lr in Figures Eom, Sax. ] as Iam. ; : 
Heides , is aie thet pa Rhoms,, A Ast (Eom, er) ie, It. amabilitas, L.} Amiablene’s, 
ingle on thee ppotite Siac Perpen in Geometry} or Of a Riem-  Lovelinets. 
Sc either withirs or Withour co thar aes from an Amape TTO, a fort of Pear. . 
in the Figure, t the Figy "gle, ‘and it psi AMABY'R [ Ant. Late. the Price of Virginity paid tg 
TC, as the prick’d AMYABYR ; the Lord. 


a Ditafe in the Sinews ofthe 


AmaAPRO'SR, the Gutta Sereaa, 
AMALY 


Sight. 
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‘Amat's farting, Sp.] sigoroufly, vehemently. 
Sea Term | us'd for Strangers to come on board. 

Amatn [ Sea Terre} made ufe of when one Man of War gives 
Defiance to another, and commands her to yield, they fay, Seri- 
he amain. 

Ta wave awaked Sord Amats , is as much as to command 
another Ship to lower her Topfail. baer 

Ama’LcaM (of due together, and yausir to join, Gr.) 

AMa‘LCAMA ¢ 2 MaGs of Mercury united and incorporated 
with fome Metal. 


Ama‘tcaMa [in Chynical Writers] is 
exprefled ti one of thefe Charatters. — 
'o AMA'LGAMATE, is to mix Mercury = 


with Gold, Silver, &¢, to reduce it into a 
kind of Pafte, to be ufed in Gilding, &¢. or to change it to an 
inpalpable Powder; alfo to moiiten any thing into a Softnefs, 
efpectally for a Medicinal Ufes this Operation is denoted by Chys 
multe by the Letters AAA, 
Amatcama’tion, the Aé& or Operation of making an Amal- 
ma. 
Amen oaus » any Metal (except Iron and Copper which 
will not be amalgamated ) {0 reduced to a foft Palte. 
Amann [amende, F, anmenda, It.] a Fine or Mul&. 
AMANpa TION, a commanding or fending out of the Way, ZL. 
Ama'xses [with Chyaijfs ] Jewels or precious Stones. 
Amaxuve'nsis, a Writer for oe a ary or ermal ye L. 
Ama'racuM 2? [ Auacex®, ofa priv, an aivoucs, Gr, 
AMARACUS : 0 wither] The Herb Swen jorase 
Amanra-putcis, the Herb Bitter-Sweet. Z. 
Amara’stus 2 ['Averor]®, Gr. g. d. not withering] a 
AMARANTHUS beautitul, long lafting Flower of two torts, 
Tricclor and Cocks-comd. 
Amarantuus duteus [ Botan. ] Flower Maudlin, or Balta- 
zar with a yellow Flower, L, 
Amarantuus parpureut [ Botan.) Flower Gentle with a 
purple Flower, Z. 
MARELLA [with Botanifs] Feverfeu or Milkwort, L. 
Ama’rucencs [ emaralentia, L.] Bitternchs. 
Ama’ritupe [ amaritudo, L.) Bittcsnels. : 
To Ama’ss [ of amafer, F.] ‘To heap up, to hoard or trea- 
Ture up. F 
To Amatet, to difhearten, to difcourage. 
Amato’rcutist [amatorculus, L.] a trifling Sweet-heart, 
a general Lover. : 
An A’matory [amatorivm, L.) a Philter to caufe Love. 
Ama’tory [amatorias, L.] pertaining to Love , Lovers, &¢. 
Amaro’ris mujculi (with p sak thofe Mufeles of the 
Eyes that draw them fide-ways, and aifilt in the Look call’d 
ling. 
init [Auavewors , 9.4. Darknels, Gr. ] a Dimnefs 
or Lofs of Sight, without any external Fauit to be feen in the 


"Amaxo'BIANS [of daa a Chariot] a People who had neither 
Hooufes nor Tents, but dwelt in Chariots, dic, Geogr. 

Amar't, Enamel, Ofd Ree. ‘ 
Pi Ama’ze [of aand mare, Sax.) to aftonifh or furprize ; to 

unt. 

Amazepty, in an amazed Manner. } 

Ama’zepwess? [of a and mare, Sax.) the being amazed, 

AMAZEMENT § Aftonifhment. 

Amazine, altonifhing, furprizing. 

AmazincLy, furprizingly. 

A’mazons [of @ privat. and pele a Pap] certain warlike 
Women (faid to have been) in A/a, near the Viver Thermadesn, 
who cut off their right Paps, that they might the better draw 
the Bow, and kill’d all their Male Children, that they might 


have no Man among them. 
Am#a'GEs,a Chenenlenitien or long Detail of Words re- 


« mote from the true Scope of the Matter; a Compafs or Fetch- 

about of Words ; a tedious Lengthenmg out of a Story. 

Ampa’cious [ ambagiofus, L.] full of far-feich'd Speeches. 

Amparva’tta [of amdire to furround, and ara the Grounds, 
L.] Holy-days among the Romans, wherein they uled to make a 
folcmn Proceffion , and Deprecations, that no Ill might come to 
their Corn-fields. 

Amaa’ssapon 2 [Ambaffadesr, F. Ambafciadere Ut. Em- 

EmBa‘’ssaDOR baxador, Sp. Embaixador, Port, Amba/- 
ciator, all of Ambarht or Gniwarht, Tewt.] a Perfon fent by a 
King, Prince er Soveraign State to another either to treat about 
fome important Affair, to complement upon fome happy Occa- 
fion , or to condole upon a Death, &e. 

Ampa’ssapress [ Ambaffadrice, F. Ambafciadrice, It.] aWo- 
man Ambaffador, or Wile of one. 

A’mpe [’Auéi, Gr.) the Ridge or Edge of a Hill. 

Ame (with Surgeons] A Superficies jutting out of the Bo- 
nes; alfo an Inftrument with which diflocated Bones are fet 


ain. 
A’mper [ambre,F, ambra, It. ambar, Sp. and Port. du- 
Bap, Gr. ] a fort of hard Gum ofa bright yellow Colour, of 
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Which there is good Store in Praffia. It is faid to grow like Cos 
ral on a Rock in the North-Sea, and being broken on by the Waves 
is caft up on the Shores and into the Harbours. J’/iny and others 
will have it a refinous Juice iffuing from Old Pines and Firs, and 
being difchargad into the Sea, and having undergone there fome 
Alteration is thrown on the Shores. Others fappoie it a Bitumen 
trickling into the Sea from fubterromcous Sources, Some fuppofe it 
to be formed by the Coneretion of theTears of Birds. But moltAu- 
thors contend for its being a Bitumen which trickling into the 
Sea from fome fubterrancous Sources and there mixing with the 
Vitriolick Salts becomes congealed, 

Amser Grease ? [ Andre gris, F. grey Amber. ] a fra- 

Ampri cris | grant Drug, which melts almott like 
Wax, of an Ath, or greyith Colours it is ufed both by Apothe- 
caires as a Cordial, and by Perfumers as a Scent, 

Liguid Amuen, is a fort of native Ba//zrr or Refin, refembling 
Turpentine, clear, of Colour reddith or yellowith, of a pleafant 
Scent, almoit like that of Ambergreafe. © 

Ammer Seed, a Seed brought from Martinico and Egypt of a 
bitterith Talte & refembling Millet Seed. 

O# of Amarr, isan acid Liquor drawn from Amber, by pul- 
verizing and ditlilling it in a Sand Bath, &'¢. 

A’mBipens, aSheep that has ‘I'ceth on both Sides, both up- 
per and lower, a Hogrel, a Theave, L. 

Ampipe'xter [ambidextre, F. ambidcfro, It. amtidextre, 
Sp. of L.) a Perfon who ules both Hands alike, a Prevaricator , 2 
Jack on both Sides, ZL. 

Ampipexrer [in Low) a Juror or Jary-man, who takes 
Money of both Parties for his Verdict; the Penaley of which is 
ten timnes a3 much, 

AmBipexter [ among Garzefers ] one that goes {hacks in 
gaming with both Parties, 

AmBIDE'xTEROUS , pertaining to fuch foul Prattices, as /mr- 
bidexterous Dealings, 

AMBIDE'XTERITY of antidexter, L.] the uling of 

AMBIDE XTEROUSNESS both Hands alike. 

A’maient [ audience, It. and Sp. of ambiens, L.] encom- 
pating. 

A’marent sir [with Naturalis] the encompafing Air, 
called by way of Eminency, becaule it lurrounds all Thing on the 
Surface of the Earth, 

Amatent Bodies [with Phibjophers] the fame as circum- 
ambient Bodies; natural Bodies that happen to be placed round 
about, or encompafs other Bodies. 

Ampira’rious [ambifarins, L.] having a double Form. 
 AmBi'cenat Hyferdala [with Geometricians ] is fach an one 
that has one of its infinite inicribed Legs in it, and the other cir- 
cumfcrib’d. 

_ Amaicu’ [Cookery] feveral forts of Meat and Pulfe ferv'd up 
= the fame Difh; alio a Banquet of Meat and Fruit serv’d woge- 
ther. 

Amar'cvous [ambign, F. ambiguo, It. and Sp. of ambiguus , 
of ams both and age to drive, ZL.) uncertain, doubtful ; of a 
double Meaning ( {poken of Words) fo that they may be taken 
feveral Ways. 
| Ampicu’ity [ambiguité, F. ambiguita, Tt. ambigvi- 

AMaBl GuoUSNESS dad, Sp. of ambiguites, L. J a double 
Meaning, Ob(curity in Words. 

Ampicvousty , equivocally in doubtful Terms. 


Amar’Locy 3 cmt double (peaking. 


AMBI'LOQuY t enbiloguinm , L. 
AmB Loquous ambileguxs, L.] double-tongued, {peaking 


doubtluily. 

Amair [ amtitus, L.) the Compafs or Circumference of any 
Thing, likewife the Compas or Extent of a human Voice in Sin- 
ging, or of the Notes which a Mufical Inftrument has. 

Ambit ofa Figure [ with Geometricians] che Sut of all the 
bounding or encompailing Lines that enclofe it. 

Amai'tion [F. ambizione, It. ambiciiu, Sp.] an immode- 
rate Defire after Honour and Promotion, L. 

AMBITION Was reprefented by the Ancients a a young Man, 
clad in Green and crown’d with crowns and going to clatiber up 
a high and fleep Rock, on the Top of which appear'd Crowns ‘* 
Scepters , and all Sorts of temporal Bleflings, a Lion by his Side. 

The Colour of his Garment denotes his eg the Spur of 
Ambition , his Chaplet of Ivy , that Ambition like this vegetable 
is alway climbing, and the Lion may be fupp22'd to denote cither 
Pride, which is generally the Companion of Ambiion, as Forti- 
tude is a neceliary one. See Plate I. Fig. 14. 

Amartious (ambitieux, FP. ambiziojo, It. ambicii/s, Sp. of 
ambitiofus, L.] greedy of Honour, Ge. full of Ambition. 

Amaitiousiy, with Ambition. : 

Amar'tiouswess [ of ambitiewx, F, ambitiofus, LL.) Ambi- 
tion, afpiring Mind, Difpofition or Quality, . 

A’marrupe [amditads, L.) a Circuit. 

A’mare (F. amtiz, It. adda, Sp. perhaps all of amdu/are , 
L.] ( with Horfemen ) is the Pace or ae of a Horfe ; the Mo- 
tion of which is two Legs of a Side, raifed and fer down = 
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ther, after which the two Legs of the other Side rife, and come 
down in the fame manner; cach Side obferving an alternate 
vourfe. 

Amare free [with Horfemen} a Horfe is hid to amble free, 
that goes a good Amble when led by the Halter in a Man's Hand. 

Apore sts (‘Autadors, G.] an Abortion or Mifcarriage. 

trno'rices ['Ausacfina, Gr.) Medicines which caufe 
Abortion. ; 

A'merycon [of auSads blunt, and yevia, a Corner , GrJ 
any plain Figure whote Sides make an obtufe Angle one with 
another, L. =: por 

AmapLy GONAL, pertaining to an Ambiygon. 

Am pLvoPr'a fol 'Ausipenias Gr.] Dulnefs or Dimnefs of 
Sight, when the Objeét is not clearly ditcern'd, at what Diltance 
foever it be placed, . 

A'mno [ of euSaivw, Gr. I mount ] a kind of Pulpit or Desk 
anciently uted in Churches, where the Prieits and Deacons ftood 
to read and fing Part of the Service and preach to the People. 

A’mnna [ ambna, Sax, amptera, L. } a Veffel among the 
Saxon. It contained a certein Mcafure of Salt, Butter, Meal, 
Beer , é&¢. é 

Astano’sia [androfie, FP. Ambrofia, It. Sp. and L. au3¢o- 
i: Gr. ] the delicious Pood of the Gods, according to the 

octs, 

Amano’sta [in Pharmacy] a Medicine grateful and pleafing 
to the Pulate. ; 

Amnrosta [Bstany] the Herb Ovk of Fern alem. 

Amaro'siaL [ambretracus, L. J belonging to or of the 

Amapro'stan Quality of Aabryjta. 

Amprostack : 

Asnrosian Ojfce [of S. Airérofe Bilhop of Milan} a For- 
mula of Worfhip uled in the Church of Milan 

Amery, A'mmery, and Au‘mpry, is Mil in Ule in the 
Northern Counties of England. : 

Amary, a Cupboard or Safe for Keeping cold Vittuals to be 
given to the Poor; alfo a Place where the Arms, \ cifels, Plate, 
and all Things i a to Houte-keeping are preierv'd. 

Amus-a’ce [ 9. d. anbo, i. & Aces, dAmbeys, F.) two Aces 
thrown at one time by Dice. 

Amauta’tion, a Walking, L. 

Amauration [ with Surgeons} the Spreading of a Gangrene 
or Mortification. 

A’uautatory [ améulateire, F. armbylatorio, Ft. of aria- 
fatorius, L.] going ur moving up and down, not being fixed to 
any Place , a3 Ambulatory Courts in oppolition to Sedentary, 

Ampu‘asian Sacrifices [among the Romans) a Solemmity of 
leading the Beatts round the City before they are facrificed. 

A’mapory [with Farriers) a Difeafe in Horfes, which caufes 
them to break out in fpongcy Swellings full of hot Blood and 
Matter, 

Amausca’pe [embujtade, FP. imbsfcata, It. embofcada, Sp. of 
embucher, F.) an Ambujb or Ambujbment , a Body of Men lying 
hid in a Wood or fome other convenient Place , that they may 
rufh out upon or enclefe an Enemy unawares; allo a privily lying 
in wait to furprife, catch or trap one. 

A’mausn [Emduches, F.) the fame as Ambufeade. 

Amovu st [urshu/?is, L.) burnt round about. 

Amavu'‘stion [with Surgeons] a Solution of the Continuity of 
Parts; a Burn or Scald caus'd by fome outward Burning. 

Ame [of Aztwerp ] a Vellel containing 50 Stoops, cach 
Stoop 7 Pints Englith Meafure. 

A’mgx, Enamel, which fee. 

AMEL, among, betwixt. Sc. 

Ame Corn, a fort of Grain of which Starch is made. 

Ame’x [POR Hebr. and Syr.] Verily, fo be it, ufually ad- 
ded at the End of Prayers and Graces. 

Ame’waB_e [ of amener, P.) troétable, that may be led or 
governed. 

Ame‘NamnLe, a Term ufed in our Law Books of a Woman, 
who may be governed by her Hasband. 

To Ame'Np [amender, F. emenddr, Sp. emendare, It. and L.} 
to reform or correét , to repair; to grow , alfo to make better. 

Ame’npasLeness [ ol amendement, F, or emendabilis, L. } 
Capablenefs of being amended. 

Ame'sxoe [in French Cufloms] a Mult or pecuniary Punith- 
ment, impofed by the Sentence of the Judge for any Crime, falie 
Profecution , or groundlefs Appeal. 

Amenpbe 4oncreble , is where a Perfon is condemned to come 
into Court, or into the Prefence of fome Perfon injured, and 
make an open Recantation ; alfo an affligtive Pain , carrying with 
it fome Note of Infamy or Difgrace ; as when the Perfon offending 
is fentenced to go naked tg his Shirt, a'Torch in his Hand, and a 
Rope about his Neck, into a Church or before an Auditory, and 
there beg Pardon of God, or the King, or the Court for fome 
Delinquency. 

Littie faid, foon amenpep or Silence feldem does Harm. 
L.. Nelli tecuiffe mocet, nocet effe leeutum. H. G, Beden thut 
mebr @chaden alg stillfchwrigen. Mes nag is more hurtful 
Chan Silence) And indeed, ifwe confider'd the fatal Confequences 
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Which in all Ages have attended thofe who have given too great 4 
Loote too their Tongue, and the dire Micfortunes this little 
Member has brought upon Mankind in general, every wife Man . 
would be very cautions how he placd his Words. How often does 
the talkative Man expofe him(elf to Darifion, and what Pains 
does he not take to appear a greater Fool than perhaps he in Rea- 
lity is; whereas the Man who si little, and with Caution, 
has often a greater Share of Wifdom afcrib'd to him than he 
deferves, 

Ame’npMent [amendement, F.] Reformation, Corre‘tion. 

AmenpMen® [ in Lew] the Correétion of an Error commit! 
ted in a Procefs, obferved before Judgment, which alfo may be 
amended by the Juitices alter Judgment. 

AmENDMENT is reprefented in Painting by an old Man fitting 
pentively at a Table or Desk, holding in his left Hand a Scourge, 
and in his right a Pen with which he correéts a Book. Fig. 15. 

Ame’nos [of amende, F, of ertexdare, L.] Recompence, Sa+ 
tisfadtion. 3 

Ame'sity [ameniti, F, amenita, It. amenidid, Sp. of ama 
nitas, L.) Pleatantnefs, 

Ame‘os [with Boranifs] the Herb Bithops-weed. 

To Ame ace [ amercier, F.} to fet a Fine or Forfciture upon 


one. 

Ame‘acement 2 [of merci, F.] a Penalty that is affefs'd by 

AMER CIAMENT the Equals or Peers of the Party amerced 
for ome Offence done againit the King, &¢. or a pecuniary Pu- 
nifhment impofed on Offenders at the Mercy of the Court, and 
therelore they call it in our Law Misericordia, i. e. Mercy. 

Amenkcements, are different from Fines in this, that .fmer- 
cements are inipoted arbitrarily ; whereas fines are appointed ex- 
pretly by Statute. : 

Amencemest Reyal [in Lax] is where a Sheriff, Coroner, 
or other Otlicer of the King, is amerced by the Jullices for fome 
Offence committed in his Otkee. 

Ase’rica [fo called by wericus Pe/puias , who made a 
farther Difcovery than Co/urtdus, anno 1479 ) the fourth Part of 
the World of late well known, difcovered in the Year 1492. 

Ameaica [ Amerigue, Fe America, It. Sp. Port. and PA 
is repreiented in Painting by a Woman almott naked of a tawn 
Complection; her Head and Watte adorn'd with Feathers of di- 
vers Colours. In one Hand a Bow, in the other an Arrow, 
and a Quiver on her Shoulder ; at her Feet a Lizard, and round 
about her human Limbs dismember'd or a human Head pierc'd 
with an Arrow to fhew that fome of the Inhabitants are Canni- 
bals; Lizards are faid to be fo large here as to devour men, 

American, of or belonging to America, 

Ame'rimnon [A’uéecurov, Gr.) the Herb Aizoon, ZL. 

Ameri na Salix (of meria in Ataly] the Twig Withy, 


Amess 2 [aumice,F. amifus, L an Ornament which Po- 
A'Mice puh Canons and Priefls wear on their Arias when 
they are to tay Mafs, 


Ametno’picat [amethedicus, L.) without Method. 

A’metuyst ['AutSur@, Cr. of @ prio. and usSéeme to 
make drunk] a precious Stone of a violet Colour and faint Luitre, 
fo called becau'e it is faid to prevent Drunkenncfs. 

A’metuyst [in Heralary) is the Purple Colour in the’'Costs 
of lower Gentry, and Mereary in thole of Soveraign Princes. 

Ametuystizo'ntEs [ot ‘AusSug]iZor, Gr.) the belt fort of 
Carbuncles or Rubies, 

To Ameu'are [ ameudlir, F, torender moveable} a Term 
uled by French Gardeners concerning the Culture of Earth which 
has indurated by Length of Time, or has a fort of Cruft formed 
over it by great Rains, Storms, Watering, f2'c. and it fignifies to 
render the Earth loofe and moveable, that Waterings may pene- 
trate it, 

Amerra’ctuous [amfrauofus, L.] full of Tornmgs and 


Windings. 
AMFRACTUO'SITY { of arfreuoftas, L. J Futnefs of 
AMFRA‘CTUOUSNESS Turnings and Windings. 


Amtapve [amable, F. amabile, It. amible,Sp. of amabilis,* 
L_] lovely, deierving Love, charming. 

AmiaBLeE Numoers te Arithmetich | are Numbers that are 
mutually cqual to the whole Sum of one another's aliquot Parts , 
as the ras we 284 and 220; forthe firlt Number 284 is equal 
to the Sum of the aliquot Parts of the Number 220. The aliquot 
Parts of which are 110, 45, 44, 22, L1, 10, $, 4» 2, 13 and 
220 is equal to all the aliquot Parts of 284, e#z. 142, 71, 4» 
2, i 

A’mMiaBLeness [arsabilitas, L.] Lovelinefs; alfo Friendlincis, 

Amta’sty, lovelily, charmingly, &e. 

Amta’stus [dusar]@ Gr.) a fort of Stoné refembling Al. 
lum, Tozy like Wool, which if caft into the Fire will not confu- 
me; called alfo Sudamuanders Hair and Earth Flax. 

A’micaBte [ amichecele, amigetle, Sp. of amicabilis, L.] 
frieudly, kind, courteous, loving. 

Amica'suy. kindly, courreoufly, in a friendly Manner. 

Amicia, a Cap made of Goats or Lambs Skin, that Part 
which covered the Head being tquare, and another Part of it 
hanging behind and cerering the Neck. 

Asrtrus 
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Ami'crus [in encitmt Writ] the uppermoft of the fix Gar- 
ments worn by Prielts, tyed round the Neck, covering the Brealt 
and the Heart, ; 

Amipst [amivoan, Sax.] in the Midft, in the Middle. 

Amu'ss [of aand mi, or mit}, Teut. and G.] wrong, not 
rightly. 

‘Don't take it Amuss, or, Don't be difpleas'd. 

Amu'ssion [of amijfe, L.] Lofs. 

To Ami't [amittere, L.) to bole. 

Amu'trere degem terre [in Law, i. ¢. to lofe the Law of 
the Land] to be depriv'd of the Liberty of Swearing in any Court; 
in ancient Times, it was the Punifhment of a Champion, who 
was either overcome or yielded in Fight 3 as alfo of Jurors who 
were found guilty in a Writ of Attaint and of Perfons attainted or 
out-lw'd. 

A'miry [arvicitia, L.] Friendthip, Affection, Love. 

A’mma [fome derive it of d+]s, Gr. to connect or join toge- 
ther) a Tying, Knitting. a Band. 

Amma [with Surgeons] a Trufs for Ruptures. 

A’umt { of ‘Auuds, Gr. Sand) the Herb Bithops- 

A’MMium weed. 

A’maMtrat, fee Admiral, 

AmMtra’ETy. vide Admiralty. 

Sal A'mmontac [of dupes Gr. Sand) a Salt made by Dif- 

lation E¢. of Sand impregnated with the Urine of Camels. But 
til is fattitious, The true was ancienitly found in Lydia, where 
the Temple of Jupiter Ammon ftood, and is fuppos'd to have it's 
Name trom thence. 

Ammont’acum Gummi, Guin Ammoniack, a Gum brought 
from the Eaf? Indies, fappos'd to ooze from an umbelliferous 
Plant. . 

AmMo'ntrRuM { Auwiriler Gr,] a fort of Nitre i. e. 
Nitre and Sand mix'd together. 

Ammunition (Munition, F, Muxizione, It, Amunicién, Sp.) 
all forts of Warlike Provifions and Stores, efpecially Powder and 
Ball. 

Amms-aee, vide Ace. 

Assunition Bread, Bread for Soldiers in an Army. 

A’muer (Auminier, F.) an Almoner. : 

Amnrsty [amniftie, F. amngfia. Sp. and L. of durtdia, 
Gr.] an Act of Oblivion, or a general Pardon granted by a Prince 
to Subjeéts, for former $. 

Asni‘coutst [ammicola, L.] one that dwells by a River. 

Amni’cenous sears »] born or bredin, of , or near 
a River. 

Amxi’on 2 [ausiov, Or. ] the Coat or foft Skin which im- 

Asnt‘os mediately covers the Child in the Womb, and 
after the Birth is voided. with the Al/anteis and Chorion, 

Amon’sean Verjes [with Grammarians] Veries which anfwer 
ene another by Turns, as in fome of the Eclogues of Virgil. 

Amo'mum [duemor, Gr.) certain Grains of a fpicey Smell 
and biting Talte; the Fruit of an £aff Indian Tree. 

Amomum f[ with Botanjfs] the Herb Gur Leyd's Ref, or 
Rofe of Ferufalem. 

A’moxe [ comany cr aeeey Sex. manck& or mang , 

y teil O. S. and L.G. between, tho between pro- 
perly fpeaking, denotes only in the of two, whereas among 
and amongit fignify in the Company or Number of many. 

Amorat'ne (ayoryire Gr } Pellitory of the Wall. 

A’monist [amoureux, F, amersfo, It. amorofs, L. ] an amo- 
rous Perfon, , 

Amoro’so, an amorous Perfon. a Gallant, a Lover, a Spark. 

A’monous [amoreux F. amorefe, It. of amorsfas, L. J * 
ing, of or pertaining to Love, propenfe to Love. 

A’morousty, lovingly, tenderly, a 

AMO’ROUSNESS f of amorafzs, L.] Lovingnefs, €s'c..” 

Amo’rruous [of amerpbus, L. auo¢9, Gr.] without Form 
or Shape, ill-fhapen. 

Amo’at [amorti, F. ammortits,[t.] dead. 

ALt amort, a Term ufed of a Perfon ina melancholy or 
dejected Mood, . d. quite dead-hearted. 

Amortiza’tion 2 [ amortifement, P.] (in Law) the A& 

Amorti'zemenr § of turning Lands into Mortmain, #. ¢. 
of alienating or transferring them to fome Corporation, Guild or 
Fraternity, and their Succeffors. See Mortmain, 

To Amorti'ze swab F.] (in Law) to make over Lands 
and Tenements to a Corporation , ér, 

To Amo've [ arecert, L-] to take out of the Way, to 
‘remove, ; 

Amo’rion [of emetic, L,] a Moving or putting away. 

To Amove [ amovir, It. of amovere, ] to move or put 
away. 
"Ie Amount [monter, F. montare, It. montar, Sp. ] to rife 
up in Value or Tenor. 

A’mount [ Montent, F. the Total of feveral Articles in an 
Account, the Produce of a i 
|, Amou’rs [F. amorazzi, It. amores, L. ] Love-concerns or 


. 


trigues. e 
Amou'ses [ with Céymifs} counterfeit Gems or precious 


Stones. 


AM 


Aupenires [ dureatris of ducrtass, Gr. a Fine.) a kind 
of black or bituminous Earth, ufed about Vines to make them 
arti the better; alio to blacken the Eye-Brows and the Hair 
withal. 

Ampetone’smos [of “Aumenos and SeuG. Gr.a Band 
an eee thar the ri Se ufed to tie their Vines with. as 

MPELOLE’UCE [ of “Aurtaos and asuxds, Gr. whi 
the white Vine or Het Briony, sales panies dere 

Ampstome'Lana [of dumtaes and BiAgiwva , Gr. black ] 
blak Briony. 

AMPELOs acri'n [ ofaumtacg and dyin, Gr. wi 
Wild Vine, an Herb. cen oi adi 

Amreopra’son [of duqwsaros and x acw, Gr 
Leck Vine, Bear's Galt of Samia ; rene 

A’mMPeR, a fort 5 aoe or Inflammation. 

AMPHEMERI‘NUS [ of dug} about, and iuice Da 
a Fever or Ague that At Len Day. ee re 
Pci {a Gr, Prepofition) fignifies in Compofition os every 

Ampnta’nturosts (of dua} and defesr a oint 
r; — 53 of Articulation , diftinguithed Pst 2 Nene 

Fs in that it has no apparent Motion, and fj 
in that it is not solely dred Mato oereirse 

Amrur'sious ampbitie, F, onfitio, Tt. amphi; Sp. 
os L, of dugisios of dus? in both, aod fit Like oP chet 
— both upon the Land and Water, as Frogs, Osters, Bevers, 
C. 

Ampur'atousness [of amphibizs, L. ofdust ls 
= Nature, living on iad and in Wan i 

MPHIDLESTROI'DES [ dupiSage]oosid'ies, of dual ia: 
~~ ee Form, Cr] A foft, whi flimy Coors 
fe) ye, caufe if it be thrown in Water it w; 
— like a Net. piss ey cone 

MPHIBOLO’CICAL [ampbibologique, F. anfdaleri Lo 
pbibolozicus, L. of dusiporeyie, Gry ala ‘i 


AmPuizoto cicatty, doubtful! Withad i 

AmPuIBRa'cHiVs of dp? on both Sides, bese rao oe 
Gr.) a Footin a Verie either Greek or Latin, that has a thort 
Syllable before and after, and a long one in the middle, 


AmPuipa uM [augidaicv, Gr.) the S i 
Mouth of the Wart "eg J ee 

Amputpro'mta [dugdecute of a Sesust 
round} a Feltival obterved in ye by private Families open 
sth Day after the Birth of a Child, it ing the Cuflom for the 
Goflips to run round the Fire with the Infant in their Arms ; and 
then having delivered ic to the Nurfe, they were entertained with 
Feafting and Dancing, ; 

A’muntrocy [aupiacyia, Gr.J an Ambioui of eff 

AMPH. MaCER fofeush on bah Sides, and pidge a a 
Foot in a Verfe that has a thort Syllable ia the middle, and sy 


one on cither Side, as xquitas. 


AmPutme’tRion [of cus} about, and 
the neighbouring Bae of the Wenb, 7S theWomb, Gr,] 


AmPuipro’sry tus [dugerpiolvAG) a Term in Archj- 
AmputPRro STYLE telture, uled of thofe Temples in 
ancient Times, which had four Columns or Pillars in the Front, 


= the fame Number behind. 

Mpni'scit [ dupiexses of aug? and exior S} 

People dwellin Ce Climates, armel the Shadows dane 

Times of the ‘ear fall both Ways, giz. both to the North Pole, 

when the Sun is in Southern Signs, and to the South Pole, when 

he in Northern Signs. Thefe are thofe who inhabit the Torrid 
ne. - , 

Amrur'émeta 2 [of dug? on both Sides and eusad, a 
AMPHi'sMILE $ Scraping Knife, Gr. "Tnftrucen f 
in Fee of human Bodies” &e, ae sees 

MPHITANE [aupilarh] a ious Stone of a gold Colour 
having the fame Quality with the L i : 
- ng nd ae y Load-ftone , attracting Gold; 

Ampnirue’atre (P. axfteatro, It. emftcatrs Sp. bin 
theatrum, L. of : iSiatpov , of fs ; bs porch > beheld < 
Gr.] an Edifice of the Romers, in Form either oval or round, 
which contained a great Number of Seats » one above another, fo 
as fome of them to hold 50, 60 or 80,000 Spectators of Shews, 
7 » Fencers, peat fonts er sap ‘se xe, 

mMrHona [dusocz, Gr.) a Meafure of liquid Things 
Veffel a Foot eum having two Ears or Hoodies 5 the citick 
— contained feven Gallons and a half, and the Ttalian 
ve. ; 

AmPuyctio’xes [(0 called of Amphyficm the Son of > 
who firtt inftitued them J Magificanes the fupreme Tint 
Greece, or the Parliament of Greece ; being the Prefidents of the 
Members which were fent from the feven rinsipal Cities of Gre- 
¢¢, who determined beth private and publick Difputes. 
K A’wrie 


oa 
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Avrsere [P. empis, Ie, of amples, L.] of a large Extent; alle 
abundant; alfo noble. 

A‘upceness { amplitads, L.) Largenefs of Extent. 

Amputa’rios LF. ampliaxtone, It. of ampliatio, L.) Enlar- 
gement. 

Aspiiation [in Lew] a deferring or putting off Judgment, 
till a Caufe has been better examined. 

To AmpirricaTte [amplificatum, L-] to amplify, augment 
or enlarge. 

Amprirtcation [ F. amplificazione, It. 
ef amplificatio, L.) an enlarging. 

Aupiirication [with Réetoricians) an amplifying or enlar- 
ping upon an Argument, cither by oggravating a Crime, heig- 
hrening a Commendation, or enlarging a Narration by an Enu- 
meration of Circumitances , fo as to excite the proper Emotions 
in the Souls of the Auditors, and in order to gain their Belief 
of what is faid, 


amplificacién , Sp. 


To A’upuiry (amplifier, F. amplifcere, It. amplifcir, Sp. 


of amplificare, L.] to enlarge, to dilate upon. 

A’mrtitupe [ amplitads, L.) Greatucts, Largenels. 

AMPLITUDE bs Affronsmy ) is an Avch of the Horizon , in- 
tercepted between the true Ea? or He? Point thereof, and the 
Center of the Sun or a Star at its Riling or Setting. 

Eastern Astpiitupe, is the Diftance between the Point whe- 
rein the Star rifes, and the true Point of £u/#, in which the Equa- 
tor and Horizon interfe¢t. 

Wolern Ampuitupe is the Diftance of the Point wherein the 
Sun fets, and the true Point of Wo? in the Equincttial. 

Amptirupe, of the Range of a Projectile, is the Horizontal 
Line , fubtending the Path in which it moved. 

Amptivacous [armpligagas, L.) that wanders wide, or far 
and near, that firetches out far, having a large Scope. 

Amery, fully, largely, abundantly. 

To A'mrutate [ emputare, L. } tocut of ; in Gardening, 
to Lop or Prune. 

Ameura'tion [F. ampetazione, It. ariputacion, Sp. 
putatio, L.) a Cutting of. 

” Amputation [with Gardeners} a Cutting or Lopping. 

AMPUTATION Eich Surgeons } is the Gutting of a corrupted 
or putrified Part ofthe Body , or any Member of it, to hinder 
the Enfettion from {preading though the whole Body. 

Amspo'rrians [ of Anssdorf their Leader ] a Seft in the fix- 
teenth Century , who maintained that good Works were not only 
unprofitable, but even oppofite and pernicious to Salvation. 

A’mucert [amuleste, F. of amusetum, L.) a Sort of Phyfical 
Compofition or Charm to wear about 2 Perfon's Neck, as a Pre- 
fervative againit Plagve, Poifon, Enchantment, or to remove 
Difeafes, &e. 

Amu’rca, the Mother, Dregs or Less of Oil. L. 

aged neo’sity [ amurcsjitas, L.] the having Lees, Dreggi- 
nels. L. 

To Amu’se [ amufer, F.] to hold in Phy, to op or Ray a 
Perfon with a trifling Story, to feed with vain Expecta- 
tions, 

To A’wuse [among Pickpoctets, &c.] is when one Rogue 
throws Duft or Pepper into a Perfons Eyes, or tells an iddle Story 
to a Perfon in a Shop to decoy him out, while his Comrades play 
their Pranks. 

Amu'sers [ Casting Term] thofe who are train'd up to thefe 
villainous Arts. . 

Amusement [ amufement, F.] the making of vain Promites, 
-&e. to gain Times a trifling Bufinels or Employment to pais 
away Time. ; 

A’my (a Law Word) Any Procbcin, i. e. the next Perion or 
Friend, who is to be intrufted for an Infant or Orphan, F. 

Amy'apata [dyuydaai, Gr.) the Almond Tree or its 
Fruit. 

Anoty’GDALz [aes Anatomi?s) the Almonds of the Ears ; 
the fame as Pariffhmie and Tonjille, 

Amy'cpatarte [of amygdala an Almond, L. duvydaai, 
Gr.] artificial Milk made of blanched Almonds. 
Amycpati'ne [ amygdalinws, L.) the fame as amygdalitions, 
i. ¢. of or pertaining to Almonds. 

Amycpati'tes [ay updarcedis, Gr. ] an Herb of the 
fprirge kind, having Leaves 'like thofe of the Almond: Tree. 

Amy'sTica emplafira [in Pharmacy] defenfative, ftreng- 
‘thening Plaiters, 

Amr’on [ of priv. and wuts a Mukle, Gr.J a Limb {0 ema- 
ciated that the Mutcles fcarce appear- 

' AW [an, Sax, en, Dan. ern, Du. and LG. ein, H. G.) The 
fame 25 4, the indefinite Article , plac’d before all Nouns begin- 
ning With a Vowel or mute H. It is likewife moftly found betore 
Nouns beginning with an 4. pronounc’d, tho’, I think, wrong, 
age feldom or never pronoune’d, and the Euphony never 

A’xa [in Phyfcians Bills ] is uled to fignify: that an equal 

eosin of each Ingredient } to be taken ag itarter the 


Awa [with Scicclmen ] ag Boots in Axa are Collections of the 


of at- 
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memorsbie Sayings of Perfon of Wit and Learning, 

Gime kind with vohst we ufually call Table-’Talk. _—_- 
Asa, an Indias Coin, in Value 1d. 44 Engiie, 

An jour andwaste, fee Year and Day. 

pepper oe Abaptifion. 

napa’prists [ Anabeptifes, F, Amabattiffi, le. Anabaptife 
tas, Sp. Anabaptife, L. of avd again, and ¢ arrite, =" pif 
aaee ses) a religious hoa te whole dilinguifhing Tenet is, 

that Perfons are not to tized till the i i 

Account of their Faith. J aie clan 
ANAMAPTISTRY ; the Religion or Principles of the Anabap- 
aoe aes tills. 

Nasa‘sit, Couriers among the Aacients : 
either on Horfeback or in Charis — 

_Awana'sis [ dvaSdars of dvafciver, Gr. to afcend) an afcen- 
ding or getting up, an Afcent or Rife. 

Anaspasis [ Botany )] the Herb Horfe-hair, or Horfe-Tail, L. 
‘ Anasasis [with Poy/ieians) the Growth or Increafe of a Di- 

aie. 

AnaBisa’zon [in Afromcmy] the Dragon's He 
Node of the Seoatee fhe de Novo to por eg 

Anagrocursmus ['AraSpoyxicuds, of ava upwards, and 
Seuy G, a Halter or Loop, Gr.) a particular Way or Method of 
drawing out the pricking Hairs of the Eye-lids, which are turned 
inwards, by a fine Silk doubled in a Needle, which the Hair js 
putthrough, and fo drawn out. 

Ana'brosis [dvasewsis, ave fgacaw to eat through, Gr.) 
a 7 aie or eating inh 

Naprosis [in Surgery) a confuming or walling aw. 

Part of the Bay b rm! {umours. . acti 
Axaca’nosts Piast vegsis, Gr] a Renovation. 
ABvacaLyPTE aia [ of aveatatzlew, Gr. to reveal] a Feat 

kept a Day after a Wedding, when the Bride put off her Veil, 

that all might fec her Face, which till then was covered, L. 
ANACA MPsEROS (Zraxaulep@, Gr.) an Herb, which being 

touched, is faid to be cicacious in reconciling Lovers or Friends 

that are fallen out, 

Anaca’mPticat 2 [of dandurle, Gr, to reflect, com- 

ANACA'MPTICK monly faid of Echoes, which are Sounds 
produced anacamptically, or by Reflection ] reflecting, bowing, 
Or returning back or again. 

ANaca Mpricxs, are a Branch of Opricts call d Carceptricks, 
a Science which finds out the Form and Dimenfions of Diltance 
and other Properties, by the Rays of tome luminous Object. 

Axaca piu, a Bean in Malacca, growing in the Form of 
a Sheep’s Heart 

AnacaTtHa’rsis (draxaddesic, of dve above, and xaSeipo 
to purge, Gr. ] a Medicine that purges or diicharges Nature by 
fome of the upper Parts, L. 

Anacatua rtick Medicines [Pbarmacy] fuch as caufe Vo- 
miting. 

_ANACEPHALA'Osts [avtneezaciogss, Gr.) a brief Reca- 
pitulation or Summing up the Heads of any Matter, which is 
either {poken or written , a fhort Repetition or Summary of what 
wenl before. ' 

To Anace’puatize [ cf dvaxégadaio, Gr. ] to repeat the 
Heads of a Matter. 

Anacui'Tus [of dra and xwiw, Gr. to move] a Diamond, 
a fort of precious Stone, faid to have the Virtue of driving away 
Diftempers of the Mind, and to defend againit Poilon. 

Axacuore'ta [ Anacorcta, It. Anachorita, Sp. daachereta, 
L. Aveyepetis, Gr.) a Monk wo retires from Company, and 
leads a folitary}Lite by himielf. 

Axacnro’sism [ Anachorifme, F, Anacronifmo, It. of dvd 
and xesrifw, Gr. to fix asa Time higher or backwards] a Faule 
or Error in Chronology, or a Computation of ‘Time, when an 
Event is placed earlier than it really was. 


Axactati‘exs [ of dvd and xAivw, Gr.) a Branch of Opsicts 
that treats about all Sorts of Refractions, the tame with Dispirietsy 

Awacrere’ria [of ave and xaiw, Gr. tocall] Fellivals in 
honour of Kings and Princes, when they took upon them the Ad- 
miniftration ot the State. 

ANACOLLE’MATA [Of dvaxoaadw, Gr, to glew together ] a 
Medicine to be applied to the Forchead, Noftrils, &¢. in Ditea- 
fes of the Eyes, &¢. or the Defluxions of Rheum; alfo that will 
conglutinate Parts, and produce Fleth in a Wound or Ulcer. 

Anaco’LyTHon [‘Araxsard& of ave and dxorsdio, Gr. 
to follow] an Inconfequence, a Figure in Réetorick when a Word 
is not exprefled which is to anfwer another. 

Anacrgo’wticn Ferje [of Anagresn, a Lytick Poet] a fort 
of Verfe confitting of feven Syllables, and is not tied to any certain 
Rule, Se. of Quantity. 

Anacto’rion [‘Avax]iewv, Gr.) the Herb Sword-Grats. 

Axapenpnoma LackEe [aved rd gqucaayn, Gr] the Role 
Mallow: tree. 

Awnape’sma [ of ava and Jigyis, Gr.) a Swathe or Bandage 
to bind up Wounds. ; 

Avapieosts [avadiraecis. Gr. with Roctoriciat:] a Re- 

: Gaublng 
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oubting, a Figure, when the fame Word that ends a Sentence 
is repeated in the Beginning of the next, as : ; 
AwnapirLosts [with Pay/fcians) the Redoubling of Fits of 
~ Agues, Fevers, Ge. : ; 
Ana’posis [drdd'oors, Gr,] a burfting forth, a bubbling as 
Water does. : 
Axa‘posis [with Phyfcians) the Conveyance of the Chyle 
through its proper Veffels, alfo a Vomit. 
Anaaa’Luis (dvayzaais, Gr.) the Herb Pimpernel, : 
ANAGALLIS aguatica [Botany] Sea-Purflain or Brook-Lime. 
Asacattis Sylvefris [Botany] the Herb Calves-Snout. 
Axacty'rrice [Aveyaua}ini, Gr.] the Art of Engraving, 
hafing, or Imbofling. ; : 
7 Aw cs [‘Avaryeoyn of ava and aye, Gr. to lead] a Ra 
ture or Elevation of the Soul to Things Celeitial and Eternal ; 
an exciting or raifing of the Mind, to fearch out the hidden or 
myfterious Meaning of any Paflage, efpecially of the holy Scrip- 
re, 
rr RTASMETAaA (aragezericu:, L.) pertaining to high Mat- 
ters. oe : 
Anacoce’ticat [anarogeticus, L.] pertaining to Myfleries, 
myftical, myiterious, that has an exalted or uncommon Signifi- 
cation ; al‘o that exalts the Mind to divine Contemplations. ; 
Anaco’eical, mylterious, raifing the Mind to Things 
eternal and divine. : 
AnacocicaLty, myfterioufly, E+. 
A’SAGRAM (Anagramme, F.  Anagramma, It. 
ASAGRA'MMATISM mati, Sp. ir Aa ; L. 
"Avayeduus doaypeuyetiouss, Gr.) an ingenious an witty 
interpeecetion of Py A or Title, @e. by tranfpofing the Let- 
ters of it, in order to fet forth fomething to the Praile of the 
Perfon. : 
Anacra’msatist [of dvayeasw, Gr. I write backwards] 
a Writer of Anagrams, : Ral 
Axacra‘pue [Avayeagn, Gr.] fa Recording or Regiftrmg 
Affairs, a Commentary} alfo an Invento » Se. 
Ana’oyris (Areiyvecs, Gr.) Bean Trefoil, an Herb. 
Axatstuest’s [of avd and astnoie, Gr.] a Lolsof, or De- 
feé& of Senfe, as in juch as have the Palfey or are blafted: 
ANace’cta {oF “doanlilia Gr.] Fragments or Crumbs, ga- 
thered up from the Table, alfo Colleftions or Scraps collected 
out of Authors. 
Anace’uma ['Avdanuus of drarauSdre to refame, Gr.} 
a lofty Building, a Fort or Citadel. . er 
| Anacemaa [with Afronomers] an Orthographical Projeftion 
of the Sphere, on the Plane of the Meridian, the Eye being 
fuppoled to be at an infinite Diftance, and either in the Loft or 
F¥ ei? Points of the Horizon. 3 
Awacemma [Ajfronomy] an Inftrument, a kind of Aftrolabe, 
made either of Brafs or Wood, confilting of the Furniture of 
the fame Projeftion, with an Horizon or Curfor fitted to it, ufed 
for finding the Sun's Rifing and Settin » Se. : 
Awater'ricns [Avzanrtind, 0 ewarauBeiva, to re-elta- 
blith or reftore, Gr [Retort Medicines, fuch as are good to 
reftore the Body, when wafted and emaciated either by the wane 
‘of Food, or the continuance of a Dileate. 
Ana'torsy [enalgefia, L. avarynoia, Gr.) an Indolency, 
a being free from Pain and Grief. 
Ana‘Locican | analozigue F, analogo, It. anclogico, Sp. of 
analogicus, L.) Proportionable. 
Awato‘cicanness [of analhgigue, F, enalegicus, L. of 
@raroyixis, Gr.] the being proportional. 
AB®ALO’GICALLY, Proportionably. 
« Awa‘octen [ Avareyiepat, of dvd and Aeyi%e, to rea- 
‘on 
Awatoctsm [with Legician:] a cogent or forcible Argument 
deduéted from ms Caule to the Effeét, fo as to imply an una- 
, Vonlable Neceflity, 
Awatociss [with PLyfcians] a Comparifon of Caufes relat- 
ing to a Difeafe. 
Ana‘tocous [analsrus, L.] — to Asalogy, anfwera- 
ble in Proportion, refembling or bearing Relation to. 
Awa‘Locy [Analigie F. Anaisgia, It. Sp.and Le “Avars- 
pia of dvd and aoyife, Gr.] like Reafon, Proportion, Cor- 
refpondence; Relation which jeveral Things in other Refpects 
bear to one another, 
Ana’tocy [with Graremarians} the Declining of a Noun, 
or the Conjugation of a Verb according to its Rule or Standard, 
Awsatocy [with Mathematicians) the Comparifon of feveral 
Ratio’s of Numbers or Quantities one to another. 
Awna’Lysis (Anals/c, F. Analifin, it, Analsfis, L. *Avcavors 
dra and Aveug, a Solution, G -) the dividing, parting or fe- 
vering a Matter into its Parts. 
AxaLysis [Anatom ] an exaét and accurate Divifion of all 
the Parts of a human ody, by a particular Difleétion of them. 
Ana’tysts {with Chyna the decompounding of a mix'd 
Body, or the reducing any Subitance into its firft Principles. 
Ana‘ yets [with Logicians) is the Method of finding out 
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Trath, and Syutbeis is the Method of convincing others of 4 
Truth already found out, It is the Attention the Mind gives to 
what it knows ina Queftion, which helps to refolve it, and in 
which the Analysis principally confills: All the Art lying in exs 
trating a great many Truths, which lead us to the Knowledge 
of what we feek after, 

Awxatysis [with Mathematician:] is the Art of difcovering 
the Truth or Falfhood of a Propofition, by fuppofing the Quej= 
tion to be always folved, and then examining the Confequences, 
till fome known or eminent Trath is found out; or elfe the Iin- 
pohibility of the prefent Propolition is difcovered, 

ANALYSIS of finite Quantities [Matkematic&:] that which is 
called specious drithmetick or Algcira. 

ANALYSiIs 9 "Infinites, isthe Method of Flaxions or differen: 
tial Culculus called the New Analyfis. 

, Anatysis, a Table or Syllabus of the Principal Heads or Ar. 
on of a continued Diicourfe, difpofed in their natural Order 
an Lite ney. 

rpg: analytigue, FB, of analytiens, Le. dyadyti- 

Anaty'Tick ¢ xo, Gr.} pertaining to 4Analyis, or the 
Method of refulyin Things, 

_ Avaty'TicaL Merbed {in Logict) is the Method of Refolu- 
tion, fhewing the true Way by which the Thing was methodi- 
a or primarily invented, 

NALY'TICALLY [of analytique, F, analytic?, L. of dyad: 
Avows, Gr] by Way of Avaiyis, 

Asaty’ticks (avervriaa, Gr] a Name com- 

Asaty’Ticat Aart monly given to Alerbra, as being 


‘nothing elf but a general Analfis of pure Mithematichs; of 


ele becauie it teaches how to fulve Queltions and demonftrate 
Theorems by fearching into the fundamental Narure and Frame 
of the Thirgs which to that End is, as it were refolved into 
Parts, or taken all to Pieces, and then put together again. } 

ANALYTICKs. the Doétrine and Ufe of Analyis, 

To A’wavize Bowies [with Cdymi/?s) is to refolve or ditt 
folve them by means of Fire, in order to difcover the feveral 
Parts of which they are com pounded or made, 

ANA Myasis Avauevers, Gr.) Remembrance, 

Anamyasis [with Robetsricians) a Figure, when the Orator 
mentions or calls to mind what is pait. 

Axamne'Ticks [in Pharmacy) Medicines Proper to reftore'g 
decay'd Memory, 

ANaMo'RPHOSIS [of dpa and Lapses, of He¢90, Gr. Form 
or Shape) a monitrous Proyetion in Peripedtive and Painting 5 
or the Reprefentation of fome Figere or Image, either upon a 
Plane or curv’d Surface in a deform'd Shape, which ata proper 
Ditlance, thall appear regular and in Proportion, 


Axa’wa [with Betani?s) a fine Indian Fruit commonly called 
the Pine-Apple, becaule of its Likenefs to the Cone of a Pine, 
This Fruic grows on a Plant like the Fig-tree, and is about the 
Size of an Artichoxe. It is adorned on the Top with a kind of 
Crown, and imali Bunch of red Leaves refembling a Flame of 
Fire; the Puip or Fleth of it is fibrous, but diflulves in the 
Mouth, and has the delicious Talte of the Peach, the Quince, 
and the Mufcadine Grape. Thefe are brought to a very great 
Perfcétion in the Garden of Sir Matthew Decker. 


Awancir'on [tveyxsion, Gr] a Figure in Rbetorie that 
makes out the Neccility of a Matter. 


ANANTOPO'DOTON [avarroxideror, Gr.Ja Figure in Rheto 
rick, when an Oration wants ome Parts. 

Axara’stus [with Grammariams] a Foot or Meafure in 
Greck or Latin Veries that have the two firft Syllables thort, and 
the laft long; as Preras. 

Aware sick Verjes, fach Verfes that have the forementioned 
Feet, three Feet being made ufe of in al] Parts of the Vertes 
ufual in Tragedies, 

Axa'Puoka [avezo-r, Gr.) 2 Relation, a Repetition, Z. 

ANAPHORA [with ancient a/fromomers] an Afcenfion or Rifing 
up of the twelve Signs of the Zodiack, irom the Eaft, by the 
daily Courte of the Heavens, : 

ANarLe'nosis [averAipowis, of tvarntesw to fill up, Gr.} 
a filling up or fupplying. 

Awarte’nosis (with Surgeons] that Part of Surgery that 
reltores either what Nature has deny'd, or is any other Way de- 
cay'd. 

ANAPLeRO'TicatweEss [of draras 4, Gr.) the bei 
of Quality to fill up. : mp ) ~ 

AnaPreno’ticks (dvawaneprind, Gr.] Medicines Proper 
to fill up Ulcers and Wounds with new F leith. 

ANARCHICAL, pertaining to archi § 

A’xancuy (Anarchie, F, Anarchia, fe. Sp. and L, dye eft, 
of ava without, and dexn Gr. a Chief or cad) being without 
Rule, Want of all Government in a State or Nation, there be- 
ing no fupream Governors fo that all Adairs thereof are in Dil- 
order and Confulion. ; ; 
wyane're (probably of dpaseia, Gr. to deftroy) a Killer or 

ur . 


ANARETA 


- 


AN 


Asan2ta [in Afrilegy) the fatal Planet, the Threatener of 
Death in a Nativity. . . 

Awanrrui'non (of dra and giv the Noftril, Gr.) an Herb like 
Pimpernel, Calves-Snout. : ; 

Axannnoe’s [araiioa of ara and piw, Gr. to flow] a 
Species of Fluxion, oppofite to a Catarrh, when Humours re- 
gurgitate upwards. Y 

Anasa’nca [‘avardexa, of ave and odek Fleth, Gr.) a cer- 
tain Sort of Dropfy, being a white, foft, yielding Swelling of 
forme Parts, or of the whole Body, that dents in when prefied. 


Awasta’sis[dvasdess, Gr.) . Stretching or pra, 
Anastasis fin Surgery) the Rretching out of the Body to- 
wards the upper Part. 


Anastoma'ricns fof aracivogs, of ave and cius, Gr. 
the Mouth, or drasousw I open or unftop) Medicines that open 
and widen the Orifices of the Veflels, fo as to caute the Blood 
to circulate freely, and pafs eafily out of the Arteries into the 
Veins; Or Medicines for the Opening of the Pores and Paffages, 
as thofe Medicines are that provoke Sweat, Urine, &¢, 

Anastoscnio’sts [ avacugeiocss, Gr.) a Retolution of 
mixt Bodics into their frit Principles by Chymical Operations, 

Anastomosis [av2stueess, Gr.) a Loofening or Opening, 
fuch an Aperture in the Veilels as lets out their Contents; alfo a 
mutusl Opening of Arteries and Veins one into another, 2. 

Anastomosis [with Phyjeians] a Flux or Flowing out of 
the narural Humours of a human Body, &7¢. as Blood, Céyle, 
Lympha, at the Places where are fuch Weileis as are not well 
choted. 

Ana’stropue [ovesecoh, Gr.) a turning the contrary Way 
or Inverfion, the contrary Way. 

Axastrorit [with Grammarian:] a Figure when that Word 
which fhould follow is fee foremoft, as Jtudiary contre. 

Asa’tasis [dvaracis, Gr) a itretching, reaching out an 
Extenfion upwards. 

Asarasts [with Surgecar] an Extenfion of the Body to- 
wards the upper Parts. ; 

Ana’tueMa [Anatheme, F. Anatema, It. and Sp. Anathema, 
L. of "Avaseua of avatidius, Gr.) the lait Syllable but one 
Short, is a folemn Curfe or Sentence of Excommunication ; alio 
any Perfon, &'c, cut off from the Communion of the Church. 

Anatue'ma ['Avacnua, of dvatidnuus, Gr.) the laft Syl- 
lable but one long. is ufed for any Kind of Gift or Offering, 
given or fet apart to God or the Church. Things that were by 
the Pagans confecrated to mere Idols, were commonly hung on 
the Walls, €9'c. of their Temples. 

Anatuema'ticatty [ of amatheme, F, anathema, L. of 
*AvdSsua, Gr.) ina curfing Manner. 

To ANATHE’MATIZE taserrenie) PF. anatematizare, It. 
anatematizdr, Sp. of anatheratizare, L.) to put under a Curie, 
to excommunicate, 

Asatuymia’sts [of ava and Syusaue, Gr.) a Perfume, 
Vapour or Exhalation. 

Awna’Tic [of ana, L.) or pertaining to cach Medicarvent, 

Axatirerous [of Anates, Ducks, and_fers to bear. L.) pro- 
ducing Ducks. 

Awa'Tocism (arerexscpis. of ard and tixz#, Gr. to bring 
forth] Compound Intereft, or Ufe upon Ue, the renewing Ufe- 
Mony annually, fo that the Intereft becomes the Principal ; Jnte- 
reft upon Interc?; Compound Intere/?. 

Anato’micaL [asatomigue, F. amatomico, It.and Sp, amate- 
sniens, L. of ‘aveerousnss, Gr.) pertaining to Anatomy. 

ANATOMICALLY i anatomice, Le of ‘avaropsnds, Gr. ] ac- 
cording to the Rules of Anatomy. 

To Ana’tomize (anatemifer, PF. natomizzare, It, anatemi- 
zér. Sp. of anatowizare, L. of ‘averéuve, Gt.) to cut up, to 
cut to Pieces, or diflect an human Body, in r to view the 
Parts of ic. 

Ana’tomist [Anatomeie, F. Notomifia, It. Anatemifa, Sp, 
and L.] a Perfon weil vers'd or skill'd in Anatomy. 

Ana'tomy [ Anatomie, F. Anatomia, it. Sp. and L. of 
“averoun, Gr.} a curious, dextrous and neat Diffection, or tak- 
ing to’ Picces the folid Parts of an animal Body, for the Difcove- 
ry of its feveral Parts, in order to explain the Original, Nature 
and Ufe, for the better Improvement of Phyfick and Natural 
Philofophy. 

Axarar’pets [of ave and rpiZu Gr. to wear, &¢.] a rubbing 
againft or ipon, a bruifing. 

Anatripsis [in Surgery] the bruifing or breaking of a Bone, 
the breaking of the Stone in the Kidneys or Bladder. 

A'’xatnon [“avaresv, Gr,].a Sort of Salt extratted from the 
Water of the River Nive; alfoa nitrous Juice which conden‘es 
in Vaults, Arches, and fubterraneous Places; alfo a volatile Sale 
skimmed off the Compofition of Glafs when in Fufion; alfo a 
a Salt made of Quickfilver, Alum, Common Salt and 

tre. 


Anaxy’nis ['aveZupic, Gr.] the Herb-Sorrel. 

An’sury [swith Ferriers] a Sort of Wen or fpongy Wart, 
full of Blood, growing in any Part of the Body of an Horfe, 

A’ncestor, a Fi » L 


AN 


Ancestor [in Commen Lew] the Difference between Ancef- 
tor and Predeceffor is this, Asce/fer is apply’d to a natural Per- 
fon, as A B, and his Ancefors, and Predecefor may be uled of 
any Perfons that were prior in ‘Time, as to a Corporation or Bos 
dy Politick, as a a and his Predeceffor. 

Ance’strew [in Lew taining to Anceftors, as Homage 
Anceftrel, ie. Fok ay by Anelats. 

Ance’stry, Extraction, Defcent. 

A’xcuon [Anere, F. Ancora, It Sp, and Port. Gacker Dw. 
and G. dnkar, Su. Ancen, Sax. anchora, L. of dyyvee, Gr} 
an Inftrument to hold a Ship in the Place fhe rides, 

Of Axcuors, there are feveral Sorts, as the Sheet Anchor, 
Beft- and fecond- Bower-Anghor, Redge-Ancher, Grapples, Crees 


per, &e, 


The Parts of an Axcuor are, the Shank, the Flsoks, the Stock 
and the Ring. ase 

Ancuor [Hiereglyphically) fents Hope, Hope being aa 
it were the Anchor that holds bi hes to our Meith igre ty. 

To Boat the ANcuoR, is to put it into the Boat. 

The Axcuor ts fowl [Sea Phraj?] is when the Cable by 
the turning of the Ship, is hitched about the Fluke. 

The Anctor #1 @ Cock-Sel! [Sea Phrafe} ufed when the An- 
chor hangs right up and down by the Ship's Side. 

The Axcnor és a Peck (Sea Phrafe] is when it is juft under 
the Haule or Hole in the Ship's Stern, thro’ which the Cable 
runs out, that Lelongs to it. 

To boot an Ancuor [Sea Term] is to take or put it into the * 


B>ot. 
To fet fall an Axcnor 

To drep am ANCHOR 

Ship ride. 

he Axcnor comes Home (Sea Term) ufed. when it cannot 
hold the Bs 5 but that it drives away by the Violence of the 
Wind or Tide. 

To fetch Home the Axcuon? [Sea Term] is to weigh or 

Te bring Home the Ancuon § take it upout of the River, &. 

To Ancior [anerer, F. anccrar, Port.] to calt anchor. 

To an Ancnor [Sea Term] is to cale the Flook of it 
with Boards, that it may better take hold in foft Ground. : 

_ A’'ncuonace? [Ascrage, F.] Ground apt or fit to hold the 

A’ncuorinc § Anchorof a Ship, fo that fhe cannot drive, 
but ride it vut with Safety. 

A’'ncnorace [in Let] a Duty paid to the King for the 
Privilege of cafting Anchor in a Poo! or a Haven, : 

Ancuora’Lis Procefus, (with daetorsis] the Procefs or 
fhooting forth of the Shoulder Bones like a Beak call'd Ceraceides 
and Cernicufarts. 

Aw’cxorep [in Heraldry] as a Crofs anchored is 
fo called, beeaufe the four Extremities of it refemble 
the Flook of an Anchor. ‘ 

A’NCHORET Anacorete, Fe Anacoreta, Tt.) an 
. A’ncnorite § Hermit, &c. who leads a folitary 
Life in a Defart, to be farther out of the Reach of the Tempta- 
tionsof the World, and to be more at Leifure for Meditation. 

Axcuo’vies [Ancheis, F. Anciughe, Wt. Anctevas, Sp. as 
fome fay, Ancbo Fish, i.e. caught in the River Anche) a fall 
Fith caught on the Coaft of Catalonia. Esc. which comes to us 
in Pickle, afed in Sauces, 

Ancnu’sa ferxe oa, Gr.J a kind of Buglofs or Orchanet. 

Axcuy’te ['srq-dan, Gr.] the back Part of the Knee; alfo 
the Contra¢tion of a Joint, etpecially of the Ham. 

A’NCHYLOPS (27 Aw, Gr.] a certain Swelling between 
the great Corner o the Eye and the Nofe, a Species or rather 
Degree of the Fifu/a <i ee 


(Sea Phrafe] is to put or let it down 
into the Sea, in order to make the 





A’scienT? ancien, FP. anzians, Te. ancyino, Sp.) old, of 
A’xtient§ former time, and particularly as oppofed to late 
or modern. 


Anciext Demefn [in Late) a Tenure whereby all Manours 
appertaining to the Crown were held in the Times of King Ed- 


ward the Confeflor, and #i//iam the Conqucror, 


A’scienr? a Flag or Streamer, fet up in the Stern of a 

A’nsnent§ Ship. 

A’xcientLy [anciennement, F.] in ancient Times. 

A’ncientNess [ancienncté, F.) the Oldnefs, 

A’wcrents [in the Middle Temple] fuch as are paft their 
Reading, and do not read. 

Ancients [in Gray's Jan] the Society confifts of Ancients, 
Barrifters, Benchers, and Students under the Bar. 

A’wcienty [ encienneté, F. atcianitd, It. Anciania, Sp.} 
(is Lato) Ancientnefs, Seniority, Elderthip. 

Axcre? [ancleop, Sax.) the lowermoft Joint of a human 
ANKLE - 

A‘xcone [with Surgeons] a Sort of Boil, Sore, foul Ulcer, 
or Swelling, that breaks out in the Hefhy Parts, 
— (<>xev, Gr.) the Elbow, the Top or Point of the 

bow. 


A'NcoN [in Anaterry] the backward and larger footing 
forth the Bone of the Arm call'd Ura. ‘ 
A’ncgua [with Arctite: ] the Coins er Corners of 


Walls, 


AN 


Walls ; fach as Meetings or Bowing of Elbows; Crofs Beams, 
Rafters. 

» Ancenn’us Mujculus [Anatomy] the fixth Mufcle of the 
Elbow, arifing from the lower and back Part of the Os duryeri, 
and is inferted to the lateral Part of the Brachaews externys, a 
little below the O/ecraniam; it helps to ftretch the Elbow. 

A'xcony [in the Jrow Miner] is when Metal is wrought in 
the finery-Forge, from a four-fquare Mats or Bloom, to a Bar of 
afty Shape, about three Foor in Length, leaving a {quare rough 
Piece at each End, to be wrought at the Chafery, 

Aycr’te [‘ayxvan, Gr.) a Sort of Dart or Javelin. 

Anxcrneg [ivith Araromists) the bending cither of the Elbow 
or the Hand; alfo the Contraction or drawing together of a 

oint. 

J Ancrtonre’PHaruM  [‘ayxvacdatgaper, of ‘ayxiaS, 
crooked, and Satgaesy an Eyelid, Gr) a Difeafe when the Eye- 
lids grow tothe Tunica Cornea, or Aibuginea, fo that they clofe 
and ftick together, =. ie 

Ascrtoacio’ssum [‘ayxuatyrwoow, of ‘ayxia@ and 
yriagod, Gr. the Tocgml a being Tongue-ty'd, when the 
mal] String which is under the ‘Tongue is too ftrait, which cau- 
fes it to be difficult to utter Words. 

Ancr.o’ctossus ['ayxvasyaweces, Gr.] one who hasan 
Impediment in his Speech, Tongue ty'd, &e. 

ANCYLO’MELE Povavint crooked, and ‘sajan a Probe, Gr.) 
a crooked Probe, 

Axcr'tosts, the fame as Ancyloglofium. 

Ancrzo’romus [of ‘eyxvan and vous, Gr] a fmall Knife 
to cut the String under the Tongue. 

. Ancrror'pes [‘ayxupoed\is of ayxver anAnchor, and ¢iS'o¢ 
Form, Gr } the Shooting forth or Procels of the Shoulder Bone, 
refembling a Beak. 

Anp (ano, Sax. en or ende, Dv. unnde, O. and L.G. und, 
H. G.] a Conjunction. 

AnDaBa T# —— the Axcients] a Sort of Gladiators who 
fought Hood-wink'd. 

Anpe‘va, a Swathe in mowing; alfo as much Ground asa 
Man could itride over at once, 

Avptrons (9. ¢. Hand-Irons) Irons placed before the Grates 
of a Kitchen Chimney, for the Spits to turn in, or in a Cham- 
ber to lay Wood on in the Chimney. The former are likewife 
eall'd Racks, and the latter, Dogs. 

Anpovi'LLe fin French Cookery] a Sort of Chitterlings, ei- 
ther of Calves or Hog's Guts, the one ftuff'd with Pork, and the 
other with Udder, Calves Chaldron, &'c. 

Anpovitue’t [French Cookery] Minc'd Veal, Bacon, and 
other Ingredients roll'd into Pafte, or of Eels and Carps Flchh 
minced and pounded. 

Anpra’cune (‘avdeeyen, Gr.) Parflain. 

Sr. A’xprew was taken to be the Patron of Scotland, on ac 
count of a Vifion before a Battle, fuppofed to be won by the 
Piéts againft the Englifb or Northumbrian Danes. 

_ A’xprew, as Knights of St. dadrew, an Order of Knight- 
hood, eftablithed by Archiacws, King of Scotland, A.C. 809, 
called allo Knights of the Thiftie, 

Anpropa’Mas[ avd'epdaues, of te i av dvd eas, i. t, 
of taming Men, Gr.] a kind of hard, wit | lood-Stone, which 
is faid to bleed when rubb'd on a Wheritone ; allo a precious 
Stone, bright as Silver, like a Diamond, in many Squares. 

Axpro'crxus [ard piyurcs, of arig a Man, and urna 
Woman] an Hermaphrodite who is both Man and Woman, hav- 
ing the natura! Parts of both Sexes; a Will-Jill or Scrat. 

Anprocynus (4?rofogy) fuch a Planet as is fometimes hot, 
and fometimes cold. . 

Anpror’pes (of ‘erd'p3¢ of a Man, and ¢id‘s¢ Form, Gr.] 
an Autometon in the Form of a Man, which by means of cer- 
tain Springs, &¢. juitly contriv'd, walks, peaks, &e. 

Anpaoce’psy [Avd'peatlic of rip a Man, and aaSeu, Gr. 
to take} aCuflom among the Athenians, that ifan Athenian were 
kill’d by a Citizen of fome other Place, and the City refus'd to 
deliver up the Citizen to Puniftment, it was lawful to take 
three Inhabitants of fuch City and punifh the Homicide in them. 

Anvro'mepa [Affronomy} a Northern Conttellation confilting 
of 27 Stars. 

Anpvro'samon (“ard pocaquor, Gr.] St. John's Wort, or 
Tutlan. pi bof 

Axvo’spaynces [of Ard pigg “avhp avd'pos a Man, 
a oovys a Sphynx, a poh eg 4 the tan of ' Man and 
a Sphynx. 

npro'romy [of “avip, gen. ard par, and taun a Diffec- 
tion, Gr.} an anatomical Diffeétion of human Bodies. 
Pig Awe'at, to bake or harden Gals, Tiles, &¢. in the 
ire. 

Ane’cvore, a fecret Hiftory, fuch asrelates the fecret Af- 
fairs of Kings and Princes; {peaking with too much Freedom or 
too much Sincerity, of the Manners and Conduct of Perfons in 


Authority. . 
Awe'cooTon? [‘avixd over, Gr.) a Thing not given forth, 
Ane’nooton§ produced or made publick. 
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Angta‘civs, a fhort Knife or Dagger. 

Asemius Fureus [with Chyuitr] a Wind Furnace, for 
ftrong Fires, for diftilling or melting, 

Anemometer [of dveu@ the Wind, and pitecr, Gr, 
Meafure] an Inftrument or Machine for meafuring the Strength 
of the Wind. 

Anemone [‘aveuevn, Gr.) the Emony or Wind-Flower. 

ANEMO'SCOPE MPa md the Wind, and gxorie to view, 
Gr.]a Machine or Device invented to thew the Change of the Air. 

Axenrt [prob. of évavtiovy, Gr.) over-againtt, 

ANENT, about, concerning, if is properly a Scotch Prarp, 

A'xes 2 the Spires or Beards of Barley, or any cther 

A’wss § bearded Grain. 

A’wetuum [drn3ov, Gr.) the Herb Dill. 

Antu’rism 2 [of ‘aveupure to dilate, Gr.) a ftretching or 

ANEY’RISM rfting of the Arteries, fo that they beat 
and fwell continually, till they fometimes become as large as an 
Eggi the Swelling yields if it be preffed with the Finger, but 
quickly recoils. 

A’wew fof a neutw. Du. neu, Ger.) again. 

Awew, over again, the fecond time, Ofc. 

ANFE’LDTHYDE pret his Saxe] a fimple or fingle 

ANPEA‘LTHIDE $ ecufation. Thus it was among the 
Saxons, when the Oath of the Criminal and two more was {uf 
ficient to diicharge him; but his own Oath, and the Oath of 
five more, were required to free him from the Triplex Accu/atio. 

Asrra’cruousn ary = Arama gag F. of enfrafius, L.] the be- 
ing full of Turnings and Windings. 

Anrractures, Turnings and Windings. 

Ancari’a, the prefling of Teamy Hories, Men, €&’¢, for 
publick Service. 

An@arta [Old Records) any vefatious or troublefome Ser- 
Vice or Duty, done by a Tenant to his Lord. 

Ancsio'crapuy [of ‘ayysiov a Veflel and tyexpi a De- 
feription, Gr.) a Defcription ‘ot Veffels in the human Body, i. ¢ 
the Nerves, Veins, Arteries and Lymphaticks. 

ANGEI'omonosPenmous Plants [of ‘ayytis'a Veliel, ms- 
vos alone or fingle, end gwigua, Gr. Seed) uch Plants as have 
a one fingle Seed in the — phone a 

norrosPermous Plants [of ‘ayysiov and oripue, Gr. 
fuch as have Seed Pods. (oF 'eyy _ J 

Ancero’romy [ayyenrouia, of ay¢2 Veffels, and 
Toun of rinvw, Gr. to cut) a cutting open the Vellcls, as in 
the opening a Vein or Artery. 

A’xcer [ » Text, Engel. Dex. Du. and G, Ange, F. 
Angelo, It. Angel, Sp. Anjo Port. Accilus, or Aggilus, Gorb. 
ayysrS, of “ayyiaaw, Gr. todo a Meffage, angel, Sax.Ja 

effenger or Bringer of Tidings, and is moft properly and ge- 
nerally apply'd to thofe Sserentel and intelleétual Beings, which 
are ufed by God as his Minifters to execute the Orders of Divine 
Providence. ; 

Ancet, a Gold Coin, in Value Ten Shillings, having the 
Figure of an Angel ftampt on it. 

‘ meet cop, Gold of the fame Finenefs as that of the coin'd 
ngels, 

AnceL snot, Chain Shot, being a Cannon Bullet cut in 
two, and the Halves being joined together by a Chain. 

Anoet Bed, an open Bed without Bed-polts. 

Ance’Lica [Botany] an Herb. 

ANce'LIca [angeligue, F. amgelico, It. and Sp. of ‘ayzt- 
Arei, Gre] a famous Dance among the Greeds. 

Awce'icat [angelicus, L.] pertaining to, partaking of the 
Nature of Angels. 

AnceticaL Garment, a Monkith Garment, which Men put 
ona little before their Death, that they may receive the Benefit 
of the Prayers of the Monks. 

Ance'Licatness (of angelique, F. angelicus, L.] the being 
angelical, angelical Nature, &¢. 

Ance’tict, a Seét fo denominated from their yielding extra 
vagant Worlhip to Angels. 

Ance'ticus Pxlvis (Pharmacy) a Diftinéiion that Schroder 
gives to Mercwrins vite. Can 

A’ncevot (Cookery) a certain Sort of fmall French ce 
alfo a Mufical Inttrument fomething like a Lure. 

Ancer [of angre. Daz. a Su. to repent, or as Cafay- 
don will of “Ayec, or ceyn, Gr.) Ire,Wrath. 

Te Axcer, to make or render angry, to put ina Paffion. 

Ancer is defcrib’d in Painting or Sculpture, by a Woman 
of a fierce Afpeét, in Armour, leading a Dragon which fpits 
Fire, holding in one Handa Sword, and in the other a faming 
Torch. Or, according to others, with a Sword in her Hand, 
in a Pofture as if thrufting at Some-body; Cupid at, the fame 
Time prefenting her an Arrow. Near her a Table, yo 
which ftand Bottles, Glaffes, Dice and Cards, and at ber Feat 
a Hedge-Hog. 7 : 

Avoes uae reprefented by a young Man, rqund fhoulder'ds 
his Face bloated, with ‘parkling Eyes, a round Brow, a tharp 
Nofe; wide Noftrils, he is armed, his Creft is a Boar's Head + 
from which iffues Fire and Smoke, a drawn Swordin one — 

L : . 
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and a lighted Torch in the other, all in red. Youth is fubject 
to Anger. The Boar is an Animal much inclin'd to Wrath 
The Sword intimates that Anger prefently lays hold of it; the 

uff'd Cheeks, &¢. that Anger often alters the Face, by the 
boiling of the Blood, and inflames the Eyes. Sce Plate, Fig. 8. 

Ancerty, pifionately. 

Ancero’na [ainong the Reman, fo called of Angina the 
Squinfy, as having cur'd the Remans of that Diltemper] the 
Goddels of Patience or Silence, her Statue was piac’d on the 
Altar of Pleafure. 

Ancerona'zia, Fealts celebrated to Angerena, the Goddels 
of Patience and Silence. 

A'xar [in Surgery] thofe Swellings or Tamours in the Groin 
eall'd Buboes. 

Ancicio'sst [of “ayzvs and yawcoa, the Tongue, Gr.) 
Perfons who flammer in their Speech and Tongue, edpecially 
= as with great Difficulty pronounce the Letters, K, L and 


A’xettpo [ofan and xilo, Sex. Payment] The bare fingle Va- 
Iuation or Compenfation of a Criminal; the Satista¢tion made 
for a Man or Thing; a Mulét or Fine. 

Aversa = Surgeons] the mage » an Inflammation of 
the Jaws and Throat at d with a continual Fever, and a 
Difficulty of Breathing and Swallowing, L. 

Anoint Lint [Botany] Dodder. 

AnGio'Locy [ay ytuacpia, of ‘apysia Velfcls, and Ate 
Gr. to fay) a Treatife or Ditcourle of the Veifels ot a human 
Body, as of the Veins, Arteries, Sinews, &-. 

An ANGLE [F, degels, Ie. dg, Sp. Ongel, De. and G. 
Angel, Sux. anzgulus,L.] a Corner; allo a Rod with Line and 
Hook for Fithing. . 

Axcie [in Gesmetry) a Space comprehended betwegn the 
mecting of two Lines, which is either greater or lets, as thofe 
Lines incline to one another, or ftand further dittant alander, 
thefe Angles are cither plain or {pherical. 

A Plain Axcue (in nears) is the Diftance or Opening of 


two Lines that touch one another in the fame Plane ; 
but fo as not to make one ftrait Line, and the Lines 
that form it are called Legs, as in the Figure annex'd; 
or it is a Space bounded by the Meeting of two 
Lines, which cut one another on a Plane, 2 in the 
Figure, and are either right-dimed, curvilinear, or 
mixed, the firlt of which are the Angles annex'd. 
Curzvilineal Geometry) or crooked-lined Angle, 
Carvilinear ARSE i 5 made 2 the Interfection or all 
Cutting oue another of two crooked Lines, as in 
the Figure, 


Mixt Axcie [Geometry] is made by the Mcst- 
ing of a right Line with a crooked or curved Line, 
as in the Figure. 


A Spherical Ancte [ Gumetrs J is an Angle 

made by the Meeting of two Angles of great Ctr- 

{» eles, which intercept or mutually cut one another 

\c/ on the Surface of the Globe or Sphere, as the Fi- 
J) gure ABC, 


Awnetes, whether plain or fpherical, may be 
conlidered, as right, acute and obtule. 

A Right Axcis [Gesmetry} is an Angle made 
by a Line falling perpendicularly on anuther, or 
that which fubtend§ an Arch of go Degrees or a 
fourth Part of a Circic, as in the Figure, all Circles 
being commonly divided into 360 Pats, call’d De- 


s. 
wig Acate Axcis [Geometry] is an Angle thet 
is lefs than a Right Angle, or than go rees, 
as in the Figure, and is fo call'd becaufe the angular 
Point is tharp. 


An Obtafe Anete [Geometry] is one which has 


its angular Point blunt of broad, and is greater than 
LAY 1 fo a its angular Point confifting of more 
than go Degrees, as in the Figure A, which is fo 
much more than 90 Degrees, as B is lefs than go, 
both together making a Semi-circle or 180 Degrees. 
Right Ancien Triangle, is one which has 
one right Angle, as the Angle A in the Figure, 
the other two B and C, being both acute, and 
making both together but go Degrees. 


Oblique AnGLt, is a Name ufed in common to both acute 


Jl obtute Angles. ; : 
an] obtuie Ane c5 fevenl other Names according to their 


Cc 
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different Pofitions, their Relations to the refpeftive Figures they 
are in, and the Lines that form them, as 
Adjacent 
Contiguous 


hates [Gevrmetry) which have Cc 
sig one Leg, common to 
both Angles, and hoth taken together are equal to 
two right ones, as in the Figure the Angles ABC, 
CBD; CBD, DBE; DBE, EBA are contiguous 
Angles. 
Oppofite [Geemetry] are fuch as are 
Vertical made by two Right-lines 
crofiing each other, and which only touch in the 
angular Point; they are Vertical, on Account of 
= noes Spree ad verticem, or atthe Top, 
as the Angles A and B cre vertical or oppolite ng’: ihe- 
wife C and D. ee 


An Ancve allo ina Triangle is faid to be oppe- 
fite to the Side that fubtends it, as the Angle A is 
oppofite to the Side BC, and the Angle C to the A 
Side AB, and the Angle B to the Side AC, asin D 
Cc 


ANGLEs 


the Figure, 


Internal y (Geometry) if a Line ents 
Oppofite Ascras} twoothers that are parallel, 
the Angles C and D are called internal and oppo. 
fite, in refpett to the external ones A and B. to 
which they are refpectively equal, asin the Figure 


Alternate ANciEs [Gesmetry] are the Angles E 
FeandC, which are elceaneehe equal to one kot gg ee 
_ External Axcies (Geometry) are the Angles of any right- 
lin’d Figure without it, when all the Sides are feverally produc'd 
and lengthened; and all being taken together are equal to four 
Right Angles. 

Internal Axcis (Geometry) are all Angles made by the Sides 
of any Right-lined Figure within, 

Ancowe at the Centre of a Circle, is an Angle 
Whote Vertex isat the Center of the Circle, and 
and whole Legs are two Rais of a Circle, as in 
the Figure. 


An Avate im the Segrvent of a Circle, is that 
Which is included between two Chords, that flow 
from the fame Point in the Periphery, as in the 
Figare. ‘ 


4 Solid Axcue [Geometry] is contain'd under more than two 
Planes or plain Angles, not being in the fame Place and Mecting 
in a Point. 

Equal Solid Axques [Geometry] are fach as are contain'd 
under plain Angles, equal borh in Multitude and Magnitude. 

AnGue of Conta? (Geometry) is that which a Circle or other 
Curve makes with a Tangent at the Point of Contact. 

Horned ANGLE [Geometry] an Angle made by a Right-line, 
either a ‘Tangent or a Secant, with the Periphery of a Circle. 


Homelogexs Axcis (Georsctry] are fuch as in 
two Figures, retain the Order from the firft in both 
Figures O X, 


Ana er at the Periphery? [Geometry] is com- 

ANGLE at the Segment i prehended between 
the two Chords AB and BD, and ftands on the 
Arch AB, . 


Cifaid Axcue [Geometry] the inner Angle which is made by 
two convex fpherical Lines interiefting cach other. 

Pelecoid ANGus (Geometry) an Angle in the Shape and Fi- 
gure of an Hatchet, 

Sifreid Axcis [Geometry] an Angle in the Form of a Si/- 
tram, 

Ancres[in Anatomy) are underftood of the Corner of the 
Eye or Canthi, where the upper Eye-lid meets with the under. 

Ancte of ¢ Wall { Architecture] is the Point or Corner, where 
the two Faces or Sides of a Wall meet. 

Axe es [Afre/gy) Certain Houtes of a Scheme of the Hea- 
yens, the firit Houie or Horofcope is called the Angle of the 
Ea/?, the feventh the Angle of the /#g?, the fourth Houfe the 
Angle of the North, the tenth Houfe the Angle of the Sewth. 

Anoier of Longitude (Afremomy) is the Angle which the 
Circle of a Star's Longitude makes with the Meridian at the 
Pole of the Evliptick. 

ANGLE of the fame Poftion [.ffromemy] an Angle that is 
made by the Meeting of an Arch of a Meridian Line with an 
Arch of the Azimuth or any other great Circle that paffes thro 
the Body of the Sun. 7 

Anois of Elengaticn [Ajroncmy] is the Difference between 
the true Place of the Sun, and the Geocentrick Place of the 


Planet. 
Aset: 


AN 


Avorn of Commutation (Aftronomy) is the Dierence be- 
tween the truc Place of the Sun, feen from the Earth, and the 
Place of a Planet reduced to the Ecliptick. : 

Awaits of Incidence [in Cateptricks] is the lefler Angle made 
by an incident Ray of Light with the Plane of a Specu/um or 
if the Speculum be concave or convex with a Tangent in the 
Point ot Incidence, or, as others define it, an Angle made by 
a Ray of Light falling on a Body with any ‘Tangent Line o! that 
Body that is next the luminous Body. 

Asere of Incidence (in Divptricts] is an Angle made by 
an incident with a Lens or other refracting Surface. 

Ancie of or at the 

Cc Centre (in Fortification) 

jis the Angle GKF, 
which is formed by the 
Concurrence of two ttrait 
Lines drawn from the 
Angles of the Figure FC. 

ANGLE of the Cirgum- 
ference (in Forti.) is the 
next Angle made by the 
Arch, which is drawn 
trom one Gorge to the 





oie of the Counterfearp (in Fortification) is formed by 
the two Sides of the Counterfcarp meeting before the middie of 
the Courtin. 

Ancwe of the Courtim (in Fortification) or the Angle of the 
Flank B AE is is formed by or contained between the Courtin 
and the Flank in any Piece of Fortifimntion. ; Z 

Anoxe of the Complement of the Line of Defence (in Forei- 
fication] is the Angle proceeding from the Interfection of the 
two Complements the one with the other. — 

Diminifeed Axoun [in Fortification } is the Angle BCF, 
which is formed by the Mecting of the outermoft Sides of the 
Polygon, and the Face of the altion. : hh 

nate of the exterior Figure (in Fortification) is the fame 
as the Angle of the Pe/ygem, and 1s the Angle FON form’d at 
the Point of the Baftion C, by the Meeting of the two outer- 
mott Sides or Bafes of the Polygon FC and CN. 

Ancte of the interior Figure (in habia he the Angle 
GHM, which is formed in H the Center of the Baltion by the 
Meeting of the innermott Sides of the Figure G H and H M. 

Ancre Flanking [in a is the Angle which is made 
by the two rafant Lines of nee, ofz. the two Faces of the 
Baftion prolonged, 

Axc Leg "fanking upwards (Fortification) is the Angle GLH 
formed by the flanking Line and the Courtin. ; 

Flanked ANGLE e Fortification) is the Angle BCS, which 
is made by the two Faces BC, CS, and is the utmoft Part of 
the Baltion, molt expos'd to the Enemy’s Batteries, and is there- 
fore called by fome the Angle of the Bajtion, or the Point of the 
Bustin. 

= forming the Flank (Fortification) is that which con- 
filts of one Flank and one Demi-gerge; or it is compofed by the 
Flank and that Side of the Polygon, running from the Flank to 
wt Angle of the Polygon, and were it extended would crofs the 


jon. 

Anois forming the Face [Fortification] is an Angle made of 
one Flank and one Face. 

Anare of the Moat (in Fortification) is an Angle which is 
made before the Curtain where it is interfedted. 

Re-entrimg pvous (Fortification) is an Angle which re- 

Re-entrant OS* tires inwards towards the Place, 

Saliant Ancie ([Fert,fcation] is an Angle which advances 
its Point towards the Field. 

Anctis of the Epauie [Fortification] is the Angle ABC, 

Axate of the Shoulder § which is formed by the Lines of 
the Face BC and the Flank A B. 

ANGLE flanking outward 2 [Fortification] is formed by the 

Anote of the Tenaille two Lines fichant in the Faces of 
the two Baltions extended, till they meet in an Angle towards 
the Curtain , and is that which always carries its Point in towards 
the Work, and is called dlfo the Dead Angle, or Angle of the 
Mest. ; 

Ancce of Elevation [in Meebanicks] an Angle comprehended 
between the Line of Direction of a Projeétile, and a horizontal 
Line. 

ANGusE of Direfion [Mecbanicks] an Angle comprehended 

yeen the Lines of Direétion of two confpiring Forces, 

Ancre fof Incidence (Mechamicks} an Angle made by the 
Line of Direction of an impinging Body in the Point of Contaét. 

Ascie of RefleBion (Mecbanicks] an Angle made by the 
Line of Direttion of a reflected Body, in the Point of Contact 
from which it rebounds. 

Asoves of @ Bartalion (Military Affairs] are made by the 
lait Men at ute Ends of Ranks and Files, 


AN 


Front Ascres [Military Affairs] the two laf Men of the 
front Rank. 

Rear Ancxes' [Military Affairs] the two laft Men of the 
Rear Rank. 

Anote of the Eaf (in Navigation) is that Point of the Com- 
pafs that the Ship fails upon. 

Optick Ancua, is that which is contain’d or included between 
two Rays drawn from the extreme Points of an Objeét to the 
Center of the Pupil. 

Ancie of Inclination [Optichs) is the Angle made by a Ray 
of Incidence, and the Axis of Incidence. 7 

Ancxe of the Interval of two Places [in Opticts} an Angle 
that is fubtended by the Lines direéted from the Eye. 

Ancxe of Reflecion [in Opsicts] is an Angle form'd by the 
reflected Ray, at the Point of Reflection, with the other Part of 
the Tangent Line. 

ANGLE refrafted [in Opricks) isan Angle between the refrac- 
ted Ray and the*Perpendicular. 

Ancxe of Refraétien [in Opticks] isan Angle made by the Ray 
of Incidence, extended through another Medium {as out of the 
Air into the Water) and the Ray of Refraétion. 

Optickh Axcie? [in Opticés) is an Angle included between 

Pijual Axcres two Rays, drawn from the nwo extreme 
Points in an Obicct to the Center of the Pupil, as ABC, Which 
is comprehended between the Rays A B and BC. 


A 


Arcre [in Sciagraphy, i.e. Dialling) an Angle that is made 
by the ftrait Line, preceding from the Sun to the Dial Plane. 

To A'nc.e (engeten, Du. angeln, G. of Angel, Sax. an 
Hook] to fith with an Angling Rod. 

To Ancve with a Silver Hook, to give a Bribe, or to beltow 
more to obtain a ‘Thing than it is id 

A’worer (of Anzel, Sax.] one who fithes with an Angle. 

Anorers [among fey Rogues] are thof= who go about the 
Streets with a Stick and a Hook at the End of it, to fh any Thing 
within Reach out of Shops or Windows. 

A’satra, that Part of Great Britain, called Bng/and. 

A’neticism (Anglici/mwm, L.] a Di€lion in the Idiom, or 2 
manner of Speech peculiar to the Fag/ié Tongue. 

Ancticus Suder, io. the Engl Sweat [with Phyficians] 
an Epidemical Colliquative Fever, rife in Engéand, fuch as was 
once in the Time of Henry VII. L. 

AnconeRr, a Sort of Pear. 

Anokity, inan angry Manner. 

Axcry, moved with the Paffion of Anger, o. Anger. 

Ancry, in Anger. in a \affion. 

be that's Axcry without a Caufe, 
Bus be picafed without Amends. 
And it is but reafonable he fhould be fo, or not pleas'd at all. 
as Ancry ag a Cagp. 

Ic is faid a Wafp will fling after it isdead: This is going too 
far; but that the hinder Part feparated from the He Bo- 
dy, will put forth the Sting with great Force after Separation, is 
affirm'd by many. 

Ancue'tves [with Fa/coners} finall Worms ejected by fick 
Hawks. 

Anxcur'cenous [anguigenas, L.] ingendred or begotten of 
Serpents. 

Ascur'rFEer [Afronomy] a Conftellation or Clufter of 

Ancur'rinens§ Stars, the Figure of which on a Globe 
reprefents a Man holding a Serpent. 

Ancur'NEAL [eames eter to an Eel. 

ANGuI'NEAL hota an Hyberbola of an Eel-like Figure, 
which cuts its Aflymptote with contrary Flexions, and is pro- 
duced both Ways into Pgessa Mw - 

A’scuist [angor,L. angoif?, F. Ango/cia, It. Ang, De. 
and G.} pal Sa La ringld Grief of Mid 

A’xoutar [angulaire, F. angolare, It. of angalaris, L.J 
pertaining to, or having A or Corners. 

A’nourarness [angu/sire, F. angularis, L.) baving Cor- 
ners. 

A’xcutar Moticr Ler tlpeteig a Compound Sort of Mo- 
= wherein the moveable both fli des and revolves at the fame 

ime. : 

Axcutan Moticn (with Afironsmers) is the Increafe of the 
Diftance of any two Planets, revolving round any Body as the 
common Center of Motion. 

Ancuta’airy (of asgalaris, L.) the Cornerednefs, the hav- 
ing Nooks and Corners. 

Axouuo’stty [with Pbilofopders) the Quality of that which 
has feveral or many Angles, 

; Ancust 


ee re 
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: anguffo, It. and L. of angafws, L.J narrow. 
ene fof angufus, Le Narrownels, Straitness. 
AnGu'sTITY [of angu/fitas, L.) Straitnefs or Narrownels of 

Place ; alfo Straitnefs of Circumitances, Poverty, +. 
Annatti'xa [with Phyicians] Medicines that promote Re- 

fpiration. 

Anne (0%; 
{5 of Breath, ms : ; 

CAMRELITUS, a Shortnefs and Thicknefs of Breath, as in an 

Apbmd, L. : : 

“Auweio’ss [anbelofus, L,} fetching Breath quick and fhort; 
fing and Blowing. ; 

tRencre'cs {in bu Lato} a Term wfed to fignify that every 

one fhould pay his refpective Part and Share, as Sco# and Let, ac- 
cording to the Cuftom of the Country, 
Awice'tuM [Ariatie, Gr} or pea 
Asie’xtep, made void. truttrated. “ 
A-nsonrs (of @ and the Genitive Pofleflive, of Night, or of 

“fnaihts, G.) by Night. . 
res peat from which Jedigs is procured. 
pei [ anilite:, L.] the being a very old Wo- 
ANLity man. = oe 
A’xima, the Breath, alfo the Principle of Life in, the ratio- 

nal, Joniitive or vegetative Soul, Le ° ss 
Anita gutmi, an Ethiopian and Indias Gum, like Frankin- 


a Panting, a Difficulty of Breathing; Short- 


f L. . . m # 6 
* boss (in Mujick Books) fignikes with Life and Spirit, 
A’ximato § and is much theJame as evvace, Whichis a De- 


ree of M nt between Large and Aiken. — 

- ay seta, sicpails {with Chyasfs) Sud Martis, i. e. Salt of fron 

cl, ZL. ; 

i re ima erticulorum [with Pbyicians] Hermodatiyls, fo cal- 

led, becaule of their Etncacy in Ditorders of the Joints. ZL. 
Asima Pulmonum [with Acopmyg } ypu ' Saffron, fo 
Hed on account of its being good for the Lungs, L. 

Avia Saturn [ i. t. he Soul of Lead) the Extract of 


L. eg: fe 

Anima Mundi, called by Plate Juxii 7% xicus, the Soul of 
the World, or of the Uniwer/e [with Natura//fs) is a certain 

ure, Ethereal Subftance or Spirit, which is diffufed throngh the 

fafs of the World, whic# intorms, attuates and unites the di- 
“vers Parts of it into one great, perfect, organical or vital Body, L. 

The madern Péatenij?s explain the Anima Mundi to be a cer- 
tain Ethereal, Univerfal Spirit; which exiits perfectly pure in 
the Heavens, but pervading Elementary Bodies on Earth, and 
intimately mixing with all the minute Atoms of it, affumes 
fomewhat of their Nature, and thence becomes of a peculiar 
kind. : i cg 7 ~ 

Some again define it to be a certain ignifick Virtue, or vivifick 
Heat infus'd into the Chaos, and difieminated through the whole 
Frame of it, tor the Confervation, Nutrition and Vivification 

f it. * 

. A’wimance [animebiliz, L.) that hath Life and Breath, or 
capable of being animated, . 

Animapve’rsion [ F. of animadverfio L. ] a ferious Confi- 
deration and Reflection upon any Matter, alfo a Remark or Ob- 

fervation on a Book, &'r. 

Aximapve'rsive [of asimadvertere, L.) confidering or re- 
fieéting. 

Autuavve r'siveness [of aninws and advertere, L.] the ani- 
madverfive Faculty. 

To Antuanve'’xt [animadvertere, L.] to turn or bend the 
Mind to any Thing + to obferve, to take Notice jof; alfo to re- 
mark. 

A’ximat [F. Sp. Port. and L. Animale, It. i. e a living 
Creature) is by fome defined to bea Being, which befides the 
Power of growing, increafing, and producing its like (which Ve- 
getables allo have) is further endowed with Senfation and {ponta- 
neous Motion. 

Others define Animal to be an organical Body, confifting of Vef- 

- felsand Juices, and taking in the Matter of its Nutriment by a 

Part called the Mouth, whence it is convey'd into other Veffeis 
called Inteftines, having (as it were) Roots, whereby it draws in 
its Nourifhment. after the Manner of Plants. 

Ax Hg Adj. [animalis, L.) pertaining to living Creatures, 
oF to Life. . 

Antmat Exeulty [with Philsfopber:] is defined to be that Fa- 
culty by which a Stn exercifes Scnfe, Motion, and the principal 
Functions of the Mind, as Imagination, Reafoning, Memory. 

ANIMAL Secretion [in Medicine] is the A& whereby the di- 
vers Juices of the Body are fepargted or fecreted from the com- 

amon Mats of Blood by Means ofthe Glands., 

ANIMAL Motion, is the fame that is called Mufcular Motion. 
Hen MAL Part of Man (with Moralifts, L.] the fenfible 
Un derftanding. Oppofition to the rational Part, ‘which is the 

ANIMAL Spirits, & fine fabtil Juice or Humour in Animal 


AN 


Boies, fuppofed to be the great Inftrument of Mufcular Motion, 
Senfation, &e. 

Animat Fun@ions, are thole without which we cannot per- 
ceive, will, remember, &c. as Feeling, Seeing, Imagining, 
Judging, Paffions, voluntary Motion, é&¢, 

ANiMa‘LITY ; [ammaditas, L.] the animal Faculty. 

A'NIMALNESS 

Anima’tcuta [a Diminutive of Anima’) a Minute Crea- 
ture, fcarce difcernible by the naked Eye ; but may be difcovered 
by the a on a Microfcope in meft Liquors, ‘but there are 

rodigious Numbers in black Pepper Water, and Water in which 
whee & ce, have been fleeped for four or five Days, alfo in hu- 
man Seed. 

A’sitats, there was nothing fo remarkable in the Eryprian 
Religion, as the prepoliterous Worfiip that Nation paid ro Ani- 
mals, fuch as the Cat, the Jchueumon, the Deg, the Fbis, the 
Wolf, the Crocedile, and feveral others ; which they had in 
high Veneration, as well dead as living. While they were liv- 
ing, they had Lands fet apart for the Maintenance of each Kind; 
and both Men and Women were employ'd in feeding and attend- 
ing on them; the Children fucceeding their Parents in that Of- 
fice, which was looked upon as an high Honour, wearing certain 
Badges or Enfigns, by which being Sitinguithed at a Diltance, 
they were faluted by bending of the Knee, and other Demon- 
firations of Reipeét. T’o thele, and to the Deities to which 
they were facred, the Inhabitaats of the feveral Cities, where 
they were Worlhipped, ottered up their Prayers, and in pertica- 
lar for the Recovery of Children from Sicknefs, whofe Heads 
they fhaved all over, or in Part, and putting the Hair into one 
Balance, and Silver into the other, when the Silver over-ba- 
binced, they gave it to the Keepers of the Animals, who there- 
with provided Food for them. which was ufually Fifh cut in 
Pieces; but the /ebaexmons and Cats were fometimes fed with 


‘Bread and Milk. The extravagant Worfhip which the Egy 


tiams paid to thefe Deities, as to the Bulls at Memphis, and He- 
dropelts, the Goat at Mendis, the Liom at Leontopolis, and the 
Crocodile at the Lake Maris, and at many others, at different 
Places, exceeds all Belicf. For they were kept in confecrated Ine 
clofures, and well attended on by Men of high Rank, who at a 
great Experce provided Vittuals for them, which confifled of 
the greatelt Daintics. They were wathed in hot Baths, anointed 
with the molt precious Ointments, and perfumed with the moft 
odoriferous Scents; they lay on the richeft Carpets, and other 
coltly Furniture, and that they might want nothing to make 
their Life as happy as poilible, They had the molt beautiful Fe- 
males of the feveral Kinds provided for them, to which the 
gave the Title of their Concubines. When any of thefe Ani- 
mals died, they lamented them as if they had been their deareft 
Children, and frequently laid out more than they were worth 
in their Funeral. In the 3 of Prelemy, the Son of Lagws 
the Apis dying of old Age at Mempbis, his Keeper beftowed no 
lefs than 50 Talents of Silver, or almolt 130000 Crowns over 
and above all his Subitance, in the burying of him. And it is 
alfo related, that fome Keepers of thofe Creatures, have {quin- 
dered away rococo Talents, an immenfe Sum, in the Mainte- 
nance of them. The dead Bodies of the facred Animals were 
wrapped up in fine Linnen, and carried to be embalmed, and 
being anointed with Oil of Cedar, and other aromatic hip ee 
— to preferve them from Putrefaétion, were buried in facred 
Coffins. 

To A’ximate [animer, F, animare, It. amirear, Sp. ani-= 
mare, L*) wo give Lifes to enliven or quicken; alfo to encou- 
rage, to hearten, to abet, epg, or fet on: 

A’nimateo Mercury [with Chymi?s] Quickfilver impregna- 
ted with fome fubtil and ipirituous Particles, fo as te render it 
capable of growing hot, when mix’d with Gold. 

Animate [ammatus, L.) animated, endued with Life, in 
Contradiltinction to inanimate, or fuch Things as have not 


Life. 


Antmaten Needle, a Needle touch'd with a Load‘Stons. 

Animate Power (Mechanicks] is ufed to fignify a Power in 
Man or Brute, in Contradiflinction to an inanimate one, a3 
that of Springs, Weights, és’, 

A’wimateness [of animé, F. animatus, L.] the being ani- 
mated. 

Axima’Tion, the informing, furnifhing or fupplying an 
Animal Body witha Soul. Asa Feetus or Child in the Womb, 
is Gid to be come to its Animation, when it begins to aét like 
@ true living Creature; or after the Mother (according to the 
ufual Expretlion) is quick. F. of L. 

Aximative, having the Nature or Faculty to animate. 

Animes’ [in Heraldry] is when the Eyes, &'¢. of any rapa- 
cious Creature, are born of a different Tinéture from the Crea- 
ture it felf. 

Anrmo’par [with Afrologer:] one of the Methods forne ule 
of rectifying Nativities, as to find out artificially the exact Mi- 
nute afcending at a Perfon’s Birth. 

Anisors 


AN 


Asimo’se {.tefea/us, L.) couragious; alfo ftomachful. 

" Aximo’sewess [amimojité, Fe animyitus, L.] the having an 
Animotity. 

Animo’sity [amimafité, F. animefitd, It. anitcyitad. Sp. of 
animojitar, L-) Quarrel, Contention, Heart-burning, &¢, 

Aw jour and wast (Law Term) a Forfeiture, when a Man 
has connnitted Petty Tredion and Feéeny, and has Lands held of 
tome common Perfon, which hall be teized tor the King, and 
remain in his Hands a Year and Day, next after the Attainder, 
and then the Trees thall be pulled up; except he, to whom the 
Finds thould come by Eicheat or Foriciture, redeem it of the 
King. : - 

\ntsca’Leror, i ¢ the Arfesferateber (Anatomy) a 

Axtscauproris Mujeuli par Mutele called 
abo Latiiemus dori; trom its Largencls, ged. the broadelt of 
tlw Back, a Pair of Mutcles, {9 called from that Action that is per- 
formed by the help of it, it ferving to draw the Arm backwards 
and downwards. 

Astsum ( dais, Fo and Sp. dnice, It."Arizor, Gr.) Anife, 
atragrant Herb, ZL. 

Anise or Axise Sev, {ce daifum. 

A’weer (at Avyferdam) a liquid Meafure, the 4th Part of 
the dew, containing two Srekans, cach Stekaa containing fixtcen 
Meazées, the Mingle two Paris Pints. 

Asxre (ackel, Dy.) the Joynt between the Foot & the 
Ler. 

A’sxrep ( Heraldry) a fort of Crofs born in Coats of Arms, 
the Ends of which are in the Shape of the Flooks of an Anchor, 
fer Anchored. 

Anxy'tosis ["Avxvaeors of dexvan, Gr. a Calixs in a 
Juncture ] a Diteafe in the Junétures of an human Body , where 
the nervous Liquor, which fhould lubricate the Bones, growing 
too thick clog, up, and as it were cement them within one 
another. 

Asna’tes [F. Asnali, It. Awéles, Sp.) Hittories or Chro-* 
nicles of Things done, from Year to Year, L. 

Anwaxes ( Old Records) Yearlings or young Cattle of the 
firit Year, 2. 

A’wNakist , a Writer of Annals. 

A’swats [ Aanales, Lo} annual or yearly Chronicles, or a 
Chronological Account of remarkable Patiages, that happen in a 
Kingdom or Republick from Year to Year. Annals are different 
from Hi in this Refpett, becauie Hiltory defcants on the 
Evepts and the Caufes of them. (‘This Subltantive has no Singu- 


lar Number, 

' A’wnats 2 [the Firk-Fruits of Ecclefiaftical Benefices, being 
Axwa'tes§ the Value of one Year's Profit, formerly paid ro 
the Pope, but now to the King. 

Axwe’at (probably of on-zlan, Sex. to burn, &¢. J] a Com- 
modity brought from Berbery, and ufed in Dying, Painting, 
&e. 

Awnga'tine,-a Method or Art of baking Glafs, fo that 
the Colour may penetrate quite through it ; allio a particular Way 
of baking Tiles. 

To Axna’x [ennexer, F. anexdr, Sp. annexum, of anneia- 
re, L.] to join or anite one Thing with another. 

Axnaxa’tion [in Lew) the uniting of Land or Rents to the 
Crown. 

annevenes fee aniented. ae 

NNIHILABLE, Ca of being annihilat 

To hasrwiaivs | acnblon: It. aniguilar, Sp. of anni- 
éilaturt, L.} to reduce or bring any created Being to nothing j 
to utterly deftroy it. 

Awninita’tion [annibilazione, It. of annibilatio, L.] a 
reducing a Subftance to nothing, &c. or a total deftroying or také 
ing away its Exittence, L. 

Anwxt nupites [in Lace) the marriageable Age of a Virgin, 
hefore which Time fhe is faid to be infra nubiles annos, the ‘Time 
is at twelve Years of Age. 

Axwive’rsary [anniverfaire, F. anmiverfario, It. and Sp. of 
anniverjarivs, VL.) annually or every Year at a certain Tj- 
me, cclebrated every Year. 


An Anweve'nsany [with Romaaijts] a ig dee or Sex. ° 


vice faid by a Popith Prieit once every Year, for a Perfon de- 
eeale 
Awsniversary Dass [with the ancient Anglo-Saxons} cer- 
_ tain Days ore to be obterved folemnly , yearly in Comme- 
moration of the Death pela tor of Saints; alfo Days at the 
Return of the Year, on which ufed to pray for the Souls of 
their Friends deceafed ; which Cultom the Romeni/?s itil retain, 
Aswo Domsnt [i-¢. in the Year of our Lord] that Compu- 
tation of Time, from the Birth of our Saviour, which is uled 
to form the Date of publick Deeds and Writings in England, 
with the Addition of the Year of the King's Reign. 
Anwot’saxes [in Law] Nufance. a Hurt or Offence cither 
to a public Place, asa high Way, Bridge or common River, or 
to a private -one by laying any Thing that may breed Infection ; 
by encroaching or the like. 


AWN, 


As sotsance, the Name of a Writ brought upoii this T'ranf: 
grefson. 

Anwo'Lis [in America] an Animal about the Bignefs of a Li-- 
card, whofe Skin is ofa yellowith Colour, It continually proles 
about the Cottages for Food in the Diy Time, arid. lics undeF 
Ground at Night, making a loud Noite, 

= No'stry [anagitas, L.) Agednets. 

Axnota’tion (FE. annotatione, It. amsticion, Sp. of smmotes 
tie, L.) an Oba, rica, a Remark, &¢. L. . of 

To Axnou'nce [anncacer, P. annwazjare, It. anuncitr, Sp.) 
to declare, notify, pronounce, publi ; : 

To Axwo’y [ probably of awie, F. to hurt; damage, &%¢] 
to cndammage, hurt, prejudice, to be offenfive in Smed. . 

Annoy, Damage, Prejudice. 

Gfret Axwoy comes Top. H.G. Suf Schmertjen, @:her. 
tren. After Rain, Sun-Shine, Ps? mubila Poebus. A faying 
People sré apt to comfort themfelves with in Trouble, Upor a, 
Suppofition , that as Sun-Shine follows Rain, fo good Fortune 
mutt neceflarily fucceed evil Fortune. 

Axmoy‘ance, Offonfivencfs in Smell ; alfo Damage, Pre- 
juice. 

Asxua’tta, Oblations made by the Relations of deceafed 
Persons, on the Day of their Deaths every Yeary which Day our 
Forefithers called the Yéar's-Day, or Years-Mind, on which Mata 
was lolemnly celebrated. , 

_A’swuat Peajion [in Law] a Writ by which the King, ha- 
vieg an annual Penfion due to him from an Abbot or Prior jor any 
ot its Chaplains, ufed to demand it, é:’r. : : 

A’sxuan [amuvel, Fe annuale, It. anvil, Sp. of aghins, L] 
that comes every Year, yearly. ° 

Axsnuat Leaves [ Botany ] fuch as put forth in the Spring 
of the Year, &¢. but perith im the Winter. 

Assuaw Equation (Ajronomy] is the Equation of the mean 
Motion of the Sun and Moon, and of the Apogee and Nodes, 

AnNUA La, a yearly Supend, anciently alligned to a Prictk 


for obferving the Anniveriary or faying continued one 
Year for the Soul of the decealed Perfon. : 
ANNUALLY, yearly. 
Axxuats [with Beteni?s] Plants that are to be raifed every 


Year, fuch as die away in the Winter. 
Assua’tes Mufeuli [with Auatomifl:} a Pair of Mulcles fo 
called, becaufe they cave the Head to nod direétly forward, they 
are feated at the Root of the tranfverfe Verrebra@e of the Back. 
pp aa aga an ; uity. 
wNuITY [of aamxs, L. ly] a yearly Income or Rent 
that is to be vel for Term of Life ; an destitg is diferent from 
a Rent only in this, that the former only charges the Granter of 
his Heirs, whereas a Rent is payable out of Land, _ 

_ Dr. Halley in his Obfervations on the Brefluw Bills of Mortas 
lity, thews that it is 8o to 1 a Perfon of 25 Years of Age does 
not dic in a Year; that it is §} to one that a Man of 40 lives 
Years ; and that one of 30 may reasonably expeét to live 27 oF 
28 Years: So great a Difference there is between the Life of Man 
at different Ages; thatit is tooto 1, if one of 20 lives out a 
Year; and but 38 tot, that one of so does fo. 

—— _ — os ot mgtigriri 6 has conftruéted the 
lowing Tables, fhewi alug of Annuities fr 

sth Year of Life to the ot, ite 
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To Axnu'L, [annullare, It. ensldr, Sp. of anmulier, P. of 
nxilv:,L. none) to abolith, to repeal, to make void. 
A’snutar [aanularis, L.) pertaining to a Ring. 
Axxutar Carttlage [ in Anatomy) _ the fecond Cartilage or 
Grille of the Top of the ar preeel Larynx, encompafied by 
it, zs it were by a Ring. 

Annurar Ligament [ —) a ftrong Lirament encom- 
pafling the Carpus or Wrift after the manner of a Brace’ 

Annucanis Dégitur, the Ring Finget, that which is betwixt 
the Middle Finger, and the Lite Finger, L. 

Annucanis Procefus (with Anatomift:) a certain Bunch or 
Knob made by the meeting of the Proccfis of the Medulla obien- 
geta, under its Side, L. 

Axxu zig Protaberantia ( Anatemy) that Past of the hu- 

. . ma 
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tin Brain’ that lies between the Eeredelion and the two backs 
ward Prominences or. Parts bunching out, ; 
Axssuta’ay (anularis,L.) like, with or in the Form of a 

Fugt. 
ar 3 subir (in Heratiry) a {mall Ring, which, 
being a Mark of Dittinction , the §th Brother of any 
Family ought to bear in Kis Coat of Arms, as 

“Asnucers (with Architects) are {mall fquare Parts, rurned 
about in the Corinthian Capital, under the Quarter Round of 
Prbinws, others dthne an Annaler to be a narrow flat Moulding, 
which is common to other Parts of a Column, the Bajet, &e. a3 
well as the Capital ; and is the fame Member which fometime is 
called the Fillet. a Lijfel, a Coinéfure, a Liffe, a Tinee, a Square, 
a Rabit and a Supercitinm. 

‘To Anwe’tt toabolith an A@, Procedure, Sentence, 

To Aknu'mera’re [ anmamerare, L.] to reckon into the 
Number, 

ANNUMERA'TION, 2 Putting to the Number, L. 

Ansuncta’pa, as Knights of the dnmunciada, an Order 
of Knighthood in’ Saccy, in Memory of the Annunciation 
of the Virgin Mary, inttituted by Amadeus, Duke cf Satwy, dane 
Dorr, 1950. 

To Rarhulctats { anaunciatum, L.) to bring Tidings to. 

“ Annu’NTIATE 2 a Denomination that is common to fereral 

Annuntia’DA Orders , both Religious and Military 
among the Reman Cathsfieks, fo named on Account of the An- 
nunciation of the Virgin Maury. 

, Ansuncia’Tion (FP. Aanunziazione lt, Anmunciacis, Sp. of 

Annuxciatis, L.) the Lelivery.ofa Meflage, it is generally apply. 

ed to the Tidings that the Angel brought to the Virgin Mary, 

concerning the Incarnation of Jefws ChrijP. 

’ The Fea? of the Annunriation, Lasy-day, the 25th of 
fareh. 

Annus Climadtericus, the Years 63 and 81, of which there 
Went a Notion that Men mult needs die; the two Numbers con- 
fit of Nines , as feven times Nine is 63, nine times Nine is 81. 

Asopy'ne [uncdia, F, anonymus,L. dved'uen, of a privat. 
and ed'tvyn, Pain, Gr.) a Medicine which either alleviates or 
quite takes away Pain, called alfo a Parcgorick. 

To A’noint [oindre, F. ugnere, lt of wngere, L.) 


‘anat'sance ) [of Nuifance, F.} any Injury, realy or 
\ Nor’sance Hart done to a publick Place, Bridge, High- 
Nu'sance way, &fe. or to a private one by Encroach- 


ment, by laying in it any Thing that 7 breed Infection, és’r, 

* Anossant'sm [ amoma/, F. anemalc, It, and Sp. anomalus, L. 
dyoutdssu, Gr} an Irregularity. 

Anowatisrteat Year [Afremomy] is the Space of Time 
wherein the Earth paffes through her Orbit. ' 
* Aso’saLous? [drauacnQ-, of @ meg. and SuaeaxGe equal] 

ANO’MALAR out of Rule, irre; » Uneven, unequal, 
that deviates from the true Order and Method. 

Asoma’ty [arouceaiz, Gr.) an Irregularity in the Conjuga- 
tion of Verbs, or Declenfion of Nouns, &'r. Gram. 

Aso’staty [with dfrofogers } an Inequality in the Motions 
of the Planets, 

‘Ano’MaLy [in A/fromomy] the Diftance of a Planet from the 
Viphelion or Apogee ; or an Irregularity of a Planet, whereby it 
deviates from the Aphelion or Apogee. - 

Axomaty of a Planet mean or equal (in the New Affrenomy] 
is the Area, which is contained under a certain Line drawn from 
the Sun to the Planet. 

Mean Axomn 
an Arch of the Feliptick, between the mean Place of it, and its 
Apogee. In the Modera Ajfrenomy it is the ‘Time wherein the 
Planet moves from the Aphe/ion to the mean Place or Point of its 
Orbit. : 

The trae Axomary of the Center [ Aflronomy]} an Arch of 
the Zodiack bounded by the true Motion of the Center, of the 
New Ajirensmy it isan Arch of the Eccentrick Circle, included 
between the Apbelion,and a Right Line, drawn through the Cen- 
ter of the Pianet perpendicular to the Line of the dijrdes, 

True er equated AnomMary [ Ajfromomy ] is the Angle at the 
Sun which a Planet's Diltance from the Apbe/ive appears under ; 
or it is the Angle at the rea taken proportional to the Time in 
which the Planet moves from the mean Place to its Apbesion. 

Ano'Maty of the Orbit [ Ajfromemy ] is the Arch or Diltance 
~of a Planet from its Apbelion. . 

Ano’Means [ot « and ouc/ 9, fimilar or like, g. 4. diflimi- 
lar, Gr.) a Name by which a Seét of Arians were call’d, 

Awno’MPHALOs [ of « privat. and Zugaads, Gr. a Navel] one 
who is without a Navel, as our firlt Parents ddaet and Eve are 
_fiyppofed to have been created, not flanding in need of Nourifhent 
that way. 
Anomoro'MEROs [of a@ neg, juci@ and yie&, Gr. a Parti- 
cle) that which confifts of feveral and different Particles. 
' A’son, by and by, fome time hence. 
anes [ in Botany) the Herb Cammock, or Reft Har- 
row, L. . ; 


‘Axo’stum, Archangel, or Dead Nettle, an Herb, Li 


Sun or Planet-[with Affronomers) is 


AN. 


[ anonyme, FP.” ancninto, Te: aninyme, Sp. 
ancnymus, L. of dvervued, Gre] name- 


Ano’xymous 
els, or without a Name, kes) 

Axo'xymous Spirit [ with Chymifs] a kind of Spirit that 
may be feparated from Tar, €'¢. and feveral forts of Wood , the 
fame as newtra! or adiapharous Spirit. + 

Anorexi'a [aropt Fie , of spey dio todefire, Gr.] a Want of 
Appetite, a loathing of Meat caufed by an ili Difpoiition of the 
Stomach. Sits, , 

Aso’rner [ofan and oppe, Sex.] one more, not thefme. 

A'ns [ts fet as an Abbreviation of u/wer. @war, Dan. and 
Sw. bar a Word to which the Saxom, and from them we 
have added the Gorbiré Particle and, Tewt. ant, Gr. ev7i, fig- 
nifying againft, towards, to, in Contradiftion to, &c. g. ¢. a 
Word, againf, towards, to or in Contradi@ion or Reply to. So 
in the Gstdiek we find Iadawweurd, in the ancient Texts 
Qqdiwurt , and in fome Saxon Manulcripts Anvponn. ‘The 
Goths have not this Compofition in the Verb,tho’ from (laurd {a 
Word) they deriv'd the Verb waurd (an) to Ipeak. 

A'wsa, the Handle of a Cup or other Veffel; Z. 

avsatEs [aafates, LJ mye Handles, 

A’xsm® 2 [\with difreromers } are thofe apparently promi 

A’xses é Parts of the Ring of the Pisnet Semen, aiavecad 
aioe opening of it, and feeming like Handles to the Body of the 
IP arict. 

Ansent'sa [ Botany) Wild Tantey. 

A'’xscore {in ancient Law Books] the fame as Angild, 

Axsresa'pus [ot danja jpezzada, Ital, #. ¢ a broken Lance } 
in the Fresed Fout Soldicry, a fort of interior Officers above 
common Centifiels, yet below Corporals, 

An A'xswer { anerene, or anypaine, Sax.] a Reponfe, 

To A’sswer [anoppapian, or anppepian, Sax.) to give an 
Anfwer or Reponie ; allo to be proportiunate 5 alt 
tor any Perfon, Aétion or Thing. 

A’NsweraBie [of anoppene, Sax. and able) obliged to an- 
fwer toa Thing; alfo accountable for or to; alfo that has the 
fame Relation to; allo proportionable. 

A'NsWERABLY , proportionably, 

Ant { xinet , Sax.) an Infect focall'd, alfo an Emet or Pif- 
mire. ‘The Aat is an Emblem of Induitry. 

Ant-nint, a jitth Heap of Earth in Form of an thill 
Thrown up by Ants. 

An’r [inltead of and it or if it] as, an's pleafe you, 

A’xta 2 [with ancient drebitects) a Square Column or Pi- 

A’nte § _Jaiter placed at the Corners of the Walls of Tem- 
ples, &r. + rot i Goa k te 

Astacna’res [of avr} dyarns , Gr.) a precious Stone of 
the Agate kind, which being burnt, tends forth a Scent, 
Myrrh. (2 - Po we P 
» Anta'’cipa [q.d. Anti Aida, i.e. againft. Acids] certain 
Things which ‘es Acidity. ’ 

* Anta'conist ( Antagonife, PF.” Antagonijia, Ls of dvre 

vnglis, of deri and dyeriCer, to ttrive,Gr.] one that ftrives for 
the Maltery againit, or out-vics another; an Adverfary; alfo a 
Difputant who oppofes another in arguing. . 

Anta’contsT (with Anatorrif?s] a Mufcle that has an 

ANTAGONI'STA ; pofite Situation to another, or a cou- 
t Funétion, asthe Adducitor of the Cuditws, which ferves to 
pull the Arm back, and the 4édxfor that itretches it out. 

Axstaxcics [of dév7i againit, and dayG, Gr. Pain] Medi- 
cines good for a allwazing Pain. 

Awnrana'ciasts [avrardxaagrs of arri and avaxrdw, te 
ftrike back again, Gr.] a reflecting or beating back. 

' Awrawactasts [in Réeterict) a Figure when a Word {po- 
ken in one Senfc is handfomely turn’d to another. 

ANTANAGO'GE [ayrever! , of avi againit, and dyaryi¢ 
a Leader, Gr.) bl et a Se to meet an Enemy; alio 
a producing on the contrary Side. 

Antanaco’ce [with Rhetoricians, &e. ) a Figure when 
the Orator not being able to anfwer the Acculation of an Adver- 
‘fary, returns the Charge by boading him with the dame Crime, 

ANTAPHRODI'TiCKs Glow againit, and 'Agesdizn, Gr. 
Fenas) Medicines againit the Veneral Difeaie. 

ANTAPHRODI'sIAcK folder} and agesSiou, Gr, Venereal] 
Antiveneral ; a ‘Term apply'd to fuch Medicaments as cool or ex- 
tinguifh Venereal Defires. 


ANO RYMAL é 


alfo to be fecurity 


Anta'pocna [of devi and dreyn, Gr.] the Counter-part 


of a Deed or Writing; a Counter-bond. 

AnTapo'posis [arrawidecss, of avzd again, ar) from, 
and did\aus, Gr. to give} a returning or paying on the other 
Side, or by Turns. : 

Axtaroposis [with Rhetoricians] the Counter-part or Claufe 
of a Similitude anfwering to the former, as the Ground is sm- 
prov'd by Tillage, fo is the Mind by good Dijiipiine. 

Antaporie’cticx 2 [of av7i againit, and a@roranntixis, 

ANTIAPOPLE’CTiC $ Gr.) good againft an Apoplexy. 
Anta’rerice [of arzi and apxr@, the Bear, Gr.) againit 
over again or oppofite to the Northern Contlellation call'd the 
Bear, ANTARCTICE 


| 


> 
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Axrartick Pole [difrénomy] the Southern Pole or Eud of 
the Earth's Axis, exattly oppofite to the Nopth or Arctick Pole, 


Awra’nes [with Ajromsmers] the Seorpion’s Heart, a fin'd . 


Star of the firlt Magaitade, in the Conilellation Seerpio. in 


Longitude 45 Degrees, £3 Minutes, Latitude 4 Degrees, 27 , 


Minutes. . . 

-Awra'nrick Circle [antartique, F. antarét cas L.] (with A- 
Jfronomers\ one of the lelier: Circles of the Globe or Sphere, 
which is defcribed 23 Degrees and a half trom the Antariick or 
South. ° 


Anrartuar'ticks [of dv7? and dpSeerinds, Gr.] Reme-. 


dies againit the Gout. : a . 
Axtastuma’ricks [of avi and aduarixds, Gr.] Reme- 
dies againft the Phthifick or Shurtne(s of Breath. 
Ante, L. in the Compolition of Eng/iji Words, fignifies, as 
in its Original, deftre. 
A’xreacts [Ante aa, L,] Palt Ads. 
ANTEAMRULA'TION, a walking before, Z. 
» Anvrecena‘’neous [aatecedaness, L.) going before. 
* Anrece’pence [antecedens, L.) a going before, 
ANTECEDENCE (ite Aftrenoers) is when a Planet appears 
to mave contrary to the ufual Couric or Order of the Signs of 
the Zediack, it is faid to be in Antecedence or Antecedentia, as 
when it moves trom Tuszras to Aries; but if it moves from Aries 
to Taveys, and fo to Gemini, they fay it goes in Com/eguence or 
Conjrgrentia. . 
Awrece'pest [F. antecedente, It. and Sp. antecedens, L.] 
foregoing. going betore in ‘Time. 
Aas Mf c cs with Grammarians] a Word to which the 
Relative refers, as toe Maz whos 
Asrecepent [with Logicians } is the firlt Propofition of 
an Fnthymeme, ora Syllogifm that confilts bur of two Members, 
+ Awntrecepent Deere, a Decree preceding fome other Des 
cree, or fome Action of the Creature, or the Previfion of that 
Action. ~ 
Anraecepents of the Ratio [with Mathematicians ] is the 
firft Term of Comparifon in a Proportion, or that which is 
compared to another, Thus if the Ratio or Proportion were of 
Beto C, or 800 16, Bor 8 is the Antecedent, and C or 16 the 
Confequent. ' 
Anreceoenr (with Phyfciens) thole Signs or Symptoms 
of Diturder that are obferved before a Difeafe. 
- Axreceoe'ntia (Afrexomy) when a Planet appears to move 
Wetlward, contrary to the Order or Courle of the Signs, it is 
daid to move in-Aatecedentia. 
Anvror'ssor [Antecefore, It. Antecefor, L.] one who goes 
before, or leads another, ZL. 
A’nrecnamBern? [Antichamire, FP. Axticamera, It. Avte- 
AUNTICHAMBER § camara, Sp. of ante Camera, L.) an ov 
ter Chamber before the principal Chamber of an Apartment, 
cwhere Serfants wait, and Strangers ftay, till the Perfon is at 
Leifure to whom they would ipeak, ane ; 
« Awvecu’rsor, a Forerunner, L. + ; 
A’wrevate [antidate, F. antidata, It.) an older Date than 
sought to be. . 
. o ANTEDATE Sagrmnt It. of dntedater, F.] to date a 
Letter, Bond, or other Writing before the ‘Time. 
~ ANTEDILU'vian [antedi/uvianus, of ante before and dilv- 
vivm the Flood, ZL) pertaining to the Time betore Nowd’s 
- Flood. ° 
Antepinu'vians[ Antediluviani, L.] thofe Generations from 
Adam that were betore Noab's Flood ; and ¢ contra, the Detcen- 
,dants from Newb are called Pofldiduvians, 
Awsrepituvian Earvu, is the Earth that then was, be- 
fore it was deitroy'd by the Flood, and which the ingenious and 
learned Dr. Thoonas Burnet, conceives to have been very diffe. 
rent from ours in Form,. Conititution, Figure, and Situation, 
«that it was round, fmooth, even and uniform, - 
Bur Dr, Woadwr/, on the contrary, in his Natural Hijfery 
‘of the Earth, undertakes to proves 7 
1. That the Face of the Earth was not as Dr. Bormet ima- 
pines, /mocth, even and aniform, but as it now is, unequal, di- 
tingitihed: into Mountains and Dales, and having a Sea, Lakes 
sand Rivers; that the Sea was then falt as ours is; that it was 
then fubjott to Tides, and pofle(s'd nearly the fame Space that it 
> now does; that the antediluvian Earth was ftock'd with Animals, 
Meials, Minerals, &9’¢. that it had the fame Pofition with Refpect 
»to the San that our Earth now hath, and that of Confequence 
there was the fame Succeflion of Weather, and the fume Vicifli- 
tudes of Seafons that are at prefent. 
~ Asreyuname'ntum [in Of4 Tigres] an Oath which the Ac- 
eifer was obliged to take belore the Trial, to'profecute the accu- 
. fed, and that the aceufed was obliged to make Oath on the very 
Day he was to yndergo the Ordeal, that-he was innocent of the 
, Fact which he was charged with. If the Accufer failed, the 
Criminal was fet at Liberty; if the accufed, he was fuppofed to 
be guilty. 
i yreLorr, a kind of Deer that hath wreathed Horns, 


=) 


“the Othices to Cérif’, the Virgin Mary, 


fo as to give ten or 15 Pounds Sterling 
“which was one the Foible of fome 
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-Axteurei'pian funtemeridians, fr. éntemeridianis, L.) per- 
taining to the ‘Fime | etore Mid-dar or Noon. ; 

Avrime'rices [ot deri and iiuezsna, Gr. ] Medicines 
aguiall Vomiting, : : 

_Anvemuspane [of ence be'orr, and Mondarzs, Y. of Mune 
c#i the Workl) betore the Beginning or Creation of the World. 

Astexpei ats [ol evte and Seer, Gr.) a contrary In- 
dication, Sign or $3 inptom of a Difeate, forbidding that to be 
ulead which before tem'd to be proper by af emer Jucication, 

Asvevacue’yra? [ with ancient Architects | the Jaumbs 

AxtiracMeNta § of a Door, the lintels of a Window, 

Asvrerasr [ntipajsto, it. of wate before, and fefles, L. fed) 
a Forc-taile, : 

ANTOEPENU'LTIMA (sith Grammarian:) the third § 1 
of a Word trom the End, or the Jatt Syllable but nve, — 

NTEPILE pricks [of dév7i againit, and érsasrrinis, Gr. 
Remedies againit Convullions. moat als or 

To A'wrerone [anteponere, I..] to put or fer before. 

Ayre PREDICAMENT [ with Logresans ) certain previous 
Matters necefliry to be known before-hand, in order to the bet- 
ter underllanding, or a more clear and eafy Apprehenfion of the 
Doctrine of Predicaments or Categories, as Detinitions of uniyo- 
sr caulvce al, and demonttrative Terms, 

Nve'rtpes [Jrreeds¢, Gr.] a Name given by anc} 
Architeéts to Butiretles againit Wails, to bear hod the Beikiing. 
ANTERIOR tka F. anterivre, Jt. of anterior Sp. 
Nre'Riour § and L.) Something befure anoiher, efpecialng 
in Refpect of Pie. . i tank 
_ANTEKIO'RiTY [anterioritd Sp. anteriorité, F. of L.} Priorie 
of Time, . 

A’nvenos [pfobably of av7#¢&, Gr.] the beit Sort of Ame. 
thyft, a precious Stone. 

» A’sres [Husdendrs) the foremoft or uttermo’t Ranks of 
Vine, Z 

A’xres (with Archite®s) Pillars or vait Great Stones fer to 
underprop tic Front of a Building , alo thote Square Pilailers 
which ancienily were placed at the Corners of the Walls of 
Temples, 
_ Axre'srature [in Fortification) a fmall Retrenchment 
made of Palifadoes, or Sacks of Earth tet up in Hate, in order 
to difpute the Remainder of a Piece of Ground, Part of which 
hath already been gained by the Enemy. 

Antuepon [arbider, Gr.] a kind of Medlar-Tre i 
are a Flower like that of an Almond-Tree, and is pri 
rut 
~ Antag'tix [of dz? and gare, Gr.) the Protuberance 
Knob of the Ear, or the inner Circle of the Auricle, called thas 
on Account of its Oppofition to the outer Circle, called the 
Helix, ; : 

Antueti'nticxs [of der} and § we, Gre a Wi 
Medicines which dettroy Worms in humen Berges * Worm) 

A'nrnem (Aatienne, F. Anthema, It. 9. of ay Suur} G 
a Church Song, performed in a Cathedral, &e. by the ear) 
fers, divided into two Chorus’s, who fing alternately, 

A’wtiemis (ar3euss, Gr.) the Herb Camomile. 

‘ halle < {in crags ~. yellow Part that is in the 
miadic of a Rote; allo a Salve of a bright orient Colour: 
‘a kind of Medicine for a Sore, : ala 
. A'sruens [in Botany) thofe litle Tufts or Knobs which 
grow on the Tops of the Stamina ot’ Flowers. : 

nd gigwl carry, Gr.] 
of Projerfire, in Me- 


Axruesrnoni’a [of avSe¢ a Flower, and gigw I 
a Feltival celebrated in Sici/y in Honour 
mory of the Goddels being forced away by Pluto, while She 
Anruesre nia [ardecicu, Gr.) a Fettival lebrate 
the Athenians in Hobon of Pi nme . ao 
AntHoLo'ston [‘arSeainua, of drSoe a Flower, and 
aoyer, Gr.Ja Church Book ; ‘alfo 2 Breviary or Mafs Book, wik 
Saints and Martyrs, 


Axrio‘Locy [‘arforcyia, of ardor a Flower, 455.5, a 
Word, or Aiyw to gather, Gr.J] a Treatile of Flowers, or a 


c 


“was gathering Flowers in the Fields 


Collection of Flowers ; alfo a Colleétion of Greek Epigrams. 


Antuomant’a [of drde¢ a Flower. and yavia, Gr. Made 
nel:) an expenfive and extravagant Fondne(s for curious Flowers, 
for a fine Tulip Root, 
Florifts. 

St. AwtHony’s Fire, See Ervfipelas. ; 

_ AnTHO’RA hong Botanifis] the Plant He.‘'ing - Wolf's 

ANTUTHORA ane. 

A’xrnos [203@,Gr.] a Flower, but appropriated 
of ycallonss to Cclemy Flowers. i piled 

Anvuorny'tut [in Botany} a large Sort of Cloves. 

Ayruracires fot avdeg2,Gr.] a precious Stone in Which 
appears as it were Sparks of Fire, 

AnTHRACO’sI¥ Panbpeaden, of avSea* a Coal, GrJa 
Diftemper in the Eyes cauled by a corrofive Icer, accompany'd 
with a general Swelling of the Parts about the Eye, 

AsTuma COTHEIOSALENI'TRUN [of div Sexe a Coal, Ssisv 

—o Sulphue 


AN 
Suiprur, @ag¢ Salt, and vizper Nitre, Gr.) all the Ingredients of 
alae: oan (drdeek, Gr. Ja live Coal; a Carbuncle Swelling 
furroundéd with fiery, tharp and painful Swellings, which as it 
were burns the Skin. 7 
Axruropo'Locy [of ard 
courie, Gr.] a Dilcourte, or a 
Soul. 
ANTHROPOLOGY jan 
aiter the manner of Men, by attributing to him 
: s, Eyes, Se. bse. 
‘s ees oe a [of drSpart¢ and werreie Divination, 
Gr} Divination performed by the inipecting the Vileera of a 
deceafed Perfon, <f : 
ANTHROPOME'TRIA [of drSpuzros, aud waTpne, Gr. to mea 
fure] the Confideration of a Man anatomically. 
ANTHAROPOMORPHITICAL, cf or pertaining to Antlrope- 
morpbites. ; ; ‘ 
ANrHROPoMO'’RPHITES [ardperouepgizar, of ar Spores 
and wogen, Gr, Form) Hereticks who attributed toGod the Fi- 
gure of a Man, 
Anruropomo’reuus (dr 3perousppo¢, Gr.] the Mandrake, 
a kind of Plant. i 
Anturoropa’tuy [ avSpeveradtic, of dvdparro¢ and 
a3}, Gr. Paffion) a being endued with the Affections and 
Paffions of Men. 
Anturopo'pHact Larvdpersseyi, of avSpares and ea- 
tiv, Gr. to eat) Men-Eaters, Cannibals or Savages who eat 
fan's Ficth. 
Sea rane TRACK: the Ad of cating Man's or human 


wweg a Man, and asyes Dif- 
efeription of a Man's Body and 


in Theol vay of {peaking of God 
in Thealogy] away of {pe rs Puts 


AntTuropo'sopny [of dy3perrcg and gogia. Wifdom, Gr} 
the Knowledge of the Nature of Man. 

Antuyrno’rics [of ‘ey7j and Jwres, Gr. Sleep] Medicines 
a prevent Sleep. 
_ ANTHYPOCHONDRI'aca [ of ‘avr? and v-roqord'pia, Gr.] 
Medicines good againit Dias of the H seen 
, ANTHYPoPHO'RA [‘avSuresced, Gr} a Rhetorical Figure, 
m which the Objeétions and Infinuations that an Adverfary may 
oer are fairly an{wered. 

INTHYSTE’Ricxs [ of ‘ay? and ¢secds,Gr. ] Remedies 
Berens =i reg tons, or Fits of the Mother } 

a Greck Pr ti i ; i i 
Ww, onde, " fs pling ion) in the Compofition of Englith 
Nv! [in 4ffairs of Literature) Pieces written way of 

— to others, whofe Names 2 pommoaly out t0 the 


itr. 


AxTI’apes “evriades, Gr.) the Glandules or Kernels ufu- 


Pad the Almonds of the Ears, alfo an Inflammation in thole 


[ leat of Levitt. 

Ks [of ’aprj 7 4 3 

ANTIASTHMA’T Gout. # and ‘ap Spires, Gr. the Gout) 

againit the Afthma, texs [of ‘arts and aSya, Gr.) Remedies 
NTIAXIO'MATISng 


es aN Lof ‘exzi and dE que, Gr. hich 
ANTina‘cene dicts any known Aster a ial 
firft Syllables loan” UM ancient Pectry) a Foot that has the two 
ANTIBALL ONS pat the third thor. 
t rede alike or equal Sera Baarw, Gr.) Medicines 
little Holj P1UM [of ‘ays) id , 
- of the Stont a ttom Of the Beath raonly par 
~ STICHACHy’ 
tion, Gr, } Remeding ox* fof “ers? and jay an ill Di 
: ill Difpofi- 
Blood. teat Sorreling thei ifpafition of the 
. tum ’ . 
gt ee Cer rinaipd voy, Gr.) the Pit of the Stomach 
A'NTicH Ey ‘eis Sce Antechams 
Had) es Thane ga? inftead of and apis Gr. of the 
Anrien and. cal’ed becaufe it is of 45 much Ufe as the 
- tis 


A ’ 
contaagten sis fistgxtnene Gr a Mogae or Pan 
a 


feild Law 


ney u the Debt . Covenant or Conven- 
art mnneRee po pe the Creditor, as to a Loan of Mo- 
Richy; 4 s . 

rit, Gry L. of aoe F, Anticrifs, It. Aatechrijfe, Sp. 

WAO puts Kime Who is be S460, Of ‘avr again, and Xescis, 

Axticy Ris lf R to Cériff, a Seducer, one 
ebrifianus, L 1 Canricg, and S of Cérif. 

NTICw_ 7 Of OF inn wtteF. anticrifiiano, It. of anti- 


AN 
Awritcnetetra’sity 3 a apainft, and Xessd, Gr. 


ANTICHRISTIANNESS ‘hrift) be romeo to the Doc- 
trine of Chrift, or the Principles, &«. of Chriitians. 

Anti'cutuones, thofe People which inhabited- Countrigs 
oppofite to cach other. The fame as Antipodes, 

o Anticipate [aaticiper,F. amticipdr,Sp. and It. am 
ticipare, L.) vo take up before hand, or Time, alfo to 
foreftall, to prevent one. . 

ANTictrATER, one who anticipates. 

Anticipation [F, enticipaxione, It. of asticipatio, L. } 
the A&t of aiiteny Pa &e. 3 " 

Ayticye wium [of “err? and xviun, Gr. the great Bone 
of the Leg) the Fore-part of the key ait 

A'nrick [antigque, F. antics, It. and Sp. antigua, Port. of 
antigaus, L.) old, ancient. 

An Axvick, 1 Buffoon; alfo a Piece of Antiquity. 

ANTICK {with Painters and Carvers} a Device of 

Anrice Wri § teveral odd Figures or Shapes of Men, 
— Flowers, te. ppg glo’ out of another, ac- 
cording to the Fancy of ¢ rtilt, affording a grateful Variet 
to the Eye of the Beholder. . id 

To dence Antics, is to dance after an odd manner, making 
ridiculous Gettures, 

Anticne'mton [of drzi ogainft, and xviun, Gr. the Tibia, 
or great Bone of the Leg} the Skin or Fore-part of the Tibia, 

Axticno’tica? [ot eet @, of av7? and yeas, Gr. 

ata mil emedics againit the ick. 

NTicuRo’NisM [artiyesrieuds, Of arti and yp} 
Time) a falfe ce a Chronieling. xp 

B saiee {with Horje Defers} a dangerous Difeafe in 
Orics. 
Artipa’ctrtus [of drt? and déxrva®, Gr.) a Foot in 
Veric contrary to a Daétyl, confilting of the two firit Syllables 
ayr and the lait long, as Piétas. 

NTIDta’pHoRists [of avti and Svagipw, Gr, to differ 

thofe who are cppofire ef the Dia hotifis. * ds } 


Antipicoma Rians [of ati, or Antidico, and } fach 
Perfons who were againft, or {pake againit the Virgin Mary, af- 


ferting that fhe had feveral Children by Fe/epd. 

Antipi'wica [of ‘avz} and divx, Gr. a Whirlwind) Re- 
medies againft Dizzinefs in the Head. 

ee and Sp. Antidetus,L. eavti- 
det, of av]? and didwus to give, Gr.] a Remed againft 
deadly Poifon, a Counter-Poifon. : } . 
_Anvipysente’rica [of arti and Justrresinds, Gr.) Me- 
= that are efficacious againit the Dyfentery or ‘hoes 
ux. 


Astizumi'xtutexs [of dvr? againft, and faysdor a Worm, 
Gr.) Medicines Gate dctmying Worme in human 
ics, 


Antigme'ticxs [of dvt? and iuirrkos,| Gr.] Remedies 
that ftop vomiting. 

Astierive’ptices [of evtrriana]ixis, Gr] Remedies 
againft the Epileply or Falling-Sickne(s. 

Axtrepiveeticx Elixir [Pharmacy] a Spirit of the hus 
man Head mix'd with an equal Quantity of the Spirit of Wine, 
in which Opiwm has been diffolved. 

Antime’eticns (of a]? and sxzimds, Gr. ] Medicines 
gainit an Hectic Fever or Confumption. 

Antine’cticum Poterii [with Chymifs] a Modicine pre- 
pared of a Mixture of Tin, with the Martial Regulus of Anti- 
mony, and fixed with Salt-Petre, 

Axtnypxo'ticxs [of dyziand cavetinds, Of varvog Sleep, 
Gr.] Medicaments that hinder Sleep. 

ANTInyPocHo’wpRiacks [of arti and ure Gr. 
Remedies againft Melancholy. : yeas Ge] 

AxTiLEco’MEwa [arriAsyiusva, Gr.) Contradidtions. 

Antico’stum [ot wz? againit, and Absos, Gr.) the Bot 
tom of the Bar. 

AxtitorMica [of dy7? and aoruts, Gr the Peltilence } 
Medicines againft the Plague. 

Antr'Loquist [antrlsguus, L.)] 2 Contradi€tor. 

ANTILO’GARITUM [arTiA Suis, of drrd, asym, 
and desdu3¢, Gr.) is the Complement of the Logarithm of any 
Sign, Tangent or Secant, to go Degrees. 

Asti’tocy [drracyie, Gr.) a Contradiftion between any 
Words and Paffages in an Author. 

Rarieoe, a Mungrel Creature, engender’d by a Hart and 
a Goat, 

Aytiruminarties, Preceding Lights. 

Axstime'nsta, a Sort of con‘ecrated Table Cloth, occafional- 
ly wed in the Gree# Church, in Lien of a proper Altar, 

Axtime'tricat {of ari and ustemis, of itesy, Gr. 
Meafure] contrary to the Rules of Metre or Verfe. 

Antime’nia [axriusgtia, Gr.) a Figure im Rhetorick, 
when one Part of Speech is put for another. 

AxtTimeta BOLE [avriut]a3oad, of ai, werd behind 
and Sa,x#, Gr. to calt or throw] a Rhetorical Fass, whee 
there 


AN 


there is a Repetition of Words in the fame Sentence, in a ditfe- 
rent ‘Tene, Perfon or Cale, as Now vivo ut edarm, jed edo ut vi- 
vat. 
Axtimera’stasis [of ay]i and merdsegis, Ge. a Muta- 
tion) a tranflating or changing to the contrary Part. 
Axtimona’RcHicat? [of av7i and pares ysnie, Gr. } a- 
jibes eed gainit Monarchy or Kingly Govern- 
ment. : 
Axtimona’rcHicaLness [of ev]? and yoraeyints, Gr.) 
the being againft Government in a fingle Perion. ; 
Anrimo'Ntats, Preparations of Antimony, or fuch Medi- 
cines Wherein Antimony is the Bafis or principal Ingredient. 4 
A’xtimony [Antimsine, F, Antimonie, It. and Sp. Antime- 
riuer,L.] a Mineral which confifts of a Sulphur like common 
Brimftone, and of a Subftance that comes near that of Metals. 
Alchymijis call it the Red Lyon, becaufe it turns red, and allo the 
Pb iloizphers Wolf, becaute it confumes all Metals except Golds 
or as others define it, a Semi.Metal, being a Foffil Glebe, com- 
pofed of ome undetermined Metal, combined with a fulphu- 
reous and ftony Subitance. It confilts of three difference Parts 5 
1. Common Sulphur; 2. Sulphnr which in the Fire yields a 
poifonous Smoke, and renders Metals friable. 3. Metal, tho’ of 
what kind is not certainly known. The third Character denotes 
Gold at Bottom, and a corrofive Acid at the Top. 
A’wrimony [by ChymicalWriters) is expreffed by one of thefe 


a OO6 


Culx of Antimony? isa white Powder, uc'd of the 

Cerufe of Antimony § Regulus, diftilled with Spirits of Ni- 
tre in a Sand Furnace. 

Ciznabar of ANTIMONY, is prepared of a Mixture of Sul- 
phur, Mercury and Antimony, fublimed in a luted Bolt Mead, 
and a oez Fire. 

Crocus of ANTIMONY 

Liver of ANTIMONY $ See Crocus Metallorum. 

Butter of Antimony, a white, gummous Liquor, prepa- 
red cither of Crude, or Regulus of Antimony, and corrofive, 
fublimate, pulveriz’d, mix'd, and diftill'd by a gentle Heat. 

Golden Salphur of Axtimoxy is prepared from the Sco- 

Precipitate of Antimony ria, arifing in preparing 
the Regulus, by boiling, Filtration, and adding diftill’d Vinegar. 

Magijiery of Antimony, is a yellowith Powder prepared from 
crude Antimony, digefted in agua regia, which becomes an infi- 
pid Matter, by many repeated Ablutions in Water. 

Crude Anvimony, is the native Mineral Antimony , melted 
down , and calt in Cones ; called alfo Antimony in SubfPance. 

Prepared Antimony, is that which has paft under fome Chy- 
mical Procefs, by which the Nature and Powers of it have been 
alter’d and abated. 

Regulus of Antimony, a ponderous, metallick Powder, 
which, upon fufing fome of that Mineral in its crude State, 
finks to the Bottom, leaving the Scoria or Impurities on the 


T 

Ciafs of Antimony, is the crude Antimony ground and cal- 
cined by a very vchement Fire, in an Earthen Crucible, till it 
leaves off fuming,and then vitrified in a Wind Furnace. 

Flowers of Axtimowy, are the volatile Pars that ftick to the 
— Pot, after having been pulveriz'd and fublim'd in Alu- 

3. 


Axtimo’xium Diapboreticum [ with Chymij?s ] a Medicine 
prepared of one Part of Antimony and three of Salt-petre, pulve- 
rized and mingled together, fo that the Sulphurs being fixed by 
the Salt-peter, are hindered from operating any other Way, but 
by Sweat. 

"A NTImo’wrum medicamentofum [ with Cbymi/?s] a Compofi- 
tion of five Ounces of Antimony, four Ounces of Salt-peter, and 
one Ounce of Salt of ‘Tartar, flux'd together into a Regulus, 
which is afterwards pulveriz'd and wafh'd. 

AxTIMo’NIuM refufcitatum [ with Chymij?s] is a Compofi- 
tion of equal Parts of Antimony and Sa/ Armeniact, fublimed to- 
gether thrice; after which, it is wafhed with diftilled Vinegar to 
get out the Salt. : 

seeder insipid and regertixds, of vepeos, Gr. 
a Kidney) Medicines good againit Difeafes of the Reins and Kid- 
neys. 

Ane tromast'a [avrivouegia, Gr, ] a Figure in Rhetorick, 
a fort of Metonymy, and is the applying the proper Name of one 
Thing to many others, as when we call a voluptuous Man a 
Sardanapalus , 2 cruc! Mana Nero, becaufe Nero the Emperor 
was fo; or on the contrary, when we apply a Name common to 
feveral to a particular Man, as the Orator for Cicero. 

Astinomi'a[dv7iouia, of évri and riyos,Gr. Law] the Re- 
pYgnance or Contrariety between two Laws. 

Axtino’mtans [of dvi and you, Gr. a Law] a Seét whole 
Tenet is, that the keeping of the Law of Mo/es ‘is unprofitable 
under the Gofpel, and that there is no Sin in Children, and that 
good Works do not farther, nor evil ones hinder Salvation. 
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A’xttnomy, a Contradi¢tion between two Laws or two Are 
ticles of the faine Law, fee Aatinomia, 

Antino'us [Aifronsmy] a Part of the Conftellation, named 
Aquila or the Eagle. 

Antio’ect, vide Antoeci. 

Antipacma’nta [with Archite?.] the Garniture of Pofts 
and Pillars. 

Awtipara’stasts [artirapd esis, of dvr}, raged and i: ms 
vt, Gr, to ftand] a Figure in Rhetorick, when one grants what 
the Adverfary fays, but denies his Inference. 

AntiparaLy' tick [ of dr7i and @agaauors, Gr. the Pal- 
fy ] efficacious againft the Palty. 

AnTiparastasts, a Rhetorical or Logical Figure, where 
one granting lomething to his Adverfary thereby turns it to deny 
more {trongly. 

Anri’pasis [with Phyfcians) the Revullion or Drawing back 
of a Difeafe, when the Humours, which flow into one Part, are 
turned back and caufed to take fome other Courfe, as by opening 
a Vein in fome remote Part. 

ANTIPATHE TICAL, pertaining to Antipathy. 

ANTIPATHE TICALNEss, the having an Antipathy, or anti- 
pathetical Quality. 

Axti'patuy [ Antipathie, F. Antipatia, Wt. and Sp. of 4nti- 
pathia, L. of ‘Avreredsia, of av7i again, and wa 3D 
Paffion } fome fay the Reafon of Antipathy between Animals is, 
that by the Sight of fuch Obdjeéts certain Impreflions are tranfinit- 
ted thro" the F ibres of the Nerves into the Brains, which convey 
the animal Spirits into the Nerves; which upon the Blood being 
rarified, after another manner than is ufual, fends into the Brains 
thofe Spirits, which are adapted to the Fomenting or Cherifhing 
of Terror, And again as Effucia and Spirituous Steams proceed 
from the Bodies of all Creatures, fome of which dilagree with 
others, they do excite Anger and Hatred in each other. 

Anripatuy ['AptiradSeia, of apt? and cadn Affection, 
Gr.] a natural Averfion, a Contrariety of natural Qualities be- 
tween fome Creatures and Things. 

Antipatuy [in a Medicinal Senfe ] a Contrariety of Hu- 
mours in the Body, alfo of Medicines; alfo a loathing any thing 
without a juft Caufe. 

Antira'tarct [ Antipelargia, L, of dvtererapyla of ai- 
Ad » Gr. a Stork, becaule of the Gratitude of Storks, who 
are {aid to feed their Sires or Dams when old) a mutual Thankful- 
nefs or Requital of a Benefit; but efpecially a Child's nourifhing 2 
Parent in old Age. 

Antire'npium , a large Silver Skreen, that hides the Front 
of an Altar in Popifh Countries. 

Awtipenpium [with the Romani/s) a Silver Skreen, which 
covers the Front of an Altar, which is hanged on with Screws 
upon a Feftival Day. 

Antiperista’LTicK, belonging to Antiperiftafis. 

Antiperistattick [of avzi, weei and cleat ®, Gr. 
having the Power of compreffing ] Quibbling, Quivering, as the 
Antiperiftaltick Motion of the Guts is the wormlike , wave-like , 
or quibbling Motion of them inverted, or an irregular Motion of 
them from the bottom to the top, contrary to their natural 
Courle. 

ANTIPERI'STASIS Lemineriteft FP. antiperifiafio, It. antia 
perifialis, L. derertgislacis , Gr. of avai againit, wepi about, 
and i]s, to ftand) a Repulfion on every Part, whereby either 
Heat or Cold is made more itrong in itfelf, by the reftraining of 
the contrary; alfo when Heat invirons Cold, or Cold Heat, or 
one contrary Quality another. Hence Wells in Winter Time 
become warm, becaufe the Heat retires thither, giving Place to 
the Cold which poffefles the upper Parts of the Earth, and Lime 
grows hot by pouring cold Water upon it. 

ANTIPESTILE'NTIAL, Free againft the Peftilence. 

Antipna’rMacum [of avzi and 9e!puexor, Gr.] a Remedy 
againit Poifon or any Diteale. 

Anti'pnone [Aatifona, It. Antifora, Sp. Antipbona, L, "Av- 
Tigora, of dvi and gavi, Gr. the Voice) a Singing by way of 
Anfwer, when the Choir on one Side anfwers to the Choir on 
the other, one Singing one Verife and the other another. 

Anvi'purasis [Actipbraje, F, Antifrase, It. Antipbrafr, 
L. "Avtigeests, of avr? and gpacrs, of eprom to {peak ] a Fi- 
gure in Grammar, when a Word has a Meaning contrary to the 
original Senfe; alfo a figurative Speech that has a contrary Mea- 
ning to what it appears to be. 

Antipnra'sticanty [of entiphrafis, L. of dvtipegers,Gr.J 
by way of Antiphrafis. 

Astiruturstca [of arti and ¢Sicis, Gr.) Remedies againt 
the Phthifick or Confumption. 

Antipteurtticum [ofdrzi and ratvgitis, Gr. a Pleu- 
rify ] a Medicine againft the cepa’ 

Antiropa’caica [of av7i and god\dye¢,Gr. the Gout } 
Medicines againft the Gout. 

Anti’roves [ F. Sp. and L, antipodi, Jt. of avi and wie 
arod'as, Gr. a Foot) Contrary or oppofite as to the Foot. 

Anvi'popes [in Geography) fuch Inhabitants of the Earth, 
who dwell in oppofite Parallels of Latitude, and under the oP 
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PoSte hilf of the fame Meridian, and walk with their Feet di- 
Teftiy oppofite one to another. “The Antipodes have the fime 
Lenerh of Day and Night. but at contrary Times; when it is 
Noon with the one, it is Midnight with the other; and the 
longett Day with one is the fhortelt with the other; they have 
hlewife the fime Degree of Heat and Cold; they have lhkewite 
their Summer and Winter, the Riling and Setting of the Stars 
quile contrary ove to another. sack 

A'nvipore [ datipcpe, F, Antipapa, Ie. of dvri and Papa, 
L. the Pope} a file Pope fet up by a porticular Faétion againft 
one who is duly eleéted. 

Anviprosis ["Avzix}esis of avzi and rJogee a Cafe] a 
Grammatical Figure, when one Cafe of a Noun is put ior 
another, 

ANTIPYRE NDICUM 

ANTIPY RE TICUM 
Fevers. 

ANTIQUARTANA’RIUM 

ANTIQUA'RTIUM 
from Fit to Fit. 

A’ntiquartxs Lantiguaires, P. antiguarii, L.) Perfons that 
are well vk1il’d in, or who apply themfeives to the Study of An- 
tiquity or ancient Coins , Medals, Statues, Sculptures, Infcrip- 
tions Oe. 

To Anriquate (artigvere, L.) to abolith, repeal, or make 
void 

A’nrrquaTeDness [ol antiguatis, L) the being grown out 
of Ute or Dare. 

Axvi'ave [F. antics, It. and Sp, of eatiguys, L. J ancient. 

Antique is ciieily uicd by Architects, Carvers, Painiers, Gee 
and is apply'd to luch Pieces of Work as were perturm'd 9t the 
Time when thoe Arts were in the greatelt Pertection among tie 
Greets and Romans, or after the Time ot diexamier the Great to 
the Irruption of the Gerds, and alin the datege's within that 
"Time, and is wied in oppoiition to Abders, mie ; 

Anriqve, is fometumes wed in © mtradiftingtion to Maciett 
which later is vied to fignify a leis Degree oi Antiguty y when 
the Art was not in its utmoit Purity. 

Ayvi’quiry [antiguité, F. anticbitd. It. entiguica, Sp. of 
antignitas, L.) Ancientnets, the State of old Things, old ‘Times, 
éc. it is frequently uted in Reipect to the Remaius and Monu- 
ments of the Ancients. 

"The qreat Lord Rucew (de dugra Scient,) oblerves; that Anti- 
quities may be look’d upon as the Planks of a Shipwreck, which 
induftrious and wite Men, gather and preferve tom the Deluge 
of Time. : . ‘ 

Anri’quo Modern, a Term ufed of old Gartic Buildings, to 
dittinguith chem from the Rorran and Greet ones. 

Axtie ee ['Arvizéswor, Gr.) the Herb Calves-Snout 

Awa’aaninon § or Snap-Dragon. 

AnrisaBpata’Rtans [ot av7i and ZeCCare, Gr. ] fuch 
as are againit the keeping of the Sabbath. 

Anrvi'sent [ Avteonsss of avi and oxidt,Gr. a Shadow J 
contrary as to Shadow. 

Avti'sein [with Geegrapiers) thofe People who divell in 
two Places oppolite to one another, the one on the North-Side 
of the Fquator, and the other on the South, fo that their Sha- 
dows fall different Ways at Noon, one dizectly oppolite to the 
other. f ; 

antrscions [with Afreegers] certain Degrees in the Zo- 
diac which anfwer to on¢ another. 

Axri'scion sions [in Afrofgy] Signs. which with Refe- 
rence to cach other, are equally ditant from the two Tropical 
‘Signs Cancer and Cupricora ¢ fo that when a Planet is in fuch a 
Station, it is faid to caft its Antitcion, 7. ¢. to give a Virtue or 
Influence to another Star or oppolite Sign, 

AwTisconpu TICKS eine ek F. of deri Gr. and 
Scordutum, L. the Scurvy] Medicines againit the Scurvy. 

Anrisco’ropon [ot avrd aud gasesJev, Gr. J] a Sort of 
Garlick call’ difivm Cyprian. 

Astisi'ema [of arti and otzpe, Gr.) a Note or Mark in 
the ancient Writings, Where the Order of the Veries is to be 
changed ; alfa Sigma reverted. : : 

Avrivo’puist [of avzi and gogesis} a Counter-Sophilter, 
one who uifputes on the contrary Part, or that argues and de- 
claims againtt another, e 

Anta'spasis [of av7i agzinit, and srae, Gr. to draw) the 
Revuliion of any Humour into another Part, 

Antispasmo’picks (of dv7i and ereguis,Gr. the Cramp) 
Medivines againtt the Cramp, fhrinking of the Sinews or Con- 
yullions. 

Anrispa’sticns [of @v7i and oragexis, Gr. ] Medicines 
which divert Diilempers to other Parts, 

Anri'spastos ['Artisxases, Gr.] a Foot in Greek or Latin 
Verlie, which has the firit Syllable hort, the fecond and third 
long. < P 
' Anri'spopa 2 [of @vzi and orid'cor, Gr.) certain Drugs 

Anrisropi'a § that have the fame Quality, and perform the 


(of dvzi and rupeTi¢ a fiery Heat } 
a Medicine that allays the Hest of 


a Remedy againit Quartan or 
Fourth-day Agucs  inclufive 
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fane Operation that Spodtwem has, and are ufed inflead of its alfo 
a Sore of Medicinal Afhes made of certain Herbs, 

Anrsvexnonx [of deré oppolite to, and sisvev, Gre the 
Breatt] the Back- Bone, 

Ayxvisti’tium [Old Writings) a Monaftery, 

Axtestoicuos [‘Avtisoryov, ot arzi and ¢ger-veiova Rue 
diment] a Grammatical Figure, when one Letter is put for ano. 
eg as promafcis for provycss, Whom ge is put for 6, and # 
OF 6. 

Axtistrorne ['Arzesespi, of avti and sesziia Turning, 
Gr] a Rhetorical Figure, when a Turn or Change is made be- 
tween two Terms, which have Dependence the one on the other, 
gd, the Mugler of the Work, or the Work of toe Majer. 

Axtisrropne, a Counter.turn. In Stage Plays among the 
Ancien:s, a Term ufed to fignily the Turning of the Cdergs or 
the Choir the contrary Way 5 the Streopbe or firit Turn of the 
Singers being on one Side of the Stage, and the axtyfrepbe or 
Counter-turn on the other. 

Astisrropnue (in Lyric Poetry) is ufed of an Ode, which 
is generally divided into us Strepoe and Antifriphe, and is a 
Kind of Echo or Replication to the Srrapée. 

Antiva‘cr.® [ot as]:7a7]e to oppole or be contrary to, Gr,} 
a Sort or Sect of Ga ylets, who held that God the Creator of 
the Univerfe, was good and jults but thar one of his Creatures 
had created Evil, and engaged Mankind to follow it, in Oppofi- 
tion to Gud; and that itis ahe Duty of Mankind to oppole this 
Author of Evil, in order to avenge God of his Enemy. 

Asrira‘sis (of avtizarce,Gr. J] an Extending on the 
contrary Side, Retitance, Reludtancy. 

Anritasis [with dAaatonij?s) an oppofite placing of Purts 
in the Body, as, that of the Liver and Spleen, Gr. 

Asrirue’nan fof arzi and Sivep, Gr.] one of the Muf- 
cles which eatend the Thumb; it is alfo a Mufele of the great 
Toe, ariing trom the inferior Part of the third Os cuncisorme, 
and pading obliquely is inferted into the O,%@ Sefarotdea, 

AwvitHests [antithee, F, cnsiteje, It amtithejis, Le of 
ets Gr.} a fetting one thing againit another, Oppo- 

tien, 

Antr’rnesis, a Sort of Rhetorical Flourith, when Contra- 
ries are ingenioufly oppos'd to Contraries in the fame Period or 
Sentence , a8, He gain'd by leimg, and by falling refe. 

Axtiruera’rivs, one thu endeavours to difcharge himfctf 
of a Fact of which he is accus'd by charging the Accufer with 
the fame Fae. 

A’wrivnets [Artidera, Gr.) Contraries, Oppofites, 

Antitra’cus [of avzi tpay@, Gr] a lite Kaob of the 
Ear, feated at the lower End of the datdedix, and oppolite to 
the Tragws. 

ANTITRINITA’RIANS, thofe who deny the Trinity of the 
Three Divine Perfons in the Godhead, 

A’sriryre [Avtizumer, of ‘eyti and ters, Gr.) an Ex- 
ample or Copy lixe to the Pattern, or that which an“vers or is 

refigured by a Type; as the Sacrament ot the Lord's Supper 
is with Refpect to the Pafchal Lamb or Jewith Palover, or as 
the Saa@uary is faid to be an Antitype of Heaven. 

Anrity’picaL [of antitypus, L. dyijuxor, Gr.) pertain- 
ing to Antitype. 

Antivene reat Medicines [of ‘arti, Gr. and Venereus of 
Venus) Medicines efficacious againit the French Pox. 

ANTIVENE REALNESS [ol dv7?,Gr. and Femerexs, L.) the 
being ufeful agrinit Venereal Diitempers. 

A’nrieas [dndowiilers, F.) Starts or Branches of a Deer's 
Attire. 

Bes Awriea, the Start or Branch next above the Brow 
Antler. 

Sar-Anttear, the Top-Start or Branch. 

Brew Ax Trer, the Start or Branch next the Head. 

A’nrocow [with Horfe-Ds/ors ] a round Swelling about 
half as big as a Man's Fiit, breaking out in the Breait of a Horie, 
direétly agsinit his Heart, 

Anror cl [of @'7? over-againit or oppofite to, and inte 

Astion’ct § todwell) a Name given by Geographers to 
thole Inhabitants of the Earth, who dwell under the lame Meri- 
dian, but under oppofite Parallels; fo that they inhabit in the 
fame Zone and the lame Climate, bur under different Poles, and 
have their Noon and Mian ght at the fame Time, but at diffe- 
rent Seafons, it being Sununer with the one, while it is Winter 
with the other, 

Axtoxomasi’a [“Apvortuagia, of a7} inflead of, and 
oroud” ew to name, Gr.) a Figure in Rhetorick, where aa Ap- 
pellative or common Name is uied inflead of a proper Name; 
as when it is taid the pyle inilead of Paul, the Poilyipber 
intlead of drijfvtde; or alio when the proper Name of one Per- 
fon or Thing is applied to ieveral others; alfo on the contrary, 
when the Names of feveral Things are applied to one, as whea 
any cruel Perion is call’d a Nero, anda voluptuous Perfon a Sur- 
danapalus, 

A’svaum, aCaveor Den. L, 

ANTRUM 
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Axtrum [in Anatomy] the Beginning of the Pyfiras, or 
lower Mouth of the Stomach, where its Coars are thickeit. 

Axsy, an Emmet, a Pitmire, a fimall Infect we!] known. 

Anwvs [Hieroglpbically] were uled by the Ancients to repre. 
font liLorious Perions, diligent and induitrious in their Collings. 
For Ants are very laborious, indultrious Creatures, and alto ready 
to give Aliiflance to their Fellows. Aud the Egyprien Prietls, in 
order to fignity a Country deftroy'd by Sicknets or War, put a 
few Ants near the Herb Origamum, the Scent of which they 
cannot endure. ‘And it is related of the Eattern Farmers, that 
in order to preferve their Corn from Ants, they were wont to co- 
ver it with Orfganuer ; 

A’xvit [Senbeclat, Dy. Ainbo’s, H.G. angily, Sax. a maf- 
fy iron Initrument on which Smiths, Ge.hammer their Work. 

A Riyjing Anvit, an Anvil having two Nooks or Corners, for 
rounding any piece of Metal, 

» A’xus [ duatemy] the Extremity of the Into? inum redum, or 
the Orifice of the Fundament; alfo a fmall Hole in the third 
Ventricle of the Ceredellium, 

Asxvety [ anxieti, F, anfieta, It. of anxietas, L. Ingtt, 
D. G.] Anguith, Vexation, Sorrow, great Trouble of Mind. 
Anxicty is defcrib'd in Painting and Sculpture by a Woman clod 
in red and green, holding in her right Handa Torch, and in her 
Left a Spur. ; 

Asx rexous [unxifer, L.] bringing or caufing Anxiety. 

A’xxious [aexias, L.} fad, forrowtul, much concermed, 
thoughtful, doubiful. 

- Anxiousty, with Concern or Thought. 

A’sxiousness (uf anxier, F. of anxins, L.) Anxiety. 

A’sxy [anig, Sox. eenigh, Dx. eenig, eenich, or prnnith, 
O. G. ecnig, L. G. eintg, H.G. 

A’nxy-cdere, in any Place where foever, 

Aoxipes (of Asma in Persia, where they were worflipped } 
See Mujer. . ; 

Aonisr (with Gramar, "Alec]S, Gr] a Tenfe in the 
Greet, aniwering to the Preterperiect of the Latin and Engiijd 
Grammar 

Ao’kra [either of aie to lift up, or dip, Gr. the Air, and 
tneia to keep] becaufe it receives the Air, the great Artery 
proceeding from the left Ventricle of the Heart. which beats 
continually, and conveys the Blood through the whole Body. 

Ara‘ce talt, quick. : 

Aperesis (with Réetoricians) a Figure when fome Matter is 
called in Queition, which we wiled the Judge to remember. 

AvacMa ["Awrazure, Gr.] the thrulting of a Bone or other 
Past out of its proper Place. 

Apraco’cicaL Demonfration [with Logicians] is fuch as does 
not prove the Thing directly; but fhews the Impoflibility and 
Abfurdy of it, or which arifes from denying it; and thence it is 
called allo reductia ad abfurdum aut impo Jibile. 

Apraco’revsts [drezteerors, Gr.] a Figure in Rhetorick 
calied an Interdittion or Fordidding, Z. 

Apaatxe (2regivn, Gr.} Clivers or Goole-grafi. 

APANAGE, fee APPANNAGE- 

Apva'rt [ot a and pertiri, L.] alide, feparate, F 

Ara‘krunosis [of ard from, and dydesr, Gr. a Joint) the 
fame as abarticulatis. 

Apa‘'RTMENT [epartenrent, F. afpartaments, It.) that Part of 
a great Houle, where one or more Perfons lodge feparately by 
themiclves. E 

Aratue ticatsess [of aparhia, L. of dredia, Gr.] a 
Freedom from Pailion, an Enfentibility of Pain. 


A’ratuy ['Aradeia of ¢ and 723+, Gr.) a being abfo- 
lutely void of al! Paffions or Affections; a moral Infeniibilitys 
alfo a Privation of all Perturbation of Mind. 


APaTisatio, an Agreement or Contract made with another, 
Old Rec. 

Avavu'ria (a-rerkece. Gr.) Feltivals held in Ardens in Ho- 
nour of Bacchus; A thra having made an Ordinance, that the 
Troezenian Virgins fhould before Marriage offer up their Girdles 
to Paiias Apaturia. 


Ara’ume [in Heraldry] fignificesan Hand oppened or ex- 
tended, with the full Palm appearing, and the Thumb and Fin- 
gers at full Length, F. 

A’re [apa, Sex. dap, O.and L.G. aie, H.G. ap, Eppa, 
G. B.] iMate . ied 

Are [Hierogiiphically) was uled by the Ecyprians, frequently 
to exprets the Vices of Men; and they painted an Ape pifling and 
covering his Excrements, to reprefent a Diflembler or crafty 
Fellow, that would conceal the Vices and Weaknefles of his Per- 
fon: For this Animal is very careful to hide and bury his Ex- 
crements, An Ape is alfo a Symbol of an Impudent and wicked 
Fellow, and one who admires himéelf. 


dn Ave ig an are, aQarlet's a Mlariet, tho’ he be cloths 
in @k or @carlet. Or according to another Proverb: 


The higher the Are goes, rhe more he fhews his Cail. Fr. 
Plas le Singe Seleve, plas il decowere fon cal pelt. That is, Dig- 
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nities ferve but to mate Perfons ridiculous, who are not worthy 
ottham, or don’t knew how to behave themfelves in them. 

Aprecuema [ofa'sd andy, i. ¢, an Echo, Gr.] a Contra. 
fiflure, when a Blow a3 given on one Side, and the Fratture 
nivde on the other. 

Ze Arz ene, to imitate or mimick any One; cither (as is 
penerally fuppos'd ) of the Subitantive Ape, becaufe that Creature 
is apt to mimick or imitate the A¢tions of Men. or perhaps with 
greater Probsbiliry (at lealt originally) ef ab, ale, af or afe, 
which in mott of the ancient and tome of the modern Northern 
Tongues is an Adverb of Similitude,from whenee the Germ. have 
their Verbs ap (tm) aff (en) to sertcte. And thence the Sub- 
flantive becaufe that Creature bears the preatell Relemblance co 
humane Kind. 

ACpisi, tull cf ridiculous Mimickry. 

Apisuty, ridiculously. 

AviLitra, Heresiets who taught that Chriff left his Body 
dif.tved in the Airs and fo alcended into Heaven without it. 

Arercy [Arslic, of « and zix]o,Gr. to concoct] a Want 
of Digettion, a Defect in the Stomach. 

Ave’eiens palpebram reas [with Anatomy) a Mufele arifing 
in the Orbit of the Eye near ihe Entrance of tie Optick Nerve, 
which pailes over the attollent Mufcle of the Eye, and at lait is 
inicried to the whole fuperior Part of the upper Eye-lid; the Ufe 
of it is to open it, L. 

Arexte’ntta [in Medicine] aperient Medicines , Aperitives, 
fuch as open the obiiructed Pasiages of the imall Veffels. Glands 
and Pores, and by that Means promote a duc Circulation of the 
contained Juices. ; 

Arkrient Seeds (in Medicine] are Grafs Midder, Eryngo, 
Capers and Cammock, called the Ledier, Smailaye, Fennel, af 
paragus, Parfley and Butcher's Broom cailled the ave greater ones. 

Are'rxv [aperts,L J] open. 

Are’atio Perturum [in jfroliry) i. ¢. an Opening of the 
Gates; fome great and minifeit Change of the Air, upon certain 
Meetings of Pianets and Configurations, L. . 

Are ations 2 [with drcbiteds] are the Openings in a 

Are aTures Building. as Doors, Windows, Chimneys, 
Stair-Caies, nicts or Outlets for Licht and Smuke. : 

Arervoure 2 [apertura, L] the Opening of any Thing, 

APERGION é or a Hole cicft, in ioe Subject otherwile io- 
id or contiguous, 

Arerru ta Feudt [in Civil Lax } the Lois of a Feudal 
Tenure, by the Detault of iffue of him te whom the Fee was 
firfl piven or granted, ZL. 

Arearura Tabularum [ Law germ) the breaking up of 
a lait Will and Tettament, 

A’rexvure [with Geometriciaes ] the Space left between 
two Lines, which mutually incline towards cach other to form 
an Angle. . 

Avearure [in Optichi] the Hole next to the Object Gla 
of a Teleteape or Msicro:cope . through which the Light and 
Image of the Oye¢) come into the Tube or Pipe, and are then- 
ce carried to the Eves alfo that Part of the Odject-glals it felf 
which covers the former, and is lett pervious to the Ravs. 

Are‘ratous (of « priv. and +éteacy, Gr. a Leaf ) without 
the Leaves called Petaca. 

Areratous Flowers [ with Feris, &. ] fach as wane the 
fine coloured Leaves called Perales thele are reckoned imperfect 
Flowers, and are alfo called amineous. * 

Are’caLousness [ of @ priv. and wiJaaey, Gre a Leaf) 
being without Leaves. 

A‘rex, the Top, Point, Vertex, Summit or uppermoft Part of 
any Thing. 

Avex [in Geometry] the Top of a Cone, or any fuch like 
Figure, ending in a tharp Point. 

Arua resis [Agetetoss, of @gasoie,Gr. a taking away] 
a grammatical Figure that takes away a Letter or Syllable from 
the Beginning of a Werd, as rast tor eruig, 

Arne’Lion 2 [Ad-asse of ard and 

Apie’LiumM § s)A¢o%,the Sun, Gr] 

a Name given by Altronumers to that 
Point of the Orbit of the Earth ora 
Planet, in which it is at the fartheit 
Diftance from the Sun that it can be; 
thus a Planet A in the Figure, is in 
its utmolt Dittance or ptesion, S. 
Apue'ta [with ajirssegers] the Na- 





me of the Planet, which they take to be > 
the Giver or Difpoler of Life in a Na- 
tivity. 


APUE'TICAL, pertzining to Apheta. 

Aratta’ntHrovy [apuilanteropia, Ly dprrarSearcia of @ 
Priv. gidss a Lover, and ardgers¢ a Man, Gr. ] the contrary 
to the Love or Delight in Mankind; the firlt Approaches of Me- 
lancholy, when a Perion firil begins to dillike Conversation and 
Company. . 

Apitont'a Ayla of @ priv. and gov}, Gr. the Voice } 
a Lofs of Speech or Voice, 

APHORI'STICAL 
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ApuoristTicat, pertaining toan Aphorifm. 

A’euorism [ Aplorijme, F. Afarijma, |e. Afsrifms, Sp. 
Aphorijwus,L. of “Agopisuas of azorifw, Gr. to feparate] 
a Maxim, geneval Rule or Principle of any Art or Science, efpe- 
cially fuch as are experienced fora Truth, or relates to Practices 
or a brief Sentence, comprehending a great deal of Matter ina 
few Words. 

Apnronisi'a [ot “Agesditn, Venus) the Venereal Intercour- 
fes of both Sexes. 

Apuropist’'a Phrentis [with PAyfcian) a violent and mad 
Love-Paflion in Maids. ; 

Apunopi'stacns (‘Aged oiand, Gr. ? Things that pro- 
mote Venery or Luil. 

AruropistacaL, pertaining to Veavr or Love. 

Apuropisius sordus, the Venereal Difeafe, L. 

eigen boa ‘alee Pbyficiam( a dry Medicine made 
of an equal Part of Frankincenifc, Pomegranate, Meal and 
Scales of Brafs. : : 

Arurocepa [with Poyfeians) Milk beat into an entire 
Froth. 

A’puron [of doedr, Gr.) a Sort of Poppy. 

Aruronitron { of azpes Froth, and vilev, Gr. Nitre} a 
kind of Nitre fuppoted by the Ancients to be the Spume or fub- 
tileft and lighteit Part of it, emerging at the Top. 

Apnrosco’ropon [ agesrxcesd’ov, Gr. ] a Sort of large 
Garlick, 2. : 
 A’erna (2232) of @ priv. and g3iw, Gr. to corrupt) the 
Thruth, efpecially m Children; certain Wheals, Ulcers or 
Pimples about the inward Parts of the Mouth, and other Parts. 

Aruyxt'a [of a@euEa, Gr. to draw out) a Cefftion of the 
Pulfe through the- whole Body, being the higheit Degree of 
Swooning, next to Death. 

Aruruaxrpocites [of dg3ag)i¢ incorruptible, and Soxtw 
to think) &c. Hereticks who held that the Body of Jesus Chri? 
was incorruptible and impaflible. 

A’piary [upiarivm of apis a Bec, L.J a Place where Bees 
are kept. 

Ariiterewn, Balm-gentle, Mint, Z. 

A’pices of a Fiswer [Botany] {mall Knobs growing on the 
Top of the Stamima, or fime Threads in the middle of the Flow- 
er, which are ufually of a dark purple Colour, Z. 

Apician Art (lo called of dpicins, a famous Voluptuary] 
Voluptuoufnefs or voluptuous Cookery. 

Apiracturns (of dpis,a Bee, and fa@sra, the making, L.J 
The Workmanthip of 3, i. ¢. the making Wax and Honey. 

Aptos, the Horfe-Radifh Root, L. 

Aris wasa God of the Egyptiaas. When the Apis died, and 
his Funeral Pomp was over, the Prielts who had ‘this Office, 
fought out for another with the fame Marks, and when they had 
found one, the Lamentations immediately ceafed; and the Prietts 
Jead the Calf firlt into the City of Nile, where he was fed for 
40 Days, from thence be was tranfported in a Vetlel with a gild- 
ed Cabin to Mempbis, as their God, and turned into the Grove 
of Vuean. 

The Reafon they gave for this Worfhip was, becaufe the 
Soul of Ojiris, as they pretended, trantmigrated into a Bull of 
this Sort, and by a fuceetive phn sk pafied trom one to 
another, at often as one died, and another was found. 

The dpis was confulted as an Oracle, the Manner of confult- 
ing him, was by obferving into which Chamber of the two 
that were prepared for him, he entered; his going into the one 
of them being conftrued as a good Omen; and into the other, 
asa bad one: of elfe they offered him Food, and from his ac- 
cepting or refufing it, concluded the Anfwer favourable, or the 
contrary. ; Sst ae 

A’pisu [of Apa, Sax, an Ape) given to mimick, ridiculous. 

Artsuty, ridiculoufly. 

A’pisuxess, Mimicalnefs, &e 

A’rium [Botany] the Herb Parfley, L. 

Arium palujire (Botany) Smallage, L. ; 

Avanus [Awaavis, Gr. i. ¢, Settled, free from rambling] 
the fixed Stars, fo cailed in Contradiftin¢tion to the Planets. 

Apwos’a [‘Aaveia, a want of Breath, from # priv’ and arie, 
Gr, to breathe) an impairing, leffening or utter Lofs of the Fa- 
culty of Breathing, at leait as to Senfe, as in Swoons, Ee. 

Aromate’nion [of a@ro3aive to depart, Gr.) a farewel 
Speech or Poem, upon a Perfon’s going out of bis own Country 
or fome other Place, where he had been kindly entertained. 

Apo’catypse (F. Apocalise, Ie. Apscaiypyi, 7 Apocalyp- 

fis La "Acrondavdis of awonadvrte, Gr. to reveal or difcover) 
@ Revelation or Vifion, the Name of a Book in the New Tofa- 
rent, oh 
Apocaty rT icat [darexedua]inds, Gr.) Pertaining to a 
Revelation, Vilion, &e, 

Apocaty’PTIcaLty [of dxoxaaur]ixis, Gr.) by Way of 
Revelation. . 

Apocapui'ss08 [of dx) and xerris, Gr. Smoak) Fu- 

Migation. 


AP 


Apocua’tuarsts [Avexadepais, Gr.) a purging both upe 
Wards and downwards. 

Apocnyti'sma [of @xd and yuasauos, Gr.) any Juice + 
boiled or thickened with Honey or Sugar, into a hard Confifte 
ence. It has other Names, as Rob, Redcd and Sucrags. 

Arocta’sm [arexaAdgua of droxade, to break off, Gr] 
2 breaking off or afunder, the breaking of any Part of the Body, 

Aroco metry [of da} and yf)eiw, Gr. to meaiure} the 
Art of meafuring Things at a Diftance. 

Apo’core [‘Awoxerh of ‘arent x]a to cut off) a cutting 
off, a grammatical Figure, in which the laft Syllable or Letter of 
the Word is cut off. ay vide'ne for ofdefue, 

Apocat'sta? [of bagel de samy *, among Phylicians fig- 

Arocri'sts § nifics a Voicing or Ejection of Superfluities 
out of the Budy. 

Apocatsta‘nius [of “Awtxegis an Anfwer, of ‘eroxgire 
- to anfwer) a Surrogate, Commiiflary or Chancellor to a 
ner an Olnce fir eltablith’d in the Time of Confantine the 

reat. 

Apocro'ustickt Mag reid L. ] Medicines which ob- 
Arug the owing of the Humours into any particular Part of 
the Body, and repel them that are beginning to flow. 

Aro’carpua [Apucrypbes, F. Apserifi, It. Apecrifas, Sp. of 
Apecrypha, L. f hidden or dark, of "ewoxpuxlew, Gr. to 
hide} certain Books of doubtful Authority, not received into 
the Canon of the holy Scriptures, 

Apo'cryPuat [ ‘Anwixpup®, Gr.) hidden, unknown, 
doubtful; pertaining to thofe Books or any others, whofe Origi- 
nal is not known, 

ArocryPuattr, hiddenly, doubtfully. 

Aro'cryPuatnaess [of ‘exrixpugas, Gr.) Hiddennch, My- 
fterioufnets. 

Apo’cynon [‘arixuroy, Gr.] Dog’s-Bane. 

Apo‘catism, See Apschyliima, 

Apopacai'tica [of ‘arsdaxpiw, Gr. to drop like Tears) 
Medicines which provoke Tears, £ 

Apopt'crican [of dred akss, of “erst tinvvus, Gr. to 
fhew clearly] an Apodiétical Argument or Syllogifm, is a Des 
monttration or clear convincing Proof of a Thing. 

Aroptoxts ['Awodiekss, Gr. an Expulfion ] an expelling 
or drawing out. 

Aropioxts [with Rhetsriciams] a Figure when any Argue 
ment or Objection is rejected with Indignstion, as abfurd. 

Apopi'xis [ ‘AwidsEse, Gre] an evident Demonftration o 
plain Proof. 

Apo'vosts [etd cass of “awd and Sid wus to reftore, Gr.] 
a giving again, or recompenfing. 

Avo'vosts [with Réeteritians) a Rhetorical Figure called 
Reddition, and is the Application or latter Part of a Similitude, 

Arocaum [‘Arizaisy, of ‘ard from, and yale or viv the 
Earth, Gr.} that Part in the Orbit of the Sunor a Planet which 
is fartheft diftant from the Earth, 

Mean Avoce's of the Epicycle (with Afroncmers] a Point 
where the Epicycle is {cut above a Right-Line drawn from the 
Center of it, to the Center of the Egwast, or that Point of the 
Epicycle moft remote from the Earth. 

Apocer #f the Equant [with Afromomer: ] is the fartheft 
Diltance of the Equant from the Earth, or the Point where the 
Equant is interfetted by the Line of the Ap/es, in the remote 
Part of the Diameter. 

Aro’crarion [‘ariypaeer, Gr.] an Inventory of Go 
a Copy or Tranterspt of tonne Beck or Writing, a Pistia 
Draught. 

A’roversy [Apolepiia, L. of "Awoat-Lia, Gr. a receiving or 
recovering] an intercepting or preventing. 

Apotersy [in Medicine] a Stoppage in the Courfe of the 


Blond or Animal Spirits. 
APoLtina’aians? [fo called of Apellinaris of Lavdicea, 
APoLiina’rists § their Leader} an ancient Sett of Here- 


ticks, who denied that F¥efus Chri? affumed true Flefh; but a 
—— kind of Fiefh, which they fancied exifted from all 
ternity. 

Apottinanian Games [with the Reman) folemn Games 
held annually in Honour of Ape/le, on Account of a Shower of 
Darts and Arrows that (as the Tradition ger) fell on their Ene- 
mies, who fuddenly invaded them, at the firft Celebration of 
thele Games, and by this Means the Reams being Victors, 
{oon returned to their Sports. , 

APo’Liyow [‘Awsaavor of dr} and caavw, Gr. to deftroy] 
a Deftroyer, a Scripture Name forthe Devil. _ 

Aroroce’ricaLg [apologetique, F. apologesico, It. and Sp. 

Apo.oce'tick § apelageticn’, L. ‘awsaeyi]inic, Gr. 
pertaining to an Apology or Excufe, or to any Thing that is fai 
or written by Way of Excufe. 

Aporoce’ticatty [of ‘awarcye}exis,Gr.] by Way of 


Apology. 
Aro'Locer [Apolegifrer, FP. Apologifta, It. apolegs:, L. of 
Aro’Locist § ‘arcreyée, Gr.) one who makes an Apology. 


lo 
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To Aro'Locize [of nite emt L. of d-vereyioum, Gr] 
to excule, or make a Defence for a Thing done. 

Apovo'cue [F. Apslogo, Sp. Apelogus, L. arercy@ of 
Pern to utter, Gr.] a Moral, an inftructive Fable or a 
feigned Relation intended to reform and amend the Manners. 

Aro'Locy [ Apologie, F. Apologia, It Sp. and L. dareacyiz 
of droreyte, Gr. ] a Defence or Exeufe; a Jultifying anfwer. 

Apo'tusis [ d@réaueis,Gr. ] the Exclufion of any Thing, 
as of the Birth, the Feces or the like; a kind of Relaxation, by 
Means of which the whole is debilitated. 

Avomeco’metry [of ¢wd and ustpiw, Gr. to Mcafure ] an 
Art fewing how to Meafure Things at a Diftance, or to tind 
how far they are off from us. 

Avontu’xosts [axsrsvewoss, Gr.] an Enervation. LZ. 

Aponeurosts [with Anatemi/s, ] the {preading or ex- 
tending of a Nerve or Tendon breadth-wife, after the Manner of 
a Membrane. 

Apo'pasis [a rigtors of dropaivw, Gr.] a Rhetorical Fi- 

are, whereby the Orscor feems to wave what he would plainly 
infinuate, as, L will mot a again® you with the utmof 
Rigsr. 

Apopro'neta [dregiegla of droptpw, Gr. to bear away J 
Prefents anciently made at Featts to be carried away by the 
Guells. 

Aporute GmMaticn Medicine 2 [of dropasyudlizer , to 

APoPHLE’GMATISMS purge the Head of Phlegm 
Medicines to be chewed, that have the Faculty to purge the Hea 
and Brain of cold Phlegmatick Humours by the Note, Mouth, 
Se. 
Apo'rutnecM [apopbrbegme, FP. apotegma, It. apephtezra, 
Sp. apopbthegma, Le daxigdeypa of drop Seyusriler, Gr. 
or dxd and ¢34770uUa2, to pronounce) a fhort, pretty, initruc- 
tive Sentence; elpecially of fome eminent and grave Perion. 

Apo'PHTHORA (sentae of d-rogdeigw, Gr. to corrupt } 
an Abortion , the bringing forth a Child putrified inthe Womb, 

Apornyce’ [dropuyi, Gr.] a Flight or Efcape. 

Apvoruyce [Architediure)] that Part of a Column, where it 
‘begins to {pring out of its Bafe, and fhoot upwards, and is asa 
*Protuberance commonly at the End of a Bone; but this Apophy- 


Be originally was really no more than the Ring or Fertil ancier‘ly . 


altened at the Extremities of wooden Pillars, to keep them from 
flitting, and which afterwards was imitated in Stone-work. 

ApvoruyGe [in Amatemy] a Protuberance at the End of a 

ne. 

Apo'puysis [drégueis of ad from, and gues Nature, Gr.] 
a Procefs or Part of a Bone growing out beyond its Surface; alfo 
a Knob in a Bone, made by the Fibres being lengthened. 

' Apo'poysts Mammillares Sera are the Beginnings of 
the Olfactory Nerves, as far as the Os Cridro/um , whore they 
divide into {mall Fibres which pafs through thofe Bones, and 
fpread throughout the upper Part of the Note. 

Aporuysis mammularis 2 [Anatomy] one of the external 

Apopuysis majloideus Eminences of the Or petro/um. 

Aporre’ericaL 2 [apeplectigue, F. apopletico, \t. of eare- 

Apopie’cTicK aminer, Gr.) pertaining to or fubject 
to the Apoplexy. 

A’ropexy [apeplexic, F. apoplefia, It. apoplexia, Sp, and 
L. drorantia of drerantew, to ftrike or altonith) a Difeale, 
which is a tadden Privation of all the Senfes, and tenfible Mo- 
tions of the Body , thofe of the Heart and Lungs being excep- 
ted, and is attended with a Depravation of the principal Faculties 
of the Soul, by Reafon that the Paffages of the Brain are ftopt, 
and the Courfe of the omer payin Paffage, G 

A‘roue “Ans @ priv. a e, Gr. 

Apo'rime c Preble in the Mathematicks, which, thou ; 

A’poron it is not impollible, is neverthelefs very ditt. 
cult, to be refolved, and has not actually been refolved, fuch as 
the fquaring of the Circle, Ge. — 

Aronia [ dopia, Gr.] an intricate Bufinefs, Perplexity of 
Mind, Doubrfulnefs. 

Aronia [with Rbetoricians] a Figure where the Orator is at 
a ftand what to do, as, /badl J /peak out, or be filet? 

Aporta’re [Odd Records ] ‘To be brought to Poverty, alfo to 
fhun or avoid. 

Aporruo’e 2 [of dropftw, Gr. to flow out or down ) ful- 

Apornruoes phureous Effiuvia's or Exhalations , which 
are fent forth from the Earth and fubterraneous Bodies. 

Aporanoe [with Phyficians) a fteaming out of Vapours thro’ 
the Pores of the Body. 

Arorkwosr [with Aftrologert J a Term ufed of the Moon, 

when fhe feparates from one Planet and applies to another. 

Arosca‘sis fof amd and yd&w, Gr. to fcarify) a flight 
Wound in the Skin. 

_ Avoscsrparni'sMus [of dad and exeraeriguss , of oxe- 
-ragri¢e, to itrike with a Hatchet, Gr.) a Sort of Fradure or 
breaking of the Scull, when fome Part is apparently raifed. 

Apostore'sis [ dxeetmrioss of dxociwada, to hold one’s 

peace, Gr.] Silence , Reticency. 
Avostopests [with Rbetoricians] a Figure when the Orator, 
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a3 in a Pailion, leaves out fome Word or Part of a Sentence, of 
breaks off in a Difcourfe, but neverthelels fo that it may be un- 
deritood what he meant, 

Apospuace'nis [of aad and ogaxea@, Gr. ] a Morti- 
fication, 

Apospuarntno’sis [ erorgzeridwors, Gr.) a Punifiment 
inflitted by the Greeds on Adulterers, by thrufting a Horfe-Ra- 
er Root up the Anws. 

vo'sracy [apo/afie, F. apo/fasia, It. apefacia, Sp. a 
fia, L. Acreg]acia of agiclauas, to depart, cewherier Gey 
a Revolting or falling away from the true Religion, sc. 

Avospa’sMa [drogrdgpa, Gr.) Part of a Thing drawn or 
pulled of, Z, 

Aposrasma [with Surgeons] the drawing off one Part from 
another, which naturally ftuck to it; as when the Skin is fepara- 
ted from a Memrane ; a Membrane from a Mulcle, one Mutcle 
from another, €5'-, 

Aposta’re Leges [Old Latin Reesrds) wilfully to tranf- 

APosTata’RE raat grefs or break the Laws, ZL. 

Apo'stasts [daiclacis of egielnur, to revolt or fly off, 
Gr.) an Abfcefs; alfo fome Fractures of the Bones where the 
Parts break off. 

Opostata capiende, a Writ which in ancient Times lay 
againit one, who having entered into and made a Profeffion of 
fome religious Order, br ke out again, and rambled about con- 
trary to the Rules of that Order, 

Apo'state [apolat, F. apyPata, It. Sp. and L. decline 
of dre¢laria, Gr. to depart trom] a Revolter from Religion. 

Arosra'ricaL [of apylata, L. of drog]dtag, Gr.) of or 
pertaining to an Apoltate. 

To Aro’statize ue vt F. apeflatér, Sp. apsffatares 
L. of dxs¢]27iw, Gr.] to deiert or abandon the true Religion. 
Aroste'ma Q [ of dxod)iuc of dzic)zdex, Gr. to depart 
Aposre’Me a Preternatural Tumour or Swelling , caulk 

Arostu’me § by a corrupt Matrer collected together im 
any Part of the Body commonly, called an Impyftowrze. 

To Aroste’mats 2 to turn to an Apoithumation, fee Jae 

To Aro’srume § po/lbume, “ 

Aroste'ma Hepatis, an Apoltume in the Liver, proceeding 
from a Fall or Bruiie, or in Women from being two ftrait lac’de 

Avo'stce [ Apitre, F. Appojfole, Ie. Apistel, Sp. Apoffolus, 
L. dpotiel, De. and G. "Arig )ox@ of dxoritaaw, Gr, to fend 
on an Errant] a Perfon fent js a Meflenger or Ambaffador, or 
Difciple of Fesus-Cbri?, commifioned by him to preach the 
Gofpel, and propagate it in feveral Parts of the Earth, 

- Apo'stuesnip 2 [ Apoffolat, F. Appyfoloto, It. ApyPolides 

Apo'sToLaTre Sp. of Apyfolatus, L..) ‘The Office, Digs 
wity, or Miniltry of an Apottle. 

Aposto'ticar 2 [apyfoligue, F. appoffoliso, It.  apa/tilicdy 

Aposto’Lick Sp. of dredJoaimes, Gr.) fomething that 
oe to Apoities, or defcends from them. 

POSTO'LICALLY [apo/foliguement, F. of "Aci Gr, 
after the Manner of an Wremnet comes 

Arosro‘Licatness , the being of Apoltolical Appointment.’ 

Aposro.o’rum anguentum [with Phy/icians ) an Ointment 
fo named, becaufe it confills of twelve Drugs, according to the 
Bird of the Apoitles. 

po'srropue [F. pgfrofa, Ie, Prof, Sp. Apsfre 
and Apyfrapiis,L. ‘Axco]eocd a pi i of Pat Hi od 
to turn away from] a Figure in Rhetorick whereby the Orator 
in an extraordinary Commotion turns his Difcourfe from the 
Audience, and direéts it to fome other Perfon or Thing. In this 
Things animate or inanimate may be addrefs'd unto, as if fenfi- 
ble; Perfons abfent as well aa prefent may be appeal'd to, as if 
i Were prefent, 

Po’srropne [with Grammarians } an Accent or Mark that 
fhews there is a Woiwel cut off, and is expreffed thus (*) and fer 
at the Head of the Letter, as ev" for even. 

To Arostsxorus @ Word, to pat an Apoltrophe over it, 

Aro’syrma (a@rioveua of dxogiew, Gr. to draw, pull or 
take off.] that which is drawn, fhaved or pared off. 
et nane {with Surgeons} a Shaving of the Skin or of a 


Apora'crit#? [of drordze@ or drotafw I renounce, 
 APora’cTict Gr] A Seét, who anciently affected to 
follow the Evangelical Couniels of Poverty , and the Examples 
of the Apoftles and primitive Chriftians, by renouncing all their 
Effects and Poffeftions. . ; 

Avo'revess [apetele/ma, L. of "Acsleatsuc,Gr.] a De- 
claration of the Signification of the Stars in a Nativity ; a Calcus 
lation of a Nativity. 

Arotevesma‘ricks [ Apetele/matici, L. of ‘Aworeassua- 
Tixot of dxroTeAiw, Gr. to perfect] Mathematicians who cal- 
culate Nativities by the Stars, and hold all Things fubje@& to the 


- Power of the Planets. 


Apo’THECARY [ Aperbicaire, P. Boticario, Sp. and Port. of 
aroSixn a Shop, Gr. ] one who a Pharmacy, or that 
Part of Phyfick which confilts in the Preparation aos f Compofi- 
tion of Medicines, = 6 * 

oO To 


ee 
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Yo salk like an Apo’rugcary, to talk fillily or idly. 
Apo’rnects, the Medicines &¢. which furnifh an Apothe- 


Apo'’rnecaries, having ieparated themfelves 
from the ancient Society of Grocers, grew fo much 
in favour with King James 1. that fe ufed to call 
AR} hem his Company,and gave them a Charter orIn 
») | corporation, in the fifteenth Year of his Reign. 
7) Their Arms are Argent. Apslio arm’d with a bow 
and arrow, furmounted a Python. Their fupporters 
two Unicorns, and the creft a Rhinoceros furmounting a torce 
and helmet. The motto, Opifer per Orbem dicor. 

Aporne’osts [darodsiogss, Gr] or a Confecration of Em- 
perors, the Manner of their performing which was as follows : 
When the Body of an Emperor had been buried according to the 
Cuftom, his Effigies of Wax was placed at the Entry of the Pala- 
ce, upon a large Bed of Ivory, fumptuoufly adorn’d, and the 
Phyficians vfited it for feven Days, treating it, as if it had been 
alive in a Fit of Sicknefs, In the mean while all the Senate and 
Nobility of Reme were prefent in Mourning Habits. After the 
Expiration of thefe feven Days he was held for dead, and then 
they removed him to a publick Place, where the Magiltrates quit- 
ted their Offices. 

There the new Emperor afeended upon a high Pulpit call'd 
Rofra, becaufe it was adorn’d with the Sterns of Ships, taken 
from the Enemies in Sea-fights ; and thence he made a Funeral 
Oration in Praiie of the Deceafed. 

When this was ended, they carried the Image of the deceafed 
Emperor out of the Ciiy to the Field of Mars, where there was 
erected a ttately Pile of aromatick Wood to burn it; the Rosten 
Gentry having rid round the Pile feveral times in Order, the 
new Emperor with a Torch fet Fire to the Pile of Wood: and 
then an Eagle was let fy ftom the Top of it, which was ima- 
ee to carry the Soul of this new God into Heaven: When an 
§ 





mprefs was thus burnt, they let fly an Eaglet inftead of an Ea- 

le. 

Apotneosts, of an Emperor, was hieroglyphically reprefen- 
ted on a Medal, by an Eagle aicending up to Heaven out of the 
Flame of their Funeral Pile. 

Arotuena’py [ Apotherapia, L. of ‘Awedeparsia, Gr. } 
that Part of Phylick, that cures or prevents Wearineis trom too 
much Labour. 

Apo’tuesis [of dri and tidnys, Gr. to place) the Reduc- 
tion of a diflocated Bone. 

_ Apo'tome ['Awerouia, of dxeriuve, Gr. to cut off off) 
A Cutting off or away, 

Apotome [in Mathematicls] isthe Remainder or Difference 
of two incommenfurable Quantities. 

Avorome [in Mujick] the Difference between the greater 
and lefler Semitones or the Part of a whole Tone which remains, 
when a greater Semitone is taken from it. 

A’rozem [‘AxiCnus of dreCéw to grow hot or boil, Gr } a 
Phyfical Decoétion, a Diet-drink made of Roots, Herbs, Woods, 
Barks, Flowers, Seeds, &e. 

To Arra’ie [of dppalir, F. to make pale) to daunt, allonifh 
or difcourage, O. 

Area'tument, Confternation, Aftonifiment. 
Appa'saGe, fee Appennage, 
Appanra’tus, a formal Preparation for fome Action , folemn 

blick 3 as the Apparatus of a Coronation, &r. 

PPARATUS allo is ulod to fignife the Utenfils pertaining to 
a Machine, as the Apparatus of a Microfeope, Air-Pamp, &c. 

Apparatus [ with Surgeons ] the Bandages, Medicaments 
and Dreflings of a Part. 

Appara’tus major and minor [with Litdotemi/?s] the greater 
and lefier Preparation, two different Methods of cutting for the 


Stone, L. 

High Arraratus Nobis Lithotomij?s) is performed by mak- 
ing an Incifion above the Groin along the Linea alba into the 
Fund ef the Bladder; and thro’ that the 

The Small or Low Apparatus, * performed by thruiling the 
two Fore-fingers up the Fundament till they touch or come againit 
the Stone, and with them drive it to the Neck of the Bladder, 
and extra¢t it from thence, thro’ an Incifion in the Perineum, 

Appa‘ret [ of appardil, F.] Clothing, Raiment, Habit, 

Apparet of @ Sbip, the Tackle, Sails, Rigging, &c. 

Pa Appa’new [appareilier, F.] to drefs, ft or prepare, to 
clothe. 

Arpa‘’rent [F. apparente, le. 

L.] that appears, vifible, plain, manifett. 

Apra'aant Heir, one whole Title is clear beyond Difpute 
or Contradiction. ‘ 

Appa’ rent Conjunion [Afromemy] is when the right Line 
fuppofed to be drawn thro” the Centers of two Planets does not 
pale thro the Center of the Earth, but thro’ the Spe¢tator’s 

ye. 


Appa’rent Declination , fee Declination. 
Arrarent Horizon { Ajlronomy] is that great Circle, 
. Which limuts our Sight ; or that Place where the Heavens and 
Earth feem to us to mect. 1G 7° 


extract the Stone. 


ute, Sp. of apparens, 
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Apparent Place of an Object [in Opticks] is that which ap- 

pears, when feen thro’ one or more Glalles, and differs from ca 

re Place, being occafioned by the various RefraQions of the 
ays. 

Arpa'rent Place of a Planet or Star, [with Affronomers] 
is the vifible Place of it, or that Point of the Heaven in which it 
feems to be, by the right Line which proceeds from the Eye 
to it 

Apparent Colours (according to the old natural Philofo- 
phy] thofe Colours that-are often feen in Clouds, before the 

ifing or after the Setting of the Sun; or thofe in the Rainbow, 
€e, But thefe they will not allow tobe true Colours, becaufe 
they are not permanent or lating. TThefe are called alfo empha- 
tical Colours. 

Appa‘rentey, vifikly, evidently, &'¢, 

Appa‘rentNess [affarentia, LJ Plainnefs to be feen, 

Arvani'tion [P. apparizicze, It. of apparitio, L.] an Ag- 
pearing 3 the Appearing of a Spirit, a Ghoit, or Speétre. 

Apparivion [with djfrosorsers) is the becoming vilible ofa 
Star or other Luminary which before wes hid. 

Appra’RITORS fin the Spiriteal Covrt ] Meffengers who 

Arppa'RaTors cite Perlons to appear. 

Arparitor [in the Univerfity] a fort of Beadle, who care 
ries the Mace betore the Matters, Faculties, &'¢. 

Arra‘rtement [in Common Law) Likelihood, Likenefs or 
Refemblance, as 4psuriemene of War. 

Apparvna (Old Records] Furniture and Implements, Z. 

Apraru’ra Carrsecarum [Old Lae) Plough-tackle, all man- 
ner of Implements belonging to a Plough, L. 

To Arpay [ prob. of ad fo and payer F. to pay] as weil a 
paid, aoe fatisfed, if pret 2 the pith o 

To Appe‘ach, the fame as to impeach, #.¢. to accufe one 
of any Crime. 

Apre‘at [ of cppelfatio. L. whence appel, F.] the removing 
a Caufe from an interiour Judge or Court toa fuperior, in order to 
rectify fomething amils in a Sentence pafs'd by an inferiour Jud- 

ee; It is alfo an Accufition or Declaration of the Crime fas 
erfon 5 particularly the accufing of a Murderer by a Perfop 
who is intevefted in the Party murthered. 

Arrea éy Bill i Law] is where a Man of himfelf gives 
up his Accufation in Writing, offering to undergo the Burden of 
appealing the Perfon therein named. 

Arpsat éy Writ [in Law) is when a Writ is purchafed out 
of Chancery by one to another, to the Intent he appeal a third 
Perfon of fome Felony committed by him, finding Pledges that 
he thall do it. 

Arreat of Mayhem (Lew Term) the accufing of one who 
hath maimed another. 

Appeat of wrong Imprifonment, an A€tion of wrong or 
fale imprifonment. 

To Apreat [appeller, F. apelar, Sp. llare,L.] to make 
rg Appeal, to jubmit one’s Cale to’a pate ie thee Perfon, 

te 

Appeacer, vide appellant. 

To Aprea‘r [apparire, It. aparacer, Sp. of apparere,L.] 
be in Sight, to thew one's {elf, to be ready at hand ; alfo to make 
a Shew or Figure; to look, to feem. 

Aprgara'xce [apparence, F. apparenza, It. appcrenzd, Spe 
epparentia, L.] the exterior Surface of a Thing ; or that which 
firil ftrikes the Senfe or the Imagination. 

APPEARANCE Ge Projpe@ive] is the Reprefentation of a Fi- 
gure, Body or the like Objeét, upon the perfpettive Plane. 

Aprgarance [in Law) is the Defendant's engaging to an- 
fwer to a Caufe or Action, enter'd againlt him in fome Court of 
Judicature. 

Appearances [with Ajroxomers] are more ufually call'd 
Phanamena. 

To fave Aprea’nances, is feemingly to difcharge one’s Du- 
ty, or to acquit himlelf of the Formalities or Externals of it, fo 
as to fave his Charaéter and avoid giving Offence or Scandal. 

To Aprga’se [of appaijer, F.) to pacify or qualify , to al- 
lay or affiwages to calm, to fupprets. 

Appgasep, Part. Pret. pacitied, &e, 

Appeasement, Pacification, &c. 

Arpra’sabLe [of appaijer, F.] that may be pacified. 

Apréa’sasteness, Capablene(s of being pacified, 

Apre'Liant [in roe he or fhe that brings an Appeal againit 
another ¢ called alfa dh Vowr and Asprover. 

Apretza’tion (F. appellaxione, It. Apelaciin, Sp. of ape 
fellatio, L. ] the naming or calling any thing by a particular 
Name; a Term, a Name, a Title. 

Appe’eeative or 2 [appellatif, F. appellatico, Tt. apelati- 
_ Noun Avrettativeg 9, Sp. of appellations, L.] (with 
Grammarians) a common Name, or a Name which is proper and 
applicable to all Things of that kind, in oppofition to a preper 

ame, which belongs only to an individual. 

Aprecrativery [appelvatif, FP. appellativus, L.] by way of 
Appellation. 

PRELLE'R®, onc who is appealcd againft or acculed. 
APPELLOUR 


AP 


Aprectour 2 [in Old Law] one who having confefs'd a 
APPELLANT 5 Crime appeals, #. ¢ accufes others who 
were his Accomplices. 

Arettour, alfo a Challenger. ; 

To Arrenn —— F. appendere, L.] to hang up or to. 

Arre’xpace [of appends, L. wt which being confi- 
dered as lefs principal is added to another. 

Arre’npanr [appendens, L.) hanging to, 

Apvexvanrt [in Lew) a Thing which by Prefcription de- 
pends on or belongs to another that is principal; as an Holpital 
may be appendant to a Manour, &e. 

Apre’xpuwt Remedies [in Medicine] are fach as are outward- 
ly applied by hanging about the Neck. 

Aprenpi'cuta, a little Appendix, Z. 

Aprenpicuna Vermiformis [Anatomy] the IntePinum corcum, 
or Blind Gut, fo called on accoant of its Figure and Situation; 
becaufe in fome Creatures it hangs down like a Worm, and is 
not filled with Ordure as the others are. 

Apresot'ria [ancient Deeds] the Appendages or Appurten- 
ances of an Eitate. 

Apre’xpix, a Thing acceffory to or dependent on another. 
Tt is principally ufed in Matters of Literature for an additional 
Difcourle placed at the End of a Book or Treatife, cither to ex- 
pix fome Things or to draw Conclufions therefrom. 

Arrenpix {with Amatorifts] a Pare which is in fome Meafu- 
re detach'd from another Part to which it adheres. 

Arre’xxace? [Apanage, F,] the Fortune, or Portion which 

APPANNAGE $ a Soveraign Prince gives to his younger Son 
or Children, The younger Sons of England have no certain 
Appennages, but only what the King is pleated to bellow upon 
them 5" but in France the King’s younger Sons have (by virtue of 
the Law of Appanvage) Dutchies, Counties or Baronies granted 
to them and their Heirs, the Reverfion referved to the Crown, 
and all Matters of Regality, as Coinage, levying Taxes, &¢. Fr. 

Arve’nsa, Things hanged up or weighed out, L. 

Apprensa [ with Péyfcrans] the fame as Periopta, Things 
hanged about the Neck of diicafed Perfons, to cure fome Dit: 
tempers. 

Aprexsu’ra [Old Records) the Payment of Money at the 
Scale or by Weight. 

To Arrertat's [appartenir, F. appartencre, le. pertenecir, 
Sp. of ad and pertines, L.] to have a Dependence upon, to be- 


long to. 
Appe'aTinances 2 [appartenance, F. appartenenza, It. per- 
APPu'RTINANCES tinéncia, Sp. of ad and pertinentia, L.] 


Things both corporeal, i. ¢. belonging to another Thing as their 
Principal, as Court-yards, Drains, &c. to an Houfe; and incor- 
poreal , as Liberties and Services of Tenants. 

A’prerency [ appetentia, of appetere,L.] earneft Defire, 
great Inclination. ; ; 

Apre’riace [ appetibilis, L.} that which may be defired, de- 
firable. 

Appe’tipceness { of eppetibilis, L.] Worthinefs to be de- 

ed. 

. APPETITE tit, F. appetite, It. apetite, Sp. appetitus of 
appeto, L.) ity ction of the Mind, by wii we tne incited 
to any Thing; inordinate Defire, Luft ; alfo the Defire of Nou- 
rifhment or a Stomach to Vidtuals. 

_ Appetite [by Phidjopbers] is defined a Defire of enjoying 
fomething wanted, or a Complacency in the Enjoyment of a 

“Thing prefent. Ic is diltinguith’d into vo/watary and natural. 

Voluntary Avverire [with Seboolmen) is the Will itfelf adt- 
ing under a competent Knowledge or Intormatien of the Matter 
in hand, as the Befire of Happine/i. 

Natural Aprerite [with Schoo/men] a fort of Inftinét, whe- 
reby we are mechanichally pufhed on to confult our own Prefer- 
vation. 

Appetite needs no Sauce. F. A* ben Appetit ilne 
fast point de Sauce. The Lat. fay : Optimum cibi condimentum 
fames: The Germ. Qunger tt Der bee Borh. (Hunger is 
_the belt Sauce, or Cook.) The Meaning is, that a good Appe- 

tite makes our Food go down more fivourily than the beft ae 
~ ces, without it, and where the former is the latter ought to be 
avoided, as very deltructive to our Conititution. 

Apperi'Tion, an carneit Defire, or cager Purfuit after. 


Arretitive [ appetitico, It.] of or belonging to the Ap- © 


- petite. 
PUArrsts'tie Caninus [with ihe ar an inordinate, extra- 
vagant Hunger to the Degree of a Difeafe, fo that Perfons devour 
every thing like Dogs. 

To AppLau’p [applandir, F. aplaudir,Sp. of applandere, 
L.} to commend highly, as it were, with ourlie of Hands; 

- W approve well of any Thing dene. 

Arprau'se [ afplau/o, lt. aplaufo, Sp. of epplarfat, Ie} A 
Clapping of Hands as a Sign of Joy or Congratulation ; publick 
Praile, great Commendation. 

A‘rveve (Appel, O. and L.G. Apfel, H.G. apta, Sw. A 
ple, Sax.) Betami?s give the Name of Apple not only to the 
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Fruit of the Apple trees but alf to all forts of Fruit, as well of 
Herbs as Trees, that are round. 

an Arpie, an€gq, and a squt, 

Sou map eat after a fut. 

L. Pema, Ova atgue Nuces, fi det tibi fordida, gujtes. 
Becaufe the firlt is par'd, and the two latter are taken out of 
their Shells before they are eaten. 

The Arrie (or Ball) of the Eye, 

A’pere of Love [with Botanifs] an Herb or Plant, a kind 
of Nightfhade. C i : 

Arpis, dj. as Apple tree, pye, moife, gard, monger, £6 

Arriiaaze 2 [applicable F. applicabile, lt. aplicable, Sp. 

A'prLicaBLe§ ot applicatilis, L,] that may be sooted, 
that has relation to, conformable. 

Appiicasty, ina manner cafily to be apply'd. 

A’peticate [with Geometricians ] is a right Line drawr 
acro{sa Curve, fo as to biffect the Diameter. Im a Conick Sec- 
tion; it is call'd the Ordinate or Semi Ordinate. 

Apruicare Ordinate [ Comick Sedions) is a right Line ap- 
ply'd at right Angles to the Axis of a Conic Seétion, and boun- 
ar be the Curve. 

PeLica’rion [F, applicacione, It. applicaciin, Sp. of a 
plicatia, L.) the Act of applying one “ides vin by -. 
proaching or bringing them together 3 alfo the making an Ad- 
drefs to a Perfon s alio Attention of Mind, Diligence, Study. 

Aveuicatrion [ with Divines } is ufed for the Act whereby 
our Saviour transi¢rs or makes over to us, what he had purchafed 
by the Sanétity of his Life and Death. 

Arpiicarion [ djrolegy] the approaching of two Planets 
towards each other 

Apptica’rion [with Gesmetricians] is fometimes ufed for 
Divilion, 

To Appty’ [appliguer, F. aplicdr, Sp. and Port. appiicare, 
L.] to put, fet, or lay one Thing to another; to have Recour- 
fe to a Perion or Thing ; allo to take to, or give one's felf up 
to; alio to beltow upon tome Utes. 

To Arpry [by Geometricians] is uled in feveral Senfes; to 
fit Quantities , the Areas of which are equal; but the Figures 
different, 10 that they fhall conform one to another. Again, 

‘To Arrty, is ufed for to transfer or infcribe a Line given 
into a Circle or any other Figure, that it may be fo fitted or ac- 
a there, as that its Extremitics may touch the 

ircie. 


f To car pte [with Geometricians ] is uled to exprefs Divi t 
om, and thus they fay, Applica 8 ad 24, when 
lenis 24 divided by 8. or ped . ras 


Arpvy is uled for to multiply by the fame Writers. ‘Thus 
a ed duc 8 im 12, when they would have 12 multiplied 


Apropta’re [O/d4 Wor] to lean on or up any thing. 

To Arroi'nt [of appornter, F.) to pee pb ake Fy 
to fet a Tasks alfo to determine or defign. 

Appoints’ [ in France] a Foot Soldier, who for his long 
Service and fingular Bravery, not only receives more Pay than 
private Centinels, but itands iair tor Promotion. 

Appor'NrmMent [of apporstement, F.} the Act of appointing ; 
an Order or Affignation ; alfo a Penlion or Salary given 
Princes and Noblemen to Perions of Merit to retain them in their 
Service. 

Arro’nere (Old Records] to pledge or pawn. 

To Arro'rr [apportare, L.) to bring or carry to. 

Appo’eTion [ot ad.d mut. inp, and portis, to propor- 
tion, to divide into convenient Routine a Lota Ld A 

APPORTIONMENT taal sesigy Lavo Lat.] A Divi- 
ding of Rent inte two Parts or i’ortions, according as the Land 
whence it ifjues is divided among two or more : Thus if a Man 
have Rent Service iffuing out of Land, and and he purchafes 
Part of the Land, the Rent thall be apportioned according to the 
Value of the Land. 

Aprro’rtum (O/d Records) a Corrody or Penfion allowed out 
of « Religious Houfe; alfo the Revenue, Gain or Profit which a 
Thing brings unto its Owner. 

Arro’sau of Sheriffi, is the Charging them with Money 
received upon their Account in the Exchequer. 

To Arro’se [appaitum, L. fup.] to put to. 

Appo’sex, an examiner. 

A’prosite [eppsitws, L.] well appointed, pat, or what is 
faid or done to the purpote. 

ApposiTELy, in a proper manner. 

Arposi'r10n [P. avpo/izione, Ic.] a Putting to or Applying, 
a Laying a Thing by the Side of another, L. 

Appost’tiow [in Grammar.) is the putting two or more Sub- 
ftantives together in the fame Cafe, and without any Conjuncs 
tion Copulate between them. 

Aprosirion [ with Pdr/sfophers] an Addition of Matter to 
any Body ou lys but it is ufually applied to the Encreafe of 
Bodies without Life; and is call'd alfo Accretion, and jwxta Po- 
fition. . 


A’rrosit Nass [of appefitus, L.) Fitnels for the Purpole. 
A'PPOSITNESS 


iw 
' 
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To Arpran’se [apprezzare, It. probably of ad and prestige, 
L. a Price, or of apprecier, F. [to value, rate, or fet a Price on 
Goods. 

Arprai'ser, a Valuer of Goods. 

Apprat’sement. the Valuation of any thing. 

To A’prrenenn [apprebender, F. apprebendere, L.] to la 
hold of, feize or arreft ; to conceive, comprehend or underitands 
to fufpeét or fear. 

Apprete’ssion [ apprebenfione, It. of apprebenic, Le) a 
Seizing, &¢. alfo Perception, Conception, Underilanding; allo 
Sufpicion, Fear. ; 

Arerens’xsion [with Logicians] the firft Idea, which the 
Mind forms of any thing abétra¢tly of its particular Qualities. 

Apprene’Nsion, is painted as a young [prightly and attive 
Damfel, clad in white, and in a Jiining Poiture, holding in one 
Hand a Camelion, and in the other a Looking-v!afs. Youth de- 
notes her Aptnefs to apprehend and learn 5 in white becaule it is 
the Ground of all Colour; on tip-toe thews the readinels fhe is 
in to apprehend learn and underltand; the Glats becaule the 
imprints on herfelf and makes all fhe hears and fees her own. See 
Plate I. Fig.20. : 

ApPaEne Nsive, quick of Apprehenfion, fenfible. 

Apparine’nstveness [ of appredenjicws, L.] Aptnels to ap- 
prehend, Senfiblenefs. : 

Aprrenensivery, fenfibly ; alfo timorously. 

Appre'nore [in Ancient Law Books] A bee or Proiit to be 
taken or received. : 

Appre'ntice [appremife, F. probably of appredendere, L. 
to learn) a Youth who is bound by Indenture, Ue. to ferve a 
Perfon tor a Term of Years, to learn his or her Art and Myf 
nn ppRa'NTICRIMIF, the Time of an Apprentice’s Service. 

‘Yo A’pricatsy [apricari, L.) to fet or fit abroad in the Sun. 

To Appri'z®, to inform, to acquaint. 

Approach [approche,F. approceio, It.) a coming near or ad- 

yancing. 

: “Te Aevnos’cntel approcher,F.]to draw nigh to,or come near. 

Aprroa’cuLess, that cannot be approached, 

Approa’ CHABLE, that may be conte near to. 

Aprroa’CHaBLENess [of approcdvr, F.] Eafinels of being 
approached. sive 

Arproa‘cues [in Fortification] the feveral Works made by 
the Befiegers for advancing or getting nearer to a Fortrels or be- 
fieged Place. : . 

Arrrosa’tion [F. approbaxione, lt. Approbaciin, Sp. of 
approbatic, L.] an Approving or Liking, £ 

To Aprao’Penate [appropératum, L.) to haiten to, to co- 
me nigh to, to approach. 

To ApproPinquate [ 4ppropinguarfi, It. apropingudr, Sp. 
of appropinguare, L.] to draw nigh unto. 

Approrria’ke Communam [in Law) fignifies to difcom- 
mon, é. ¢. to feparate or inclofe any parcel of Land, which be- 
fore was common, 

Arrronaia’re od boncrem [in Law] is to bring a Manour 
within the Extent and Liberty of fuch an Honour. 

APPROPRIATE ( appropriatus, L.] a Term ufed by 

APppro’rrRiaTED Philofophers of fomething which is 
indeed common to feveral; yet in fome refpetts ts peculiarly 
attributed, : 

To Arrro’priate [appropritr, F. appropriar, Sp. of ap- 
propriare, it. and L.} to ulurp the Property of a Thing ; to fet 
afide any thing for the Ufe of any one; to claim or take to one's 
felf ; to apply particularly. 

Appro'rriats [in Law] fignifies a Church or Benefice, 
the Patronage of which is annexed to fome Church-Dignity, fo 
that the Perion receives the Tithes. 

Aprro‘raiateness [of approprier, F. appropriatum, L. } 
Fitnefs to fome other oe &e. : ‘ 

Appropata’rion [F. appropriazione, It. apprepriacigp, Sp. 
of appropriatio, L. in Law] is when the Risowbo of Pah. 
nage or the Profits of a Church-Living,are made over to the pro- 

r and enor Ufe of fome Bithop, Dean, Chapter, College, 
Religious oufe, sr, and their Succeflors; fo that the Body or 
Houte are both Patron and Parfon, and fome one of the Mem- 
bers officiates a3 a Vicar. 

To Appao've [approvare, It. aprovar, Sp. and Port. of ap- 
probare, L. whence approwver, F.) to allow of, to like, to ren- 
der one’s felf recommendable, 

To Approve [in Common Law] is to improve or increafe. 

aber cay [of approuver, F. approbare, L.] that may be 
a . 

PiApPno'vaMaer { appreveamentum, Law. Lat.) is ufed for 
Improvement by ancient Writers, 

Aeonevanaes of Land [ Law Term ] fignifies the making 
the beit —— of it by increafing the Rent; alfo a Lord's 
inclofing Wafte Ground for himfelf, yet leaving fufficient Ingre(s 
for the Commoners to the Common. 

Arrro'ver [approbater, L.] one who approves or allows of, 
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Avpxover [in Law) a Felon who aceufes his Accomplices a# 
guilty of the fame Crime with himfelf, 

Arpso'venrs, are alio certain Perfons who are fenr into feve- 
ral Counties, there to increafe the Farms of the Hundreds, €&'¢. 
which in ancient Times were {et at a certain Rate to the Sheriffs, 
who let them to others. 

Arprovers [of the King] fuch Perfons who in fmall Manours 
have the letting of the King's Deme(ns or Lands. 

Arrxovers [sm the Marches of Wales] thofe Perfons who had 
Licenfe to fell and buy Cattle in the Parts of Wales. 

‘Arproxima'tion [approjimazione, It. of L.) a Coming or 
putting near to, Z, 

Approximation [in Arithnetick or Algebra] is a continual 
Approach nearer and nearer to the Root or Quantity fought, 
without a Poflibility of ever arriving at it exaétly, 

Aprroximation [in Natural Magic?) is one of the Methods 
of Traniplantation or the Removing a Difeafe from one Creature 
to another, or from an Animal to a Plant. 

Arput [with Horsemen ] is the Stay upon the Horfeman's 
Hand, or tne reciprocal Senie between the Horfc's Mouth and 
the Bridle-Hand; or the Horle’s-Senfe of the Aétion of the Bridle 
in the Horfeman’s Hand. 

A sore than full Aveut [with Horfemen] a Term they afe 
of a Horie that is itopt with fome Force, but itill fo that he does 
not force the Horieman's Hand, 

Apru tse [apgpedjut, L.] an Approaching or Coming to, an 
Arriving at. 

Arpunse [with Aifrenomers} the Approach of a Planet to a 
Conjunction, 

Arpy'krinance [appurtemance, F.) Sce Appertinances. 

Arrurtenance of a Land, a Lamb's pummace. 

A’raicock [adricot, F.] a Sort of Wall-Fruit that requires 
much Sun te ripen it, 

Apatca'tion, a Bushing or Lying in the Sun, L. 

A’ran (aoril, F, Aprile, It. Abril, Sp. and Port. Aprilit, 
of aperiends, L. opened, becaute the Pores of the Farth are then 
opened] the fourth Month from Decemders The Ancients pain- 
ted this Month like a young Man cloathed in green with a Gar- 
land of Myrtle, and Hawthorn Buds, wings holding in one 
Hand Pyimroics and Violets, and in the other the Celcitial Sign 


Tiaras. 
Arkit fbowers bring forr; Map. Flowers. 
Gthra Arait bloms tig worn, 
(i-¢. when it thunders) ° 


Ft ig good Goth fer Hap and Corn. 

Apron [of aponan, Sex.) a Women's Garment to wear be- 
fore them. 

Apron Cin Gunnery] a Piece of Lead that covers the Touch- 
hole of a Gun. 
eon of a Goole, the Part between the Breaft and the 

eck. 

Asipes? [with 4?raxsmers] two Points in the Orbit of a 

Apstpes é Planet, the highelt of which is call'd the pogee 
or Apbelion, and the lowelt the Perigee and Peribelion. 

Apsipes [of “Adis, Gr. a Vault or Arch) { called becaufe 
vaulted over, a kind of private Oratories or Chappels in great 
Churches; alfo called Dexalia or Doxelogia, and is ufed in the 
Low-Countries for a kind of Choir or Place beyond the Altar, 
where the religious fit and fing the Office without being feen by 
the People. 

A’rsycuy [ap/jebia, L, of @ priv. and Juxt, Gr. the Soul, 
&'¢.] a fwoontng or fainting away. 

Arsy’cros [of a and Luy/e:, grown cold, Gr.) a precious 
Stone, which, when hot, will keep fo 7 Days. 

Apsyctos [with Phyfcians } the cold or fhaking Fit of an 


ue. 

“Are [atte, It. apto, Sp. of aptvs, L.] fit, proper, meet, con- 
venient, propenfe, or forwardly inclined to. 

AprLy, properly, conveniently. 

A’prxess [aptitudo, L.] Fitnels, readineft. 

To .A‘’PratTe 5 rn L.}) to make fit. 

To Arrare 4 Planet [with Afrofogers] is to ftrengthen the 
Planet in Pofition of Houfe and Dignities to the greateft Ade 
vantage, in order to bring about the defired End. 

Apna, certain Ulcers which breed in the uppermoft Part of 
the Mouth. 

Ap Tranes [in Scotland) the higher seria anctently fo 
called in Dittinétion to the lower Sort or Under-Thanes. 

A’privuve [attitudine, It. atitéd, Sp. of aptituds, L.) Fit- 
nels, a natural Difpofition to do any thing. 

A’rrote [ofa and x]egs¢,Gr.] a Noun which is not de- 
clined with Cafes. 

Apy'rixy [drvpetla, Gr.] the cooling, abating, or flacke- 
ning of a Fever, the coid Fit of an Ague. 

Ary KoTos cic aed Gr.] the bef fort of a Carbuncle 
which glows as tho’ eis cannot be hurt by Fire, 

Apy‘aum Sulphur (in Medicine] Sulphur that has not felt 
the Fire, or has not been burnt. 

Aqua 


AQ 
Aqua Caleftis [with Chymijis] Heavenly Water, i. ¢. recti- 
fy'd ‘ine. 
Writers) is expreli'd by thefe Cha. "YZ a\naa'a’ 
ratters. 
the Diltilling any kind of Herbs and Drugs. 
Aqua Drjiillata [in Chymical Writings] is exprefs’d 
Aqua omniuvm Florum (with Phyfician:) i, ¢ Water of all 
Flowers ; the Water diflilled from the Dung of Cows when they 
Aqua rortis [1 ¢. Strong Water) a corrofive ae P| ferv- 
ing as a Menftruum wherewith to diflolve Silver, and all other 
or Salt-peter, Vitriol calcin’d white, and Potters Earth or 
Clay, ditlilled in a clofe Reverberatory. The Fumes condenting in 
Aqua Fortis [in Chymical Writers] is exprefied 
by this Character. 
Aqua Marina, a precious Stone of a Sea-green Colour, L. 
Aqua Pericardii [with Phyficians) that Liquor or Humour 
Aqua Regia i. c Reyal Water) a Liquor made by diffol- 
Aqua Regaiis ving Sal Armoniack in Spirit of Nitre, and 
Aqua ReGauls Ngee | 
Writings) is exprefled by one ot 
Aqua Secunda (with Surgeons] a Liquor made of common 
Water, and the Powder or Precipitate of Silver ; it is ufed to 


A'qua, Water, Rain; alfo waterifh Humour. 

Aqua Comeunis [ in Chymical 

Aqua Distiteata, Diftilled Water, a Water drawn by 
by this Chara¢ter. 
go to Grats, elpecially in the Month of May. 
Metals, except Gold. It is made of a Mixture of purify'd Nitre 
the Receiver are the Aqua fortis. 

Aqwa iatereus [with Pbyficians) the Dropfy, L. ee 
that is coileéted about the Heart, ferving to cool it. 
fo called becaufe it diffolves Gold. 
thefe Characters. Ve AW 
oe . Efcar to fall offin S s, and to confume proud 


, L 

Aqua Chry/fulca, fee Agua Regia, 

Aaa Sota, fee Agua Regia, 

Aqua Tetracuymacocon [ of agua,L. véree feur and 
yu humour, and @yer@ a Leader, Gr. ]aMedicine purging 
the 4 humours of the Body. 

Aqua vire [i, ¢. Water of Life ] a fort of cordial Liquor 
formerly made of "d Beer, ftrongly hopp'd, and well ferm- 
ented, now it is commonly underftood of Spirits, Genevre, and 
the like. 

Aqua Vite [in Chymical Writers) is exprefied 
by this Character. ; 

- A’quanineE [of agua, Water, and diders to drink, 
L,} a Water-drinker. 

Aquapu'ct [ Agueduc, F. Aquidotte, It. Aguatichs, Sp. of 
aguedufias, L.] a Conveyance of Water by Pipes, a Conduit 
of Water ; is a Conftrudtion of Stone or Timber made on une- 
ven Ground, to preferve the Level of the Water, and convey 
it by a Canal from one Place to another. 

Aquapucr [with Anatomijs) a Paflage or Perforation, part- 
ly membranous, and partly cartilaginous, leading out of the bo. 
ny Paflage of the internal Ear into the Palate. 

A’quace [aguaginm, L.) a Water-Courie. 

Aquacium (O/d Records] an Aquage or Water-Courfe, 

Aquati'cuLus [with Anatomy 1] the lower Part of the 
Belly or Paunch, called alfo Hypoga/frium, L. 

AQUA-MARINE, Sea-Water, 

Aqua’rians, a Sett of Chriftisns who ufed nothing but 
Water in the Sacrament, 

Aquarius [with 4frenomers) a Conftellation of the Zodiack 
marked thus 2% and confilts of gg Stars. 

Aquarius [the Water-Bearer) this feems to be called Agua- 
rivs trom its Form. He ftands holding a Bafon in one Hand, and 
{eems to pour out much Water. Some will have it, that this is 
Ganymede, and fuppofe that it is fuflicient Ground for that Con- 
je¢ture, becaufe the Picture bears fome Refemblance to one pour- 
ing out Wine, and they bring the Poet for an Evidence, who 
fays, that Gamywedes was {natch’d up to Jupiter to be his Cup- 
bearer, and was by the Gods accounted worthy of the Oflice on 
account of his great Beauty, and becaufe he gave to Men Im- 
mortality, whick was unknown to them before. That the pouring 
furth is fuppofed to refernble Ne@ar (and that is the Drink of the 
Gods) ual that this is the Refemblance of that Drink. ‘I'he Con- 
flellation has two ob{cure Stars on the Head, one great one on 
each Shoulder, one on each Elbow, one bright one on the ex- 
treme Part of his Right Hand, one on each Pap, one on the left 
Hip, one on each Kace, — his Right Leg one; in all feven- 
teen, The pouring out of Water ison the Left Hand. It has 
thirty Stars, of which two are bright, the reft obfcure. 

Aqua’tice 2 [agwatigue, F. aguatice, It. and Sp. 

AquatiLe of aguaticus, and aguatilis, L. J 
living or breeding in or about the Water. 

Aqua’Ticks, Trees or Plants wfich grow om the Banks of 
Rivers and Marthes and watery Plants, 

Aquepucr, vide Aguadud. 


gro- 
wing, 
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Aqueous Dus [ Anatomy) certain Duets whereby the aque. 
ous Humour is fuppoted to be convey'd into the Infide of the 
Membranes which inclofe that Liquor. 

_M aqueous [aguewx, F. acguoje, Ite of aguews, L.] Wate. 
nith, like Water. 

Aqueous Humour [ with Orulijis] one of the Humours of 
the Eye, the outmolt of the three Humours being tranfparent and 
of no Colour. It fills up the Space between the Tusa cornea 
and Cérytalline Humour. , 

A’ QuEousNEss : [of agusftas,L.] Waterithnefs, 

QuO'SENESS 

quiro'Lium [with Botani?s] a kind of Holin Tree wi 
prickly Leaves; at the Holly- Le L a 

A’quita, an Eagle, L. 

Aquita Alda [with Chymij?s] the white Eagle, the fame as 
Meraurius duleis, 

A’quita [Affrensmy) the Eagle, a Conitellation confiftine of 
70 Stars, according to the Brisips Catalogue. This is the Ea- 
gle (according to the Poets) that carried Ganyredes up to Hea- 
ven, and preiented him to Jupiter to be his Cup-bearer, al- 
though he was placed among the Stars upon another Account, #. 
¢. when the Gods made a Ditiribution of the Birds among them- 
felves, Jupiter he chofe the Eagle; and allo becaule he of all 
other Birds can fly againit the Sun, and is not opprefied by his 
Rays, and therefore obtains the fir Place ameng them. It is 
represented with expanded Wings, as tho’ it were flying. Aglasf- 
thenes relates, rap rege was brought up in Crete, and when 
he was diligently fought after there, he was caught up and car= 
ried to Nixes , and after he came to the Age of Manhood, took 
upon him the Kingdom of the Gods; and that going from Naxes 
on the Expedition againit the Tisams, he had the Eagle for his 
Companion, and it proving fortunate to him, he made the Eagle 
facred, and placed it among the Stars. And this is the Reafon of 
the Honour that it obtained in Heaven. It has four Stars, the 
middlemoft is a bright one. 


A’quita Pbile/-pooram (with Alcbymifs) the Philofopher's 


—_ is the reducing Metals to the firlt Matter, 
quine’cia 2 the Plant Columbine, L, 
AQUILE’IA 


Aquiti'we [aguilinvs, L.] fomething belonging to an Fa- 

le, as an Aguiline Noje, i. ¢ a hooked Nofe like an Eagle's 

ak, an EJawk's Note. 

A’quito, the North, or North-Eafl-Wind, Z. 

A’qu LO, a furious and extream cold Wind, by the Poets 
feign'd to be the Offipring of Av/as and Aurera, was painted with 
the Tail of Serpent and hoary Hair. 

Aquo'ss [aguo/us, L.] watery or like Water. 

Agqvost puctus [with Asatomijtr] the watery Paffages, 
the Channels of the Veins that carry the watery Humours, calied 
Lympba, L. 

Aquo'sity [aguaftes, L.) waterifhnefs. 

A’quuta [in Medicine} a tall watery Bladder in the Liver, 
Spicen, or fome other Bowel, L. 

A. R. (asan Abbreviation) fignifies mmo Regai; in the Year 
of the Reign. 

A’na. an Altar, a Sanctuary, L. 

— (with djromemers] an Altar, a Conftellation containing 
8 Stars. 

Arapant ad Curiam Domini (Old Records} a Phrafe ufed 
of thole who held by the Tenure of ploughing and tilling the 
Lord's Lands without the Manour, ZL. 

Araze’sx [fo called from the Arabs, who uled this kind of 
Ornaments, their Religion forbidding them to make any Images 
or Figures of Men or Animals) a Term apply’d to fuch Painting, 
Ornaments of Freezes, &'¢. which confilted wholly of imaginary 
Foliages, Plants, Stalks, &¢, without any human or animal Fi- 

ures. 

7 Ara’sta [of 39, Hed. Black, or of Haradi, Heb. a Thief 
or Robber) the one on account of their {warthy Complexion, and 
the latter on account of their thievith Difpofition. The Arabians 
having in all Ages been fo addicted to this Vice, that, as Martin 
dei Rio oblerves, it was as ufual with the Fews’ tocall aThiefan 
Arabian, as it was to call a Merchant a Canaanite, and a Mathe- 
matician a Chaldean, 

Ara’pian of or pertaining to Arabia or the Arabs. 

A’rapicn Figures [ fo called_becaufe borrowed from 

Arauicx Charadters$ the Araéi] are the Numeral Cha- 
raters commonly made uie of in large Computations, as 0, 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6 7, 8,9, not ufed in £mgdend till the 11th Cen- 
tu 


Ara'sicum Guermi, a tran{parent kind of Gum brought front 
Arabia, a Gum which diltils from a Species of Aracia, Le 

ARABIC Sadan L.] belonging to the Arabians, 

A‘nanis [Botany] an Herbcalled Camdy Thifile. 

A’xasism, an Idiom or Manner of Speaking, peculiar to the 
Arabs or Arabians. 

A’nasre [aradile, It. arddle, Sp. of arabilis,L. ] as arable 
Land is Land fit to be ploughed or tilled, 


P 
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Ananws Lapis. a Stone white as Ivory, the Powder of 
which js a es ; F ‘ 

To Araceae [of arracher, F.} to ralc. 

ARA‘CHNE Ce are Gr.] the Spider, an Infect, alfo a 
Cobweb. : , _ 

Arachnoi'pes (dee xvotid'ns, of dpelxvm, and ¢id\@, Sha- 
pe, Gr, in pid a fixe, thin, traniparent Membrane, which 
lies between the Dura and Pia Mater, and is fuppofed to invelt 
the whole SubRance of the Brain 5 alfo the fame as Aranea Tu- 
nica. 

‘Anace a Spirit procured by diftilling from a vegetable 

A‘RRACK $ Juice called addi, which flows from the Co- 
coa-nut T'ree, having incifions made in it » like our Birch }: ice, 

AngoMeTER (ol deeds thin, and uties? Meafure, Gr.) an 
‘Inftrument to meaiure the Denfity or Gravity of Fluids. 

Anawo'strtos [of deasds thin, and ¢]uas, a Column, Gr.] 
a fort of Building where the Pillars are tet at a Great Diltance one 


from another. a : 

Arao'rics [with Phyfcians) Medicines which tend to open 
the Pores of the Skin, and render them large, for the mor bifick 
Matter’s being carry'd off by Sweat or intenfivle Peripiration 

Ana’no, a3 in Arabe conjurare [Ol4 Lax] to make Oath in 
the Church or fome other holy Place. 

Apaicne's, a Spider, F ; 

Anaicnes [in Fortification) the Branch, Return, or Gal- 
lery of a Mine. 

Axa'tia [in Doomfday Book) arable or ploughed Land. 

Ara'nea Twice f with Amatomyis J a Coat of che Eve 
which furrounds and enclotes the cryltalline Hamour, ©> cilled 
from its ight Contexture like that of armed, L. a Spider s web. 

Ara'weous [aramojus, L.) full or Spiders. 

Ara neus [with Phsficiam] a low Puife, Galen; alfoa 
flaky Urine having Films 1n it like Cobwebs, L. ° 

Ara’tory [aratorius, ..] belonging to T itlage. 

Ara'taum Terre [Old Records] as much Land as can be 
ailled with one Plough. 

Ara’ture [aratura, L.] Ploughing, Tillage 
Akay { probably of arrayer, oO. F.] Drefs, Garb, 
Aka‘YINe Raiment; allo Order. 

To Array, to fet in Order, Ge. 

Aray’p, Drels'd, Se. 

A’npacet, a kind of Weapon vulgarly call'd a crof Bow. 

Arpa ist, a crofs Bow; alfo an Archer. 

A‘nniver [arditre, F, arbitro, It. and Sp. of arditer, L. j 
an Arbitrator, an Umpires a Perfon choiea vy mutual Content 
of vwo Parties to decide Controveriies. 

A’npitRaBLE, that may be left to, or decided by Arbitra- 
tion. 

A’a Bi TRABLY, at Difcretion, 

A’apiTraGe, the Decree or Sentence of an Arbitracor, F. 

A’apireat (arditralis, L.] of or pertaining tu an Asoitra- 
tor or Arbitration. 

A’npitRanity [ex arditris, L.] after one’: own Will, 

A'RBITRARINESS [Of erbrirarias, dn) acting 6° ~+ eord- 


-4ng to his own Will and Plealure. 


A’reitrary [arditraire, F. arbitrar’o, Tt. a 
trarius, L. ) that which ig al-together on oP 2 and 
Choice ; without Controul ; abiolute, free 

AnpitRa rious [ arditrarivs, L. } voluntory or 
own Choice. 

To A'rprrrate [ of arditrare, L] to aw ird, give Senten- 
ce, to adjuges to aét as an Arbitrator. 

"Anpitra Tion, the Aét of arbitrating ; the putting an End 
to a Difference by Arbitrators, L. 

Axpitra’tor, a Perlon chofen indi‘ferently by the mutual 
Confent of two Parties to decide any Controverty. 

Annrtrator [ with Ciovlians] is underitood differently 
from an Arbiter, An Arbitrator being left wholly to a¢t according 
to his own Dileretion, without Solemnity ot Proce!s or Courle 
of Judgment ; whereas an Arbiter is obliged to act according to 
Law and Equity. 

ARgiTRa TRIX, a fhe Arbitrator. 

Ansr'tReMeNT, 2 Power given by two or more Parties 
contending, to forme Perfon to determine the Matter in Di‘pute, 
to which rmination they are obliged to ftand under a certain 
Penalty. tis the fame as an Award. 

A‘rpor, a Tree, LZ, 

Arpor Diare. Diava’s Tree, L. vide Diana. 

Arnok Marri: { with Céynijts ] Coral, it being fuppoled to 
grow like a‘T cer Plane under the Water of the Sea, 2. 

Anson [in Mfecdamicks ] the principal Part of a Machine 
which ferves to fuftain the relt 5 ale a Spindle or Axis on which 
a Machine turns, ZL. 

Anson Gevealogica, i.e. the Tree of Confanguinity ; is 
ufed to fignify a Lineage drawn out under the Form or Refem- 
blance of a Root, Stock, Branches, é:c, L. 

Anson Porpbyriana, otherwife called Scala predicamentalis 
[with Schoolmen] a Scale of Beings, or a Figure that coniilts of 
Ciree Rows or Columns of Words,the middicmeit of which con: 


left to our 
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tained the Series of Genera and Species, bearing fome Analogy to 
the Trunk, and the Extreams contain the Differences of the 
Branches of the Tree thus, LZ. 


SUBSTANCE 
Thinking Extinded 
BODY 


Inanimate Animate 


ANIMAL 


Irrational Rational 


MAN as 
This That 


PLATO. 


A‘nsorary [ardorarivs, L.) belonging to Trees, 

A’rnorets, Little Arbours, Mr/t. 

A’rsorous [of ardor, L,) full of Trees or Arbours. 

A’xeorist, a Perfon well skill’d in the feveral Kinds and Na- 
tures of Trees. 

" Anuor Vita [Botany] the Tree of Life, a‘ kin - 
quently planted As the = aa afin les a Sox = 

Arsor Vita, a Medicine by the Efficacy of which, it was 
—— that Life would fhoot out again like a Tree. Van Hel- 
mont, L, 

Arson wermetis [Hermes’s Tree] a ical Procefs i 
the Revivification of Mocs » Ln a ae ia 

Arbor Jada (‘Fuder's Tree) a Tree fo called hy Botanifs, 
being oo to be the kind of Tree Judas hanged himéelf 
upon, L. 7 
ao neous { arforews, Le] of or like, or pertaining to 

Axsoreous [with Botasi?s) a Term apply'd to Mufhrooms 
or Moj'es that grow upon Trees as Agarick, which grows on 
the Lareh-tree, is called an arboreous Mufhroom. . 

Axpour [arboresvn, L. bur Stinmer derives it of Hepes 
benga, Sua. a Manfion] « Bower in « Garden, a fhady Place 
niade by Art to fit in and take the Air. 

Aeidhcker a little Shrub, 

neu'sting [aréujfine, It. of aréu/Pinws, L.) thrubby, li 

OF pertaining to Sara : aianedii a 
. Agsu'reous [arbwtews,L.) of Crab-trees. 

Arsu rus, the Crab-tree, ZL 

. Arca Cyrogruptica, a common Chelt with three Locks and 
Keys, kept oy certain Céri/fiens and Jews, wherein all the Con- 
tracts, Mortgages and Oblig.tions, belonging to the Jews, we- 
~ or to prevent Fraud, by Order of our King Richard uie 

irik. 

Arcanum, a Secret; a Name given by fome Authors to 
Chymical Preparations , or Madi-ini! ‘Competiions , that they 
have kept iecret and not disco e-ed. 

Agcanum Corallinum [vith Chymi?s] a Preparation of red 
percipiiate, made by difttling it with Spirit of Nitre, and 
repe ung the Ditillation again and again, till a red Powder is 
orocured, 

Anca num duplars [with Chyrniffs] is prepared of the caput 
morteam ot agurfortes, by dilfolving it in hot Water, filtrating 
and evaporating it to a Cuticle. 

Arcanum Jeviale? [with or is an Amalgama made 

Arcaxum Jovir of equal Parts of ‘Tin and Mereury, 
powdered and digefied with good Spirit of Nitre: the dry Mais 
being powdered again, afier the Spirit has been drawn off in a 
Retort, and lalily digeited in Spirit of Wine, till the Powder is 
become talicle!s, : 

Arc rowrant [of are and dewter, F, to abut) in Archi- 
tedtere tignifiesa flat Arch abutting againit the Reins ofa Vault, 
in order to fupport it, and prevent its giving Way. 

Arcronis [Off Records) a Saddle-bow, 

Arceu'’rios [Betany) the Juniper-tree. 

A’acn, Aaj. [probably of dees, Gr. ] arrant or notorious, 


_ Arca (arg, G.] naughty, roguihh, waggifh, arrant, noto- 
tious, 

A‘rcuness, Waggilhnefs, Dexteroufnefs in Management, 
Crattiac's- 

Ancn Augmentative Particle [of Apyov, Gr.) a Chief or 
Governour being prefixed to any Word, ‘adds Chicf or Prince to 
its Sign'Acation, as Arch-angel, Arch-bijbep, Arch-duke, &c. We 
por! wile fay Arch-knave, Arch-trayter , Arch-wag, Archebere- 
tick, &e. 

A’xcnat [ Grt3,G. Aipce, Sax. with Boranifts] Derly- 
jbire, Liver-wort. ~ ; 
Pn eas { dpyaseuds, Gr.) the retaining old obfolete 

fords. 

ARrcHA NCEL abt Sei F, Arcangelo, Ie. Arcinge/, Sp. 
Archangelus, L. *? exsnaytners of deyav a Chief, and a>7¢- 
a@® an Angel) the Chief or Prince “of Angels, as Michael is 
called. 

AxcitanGs'Lica (Botany) the Herb Water-dngevica, TL. 

Agen 
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Axcu cua’nrer, the Chief or Prefident of the Chanters 
of a Church. p . 

Arncu caymice, as Arch Chymick Sun, the Chief Chymift 
the Sun, Milt. 

Arcu prurp, the Chief or Pontiff of the ancient Druids. 

Arcunr'sxop (Archeodzue,P. Arciveseous, It. Argbifespo,Sp. 
and Port. Archicpijcopus. Le of “Apysericnom® of apyyaw and 
ixicnor®, Get a Chief Bithop that has Power over other 
Bithops. 

Ancunt'snapnecx { Arcbiepiscopatus, L.] the Extent of the 
Jarifdiction ; alfo the Dignity and Benefice of an Archbifhop. 

Arcupa Pirer [of rch and Dapifer, L.) the Principal Se- 
wer, one of the Chief Officers of the Emperor of Germany. 

Arcupea'con [Archidiacre, F. Arcidiacono, It. Arcediine, 
Sp. Archidiaconus, L. of "Apytdudxeves, of dpyar and diva. 
xoviw , Gr. to minifter to] a dignified Clergyman, whofe Offi- 
ce is to vilit two Years in three, and to reform Abules in Eccle- 
fiaftical Matters, and to bring the more weighty Affairs to the 
Bifhop of the Diocels. 

Ancuoga’conry (Archidiacorat, F. Arcidiaconato, Tt. Ar- 
eedianiigo, Sp. of Arch and Djaconatus,L.] the Extent of the 
Spiritual Jurifdi€tion of an Archdeacon. 

Aacuipgea‘coxsuir, the Office and Dignity of an Arch- 
deacon. 

Arcupu’ke [Arcbidue, F. Arciduea, It. Archidugue, Sp. of 
Archidax, L.] one who has Pre-eminence above other Dukes. 

Arcubu’kepom, the Territory and Jurifdiétion of an Arch- 
duke. 

Arcnpu’teness [ Archiducheffe, F. Arciduceffa, It.) an 
Archduke’s Ladys allo a Daughter of the Emperor of Ger- 
many. 

ree Flamines, the Chief Priefts among the Romans. 

Aacn Heretick, a Chief or Ring-Leader of Herericks. 

Arc Pirate, a Principal Rover, a Chief or Principal Pi- 
rate, 

Ancu pressyTern 2 Archipritre, PF. Arciprete, Tt. Ar- 

Arcn parest chipréfte, Sp. Arcbiprefeyuer, L. 
@rts.riefer, G.] a Chief Priet, or a Rural Dean. 

An Aron [ of 4rews, L..a Bow) a bending in Form of a 
bent Bow. — - ; 

4s Arcu [in Architefure) isa concave or hollow Building 
raifed on a Mould, in Form of a Curve or Semicircle, and fer- 
ving as the inward Support of any Superitrudture. 

p ipliapdcd g, in the Form or Manner of an Arch. 

To Arcn [arcuare, L.] to raife or build an Arch. 

Arcu 2 [Geometry] 1s any Part of the Circumference of a 
Ark é Circle , or Curved Line lying from one Point to 
another, by which the Quantity of the whole Circle or Line, or 
fome other Thing fought after, may be gathered. 

ARCH [in Afronemy] asthe Diurnal Arch of the Sun, is Part 
of a Circle parallel to the Equator, which is defcribed by the Sun 
in his Courfe between Rifing and Setting. 

Arcu of Progrejion 2 [in Afronomy] isan Arch of the Ze- 

Arcu of Dire@ion diack, which a Planet feems to 

afs over, when the Motion of it is according to the Order of the 

igns. 

Arcn of Retrogradation [in Afronomy] isan Arch of the 
Zodiack, deferibed while a Planet is retrograde, moving contrary 
to the Order of the Signs. 

Arcu of Vifon (Ajtronory] is the Depth of the Sun below 
the Horizon,at which aStar begins to rife again,which before was 
hid in his Rays. 

Dean of the Ancues? the Chief Judge of the Court of the 

Officer of the Anciies § Arches, who has a peculiar Jurif- 
didtion over thirteenParifies in the City of London,termed a Dea- 
nery, difcharged from the Authority of the Bithop, 

f (hs ES [io called becaufe it ufed to be kept in the 

Court of Ancuges§ Church of St. Mary /e Bow in Cheapji- 
de, the Top of the Stceple of which was in former Times raifed 
with Stone Pillars, built Arch-wife like fo many bent Bows] the 
Chief Confiftory belonging to the Archbifhop of Canterdury, 

Similar Arcues [ Geometry } are fuch as contain the fame 
Number of Degrecs of unequal Circles. 

Semicirewlar Ancugs [Archite@ure] are thofe which make an 
exact Semicircle , and have their Center in the middle of the 
Chord of the Arch. 

Scheme Ancues [ Arcbitedure} Arches that are lefs than a 
Semicircle, and of confequence are flatter, containing 80, 70 or 
60 Degrees. 

Arcnes of the third and fourth Point [ Architefure ] are 
fuch as confilt of two Arches of a Circle, ending in an Angle at 
the Top, and are drawn from the Divifion of a Chord into 3 or 
4 Parts at Pleafare. 

Eliptical Ancurs & Architefure] confilt of a Semi-Elipfis, 
and have commonly a Stone, and Chaptrels or Impofts, they 
were formerly much in Ufe for Mantle-Trees in Chimneys. 

Strait Ancnes (Arcbiteure) arc Arches, the upper and un- 
der Edges of which are ftrait ; as they are curved in others, and 
alto thols two Edges parallel, and the Ends and Joints al! point- 
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ing toa Centre; they are uled over Windows, Doors, &&¢. 

a mere art to rk4 with an Arch. 

o Arcue [Aeyn, Gr.] the Beginning; an Entrance, 
Arcue [in Sica} the Beginning of a Diftemper. 
A’ecnen Legs [with Furriers, &c,) an Imperfe¢tion in a Hor- 

fe, when being in his natural Pofition, he has his Legs bent for- 
ward, and the whole makes a kind of Arch or Bow, 

Water seg Nd dha “eg A 

Arcners, Pe skill'd in Archery 3 a kind iti 
Soldiery armed with Bows and oe of Mieka of 

A’rcuenry, the Art of Shooting in a Long-Bow; alfo an an- 
cient Service of keeping a Bow for the Ule of the Lord to defend 
his Caftle. _ . 

ARCHETYPE ebitype, PF, Arcetipo, It. Archeryso, Sp. 
Archetypus, La hed ee of dey the Original, pe = 
a Pattern) a Pattern or Model by which any Work is formed, 
or which is copied after to make another like it. 

Axcue’TYPAL, pertaining to the great Original. 
Axcne’ryrat World (with the Plateni?s} the World asi 
exifted in the Divine Mind, or in the Idea. s| God sclee che 

Creation. 

Arcue’us CAs 2i@, Gr. ancient] it is ufed to denote the 
ancient Praétice ylick, concerning which a Treatife was 
writen by Hippocrates. 

Arcieus [ of ‘Agyi, Gr. ) the Principle of Life and Vigou 
in any living fot A the ancient Chymifts uled by this Tom 
to exprefs {ome certain Principle of Life and Motion; as the Cau- 
fe of all the Effects obfervable in Nature, and it has been applied 
by them to very different Things; {ome ufe it to fignity the Fire 
lodged in the Centre of the Earth, and alcribe to it the Genera- 
tion of Metals and Minerals, and fuppole it alfo to be the Princi- 
ple of Life in He arpa others underfland by it a certain uni- 
verfa] Spirit, which (as they imagine) is diffufed throughout the 
whole Creation, and is the a@tive Caufé of all the Phenomena of 
Nature, others give it the Name of nima Mundi, i.e. the 
Soul of the World ; and fome call it the Pu/can or Heat of the 
Earth; they fuppofe there is a Share of this Archews in all Bodies, 
which when it is corrupted, produces Difeafes, which they file 
Archeal Difeafes. 

Aacueus [with Chymijts] the higheft and moft exalted Spi- 
rit that can be feparated from mixed Bodies . 

Arcuezostis [ im Botany] the Herb White-wine. 

Axcutaco’Lutnos [ #pyraxsavd@, Gr. ] the Chief of 
the Acolytbi, who were certain Minifters in Cathedral Chur- 
ches. 


Arcutato’cicn [arthialsgicus, L. of dpyimroyind 
treating of or belonging rary ag Ii fiat 
Arcuta'oay [ arcbialogia, L. of dgysaaroyia, Gr, if 
courfe or Treatife of sateen si ae ia 
ARcHiA’TER dpyudress of deyde, and idlede a Phyfi- 
coca IATROS 3 cla, the Princo or Chit aie a 
ng, &c. 
Arcutcents Mordi [with Phyficians] acute Difeafes, 
Aacnieu’sucn [of apts and™ Furey S», Gr.) the Chief of 
the Eunuchs. ss 
Arcuica’thus, the Chief of the Priefts of Cybele. 
AxciicramMarte’us, the Principal Secretary or Chief Clerk 
of an Office, L. 
AgcurerarHer [Apyt & of dpyds, and : 
write) a Chief Secretary? aan aes, ate ae 
Axcut’craruy [arcbigraphia, L. of & tyerti 
cretarifhip. C : x nts Ges] Sex 
A’acuitpote [arcbipeta, L.] the Chief or Mafter Drinker. 
ARCHIHERE’TICAL st ast and dsetouceyns, Gr.) hee 
retical or falfe in the higheit and molt dangerous Dezree, 
ARcuILo'Quian Ferjes, a fort of Veries whereof Archilecbus 
was the Inventor. 
Arcuima’nprtte, the Superior of a M 
fame as is now called an Atte Cnafiery, mach the 
Axcumi’mg, an Arch-buffoon, 


Axcuipe'Laco [cither of dpyde Chief, and ri 
Sea, or, as others be a Coormaue of Moetioe nc 
the Help Sea] a main Sea or large Gulph, containing a Clufter 
of {mall Iflands one near another, and feveral little Seas which 
take their Names from thofe Iflands. 
Axcnu Prior, the Matter of the Order of the Knights Tem- 
plers. 


Arcuistrats’ous ['A xislegrnyi¢ of aipyde, and g]oz- 


twys a Leader of an Army] the Generalifimo, in. 7 
ral or Lord General of an Aumy. = 


ArcHisyNnaco’cus [‘Apysowayaryds, Gr.] the Chief Ru- 
ler of a Synagogue. 


eg ingle ; 
erm L. of dpyds and zix)ey, an Artificer ] a Matter- 
uilder. 
A’acuitectonice [deyerexevsxd, Gr.) the A i 
ftciog, Grimey, Mion » Gr.} the Art or Science 


archite@e, F. arcbitetto, Tt. archite®e, Sp, 


Ancut- 


" “yes 
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ArcaiTEcTo'KICcK, ip builds lag up regularly ac- 
rding to the Nature and Properties of itv 
Sake uitecro’niex Natwre 2 [with Philefopbers) that form- 

Arcuirectonick Spirit § ing Nature, Power or Spirit, 
that hatches the Ova or Eggs of Females into living Creatures of 
the fame Kind. on 

A’acurrecture [F. architettura, It. architetira, Sp. ar- 
chitellura, L. of Agoetextovinh, Gre] the Art of Building, #. ¢ 
of eretting Edifices proper either for Habitation er Defence. 

Croil Ancuirecturg, the Art ef contriving and erecting 
commodious Buildings for the Ufes of Civil Life. ; 

Military Ancurrecturs, difcovers the belt Way of railing 
Fortifications about Cities, Towns, Camps, Sea-Ports, Gc. 

Naval Ancuirecture, an Art that teaches the Conftruétion 
of Ships, Gallies and other floating Veflels for the Water 3 with 
Ports, Moles, Docks, &¢. on the Shore, ; 

Counterfeit AncuirscTuRe, is that wherein the Projectures 
are painted either with bleck or white, or couloured after the 
Manner of Marble; alfo called Scene Work in the pairiting of 
Columns, é'c. that feem to ftand out in Relievo, in The ytres. 

Ancutrecture [in Perfpeftice] a Sort of Building, the 
Members of which are of ditierent Meafures and Modules, and 
diminith in Proportion to their Diflance to make the Building ap- 
pear longer and larger to the View than it really is. 

Arcuirecturs is reprefented in Painting and Sculpture 
as a Woman fitting upon a Piece of a Pillar, having all Sorts of 
Tools and Inftruments about her, and looking earneftly upon a 
Draught or Defign which lies in her Lap. Behind her a Perfon 
reprefenting Realon, looking likewile upon the Draught, on her 
Head a Helmet, in her lefe Hand Pasles's Shield, aad in her right 
Mercury's Caduceus. ; 

Military Ancurrecture is reprefented as a Woman in 
her belt Years, her Raiment parti-colour’d, 2 Geid Chain, with 
a Diamond pendant about her Neck, holding in her right Hand 
a Swallow, and inher Left the Draucht of a regular Fortifica- 
tion, At her Feet a Pick-Ax, Spade and other Inflrumentss 
the Explanation of thele two are very eafy and natural. 

The Parti-coloured Vellments denote the underftanding of di- 
vers Contrivances in this Art ; the Golden Chain and Diamond 
denotes Durability and Excellency; for Fortification is the belt 
jewel of Princes Sccurity froma Enemies; the Swallow is re- 
markable for the artificial building her Nelt. See Piate I. Fig. 23. 

A’ncuttaavs [of dpyn, Chief, Gr. and Trads,L. a 
Beam) that Part of a Column or Order of Columns that is 
ahove or lies immediately upon the Capital. It is the lowelt 
Member of the Frieze, and even of the whole Entablature ; it 
is fappofed to reprefent the principal Beam in Timber Buildings. 
It is fometines called the Reajon-Piece, a3 in Portico’s, Cloi- 
fters, Fc. the Majfer-Piece in Chimneys. and Hyperthyron over 
the Jambs of Doors or Lintels of Windows. 

Arcurrrave Doors [with Archite?)] fuch as have an Ar- 
thitrave on the Jambs and over the Door, upon the Cup-piece, 
if ftrait, or if the Top be curved on the Arch. 

Arcurrrave Windows [with Architects] are commonly an 
Ogee raifed out of the folid ‘Timber, with a Lilt over it, 

Arcuiva'ut [ archivolse, F.) the inner Contour of an 
Arch; or a Frame tet off with Mouldings, running over the 
Faces of the Arch Stones, and bearing upon the Impoits, 

Ancutves [F, archives, Sp. archiva, 1. of ‘egyeiov, Gr.) 
a Place where ancient Records, Charters or Evidences are kept, 
as the Office of the Mafler of the Ro//s in Chencery or the 
Exchequer 

Arcno'nres [ deyer7es, Gr. ] the chief Magiftrates of 
the City of Athens, alter the Kingly Government had been 
abolifhed. 

Arcuo’xticks [of Archon their Ring-Leader ] Hereticts, 
A.C. 334. whodenied the Refurrection, and held the World 
to be the Work of Princes. 

Aarcr-tev’to [in Muck Books) an Arch or 
and long Lute, and but a little different from a 
Lute, uled by the Jta/ians for playing a thorough Bais. 

Axci’renent [arcitenens, L.) Bow-bearing. 

A’rco (in Mujict Books) a} Bow or Fiddhe-ttick. 

Arco’nicum, Arfenick, a Mineral, Z. 

Arcra‘tion, a ftraitening, L, 

A’nerice [artique, F. artico, Sp. arficws, L, of dextixis 
_ Of eipx]és, Gr. the Bear) Northern, Northward. 

Arcticer Circle { Ajfranomy] one of the lefler Circles of 
re Sphere, diltant 23 Degrees and a half from the North 

ule. 
Arcricn Pole [Afrencmy] the Northern Pole of the World, 
i, ¢, of both Earth and Heavens, fo named of Arées, a Claiter 
or Conftellation of Stars near it. 
Axrctos minor [in Afronsmy] the lefler Bear. 
_ Arcropuy’bLax ["Agxjeeuaa® of dexi¢ a Conttellation 
' called the Bear, and gvae£ a Keeper] the Poets tells us, that 

Arfepbylax was the Son of Jupiter and Califbo, an Arcadian, 
whom Lycaem cut in Picces, and fet before ‘Jupiter to cat at a 


large 
heorbo 
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Banquet ; and that Fuy/ter overthrew the Tablé, and out of Ab- 
horrence to Lycasn's Cruelty, burnt his Houfe with a Thunder- 
bolt, but joining together the Arcadian’s divided Limbs, placed 
him among the Stars. Erato/?benes. 

Arctosco’ropon [with Boeteni/?s] the Herb Ramfons. 

Arcrostaruy'tos [with Botams?s) the Bilbery. 

Arctru’aus ["Apx]e p@ of apx)ag and wpe the Tail) a 
id of the firit Magnitude inthe Conftellation Arétopbylax or 

tes. 

Arcuati’te [arewatilis, L.] bowed or bent. 

Arcuatia Ojfa (Anatomy) the Boncs of the Sinciput, or as 
fome will have it, of the Temples, L. 

» Arcua'’tion, a fhaping or fafhioning like an Arch or 
ow, L- 

Arcuationw [ with Gardener: } the raifing of Trees by 
Layers. 

A’ecutus [among the Romans] a Deity who oppofed 
Tr whereas the Goddels Leverna was an Encourager 
of it. 

Arcua’tion [in Swrzery] the bending of Bones. 

cgi ne [arcuatura, L.) the bowing or bending of an 
Arch. 

Arp [Ano, Sex. Gerd, Du. Art,G.] natural Difpofition 
or Temper, as filial Affection, alfo Quality or Habit, as Drunk- 


ard, Dullard, &e. 
A’aDENCY (of Ardens, L. of Ardes to burn, or be 
A'RDENTNESS s very hot) Heat of Pafiion, Zeal, &e. 
Arpentness [of ardens, L. burning} Heat; alfo Eagerne(s 

of Defire, Warmth of Affeétion. 

A’apenv (F. ardente, It. ardewte,Sp. of araens, L. } hot 
as i¢ were burning, very hot; al vehement, eager, zealous. 

A’aoent Spirits (with Céymij?s) fuch Spirits as being dittilled 
from fermented Vegetables, &¢. will take Fire and burn as 
Brandy, és, 

A’rventiy [ardemment, F. ardenter, L.] with Warmth or 
Pafion. =. 

Pi laa [erdeur, F. ardore, lt. ardcr, Sp. and L.J a burning 
cat 
Arpor, Wehemence, Fervency, ezrneft Defire, L. 

Arvor [in a Medicinal Senje) avery great Heat raifed in a 
human Body: 

A’npor Festriculi, a Pain in the Stomach ufually called 
Heart-Burning, ZL. 

Arpor Urina, aSharpnefs of Urine, L. 

Arpou'r [ardewr. F. ardore, It. ardor, Sp, and L.] Ea- 
gernefs; ardent Affection ; alio great Zeal- 

Arpu'irr [erdvitar, L.] Height, Stecpnelss; alfo Diffi- 
culty. 

‘ A’rpuous [arduo, It. and Sp. of arduus, L.) diffteult, alfo 

igh. 

Te puousness (of ardwitat, L.) Difficulty. 

. Are, See 7» de. 

A'RE ib Mufick) the Name of one of the Eight 
ALAMIRE otes in the Scale, 

A‘rea, any plain Surface whereon we walk, L. 

Arga (in Bywilding ) the Extent of .a Floor. 

Anta [with Geometriciens] the Compafs or fuperficial Con- 
tentof any Figure. 

Anea [with Pbyfcians] a Difeafe that makes the Hair 
fall off. 

A’rea [with Gardexer:] a Bed or Quarter in a Garden. 

A’res [with Afronomers) a Circle about the Moon and fome 
Stars, otherwife call'd Ha/s, L. 

A’rea [in Fortification) the fuperficial Content of any Ram- 
part or other Work. 

To Argan, to dedicate to, to inform, Mi/ton. 

Are'cue [Old # ord] to divulge. 

To Axes'p [ prob, of red (en) G. to fpeak, penene, Sax. 
a Speaker, or ped or aped, Sex, a Sentence] to award, Milton. 

ToA‘rery [arefacere, L.] to make dry. 

Aae'con [dpnyu, Gr. ] an Oinynent of a diffolving, 
loofening, and thinning Quality. 

Are‘na, Sand, Gravel, Grit, Z, 

Arena (with Pdyicians] Gravel bred in a human Body, 
which is made up of a great deal of Sale and Earth, and often 
grows into a Stone, 

Areva [Sand, fo called becaufe the Place was flrewed with 
Sand to hide from the View of the People the Blood fpilt in the 
Combat] the Pit or Space in the middle of the Circus or Am- 
phitheatre of the Rosams, where the Gladiators had their 
Combats, and fometimes it was ufed for the Cirezs or Amphi- 
theatre itfelf, and fometimes for the Campus of the Soldiers and 
Army. 

Arena’crous [arenaceus, L.] fandy, or like Sand. 

Arena’ria [Botany] an Herb, a Sort of Buckthorn, Z. 

Ars’nary [ arenarivi,L.] of or belonging to Sand or 
Gravel. 

Anena’tion [with Phyfciam] a Sort of dry Bath, when 
the Pasicnt Gte with his Feet upon hot Sand. a : 

RERO'S 
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Arewo’se [arens,us, Le} full of Sui or Gravel. 

Anenta’re (Ol Reveras) wo rent out, or Jet at a certain 
Rent. 

Are’nuLous [of erenala, £L. Grit} gritty, Gndy. 

Are‘ora, a luce Bed in a Garden, a [mall Court-Yard, Z. 

Arora Papwdaris (with dnitonyls) the Circle about the 
Nipple cr Teat. ; : 

Ango’meveR [of a/pthe Air, and wi]ptm, Cr. to meafure] 
an Initrument ufually made of fine thin GlaG, which having 
had as much running Quickiilver put into it, as will ferve to 
keep it upright, is Ruled up at che ‘Top: So that the Stem or 
Neck being divided into Degrees, the Heavinels or Lightnels of 
any Liquor may be found by the Veflels fiaking more or lefs 
into it. 

Aneo’pacites? Judges of a Court in the Arespeens of 

Ageora’c ie Athens, inftituted by Solow for the Trial 
of Malefi:¢tors, : ‘ 

Arsora’cus [Ageoray@ of “Apns Mars, and ray a 
Town; fo called from the God Mars being fentenced there 
upon the Acculation Neptue brought againit him for killing his 
Son} the Senate Houle of Atéens, which ftood on an Hill near 
the City. 

Aaco’sryie [apeidlvan, Gr, ] a Building where the Co- 
Tumns tlind a little too thick 3 or, as others fay, at a convenient 
Dillance. ; 

Arrorecro'’sicns [of’Agns Mars, and rixJova, Gr.] that 

Part of Fortification which direéts how to attack an Enemy fates 
ly and fight advantageoufly. 
“ Ango'rick Medicines [of deetS, Gr.) fuch as open the 
Pores of the Skin, and render them large enough for Matter cau- 
fing a Difeale to be carried off by Sweat or inlenfible Perfpi- 
ration, 

Art’nisement [O/d Lave] Affright, Surprize. 

ARETO'LOGY fv “aseTi Virtue, and Atyw, Gr. to dilcourle] 
that Part of Moral Philofophy that treats of Virtue, its Nature, 
and the Means of arriving at it. 

A’rGaL, Tartar, or bad Lees fticking to the Sides of Wine 
Veilels. 

Agez’a 2 human Figures made up of Rufhes, which the 

Arce't ; Veltal Virgins threw away annually into the 
River Tider. : ; ; 

Arce’ma 2 [aeptue, of dyyis, Gr. white) a little Ulcer 

Arce’mon§ of the Eye in the Circle called Jris, having 
its Seat in a Part of the Black of the Eye. 

Arctmo'xe [dpyeuern, Gr ) aa Herb like a Poppy, good 
ayainft the Argema ; Wild Tanley, Silver Weed, 

Axce'xt [F. of argentum, L.) Silver. 

ARGE'NTINE fous F.} founding like Sdver. 

Aroent [in Heraldry } is commonly white ; all 
fuch Fields being fuppofed to be Silver, and is one 
of the Metals, and charged with the Colours. In 
engraving of Armoury, the Field Argent is reprefen- 
ted by the Whitene!s of the Paper, without af 2 
Strokes on it, a3 all other Colours have, asin the Margin. 

Argent or White, fignifies [of Virtwes and jpiritual Qualities] 
Humility, Purity. Innocence, Felicity, Temperance and Truth; 
of worthy good Dualitiet, Beauty and Genteeinels of Behaviour ; 
[of the Planets} the Moon; [of the four Elements ] the Water; 
[of precious Stones) the Pearl and Cryftal ; { of human Conitita- 
tions ] the Phlegmatick ; [ of Bealls ] the Ermin, which is all 
white without any Spots [of the Parts of a Man] the Brain, and 
(of his Ages) the old. 

ARGENT allo fignifies in a Woman, Chaftity, ina Maid Vir- 
ginity ; in Judges, Juttice; and in the Rieb Humility. 

Axcenta'NGina, the Silver Quinfay, a Term made ule 
of when a Countellor that is to plead at the Bar being bribed, 
feizns himéclf ill, and not able to fpeak. 

Arcenra’tion, a Gilding, fc. with Silver, LZ. 

Arcestina [with Betany?s) the Herb Silver-weed or Wild 
Tanfey, L. 

Axcenti’xus [among theRomrans] the Deity of Silver Coin. 

Arcento'se Largentojus,1.] full of Silver, white Earth like 
Chalk. 

Arce'stum, Silver, L. 

Aacentum alixm [in Doomfday Book) Silver Coin, Car- 
rent Money, Z. 

Arcextum Dei [God's Money] Money given as Earneit 
upon making of a Bargain, L. Such Money being in many 
Countries, as in Holland and Germany allways given to the Poor, 

Axcentum oun [with Chymijts ] Mercury, Quick Sil- 
ver, &e. 

Axcis [ergille, L.] white Clay. 

Arciira'ceous [argillaceus, L. agyian@, Gr.) of or be- 
longing to white Clay. 

ARGO Savis iPad: the Ship Argo, a Southern Conftella. 
tion, confilting of 24 Stars. 

Arcovetiers, light armed Horfemen. 

Arco NAU'TICKS, cems on the Expedition of Fajen and his 
Companions, in fetching the Golden Fleece, 


‘ 
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Arcoxau’ts, the Companions of Fa/oa, 

To A’nave [urguire, It. arguir, Sp. of arguere or argue 
menture, L.) to reafon or difcourte, to dilpute or debate, to ma- 
ke appear or fhew. 

To A'’rove a@ priori [with Logisians] is to prove Effects 
by their Cauies, Z. 

To Arcue a fuafleriori (with Logicians) is to prove Caufes 
by their Effects, 2. 

A’ncuep, Part. Pret. of Areve. 

A’acuine, Part. Pred. or Noun Subit. 

A’rcuern, the Perion who argues, &'r. 

A’acument [i', argomente, It. argamento, Sp. of arzumen- 
tum, LJ Reafon or Proof; the Subttance of a Difcourfe or 
Treatife 5 alfo a Subject to {peak or write of. 

ARGUMENT ir Legicians) a Probability invented to create 
Beliet, or any Su ject or Matter laid down, as a Foundation whe- 
Foon to argue. 

Arcumenr [with Painters, &c.] the Perfons reprefented in 
a Landskip, in Contradiftinétion to the Country or Profpect. 

ARGUMENT of the Moon's Latitude (with Aifronsmers] is 
the Diltance of the Moon from the Drazon's Head or Tail, 9. d. 
where her Orb is cut by the &c/ipticé in two Points diametri« 
cally oppofite ; by Means of which the Quantity of real Darke 
cc Ecliples, or how many Digits are darkened, is difco~ 
vered. 

A’acument [with dfrenamers) an Arch, whereby we feek 
another unknown Arch, and proportional to the firtt. 

Ancumenr of Inclination [ Aftronomy ] is an Arch of the 
Orbit intercepted between the afcending Node and the Place of 
the Planet from the San, number'd according to the Succeiiion 
of the Signs. 


_ A’rcumenr, a Kind of Syllabus or Abridgment of the Sub- 
jeét of a Book. 

Arcume'wrat [argumentalis, L. } of or belonging to Argu- 
ment. 

_ARGUMENTA'TION (F, ergomentazione, It. of argumentas 
12, L.] a Reafoning or Proving by Arguments; a Difproving 
for or ayainit. 

_ Arcumeénta'tion [Logict] the Art of inventing or fram- 
ing Arguments; of making Induétions or drawing Conclu- 
ions. 

ArRcuME'NTATiVE, convincing by Arcuments or Arguing. 

ARGUMENT ATIVENESS [of argumentars, L.] Convincingne(s 
by way of Argument, 

Axcume'ntativery [of arguments, L.] by way of Ar- 
gument. 

Arcumento’se [argumentosus, L.] full of Argument, Rea- 
fon, Matter or Proof ; Richy, ful] of Wit or Skill, 

Arcumento'sus (Old ritings) incenuows. ‘ 

A’acus, having a Head full of Eyes [ Hiereclyphically) repre 
fented this great World, becauie the Eye of on Crete ie: 
ry where, and all Things do, as it were, take Notice, and are 
Witneiles of our Behaviour. 

AgGuTA‘TION, a Proving by Argument, a Difputi 
againit, a —7> Point of Resloning” eee ae 

Agou'te (arguto, It. of argutys, L.) Substil, itty 
alio thrill 7 Shall, witty, tsps 

Arcyra’sPipes [of deyupds and dowbe, Gr. 
diers arm'd with filver Buck das nn ae 

Arcyari’rts [deyupizec, Gr.) the Scum or F i 
rifes fiom Silver or Lead, that is mixed with Silver in the eis 
ing Furnace. 

Arcyroco’my [with Boten?s) the Herb Cud-weed, 

ARCYROCO'MES [dyupoxdudy, Gr.) a Comet of a filver Co 
Jour, rewiay 8 7 little ieee the Sovier Comer, except that it is 
of a brighter Colour, and thines with fo great 
zle ee ‘Eyes of Bcholders. re ane aa ae 

RGYRO'DAMaS [of deyvecw filver and es ; 
—_ a precious Stone of age filyer Colour, oe. 
ROYROLI'THos [ of dey verw and Aid 
fort of Minera] foes 7 © Stone] Talk, 0 
Arcrrore'a [of dpyvesr and ruiw, Gr, 
making Silver. Uofdsy ect eee 

Arta Theophrajti (with Botani?s) the wild Service- i 
Pr igipcth ig ( (1) the wild Service-tree with 

A’xta [Majick Books) an Air, Song or Tune, Ital. 

A’Rianism, the Doétrine and Opinions of Arizt, a noted 
Heretick in the Time of Conjtantine the Great, 4. C. 315, who 
deny'd that the Son of God was Confubftantial and Coequial with 
his Father; he own'd that he was The Word, but deny'd that 
Word to have been Eternal, y 

A’Rians, the Ditciples of Arivs, fuch as hold his Doc. 
trines. 

Arici'num [Botany] the headed Leek, 
yas [ aride, F. oe and Sp. of aridws, L. dry, 

Ri'pIty [eridite, F. aridi¢d, It. of orids : c 'e 

rete 3 ahs > of eriditar, L. J Dry 


Antenre-Ben (F. of bere an Army, and ban an Edia, Text} 
Q a Pro~ 
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4 Proclamation of the French King to fammon all who hold of 
him to the Wars. 

A’nies, a Ram, Z. : 

Artes [in Afromomy) the firft Sign of the Zodiack which the 
Sun enters, in the Figure of a.Ram, and isa Conflellation of 
nineteen Stars, and is commonly exprefs'd by this Chara¢ter ¥. 

The Poets feign that this Ram carried Pyrréws and Helle 
through the Sea, It was alfo immortal, and was given to them 
by their Mother Mepbele, It had a golden Fleece as Hefied and 
Phereeydes write. But when it carried them over that narrow 
Sea, the Ram threw her into the Sea, and loft his Horn. But 
Helle was faved by Neptune , who on her begat a Son called 
Paon, and Phryxus efcaping to the Ewxine Sea came to Fetes, 
to whom he gave the golden Fleece in the — of Jupiter, 
that the Memory of it might be preferved. But he aicended up 
among the Stars, and is beheld but ob{curely. : 

To Axietate [ arictatum, L, ) to pulh or but like a Ram + 
alfoa battering. 

Anit'rta [in Mufck] a little thort Air, Song or Tune, 
Ita 


Axnu'tum Levatio [Old Leto) a fportive Exercife, as ft 
fhould feem, a Kind of Tilting or running at the Quin- 
tain, L. 

Arvont [of aandpight, apeht, Sex. reght or regt, O. 
and L. G. recht, H.G. ju? or true) well, truly, Ge, 

AxIoLa‘rion, a Soothiaying, L. 

Arto'se 2 [in Muck) the Movement or Tune of a com- 

Ar1o'so é mon Air, Song or ‘Tune. 

To Aar'sx [of apipan, Sax. rifen, Du.) to rife up, to take 
Rite or proceed from. 

Ari'sen, Part. Pret. of Arise. 

Aro’se (Ina, Imp.) did arile [ apap, Sax.) 

Arisen (Jrr, Port. P.) is arifen. 

Ari'sinc, Part. Pref. of rive. 

Arista [with Botuni/?: ] that long Needle-like Beard that 
grows out from the Husk of Corn or Grafs called allo the 

at, Le 

Agtsrautua’a [with Botani?s ) the Herb Marfh Mallows, 
or White Mallows. 

Agisti'renous [arififer, L.) bearing Ears of Corn. 
Aristo‘cracy [ Ariffocracie, F. Ariftecrazia, te Ariffocra- 
tia, Sp. of Arijfocratia, L. deca loxexttia, of deco] belt, and 
xea]& Power of xeeTéw to command or govern, Gr. ] a Form 
of Political Government where the fupreme Power is lodg’d in 
Hands of the principal Perfons, Senators, Wc. 

Aristocracy has inted as a middle-ag'd Woman , 
richly cloath'd, fitting with Majeity on a Throne, in her right 
Hand a Bundle of Rods, and in her left a Helmet. At her 
Feet Heaps of Gold, Silver, Coins, Jewels, @¢. and near them 
an Axe, By all which are reprefented her Dignity , Stabili- 
ty, and Power in Rewarding or Punithing. See Plate I. Fig.24. 

Aristocra’tTicaL? [ arijfocratigue, F- ariffceratico, It, 

ARIsTocra’TICK and Sp. arijfocraticus, L. deuaoxex- 
vind, Gr.] pertaining to Arillocracy , or that Form of Govern- 
ment. 

Arisrocra’ticatness [ofarificcratigue, F. ariffecraticus, 
Is. of dere Joxextinas, of dere) G the beit, and xa] Domi- 
— Gr. ] the being ariltocratical or governed by the No- 

ity. 

Artstotocni’a [ of deco] belt, and rcxsia, Gr. bring- 
ing forth young] the Herb Birth-worth or Hart-wort. 

Aristore'Lian, of or pertaining to drifotle. 

* Aatsrore’Lianism, Ariffot/e’s Philofophy , or the Dogma’s 
and Opinions of that Philofopher, which are contained in his 
four Books de Calo, and his eight Books of Pbyicts. 

ArisTore’Lians, a Seét of Philofophers lollowing Arijdorle, 
otherwife called Peripatetichs. . 

Ariruma'’scy [of decSuds Number, and werreia, Di- 
vination, Gr. ] a Soothfaying , or foretclling future Events by 
Numbers. 

Anitame'tican [Arithmetique,F, Arithmetico, It. aritme- 
tice, Sp. Arithmeticus, L. of devdmetinis, Gr.) of or pertaining 
to Arithmetick. 

AaiTHMETICAL Complement of a Logarithm, is what that 

ithm wants of 10000000. 

RITHMETICAL Progrejion 2 Sce Pregrefiom and Preper- 
Aritumeticat Proportion tion. 
ARITHMETICALLY, by Means of Arithmetick. . 
Agitumerician [ Arithmeticien, F.] one skill'd in Arith- 

metick, : . 

Ant’rumeticx [ Arithmetique, P. Aritmetica, It. Aritheé- 
tica, Sp. and Port. Ars Arithmetica, L. of decSuetini, Gr.) a 
Science which teaches the Art of accounting by Number, and 
fhews al] the Powers and Properties of Numbers, &r. 

ARI’THMETICIAN, on veried in Numbers or cafting up ac- 
counts, 

Theoretical Anttumericx, isthe Science of the Properties, 
Relations, &'¢. of Numbers confider'd abitractedly with the Rea- 


fons and Demonitrations of the feveral Rules. 
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Pra@ical Anitumeticx, is the Art of Computing ; that is, 
from certain Numbers given of finding certain others, whofeRela- 
tion to the former is known. 

Infrumental Anitumericr, is that where the common Ru- 
les are performed by the means of Inflruments contrived for Eafe 
and Diipatch, as Napier’s Bones, &c. 

Logarithmetical Anttumetick, is that which is performed 
by Tables of Logarithms. 

Nemera! Anirumeticx, ts that which gives the Calculus of 
Numbers, or in determinate Quantities, by the common Nume- 
ral Quantities. 

Specious AntTumeticx, is that which gives the Calculus 
of Quantities, by ufing Letters of the Alphabet inftead of Fi- 
gures. 

Decadal Anrtumeticn, is that which is performed by 
a ys of ten Charatters, fo that the Progreffion is from ‘len 
to Ten. 

Dyadie Anitumetice, is that where only two Figures, 1 
and © are uled. 

Tetradic Axitumeticx , is that wherein only the Figures 
1, 2, 3, are uled, 

Fulgar Axirumericx, is that which is converfant about In- 
tegers and vulgar Fractions, 

_ Sexageimal Anitumeticn, is that which proceeds by Six- 
ties, or the Doctrine of Sexagefimal Fra¢tions, 

Decima! Axvrumericx, is the applying of Arithmeiick to 
Political Subjeéts, as the Strength and Eovmaes of Kings, Births, 
Burials, the Number of Inhabitants, &¢. 

Aritumetice of Infinites, is the Method of fumming upa 
Series of Numbers, confilting of inhnite Terms, or of finding the 
Ratio’s thereof, 

AxirumericK, is Iconologically delcrib'd by a very beautiful 
but pentive Woman fitting and having the Numeration "T'able be- 
fore her, her Garment of divers Colours and ftrew'd with mu- 
fical Notes, on the Skirts of it the Words: Par & Impar (Even 
and odd.) Her Beauty denotes that the Beauty of all Things refule 
from her; for God made all Things by Number, weight and mea- 
fure; her perfect Age fhews the pericction of this Art, and the va. 
rious Colours that the gives Principles to all Parts of the Mathe- 
maticks. See Plate IL. Fig. 1. 

Arrrumomancy, the fame as Arithmancy, a Kind of Divi- 
nation or Method of Foretelling future Events by means of 
Numbers. 

Axx [aeche, Dax. Irk, Sv. Eane, Sax. Archo, Fe Arca, Tr. 
= Sp. of arcus, L.] a large Chett, as Mfe/fes's Arks alio News's 

at, 

Arx of the Covenant, the Chelt in which the Tables of Ten 
Commandments, &'¢ were laid up. 

Ark [of ercas, L.] a Part of a bowed or curved Line or 


Figure. 
ARk [with Geemetricians] fome Part of the Circumfe- 
Axcn § rence of a Circle, Ellipfis, &e. 


Ark of Dereéion hes Ajironomers] is that Ark of the 

Ark of Progresion $ jac, which a Plonet appears to de- 
feribe, when its Motion is forward according to the Order of 
the Signs, 

Paty of the Epieycle [in the Prolemaick Syferr] is the fame as 

ore. 


Arn of the fir and fecond Station [Afironomy] is the Arch 
which a Planet detcribes in the former or latter Scini-circumi{e- 
rence of its Epicycle, when it appears ftationary. 

Arn of Retrogradation [Affronomy) is that Arch a Planet de- 
— when it is retrograde, or moves contrary ro the Order of 
the Signs. 

Ares Penny, Earneft Money given to Servants. 

An Arm [@anm, Sex, arm, Dan. Sx Dz. and G. Grmg, 
Goth.] a Member of the Body, adjoining to the Shoulder, and 
reaching to the Elbow. 

— pour Axo no farther than pour @lerbe wilf 
reach. 

The Lat. fay: Mesiri fe quemgue fuo modulo ac pede veram 
ef. The H. G. @trecke Dich nach der Derke. (Stretch 
your Legs according to your Coverlet.) The It. Li dione 
tagliare il veftite feconde il panne, (We mult cut our Coat acoor- 
ding to our Cloth.) All Cautions againft undertaking what we 
are not able to go thro’ with, or {pending beyond ones In- 
comes. 

He i; my right Anu, or what [have moll to depend on, 

Arm is ufed adjettively, as Arm-Hole, Arm-Pits, Arm- 
Full, é¢. 

The Arm-Pit, or Hole. 

4a Arm- (or Elbew-) Chair. 

To Arm [armer,F. armar,Sp. and Port. eruare, L.] to 
put into or furnifh with Arms. 

To Arm a Shot [Gunnery] isto roll Okam, Rope-Yarn or 
old Clouts about one End of the Iron-Spike or Bar that goes 
through the Shot, that it may be the better ramin'd homie to 
the Powder, and to prevent it catching in any Honcy-Comly of 
the Pigce to endanger its buriting. 
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Aam [Figuratively] is ufed to fignily Power, as the Secatar 
Arn. 

Aam [with Gardeners) is ufed for Branch, in fpeaking of 
Cucumbers, Melons, &'¢. 

To Agu [in the Mamie) is fid of a Horfe, when he en- 
deavours to defend himlelf againft the Bit, to prevent obeying 
or being check'’d by it. ; 

Aam [with Geographers] a Branch of a Sea or River. 

A’xma Dare, wo dub ot make a Knight. £ 

Arma Moluta, harp, cutting Weapons, in Diftinftion to 
thofe that only break or bruife. Old Ree, 

Arma depomere [Lato Term] to lay down Arms. A Pu- 
nuhment enjoyn’d when a Man had committed an Offence. L. 

Agma Reverfate, inverted Arms, as when a Man is found 
guilty of ‘Treafon or Felony L. ; 

Arnma’pa (Sp. Arata, It.) a Navy well armed or mann‘d. 

Arsapr.iio, a 4%? Indian Animal, whom Nature hath 
fo armed witha Skin like Armour, that it cannot be wounded in 
any Part but the Flank. 

A’nmament [of arsameata, L.) the Arms and Provifions 
of a Navy. 

Armame’ntary [armamentarium, L.] an Armoury or 
Store-houle, where War Furniture is kept, a Magazine, an 
Arfenal. 

A’aman [with Furriers] a Confection for Horfes, of white 
Bread, Cinnamon, Honey of Rofes, &r. to reftore a lolt 
Appetite. 

Auma’rium Unguertum [ Weapon Salve] by which (it is 
faid) Wounds may be cured ata Dittance, only by dreiling the 
Weapon, ZL. 

An A’amary [armaria, i a Tower. 

A’amature [armatura, L.] Armour, Harnefs; alfo train- 
ing of Soldiers; the Ufe of Weapons. \ 

Armen [armatus. L. part.) furnifhed with Arms. 

A’amep [in Heraldry} isa Term ufed of Bealts and Birds 
of Prey, when their Teeth, Horns, Feet, Talons, Beaks, &e. 
are of a different Colour from the reft, 

Armen [fpoken of a Lead-jfome] is when it is cafed or oe 
ped, #. ¢. fet in Iron, ta add to its Weight and the better to di- 
ftinguifh the Poles. 

DMED sHIP, one which is fitted out and provided in all Re- 
fpeéts for a Man of War. 

Armenian Stone, a kind of precious Stone, which neatly 
refembles the Lapis Lazuli, except that it is fofter, and inter- 
mix'd with Veins of Green inftead of Gold. 

ARMENIAN Bole, a native Bole or Earth, brought from 
Armenia, commonly called Bole Aruoniack. 

ARME'NIA ne 0 called of Armenia the Country which they 
anciently inhabited] they are of two Seéts; the one Carho/icks, 
who havean Archbifhop in Perfa, and another m Poland; the 
other make a peculiar Sect, and have two Patriarchs in Natolia: 

Arme'wtat [armentalis, L.) of or belonging to a Drove 
or Herd. 

" Arme’ntTine [armentinys, L,] belonging to a Herd of 
great Cattle. 

Armento’se [armentofus, L.) full of great Cattle; alound- 
ing with Herds or Beafts. 

ARME'RIA fan Botanifis] the Herb Sweet-Williams. 

Avauicer [of arma and gerere, L. to bear) a Title of 
Dignity properly fignifying an Armour-bearer to a Knight; an 
Efquvire, an Efguire of the Body. 

Aami'cerous [armiger, PF.) a Bearing Arms or Weapons. 

Armi'tia, aBracelet or Jewel wore on the Arm or Wriit, 
and alfo a Ring of Iron, a Hoop ina Brace, in which the Gud- 

cons of a Wheel move. 

Armitia Membrarcfa [Anatomy] the annular Ligament; a 
Ligiment, Band or String, which comprehends the other Liga- 
ments of the Hand in a Sort of Circle. 

Armriiak [armillaire, FP. armillare, Ic. of armillaris, L.) 
of or like a Hoop or Ring. 

Armi'trary Sphere, is when the greater and leffer Circles 
of the Sphere being made of Brafs, Wood, &fr. and put toge- 
ther in their natural Order, fo as to reprefent the three Po- 
fitions of thofle Circles in the Heavens, as in this Figure, 
where NP reprefents the North Pole, and S P the South Pole, 
a & the North Circle, and xy the South Polar Circle, each 
23° 29° diftant from its refpettive Pole; and the two Tropicks 
as far removed from the Equator, as the Polar Circles are removed 
from the Poles, The Tropick of Cancer is reprefented by a a, 
and that of Cupricorn by ve vei allo the Horizon by HO. Thole 
Circles that pafs through both Poles are called Meridians. The 
Earth is reprefented by the {mall Ball in the Center of the Sphere, 
and the Sphere it felf is made to turn round the Earth agreable 
to the Prclemaick Sytem; and by this Sphere the Pofitions, o#z. 
A Right Sphere, an Oblique Sphere, and a Parallel Sphere 
(which fee under the feveral Words) are truly reprefented ac- 
cording as the feveral Inhabitants of the Earth enjoy them ; allo 
the feveral Problems belonging to the Sphere, viz» the ‘Time 
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of Ring, Setting, and Culminating of the Planets in any La- 
titude, and confequently the Length of their Days and Nights, 
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Agai’.iaten [armidlatys, LY wearing Bracelets. 

Armitu'’strium [among the Romans) a Fealt wherein they 
{acrificed armed at all Points. 

A‘amines [in a Ship) the fame as walte Cloaths. 

Agmi’sianism [Arminiani(me, F.] the Doétrine of Armi- 
nivs, a celebrated Profteffor in the Univerfity of Leyden, and of 
the Arminians his Followers. Their principal Tenet is, that 
there is an univerfal Grace given to all Men, and that Man is al- 
ways free, and at Liberty to reject or accept of Grace. 

Aami'nians, thofe that embrace the Doctrines of Fares 
Arminius. 

Aami'porence [armipotentia, L.} Puitiance at Arms. 

Aamisa’iu [among the Romans] a Sart of Dancers in Ar- 
mour, who danced the Pyrrbick Dance, keeping Time by ftrik- 
ing their Swords and Javelins againft their Bucklers, 

Armisca’ns [Old Records) any Sort of Punifhment. 

Armi’sonous [ armifonous, L. ] founding or rultling with 
Arms or Armour. 

A’amistice (F. armiftizio, It. ermijficie, Sp. of armijfi- 
tive, L.] a Ceffation of Arms, a fhort Truce. 

A’rm et, a little Arm, as of the Sea, &'c, alfoa Piece 
of Armour for seg . " 

Axmoma‘ncy [of armws, Lr a Shoulder, and yavreia, Gr. 
Divination] Divination by the Shoulders of Beatts. a 

Armo’nrack 2 a Sort of volatile Salt, of which there are 

Am™o’NIack § two Sorts, ancient and modern. 

Volatile Sal Anmowniack, is made by fubliming it with Salt 
of Tartar. 

Flowers of Sal Anmowntack, are made of it with Sea Salt 
decrepitated. 

Aamora’cta [among Botanifts] Crow-flower. L. 

Armora’ria [Botasy) Horle-Radith, L, 

A’amorisy [ with Hera/ds] a Perfon well skill'd in the 
Knowledge of or Coats of Arms 

A’RMourR Seber F. armadura, It, of armatura,L.] War- 
like Harnefs, five Armour for covering the Body. 

Coat Anmovur, there being, as it were, a xind of Sympathy 
between the Arms, and the Perfons to {whom they belong, he 
who ufes or bears the Arms of any Perfon, that do not of right 
belong to him, feems to affront the Perfon of the Bearer, 


Axmor ho Lew) any Thing that a Mancither wears for 
Armour § his Defence, or that he takes into his Hand in 
his Fury or Rage to ftrike or throw at another. 


A’rmoureEr [armainolo, It, armero, Sp. armamentarias, L, 
armurier, F,] one that makes or fells Armour. 

The A’rmMourers were ij rated in the 
beginning of the Reign of Henry oT the King 
——4 himfelf being pleafed to be Free of their Com- 
pany, their Arms are Argent on a Chevron gales, 
a Gantlet betweent four Swords in Saltire, on 
a chief faé/e, a Buckler argent, charged with 
a Crofs, Gules betwixt two Helmets of the firft. 
Their Creft is a Man demi-armed at all Points, furmounting 
aTorce and Helmet. , 

A’rmou are Spy L. armoirie, FP. armeria, It. and 
A’RMoRY p-] 4 Store-houfe of Armour, a particular 
Place where Arms are laid up and kept, 
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Arwoury, a Branch of Heraldry, being the Knowledze 
of Cour Armour, as to their Blazons and various Intend- 
ment. 

Aams [armes, F, armi, Ite armas, Sp. and Port. arma, L.] 
all manner of Weapons made ule of by Men, cither for detend- 
ing thenilelves, or for attacking others. 

Arms of Courtey? thofe Arms anciently ufed in Jufts and 

Aras of Parade § Tournaments, as Swords without Edge 
or Point, and fometimes wooden Swords and alfo Canes; Lan- 
ces not fhod, &e. ; 

Pais of Anos [among the ancient Cavaliers] a kind of 
Combat jo named. 

Aums [with Fuctoners] the Legs of a Bird of Prey from the 
Thigh to the Fout. ; 

Arms [in Heraldry] fo named, becaufe they are borne chiefly 
on the Buckler, Cuirafs, Banners, €c, are ufed for Marks of 
Dignity and Honour, being compofed regularly of certain Fi- 
gures and Colours, given or authorifed by pibierloy Princes to 
be borne in Coats, Shields, Banners, €¢. for the Dittinction ot 
Pertons, Families and Srates, : 

Charged Anms [in Heraldry] are fuch as retain their ancient 
Integrity, with the Addition ot fome new honourable Charge 
or Bearing. ; oS oh 

Intire Ans? [in pt | are fuch as retain their primi- 

Full Ans tive Purity, Integrity and Value, without any 
Alterations, Diminutions or Abatements. ; 

Vocal Ans (in Heraldry) fuch wherein the Figures bear an 
Allufion to the Name of the Family. 

A’amy [arrie, F.] a great Number of armed Men or Sal- 
diery, gathered together into one Body, confiiting of Horfe, 
Foot and Dragoons, under the Command of one General. 

The Vanguard, Body, Rear and Wings of an Army. , 

Agna'bpiad [Old Writ.) a Diteate which caufes the Hair 

Axso'toin§ to fall off, Z. 

A’rope fog ortwgal) a Meafure for Sugar containing Twen- 
ty-five Bufhic ; 

Arxo’pt [of dprS a Lamb, and ad) a Song, Gr.] the 
fame with Rhupfodi. 

Arno'crossum [apripaecso, Gr. J the Plant Rams- 
Tongue, or Rib-wort, &. 

Arwo'Lptsts, a Sect fo called of Arno/d of Bree, who 
declaim'd againft the great Wealth and Poifefitons of the Church, 
and preach’d againft Baptifm and the Fuchariit. 

A’rocum [with Betani?i] an Artichoke. Ze 

A’noma [ apeuie, Gr. } all Sorts of {weet Spices, Drugs, 
and Grocery Ware. 

Aroma’tica Nux, a Nutmeg, L. ; 

Aroma’TicaL? [ aromatique, F. aromatico, It. and Sp. 

Arnoma’tick § aromaticus, Le dpwud}ixis, Gr.) having a 
Spicey Smell, {weet fcented. ; 

ARroMa’TICALN rssh [4romatigue, F. aromaticus,L.J Spi- 

AROMA'TICNESS cynels. 

Aroma’ticum Rofatum [in Medicine) 2 Compound officinal 
Powder made of red Rofes, Aloes, Liquorice, Spikenard, Am- 
bergreafe, Musk, and other Ingredients, ufed in Cordial and 
Cephalick Prefcriptions, L. 

Aromatites [apeverizns, Gr.} Hi afs, or fiveet 
Wine brew'd with Spices; allo a {weet Stone {melling like 
Spices, L. oo 

Aromatiza’tTion [in Pharmacy] the mingling a due Pro- 
portion of aromatic Spices or Drugs with any Medicine. 

To AromMatrze farsecatize, L.] to Ipice. to feafon with 
Spices, to perfume. 

A’non [with Botanifs} the Herb Wake-Robin. 

A’ror and Ma‘rot, two of Mahomet’s admonitory An- 

cls, whom the Mahemetans believe to be the Diffuaders of 

en, from Murder, Violence and Excets. But thele two be- 
ing invited to Supper by a young Lady, drank Wine to Ex- 
ceis, and would have proceeded to Difhonelty with her; and 
therefore God forbad Wine to the Mabomerans ; but the Lady 
refifting their amorous Attempts, was turned into the Morning 
Star. 

Aromato’Pota [ of — and wsaiw, Gr. to fell] a Seller 


of Spices, a Grocer, a ggit. 
Aron “Aesv, Gr.) the Herb Wake-Robin, Cuckoo, 
Arum intle or Raimnp. 


Arose, Sce To arife. 

Arovu’xp [of a and ront, Dax. rondt, Dy. rund, G] ina 
round, round about. : 

A’xpacus [in ancient Infcriptions] a Child that died in the 
Cradle. 

ARPE'GGIO ay Mufick Bocks ] intimates that the feveral 
Notes or Sounds of an Accord are not to be heard together, 
but one after another, always beginning at the lowelt, Jta/., 

Arrest [O/d Deeds) an Acre or Furlong of Ground. 

Arqua’tus Morbus [of arguus or arcus ceeleftis} the Jaun- 
cc 4 ifsale & named from its Colour, refembling that of a 
Rainbow. : 
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Anrqueru'se (F. of arcobufia or arcwabuse, Wt: of area 

Harquesu'ss§ a Bow and daf9 a Hole, becaule the 
Touch-hole of an Arguedwfs fuceceds to the Ufe of the Bow 
among the Ancients] a large Hand-Gun fomething larger than 
our Musket, 

Arquesusave [archibufata, It.) a Shot of an Arquebule. 

Arquesuss @ roe, a Sort of {mall Fire Arm, which car- 
ries a Ball of about an Ounce and a half. 

A’reace [Botany] an Herb of wo Sorts, the firlt a Gar- 
den Herb, the other 

Dog's Annacu? ftinking Arrach, or flinking Mother- 

Goat's Annacu § wort. : 

Arrata’tio Peditum [Old Deeds} the Arraying of Foot 
Soldiers, L. 

To Arraten [arranger, F, to putting in order] to fet a 
Thing in Order, or in its Place, Law Term, 

To Arna‘ion the Ajfize [Law Phraic} is to caufe the Te- 
nant to be call'd to make the Plaint, and to fer the Cauie in 
fuch Order, as the Tenant may be forced to anfwer unto it. 

To ARrRraicn a Prifoner ina Court of Juttice, is to bring 
a Prifoner forth in order to his Trial, and as he ftands at the 
Barto read his Indiétment to him, and to put the Queltion to 
him, whether he be guilty or not guilty. 

ARRAUGNMENT sy Packs F,) the A& of arraigning x 
Pritoner, 

A’rrann? a Meflage, asa fleeveleft Errand, i. « a trifling 

E’rrann§ Meifage. 

Arka'ncemenT, the Rangement or Difpofition of the 
Parts of the whole into a certain Order, F. 

Arrances, Rangesor Arrangements, Ranks. 

A’srant [probably of aner Sax. Honour, g. 4, famous am- 
one others of the fame Stamp] mere, downright as an arrant 
Have, , 

Arras Hangings pf called of the Town of Arras in the 
Provinde of Artois in Flanders where made} a Sort of rich Ta- 

try. 

Nhe ra’y [of erraye, O. Fr.} Order. 

Array [in Common Law] the Ranking or Setting forth of 
a Jury or Inqueft of Men, impanelled upon a Caufe, 

Auna’y (Military Art] is the drawing up or ranking Sol- 
diers in order of Battle. 

To Array [of arroyer, F.] to draw up and difpofe an Ar- 
my in Order of Battle. 

To Array 4 Panne! (Law Piraje} is to rank, order, or 
fet forth a Jury empanelled upon a Caute. 

To guafo an Anray [Law Phrate] is to fet afide the Pannel 
of the Jury. 

ARRA'YERS [of Arratateres, F.] certain Oth- 

Commisfioners of Anray § cers whole Bufinels it is to take 
care of the Arms of the Soldiery, and to fee that they are duly 
accouter'd. 

ARREARANCES Spe P. Jare the Remainders of any 

ARRE‘ARS ents or Monies unpaid at the due Time; 
the Remainders of a Debt or Reckoning. 

Arne’araces [in Late] is the Remainder of an Account 
of a Sum of Moncy in the Hands of an Accoantant. 

Arrecta’rta [in Architediure] Beams, Poits, Pilhrs or 
Stones in Buildings, which ftand erect or upright to bear the 
Weight among them, Z. 

Arrecta’tus (Law Term) fulpeéted, accufed of, or char- 
ged with a Crime. ‘ 

Arrenatus (Lew Term) arraigned or brought forth in ors 
der to a Trial. 

Arrexpa’re [in the Practick of Srot/smd] fignifies to fer 
Lands to any one fora yearly Rent. 

Arrenta'tion [ of arrendare, Span. } a Licenfing one who 
owns Lands in a Foreft to inclofe them with a low Hedge and a 
little Ditch, paying an Annual Rent, Fors? Lew. 

Saving the Annenta’tions [ Lew Phraic) fignifies the re- 
ferving a Power to grant fuch Licenfes. 

Araeruori’a [‘Apfngopia, Gr. of aiinta siese, of bearing 
myfterious Things } a Solemnity in Honour ot Mincrea, when 
four feleét noble Virgins not under feven nor above cleven Years 
of Age, apparelledin white, and fet of with Ornaments of Goid, 
had a Ball-court appropriated for their Ufe in the Acrepelis, whe- 
rein ftood a brazen Statue of J/écrates on Horfe-back. It was the 
Cuftom to choofe out of thefe two to weave a Vail for Minerva, 
which they began on the 30th Day of Pancpiion. 

Arrerti'rious [arreptitius, L.) fnatch'd away 5 allo crept 
in privily, 

Axrest [errsfe, F. arco, It.) a Stop ar Stay. 

Arrest [in Law] a Judgment, Decree, or final Sentence of 
a Court. 

Arrest [in Common Law] A ftopping or feizing of a Man's 
Perfon by Order of fome Court or fome Officer of Jullice. 

ToArre st [arryier, F. arrefare, kt. arrefar, Sp.) to op 
or flay, to feize as above. 

To plead in Annust of Judgment, ig to thew Caufe why 

Judgment 
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Judgment fhould be ftaid, although a Verdié& has been brought 
in. 


Arre’sts [with Farriers ] mangey Humours upon the Si- 
news of ins Hinder leps of a Horfe between the Ham and the 
aftern. ; 
5 Arestanpis Sonis ne difipentur, a Writ which lies for him 
whole Cattle or Goods are taken by another, who during the 
Controverfy does make or is like to make them away , and will 

hardly be like to be able to make Satisfaction afterwards. 

Anne’stanno ipfum gui pecuniam recepit ad proficifeendum 
in Odjequiam Regis, &c. a Writ which lies for the apprehendin 
of him, who hath caken prefs'd Money for the King’s Wars, an 
hides himfelf when he fhould go. a 

Annesto facto fuper Bonis Mercatorum alienigenoram, Sc. a 
Writ lying fora Demur againft the Goods of Strangers of ano- 
ther Country found within this Kingdom, in Recompence for 
Goods taken from them in that Country, after he hath been de- 
nied Reftitution there, 

Arxsts, the {mall Bones of a Fith. 

Arre'tTeD [arre@atus, L.] fummoned before a Judge, and 
charged with a Crime; and fometimes it is ufed to fignity impu- 
ted or laid t9. ; 

Anaua [apseCdv, Gr.) an Earneft, Money given an Part. 

ARRHABDONARI'I ha appaCdv, Gr. a Pledge ) a Sect who 
held that the Eacharitt was neither the Real Fleth and Blood of 
Chrift, nor yet the Sign of them, only the Pledge or Earnctt of 


them. 
To Annipe [arridere,L.] to fimper or laugh at, to look plea- 


1 . 
mt bs ive e, behind, or the poferior Part ofany Thing. The 
Rear. 
A g Baw [in the Freach Cuffoms) is a general Procla. 
sistos, Wiener ne King fummoneth to the Wars all that hold 
of him; both his own Vaflals, i. ¢. the Nod/ef?, or Nobility, and 
their Vailals. 
Arrier Faffal or Tenant, the Vaflal or Tenant of another 
Vafial or Tenant. ror 
Agrigre reg, a Fee dependent on fome other infcriour 
Fee. 
Arai‘'stox, a Smiling upon, L. : 
Axnr'vat [of arrivée, F. arrive, It. arribsda, Sp.) aComing 
to 


To Arni've [arriver, PF. arrivare, It. arribida, Sp.) to 
come to the Bank or Shore; to come toa Place, to attain to, to 
compals a Thing. 

o Arro’pe [arrodere, L.] to gnaw about. 

A’/RROGANCE arroganza, It, arregdncia, i arregan- 

ARROGANCY ce, F. of arrogantia, L.] Haughtineis, 

A‘xnocantwess § Pride, Prefumption ; Self-conceit. 

. Arrocance is oe defcrib'd by a Woman of a 
haughty difdainful Afpeét, cloth'd in a green Garment with Ailes 
Ears, as a Mark of Folly, becaufe fhe afcribes to herfelf what is 
not her due; with her right Arm extended, and pointing with 
her Fore-finger, to thew fhe ridicules and defpifes every Thing 
but her own, and under her left Arm a Peacock, as an Emblem 
of Sclf-conceit, See Plate II. Fig. 2. 

A’raocant (F. arrogante, It. and Sp. of arrogans, L,] that 
affumes too much, proud, haughty. 

ARRocANTLY, proudly, haughtily, &e. 

To A’rrocate [ s,arroger, F, arrogarfi, It. arrogdr, Sp. 
of arregare, L.] to claim, challenge or attribute to one's felf; to 
take upon one. 

Axrroca'tion, a Chiming to one’s felf, ZL. 

Axronpt'e [in Heraldry) asaCrajt Arondie, i.e. rounded, 
Is a Crofs, whole Arms are compos'd of Seétions of a Circle not 
oppolite to each other, fo as to make che Arms bulge out thicker 
in one Part than another; but both the Seétions of each Arm 
lying the fame Way ; fo that the Arm is every where of an equal 

hickaefs, and all of them terminating at the End of the Efcur- 
cheon, like the plain Crofs, F 

Axro’sep [arrs/its, L.) gnawed or pilled. 

Arro’ston, a Gnawing, L. 

A’xrow [anpe, Sax.) a Dart. 

A’nrow [Hicrag/yphically) fignifies Speed or Difpatch. 

A’RROW-HEAD, a Water-plant fo called, becaufe the Leaves of 
it refernble the Head of an Arrow. 

Axrura [Old Records] Days Works of Ploughing. 

Arse [Eanp, Sox. Ort,Sv. Gerg, Dx. and LG. arfeh, 
H.G. of a&py@, Gr.) the Breech or Fundament. 

Lend pou mp Arse and fh--te thro’ mp Ribs. A homely 


Refulal to chofe who defire us to lend what we neceflarily want 
and can't be without our-felves. It is faid tobe of Ru Ex- 


traction, and not improbably. 
a the Rep of oe Arse, anv fp. te thro’ mp 
erty. 
To éang am Anse, to be backward of one’s Promife. 
Arse of a Block, &c. [in a Ship) the lower End of that thro’ 
which any Rope runs. 
Anse Foor, a Kind of Water-fowl, a Didapper. 


AR 


Arse smart [with Herbalifs) the Herb Water-Pepper. 

Arse versy [of Arfe and verfus, L. turned] Heels ovér 
Head, topfy turvey, prepofteroufly, without Order. 

ARSE VERSE [1.¢€. avertere ignem; for in the Dialeét of Tu/- 
cany, Arfe is uled for avertere, and verse fignifies ignem, i. e 
Fire, or of arfus of ardeo, L. to burn) a Spell written upon an 
Houfe to preferve it from being burt. 

Arsenat ([P. of arfenaie, it, and Sp.) a Royal or Publick 
Store-houle for Arms, and: of all forts of warlike Ammunition ; 
a Place for the making and keeping every Thing neceflary either 
for Defenfe or Affault. 

A’rsenicn [Arjenic, F. Arfenico, It. and Sp. Arfenicam, Le 
of rig a Man, and rx ce to overcome or kill] a mineral Body 
which confills of much Sulphur and fome Cauitick Salts of three 
— white, red and yellows = 

eiloce is of a yellow or Orange Colour 

Ratiog P™anuice chiefly Gund in Comer Miles in 2 
fort of Glebes or Stones ; it is found to contain a {mall Portion 
of Gold, but fo little, that it will not quit the Coit of feparating 
it; it is thence called Aaripigmentum, 

Red Axsenicx, the native yellow Arfenick rubified by Fire, 
called Realgal. 

White Arsenic, is drawn from the yellow by fubliming it 
with a Proportion of Sea Salt, called Cryfalline Arfenick. 

Cau/tick Ore of A’xsexicx, is a butyrous Liquor, prepar'd 
of Arfenick and corrofive fublimate; it is like Butter of Anti- 
mony. 

Regulus of Arsenice [with Céymi?s] a Compofition of Ni- 
tre, Tartar, Orpiment, Scales of Steel and corrofive Sublimate, 
which prepared in Subitance refembles Butter. 

Raby of Ansenicx [with Chymifi] a Preparation of Arfe- 
nick with Sulphur or Brimftone, by feveral repeated Sublima- 
tions by means of which it receives the Tin¢ture of a Ruby. The 
fmalle Quantity of any Arfenick being mixt with any Metal 
renders it foible and abfolutely deftroys its Maileability. 

Arsentcx [in a grec Writers) is ex- 
prefs'd by one of thefc Charaéteres, 

Arse’nical, of or pertaining to Arle- 
nick. 

Arse’wicat Magzer [with Cont} 
Antimony with Sulphur and white Arfenick. 

ARSENOGO'NON [epsevayorx, Gr.) an Herb, which being 
ftcep'd in Wine and drank, is faid to procure the getting of a 
Male Child. 

Ansexotié'tys [of deciv a Male, and Siaug a Female] an 
Hermaphrodite, a Beait which is both Male and Female, Z, 

A’rsis (epass of cipw, Gr. to lift up) the raifing of the Voice 
in Pronunciation. 

Aasts and Tursis [with Mufcians} a Term ufed of Com- 
pofitions : as when a Point is turned or inverted, it is faid to 
move per Anfir and Their; that is vo fay, when a Point rifes 
in one Part and falls in another; or ¢ contra. 

Arson [of erderz, L. to burn) Houfe burning. 

Ausu’na [Old Latin Records | the Trial of Money by Fire 
after it hasbeen coined, 

Arr [F. arte, It. Sp. and Port. of Ars, L. of #-574 Virtue, 
Gr, or, as others fay, from dees Prost] is virioufly defined. 
The School-men define it to be a Habit of tie Mind operative or 
effective, according to right Reafon; or a Habit of the Mind 
preferibing Rules for the Produétion of certain Effeéts. Others 
define it a proper Difpofal of the Things of Nature by human 
Thought and rience,fo, as to make them anfwer the Defigns 
and Ufes of Mankind as that which is performed by the Wit 
and Induftry of Men; alfo a Colleétion of Rules, Inventions and 
Experiments, which being obferved, give Succefs to our Under- 
takings in all manner of Affairs; or it is that to which belong 
fuch Things a# mere Reafon would not have attained to. 

Art, vide to ) 
Ars xoteria, a Way of acquiring Sciences (as is pretended 
by Infufion. without any other Application than a little Falting 

and the Performance of a few Ceremonies. 
or (pretended) ayer 


isa Preparation of 


St. Anjelms's Ant, a fuperititious Art, 
of curing Wounds by only touching the Linen wherewith thofe 
Wounds had been covered. 

Arr and Part [in the North of England. &c.] is when 
a Perfon is charged with a Crime, they fay, he is 4r¢ and Part 
commencing the fame, #. ¢. he was both a Contriver and aéted a 
Part in it. 

» A Term of Ant, a Word that has a Meaning beyond its ge- 
neral or {cientifical one. 

Tranjcendent Ant. This is alfo call'd Raymond Lully's Art. An 
Art by which a Man may difpute whole Days on any Topick in 
Nature, without underitanding the leaft Tittle of the Thing in 
Difpute. This Are chiefly confilts in difpofing the feveral Sorts 
of Beings into divers Scales or Climaxes, to be run down in 2 
defcending Progreffion. As let the Subject be what it will, he 
will fay, it isa Being true, good, perfect, and then it is either 
created or uncreated, and fo on. 

3 Art, a Method of coming te the Knowledge bin 


AR 
"Thing defired by the means of an Angel, Spirit, or rather a 


‘The! i hich are 
j rs (Artes Liberales, L.] are thofe w 
idee a spesey to be cultivated , Hirer) any 
Regard being had to Lucre or Gain: Thefe are Are it = 
Grammar, Military Art, Mafick, Navigation, Painting, I oe 
try, fe. ‘They are generally limited to feven, call’d the even 
Sciences- : he 
ck Ants (Artes Mechanica, L.] are fuch Arts w 

agar and Boy are more concerned than the M ~*~, > 
which are generally cultivated for the Sake of the Gain or Profit 
that accrues from them, fuch as Trades, Weaving, Turnery, 
Mafonry, &e. ; 

The Hack Art, Magick. 

Adive Arts, fuch as leave an external Effect after their Ope- 
ration, as Carving, Graving, Painting, &e. ; 

Fastive Arts, fach as leave no external Efieét behind them 
after their Operation, 45 Piping, Fiddling, rien ; 

Art, is reprefented in Painting or Sculpture by a comely 
Man, clad in 3 rich embroider'd Vellment, leaning with his 
right Arm on a Ship's Rudder, and with his left Hand pointing 
‘3 on = en as an agreable Woman with a pleafing Alpe, 
cloath'd in green, having in one Hand a Hammer, graving In- 
ftrament and Pencil; and with the other Arm leaning upon a 
Pale fuck in the Ground for the Support of a young Plant. 

The agreablenefs of her Countenance declares the Charms of 
Art attracting, all Eyes upon it, and caufing the Author to be 
approv'd and commended, the inftruments are for imitating Na- 
ture, the ftake fupplies Natures defects in holding up the tender 
Plant. See Plate IL Fig. 3. : ' 

Artrut, done according to Art; alfa cunning. 

Artrutty, cunningly, ingenioufly. 

A’arery [Artere, F. arteria, L. of ang the Air, and THgio 
to keep, or of ve aspeir, becaufe of the continual beating or 
throbbing, Gr.] a hollow, fiflulous Canal , appointed to receive 
the Blood from the Ventricles of the Heart, and to diltribute it 
to all Parts of the Body, er em maintaining Heat and Life , and 

ing the necefia onrifiment. 
ee > Fin Anatomy} the great Artery, a Veliel 

Arteria magaa§ coniilting of four Coats; and continual- 
ly beating, which by its Branches carries the fpirituous Blood 
from the felt Veatricle of the Heart to ali Parts of the Body. 

Arteria ajpera [Anatomy] (9. 4. the rough Artery ) the 

Arnrerta trachea§ Wind pipe, a griftly Velel, coniiing 
of feveral Parts and Rings; the Ute of which is to form and con- 
vey the Voice, to take in Breath, és, L. 

‘Anreria Venofa [Anatomy] the Vein of the Lungs, L. 

Aaterica medicamenta [in Pharmacy] Medicines good 
againft Difeafes of the Wind-pipe; and which help the Voi- 
a ree [epreecand, Gr.) a Medicine good for the Ar- 
teries, L. : 

Arte’riacns, the fame as arteriaca medicamenta, 

Anre’niat 2 [ arterial, F. arteriale, It. of arterialis, L.) 

ARTE’RIOUS $ of, belonging to, or good for the Arteries. 

Arterio’tomy [of Agrecia and royal a cutting, of Tévre, 
Gr. to cut] a Chirurgical Operation of opening an Artery, or of 
Jetting Blood by the Arteries, uled only in ome extraordinary 
Cafes, being a very dangerous Operation. 

ARTHA’MITA f with Botany?s ] the Herb Sow-bread, L. 

Antuer? [eld Britijb] a Vouchee to clear a Perion of Fel- 

ARDEL oe ; 

Artue’rica [Botany] the Cowflip or Ox-lip, or Primrofe, 
a Flower, L. a is ee 

AxTHRE MBOLUS Nae af a Joint, in, gnd draw to 
calt, Gr.] the Reduétion of a location. ; 

Artuai'tis (adedgizes of dgdesr,Gr. a Joint, the Chief 
Seat of the Diftemper being in the Joints) the Gout. 

ARTHRITIS Nosetisn $ {with Péyficians] the wandering 

ARTHRITIS Taga Gout » Which moves and flies 
about, caufing Pain fometimes in onc Part, and fometimes in 


Not . . . 
: ara niTicaL 2 [ofadpSercrixds, Gr] difealed inthe Joints 
Agrmar Tick alfo of or pertaining to, or troubled with 
the Gout. , - : 
Anruropi'a ['AgSesdia of agSes, and dMyoum, Gr. 
to receive} a Species of Articulation in Anatomy, wherein a flat 
Head of one Bone is received into the fhallow Socket of an- 
other. : Poe 
A’aturon [dpSeg, Gr.) a Joint, or joining together of 
Bones. : : 
A'atunosis [apSpwcis of dpSeiw, Gr. to articulate] Ar- 
ticulation, as when the round Head of one Bone is received into 
the hollow of another ; a Jun¢ture of two Bones designed for 
otion. 
er oerer ( Artichot, F, etifork, Du, artichecha, Sp. 
or artifchor’, Tout.) a Plant well known. 


A. A 


AR 


Fersfalem Anticuore, a Plant, the Root of which refeme 
bles a Potatoc, and has the ‘Tafte of an Artichoke. 

A’aticie [F. Articolo, It. Articalo, Sp. of Articalus, L.J 
a Condition in a Covenant or Agreement ; a chief Head of a 
Difcourfe, ‘Treatife, Account, &r. a Claufe, or {mall Member 
of a Sentence, 

Articie [ with Grammarians ) a {mall Word ferving to 
dillinguith the Genders of Nouns, as bic bac bu, L. 6 


é, Gr. 
7 Definite ARTICLE [ Grammar. ] the Article (t2e) fo cal- 
led, as fixing the Senfe of the Word it is put before to one ins 
dividual Thing . 

Indefinite Anticue [ Grammar.) the Article (4) fo cal- 
led becaule it is applied to Names, taken in their more general 
Signification. ; 

Agricie [with Azatori?s] a Joint or Juncture of two or 
more Bones of the Body. 

Artictre [with drithmeticien: ] fignifies to, with all other 
whole Numbers that may be divided exa¢tly into 10 Parts, as 20, 
50, 40, 50, Ge 

Arricies [of the Clergy) certain Statutes or Ordinances, 
made concerning Ecclefiaitical Perfons and Causes. 

To Axricce [articuler, F_] to enter into, draw up or make 
Articles. 

Aaticre of Faith [ Téeclozy) fome Point of Chriftian Doc- 
trine, which we are obliged to believe, as having been revealud 
by God himielf, &c. 

. Articre of Death, the lait Pangs or Agony of a dying 
erfon, 

Axti’cren, [Part.] having entered into or figned Articles or 
Writings of Agreement, 

Arti'cutar [articala@r, Sp. of articalaris, L.] of or pers 
taining to the Joints. 

Anticuraris morbus [in Medicine] a Dileafe of the Joints, 
the Gout, L. 

Anri'cucate [articulé, F, erticolate, It, articulado, Sp. of 
erticulatus, L.} diltinét, as when Words or Sounds are fo ciearly 
pronounced, that every Syllable may be heard. 

Aaticutate Sounds, thofe Sounds that may be exprefied 
by Letters, and compofe Words. 

Agti‘curarety, dutindly, Ge, 

ARTI'CULATENESS, Diftinctneds. 

Akti'cuLus, a Joint in the was ofan Animal; a Joint or 
Knot in Plants or Vegetables; allo a Knuckle of the Fin- 

rs, L. 

W anaion tus, an Article or Condition in a Covenant, &¢ 
alfo a Chief Head in a Difcourfe, £ 

Articunus [in ancient Writ.) an Article or Complaint pre- 
fented by Way of Libel in a Spiritual Court. 

To Agvicuta’re [ articaler, F, articslare, It. articsar, 
Sp) to pronounce difting ly, 

RTicuLa' TION [Asatomy) a Junction or Connexion of the 
two Bones defigned for Motion, L 

Aaticunation [with Grammarians) is that Part of Gram- 
mar that treats firt of Sounds and Letters, and afterwards of the 
Manner of their Combination or joining together, to compole 
Syllables and Words. 

ArticuLtarion [with Betenifs] the Joints or Knots that 
are in fome Hulls er Cods, as thofe of the Herb Ormiehopodiume 
Polygonaton, &e. 

Articuro’ss [erticnlofvs, L.] fall of Joints. 

A‘’aririce [artifcium, L. )] a Trick, Slight or Knack; @ 
cunning Fetch or crafty Device, F. 

ARrTIFice acomely Man, whofe Garment is richly embrof- 
eered, he lays his Hand upon a Screw of perpetual Motion , and 
by his right Hand fhewsa hive of Hees. He is nobly cloth'd, 
becaufe Art is noble of iticlf; his Hand upon the Screw fiews 
that Engines have been contriv’d by Indufiry ; that by that in- 
credible Things, like the perpetual Motion have been perform'd 5 
the Hive indicates the Indultry of Bees, which tho’ they are in+ 
confiderable in themfelves are neverthelefs great by their Con- 
duét. See Plate I. Fig. 4. 

Arti’ricer [ Artifan, F. Artefice, Tt. Artifier, Sp. Ar- 
tifieet, Port. of Artifex, L.] one who profefles fome Art or 
‘Trade; a Workman, a Handicrafts-man. 

ArtiFi’cian [ artificiel, F. ertificiale, It. artificiefs, Sp. of 
aes L. ] done according to the Rules of Arts tomething 
made by Art, not produced naturally or in the common Courie 
of Things. 

Arririciat Day, fee Day. 

Artiricta, arcumaenr [with Rhetcricians ] all thofe 
Proofs or Confiderations that proceed from the Genius, Induitry 
or Invention of the Orator. 

Arttrictan Liner [ on a Sefer or Scale] are Lines fo con- 
trived as to reprefent the Logarithmetical Lines and Tangents, 
which by the Affiftance of the Line of Numbers wil) tolve all 
Quettions in Trigonometry, Navigation, &c, 

ARTIFICIALLY , after an artificial Manner. 

Arti'ricteys, ie Artificial, 


ARTle 


AR 


Aatirt'ctatness [artifice, F. artificiae, L.) Artfuloess. 

Artiercian Numbers (Mathematicts] are Logarithms or 
Logarithmetical numbers, relating to Signs, Tangents and 
Secan 


te. 

Arti'cieries, Warlike Engines. 

Artr'iiery [ertillerie, FP. artighera, It. artilleria, Sp.) 
the heavy Equipage of War, comprehending all Sorts of great 
Fire Arms, with what belong to them, as Canons, Mortars, Gc. 
the fame that is called Ordinance. 

Artitcery [Company of Londor] a Band of Infantry or 
Company of Citizens, who train and practife Military Difcipline 
in the Ariillery-Grownd, 

’ Park of AnTILLEeRY be a Camp] that Place fet apart for 
the Artillery or large Fire Aris. 

Train of Agrtucery, aSetor Number of Pieces of Ordi- 
nance, mounted on Carriages, with all their Furniture, fit for 
marching. : 

Agtitteary, is alfo ufed for what is called Pyretechnia, or 
the Art of Fire-worls, with all the Appurtenances of it. 

Aati-waturat [of ars and saturalis, L.) of or pertaining 
to Nature imitated by Art. 

A’etisan [P. drrita, Tt. and Sp.) an Artificer. 

A’‘arist [of artize, F.} a Maller of any Art, an ingenious 
Workman. 

Artcess, plain, without Art. 

ArTLesty, plainly, naturally. 

To A’rruats [artwatun, L,] to divide by Joints, to 
quarter, todifmember. 

Artotry’rites [of a@-)& Bread, and zupi¢, Gr. Cheete) 
a Seét of Hereticks of the fecond Century, who uled Bread 
and Cheefe in the Eucharitt. 

Artuo'ss [ artuojus, L.) ftrong made, well jointed or 
limbed. 

A’rvat? Burial or Funeral Solemnity, hence Arvil Bread, 

A’rvit § Loaves dillributed to the Poor at Funerals. 

A’rvar [arvalis, L.] belonging to Land, Land that is 
fowed. 

A’rvat srotiers [among the o/4 Rortans] 12 Prictts, 
who befide their Office of performing Sacrifices, were appointed 
Judges of Land Marks. 

Anvuta [with Ajirenemers] i.e. a littl Altar, a Conftella- 
tion (accerding tg the Poets) this is that by which the Gods 
fwore when EL wad went on his Expedition againt Satwre, and 

aining their Point, placed it among the Stars, in perpetual 

emembrance of it, alfo Men are wont to have this in their 
drinking Clubs, and to perform folemn Rites to it, who engage 
in Societies, they touch it with their Right-hands, and imagine 
that to be a Token of Remembrance. It has two Stars in the 
Fire-hearth, two on the Batis, in all four, Eratofbencs. 

A’rum [“Agsy, Gr.) the Herb Wake-Robin. 

Anunpina’ceous [arwndinarews,L.] of or like Reeds. 

» Apgunoini’PeRoUs [arundinifer, L.] bearing Reeds. 

Arunpi'xeous [arwadineus, L.) of or belonging to Reeds, 

Aaunpixe’tum [Doer/day Book] a Ground or Place where 


W. 
meres pinoss [ a@rundinofes, L.] full of or abounding with 


ds. 

Arura [Old Records} a Days Work at Plough. 

A‘rusrice [aru/picium, L.}] a Soothfaying or Divination, 
by Infpection into the Entrails of Beaits, 

Axv’'spices [aru/picii, It. of aris infpiciendiz, i.e. infpedt- 
ing the Altars) Soothiayers who prediéted from the Entrails of 
Beafts, offered in Sacrifice, and from the feveral Circumttances 
of them, divined the Will of their Gods, and what might be 
hoped for; the Superiftition was firlt invented by the Hetrurians ; 
but Romulus firit inftituted a College of Aru/pices. 

Arrranor'pes [Apcleweisdis of deve to drink, and 
$sf\@ Shape] two Cartilages, the third and fourth of the 
Larynx, fituace under the Thyrvides, called alfo Guttwrales, th 
ferve to render the Voice more fhrill or deep ¢ they are fo 
becaufe when their Procefies are joined i ary they reprefent 
the — of an Ewe, or the indented Lip of a Cup or 
Veffel. 

Arytrnoipeus [in Asatomy ] one of the Mutcles that 
ferve to clofe the Leryax, (0 called becaufe it derives its Origin 
from the potterior and interior Part of the Arytaensides. 

Ary'tumos [ 'Agpudu® of @ privat. and fidue¢ the 
Palle, Gr.] a Sinking and Failure of the Palle, fo as it cannot 
be any longer felt, Z. 

A’nzet [with Horjemen) a Name or Title they 
Horfe, that has a white Mark upon the Far-foot behind. Some 
are fo faperititious as to fancy, that by an unavoidable Fatality 
fuch Horfes are unfortunate in Battles, and therefore forme Ca- 
valicrs are fo biaffed with Prejudice, that they do not care to ule 
them. 

As [ Du. and G. alg] an Adverb, fo, accordingly, if, 2c. it 
likewite implies Time of A€tion, as as if, as though, as well a1, 
@; leon as. 


Asa Reman Pound Weight, containing 12 Ounces; or any 


ive to a 


AS 


Tnteger divided into 12 Parts; alfo a Co Coin, in Valu 

about three Farthings, Engdijb Money, raga ; 

As [in proper Names] ‘at the Beginning fhews, that the 
Name owes its Original to the Suxom Word 4Epe, an Afh.tree, 
or indeed gencrally any Sort of Tree, as, Ajbtom, Affom, &c. 

A’sa Daleis, the re is Benzoin or Benjamin. 

Asa fatida, a Guin, preficd out of a Plant growing in Pere 
fia, of a very ftrong Scent. 

Asarni’a ['Agagsia of a priv. and casnc, plain, manifelt or 
open, Gr.] a Hoarfencis or Lownefs of Voice, proceeding from 
an ill Frame or Difpofition of the Organs of Speech, 

Asarni’a ['Agesia, Gr.) Obfcurity, Uncertainty. Z. 

Asa‘ppt $ [among the Turés] Soldiers who are expofed to 

Asappes§ the firlt Shock of the Enemies lire, for this Pure 
pele, that being fatigued, and their Swords blunted by them, the 
Spebi's and Fanizaries may fall on, and gain the eafier Con- 
quelts; they are made fo little Account of, that they are often 
made to ferve as Bridges for the Cavalry to pafs over in bad 
Roads, and for Fafcines to fill up Ditches; they are for the moit 
part natural Twr&s, and ferve without Pay, only for what Plun- 
der they can get. 

' unee acest a Kind of Impetigo, Serpigo, or running 
tch. / 
Asarapa’cca @ [Botany] an Herb good to provoke Vo- 
A‘sanuM miting, &¢. 

Asa’roton [dgdewror, Gr} a Sort of fine Pavement in 
the Dining Rooms of the Remens, made of fimall Tiles of {e- 
veral Colours, fo artfully contriv’d and inlaid, that the Room 
look’d as if it were fiwept, but that the Scraps were left on 
the Floor. 

Aspe’sting, of the Nature or Quality of asbefinwa, 

Asge'stinum [AgCio]ivev, of & privative anc ¢Servcw, Gr. 
to extinguish) a Sort of Linnen or Cloth made of a Stone called 
Cariflices, fit to be fpun as Wool or Flax, of which the An- 
cients made Napkins, which when they were foul, they calt into 
the Fire, and they became as white,as they were before; but 
received no Injury by the Fire, and little or no Diminution. 
When the Avani burnt the Bodies of their Dead to preferve 
their Afhes, they wrapt them in this Sort of Cloth; which 
tranfmitted the Fire to the Bodies, and preferved the Afhes by 
themfelves. 

Aspe'stos [acid], Gr.] a Stone of which Cloth was 
made, that would not burn nor waile but very inconfiderably, 
though thrown iuto the Fire. Cie of } 

Ascato’xta [of Ajtalon, a Palzfine] a Seallio 
a Sort of Onions 7 ' . 

Asca’nives [azxapids, of dexiw, Gr. to move) Arfe- 

orms, a kind of little Worms fometimes found in the Aeduen, 
which tickle it, and are troublefome ; alfo the Boss in Horles, 

Ascau'Nnce, See Aihansce. 

To Asce'np [ajcendere, L.] to go, get or climb up; alfo 
to rife or fly upwards. 

AscenDABLE, that may be afcended or mounted. 

Tie Ascu’NDanT [afcendens, L-) as to gain the Ajcendant of 
a Perfon, is to obtain a Power over him,! Ge. to have an 
Over-ruling or powerful Influence over a Perfon. 

Ascenpant [with Afrodogerc) that Degree of the Equator, 
or that Part of the Heaven which rifes or is coming about the 
Horizon in the Eaft, when any Perfon is born; called alfo the 
Angle of the firft Houfe in a Scheme, or an Horofcope, 

Ascennant Line? [with Geneadegi/?s] fignity tuch Rela- 

ASCENDANTS tions as have gone belore us, or thofe 
that were or are nearer the Root of the Family. 

Ascenpant [in Architewre ] an Ornament in Mafonry 
and Joiners Work, which borders the three, Sides of Doors, 
Windows, and Chimneys, It differs according to the feveral 
Orders of Architcéture, and confilts of three Parts, the Top, 
which is called the Traverfe, and the two Sides, which are 
called the Afcendants. The fame at Cambranie. 

Ascz’npinc [with Afrinemers] fignihes thofe Stars or De- 
grees of the Heavens, o'r. which are riling above the Horizon 
in any Parallel of the Equator. 

Ascenpina Latitude [Aarenemy) the Latitude of a Planet, 
when going towards the Poles. 

Ascenpine Node ee, is that Point of a Planet's 
Orbit, whereim it pafics the Ecliptick to proceed to the’ 
Northward. ; . 

ASCENDING Sige [ Afirology] are thofe Signs which are 
upon the Afcent or Rife, from the Nadir to the Zenith. 

Ascexpinc [by Aratemifs] a Term applicd to fuch Veflels 
as carry the Blood upwards, or from the lower to the higher 
Parts of the Body. . 

Ascension [F, Afcenfene, It, Ajcenfiim, Sp. of Afcenfie,L.] 
a rifing, going, or getung up. 

Ascension Day, a Fellival obferved ten Days before 
Whitfuntide, in Remembrance of our Saviour's alcending 
MAscensons and Defienfon of Signs [Adrommy) ate At 

scexsions and Defcenfions of Signs roomy) are Ar- 
ches of the Equator cifing or fetuing with fuch a Sign or sit 
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of the Zodiack, or with any Planet or Star that happens to be 
in it, and are either right or oblique. 

Right Ascension [Ajfronomy] it that Degree of the Equa- 
tor reckoned from the beginning of Aries, which rifes with 
either the Sign, Sun or Star. on the Horizon of a right Sphere ; 
or it is that ¢ and Minute of the Equinottial, that comes to 
the Meridian with the Sun or Star, or with any Point of the 
Heavens, on the Horizon of an oblique Sphere. 

Asca’nstowat Difference [ Ajrenomy] is the Difference 
between the right and obliqee Asoenfion, or it is the Space of 
Time the Sun rifes or {ets before or aficr fix a Clock, 

Ascenso’rium, thofe Steps by which a Perfon afcends. 
Asca'st [ajcenjus, L.) the Motion of a Body tending from be- 
low upwards, an afcending or going up; allo the Steepnels of an 
Hill, a rifing Ground, &e. 

A'scent [with Logicians] a Sort of Reafoning, in which the 
Reafoner proceeds from Particulars to Univerfals. 

Ascent of Fivids (with Pdilsjspbers) ix their rifing above 
their own Level, between the Surfaces of the nearly contiguous 
Bodies, or in flender capillary Glafs Tubes, ‘2c. 

To Asce'avain [accertere,\t. of ad and ¢ertu:, L. or 
perhaps of acertener, O. F.] to affert for certain, to aflure, to 
fix or fet a Price upon, 

Asce’rick [doxevixds, of dgxtw to exercile, Gr. ] of or 

belonging to religious Excercifes, as Meditation, Prayer; Mon- 
kith. 
+ Asce'ries teed Gr} Perfons who in the Primitive 
Times devoted themfelves to the Exercifes of Pisty and 
Virtue, in a retired Life, and efpecially to Prayer and Mor- 
tification. 

Ascere’rium [of doxiw, Gr.] a Monallery. 

Ascuyno'Menk [of Aigyurouc, Gr. to be afhimed } a 
Plant or Herb, that takes its’ Name from bluthing; becaule 
when any Perfon comes near it, it gathers in its Leaves. 

A’scut [“Agxsor of @ privat. and gxtd, Gr. a Shadow) 
thole Inhabitants of the Globe, who at certain Times in the 
Year, have no Shadow at 12 a Clock, fuch are the Inhabirants 
of the Torrid Zone, by reafon that the Sun is fometimes Ver- 
tical to them. 

Ascita, Sce Ajcodrigilies. 

A’scrres ['Acxitns of aoxes, Gr.) a Species of Dropfy; 
affeéting chiefly the Abdomen or Lower-beily, and the depend- 
ing Parts, proceeding from an Extravafation and Collettion of 
Water got out of its Fag Vefiels, by Means of Obfiruétion 
and the Weaknefs of the Glamds and the Vifcera, a Water 
Dropfy, which caufes the lower Belly, Scrotum, &c. to {well 
and ttand out. 

Asci'ricx [in Medicine] pertaining to, or troubled with the 


ropfy. 
cahrcearia { with Botani?s ] Swallow-Wort, or Silken 

ice] * 

Ascrerta’peans Verfe, a Sort of Verle either Greek or 
Latin, that confilts of tour Feet, a Spondee, a Choriambus, 
and two Daétyls, as Horat, Lib, 1- Od. 1. 

Mecezds atavis edite reeibus. 

Asco’nia ['Agxease, Gr.) Feltivals which the Attic 
Peafanis celebrated to Beeehus, in whieh they facrificed a Buck, 
as the Dellroyer of their Vines, &c. they made a Bortle of the 
Viétim's Skin, and filling it with Oil and Wine, endeavoured to 
leap upon jt with one Foot, and he that firlt fixed himéelf upon 
it, had the Bottle for his Keward. L. 

Ascopareires (of drxic, Gr. a Bottle) Hereticks in the 
fecond Century, who pretended rj were replenifh’d with Mon- 
tanus’s Paracletes they introduc'’d the Bacchanals into their 
Churches, where having a Buck’s Skin full of Wine, they 
danced round it; faying, this is the Veffel of the mew Wine, jpo- 
hen of in the Gofpel, 

Ascoprou'tes, a Seétin the fecond Century, who rejected 
the Ufe of all Sacraments, on this Notion, that incorporeal 
AL a cannot be communicated by vifibie and corporeal 

ings. 

Te Aseri’ne [aftrivgere, It. of afcribere, L.) to attribute, 
to impute, to father a Thing upon one. 

AscripTi'rlous tne L.] regiftered, inrolled, 

Ascy’non [Botany] the Herb St. Peter's Wort. 

Asm [Acre, Sax. Ogsbe, Dan.) a Tree well known. 

_. Asm [in proper Names] at the Beginning generally denotes 
that the Name was derived from the Afh-tree, as Ajbly, Abten, 
&c. See Ar. 

To Asta’me (of pcamian, Sax. fchaem(en) Dx. fcham(en) 
G_] to put to Shame, to caufe to be afhamed. 

Asnamen, bathful, alfo having a Senfe of Shame. 

_ ‘Be not Astamen at Gable (and fome add) or in wed, 


L. Apud menjam verecundari neminem decet. The Fr. fay, 
Qui a bonte de manger, a bonte de vivre (He who is afham'd to 


eat, is afham'd to live.) The Jt. with us. 4 tauo la ed in dette 
aon bijogna aver vergogne, Some People are fo over manerly, 
or ridiculoufly complaifant, as to refule what is offer’d themat 
Table, till after feveral Invitations and to fuch this Admoni- 


AS 
tien is direfted, In fome Countries, as in Hol/snd, Gerrrany, 
&. it is look’d upon as ill Manners to accept of any Thing at 
firt offering: But the Freedom of the Ene/ifh Nation, has 
pretty well deliver'd us from the Tyranny of fuch troublefome 
Ceremonies. The Germ. fay indeed as we Srp rifthe foll man 
nicht fihamboft fepn. But it would be a great Eafe to them, 
if they praths’d it more. 

er ad {of yeape, Sex.J upon the Shore, Ground, or dry 

nd. 

Asugs [Gske, Dan, Asha, Sv. Athen, Dv. afche, G. 
Aro, Geth. Agha, Text, ayan or axan, Sax.) the Terrene or 
earthy Part of Wood, or other combultible Bodies, re- 
maining aftet they are burnt; in Cliymical Writers HRY 
they are exprefled by this Character. 

This Subitantive lias no Singular Number. 

tue muff eat a ecb of Asues before te Dir. 

A fenfelels Saying, {poken when People are fqueamith and 
fhew an Averfion to any Thing that has the Appearance or is 
imagined not to be too cleanly, 

Asu cotour, the Colour of Abhes, or rather of the Leaves 
of an Ath-Tree. 

Asnen (ae, G. ithe, Dv. Ask, Sw.) pertaining to an 
Ahh-Tree. 

Asuen, or Ath, of the Wood of an Afh-tree. 

Asu rinse [Cdymifry] the mildeft Fire ufed in Chymical 
Operations. when the Veilel containing the Matter to be heated 
is covered underneath, and on all Sides, with Afhes, Sand, or 
the Filings of Iron; the fame is called Sand Fire. 

Asutar [with Mions) Free-Stones as they come ont of 
the Quarry, of different Lengths, Breadths and Thickneffes. 

A’sutenxing [with But/ders) isa Name given to quartering, 
to tack to in Garrets, in Height about 2 4, or three Foot per- 
pendicular to the Floor, up to the Infide of the Rafters. 

Asn-wepnespay, the firlt Day of Lent, fo called from 
an ancient Cuftom of the Church, of falling in Sack-cloth 
with Afhes on their Heads, as aSign of Humiliation. 

Asu'weep, an Herb. 

Asuy, full of Afies. 

A'sta, (Afie, F. dia, Te. Sp. Port. and L. of gin feveral 
of the ancient Northern Dialects God, q. d. the Country of the 
Gods} one of the four Parts of the World. 

Asta‘tices, the Inhabitants of fa, . 

Asta is reprefented in Painting by a Woman ina rich and 
embroidered Garment,. and crown'd with a Garland of Flowers 
and Fruits; holding in her By Hand Sprigs of the fundry 
Spices it affords, and in her Left a Cenfer fmoaking with them. 
At her Feet a Camel. 

The Garland denotes that 47a produces delightful Thines ne- 
ceflary for human Life; her Garments the great Plenty of 
thofe rich Materials; the Sprigs of Spices, that fhe diflributes 
them to other Parts of the World; the Cenier fignifies the 
odoriferaus Gums and Spices it produces. ‘Tie Camel is propers 
to Afa, See Plate Il, Fig.§.  - 

Ast'pg [in a P/ay) is fomething that an Actor {peaks apart, 
or as it were to himielf. 

Asipe [affgpdeg, Sv. arn Der spe. De. Uepfeite, or au€ 
Der feite, G.] on one Side, apart, aifh iideling, awry, : 

A’sima [RDO'WN Aes.) a Deity of fome of the ancient Ea- 
ftern People, who was worftipped, as fome fay, under the 
Image of an Ape, or, as others fav, of a Goat or a Ram. They 
were wont to worfhip the Sign in the Zodiack called Aries, and 
on this Account the Egyptians abhorred the other Nations, who 
killed thofe Creatures that they adored. 

A’sinary [offnorivs, L.) of or belonging to an AG, 

Asinesta, See Acinefa, 

Asini'xe [afninws, L.) Belonging to an As, 

seen the Saxon Aye ] as fome Writers fay, was the 
Name of the firlt Man, and thence fignifies Mankind, as 
ASjchroine fignifies a Friend to Man, Ejewig a couragious Man, 
ora of an Army. 

To Asx [acyian, and axizian, Sax. or according to Cafewbon 
of &:iow, Gr.) to enquire, to demand, to require. . 
Asx mp Comrade whether 7 am a Chief. 

The Germ. fay : Cine Rabe harket (ein andern kein Auge 
ang. (One Raven won't pluck anothers Eyes out.) The meaning 
of it is, we are not to be too ready in giving Credit to what 
any one fays in Juftification of his Companion or Intimate, 
It is chiefly made ufe of in Anfwer to thofe Perfons who refer: 
toa Comrade or Friend for the Truth of what they aver. 

To Asx People in the Cbirch, to publith their Bannes. 

To Asx the Quej?ion, at Quadrille. 

Asxer, a Sort of Newt or Eft. Salamandra aguatica. 

To look BEAU'NT D 5 6, 09 look Sideways 

Askaunseg “"* oe 


Asxe'w [of a and fehew, Tew. Difdain) difdainfully, 
obliquely. 
Asree’p (of aand plepan, Sax. flarp(en}, Dy. {thlad(en), 
H. G. O. and L. G.] Sleeping, in Sleep. 
Asxo’rs [@ and flap, Dw.) awry, flaniing, on one Side. © 
AsmMatTo 
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Asmaro’crapuer [‘Aguzrsyc29, Gr.) a Compoler 

Songs. 

Asmato’craruy [dsue a Song, and faze, Gr. to 
write] the Compofition of Songs. 

Asmopa'us, an evil Spirit mentioned in the Apocryphal 
Writings, a Friend to Lechery. 

Aso'Marous [u/omatus, L, dajuerS, Gr. ] incorporeal or 
without a Body. 

Asott'a CAswria, Gr.] Riotoufnefs, Intemperance, Prodi- 


gality, L. 
Asp Ajpic, F. Ajpide, Ue. and Sp. Ajpid, Port. Afpis, 

A'’sric § Ly eo-vis, Gr.] a {mall Serpent, whole Bite is 
deadly. 


Asp (afpen. Goth] the Afpen-tree, a kind of white Poplar, 
the Leaves of which are {mall, and always tremble. 

Aspa'Latnum 2 [e@ordacd, Gr. J the Wood of a 

Aspa‘’Latuus § prickly Tree, heavy, oleaginous, fome- 
what fharp and bitter to ¢ 
purple Colour. o 

spa’nacus [Ajperge, F. Ajparage, It. Ejpirrages, Sp. 
Aiparagus, Le dawdegy G, of a and gripe das to tow, be- 
caufe it grows for many Years without being fown] a Plant 
well known. 

Asra’racus, the firft Sprout or Shoot of a Plant, that 
comes forth before the unfolding of the Leaves. 

Awra‘nacus Sylvefris [Botany] Wild Sperage, L. 

A’srect [ F. ajpetto, it. afpedo, Sp. a/pectus, L. ] Looks, 
the Air of one’s Countenance. 

To Aspe’cr [d/pecare, L.] to look upon earneltly or often, 
to look towards, or behold ftedfaftly. . 

A’svecr [with Ajro/agers] is when two Planets are joined 
with or behold cach other; or when they are placed at fuch 
a Diftance in the Zediack, that they (as is it faid) mutually help 
or aflift one another, or have their Virtues or Influences en- 
creafed or diminifh’d. 

Aspucr [with Afronomers] fignifies the Situation of the 
Stars or Planers in refpeét to each others; or certain Configura- 
tions or mutual Relations between the Planets arifing from their 
Situation in the Zodiack, 

Dswile Aspect [in Painting] i, e. when a fingle Figure re- 
prefents twoor more different Objedts. 

Partile Asrecrs [Ajfrodogy] is when Planets are diffant juft 
fuch a Number of Degrees, as 30, 36, 45, &e. 

Platic Aspects [Ajiro/.] are when the Planets do not re- 
gard each other from thefe very Degrees; but the one exceeds 
as rauch asthe other wants. 

Asre'ctanre [a/pefabilis, L.] worthy to be look'd upon. 

A’'spen Tree. Sce Afp. . 

A’srer. a Turkith Coin in Value about three Farthings. 

To A’sperate [a/peratum, L.) to make rough. 

Aspera’tion, a making rough, L. 

Asperivo'tt# Plante [with Botani/ts] rough-leaved Plants, 
fuch as have their Leaves placed alternately, or in no certain Or- 
der on the Stalks, and whofe Flower is manopetalous, or but 
one fingle Leaf cut or divided into five Partitions, as Comfry, 
Wild Buglofs, Hounds-tergue, &e. L. 
~ Asptrivo’Lious [a/perifolivs, L.] having rough Leaves. 

Aspeairo'Liousness (feliorum afperitas ] Roughnels of 

aves. 

A’svera ante’nia [with Anatomijfs ] the rough Artery, 
the Wind-pipe, a griftly Veffel, which confifts of feveral Rings 
and Parts, the Office of which is to take in the Breath, and to 
form and convey the Voice, L. 


Asre‘rity [apreté, F. a/preeza, It. afperidad, Sp. of afpe~ 


ritas, L.) the say seg or Roughnefs of the Surtace of any 
Body ; whereby fome Parts of it flick out beyond the Body, fo 
as to hinder the Hand from paffing over eafily and freely. 

Asrenity [with Pér/ojopbers] the Roughnefs or Uneven- 
nels of the Surface of any natural Body; fo that fome Parts of 
ir ftiek out fo far above the reft, as ro hinder the Finger or Hand 
from pafling over it ealily and freely. 

Asrernxa'tTiox, a Delpifing, Ge. L. 

To Asre'rss [ a/perjum of qpersert L.] to defime or 
flander, to {peak evil of, to caft a Blemifh on a Perfon's Repu- 
tation. 

Asrersion [F. a/perfione, It. a Sprink/ing, of afperfio, L.] 
Slander, Calumny, falfe Imputation. 

Aspe‘auta [with 3 the Herb Wood-row or Wood- 
roof, Liver-wort or Stare, L. 

Aspnatires [of @ and gpdaaw. Gr, I fupplant) the fifth 
Fertebra of the Loins. 

Aspua’tros ['Aggaarés, Gr] a Sort of Bitumen or Pitch 
gathered off the Lake A/pbaltites, a Lake in Fudea of {0 pe- 
ficicntial a Quality, that the Vapours that arife out of ic kill any 
Birds thar ay over it, nor will the Waters fuffer any Creature to 
live in it. "This Lake is 80 Furlongs long, and 150 broad, 
and the River Zerdan falls into it. It is furrounded by Hills, 
and is the Plee where Sodom and Gemorrba, are faid to have 
deen fituated. 


Tatte, of a ttrong Scent, and a. 
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Aspia’t rus, a Sort of bituminous Stone fourid near the 
ancient Radysox, which, mixed with other Matters, makes an 
excellent Cement, a by Water, and incorruptible by 
Air, fappofed to be that celebrated Mortar, of which the Walls 
of Basylom were built; it being firtt Liquid, hardens in the Air; 
and is Lrought to us in a firm confiflent Mafs. 

Aspuo'petus [with Betamifts) the Flower call’ Daffodil, 
or vulgarly, Daffy-down-dilly, ZL. ‘ 

Out of Aspic [of Spica, i. an Ear of Corn] is an inflammable 
Oil drawn from a Plant refembling Lavender. 

Aspita'res [aeriadtns, Gr.) a precious Stone of a Silver 
—. good againtt mano £ . 

sprtoci’a [of agzis, Gr. a Shield] a Trestife of S 
or Shields, poet J ae 
_To A’setaate [of ajpirare, L.) to pronounce with an Af- 
Piration, 

Aspiraa’tion [F. afpiraxione, It. afpiracion, Sp. of ajpi 
tie, L.J Breaihingt L. ue “ tid ica 

AsPiRaTion Sy Grammar] the Charaéter (‘) over a Gree 

oF ieee TE tter, which has the Force and Sound of 
an &, 

To Aspire [ajpirer, F. a/pirare, \t. afpirdr, Sp. of afpi« 
rart, L.] to blow upon, to pretend to, to feck ambitioufly, to 
= at Honour, to covet or defire with Earnelineis; alfo to in- 
pire. 

Aspinixe Sxi?, Ambition, &e 

Aspininc Verb. adj. ambitious, &r. 

A'spts [seais,Gr.] an Afpic or Afp, a molt venemous 
Serpent, whole Eyes are not in the Forchead, but in the Tem- 
ples, one kind of them kilisby Thirfts another by Sleep; and 
a third by Bleeding; the Parties bitten by them, dying either of 
Thirft, Sleeping, or Bleeding. 

Aspie’xion [doaddvsor, Gr.) the Herb Ceterach, Milt- 
wafte, or Spleen-wort, 

Asporta‘Tion, a Carrying away, L. 

ASPRENE’LLA (Burany} the Herb Great Shave-grafs, or 
Horfe-tail. 

Asps [Hierog/ypbically] were ufed as an Emblem of Sacred- 
defs; and accordingly the Kings of Erypt had them on their 
Crowns, to intimate the Sac fs of their Perfons ; that none 
might prefume or attempt to difhonour or injure them, without 
expecting afignal Punifhment; as tho’ they fignified that he thae 
role Wp againit his Prince, did cncounter with a Serpent, and 
“= ¢ ta mect with nothing bur deadly and venemous Re- 
r Asquint, as to look a/guint, askew, or awry. 

Ass [ Ajinus, Afina, L, Ane, Anefe, FP. Alinco, Alma, Te, 
Also, Ajna, Sp. and Port. €sel, Dv, Efel, G. afen. Dan, 
Afna, Sw. » Text. Appa, Sax. Altl, Gord.) a Bealt of Bur- 
den, well known. , 

Gtho dribes an Ass and [rads a cibore, 
Hath Pain and, Borrow ebermore. 

The Fr. fay: Qui Femme croit (believe a Woman) & dre 
mene (leads an Afs) me fera jamais fans peive. The Fr. Proverb 
is fomething more unmannerly than ours: But the Defign of 
both, is to thew how difficult it is to manage a ftupid, ftubborn, 
and incorrigible Perfon. 

Gn Ass (Pool) map ag& more Quefiong in an our, 
than a wife Ban can anfwrr in a ear. 

L. Plus regabit Afinus, quam refpondeat Ariforele. H. G, 
in nare kan mehe Fragens Denn sehn cieifen berichten. 
Soe Fool can ask more Queftions than ten wife Men can an- 

cr.) 


‘Better ride an Ass that carries me, than a Worfe that 


throws me, 

L. Media tutifimus ibis. A Medium is in every Thing the 
fafelt and belt. 

An Ass [Hierog/ypbicaily} was uled by the Ancients to repre~ 
fent a ftupid and ignorant Fellow, an Enemy to Piety and Re- 
ligion, 

"anil Head and Asses Ears on a human Body reprefented 
an ignorant Fellow, who was unacquainted with the World. 
For the Egyptians were wont to put the Heads of Animals on 
human Bodies, to exprefs the Inclinations and Difpofitions of 
thofe Perfons who were like fuch Beatts. 

Ogos a Keeper or Feeder of Affes; alfo a Company of 
fles. ‘ 


Assa Duleis, Gum Benzoin. 

A'ssacu in Wales} an ancient Way of Purgation, where 
A’ssant§ the Perfon accufed of a Crime, ciear'd himfelf by 
the Oath of 300 Men. 

Assar’ [in Mufick Books] is always joined with fome’ other 
Word to weaken the Strength or Signittcation of the Word to 
which iris joined. . Thus, for Example, when it is joined with 
the Words Vivace, Allegro or Prifts, all which denote a quick 
Movement, it denotes that the Mufick mult not be performed 
quite fo brisk or quick, as each of thefe Words, if alone, would 
require: Again, being joined to cither of the Words, Adagio, 
grave e darge, which all denote a flow Movement, it a 

v 


. 


AS 


that the Mufick muft not be jl rformed quite fo flow, as cach of 
Words, if alone, would require. 
To yt I {of afaillir, F. ajilire, It.] to affault, to attack, 
fet upon. 
nig eee one who affaults another, F, ; 

Assapa’nick, a lithe Creature in America, a Sort of flying 
Squirrel. 

‘ A’ssanr [afartum, L.] a Tree pulled up by the Roots. 

Assan [ot afartir,F. to make plain, which Spelman de- 
rives of exertum, L.] to pluck up by the Roots. 

Assart [in Law] an Offence committed in the Foret by 
pulling up the Woods, which ferve as Thickets or a Covert for 
the Deer. 

Assarr, a Parcel of Land affarted. 

Assart Retr, Rents paid to the Crown for Lands affarted. 

To Assant, to grub up Trees, Bufhes, &e. 

Assasta’ne [ancient Deeds] to take Aifefiors or Fellow- 

udges. 
J Assa‘rion [in Pharmacy) the preparing or drefling of Me- 
dicaments in their own Juices, without the Addition of any fo- 
reign Moitture. 

7 Assa’ssinaTe? (Ajtujin, F. Ajafino, Ie. and Sp.] ab 

An Assassin Ainisnator, Some, as Benjamin the 
Few, calls them "tN ON: as tho’ from the Arabic 

— WWN an Infidicor or lying in wait. F 

To Assa‘ssinaTe [affaj-aer.P. affafinare, Ite afafiner, 
Sp.] to marder privately or b roaroully, 

AssasstNa TION, ducha Murthering. 

Assassinator [afujinat, F. agi gine, It] on Afiffin, 

Assassi'Xtans, a petty Governinen or Body of Matometan 
Thieves, or Miltary Knights, who coi’d thes King the ancient 
of the Mountains, who taught their Youth to 4/4 ‘nete whom 
they were commanded ; they had fix Cities in theu Potiemon, 
and were about 40000 in Number, and inhabited farcradas in 
Syria, At the Command of their chist Mater they would 
refufe no Pein or Peril, but ftab any Prince he commanded 
them. ‘They were fubdued and their King put to Death by 
the Cham of Tartary, An. 1257. Hence. thoie that are 
ready to execute bloody Detigns are called 14/0. 

A’ssanturé [afature, L.j a Roalt, or roaited Meat. 

Assau'tr [ ajaut, F, afalte, It. e/alte, Sp.) Onfet, At- 
ack. 
: Assau‘tt [in a Law Senfe] a violent kind of Injury done 
to a Man’s Perfon, by offering to give a Blow, or by threa- 





ing Words. ; 
get Fisic [in Militaty Afairs ] an Attack or Effort made 
upon a Place to gain it by mein Force. x 

To AssauLT [Faire agaut, and afailir, F. afal- 

To make an AssauLt § sare, It. afudtar, Sp.) to fet upon, 
fo attack. 


To go Assauit, to grow proud as Bitches do. 
. Assay (Efai, P.] Trial, Proot. 

Asay Wayter {of the Mint J an Cfiicer who weighs the 
Bullion, and takes care that it be Siandard, 

To Assay [efiyer, I. to try or prove. 

Assay ING fae Mujicians) a Flourithing before they begin 


to play. 
Kesav’an _ the King, an Officer indifferently appointed 
between the Maiter of the Mint, and Merchants who bring 
Silver thither for Exchange, for the due Trial of Silver. 

_ Assecta’Tion, a Following, L. 

Assecuna’ne (Old Records) to make fecure by Pledges or 
any folemn Interpofition of Faith. 

Assecu’T10n, an Obtaining, L. sa 

Assepa’Tion [Lew Term] a Taxing of the King’s Farms. 

Assk’MBLaGE, an Uniting or Joining of ‘Things together, 
orthe Things fo united or joined, F. 

To Asse'MBLE [afembler, F, of ad to and fimud together, L.) 
to call, cotne, meet, or get together. 

Asse'mates [in Heraldry] a Duftail or more to hold the 
two Parts of the Efcutcheon gees where the Partition 
Line is, being counter-charged, is fome of the Metal and fome 
of the Colour of the Efcutchcon, F. ; 

Asse‘maty [afemblée, FP. afembiea, It. affambléa, Sp.] a 
Concourle or Mecting together of People. - 

Unlawful Asst’MBLY fag a Law Senfe} is the Meeting to- 

ther of three or more Perfons for the committing of an un- 
lawful A&, altho’ they do not effect it. ; 

Assemary [with Military Men) isa particular Beat of the 
Drum or Sound of the Trumpet, and is an Order for the Sol- 
diers to repair to their Colours. 

Assemary [with the Beaw Monde) a fated and general 
Mecting of Perlons of both Sexes, for Converfation, Gaming, 


Gallantry, &e. 
To Assent [affentiri, L. affentir, Sp.] To confent or 

agree Co. 

rh anie [affenfus, L.] Confent, Agreeing with, Approba- 

tion. 


Aftval Assesr, isa Judgment whereby the Mind perceives 
a Thing to be true, 


AS 


Hebitwal Asset conlilts of certain Habits induced into the 
Mind by repeated Arts. 

AssentTaMen, a Virginian Pink. 

Assenta‘tion, Compliance with the Opinion of another; 
out of Flattery or Difiimulation, a Soothing and Cogging. 

Assenta‘tor, a Flatterer, L 

Assenta'toxy [afeatateriss, L.] belonging to Flatterers of 
Flattery. 

Assenta’trix, a Woman Flatterer, Z. 

To Asse'xt [aferire, kt. of agerere, L.) to affirm, to main- 
tain, to hold. 

Assr’rtion [F. aferzicre, It. of affertic, L.] Affirmation, 
Conclufion ; an Opinion produced and maintained, Z, 

Assertion [with Seéodafieks] a Propofition which is ad« 
vaneed, which the Advancer avows to be true, and is ready to 
maintain in publick. 

Asse’arive [of afferere,L.] Affirmative. 

Assertor, a Defender or Proteétor, Le 

To Asse’rve [afercire, L.] to ferve to. 

To Assess, to rate, tax, or appoint what every one has te 


'y: 
Reese a fitting down, st or by, or together, an af- 
ing. ; 
. Ser MuEey, the Act of affefling or rating, alfo the Rate 
at ded. 

Assessor [afjefieur, F. afjeifere, It. affeffir, Sp. and L.J 
one who fits by and aflifts another in Office and Authority; a 
Judge Laterai or Avitant 5 alio one who makes the Affeffment 
or Rate for the Payment of publick ‘Taxes; alfo an Officer in 
the Presbyterian Adiemblic:, L 

Asse'ssony [ajie/iorins, L.] bélonging to Aflitance; alfo 
fitting at or by. 

Asse’ssune [ajelfure, L.) a fitting by, or being continually 
at. : 
A’ssets [uffex, Fr. ie. Satis, enough) Effcéts fafficient to 
difcharge the Burthen laid on an Executor or Heir for fatisfying 
the Tettators Debts or Legacies 

Real Awers [in Law } are where a Man dies poffe(s'd of 
Lands in Fee Simple. 

Perfonad Assets [in Laz) are where a Man dies pofich'd of 
any Perlonal Estate. 

Assets per Defcent [in Late] are where a Man eaters into 
Bonds, and dies feiaed of Lands in Fee Simple, which defcend 
to his Heirs, and therefore chargeable as Affeis in his Hands, 

Assets entre mains (in Law) is when a Man dies indebted, 
leaving to his Executors fufficient wherewith to difcharge his 
Debrs and Legacies, F. 

Asseu 2 Spolen of a Cow when her Milk is ‘dried up, or 

Assew @ becomes falt, fome time before her Calving; then 
a fhe is {aid to go ajew, or that it is time to let her go 
afin. 

To Asse’venate? [afitcveratum, L.] to avouch, to affirm 

ASSE'VER boldly, to avow, to aflure. 

ASSEVERA'TION [ajjeverazione, It, afjegeraciin, Sp. of af- 
Jeveratio, L.] an earneit Affirmation or Avouching. 

Assewia're [Old Latin Writers} 10 draw Wyter from mar- 
fy Grounds. 


Assr’prans [a Seé&t among the Fews, divided into ed 
the Merciful, sf are i te ae Juit ] the Fathers 
Predeceflors of the 'Pharifees and Ejsenes; they preferred 
their Traditions before the written Word, and fet up for a 
Sanétity and Purity that exceeded the Law; but at laft fell into 
the Error of the Sadiduces, in denying the Refurrection, Re- 
wards and Punifliments after this Life. 

Assipe’ntta Signa [according to Galen) thofe Symptoms 
that are fometimes prefent toa Duleafe, but not always fo, L. 

aarvnce (Old Recerdi] to tax annually. 

' Assipu’iry [ajidwité, F. affdwitd, It. of afiduitas, L.] 
continual Care, conitant Application or Attendance, great Di- 
ligence, 

Tieibe ity, is emblematically defcribed by an elderly Wo- 
man, holding an Hour-Glafs in both Hands, and flanding by a 
Rock encompals'd with I 7m 

Her Age denotes, that Time and Labour are continually de- 
ftroying us; and therefore fhe holds an Hour Glas, which 
requires her Diligence in turning and often moving it, left it 
flop. See Plate Il. Fig. 6, : 

Assipuity makes all Chings cafp. 

It. Ajiduita genera Factita. The Lat. fay: Gutta cavat 
Lapidem. (A Drop can hollow a Stone in Time.) The Germ. 
gt gemach gehen Kimmt man auch weit. (Fair and foftly 
goes far.j There is hardly any Thing, tho" at firft Appearance 
it may feem ever fo difficult, but what Time and Application 
will overcomes wi innumerable Particulars in the Sciences, 
as well as in the common Occurrences of Life, now made eafy, 
which have been formerly thought impratticable. 

Assr’pvous [afidu, F. afidue, It. and Sp. of affdues, L.J 
diligent, clofeat Bufinefs, &’r. 

‘9 Asita’ce [afieger, F.] to beliege. 
Asstt'xto 


AS 


Assit'sto (Sp. an Agremeent] a Contract between the Kings 
of Great Britain and Spain, for furnifhing the Spanih Wo? In- 
dies. with Negroc Slaves. 

To Assi'an [afigner, F. affignare, It. affignar, Sp. afinar, 
Port. of afignere, L.] to appoint, to allot; alfo to appoint or 

forth. 
er o Assten [in Law] to make over a Right co another, allo 
to appoint or fet forth, as fo ajjign Errors, is to thew where the 
Errors are committed. : 

Assion [ajigné, F. of afignatus, L.) a Perfon who is ap- 
pointed or deputed by another, either to perform any Bufincls, 
or tw enjoy any thing. : 

To Assian falje Judgment [ Law Phrafe] is to thew how 
and where the Judgment is unjuit. 

To Asstan the Cefior (Law Phrate) to thew how the Plain- 
tif has celled or given over, 

To Assicn Wajle [Law 
cin the Walte is committed. 

Assrcnanve [of agigner, F.) that may be affigned. 

Assiona’tion (F. a/segnazione, It. ajignacion, 24 
fisnatis, L.] a making over a Thing to another; alfo 
“pointement, in Englijb. S 2 

Assiong’& [ajiguatus, L.] a Perfon to whom a Thing is 
legally affigned or made over, or who is appointed to aét for an- 
other, cither by Law or Deed. 

Assicner in Law, is a Perfon whom the Law makes fo 
without any Appointment of the Perfon concerned; fo an Exe- 
cutor is an Affiznee in Law to the Teltator, 

Assicnee by Deed, is one who is yA Somes by a Perfon, as 
when the Lefice of a Term afligns the fame to another, then he 
is Affignee by Deed. ; . 

Ass'cxmant [afignatic, L.) the A& of Affigning or fetting 
over the Intereft of any Thing to another, as the Aijignment of 
a Leajz, &c. . 

Assionment of Dower [in Late] the fetting out the Marria- 

¢ Portion or Dower of a Woman by the Heir, according to the 
Fitablishment before made. 

To Assr’'mitate [of affmilare,L.] to render like, alfo to 
compare. 

Assr’mainateness [of affmilsis, L.] Likenefs. 

Asstmita’tion [ afimilazione, It. of affimilis, L.] an A& 
whereby Things are render'd fimilar or like to one another, L. 

Assimitatios [in Philojephy] a fort of Motion by which 
fome Bodies are changed into other Bodies, aptly difpofed into a 
Nature like or homogeneous to their own; the Operation of Na- 
ture, by which the nutritious Juice is render’d like the Subitance 
of that animal Body, into which it is to be changed and uniteds 
the Mutation of the Chyle into Blood. 

Asuimita’re (Old Records] to put together, L. 
Tp Assi'mutate [afimulare, L.] to feign or counterfeit. 
Assimuta‘tion, a making the Likenefs of, a Counterfeit- 


ing. 
nach [in Law] originally fignified a Court where the Jud- 
es heard and determined Caufes; but now it is apply’d to other 
‘ourts of Jadicature befides the County Courts, which are held 
Judges itinerant, which Courts are commonly called the 4/- 


zes. 

Asst'sa Cadere [Late Phrafe] to be Nonfuited. . 

oF ae Necumenti [ Phrafe in Law] Affize of Nuifan- 
ec, L. 

Assisa continudnda (in Lew ] a Writ direéted to the Juf- 
tices fo take an Affize for the Continuance of a Caufe, where 
certain Records alledg'd cannot be procured by the Party in 
Time, L. 

Assisa Panis® Cerevifia [Law Phrafe] fignifies the Power 
or Privilege of adjufting or affigning the Weight aud Meafure of 
are” um [ Law Phrafe) fignifies a Jud f 

Assisa Fudicium fe) fignifies a t of the 
Court given either cn the Piainti or Debaeer | 
fault, L. . 

Asstsa Propaganda [Law Phrafe] a Writ diretéted to the 
Jultices for the Stop of Proceedings, by reafon of the King’s Bu- 
finefs, in which the Party isemploy'd. L. 

ASstsa ¢adit in Furatum [ Law Phrafe] is where the Thing 
that is in Controverfy is fo doubtful, that it mult of Necedlity be 
try'd by a Jury. 

Assisa de wtrim [in Law) lies for a Perfon againft a Lay- 
man, or ¢ contra for Lands or Tenements, doubtful whether 
they be in Lay Fee or Free Alms. : 

Assisa capi in modum Ajfifee [Law Phrafe] is when the De- 

endant pleads to the Affize without taking any Exception, to 
sither the Court, Declaration or Writ, ZL. 

Assi’sor, the fame 33 Afefior. 

Assi’sons [in Scot.) the fame as Jurors in Empland. 

To Assist [afifter, F. afffir, Sp. afijfere, L.] to fland by, 
to help, to aid or fuccour ; alfo to be prefent. 

e Assistance [B. affftenza, It. aji/incia, Sp. ] Help, Aid, 

UCCOUTs - 


Phrafe) is to thew efpecially wher= 


of a/- 
an Ap- 


t for De- ~C 
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Assistance has been defcrib'd by an elderly Man cloth'd in 
white, with a Mantle of Purple. crown’d with Rays, a Heart 
hanging ata Chain of Gold round his neck; his right Hand 
ftretel't out, and opens on his left Side a Vine fupported by a 
Stake, atd at his right a Stork. His Age is an Emblem of Pra. 
dence, as his white Raiment and purple Mantle is of Sincerity 
and Power. His Chaplet of Olive thews his Tendency to Peace; 
the Rays it is inviron’d with the Affiftance of the fupream Being, 
and the Pofture of his Arm and Hand, his Readinefs; the Vine 
fupported by a Stake is his Antitype, and the Stork an Emblem 
as well of paternal as filial Duty and Affection. Plate II, Fig. 7. 

: a stant [afijems, L.) afifting, aiding, helping, fuccour- 
inp, f. 

An Assistant [F, affffente,Tt. and Sp. of afiters, LJ a 
Stander by, a Helpers a Partner or Collegue in the Management 
of any Allair, F 

Assi'stata (with Logicians ] Arguments or Affertions im- 

flible to be true as to aceule an Infant of Adultery; to fay a 

erfon holds his Peace, and yet that he is talking. 


Asstsus Lapis [ot Ajis a ‘Town of Mula where they were 
digged) a fort of Stone wherewith Coffins were made by the An- 
cients that watted the dead Body. 

Assi'sus [Old Law] demiied or farmed out for a certain af- 
feffed Rent either in Money or Provitions, 

Assi’ze [ aiizes, F. of affides, L. to fit hy or at} a Sitting 
of Juitices by Virtue of their Commiflion, to hear and determine 
Caufes, aud the Court fo held is called The Ajfize. 

Assi'ze 2 a Writ directed to the Sheriff tor the Recovery 

AssIsE Poileffion of Things immoveable, 
felf or Anceitors have fe2n difteifed 

Assize [ot Bread, Ale, &c. ] a Statute or Ordinance relating 
to the Price, Weight, Meafure or Order of feveral Commodi- 
ties 3 alfo the Meature or Quantity itfelf; thus it is aid, when 
bony &e. is of fuch a Price, the Bread fhall be of fuch 

ze. 
Asstse [in Lew) a fourfold Writ for the recovering of Lands, 
Tenements, &¢. of which one has been difpofle(s'd ; alfo the 
Jury fummoned upon fuch Writs. 
p o Assize [of aji/e, F. fet] to adjutt Weights and Mea- 
ures. : 

Assize of darrcign Prefentment { Law Term) a Writ lying 
where a Man and his Anceftors have prefented a Clerk to a 
Church, and afterwards, it being void by his Death, 2 Stranger 
— a Clerk to the fame Church in Oppofition to the former 

atron, 

Assise of the Fore? (Fore? Law] a Statute concernin = 
ders to be obferved in As Ling’ Foret es 

Assiz de mort de Ancefirel [ Law Phraje ] 
Where my Father, Brother, Uncle, fc. he! 
and after their Death a Stranger abates. 

Assizes were originally uted for extraordinary Sittings of fu- 
periour Judges in the interior Courts depending on their furifdic- 
tion, to inquire whether the fubaltern ‘Judges and Ofheers did 
their Duty. ; 

Assize of Novel Difeizin (in Lato] a Writ lying where a 
Tenant in Fee Simple, Fee Tail, or tor Life, is lately diffeis'd 
of his Lands or Tenements, Rent-Service, Rent-Seck or Rent- 
Charge, Common of Patture, Common Way, fc, 

General Assizus are thofe held by the Judges twice a Year, in 
their feveral Circuits. . 

Special Assize , a particular Commiffion granted to feveral 
Perions, to take Cognizance of fome one or two Cafes, a3.a Dif- 
feizin or the like. 

Clerk of Assize, ah Officer of the Court who (ets down all 
Things judiciarily done by the Juftices of Affize in their Cir- 
cuits. , 

Assi'zer of Weights and Meafures, an Officer who has the 
are and Overfight of thofe Matters. . 
Asso’ctantel[ot afociare,L..) fociable, that may be aflociated with. 

Asso’ctasLeness, Socialnefs, Fitnefs or Agreablenels for 
Company or Converifation, 

An Asso’crate [ aficié, FP. of ad and forivs, L. ] a Compa- 
nion, 2 Partner. 

To Associate [aficier, F. aftcidr, Sp. of aftciare, L.] to 
bring ag fome Society or Fellowthip, to join or keep Compa- 
ny with. 

Aw Associa‘tion [F. affciactn, Sp. of afeciatio, L.] an 
entering into Society with others, a joining with them to per- 
form fome A&. 

Association [in Law) a Patent from the King to the Juf- 
tices of Affize, to admit other Petions tor Collegues and Fellows 
in that Affair. 

A’ssoctation of Ideas [PHilsfephy] is where two of fore 
Ideas conftantly and ittirtediately fucceed one another in the 
Mind, fo that one fhall almoft infallibly produce the other; whe- 
ther there be any natural Relation between them or not. 

Asso’pes [with PAgfcitm] a continual Fever, when the ~~ 

wat 


of 
of which yours 


a Writ that lies 
in Fee Simple, 


AQ 
ward Parts ave but moderately warm, but the inward Parts are 


in a great Hear, Ge. : 
To Assor'e 2 [abjoudre, F. affleere, It. abjolotr, Sp. of 

To Assoy't $ adjotvere, L. } to ablolve, deliver or fet free 
from an E.xcommunication. . 

A’ssonance, an Echoing. 

Assonance [in Rketorich and Feoy) is ufed where the 
Words of a Phrale or Verfe have the fame Sound or Termination, 
and yet make no proper, Rhyme. 

A'ssonant [ajinans, L.] agreeing in Sound, 

Assoxant Rhymes [Poetry] a kind of Verfes common tothe 
Spaniards where the Reiemblance of Sound ferves inflead of natu- 
ral Rhymes. ; 

Assurra’cTion, an accuftoming one’s {elf to any Thing, L. 

To Assu'me [ afwmere,L.] to take to or upon one’s 
felf, 

Assu'mpsit [in Law] a naked Contraét, or a voluntary Pro- 
mife by Word of Mouth, by which a Man aflumes and takes 
upon him to perform and pay any Thing to another. 

Assu'mption [Affomption, F. Affameciin, Sp. lof Ajusprtic, 
L.} an affuming or taking to ones felt; an Inference upon. L. 

Assumption [with Legicians] the minor or iecond Piopoli- 
tion of a Syllogilm: 

Assumprion [ with Roman Cathelichs ] a Feftival obferved 
by them in Honour of the Virgin Mary's being taken up into 

eaven. 

Assu'merive, Taken, L. 

Assumptive Arms [with Heralds] are fuch as a Man hatha 
Right to affume to himielf by Virtue of fome Afttions as if a 
Man, who is no Gentleman by Blood, and has no Coat of Arms, 
fall in War take a Lord, &c. Prifoner. he is entitled to bear 
the Shield of fuch Prifoner, and to enjoy it to him and his 
Heirs. 

Assu’aance [afurance, F.] Surenefs, Certainty, Security, 
Safety, Confidence, 

Assurance, the fame as Infurance 

Assurance is a Faculty of Pofleliion a Mans felf; or of 
Saying and doing indifferent ‘Things without any unealfineis or 
Emotion of Mind. ‘That which generally gives a Man Aiuran- 
ce is a moderate Knowledge of the World, but above all a 
Mind fix'd and determin'd in itfelf to do nothing agairft the Ru- 
les of Honour and Decency, and an open and afiured Behaviour 
is the natural confequence of fuch a Refolution. A Man thus 
armed, if his Words or Aétions are at any Time mifinterpreted, 
retires with in himfelf, and from a conicioufnefs of his own in- 
tegrity affumes force enough to defpife the little Cenfures of 
Jgnorance or Malice. 

Such an Affurance a Man ought to cherifh and encourage in 
himfef- 

Mode? Assurance is the juft mean between Bafhfulnefs and 
Impudence 5 and as the fame Perfon may be both modelt and 
aflured. fo it is alio poflible for the fame Perfon to be both im- 
pudent and bathful. SpecPat, 

Policy of Assuxance, is a Contraé&t whereby onc or more 
Perfons oblige themielves to make i any Damages that 
Goods, a Houle, Ship, &+. may fuftain by Fire or the Sea, 
Pirates, &c. 

To Assuxe [afeurer, F. ajficwrare, It. affagurar, Sp. and 
Port.] to affirm or ailert ; to warrant to promife or undertake 
a Thing. 

Assurer, a Perfon who affures. 

To Asswace [probably of ad and /wadeo, L. to perfuade) to 
allay or appeafe ; to abate or grow calm. 

heracs [of a privat. and is]nus, Gr. to ftand firm, ¢, ¢. 
unftable] a Seét of Hereticks in the gth Century, who received 
the Herely of the Manichees. 

- Asrersmus [Ag]issuds, Gr. ] Courtefy, Civility, Plea- 

mtry. . . 

Aare i'smus [with Rbetoricians) a Figure wherein fome plea- 
fant Jeft is expreiied, a kind of Irony. 

A’stae [Botany] the Herb Star-wort, Share-wort, or Cod- 
wort, L. 

Asterna’mium [Botany] the Herb Matter-wort or Pellitory 
of Spain, L. 

Asrert‘as [a¢]igias, Gr.) a precious Stone that fhines lik 
a Star. ‘ 

Aste’aicum [Botany] the Herb Pellitory of the Wall. 

_ Astver'ion ['Ag]éesv, Gr.) the Herb Crow-Parinip 
“A’steRisn [a/terigue, F. afterifco, It. and Sp. afferifeus, L. of 
aalegioxG of dojnp a Star, Gr.) a little Mark in a Book, or 
Writing in Porm of a Star (*) fet over any Word or Sentence to 
dhew the Want of fomething ; or that fomething is more efpe- 
‘cially to be taken notice of, or to refer to the Margin. 

A'stenism [ offerifme, F. afferifmus, L. ddleewuis of dc- 
‘hip a Star, Gr.) a Conftellation or Clufter of Fixed Stars, which 
on Globes is commonly reprefented by fome particular Figure of 
a living Creature, &¥'r. in order to the more eafily ditinguifhin 
of their'Places, as Aries the Ram, Taurus the Bull, and the 


other on the other. 


AS 


of the Signs of the Zodiack, as alfo Ur/a major, and Uvfa minor 
the two Bears, 

Aste'nires [da }nectns, Gr.) a precious Stone, a kind of 
Opal, which sparkles with Beams like a Star. 

Astuma [afbme, F. afma, t. Ajlbma, L. of deSpe of ae 
or dws to breathe, or a eiv to blow) a frequent Breathing, or 
Difficulty in ferching Breath, together with a rattling Sound anda 
Cough; Shortnefs of Breath, a wheezing Phthifick. 

To Asti’pucate [ afipslatum, L. ) to contratt or bargaiu 
with, to affent, to agree to, to accord. 

AsTMUMATICAL? afimatigue, F. afmatico, It. afbimaticns, 

ASTHMA‘ricKk L. dsSuarinis, Gr.) pertaining to or 
troubled with an Aithma ; Pury. 

Asri’puLation, aContract, Ge. mutual Confent or Agree- 
ment between feveral Parties, 

To Asto’xisn [attonere, L. ctonner, O, Fr.) to caufe anex- 
traordinary Surprife and Admiration. 

Asto'wisuincxess [ Etonsement, F. ) Surprizing Nature or 
Quality, 

Asto’Nisument [ Ejfenmement, O. F.] extreme Surprize, 
Amazement. 

Astou'xpep, aflonithed, amazed. Mi/rsn, 

To Astro'LoGize, to prognotticate or foretel future Events 
sr the oe and Aipects of the Plangts. 

str. P. (isan Abbreviation) fignifics Afronomie Profefor 
(Profeffor of Attronomy ) . 4 the 

Astra pote, with one’s Legs acrofs any Thing. Vide 
Stracdie, 

Astra'a, the Daughter of Jere and Thesis, the Gaddefs of 
Jultice, who came from Heaven to dwell upon the Earth ; but 
the Impieties and Injettice of that Age forced her to return to 
Ticaven, and become the Sign Mirge (or as others will have it, 
Libra) fo Juilice fied to Heaven. ‘This Goddels was painted by 
the Ancients in a Crimfon Mantle trimmed with Silver, a Pair 
of Scales in one Hand, and a Sword in the other. 

Astracat [with Arediteets} a Member or round Moulding 
like a Ring or Bracelet, {erving as an Ornament on the Tops, 
and at the Bottoms of Columns, or a Ring that incircles the Ba- 
fes, Cornices or Architraves of Pillars, according to the {everal 
Orders 5 the Fremcé call it Talon, and the Jtulians Toraine. 

Astracat [in Gunnery) the Cornice Ring of a Piece of Ord- 
nance. 

A'stRacaL [da] pdyaaG, Gr.] the Afrazal is vfed to 
feparate the Fujcie of the Architrrves in which Cafe it is 
wrought in Chaplets or Beads and Berries. It is alfo ufed both 
above and below the Lifts, adjoining immediately to the Square or 
Dye of the Pedettal 

Astra‘catus [with Amaternifs] the Huckle-bone; alfo a 
Bone of the Heel, having a Convex Head, articulated with two 
Foffils of the Leg, by the Ging/pmes. 

Astracatus [Botany] Peali-Earthnut. 

Astracatus Syloaticvs { Botany] Wood-peas or Heath- 

Se 
aaa Year. See Solar Year, 

Astra‘tisn [with Mixers] a Term ufed of that Ore of 
Gold, wyhich as yet lies in its frit State and Condition. 

Astrapi'as [deledxias, Gro] a precious Stone, whole 
Luftre refembles + lathes of Lightening. 

Astray’, out of the Way a wandering. 

Astra’rius bwres [ot ajfre, the Hearth ofa Chymney) is 
where the Anceitor by Conveyance hath fet his Heir ap- 
parent and his Family in a Moule in his Life-time, Old Re. 
cords. 

To go Astua'’y [a/fraviare, It.) to ramble or wander out of - 
the Way alfo to take ill Couries, 

Astarcriox, a binding to, L. 

Astricto’rta [in Péyfct] Medicines that are aftringent or 
of a binding Quality, LZ. 

Astaiciory [ ofriforivs, L.] binding, apt to bind. 

Astri'pg ; {of rep@ve, Six.) aftraddle, ftraddling, one 

AsTRA‘DDLE Leg on one Side of a Horfe, &¢, and the 


Asrri'rernous [ofrifer, L. ] bearing Stars, L. 
Astai'cerous [u/friger, L.) bearing or carrying Stars. 
AstriniLrHet®? (Sex, Law Term) a Forfeiture of dou- 
ATRIMULTHET ble the Damage. 

To Astai'nce [afringere, L.} tobind to, to tye to, to knit 


‘or tye hard, 


Astai'ncincness [of a/fringens, L.] Bindingnefs. Ee 

Astaincent (F. ajrizgente, It. of afringens, L.] binding 
or making coltive. 

Astai'ncents [afringentia, L.) thofe Medicines which by 
the Thicknefs and Figure of their {mall Parts, force and bind 
together the Parts of the Body. 

Asrro’poxas, a precious Stone refembling the Eye of a Fith, 
taken by fome to be the Aferias. 

Astro'noLism [alesSearcuic of de Tie a Star, and Beaaw 
to calt] a blafting or Planet ftriking. 

Astaor'rEs 


AS 


Asrror'res (adlefiree, Gr.) a precious Stone, a kind of 
Tecolite; allo the Star-ftone, fo named ,becwute it is fet off with 
little blackifh Stars on all Sides. 

Asrroxa’ne (F. aifrofadio, Te. and Sp. affrofibium, L. of 
aslecnd Bier of aghig a Star, and Az3¢iv, Gr. to take) a mathe- 
matical Inftrument, chiefy uled by Navigators, to take the 
Height of the Sun or Stars. ; 

Astroro'ce [ Botany] the Herb Birthwort or Hart- 
ere no'Locer [Afrolgue, F. Ajrologo, It. and Sp. Afrele- 
gut, L. of "Adlescy®, of glee Stars, and A5y-S of Adze, to 
fay) one that proteiies Aftrology, or to tell Fortunes or ‘future 

vents by the Stars, 
Pree Raialniext [afrolegique, F. afrofogica, It. and Sp. af- 
trologicus, L. of da lesdoyinds, Gr.) pertaining to Attrolugy. 

Asrroto’cicatLy, by Aftrology. — 

Asrro'Locy [Afrofogte, F. Aftrofegia, It. Sp. Port. andL. 
of ‘Aslesavypia. of aclesr a Star, and Asy@ Speech] the Speech 
or Language of the Stars, an Art that teaches or pretends to 
judge ot the Influences or Eifects of the Stars, and to foretel fu- 
ture Events from the Motions and Afpetts of the Planets,.&’c. 
onc to another. oe 

Natura! Astro.oay, is the Art of prediting natural Effcéls 
from the Stars or henveoly Bower as Weather, Winds, Storms, 

oods, Earthquakes, Thonder, Se, 

a pacar is de(crib’d in Painting and Sculpture, as a Wo- 
man crown'd with Stars, having on a rich Weitment embroid- 
er'd with the fame, a Sun upon her Brealt, in her right Hand a 
Scepter, and in her left a Caleltia] Globe; at her Feet an 
ig eee (Afrenome, F. Aifronomo, It. and Sp. Aftre- 
nomus, L. of A’dleswou of acTeg Stars, and vou@ a Law or 
Rule, Gr.} a Perion skilled in the Science of Altronomy. 

AstronoMicat [ ajfronomigue, F. afrenomice, It. and Sp. 
aftronomicus. L. of ddlegriusn, Gr.) pertaining to Altro- 
" Aereawinitil Calendar, an Inflrument that confitts of a 
Board. on which is patted a Paper, engraven and printed , with 
a brafs Slider, which carries a Hair, and fhews upon Sight the 
Meridian Altitude, right Afcenfion , Amplitude and nation 

un. 
pa ene Heujes, are fach as are reckoned from 
the Noon or Mid-day, to the Noon or Mid-night of an- 
about Place of a Star og Planet, is the Longi- 
tude of the Star, or Place in the Ecliptick, reckoned from the 
Beginning of Aries, according to the natural Order of the Signs, 
in Conjeguentia. 

F ascan emia’ Quadrant, a mathematical Inftrument cu- 
rioufly framed, having the Degrees divided exattly by Means of 
a Skrew on the Edge of the Limb, and fitted with Telefco- 
pes, 6g. for taking Obfervations of the Sun, Moon and 
Stars. 

A’stroxomicaL Yar, Sce Year, : 

Astawomicans, ie. Aftronomical Numbers, being Sexape- 
fimal Fractions, fo named, becaufe formerly they were wholly 
uled in Aftronomical Calculations. 

AsTro’NomyY —— F, Ajfronomia, It. Sp. Port. and 
L. “Aclesrouia, Gr ] a Science which treats concerning the 
heavenly Bodies or Stars; fhewing the Magnitudes, Order and 
Dittances of them 5 meafuring and fhewing their Motions, the 
Time and Quantities of Eclipies, &¢. In a more eatended Senfe 
it is underflood to fignifie or comprehend the Dottrine of the 
Syftem of the World, or Theory of the Univerie and Primary 
Laws of Nature ; but this feems rather a Branch of Phyicks, than 
of the Marhematicks, 

Astronomy, the Ancients ufed to paint Aftronomy like a 
Goddefls with a filver Crefcent on her Forehead, clothed in 
an azure Mantle, and a Watchet-Icarf, {pangled with golden 
Stars. She has been like wife painted in the fume Manner as 
Aftrology, (fee above) only with a Table of Aitronomical Fi- 
gures in her left Hand, inftead of a cerleltical Globe. And fome- 
times as a Lady ima ftarry Habit; her Eyes looking up to Hea- 
ven, in her right Hand holding an Aftrolabe, and in her left a 
Table of Aftronomical Figures. Her Garment denotes the 
Night to be the molt proper to fee the Stars in; her Eyes and 
Thoughts always elevated and intent upon cerleftial Bodies 5 the 
Aftrolabe meafures the Diftance of them. See Plat. LI. Fig. 8. 

ASTRONO'MICA ee pkg F. of affronomicws, L. of 
adlesrousa, of deesy and rou@ the Law or Rule, Gr. ] by AC 
tronomy. ; , . 

Astro’scopy [of aglesy a Star, and exeriw, Gr. to view] 
the Obfervation of the Stars, or the Theory of the Planets, Pofi- 
tions of the Heavens, &c. 

Astro’se [ afre/us, L.} born under an unlucky Planet. 

Astro. THEOLOGY, a Demonitration of the being and Attri- 
butes of God from the Confideration of the heavenly Bodies. 

A’strus [ dels, Gr. a Star) a Conltellation or Sign com- 
poled of feveral Sjars. 


AS 


Astrum [of Afre, i.e. the Hearth of a Chimney] in O/d 
Records was uled for an Houle, Habitation or Place of Abode. 

Astu'xco, an Ambling Nag, a Spanié Gennet. 
ad daa (deJeais,Gr. ] a kind of Lettuce that reftrains 

yenery, 

Asy'tum, a Place of Refuce, built by Romulus, in the facred 
Grove, to which, Place if a Per’on guilty of a Crime did make 
his Efeape, he was tafe. The Jems had their Cities of Refuges 
and the Popith Countries ftill have them, their Churches bein 
Sanctuaries, and alfo King’s Palaces have been the Proteétion of 
fuch as fled to them, 

Asu'vper [of apundpan, Sex. fonder, Dax. afffonder, Su.J 
in two Parts. 

Asy MBO'LICAL 

Asy mbo’LICK 
Scot-free, 

Asy’mnotus [asvv3eaS, Gr.] one that goers Shot-free 
without paying his Reckoning. 

Asy’MMerrak [of dsuupeteia, Gr.] the fame as incom- 
menturable ; thus Quantities are aid to be alyimmetral, when 
there is no common Meafure between them. 

Asy’mmevry [of privat. and gupetpiac of gdy with and 
ilear, Gr. Meafure) a want of Symmetry or Proportion, In- 
commenfursbleneis. 

Asy'Mrioxy [écvugawia of « priv, and suusevia,Gr, Har- 
mony) a Ditorder a Difagreement in Defeant. 

Asy mrvores [acuurtoli¢ of « priv. ody and a], to fall 
or coincide, Gr. g. @. that do not fail together ;] they are Lines 
which continually draw near to each other; but if they were con- 
tinued infinitely, would never meet. There are feveril Sorts of 
thefe, as the Curve of the ecachoid or cigeid aie the Alymptotes in 
Conick Seétions. 

Asympro‘rick 2 [ in Muthematicks ) pertaining to an A- 

Asympro’ricat gs fymptote, 

Asy’nperon [aovvd aver of @ priv. gdy and decuds,a Band, 
or gurdiw to bind rogether, Gr.) a Grammatical Figure, imply- 
ing a Deficiency or a Want of Conjunctions in a Sentence, or a 
Figure in which Comma’s are put initead of Conjunctions, as 
weni, vidi, vici, where the Conjunction ef (and) is left aut. 

Asy’staton [dgug]eror, Gr.) repugnant or contradiétory, 

iz 
Asystaton [with Logicians) a trifling inconfiftent Story, 
that does not hang together, but contradicts it delf. 

Art (xt, Sex. at, in Dan. and Su. is Signum Infinitivi, as 
our fs, at, Goth.) as at a Place. Jn doco, as a Dittinétion from 
to, which fignities motionem ad locum. It likewile is frequently 
ti about, according to, for, in, near, on or upon, and 
with. 

Ar, inthe proper Names of Places has the fame Signification 
as apud with the Latins, as At-bill, fuch a Place near or on 2 
Hill, #s-rv00d near or in a Wood, and Sirnames of Perfons are 
frequently taken from Places. 

TARAXUVAQ ['Aragokia of arde and ra Fis, Order, Gr.] 

Arara’xy § a Stoical Term ufed to fignitie that Calmnefs 
and Tranquillity, and that Firmnefs of Judgment, which fets us 
free from any Agitations or Emotions of Mind, proceeding from 
Sclt-opinion, and that Knowledge we imagine our {elves poflef- 
fed of, 

Ataxi's (Atakia, of @ priv. and ragis,Gr. Order) Ir- 
regularity, Want of Order. 

Ataxia [with Péyfcians] the confounding of critical Dayz. 

To Arcuise’ve [achever, Fr. to finith] in {peaking of fome 
notable Perfasmance or Enterprize, fignifics to perform, to exe- 
cute, to compa(s or bring about. 

Arcwin'vement [achevement, Fr. a Finihhing] a notable 
Exploit, a notable Performance. 

“Areusa'vanant [ in Heraldry ] which is corruptly called 
Hatchment, is the Coat of Arms of a Nobleman, Gentleman, 
€s'c. duly marfhalled with Supporters, Helmet, Wreath and Creft, 
with Mantles and Hoods. Such as are hung out on the Fronts 
of Houfes, after the Death of noble Perfons. 

Are, vid. to eat. ; 

Are'cuny [atechnia, L, of drsyyiee, Gr.) Ignorance, Unt 
kilfalnefs, Inartificialnefs, 

ATEGAR {of aeton, Sex. to fling or throw] a Weapon, a 
Sort of Hand-dart. ; 

Atera’mwa [of @ priv. and tiggurG] a kind of Pulfe that 
requires much boiling. 

Arera’MNes, a Weed in fat Ground, that grows among 
Beans and kills them. . 7 

At Gaze [of zerean, Sax. to look upon] a gazing, faring 
or looking earnettly. : , 

Aruanasr'a (dSavagia of « privat. and Sdvar@, Gre 
Death) Immortality. 

ret ees { dideenee, Gr. immortal] a st of Perfian 
Cavalry, confifling of 10,000 Men, always compleat, becaulé 
when any one of then died, another was immediately pot 4 
his Place. 


T 


(of éovuSia® of @ priv. and sumBsro a 
Shot, or Part of a Reckoning] Shot-free. 


ATAA: 


rag 
Arua'watos [aSavar@, Gr.} the Herb Role Cam- 


pion. 

A'rHuanorn DIPON, of by frab. and 9. Hebd. att 
Oven, others derive it trom ¢Sava7er, Gh. immortal] becaule 
of its durable Fires a large digeiting Furnace, built with a Tower 
and fo contrived, as to keep a coultant Heat for near a Month, 
é&c. or the Heat may be either encrealed or flackened at Plealu- 
re, by opening or fhutting the Regilter. 

Arna‘’rer [with frolegers] a Term ufed of the Moon, 
when it is in the fame Degree, and Minute with the Sun. 

Arse [of Ache or Othe, Sux. an Oath) a Privilege of ad- 
tniniltering an Oath in fome Cafes of Right and Property. 

Arnit’sm [Atseijme, F. Ateijnes, It, and Sp. Apbeifmus, L. 
of « privat. and @ai¢, Gr. God] the Opinions and Pra¢tice of 
thofe who deny the Being of a God. 

A’tuewst [ Athie, FL Ateiffa, Tt. and Sp. Athews, L. of 
“A323, Gr.) one who denics the Being, and dishelieves the 
Exittence of God, or a Providence, and who has no Religion, 
true or falle. 

Arnen'sticat [arcijiics, It. and Sp.) of or pertaining to an 
Atheitt. 

ATHEtstricattLy, inan atheiltical Manner. 

Arnen’sricauxe s [ot athée, F. of atdeia, L. of a privat. 
and @és, Gr. God) athcittical Notions. 

A’ruecing [Acheling, Sax. vide Adefing ] a Title which 
in the Saxs# Times was ulually given to the King’s eldell Son, as 
that of Prince of Wa/er is in our Time. 

Arnenato’rium [with Coymi?)) a thick glafs Cover fixed 
@o a Cucurbit in fome Sublimations. 

Arurnn'a, See Panathenoa, 

A’ruenmum [ ASaveicr, Gr.] a Place in Athens in Greece, 
confecrated to Mixerou the Goddels of Wildom, where the Greek 
Poets ufed to make an Offering of their Works ; The Rébetori- 
cians declaimed, and the Poets rehearted their Verfes. 

Arne’stan, of or pertaining to the City of dthens in Greece; 
alo curjous after Novelties, 

Arug’roma [ ddipmua of ddaea, Pulfe or Pap, Gr.] a 
Swelling contained in its own Coat, proceeding from a thick 
and tough Humour, like fodden Barley; which neither caufes 
Pain nor changes the Colour of the Skin, nor yields eafily to the 
"Touch, nor leaves any Dent,when it is preficd. 

Avia [A'sria, Gr.] a Writ of Inquiry, whether a Perfon be 
committed to Prifon on juft Caule of Sufpicion, 

A’vitta [Old Recerds} Utenfils, or Country Implements. 

Aracet [ Athieve, F.  Atleta, Ut. Arbieta, Sp, and L. of 
AY San7hs, Gr.) a Champion, alfo a Wreitler. 

Aruxe’tick (Atbleticus, L, of 2Santixis, Gr.] Champion- 
like, pertaining to the Art of Wreitling, lufty, ftrong. 

Atuwaant, Vide Thwart. 

AtnrMi's (d3vuie of @ privat. and Suuis, Gr. the Mind) 
Dejeétion or Trouble of Mind, Sadnefs, Defpondency, Det- 

ir. 

a Arey’ { with Phyfcians } a Dejeétion or Lownefls of 
Mind, or Spirits, 

Artt'sta [of Atina in Italy] a kind of lofty Elm-tree. 

Arizo’rs, a precious Stone found in Judea and Perfia, that 
fhines like Silver. 

Atra’ntes, of Atlas, a King of Mauritania. 

Artvants’an, of or pertaining to Atlas, 

AtxLa’nxtes [with Architects] certain Images of Men bearing 
up Pillars or fupporting the Pile of Building. 

Atta’stice Occon, the Ocean or great Sea lying between 
Europe and Africa on the Welt, and America on the Ealt. 

ATLanTicK Sifters Sheed Brae Stars and Conttellation 
called the Pleiades or Seven Stars, Milton, 

Atca’wtipes, the feven daughters of Arias, whole Names 
were Maja, Elettra, Taygeta, Ajierepe, Merepe, Halcyone and 
Celeno, all which are ftoried to have had children by heroick 
Princes or the gods themfelves. Their Sons were the firft An- 
ceftors of feveral Nations, and Builders of many Cities. The 
Atlantides were in great Reputation for Wifdom and Juftice, and 
therefore were ador'd as Goddefles, and fix'd in the Conftellation 
ef the feven Stars and called Pleiades, 

Arva’‘stis, an Ifland fpoken of by Plato and other Writers, 
with extraordinary Circumitances, which the Controverfy among 
the Moderns concerning it, has rendered famous, 

A’tias (of rats to carry, Gr.] the firft Vertebra of the Neck 
which fupports the Head. 

ATLasses A Arcbitefure) Figures or half Figures of Men 
wled inflead of Columns or Pilalters to fupport any Member of 
a TR as a Balcony, &¥c, 

‘TMOSPHERE {a7uoepaiea, Of d7ud¢ a Vapour, and geat- 

S a Sphere, Gr.] that aoe or Soa: round about the Banh, 

nto w h Exhalations and Vapours are raifed either by Reflec- 

tion from the Sun's Heat, or by being forced up by fubterrancous 

Fire; or, as others define it, to be an Ap of our Earth, 

confilting of a thin, fluid, elaltick Subftance call'd Air, furround- 
ing the terraqueous Globe, to a confiderable Height. 


AT 


By Atmofphere is generall d 
: y¥ underilood the whole M - 
bient Air. But more accurate Writers rettrain yor hale es 
Mord rec ofthe Air next the Earth, which receives Vapours and 
a and is terminated by the Refraction of the Sun's 
The higher Spaces, altho perhaps not wholly with Ai 
fuppofed to be poffets'd by a finer Subitance call’ Bole ckae 
a ae ox Ethereal Region. oan Aisher, tad wre 
, Phe Atmolphere infinuates it felf into all the Vacuit; 
dies and fo becomes the great Spring of molt of ping tela 
= below, as Generation Corruption, Dijiolution, Se . 
TMOSPHERE of conjijient Bodies [ according to hy 
are Effweia, or Particles of Matter A bon nie ple eal 
from many, or probably all folid, firm and confiltent Bodies ; 
Glafs, Stones and Metals, which bein rubb'd againit one = 
other, ftrongly emit fenfible and often ofienfive Smells. se 
Pibcrntd bers of ry Pertaining to the Atnofphere, 
Aroci’s [ofa priv. and tixtw, Gr, i , 
ar a being without Children, Le ae: men) Saree 
To’cium [ @7ixsyv, Gr, icamen 
singe or ig i ite © at prenaes 
‘tom [Atome, Fe Atoms, Te. and Sp. Atomus, L. of & 
“4 2 ni = Tiure, Gr. to cut or divide } a Capertee 
‘art, i . +] = 
ri or Particle of Mater fo minute or {mall as to be indivi- 
Ato'micaL Philosophy, the Doétrine of Ato 
eae - ieee for ry Origin and Versys, os all Things 
eouppolition of Atom ith Gravi fotio 
cl ie dpoaracria Co : ~ — with Gravity and Motion, 
Phisioy : : hit fuch as adhere to the Principles of the Atomical 
To Aro’xe [9. @. at one, i.e. Friends agai 
T at one, i.e | again ) to appeafe the 
a sg Anger, to make Satistaétion for Sin, or Amends for a 
Aro'Nement, Reconciliation or A 
EMENT, Recor ppeafing of Anger. 
Pike 5 — ne a Want of Tone pd Tenfon, a Loo- 
i ¢ Nerves and Sinews; a Failing or Decay of 
arta Wealucts, Folatiefi. et naa 
TRADILIA RiousNEsSs [of etratifiers i 
feéted with the Humour ears pial ae La 
ATTRA BiLis, black or aduit Bile or Choler, Melancho-« 


ly, Z 

ATRA BiLis [with Pyfcians] a fort of 
4 ee breeds in the ke a prt — . avd eck 
in the Where caufi ‘ i 
cs Melehoy oo ing an undue Fermentation, it produs 
Srraae ntous [of atramentum, L. Ink] inky, lite 


frearna’xu C with Betanij?s} the Herb Orrach or Ar- 


rack. 
Atretus Cire], Gr. ¢. d. not perforated J one whole 


Fandament or ivy Parts are not perforated, 
ATRIPLEX | Naseer Betanijis] Orrach or Golden Herb. 

_ raarLes atifolia [Botany] the Herb Goolestoot or Sow- 
ne. 


AtRipiex olida Botan inki 
ATRIPLEX fitida 3 Fost ee ne ee 
A’reity tir L.) Blacknefs. 
Pri esd Old Records] a Court before a Houle; alfo a 
Arro'ctous [atrece, F. and It. 
el, barbarous. 
Arro'ciousty, cruelly, barbaroufly. 


atroz, Sp. of atrox, L.] crus 


yea { strecité, F. atrocita, It. of atrecitas, 
Argo'city L.} Heinoulnels, Outrgioufneis, Cra- 
elty. 


A’tropuus [d7¢:9>, of « priv. and reigw,Gr, to i 
one that receives no Nourifhment by his Food. dik tees 
A’tnopuy [ atrophic, F. atroptia, L. a7esgia, of @ and 
Trice, —. rt kind of Contumption, when the Body 
or any particular Member of it, is not nourished } 
decays and waites away infenfibly. ia 5 deltas 
A’rropos [ateomey, Gr. i.e. 


unch ble 
one of the three Deitinies, Sheva ack 


who. P i 
Thread of Man's Life. BS ae eames Ste 


To Arta’cu [attecher, F. to bind or faften] to lay hold on, 
pp aga to ieize or take by Power of a Writ or Precept, 
Te Atta'cn a Perfon to one [ in a Figurative Senfe) tol 
him under, and engage him to Ate felf by ged Of, “ 

ech e cu [ attaché, F.] Tie, Obligation, Reipedt, Incli- 
nation. 

ATTACHIAME’nTA Bonorum [Old Law Term] a Diftrefs 
taken upon the Goods and Chattels of any one fued for perfonal 
Eftare or Debt, by the legal Attachers or Bailiffs as a Security to 
anfwer the Action. 

Artachiame’nta de /pinis & bofco, a Priv ted te 
the Officers of a Forelt to take for their own Ute, 25 Bruth 

and 


AT 


and Windia'!, within thit p atieular Precinét or Liberty commit- 
x] to their Charge. ; 

ee merit i fin Les} is different froman 4rre?, an Ar- 
rit lying on the Body of a Frerfon ¢ and it is different trom a 

Ditrefi whieh feizes on Lands, Tenements or Goods; whereas 

an Attachinent is fometimes en both Goods and Body. 

Foreign ATTA'CHMENT (Lue Term) 9s the attaching the 

Goods of a F arcigner, found in fome Liberty or City, to Litisty 

fome Creditor of his within the fame City, &'c. 

Arta’cumenr of the Fare/, isene of the three Courts held 
in the Forelt, itis the lowetts the next or middle Swainmote; the 
ichetl, tie Jullice in Eyre's Seat. SiGe 
ay re - of Privilege, isby virtue of a Man*s Privile- 
eto all another to that Court, to which he himtclt belongs, 

a in reipedt whereot he is obliged to anfwer fume Aciion. 
To Arva‘ce [attaguer, F. attaccare, It. atacdr, Sp.) to 
charge or encounter, to fet or fall = 
Arra’cx [attegue, F. attacca. It.] Onfez, Attempt, Charge, 
ar [Military Art] the general Affault or Onfet that is 
mate to gain a Poit or upon a Body of Troops, ; 
"To Arra’cx in Flank [ Military Term] is in a Siege to 
stdes of the Baltion. 
greener Siege, are the Works which the Befiegers carry 
on. as Trenches, Galleries, Mines, &’c. in order to take the 
Yr. ; ; 
a agri ck, isan Attack made _ due Form according 
¢ of Art, called allo Right or Droit. — 
ge a mage Place by right Artack, is to gain the Place by 
foamed Attack and regular Works without a general Storm, 


Felice Arraex, is an Effort of the Befiegers, in order to make ~ 


ie of the Place, but managed lels vigoroufly than 
percent gira defigned only to give a Diverfion to th: 
ore rain [ atteindre, F. attinert, L.] to reach, to come 
to, to wct or obtain, to compafs a Thing. 
Arrat’sabee, that may be attained. F 
Avrai’sper [atteindre, F.) a Word ufed of one on “ on 
Judgment is pafs'd for Preafon or Felony 5 tor then his Blood is 
tidto be attainted, i.e. corrupted, and if he were noble — 
his Polterity are hereby degraded and made bale, nor can 
gr po sa by asia [in Lave] is either by Battie, by 
Verdié. 
wee Piece by Battle, is when the Party appealed by an- 
other rather chooles co try the Truth by Combat than by Jury, 
i i ed. * . * 
Whcrse: by Confejion, is either by pleading guilty at the 
Bar before the Judges, and not putting himfelf upon the Trial by 
the Jury; or before the Coroner in Sanctuary, where in ancient 
Tie be was obliged to abjure the Realm. 


’ Procejs D is when a Perfon flies and docs 
Bete bya not appear, after he wr been 
Arrainver 4y Outlawry five times called into the Couns 


» and is at laft pronounc’d outlaw'd. 
af ee Bate Ver i@, is when the Prifoner at the Bar 
pleads Not Guily to the Indiétment, and is pronouncedGuilty by 
Oty ATTatnper , a Bill brought into the Parliament for 
the attainting, condemning and executing a Perfon for High 
igi eep he an Obtaining ; allo a Thing attained or 

gotten. ; ae 

‘ Law] itis fo called becaufe the Party that ob- 
te ae Sach to —— ae the os of the 
ith Perjury. A Writ lying againit a Jury who have given 
Jie Verdistn cay Court of Record, if the Debt or Damages 
amount to more than fo fa as 8 the Penalry of which is, 
that their Meadows fhall be ploughed, their Woods grubb'd up, 
their Houfes puil'd down, and all their Lands and Tene- 
ments be forfeited to the King, and alfo their Perfons impri- 
ned. . 
° Arrant [attetnt, F.] isa Hurt or Knock on an Horfe’s 


To ATTAINT Soar cages - — to (corrupt, to ftain 

: as is done by Hi reafon. 
roa Tep, Found galley of Treafon or Felony, — 

Arrai'nrurs, a Corruption of Blood, &r. by being at- 
tainted. ; 

trat Sarifix [7.d. the Leavings of the Serifins, Saffins 

or pide the ol Inhabitants and Miners of Cermail, did 
thus call an old deferted Mine given over. 

Yo Atraminate [attarsinatum, L.) to defile. 

Arve'cia [of adtegendo, L.] a little Houle, Old Ree. . 

ATTELLA'N# [fo called of Attelfa, a Cit of Tufcany, 
where they were firlt reprefented] a kind o Comick and 
Satyrical Pieces pretented on the Reman ‘Theatre, not{o grave 
and ‘crious as the Greek and Latin Comedies and ‘Tragedies, and 
Ieis ludicrous than the Farces on the Eng/ifd Stage. 


AT 


To Arre’mpea ( terperer, F. temperare, It. attampera 
ti, L.) to temper, to allay, to qualify, to moderate; to inix in 
a due Proportion. 

To Arre’mrernate [ attemperatum, L.] to make fit or 
Meer. 

‘To Arre’mpr [teater, PF. tentare, Ir, tentar, Sp. of atten- 
tare, 1.) to make an Attempt or Eifort, to endeavour, to under- 
take, to try. 

To Arre’xp [attendere, L. attendre, F. to wait, atendér, 
Sp.] to bend the Mind to; to give Ear or liflen to; to take heed 
or have regard to; alio to wait on or fora Perfon, &¢, - 

ATTENDANCE, atiending, waiting, a Train of Servants, a 
Retinee, 

Atri'spanr [atterdant, F.] one who waits 
ther, a Follower, a Servant, 

Arte'xpant [in Lew] one owing Duty or Service to, or 
Who depends on another alter fome manner, 

The ATTENDANTS (or Effects) of a Diflemper. 

r P It. atencion, Sp. of sttentio, LJ 
Carefulneis, Heediulnets, Diligence, Earnefinets, 

Artention of Mord (with Mralj?s) an Aét of the Will 
by which it calls of the Underftinding from the Confideration 
of other Objects, and dire‘ts it ro the ‘Thong in Hand, 

ATTENTION as tg Hearing, \s the liruning the Mendrana 
Tympani, fo as to make it more capable of receivine; Sounds, and 
more prepared to c.tchevena weak Agitation of the Air. 

AYTE nTive [ortentif, PF, attento, It. aténto, Sp. of attenti« 
vas, L ) Hearkening diligently to, heedful, mindful; alfo in- 
teat or bent upon a Thing, 

ATTENTIVELY, heedtully, mindfully. 

ATTENTIVENESS [ateention, F. of [.] heedful Attention. 

To Atti svare (attenwer, F, attengare, It. atenuar, Sp. 
of attenvare, 1.) to make thin, alfo to weaken or lefen, 

AYTEeNUA'NTIA, attenuating Medicines, i. fuch as with 
their tharp ard vitcous Particles Open the Pores of the Body, 
cut the thick and vilcous Humours, fo that they can pafs ealily 
through the Vet's, 

TYENUA'’TION [F. attexgazione, It, of attenvatio, L. 
Thinning, &'¢. the making any 
than it was befare, 

ATTENUATION [in Medicine] is a leffening the Power or 
Quantity of tle Mater, cauting Difeafes. 


Arrer [of atep, azon or arene, Sux. Vensm ) corrupt 
Matter. 


ATTE’RMINING [of attermiré, F, 
for Paymentof a Devt: the purehafir 
for Payment of a Debt, O/4 Records, 

To Arrest [attgter, F. ateSar or atePiguar, Sp. attefare, 
L.] to witnels, to certity, to affure, to vouch. 

ATTEsta‘Tion [P. attefazione, It, atePacicn, Sp. of atte/: 
fatio, L.] an Afiirming, Witneiiing, a ‘T; citimeay given in 
Writing of the Trath of any Thing, 

Arriciim [atticifme, F. atsicrfmus, L. of “Arrintoute, a 
a fhort concife Exprefiion or Manner of Speaking; fo name 
from the People of Attica, or Athens, who uted fuch a Man- 
ner. 

To A'rrictse [atticifjatwm, L.] to imitate the Speech of 
the Atbemans, e!pee'a'ly in Elcgancy. 

Arric 2 [dttigue, P. Atticus, L. of AdTix3%, Gr.] of At- 

A’rrics § rica in Greece, 

Artic [in ArchiteGure] the Name of a Bafis, which the 
modern Arctiteéts have given to the Derie Pillar. 

Artick [with Engiijb Architeéts] a {mall Order placed ona 
larger, having only Pilafkers of a particular Form, intlead of 

illars. 

Arties [in Architefure] a kind of Building wherein there 
is no Roof or Covering to be feen ; ufed at Atiens. 

Artic Order [Architefure) a Sort of fmall Order railed 
upon another that is larger, by way of Crowning, or to finith 
the Building. 

Arrice Bafe (Architefure] a peculiar kind of Bale, uled 
jd ancient Architetts in the Jewic Order, and by othersin the 

rit. 


Arricn of a Rif [Architefure] a Sort of Parapet to a 
Terrace, Platform, é'¢. 

ATrick continued [Architefure} is that which encompafies 
the whole Pourtour of a Building, without any Interruption, 
following all Jets, the Returns of the Pavillions, és’c. 

Artice iaterpos'd (Archite@ure) is that vehich is fituate be, 
tween two tall Stories, and fometimes adorned with Columns 
and Pilaiters, ‘ 

Arrticx Salt, adelicate poignant Sort of Wit and Humour, 
peculiar to the Athenian Authors. 

Atricx Ma/e, an excellent one. 

Arrick Witnei, one incapable of being corrupted. 

ATTI'cuovs tettigans, L. joining or touching, lying near 


” Acevovewsnste [of arriguus, L.] the toughing or join- 
ing. Aber, 


upon ano- 


Ja 
Fluid thinner and lefs confiltene 


] a Time or Term granted 
8 or gaining alonger Time 


7——oner 


AT 


A’ritta? [0/2 Ree.) the Rigging of a Ships alfo Imple- 

A’riteg ments and Tools pertaining to Husbandry: It 
was alfo fometimes underRood of warlike Harnels or Accoutre- 
ments. 

Artittatus Equus [ Old Lazo Records Ja Hrfe drefi'd 
in his Geers or Harnefs, for the Bulinels of the Cart or 
Plough. 

To Atri’xce [attingere, L.] to touch lightly or foftly. 

Arri're [of attour, F.} Women's Apparel, Drefics and 
Farniture. 

Ta Arrire, to dref, to adorn, 

Artine [in Heraléry] the Horns of a Buck or Stag. 

Artire [with Botan] the third Part belonging to_the 
Flower of a Plant, of which the two former are the Em- 
palement and the Foliation, and is call'd cither arid or Jemi- 

orm. 
f Forid Avrine (Botaey) is commonly call'd Thrums, as in 
the Flowers of Marigot’s, Tanjey, &c. thele Térums Dr. Grew 
calls Suits, which confilt of two, but molt commonly of three 
Pieces . the outer Part of the Suit is the Floret, the Body of 
which is divided at the top like the Cozc/fip Flower into five 
Parts or diftinét Leaves. 

Semifiver Avvine (Botany) this confitts of two Parts, #. ¢. 
the Chives (which by tome are called Stasvina) and Semets or 
Apices, one upon cach Attire, 

Artrains, drefling, adorning. ' 

Arrinixc [with Spertjmen ) the branching Horns of a 
Buck. 

A’rtitupes [in Parnting, Statuary, &c,) { attitedini, Tt. ) 
the Pollure of a Figure or Statue; or the Difpolition of its 
Parts, by which we difcover the Action it is engaged in, and 
the very Sentiment fuppofed to be in its Mind. 

Arto’LLens, raifing or lifting up, L. 

Arrotrens auricalam [with aAxetemifs] a Mutcle that 
draws up the Ears itis joined to that Part of the Membrane 
of the Scull, called Pericrative, and is inferted to the upper 
Part of the fecond Cartilage of the Far, Z. - 

Arrouiess Nares (Anatomy) a Muicle of the Nofe, ferving 
to draw up the Nodlrils. L. 

Arrotcens Orulum [with Avatomifs] one of the fix Pair 
of Mufcles of the Eye, allo called Superéms. 

Arroure’stes [with dmetemifs) a Pair of Mutcles, which 
acting both together draw the upper Lip intire, upward and 
outward; but if but one of them moves, one Side of the Lip 
only is drawn obliquely, LZ. 

Aero'erres Stupor 

Attonirus Moiwk 
Planet-itruck, 7. 

Arronna're Rem [Law Term] to turn over Mon 
or Goods; i.¢, to appoint them to fome particular Ufe or 
Service. 

Atrorxa’ro faciende vel recipiends [Lew Phrafe] a Writ 
which a Man, who owes Suit to a County or a Hundred, Wa- 
pentake, &’e. and defiring to eonititute an Attorney to appear 
for him, obtains to command the Sheriif or other Officer to ad- 
mit him. 

Arro’rney? [Atturnatus, L. of ad and tourner, of tour, F. 

Arrurney § a Turn, g. d. every Man in hie Turn] a Per- 
fon appointed by another to do fomething in his Stead, particu- 
Jarly to follicite and carry on a Law Suit, 

Arrorxsy General, is one who is appointed by general 
Authority to manage all Affairs or Suits of the Community. 

Attorney General [of the Xing] one who manages all 
Law Affairs of the Crown, either in criminal Profecutions or 
otherwife; efpecially in Matters of ‘Treafon, Sedition, &s, 

Arronsey special is one who is employed in one 

Attorney particular§ or more Caufes particularly {pe- 
cified. 

Atro’rnisuip, Procuration; alfo the Office of an At- 
torney- 

Atrornxy of the Court of the Dutchy 6f Lancafter. The 
fecond Officer in that Court, being for his Skill in Law placed 
there as Afleffor to the Chancellor of that Court. 

A Letter of Avtoxsy, a full Power. 

ATTO'RNMENT 3 {in Law] is when the Tenant attourns 


[in Pbyiek] the Difeafe called an 
Apoplexy; alio a being blafted or 


ATTou'RNMENT to or acknowledges a new Lord; or a 
transferring thofe Duties he ow'd to his former Lord to an- 
ether. 

To Attra'cr [attrafum, L.] todraw to one’s felf, to al- 
lure, to entice, 

Artra‘ction [ F. Attrazione, It. of Attradio, L.] draw- 
ing to, the drawing of one Thing to another, L. 

ATTRACTION Se Mechanicks] the A&t of a moving Power, 
whereby 2 Moveable is brought nearer to the Mover. The Po- 
wer oppolite to Attradtien is called Repuliion. 

ATTRACTION [ in matural Pilo/o pty ) that univerfal Tend- 
that all Bodies have towards one another, from which a 


en 
Surprizing Phoenomena of Nature may be eall- 


at many of the 
PF accounted for. 


A T 


Artas‘crive fattraiif, F. attrattioo, It. atrative, Sp. of 

attradiivas, L.) apt to attract or draw. 
_ ArtRacrive Force [in Phyieks) is a natural Power inherent 
in certain Badics, whereny they st on other dittant Bodies, and 
draw them towards tkemfelves. T'his by Peripatetics is called 
the Motion of Attrattion, aud fometimes Suéion. But modern 
Philofophers do generally explode the Notion of Attra¢tion, af- 
ferting that a Body cannot aét where it is not, and that all Mo- 
tion is pertortmed by mere Imputfion. 

Atrra‘crive Power [according to Sir Ijaar Nesetom] is a 
Power or Principle whereby all Bodies and “the Particles of all 
Bodies mutually tend towards each other. Or Artradtion is the 
Effett of tuch Power whereby every Particle of Matter tends 
towards every other Particle. 

Arrracrive, Sui. a Charm, Bait, or Allurement. 

Arraactivery, by Attraction. 

L.J the 


Arrra‘ctivenrss [of attrafif, F. attrafions, 
[in Péyick } attraéting or drawing Medi- 


drawing or attracting Quality. 

ATTRAHE'NTIA 

A'TTRAHENTS cines, fuch as by their minute Particles 
open the Pures of the Body, fo as to difperfe the Humours, cau- 
fe the Parts to {well and draw Blifters in the Skin, ZL. , 

Arrricra tiox, a handling, feeling, &e. LL. 

AY reisuve [Lattriévt, F. atiridute, Me. atribyte, Sp. of 
attributers, of attritue, L.) a Property which agrees to fome 
Perfon or ‘Thing; ora uality which determines tomething to 
be after a certain Manner. 

_Arraisures (with Diviner) certain Properties or glorious 
Excellencies, aferibed to God, to render us the more capable to 
prada iu as that he is Eternal, infinitely Wife, Good, 
; Sp RIBUTE ictal aera | an Epithet given to any Sub- 
ject, or it is any Predicate thereof 3 atev f. 
himed or denied of any Thing. ee ae 

Arraisure (in Metaphyicks] a certain formal Reafon {ub- 
fequent to the Reafon of the Subject, and Proceeding from its 
bur yet fo as not to be reaily diltinet from the Subject. 

To A’rraipute [attridwer, F. attribure, Why atrifiir, Sp. 
. attribuere, L.] to umpute a Thing to one; to father it upon 
him. 

Positive Attainure, fuch as gives a Thing fomewhat, as 
when we jay of Man, that he is emsmete, 

Negative ArT RisuTe, that which denies or takes away fo- 
mewhat, as when we fay of a Stone, that it is imenimate. 

Common ATTRIBUTE, is that which agrees to feveral differ- 
ent Things, as Animal, 

Proper AvtRipute, fuch as agrees to one Kind only; as 
Reajfon to Mankind. , 

A’ttriputes communicable of God (with Divine] belong- 
ing to the divine Faculties of Aéting, are Power and Demi- 
nicn. 

Artrisutes communicatle of God [belonging tothe divi 
Will] are Fujtice, Goodne/i, Foichfiteiens _ at 

ArrRisures communicable ot God [belonging to the di- 
vine Underltanding) are Knewledge, Wifdom, Providence. 

Artrisutes /acommunicable of God, are Simplicity, 
Fmmutability, Infiniteness. 

Arreisures [in Pasating and Scu/pture] are Symbols added 
to feveral Figures to intimate their particular Otficeand Charatters 
as an Eagle to Jupiter, a Peacock to Fumo, a Caduceus to Mer= 
cary, a Club to Herewles, and a Palm to Viorye 

Atraisu'tion, Ailignment, Delivering, Applyin 

A’rvraive [attritus, ra worn, galled, ay he 

Arrai’TeNess [of atsritws, L-) the being much worn. 

Arreition [F. aterizisme, It. atricion, Sp. attritio, of 
attero, L. to rub together] a Rubbing, Fretting or Wearing s 
alio that Motion of the Stomach that aiiuits in Digeition. 

Arrririon [with Divines] a Sorrow or Regret for having 
offended God, arifing from the Senfe of the Odioutnels of Sin,’ 
and the Apprchenfion of having incurred the Lofs of Heaven and 
Punithment ; or, as others detne it, the lowelt Degree of Re- 
pentance, a flight and imperteét Sorrow for Sin. 

Arrairion [in Philojophy} a Triture or Fridion » fuch a 
Motion of Bodies againft one another, as ftrikes of fome fuperfi- 
cial Particles whereby they become lef and lefs, 

ATTu’RNeY, fee dtsorney. 

Ava'ce 3 [Old Lew) a Rent or Duty which every Te- 

Avi'sace § nant of the Manour of J’ritt/e in Effix, paidto 
the Lord on St, Levmard’s Day, for Liberty of Pannage or feeding 
Hogs in his Wood. 

To Avat'. [ valere, It. avaliar, Sp; of ad and waters, 
- valoir, F.] to be profitable, ferviceable, or advantageous 

0. 

Avat'LaBe, that may be profitable, 
Account. 

AvatLasty, profitably. 

AvalLasrensss [of oulsir, F. or ad and valere L.] Con- 
ducivenefs, &e. 4 

Avariment, Uieliluels, Profit, Advantage, 


Unity, 


avail or turn to good 


Avant 


AV 


Avant [F. «canto, It.) before, forward. : 
Avant (a Term of Diidain) away, be gone, out of my 


ren nt-Foss [in Fortification] a Mort or Ditch fill of Water, 
running round the Counterfearp on the outlide next the Coun- 


_terfcarp on the outlide next the Country, at the Foot of the 


Glacis. : 
Avant-mure [/vant-mur, FP. in Fortification) an outward 
all. 


Avast Peach, an early ripa one. 

Avan Ward, the Van-guard or Front ofan Army. 

Avanta’ctum, Profit or Advantage, Od Kecords. 

A’vanice [F. acurizia, lt, avaricia, Sp. avaritia of ace, 
L, to crive} Covetoufaels, an inordinate Defire of Money ; allo 


Niggardlinets, 


Avarice is reprefented by a hideous, pale-fac'd old Wo. 
man, with a difcontented and deicéted Afpect, and a fiwoln Belly, 


-upon which fhe lays one of her Hands as if in Pain, and in the 


other fhe gripes a Purle clofe ty'd, on which her Eyes are fix'd; 
by her Side ttands a meager Wolf, as an Emblem. of Voracity. 
Her Palenc(s proceeds from her Envy, twwhich torments her to fee 
her Neighbours richer than herfelf; her Eves are fix'd on her 
Parfe, it being her chict Delight. The Wolf denotes the vora- 
cious Humour of the covctavs, who would have other Mens 


-Goods by Hook or by Crook. Plate IL. Fig.g. 


Avari cious [ acariciewx, F. avaro, It. avariciéis, Sp. of 
‘avarus, L.} covetous, clofe-fited, niggardly, ftingy. 

Avariciousiy, covejoully, — 

AvaRiciousness, covetoufnels, — ; 

Ava’ rou Wh csi L.] covetous, pinching, miferable. 
Ava'sr [ probably of bata, It. and Sp. of a and harttan, Dy. 
bold, it is ensugh) make, halle, difpatch. 

Avast [Sea Word] hold. flop; flay. 

Avau’scers 2 [with Hunt(mmen) the {econd Branches of a 

AVAUNCHERS Harts-horn. : 

. Avau'nt, Begone, away, Milter, | 

Avuasa’pt, Morning Mulick, fueh as is play'd at Break of 
Day, before a Door or Window, a Serenade. , a. 

-Avaat’n [in France] the A& of inheriting after a Foreinger, 
dying in a Country where he is not naturaliz'd. 

Av‘ain [with Horfemen] a broken Going or Pace of a Horfe 

an Amble and a Gallop. : 

Au’surs jee of brun cbfenr, or cbjcur érwn, F.] a dark, 
brown or chefnut Colour. 

Av’ction, an Increafing, L. 

Auction, any publick or open Sale of Goods, wherein the 
higheft Bidder is the Buyer, L. 

© Auction, to fetto publick Sale. 

Av'erion [with PLy/.] the Nourifhment of a Body, where- 
by more is reflored than was loft or decay’d; an Increafe of Vi- 
gourand Strength. 

Avcriona’rit [Old Records] Regraters, Retailers of Com- 
modities. 
Avuction’cen, one who fells or manages a Sale by Auc- 
ap ore pa’rion, a Fowlings catching Birds, £. 

Avu‘ctive (of awd: of auges, L. to increaie} of an augment- 
ing, increafing Quality. 

_ Aucrora’tiox, a binding one's felf an Apprentice or Ser- 
vane, L. 
Aucu'paBie [ aucupadilis, V4.) fit for Birding and Fow- 


: 2 pa’crows [ audace, It. audaz, Sp. of andax, L. whence 
aydacien, F.] confident, ever-bold, daring. 

Aupa'ctousty, impudently, boldly, daringly. . 

Avpa’crousness? [ audace, F. andacia, lt. and Sp. auda- 

Aupa'cirr citas, L.] Confidence, Saucinefs; allo 
Rafhness. 

Av’prave [awdibilis, L.) that may be heard. 

Av’prety, ina Manner to be heard, 

“ Av’oreceness [of audidilis, L.) Capablenels of being 
ard. 
aay ts ne (F. Audienza,lt. Auaiéncia,Sp. of Audientia, L.] 
Hearing; alfo a Company or Afiembly of People, hearkening 
to fomething fpoken. . 

Avpience [in Polit, Affairs ] the Ceremonies prattifed at 

Court at the admitting Ambailadors and publick Minilters to a 
rine. 

ge ni xce Cowrt, a Court appertaining to the Archbifhop 

of Canteréury, which, tho’ inferior in Antiquity and Dignity to 

the Court of Arches, is of equal Authority. 

Avptexpo & terminands [in Law] a Writ or rather Com- 
miffion, direéted to certain Perions for the trying and punifhing 
fuch Perions as have been concern’d in a riotous Aflembly, In- 
furreétion or other heinous Mifdemeanour. 

AubiE NTES $ [Catechumens or Perfons newly inftructed in 

Aupito'res§$ the Myitcries of the Chriltian Religion, and 
not yet admitted to be baptiz'd, 


AU 
’ Av’ptr [he heareth, Z.] a Hearing and Examining an Acs 


count. 

‘To Avpir an Account, to examine it. 

Aupi'ta Querela (in Low] a Writ that lies againft him who 
having taken a Statute Merchant, or Recognizance, or where 
Judgment is given againft, é&*r. upon his Complaint, fhewing 
fome jutt Cau, why Execution fhould not be granted; asa 
Releaie or other Exception, 

Aupt'riox, Hearing, L. 

Avu'vitor [ Avditeur, F. Auditore, Tt. Auditor, Sp. and L.] 
a Hearer, an Examiner ofan Account ; alfo a Hearer of a Lec- 
ture, Sermon, or publick Oration, 

Auprror [ in Law ) an Officer of the King or fome other 
great Perfon, who yearly examines the Accounts of Under-Offi- 
cers accountable, and makes up a general Book with the Differ. 
ence between their Receipts and Charges, and their AWecstien; 
or os alfo an Suagyer paid by each Merchant, ac- 
cording to his Cargo, toa Mafter of a Ship upon fpecial Occa- 
frons, when he faffers Damages. cll - 

Avprro‘aivs meatus [Agatomy) The Pallage which con- 
veys the Air to the Auditory Nerve, 

Aupitors Conevntual 2 (Officers anciently appointed by 

Auptroers Collegiate the Religious to examine and 
pals the Accounts of the Houfe. 

Aupirors of the Exchequer, Officers who take the Accounts 
of thofe who colledt the Revenue, Taxes, sc, 

Avoiroxs of the Mint, thoje Perions who takethe Accounts 
there, and make them up. 

Av’pirors of the Priff or Impreft, Officers of the Exche- 
quer, who make up the Accounts of Jre/znd, Berwick, the 
Mint, Cuflotns Wardrobe, é'c. . 

Aupiror of Receipts [in the Exchequer] An Officer who 
ar the Bills of the Tellers, enters them, &r. 

U'pivory [ Auditerivi, Auditeres, L. ttaining to the 
Senfe of Hemings alfo an Ailembly of Tendaee _ 

Aupirory [.fyditoire, PF. Awditorio, Tt. and Sp. Asdites 
rium, L.) a Place where Leétures, Orations &f¢. are heard. 

_ Aupitony Nerves [with Anat.) a Pair of Nerves, arifing 
from the MeduHta sb/ongate,. and diltributed the one to the Ear, 
~~ to the Tongue, Eye, Nofe, Lips, €r. 

UDIToRY, the Seat or where a Magittrai 
fits to hear Caufes. ... ‘. ee eee 

Av'pitress [ duditrix, L.] A Female hearer. 

Aveztrana, the Filbert, a Nut, Z. 

Aventa'ne [in Heraldry) as a Grofs Avellane is a fort of 
Cros, that is fo call'd from ‘its Figure, refembling four Pilberds 
in their Husk or Cafe, joined together at the great Ends, 

Ave Maria (i.e. Hail. Mary) a Salutation of the Virgin 
Muar ¥- 

A'venace [ of avena, L. Oats, } a certain Quantity of 
paid to a Landlord inftead of fome EK eee aes Rent by 
the Tenant. 

To Ave'nct [avenger, F.] to take Vengeance on an Offen- 

T, 

Ave'ncers [according to Cornelius Agritpa) the at 
re Page whole Prince is Ajmedaas - z= pene ith Onder 
ultice. 

A'venor, an Officer belonging to the King’s Stables, an Une 
dermaller of the Horfe. who provides Oats, ce. and iwears in 
all the Officers that belong to the Stables. 

A’vens (Botany) an Herb. : 

Aventura [in ancient Writers] voluntary Feats or Trials 
a Skill at Arms, Tournaments, or military Exercifeson Hor- 

back. 

Ave'sture 2 [in Law] a Mifchance, caufing the 

Apve aaa of a Man without Felony, Sseaee 
drowned by falling into the Water or burat by falling into the 
Fire accidentally. 

A'venve [evenue, F.) a Paifige, Entrance or Wa i 
open to a Pinks ’ : oe 

AVENUE in a Garden) a Walk or Row of Trees, &'r. or a 
Walk planted on each Side with Trees, 

Avenue [military Art] a Space left for a Paffage into a 
Camp, Garrifoo or Quarter; an ing or InJet into any 
Fort, Baition or other Work. 

A’ver, a labouring Beaft. 

Aver Corn, a Rent anciently paid in Corn to religious Hou- 
fes, by their Tenants, &&'¢, 

Aver Land, fuch Land as the Tenant did Plough and Man- 
ure, evn averiis fais, for the Ufe of a Monaftery or the Lord-of 
the Soil. " 

Aver Silver, a Cuftom or Rent formerly fo called, Old 
Records. 

Avr'r Penny, a Contribution of Money towards ths King’s 
Averages or Carriages, to be quit of that Duty. ; 

To Aver [ averer, F. everare, It. everar, Sp.] to affert 
the Truth, to aiurm or avouch, to proves 


. 


Vv Ave‘na 
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Ave'na [Doom's-Day Book} a Day's Work; or Ploughman's 


ages, i.e. 8 Pence. 

A'verace [in common fed Hays Harber which the Tenant 
owed the Lord to be y¥ Hories orCarriages. 

A’verace [with Hufbandmen) Pafture or Fodder for 
Cattle, efpecially the Eddifb or Grafs after Mowing or Reap- 
ing. 
aula [of aveir, F. to have, or aver Cattle ] in Law 
fignifies Oxen and Hortes for the Plough ; alfo fome times 
any Cattle or perfonal Eftate, as Cusuila does all Good and 
Chattels. : 

Averace (Averia, It. andSp. dberte or Haberie, Da. and 
Germ. in Navigation and Commerc} fignines the Damage which 
the Veflel or the Goods or Loading of it fuitains, from the Ti- 
me of its Departure to its Return; and alio the Charge or Con- 
tributions towards defrayiny, fuch Damages + alfo the Quota or 
Proportion which each Merchant or Proprietor in the Ship or 
Loading is adjuged upon « realonable Lttimation to contribute to 
a common Average ; 2!/0 a {mall Duty, which thofe Merchants 
who fend Goods in another \ian’s Ship, pay to the Maiter for 
his Care of them over and hove the Freight. 

Averpuror'se, fee Avoirduprife. 

Avenuts Captis in Withernamium (in Law) a Writ for the 
taking Cattle to his Ufe, who has had his Cattle illegally feized 
by another, and driven out of the County where they were 
taken, fo that they cannot be replevied. 

Ave’ament [aeeramento, It.) an Affertion of a Thing to be 
truc, an atirming, &c. F 

AVERMENT fin Law] an Offer of the Defendant to make 

ood or juftity an Exception pleaded in Abatement or Bar of the 
Plaintif sAétion. ; 

General Avexment [in Law] is the Conclufion of ev- 
ery Plea to the Writ, or in Bar of Keplications or other 
Pleadings. : 

Particular Avenment [in Late] is when the Life of a Te- 
nant for Lite, or a Tenant in Tail ts averred, and the dverment 
contains as well the Matter as the Form. 

Aveant [with aacient Naturalijls} Lakes, Grottoes, and 
other Places which infeét the Air with poifonous Steams and Va- 

urs. 

Yass rauncaTion (in Hy/bandry) a feraping, cutting or lop. 
ping off the fuperfluous Branches ot T'rees. L. 

Averru'nxctr [among the Romans) a certain Order of Deities, 
whofe Office was to avert Dangers and Evils. 

Ava'nss [ averse, Sp. of aver/us, L.) that diflikes or cannot 
endure a Thing ; not inclined to. 

Ave'RSION [ F. averfione, It, averfion, Sp. of averfe, 

Ave’eseness § L.] a being averie to or from, or having no 
Inclination for ; alfo a turning or driving away trom. 

Aversa'tion , a hating, abhorring, refufing; a turning 
away from. LZ. 

Ave'nsasre [ever/abilis, L.) to be or that may be turned 


away from. 

Ave'rseness, Diflike to, 

To Ave'at [avertere, lt, and L.) to turn away from, to 
drive or i 


back 
Ave'att [in Horferanfbip) 2 French Word us'd in the Man- 
age, as applied to the Pace or Motion ef a Horfe, that's enjoined, 
regulated and required in the Leilons. 

A’very [of avena, L. Oats) the Pisce where the Oats or 
Provender of the King’s Hortes are kept. 

{ probably of alf, Du.) a Fool or filly Fel- 
Le low. 
Auvca'r robably of abeger, Du.] a Carpenter or Coo- 

AUGER Tool rot ti Holes. 

Avu’ce {with Afromomers) the Apogeum, or that Point of 
the Orbit of a Planet, in which a Planet being, is fartheft diftant 
from the central Body, about which it rolls, and is then flowelt in 
its Motion. 

Au ctor [with Vine Drefers] as to plant Vines @ la Auge- 
Jet, is vo dig fimall Trenches in the Form of a little Trough, to 
ake the Slips or Shoots, which are afterwards covered with 

arth, F. 

Avce’a [ancient Deeds) a Ciftern for Water. 

Aucss (4ronomy] two Points in a Planet's Orbit, otherwifc 
calied Apfides. 

_Aveur [(ichte or ichtwas, G.] any Thing. Milton, 

To Avome'nt ie pqeok F, aumentare,\t. angmentar, 
Sp. of augmentare, to to increafe, to improve. 

PA chy EF. a It. auminte, Sp.) an 
cereale, gement, an /mprovement. 

Aucmentation Court, a Court ereéted by King Heary 
VIIL. for the Increafe of the Revenues of his Crown by the Sup- 
preilion af Monafkeries, sc, 

Avome'xtum, Growth, Increafe, L. 

Auémesrations [in Heraldry] are additional Charges fre- 
quently given as @ particular Mark of Honour, and generally 
borne either on an Efcutcheon or Canton. 


AU 


Avemestun fylladicum Tin Gram] is when a Lettér or 
Syllable is added at the inning of a Word, fo that the 

umber of Syllables is increated , as 7U4]e, trum]e, itude, 
TiTvps. 

AucMentum ftemporale [in Gramemat.] is when a fhort 
ate is changed into a long one, or a Diphthong into a 
longer, 

vomentum febricum [ with Phyjfcians ) a Computa- 
tion from what tone the free of a cated Fever has 
feized upon the whole Mafs of Blood, till it came to the 
Height. 

Au‘curat [euguralit, L.) of or belonging to an Augur or 
Soothfayer. . 

To Au’curate [sugerer, PF. of augwrare, L.) to con- 
aoe Au‘cursE jetture or gucls ; to fuppofe, to fur- 

To Au’curize, to praftife Divination by Birds, 

Aucurs 3 (F. duguri, It, dAugurs were fo called cither 

Avoures§ of avium ze/fu, the Gelture or Aying of Birds, or 
aviarm gerrita, the Chirping and Chattering of Birds, Rostw/us 
the Founder of Rome was himfclf a great Proficient in the Art of 
Augury, and as he divided the City into three Tribes, fo he a 
pointed three Augurs, one foreach Tribe. The Principal Order 
of their Priefts, who divined by the Flight of Birds, their Man- 
ner was to lland on an high Tower, holding their Litwas or 
divining Staff in their Hand, and with that nt by a Motion, 
as it were, dividing the Heaven into feveral Quarters, made their 
Obfervations, from which of thefe Quarters the Birds appeared 
and on that Quarter offered Sacrifice and made Prayers, and af- 
terwards gave their Jndgment 5 they were at firit but three, but 
afterwards were augmented to filteen, their Perfons were in- 
violable, and their Character unimpeachable on any Crime or 
Caule whatioever. 

_ Avcu'ny [augure, F. aagurie, It. of avgurium, L.) divin- 
“,, sce Flight of Birds, J 

food Aucunry is reprefented in Painting by a young Man 
cloth'd in Green, a Star over his Head, and he uses a Son. 
Green is a Token of Hope and confequently of good Luck, be- 
caufe Green promifes a plentiful Crop; the Star denotes 
Succels; the Whitenefs of the Swan is a Sign of good Luck, asa 
ere crow betokens bad. Plate ll. Fig. 10. 

u'cust [ Aoit, F. Ageifo, lt. Sp. and Port. of 
L.) the feventh Month in the Year, ‘e called from the — 
who having conquered Egypr, and put an End to the Civil War, 
entered that Month into his fecond Confulfhip. It was before 
call’d Sextile, being the 6th Month in the Courfe of the Year, 
beginning at March, 

Aucust, the Ancients painted Aagu/? like a young Man, 
with a fierce Countenance, drefied in a flame-culoured Robe, 
having his Head adorned with a Garland of Wheat, and havin 
a Basket of Summer Fruits on his Arm, and a Sickle at his 
bearing a Victim. 

Au'’cust [Aaguftust, L.) Imperial, Royal, Majeltick, Sacred, 
Venerable. 

Aucusta’tia, Feltivals inflituted in Honour of Ca/far Au- 
gufius, on the rath of Ofoder, becaufe in this Month he retarn- 
ed to Rome, adorned with Laurels of Viétory and Conquelt, 
having left all the Provinces of the Empire in Peace, 

Avou'stNess [of awgu/fe, F. Augu/fus,L.] Royalnels, Mae 
jefticalnets, Venerablencis. 

Aucusta‘tts Lanerg the Romans] a Title given to the 
Pontif or Priclt, who directed or fuperintended the Games per- 
formed in Honour of Avgu/fus. 

Aucusta‘kis, a Title given by the Remens to all the Offi- 
cers of the Emperor's Palace ; alfo_to certain Magiftrates in Ci- * 
ties, alfo to the Leader of the firit Ranks in an Army. 

Avucustas Confejion, a Confeflion of Chriftian Faith made 
by the Proteitants in dugu/fa, i. ¢, Augsburg in Germany, A. C. 
1530, 

Sauer Friers, a Sett of Black Fricrs, of the Order of 
St. Augu/tin. 

Aveousti’stans, Hereticks who held that the Gates of Heav- 
en were not opened till the general Refurreétion. 

A’viany [aviarium,L.] a great Cage or Place, where Birds 
are kept. 

Asvaity [ avidite, F. aviditd, It. of aviditas, L.] Gree- 
dinefs, Eagerncts, eager Defire. 

Avi'so, Advice, Intelligence or Advertiflement of fomething 
to be made known. 

A’virous [aeitus, L.) that which came to us by our Ancef- 
ftors, ancient, of long ing. 

Avisame’NtuM, Advice, Counfel, Old Rec. 

Avi'punous [aviduls,L.) fomewhat greedy. 

read sgeg kb [xpenn, Sax. crofs, perveric, &¢,) untoward or 
un * 

Awamattty, untowardly, unhandily-. 

Auxwaxpnass [of penn, Sex,) Unhandines, &-. 

Avreticn [auleticni,L J belonging to Pips: Aveg 

Act 


AU 


Auta, a Court Baron, O/d Rec. 

Av’tick [in fome foreign Univerfities] an Art which a 
yome Divine maintains upon the Admiffion of a new Dottor of 

vinity. 

Ave w [in France] a Meafure, at Rowen is equal to an Ell 
Englifh at Lions, 1. 016, at Calais to 1. 52. and at Paris to 
© 95. 
eu mpar ( Armoire, F. Armaro, It. of Armarium,L.] a 
Cupboard for Victuals, . 
fo foonrt up, but the Bead in the Aumary. A Repri- 
mand, ticularly to Children and Servants who are eating as 
foon as they get out of Bed. 

Aune 2 a Germain Meafure of Rhenifh Wine, containing 

Awe 40 Gallons 8 

Au'mecer @ [Amelette, F.] a Pancake made of Eggs, after 

A'MBLET é the French Way. 

Au’Moxe [Law Word) for Alms. 

Tenure in AUMoNe [ Law Term ) is where Lands have been 
given to a Church or religious Houic, on Condition that fome 
Sort of Service be performed, as that Prayers be faid for the good 
of the Soul of the Donor. 

Aumo'nenr, a Diltributer of Alms, an Almoner. 

Av'ncen Weight [probably g. 4, Handiale Weight) an an- 
cient fort of Weight or Balance, with Scales Pendant, or Hooks 
hanging to each End of a Beam, which being raifed upon the 
Forefinger or Hand, fhewed the Difference between the Thing 
weighed and the Weight. Bur this, by reafon of Deceit ufed in 
it, was forbidden, quite prohibited, 22 of King Char/ss I. 

Au'ncratus, antiquated, O/d Records. 

Avoca’t1on, a calling away, a Lett or Hinderance. 

Avocato’rta, a Mandate of the Emperor of Germany, to a 
private Subjeét of the Empire, to ftop his unlawful Procec- 


Avo’catory [avecateire, It. of evecare, se agg ss , 

To Avoip (cwider, F. To empty or void, when it fignihes to 
void or rather of eviter, F, which has the fame proper 
Signification; which is te fhun evitare, It. evitdr, Sp.} to thun, 
to quit or Icave. 

To Avotp (ina Phyfcal Senfe) to difcharge or cait forth by 
Urine, Stool, to. 

Avor'pancx [in Law] is when a Benefit becomes void of an 
Incumbent, which is either in Fad or Law. 

Avoiwance [in Fal} is by the Death of the Incum- 


t. 

Avotpance {in Lew} may be by Ceffion, Plurality, Depri- 
vation, Defignation, &e. . 

Avoir pu pois [i. ¢. to have full Weight) a Weight of 16 
Ounces to the Pound, commonly ufed in weighing Grocery and 
moft Commodities that have Wafte, or Refufe, it is in Propor- 
tion as 17 Ounces to 14 of Troy Weight. 

Avorn pv’ Pols (in Lew] foch Merchandifes as are weighed 
by this Weight, and not by Trey Weight. 

ates a Flying away; [in Chymifiry an Evapora- 
tin 

Keoserrs, a Bird called a Scooper. 

To Avoucn [avewer, F.] to vouch or anfwer for another ; 
go affirm y, to aflert or maintain. 

Avou'cuanie, that may be avouched. 

To Avo'w [aveuer, F.) to own, confefs, or acknowledge, to 


nt. 
To Avow [in Law) to juftify a Thing already done. 
Avowse 2 (avout, F, Law Term] he to whom the Right 


Apvowre$ of Advowfon of any Church belongs, fo that 
he prefent thereto in his own Name; and is diftinguifhed 
from thole who prefent in another's Name as 2 Guardian for his 


Ward, ec. ; 

Avowenty, openly, manifeltly. 

Avow’ry [advoueri¢, F.) is when a Diftrefs has been taken 
for a Rent, &¢. and the Party diftrained, fues a Replevin; the 
Taker thall have Avowry, or jultify his Plea for what Caufe he 
took it, 

Avow’sat, a Confeffion. 

Avow'ray [4volterio, It.) Adultery. 

AvrtsPaLLer, a Phrafe ome times us'd by Englih Writers, 
to fignify at the Worlt, F. 

Aura, agentle Gale or Blatt of Wind; an airy Exhalation 
ér Vapour agentle Breeze, a cool Air. 

Avuna’ntium [of asram, L. Gold) an Orange fo called from 
its Colour. 

ane Alexandrina (in Medicine] a Sort of Opiate or An- 
tidote. 
Avre'tia [Botany] the Herb golden Floramour or Gold 
Stachados. 

Aurea (with Nuturalifs) the firlt apparent Change of the 
Fruca of any Infeét. 

Aurora (with Remifb Schoolmen] a {pecial Reward bef- 
towed on Martyrs » Virgins, Dogtors and other Saints, on ac- 
count of their having rmed Works of Supererogation. 


AU 


Aursotra [with Painters, &c.) a Crown of Glory wi i 
! ainters, Sc. ty with which 
ad pe fr a are adorned, as a Mark of their 

AuRiIcHa’LcuM [ detivaaxcr. Gr. fidtiti 
commonly called Brak pata of Conrad pot Feary rary 


Marit. 
Avaicnatcum [in Chymeal Writers) is ex- 


S$ ag ya by one of theic Charaéters. 
URES, anancient Punithment is 
a of cutting off the Ears of Church Robbers at pti F . 
ons. 
Avar'comum [Botany] a kind of Crowfoot, L, 
a cg a Ear, the outfide of the Ear L. 
vricura [with Botanifts) the Herb Borage; al : 
~ called Bear's-Ear, or pl Rices/as, cia Raras 
Vaicre [Anat.] the external or that P. i i 
ae ee from the Head. : =o 
urRicuLa Cordis [ with Anatom. ] the two Auri 
Heart, coy =o Batt, over the 3 Big rer = ae 
receive the Venal Blood from the Vera gar, ; 
as . Were to meafure it into the Ventricles, rar least La 
vricuta Jude [Pharmacy] Jews-E ubftan« 
ce that grows on the Trunk of a der -t000, oe 
Pg nicuLa Leporis [Botany] Hare's-Ear, or Scorpionwort, 
oo “y> a) the Herb Moufe-Ear, L. 
uRi‘cuLaRr [uwrteulaire, F. auricu/are, It, if 
of auricudaris, L.) of or {poken in the Ear, A ern 
AURICULAR Conftfion [ with Reman Catholicks 
they whilper in the E 
fellors. 
Avaicura‘ais digitus, the Little.fj called 
it is ufed y to pick the Ear, Z. —< — 
Auaicucarivs, a Secretary, Ofd Rec. 
Auricuium, a Cale that con ; in’ 
ars ’ tains Gold, or Gold calcin'’d to 


Auri’FE Rous [eurifer 1] Producing or bearing Gold. 


; fuch 
ars of their Pricits and Fa Hh Con 


Auairtam @ the urple Standard of St. Demis, bo 
Awairtamas§ formerly in the har s, Borne 
loft in Flanders, 5 y Wars againit Jnfidels, but 


therm Coden contig aa 
low orpiment or orpine, L, ; Ppsaiidnerantad ons 

r\ ‘oa (with Chymical Bri- 
C_D Sur ee) expre by one of thefe Cha- 


Aunrcraruy [of exrem and n Writing, Gr. it. 
Aber fet gl lla al 

Au‘ris, an Ear, LZ. 

rmecphy doy an Ear-picker, L. 

uro’ra [ of dura, or Aveg, Gr.) the Morning Twili 
the Dawn or Break of Day i Chich Rd ins to hier wae 
Sun is come within 18 Degrees of the Horizon, and ends when 
it is rifen above ve : 

Aurora was feign'd by the Ancients the Daughter of the 
and the Moon, and was painted a Virgin ot : ruddy naan 
xion, having Wings, and with a yellow Garment. In one 
Hand holding a Torch, and with the other ftrewing Flowers 
generally fitting in a Chariot of maflive Silver. Pé. IL. Fig, 11, 

Aurora borealis (i. ¢. the Northern Twilight) an extraordi- 
nary Meteor of luminous Ap nee, which is vifible in the 
Night-time, in the Northern Parts of the Heavens, 

eit ge nag ia pe ors 

u’RULENT ntus, L.} flowi ith i 

Avie Gol L. J oe 

Aurnum fulminans [with Chymifs:) i. ¢. thundering G 
Powder made of Gold Sitolve? in i: reealis, and ee 
ed with volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack or Oil of Tartar, they 
call it alfo Saffron of Geld, and Fulminans, becaufe that bein 
—— Not 4 by F ire, Pareabacl a gentle Warmth, haul 
over ire in a in, it ites iv i 
Thunder, L. iia Ricdtabaap aie 

Aurum mofaicum 2 [ with Chymi/ts] a Compofition 
2 Anan “aufoums ufe of by Panic and treat legge 

y ona C a t is compounded of a Mix- 
ture of Quickfilver, Sal Armoniack, Tin snd Sulphur fablimed 
all together, L. 

Aurum potabile [i.¢. drinkable Gold] Gold rendered Li. 

uid, or as fome define it, a Medicine made of the Body of 

Id, reduced «without any Corrofive) into a Subftance, Blood 
Red, Gummy or like Honey, which gummy Subftance, fteep- 
ed in Spirit of Wine, acquires a ruby Colour, and is called 
Tinfture of Gold. 

Aurum potabile [ with Phyfcians ] fome rich Cordial witht 
Pieces of Leaf-guldin x. L. 

Aurum 


TU 


Avrum Regine (2. ¢. Queen's Gold] a certain Revenue pe- 


‘culiar to a (Queen, Confort o Great Brita, 


AuscutTa’ttow a hearkening or liltening to, L. 2 

Av’srex, a Diviver by Birds; the Manner of his ipo 4 
this Divination was thus # the Ju/pex Rood upon a ower wit 
his Head covered with a Gown peculiar to his Office; which 
was called Loca, and tarning his Face towards the Eajt, hold- 
ing a fhort, ftrait Rod in his Hand, onlv a little turning at one 
End, called Litews 3 he marks out the Heavens into 4 Quarters, 
having done this, he flays and waits for the Omer, on which 
Quarter the Birds fly on. - ae 

Avuspi'cia? [ol Avis a Bird, and con/picis to behold or ob- 

Au'sPick $ farve) Obfervations and Prediétions taken from 
Birds. 

Some of thele Aufpicta or Omens tvere taken from the 
Chattering or Singing of Birds and others from their flying: 
The former they called Ojciaes, the latter Prarpetes} of the firit 
Sort were Crows, Pics, Owls, &c. of the fecond, Eagles, Vul- 
tures and the like. : : 

Thefe dnipicia were al taxen from Chickens in a Coop, 
or Penn, and the Manner of Divining from them was as fol- 
lows : The Aufpex or Anzur, made his Obfervation early in the 
Morning, and commanding a general Silence, ordered the 
Coop to be opened, and threw down a Handful of Corn 
or Crumbs to them, and by their Actions afterwards took the 
Omens. ; 

If the Chickens immediately ran fluttering to the Meat, if they 
{catered it with their Wings, ifthey palt by it without taking 
Notice of it, or if they Aew away 5 they accounted the Omen 
to be unfortenate, and to portend nothing bute Danger or Mil- 
chance. . 

But if they leaped immediately out of the Coop, and fell to 
picking up the Mcat fo greedily, a8 to let fome of it drop out of 
their Mouths apon the Pavement, they looked upon it as an 
Omen, of aflured Happinefs and Succefs. ; 
© Avsrr'cian [an/picialis, L.) pertaining to Seothfaying or 
Divination. ; 

Auspi'cious @ [eu/picialis, L.) Fortunate, happily begun, 
~ AvspretaL $ profperous, favourable, lucky. ; 

Av’spice [F. aujpicio, It. and Sp. of aafpiciune, L.] a Kind 
of Soothiaying among the Remans by the Flight, Chirping, &e. 
of Birds ; alia protection. © . ; 

Ausri'crousty, projperoufly, 

Ausrr'ciousness [aajpice, F. aufpicivm. L.) Profperoufnets, 
Happineis. 

‘Av'stin, the South-wind, alfo the South Part of the World, 
L. This Wind was feign’d by the Poets fo extreamly hot, that 
Gu fome times fet Fire to Towns and Ships : According to fome 
ahe Offipring of j/rews and Heribea, as others feign of Ae- 
das and Aurora. 

. Ausre'ne (F. aufero, It, and Sp. of aufferus, L.] fevere, 
crabbed, Stern of Countenance; alto ; 

Auste'ne Taste [auferus, LJ a Tafte, which leaves fome 
Roughnefs on the Mouth and Tongue, as Vitriol, &e. 

. AusTe'rELy, feverely, crabbedly. 
* Ausre’neness 2 [ aufteritt, F. anfteritd, It. of ax/eritas, 

AusTE RITY $ L.} Severity, Stri¢tnefs, Rigour ; alfo 
Roughnefs in Talte. 

Austs’ruLous [auferulus, L.] fomewhat harfh. 

Austra (au@rulis, L.] Southern. 

Avsrrat Signs [Affrenomy] are the fix Southern Signs of 
the Zodiack, via. Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornas, A- 
guariatand Pisces. 

Austarne [aujrinus, L.} Southern, Southerly. 

Avsetu’racus, a Golhawks hence a Falconer, who keeps 
thele kind of Hawks, is called an Ojringer, 

Auta NceList [aut AG, of du]as himfelf, and ay- 
yt a Meilenger, Gr. ] a Perfon who does his own Mel- 
ace. 

. ChuTan Deort [ F. Lew Term] is where Perfons fue or 
gre fued in another's Right, as Executors, Adminiftrators, 


t. 
ng ee Acquit, a Plea by a Criminal that he was he- 
retofore acquitted of the fame Treaton or Felony, F. 
Autne’nTicaL® [authentique, F. autentice, It. and Sp. aw- 
AuTHE'NTICK $ thenticus, L. of dvdevtinis, Gr.) that is 
of geod Authority , generally approv’d or allow'd; allo credible s 


allo original. ; . 
AutHe'nticatness, Genuinenefs, the being fupported by 
good Authority. 


AUTHE'NTICKLY 2 credibly, folemnly. 

AUTHE NTICALLY 
| Aurne’sricks, the Name or Title of the third Volume of 
the Reman Civil Law, fo termed becaule it has its Autority from 
itself, as proceeding trom the Mouth of the Emperor, It is a 
‘Tome of new Conititutions appointed by the Emperor Fu/finian 
atier the Code, and introduced into the Body of the Law under 

Book. - 


sd 
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Av'tuon (Auteur, F. Autore, Ie. Autor, Sp. and Port. of 
Auther, L.) one who is the dirlt Caute of a Thing, alfo the Con- 
triver, Inventor or Maker of a Things alfo the "Compofer or 
Writer of a Book ; alio the Head of a Party, Fadtion, &c. : 

Auruo’rirative, maintain’d or done by or having Au- 
thority. 

AuTnorritati’vecy, by, or with Authority. 

AuTHo'RITATIVENESS (of Austoricas,L., 7 the aéting by’ 
Authority, authoritative Appearance. 

Autuo’rity (autherité, F, awtorita;\t. euteridad, Sp. of 
autheritas, L.) Power, Rule, Préeminence; alfo Credit; alfo a 
Paflage quoted out of an Author to make good or prove what 


was taid. 

Autno'rity is reprefented by a Woman half naked, holding 
in one Hand a Sphere, with the 12 Signs of the Zodiack; and in 
the other an Image, which holds in one Hand a Branch of Palm, 
and in the other a Garland. ; 

Sometimes as a Matron, feated in a noble Chair, cloth’d with 
a Gold embroidered Garment, holding a Sword in her right 
Hand, and a double Trophy of Books and Arms by her Side, 
Her Age denotes Authority, as does alfo the throne; her fplendid 
Habit the Preeminence Perluns in Anthority have over others 5 
the Sword lifted up fhews the fovercign Powers the Seepter is 
alio a Badge of Authority. See Plate Il. Fig. 12. 

To Avu'ruorize (authorifer, F. avtortzzare, It. awterizar, 
Sp.) to impower, to give Power or Authority; alfo to Counte- 
nance. 

Autoce'rnarus [of du}ds his own, and xépaa re 
Head) one who is his Sat Matter. z within 

Avro’curnoness [ ajay Seves of deddg itfelf, and > Say 
the Earth, Gr.J] the Original and firft Inhabitants of an n- 
try, g. {prang out of the very Earth itielf, and saniculeity the 
molt ancient People of Athens in Greece were fo named. 

Auto'crasy [duroxersia, of avis felf, and xpd] G» Pow- 
er, Gr.) having Power in him(clf, Supremacy. 

AUTOCRA‘TICAL (of duroxextixds, Gr} Selfpowerful, 

AUTOCRATO’RIAL §  fupreme. 

. Auroce'neat [of autopers, Gr. a Self-Birth } Self-begot- 
ten, produced by itielf. 
Autocra’PrHical, of or pertaining to a Perfon’s own Writ- 


Auro’craruy [autegraphum, L. avleyergly of av]i¢ and 
rte, Gr. to write] the peculiar or own Hand hedge} of we & 


in 


icular Perfon 5 alio the Original of any Treatife or 
in Diitinction from a Copy of it. . 

Avutoxine’sta [ duJoxmuzia, of dvjég and xevrtw to move, 
Gr.) a free moving of itfelf to and fro. . ; 
ere ore [evJoaeyia, Gr.] a {peaking of or to one’s own 

_ Automaton [avtemate, F. automate, It. automaton, L of 
évToud)iv, of av]is and petiouas, or duToud]d¢ fpontancous, Gr.] 
felf-moving Engine ; a Machine which has the Principle of Mo- 
tion within ittelf, going either by a Vice, Screw, Spring or 
Weight; any Piece of Mechaniim that feems to move ot itielf, as 
Clock, Jack, Watch, &e. 

Automaton [with Pdyfc. Writers] the Motion of the 
Heart, the Working of the Bowels. 

Avroma Ticat 2 [of duroua)3s, Gr.) Self-moving. 

AUTO MATOUS 

Auto'MaTORY [aztomatoria,L.] the Art or Science of mak- 
re Cloks, Watches, &#¢. and fuch Machines as move of them- 

Ives. 

AuTo'xomy [durevouia, of av]d¢ and bu Law, Gr.) the 
living according to one's Mind or Preicription, 

Aurto'rsy [autepiia, L. of durotia, of duis and SJouar, 
Gr. to view) the View of any Thing taken by the Sight; ox 
the feeing with one’s own Eyes. 

Auro'pricateT, with one’s own Eyes. 

Auto'PHoros [auvrogogds, of av]i¢ =< to bear, Gr. in 
the Civi/ Law] a ‘Thief taken in the very 4 or having the 
Thing he {tole about him. 
hl Serere ass the Principle or Opinion of God's fubfifling of 

imielf. 

Aurorue’tst [of av]d¢ and Oxts God, Gr.) one who belic~ 
ves God's Self-Subfiftence. 

Au'tumn Ca/vile, a fort of Apple. Cc 

Autumn [dutomne, F. Autunne, It. Otomo, Sp. Outonss 
Port. of Awtumnus, L.] Harvett, the Time from the fixth of 
Auguft vo the fixth of Nevemier. ‘The Egyptians us'd to exprels 
Autumn [ Hicreg/ypbically] by a Serpent diftilling Venom into 
the Body of a Man. 

Autumn, as an allegorical Deity, was reprefented by the An- 
cients as a Woman, comely, tho’ ripe in Years, richly clad, 
crown'd with a Garland of Vine Leaves, having in one Hand a 
Bunch of Grapes, in the other a Ceray Copia fill'd with Fruit. 

It is alfo reprefented by a Man in perfeét Age, clothed like the 
Vernal, and likewife girt with a Starry Girdle, he holds ohne 


rags but chofen by the 
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Efand a Pair of Scales equally poled with a Globe in each; in the 
other a Bunch of divers Fruits aud Grapes. Mott of thefe are 
declared in the Vernal, they being the fame Age denotes the Per- 
fection of this Seaton, when Fruits are ripe. The Balance or 
Libra is one dt the twelve Signs of the Zodiack. 

‘Aurusn is likewile freq. -nt!y reprefented by the Goddefs Po- 
mond. 

Autumn § [ with Aickymiits ) th: ‘Time or Seafon when 
the Operation of the Philotopher's Stone is brought to Ma- 
turity. 

rey wat [autornal, F. autumnale, Te. otomal, Sp. of au- 
tumnatis, L.] of or pertoining to Autumn, 

Auru'MNaL Poiat [with Aros.] is one of the E uinottial 
Points; being that from which the Suu begins to deicend towards 
the North Pole. 


Aurumxat Eguinex (Affrom.) the Time when the Sun isin | 


the Autumnal Point. 

Aurusnan Signs [ djfrom.) are thole thro” which the Sun 
pafles during the Autumn Seaion 5 they are Libra, Scorpiws and 
Sugitterias 

‘Aurumna’tia, thofe Fruits of the Earth that are ripe in Au- 
tumn or Harveft, 2. 

Autu'mnity [autwmnitas, L.) the Time of Harvelt. 

Auru’aey (auturgia, L, of aulés felf and Epyav, Gr. Work] 
felf-working. 

Avu'tsiox, a pulling or plucking away or from, L. 

Aux, fee duge or Apogeur. 

Auxests [dubiess, Gr.) Increafe. 

Auxests (with Réetoriciams) a magnifying or enlarging upon 
any Thing too much. ; 

Auxi’Liary [awxiliare, F. aufiliaris, It. of auxiharts, L.] 
that come to aid or aflilt s — 

Auxittary Verbs (with Grammar.) are fuch as help to form 
or conjugate others, as to bave, am, to be, in Englijhs Eire, 
avoir, Fr. 

Auxi'traries [in Military Affairs] Auxiliary Forces, Regi- 
ments railed in the City of London upon ome extraordinary Oc- 
caficn, to ait the Trained Bands; allo the Forces of a toreign 
Prince fent to the Affiltance of another, 

Auxitta’tion, Help, Aid, Succour, &r. L. 

Auxt'.ium, Aid, Help, Succour, Supply, £2. . 

Aoxtiium [with Phyyjicians) any Medicine that is good againit 


- a Difesie, L. 


Auxitias Curie (Old Records} a Precept or Order of 
Court, for the citing and fummoning one Party at the Suit of an- 
other, L. 

Auxttium fucere alicui in Curia Regis (i. @. to be the Affif- 
ter to and Sollicitor for another in the King’s Court) an Office in 
ancient Times folemnly undertaken by fome Courtiers for their 
Dependants, 2. 

uxtuium ad filivm militem faciendum, aut fliam mari- 
tandam, a Writ direéted to the Sheriff of every County to levy 
or colleét a reafonable Aid towards Knighting the King’s Son, or 
marrying his Daughter. ; 

Auxitiam petere (Law Term) to pray Aid or Suit in a Cau- 
fe; as when an infcrior Tenant is 5 me and is incapable to 
defend the right in his own Name, he prays Aid of the fuperior 
Lord to afliit and juttity bis Plea. Z. 

Auxitium Regis, Money raifed for the King’s Uie, and Ser- 


vice, L. 
Auxitium Ficecomitum, the Aid or cuftomary Duties paid to 
the Sheriff for the better Support of his Office. 2. 
Aw [probably of achte, G. Head, Care] Fear, Dread, 
Awe Oblervance, Refpett. 
2 fiand in Aw, to be in Fear, have a great Refpect for any 


one. 

To Aw, to keep in Fear and Subjettion. : 

Awan’ [in ancient Statutes] a Way-laying, or lying in wait 
to do Mifchief. 

To Await [of warhten, Dy. or warten, or auf: 
twarten, G. ] to wait for, attend upon ; alfo ready to befall 
one ({poken of Ill). 

To Awake [lrr. V. N.  op-toecben, Du. auftwer&en, 
H. G.] to come out of aSleep, to be awake. 

Awoxe [irr Jmp.] did awake. 

To Awaxe 2 [apeccean, Sex. twerken, Dy. and G. J 

To Wake to rou any one out ofa Sleep. NB. This 
Verb Adtive is a ‘ wad _ 

Awarn [ofa a io, Sax, is properly the 
je macnt os Determination of a Perfon who is neither soa Ar 

te Law, nor by. any Judge, to compofe a Difference between 
Berfons at Variance ; a Sentence or 
Judgment of Arbitrators. 
‘o Awan, to give a Judgment or determining Sentence. 

To Awarn (or Bear of’) a Blow. 

Grmahr, G. } fore- 


Aware [ Gare, Dan. Gemacr, Dua. 
feing, watchful, alfo inform’d of a Thing, 

Awa’y [apeg, Sax, twerh, Du. weg, G.] abfent, from, 
&e 


AX 


To Bear Away [epex-bepan, Sax.) to catry away. 
Ru Drive Away [xpexz opipan, Sax.) to drive off or from & 
ace. 

cathen the dat is Away, the Mice plap. 

F. Quand il n'y a point de hiehas 4 fe promenent 2 leur 
aife. The Lat. fay: Oculus Domini faginat eguum, The Ger- 
man, Des Herr Auge maftet dag Pferd. ( The Matters 
Eye makes the Horfe fat.) The Span, Vanje los Gates, eftiend 
enje fos Rates, 

Thefe Proverbs are apply’d to Servants who in their Mafters 
Abience are but too apt to {pend their Time in playing Junk- 
etting and Revelling. 

An Awe-nann, a Check upon one. 

A’wrut [of arhte, Tew. and pull, Sux.) apt to ftrike a Ter- 
ror into, terrible ; alfo to be revered or reverenced. 

Awrutty, terribly, or in a Manner proper to awake a Ter- 
ror or Aw. ' ’ - 

A'wrutness, Reverendnefs, Terror-bringing Quality. 

A’wxwaarp [ xpepd, Sax.) Unhandy at doing any Things 
alfo untoward, * 

Awt [ ale, Sex. Gel, Du, dal or dale, G, Alene, F.j a 
fharp-pointed Tool ufed by Shoemakers, Se. - : 

Awn of Hine, 350 Pound; fee Au/n, 

Awn 2 [with Husbandmen] the Spire or Beard of Burley, or 

ANE other bearded Grain; alfo the Beard that grows out 
of the Husk of Corn or Grafs. ' 

A’wnine [on Board of Ship] a Piece of Tarpawling, Sail, 
&¢. hung about the Decks, over any Part of a Ship, to skreen 
Perfons from the Weather, Sun, Rain, &¢. 

Atwnsen Weight, See Auncel Weight. 

Awoke, vid. To Awake. 

Awry, not ftrait, diltorted, E's, vid. H’ry. 

Ax 2 [ocre, Sux. are, Dan. Are, Dy. and L. G. Spt, 

Axe$ G. Abizi, Goth, ali of €rqe or degge, Celt.) the 
Edge Point or Sharpnefs of a Thing. of ¢Zirn, Gr.] a Tool ufed 
by Carpenters, &c. 

Axen, or dxel-Tree, vid. Avis. 

Ax verce, an Herb. c 

Ast tia [in Anatomy] the Cavity under the upper Part o 
the «hrm, ors mie the pombe L. Aik 

Ax'LLaR {axillaire, F. of axillaris, L.] of or belonging 

Axt'ttrary § to the Arm Hole or Pit. 

Axt'tirary Artery [in Anatomy] is that Part of the Subeig- 
vian Branches of the afcending Trunk of the Aorta, whith is 
got out of the Cheli, and pafies into the Armpits. 

Axutary Veins (Anatomy) the two Branches of the afcend~ 
ing Trunk of the Vena Cava, called alfo rami Jubclavii, which 
run obliquely under the C/azicuée, and having pafled them go 
up to the Arm-pits. 

Axt'nomancy [axinomantia, L. of dEmwouavttia, Gr. of 
é2wn a Hatchet, and uavreia, Gr.) Divination by an Ax or 
Hatchet, which they fixed fo exa¢tly upon a round Stake, that 
neither End might outpoife or weigh down the others then they 
A and repeated the Name of thoie they fufpeéted ; and the 

erfon, at whofe Name the Hatchet made any the leaft Motion, 
was pronounced Guilty. 

A’xtom (Axiome, F. Afioma, It. Axioma, Sp. and L, of 
a@Ziouc, Gr.] a felt-evident Trath, or a Propofition whofe 
Truth every Perfon perceives at the firt Sight, a Maxim, a 
general received Ground, Principle or Rule im any Art or 
Science. 

Axt'oma [ with Logicians ] is the difpofing one Argument 
with another where a ‘I hing is faid to be or not to be, 

Axtoma’ticns [Axiomatici, L. of afsouatinele Gr.} Per- 
fons worthy ot (ome Dignity or publick Office. 

A’xis if Axe or Aijfiex, Fs Affe, It, Exe, : Eixo, Port. 
Axis, L. O’ghe, Da. O. and L. G. aihfe, G. Eax, Sax.] an 
Axle-tree of a Cart, Coach, Waggon, &¢. : 

Ax1s, properly fignifies a Line or long Piece of Iron or Wood, 
pafling through the Center of a Sphere, which is moveable upon 
the fame. 

Axts (with Anatomif:] the third Vertebra or turning Joint 
from the Scull. 

Axts [with Betanifts] (by a Metaphor taken from the Axis of 
a Wheel, which is that (mooth Part about which is turns, is the 
fmooth Part in the Center of fome Fruits about which the other 
Parts are difpofed. 

Axts [in Grometry] a firaight Line conceived to proceed from 
the Vertex or Top of a Figure to the Bate. . 

Axis of the Earth (Geography) is a right Line upon which 
the Earth s its daily Rotation, 

Axis of @ Planet (Ajiron.) is a right Line drawn thro’ the 
Center of the Planet, and about which it revolves. 


Axis of a Circle 2 (Affronomy] is a ftrait Line 
aS Axis of a Sphere pafling ‘thro’ the Cenfer 
from one Side to another, and is the fame as Dia- 
meter. . 
Axis of Rotation [ Gecmetry] an ima- 
F 7 Axis of Circumoolution § einary night Line, 


AX 


about which anv pline Figure is conceived to revolve, in order 
renerate a Solid. 
mr . fl [in Gesenetry] is otherwife called Cathetws,as 
Axis [ofthe Jone Capital] is a Line pafling perpendicular 
through the middle of the Eye of the Volute. ; 
Spiral Axes [ Archited. ) is the Axis of a twifted Column 
drawn {pirally, in order to trace the Circumvolutions without. 
Axis of a Magnet, is a Line pafling through the middle of 
a Magnet length-wile, in fuch manner that however the Magnet 
is divided, the Loaditone will be made into two Loaditones, if 
the Divilion be according to a Plane wherein fuch Line is 
und. : 
ar 1s {in Peritredto)] a Machine for the raifin of Weights, 
coniiiling Of a Cylindrical 
Beam which in the Axis, 
lying Horizontally , and 
{upported at cach End by 
a Piece of Timber, and 
fomewhere about it, it kath 
a kind of Tympanum or 
Wheel which is called the 
Peritrochiam , in the Cir- 
cumference of which are 
made Holes to put in Staves (like thofe of aWindlefs or Capitan, 
in Order to turn the Axis round the more cafily, to raile the 
Weight by a Rope that winds round the Axis. 
Axas [in Comick Seétioms] is a Line that goes 
A thro’ the middle of the Figure, and cutting all 
the Ordinates at right Angles. 





Tranfoerfe Axis [ofan Evlipis or Hyperdo- 
fa} is the Axis AP lait defined. It is alfo 
called the fir? or principe! Axis, in Contradif- 
tinétion to the Conjueate or Secondary Axts. 


Conjagate Axis 2 [of an Evlipjis] is the 
Secomiary Axis $ Line FE drawn trom 
the Center of the Figure C, parallel to the Or- 
dinate MN, and perpendicuusty to the Tranf- 
verle Axis AP, 
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Axis Determinate [itt an Hyperbola] is a 
right Line drawn between the Vertexes orTops 
of the oppofite Settions. 


Axis indeterminate [of an Hyper.) is a right Line, which 
divides into two equal Parts, and at right Angles, an infinite 
Number of Lines dea parallel to one another within the Hy- 

rbola. 
are 1s [in Mechoricks] as the Axis of a Ballance, is the Line 
upon which it turns or moves. : 

Axis of a Cylinder [ Mechan. ] is that quicicent right Line, 
about which the Parallelogram is turned, which by its Revolu- 
tion forms the Cylinder. 

Axts of a Cowick, is the right Line or Side upon which the 
Trianglé turns or makes its Motion in forming the Cone, 

Axis [in Opticts) isthe Ray, which of all that are fent to the 
Eye, falls perpendicularly on it, and which confequently pailes 
thro’ the Center of the Eye. 

Common Axis? [in Optichs] isa right Line drawn from the 

Mean Axis Point of Concourle of the two Optick Ner- 
ves, thro’ the middle of the right Line, and joins the Extremity 
of the Optick Nerves. 

Axis of @ Lens [Optichs] is a right Line paffing along the 
Axis of that Solid, whereof the Lems ts a Segment. 

Axis of any Glajs [Optichs) isa right Line drawn perpendicu- 
larly through the Center of the Glats, and if it be a Convex 
Glals, thro’ the thickeft Part; or if it be a Concave Glaf, thro’ 
the thinncft Part (which in each of them is termed the Pole of 
the Glals ) direétly on the Center of the Sphere, of which the 
Glas Figure is a Segment. 

Axis of ducidence [in Diopsricks ] is a right Line drawn 
‘thro’ the Point of Incidence perpendicularly to the refracting 
Surface. 

Axis of Refrafion, is aright Line continued from the Point 
of Incidence or Refradtion, perpendicular to the refracting Sub- 
ftance, along the farther Medium. 

Axis of the Wocld [Affrencmy) is an imaginary Line, fuppo- 
a to pafs thro’ the Center of the Earth from one Pole to the 
other. 

Axis of the Zediack [Afroncmy] is a Line conceived to 
lng the Earth, and to be bounded in the Poles of the Zo- 

a 

Axu'xeta, a kind of Fat, the foftelt and moiftelt of any that 
is in the Bodies of Animals ; alfo the Swarf or Greafe in the Ax- 
le-tree of a Wheel; Boar's Greafe, 

Axuneta [ of Gla/i J called alo the Salt or Gall of Glafs, is 
a Scum which is taken off from the ‘Top of the Master of Ghis 
before it is vitrified, 
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Ay, Yes. 

Ave, Ever, afar Aye, for ever. 

A’yen [Lote Word] a Writ that lies where the Grand- 
father dying poflefs'd of Lands or’Tenements in Fee Simple, and 
a Stranger abates, fo as to difpoffels the Meir, 

A,yxy (€per, Du. and G. Eggs, becaufe at that Time they 
are hatched of Eggs} a Nelt or Company of Hawks. 

Avyzame'sta [in Lace) Ealements in Grants of Conveyance, 
including any Liberty of Paflige, High-way, Water-Courfe, 
&¢, tor the Eafe of the Tenane. 

Aza'tpus [Old Records} a poor forry Horfe, a Jade, 

A’zares [in the Turkish Army] are the old Mufiu/men Bands, 
more ancient than the Jumizaries themielves, but very much 
defpis'd ; they are made ufe of as Pieneers, and are (emetimes 
merely a Bridge vo the Horie in Marfhy Grounds, and fo many 
Fafcines to f}l up the Ditches of a Place befieged, 

A’zerove [with Botenifs] a kind of Medlar-tree, the Lea- 
ves of which are like Parfley, the Flowers grow in Clufers, and 
have feveral Leaves, which appear Rofewife, the Fruit is {mater 
than a Medlar, red, and of an agreable Tafle, 

A'zimen Degrees [ difrst. i. e. lame oy. weak] certain De- 
grees in the Zodiack, fo termed, becaufe they pretend that Per- 
ions born when any of them afcend, are commonly affified 
“ - Blindneis, Lameneis, or fome other natural Imperfeétion 
Marae. : 

A‘zimurn [Arcam] is alloan Arch of the Horizon com- 
prehended berween the Meridian of the Place and any other Azi- 
muth Circle. : 

Azimu ca Compass, an Inftrument ufed ad Sea fo i 
Sun's Magnetical Aatieail 7. i ad 

Agimutu Deal, one whele Style or Gnomon is at ri > 
aed the Plane of the Horizon. : pale igen 

ageeteed AzimutTu (4@ronorry ] is the appa H 
of the Sun from the North is South Pan of fey al noe 

A’azimutits [in ?remsery] are great vertical Circles, which 
cut one another in the Points called Zemith and Nadir, as the 
Meridians or Hour Circles do in the Poles, and pafs through all 
the Degrees of the Horizon at right Angles. 

A’zones [of Zavn, Gr. a Zone or Country) with Mysho/s- 
gifts, fuch Gods as were not private Divinities, of any particular 
Country, but were acknowledged as Gods in every Country, and 
were worlhipped by every Nation, 

A’zones, lilands of the Atlamtich Ocean in 40 Degrees of 
North Latitude, where fome Geographer, place the firft Meridian 
for the Longitude, 

Azotn [with Alchymi/?s] the fir Matter of Metals; alfe an 
univerfal Medicine ; alfo the Mercury of a Metal. 

A’zure [of Azur, FP. Azurrs, lt. or Azul, Span. which 
— Blue, or of Lazulzs Lapit, L.] the Colour of the 
Sky. . 

A’zure [in Heraldry) i. ¢. Blue; this Colour, 
Guillim lays, conitts of much red and a little white, |=- 
and repreients the Colour of the Sky ina clear, Sun-]==—— 
fhiny Day, and in Engraving is exprefs'd by Lines S 
drawn a-crofs the Shield, as in the Efcutcheon. 

This Colour fignifes Juftice, Chaftity, Humility, Loyalty, 
and eternal Felicity ; of Worldly Virtues, Beauty, Praife, Meek- 
nefs, Humility, Viétory, Perfeverance, Riches, Vigilance and 
Recreation; of the Planets Venus and Jupiter; of Metals, Tin; 
of precious Stones, the Jury Stone ; of the Months of the 
Year, Septeméer; of the Days of the Week, Wednejday and 
Friday ; of Trees, the Poplar; of Flowers, the Violet; of 
four-looted Animals, the Cameleon; of Fowls, the Peacock s 
of human Conttitutions, the Sanguine; and of the Ages, 
Youth. 

The Azure, the Sky or Firmament, Milson. 

A'zycos (22v7@,Gr.] a notable Vein proceeding from the 
Vena cava, wd palling to the Vertebra’s of the Back; it takes its 
Name from its being fingle. 

Avzxma [of "Auuds, Gre of @ without, and fui, Gr. 
Leaven] the Feat o unleavened Bread obferved by the Jews 
for feven Days before the Pafiover, during which Time it was 
uwlawful to eat leavened Bread. 

Azyites [@Quuiles, Gr.] Perfons who communicate of 
the Euchariit with unleavened Bread, 
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B Roman, Bé Stalick, Bb English, RE Greek, 5S He. 
B éreto, are the fecond Letters of thele Alphabets. 

B, in Exelifo Words, is not heard or pronounced after ex, in 
the fame Syllable, as edimd, durd, rbumb, thumb, &c. and in fo- 
me Words after m, it takes the Place of ¢, quicicent, to lengthen 
the Syllable, as in Chimds, Comb, Womb, &c. 

B in the fame Syllable before ¢, is like wife not pronounced; 
as Delt, Dester, Doubt, &c. wi 

is 
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B is ufed as an Abbreviation of feveral Words, as B. A, Bac- 
calaurevs Artie, a Batchelor of Arts; BV. Bouta Virgo, is e. 
the Bleifed Virgin, fc. Maria. 

B hg ‘Puctations of Authors) thands for Bork, 

B fwith the Arciezts) a Numeral denotes 300, 

i with x Dah over it, fignifies 3000. 

- fin Maujick Bosks) fznites Buys or Baffi. 

B. C. fin Mafick ae oa Ba ffo Continue, Mal, 

B MI [inthe Scale or Muir4) is the third Note. 

Foreigners learning the Enz.) Tongue muit take Care to 
diltinguith very well berween p and J; there being a great many 
Words of very different Significations, wisich have no other Dit- 
tinétion; as Bell, Pall; Bear, Pear; Bite, Pills Blot, Ploey 
Brawn, Prawn; Bull, Pull, &c. The High Germans are very 
apt to confound thele wwoLerters as they do in their own'Tongue; 
and when they have Occafion to name them fur Pear of being 
mifunderitood, they fay hard p. or folt 4. 

Baa, the Cry of a Lamb or Shep. 

Baatm (fOypa. Heir. i.e. Lords) fome learned Wri- 
ters underfland by Bawlint the deificd Souls of Men, and fo- 
me apply it ta the Semones or Serriaet, ie, to the half Gods of 
the Paguss. It is more probable, that they worfhipped the Sun 
and Stars, of Which they did daily experience their Guodneis and 
Power. 

Ba‘axtres [ from one Baanes their Ring-leader] a Sect of 
Hereticks in the ninth Century, who taught the Errors of the 
Manieccans. 

Ba’arv [O/d Records) a fort of Sea Velfel or Tranfport Ship. 

Bane [ deriv'd as iome think of Bambino, It. or as others 

Ba‘sy $ of Bab, one of the firlt Words usd by Children, 
and of an eafy Prounciation 5 others terch it from Papa, others 
from Busia a Syrian Goddels, fuppoted to have the Turelage of 
young Children ] a litde or young Infants Alfo the Form of 
* Child in Wood or Wax for Childien to play with. 

Bane 2 is by fome deriv'd of Boppe, Dv. Buppe, G. Pow- 

Bany§ pve, Fr. a Baby to play with. Others again derive 
it of Bude, Sp. Drivel or Slaver, or of Badia, Sp, Folly. 

Ba‘newrtes, flrange, odd, antick Works. 

Banoo'n [ probably of Balowin and Babion, F, Babbuino, Ie. 
but others derive it of Bade , by the Termination of making it 
fignify a great Babe, by Realon of its refembling human Kind] 
a large kind of Monkey. 

Ba’srrer, an Enemy to good Manners, and a profane Per- 
fon [Hiersg/ypbically] were repretented by @ grunting Hog, the 
filthy Dilpotition of which caufed it to be hated by af the Eaj- 
tern People, infomuch that it was a great Crime for fomePrielts, 
who waited upon the Altars of their Gods, to touch a Hog. 

Such a Peron was likewile peg ie by a Woman holding a 
Grafs Hopper in one Hand, in her other Arm a Child play- 
ing upon a Hagpipe. 

fo Ba‘eare (éabiller,F. babbelen, Dy. and O. G.] to 

ste or talk tooluhly. 
ba'onue [Judil, FP.) fimple Talk. 

Baseren [aa Balillard) a Prater, &r. 

Ba’ca, a Hook or Line of Iron, O/d Records, 

Ea’cca, 2 Berry, L. 

Baccavauarea’tus, the Degree of a Batchelor, Z. 

Baccatau’reus [i.¢. the Berry of a Laurel] a Batchelor 
of Arts in an Univerfity, as of Divinity, Law, Phyfick and Mu- 
fick, Fe. 

Bacca’tep [Jaccatus, L,) befee with Pearls, allo having ma- 
ny Berrics. 

Baccnana‘tia, a Feltival in Honour of Bacchus, celebrated 
with much Solemnity by the Ancient Greeks and Romans; thelc 
Fealts were allo called Orgya, of ‘Opyi Fury or Tranfport, by 
reaton of the Madvels and Enthufiaim, that the People icemed to 
be poffefied with at the Time of their Celebration. 

A Baccwana‘Lian, a riotous Perfon, 

Ba cenanats [Baccbanalia, L.) the drunken Feafts and Re- 
yels of Bucrbas, the God of Wine. 

To Baccuanastrze, to imitate the Bacchanals, to be rio- 
tous. 

Baccua’ntes 2 the Priciteffes and Priels of Bacchus, who 

Ba'CCHANTES celebrated his Feftivals with Cymbals, 
Drums, ‘Timbrels, Noife and Shouts, running about in a fran- 
tick manner, crowned with Ivy, Vine Twigs, &c. and carry 
ing in — Hands a Thyrfis or Staff wreathed with the fame 

jants, ZL. 

Baccua’rion, a rioting or revelling, L 

Baccnuar [Botany] the Herb Lady Gloves, L. 

Ba'ccnaracn @ [q. Bacchi ara, i.e. the Altar of Bacchys] 

Baccarac a {mall Town in the lower Palatinate on 
the Rbine, about twenty four Miles Welt of Metz, famous for 
excellent Wines call'd by that Name. 


Ba‘ccnicx [ Bacchiews, L.] pertaining to Bacchus, mad, 
frantick. 


_ Ba‘cemius [in Sram.) a Foot inGreek and Latin Verfe, con- 


BA. 
fitting of three Syllables, the firlt fhort, and the other two Jong , 


as Honcites. 
. Bacci'vrerous Plants [Botany] {ech Shrubs, Ge. as bear 
Crrics. 

Bacer’stem, a Bafin, O74 Records. 

Baccr'vorous Animaés, fuch as feed on Berries. 

Bacer'tur 2 [with Physicians] Medicines of a Cylindrical 

Ba'cevit $ Figure like a Stick, long, round Lozenges. 

Ba‘cHELER (Bacchelier, F. Baccalaureus, Le Baceelies 

Ba'cueton re, Tt. Bachillér, Sp. in the Senfe of the 

Ba'rcueLor following Article] a fingle or uamarried 
Man ; anciently it fignified an inferior Knight. 

Bachetor'’s Chbes and Walds Children are allmays 
well taught. The Defign of this Proverb is ironical againtt 
Bachelors and Maids, when the former undertake to dirc& mar- 
ried Men how to manage their Wives, and the latter pretend to 
teach Mothers how to bring up their Children, 

Bacuetor of Arts, one who takes the firlt Degree in the 
Proletlion of any Art or Science in an Univerfity, 

Bacuetor [ofa Company) a young Member rifing towards 
the State of thofe who fit in the Court of Affittants. 

Bacnetors Buttons, an Herb, akind of Crowfoot. 

Ba‘cuerornsutp [Saccalawreat, F. baccalaureatus, L.J the 
Eitare or Condition of a Man never married. 

Bacwive’nra [ancient Deeds) the Commonalty, in Diftinc+ 
tion to the Nobility. 

Bacr.xi, little Staves or Sticks, Z, 

Bacer’sa, See Baccinium, 

Ba'ccrrer {with Betani?s ] which bears Berries, 
' Bacer'rena L 

‘Baccrrer.e § 

Baccrrers 

Back [Bac, 2x. Bac or Boce) the hinder Part of the Body, 
or of any ‘Thing elle. 

Back, feems to be the fame with Bach, G. in Dutch eeke, 
a Brook or Rivulet, and fo it is fill ufed in the North of 
England, : 

Back, Adv. as back again, (bag, Dan. baack, Du} 

z Cuhar ig got ever the Debdil's 

Back, ig (pent under big Belly. 
The French fay : Ce qui vient par fa Flute, em retourne par fe 
Tambour. { What is got by the Flute, goes by the Drum.) Or, 
Lightly come, lightly go. The Utalian fay: Beni malamente 
acquificts non fagus pro. (Til gotten Goods never thrive.) And 
fo the French: Le Bien mal acguit, Sen va comme il of vente 
Thele Proverbs explain one another. 

To Back a Herje, to mount or ride him. 

To Back a Perjon or Dejign, to afhft, fupport, abet, and 
fuftain the Perfon that undertakes it. 

Back Bear [in Ferg? Law] one of the four Cafes wherein 
a Forefter may arreit an Offender againft Vert and Venifon, 
when he is found bearing it on his Back. 

To Bacxni'te [of Bac and Bitan, Sax.) to {peak ill of a 
Perfon abient. 

Back sBr’rer, on who {peaks ill of or landers a Perfon behind 
his hack. 

Bacxsr’rina, Slandering, &e. 

Back-poarn [with Navigaters] as to heave a Land on Back- 
doard, is to leave it behind the Ship. 

Back GAMMON,a Play or Gameat Tables, with Box and Dice, 

Back sinews, the Sinews of the Paitern. 

Back sinews, of an Horfe. Sinews at the Paftern, 

To Bacxsirpe [of Back and plidan, Sax.) to fall off from 
the true Religion, &e. 

Backsti'peR, one who falls off from the trug Religion, 

Bacxsirpine, filling away from, &¢. 

Bacx-staFrr . 

Back quaprast§ [in Navigatics } an Inftrument by the 
French, called the 
Englifo Quadrant, 
invented by Cap- 
sain Davis : Being 
the fimpleft and cx- 
acteft  Inftrument 
hitherto invented 
for taking the Sun's 
Zenith Diftance at 
Sea, by the Hel 
of which the Lati- 
tude is prefently 
known, 

Tt confifts of two Arches, the Arch x of the leaft Radius con- 
tains 60 Degrees, and that of y having the largeft Radius con- 
tains three Dsegroce. fe hes alfo thres Vanes 3. the Vane al 3 0 
called the Horizon Vane, that at § the Shadow Vane, and the 
Vane at E is called the Sight Vane. 

Ba’cxwarp 2 [Bacpeno, Sax.] on, at, or towards the Back 

Ba‘cxwarvs § Part ; alfo unwilling, loath to; alfo eee ; 
acts 


(with Botani/?s] bearing Berries, L. 
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a’cxwaroness [Baepeanonepye, Sux.] an Unreadinefs or 
peainpets alfo a waaivene hs Proficiency in any Attain- 
ment. 

Back stays [ina Ship) certain Ropes or Stays pertaining to 
the Main and Fore-maft, which go down on either Side of the 
Ship, and flay the Matt from pitching forward or over-board. 

Back-peart'na @ [ Bac-beponv, Sux. J the fame as Back- 

Back.BERO'ND bear. 

Ba’co [Old #’ritings] a fat Hog or Bacon Hog. 
Ba‘conf [of Baco Bach, Backe or Baerke, Text. origmally 
the Back 6f a Hog or Swine, but after taken Pars pro toto, the 
whole Beait whence : or of Saceton, Cambr. Br. or ele; of 
Becen, Sax. a Beech-tree, becaufe Hogs are fatted with Beech- 
Malt] Hogs Fiehh falted and dry'd. 

A Filitch (or Side} of Bacon, 

A Gammon (Famben, F.) or Leg, of Bacon, — 

Toface one's Bacon, or to look to one’s elf, alfo to come off 
unhurt. ; = 

The Back (or private) Stairs, thofe leading to a Prince's or 

reat Man's Appartment. 
. Ba‘cTiLe rot baculum, Le a Stick] a Candle fick. 

Ba‘cuLe (in Fortification a Swipe, Fr.) a Gate ma- 

Ba'scuLe 3 de like a Pit-fall with a Counterpoife , and 
fupported by two large Stakes 5 a fort of Portcullice 5 it is 
ufuilly made before the Corps de Garde, advancing near the 
Gates. ; 

Bacuto’metry ([cither of Burwlus, L. or BaxJegr, a Staff, 
and wiles Meafure, Gr,] the Art of mealuring Dittanees or Li- 
nes, acceffible or inacceMfible, by one or more Staves. 

Bacurus Divinatorins ie ¢. a divining Staff or Rod) a 
Branch of Hazel-tree forked and ufed for the Difcovery of Mi- 
nes, Springs, &c. ; 

Bap [ban, bev, Sax. baud, Goth.) evil, the oppofite of good, 
naught, We. 
Worsex, Worst, (dre. Comp. and Sup.) 

a Bap Bulb ws better than the open Field, That is: 
tt is better to have a Friend, tho’ he be able to afford us but litte 
Help, than to be left quite deititute to the wile World. 

@ Ban Shifters better than none. ‘That is: It is better to 
doa Thing tolerably, or as well as we can, if we can't do it as 
it fhould be, than to leave it quite undone. 

Bap, vide To Bid. ; 

Bapce [iacert. Etym. ] a Cognifance or Coat of Arms 
worn by fome Servants of Noblemen 5 alfo now by Parith- 
Penfioners ; allo a Signor Token, as white is the Badge of In- 
nocence. 

Ba‘pcer [fome derive it of Sack, Dut. and Goth. the Cheek 
or Jaw-bone, g. Backer a Bealt with ftrong Jaws, it being a 
bitiag Animal } an amphibious Creature living in Holes in the 
Sides of Rivers, and often feeding on Land. 

Bapcer, probably of dagagier, F.) a Carrier of Luggage, 

Bapcer [in a Lew Senfe} a Huckiter who has a Licence to 
buy Corn or other Provilions in one Place and to carry them to 
another to fell. 

Bapty, evilly. 

Bapcers [among the Camting Crew] defperateVarlets, who 
rob and murder near any River, into which they throw the dead 
Bodies after they have itript them. 

Bapness [bapneyye, Sex.) Quality, naughtinels. 

To Ba'rrce [ probably cither of beffer,F. to fupplant or 
theat, to mock or banter or duffitier, F. to abule or affront] to 
confound by Reafons, to put to a Nonplus; alio to difappoint or 
baulk ; to fool, to fham. 

Ba’rrie, a Sham or Trick. ‘ 

To give one the Bac to bold, to over-reach one, [ferd. of Bag- 

» Du. a Ferwel or Medal. 

A Bac (Belge, Sax. probably of Bu/ga, L.] a Sack, a Pouch, 


&e. 
= Bac [in Traffck) a particular — of fome fort of Com- 
modities, as of Pepper from 1 to 3 Hundred Weight, Gc. 

Baca (Old Law Records) a Bag or Purle. 

Bacare'tres, Toysor Trifles, F. 

Ba‘caver] “teith the Citizens of Exeter] a certain 

Bernu‘cavet Tribute or Toll granted to the Citizens 
upon all Manner of Wares brought to that City to be fold, to- 
wards the Paving of the Streets, Repairing of the Walls, and 
Maintenance of the City. 

Ba’ccace [Bagage, F. and Sp. Bagagiio, It.) Soldiers Fur- 
niture and Neceffaires ; alfo Furniture and Neceffairies for an 


Army. 
Ba evan (of carrying a Bag or Knapfack ] a Soldier's Trull; 
a Camp-whore; alfo a forry Wench. 

Ba’onto, a hot Houle, a Place with Conveniences for Bath- 
ing, Sweating, &e. 

Baonore ses? [of Bagnels a City of Languedoc] a Set of 

Bacnotians Hereticks in the Eighth Century, in rea- 
lity Manichees; they rejeéted the Ofd Tefament and Part of the 
Neto, maintain’d that God forefaw nothing of himlclt, and that 
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the World had no Beginning, and that God did not create the 
Soul, when he infuled it into the Body. 

Bac-pire, a mufical Wind-Inftrument. 

Bacue’rre [with Archited?,) a fmall, round Moulding lels 
than an Aflragal, fometimes carved and inriched with Foliagss, 
Ribbands, Laurels, &¢. 

Baua'’pumM, a Cheft or Cofter, O/d Records, 

Ba'nar [in the Eu? Indies] a Weight of 3861. Avoirdupeis at 
Mocha, the teller 625 at Mofueca, and the greater 6250 Pound. 

Bajakvou'r [in ancient Writing! one who bore or carried 
any Burden. 

Batu (Bail, F. a Lease br Farming, or of dailler, F. to deli- 
ver wp) the frecing or fetting at Liberty one arreited or impri- 
foned (upon any Action either Civil or Criminal} by Sureties 
taken for his Anpearance at a Day and Place appointed, F. 

Bait [ins Fore?) a Limit or Bound, according as a Foret is 
divided into the particular Charges of feveral Foretlers. 

Bai'taute, that may be ict at Liberty by Bail or Su- 
reti¢s, 

Bait [with Mariners] Hoops to fet up over the Stern of a 
Boat to {upport a ‘Tile. 

To Bait [dailicr, F, to give or deliver up] to fet a Perfon 
gta, imprilon'd, &r, ac Liberty by being Sureties for 


im, 

Te Batt a Boat. fee Bult, 

Baruirr [ Buslli, or Boilif, F. Baylio, Sp. prob. of bailier, 
OF. to give, to reach or deliver) an Otlicer of every Hundred, 
or Wapentake, or Town Corporate. 

Barnirr 2 [originally fignifed a Guardian, FJ a fort of 

Bai'ty Magittrate or Officer appointed within a parti- 
cular Province or Precinét to keep the Peace, and fecure the Peo- 
ple from Wrongs and Vexations. 

Baiuires [of Husbandry) thof who gather the Profits fur 
Lords of Manours, Gc, and give an Account, difpofe of Under- 
fervants, 

Batttrrs, are alfo Oficers, who arreft Perfons for Debr, 

Bairirrs Errant, Sheritts Officers appointed by him to go 
about the County to ferve Writs, to fummons County Seifions, 
Aflizes, &e, 

Bat’tirrs [of Franchifes] Officers appointed by every Lord 
to do fuch Offices within his Liberty or Precingt, as are done by 
the Bailiff Errant in the County. 

Bariiwicr [of dailly, F. and pic Sax.] the Place of the Ju- 
rifdidtion of a Bailiff within his Hundred or the Lord's Franchi- 
fe. It is not only taken to fignify the County, but generally 
that Liberty, which is exempted from the Sheriff of the County, 
over which the Lord of the Liberty appointeth a Bailiff, with 
fuch Powers within his Precinét, as an Under-theriff exercifeth 
under the Sheriff of the Country. 

Bar'ement [Law Term] the Delivery of Things, as Writ- 
tings, Goods, &¢. fome times to be deliver'd back to the Buil- 
for; fome times to the Ufe of the Buide; and fome times to a 
third Perfon. 

. Beisees [in Lew] the Perfon to whom fuch Goods are de- 
iver'd. 

Bat'tioa [in Law] the Party who delivers fuch Goods, 

Bain, a Bath or Hot-houle, F 

Bai'ram [among the Ywrés} a Feftival which they celebrate 
after the Fatt of Ramezen for three Days together, in which no 
Work is done; but Pretents are fent from one to another with 
Manifeftations of Joy. At the celebracion of this Fealt, after nu- 
merous Ceremonies or rather flrange Mimickeries in their Mof- 

wes, ‘They conclude with a folemn Prayer againtt the Infidels, 
that Chriftian Princes may be rooted out, or that they may be 
armed one againit another, that they may extend the Bounds of 
the Obfervation of their Law. 

Bai’asan (9. 4. a bare or naked Man) a poor, infolvent 
Debtor left bare and naked, who was obliged to fwear in Court, 
that he was not worth above five Shillings and five Pence. 

To Bair [probably of Baran, Sex. to allure] as to put a Bait 
on an Honk; alfo to allure or entice by a Bait. 

A Bart, anallurement, &e, 

To Bait [of Biean, Sux. or Bixan, Sax. to bite, or of 
baityen, H.-G. to hawk or fet Hawks a Flying at other Birds} 
to fer Beafts a Fighting together ; allo to vex or teaze. 

A Baitixe, a teazing Vexing ; alfo a Fighting with as a 
Bull-baiting. 

To Bait [of Baran, Sex.) to Mop upon a Journey to drink, 
eat, or take {ome Retrefhment, 9c. 

A Batt, a Reftefhment ona Journey. 

To Bait [with Fadconers) is said of a Hawk, who when fhe 
— her Wings or floops at her Prey, is faid te duit. 

al'va, a Deity of the Laplanders, which fome take to be 
the Sun, and others the Fire; being worfhipped as the Lord of 
Light and Heat. 

Bass robably either of bap, Teut. or Bajz, Engl. g. ¢- 
coarle Cloth ] Freeze of the Town of Baia in Nupies, or Col- 
cbefter in England. 
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To Bake [of Bacian aad becan, Sax. barken, Da. and C. 
baka, sv. beken, Tews, all which Wachter derives from 
ek, Phryg, Bread, from whence like wife tick is in fome Parts 
of Germany us'd for fome particular forts of Bread.] to prepare 
Dough and other Vittuals, for eating, in an Oven. 

Ba‘rex [of Bacian, Sax. Backer, Du. Secker,G. Baba. 
re, Sw. Sebkers, Tews.) a Maker of Bread. 

Baxer-éege'd, ftraddling with the Legs bowing outwards. 

White Ba’xers, this Company is of great 
Antiquity; They were a Company the firlt of 
Edscard U1. had a mew Chartert. Henry VII. 
confirmed by Heary VII. and Edward VI. 
Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, and King Fa- 
mes, Their Armsare Gules, three Garbs er ona 
Chief, an Arm ifuing out of a Cloud proper, 





holding a Pair of Scales or, between three Garbes of the 
firlt. 


Broven BaxeRS were incorporated the 19th 
of King Fumes I. Their Arms are Gules, a 
Hand ifiuing out of the Clouds proper, hold- 
ing a Pair of Balance, an Anchor in a Chief, 
barry wavy or and Azure ona Cheveron Gu- 
Jes, between three Garbes. 

Bata‘’nateD [balanatus,L.] anointed with 
the Oil of Ben. 

Ba’tance 2 [probably of di/anx, L. or balance, F. dilan- 

Ba‘LLaNnce tia, Te} one of the fix fimple Powers in Me- 
chanicks, wfed principally lor determining the Equality or Diffe- 
rence of Weight in heavy Bodies; they are of feveral Forms, as 
Scales, Steel-yards, Ee. . ; 

Batance 2 [with Afromomers) call’d in Latin Libra, of 

Banta ih which this ¢s is the Charatteriftick, is one of 
the 12 Signs of the Zediack, into which the Sun enters at the au~ 
rumnal Equinox in September; the Conttellation confills of 8 Stars 
reprefented on a Globe by the Form of a Balance or Pair of 
Scales 


Bacance [of the dir] the Weight of that Fluid, whereby, 
according to its known Property, it prefleth where it is leaft re- 
fifted, till it is equally adjufted in all Parts. 

Barance [of Trade] is the Difference or Excefs between the 
Value of Commodities imported from Foreign Countries, and the 
Value of thofe of our own native Production exported to thole 
Countries, 

To Barance [Salancer, F.] to poife or make even Weight ; 
to make an Account even; alfo to confider or weigh in 
Mind. 

Batance of a Watch, &c. the Part of it that by its Motion 

lates and determines the Beats. 
avance [in Merebants Accounts] is when a Debtor and 
Creditor are made even. 

Bava’si [ with Naturalifts 

nfually grow or flick to the 





certain Excrefcences which 
of Sea-fifh of the larger 


inds. 
. Batant'xe (dalaninus, L.] of the Fruit of the Oak. 
Bavani'res (Saaaviras, Gr. ] a precious Stone, greenifh, 
and fornewhat refembling Corinthian Brafs, 
Bavani'tis [ of BaaarG, Gr.) a Kind of round Chef- 


nut. 

Bara’nus [Serr of PONS, Heir. i,t. of an Oak) a 
kind of Maft or Acorn ; alfo any Fruits which have round Heads, 
as a Walnut, fosith Phyf Seca iat ia 

Batanus [wi ¢. ) a Suppofitory in pe of an 
Acorn, for loofening the bly L. 

Batanus [ with Anatomijts ] the Nut of the Yard of a Man 
or the Clitoris of a Woman, Z. 

Baranus Myrepfica [in Pharmacy] the Fruit call'd Bea ; but 
others take it for the Nutmeg. 

Bata’ssivs, the Balafs Ruby, a precious Stone of a faint red 
Colour. 

Ba'tast, {ee Ballaf. 

Batatro’nes [Balatrones, Hor.) an ancient Name given to 
wicked and lewd Perfons, from Servi/ias Balatro, a debauch'd 
Libertine, whence probably the Freach have deriv'd their 
Poltron, 

Batav’stium [ Baaausir. Gr.) the Wild Pomegranate- 
flower or the Tree itfelf, L. 

To ain S balbucinatum, L, § to ftutter in {peak- 

To Barau'TIaTE balbutiatum, L. ing. 

Batau’ries, ftammering Speech, L. 

Batco’ny [ dalcon, F. ced Sp. dalcone, It.] a Frame of 
Iron, Wood or Stone before the Window of a Room, commonly 
on the firft Floor, to take the Air in, and to fee at a Di- 


ftance. 

Ba’tp [Balv, Sax. bold, dalle, F. dala, Port. ‘ale, Dy. 
‘pall, G. probably of bal. C. Brit. tho’ Min/bew rather choofes 
to derive it of baly, Tews. quick; becaufe old Men are to 
Boldnefs, €9’r.) having no Hair on the Head, és'’c. it alfo fignifies 
bold, the fame, as Latin Audax, and is ftill fo ufed in the 
Northern Counties of Eng/and, and thence comes Baldwin, and 
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by Tranfpofition Bindsl¢, i.e a bold Conqueror, Eabald, hap- 
pily bold ; Erhelbald, nobly bold, &'c. 
ALD, or thread bare. 

Bato, fimple, mean, poor, 

Ba‘tpacum 2 [with Archite?s] an Edifice or Piece of 

Batpaquin Architeélure in the Shape of a Cano- 
py or Crownfupported by or fet over feveral Pillars,as a Covering 
to an Altar; alfo a pe, carried over the Holt by the Romae 
rs. Some alfo ufe it to fignify a Shell over the Front-door of a 

oufe. 

Batpacnin or Baldaguin, F. a Canopy. 

Ba’tverpasn [ probably of bald, Sax, bold, and dah, to 
mingle, g. ¢. any thing jumbled together without Judgment] a 
Mingle-mangle, rude Mixture, alfo a paltry contus‘d Dil- 
courte, 

To Ba'toeRpvasn to mix or adulterate any Liquor. 

Batoxy, poorly, meanly. 

a eel an Herb, 

aLDNEss [Balonerre, Sax.] not having Hair; alfoin res 
gard to Speech Uspolienct, J P 

Ba‘toric [Savdier, F.) a long Belt. 

Bae, a Bundle or Pack of Commodities of different Sorts and 
Cpeocites, as Silk, Cloth, &c. 

To Bave [probably of da/ayer, F. to fiveep) to fcoop or lade 
Water out of the Hold of a Ship with Buckets, or out of a 
Wherry with an old Hat. 
aoe Bare [embeller, F. imballare, It.) to make up into a 

c. 

Bate Bal, Sax.] Grief, Mifery, Sorrow. 

Then Bace ig highe#, woot (Help) is nighett. 

This Proverb is very ancient ; The Signification of it is: That 
when Things are at the worft they will mend, 

Bavevu’ca iene Deeds} a Territory, a Precinét. 

Ba‘terut [of Bel-rull, Sax.] forrowful, woful. 

Ba'LEruLLy, forrowfully, wofully. 

Bat'vo amovende, a Writ for removing a Bailiff out of his 
ao for ay ele arc in his Bailiwick. 

© Batx [ probably of valitare, L.to pafs by] to difappoint, 
to fruitrate, to pafs by or take no nel by] alfo ae 
courage. 

4 Bavx, a Ridge of Land left between two Furrows, or a 
Piece of Ground let unploughed. 

Bactx 2 [ Balth, Du. and G. among Bricklayers ] @ great 

Bawx Beam, fuch as is ufed in building; alfo a Poll or 
Rafter over an Out-hou€ or Barn, 

Batxers [in Fiery] Men who ftand on a Cliff or high 

on the Shore, and give a Sign to the Men in the 
Fifhing - boats, which Way the Paflage or Shole of Herr- 
ings is. 

Ba Lx-Staff, a Quarter-Staff. 

Bact [Bal, De. Ball, G. Ball or Boll, Su. Palla, It. Pee 
fa, Port. Pia, L.] any round Thing. 
Bact (Bal, F. Baile, It. of ba 

Dancing Meeting. 

Baus i Heraldry} a common Bearing in Coats of Arms; 
but always by Heralds call’d by other Names, according to their 
different Colours, as Oggrefles, Befants, Golps, Guzes, Hurts, 
Pellets, Plates, Pomeis, Orenges, Torteauxes 5 which fee in 
their proper Places. 

Baty and Socket [ with Mathemat.] a Device made of 
Brafs with a perpetual Screw, for holding any Teleicope, Qua- 
drant, or other Inftrument on a Staff, for Aftronomical Ufos, 
Surveying, &. 

The Bary (or Palm) of the Hand. 

The Bavw of the Foot. 

The Baur (or Whire-bone) of the Knee. 

Ba’tiance, fee Balance. 

Ba'trav? [belad, F. ballata, Sp.} a Song. 


Ba‘Lap 
a Quantity of Gravel, 


¢, It. to dance) a publick 


Ba’trast [ Gallaff, Dv. end G. 
Sand or Stones, or any Weight laid in the bottom of a Ship 
to make it fail teddy or right, and to keep it from over-fet- 


ting. 
To trench the Battast [ Sea Phrafe) is to divide or {e- 


te it 3 

east Séet [Sea Term } us'd of 2 Ship, when the Bal- 
laft has run from one Side to another. 

To Battasr a Ship, to furnihh it with Ballaft. 

Bauui'srm@ Os [of Sdaaw, Gr. to calt, and Qs, L. a Bone] 
the Sling Bone, the fame with 4frazalus. 

Ba‘LLisTER [ dalufire, F. balaufiro, It.) the Lateral or 

Ba’LiLusTer Side Part of a Scroll, which forms 
the Curl-Tuft in the Capital of a Pillar of the Jesick Or- 


der. 
BaLeister 3 [Architeftare} alfo a little Pillar or Rail, fuch 
Batiuster as are on the Outlide of Cloifters, Terraffes, 
Galleries, Ee. 7 
Ba‘tuisrers [in a Church) an Inclolure of Pillars which 
rails in the — Table. Te 
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To Ra'.iister, to incloe with Balliflers. : 

Bo tuastices [ol Ballitte Crofs Bows or Engines for cafting 
Javelins great Stones, Gee L.] the Art of maiing fuch En- 
w esia¥é Old Deeds } a whole County under the Jurifdic- 
tion of a Sheritt; alfo a Hundred with refpect to the Chief Con- 
flable, or a Manor, with refpeét to the Steward, 

Ra’iutum, afore of Fortrefs or Bulwark. 

Ba'tiocks [ Bellucay, Sex, or of Balls, Exglijh, becaufe of 
their ence the Cods of Man or Beait. 

Ba'LLon [dallon, F. balfone, 1.) a Foot-ball + alfo a lar- 

aoe ¢ Ball ufed to play wichal by Noblemen. 

BaLLoox twith Chymifis) a large round Mattrafs, or Vel- 
fe] for receiving what is dittuled or drawn off by the means of 

Te, 
coe (with Archit] a round Globe placed on the top of 
a Pillar, by Way of Ornament. ; oo ote 

Ba'uror [dulete, F. badsra, Sp ] a little Ball ufed in giving 
of Vores, being pur into a Box or Urn. : 

To Battor [#avloter, F. pallotare, It.) to vote in fuch Man- 

cre 
‘ Battota 2 [ Bzaas7#, Gr.) the Herb Stinking Hore, 

BaLLore ; hound, L. 

RALLora'Tios @-% particular Method of Voting at Elec- 

Ba iitorine é tions, by Means of litthe Balls of feveral 
Colours, when every one who has a Vote puts in fuch a Ballot 
accurding to the Diverfity of the Candidates. 

Ba'tiu trape [dalutrade, FP.) a Row of Ballitters or fmall 
turned Pillars, of fuch a Height as a Man may lean his Elbow 
upon them ; fixed upon a Terrace Walk or ‘Top of a Building 
to divide it into two or more feparate Parts. _ 

Baim [drauee, F. daljame, It. and Sp. of bu/frmum, L.] the 
Juice or Oil of a certain Tree, growing in Puliffine or Egypt, 
Very precious and of a very fanative Quality, 

Baim i {in Botaay] an Herb of a fragrant Smell. 

BaLM-MINT 

Bacat-apphe avd GentTite a Plant, 

Baumy, of the Nature of, or refembling Balm. 

Ba’uxeary [dalxearivs, L.) belonging to Baths, &e, 

Bato neany Haheaien, L,.] a Bath or Stove. 

Barweatony [ dalneatorius, L.] belonging to a Bath or 
Stove. 

Ba‘tweum, a Bath, a Washing Place, a Bain, Hot-houfe or 
Stew, L. ; 

Bauneus [with Pbyieians) a bathing of the whole Body or 
the Lover Parts only., 

Bauneum arene [with Cbyrvifs) aSand-bath, when 

Baneum erena/um é Flowers, Fruit and other medicinal 
Tngredients, are put into a Cucurbite and infufed, the Vedlel 
being fet in hot Sand, Ge. 

BatxeumM Marie { with Chymifs] is when a Cucurbite 
that contains any Matter to be dittiltd, being ftopp’d clo- 
fe, is ict in a Veflel of Water fo as to be gently and 
gradually heated. Some corruptly call it Bavecwm Maris, i, ¢, 
a Sea-bath. 

Batneum Vaporis (with Chymi?s] the vaporous Bath 

Batseum Vaporsjum is when the Veilel that contains 
the Matter is fet in another, half full of Water boiling hot, and 
is heated by the Vapours or Steams that arife from it. 
Baunevat fulpiwrevm, a Bath having the Virtues of Brim- 
fone. : 

Barota’pes [in Horjeman/bip] are the Leaps of a Horle be- 
tween two Pillars, or upon a {trait Linc made with Juftnels of 
Time, with the Aids of the Hands, the Calves of the Legs, and 
in fuch a manner, that when his Fore-feet are in the Air, he 
dhews nothing but the Shoes of his Hinder-feet without yerking 
out. - 

Ba‘tsam [ Baacauoy, Gr. of TY b » ie @ the Prince 
of Oils, Bax, PF. baljamico, lt. the'Juice of the Balfam or Balm, 
anc fome other natural Ballam, as of Tesi, Perw, &c. 

Basa [wich Chymifts} the Preparation of {ome Salts, as ‘ 

BatsaM of Saturna, a Solution of Saccharum Saturni, i. e 
Sugar of Lead,made with Spirit or Oil of Turpentine, and digef- 
ted til] the Matter has affamed a red Tindture, 

Batsam of sulphur [with Chymy?s] the oily Parts of coni- 
yy gas diifolv’d m Oil of Turpentine, or fome other dif- 
itill'd Oil. 

Bausam [in Pharmacy] certain Liquors extraéted or drawn 


from Guus and rofiny Subltances, as Nervous Balfam, Sciatick 


Baliam. 

ApepeeBick Balfam, a fweet-fcented fpiritueus Subitance of the 
Coniitence of an Ointment, a Perfume. = 

Batsa'aicn [ daljamique, F.] pertaining to or having the 
Quality of Baliam. me 


a'LsaMATeD (dal/cmatus, L.) anointed with Balfam. 


Batsa'mina Balfam is made. 


fae a aa Mas [ with Berani?s) the Male Balfam-Ap- 
pe, dL. 


See 7 


Batsame ag [of Béageucy, Gr.) the Herb of which © 
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Bausa’mina Famina [with Betzui?)] the Femal¢ Balfam- 

Apple, L. 
atsa’mira [with Betani?s] the Herb Cotimary, 

Ba‘tsamo, It. andSp. Galfam, Gore. 

Ba'tsamum [Seacaus, Gr. of m= bys, Heir. i, ¢. 
the Lord of Oil} the Baliam or Balm’‘Tree, or the Juice that 
drops from it, that is of a molt tragrant Scent, L. 

Bausa’miror, an Herb, fo named of its Baltamick Smell. 

Bam, at the Beginning of the Names of Places in Great Bri- 
tain, denotes the Quality of the Plice that is cither now or for~ 
merly was woody, from the Saxow Beam, which fignifics a Piece 
of Timber, as Burnfie/d, Bembridge, Bamdury. 

Bam, a Sham, or Cheat, or knavith Contrivance to amufe or 
deccive, 

Bameoo [ demdou, F, dambeccia, It.) a Sugarcane in the 
Wett-Indies. 

To Bamsooz.e, tofham, cheat or deccive. 

Ba'mma [fu3eue, Gr.) a Tingture or Dyes alioa Liquor 
in which any thing is dipped or foaked, L. 

Ban, a Proclamation made at the Head of an Army or Body 
of Troops, either by Sound of Trumpet go Beat et Dram, re- 
quiring the Objervance of Martial Difeipline tor Declaring a new 
Officer, or for punifhing a Soldier. 

Bano [Bano, Sax.) an Ornament or Cloathing for the Neck, 
Head hat, &'c. 

A good Fare neds no Banp. 

That is it wants no Ornament to fet it off. Some are fo ill 
natur'd as to add to this Proverb: Aad a bad one deferces none, 

‘To Bano [ Banven, Sax.) to bandy, to gether into or con- 
fpire with a Faction. 

Nave Banos [with Gaaners) Hoops of Iron binding the Na- 
ve of a Gun Carriage at both Ends. 

Bann, any Piece or Stut¥ cut long and narrow, as the Swathe 
Bands for Infants, 

Arriere Ban, fee Arriere. 

Ba wean [in Ba? dndia] a Weight containing 9; Drams 
Averdupoiie. 

Banca‘tta [in ancient Writers] Cubhions or fuch like Cus 
verings for Benches, &e, 

Ba'nxcus, a Bench, Table or Stall, og which Goods are ex- 
pofed to Sale, L. 

Bano [sande, F. banda, It.] a Troop or Company. 

Bano of Penjioners (of the Xing] a particular Company of 
Gentlemen bearing Halberds, and attending the Perfo of the 
King upon folemn Occafions. 

raim Banps 2 [ofa City, &c.] certain Regiments compo- 

Trained Banvs§ fed of the Inhabitants of ix, trained up to 
bear Arms, and initru¢ted in Military Difcipline. 

Ba’xpace, the Bands that bind any Thing up. 

Banpace [with Surgecet) a Linnen Cloth conveniently ft- 
ted for the binding up and drefling Sores, broken Bones or 
Wounds ; allo the Application of a Fillet, Roll, or Swathe to 
63? Part, L. ‘ 

a‘'NDELET, a {mall Fillet, Band or String. 

Baxpever [with Archite?s) any Line or flat Moulding, as 
that which crowns the Dorick Arthitrave; it encompaifes a Pit- 
lar quite round about like a Ring, is greater than a Lilt, but lets 
than a Platband, ee ; 

Baxp [in Architefure] any flat, low Member, which is alo 
called Face, 

Baxpi'vt: [Sandit, F. of dando, Ital.] outlaw'd Perfons in 
Staly tarned Robbers; Highwaymen, Cut-Throars. ; 

Banpveg, an Jrifh Mealure two Foot in Length. 

Ba’wpiteers @ [dandoulieres,P. bandoliere, It. bandeltras, 

Ba‘NDOLEERS Sp. ] {mall wooden Cafes covered with 
Leather, each of them containing Powder that is a Charge for a 
Musket, which hang to the Number of twelve on a Shoulder- 
belt or Collars 


Ba‘xpoe [of dand and deg} a Dog kept in a Band or Chain; 


alfo a Maitiff or Houte-dog; alioa Dog for baiting Bulls, Bears, 
ée, allo, among the vulgar, a Bailif or his Follower; a Ser- 
geant or his Yeoman. 

Ba‘’npora [Pandore,F. Pandera, It. Bandirria, Sp. Pax- 
dura, L. avd seg,Gr.] a kind of mufical Inttrument with 
Strings. 

Ba’sprox [danderel, PF. bandernala, Te. Lenderilla, Sp.) a 


“Tittle Flag or Streamer; alfo the little fringed filk Flag, that hangs 


on a Trumpet. . 

Ba'npy [prob. of éeading] a Club or Stick turned round ax 
bottom to play at Ball, and with Bandies. 

To Ba'xpy [tander,F. or of to dandy, to tof, pufh, or beat 
to and fro} ‘to make up a Party at the Play of Bandy Wicket ; to 
gather into a Faétion; to tofs to and fros alfo to debate or can- 
vals. 

Banpy Legerd, having crooked or bowed Legs. 

Banvy (or crooked) éegg'd. 

Base [of Bama, Saxe a Murderer} Poifon, great Mifihic’, 


Ruin, Dettruttion, alfo the Pett. 


Ba’x&-wort, the Herb Night-fhade. 
: Ba'xervr, 
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'neFUL, poifunous, deltrnttive, — 
polls Deltrudtivencls. 


Ba'serubxe of Oder 
*" », jee Knight. : 
Beate (e F.) ‘the Publication of Matrimony. 
Slow. 
phe - Tooethé, Dus. or of Bengel, Gstd. a Cudged] to 
i ‘udgel. 
ar) pe ae having long and broad Mapping ears. 
To Ba'nisit [ibannan, Sux, éunwir, F. dandire, It. bandir, 

Sp. bannengDs. nerbaanca, Ge vide te damm) to fend or turn 

out of his native Country to foreign Parts; to drive or chace 

away. . : . 
3a" s@ ill thoughts, is reprefented emblematically by a 
Situs little Babe by the Legs, as if he had a Mind to 
dai; it againtt a Rock, and below are fome dead that have been 
fo dath’d 3 the Infants intimate that we fhould drive away bid 
thoughts, while they are yeag by dajbing them againit the rock 
Chri. : f 

Ba’NisHMENT, [Sanmiffement, F-] the being fent away into a 
ry Couns eae of having been found guilty of fome 

ri Mifdemeanour, ; 
Cre arareauianive was reprefented by the Ancients 
by a Mon in Pilgrim's Habit, in his right Hand a Pilgrim's Suff, 
in his lett a Falcon. : 
aery os Sux. Bank, Du. and G. Sanco, Sp.) a little 
Hill or rifing Ground, allo the Side of a River or of the Sca, or 
i Sea. : 
oe = tie F, danco, It. and Port. sanr&. Dz, and G. J 
a Place where great Sums rd hse are taken in and let out on 
S¢. allo a Stock of Money. 
aoe at pam F. Searhisrh Ic. banguire, Sp] Traders 
in Moncy or thofe that keep a Bank or give Bills for the Payment 
of Money from Place to Places. Money-Goldimiths ew/zar 9. 

Ba'xxrurcy, the Act of breaking, i. ¢, becoming infol- 

Ba xxaurtcy é vent in ‘Trade. 

Ba’nxaurr (danguerowte, P. baaguercta, Sp. of dancus rup- 
tus, Ls the Bank or Stock being broken or exhaufted] a Tradef- 
man who breaks and goes afide, pretending an Inability to pay 
his Debts; or one who having got into his Hands other N ens 
Goods, conceals bimfelf with Intention to defraud his Creditors. 

Bans (Sunde, It. bann, Sax. Ban, Tewt. a Cry) a publick 

amation. ; aed 
se of Matrimony [ of San, a Cry] is the Publifhing 

Banes of Marriage Contracts in the Church before the 
Pertormance of the Ceremonies at Church. 

To Baxn [bannen, Dz. verbannen, G, banna, Sv. xeban- 
nian, Sax. all which, as well as bannum, L. Barb. bandire, It, 
and dannir, F. Wachter derives trom fran, Goth. the Lord, Head 
or Chief of a People or Republick, who alone could compel by 
Commanding, which was the original Signification of the Ver 
bannen.} To curfc, to exclaim againft. r 

Ba’wwer (Banner, C.B. Banniere, F, Bendiera, It. Ban- 
déra, Sp. Sannier,G. Pannier, Tews, Banner, Goth.) an En. 
fign, Flag, Streamer or Standart, ; 

The Banner [of Mother Church] was a Crofs given to a Fe- 
Jon or Murderer, who having recovered 4 Church or Church- 
yard, before he was apprehended, ‘could not be taken out thence 
to take his Trial at Law, but having confeffed his Crime before 
the Jultice or Coroner, and abjured the Kingdom, was to carry 
this Crofs in his Hand through the Highways till he was got 
out of the King’s Dominion; but this Privilege and the Uf of 
Sanétuaries was taken away in the 21% of K. Famer I. 

Ba‘nsexet, a Knight made in the Field, /ee Knight. 

Ba‘xwras, 2 Man's Veftment for an undrefs, inllead of a 
Morning-gown + fuch as is worn by the Bannians. ; 

Basnians [a Name which in the /edian Language fignifics 
innocent People, and without Guile] a religious Sett among the 


Indians, who believe a Tranfmigration of Souls, and therefore — 


cat no living Creature, nor will kill even noxious Animals ; they 
are fo cautious of having Communication with other Nations, 
that if one of a different Keligion has drank out of or touched 
their Cup, they break it. If one of themfelves happens to touch 
another, they wafh and purify themfelves before they cat of 
drink, or enter into theirHoufes: they wear about their Necks a 
Stone called Tamberau, about the bignefs of an Egg, which is 
perforated, and has three oe ran in it; this ‘Stone they fy 
reprefents their great a = upon this Account the Jndians 

w them eat . oat ki 
a es frit ( Old Rec,] one judicially banifhed or out. 

w'd. 

Baxsimus, i.e. we banifh [in the Univerfity] which is done 
by patting up the Sentence in fome publick Places. - 

axsitus [old Deeds] a banifhed Man, an Outlaw. 

Basnock, a kind of Oaten Cake, mixed with Water and 
baked under the Embers. : 

Ba’NNUM (Old Records} the utmoft bounds of a Manour 

Bante Cuag or Town. . 

Ba’xquet [sanguet, F. banchette, Ic. Bangquete, Sp.) a Foal 
or Entertainment. : 
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Rasquer [ofa dridée] is that fmall Part of the branch of a 
bridle that is under the Eye, which is rounded like a {mall Rod, 
and gathers and joins the Extremities of a bit to the branch, fo 
that the banquet is not feen, but is covered by the Cap, or that 
Part of the bit that is next the branch, 

Baxquet tine [of a dridle) is an imaginary Line drawn 
by bit-makers along in form of a bit, and prolonged upwards and 
downwards to adjuft the defigned Force or Weaknefs of a branch, 
in order to make it Riff or ealy. 

Basque'rre [in Fortification) a Foot-bank of Earth about 
the height of a Foot and a half, and three broad, raised at the 
Rampart at the Foot of the Parapet for the Soldicrs to mount on 
to fire over. 

ToBa'squer (bangucter, F. banckettare, It. 
to fealt or junket. 

Ba‘nstickye, a {mall Fifh called a Stickle-back. 
Pid Ba’stTeRr, a jecring, a rallying, by way of diverfion, 

t. 

To Baxter, tojeft or jeer, to play upon; to amuie. 
Ba’xrinc, a young Child, an Infant. Some difinguith by 
this Word a Child born before Marriage. 

Ba'prisst [Sapte/me or bdtéme, F. battefms, Tt. dentijms, Sp. 
baptifna, L. of Bax]ieua, Gr.] a plunging or wafhing 5 alfo a 
dipping or {prinkling; a Sacrament whereby Perfons baptized, are 
— into the Communion of i Chriltian Church, 

artis (in Sea Lawguage ) is a Ceremony performed in 
Merchants Shine, which pais the Tropick or Line for the firit 
Time, both upon Ships and Men. The Baptijm of Ships, is 
only the wathing them throughout in Sea Water. 

The Barrisa of Paflengers is performed wi 
monies ; but in performing either of them, 
are generally made drunk, for the Sai 


¢ lors pretend to a cuftomary 
Right to cut off the Beak-head of the Ship, unlefs the Captain or 
Matter redeem it. 


The Ceremony is as follows: The eldeft of the Ship's Crew, 
who has patt the Line or Tropick. having dreffed himfelf fantat- 
tically, witha ee Cap on his Head, his Face black'd, co- 

and a Waggoner or fome other Sea Book, 


difguifed like himflf, each of 
Kitchen Utenfil, with Drums 


éanguetear,Sp.] 


th many Cere- 
the Ships Crew 


give a little a treated, being only 
c are commonly put inta 


a Cage and drenched at Difcretion, and are afterwards obliged to 


y ulually do fmartly. 
Barri'smar [F. bapteimale, It. of bopiifmatis, 1.) of or 
pertaining to Baptifin, 


Ba'prist [ Baptife,F. Battifa, It. Bautifia,Sp. Baprifte 

L. BawJicdis, Gr. i, e. a Baptizer] St. Foon egg ad 

of our Saviour ; alfo one whofe Principle is, that Baptifm ought 

= be performed by dipping the Adult, and not {prinkling Tae 
‘ants, oa : 7 ; 
Barri'sy RY. [ Baaishecey, Gr.] a Font for the fprinkling 

= paptiaing. fants, alfo a Veflel to wath the Body in, a 
ath. 


To Barri‘ze [daptifer or ddtifer, F. battezzare, It, bauti« 
far, Sp, baptizare, L. of Bari€w, Gr.) to Chrilten, to admi- 
nilter the Sacrament of Baptiim, either by dipping or plunging 
the Party fo baptized in Water in the Name of she Fat, > Son, 


and Hel; Gh. 
A Baa (Barreau, F. Sharra, It.] a long narrow Picce of 
Wood or Iron for various Ulfes. 

From whence Bar is often us'd for the Law, oy Lawyers. 

Bar. is the ufual Abbreviation for Baron, 

Bart. [as an Abbreviation) Sands for Baronet. 

Bar [ot a Court of Fudicature} a Place bounded by a Bar, 
where the Council and Serjeants at Law ftand to plead Caufes, as 
alfo where Prifoners ftand to be tried. 

Bar [in a Law Sent) is a 
Demand or Plaint, or a Plea i 
the Plaintiff. 

Ban to common intendment [in Law] is a general or ordinary 
Bar, which ufually difables the Plaintiff's Aétion or Plea. 

Bar [in Heraldry] one of the honourable Mem- 
bers of a Coat of Arms, which is divided by it into 
two equal Parts ; it goes crofs the Efcutcheon like the 
Fefs, = contains only the sth Part of the Ficld. 


ptory Exception againk a 


t to deftroy the Action of 


Bar Gemer fin Heraldry} is a double Bar, or 
Bars that itand by couples, as in the Figure an« 
nexed. 


aT i 






A Ban [or Inger} of Gold and Silver. Ban 
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Jdey] is alfo a Fihh called a Bacbef. . 

a ra ith Farriert] is to frike it or open it 
above the Skin, and after it ar ho difengaged, and tied above 
‘ low, to ftrike beeween the Ligatures, — 

a fall ual of the Bar [with Herjesnen} is whea a Horfe 
ftanding in a Stable, entangles his Legs upon the Partition-bar 
that-is placed to feparate two Horfes. : 

Special Ban (in Lew ) is that which is more than ordinary, 
aya! falls out in the Cafe in Hand upon fome fpecial Circumttan- 

of the Patt. : 

7 “Pe rug, a Fee of 1 Shilling and 8 Pence, which every 
Prifoners acquitted of Felony, uled formerly to pay to the 
Goaler. ; 
Ba : [Sea Word] a Rock lying before a Harbour, that Ships 
cannot fail over but upon the Flood. . 

Ban of the Port {in a Ship] @ Billet or Stake for faftening 

the Port-holes, ‘ 

a fin Mujick) a Line drawn perpendicular through the 
Nate Lines to bar in or comprife a certain Number ot Notes. 

To Bar [darrer, F.] to fhut or falten with a Bar; allo to 
hinder, ent or put a Stop 10, likewile to debar or keep from, 
to forbid, to deny. 

Ban or Leaver. . 

Bar, excepting, a Bar Wine, England abounds in every 
Thing. ; ; 

Ban ofa publick Hoste, an epen Cabinet or Clofet, near the 
Door, where fomebody fits to keep Account of and receive Rec- 
Mean, Hiodermnce 

ar, Hi 0 ; 

Ba RATTA , a fort of Balam brought from the W'¢e/?-In- 
ditt. 

BARA PIckLET, 2 fort of Bread made of fine Flour and knea- 
ded up with Yeait or Barm. ; 

Baraci'rron [with Legicians ] an imperfect Syllogifm of 
two Univerfals, and a particular Afurmative. 

Baratto’rs, a Sect of Hereticks at Bologue in Iraly, who 
had all Things in common, even their Wives and Children. 


Banaxcs [among the Greeks of the lower Empire] Officers 
who ftood at the Door of the Emperors Bed-chamber and Din- 
ing-room, armed with Axes; others fay, they were Officers 
who kept the Keys of the Gates of the City where the Emperor 
refided, and fuppote were Englijémen, who were fo 
of the Englid Word to bar, i. ¢. to thut fait. ; 

Ba’ratay [in Comm. Law] is where the Matter of a Shi 
cheats the Owners, or Infurers, either by running away Wi 
the Ship, or embezzling the Goods. 

A Bane [sarbe, F. darbaro, It. of Barbary] a Horle of that 
Country, much elteemed for = and Swiftnefs. 

To Bars [sarde, F. of It. an of darba, L.] to fhave or trim 
the Beard. : : 

To Baan a Lobfer [in Carving) is to cut it up. 

Ba’ra, a Beard, the hairy Part of the Chin and Lips, 2, 

Banna caprina, (i.e. Goat's Beard) an Herb, the Flowers of 


which refemble the Beard of aGoar, L. 
Bansa ovis [ i. c. Jupiter’s-beard ] the Herb Sengreen or 
Houfleck, L. . ; 
Ba’nsacan [barbacane, It.] a Canal or left in a Wall 
for Water to come in go out at, when Buildings are erected 


in Places liable to be over-flowed, or to drain the Water off a 
‘Terrafs. 

Ba‘raacan ([darbacan, ri a Watch-Tower. 

Barsara’ (with A gon a pepe in Babara is one, all 
the Propolitions of which are univerial and affirmative, the middle 
Term being the Subjeét in the firit Propofition, and the Atui- 
bute in the fecond. 

Barsans'a [etary] Rochet or Winter Creffes, Z. 

Barsa‘rians [Barbares, F. Barbares, Sp. Barberi, It. and 

Cagsi, Gr.) Barbarians, wild or rade People, 
ag Vere [ Baréarifme, F. Barbarifmo, It. and Sp. Bar- 
a fa L. BagSagscpis, Gr.) an Impropriety of Speech, a 
R fs in Language. 

Barsa‘kity or ba and It. — Sp. Barba- 
ries, L. BagBegs]ns, Gr. umanity, Cruelty. 

Ba’asanovs [Sarbare,F. darbaro, It. Sp. and Port. Bei- 
Par@, Gr. dardarus, L.) favage, wild, rudes alfo cruel fierce; 
alfo improper with refpect to Speech. 

This Word in it's Original, if, according to feveral German 
Gloffographers, it be deriv'd of Barbar, Tews, and that be a Vox 
hybrida, or Word made of two Languages, siz. Bar, Celt. 2 
Man, and Bar, Syriack, made or procreated abroad fignifies no 
more than /foreigs or extraneous. 

Ba‘aparousky, cruelly, inhumanly, &r. ‘ 

Ba'raanousness [ darbaries, L,] Outrageoufnefs, Cruelty, 
Clownifhnefs, Unpolitenefs, want of good Breeding. 

neg samp = — 7 taken in Bar- 
bary, making their Paffage ry ‘ountry } this 
Bird wich than the Tiercel gentle, Sotieely bold, ney fi tore 
with red under the Wings, and is armed with long Talons and 
Sirqehers. 


BA 
Barae, the Armour of the Horfes of the ancient Knights and 


Soldiers who were accoutred at all Points. 
Barae’s {in Heraldry) as Croix dariée, F. i. e. 

barbed-Crafs, being at the Extremities like the bar- 

bed-irons that are ufed for ftriking Fifh, or other 

Weapons or Inflruments commonly called barbed, 

which being — into any Thing, cannot be drawn 

out again, without cutting a hole to make a Pails 

beards, as in the Figure. ; mine 
Barge, a beard, F, e 


Baree Robert (Cookery) a particular Way of dreffing Hog’s 


ars. 
Jo fire en Banst [Military Term] fignifies to difcharze the 
— ever a Parapet, inltead of peiieg through the Lose 


Barss, a fort of Armour for Horfe ich 
Neck, Breaft and Crupper. Sen ne ee 
oe $ [ bod niet Oe Difeafe in Horfes, ufually 

ARBLES own by two Paps under the T: » whic 
when inflamed proves hurtful. a da eae 

Baraes [ with Husdandmen] a Diftemper in black Cattle, 
known by a fuperfluous Piece of Flefh on their Tongues, which 
— mg — from eating their Meat. 

A‘RBED aréele, F. of barba, LL.) covered with Barbs 
bearded like a Fith-hook, as a barbed D A 3 allo trim: 
pase cha - art or Arrow; allo trim. 

Bansep and Crestep [in Heraldry] isin plain Englib 
wattled and combed, and fignifies the roth and Gills ofa Cock, 
— particulariz’d for being of a different Tinéture from the 


y- 
Ba'xue. [derbeax, F. barbio, It. dards, Sp.) a Fith fo - 
ed from a Bela that is under its Chaps or Nee ae 
Ba‘nner (Barbier, F. Barbiere, It. Barbero, Sp. Barbeyro, 
Port. of éaréa, L. Garbier, Du. Salbierer, G. All which 
the German Gloffographers derive from the Scythian Berber, 
se in the Perfian Tongue ] one who thaves or trims the 

r 


Ba’raenizs [derberi, It. derderis, Sp. and L. ) the Frui 
tithe 


Barserry Tree [Berdero, It.] a prickly Shrub, i 
red Berry of a fharp $ afte. J : ee 

Barner, Chirurgeons. They -were incor- -y 
porated by King Edward IV. but confirmed by | |s58I 
moft Kings and Queens fince with Enlarge- ee c. 
ments. ‘Their Arms are a Crofs quartered Gu- rs 
Jes, 2 Lion paflant, gardant er, in the firit 
Quarter a Chevron between three, im the fecond 
Party per pale Argent &f vert, a Rofe crown’d 
with an Imperial Crown, the firft as the fourth, the fecond as 
the third. 

Ba’npican [bung kenning, Sex. g. the furveying Place of 
the City, &¢.] a Fortrefs built on a Eminence to overlook a Ci« 
ty; alfo any Outwork belonging to a Building, 

Barsrcerous [ darbiger, F.] 






» or wearing 3 


Ba’nwicanace [Old Rec.) Money given for the Maintenance 
of a Barbican orWatch-tower. 


taped [in Medicine] a Grain, otherwife called Worms 
Barzotine, Sort of Grain otherwife call'’d Semen Santo- 
sicum. 
Bass [derdes, F.) a fort of Armeur for Horfes, anciently iq 


ufe. 

Barca’ata [Old Records) a Barkary or Tan-houle. 

Ba‘acarte (dergerit, F.] a Sheep-cote, a Sheep-walk. 

Ba’nco Jonge, a little low long Sea Veflel, without a Deck, 
ufing both Oars and Sails, Span, 

Barvoawa @ [with Botevifs] the Plant Burdock, Z. 

Barpana 

To Baro 2 to cut off the Head and Neck from the reft of 

To Bearn§ the Fleece, 

Barons (Bards, C. Brit, fo called of Bardus the Son of Drwis, 
who reigned over the Gaw/s) certain Poets among the ancient 
Gauls and Britains, who {ct forth in Verfe the brave Aétions of 
the great Men of their Nation, 

pasate [4ardache, F, bardafcie, It.] a Boy kept for 

Barpa’sH §  Pleajure, to be abufed contrary to Nature. 

Barpesa’xists, fo called of Bardefanes of sa 2 gaat 
who having embraced angie diftinguifhed himfelf by his 
Knowledge in Philofophy, but adhered to the Errors 
of the Valentizians, adding to them others of his own; and af- 
ferted that the Aétions of Mankind depended on Fate. 

Barps [in Cookery Flag thin, broad Slices of Bacon, with 
which Capons, Pullets, tec. are covered, in order to be roalted 
baked or ftewed, €&'r. 

Baxpa'na [in Botany] the Burdock, L. 

Barpe'tre [with Horfemen] a Sort of Saddle made in the 
Shape of a great Saddle, but only of Cloth ituffed with Straw, 
and tyed tight down with Packthread, without cither Wood, 
Load or eon, bardelic, Ital, 


Ba’avgus 


BA 
Ba'rvows [ dardus, L.] blockith, foolih, flupid; allo defli- 


nie, only, mere. ; 
aE wey oa Sen and Dan, Gaar, Sw. of the Gothick Ter- 
mination Bar or Gatr, yet in Use with the Germans, which 
being added to a Word denotes its being, open, evident or ma- 
ife. ced, uncovered, plain. 
Mr ices a Place free bon Grafs, made even and fmooth to 
i pecially in the Winter. 
ee ack ake [bapian, Sax. brarn, Goth.] to make naked, 
= A Ba os Pump [on Shipboard) : — hollow Wood or 
f Beer or Water aut of a Cask. 
a - Falls make giddy {orrather ice} Qoulemibves. 
That is, when Women have no Work at Home they are apt to 
ad abroad in Quet of Diverfion ; and fo in Time contract a 
Eabit of Idlencis. The Freneb fay : Vuides Chambres font les 
Darnes folvess much to the fame Purpofe. The Lat. fay : Hawd 
facile energumt quorum virtutibus objlat res angufla domi, 

Bare, vide fe dear. 

Bareny, but jult, but even fo much or many, merely. 

Ba‘neness [of Abapian, Sax. to make bare) the being bare 

naked, 

“a Barcats [bargen, C. Brit, Ja Contract or Agree- 

ment concerning the Sale of fomethings alfo the Thing bought 
fold. 

os Barcatn, as such as to fay done, agreed. 

@ Barcaix ig @ Barcain. Whatis done cannot be an- 
done. ‘The Germans fay : Slag gefthehen, Uf geitirhen. ‘The 
Fr. Ce gui off fait eff fait. (What is done is done.) As the 
Teal. wel cb? 2 fatto ¢ fatto. Thele Proverbs are (poken to Peo. 
ple who after es made any Agreement or Promiie are for 

ating their Word. Ss 
ger Barcatn ig a Dick-purfe. Fr. Bom marché tire 
argent bors de la beurfee That is (tho’ it may feem a Paradox ) 
what is cheap is dear, becaufe (according to the French) it draws 
our Money out of our Pockets, and often tempts us to buy what 
we don’t want. The Germ, fay asthe Fr. Cin woblfeiler 
Sauk focket cinem Dag Geld aus Dem Grutel. And the /ra/. 
Ti deen mercate vusta la bora, (Acheap Bargain empties the Purfe. 

@ake the bei of a bad Barcain, or What can't be curd 
muji Se endur'd. Tt is to be fure prudent to turn every Mistor- 
tune or Difappointment to the belt Advanta ¢ one can; and not 
by indolently repining at what can’t be help'd to make bad worfe. 

To fell one 4 BARGAIN, to put a Sham upon one. 

Barcain and Save [ Com. Lae Term] a Contratt or Agree- 
ment made for Manours, Lands, Tenements, &e. and allo a 
transferring the Property of them from the éargainer to the éur- 

te 
yaoheva he or fhe who accepts fuch a Bargain. 

Barcainer [barguigneur, F. to haggle or chatler) the Per- 
fon who profers or makes fuch a bargain. ; 

To Ba‘acatn [ of borgen, C. Britan. or barguigner, F. ] 
to contraét or make an Agreement cither in buying or felling 

ares. 

W Bascr [dargue, F, barca, It.) a fort of large fine Boat, com- 
monly ufed for States alfo'a larger Luggage Veilcl, uied in car- 

rying Goods, &e. ; 
areas couples [with a a Beam, &'¢. mortifed into 

other to ftrengthen the Building. 

Tmanae ies {in Archise@ure] that Part of the Tiling of 

an Houfe that projects over the pringipal Rafters, where there is 

either a Gable or a Gerkin-head, 

Barcu Majer [at the Mines] a Surveyor. 

A Baron Mote [of Beng an Hill and zemot an Affembly, 
Sax.] a Court held to manage the Affairs of Mines. ‘ 

Bark [sargue, F. barca, It, and Sp.) a {mall fort of Ship 
er Sea Veflel, with but one Deck. 

Bark [bareck, Den, barck& or borck, D. O. and L.G. and 
Su.] the Rind or outermoft Coat of a Tree, 

‘te Barx [prob. of bart&er, Daz.) to pull off the Bark of a 
Tree. 

o Bark asa Do opean, Sax.) 

Te Ba re [ faid ot Re to make a Noife at Rutting Time. 

To Bar« at the Woon, or 

To Bark where one cannot bite. 

F. Abcyer a da Lune. The Defign of this Proverb is to expole 
the Folly of thofe,who are given to threaten or rail at their Supe- 
riours, or thofe who are out of their Reach, to as little Purpole as 
it is for a Dog, to pretend, to infult, to terrify the Moon by 
rking. 

“7 by cing Dogs feloom bite. Fr. Tow Chiem gui absye ne 
smord pas. Lat. Cawes timid vebementiis latrant quam mordent, 
feal. Com chi abdaia non morde. HG. €in belicnber Hund 
briffer nicht leicht. All which imply that epee hettoring, 
houncing Fellows, who are ever Quarelling and Infulting, where 
they think they fhall meet with no Oppofition, are rarely or 
never endow'd with a true generous Courage 3 but are generally 
Cowards and pufillaminous Souls, whe dare hardly look a Man of 
Hoynous in the Face. 


BA 


Bark, burrixe [in Hustandry] a Dittemper in Trees, coms 
mouly cured by flitting or cutting along the Grain of the Bark. 

Bark Fat [with Yanners) a Tub. 

Bakk Ga'ttine {in Husandry] an Injury received by Trees 
being bound to Stakes. 

BaRkERs, Saleimen fervants who walk before 
and invite Cuftomers. 

BarLey [probably of YQ, Hid. Bread-corn) a fort of Grain 
well known. 

Bartey Corn, is the lealt of our long Englih Meafures, 
three of Which ave fappofed to make an Inch, 

Baam [beonm, Suvx.] Yeatt, the Head or 
Ale or Beer. 

Ba‘amote [in the Hundred of the Peak in DarbyPire} a 
Court held for the Regulation of the Affairs of the Miners, 

Baan [benn, Sax.] a Place or Houle for laying wp any fort 
of Grain, Hay or Straw, &'c. 

Barn [Bearm, Scot. Born, Dan. ‘Garn, Sw. beann, Sax,- 
Barn, Gerl.] a Child, 

The Barn is full, or, the is with Child. 

Barn, Teams, Broods of Children. 

Ba'nnauires, a Sect of religious or recular Priefls of the 
—— of St, Paw! ; their Odfice is to inilyuct, catechize 
and ferve in Miffions. 

Ba'rxacte, a kind of Bit or Curb for an Horfe. 

Barwacte [prob. of beapn, Sax. a Child, and aac, Sex. an 
Oak) a Solamd Goole, faid tg be bred out of the rotten Wood of 
Trees in Scotland. 

Barwacce (with Mariners) a long red Worm in the Sea 
that will eat thro’ the Planks of a Ship,it it be not fheathed. 

Barxacnes [ prob. of beann, Sax. to bear and Neck } Tons 
put on Horles Notes to caufe them to ftand quietly. 

Barwacias [among the Cauting Crew] Lrons, Fetters. 

Bano’co [with Logicians] one of the barbarous Words by 
which they exprefs the Syllogiftick Moods, and in this Moed 
the firlt Propofition mutt always be an univerfal Affirmative, and 
the others Particular and Negative, and the middle Term the 
Attribute of the two firlt. 

Ba ye erer [ Baremetre,F. Baro- 
metro, Sp. Bapsucjesr, of BepG heavy, 
and uflesy, Gr. Meafsre) oa Eadiasees 
for eftimating the Weight or Pillar of 
the Atmofphere, and the feveral minute 
Variations of the Weight of that Pilur; 
by which Variations the various Chan- 
ges of the Weather are determined, 

The firit Inventor of it was Terrice/fi 
at Flerence, in 1643. from whence Fa- 
ther Merjenne brought it into France the 
Year following 1644. and Monjiewr Pa/, 
cal tried it in 1646. and gave an Ac- 
count of it in a Piece printed in 16473 
the Utes of this Initrument are to di- 
cover the Gravitation of the incumbent 
Atmolphere (one of the nobleit philofo- 

hical Difcoveries) the Changes of the 
Weather, &e. 

The Mechanifm of the Barometer is as 
follows : A Glats Tube AB, hermetical- 
ly feal'd in A, having its Diameter about 
ty of an Inch, and its Length at leait 
thirteen Inches,is filled with Fe fo 
juftly as not to have any Air over it, nor 
any Bubbles adhering to the Sides of the 
‘Tube, which is beit done by means of a 
Glafs Funnel, with a Capillary Tube; the Orifice of the Tubes 
filled after this manner, fo as to overilow, is clofely preffed by 
the Finger, fo as to exclude any Air betwixt jt and the Mercury, 
and thus immerged in a wooden Veffel of a convenient Diameter, 
fo,however as not to touch the bottom: at the diltan¢e of 28 In- 
ches from the Surface of the Mercury, are fix’d two Plates, ¢ ¢, 
and df; divided into Inches, and thefe again fubdivided 
into any Number of {taller Parts: Laftly, the Tube is incloied 
in a wooden Frame, to prevent its being broke, and the Balon 
open, though fecured from Duit, ; 

Many Atcempts have teen made to render the Changes in the 
Barometer more fenfible, and fo to meafure the Atmofphere more 
accurately ; which has given Rife to a great Number of Barome- 
ters of different Struétures. Hence comes the Wheel Barometer, 
Diagonal Barometer, Horizontal Barometer, Pendant Baro- 
meter, &fr. 

A Marine Banomerer being only a double Thermometer 
for Conveniency at Sea, Sve Thermometer. 


their Shops 


Workings out of 





Oifervations for the Ufe of the Barometer. 
I. The Motion of the Mercury in the Tube does not exceed 
Inches in its rifing and falling. : 
II. The rifing of the Mercury generally prefages fair Wea- 
ther, and its falling fouls as Rain, Snow, Bigh Winds and Storm’ 
Z UL Tis 
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TIL. The falling of the Mercury in very hot Weather prefages 
Thunder. 

1V. The rifing of the Mercury in Winter, forethews Froft, 
and if the Mercury falls 3 or 4 Divifions in frofty Weather, a 
Thaw will certainly follows but if the Mercury riles in 2 conti- 
nued Froft, Snow will follow. 

V. If foon after the falling of the Mercury foul Weather en- 
{ues, there will be but little of it; and on the contrary, if the 
Weather proves fair foon after the Mercury has rien, the fame 
will happen. 

VIL If the Mercury rife much and high in foul Weather, and 
continues fo for 2 or 3 Days before the foul Weather is over, 
then continued fair Weather will enfue. 

VIL. If the Mercury falls mach and low in fair Weather, and 
continues fo for 2 or 3 Days before the Rain comes, then you 
may expect’ a great deal of wet, and very probably high 
Winds. 

VILL. If the Mercury be unfettled in its Motion, it denotes 
uncertain and changeable Weather. 

IX. As to the Words that are graved near the Divifions of 
the Inftrument, though for the molt part the Alterations of the 
Weather will agree with them, yet they are not fo ftrictly to 
be minded, as in the rifing and falling of the Mercury according 
to the foregoing Obfervations ; for if the Mercury flands at much 
Rain, and then rifles up to Changeable, it then forefhews fair 
Weather, although not to continue fo long, as it would have 
done if the Mercury were higher; fo Places which are more 
Northerly have a greater Alteration of the Rife or Fall of the 
Mercury, than thoie that are more Southerly. 


Wheel Barometer is a Con- 
trivance for the applying ao In- 
dex to the common Baromerer, 
which Index fhews the Varia- 
tion of the Altimde of the Mer- 
curial Cylinder, which at molt 
does not exceed 3 Inches which 
nevertheleis may be made as dif- 
tinguifhable as if it were 3 Foot 
or 3 Yards, or as miuch more as 
is defired 5 the Form of it is as 
here deteribed, 





Ba’ron [F. and Sp, Barene, Ut. Barc3, Port. Baro, L. 
Beopn, Sax. a Noblemans and all of Bar, Gaaten or aren, 
Tent. a free Gentleman, Free-born. The Germuzi to this 
Hour call a Baron a Frephere, a free Gentlewn, Phe Origi- 
nal of this Word is either of Bar, Ce/t. a Mom, or of bar, Teat. 
Sree, and perhaps the French Termination 9 for ferme, or 
Thomme, as om dit for bomme dit, man lays, men tay, oF it is 
faid ] a Degree and Title of Nobility next toa Vifcount, of 
which there are three Sorts, Barsns of the Realm, who being 
Peers, fit in the Houfe of Lords, two Barsns cf the E xchequer, 
who are Judges, whofe Office is to look to the K?r g's Accounts, 
and being Judges, determine all Caufes belonging to that 


rt. 

Barons of the Cinque Ports, that have a Place in the Houfe 
of Cammons. 

Baron and Feme [in Lee Boots] a Man and his Wile. 

Baron and Feme [in Heraldry] a Term uled when the Coats 
of a Man and his Wife are borne per pale in the fame Efcutcheon, 
the Man's ay always on the dexter Side, and the Woman's 
always on the finilter, Fr. 

Ba'nonace, the Title or ag 4 of a Baron; alfo a Tax or 
Subfidy of Aid to be railed for the King’s Ufe out of the Bounds 
or Precinéts of Baronies, 

Ba’roness (Baronne, F. Barcnefa,\t. Baroneza, Sp. and 
Port. of Baroniffa, L. vide Baron) a Baron's Lady. . 

Ba’ronet [F. Baronetto, It. of Baron, and ef, Diminative 
Termination] the loweft Degree of Honour that is Hereditary ; 
it is below a Baron, and above a Knight ; and has the Prece- 
dency of all other Knights, except the Knights, of the Gar- 
on = was firft founded by King Fames I. A.D. 1611, fee 

nights. 

Ba’aony [ Baronnie, F. Beronia, le. Sp. and L. Beonny, 
Sax. ] that Honour or Lordthip, that gives Title to a Baron, 
and comprehends not only the Fees and Lands of Temporal Ba- 
rons; but alfo of Lords Spiritual or Bifhops. 

Ba’roscore [of Sap heavy, and exexiw to view, Gr.] the 
fame as Barometer. 

Barr [ barr, C.Brit.] a Piece of Iron, Wood, &¢, for faf- 
eg Doors, Windows, &¢. or for topping up a Way or Paf 
ages 
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Ba’rracan [Bouracan, F.) a fort of coarfe Camlet. 

Ba’aaacu 2 [Sarraque, Fe baracea, It. barrdca, Sp.) a 

Ba’krack Haute or Cottage for Soldiers to lodge ina 
Camp, when they have no Tents, or when an Army lies Jong in 
a Place in bad Weather; now Barracks are Editices or feveral 
Houtes built contiguous with Conveniencies of lodging Soldiers 
at home. 

Ea’xeator? [of darratter, O.Fr.] 2 common Wrangler, 

Ba’eretor§ an Exciter of Differences; one who fets Per- 
fons at Variance, wrangling and brawling with others, one who 
is continually unquiet. 

Baraatror [ina Law Senfe) a Stirrer up or a Setter forward 
and Maintainer of Law-fuits and Quarrels. - 

Ba‘aratry @ [in Commerce] is the Matter of a Ship's cheat~ 

Ba’rrerry § ing the Owners or Infurers, either by runn. 
ing away with the Ship, finking of her, or embezzling her 

argo. 

Ba'enet [Sarril, C. Brit, and F. darile, It. derril, Sp. 
and Port.} a liquid Mcafure containing of Ale 32 Gallons, of 
Beer 36, of Oil and Wine 31 Gallons and a half, 

Barner [a Dry Meajure} of Eyex Buuer contains 165 
Pound, of Sagc/k 256. 

Barre of the Eur (with Anatom.) a large Cavity behind 
the T'ympanum of the Ear, in Depth about three or four Lines, 
in Width five or fix, covered with a very fine Membrane, on 
which are feveral Veins and Arteries. 

Barrers of Earth (sn an Army) a fort of hilf Hoghhesds 
filled with Earth, which are ufed as brealt-works for covering the 
Soldiery 5 alfo to break the Gabions made in the Ditch, at 
to roll into Breaches. 

Barret ofa Watch, fee Furee. 

Barret (or {ube} of a Gun, 

Thundering Banners [ with Ganners) Barrels filled with 
Bombs, Granadoes, and other Fire-works, to be rolled down a 
Breach. 

To Baxrew up, to put into a Barrel. 

Ba‘rren [unbenend, Sux. unbearing, tho’ Ca/audsn chufes 
rather to derive it of Sagi, Gr. a Fith remarkable for its bare 
reneis) unfruittul; alfo empty, dry, forry, poor, 

Barren Jey, the Herb creeping Ivy. 

BarRenty, untraittully. 

Ba’rennxess (of Unbepeno, Sax.) Uniruitfulnct, a not 
bearing. 

Barren signs [with A?ro/cers] the Signs Crmini, Leo 
and Virgs, fo called, becaule when the Queftion is ask’d, whe- 
ther fuch a Perio fail have Children or not ? If one of hole 
Signs be upon the Cutp, or frit Point of the firlt Houie, they 
take it for granted, that the Perfon inquiring thall have none. 

Baxeica’pok [farricuae, PF, burric.ita, It.j a kind of Ine 
trenchment or Detence,made in Halle,of barrels allied with Earth, 
Carts, Trees cat down, &'c. 

To Barrica pe [of darricader, F. barricare, It.} to inclo- 
fe or fhut up with bars or barricadoes. > 

Barrica’pogs [in regular Fortification] are Trees cut with 
fix Faces, and cro(s'd with Battoons of the length of halt Pives 
bound with Iron at the Feet, to be fet up in Paliages or Brea- 
ches, to keep back either Horfe or Foot. 

Banners [Sarrieres, F, barriere, It.) Bars ferving for a 
boundary of detence. 

Barriers (Sarrieres, F.) a fort of warlike Exercile or Sport 
of armed Men bghting with {hort Swords, within certsin bars or 
rails, fet up for feparating them from the Spectators. 

Ba’rriers [in Fortification ] are great 
Stakes, fet up about ten Foot dittant one 
from another, and about four or five Foot 
high, having tranfoms or overthwart Rufters, 
to itop fuch as would violently force their 
Way in. ‘Thefe are ulually erected in void 
Spaces between a Citadel and the Town, in 
half Moons and other Works. 

Ba raisrers [ofa Bar at which they plead] are Pleaders at 
the Bar of a Court of Judicature, and are of two forts, exher 
outward ox utter, or inner. 

Outward Barrister 2 [one who afier long Study of 

Unter BARRISTER the Law, at lealt teven Years, 
is called to publick Practice, and admitted to plead, ftanding with- 
out the Bar. 

Inner BARRISTER, one who being a Sergeant at Law, or 
elfe an Attorney of the King or Prince, or any of the King's, 
a Council, are allowed out of Refpeét to plead within the 

Vacation Barristers, Pleaders newly called to the Bar, 
who are obliged to attend the Exercife of the Houle tor the fix 
following Vacations, viz. in Leat and Sumner. 

Ba‘xxow-Hog, a Boar-hog, that has been gelded, 

Ba‘rrow [Beanpe, Sax. a Grove] whether it itands finclyby 
it felf, or is added tothe Name ofa Place, fignifies fomething 
relating to a Greve 5 and feveral Words beginning with $er, teeta 

to 
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to have been anciently written darrezo fo that Burtous feems to 
be but a Contrattion of Barrow-tewn, i.¢. a Town in or near a 
Grove. 

Barrow [Beong, Sax.) a little Hill or Mount of Earth, fuch 
as are cait up in feveral Parts of Eng/and, and are fuppoied to be 
Reman burying-places. 

Barnow [Buredla, It. baar.G.] an Inflrument to carry Sto- 
nes, Earth, &e. 

A Hand-Baxrow, fuch an Inflroment to carry in the Hand. 

4 Wheel-Bannow, the like drove upon one Wheel. 

Barry [in Heraldry] we underfiand it to be a 
Shield divided traniveric into 4 or 6, or more equal 
Parts, and confitting of 2 or more Tinétures inter- 
changeably difpoted 5 as ia the Figure. 

Barry Benny [in Heraldry] is a Shield equally 
divided into 4, 6, or more cqual Parts, by Lines 
drawn tranfverie and diagonal, interchangeably vary- 
ing the ‘Tinctures of which it confuts, as in the Fi- 
e gure. 

Barry Pily [{ in Heraldry] another particular 
way of blazoning or dividing a Coat Armour, 
which is to coniill of fix or more Pieces, as in the 
Efeutcheon. 
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To Barter [ darater, F. darrattare, It. ] to truck or ex- 
change one Commodity for another of a different kind. 

Ba'rrremies, q- d. Bartholomew Days, fo named from the 
Cruelties, Slaughters and Madlacres, that have been committed 

nm therm. 
TRA AT6n, a Coop for keeping Poultry; alfo a Back-fide, 
Out-houle, &e. 

Ba’eron [in Devon bire, and ellewhere] the Demefne Lands 
ofa Manour, and fometimes the Manour Houle it felf; and alfo 
Out-houtes, Fold-yards and Back-fides. 

Ba‘ruces, a Sect of Hereticks, who held that ourSaviour had 
only a Phantom of a Body. 


Ba'ruvet [ in Heraldry ] is a fourth Part of 
the Bar, or half of the Cloiet, as in the Efcut- 
cheon. 


Barrcot'a [of Saou dully, and dixie, Gr. to hear) a Dul- 
nefs, Thickneis, Hardnets of hearing. 

Baryco’caton [with Busi] the Thorn-apple. 

Baryruonra [sepuperic, Gr.J a Dithculty of {peaking. 

Bas, low, fhallow, mean, F. 

Bas cuevatiers, low or inferior Knights, by a Tenure of 
a bare military Fee, fo called in Diltinétion trom Bannercts and 
Baronets, who were fuperior Knights ; Whence, it is probable, 
comes our Knights Batchelors 5 and it is not improbable that the 
Name of Batchelor’s Degree in the Univerlity had the fame 
Pile. 

Basa’tres [Bardatnc, Gr.) a fort of Marble of an Iron Co- 
lour ; alfo the hardelt black Marble, . ; 

Basa’nires [of fBecdve, Gre to examine diligently] a 
‘Touchftone or Whetitone. : 

. Base [4as, F. baffi, Ic. daixo, Port.) mean, low, vile; alfo 
fhameful, knavith, difhonelt; allo cowardly, {neaking; alfo clole- 
filed, flingy. 

Bass Coin, Money of lefs value than it ought to be. 

Base [with Guwners) the fmallelt Piece of Ordnance, 4 Foot 
anda halt long, the Diameter at the bore 1 Inch 1 Quarter, it 
weighs 200 Pounds, carries a ball 1Inch 1 8th Diameter, and 
§ or 6 Ounces Weight. : 

Base [in Architedture] the Foot of a Pillar, which fupports 
it, or that Part which is under the Body, and lics upon the Zo- 
cle or Pedefial. 

Base [in hk pig is the level Line on which any Work 
ftands, and which is even with the Campaign. 

Base [in an Ejewtebcon] is the lower Part, confilting of the 
dexter, middle, and finilter bafe Points, 

Base dijtinéé [in Opticks] is that precife diftance from the 
Pole of a convex Glafs, in which the Objects, which are beheld 
through it, appear ditlinét, and well defined 3 and is the fame 
with what is called the Foes. 

Base Ring [ of a Cancx] is the large Ring next to, and jaf 
behind the Touch-hole. * 

Base Court [Law Term ) an inferior one, which is not a 
Court of Record; as the Court Leet, Court-Baron, e. 

Base Ejate? [in Law ] Lands or Tenements held at the 

Bass Fee Will of the Lord of the Manour. 

Base Terants, Tenants that perform Service in Villenage to 
their Lord. 

Bast Tenure [Lave Term] is holding by Villenage or other 
cultomary Service, in Diftin¢tiou from the higher Tcnure is Ca- 
pute, or by Military Service. 

Base, aFith, otherwife called the Sea-Wolf. 

Base [of a Conick Sedion] aright Line in the Hsperbela and 
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Parabsla, aviiing fiom the common Interleétion of the Secant 
Plane, and the Bafe of the Cone. 

Base of a jolid Figure [Geometry] is the lowermott Side or 
that on which it flands. 

Base ofa Triangle [with Geometr. ] is any Side of it; but 
ufually and molt properly that Side, which lies parallel to the Ho- 
rzon. 

Basnrut [of aba/b'd, made afhamb'd and full} thamefac'd, 
timorous, modeft. 

Basurutty, fhameficedly, timoroufly, modeflly. 

Basurutness, Shamefaccdnefs, Timoroutnefs, Modefty. 

Basurutness was painted by the Ancients as a Virgin 
cloath'd in white,as a Token of Chaftity,veil'd,to thew that a ies 
tuous Woman ought not to expofe her Beauty; in her Hand 2 
Lilly as the Emblem of Modefty ; and ftanding on a Tortoife 
to ce oer PER gr ag not be given to rambling, , 

a’sth [bafitic, PF. bagsiico, We. basiéteo, Sp. basilica . 
the Herb stots Bail. _— . sbadil 

Basit [in Foymery] the floping Edge of a Chiffel, or of the 
Tron of a Plane. 

Bastta‘re Os [in Anatomy] See Spbensides, 

Basi'Lica (with drat.) the inner Vein of the Arm, 

-phahovidy Fein§ the ei? Vein. 

asitick [dafiligue, P. bajitica, Ite and Sp. Basirsnis, Gr. 
a large Hall having two Ranges of Pillars, an Bag or Wine! 
with Galleries over them, ‘Thee Buyf/iets were at firlt made for 
the Palaces of Princes, and atterwards converted into Courts of 
Jultice, and at lait into Churches; whence a Bulick is general- 
ly taken for a magnificent Church, as the Bajilick of St. Peter 
at Rosre, 

Bast'tican (Bagiasmis, Gr.) King like, royal. 

Basi'Licx [(SeesAsnn, Gr.) a ttately Church. 

Basivick Con/fitutions, an Abridgment and Reform of the 
rae i Tufinian’s Laws, made under Baftzs and Leo, when- 
ce they were named. 

Basi'Licon [Segsasxiv, Gr.] an Ointment, called alfo Te. 
a Yeas: ad 

asi’Licus [ from.) a fixed Star in the Conftellati 
called Cor inate ine, sean 
Peach tera tah merce their Ring-leader] in the fecond 

entury, the d that Chrift was only a Man in Appe 
and that his Bod wasa Phantom, &’r. 7 aes 

Ba‘stuisx [Bajilic, F. Bafilifeo, Te. Sp. and Port. Bafilif- 
cus, L. of Beciaicn@ of Bagsaeds, Gr. a King] a kind of Ser- 
pent called alfo a Cockatrice, having a white Spot on the Head, 
as a fort of Diadem or Crown, that rolls not up himfelf in folds as 
others do, but bears his body erett, as far as the middle; this 
Serpent is faid to drive away all others with his hifling, to def- 
troy Animals and Fruits, Ge. by his infectious breath, to burn 
Herbs and to break Stones, 

A Basitisx, having the Head and Eyes of a Hawk [Hiere- 
E*phicativ] among the ancient Egyptians was uled to reprefent 
the Providence of God, becaufe no other Creature is fuller of 
Spirit and Vigour, This Creature is faid to kill at a diftance, 
only by tending out of its Eyes a fecret Poijon, which it conveys 
to the Creature with whom it is difpleafed. 

Basitisxs were frequently placed by the Ancients in the Pre- 
fence of their Gods, either at their Feet, about their Middle, or 
winding their Tails about their Heads, as a Symbol of their 
Immortality, becaule this Serpent is very long-lived. 

Basitisx [ Bajilic, FP. Bafilijec, It. ] a long Piece of Ord- 
nance. 

Ba’stneTs, an Herb, 

Basiocto’ssa [with Anat.) a Pair of Mufcles arifing 
from the Bafis or Root of the bone Hysides, which ferve to de- 
prefs or keep down the Tongue, ZL. of Gr. 

Basis (with Anat.) the upper and broader Part of the Heart 
oppolite to the Mucro or Point; alfo the bottom of the bone 
Hysides at the Root of the Tongue, 

Ba’sis [da/e, F. bafa, It.and Sp. ba/f1,L. of Sdess,Gr.] a 

Basis [in Archited.] the Foot that fupports a Pillar. 

To Bask [perhaps of bacbaren, Du.Jco keep or li¢ in a Place 

ied to the Sun, 
a‘'sxeT [bagawd, C. Br. éajeauda,L. ] an Utenfil well 
known. , 

Ba’sxetum [O/d Law) an Helmet, 

Ba’son: [bafin, Fr. dacine, It, baffa, Sp. bacia, Port.) a Vef- 
fel for wafhing Hands in, and other Utes. 

Bason, a Place near the Sea where Ships may lie in Safety. 

Ba’son [with Anatom.) a round Cavity in the Form of a 
Tunnel, fituate betwixt the anterior Ventricles of the brain, and 
ending at the Point of the Glandu/a Pituitaria. 

Basons of a Balance, two Pieces of braf3 of other Matter, faf- 
tened to the Extremities of the Strings, the one to hold the 
Weight, and the other to be weighed. 

Bason of a Yet d'Eau, a Relervatory of Water. 

Bass [Bafe, F.] low, mean. ; 

Bass fe fujfck} the lowelt of all its Parts, which ferves as a 

Foundation to the other, . 
BAS 
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Bats a fort of Cafhion made of Straw, ufod in Chur- 

Bassock ches to knecl on. 

Bassa Teaura [Old Deeds] bale Tenure, or holding by Vil- 
Jenage, or other cultomary Service, in Diltinetion trom alte Te- 
nura, the highelt Tenure im Capite, # @ in Chict, or by Milita- 
ry Service, e, 

Bass Violin, a mufical Stringed Inftrument, of the fame Form 
with the Violin, but much larger. 

Bassa’ 2 [among the Tvrés) a Governour or Magiitrate 

Basuaw§ of a particular Places alio a Commander in 
Chief of a Budy of Soldiers. 

Ba'sser [ Bafetta, a a fort of Game at Cards. 

Basse'tro [in Mujie Books] a Bafs Viol or Violin of the 
{inallelt Size, fo'called in Diftinétion from Bafs Viols, or Violins 
of a larger Size. 

Bass, a Collar for Cart-Horfes made of Straw, Rufhes, Sed- 
&. ee, 

Basse Enceinte 

Basse Inclojure 

Ba‘sso [in Mujice) for the moft Part fignifies the Bafs ; but 
fometimes in Pieces of Mufick for feveral Voices, the finging Bals 
is more particularly fo called, Jf, é 

Basso Concertante [in Mujick ] the Bafs of the little Chorus, 
or the Bafs that plays throughout the whole Piece. ; 

Basso Gentinws [in Mujret] the thorough Bafs or continual 
Bafs, which is commonly dittinguifhed from the other Bafles by 
Figures over the Notes in Mufick Books, which Figures are pro+ 

only to the Organ, Harpiichord, Spinet, and ‘Theorbo- 
ttt. 

Basso Recitante [ Mufick Books] the fame as Bajo Concer- 
tante. 

Basso Repieno [ in Mufick } the Bafs of the Grand Chorus, 
the Bals that plays now and then in fome particular Places, 

tal. 

Basso Visia [Mu/f-) a Bafe Viol, Ital. : 
i Basso Visline { Mujick Books ] the Bafs for the Bals Violin, 

tal. 

Basso Relieos [in Mufonry, Carving, Cafting, &c.Ji.¢. Bafs 
or Low Relief, or imbofled Work, is when only half the Bodies 
or Figures are reprefented, or when the Work is low, flat, or 
but a little raiteds; as when a Medal or Coin has its Figure or 
Imprefs low, thin, and hardly diltinguithable from the Planc, it 
is Jaid that the Relief is low and weak; but when it is much rai- 
fed, the Relicf is faid to be bold and ftrong. 

Bassoo'n [ Baffin, F. Bajene, lt.) a Mufical Inftrument, a 
Hautboy. 

Bast. Lime-tree-wood made into Ropes. 

Ba’starp [édtrd, F. of Bae and tarbon, C. Br. gv. balely 
defeended, dajfurdo, It. Sp. and Port.) born out of Wedlock 5 al- 
fo not true or genuine, counterfeit, falfe. 

Ba’starp [in Law] one bora of a Woman unmarried, fo that 
the Father is nor known by the Order of the Law. 

BastTakb Srood ig alfwaps proud. How far this Proverb 
is true I fhall not undertake to determine: but,where it is fo, the 
Reafon is probably, becaufe fuch People knowing themlelves ex- 

s'd to publick Reproach, they, for their own Eafe, get the 
Matter of Shame and Modelty, to which Pride and Intolence 
ec follow. . 

To deransigs [abdjtardir, F. iméafardine, It.] to make 
a Baftard ; allo to countericit, to corrupt. 

Ba’starpy [ édtardife, F.] the Condition of a paftard ; the 
ait of Birth objeéted againit a Perfon born out of Wed- 
jock. 

Bastarpy [ daflardigia, Ital. ba/fardia, Sp. ] an Inquiry, 
Examination or Trial at Law, whether one be a Baftard or 
not. 

To Baste, to moiften Meat with Butter or Dripping, while 
roalting. 

To Baste [ éatir, F. imbaffine, It. ] to few flightly with 
Stitches. 

To Baste [of datonner or Sattre, F.} to beat or bang foundly 
with aCudgel, * 

Go Basre a Flint with Butter. That is, to doa Thing 
to no Purpole, for bafte is as long as you will it never will be foft. 

Basti'ce [in Paris in France] the Name of a Prifon. 

Bastina'po [a/finade or dajfennade, F. baffonata, It. baffo~ 
wada, Sp.) Blows given with a Stick, a Cudgelling, or beating 
with a Cudgel, 

To Bastinape [ddtonner, F. bajfonare, It.] to beat with a 
Stick or Cudgel, 

Bastion le and Sp. Bafticne,It. in Fortification] a Mats 
of Earth, and fometimes fac'd or lined with Stone or Brick, and 
fometimes with Sods, which generaliy advances towards the 
Campaign, the bounding Lines of it being two Faces, two 
Flanks and two Demigorges, Gr. , 

Bastion compofed [Fortific.] is when the two Sides of the in- 
ner Polygon are very unequal, which caufes that the Gorges alio 
ae very unequal, 


3 [in Fortification ] the fame as falle Bray, 
Fr, 
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3 [Fortif.] a Baltion, the Point of 


which is cut off, io a5 to ale 


Basttcex Cat 
Basrion cwith a Tenaille 


one Angle inwards, and two Points outwards 3 this ts done, 
when Water. &¢. oblirudts the carrying on the Befiion to the 
fall Extent of it, or when it would otherwile be too fharp. 


Bastion deformed [Fortif.] a Baftion that wants one of 

Irregural Bastion $ its Demigotges, by Resion that une 
Side of the interior Polygon is very fhort. 

Dei Bastion [ Fortif. ] a Batlion which has but one Pace 
and Flank, and iscommonly raifed before the Horn or Crown 
Work, called alfo an E{paulement. 

A Knight of the Batu, vide Knight, 

Bastion detached [Fortif.) one that is feparated from the 
Body of the Works. 

Double Bastion [ Fortif.] one which has another raifed hig- 
her on the Plan of the great Baftion, twelve or cighteen Feet 
being left between the Breait-work of the lower, and Foot of the 


higher, 
‘Holloce Bastion 2 [Fortification] a Baftion having only a 

Voided Bastion Rampart and a Parapet, ranging about 
its Flanks and Faces; fo that a void Space is left towards the 
Centre, 

Flat Bastion? [Fortification] a Baftion which is built in the 

Piat Bastion § middle of a Curtain, when it is too Jong to 
be defended by the Baition at its Extremes. 

A regular Bastion (Fortif.] a Baltion filled up intirely and 
has the Earh equal to the Height of the Rampart, without any 
void Space towards the Center. 

Ba‘ston { of 4aron, F. a Staff] one of the Wardens of 

Batroo's the Fleet} being and Officer, who atten:!s the 
King's Courts with a red Staff, for commitring tuch to Ward, 
who are committed by the Court, 

Bastoon 2 [ in Architeure } the fame as Torws, a round 

Battoon Member encompailing the bafe of a Pillar be- 
tween the Péiaths and the Lr/?. 

Bastoxapo, vide Ba/fimade, 

Ba’srox *) [in Heraldry} does not go from Si- 


Ba’ton de to Side as the Bend or Scarf 
Batroo'x does, and is in the Form of a 
Batu'nxk Truncheon, and a Note of Baitar- 


dy, and ought not to be born of any Metal, unleis 

by the Baltards of Princes 3 nor ought it to be remov'd, till three 
Generations, with which they bear the Coat Armour of their 
Fathers, and when they leave it off, they muft bear fome other 
Mark, according as the King of Arms thinks fit, or elle he may 
alter the whole Coat. 

A Bar [batz, Sax.] a {mall Bird that bears fome Refemblan- 
ce toa Moule; that flies only by Night, 

Bar [either of bat, Sux. or datuere, F. to ftrike] a Club to 
ftrike a Ball with at the Play call'd Cricket. 

Bat as Brick Bat, a Piece of Brick. 

Bat Fowling, a particular manner of Bird-catching in the 
Night-time, while they are at Rooft, upon Perches, ‘Trees or 
Hedges ; they light ‘Torches or Straw, and then beat the Buthess 
upon which the Birds flying towards the Flames, are caught ed- 
ther with Nets or otherwife. 

Ba tase Ground, i. ¢. difputable Ground, Land which 
lies between England and Scotland, which it was in Quef- 
= to whom it belonged before the Union of the two King- 

loms. 

Batrarpt’er [ in Husbandry) a Place in a Garden prepared 
for the placing of Fruit-Trees,a Nurlery, F, 

Bata‘vians [of Batavia, L.) the People of Holland, 

Ba'TcHELor, Sce Bachelor, 

Barcne or, the Original of this Word is much controvert- 
ed by Criticks; fome derive it from Barca faurea, L. i.e. Laurel 
Berry, in Allufion to the ancient Cuflom of Crowning Poets 
with Laurel, Becca /auri ; others, of daculus or bacillvs, Le a 
Staff, becaule (they fay) a Staff was put into the Hand of Batche- 
lors at their Commencement, as a Symbol of their Authority, of 
their Studies being finifhed, and of the Liberty thev were reiler- 
edto. Hence the Title of Bachelor of ris, Divinity, Majeh, 
&e. 

Batcnetor, in ancient Times, was alfo a Title given to 2 
young Cavalier who had made his frit Campaign, and received 
the military Girdle. 

Barcuetor [of dacu/zs, L. a Staff] a Title given to young 
military Hlen, on account that the young Cavaliers exercifed 
themielves with Staffs and Bucklers; hence they were called Bac- 
eulares and Bacewtarii, in the Time of King Richard Il. by 
Odorick and Walfinebam. Hence 

BaTcHeLorsnip, the State or Condition of a Batchelor. 

Batcugcors of Arms, was a‘Vitle anciently given to thofe 
who came off Victors in their firft Engagement, 

Batecnetor [is by others derived of bas Chevaliers, F. 
q. . Knights of the lower Order] See Knights atchelors, 
in K, . 


Bate 
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Rare [probably of beavan, Sux. to beat] Strife, Contention, 
s a Muike-dute. 

a” “ 

To Bare [rabate, F.] to abate or take off from a Reckoning 
or Price of a Commodity fold, &r. 

To Bare [ with Felconers] a Hawk is faid to date or baid, 
when fhe Auiters with her Wings either irom Perch or Filt; as it 
were ftriving, to get away. 

Baremenr [in Carpentry) the Wafte of a Piece of Stuff in 
Forming it to a deGgned Uie, 

Bate, the Texture of Wood. 

Batu [Beth, Sux, wadt, Dy. tad, G. Sadh, Su.] a Pla- 
ec to wath in, or Spring of Medicinal Waters. 

A Knight of the Batu, vide Keight. 

To Barneé [bathisn or bapan, Sux. baden, Dy. and G.] to 
wath, to foak, to fupple. 

Ba‘tutxe [with Pascomers] is when a Hawk is made to wath 
herielf either ima fimall River or Brook ; or at home in a bafon 
to ftrengthen her, Sharpen her appetite, and render her more 
bold and hardy. 

Batuats [with Anatorifts] a bone, the fame as Trecleay a 
eavity in the bone of the Arm or Shoulder on each fide one, that 
receives the Procefs of the undermolt and lefler of the two aones 
of the Cubit, when the whole Hand is ilretched out and bent. 

Ba‘turum [2dSe, Gr] an Inftrument contrived for the 
Eale and Security of laxated Joints after they have been re- 
duced. 

Baruyrt'cron [with Betani?s) broad-leav'd Worm-wood. 

Ba'tma [at Smyraa) a Quantity containing fix Oaks, each 
Oak weighing 400 Drams. 5 

Baron [in Archite?.) a a“ Ring or Moulding in the safe 
of a Column, otherwife called the Tore. 

Baron [in Heraldry] ice Baffon, 

Barracni tes [Sa7¢¢x/IWs, Gr.] a Stone in Colour and 
Shape, nearly refembling a green Frog. 

Barara’curum (ot SétegxG+, Gr.] the Flower Crow-foot, 
Gold-knap or Yellow-craw. 

Ba‘trachomy’oma'cuy [batrachomyomachia, L. of Bater- 
rca a Frog, was a Moufe, and wayn, Gr. a Fight) the battle 

cween the Frogs and Mice. 

Barratt [in Common Late) an ancient trial by combat,which 
the defendant might chufe in an Appeal of Murder, Ro or 
Felony, in Order to fight a Duel with the Accufer or Appellant, 
to prove whether he was guilty or not. This praétice was found- 
ed on this notion, that if the accufed Perfon was guilty, he 
would be flain or overcome by the Appellant, but if innocent, 
not; but this is now wholly laid afide, Fr. 

Batra‘tia [of dattatlle, F. battaglia, It. batalia, Sp.) bat- 
tle array, or Order of battle. 

Barra’cuion ([batallion, F. battaglione, It. batalliin, Sp.) a 
Body of Foot-Soldiers confitiing of 6, 7, or 800 Men, two thirds 
of which are commonly Mufqueteers ranged on the left and right 
Wings, and the other third were wont to be Pike-Men polted in 
the middle. 

To draw up Batatuions (Milit. Term] is to range a nody 
-! Foot in the moft avantageous Place and Form for engaging an 

nemy. 

a ores ; [4attaille, F. dattaglia, Te. batalla, Sp. batalba, 

Ba'rTLe Port. all prob. of sat or pat, Sax. a Club or 
Cudgel, from whence likewife the Fr. ddten] the Engagement 
or general Fight of two Armies. : 

Main pattie [Milit. Term] the Main nody of an Army, 
the fecond of the three Lines, the Yam being the firlt, pgs 
Rear or Reserve the third. : 

Battie Array 2 [in Cock-Fighting] a battle or fight be- 

Battie Royal tween three, five or feven Cocks, all en- 
gaged together, fo that he that ftands the longeft gets the Vic- 


tory. 

To Ba'tret, to feed as Cattle do; alfo to grow fat. 

Ba’rrevpore [4arteir, F.] An Inttrument to play at Shut- 
tle-cock or Tennis with. 

A Bartirpore, or Horn-book, becaufe it has much the 
fame Shape. 

Ba'trecer (in an Univerfity) a Student that dartles or goes 
on Score for his Diet. 

To Ba‘rres (9. d. to fatten, or of batten, Trwt, to benefit) 
to welter or roll abort in ; alfo to fatten or get Flesh. 

A Batten [in a) a fcantling of wooden ftuff from 
two to four Inches broad, and and about an Inch thick. 

Ba'trer [with Builders) a Term us'd to fignify that a Wall, 
a Piece of Timber or the like, does not ttand upright; but leans 
from you ward; but when it leans towards you, they fay it over 
hangs or hangs over. 

Batter (q. d. matter, or of batuere, Le to beat) Water, 
Flour, Eggs, Salt, Spice, &c. mixed together for making Pan- 
cakes, &e. 

To Batter ([Suttre, F. of Latuere, L.] to beat down or de- 
molilh. , 


BA 


Ba'trerine Rams, were ufed by the Ancients 
before the Invention of Gunpowder, for battering é 
the Walls of Places hefiered. They were large beams ait. 
of Timber with great Iron Horns like thofe ofa Ram 
at the End, which were flung to a Height propor- 
tionable to the Wall to be batter'd, fo that they could fwing for- 
ward and backward, which was done by the main Strength of a 
great many Men. 

Ba’trery (datterie, F. of batwere, L.] a violent beating or 
ftriking of any Perfon or Thing. 

Barrery [ datterie, F. dateria, Sp. Fortification] a Place 
raifed to plant great Guns to play upon the Enemy. 

Ba'trery Majfer [in an Army = Othcer whofe bafinefs it 
is to fee to the raifing of the natteries, which Office is now fup- 
prets'd in Eng/and, but is till kept "p elicwhere. 

Batrery of a Camp (Military Term] a Place where Can- 
non are planted, being commonly furrounded with a Trench, 
and Pallizadnes at the botrom, and with a Parapet on the Top, 
having as many Holes as there are Cannan; they have alfo Re- 
doubts on the Wings, or certain Places of Arms for covering 
the Soldiery appointed to defend it. 

Batreny @’Enfilide [ Fortif.] a pattery which {cours or 
{weeps the whole Length of the Line. 

Battery ex Echarpe [Fortific.] a pattery that plays on a 
Work, obliquely or fideways. 

Barrery de Revers [Fortif.] a nattery that beats upon the 
pack of any Place, called alfo a murdering nattery. 

7 BaTaERY [fortifie.] is when feveral Can- 

ATTERY par ecamerade non fire upon the fame Place 
at one Time. 

Sunt Barteay [Fortifc.] isa Battery, the Platform of 

Buried Battery which is funk into the Ground, fo 
that Trenches moit be cut in the Earth aguinit the Muzzles of the 
Cannon, to ferve as Loop-holes to fire out ats theie satteries are 
us'd to beat down the nrealt-work of a Place, at making the firit 
Approaches ¢ the French call it em terre and rwinante. 

Crofi batteries [Fortific.) a Couple of satteries at a confi- 
derable Diftance from cach other, which play athwart one an- 
other at the fame time; and upon the fame Point forming right 
Angles; where what one spullet fhakes, the other beats down, 

Batrery en Rowage [Fortif.) a nattery ufed to difmount the 
Enemy's Cannon, 

Batrery [in Law] an Aét that tends to the nreach of the 


‘Peace of the Realm, by violently ftriking or beating 2 Man; who 


may therefore indiét the other Perfon or have his Action of Tre{- 
pals, or Affaule and nattery. 

Barrevurs d'Effrade (Military Term] Scouts, Horfe fent 
out before and on the Wings of an Army, two or three Mi- 
les to make a Difcovery, and give an Account to the General, 
Fr. 

Ba'rtine Steff, an Inflrument ufed to beat Linen. 

Battitu’ra [in Smithery] the Flakes or Scales of lron,which 
fly off from it, when it is either firlt taken out of the Fire, or 
beaten on an Anvil. 

To Ba’rTLe, to take 5 ViGuals, &c. in the College Book 
at the Univerfity of Oxford. 

Ba’trtements [probably of dart/e] Indentures or Notches 
on the Top of a Wall, sreaft-work, or other Edifice in the 
oar’ of Embrafures to be look’d thro’; allo the ‘Turrets of an 
Houfe. 

Batro’Locist [Baiéacy@, Gr.) a vain nabbler. 

Barto'Locy [of Battus a pitiful Poct, and Asp, Gr.) a 
necdlefs Repetition of Words over and over; a multiplying Words 
unneceffarily. 

Batroo’n [ddten, F.] a fhort thick Stick or Club; alfo a 
Truncheon or Marfhall’s Staff. See Ba/fon. 

Bartu’ra [Msfick] the Motion or scating of the Hand or 
Foot, in beating and direéting the Time, tal. 

Ba'tus [OM Records] a Boat. 

Batus, an Hebrew liquid Meafure containing feventy two 
Sextaries. 

Bau’see, a Farthing, N. C. 

Bau’cia [with Botanij?s] the wild Parfnip. 

Baup 2 [ of Saude, F. impudent ] a lewd Woman, a Pro- 

Bawp curefs,who makes it her Bufinels to debauch others 
for Gain. ee 

To Bautx [ Jncert, Etym.] to crofs, to difappoint. 

A Bavutk, a oe apr OS 

Ba‘vins, a larger fort of Brufh Faggots. 

Ba‘wace [Sabiole, F,) a Triffe, a Play-thing. 

To Bawp, to att Part of a wawd, to procure Sper- 
tater. 

Ba‘wo1cy, filthily, lewdly, fnuttily. 

Ba’woiness, Lewdnefs, obfcene Difcourfe or A@ion. __ 

Ba‘woricx, a Cord or Thong for a Bell Clapper; alfo a 
Sword Belt ; alfo an old fafhioned Jewel. 

Ba’wory, the Employwent or Trade of a nawd, 

This infamous Profetfion was reprefented by the Ancients as an 


old Woman having a Letter-cafe at her Girdle, and at her Feet a 
A2 Basket 
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Basket fll'd with Flowers, ae and other Totes : Blowing up 
with a Pair of Bellows two Hearts, which Cupid is kindling with 
his'Torch. . 

Ba'wor, fmutty, filthy, lewd 5 alfo filthy Words or Dif- 
courte. 

Rawpr-novse, a pordel, a Brothel-Houfe, a Houfe that keeps 
and entertains whores. 

To Bawt [probably of belere, L. to bleat asa sagt or ac- 
cording to Cajanbcm, of Bode, Gr. J to make a great cife or 


ry. 

Ra’wrev {with Faleoners] a kind of Hawk, as to Size and 
Shape like a Lanner, but has a longer nody and Tai 

Ba‘wstw, a padger, an amphibious Animal, 

Bay foyae, Sox. bacpe, Du. Saye, F. baya, Sp.) an Arm of 
the Sea that comes up into the Land, and ends in a Nook; alfo 
afmall Gulf near fome Harbour bigger thana Creek, where 
Ships may ride lately. 

Bay [with Feaiers] when a Dog detains a Pheafant by bark- 
ing till fhe be thot, he is faid se dvep her at Bay. 

Bar — ArchiteAs] a Space left in a Wall for a Gate, 
Door or Window ; alfo around Window, or one made Arch- 
wife; allo a Part of a warn at the End, where Corn, €r. is laid; 
thus if a natn confifts of a Floor and 2 Heads, where they hy 
Corn, they fay a narn of 2 Bays. , 

Bay of Foits [with Architetts ] the Space betwixt twe 
seams, 

Bay [in Fortif.] an Hole in a Parapet to receive the Moath 
of a Cannon. 

Bay Colour [F. bajo, It. diya, Sp. probably of pais» 
Gr. Ath-coloured ] a light-brown, reddith Colour in Horles, 
we. 

Ray, 2 Pond-Head raifed a great Height, to keep in Store 
of Water for driving the Wheels of an Iron or Hammer- 
Mill, 

Bay-ree [ablejane, It. Baier, Gr.) the Female Laurel. 

To Bay Ee abayer, F.) to bark asa Dog, to cry or bleat 
asa Lamb. 

To Bay [beeler, F. Scelare, Tc.) to ety or bleat as a Lamb. 

To Bay [ Hunt. Term] uied of Deer who are hid to 
fy when having been hard run they turn Head againit the 

iounds. 

To keep at Bay, to amule. 

Bay’arp [of bap end card Nature, Tewt.] a Bay Horle. 

Bar‘onet [Jayonnette, F. dajonetta, It. dayonita, Sp.] a broad 
Dagger without a Guard, with a Tube or Handle to fix on the 
End of a Musket, uled inftead of a Pike to receive a Charge of 
Horfe. 

“Jo play? at the Bays, an Exercife wled at Befom in Lincoln- 

To run §  fbire. 

Bayz, a fort of woollen Cloth, having a long Nap fometimes 
fazzed on one Side and fometimes not. 

Bays, the making of Bays, Says, Serges, &. was brought 
into England by the Fierings, who fied hither to avoid the Per- 
fecution of the Duke of diva, about the filth of Queen Eliza~ 


td. 

Ba‘zar [in Perfia] a Market-place. 

Boc’LLium cna, Hebr.} the Gum of a black Tree in 
Arabia, about the Size of an Olive Tree, refembling Wax, of a 
bitter Tafle, but a fweet Smell. Its Virtues are to mollify hard 
Swellings, and the Stittnefs of Sinews, and it is us'd againft the 
Biting of venemous Beatts. 

Bz, a Prepofition common to the Teutonic, German, and Sa- 
xen, &c. Dialett ; alfo now to the Engli/b. 

To Be [beon, Sax. irieg. Verb. all probably of bar, Ce/t. a 
Man, the beard being the Sign of Virility ; or from the fame Rea- 
fon of beran, Sax, to evince or manifeft } to exift. The Signi- 
fication and Ufe of this Verb have fo vaft a Latitude, that it 
would too tedions to exemplify it here. 

Itis remarkable that this Verb Subftantive is the moft i - 
lar of any in all the modern as well as the Latin and feveral oa 
Tongues, and yet more fo, that even in this Irregularity they 
difeover a certain Affinity or Analogy one tothe other. In the 
Englijh Tongue it is the only Verb which is irregular in_the firft 
Perf. Sing. of the Pref, "Lente of the Indic. Mood. The Irre- 
guilarity being fo remarkable I thall here give the fimple ‘Tenses 
with thé Derivation of each Perfon Sing. 


PR.ZS. INDIC. 

ZT am [eom, eam or am, Sex. Eeui, Gr.) Yhew art [ean 
erarth, Sux.) He is [yp or ip, Sax. is, Du, O.andL. G. 
it, H. G.) Pl. We, you, they ane [ anon, Sax. ere, Dan. 
are, Su. 

: Imperfeftum. 

I was [ pas, Sox. ] Thow wast ‘warelt or wart, G.] 
Which is better and mere regular than wart [twaert, Dy.| 
He was [pap or pep, Sax. wag, Du.) We, you, they WERE 
[pxnan, or pepon, Sax, ware, Das, waren, Du. and G.) By 


BE 


this Tenfe is to be obferv'd that tho’, as in other Verbs, we 
freak to fingle Perfons with the Pronoun in the Plural, yet we 
often take the Werb in the Singular, as you toas, for you were. 


PRES. CONZ. 

Is in Engl irregular. 

Imperfecinm 

I fs'c. were in all Perfons and both Numbers [ pene, Sex. 
bar, Dan. ware, Du. waere,G.] Some ule wer in the fe- 
cond Perfon Singw/. but as it makes the Verb irregular without 2 
Caufe it is to be avoided. 

The Perf and Piufquamperfeft tenfes of this Verb bace, 
and not as the Germans and Italians, with the Prefent and Jm- 
perfee? cenles of itlelf. 

Brew (Jrr. Part. P.) have been, [either of beon, Sax. the 
Infinitif; or of ben, Du. or bin, G. the Arlt Perion Pre/. 

Beacn, a Cape or Point. 

A Beacn, the Shore ora landing Place on it. 

Bea‘cow [ofbeacen, ef ken, to dilcover and by an Habitation, 
or ef becon‘an, Sax. to thew by a Sign; baken, Dw, baak, L. 
G.} a long Pole fet upon a rifing Ground near the Sea Coatts, 
on which Pitch parrels are fixed, to be ready to be fired, or cau- 
fe a Smoak by Night, in order to give Notice of the Approach 
of an Enemy, or to prevent Shipwrecks, Gr, 


Bea‘conace, Moncey paid for the maintaining beacons. 

Beap [beab, Sux.) a Prayers alloa little round ball of which 
necklaces are made. 

Bean [in Feinery] a little round Moulding on the Edge of a 
Shelt, &&¢. 

Beap [in Architefure] a round Moulding in th: Roman and 
Corinthian Orders, carved im thort Emboisments like neads of 
Necklaces. 

Beap’s Man [xebewman, of binden, Sax. to pray] Per- 

Bean's Woman§ ions who in a Chantry or Religious Houle 
(in Popith Times} taid a certain Set of Prayers for Patrons, hav- 
ing an Allowance for performing the faid Office. 

Beap rote? a Catalogue or Lilt of thofe that were wont 

Bep rorr to be pray'd for in the Church. 

Beap ROLL, now is uled to fignify any Jong, tedious Lut, or 
a confuled Reckoning up of many'Things together. 

Beap-7ree, a certain Shrub bearing white perrics. 

Bea’pLe [byvel, Sax. Bedeaw,F. Bidello, It. Bedel, Port. 


* wsgenel, Dex. Badel, Su. Bedell and wurtel, G. the Latter 


erally fignifies a Hangman] a Meflenger or Apparitor of a 

urt, who fummons Perfons to appear there ; alfo a Parith Off- 
cer who atts under the Churchwardenj alfo an Officer in an 
Univerfity. 

Beapte [ofa Ferg?) an Officer who makes Garnifhments 
for the Courts, as alfo Proclamations there, and executes all the 
Procefles there 

Beanie [of a Company] an Officer or Meflenger who carries 
Summons for the Members to meet, Gr. 

Bea’cie [probably of dig/e, of deugler, Fr, to low or make a 
Noife ] a fort of Hunting Dog that makes a great Noife and 


Cry. 
. ‘Beas (Beck, Du, dec, F. becco, It. pico, Sp. ] the Bill of a 


Bean [in ArchiteAure] a litte Fillet left on the Edge 
algae which forms a Canal, and makes a kind of Pen- 

te 

Chin Buax [in Archite@ure ] a Moulding the fame as the 
be round, except that its Situation is in 

eaxep [ in Heraldry) isa Term ufed toexprefs the peak or 
pill of a wird, and when the seak and Legs of a Fowl are of a 
different Tindture from the ody, in blazoning, it is common 
to fay beaked and membred, or armed. : 

Brak [with Falconers] the upper and crooked Part of the sill 
of an Hawk. 

Beak [of a Ship} that Part of it, which is without, 

Bean Head€ before the Fore-caltle, that is faftened to the 
Stem, and fupported by the main Knee, and is the chief Orna- 
ment and Grace of the Ship. 

The Beax of an Alembich. 

Bra‘xer [probably of beber, Dv. becker, G. baker, 
Teut. whence dacrio, L.) the pill or Nip of a Bird 5 alfo a Drin- 
king-Cup. 

And into Pikes and Mu/gueteers 
Stampt Beaxuns, Cups and Porringers. Hud. 


Bra’cino (with Cock-Fighter:] a' Term ufed of the fightin 
of Cocks with their sills ; or their holding with their sills, ra 
ftriking or {purring with their Heels. 

A Beat (Jolla, It.] a Whelk, Puth or Pimple. 

To Beat, to gather Matter as a Sore does. 

Beam (beam, beom, Sex. boom, Du. O. andL, G. baum, 
H. G.] a great Piece of Timber ufed in buildings; alfo the Pole 
of a Waggon or Coach, 

Tie 


BE 


fee Beam (or Travers) of a pallance. 
The Sail-Beam of a Windmill. ; 
Beams [in a Ship) are thote large crofs Timbers, that hinder 
the Sides of the Ship trom falling wogether, and alfo bear up the 
eA wg [ofa Deer's Head) that Part of it that bears the Ant- 
: is and Tops. ; a 
‘ 3 beecy stan Sax.] “7 Ray of Light proceeding from the Sun 
ther luminous rody. ; 
gn [in Heraldry] is uled to exprefs the main Horn of a 
g or buck. . 
a ; ag fort of fiery Meteor in Shape of a Pillar. ; 
Beam, a Fith, a Sea Moniter refembling a Pike, a terrible 
Enemy to a Man, whom he feizes like a blood-hound, and holds 
him fat, if he ever catches hold; the Teeth of this Moniter are 
fo venomous, that the leaft Touch is mortal, except ome Anti- 
oly'd immediataly. 
oF Ae Mgler [of a Deer} the fame as Brow Antler, 
Beam [ of an Ancor) the longeit Part of an Anchor, called 
Shank. 
ag ‘Compaffes [with Diallifis] a wooden or brafs Inftru- 
ment with fliding Sockets, to carry feveral fhifting Points for 
drawing feveral Circles with leng Radii for large Projections, or 
Furniture on Wall Dials. 
gar ed Feathers { with Faleoners ] the long Feathers of the 
Jing of a Hawk. : 
bid "Filling [with drchite@s] the filling up the vacant 
Space between the Raifon and Root with ftones or bricks, laid 
betwixt the Rafters or the Raifon, and plailer'd on with 
sa di fhini afling, beams or rags. 
Beamy, radiant, fhining, c I 
Bros [bean, Sux. ‘Goone, Du. Bohn, G. ‘Boena, Se. J] an 


edible Pulle well known; of which there are (everal forts, as com 


mon Beans, Horfe peans, Kidney or French peans. 
Beans Caper, a Fruit. 
Bean Trefel, an Herb. oe 
€berp Bean hag it’s black. 

This Proverb is an Emblem of human Frailty and Imperfee- 
tion; and intimates, that it is as natural for every Man to have his 
Failings,as it is for a wean to have it's black Eve, Experience has 
in all Ages but too futiiciently evinc'd the Truth of it in the wi- 
fel and bet of Men. ‘The Latins fay : Nemo fine crimine vivit. 
With which agrees the Fr. J! m'y @ perjinne sans défaat. But 
Hor, goes farther, and comes nearer to our Proverb: Vittis memo 
fine najcitur. (No one is born without Vice.) Gr, Magnes 
xopudarciat xp Adpoy tyyvidas The Germ. hy: 9 ut 
Kein Menfch Aine ein ber. (No Man is without a put, or 
an Exception.) or: Auch Bie re ihre Fiecken, (Even 
the Sun is not without Spots.) vid. Black. 

Bear [bean, bena, Sex. Bepr, Dx. Bart, oO. and L. G, 
mer, H.G. Srarn, Sa. all of Bar or Bar, Celtick or Seyth, 
which fignified in general a Bealt, wild or tame, whence by va- 
rious Flexions, Changes and Additions, Pts Gr. Fera, Verres, 
Aper, Porcus, L. the feveral Ni ords for a Bear, as 
above, as likewile Barch, Borch, or Gork, Tewt. Porews, L. 
Pork, Engl &c. in all which there is an Affinity in Sound, and 
Signification. Nor are we to wonder, that the various Names of 
fo many different Animals are deriv'd from the fame Spring 
Greater Variations than this are to be found in almoft every Ton- 
guc-) a wild Bealt well known. 

* You dare as well take a Bear by the Tooth. Thatis, You 
dare not attempt it. 

If it were @ Boar it oould bite you. Spoken to thofe who 
fay they can’t find a Thing tho’ it be clofe by them. ; 

- To go like a Bean to the Stakes that is, very unwil- 
lingly. . 

be has ag manp Cricks ag a Dancing Baar. That is, he 
is full of idle, ridiculous, fantaftical ‘Tricks. 

Baar [in Hierog/spbicts) was usd by the ancient Egyptians, 
to reprefent a good Proficient, whom Time and Labour has 
brought to Perfeétion, becaufe pears are faid to come into the 
World with mifhapen Parts, and thatthe Dams do fo lick the 

young, that at lait the Eyes, Ears, and other Members ap- 


ar. 

Beans, are faid to fearch much after see Hives; but this, as 
fome are of Opinion, is not from a Delire of the Honey, fo 
much as it is to provoke the pees to fling their Bodies and let out 
the corrupt Blood that troubles them, 

To Cell the Bean's Skin before heigcaught. Ital. Pender 
fa pelle del Orja inanzi che fia pres. H. G. Die Beren.Waut 
bDerkanffen che Der Ger geftochen. ‘The Les. fay; Ante dem 
tem auges oliam, We fay likewite : To reckon she Chickens before 
they are batcbt. The Fr. fay : Vendre le peaw de !Ours avant 

ail foit priss or, Center fans PHite, (To reckon without the 

Jolt.) ‘Thefe Proverbs are all defign'd to expofe the Folly of 
building upon, or bragging of uncermin ‘Things to come, than 
which nothing is more decciving. 

Baar Garden, a Place fet a Part for baiting of pears, &'c. 
or the Diverfion (tis be hop’d) chiefly of the Vulgar; for which 
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and fome other the like barbarous Entertainements, the Eng lib 
Nation is by Foreigners elteem’d cruel, 
Bean-Garden-Dijcwurje, vulear rude; alio filthy Talk. 
Beane [ bere, fewr.) a Thing made ule of to carry a dead 
4 le . oie sage } 
Oo Bear [ beanan, Say. ) to carry, to fupport or hold up; 
alfo to yield or bring forth; allo to father. site 
To Bran [beanan, Sx.} to bring forth Children, gebairan, 
Goth. beran, Francom. Chu fralt beran einan Qiaunalten 
(Thou fhalt bear an Almighty;) whence perhaps parere, L. an 
bly all of bar, Gerb. open, manitet, vid dare, for what is 
ing or bringing forth, but bringing to Light. It was like- 
wife in it's Original us‘d for the Action of Man in Procreation : 
— gibar (Seger) Hlaben, lak gibar (egos) Jacoben, 
¢ 


To Bear up againit, to fultain. : 
To Bear one in Hand, to keep him in Sufpence or Expec- 
tation, 


Pe Bear witnels; alfo to bear a Grudge, to bear ones 


To Bean Date, to be dated, 

To Bear a Body [with Painters] a Colour is faid to bear a 
nody, when it is capable of being Ground fo fine and mixing 
with the Oil fo intirely as to feem only a very thick Oil of the 
fame Colour. 

Bears [in Afromomy] two Conftellations called Ur/a maja 

miner . 


Bear's ébreech, the Herb Brank Urfin. 
; oe Ears, Flowers called Auricula, or vulgarly Ricce- 
abies. 

Bear's Feot, an Herb called alfo Setterwort. 

To Bear [in Heraldry] as one who has a Coat of Arms is 
faid to dear in it the feveral Charges or Ordinaries, that are cone 
tained in his Efcutcheon, a to dear three Lions rampant. 

To Bear [with Gunwers] a Piece of Ordnance is faid to 
_ Reg éear, when it lies right with or directly againit the 


To Brar a good Sail [ Sea Term } is {aid of a Ship when 
the fails upright in the Water. 


To Bear Ordnance, to carry great Guns. 
To Baar in with the Harbour ( Sea Term] ufed when a 
Ship fails into the Harbour before the Wind, or with the Wind 


large. 

The Ship Bears [{poken as to her Burthen] when the hav. 
ing too Jean or flender a Quarter, finks too deep into the 
Water, her Fraight being light, and fo of confequence can carry 
but a {mall Burden. 


To Braqr in with Land [Sea Phrafe} is when the is failing 
towards the Shoar. 

To Bean under another Ship's Lee [Sea Phrafe] is when a 
Ship, which was to the Windward, comes under another Ship's 
Stern, and fo gives her Wind. 

To Bear ¢f from Land [Sea Phrafe] is when a Ship keeps 
off from it. 

To Bear up reund [Sea Term] is a Direétion to let 
a Rd go between her two Shects, directly before the 

ind. , 

To Baar [fpoken of Places} to be fituate, as fuch 3 Ca 
bears off fo and ie from fuch a ro ae 

Bear «p the Helm, a Direétion to the Steerfman to let the 
Ship go more at large before the Wind. 

Bearp [ beann, Sex. daert, Du. babrt, O. and L. G. bart, 
H. G. barbe, F, barba,It. Sp. Port. and L.] Hair on the Chin, 
&e. 

A Bearp Pigue d'avant, 4 Pique-beard. 

To Bearpv Wool, is to cut off the Head and Neck from the 
reft of the Fleeces 

To Beano (or affront) one, to do or fay an Injury to his 
Beard or Face. ‘ 

To Bearp, a Perf to affront him. 

Bearn [with Betami/s) the Under-lip of a labiated Flower, 
and in Com or Grafs that Hair or Briftle, which ferves to defend 
the Ear, as in Barley. 

Braxp [ of a Herfe) or Under-beard, is the Chuck or that 
Part under the lower Mandible, on the Outlide, and above the 
Chin, which bears the Curb of the Bridle. 

Bea’rvep-Husk [with Flori?) as that of a Role, or othe? 
fuch Husk, being hairy an the Edges. 

Bearpen Creeper, a fort of Herb. 

Bea‘roiess [beanpleay, $ax.] having no seard. 

Bea‘rers [ of banan, Sux. ) Perfons that carry any Thing » 
alfo {uch as carry the dead to burial. 

Bearers [ in Arcbite?.} Polts or Brick Walls, which are 


trimmed up between two Ends of a Piece of Timber to thorten _ 


its bearing, 
Bearers [in Hera dry} fce Supporters, 
Breargas fin a Law Senfe) Perfons that bear down or op- 
preis others, Maintainers or Ancttors. - F 


Esaki? 
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Branine [in Carpentry] the bearing of a Piece of Timber is 
the Space between the two fixed Ends of it, when it has no other 
fupport ; which is called bearing at length: or between one End 
and a Polit, Brick-wall, @c, uimmed up between the Ends to 
fhorten its bearing. : ed 

Beartna [in Geography and Navigation] the Situation of one 
Place from another, that is, with Reipeét to the Degrees of the 
Horizon, which by Navigators are divided into thirty-two equal 
Parts called Points of the Compafs, therefore when they have 
found what Point of the Compa(s will carry them from one Place 
to another, they call that the mearing of that Place with Reipect 
to the other. 

Brarine Glacos [with Cock-fighters) the foremoft Toes of a 
Cock on which he goes, fo that if they happen to be hurt or 
gravell’d he cannot fight. ; 

Beanine [ in Heraldry] the fame as Charge, and fignifies 
thole things which rm 5 oa 

Bea‘ry (beann, Sax.) a Child. 

Beast beet Du. bettie, G. deffia, It. Sp. and L.] a brute 
Creature void of Reafon ; alfo metaphorically a lewd, hlthy, or 
inhuman Man or Woman. ; ; 

Beast (with Gamejlers] a Game at cards like Loo. 

Brea’stiiny, natlily, &e. an 

Bea’stiiness [dgfialité, F, defialitas, L.) the being like a 
beat, — ae 

BeastiyY, brutifh, nalty. 

Beasts of Chace [in Pref Late) are five ; the Buck, Doe, 
Roe, Fox and Wolf. ; 

Beasrs of the Fore? are five in Number; the bart, bind, 

Beasts of Venery bare, doar and wolf. 

Beasts and Fowli of Warren [ Fore? Law) are the bare, coney, 
the pheafant and partridge, 

Beat [irr. Imp.] did beat. 

Beat or Beaten [irr. Part. P.] have or am beat or beaten* 

To Beat [bearan, Sex. dattre, F. battere, It. batir, Sp- 
batuere, L.] to ttrike or knock, to bang, to overcome or get the 
better of, either at fighting or play. 

To Beat, to pound in a Mortar, 

To Beat down a Price, to diminith or lower it. 

To Beat upon the Hoof, to goa Foot. : 

To Beat or tap [with Hunters] hares or coneys are faid to 
beat or tap when they make a Noile at rutting time. 

To Beat ap and down (Hunting Phraic) is to run firft one 
way, and then another. 

To Beat the Hoof, to walk on Foet. 

To Bear or cry like a Hare. : so 

To Beat an Alarm [Military Phrafe} is to give notice by 
heat of Drum of fome iudden danger, that the Soldiers may be 
all in readinels. 

To Beat to Arms [ Milit. Phrafe] is to beat a Drum for 
Soldiers that are difpers'd to repair to their Arms : 

To Beat a Charge [Milit. Phrafe) a beat of Drum that isa 
Signal to charge or fall upon the Enemy. ’ 

To Beat a March (Milit. Term] is to beat a Drum to give 
notice to the Soldiers adtually to move, 

To Beat @ Parley [Muitary Term] to make a Signal to 
demand a conference with the Enemy. 

To Beat a Retreat (Milit.Phrafe] to give a Signal to draw 
offor Ketreat from the Lnemy. : 

To Bear the General [Mulit. Phrafe) is to give notice to the 
Forces that they are to march. 

To Bear the Reveille (Milit. Phrafe] to give leave to come 
out of Quarters at break ot Day. 

- "To Beat the Tat-too [ Mil. Phrafe ] to order all to repair to 
their Quarters. 

To Beat the Trosp [Milit. Phrafe] is to order the Soldiery 
to repair to their Colours. ; 

To Beat Ford the Hand (with Horfemen) is when a Horle 
tofles up his Nofe, and fhakes it all of a fadden to avoid the Sub- 
jeétion of the bridle. 

To Beat the duj? [with Horfemen) is when a Horfe at each 
time or motion does not take in Way or Ground enough with his 
Fore-legs. 

fee’ Siac the bufh, and another catches the bird. The 
Lat. fay : Alii fementem faciunt, alii metunt. (One fows, and 
another reaps.) The Germ. fay: Der eine macht beutel, Der 
andere frhnewet fic ab. (One makes the Purfe, and another 
cuts it off. Or, Etner pbantset Den baum, und der andere 
iffer Die Depfel. (One plants the Tree, and another eats the 
Apple 


Beaten, vid. to beat. 
* Beaten Road, one much frequented by travellers. 
Weather Beavis defaced by the Weather. 
” Beaters [with Printers} Ink-balls, with which they beat 


_ the Letters in the Chace or Forme. 


Beati rican cus, L. of deatus and facies, L. ) making 
~ Reati’rice happy er biefled s alfo belonging to the 


Beatiric é ( deatifique, F. beatifico, It. and Sp. beatifi- 
hloticd. 
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Beatirica’riow [ P. deatificatione, It. of Leatifcatio, Ls.) 
a making or rendering happy or blefled, 

BEaATIFICATION twih Romanift:) the A& whereby the Po- 
pe declares a Perfon to be blelled after his Death. 

To Bea’ririe? ([éeatificare, It, and L.) to make bleffed; to 

To Bea‘tiry inroll among the blefled. . 

Beati'ires [in Cookery) Tit or tid-dits, foch as Cocks 
combs, Gooie-giblets, ghizzards, livers, &¢. to be put into pics 
and pottages. 
. Bea tine in the Flanks (with Husbancimen] a diftemper in- 
cident to black cattle. 


Bea‘titupe [ deatituds, L. ) bleffednefs, happinefs, blifz, 
blifstulneis. 


Sundry Beatitwpes have been reprefented in Painting and 
Sculpture as Follows, 
_ The Beatirupe of the poor im Spirit, by a young Child clid 
in a fhort Veilmenr, with his Eyes litt up to Heaven, and hold- 
ding a Scroll, in which were written the following Words: Bea- 
ti panperes fpiritu. (Blelled are the Poor in Spirit } 

he Beatituve of these who mourn, “ny a Youth upon his 
Knees weeping, near him a Crofs, the Tables of the Decalogue, 
and a Deaths-head. 

The Bearitupe of the Meek, sy a young Lad holding in one 
Hand a Sprig of Olive, and with the other Hand preventing an- 
other Youth who is about to draw his Sword. 

The Beatitupe of thofe who hunger and thir? after Fujfice, 
By a Woman holding a Crofs, upon which are a Pair of Scales in 
equal Ballance. Behind her a Stag panting for Thirtt. 

The Bratitune of the Merciful, ay a Woman with a friendly 
and pleafing Afpect diftributing Alms, holding in her Handa 
sranch of a Pomegranate-tree with the Pomgranates upon it; and 
leaning ona Table on which are Loaves of sread, and a Difh 
with Money in it. 

The Bratirupe of the Pure ia Heart, ny a Damiel weeping 
over a Heart, and laying a Crofs of Thorns upon it; a_ Lily 
growing out of the Heart with the Infeription : Beati mandi cor- 
de, quomtam ipfi Deum videbuat, (Blefled are the Pure in Heart 
for they fhall jee God. 

The Beatitups of the Peacecble, ny a Woman treading fun- 
dry Weapons under her. At her Feet a Man in Armour, hold- 
ing a flaming Torch, which the endeavours to extinguifh by 
pouring Water on jt; in her left Hand a pranch of Palm. 

The Beatitupe of the Perfecuted, ny aWoman upon her 
Knees taking up ber Cro{s, behind her an Amazon ready to dif- 
charge her Arrow ather, and a hideous meager Woman, with 
Serpents inftead of Hair, anda flaming Torch in her Hand, ready 
to itrike her with it, 

The Beatitupeof the Faithful, ay a Woman clad in white, 
her Bofom bare, crown’d with Myrrh and Pomegranate-tlowers, 
and Jaying her right Hand on her Head. 

Beats [in a Watch or Clock) are the flrokes made by the 
ot palates of the balance {pindle, or of the pads in a royal 

um. 
e ra afpruce Gentleman, a Spark, a Fop, a finical Fellow, 
rened. 

Beavuisn, Spruceith, {parifh, &¢. 

Bsau Monde, the fair Sex; allo the gay Part of Mankind. 

Bea‘ver [Bisvre,F.) an amphibious four-footed Animal. 

Beaver, a Hat made of the Hair or Wool of this Animal. 

The Beaver (Vifor or Sight-piece) of a Helmet. 

Beau‘reous 2 [ of deawsé, F. and pull, Saw. ] handfome, 

Brav'rieut comely, fair, fine. 

Baautieutness, handiomnels, Se. 

Beaurtirutzy, handfomely, finely. 

To Beau tiry [of éeauté, F. and fic or facie, L.) to render 
beautiful, co fet off, to adorn, to fet out, to grace, 

Beauty [ deauté, F.] comelinels, handfomnefs; alfo delica- 
cy, curiouinels ; allo pleafantneis; alfo excellency. 

Beauty, is reprefented in Painting and Sculpture as a 
Virgin, of a comely Afpeét and well — proportioned 
Limbs, with her Head in the Clouds and her whole Body 
furrounded with Rays of Light, which render her vifible by 
Reafon of the Splendor that invirons her, She ftretches her 
Hand out of the Light holding a Lily, and holds out a Ball and 
compaifes with the other. Her Head in the Clouds shews that 
nothing is more impoffible to be obfcur'd, nor nothing lets 
known than Beauty, it being a Ray of Divinity, The Lily de- 
notes Beauty ; the Ball and Compaifes denote that Beauty con- 

fits in Stature, Meafure and Proportion. ‘The Flower moves 
the Senfes and recreates the Heart, fo does love move the Soul to 
Enjoyment. 

Beauty ig no Jnberitance. H. G. @chenheit if kris 
€rb.guth. Or, @chaenbeit verliehrt fich bald. (Beauty is 
but a bloifom, and foon fades.) The Initability of seauty ought to 
be a Lefion to the fair Sex,not to fix all their Hopes and Views 
on the Power or Succefs of that alone, as but too many, do but 
conitantly to endeavour at fuch other Qualities as are more du- 
rable, and will itand them inilead, when their seauty is no 
more. a ; 

Heave sj 
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Heavenly Biavty has been repreiented by an exceeding fine 
Woman naked, itanding upright, with her Hand reaching the 
Clouds and encompals'd with Rays, holding in one Hand a Lily, 
and in the other a carlettia! Globe. 

Beau re [with Architeds) is that agrecable Form and plesling 
Appearance, that a suilding repeefents to the Eye of the behol- 


‘A Beauty {ane seauti, F.) a very beautiful, fair, comely, 
charming Woman, We, 

Beavy, fee Bevy. 

Becanu’xoa, the HerbSea-purflain or nrook-lime, LZ. 

To seca’tM [ probably of be and Balin, Dy.) to render 

, to appeale. 
a erential (Sea Term] ufed by Sailors when any Thing 
keeps the Wind off a Ship, but efpecially when the Shore does 
{@.  Alfo one Ship is faid to becalm another, when fhe comes up 
with her on the Weather-fide. 

Beca‘tuep [with Saiors] a Term ufed when the Water is 
fo very {mooth, that the Ship has fcarce any Motion, or at belt 
buta very flow onc. . 

Beca’me (Irr. Imp,] did become. 

Beco'Me (irr. Part. P. becomen, Sax.] are become. 

Beco’MeEN ; are 

Beccari’co (g. d. the Fig-eater] a aird like a Wheat-ear, or 
akind of Ortolax, Sp. 

Because [a cau/e,F. or by caufe of] byReafon of &c. 

Because tg a@toman’s Reafon. Spoken to thole ye 
who being ask'd why they did fuch a Thing, anfwer became they 
would and nothing elie. . 

Be'ccnicxs [ probably of Banw, Gr. to cough] Medicines 
proper for Ealing or Curing a Cough. 

Becx [deeb or bebe, Du. bach,G.] a fmall River or 


. Brook. 

Becx [necn, Sex.] a Nod ,or Sign made by the Mofion of 
the Head. : 

To beat any one’s Brck, to depend on him or her. 

To Be'ckon [of pecennan or beacnian, Sax.) to make Signs 
by the Motion of the Finger, Head, &c. 

“Becur'rrine [of be clyppan, Sax. ] Embracing, Encom- 
palling, Surrounding, @e. 

To Beco’me [¢f be and cpeman, Sax. to pleafe, or beque. 
mtn, G. to adapt or make fit, or bequem, G@. fit, or of be&om. 
men, G. to thrive or agree with] to befit, to adorns alfo to be 

made or done. 

Beco-minxenes [of cpeman, Sax. to pleafe] decency, fuita- 
blenels cither of drefs, gelture or manners. 

Bep (nen, Sax. bende, Du. bed, O. and L. G. bette, H.G. 
bad, Goth.) a Conveniency to lie or relt on. 

Bev mouldings (with Arcbite@s] the Members of a Cornifh 
that are placed below the Coroner or Crown. 

Bep foie Gardeners] a Piece of made Ground, railed above 
the Level of the Rett, 

Bap [with Ma/om:) a Courfe or Range of Stones. 

Bev of Minerals, certain Strata or Thicknefles of them dif- 
pofed over each other. 

Bro tad a Milf} the nether Milftone. 

The Bip (or Channel) of a River. 

Bens are of feveral Sorts, as a Pallet-Bed, Truckle- Bed, Set- 
the Bed, Cancpy-Bed, Couch-Bed, Tadle-Bed, tho’ thefe are pro- 
perly fo many Kinds of Bed reads. 

Of Beps there are Straw beds, Flock-beds, Feather-beds, Down- 
bedi. 

Brp-rippex, t Term ufed ofa Perfon who is fo weak, by 
eld Age or Sicknefs, as not to be able to rife from the ped. 

Bev of @ Mortar [with Gunners) isa folid Piece of Oakin the 
Form of a Parallelopepid, hollow’d a little in the middle to recei- 
ve the arcech and half the ‘Trunnions. 

Bev of a Gun [with Gunners] a Piece ofa Plank, laid within 
the Cheeks of a Carriage upon the middle Tranfum, for the Gun 
to ret on, 

Bep of Snake}, a Knot of young ones 

To Beo with a Perjen, is to lie together in the fame ped ; 
faid of new married Perfons the firlt Night of Marriage. 

To Rep [with Huaters] a Term made ule of concerning a 
Roc, when the lodges in a particular Place. 

To Bepa‘ceue [of bebeagan, Sax. to dye or colcur] to dip 
or dirty the sottom or Skirts of a Garment. : 

To Beva‘:n [probably of Bafp, Dy. a slow or Stroke, or 
WTI, Hed. to threfh) to dath or wet by beating Water, Er. on 
one. 

Bep ave 2 a friendly Appointment, of the Mecting of 

Bip ale Neighbours at the Houle of a aridegroom or 
nride, or other poor People, that, drink and be merry, by a 
Contribution made by the Guelts. 

To Bepaws, {ce so daw, 

Be'ppeER the nether Stone of an Oil-Mill. 

Bepve’trer 

Bevea'pen [ ¢f be and peav, Sax.) made dead, having the 
Force taken away, 
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To Repe'w [ of be ard peapi wal. ] to wet wih 
sik dae {t¢ deapiin, Suv.) to wet or fprinkie 
EDE-Howfe [of neoc, Sex. a Praver } an Hofpital or Alms- 
houte for Bede's People or poor Peop! i is 2 10 pray 
their Founders and Srna, siesta 

Be'per 5 [ byzel, of binven, Sax to bid or fuimmone] a 

Be'pte keadle, aifo a Cryer or Apparitor. 

Be‘pevanr, the Jurifdiction or Precinci of a geadle. 

Yo Br‘pizen, to drels, to adorn or trim humoruuily or fut- 
ternly, : 

a arta ; [of Betélebem, an Uofpital in Moo fe dirs 

E'DLAMITE for ma von who is ma 
Prk it d Folks) a Perion who is mad or 
_Bep-moutoine [ in Joinery ] thofe Members below a Cor- 
nice which are below the Coronet or Crown, As “tis now cony- 
mon for Joiners to have their Bed-mewiding to confit of thele 4 
Members, ez. 1. below an OG, 2.aLiit. 3. a large Bowltir, 
and 4. another Lit under the Cvronct C, This is what the y call 
a 5 Pepa mi 
Epro'Pr'p [of an, Sax.) befprinkled, diftinguifh'd or 
adorned with role eee like riled ancien 
ty Bepu'ne [4 be ead vingan, Sex] do dawb or foul with 
g 

To Bepu'st [of be and vu x, fprink! rdaw 
Bhan [of yt, Sax.] to fprinkle or bedawb 

Bek [2f ny Sux. a Dwelling place] added to the End of a 

ame, denotes a Habitation, as wppiroer, Xe. 

Beg, Flower, Wort, &¢. certain Plants. 

A Gad Bes, a Gad Flic. 

Bee-garen, a Bird, 

_ bee a Manfion for Bees, 

ee [ peo, Sex. bie, Dw. biene,G. Up, Se. of bpan. 
Text. and Sax. to dwell] an Inte well pei : 
Bees [Hierez/yphicasiy) reprefent a Kingdom or Subjeéts obe- 
dient to their lawtul Sovereign, For they have amongit them a 
mott ingenious Commonwealth, and a pood Government ; for 
they are all obedient to their King, and never revolt fiom his 
Authority. They fubmit to his Sentetice, obey his Commands, 
follow his Motions and Conduét. 

Ciprre Bees are there will be tonp. Thar is, where 
there are induftrious People there will be riches : For the Hand 
of the Diligent makes a Nation weal:ly. The Truth of this Say- 
ing is very vilible in all trading Nariens, who live in Affuence 

I Plenty, while their indolent, iazy Neighbours are ready to 
perith for Want. 

Beecu [xece Sex.] a pecch-tree. 

Bexcuen, of weech. 

Beer [ot beuf, BF. bovis, L.] was firft ordered to be fold by 
weight in the Reign of King Heary VILL. in the Year 1523, ata 
Hall-penny per Pound, and Mutton at three Farthings, 

Beer alemade [in Cookery] Becf well beaten, larded and ftew'd 
with Lemon, Pepper, Muihrooins, white Wine, &c. 

Bere-Eaters, a Nick-name given the Yeomen of the Guard, 
becaule their Commons is neef, when on waiting. 

Beex [of zcon, Sax. to be] as had been. 

Beer [bepe, Sax, bier, Du, and G. Biere, F.] a Drink well 
known. 

Beer [with Weavers] 19 Ends of Yarn, running afl together 
outofthe Trough, all the length of the Trough. 

Bae’som [uepm, Sax. betem, Dw. befen, G.] a nroom to 
{weep with. 

Bee sTincs (of nyyine. Sex.) the firlt Milk of a Cow 

Brs'asrines § after Calving. 

Beer (deta, L.) a Garden-herb and Root. 

Bas‘tre [ airel, Sex.) an Infect. 

Beetre, Head, a Dull, ttupid Perfon. 

ag blindag a Beerce (or ule.) Lat. Cecior talpg. Fr. 
Avoir les yeux au talon, (Vo have one’s Eyes in one’s Heels.) to 
be very blind, or fee but very little. 

Bastre [sycel, Sax.) a wooden Inftrument ufed for driving 
Piles, Stakes, Wedges, Ge. 

Beetie, a wooden Iuftrument us'd by Paviors to drive the 
Stones. 2 

Beerre-Brow'd, whofe Eye-brow's joyn, or figuratively, 
four-look'd out of Humour, 

Beerue [for Military Utes] a great Sledge or Hammer for 
driving down of Palifadocs, or tor other Utes in Fortifica- 
tion. 

Beer Raves [4 Sort of Red-beets whofe Roots are wied 

Beer Radijbes 3 in Sallets and Garnifhing dithes. . - 

To Birra’ [ bereolan, Sax. or of be and ballen, Dus. or 
fallen, G. to fail] to happen, to fall out. 

To Berit, to adorn, to become, to fit or agree to. 

To Beroo’s [of se and foo/, Engl. or fo/le, F.) to make a 
fool of ; alfo to call fool. 

Bero’re [pope Sax. forend, for, and fer, Dex. door, 
Du, vor, brfor,G. denotes Priority of ‘Time, Order, Rank, 
Situation, &¢c. it likewile fignifies Preferencecof all Kinds, allo, 
over againft, near, beyond, rather or sooner on the Fure-part, 
eve. : Be i 


- 
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me that looks not Berone finds bimfelf behind. The Man 
who has no Fore-calt in the M t of his Concerns, nor 
confiders the Event of Things till they befall him, will in the 
End find bimjelf (asthe Proverb fays ) debind; that is, behind 
Hand in the World. It is commendable, and no more than our 
Duty to trult to and depend upon Providence ; but we are ne- 
verthelefs bound to be vigilant, and to ftudy forefecing the Con- 
fequences of Things for ovr Guidance. 

To Berou’L {befolan, Sax. ] to make foul, to dawb, to 
dirty, 

‘To Berrtenp, to favour. 

To Bro [urggeren, Teut.) to ask, to crave with entreaty. 

Bro from Srggars and gou'll neber be rich. Spoken when 
we ask that from a Perfon, who is defiring the fame from an- 
other. 

Be’cas (Irr. Imp) did begin. 

P To Becs'r (irr, V.) ( begeecan, Sax.] to generate, to pro- 
eee 

Be'ccar [probably of beggeren, or begger, of bag, Sux. 
becaufe of their putting the victuals given them in bags ] he or 
fhe that begs for Alms. 

Che Beccan map fing before a Thief. Castedit vacwus 
coram datrone viator, Lat. Becaufe he has nothing to lofe. But 
the Cultom of moderna Street robbers and High-way-men beating 
thofe who are fo cautious as to go empty, fpoils the Proverb; It 
is therefore prudent to carry as much about one as will amule 
thefe hungry Gentlemen, and befpeak their Favour. 

e@rta Becoar on borte-back, and he'll ride to theD.... 
L. Lat. Ajperins nibil off bumiti edu furgit in altum, Fr. Il 
nef orgueil que de pauvre enrichi, {There is no Pride comes up 
to that of a et who is grown rich.) J/ vilem nobilitade non 
counsice if parentado. It. (A Beggar enobled forgets his own 
Kindred.) Bsein Weller Cchaerfer fchiert, als ann ein Sau'r 
ein €deimann wird. H. G. [No Razor can fhave clofer (be 
more impofing) than a Peafant turn'd Gentlemen.] Sp. Quando 
ef villano effa en el mule, non ceneze a diiz, ni al mundo. (When 
a poor Man, is got upon a Mule be knows neither Heaven nor 
Earth.) ‘Thefe Proverbs explain one another. 

qt ig one Beccars Glo, to fee another bp the Door go. 
Kai wlexis wloxe odorts, Hel. Etiam mendicus men- 
dico invidit. Le c Lat. fay likewife : Figulus Figulo tavi- 
det, Faber Fabro. (The Potter envies the Potter, the Smith the 
Smith.) Oras we fay: Teco of a Trade can never agree. Which 
quificiently explains the Foregoing. 

Beccars muft not be ¢hoolers. Sp. 4 gui en dam no e/- 
cige ; A Reproach to thofe who find Fault with what is given 
them. We fay likewife in the fame Senfe : We mujf mot Josk a 
gift Horfe in the Mouth; that is, enquire after his Age. 

Beccars Breed and rich Men freon. Fr. Les Guewx 
Sont les Enfans, & les Riches les entretiennent. (Beggars get 
Children,- and rich Men maintain them.) But it may as wel! be 
underitood, that poor Men — neceflity confin'd to a tem- 
perate Courle of Living, are belt qualify'd to procreate, 
whereas the Rich by Intemperance or Overfeeding deftroy, or 
at leaft debilitate the procreative Faculty. 

A Haugbty Beacan is reprefented by a Damfel with a lofty 
Countenance, in a pompous, red Mantle, adorn’d with feveral 
Jewels, under which is a poor ragged Petticoat; having a Pea- 
cock, holding up het Left, ftanding with one Foot upon a Bowl, 
and with the other feemingto precipitate herfelf. 

The red Garment denotes the Heat of Blood, caufing Ambi- 
tions the pitiful ragged Pesticoat that the haughty at the Bottom 
are nothing worthy of Efleem. Her Pofture thews the ticklifh 
Place fhe ttands on, being ready to fall into Mifry. 

To Beccar, to reduce, to beggary. 

Be'ccaRLiness, extreme Poverty. 

Becca‘'riy, poor, mean defpicable. 

Beccary, the lowelt Degree of Poverty. 

_ To Becr't Taginnan, Sax. beginnen, ‘Teut.] to make a Be- 
ginning. a 

@ goud Becinninc makeg a good Ending. Fr. De com- 
mencement & bom fim, At leaft it is always a fie’ Step towards it. 

The Ancients reprefented the Becixwixe emblematically, b 
a re(plendent Ray, in the ftarry Sky, enlightening the Earth, ad- 
orn’d with Plants; furrounding a Youth, with a Cloth covering 
his th Farevwerh holding in one Hand the Figure of Natwre, 
and in his lefta Square, in which isthe Letter A Alpha. ‘The 
Ray denotes the Power of Ged, he being the firit Agent; the 
Stars the Power of the Planets, the Pri of Generation, Na- 
ture the Beginning of Motion and Ref. Alpha the Beginn- 
ing of the Vowels, without which no Word can be oxprett. 

e’ctersec (7. ¢. Lord of Turks) the Chief Governour of 
a Turkith Province, who has the Command of the Baffa's, San+ 
giacks, - other inferior Officers, 

To Broi’rt [of be and i 

meaete [of Bynvan, Sax.) to gird about. 


Baca't 5 (Jrr, Imp.] did beget. 


BE 


Brcor [irr. Part. P.] have begot or begotten. 
BeGotten 

Brcot vid, ¢o Seger. 

BrecorTen 


To Becrea'se [ of de and greifer, F.) to dawb or {mear 
with Greafe. 

To Becrt’me [of in, Du.) to draw or fear with 
Grime, as the black of a Porridge-pot, Chimney-foot, &’¢. 

To Becui'Le "eager! of begalian, Sax. to bewitch, or be 
and wile, Engl. nothing being more common than to change git 
into w and vice verfa.] todecelve, cheat or couzen. 

Becur'nes [of St. Begga] an Order of Religious Women, 
who without any vow or obligatory Profeli-on agreed to live tog- 
ether in Charity and Devotion. . 

There are yet Societies of them in feveral of the Proteflant 
Parts of Germany, particularly at Bremen. 

Becu'n (Jrr. Part. P.) begunnen, Sex. brgunnen, Germ.] 
did have or had begun. 

Becu’s, vid. to degia. : 

Bena’sr [ of be and hale, Sax.) Part, Side, Interett. 

To Bena’ve [ of be and happan, Sax. hebben, De. and L. 
G. haben, H. G.] to carry or demean one’s felf. 

Bena'viour bi be and happan, Sax.) carriage or demean- 
our, either as to Perfon or Manners. 

To Beuz’an [of beheapoian, Sax.) Beheading was firit ufed 
in England, in the Year 1072, in the Time of W’i/liam the Con- 
queror, Waltbeof Earl of Huntington being the firlt Nobleman that 
was beheaded here. 

Bene‘to (Jr. Imp.) did behold. 

Bene'tp { of behealdan, Sex.) looked upon, or did behold. 

Be’naemorn (PON, Hed] .a wonderful Creature, defcrib’d 
in the Book of Jeb, which fome take for the Whale, others for 
the River-horfe. 

Bz’xen 2 [Botany] the Rootef cither red or white Valerian s 

Bex ; alfo a Kind of Fruit. 

To Benes, to promife. 

Beue'sts [of be and here, Sex.) Commands; allo Pro- 
miles, 

Beur’npd {or be and hinnan, Sax.] backwards, on the back- 
part ; the Direét oppofite to before. 

Bexotn, anAdverb. of Shewing orof Admiration. 

To Beno'to (Jrr, .) [behealuan, Sax.) to look upon. 

Beno'tpsn 2? [of be and healoan, Sex. to hold, ¢. ¢. hold- 

Beno'Lpixc § ing of another) under an Obligation to a 
Perfon for Favours beltow’d. 

Beuoo’'r [of behoran, Sex. behof, Dan. need) bounden du- 
ty, Obligation ; alio Advantage, &e. 

To BeHoo’veE, to become, to be the Duty of. 

Benoo’vaare? [ of behopan, Sax, and cblc) becoming, to 

Beuoo’rrun be done as a Duty; allo profitabir, ufe- 
ful. 

Be‘tnc, a Dwelling or Manfion, as Houfe and Home. 

Be'ine [in ae is shy oa into Complex or Int- 
complex, Rational or Real, Afual or otential. 

A Pof&tive Beane, is that which has a real Exiftence in the 
Caufe of Nature 

A Negative Burxc, deftroys this Exiftence, and if it deftroys 
it abfolutely, it is a perfect Negative Being. 

A Privative Buin, is that which only prevents its being 
in a Subjeét, which was capable to receive it. 

A Rational Buino [in Metapbyficks] is the mere Produ& of 

and has no exiltence, but in the Mind in Jdea; and 
ceafes to be, when it is not thought upon. 

A Real Beine [in Metapbyicks] is a Being that is not pro- 
duced by the ftrength of Imagination or Fancy ; but has a real 
— in Nature before any thought or Conception of the 

i 

An A&ual Berne [in Metaphyfcks] is fach a Being that ac- 


tually does exift in the rof Nature, whether it depends upon 
any Caufe in Order tg it, as an Infant; or w itbe 
all Caufe, as God. 
A Potential Buinc [in Metaphyficks] isa Being that may be 
produced by the power of fome agent. 


Beinc, a Cony. fince or fecing that, &e. 
mG Bera’sour [ of be and /edorare, L. ] to beat or bang 


To Beta'ce Sea Term ] to faften any Rope. 

To Berace, the fame as to belabour, 

Beva‘csep, left behind. 

To Be'tam bably of fa Du. and G, to make lame 
to beat or bang iia. . si : 

Beta'npe a kind of Sea-Veffel having Sails and tackle 

Beta'npre like a Hoy; but broader and flatter, feld- 
om above 24 tun, and ufed to carry Merchants Goods, 
French, 

Bera’tep [ef be and lave, Sax.) late in Time. 

To Brta’y [of belepen, Sax. to betrays or of be att hy] to 
way-lay ot lay wait for. + 

° 


BE 


"To Betray [of be and lay) to faften any running rope fo, 
vhen iti it cannot run out again. 
To peice [balcarvan, Sux.) to break wind upwards, to caft 
vith Violenee. . 
ag age (among the Mu/gar) any Sort of Malt-liquor. 
Be'tpam (of delle and dame, a Lady, Fr.) a fine Ladys but 
it is now ufed ironically for an old Woman, cither ugly, decre- 
ill behaved. 
To 'BELz’acuER [belegeren, Dv. delageren, G.] to lay 
c, toatown. : 
a en ERED, = d, afflicted, oppreffed, as de/eaguer- 
ith P: or Sickme/s, 
aidan e { of BiaG,Gr. a Dart) the Arrow-head or 
Finger-ftone, a kind of Stoive of a whitith and fometimes a Gold- 
colour, fo named becaufe of its Refemblance to the Point af an 
rian wiaiieis of BiAturor a Dart, and i\@ Shape] a 
pone fixed in the Balis of the skull, the fame as Sryloider. 
Beu-gsPRit, a —— eee Reflection and 
Reading of the moft polite Authors, Fr. 
an F .< {either of hucfiry. PF. a Watch-tower, or nell, Sax. 
and ferre,L. to bear) that Part of a Steeple in which the nells 


ee the Inhabitants of Be/gium, or the Low Coun- 
+ Rc'vem, the Name of the ancient Inksbiteats of thet Part 
of England now, call'd Somerfet/bire and Wiltbire, fo nam- 
ed, becaufe they came thither originally out of Gallia Bel- 
Bevoias : pertaining to Belgia or the Lew Coumtries. 
abe the Law Countries, the feventeen United Provin- 
f the Netherlands. 
Bake Oculus (i. e. Belus's Eye] a Kind of precious Stone that 
fembles an Eye, L. 
Bsti'r Earle, Sax. Seloobe.Du. Slaube,H.G.] Trutt, 
Credit or Opinion ; alfo the Creed. 
He mould make me Betreve the Boon ig made of Green 
Gbeefe. That is, He would tfuade me black is white, or any 
other incredible or impoffible > 


To Betre've [xelea eee tee) globen, or gelo. 


O.and L. G. glauben, H. G. [to have Faith, to think or 
moar all of pth wo Goth.] to have Faith, to think or 
truit in or depend upon 


Bert-savace, a Sign of aMan ftanding by a Bell, The 
ator tells us he was formerly very much puzzled _ the 
Conode of it, till he accidentally fell into the Reading of an old 
Romance, tranflated out of the French, which gives an Account 
of a very beautiful Woman, y*ho was found in a Wildernefs, and 
is call'd in the French /a delle Sauvage, and is every where tran{- 
lated by our Country Man the Bell Savage. 

Bat, fee Baal. 

Beit Flswer [ with pt ae a pleafant Flower, of which 
there are feveral Sorts called alfo Blew-nells. 

Brut Metal, a Metal made by a Mixture of Copper and Tin 
for cafting sells. 

Bexw Pear, a Pear call'd alfoa Gourd Pear. 

Bex (of belle,Dw. bielle,Sw, bell, of bellan, Sex. bellen,G. 
to roar] a Mufical Inftrument or loud founding Veffel of Metal, 
well known. 

Bevrassi’se [ Belle affije, F.) a 

Berra‘city [bellacitas, L. Se ~ 

Bettapo'na [with Botanifts) deadly Night-thade, L. 

Bevves, the fair Sex, F. 

Brures retrres, Literature, the Knowledges of Languages 
and Sciences alfo. 

Bittico'se [dellicofus, L.) valiant in Arms, warlike, 

BELui'FEROUS [bedlifer, L.] that bringeth war. 

Bevvi'cerous (delliger, L.) making or waging war. 

To Betti'cerare [ dellizeratum, L.] to make or wage 


war. 


Berttne [Hunting Term) fpoken of a Roe, when the makes 
a Noife at rutting Time. 

Br'viat ('29*3 of 993 and Sy he profited, Heir.) wick- 
se," vain, light, — .} — 

ELLI'POTENT [dellipotens, L.) mighty or tent i . 
Be’txis (Botany) the white Dilly, L. ieee 
Be'uuirupe [dellitudo, 1.) fairnels, fineness. 
Betrona‘ria, Sacrifices otfer'd to Bellona, which her Pricits 

offer'd to her in their own Blood, cutting their Shoulders, and 
running about with their drawn Swords as being mad and tranf. 


po 
Brtto'se [dellofus, L.) warlike, &&c, 


To Be'tiow (bellan, Sex. bellen, G, to i 
pulls, Oxcn and Cows do + fome alfo fay Hamel cng 


Bs’tiows [blazyt-belx, Sax. i.e. Blas. 
Dy. cotrele, rch ag aN blowing? _— 


wing. 


fant Situation. 
kenefé. 


BE 


Betts, are proclaimers of joyful Sulemnities, and are common- 
a to Churches, where, befides their ufe for the Service of 

od, by calling People to it, they are by fome fuppos'd to have 
a Virtue to ditpel Storms and Tempefts, which fome attribute to 
their breaking the Air by their Sound; but others will have it to 
be inherent to their being blefled. ‘They were firlt ordained to 
call People together in the Year 603. 

The found of sells pee on a plain may be heard further 
than thofe on Hills, and thofe in Vallies farther than on Plains; 
the Reafon of which is not difficult to be aflign’d, becaufe the 
higher the fonorous Body is, the rarer is the Medium (i, ¢. the 
Air) and confequently it receives the lefs impulfe, and the Vehi- 
cle is the lefs proper to convey it to a Dillance. 

The City of Namkinin China has been famous for its nells; one 
of which is 12 Foot high, and computed to weigh 50000 Pounds. 
And at Petin, Father /e Compte fays, there are feven nels, each 
of which weighs 120000 Pounds; but the Sounds of them are 

poor, being ftruck with a wooden se gre 

ELLs Soell Sax.) the firtt Ring of aclls that was completed 
in England was at Croyland Abbey; for Turketule, Abbot of that 
Place, having caufed a nell of prodigious Largenels to be made, 
which he called Guth/ec ; Evel {ucceeding him, did about the 
Year 976. add two large ones, called Barthslometv and Bertelim, 
and allo two mean ones, call’d Turtetw/e and To/twin, and alfo two 
little ones call'd Pega and Bega, being feven, which being made 
of proportionable Sizes, made together a molt delightful Harm- 
ony not to be equall’d in the whole Kingdom. 

To bear the br LL, that is, to rule, govern or Jead, as the 
sell-weather does the whole Flock. 

Ctisvom bearg the Bari; that is, Wifdom bears a Supe- 
riority over every Thing, or (like the pell-weather) is, or ought 
to be, our Guide in all our A¢tions and Motions. 

EB craaid (4e//uinus, L.) of or pertaining to acafts, beat. 


. 

Be’trum, War, the State of War, L. 

Bettum [in a Lew Sen/e] an old cuttomary Way of Tryal by 
Arms, a Combat or Duel, Z. 

Be'tiy [baliz, Sax.) that Part of the Body that contains the 
Guts, nladder, Liver, &¢, pelly is alfo uied of inanimate Things, 
as Belly of a nottle, Lute, E9'c. 

Betry Fretting [in Horfer ] is the Fretting of that Part with 


the Fore alio a great Pain in a Horle’s nelly cauied by 
Worms, é9'c. 


Betty bownd [in Castle] a Dileate. 
Betty timber, Food, Vidtuals, meat and drink. 


‘ Beitr God, an Epicure, a gluttonous or luxurious Per- 
fon. 


To Betty to ftrut, to jut or put forth the Belly. 
To Berry owt 


The Grilp has no Cars. [From Venter mow babet aures, L. 
The Fr. fay : Ventre affamé n'a point d’Oreille.) This Proverb 
intimates, that there is no arguing the Matter with Hunger, the 
Mother of Impatience and Anger; It is a prudent Caution not to 
contend with hangry Perfons,, or contradict their quarrelfome 
Tem by ill tim’ a or Perfuafions to Patience: It 
isa ure of Civility and Difcretion, not to difturb a Gentle- 
man at his repaft. There is one Reafon, why the Belly fhould 
have no Ears, fince neitherWords, nor even Mufick will fatisfy it. 
The Germans x4 :Gutg Korte machen einen nicht far. 

Othen the Berry ig full the soneg mould be at ref, 
‘That is, after Meals, or when we are fatisfy’d with Food, we are 
droufy and heavy, or inclinable to fleep. 

Sour Cpes are bigger than pour Betty. Spoken to thole 
who overload their Plates, or covet more of any Thing than they 
can eat. 

& Belipfull ig a Berry full. Whether it be of Dainties 


~ or plain, wholefome Food, and the Latter is beyond Ditpute moit 


conducive to Health. 

A Berry Friend, a Parafite. 

To Betuy, to grow fat. 

Bs'tomancy [ Serouarrent, of Bia a Dart and warriia, 
Gr. Divination] a Kind of Divining or Foretelling future Things 


. 
Betonor'pes [of Beaoroid\es of Barden a Needle, and cid Q. 
a two fmall sones iffuing from the Temples, which are like 


To Bsto’wo [delangen, Dw. anbelangen, G. to concern J 
to 2 tain. 


pper 
Brx1o'vep [¢fbe and Icpian, Sax. to love) loved by or dear 
to another, 


Brow, Adv. [ of be and taegh, Dz. low) the Oppofite of 


Bstow, Prap. [of be and tatgh, Du. low ) undeneath , or 
Benanthy thd. Jotsost J 


netLews’oauh, a sully, a fwaggering Fellow, a heétoring 
le. 


Bett [belv, Sex. Brile, Du. Brite, Su.) a Girt to hang a 
Sword in; allo a Diftemper in Sheep. 


Brit 


ee 


wa 
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Beurs [in A,troxomy] two Girdles or Fajcia, obferved in the 
Body of the Planet Fupiter. : 

Betvipene [/, ¢- pleafant to behold] the Name of a Place in 
Reme belonging to the Pope, L. 

Betyipers& [Betaxy) the Herb Broom-toad flax, L, 

Beiv'toum [ of Biag a Dart, and Jax, to draw, Gr.) an 
inttrument to draw out the Head cf an Arrow from a Wound. 

To Bery’ [beleezan, Sax. beliegen, Da. deligen, G.) to 
fpeak faliely of, : 

To Bemi'ne [of be and moper, Da.) to dawb or befoul with 


mire. 
To Bemo'an [of bemoan, Sax.] to make moan or lam- 
eht. 
Ben the Fruit of a Tree refembling the Tamarisk, about 
at the Size of a Filberd; which Perfumers bruiie to 
get an Oil out of; this Oil, tho’ not very fweet of it felf, is apt 
to receive any kind of fcent. 


ABencu [nence, Sax. Beark, Dax. Brnik, Sv. Banck, 
Du. and G. Banc, F. Banca, \t. Sp. and Port.) a Seat to fit 


on. 

The King’s-Bexcn, a Court of Juftice at Weitminiler, and a 
Prifon in Southwork. ; 

Be’xcuer [of Bance, Sex.) a Lawyer of the firft Rank in 
the Inns ef Court. 

To Benn [/rr. ¥. benvan, Sex.) to bow or crook, to 
Itretch out; to yield or ftoo ; 

Zt is bet to Benn, while it ig a Cmig. 

Fr. Ce qui Poulain prend en jenrejfe, 
Ue de continue dans la vtelicfe. 
{What the Colt learns the Horte feldom forgets.) This Proverb 
is defign’d as a Leflon co Parents to bring up their Children (as 
* Solomon fiys) in they Way they are to go, while they are 
young, and not by a fupine Neglect or a too ealy Carriage 
iowards them, to fuffer chem to contratt evil Habits, which it 
“will be very dilleult to break them of, or to imbibe Principles, 
which won't be eafily efac'd in more advanced Years. 

To Bexo the Mind, to incline to, to be carncit in or fludious 
in any Thing. ; . 

To Bexo the Cable to the Anchor [Sea Phrafe] is to make it 
falt or fure it to the Ring of the Anchor with Ropes. 

JT. Bunn tee Cables [Sea Language] is to tic them together, 
and fo to make their own Ends falt upon themfelves. 

To Benn the Main Saif [with Mariners] is to make it fat 
to the Yard in its proper Place. 

Bexp [in Heralary } is one of the ten honourable Ordinaries, 
which contains a third Part of the Field when charg- 
ed, and a fifth when: plain. When it is exprefs'd 
in blazoning Bend, without any Addition, it is al- 
ways fuppos'd to be the Bend Dexter ; Tho" the 
Word Dexter is gencrally exprets'd to prevent Miftakes; becanle 
there is allo a Bend Sinyter, this Bend Dexter is formed by two 
Lines drawn from the upper Part of the Shield on the right 
Hand, to the lower Part on the left diagonally or athwart. Iris 





fuppos'd to repreient a Shoulder-pelt or Scarf, worn over the 
Shoulder. 


Bexp Sinifer (in Heraldry } is like the former, 
ouly that it comes trom the leit Side of the Shield to 
the right, as the Dexter does from the right to the 
leit, as in the Figure. if Pee ae 

in Blaz is a Term w any Thing 
Badge eae obliquely, or athwart, trom the 
u Corner to the oppofite lower, as the Bead lies. / 
= Bexp [in Blazenry] or Party per Bend fignifies being 
parted from the upper Corner to the oppofite lower by a diagonal 
Line, and per Bend without any Addition fignifies the fame. 

Benp voided [in Heraldry) is when two ftrait Lines drawn 
within the Bend, rum nearly parallel to the outward Edges 
of it. 

‘wpABLE [of benban, Sax.) that may bended. 

I A bbespee {in Heraldry) are the half of a Bend 









in breadth, but extending the whole Length, Theie 
the French call Cotijes, ice the Figure annex'd. 

NS Benps [ota Stig] the outermolt Timbers of the 
Side, to fet the Feet on in climbing up, &e, 

Bs'xvy [in Blazenry } fignifies the Field divided into 4, 6, 
or more Parts diagonally, or as is faid above in the Bend and 
varying in Metal and Colour. It is the general Pradtice in Eng- 
Jand to make an even Number ; but in other Countries, they do 
not regard whether the Number te even or odd. 

Be'pwitn, an Herb. 

Benga’Pep LN her and neap, Sax. {carce, fcanty, benedeu, 
Du. benetten, O. and L.G.) a Ship is faid ¢o be beneaped, when 
the Water does not , high enough to bring her off the Ground 
ever a Bar or out of a Dock. : 

Bawra’tx [ beneop or benypan, Sax. } under, below. It is 
generally us'd as an Oppolite to above in Refpeét to Place or Si-. 
tuation; It like wife denotes Inferiority of Condition in any 
kind. 


BE 


dt is Bextatn him for he would (corn) to do %. 

BENEDICTA LAXATIVA, 4 purging Eleétuary. 

Banapicts'nas, an Order of Monks founded by St. Bes 
wedi, 

Beneni'etion [Benedizione, It. Bemediciin, Sp. of Benedits 
tie L. } Blefling, efpecially that given by Parents to Children. 

Benera'’cror [Bienfaiteur, F. Benefattere, kt. of Beneficc 
ter, L.] a Doer of good Offices, a Patron. 

Benera’crress [Bienfaitrice, F. Benefaterice, It.] a fema- 
le Benefactor, 

Be'nerice [F. dencfcio, It. and Sp. of deneficinm, L.] ori- 

inaliy was ued to fignity Funds given to Soldiers as a Reward 

r their Services 3 but in Time it paff@i into the Church, and 
fignified Funds given for the Subfiftence of the Clergy 5 a Church- 
living, whether a Dignity or mot. | ; 

Bexe’ricence [ deneficenza, It. ee Sp. of demefi- 
centia, L.) the Doing of good Offices, a Delight in doing Good 
to others. Kindnel3, Liberality. 

Bexe’ricexce is emblematically defcrib'd by a Daméel of an 
agreeable pleafant Alpett ; young, becaule the Remembrance and 
Acknowledgment of Benehts fhould never grow old; beautiful, 
becaule Beneficence charms every one; naked to fhew it ought 
to be without Intereft or Oltentation; holding in one’ Hand a 
Bag of Gold, and Variety of Jewels, as ready to dittribute 
them, and in the other a Chain of Gold, to fignify that Benefi- 
cence ties and obliges. ; i 

Simple Benerices, are fuch where the Perions are only oblig- 
ed to read Prayers, &r. ; 

Sacerdotal Bene rices, are fuch, where they are charged with 
the Cure of Souls, Se. 

Bene'ricence[fay theMera/ss jis the higheft and utmoft Ain 
of Humanity, when a Man out of a pure Inclination that arifes 
cither from a native Generofity of Soul, or from Pity and Com- 
paiiion to a Perfon in Diftrefs, is at fome pains or charge in be~ 
ftowing freely upon another, what may rejieve his Neceility or 
promote his Advantage. The Virtue that anfwers to Benelice in 
the Giver is Gratitude in the Receiver. 

Beweri‘ctat [ demefcialis,L.} that yields benefit, advans 
neem, profitable. 

ENEFI'CIALLY, advantageoufly, profitably. 

Beneri‘ciany [denefciarias, L.) a Perion who is obliged 
or benefited by one, a Penfioner. 

Benericio primo eccieiafico baberdo, a Writ direfied from 
the King to the Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper, to bellow the 
Benefice that fhall firft fall in the King’s gilt, being cither above 
or under fuch a Value, = a particular Perion. 

Baxeri'cium Cedendarum Afionis (Civil Law) is the right 
which one Surety hath, who is fued for the whole Debt, to force 
the Creditor to aflign over his Adtion to the Reft of the Sureties, 
or elfe he fhall not torce that one to pay the Debt, L. 

Benericium Divijionis (Civil eal is a Right by which 
the Creditor fhall be forced by way of Exception to fue each fu- 
rety for their Share and Proportion, efpecially when the Ret of 
the Sureties are under the Jurifdiction of the fame Judge, and are 
able to pay, L. 

Benericrum Ordinis & Excafienis [ Civil Law] a Right 
by which the Surety can, by way of Exception, force the Credi- 
tor to fue the principal Debtor before he fhall recover againft 
him as the Surety 5 except the Surety was given judicially in a 
Caufe depending. 

Be‘werir bienfait, F. éenefcie, It, and Sp. Kindnels, Fa- 
vour, of hehinn L. ] Kindnefs, Advantage, Profit, Favour. 

Benewir of the Clergy, a Privilege that was formerly pecu- 
liar to Clerks, but in after-times made common alfo to Lay-men, 
who were conviéted of certain Crimes, and efpecially of Mans- 
laughter. The Mode of this Privilege was thus : The ordi 
gives the Prifoner at the sar a Latir Book in a black Gothick 
Charaéter, and puts him to read a Verfe or two. And if the 
Ordinary, who ftands by, fays, degit wt Clericws, i, c. he reads 
like a Clergyman or Scholar, he is only burnt in the Hand, other- 
wife he muft fuffer Death. 

Benerrr or Reneft ticket, that which wins a Prize. 

Bewnerit at the Play-Houic, is when an Actor or Peet has 
the Profit of a Play. 

To Baxerit, to profit, to take Advantage of. 

Bane'urr, named, bequeathed, Spemcer. 

Bangrraciry [éeneplacitum, L.} well-pleafing. 

Bene'nru, [Low Term) a Service which ancieatly the Ten- 
ant render’d to his Lord with his Plough and Cart. 

Bene’voLence [dienveillance, F, benivelenza, Te. be- 

Bewe’voLentnest nevelincia, Sp, of benevolentia, L.J 
Good-will, Favour; that Kind of Love that dilpotes ove Man to 
confer a Kindnefs upon another. A voluntary Gratuity; oF a 
Prefent given by Subjects to their Soveraign. 

Bunz’voient [ denivelente, It, benévols, Sp. of Levevolems, 
L.] well-willing, bearing good Will, favourable, kind ; triend- 
ly, alfettionate. 

, Benevotenr 
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Benrvorent Planets (A2rolegy ) fuch as afford a favourable 
Influence 5 as ‘Jupiter awd Fens, 

Besevorentia Regis dudenda, the Form in ancient Fines 
andSubmifiens to purchafe the King’s Pardon and Favour in 
Order to be reilored to Ellate, Title or Office. 

Baxcaw (ot Bexgela in the Ex? facies) a Sort of Silk, &e. 

Es'xjamin? [Benjeiz, F. ] a Gum or congealed Juice of 

Be'nzoin 3 the Herb La jer-curt, a 2 Africa; but 
as others fay the Product of an fatian Tree. rug much ia 
Ute with Perfumers, and in making {weet Bags. &c. 

Benicn [fenin, Fe Senegme, Ie. and Sp. of denignus, L.) 
kind, goud-naturd, courteous ; alfo favourable, elpecially ap- 
ply’ to the Inilnence of the Stars. 

Benton Disewie (with Phyjficians) is a favourable one, that 
has no irregular or dreadful jymptoms; but only fuch as are 
agrecable to-Nature. 

Benten Medicines, are thofe which are gentle and harmilefs. 

Bexvonity 2 [denignisé, F. beaignidad, Sp. of bemegaitar, 

Besi’cness $ L.J Sweetnefs of Ditpofition, Goodnels, 
Kindnefs, Caurteiy. 

Beni’curep [ of be and nihee, Sex,] overtaken by the 
Night or Darknets; alfo darkened, blinded. 

Be‘nison, Benedi¢iion. 

Bs'xxer, an Herb. 

Be‘nnetina, the Cooing or Courting of Pigeons. 

Bent i benvdan, Sx.) prone, inclined to, relulved upon ¢ 
alfa bowed, crooked, 

Bexr, Suvjfant. Inclination. 

Benv, of Mind, Inclination. 

Bexr, a fort of Ruth. 

To Bexu'st 2 [benyman, Sux.) to render numb. 

To Benu'ms 

Bexu’matspnass, a being benumbed. . 

Be’oan [uneonn, Sex. a Prince or other Chief-man } it is a 
postical Word, and from it proceeds Beorared Chief in Counicl, 
Besrnnod a princely Mind. 

To Be’riss [ of deand piffer, Da piffen, Dx. and G.] to 

ifs upon. 
: Br nine (of d¢ and piffer, Daa.) wetted with pifs. 

To Beque'atu [of be and cgepan, Sax. to fay) to give or 
Ieave by lait Will or‘i’ellament; or by Word of Mouth only. 

Bequea THMENT, a Legacy, 

Bequest [in Law) a Legacy. 

To Be'ray v. fo Bewray. 


Be‘aserts [with Botans/fs] the Barberry-Tree. 
Benca‘’ata 2 [in Old ritings) a Sheep-fold, Sheep, pen or 
Barce’ria any fort of Inclofure for keeping Sheep. 


Beaco'vet [in Rugia] ten Pood or 137 1. 4, Avoir da 
Pais. ’ ' 

To Bere’ave Irr.¥. (benearan, Sex. brrooben, Du. be. 
rauben, O. and L.G. Derauben, H. G. berofma, Sv.) to 
deprive or rob one of a Thing ; to take from one. 

Beaca'veusst, a Deprivation, or being bereav'd or ftript 
of any Thing. 

Berecy'ntuta [0 called of Berecynthius, where the was 
worlhipped] fhe appears in her greatelt Magnificence, when fhe 
makes her Progrets through the Cities of Porygia, riding in her 
Chariot drawn by Lyons, her Head crowned with Towers, and 
adorn'd with all the beauteous Objeéts the Earth produces, at- 
tended by am hunred celeftial Gods, being all of them her divine 
Offspring, whence fhe is called Mater Desrum, alfo Rhea and 
Fefia, which fee. . ; 

Bergrr [Jrr. Jp. and Part. P.) did bereave, have or am 
bereft. 

Berc *) [of rigy, G. with the ancient Phrygians wipy, 

Bore according to Mr, Baxter ) fignifies a Calftle of a 

Bure City or a Mountain fortified with a Caftle, a City, 

Brac any Place of Habitation, a Seat, vid. Burgh and 
Borough. 

Bere’nices hair [ Afrom. ] a Confcllation call’d Coma Be- 
renices in the Northern Hemilphere, confifting of Stars in the 
Lion’s Tail. 

Bexcamo’r (Bergamete, F, Bergarotto, It.] a Sort of Ef- 
fence drawn from a fruit produced by ingraffing the lemon-tree 
on a Bergamot-pear. 

Bercmorte [of Benz aMountaim, and more a Meeting, Sax.) 
a Court vulgarly call’d Barmete, held on a hill for Deciding Con- 
troverfies betwixt the Derdyjzire Miners. 

Beacu-Master (Bergmeifer, H. G.) the Bailiff or Chief- 
Officer among the Miners in Derdyjbire. 

Beata 2 (Old Lat. Records) a Flat, wide Plain or Heaths 
Be’ara § and from hence feveral large Meadows or o 
Grounds are ftill called Beriss or Berifields, Hence the Ter- 

minations of many Names, as Thoradery and Bury. 

Bex tin, a fort of travelling Carriage, Chair, Chariot, é&'¢, 
fach as is uted at Berlin in Prujfia. 

Berm [in Fortification} is a {mall Space of Ground four or 
five Foot wide, left without, between the Foot of the Rampart 
and Side of the Moat, to receive the Earth that rolls down from 
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thence, and to hinder it from falling into the Moat, the fame as 
Foreland, Pas de Souris, Refazs, and Retraite. 

Be'rnann'’s Celleze (in Oxford) a College rebuilt by Sir 
Thormws White, Citizen of Londo, afterwards named St. Joos 
the Baptiji's. 

Brrxa‘apiness [ot Bernard a Ciferciam Monk] a certain re- 
ligious Order among the Romans. 

Br'aey (Bepian, Sex. Baer, Sv. Geere,G. (by Butanifs] 
is detined to be a fmill Fruit, containing one or mure Seeds, ina 
foft Pulp, as in the Elder, Holly, Ge. 

Berry, the fame as Bursugh. 

Be'aitnaten, Litter tor Horfes. 

Bexayin-Head, a thrething Floor, 

Be‘rsa (O/4 Rec.) a Limit, Bound, or Compas. 

. asa RE [O/4 Record) to fhoot, Tet. 

EksA TRIX [prob. ¢. @. Merfutrix) one who rocks youn 
Children in the ese b:i Beards. J sia 

Bersece’rra ae Re] a Hound or Hunting dog. 

Beartu [with Mariners} convenient Sea-Room to moor a 
Ship, that it may ride fafely at Anchor. 

E’atuinsece 2 [Srstch Law) a Privilege that a Man thall 

Berninseck not be hanged for Stealing a Sheep or 
Calfthat he can carry away in a Sack. 

renee (bapton, Sax.) a great Farm, alfo a great Barn for 

rley. 

Bertoxa‘ait, Farmers or Tenants of Bertons. 

Beatram, an Herb. . 

Pk aryinc a Ship [Sea Language) the railing up of the Sides 
of it. 

Beawi'ca (Deems-day-doot] a Village. 

Beru'iians, Hereticks in the 12th Century, who afirmed 
that all human Souls were created in the Beginning of the 
World. 

Be'nyn [ deril, PF, beri fo, It. berite, Sp. beryilvs, L. of Ba- 
gtAa@, Gr.] a precious Stone of a faint green Colour. 

Bis (with the Romans) the weight of 8 Ounces, being 4 

Bessts ofthe 4s or Pound; allo a Romex long Meafure 


“the 8th Part of an Acre, divided into 12 Parts, L. 


Besa'tLe i sijaseul, F, one's Grand-tather’s Grand-father ] 
a Writ for an Heir, whole Grand father dying poffetled of Lands 
or Tenements in Fee-fimple, a Stranger abates and enters upon 
the premiles, aud to keeps out the faid heir. 

Be'sants (of Byzantiam, i.e. ConPamtinople, where 

BesanTiNes coined) an ancient Geld coin, of long Ti- 
me out of Ufe. and the Value unknown, 

Besca (Old Lat. Ree.) a Spade or Shovel, as uma be/ta terre 
i, . a Piece of Land turned up with a Spade, L. : 

To Besee‘cu [pecan or zerecan, Sex. or rather of d¢ and 

ten, Dx. erfuchen, G. to entreat) to pray or humbly 
entreat. 

To 7 lac [probably of besiemen, Text. ] to become, to 
appear fit. 

o Bese’r Sa ea Sax. Defetten, Du. befetyen, H. G.] 
to encompa(s, to furround. 

Besttments, thole Things that befal a Perfon. 

To Besui're [of de and picttan, sax, befchpten, Ds. O, and 
L. G. beftheiffen, H. re to befoul with Dung or Ordure. 

To Basure'w [probably of befthregen, Tews. to inchant) to 
curfe or ufe Imprecations. 

Busura’w your Heart, i.e. ill luck attend you. 

Besv'oe (of de and yive, Sax. Zpde, Dx Spde.O. and L, 
G. @eite, H. G-] on the Side or near to. 

Besipe himfeif; out of his Senfes, ditlraéied, 

Besi'ves [of de and rive, Sax.) over and above, more than, 
that. 

To Besmo'ax (of d¢ and pmacian, Sax. fmupiken or foo. 
then, Dz.} to make fmoaky or fmoaked. 

Besi’peay, a Kind of baking-pear, 

To pesit'cE lel ade heger, F.] two inveft or furround a 
nae sc, with military Forces, Ammunition, &'¢. 

gsie’Gep [in Afrel.} a Planet is by them {aid fo to be, when 
laced between the sodies of the two Malevolent, ill-boding 
lanets, Saturn and Mars, 

Brsro'xe {of d¢ and ppecan, Sax. ] fpoken for; alfo en- 
ore B ( beand pmepan, Sex. teftgmeeren, 

‘o Besmea‘r [ of dean n, Sax. Dz. 
beftimieren, H. G.] to daub or {mear over. 

To Brsmu’‘t [ bepmizan, Sax, befinetten, Dv. befchmur. 
ten, O. and L. G, belthmutsen, H. G.] to daub or {mear over 
with Smut. 

To Beso’r [of 4¢ and yor, Sax. befotten, Du.) to render or 
make fottifh, flupid, &e. 

Besoucut, vid. to defeecb, 

Besoucut [Jrr. Imp. and Part. P.) did befeech, have be- 
or, 

To Bespa’trer (of é¢ and n, Sax. Defprieteten, 
Du. defpriitten, O. and L. G. teiprityen, H.G.] to dafh or 
dawb with Dirt, to defame or flander, 
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To Respau's [of Je and fpapen, Teut,] to fpit about oF 
miake filthy by ters 

To Besre’ak [of de and ypwcan, Sax. ] to fpeak for fome= 
thing § to give Or for it to be made ; allo to inchant. 

"To Besre’cxie [of ypecce, Sax. a Spot] to adorn or fet off, 
with 4a or Spots. 

Te Besri'r fe be and pee Sax.] to {pit upon. 

Busro'xe [ Irr. Jmp. and Part, P.] did befpeak, have be- 


(poke. : 

Besro’xz, vid. to de/peak. 

To Brsro’r [ probably of de and @pot, Teut. ignominy) to 
caufe {pots on, &e. 

To Bespai’nxte [ probably of be and fprenéen, Tent. 
fprengen or (prenckelen, Dx. fprengen, G_] to fprinkle upon. 

To Bespu's [of de and fpoumen, Da. {peyen, G.] to fpuec 


upon, . 

To Bssru'rter [ of be and /putare, L.] to fpirt or Airt 
fpittle upon. 

Besre‘ap, befet, born hard upon. 

Best [beye, Sex. bette, Du. and G.] the choiceft, the moft 
excellent or valuable. 

Best is Bes - cheap, L. G. (seit ts belt koop.) The 
Fr. fay : On aa jamais 627 marché de mauvaife Marckandije. 
(Bad Goods are never cheap.) And Good ones ahways bring 
to the Buyer moft Credit and moft Service. 

Be'sriat [ dz?ialis, L.) pertaining to a gealt, beallly, brut- 
ith, F. of L. 

Besrat't (Fr. L. Term.) all kinds of neafts or Cattle. 

BesTian jigni — ditrelogers] are Signs of the Zodiack 
called Aries, Leo, Taurus, ras py and Sagittarius; becaule 
they are on Globes repreiented by four footed nealls. 

ESTIA’LITY [ befialidad, Sp. bofialitas, L.] the Co- 

Bea'sTLINEss ulation of a Man or Woman with a 
peait; allo beaftly Quality, Filthinefs. 

Bestia’rit [ among the Romans] thofe Men who combat 
with wild Beaits. 

To Besti'r (of J¢and reippan, Sex.) to move about brisk- 
ly, to labour ftrenuoufly. 

To Besto'w [of é¢ and reop, Sax. a Place, roopen, Du. 
ftreuen, G.] to lay up or place; to employ oncs felf; to give, to 
lay out. 

Bestrav’cnt, diltraéted, mad. 

‘To Besrre'w [of yepepian, Sax. ] to ftrew, to featter 


about. 

Bestrt’p [Jrr. Imp] did beftride. 

BesTrive [ rr. Part. Pret.) have beftrid or beftrid- 

BestTrRipDEN den. 

To Bestar'v# [of de and pepxven, Sax.) to get aftride upon 
a Horfe, &e. 

To Bet {twetten, G.] to lay wagers when gamefters arc 
at ply, in favour of one Side againit the other. 

Bet, a Wager. 

Be'ra [Sure B, 8. Gr] the fecond Letter of the Greet Al- 
phabeth; allo the Herb Beet. 

To Beta'xe [(beexcan, Sex. batage, Dan. betatnia or be. 
raga, Sw} to take to, to apply to. 

Bera’keNn ([Jrr. Part, P.) have betaken. 


To Berur'xx [bethencan, Sax. bedencken, Du, and G. be. 
tentke, Dan.] to recall to mind, 

Betruo’vent [Jrr. Imp. and Part. of bethencan, Sex. did 
bethink, have bethought] did call to mind. 

Be'rntenemitas (of Beth/ehem of SNP FYI, the Hou- 
fe of sread, Hed.) certain Fricre who wore the Figure of a Star 
on their sacks. : 

To Beri'pe [of é¢ and tiv, Sax.] to befal, to happen to. 

Beri'mes [of 4e and tima, Sax.] early, foon, in eke 

Bertie an Indian Plant called Water-pepper. 

' Be'rre 

Be'rony ( detoine, F. dettinica, It. detinica, Sp. and Port. 
betonica, L.] a medicinal Herb. 

Beto'ox [Irr. Jmp.] did betake. 

To Beto'xen [of d¢ and cacnian, Sax. or brtethen, Trut.J 
to thew by Tokens or Signs. 

Brroo’x, vid. to drtake. 

To Berna’y. [betrager, Dan. traibir, FP. tradire,It. tray- 
fonar, Sp. trayfoar, Port. traders, L.) to be falfe, to deliver up 
treacheroufly ; to difcover or difclofe, 

To Betro’rn [probably of betrotwen, Durch, or be and 
troth, O. and L, G. bdeseichnen, H. G.] to give one Party to 
another by a folemn matrimonial Contract; to make fure, or 
Promife in Marriage, 

Be'rtez Lenape d@, Betty) an Inftrument made ule of 
by Houfe-breakers to break open rs and Windows. 

Berrer [beeeep, Sax. devre, Des. batter, or battre, Se. 
beter, Dx. beeter, O. and L. G, beffer, H.G.] more good, 
excellent, advantageous, convenient, &c, 

pe tebe yest, epi mae ended. A Thing begun 
and not accomplifh'd expoles a Man not only to needlet: . 
es, but to Ridicule. , nae 
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Berrer hold at the Grim, than hold at thr tottort 
Tr is better to be {paring while we have fomethin nage to ipend 
all prodigally and want afterwards. The Lat. a Sera ef in 


Sunde parfimonia, 


Berrian wife than wealthlp, or 

Berrer tet than Ctcalth. Tho’ very few now a Davs 
can believe fo : Every Man's Endeavour is alter Wealth, but 
few in Comparifon feek after Wildom. 

‘ hier aie a the Reverie of this: 

ETTER in wife; us'd by thofe wi - 
pinefs in Wealth, = : ee eee 

Che Berrer Dap, the Berrer Heed. Fr. Bom j b 
— What the Bent or ci th of this Proverb is, aia soe 
very eafy to conceive, no more t how d D; jultit 
an evil Aétion. er a roe 

Berrer one (ord in Time than afterwards tino, To 
know how to place our Words right is one of the grand Arts of 
Life, which we can’t too much ftudy the Attainment of. 

; Barrer one €pe than quite blind. Lat. Primecps lufeus 
a aa a = rn the one-cy'd isa Prince.) Of a 
ing fo valuable as Sight the very leait SI is infini - 
Elore peditein ging) 8 y hare is infinitely pre 
robb as roetee, Da or Superiors. 
o Berrer e, Dan. bacrra, Sv. bertern, O. 
beffern, H. G.] to mend or render better. ae 

BerTermsent, the making or being rendred better. 

ae half a Flask of Florence Wine. 

Brtwee'n pears or betpeon, Sex.] in the Middle 
Midtt of two hings, Times and Places, 4 likewife Faas a 
denote Society or Union, alfo a Partaking and a Privacy. 

To be Between Hawk and Buzzard, that is, at an Uncer- 
tainty; alfo to be in a dangerous Situation. 

i al [berpyx, or berpcox, Sax.) between. vid. de- 
eens 

Be‘ruta [with Botani?s) the airch-tree, L. 

Be'vet [ with Architedts ] an Inftrament for Adjulting An- 


les. 

Be'ver [with Mafon, Foyners, &c.} a kind of square, one 
leg whereof is frequently crooked jade to the Sw aL i. hk 
. a Fi 

EvEL Angle, fignifics any Angle that is neither 
Degrees. : ii eee. 
_ Beven (in Heraldry) fignifies broken or open- (7732 
ing like a Carpenter's rule, as in the Efcutcheo’ |= 
annexed. Ashe bears Argent a Chief Bevile vers 
by the Name of Beverlis. 





Be'ver (probably of Becvre, It. to drink] a {mall Collation 
betwixt Dinner and Supper ; alio the Vifor or Sight of an Head- 
piece. 

Be'verace [ Beveragzio, It, Beverage, O * j 
od { 144 wt, Old Fr.] a mingled 

To pay Beven ace [Pbra/e} to give a Treat of Wine, Drink, 
~{ upon Wearing a new {uit of cloths; alfo Gurnith Mony in a 

rilon. 

Bevercues [Old Rec.} cuftomary Services done at the gi 
ing of the ina by his setae Team, = 

evy of Roe Bucks [with Hunters] a herd of them. 

Bs'vy Greafe, the fat of a Ree Buck, 

Beyy of Patridges [with Fetwlers] 3 ina flock. 

Bevy of Quails [Fowling] a flock or brood of them, Hence, 

Bevy [ina — Senje] isa Knot or Company of Per+ 
fons, asa Bevy of Gajip:, of Knaves, &c. 

To Bewr'Loer [of de and piloepnepye, Sax. a Wildernefs] 
to oa into confufion, to purrle. 

‘o Bewar [of be and pail, of panian, Sax.) to lament for. 
BewatLaBee, that may or delerves to be bewailed. 
Bewa’re of 4 wif. (or known,) 

Beware of the Geefe when the For preaches. 

Hi. G. Glenn der Fuchs prediget fo nimm bie Garnfe in ache. 
‘When the wicked Man preaches up Righteoufnefs it is a fure 
Siga nie Mitchief in 

‘o Bewa’ne [bewara, Sv. bemabren, H. G.) to keep, to 

take Care, or be upon one’s Guard. ‘ } a 

Bawr'rs [with Falcomers] Pieces of Leather made broadifh, 

to which the hawk’s bells are faitencd, and buttoned on their 


legs. 

To Bewt'tcn [of de and picce, Sax.] enchanted, &r. 

To Bewna’y [of bepnegan, Sex.) to difcover, reveal, as 
a Secret; allo to be foul with Ordure. 

Bryonp [of bigeonvan, or begeonb, Sax.) farther. It like 
wife denotes Superiority and Exce(s, alfo over, on the other Si- 
de, in which Senfe it’s fite is behither, or on this Side. 

Ber, a Governor of a maritime Town or Country in the 
Turki’ Empire. 

Bezoar, a medicinal Stone brought from beth the Eajff and 
Weft Indies, accounted 2 foveraign Counter-poifon, and an ex- 
cellent Cheerer of the Heart : It is found mingled with the dung 
of an Animal called Parsw, of the goat kind. 

Bz- 
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Reza’vteer [in Biarerry] fignifies the fecond granch of a 
horn of a Hart or Buck, that fhoots out from the seam, or main 
orn, being next above the Antler. ; ; 

Be’zants@ [in Herafdry] arc round and flat Pieces of nul- 

ae lion without imprels. In Form as the Figure 
annexed, and reprefent the current Coin of Bizan- a aee 
tium, now called Conffantineple. Thee are intro- [&% 
duced in Coat-armour (as is ‘uppofed) by thofe who 
were in the holy wars bur fince, they thew the rile 
of honcit Trealurers, Receivers of the Cuttoms, eee, they are 
always of Metal, and when blazon'd (according to the Cultom of 
foreign Heralds) ought to be exprefly faid to be Or or Argent, 
tho’ with us they are always of Gold ; but Foreigners have them 

Silver alfo. 
aa rye {in Heraliry] a Crofs Bezanty, is a Crofs made 
Seren 2. the upper Put of the Collet of 2 Ring, which en- 

Be'zit- $ compafies and faftens the Stone in it. 

Beze'stan [among the Turks and Perjiam:) a purfe or Ex- 
woe rz, a Stone of excellent Virrue in Medicine, of the 
Bignefs of an Acorn, found in the Stomach or Belly of fundry 

imals. 
tented Be’zoar, is that which comes from feveral Parts of 

waft Lndies. 
oeciaeaeel Bezoar, is what is brought from the Hef Indies 
from Pera, and is found in the Belly of teveral Animals peculiar 
at Country. 
ms . peeed x, is found in the Stomach of fome Cows, 
efpecially in the Chamois and [/ard, Some weigh 18 Ounces; 
but is not of much Eiicem in Medicine, 

Bezoar Animale [with Chymij?s] the Livers and Hearts of 

Vipers dried in the Sun and pulveriz'd. ; 
ezoar Minerale Ngo eet a hil oe ga of sutter of 
i fixt by Spirit of Nitre, and pulverized. 
ayer sie. j Remedies [in Medicine] cordial Remedies, 

Bezoa'r rick or Antidotes againit Poifon or infectious 

itempers. 
vey apie Foviale ( Medicine] Bezoar of Fupiter 5 a 
Regulus made by melting of 3 Ounces of Regulus of Antimony, 
and 2 of nlock-tin, which being reduced to a Powder and fixed 
with corrofive Sublimate and diftilled off in a kind of sutter ; this 
Butter it afterwards diflolved in Spirit of Nitre, and the Solution 
is dittilled 3 Times till the Bezoar remain at the sottom. : 

Bezoarnicum Lunale [Chym.] or Bezoar of the Moon, is 
made by mixing 8 Ounces of rettified putter of Antimony, and 
one of ineSilver, which is diffolved by pouring it in freth and 
frefh on Spirit of Nitre, till the Ebullition ceatc, after which the 
Spirit is Saws off, and the Bezoar is powdered, wafhed and 
mingled with Spirits of Wine till it grows infipid. 

Bezoarpicum Martiale [Chym.] a Solution of Creevs Mar- 
tis, made by a Reverberation in putter of Antimony, and then 
Spirit of Nitre is poured on it, and the further Procedure is that 
ot other bezoardick Preparations. 

Bia‘xcutaten [diangu/atus, L.) two-cornered. 

Bia‘noutous (Ciangates L.] having two Corners. ao 

Bia‘acn [bierchus, L. of pieey G@, of Bi life and eexeiv 
to fupply] a Caterer, who provides Victuals, a Suttler. 

Bia’xcuy [biarchia, L. of Bragyia, Gr.) the Office of Ca- 
terer, Or. . : 

To Be'zzte [¢. d. to beaftle] to tipple, to guzzle, to drink 


oe [ 4iais, F.] a Weight fixed on one Side of a playing 
Bowl, turning the Courfe ot the Bow] that way to which the 
Bias inclines ; a Bent, an Inclination of Mind, 5; 
To Bi'as [diaifer, F.} to feta sias upon, to incline or pre- 
flefs a Perfon, 
 RIATHA'HATO! [of Bra Violence, and 3d¢va]& Death] Per- 
fons taken away by a violent Death. 
To Bis [of didere, L.] to drink or 








fip often. 


Bin (probably of Sidere, L. or of babadero, Sp.) aGarment of M 


inen for the Breaft of a Chiid. 
. Bisa’crry [éitacitas, L.] great or hard drinking. 

Bina‘ctous [bidax,L.] much given to drinking. 

Br'spen [4iberon, F. b:62, L.) a Toper of Liquors, 

BinEro’t, minced meat, of the breails of partridges and fat 

ts, Ee. 
ar ne’sy [Jibefia, T..] a too earneft Defire after Drink, 

Bi'pitony Mujcle og Anatom,] a Mufcle that draws the 
Eye down towards the Cup. ; 

Bi'ate (F. Biblia, Sp. Port. and L. Bibtt, Du. and G. of 
Aigam, Gr. i. ¢,a Book] the Collection of the Books of the O/d 
and New Te/Pament, fo called by way of Eminency. 

The firlt Tranflation of the nook of the O/d Te/fament was out 
of the Hedrese into the Greet, by the LXXIIL. Interpreters, and 
thence is called the Septuagiag, and from the Srptwagint it was 
tranflated into Latin, which s called the old Latin Verfion. 

The Latins have various modern Verfions; but two that are 
ancient as that which is called the Jéafick, and that of St. Fere- 


BI 


mt, which is called the Vulgar; becaule it was confirmed by thé 
Council of Treat for vulgar Ule, 

The Bible was tran lated into the Eng/i/® Suxem Tongue about 
the Year g40, and was firlt tranilited into Englith by Willan 
hes in the 21 Year of the Reign of Memry VIII, and then 
printed, : 

It was again tranflated in the Reign of King James I. about 
the Year 16033 the Divifion of the Bible into Chapters was in 
the Year 1252. 

Bintto-1coxo-chast fof gifatora coot, iady an Image, 
prom xAdons a Breaker} a Dellroyer of sooks with Piétures in 
them. 


Bipio’cRaPHER [ SeBaripers@ of ida d. anook, and 
yPé9e, Gr; to write] a Writer‘of Books, a Copiit. 

Bietioro’List (3/Basewaans of 23349 and raaiw, Gr. to 
fell ] a nookfeller. 

Bistiota’Putst or 
BiGAG a uook, 

Books, 

Bintiotne’ca [S:Basodixn, Gr. of SiS and Sinn, a 
Repofitory ] a Place where sooks are kept, a Library, a Study 
alfo the nooks themfelves, L. 

Bistiotue’car [ diblisthecalis, L.] of, or belonging to a 
Library. 

Bistiotue’cary [biblisthecarizs, L.] a Library-keeper. 

Biso'se [¢iéo/us, L.) much given to drink. 

Bi'surovs [titwlys,L.] given to bibbing or drinking much 
or often ; fucking up, as a Spunge. the Sea-fand, &¢. 

Bicapsuta‘xis @ [with Bocami/ts) a Plt is taid to be fo, 

Bicarsuta‘tus § whole feed Veilel is divided into two 
Parts, as in verbajcum, mullein, jcropbuleria, Sigwort, supbhra- 
Sia, eye-bright, &c. L. 

Bicg, a fort of painting Colour, either green or blue. 

ers [Anatomy] my Se given to feveral Mutcles fo called 
from their having wwo Heads, L. 

Bi'cers cuéiti [with Anatom] a Mufcle of the Elbow {fo 
named, becaufe it has two Heads, the outmoft or firit arifin 
from the upper part of the brink of the acetabulum Scapular, an 
being both united, make a large flefhy selly, and are inferted to 
the Tubercle at the upper Head of the sone Radixs, 

Bicers femoris [Anatemy) a Mutcle of the Leg, which alfo 
has two Heads, of which the upper and longeft has its Rife from 
a Knob of the Os Lcbivm, and the other from the Linea a/pera 
of the Os femoris, immediately beneath the End of the Glateus 
maximus; thele being united go on to the outward Appendix of 
the thigh Bone, and are implanted to the upper Apophyfis of 
the Frévla. | 

Bi'cers Titie [Auatomy) a Mule of the Leg, fo called on 
account of its having two Heads,~the one proceeding from the 
Tuberolity of the J/chivm, and the other.from the Middle of 
the Linea Ajpera, both which unite and are inferted by one 
tendon in the fuperior and external Part of the Perone. The Ule 
of it is to help to bend the Tidia, and turn the Leg, foot and toes 
outward when a Perfon fits down. 

Bici’rrrat. [of diceps, L. two-headed) having or pertain- 
ing to that which has two Heads. 

© Brewer [probably of bicre, C. Brit, or perhaps of bie 
tkelrn, Dy. to play at Dice, which often gives Occalion to 
wrangling and quarrelling] to tilt, to skirmith; af to wrangle; 
to quarrel, &¢. 

tco’RNE, the Bone of the Tongue called alfo Lysides. 

Bico’rxous [dicormis, L.] that hath two horns, forked. 

Bico’nrorat [of dis and corporalis, L.] having two Bodies, 

Bico’rronan Signs [in Afrology) fuch Signs of the Zodiack 
that have double podies. 

To Bip [Jrr. ¥.] beovan, Sax. st » Du. bieten or 
gebieten, G. bindan, Gerd. ] to bid battle, to bid the sanes, 
to bid Defiance, to bid prayer, to bid good morrow, to bid wel- 
come, to bid farewell or adieu, torecommend, to invite. 

To Bip Money for any goods, &c. [of binoan, Sax.) to offer 


loney. ; 
Bip 2 [Jrr. Imp. beav, Sax.) did bid. 


[ biblioraphus, Le of SrSas}ag®, of 
and Tag a Sepulchre, Gr.) an Hider or purier 


Bap , 
Bip (irr. Part. P. budne, Daz.) have or am bid, or 
Bippex 3 bidden. 


Brpaxe, an Invitation of Friends to drink at the Houfe of a 
poor Man, and there tocontribute Charity, 

Bipe'ntats [among the Romans] Priefts inflituted for the 
Performance of certain Ceremonies on Occafion of a Thunder- 
bolt's falling on amy Place. They were fo called of Bidental (i. ¢ 
a Sheep of two Years old having teeth on each Side) which they 
offered in Sacrifice. ; ; ‘ 

Bippine of the beads, a Charge or Warning anciently given 
by Parith Prielts to their Parifhioners, at fome particular Prayers, 
for the Soul of fome deceafed Friend. 

To Bip a Seon, to make a Requett. 

Bippen, vid. to Bid. : : 

Bie'swiar [diennis, L, } that is of two Years Continuance, 


two Years old. Br'sa 


BE 
Br'er 2 [bape or been, Sux. Karr, Suv. Bere, Teut. Bie- 
Bee’n re, F.J fignifies a Coffin, a wooden Frame to 


carry a dead Body upon to burial, 
Bira’rious [difarias, L.} two-fold, or that may be taken 
two Ways, 


Biri pus 2 [with Botani/*:) a Leaf, &¢. of a Plant is fo 
EBrripa called when it is cut or divided into wo Parts, 
Biripum Lat. 


Bi'rerous (tiferws, L.) bearing double; allo beaing Fruit 
twice a Year. 

Bi'riparen (2ifdatur, L.} cut or cleft into two Parts, clov- 
en into two Parts, 

Biro’rmep [4iformis, L.] having two Forms or Shapes. 

Biro’rous [éz/foris, L.] that has double Doors. 

Biru’rcaten [bifwrews, L.] having two Forks or Prongs. 

Big [buce, Sax. a nelly, buck, Du.) great, large. 

Bi'ca (Old Ree.) a Care with two Wheels, ZL ; 

Brcamy (Bigamie, F. Bigamia, It. Sp. and L. of dis, Le 
twice, and yaa, Gr. Marriage] the having two Husbands, 
or two Wives at the fame Time. 

Bi'cenous [digems and digenas, L.] born of Parents of two 
different Nations ; allo of Parents of different Kinds. 

Bicamy [in Common Law } an Impediment that hinders a 
Man from being a Clerk, on account that he has been twice mar- 
ried, 

Bicat, an ancient Remax Coin, ftamped with the Figure of a 
Chariot drawn by two Horles abreat, in Value equal co the De- 
narins, or feven Pence Half-penny Faglifo Money. 

Bicce, a Pap or 'Teat, O. 

Brecer, greater. 

Biccesr, greatelt. 

Bicarna'be, akind of great Orange, F 

Bi'cotx [ Beguin, F,] a Sort of Linnen Coif or Cap fora 
young Child. 

Bicut 2 [Sea Mord) any Turn or Part of a Cable or Rope 

Bite that lies compafling or ralled up. 

Yo bold oy the Bicut [Sea Phrafe) is to hold by that Part 
of the Rope that is coiled or rolled up. 

Bicut of an Herfe, isthe inward send of the Chambrel, 

Boucut 3 and alfo the wend of the Fore-knee, 

Bicness, Largenefs, Greatnels, Magnitude. 

A Br're, a Trick or Cheat upon a Perfon 5 alfo the Perfon 
who tricks or cheats. 

Bites a Race of Men who are perpetually employ'd in 

. Birers $ Laughing at thofe Miftakes, which are ot their 

own Produétion, fuch as are the making Apri! Fools every Day 
in the Year. Spefaror. 

Bi'cor [in Religion) a fuperftitious Perfon, one whofe Devo- 
tion is over-itrained, a Zealot. 

Bico'rren, become a Bigot, zealoufly and obftinately adher- 
ing to a Party or Principle in Religion. 

Br'eortism, a {iff Adherence to a Party or Opinion, though 
without or againit Reafon. 

Bico'rrick, of or pertaining to Bigottry. 

Biyu'cous [éijagus, L.] yoked or coupled together. 

Biyucus P [with Botamts) a Plant is fo called, when two 

Bryuca ves are joined to the farne Stalk at the fame 

Biyucum Place over againft one another, as in the Mint, 
the Lychais, &e. 

Biva’ncirs deferendis, a Writ dire€ting the Co: 
carry Weights to a particular Haven, to weigh the 
Perfon has Licence to rt, Le 

Bi'tanper, fee Belandre. 

Biva‘rivs duds [with Anatomi?s} a Channel with which 
the Duétus eyficus makes the Dudas communis choledochas, which 
pafles obliquely to the lower end of the gut dwedenum, or Beginn- 
ing of the sejumwm: it is called alfo Duétus bepaticus, L. 

Br'iperates, the Fruitof afmall creeping Bulh, about the 
Bignels of Juniper-derries, but of a purple Colour, and fharp 
though {weetith tafte. 

Bitwors [Ses Word] a fort of Punihment at Sea, by laying 
the Offender in Irons, or putting him in a fort of Stocks. 

Bice (pile, Sax. of Bilis, L.) the Gall orCholer ; an Hum- 
our of the ody partly faline, which is from the blood 
of Animals in the Liver, and is received into and difcharged by 
two Veflels or Paflages, efx. the Gall-bladder, and the Porws 
biliarius. 

Bi'ces, fee Boils. 

Bi'ice (with Mariners] the Bottom of the Floor of a 

Brirace§ Ship. 

BILGE Pump, the fame at Burr-pump. 

Bice Water (Sea Term] that Water which by reafon of the 
breadth of the Ship’s bilge cannot come to the well in the hold of 


Biro’Lium bine Botanifti) the Herb Twoblade, L. 


ration to 
ool that a 


the Ship. 
Bricep 2 [with Mariners] a Ship is {aid to be bilged, when 
ae fhe has ftrack off fome of her timber again{t a 
reck, 


BE 


Biti'seurs [in Law] is uled of a Jury that is impannelled 
on a Foreigner, uf which part are Eng/ijb, and part thofe of his 
own Country. 

Birr xcuous [Silimguis, L.) that can {peak two Languages ; 
double-tongued, deceitiul. 

Bitis ataa [with PhySeians } black choler, or Melancho- 


— 


» b. 
j Bi'tious [diliewx, F. biliofo, It. andSp. of difiofus, L.) full 
of nile or Choler, cholerick. 

‘To Birk [probably ot Uil&, Tewt.] to difappoinr or deceive, 
to gull, to bubble, 

2 Birk a HW’. -- re, to balk her of her expected Reward. 

To Birx @ Coach-sran, to fharp him of his Hire. 

Bite [ aill, Sax.) a Sort of edged tool for lopping of trees, 
&c, in hedging, &e. if hort, caled a hand-bill; if long, an 
hedging bill. 

Bire [ Billet, F. Biglietto, Yt. ] a Note or Writing, of va- 
rious Sorts, as 

Biiv [in Law) a Procels or Declaration, in Writing, that ex- 
preffes the Grievance or Injury the Plaintiff has fuffered by the 
Defendant, or fome Fault che Perfon complained of has commitr- 
ed againit {ome Statute or Law of the Realm. 

Bitw of Debt [in Commerce] is the fame as a sond or Writ- 
ing obligatory; only being drawn in Eag/ijd, it is called a sill; 
but when in Latin a pond; or a sib is a fingle nond without an 
Condition annexed; whereas a pond hasa Penalty and Condi- 
thon. 

Bix [of Extry) in Comeerce, is a sill containing an Account 
of Goods entered at the Cultom-Houle, both inward and out- 


ward. 

Bixt [of Exchange] a fhort Note, ordering the Payment of 
a certain Sum of Money in one Place to any Perfon appointed 
by the Remitter in Conlideration of the like Value paid to the 
Drawer in another Place. 

Birt of Diverce, tee Divorce. 

Bitt of Leading, a Deed or Inftrument figned by the Mailer 
of a Ship, acknowledging the Receipt of the Merchants Gouds, 
and obliging himfelf to deliver the fame in good Condition, at 
the Place to which they are configned. Of theie wills are three, 
one given to the Merchant, one to the Faétor, and the other is 
kept by the Mailer of the Ship. 

Birt of Parcels (with Tradefeer) a particular Account of the 
Quantities, Sorts and Prices of Goods bought, given by the 
Sciler to the puyer. 

Birt of Reviver, fee Revver. 

Bitz of Review, ce Review, 

Biut [in syelrage | a Paper containing Propofitions offered 
to the Houfes to be patied, and then prefented to the King to 
pals into an Aét or Law. 

Bitty [of Safe) is when a Perfon having Occafion for 2 Sum 
of Money, delivers Goods as a Security to the Lender, to whom 
he gives this aill, impowering him to fell the Goods, in cafe the 
pe aera borrowed is not repaid with Intercit at the Time 
appointed, 
on [of Store] a Sort of Licence granted at the Cultom-hou. 
fe to Merchants, to carry fuch Stores and Provilions as are ne- 
ceflary for their Voyage, cuftom-free, 

Bit [of Suferancey a Licence granted at the Cuftom-Houfe 
to a Me: t, to give him a Permuiilion to trade from one Eng- 
lif Port to another. 

Bixxa vera [in Law) #. ¢. a true gill, fignifies the Indorf- 
ing er Writing on the nackfide of a prefentment by the grand 
Jury, when they find the Matter probably true, and deferving 

urther Confideration. 

Bizet (or weak) of a wird. 

A Biut, or Halbert. 

To Bix, as Pigeons do. 

Br'eiace Sa Word] the sreadth of a Ship's-floor, when fhe 
lies on Ground. ; 

Bi'tuarp, an impericét or ballard Capon. 

Birtemenrs [ i.e. babiliments ] Womens appared, Ornz~ 
ments, fr. 

Brivert [Bil/ct, F.) a Stick or Log of Wood cut for Fewels 


alfo an Ingot of Gold or Silver. 
Bitver [ dillotte, F.) a Ticket for Quartering of Soldiers; 
alfo a Letter or Note folded up, 

Bi'crerts, littl Jfaxds. 

Bi'teers [m Heraldry) Bilettes, Fe Guillim is 
of Opinion, that thofe reprefent Billets Dewx; but 
moit Authors take them for srieks, and fay that many 
Enzlife Families fettled in France, bear them to deno- 
te their Extraction from England, where fo many 
Bricks are made ; but to this others object, that Eng/snd has 
never been famous in the World for urick-making, and {o it might 
as well fuit many other Countries as England. put Colwrdiere 
mentions Brigues or Bricks feparately from Billets, and fays, that 
the Difference between them is, that Brigues are drawn (0, as 
to reprefent Thicknels, whereas the pillets have only a flat fa- 

perficies, 


. 


—_-—--— o 
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which’ plainly intimates, that nillets repre&ut Letters or folded 
Papers, whether of love or otherwiie. 
Brisets {in Blazoury} fiznifies that the E(cutchcon is all 
Bi'unery § over flrewed with pillets, the Number nor af 


‘eertained ; for if it be, the Number xiult be exprefled, and their 


Pofition, and then the Term Béllety is not uted. 


vi Bitvetty [in Heraldry ] a bearing in Form of : 
at 1a Jong Square, pillets were anciently of Pieces of . 


Cloth of Gold, or Silver, longer than sroad, plac- 
ed at a Diltance by Way of Ornament on Clo- 
thes, and afterwards tranflated to Coat-Armour. ; 


BruLetren [in Herafiry] charged with rillets, as he bears ” 


Argent Billette, P. a Crots ingrailed Gules, as in tho Efcutcheon 
above 


Mittrefs, or a Lover to his Sweet-heart, and ¢ contra. 

To Britet Seldiers, is to order them to be quartered in par- 
ticular Houles by sillet or Ticket. 

Briviares [of Billard, F. of diffu, L. the walls made ufe 
of} a Game pliyed on an oblong Table covered with Cloth, with 


Edge and Corners of the Table, 
Bi'ivitina [among Hunters] the Ordure or Dung of a 


ox. 
Br'trow [in | a Sort of bafe Mctal either of Gold or 
Silver, in the Mixture of which Copper predominates. 

Br'iuios [q.d. bimillicns or Millionstwice] a Term ufed 
by frithmeticians in Numeration, mtimating that the Word Mil- 
lions is twice mentioned ‘as 6666666600, ee 

Ei :iow [probably of brilen to roar, or bilg, Text. a Wave] 
a Surge of the Sea, a great rolling Wave. 

ebb (éémaris, L.] of or pertaining to two Seas. 

Bi'mMakian : 

Er'mepiar [ with Mathematicians] is two medial Lines as 

BC and CD commenturable only in 
ney, © power, containing a rational Reétan- 
| | D gle, are compounded, the whole Li- 
ne BD fhall be irrational, and is call- 
led a fir kimedial Line. 

Bina nious [disarivs, L.) of or pertaining to two. 

Binary drithmetick, an Arithmetick, in which, infkead of 
the ten Figures in the common Arithmetick, and the Progreffion 
from 10 to 10 only two Figures are uled, the two Figures are 
o aid 1, and the Cypker multiplies every Thing by 2, as in 
common Arithmetck by 10. ‘Thus 1 is one,-10 2, 11 3, and 
tou 4, We. : 

Bixary Number, one compofed of two Units, ? 

Brxany Meafure [in Mujick] isa Meafure wherein you bea! 
equally, or the Time of Rifing is equal to that of Filling. ' ot 

Binb, a Stalk of Hops. ae 
* Yo Bino (Jrr. ¥.) [ binvan, Sax, binder, Dan. binda, Su. 
binten, Dv.and G, bindan, Goth.] to tye up or together; alfo 
to obligate, to bind by sond, to bind an apprentice, * |, 

A Brno [of Eels} two hundred and fifty. ~ ' 


on purpofe todrive the Balls into Holes, called Hazards, on the 


F 
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BinD wekp, an Herb. _ es : 
‘ Bi'npixe [ with Fekemers) is a tiring or when a Hawk 
iezes. . 

Bixpixe Jei?s (in ArchirePure) joitts in a floor, into which 
the trimmers of ftair-cales, and chimney-walls, are framed, 

Binw ([binnc, Sex, a Manger] a great Cheft to put Corn, 9c. 
in, 

Binna’atum [ Old Records] a flew or pond for the keeping 
or breeding of Fith. } , 

Bi'xocre [q d. Sind ecudi, a pair of Byes, ZL. ] in Opeichs, 
2 double Tclefcope, i. ¢. confilting of two Tubes joined together, 
by which a remote Object may be view'd with both Eyes at 


once. 

Bino'mian Root [inthe Mathematicks] is a Root compofed 
of two Parts joined by the Sign —t-: Thus x-t-y, or a--b, 
or 3-4 is a Binomial Root, confilting of the Sum of two 
Quantities ? If it has three Parts as x-t-y—+2, it is called a 
Trisewial , and any Root confitting of more than three Parts it 
called a Muleinomial. : 

Bixo‘minous [éineminiz, L.) that hat two Nazica 

Bio’ararugn [ of 31% life, and ypetgw to deitribe, Gre] 
one who writes the Lives of eminent Yh : : 

Bio‘craray, the Writing of the Lives of eminent Perfons. - 

Biory’cunium [of 81S Life, and aryrS a Candle, Gr. 
the vita) Flame, natural Eleat or Life of Animats, particularly 
that which is communicated to a Child in the Womb. 

Bio’vac $ep the drt of War] an extraordinary Guard, 

Binovac.§ kept by the whole Army, when it is draw out 
every Evening fiom their Tents or Huts, either at a Siege, oF 
lying before an Enemy ; and they continue all Night under 
Arms before the Lines or Camp to prevent a Surprize. 

To raise the Brovac (Milit. Term.) is to order the Army. to 


return to their Tents iome time after break of Day. 


Bciae Deux, a thore Love- Letter, fent by a Gallant to his - 


‘count take a Pleafure in being together. Tho’ we fay : Yo 


BT: 


* Br'panous [siparer, ©.) that-hath hrowghe forth tice. 


Bira‘atiene (with Arithmeticians] a Number which divi- 
4% another equally into two Parra, leaving no reminder; {> 
4 to 8, 6 to 12, 8 to 16 are bintrrients, | 
Birarri're [4ipartites, L.} divided into twe Parts. 
Brearti’rion, # Dividins into two Parts, L. 
Bira’rent [hipatens, L.) lying open on both Sides. 
| Bire‘par (bipedalis, L.} of two Footlong, wide &e. 
st DA‘LIty 4 Ser L.] the Length of two Foot, 
Divepa neous [Sipedanews, L, re ick, dee 
hollow within ni cnr a el a ad 
Ire’ta.ous [ of is, L. ewies, and +i]}2aor, Gr. 
Leaf] confifting J two flower Leaves. aia 
‘Bieixe’tra [with Boranifi) Saxifrage or Pimpernel, 1. 
Birriciry [diplicitas, L.) Boublerets gs, F 
Breu'xervat [sipum@uaiis, L.] of two Points, 


a flower 


) Biqua’prare, 7. ¢. adouble Quadrate or Square. 


Biqua’pRate [fa Aritémetich ov Alzed : 

; ! Aizebra} the fourth 
* Biquapra’rick power arifing from the Monidicn 
of a {quare Number or Quantity by itlelf; fog the Square of 3 


“multiplied by irfelf produces the niquadrate 81, 
ivory Balls, which are flruck or driven with Sticks made bending, ~ 4 


Biqui'ntive (with APronomers] one of the new Afpes, fo 
YEP hea it confifts of two Fitths of the whole Circle, or 
mcn [bince, Sax, + Bi 

well hl whh us. piibiparasieete ideas 

Eirp [ probably of bnenan. Sax, to breed, or of ni 
the Young of any tame neatt or uird) a Fow! imall or rita ae: 

Birps of a Frather fork togerper. The Lar. fay: Peres 
cunt paribus facillim? congregantur. To which agrees the H. G. 
prt und gleich gefellet fich gern. And the Fo Chacan 
coerce for Semblabie, ( Every one feeks his Fellow.) It is in 
Engli/d chiefly usd in a taunting Manner; when People addigted 
to tame particular Vice, or of the fame bad Charafter on any Ac- 
Men delight in che Company of the Yqung ; Old of Old a 
ed of Learned; Wicked of Wicked, &e. The Lat. fa tikewites 
Cicada ticad@e chara; Formica formice. (The Cralshop et 
loves the Grafshopper, the Ant the Ant. And the Grete : 
Assi xorords apis xorsdy iLeives. ; 
‘ @ Biro in the Hand ig worth timo in the Bulb. The Ler 
po he Ego jpem pretie nen emo. ( I won't Rive ready Money for 
“topes. The French: Un Tien vaut mitux gue deux ty J aeras 
{ One Thing in Poffeffion is better than two in View.) Ital, £ 
megetio baver boggi um wovo, che dimani una galling. (Bet ter an 
Egg to Day than a Hen to morrow.) Gr. Niri@ bs 7a ito 
a 7 dvdloiue dvaxes. Hef. He that leaves a Certainty 
and flicks to chance, when foals pipe may chance to dance. All theie 
Proverbs aré fo many Leffons of Caution not to neglect prefent 
Offers or Opportunities, for uncertain future Proipetts. The 
Germans fay : Ein Clogel in Der Hand if beffer alg geben iibre 
— — prghipsl| or, Pieris tin @pats ( 2 Sparrow ) 
Houle-top, Ve Buh. re ee? Sasi ce aciaas 


= p's Eye, Foot, Tongue, Nef, fo many different kinds of 
erbs. 

Birps xest, an Indian Compofiti i 
_ Bi'xpine, Bird catching. Figen 
~ Biraca’hper; akind of wild Goofe, 

To Bian, togoa Birding sor catching of sirds. , 
rhe [beonpe, or bint, Saw], a, being born, Extraction, 


Biats is much but B more. L. Nobili 

atghe wtica virtues, HH. G fap D fiir Dem del gepes i 
mit Tugend gautz beiehet. Ri indeed great sirth without 
ureeding makes but a {curvy Figure, The 5. fay : Nourriture 
page Nature. The Ital. Le vera Nobisita fon i Cs uma, 
Paty en coe Sea re for Ships at An- 
thor, or a fit ce ips under Sai 

aaa sl a ae edd eee 


~~ Tha Bik M Shi 
Neato pol they Chek een net) Cie. pee Place for 0 
Biara-Pord, an Herb, © 


Br'xruixe [with Ship Builders) is faid of Shi i 
— raifed ron ht up. ] ~ when their 
VARTHRIGHT beonpe, and piht, Sex.) the H 
Pier bingegiieiien rie ee 
Bire'tTus, the Cap or Coif of a Judge or Sergeant at Law, 
7 


. Bi'scor [q. di dowhle Scot.] a Fine of two Pence for 
rad Land, to be paid on default of repairing manks, Dit- 
c ’ ia { 

' Biscorr’n [ Confe#.] a Confection made of fie Flower, 
powder'd Sugar, Marmalade, the Whites of Eggs, é3'c. 

. To Biss'cr 2 fof is and /ecare, L.] to cut into two. 

To Br'ssect . 

..Bise’crion, a cutting into two equal Parts, Z. 

Dz > 


Bisr‘cMent 


BI, 


Biss'cuunt [in Geometry }.one of the parts of any integer 
divided into two equal Parts, a 
Bisnoe [oirrop, Ser: of ‘Emicnst >, Gr. Bifthop, Du, and 
L. G. arfihett, H. G- 3:fop, Sv.) a Chief Otficer of the 
Church who has the Charge of a Diocele. 

Sufragan Bisuor 2 one who has the Tite and Style of a 

Titular Brsuor Bithop, and is conieerated by the Ar- 
chbithop of the Province to execute fuch power, Juritditionand 
Authority, and to receive fuck Profits, as are fpecity’d in his 
Comunithon. ' 

Bi’snoricx [of sircop and pic, a Kingdom, Sax, ] the Pro. 
vince or Jurifdiction ofa Bithop. 

Bisnorine [with Horje Coxrfers) the Sophiftications us'd by 
them to make an old Horie appear young, a bad one good, We. 

Br’snor's Leaces, an Herb. 

Br'sHor's Hort, the Plant called alfo Catharine's Flower. 

Bisx [Bi/gue, F. in Cookery] a rich kind of Portage made of 
Quails, Capuns or Pallets. 

A Bisx of Pigeons, a Dith of Pigeons drefs'd after that Man- 


ner. : 
Bisr’Liquus 2D [with Betawif) Plants are fo called, whole 
Bisr'Liqua Sced is contained in two diftant Pods fuc- 
Bist’Liquum ceeding one Flower,’ as in Apocyaam Dogs- 


bane, Pervincs Periwinckle, &c. 
Bisx [ei/gue, F.] odds at tennis-play, a Mroke allow'd 
Bisque § as gained to the weukelt Player, to render both 
Partics equal. 


Bi'squer [probably of dis twice, and codfas, baked, or 4i/- 
evit, F, difeotts, It. which have the fame Signification] a Sort of 
hard baked gresd or Cake. 

Br'sxer { with Confettisners | difcuit, F. bifcortine, It. 

Br'squet bijeebhs, Sp] a Compolition of Flower, 
Eggs, Sugar, oe. 

ismutH#, a mineral aody, half metallick, compofed of the 
firft Matter of Tin, while yet imperfect, and found in Tin Mines, 
called alfo Tin Glafs; it is a Species of that Sort of Marcafite,that 
approaches nearelt to the Nature and Colour of Silver, uied by 
Pewterers to beautify their Work. 

To Bissect, fee Biles. 

Bisse’xtive [Aifextilis, of bis twice, and fextilis, of fextus, 
L. the fixth] Leap year which happens every fourth year, fo 
called, becaute among the ancient Roman:, the fixth of the Cal- 
ends of March, or twenty-fourth of Febradry, was wice counted. 
And thence once in every four years a day is added to make up 
the fix hours, by which the courfe of the Sun annually exceeds 
the number of 365 days; this day is inferted after the 24th of 


Fairaary. 

Bi'srer? [with Paiaters, &c-] a Colour made of the foot of 

Er'str f chimneys boiled, and afterwards diluted with 
water, to wath their defigns, ; 

Br'srort [ with Borris] the Herb Snake-weed, Adder’s- 
wort, Engi’ Serpentary, Olterich or Paftions. 

Bi'sus, or Pamis Bijixs [ancient Deeds] a brown Loaf, or 
brown sread, L. 

Bisu‘tcous [4ifwiews, L.] cloven-footed, forked. 

Bir [niva, Sax.) a little Piece. 

All to Brrs, broken to Pieces. 

Bir by Brr, #4 ¢. piece-meal. 

Bir [nizole, Sux. Gebit, Du. Gebifs, G.] the pridle of an 


Horie. 
Ber [Jrr. sag Bar Bit. *. : 
. Bir beeten, bepten, O. and L. G. bifsgen, H. G.] a 


little Piece of any Thing. 

A Ber in the @orning ig better than nothing all Day. 
The Truth of which is not difpatable ; but it is generally made 
ule of as an Excufe for taking unneceffary nits or Whets at unsea- 
fonable or improper Times. 

To Brive on the Bicdle, to be reduc'd, to itreights, 
- To Bire [bican, Sax. bpren, Dx. O. and, G. beifjen, 
H. G.] to prefs with the Teeth. : 

Jf pou cannot Bire never fc pour Creth. Fr. 4 guoy 
bon montrer Jes dents, quand om ne peut pas merdre.’ The Mean- 
ing is, that it is a Folly to threasen, when we want power 
to execute eur 
* Bir 

Eirten 
~ Brrren, -vid. to dite. 

A Brre, an hurt made by the Teeth; alfo a Quantity bitten 
off at once; alfya cheat, atricker; alfoatharping trick, se. 

To Bire, totrick, fharp or cheat. = 

Birt, 2 Piece of Silver in Bardadces current at feven Pence 
Half- penny, : a" 


ts. 
(rr, Part. Pr.) have or am bit or bitten. 


Bircn [bicce, Sax.) a female kind of the Dog, Fox, Wolf, q 


&’c. alfo an abufive Word to Women. 

A Salt Brrcny, one that is prond. a ' 

Bir inoness [ot bican, Sax.) tharpnefs of talte’ or pungency 
of Words, &c. . 

Bit-moutn [with Morfemen} a Piece of Iron forged in order 
to be put intg a Moric’s Mouth, to keep him in Subjection. 
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Bitr [with Hrjeever] in general fignifies the whole Machine 
of a aridle, as the ait-muuth, the Branches, the Curh, the fevil 
Holes, the Tranchefil, and the Crofs-chains ; fometimes it is nfed 
my for the nit-mouth in particular. 

Vrtacze [in astipt a Frame of Timber in the Steerage, 


“where the Compafs is placed. 


Brtrer [bicer, Sux. ] of an unplealant tafte al grievous. 

Birrekty, grievoully. ' 

Br'rrerness [ ot bizen and n , Sex. bitter, Dan. Sy, 
Dw. andG. battraba. Goth, sisher. Perlian of Scythian) a par- 
ticular Flavour or Senfation, fuppoled to refule from this, oft. 
that all the Particles of the bitter pody are broken, blunzed and 
diminifhed, fo that none of them remain long and rigid ; which 
Notion is confirmed by this Experiment, that Foods being burne 
and their Partitles much comminutea and broken by the Fire, 
become bitter. 

Bitrer Sweet, the Herb Night-fhade. 

Birrer End [of a Caudle) that Part which is round about the 
Bits when the Ship lies at Anchor. 

Bits [ina Séip] two Main-pieces of Timber that ftand Pillar- 
wile behind the Manger in the Loof of the Ship, which ferve to 
belay or fatten the Cable, when the Ship rides at Anchor, 

cab tgl in the Su/t Works ] a certain Liquor which re- 
main§ at the ‘Top after the laft has tunk to the zottom, and after 
it has flood to cool twelve Hours alter boiling. 

Brrumes, an inflammahle Matter fat and unQuous, which 
Naturalilts ditlinguifh into three Sorts, hard, foft and liquid or 
oily; lume vitumens are foffils, others are found floating on fa- 
kes, and others (pring out of the Earth like Fountains, one kind 
of itis a fort ef Slime, clammy like Pitch, and smelling fome- 
thing like Brimitone. ‘The Ancients ufed it inttead of mortar fur 
b %» and al(o inflead of oil ior lamps. It is am imperfect fatty 
ee, coniifting of an Oil anda vague acid cambined, 

a MEN Judaicum, tee Aipbaltes. 

itu'sinous [détwrrine/us, L. taining to, or partaki 
of the Quality or Reta fete oie seat 

Br'vauve [divalvis, L.) a ‘Term uled of Sea-ftkes that have 
two Shells. 

Bivatve [with Bstami?i] Sced-pods of thofe Plants which 
open all their whole Length to ditcharge their Seeds, as Peus 
Beans, &'¢, : 

Biva’Lvutar, being bivalved, having two Valves. 

Bive'nren [with Awatomi/s ) the fixth Mufcle of the Jaw, 
and laft of thofe chat ferve to open it ; it is called piventer un 
Account of its having as it were two nellies for its two Extremis 
ties, and a Tennon in the Middle. 

Bi'ventrar [of dis and veater, L. the welly ] having two 
Bellies. 

bape bs Herb. _" 

o Bras [probably of eren, Tewt. to prattle) to tell’ 
or difcover any "Thing that bare ag to be pio ia ly 

Bias, a prating Follow, one who tells all he knows. 

: Brack [ blac, or blec, Sax. Slack, L. G. tnt] a Cov 
jour. 

Biack is fomewhat opaque and porous, which imbibing all 
the light falling on it refleéts none, and for that Reafon exhibits 
no Colour. 

be that wears Buack mu hang a ‘Srufp at his Back, 

This Saying has little more in it than the Jingle + and if People 
could be contented with the natural Colour of the Hair of their 
Heads or Perukes there would be lefs. 

@ Brack blumbd is ag fnect ag a white. 

And a black Woman as agreeable {at Iealt to fome, for neauty is 
juft what Fancy mages it) as a fair one. 

& Brack ben laps a white €gg. And fo may a black Wo- 
man bear a fair Child. . 

; &8 Biacx ag the Devil. Upon a Suppofition of his being 
lo 


‘Te give under Buacn and white, to give in Writing, or under 


one’s Hand. 
. a Bracken [blaccian, Sux. ] to make black ; allo to a= 


le. 
Biacx-gward, dirty tatter’d Boys, who ply the Streets to clean 


Ors. 
Biacx-Iack, a Leather Jug to drink out of. 
Bra‘cxness [bla , Sux] feems to arife from fuch a 
Texture and Situation of the fuperficial Parts of an 
ick nody, that doth-as it were deaden and abforb the light ful 
ing upon it, and reflects none or very little of it outwards to the 
ce. 
: Sie BIRD, a Bird well known. 
’ Bracx Boox, a certain nook kept in the Court of Exche- 
uer. 
Brack Berries [of slace-benian, Sax, or as Cafaxben will of 
aBaacis, Gr. darren) the series of the black Thorn, 
Buacx mait, a link of mail or fmall pieces of Money ; alfo 
Rents anciently payd in Provilions of Corn or Fleth. 
Buacx matt [in the Northern Counties] a certain Payment 
of Rent in Corn, Cattle or Money, to fome Perions in Power, 
. who 
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dwell upon the norders, in Alliance with mols Trdopersor known 
Robbers, to be prote¢ted from their Ravages. : ; 
Brack Monday, Eajter Mouday in the Year 1359, when hail- 
ftones kill'd both Men and Hortes in the Army ot our King Ed- 
ward LL. in France. : ; . 
Beack Suipbur [ with Ciymsj?s ] is exprefied by this jie 
Character. o|o 
Brack Red, the Uther who belongs to the Order of the Gar- 
ter, fo named from a black Kod with a golden Lion at the Top, 
which he carries in his Hand. He attends on the King’s Cham- 
ber, and the Houfe of Lords in Parliament; and all Neblemen, 
who are called in Queftion for any Crime are committed to his 
Charge. 
Te Bra’cxen [of blacian, Sux.) to make or grow blacks to 
feandalize, ie. : 
Brack-sMiTH {¥ blac and Smith, Sax.] a Worker in Iron. 
Bracks, a Nation of People, alfo called Negroes from the 
Colour of their Skin. 
Biapa'nivs [ Ofd Records ] a Corn-chandler or Meal-mon- 


M ica’poen {blaop, blawn, of blapan, Sax, to blow) a skinny 
Subltance which receives the Urine of Animals, to keep it and 
difcharge it, as Nature, Gc. requires. 

Biapper Nyt, a Plant bearing Leaves like Elder-flowers,and 
after them sladders of a greenith.Colour containing one H 
Nat. 

Brave [ blxv, Sux. a Leaf, Blabt, Dv. Blatt,G,] the 
cutting part of a Sword or Knife; alfo a blade of Corn, 

Biave [blav, Sax.) a Leaf with Botanjfs, the firlt Sprout 
of a Plant, that comes out of the Ground, {0 long as it is caly to 
be cropp'd. 

Biave, a Bravo, an Hettor; alfoa Spruce fellow, a neau. 

To Brape it, to go flaunting or vapouring. t 

Bra‘pier [Old Law) an Engroffer of Corn, 

Bia'sus (Saaeds, Gr.) a particular kind of Diftortion of the 
Feet, much the fame as Va/gus, L. Anat. 

Brain [%Slepne, Dw. sag Sex.) with Surgeons, an An- 
gry-Puth fomewhat refembling the fimall Pox, but reddes and 
much painfuller, and is one of the Symptoms of the Plague. 

Brain {in Cattle} a Diflemper, being a sladder full of Wind 
and Water, rifing from the Root of the Tongue, which grows 
large, and will at laft ftop the sreath of the seaft. 

Braces [biafmare, It. ecg dry'd for iuel. 

To Brame [dlemer, F.] to find fault with. 

Brame, Imputation, Scandal, Reproach, Fr. ‘ 

Bia‘muanre (d/amabic,F.) that may be blamed, or deferv- 


ing of lame. 

Nc s‘unabsuiese, the deferving slame. 

' Bra’mecess, without slame. 1 
Biasmetesty, in a Manner without slame, innocently. ' 
Bra’mevesness, the not deferving plame. . ? 
Bianx Manger (Cookery) a fort of yelly made of Calves-feet 

and other Ingredients, with — Almonds, &c. ~ 

* To Brancn [élenchir, F. dianchire, It.) to whiten or ren- 

der white; to blanch almonds, is to take off the Skins. 
Buancu (i. ¢, white or fair] a Chriltian Name of Women. 
A Bra'ncuen (Slanchifexr, F.) ‘2 Whitener. 

Bia‘’xcners [of the Mint] Workmen who anneal, boil and 
cleanfe the Money. 

Bra’ncuine [b/amchement, F.] a Whitening,” 

Brancu-ryon [i.e. white Lyon] the Title of one of our 

Pourfevants at Arms. 
Buanpr’Loquence [ dlandilequentia, L.) a fair and flatter- 

ing Speech; courteous Speech ; Compliment. 

To Bra'noisn (d/andire, L.} to Hatter or footh up with fair 

Speeches. 

“Be a'npiment [ d/andimentum, L.] a Thing pleaantly done 
or ipoken. 
BLA NDISHMENTS [J/andifement, F.] alluring Carefles, Co- 
joles, Wheedies. t — 
Btanx [dlanc, F.] pale, wan; alfo out of Countenance. 
Bra‘wxwness, palenefs, fc, a being out of Countenance or 


Branx (Cafaubon derives it of aBaxns, Gr. mute) filent, out 


Countenance. 
— peel Peal a eric: 
Lan [d/angue, F. bianca, It, blanco, Sp.] a voidS 

lef in Writing; allo a Ticket in a Lottery not Ba dane aa 
Benefit. 

Bianx i the Mint] a Piece of Metal ready for Coining. 

Bian Ferjes, Verics without Rhimes. 

Bua'nxet [Sianchet, F.] a Covering, tc. fora ned, &e. 

Brawnker [with Printers] a woollen Cloth ufed to caufe the 
Letters to appear in proofs. . \ 

peares ev Pear, a fort of Pear. ‘a 

To Brare (prob. of blaren, Dy. blarren, G. to weep] t 
fweal or mele im 2 Candle.” homed = 

Biapstcosta [Ba erie, Gr.] a Difeafe in pecs when 
they do not sreed, or ra oung a mifcarry, ‘ 


- To Brast [blr 
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Biarse’cuta [of fagsje, Gr. tohurt) the Cyanvs or bine 
et fo named becaule it turns the Edge of the mower’s icye 
the. 

Bras, the Motion of the Stari, Fun Helmont 

Biase, fee Blaze, 

To Buasrus'me [b/a(phemer, F. bia fertdr, Sp. blajplemare, 
L. of saaggnusiv, Gr.) to {peak evil of good or holy Things, 
to revile, to curfe. 

Braspuematoriness, blafphemoufnels, ; 

Braspue’Matory Q [tlufphemateire, F, blasferns, Sp. bla/- 

Biaspuk’mous phemus, Le of CadognuG, Gr.] per. 
taining to or full of blaiphemy. 

Braspue’mer [ diajpbemarear, F. blaifemader, Sp. blijphe- 
mador, L.] one who ipeaks blafphemy. 

Bua‘senemy [ élajpbeme, F. blasfemia, Sp. _blnfpbemia, L. 
of Baasenuia, Gr.] an Uttering of reproachtul Words tending 
to the Dithonour of God, &¢. vile, bafe Language. 

This Crime was reprefented by the Ancients in egy id a 
Woman with a difmay'd Countenance, holding in her lett Hand 
a flaming Torch, and with her right dragging by the Hair a 
naked Child, which at the fame Time lifted up it's Hands to 
Heaven. At her Feet a Bafilisk: 

Bua‘spuemousty, ina blafphemous Manner. 

Biaspue’mMousness (é/a/pberte, F. blafpbemia, L. of Baaz- 

enuia, Gr.) blalphemy. 
n, Sax. Dlaften, Test.) to {poil or caufe 
Fruits to withers alfo to dilappoint a Defign or Undertaking + 
alfo to fpoil or marr any Thing ; alfo to wound or ruin a Per- 
fon's Reputation. , 

Brast [blare, Sax.) a Poff of Wind; alfoa nlaze of Fire. 

Bia‘step Corn, Corn that is poorand thin in the Ear, hav- 
ing but little Flour in ir. 

La’stincs, Winds and Frofts which immediately fuceesd 
Rain, and are deftruétive to Fruits. 
~ Bea’ta srzantia [of Byzantinm, L. Com/fantinep2, the 
Place from whence broughr] the upper Part of a Shell, call’d by 
the Latins Conchilium : ‘thete Shells are of different Sizes, butthe 
Form of them univerfaily, is that of the Claw of a wild seat. Ic 
is ufed ih Phyfick. - : 

Bua TANT i of s/ats,L. x nabbler] bawling, railing, as 
a blatant Expreftion or Writing. 

Bratera’Tion, a sabbling, Z. . . 

Biatra’ata [Botany] the Herb Moth-Mullen, Z. 

A Braze [blzpe, Sax.) alight Flane or Fire; allo a White 
in Lt gph ane ; 

o Braze (blzyian, Sax.] to flame or make a fhining Lights 
alfo to publifh or fpread abroad. = 

A Brazine, a Star or Comet. - 

Bia‘zow [in Heraldry) is an obfolete Word, and a certain Au- 
thor fays fignifies the blowing. or winding of an Horn, and is in- 
troduced into He from an ancient Cuftom, that the Heralds 

who were Judges at Jufts and Tournaments) praétifed of wind~ 

g an Horn, when they explain’d and recorded the Achieve - 
ments of thofe Knights that exercifed, and by Cuftom the Word 
has obtain’d to _ Defcription in Heraldry ; for to blazon is 
to deicribe the Things born in Coat-armour as they ought to be, 
with their Significations and Intendments. 

To Bia‘zon [é/afonner, F.] to defcribe or paint Coats of 


Bua‘zonry, blafon, F. ifies the fame as Blazon, of 
which toad qual tdee™™ 


general are. . 
I, To name the Metal or Colpur of the Field, as Or, Argent, 
Gules, Sable, &c. ’ 

Tl. The Manner of the Divifion of the Efcutcheon hy Line, 
whether it be downright or bendwife, &'¢. and alfo the Differen: 
ce of the Line, viz. Tadented, Ingrail’d, &c. 

Ill. The Charge that is on the Field. 

TV. Name the principal Part of the Field firlt, if there be mo- 


re than one occupied by the Charge. 

V. Name the that is inthe Chief.part of the Fisld 
fir, if there be more than one kind of Charge in it. 
: VI. Ufeno — of Words in slazoning the fame Coat, 
efpecially thefe Words, of, or, and, with. 

VII. There are three Forms of B/azon. 
ater Metals and Colours for Gentlemen, who have nd Title 


2. By rg ig for Nobility, as Dukes, Earls, &r. 

3. By ts, for Emperors, Kings and Princes 3° however 
the French, from whom we had our Heraldry, and her Na- 
tions, reject this Variety of Forms, and ufe none but Metals and 
Colours for all 
obferve, that Metal upon Metal, and Colour 
wpon Colour, is falfe — Yet there is an agp Boe to 
this Rule, as in the Arms P bet, rege which are Argent, a 
Crofs potent between four Croflets Or; being Metal opon Metal. 

Le . . 

Bits inGie, ry] the inward Bark of a Tree, or that 


an of the wood, which was laft form’d. 
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To Buracn [probably of Dletfen, Text. bleeteny Du. or 
“wblecen, Sax.) to whiten, to dry in the Suh. 

BLeak [ probably of bleech, Du. cold, bleirh, G. pare, 

blerk, Sv.} chill or cold; allopale, wan, * 

A Break, alittle Fith, called allo a shy. , 

_Buieaky, ig i , 

Brea‘kxess, Palenefs. 

Breakness, Coldnels of the Wind. 

Bucar-Evd, having the external Covering of the Eyes red 
and turned outwards, 

-'To Breat (blavan, Sex] tacry like a Sheep, &e, 
Biza‘tine [of blezan, sax.) the Crying of ow a 4g 
A Buta, a siilter, a slain; alfo a subble ors rin the 

Water. 

Bie‘cunon [3aiypor, Gr.) a kind of fern or rake; alfo 
wild penny-royal. : 

Biep [Irr. Imp. and Part, P.) did bleed, have bled. 

‘Yo Buren [Jrr. % blanan, Sax, blocden, Dy. and L. G. 
Ofuren, HM. G.) to evacuate or Jofe Blood ; allo to take away or 
Jet nlood ; allo to yield as the Corn bleeds well, #. ¢. yiclds 
well in Threfiing. — 

To Breen freely, to part with one’s Money frecly. : 

Breepinc [of bleoan, Sux.) fending or letting out of 
pleod ? 

Burrptxe Cu/? [among Sharpers] one who, when he is once 
fluck, é ¢. has lott jume Money in gaming, will not give over 
til! he has Jolt all. rs ; ae Jk 

Burry D [of bled, G. and that of plopen, Zeat. to fear] 

Beats bafhful, N.C. : ’ 

Bieat , rh ‘ 

& toom (empty) Burle makes a Bees (thameclic'd) ger. 
chant. ‘This Proverd is Scouith, as are the Words toom and 
Sleits but it is very sateral to conclude a Man will have litde 
Courage in buying, wien he has no Money to pay. 

QM Bierr Cat wakes 8 proud Boule. Phat is, when Parents 
or Matters are too moderate in reproving their Children or Sex- 
vants, it generally makes the former unrgly and difobedient, and 
the latter faucy and impertinent, | ‘ 

Bur'mayes [of Wis, Hed. without wraia, Bechari] a 
People, mentioned by ancient Authors, fuppos'’d to be without 
Heads, and to hive their Byes and Mouth in their preat. 

Tu Bue'misu (prob. of é/emir, F. wo grow pale) te fain or 
{pot ; to wound oF prejudice a Perfons Reputation or good 
Name. ; sa 

A Bre’misu [prob. of dleme, F. pale] a Stain or Spot; a 
Fault or Diigrace, a Reproach. ‘sow! , 

Bremisa [with Munters] a Term ufed, when the Hounds oy 
weagles having found where the Chace has been, only make a 
Profiler and Return. .,. ,. ‘ ‘ 

Brexca [in the Srotch Law] as to bold Land in Blemcb, i, 2. 
to hold it by the Payment of a Sugar-loaf, a couple of Capons, a 
Hever hat, a Rofe or fuch Jike Thing, if demanded. ‘ 

’ ‘To Brexp [blenpap, Sax, blenba, Dow blenba, Su.) to 

mix or mingle together, fs 

BLexp Water, 4 dillemper incident to black cattle. 

Bre'nna [Batrva, Gr, ] thick inot, whichcomes from the 
prain, and duttils through the {mall holes of the Noitrils or Par 
late. re 1 
Bierua‘ripes [of Batgaest, Gr.) that Part of the Eye-lids 
where the Hair grows, Anatom. lath ; : 

Bre'ruano [of Baigag®, Gr.) one whe has great srows or 
Eye-lids, nectle-brow'd, , . 

Bie ruaron [Satgaegr. Gr.) an Eye-lids. . 

Buernanoxi’srus [of Baigagey and Ec to {crape off, Gr.] 
an Inttrument for pulling Hairs out of the Bye-lid. 
, — [O. L. Recerds) pete or earth digged. up and dry'd 

or fuel. : 

To Burss [of blepeian, Sax] ta make happy, felicitate. 

But’sskDNESS oie Sax.) Felicity, peatitude. 

The BLessepness of « marry'd State has been _reprefented 
by a very beautiful Woman, having on her srealt, i of a 

ewel, two Hands holding a flaming Heart, and in her rifht 

[ind aYoke, which fhe laoks upon with a friendly Afpett. > 
Busssepzy, happily. ” : i 
Buessinc, Sub f, poet : hae 
Brew Mantle 2 a Title peculiar to one of the Purfaivante or 
Bive Mantle atAsmms, oc. | 4 
Biew.. fee to biorw.. . - “bey “1 y 
Biey wip (with Furriers) a Difeafe in Horfes, a kind of In- 

flammation, proceeding from bruiled blood, bewween the Sole and 

the none of the Foot. . : 

Buicutr a Difeafe incident to plants, that affeéts them -va- 

A Buast §  rioully, the whole plant fometimes, and at other 
times only the leaves, 

Butxo [blino, Sux. blind, Den. Sw. and.G. Dlinot, Dw. 
blinda, sa deprived of fight ; alfo dark. . . \ F 

A Man's Buixo-Stwe, his Foible or Weaknef&  , ” 

To Biinn [blinvan, Sax- berdtenden, G.] to make blind; 
al& to deecives 


t 
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When the D.... t¢ Buino, or never. 

Bi inoiy, without fecing or confidering. 

Buinp Fejels (with Chymijfs} fuch as have no opening but 
on one Side. 

Buinps [in Fortification) are undies of offers hound at both’ 
euds, and fer up between tavo ftakes 3 alfo granches of Trees or 
pieces of wood laid acrofs upon the trenches to bear up the bavins 
or hurdles laid apon earth, which ferve to cover them, and fo- 
metimes canvafs, and fometimes planks erected, co cbitruét the 
enemy's profpedt, Fr, 

Bir'wprotp [of blino and pealoan, Sax. ] having the Eycs 
covered, 

Buino Cancer, fee Primitive Cancer. 

Bruinp Nestle, an Herb, , 

Buinp, a Feint, Shift, or Artifice; to make a Perfon believe 
a Falfity, te . ; 

Buino Men can't jutge of Colours. ft. LY ciecs wom giudj- 
cadi colori, The Greeks fay: Ti tupae x xnarix}ec. The 
Lat. fay: Duid carco curs fpeente ? {What his a blind Stan to do 
with a Looking-Glafs.) We thould not be forward in giving 
our a on ‘Things we can't be feppos‘d to have shy Skill 
in, leit this Proverb be hit in our Teeth. The Germans fay + 
Ein Blinder kan bon Ver Ferde nicht urtheitn. 

ttho fo Buinp ag he thar will nor fe? Spoken of 


thofe who pretend, they can’t fee what they have no Mind to 


fee. 


‘+ Bur'npxess [blinonerye, Sex.J want of fight, a privatien 


of the fenfation of fight, arifing from a total deprivation of the 
‘Organs ofit, oran involuntary Obitruétion of their Functions, 

Buinpness or Infatwation of Sinners has been repreiented in 
Painting by a blind Man, having a Chain at his Ley and by an- 
other blind Man, holding a Serol in his Hand: over their Heads 
Flathes of Lightning. , 

Buinpness of Heart in general has been reprefented by a 
Woman clad in Green, ftanding in the Midit of a Meadow, in 
which are all Sorts of beautiful Flowers, with which the is fo 
delighted and taken up, that the don’t obferve the Danger of a 
Snake under her Feet, nor her own State by a Mole among the 
Flowers. ‘The Mole intimates Béindmeji; her Head inclin'd to- 
‘wards fading Flowers wer/d/y Delights; which allure and buly 
the Mind to no purpote : for whatever the flattering World pro- 
mifer, yet all ia bue a Clod of Earth, cover'd, not only under 
fe falfe Hope of fhort Pleafures 5 bag with many Dangers all our 

ies. . 

“To Butyx {Olinek, Sv.) towink or twinkle with the Eyes. 

Bui'xxanp fof blinker, Daz.) one that winks or twinkles 
with his Eyes. 

To Biin« Beer [probably of glinnan, Sax.) to keep it un- 
broach’d till it is grown tart or ard : 

Burnes (with Heaters} boughs Torn from Trees and Caft 
overthwart the Way where a Deer is likely to pas, to Lop his 
8 ‘ 


ce [alipre, of slipyan, Sex. to rejoice} Gladuefs, Joy, 
Happinefs. 

Bui'ssrut, happy, joyous. . : 

Bur'srutwess (of slipp¢ and pull, Sex.] Happinels, 

To Bur'ssos, to leap asa Ram does upon an Es x 
hia the Aé& of Generation between a Ram and 
an Ewe. a fe 

Bui'ster [Wiupiter, Du. d/oter, F. Blefer, It. dblifor, 
‘iment Ce ee PJ 

To Burster [blupfer, Dv.] to raife alifters. 
: Buires, a kind of bect, an herb that has {carce any tafte or 
cent. : 


Burrn [slithe, Sex.) yielding Milk; alfo pleafant, jocund, 


@ Butte Heart mabeg a Cloomp Tifage. ‘The Joy of the 
Heart is eafily difcaver'd in the Countenance ; a3 on the con- 
trary, Trifitia corrugat oultum. Sorrow wrinkles the Face. 

Bui'tungss [of slithneyye, Sax.) a being very plea- 

Bur'trsom pegs fant or merry. 

Burraty [of be andlip, Sux. life] briskly, readily, fait, 
apace. - y 

Broacu, a Puftule, wheal or {mall Swelling. 
Brock [block, Du. and Goth. bloc, F.] the Stump or Stem 
of a Tree. 1. . ; 

Brocks [of a Ship) are a kind of wooden pullics having fhi- 
versin them, é.¢. lithe Wheels fixed with a cock anda pin, on 
which running ropesgo, °° | | 

Brock, a Piece of Marble as it comes out of the Quarry. 

Brock { with Fadconers ) the Perch whereon the Hawk is 


4 ee Land, a Piece of Land anciently, that which is now 
called Free-hold Land. va 

Deuble Bu ose 2 Seis) are sc as are tied when much 
ftrength is require caufe they will purchate with more ecale 
than Saghratechs, "tho" mach flower. F . ° 


Brock asd Broce [Sra Ferm? a Phra usd when two 
. plecks - 


t 
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blocks meet, in hailing any ruckle or Hallyard, having fuch 
plocks belonging to thei. 

Fisu-ptock [in a Sip) is a slock hang in a Knot at the 
End of a Davie; the Utcor iris tohale up the Flooks of the 
Anchor to a Ship's brow. 

Snareu-Biock [in a $é%p] is a large plock witha Shiver in 
it and a Notch cut through one of its Cheeks, for the more ready 
a inofaay rope. It is uled for the Fall of the winding 

“ackle. 

Brocka’pe [Bloews, FP. Bioeecte, It. Miliery Art] a Sort of 

Siege, when armed ‘Troops are potled ae all the Avenues or Paffa- 
es leading to the Place, fo that no Supplies or Provifions can be 

alee into the Places it being the Delign of the nefiegers to 

ftarve it out ; and not to take it by regular Attacks or Storm. 

To Buocka'pe or Jlock up [bhguer, F. bloceare, It. AMili- 
tary Term] to flop or fhut up all the Avenues and Paflages, and 
hinder all intelligence being fent into or out of the Town or 
Fort ; fo that it may receive no Relief. 

Bio'cxuean [of nlock, Tews. and hearon, Sax. the Head] 
a fiupid, ignorant Fellow, ec. 

Brocx-House, a fort of Fort, 

Bio'cetsm [of blork, Teut.) ignorant, fopids 

Bho'ckisaby, ignorantly, ttupidly. 

Bro‘cxisuness, Stupidity, &e. 

Bro'maky [at the from Melis] the firlt Forge, throngh which 
the Metal pafies, after it has been melted out of the Mine. 
 Broop [blop. Sex. Sx. and Dan, Bloed, Du. O. and L. G. 
salut, H.G. Bluth, Gorb.) a warm,red Liquor or Hamour,cir- 
culating by means of Arteries and Veins,through every Part of the 
nody ; by Microfcopes the nlood appears to confift of little red 
Globules fwimming in an aqueous Liquor, fuppofed to be the 
Crior and Serunt. 

To Btroop, or let rlond. 

Bioo'piess [blonlep, Sex.) having no plood, 

Bioo’p wounps, a Kind of Hunting-Dogs, fo called for 
their moll exquilite Scent; for tho’ the Game happen to be dead, 
or if wounded it mukes its Efeape from the Huntiman, or if it 
be kill’d and never fo clearly removed away, yet they will find 
their Way to it. 

Bioop et two Sorts of Herbs. 

Bioop Wort 

Bioo‘niness [of blovixneyye, Sax.) a being bloody in ro- 
dy ; allo bloody-mincdednefs. 

Bioop Séed, the Spilling of nlood, Murder, Slanghter. 

Broop red dst (with Smiths) the laft Degree of Heat given 
to their Iron in the Forze. 

Bioop running itch (with Furriers] a Difeafe in Horfes pro- 
ceeding from an Inflammation of the plood;  caus'd by 
being hard rid or over-hard labour'd; fo that the nlood gets 
between the Skin and the Fieth, and if not cured will tarn to a 
Mange. . 

Broop ectten, a Diftemper of the Eyes, when the nlood 
Veflels are very much extended, fo as tomake the Eyes appear 
red. 

Boop Spavin [with Farriers] a Diftemper in Horfes, being 
a foft {weiling, that grows through the hoof, and is ufually full of 
Blood. 

Btoop Stone, a Stone effectual in hopping sleeding. 

Bioop Wit [of blow and pica, Sex.} an amerciament or cuf- 
tomary fine, paid asa compolition and atonement for the fhedd. 
ing or drawing of slood. 

Lige Buoop, tke Sued. This fhort proverbial Rhime al- 
Judes to Equality in Marriage, and teaches us. that where People 
of a different State or Condition {we may add Age, Temper, 
Religion, Principles, &’¢.) come together, nothing but Jarring 
and Uneafinefsenfues. ‘The Lat. fay : A gualem Uxorem quere, 
Or according to Ovid: Si gua oles apté nubere, nube pari. Fu- 
genal cenfures the Marrying a Woman fuperiour in Riches as an 
unfufterable Evil. Intoleradilias nibii eft quam Jamina dives. 

Bioo'piLy, ina bloody or cruc] Manner. 

Bioo’pine, a blood or black pudding. 

Bioo’py ([bluvig, Sax. blutig, H. G_) dawbed or befineared 
with Blood, 

Bioopy Hand [Forg? Lote] the Crime of a Trefpaffer in a 
Forelt againt Veniton, when he is taxen with Hands cr other 
Parts bloody, by which he is judged to have xill'd a Deer, altho’ 
he is not found chafing or hunting. 

Bioopy Flxx [with Péyferans | an Exulceration of the 
Guts, with frequent and bloouy Ejettions. 

Broom [probably of blorm, Dy. orblopm, Sax. bul 
G.}a a a or Flower of a Tree, Ses Contraticn a 
sloflum. 

To Broom, to put forth plooms or bluffoms. 

A Broom [inthe /ron erts) a Piece of Iron wrought to a 
fquare mals, two fout long. 

Boomers, slooming buds. 

Broom ah [of bloym and blotpmian, Sax. bieeffemen, 

Bioo'my Dua.) blofoming ur in ploffom. 


BL 
To Rio’ssox { blorymian, Sax. blorffemen, Du. j to put 


= ae asa Lres. 

Lo‘ss blog . 
mi “hated (Siopm, Sux. loeMlem, De.) the Flower of 4 
; apenas without ploffoms. 

Lo'ssom Celoer [in a More) is fuch, as ir i 
white, but ie Al over da forrel and tty Pg = 
eri a na or Stain with Ink. 
Lot im Back-gumrcn [Slort, L. G.] w Single Mui 
—— to be taken Sp. I when a ingle Mii 
Lor tg no Bror till it ig bir. i ule i 
bo Fuk tilitbe und ous eh That th a Fault 

To Brot, or fpor with Ink or any Thing elfe. 

To Bior (or Stain) a Man's Reputation. 

To Bot ew, to erafe. 

To Bior cut of ones Memory, to forget. 

i a ghar Nr la pores on the Skin. 

© BLore, to {well, to puff up; fi fi ii r 
drying by the Fire as bloted Herring. n° ftioaking or 
_ Bio'ren Herridys, Herrings dry'd in the Smoke, red Her- 
rings. 

Biorep. pufed up, fiwell'd. 

To Brow [irr, ¥. biopan, Sax.) as the Wind. 

© Bow [blopan, Sex.) to open as a Flower: 

A Brow [diowe, Dur } a Stroke; alfo an Accidént. 

. Brown Milk, skimm'd or flotten Milk, 
guns poy R, a Kind of Whale, which {pouts forth a great Deal 
Brown [Jrr. Part. P.) have or is blown. 
Brows [blopan, Sex.] having the Flower-leaves open, 
Brown [doiting of Sugar] is when the Sides of the Copper- 
pan, in which the Sugar has been boiled for a confiderable Time 
is heaten with the Skimmer; and a Perfon blowing thro’ the Liss 
Jes of it from one Side tothe other, certain Sparks or fall subb- 
les fly out, which is an Indication that the Sugar is come to that 
ore of boiling. 

Lo'wine Hewes fat Tin Work:) Parnaces w i 
a is melted andes } ee ee 

t.o'wine Snate [of Virginia] a Kind of Viper, whi 
and fwells the Head Salih Sr before it pte dae en 

Brown xpen, divulg'd, feen by feveral, defpis'd, flichted 

dt is Bows, it is difeover'd, or made publick. 

Biow’ze, afat red-faced, bloted Wench, or one whofe Head 
is dreisd like a Slaetern. 

vg teed the fat of a Whale before it is boiled, 

6 : . i 
Peed LU’BBER, to cry or fwellthe Cheeks with Weeping or 

Buvener Lipp, having great or fell’d Lips, 

Bice tree. og ge — ; 

Lue [prob. of I'£aa, F. the Water, becaule it refembles it in 
Colour, or é/ev, F. Dlasame, Dw. bleu. G. 
bleoh, Sex ] a Colour eal known, : win Eas. dian of 

Buug Borrie, a Flower; alfo a large Sort of Fly, 

Buus asa Razor, corrupt for dive as Azure, 

Bive Mantle, the Title of one of our Purievants at Arms. 

Turnyjole Buu, a Blue uled by Painters by boiling a Quarter 
of : Pound of Leg in oo and half of Water, 

Lu’ine of Metals fwith Gilders] i i 
till it has “fitged a blue Colour. clean rienieng, ony Mita 

Buvrr, as, to deot Brurr or big. 

os = blindfold or huodirink. 

Lure-beaded [ S59] one whole Rake j 
and her Stern too Nors up. a ae a 

Bru‘wper, a Millake, Fut or Overfight. 

Biu'NpERER, one apt to make miftakes, or to Rumble or go 
careleily, ‘ 

Biu'noer-euss (Dond<er-bufs, Der] a thort brats gun of a 
large pore ; alio a catelels Perion who cornmits Millakes and 
Blunders. 

Biu'xxet, a fort of light blue Colour. 

Biunt, [Casaubon derives it of eupavs, Gr. J having a du'l 

¢ or Point. 

o Biunrt, to dull the Edge or Point of any Thine. 

= fomething a pet very fharp. 4 

LuR, a Blot or Stain with Ink, &'¢. i 
Man's Reputation. : eae ee 

To Buur, to blot or ftain Paper with Ink. 

To Brure a Trasmpet, to make a hoarfe jarring Sound. 

To Biurt owt, to {peak rathly and inconiiderately. 

To get a Buusn [or Glimpte] of a Thing. 

To Bius# [prob of blofen, Du.} to ie in the Face, ei- 
ther by Reafon of Modeily, Shame or Surprize. : 

B.usu a Rednefs in the Face proceeding from Mo- 

tela Pore - 

Lu’sMING, a Phaenomence in the ani i 
from a fenfe of fhame. &’e. _ ik dee 

To Buu 'ster (probably of b! 
maxe a Noile, ava 
a great — 


c » Sax. q. d. Bla/? t 
iiterous Wind; alio to acy a ae a 


2 Bou, 
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A Bav’sraixe Fellow, a rade rattling, troublefome Fellow. 
. Bo, ashe can’t fay Bo toa Googe, fpoken of a fimple, bafhful 
eran. 
Bo’a, a Kind of Serpent, that follows herds of Cattle and 
fucks the dugs of cows, tome of which have grown to that lar- 
enefs, that a young Child was found in the Belly of one in the 
Time of the Emperor Claudius. oe 
Boa. [with Péyicians] a Difeate, wherein red pimples arife in 
the Fleth like the Meafles or Small-pox, Z. : 
Boane'rces (SNDOPT 193 i. ¢. Sons of Thunder] a Title 
which our Saviour gave to the Apoltles Fumes and Joba. 
A Boar [ban, Sax.) a male Swine. 
To Boar 2 [with Horsemen] a Horfe is faid to boar or bo- 
To Bore re, when he fhoots out his Nofe as high as he 


can. 

A Boarp (bono, Sex.) a Plank, a Table. : 

To Boarp, to cover or lay with boards; alfo todiet or cn- 
tertain ; alfo to be dicted. 

Boann [dord, F. derdo, It.) Ship, as . 

Te go a (or on) Boarn [adorder, F.] wo efter into a Ship, 

Boarn-Hages, Money Egg Servants in Lieu of their Diet. 

To go a Boar [ border, F. abbordare, Mt, ] to enter into a 
Ship. 

T o Boarp [Sea Phrafe] fignifics to draw nigh toa Ship dur- 
ing a Fight, and to enter Men in any Part of her. : 

heave ead Boann [a Term wjed) of two Ships lying clofe 
together, or Side by Side, 

To de within Boann [Sea Term) is to be within a Ship. 

T. be without Boarn, is to be without the Ship. 

To threw over Boarn, is tothrow out of the Ship into the Sea, 
te. 

T2 flip by the Boarn, is to flip down by the Ships Side. 

Boa'aver [of bons, Sax.) one who diets or tables with an- 
other, 

To make aBoarp 2 [Sea Phrafe] to turn the Ship up to the 

To Boarp it ap to 3 windward, fometimes on one tack and 
formetimes on anuther. 

To mate a geod Boann [ Sea Phrafe ] ufed of a Ship, when 
fhe has advanced much to the windward at one tack or turning. 

Boa‘risnness [ot bapipe aad neppe, Sax.) fwinihh Dilpefi- 
tion. 

To Boast [ prob. of bofno, C. Brit. or boan, Sax.) to brag, 
vaunt, &c. ‘ 

A Boast [bofr, C. Brit. bound, Sex. ] a brag, vaunt, or 
bounce. 

Boa'sTFUL, jactantious, bragging, Mist. 

A Boat [bate, Sex. boot, Dv. Got, G. Baat, Sv. Ba- 
teat, F. Batetle, lt.) a River or Sea-Veilel well known. 

Great Boasr, fmall Roa, Briareus ee epparet, am fit 
Lepus, Lat. Beedee@ gaweta, or Aayes, Gr. Grands Ven- 
tears, petits Faifewrs, Fr. (Great Boatters, lithe Doers) Clel 
Oreblens und nichts Bahineer. or, Grof} Brablin aber Kein 
sscjahlen. (Great poaft but no Payment.) ‘The Ital, fay: 
Gran Vigna epoca Uva, (Agreat Vine Yard, but tew Grapes ) 

Boa'stixe is reprefented by a Woman puff'd up with Pride, 
in a tawdry Drefs, adorn'd with Peacocks Feathers; her right 
Hand erected as in the Aétion of proclaiming her own Praute, 
and holding in the left a Trumpet. ‘The Feathers denote Pride, 
the Mother of oalling ; the Trumpet Boajfing of one's felf; itis 
blown by ones ecom breath; for vain soalters take delight in Pab- 
lithing their own Actions. 

Boa’stixc, bragging, vaunting, 

Boa’sTincry, in a boalting, ya | Manner. 

Boats are of many forts, as a Ship-Boat or Skiff, a Long- 
Beat, a Ferry-Boat, (c. fome have likewife the Name of noats 
which go to Sea; as, a Pafage-Boat, Packet Boat, and Advice 
Biat, Fiy-Boat, &e. 

To fend the Boat (Sea Phrafe) is to keep her from dafhing or 
beating againft the Rocks, Ship's Side or Shure. 

Free the Boat (Sea Term] is to calt Water out of her. 

Man the Boat [ Sea Term] is to put the Men into her, that 
are called the noats-gang. 

To fwift the Boar fee Language) is to make fat a rope 
round about the noat by the Gunwale, and to fatten the soat- 
rope to it in Order to ftrengthen the noat to endure her tow. 

Boar Rope [with Sailors) that rope, by which the Ship tows 
her soat at the Stern. 

To trim a Boat, ts to keep her even, 

Te wind a Boat, is to turn her Head about. 

Boa’stwain of a Séip [Bofeman, F. of Bootgman, Dy. 
and L.G. nanppan, Sax.) an Officer who has Charge of her 
rigging Ropes, Cables, Anchors, Sails, Flags, Colours, Pen- 
dunts, &¢. He alfo takes care of the Long-boat and her Furni- 
ture, and lteers her. He calls out the feveral Gangs on poard to 
their Watches, Works, &’¢. and is alfo a fort of Provott-martial 
for Punithing Ofcnders, fentenced either by the Captain or a 
Court-martial of the Fleet. 

pop [or Short) Periwig. 

Bon, a endant or Ear-ring. 
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To Bos, to ftrike; alfo to cheat. 

Bo’ssep, trick'd, cheated. 

4 dry Bos, a Taunt or Scoff. 

Royal Bos, the ftrong Water call’d Geneva. 

Bos-rai/ [with Archers] is the Steel of an Arrow or Shaft, 
that is {mall-breafted and large towards the Head. 

Bos-tail (among the canting Crew) a light Woman, alfoa 
Eunuch or impotent Fellow. 

Bo’suins, little Tools ued in making sone-lace ; alfo for 
winding Silx or Worfted, &¢. for throwing. 

Bo canpo’ [with Legicians) the fifth Mode of the third Figu- 
re. Ina Syllogilm in Bscarés, the firft Propofition is particular 
and negative, the fecond univerfal, and the middle Term the 
Subject in the two Propofitions, as 

1. Some Animal is ast Man. 

2. Every Animal is endued with Senfation. 

3. Therefore there is jemetbing eniued with Senfatisn befides 

an. 

Boccasi'xe&. a Sort of Linnen Cloth, a fine suckram. 

Bo'cuta [with Clymyis)] a Gla%-Velfel wich a great selly 
like a Cucurbite. 

Bo'cxetetT 2 [in Fadcomry) one of the Kinds of long-winged 

Bo'ceenst Hawns. 

Bo'cknorp [noc-honp, Sax.) agoox-hoard, a Plice where 
Booxs, Writings, €&'¢. are laid. 

Bo ckLaxp [ noc-lano, Sax, i, ¢, woox land] land held by 
Charter or Inilrument in Writing, and not to be made over to 
another, either by tale or gift, but lett intire to the next heir; an 
hereditary Eitate, 

To Bove [bovian, Sux. ] to declare, to thew; now uled to 
fignity to loretell, as tis Boies me no good, 

Bo'pies 2 [of povige, Sax. the Stature or Body ] Women’s 

Bo'pice Stays or noddice. 

Bo'pity (ddjett. and Adverd.) corporal, corporally. 

Bo pivess, that has no ody. 

Bo pxin [wotexin, prob. C. B.) a long Sort of Pin,on which 
Women uted to roil their Hair; and alfo a fharp pointed Inftru- 
ment wich a Handle to make holes in hard Things. 

Bo pxin Work, a Sort ct Trimming, anciently ufed for Wo- 
mens Gowns, which. was made of lintel or Gold Threads, 
Par fr. : 

Bopte'tan Library [in Oxford) a Library tounded by Sir 
Thomas Bodley, and famous thorough all Eurepe, for its prodi~ 
gious Stock of nooxs and Manutcripts, 

Bo py ([bovige, Sax.) as defin'd by Natwrali?s a folid, ex- 
tended, paipable Subfance, compos'd of Matter, Form and Pri- 
vation, according to the Peripateticts: 2. Of an Affemblage of 
hooked,heavy Atoms, according to the Corpu/culurians and Epi 
eureans; ot a certain Quantity of Excenfion according to bes 
Cartes; of a Syilem or Affociation of jolid, mafly, hard, im- 

netrable, moveable Particles, ranged or difpofed in this or that” 

Manner, accorsing to Sir Laae Newtem; whence retule sodies of 
this ov that Form, dutinguifh'd by this or thar Name; others 
define pody to be that which has Extenfion, Rediitance, and is 
capaole of Motion. 

Bopy, with regard to Animals, is ufed inOppofition to the 
foul, wiz. for that Part compofed of pones, Mufcles, Canals, 
Juices, Nerves, &¢. in which Senfe the Body makes the Subject 
ot Anatomy. 

Bopy is likewife us'd of fundry other Things, as the principal 
Part, or as a Collection of them : ¢. g. 

The Bopy (or Hull) ofa Ship, the Body of a Coach, the Bo- 
ay of a Fortrefi, the Body (or Globe) of toe Sam or Moon, the 
Boy of the Church, the Bady of a Tree, &c. a Body (or Seciety) 
of Pecple, a Body poitichk, the Parliament in a Bady, a Body of 
the Civil Law, a Body of Divinity, &c. 

Bopy [with Geometricians] is & Magnitude that has three 
Dimensions, éexgrb, breadté and thickne;s, 

Regular Bopy [in Gesmetry] one which has all the Angles 
and Sides ; as alfo ail the Planes which compofe the Surface, alile 
and equal ; of which there are no more than five Kinds ; the 
Dedecatdron coniilting of 12 Pentagons, the Hexaedrom, Icsfae- 
dren of 20, Ofavdron of 8 Pentagons, and Tetraedron of 4 An- 
gies and the Cube of G Squares, ‘Ihefe are called Platanick o- 
dies. 
Irregular Bootes [ in Geometry } are folids which are not 
bounded by equal and like Surfaces. 

Mix'd Bopies [with rg are fuch Bodies as naturally 

and increale; as Metals, Minerals, Animals and Plants. 

Bopy [sf Wine, &c.] as Wine, &'c. of a good pody, of Con- 

Stren; 


’ 

Borpromi'a [Bond eouia of Bond'esusiv, Gr. i. ¢. coming to 
help) an Athenian Feitival, initituted in Memory of sn, the Son 
of Veshas who came to the Alfiltance of the atéensans, in the 
Reign of King Ereéheas, when they were invaded by the Son ot 
Neptune. 

Boe (fome derive it of baagen, Dut. to bend, becaule it gives 
way when it is trod upon, or geayg, Engl. or rather apa, Sex. 
bas f Buac, armoric, tender and foft, Baxter] a Mazih-prosnd 
full of Water and Mud, ‘ 


— 
eee re, 
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Boc-Landers, a Nick-name given Irifh-men. 

Boa-tretters, formerly Scotch or North-Country Troopers or 
High-way-men, now ufed as a Nick-name for Irifh-men. 

Boc nousg, a neceflary Houfe, a Houfe of Eafement. . 

To Bo'cersg [perhaps of bog ] to waver, to be uncertain 
what to do, to feruple. } ; 

B4'coL&-ao8, a Bughear to fright Children, a feare crow. 

Bocomr':es [ of Bog God and miliz, have mercy in the Bud- 
garian Languages, according to Du Cange ) a Set who were 
Anthropomorphites, Antitrinitarians, held that the World was 
poor cor! pr onan and that it was the Arch-Angel Gabriel 
that became incarnate. They rejetted the sooks of Majer, ad- 
mitted but 7 nooxs of Scripture, and held that there was no Re- 
furrection but Repentance. 

are [in Mu/eory] certain great Lords of the Czar's Court, 
who adminiiter Jultice, try Cauies, and are the Minillers of 
me ieiut Wak, an Animal [ in America) call'd the Rattle- 
Smaxe, whole wite is deadly, except a fpeedy Remedy be ap- 


To Bort (Sowllir, F. bollire, It, dullire, L.J to bubble or 
fecth as a Pot does. 


A Bow 2 [ of dilis, L. Choler] a fort of Swelling or 
A Bite Sore. ; 
Bor'tany @ [at the Sa/t Works} a Place where the Salt is 
Bu'teary boiled ; a Salt-Houfe, a Salt-pit. 


Bor'tixe [in Phyicks) the Agitation of a fluid pody, arifing 
Fire being applied to it. 
gag td i ‘on Minjeous fuppoles of biypen, Sax. a Tem- 
3 or as Cafausem of foz]gt&, Gr.) ftormy, tempeltuous, ve- 
seta unruly, fierce. 
Bor'srzrxousty, tempeltuoufly, vehemently, fiercely. 
Bor’stexousniss, tempeltuouthels, unrulinefs. : 
To Bo'xe, to belch ; alfo to maxe a Motion as if a Perfon 
; to nauleate. JV. ©. 
pg regis [ Berany) the Plant Satten-flower. 
Bore 2 [ with Husbandmes } the main body or flock of a 
B tree. 
Boup [oaud, C. Brit. balo or bealo, Sax. ba/denze/e, Ital.) 
courageous, undaunted, ftout; allo impudent. 
Botpty, courageoufly, undauntedly, fiercely, &¢. 
Botpwuss [ baloneyye, Sax. ] Undauntednels ; alfo Impu- 
dence. 


Bote [in Medicine] is cen fo general for feveral Kinds of 
Earth that are ufed in Galenical Preparations. 

“Bots ARMOWIACE [in Medicine) a fort of Earth of great 
fficacy and Virt ‘ 
5 ; Bors Juma [with CAysical Writers] is expreffed 

Lb by this Character, 


Bore'tus [ Bwailns, Gr.) the richeft and belt fort of Muh- 
room, L. 

Bo’Lianpists, certain Jefuits of Antwerp, who have been 
many Years, and are ftill, employ'd in colletting the Lives of 
Rorijh Saints, - 

Bot, around Stalk or Stem, as @ Boll of Flax; alfo the 
Sceds of the Poppy. 

Botiep, as bolled Flax. 

Bo'.ty-monc 2 a Kind of Grain call'd puck-wheat; alfo a 

Bott-mono Medley of feveral Kinds of Grain together, 
called alf Muflin or Mong.Corn. 

Boro'ntan fone [ fo cail'd of Bologua in Italy where found) 
a weighty, grey, foft, fulphureous Stone, which is about the 
Size of a large Walnut, which when it is broken has a Kind of 
Cryital or {parry Talk within it. A Shoomaker having found 
fome of thefe Stones at the Foot of Mount Palermo, calcin'd 
them, hoping to extraft Silver out of them; but tho’ he was 
difappointed in this his Expe‘tation, yct he difcovered this ftran- 
ge Phasnomenon, that when the Stone was expofed to light, it 
would retain it, and afterwards fhine in the dark, 

If thefe Stones alter Calcination be expos'd to the light in the 
air, as in one’s Hahd out of a Window (but not to the Sun. 
beams) for the {pace of a Minute, and then carried into a dak 
place, they will appear like kindled coals for fometime without 
any fenfible heat. ‘This light will gradually abate, but may be 
renewed again by being expofed again to the light of the day as 
before ; and this quality they will retain for three or four ycars. 
And when loft is may be renewed again by calcination. — 

And if any Figures be drawn on paper with the white of an 
eng. and the crutt of this calcined ftone powder'd be ftrew'd on it 
while wet, and afterwards dry'd in the thade, and the picture put 
in a frame with glals before it, and be afterwards expoled to the 
Jight with the gials-cover on, it will at any time fhine, if removed 
into a dark place. ; 

Bo'tsteRr [bolpven, Sax.] a Sort of a Cufhion to lay the 
head on in bed. : _ 

Yo Borsier op @ Perfon, to bear up, fay or Support him. 

The Borster of a Saddle. 


A Boxster fora Wound. 
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The Bort of a Lock. 

Bout, a Dart or Javelin, 

A Thunder Bout. 

He has shot bis Bow, he has fayd what he has to fay, or he 
has done his Wort. 

@ Fool's Bor ig foon thot. Fr. Un Fol! a bientit dit fa 
Pesjée, Ital. Un Matto dice proffo quer che penfa. (Indifcret Per- 
fons are generally too free in dilcovering their Minds. 

A Bor (hole, Sax.) an iron faftening to a door, 

Bout [Old Records] a narrow Piece of Stuff. 

A Bor [of Caavas] contains 28 Ells. 

A Bor Beat [with Mariners] a itrong moat that can well 
endure a rough Sea, 

Bott Ropes (on Shipseard } thofe Ropes on which the Sails 
are few'd or faflen'd, 

Bour sprit? a fort of Maft ftanding at the Head of a Ship, 

Bow sprir ftooping and pointing forwards. 

Bout Heap [with Chymifs) a long, ftrait-necked Glafe Vel- 
fel for Diftillations, which being fitted to the Nofe of an Alem- 
bick, or Still, is called a Receiver ; and when the Neck of one 
is well joined to the Neck of another, it is called a double Veffel, 

Fend Bours [in a Ship } area fort of polts made with 

Fender Bots long and thick Heads, and firuck into the 
uttermolt Wales or pends cf the Ship, to fave the Sides of her 
from hurts, gallings and bruifes. 

Set Bours [in a Ship) are a fort of nolts ufed for forcing the 
Planks and other Works, and bringing them clofe together. 

Ring Bours [in a Ship) are nolts made ule of for bringing to 
of the Planks, and thofe Parts, to which the sreeches and Tack. +: 
Jes of the Ordnance are faltened. 

Tranjfum Bours (with Gwaners } are nolts which go betwixt 
the Cheeks of a Gun-carriage to ftrengthen the Yrunjums. 

i 4 Bouts [ with Guaners } large Knobs of Iron on the 
Cheek of a Carriage, which prevent the Handipike from fliding, 
when it is poifing up the sreech of the Piece, 

Traverje Bouts [with Gunners] two hort nolts, put one 
into each End of an £agéi/b Mortar-carriage, which ferve to tra 
verfe the Mortar. 

Bracket Bouts [ which Gunners] nolts, which go thro’ the 
Cheeks of a Mortar, and by the Help of the Coins keep it fix'd 
to the Elevation given her. 

Rag Boirs [in a Ship) are fuch as have Jags or narbs on 
ow Side to keep them from flying out of the Hole, in which 

ey are. 

Clerch Bouts [in a Ship] solts that are clenched with a riv- 
etting-hammer, at the End where they come through. 

Drive Bours [in a Sbip] are long Pieces of Iron, which are 
uled to drive out other polts, ‘Tree-nails or the like. 

Forelock Bouts [in a Shif] are thofe, which have a Forelock 
of Iron at the End driven in to keep it from ftarting back. 

=o Bott [ofbolp, Sax.] to a Door or Window with 
a Bolt. 

To Bout [with Bakers) to fift Meal in a bolting Mill to 
feparate it from the ran, &¢. 


To Botr (fit or pump) a thing out of any Body. 
To Bott (or jump) ix or out on a fudden. 
it [Hunting Term] uled of a » which is faid to 
a kha wien the Siscieauea 
Bo.t-Augur, a of daar or Piercer us'd by Ship-Carpenters 
to bore the Holes for the nolts. 
A Bo’trsr, a bag or cloth for bolting or fifting meal. 


Bottixe [in Gray's-Jon) a Kind of Exercife of Arguing Ca- 
fes among the Students, : 
Bo'ttine Hutch (with Mcalmen, &c.] a fort of Trough of 

Cheft to bolt Meal in. 


Bo’Lus ere Gr.] a Gobbet or Morfe]; a mouthful, a 


bit; alfoa or Mafs of Earth; a Lump of Metal. 
Botus [with Pbyficians] a Medicine of 2 Confiften- 
ce, fomewhat thicker than honeys being a Quantity that can be 


taken on the Point of a Knife at one mouthful, is cordial, drying, 
healing and cooling. 

Boxvs [according to Dr. Greer] a fort of Earth, fuppofed to 
be a zed, and as it were the prima materia of Stones and Me- 
pom Armoniacus, i.e. Bole Armoniack, fort of crambling 
Earth or Stone found in Armenia, uled by Phyiclans and Pain- 


ters. 
Bomas [ Bombes, F. Bomde, It. Bom- fF 
bes, Sp. J annery, large thells of caft 


iron, having large vents to receive the 
Fufees B are made'of wood, and drove 






mortar 
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mortat and fale it wish ¢neal-powder, which having taken fire by 
the flath of the powder in the chamber of the mortar, barns all 
the time the bomb is in the air, and the compofition in the fu- 
{ce being (pent, it fires the powder in the bomb, which breaks 
the fen with a great force, blowing up whatever is about it, 
and the great height it goes in theair, and the force with which 
it falls, makes it go deep in the earth. ; 

A Bost ( Hieraz/yphically | reprefents Calumny, becaufe it 
{pares none. : 

Boms Che? [with Gunners] a wooden Chek filled with Guns 

weer and pombs, funk ander Ground in Order to blow = 
into the air thole, that happen to come on the Place under whic 
it is buried. 

Boms-xercn, a final! Ship or Veflel, built or flrengthned 
with large seams for earryin and ufing Mortars at Sea. 

_ Bo’mparp [It Bo #, Pr. Bowddrda, L. Barb.) a great 
Gun. . 

To Bomza’ro [dombarder, F. bombardare, Ir. bombardear, 
Sp.] to fhoot zombis into a befieged Place, to annoy the Inhab- 
tants, blow up the Magazines, Ge. ; 

Bompa’rpsens, they are 25 in Namber, one Chief and 24 
under him, eftablifh'd in the Oifice of Ordnance at a yearly Sa- 
lary; their Employment is about the Mortars, they drive in the 
Fulee, fire the pomb, load and fire the Mortars, work with the 
Fire-workers on all Sorts of Fire- Works. 

Bomea’rvo [in Muffet Books] a_mufical Inftrument, much 
the fame with our pafloon, or the nafs to an Hautbey, Ital: 

Bo'maasin (F. Bambdagino, It.) a fort of Stuf for Garments. 

Bomna’st [with Botany?s ] the Cotton-plant whole feed is 
like the Treddles or Dung of a Rabbet, ufed in Phy fical Compo- 
fictions. 

Bompa’st, a Kind of Stuf made of Cotton. 
Bomnast {in a fewrative Sense) affetled Language ; Swell- 
slultering noniente. 

‘o Bostna’sTe, to beat or bang foundly. 

Romna’stick [of éombufum, L.} pertaining to bombaft. 
Bomrerctnous (Sou3unnS, et wale of Silk. 
Bompycr'ne, Silk Yarn or filken Cloth, made of Silk, filken. 
Romerra‘ttox, the humming of bees. L. 

Bon Cérctien (with Freiterers ] an excellent large French 
Pear. 

Bos cous, good or fine Talte, F. 

Bow mtgn, good sehaviour and Addrefs, F. 

Bona Fide [i.e ewith or in good Faith} an Expreflion ufed 
when a Thing is done really, without Fraud or Deceit; alio a 
Kind of Oath, LZ. 

Boxa Notabilia [in Law] fuch Goods as a Man, when he dies 
has in another Diocefe, at fome Diftance from that in which he 
dies, which at leaft Amount to the Value of five Pounds ; in 
which Cafe his will muft be proved before or at the Adminiftra- 
tion granted by the Achbifliop of the Province, L, 

Bona Patria [in Law] a Term ufed, when twelve Men or 
more are eleéted out of the County to pals upon an Afiize, thefe 
are allo called Jurors or Furateres, L. 

Bona RroOBA, @ Harlot or common Whore, Jf, 

Bona Tota [wtih Botani?s] the Herb All-good or Bonus 
Henricus. 


in 


Bowa’na Tree [with Botani?s] a Tree that grows in moft of | 


the Cariféee Mlands belonging to America, in height 5 or 6 
Yards, whofe Leaves are 4 Foot and a halt long, and a Foot and 
half broad; the Fruit of it has a medicinal Quality. 

Bo’xasus (BivecS,Gr. ] a wild Beaft that fas the Head of 
a Bull, and the nody and Mane of an Horle, which, when hunt- 
ed, faves himfelf by his Ordure, which he throws out in fuch 
Abundance, and fo noifome that the Hunters are obliged to leave 
off the Purfuit. 

Boxave'NTURE te bona Aventura, L.) good Luck. 

Bonaventure Miffr [ina Ship) a fecond Millen Matt, 
added in fome large Ships, and ftands next the Poop 

Bonp fone, £42.) an Obligation or Covenant, 

Bonp [in Carpentry] as to make good Bond, fignifes to falten 
two or more Pieces together, either with tenoning or mortifing 
or dove-tailing. 

Bo'xpace [of bono, Sax.) Servitude, Slavery. 

Bo’npman, one bound for another, 

Bo'xpm an, who have bound themlelyes by covenant to ferve 
thei» Lord or Maiter. 

Boxp socome [Common Law) a Cuflom of the Tenants being 
bound to grind their Corn at the Lord's. Mill. 

Boxer {ban, Sax. Been, Dan. Su. Daz. O. and L. G. Brin, 
H. G.) a fimilar Part of the Body, white, hard and brittle, not 
diltendible and void of Senfation ; affording fupport and form 
to the whole Fabrick. 

Bone Breaker, a Kind of Eagle. 

Bone Spavin [with Farriers) a Diltemper in Horfes, being 
a large Crult, growing on the Iniide of the Hoof or on the Heel; 
as hard as a pone, and frequently caules Lamenefs. 

To carry # Bone tn ber Mouth [Sea Phraie) ufed of a Ship 


‘ 
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which is faid fo to do, when fhe makes the Water’ foam before 
her in failing: 

Boxes, a fort of bobains made of trotter bones for weaving 
bone-luce. 

Bone-Firne, a Fire of Joy. 

Bons-tace, Lace made with fuch sobbins. 

To Bowe, or pich out the Bowes of any Creature. . 

Bone-acr, aSort of Game at Cards, 

He made no Boxes lor Scruple) of it. 

fhe nearer theBoxe, the tweeter the Flefp. 

There's a Bone fir you to pick, that is a Queltion to anfet, 
or a Diflicalty to overcome. 

Bo'ngvess [of banicay, Sex.) without bones. P 

Boxco'mives [to called of Bemgortilvs a Monk] he held that 
God had a human Form, made no Account of tne Sacrament, 
called Churches the devil's Temples, and pretended thar they 
Could conceive and bring forth the Word, as well as the Viigin 

ary. 

Bo’ncrace [of donae Grace, F.] a Kind of Skreen or Shelter, 
which Children uted to wear on their Heads to keep them fiom 
tanning. 

Boxcrace [ina S2if} isa Frame of old Repes or Junk: of 
Cables, commonly lid out atthe sows, Sterns and Sider of 
Ships that go into celd Latitudes to prevent them from being in- 
jured or fretted by the great Flakes of icc, which float about in 
thefe Northern Seas, &&'¢. 

Bonis mom amovendis, a Writ diredicd to the Sheriff of Lowden 
&c. to require of them that one condemned by Judgment in an 
Action, and profecuting a Writ of Error, be not permitted to 
remove his goods till the error bé try’d. 

Bonnomaes [7.¢ good Men. 

Bo’wity a F. éonta, Ie. of Aeritas, 1:1 Gordneis 

Bo’sner (F. domt:, Sp. and Port.) a Sort of Cap, 

Boxwet [in Fortification) a finall Work, that is compared of 
two Faces, having only a prealt-work, with two Rows of Pallie 
fadoes, about ten or twelve Foot Dittance : thee aze ufually rai 
fed before the faliant Angle of a Countericarp, and have a Com- 
munication with the covert Way. 

Bonners [in a St) fall Sails fet upon the Courfes ot 
Moin-fail and Fore-fal, when they are too Narrotw or too Shal- 
low tu clothe the Malt. 

The a“? ~ righ age ed aq corte [Sea Phrafe] is 
as much as to fay, fhe has the bonnet d to her Courie, wai 
before the had net. Se ote 

Bonner @ Prétre} the Pricfl's-cap, an Outwork which has 
three faliant Angles at the Head, and two inwards. 

Bo'’xnity, prettily, cleverly, 

Bo'yny [bonny Scotch] genteel, {pruce, fine. 

Bonsy [with Miners) a ned of Oar diftingt, which hath xo 
Communication with any Vein. 

a wr-Clapper [ im fome Countries of England} four putter - 
mi.k. 


Boxsxtroarm, of a good Form or Shape. 

Bo’xwiness [of devs, L.) Spracenets, Clevernets. 

Bonus Henricus [i. e. Good-Heary] the Herb Mercury. 
Boxy, full of nones. 

Bo’xywess, a being pony or full of ones, 

Boo'sy [not improbably of dovsier, PF. a Cow Herd, or Be- 
dsiea, It. one who plows with Oxen] a great filly I'ellow, for 
a rig commonly very clownifh and ignorant ; or of Sedo, Ital. 
a Fool. ’ 

Boox [ boc, probably of bocce, Sax. a reech tree, the An- 
cients ufing to write on plates ofbeech, bog, Dax. book, Sve. 
borrk, Du. O. and L.G. buth, H.G. noc, or noce, Sex. 
bok or boks, Gerb.] a Thing to read in wel! known. 

Boox of Rates [ot Customs} a book thewing what value goods 
that pay poundage fhall be valued at, in order to pay for Expor- 
tation or Importauion at the Cuftom-houte. 

To dearm withoxt Boox, or by Heart. 

To be in any one's Boox s, or to be intheir Debt. 

Boox-W rm, a litle Infeét which breeds in books ; or Szura- 
tively, a Perfon who is always poring over books. m 

To Boox a Dedt, to note it down in a nook. 

Boo’kisunisés [ of boc, Sax. ] difpofition to read books 
muc 
Boom [probably of neam, Sax. a Tree, boom, Dz. borm, O, 
and L.G. baum, H.G.] Whence 

Boom [ in Sea Language ] is a long Pole to fpread out the 
Clew or Corner of the Rudding Sail; alio a Pole with nuthes or 
Baskets fet out as a Mark direéting how to tteer into a Channel. 

Boom (of a Haven, &c,) a Cable ftretch,d athwart the Mouth 
of a Harbour or River, with Yards, Top matts, pattlings, Spars, 
&c._ of Wood, lath'd to it to hinder an Enemy's Ship from com- 


ing in. 
‘Boo'ure [ Sea-Term ] ufed of aShip when the mates all 
the Sail fhe can, and is then faid fo come Looming, 
A Boon [demum,L. bene,Sex.) Pavour, Reque®, good 
turn, as fo aik a boon. 
Boos 
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fison, 44). fom, FL dun, It. of benzs, LJ good, as 4 
Boon Conpenion, (hom Companion, F.) a good Companion. 
A Boor [xebup, Sex. Dawer, Few. boer, Dut.) Country 
dewn, an Husbandnin 

Boo'aisu ( baweitth, Tres] clownilh, rude, country-bred. 

Boo’risnty, clownithly, rudely. 

Boo'risuness, clownifhnets 

Boo'ss, an Ox-itall or Cow-iall. 

Boor [bore, Sax. a Compenfation] Aid, Help, Succour, 
now uled tor Overplus or Advantage. 

Boor Hafer, a Free-booter or Robber, 

Boors, the Plant cail'd alfo Marigolds, 

Boores [3% ¢ an Ox, and @diw to drive, f.¢. the Oxdriver) 
the Name ota Northern Conftellation, containing 34 Stars, cal~ 
led allo arfopbylax, andin Englith, King Céardes's Wain 






Boot tree 2 two pieces cf bout mude in the fhape of a leg 
Boor J/g? § to bedriven into boots, to ftreich and widen 
them, 


Boors [as fome think of toot, Du, a Foot; others of ds- 
teag, F. a Wreath, becaufe in ancient unpolifh’d Times they ufed 
to wreathe flraw about their legs inllead of boots, dettes or dorti- 
net, F, dotue, Sp. bettas, Port.) coverings for the legs in travell- 
ing. 
S00 T, a Kind of Torture for Criminals to extort a Confeffion 

from them, by means of a boot or ftocking of parchment wetted 
and put on the Jeg, and then brought near the Fire, in frinking 
it fqueezes violently and caufes intolerable pain. 

Boor [in Scot/aad] a fort of rack by putting an iron bar on 
the leg of a Criminal, and driving an iron peg on his fhin bone; 
alfo four thick, trong boards, bound round with Cords; of 
which two are put between the legs of an Offender, and the two 
others placed one on one fide and the other on the other, fo that 
the legs being fqueezed by the boards with cords break the leg. 
‘This is now left off in England, but continues in Scotland. 

The Boors (or Entrances) of a Coach. 

To Boot, or, into the Bargain, as 

What will you give me to Boor? 

To Boor [ boven, Sax. buthan, Gorb,] to make or yield 
Amends, to fupply a Defect 5 alfo to aid or iuccour. 

Boo'rine, fee Bost. 

Bootina Cera [of bore, Sax, a Recompence] certain Rent+ 
corn anciently paid, and fo called , probably becaule ‘Tenants paid 
it asa Recompence to their Lord for Signing their Leafes. 

Boo'tress [boteleay, Sax.) unprofitable, vain, 

Boor'y [utia, F, or ot beute, or bute, Dw. bpte, Sw.J prey, 
{poil, pillage, prize. 

Zs pley Boory, to prevaricate, to play, a lofing Game to 
draw in others to play. 

Boots [bone, Sax. bloth, C. Brit. Borde, Du. O, and L. 
G. bude, H. G. bodb, Sv.) a {mall Cottage or Place ereéted 
with noards, Ge. for Selling Wares at Fairs, for Shews, &e, 

To Bootu-bale, to pillage, to fteal, or rob, N.C. 

Borer, fee Bo. 

Bora’‘cwio, a certain Wine-veffel made of the Skin of a Pig 
or Hog with the Hair turned inwards. or drefled with Rofin and 
Pitch, ufed to bring down the Wine from the Top of the Moun- 
tains in Spain, : 

Bo'nace [éeurache, F. borrigine, Wt. durraja, Sp. berragents, 
Port. of derage, L.} an Herb well known. 

Bo’rax. aMineral, hard and fhining like green Earth, ufedby 
Gold{miths, &¢. in foldering, brazing and calling of Metals. It 
is a native Sale of a very extraordinary Kind, it is fufible by 
Fire, and in cold coagulates again and thoots into Globes of a 


prifinatic Figure, 
Bo'rax [in Chym. Writers] is ex- 
prefled by one of thefe Characters, saat W A 
Bornony'camus (SepSoeuypts, Gr.) a rumbling or croaking 
of the Guts. 
Boro Servite, a Tenure of notd lands, where the Tenants 
are to pay fomuch per Acre, in lieu of finding Provifions for their 
Lords poard or Table. : 


Bo'xpvace [dordagivm, L.] the Tenure or Manner of hold- 
ing sord-lands. 
oxD Love [honv-lone, Sax.] the Quantity of Food or Pro- 

vilion, which was paid by the Berdarit or Bordmen for their 
Bordiands, 

Bo'rver, Engl.2 [in Heraldry] is an Ordinary, 

Bo'roure, Fr. fo called becaufe it borders 
round, and as it were hems in the Field. The French 
Heralds reckon this the oth among their honourable 
Pieces; bat the Eng/ij Heralds don’t admit it as fuch, 
but only as a Difference, though they do allow of the Orie its 
disninutive as fuch, and is reprefented as in the Figure. 

The Border or Bordure is accounted the Symbo! of Proteftion, 
Favour and Reward, and is bellowed by Kings on fuch as they 
have a Value for, asa fure Defence againft their Enemies, 

Borper [Bordure,F.) the End or Edge of a Garmem. Coun- 
try, er . 
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Borper [with Printers) an Ornament of Flowers, Scrcilty 
&e. fet about the Edjes of {mall Compofitions. 

Borner [with Floris] are the middle Leave: that @and abs 
out the Thrum of Flowevs. 

Boxpers [ with Gardeners ] the Edgings of Garden-beds, 
made with nox, Thrift, &’¢. 7 

To Borper [ésrder, F.) to fet any Thing either for Ufe or 
Orxnament about the Edges or Skirts of any Thing. 

To Borver @ Pafty [with Careers] is to cut it up. 

To Borper upon, to lic or be fituate contiguous to or neate 

Borperers, fuch as inhabic the borders or outmoft bounds 
of any Country. 

Born Hal?-penny (Old Cuftom] a Duty paid in Fairs and 
markets for fetting up Boards, Stalls, Se: for vending Wares. 

Borp Lanps [bona linn, Sax.) the Demefnes or Eftate 
Which Lords of Manours kept in their Hands for the Maintenance 
of their Boards or Tables. 

Borva’aria [of bono, Sax.] a Cottage. 
. Borpa'aut, fuch Tenants as poffeffed pord-lands i a fore of 
meaner Farmers, who had a Bord, i, e.-a Cottage a'lowed them. 

Borve'tro [It. Borde), Fr. bon, Sex.) at firlt was led 
to fignify any {mall Cottage, fome of which being become infa- 
mous by being made common Ale-houtes, and Bawdy-houfes, 
and Harbours for Strumpets; by Tranfpofition was made Brothel 
from Berdel, and ufed to fignity a Stew or Bawdy-houfe. On the 
South sank of the River of Tésmer, weltwards of the Bridge, 
and next to the pear-garden, was fometimes the Bordello or Stews, 
a Place fo called of certain Stews or Houfes privileged there for 
incontiuent Men to repair to incontinent Women, for which Pri« 
vilege there was an Aét of Parliament made in the Reign of King 
Henry UL. in which thefe were fome of the Orders : That no 
Stew-holder or his Wife fhould hinder any fingle Woman from 
going and coming freely at all Times when they lift; nor tw keep 
any Woman at soard; but that fhe thould board abroad at her 
Pleafure : That they fhould take no more for the Woman's 
Chamber than 14 Pence a Week. ‘That they fhould not keep open 
their Doors on holy Days. ‘That no fingle Woman fhould be 
kept againft her Will. ‘That they thould not receive any Woman 
of Religion, nor any Man’s Wife. ‘That no fingle Woman take 
Money to lie with any, but fhe may lic with him all Night till 
the morrow. T'hat no Stew-holder keep any Woman that hath 
the perilous Infirmity of peruing; nor fell read, Ale, Fleth, 
Fith, Wood, Coal, or any Vittuals, &'¢. ‘Thefe Stew-houles 
were permitted in the Time of King = VI. but were inhi- 
bited in the Reign of King Henry Vil. an the Doors dhut up 3 
but fet open agains but were put down in the Time of King 
Henry VAIL. in the Year 1546. j 

To Bore [boniaa, Sex. boren, Du. bobren, G. bora, Sv.) 
to make an Hole. 

To Bore ({poken of a Horfe) to carry his Nofe near the 
Ground. 

Bore [with Gueners] the Hollow on the Infide of a Piece of 
Ordnance. 

Bore, vid. ¢e dear. 

Bore Tree, a Kind of Shrub, 

Bo’ree, a Sort of French Dance. 

Bo'reat (bercasis of borexs, L.) Northern. 

Borear Sigas [Astronomy] the 6 Northern Signs of the Zoe 
diak, viz. Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Camcer, Leo and Virgo. 


Bo’reas [ Boptas, Gr.) the North Wind. By the Poets 
feign'd the Offspring of Ajtrews and Herilea, and reprefented as 
a Boy with Wings and Buskins, covering his Face with a 


Bonea’smot [Sortdruor, Gr.] an Athenian Fellival in Ho- 
nour of Boreas (i. ¢. the North-wind) who had en Altar in 4¢- 
tica, and was thought to bear fome Relation to the Athenians, 
having married Orithya, the Daughter of Eredfbens ; for which 
Reafon, when in a Sea-fight, a great Many of their Enemies 
Ships were deftroy'd by a North Wind, the iealeas imputed it 
to the Kindnefg Boreas had for his Wife's native Country. 

Boxt’Tu [ PY9I, Hed.) an Herb or Sort of aSoap which 
Fullers ufe in fcouring Cloths. 

Born, vide fs dear. 

Bor [(bonen or xebonen, Sax. gebohrrn, G. ] come into 
the World ; alfodeftin'd. 

We that ig Born to be hang’d will never be drowned, 

e that ig Box» under a three-pennp Planer will never be 
worth a Groat. The firlt fpoken cither when any untoward 
Perfon has aétually efcap’d drowning or any other imminent Dan- 
ger, or in gene ironically when any Perfon has cither se 
or is in Fear, or in the Way of Danger, intimating that his Def- 
tiny will bring him to the Gallows at lat. ‘The latter when 
nothing aPerfon undertakes profpers, laying the Fault upon Fa- 
te, when in Reality it is owing to his own Milmanagement. 

Still-Borx, born dead. . 

Boroven? [bophoc and bung, bony, bynig, Sex. Bourg, 

Bu'rnow § F. Borgo, It. Burgo, Sp.] a corporate Town 
that is not a City + a large Village that fends a Burgels to Parla- 
ment. F2 Bo oven 
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Bo'novcn Master [ bonhoe, mrgyeep, Sux.) a Mayor 

uit Governour of a ‘Town. 

Bonowss Head [bophoe, heagon, Sax.) anciently fignified 
a Member of Parliament. 

Boxoucn Bugis Lat Stamford in Lincolnfbire] fignifies a 
cuitomary Defcent of Lands or ‘Tenements, in tome Places to the 
younger Sons or if the owner have no Hiue, to the younger 
grother. / 

Bo'roucn Holder 2 the fame with the Borsugh-dead or 

Bo'RsHQLDpER Head-borough, who was ancienly 
cholen by the relt to fpeak and aét in their behalf, 

To Bo’rrow [bongian, Sax. borgen, Du. and G. borgan, 
Sw.) to take Money, Se. upon Credit, to pay or return it again. 

We chat qoes abonrewixe gorgaforruming. H.G.Gorgen 
macht Sorgen. The Lat. fay : Afris alienis atgue litis comes 
mijeria ¢?, (The Companion of Debt and Strife is Mitery.) The 
unhappy State of a Man in Debt is very livelily repreiented in 
one of the Speétators. And indeed only to Mention one Circum- 
ftance, What can be more fhocking to a Man of any Honour, 
than to be afhamed to look any Perfon in the Face, or to be 
afraid of walking the Strects, leit he fhould meet fich a Perfon; 
which is generally the Cate, where it ought to be leatt fo, that 


is, with honeit undefigning Debtors, who are driven to that State ' 


by Incidents no Ways owing to themfelves: who have always 
Reafen, on their Side where withall to Jatisfy any confiderate 
Man. 

Borr'pres, a Gem or Jewel of a black Colour, with Spots 
of red and white. 

Bo'scace (Sp. Bocage,F. Bejichetto, It. Bojcaginm, Law 
Lat.] aGrove or Thicket, a Place fee with Trees. 

BoscaGe (Ferg? Law) mait, uch food as trees and woods 
yield to cattle. 

Boscace [with Paizters]a PiQture reprefenting much Wood 
and Trees. 

Boscus Off Lav) all Manner of Wood. 

Bo'sky, half or quite tuddled. 

Bosom [bopm, Sux. Soefem, De. Bulem, G.} that Part 
of the nelly that inclofes the Heart, &¢. : 

Bo’srnuorus [sargor 3s, of dug an Ox, and orapsia a Pailage, 
g. d. a Paflage paliuble by Oxen, or of gigw to bear, from the 
poetical Fabie that deo being transturmed into a Cow, pafied this 
Scrait ] a Strait or narrow Neck of the Sea, which feparates two 
Continents; by which Means a Gulf anda Sea or two Seas have 
a Communication one with another. 

Ross (By, F.] a Knob, a punch, a Stud. 

Bossep, fludded, emboffed. 

Bo'rna [Old Law] a wooth or Tent, erected in Fairs and 
Markets. 

Bo'rnacius [OM Law] a Duty anciently paid to the Lord 
of the Manour for jetting up Booths in Fairs, &r. 

Bo'rrower [of bonzian, Sax.] one who borrows, 

Bo’sse [probably of Boje, F.] a Conduit built after the Mane 
ner of a gor-bellied or tun-bellied Figure. 

Bo’ssace [with Architects] is a’Term ufed of any Stone that 
has a Projetture, and is Jaid in its Place in a building uncut, to 
be afterwards carved into mouldings, capitals, é'¢. alfo that which 
is ‘called a ruftick Work, and confilts of Stones, feeming to ad- 
vance beyond the nakednefs of a building, by reafon of inden- 
tures or channels left in the Joinings, 

Bostrraycurtes [of Sécguy a, Gr. a nuth of Hair] aGem 
or Jewel reprefenting a Lock or pufh of a Woman's Hair. 

Bora [Oud Lew) a woot, fuch asthe Monks did wear. 

orien « [dotanigue, F. dotaniens, Le Botavixds, of 

Bora’wick § foravi, Gre an Herb, of Selés victuals, of 
Pie I feed] pertaining to Herbs Plants. 

Bo’ranist [ Botanife,F. Botaniia, It. Betanicws,L.] an 
Herbalift. 

Bora’nicks? ([3e7avixi, Gr.] the Science of Simples,which 

Bora's¥ teaches how to dittinguifh the jeveral Kinds 
of Plants, as ‘lrees, Shrubs, Herbs, &¢. one trom another ; 
and their (everal Pte Forms, Virtues and Utes. 

Botano’tocy [ Sora roveyia, of Boravh and Aiyw, Gr.] a 
Detcription of Herbs and Piece 7s 

Bora’noMancy ([Corarouevreia, of Borers an Herb, and 

av7tia Divination, Gr.) a Divination by Herbs, and clpeciall 

y thofe of Sage or the Fig-Tree. The Perfons that contulted, 
wrote their own Names and their Queitions upon Leaves, which 
they expoled tothe Wind, and as many ef the Letters as remain- 
ed in their own Plices were taken up, and being joined together, 
were accounted an aniwer to the Queition, 

Borawno-soruists, Perfons skilld in Botany or the Knowl- 
edge of Plants, ta ‘ 

Bota’ nco [detargue, PF. botterga,It. botarga, Sp.) a Sauface 
made of Eggs, and the nlood of a Sea Auiice, ~ ved 7 

A Botcu, a Piece of Stuff few'd to old Clothes; alfo a clum- 
fey Piece of Work. 

To Boren [ probably of borften, Dz, to mend) to mend 
Cloths or other Mhings by patching 5 alfo te do work ill-favour- 
edly and clumily. . ; 
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A Boren {probably of Boz, F. a lifter) a pocky Ulcer or 


Sore ; efpecially in the Groin. 
eo Borcner, a clumfey Workman; alfo a Mender of cld 
“loths. 

Bore [nore, Sex.) Compenfation, Recompence or Amends, 

Bovescanre [wate-canl, Sex.] a noatfwain. 

Born [of butu, ¢. ¢. be and tu, Sax. two, bade, Dan. 
bavie, Su. brpde, Dw. and G. ba or bat, Gord. tho’, fome will 
derive it of més, L.} theone and the other. 

Borua [Od Law] a nooth or Tent fet up in a Fair of 
Market. 

Borna’cium ( O/d Law] Duties paid to the Lord of the 
Manonur for fetting up Booths. 

Borne'xa [Old Law) a Barony, Lordfhip, a Sheriffwick. 

Boruor [in Medicrme } certain Pimples in die Face which 
fpread about, but foon fuppurate, run with Matter, and dilap- 
pears allo Pimples in other Parts 5 the imal] Pox or Meazles, L. 

Boturion (BSc of $i-3¢S a Ditch, Gr.J a Kind of hol- 
low, narrow and hard Ulcer in the twmsca cornea ; alto the Soc- 


ket of the ‘Tecth. 

Bo'trys [So7p¢s, +} the Herb Oak of Ferujatem, 

Bo'rrie [dovteilie, F.] a Veiiel for containing Liquors, 

To Borrie Liquor, to put it into pottles. 

Borris of Hay or Straw, a ‘Truls or the Weight of 56 
Pounds. 

Bo rrom [botm, Sex. Sodem, Dy. Boden, G. Sotn, Su.J 
the Ground of any Thing. 

To Bortos otf [a Drinking Term) to drink the lat Draught 
of a Pot of Drink, or the lait Draught of a notte of Wine. 

To Borrom, to lay a nottom. 

Bottom, a Valley. 

Bottom [or Roll} of Thread, Worlted, &¢. 

Bo'rromiess (ot borm, Sax.) having no pottom. 

Bortomry’ $ [in Cortmerce) is winen a Matter of a Ship 

Bo TrTroMaGe borrows Money on the nottom or Keel of 
it, to be paid with Intereft of 20, 30 or go per Cent, at the 
Ship's Sate return ; but if the Ship milcarry, the Lender lotes 
his Money. 
Botone’ [in Heraldry) as a Crofs Botomé terminates | 
at each End in three nuts, Knots or puttons, refer. | n, %, 
bling in jome Meafure the three leaved Grafs; Ly (Gi Sy 
= French Authors fo called Crozx 7rcfie, as in the oye 

igure. - 

Borrs [witth Furriers] Worms or Grubs that breed in the 
ftrait gut of an Horfe, near the Fundament; alo Worms, S's. 
that deitroy the Grats in bowling-greens, ée. 

Bova’ra Terra (Old Law) as much Land as one Ox can till, 
or 28 Acres, an Ox gate. 

Boucus of Cours @ (Law Term) a certain Quantity of Pro- 

Bowse of Ceurt $ vilions allowed to a Servant ina Prince's 
Palace 5 alto an Allowance of Viétuals, &¢. from the King or 
Noblemen to their Knights, Efquires, @¢. who attended them 
in any warlike Expedition, Fr. 

Rou’cner, a Sort of Pear like the nefidery. 

Bo'ucons [ with Cooks ] Stakes of Veal with Thin Slices of 
fat bacon and Gammon rolled up together. 

Bo ups, Iniects that breed in Mak, called alfo Weevil: or 
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Popes. 
Bove’rta [in O/d Writings] an Ox-Houfe or Ox Stall; 
Bove’kium a Neat-Houle, or Cow-Houie. 


Bove trus [Ofd Law] a young Steer, or cut puillock, L. 

To Bo'ves out [probably of Jowge, F. of éu/ga,L. a Bug} 
to ftick out rounding with a selly. : 

Bou'Gés, the Middle or Belly of a Cask, Fr. 

To Bouce, to ltir, as don't douge, don’t Stir, or don't go 
away, vid. Judge, 

Bo'ucw [ol bog, Sax.) a branch of a Tree. 

EBoucnr, vid. fo buy, 

Bovi'tuans [ with Coots ] fmall Pies made of the rreafls of 
roalled Capons minced with Calves-udder, &c, Fr. 

Bovi'uion [with Ferriers) is a Lump ot Fledh or Excrefocn- 
ce, growing cither upon or jult by the Fruth, which makes the 
Fruth fhoor out likea Lump, which js called the Fleth blowing 
upon the Fruih, and makes a Horte halt, Fr. 

Bout'Lton, broth made of teveral Sorts of boil’d meat, Fr. 

Boutper Walls (Archite?.) certain Walls built of round 
Flints or Pebbles, laid on a ftrong Mortar; uled where the Sca 
has a Beach Cait ap, &c. 

Boutere [with Merjemer] a Term wed of a Horfe, when 
the Fetlock or pattern Joint bends forward, and out of its na~ 
tural Situation, Fr. . 

Boutti'ne [ with Arcbite#.) a convex Moulding, whole 
Convexity is but 4 of the Circle, and is placed next below the 
Plinth in the Jajram and Dorick Capital, 

A Bounce [ perh. of noung, Sax. Oftentation J a fudJen 
Noife, as of Gun-powder, Se. rJioa Bowit. 

To Bounce, to brag, to vapour or (peak boaftingly 5. alfa to 
make a Crack with avery loud Noile, as Gua-powder. 


To 
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To Bouner for kttock hard} at a Door. 

To Bounce (or force) a Dosr open. 

4 Bouncixe Lays, a luity, jolly Girl, 

Bounp [of ninpan, Sux.) obligated ; allo tied. 

To Bounp [probably of dsaair, F.] tu rebound or leap back 3 
al’ to limit or ict bounds to. 

To Bouwnp for border) upon. 

Bou - ee [ prob. of A nee Sex. ready ] a Metaphor 
taken from Soldiers, who when they ate about to march, bind or 
truls up their maggage) Wbitcer are you dound ? a Phrate uted as 
to voyages or journies by Land. 

Bouasns, Marches of a Country, 2. 

Bou wpary, that which ferves to fet out the Limits or 

ounds of a Country. — 

: ‘Boe pin [ot sono, Sax.) pertaining to Obligation, &¢, 

Bounpvess, unlimited. ; 

Bo'unpvesness [ot bonvleay, Sax.] having no sounds or 
Limits. . 

Rouxcrace [with Scamex) a nongrace. 

Bou'nreous? [ probably of deawi, L.] generous, liberal, 

‘NYIFUL tree. 

core { of Senté, Fe dowtad, It. dondad, Sp. of 
éonitas, L.) a Giving plenteoully. 

Bou'nreousty @ gencroutly, liberally. 

Bou'NTItruLLyY 

Bou’wrtrutness, Fulnefs of sounty, Liberality. 

Bou'nty [éonté, F. donitas, L.] Liberality, Generofity. 

Bou'’xtry is reprefented emblematically by a noble Lady, 
cleth’d in a Garment of sky Colour, ftanding by an Altar en- 
tlam’d, prefling the Milk out of her preails with both Hands plen. 
gifuliy,of which feveral Animals drink, and fome upon the kind. 
led Altar. “The Squeezing of her prealts denote the nountiful- 
nes of her Dilpotition, and fome of it falling on the Flames of 
the Altar denote that nounty ought to ke fhewn in Imitation of 

3 imiclt. 

wigs ees xGEON [Sowrgeonner, F.] to bud, to fhoot, to put 
th buds. 

Carr (sourn, Dx, or nonn, Sex. Grunn, G.] the Head 

of a Fountain or Spring ; a Rivulet or Brook ) whence feveral 

‘Towns fituated on brooks add Bara to their Names, as Sisting- 
rr, 

gg aoeror'se [in Cockery] as Veal drefled 4 la bourgesife, i, 

e. after the City Fafhion, Veal Stakes larded, {piced, and thewed 

with thin Slices of sacon, Ge. 

‘To Ho'use, fee to dewse. ; : 

Bou'rerev, an Incendiary, a wilful Firer of Houles; a Sower 
of Strife and Didienfion; a Fire-brand of Sedition, F. 

Bouton, a Button far a Garment; alio a sud of Plants, alfo 
a Pimple or Rifing in the Skin, F. ; 

Bou‘ton (Covtery] a Dilh of wards of Bacon, covered with 
a Farce and Ragoo, and baked between two Fires, Fr. 

Bour {of behtan, Sax. to beat, bupten, Du. buten, L. G.] 
ftroke, blow, attempt, trial, time. ; 

Bout [with Horsemen) a Term ufed of a Horfe, when he is 
over-done, and quite fpent with fatigue. oes ; 

Bours-nrimes [in French Poetry) a Term fignijying certain 
Rhimes difpos'd in Order, and given to a Poet together with a 
Subject, to be fill'd up with Veries ending in the tame Word and 
in the fame Order. . 

Bow [boga, of n, Sax, to bend, Boghe, Dw. Sogen, G. 
‘Soge, Sz. Bids,Gr.] an Inflrument for fhooting Arrows. 

A Crofi-Bow, a Bow to fhoot a pullet with, ; 

Bow [with Mathematicians} an Inftrument formerly ufed in 
Navigation to take the Height of the Sun. 

Bow [with Shipwrights] a beam of wood or brats, with three 
long ferews that direét a lath of wood or tteel to any part, com- 
monly uied to make draughts of rm &e. 

Bow of a Ship (with Shipwrigors) is her broadeft Part befo- 
re, beginning at the Loof, and compoling Ends of the Stern, and 
ending at the tternmolt Part of the Forecaitle. 

A isid Bow is Ship] isa broad bow, 

Lean Bow [ot a Séip) ts a marrow thin bow. 

Bow Pieces [in a Séip] are the Pieces of Ordnance at her 

ow. : > 
7 Bow Anchors? Anchors that are carried in the Shi'ps bower, 

Bowers 3 

Bow-nearers [in a Ford?) certain Officers, 

The Bow (or Suck) to play upona Violin. 

A Bow, or Reverence. : 

& Bow tong bent grows tweak at fait. 

Lat. Areus nimis intenjas rampitur. 

Ital. L’ arco f rompe je jid troppo tefo, 
This may be apply'd either to the Body or the Mind, for too 
much Labour weakens the one, and too much Study impairs the 
other. : vane 

Otia corpur alant, animus quogue pafeitur illite 

Amrisdicus , contra, carpit utrumque saber, 


or clofe by a Wind. 
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This Proverb is likewife applicable to inanimate Bodies, for 
whatever is ftrained beyond it’s Strength will futier. 

The Germans fay; icon man den Sogen ju harte Cpannt fo 
bricht er, The Leal. Chi troppo 2 afjtigiia, la jpezza, 
(Strain a Thing to much, and it will break. 

be hag tio @rrings to hig Bow Fr. Ma dewx cordes a jon 
are. The Lat. fay. Duubws anchoris mititur. (He is moor'd 
with two Anchors.) The Gerw. €x hat eine Fub Bible, 
(He has got a Pocket-Mill.) ‘The Span. fay : Mus culendos 
tamijones que uno. (Two Frocks are better than one. ) Spoken 
when a Man has more than one Dependance. 

To Bow [bugan, Sax. bope or bucke, Dan. bupgen, Da. 
beugen, biegen and biicben, G.] to bend, likewife to make a 
Reverence; alfo to floop, 

‘Setter tu Bow than to break. Fr. J/ vawt mienx plier gue 
rompre. Ital. Vel meglio piegarfi the remperfi. That is, it is 
better to fubmit to the Will or Opinion of another, than by ob- 
itinately Periiiting in our own to break of or ruin any Tranlaction 
or Undertaking, tho’ even in this the Confequences are to be 
confider'd, before we give way to what may be of Prejudice to 
our felves or others. 

To Bowet [of divyau, F. or Sstulus, L. a Pudding) to take 
out the nowels. 

Bow'ets [of douyaw, F. or of botulus, L. a Pudding ] the 
Guts 5 allo figuratively, Compailion, Commiferation. 

Bow’er [ot Bun or bupe, Sex. a Parlour) an arbour made or 
covered with trees or greens interwoven. 

The Celgfial Bowkr, the Sky or Firmament, 

Bow'ers? [in Falconry ) a young Hawk jo called, when the 

Bow'st 3 draws any Thing out of her Net, and covets to 
clamber up the boughs. 

Bowce [with Mariners] a Rope faftened to the Middle of the 
Outfide ofa Sail, ferving to make it ftand clofer to the Wind. 

A Bowce of Court, fee Bouge. 

A Bown [prob. of Bud/z, L. a nubble. or of 82a, Gr. a 
round Clod, or éow/e, Fs or boll, Du.j a round pall of Wood 
for the Ply of sowls. 

To Bown [jouer @ fa boule, F.] to play with powls on a 
bowling-green, é7c. 

A Bown [bolla, Sax. Soule, F.) a Veflel or Cup of Wood, 
Mctal or earthen Ware to drink out of. 

The Bown or Head of a Tobacco-pipe. 

The Bowr or broad and hollow end of a Spoon. 

Bown [ofa Ship] a round Space at the Head of the Matt for 
the Head to flandin. 

Sharp the Bow-tawe (Sea Term] fignifies hale it tight, or 
pull it hard. A 

Hale wp the Bow-uine [Sea Term] fignifies hale it harder, 
forward on, 

Check the Bow-Line 

Euje the Bow-tine 

Run ap the Bow-Line 

Bow-tiwe 2 [bouliag, ¥. bolina, Sp: with Mariners) a Ro- 

Bowtinc $ pe made faft to the leetch of the Outiide of a 
Sail, by z, 3 or 4 other Ropes, like a Crow’s-foot, which ia 
called the Bozwling-bridle. Its Ufe is to make the Sails itand dharp 


[Sea Terms] which import, let it 
be more flack. 


Bo’wrine Green, a Place to play at nowls in. 

Bo'wiina Knot [with Sailors} a fort of Knot that will not 
flip, by which the bowling sridle is faitened to the Cren- 

| : 


cs. 
Bow. [with Gunners] a sox to fill with fmall Shot and Fire 
out of a Cannon at the Enemy, when near at Sea. . 

To Bownr aConey [Hunting term of doxter, F. to put up] to 
fart or put up a Coney, : 
_ To Bowss [tome derive it of bapten, Du. others of pueda, 
to blow up the Skins but Mefixs of due, L.] to drink hagd, or 
ftoutly. 

Bowsy, Drunx. ~ ; 

Bow-waugh, a Word invented to exprels the sarking of » 


Powis away [with Sailors] a Term uled, when they would 
haveall the Men, haling at any Rope, pull together. 

Bow'ser [lourjier, F.) the Purier or Treafurer of a College 
inan Univernty, . we : 

Bow’'sine (with Fatconers) is when a Hawe drinks frequents 
ly 5 but yet is continually thirity. : 

Bow'sina xpon the Tack [with Sailors] fignifies haling upop 
the Tacx. . 

Bow'yer [ prob. of boga, Sax.].a Maxer of Bows and Ar- 
rows. 

Bowyers, this Com was incorporated 
Anno 16223 but had been a Fraternity long be- 
fore; and the Company doubrlefs more eminent 
when the long Bow was more in Ufe, before 
the Invention of Gun-powder. Their Arms 
are Argent upon aChevron between three Floats, 
as many Myllets, 
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Bowar {with the Vulger) any Sort of flrong Liquor. 

Box [hoxe, Sex. Aoite, F.] a wooden Veilel, fimall and great, 
as a Money-box, a Cheit, Ge. 

Box [box-tpeop, Sex. Bowis, PF. Bofco or Bufo, It. Box, 
Sp. Buxe, Port. Buxus, L. Bulle, Dx. Burbs, G.] the zox- 
tree, or nox-wood. 

Box [in Trafic) certain different Quantities and Weights of 
certain Commodites, 

Box werd Needle (with Mathematicians) a {mall Compafs ap- 
ply'd to a Theodolite or other fuch Inftrument ufed in furveying, 
év¢. to find out how any Place is fituated, by the Point of a 
Needle touched with a Loaditone, pointing towards the Nortd. 

A Box or Lodge in a Play-houte. 

A Box or little Cabinet or partitioned Seat in a publick 
Hout. 

A Box or slow on the Ear. 

‘To be inthe wrong Box, to be miftaken or deceived. 

‘To Box, to fight with the Filts. 

Boy [ prob. of awais, Gr. but Min/cow: derives it of ube, 
Teut.) a male Child, a Lad. 

Boytsu, childish. 

Boytsuiy, childifily. 

Boys will babe Tops. H. G. Binder haben kindliche 
Gnfchiege. ‘This Proverb has little in it but the Jingle, unlels 
it be usd cauntingly to a Perfon whe is guilty of childith Ac- 
tions. 

Bo’yau, anowel, aGut, Fr. 

Boyau [in Fortifications] a Gut or mranth of the Trenches, 
or a Ditch covered fora Parapet, ferving for a Communication 
between two Trenches: alio a Line drawn winding about in 
Order to inclofe feveral Tracts of Ground, or to attack jome 
Works. 

Boyr'isusess, the Acting like a poy. 

Bp. is ufed asan Abbreviation for Bithop. - 

BrasgLine €urg never want fore €arg. That is, Men 
who are given to quarrelling mult expeét slows and Hurts, 

To Bra’ssre (of beabkelen, Du.) to wrangle, or brawl. 

Bra’vant, fo called of Braio a noble Roman, and Re- 
lation to Julivt Cajer, who atrended him in his Ga/lick Expe- 
dition. A Dutchy. The People of Antwerp tell you a Story 
of a Giant that was vainquifhed by Brads, that had a Caftle where 
Antwerp is now built, who ufed to cut off the Hands of all that 
he took, and throw them into the Sebe/d, whom Brabo ferved 
in the fame Manner. 

Bra’cco [Old Latv) a large Fleet-hound, or hunting Dog. 

Bra’cs (prob. of embrafer, F.] to tie, bind, or encompafs 
and draw tight together with fome Cord-ftring, &¢. 

Brace [2 Heating term ] a Couple or Pair, as of Bucks, 
Dogs, Foxes, Harts 5 we fay alfo a Brace of Piltols, a Brace of 
hundred Pounds, &e. 

Brace [ at Milam] a Meafure equal to two or three Ells 
Enziif>. 

Oise [ at Venice] a Micafure equal to 1, 96 Ells Es- 
lifh. . 
. Bra’ce [in Carpentry] a Piece of Timber fram'd in Bevil 
Joints to keep the Frame, Ge. trom fwerving either way. 

Baaces [with drcdit.] are irons that faften beams or cramp- 
irons to hold Stones together. 

Braces [ina Ship) are ropes which belong to all the yards, 


2 toeach yard, except the Mij/em, the ufe of which is to iquare 
the yard, i. ¢, to fet it {quare, or even acrofs the Ship. 
Braces [of a Coach ) thick thongs of leather on which it 


hangs. 

to Bra‘cs the Yard [Sea Phraje} is to bring the Yard to 
either Side. 

Bra‘cap, faftened together, er joined with a race; alfo 
buckled, ; 


Bracep [ in Heraldry] the Intermingling of 
three Cheveronels, as Azure, a Chief Or and 
three Cheveronels, braced in the pafe of the Efcut- 
cheon. 


Bra’ceiet [ brafelet, F. bracalete, tt. of brachium, L. the 
Arm] an Ornament for the Wrilts of Women, 
Baa‘cerer [in Miftary Afairs) a Piece of defenfive Armour 


for the Arm, Fr. 
‘Baace'eets [O/d Records] Hounds or Beagles of the {maller 


and flower Kind. 

Bracena’nius [Ant. Deeds) a Huntiman or Mafter of the 
Hounds. 
* Bracu [Srague, F.) 2 Bitch or female Dog. 

Baace’tus’ 2 [Old Law) the Beagle or fmaller Hound, 

Breacnetus 

Bracue'va, a Bitch, O// Less, 

Bra‘cuta [in Betamck Writers] the Arms of Trees, &, 
are thofe thicker sranches into which the Trunk is divided, by 
way of Similituds, aken from the Arms of an human sody, L. 
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Baa'cutmus Externus [ with Anat.) a Mufcle of the Cudi- 
tus, which feerns to be the third Beginning of the Geaedivs 3 and 
which is inferted with it in the Cavity of the Shoulder-bone 
which receives the Olreranium, L. 

Bracuieus Internas [with Avatemif?s] a Mutcle of the 
Elbow, arifing from the inner Part of the Shoulder-bone, at the 
Infertion of the Desteides and Coraco-drachialis Mufcles, is im- 
planted to the upper and Fore-part of the sone Uixa, L, 

Braculace, the Writ; allo a pracelet or pracer, a Wrill~ 
band, Z. 

Bracut’o.umM, a littl Arm. 

Baacutotum [with Mathematicians] a Member of an In- 
ftrument ufed upon Ailrolabes, fe. and ufially made of prats; 
with feveral Joints, that the End or Point may be fet to any Des 
gree of the Ailrolabe fometimes called a creeping Index, 

Bracutum [with dnatomi?s)] a Member of the pody, con- 
Sling of the Arm, properly fo called, the Elbow and the 
Hand. 

Bracnium [with Beterifs] the Arm or sough of a Tree, a 
Branch, L, 

Bra‘cumans? [lo called of Brachmen or Brarbs, the Pre- 

Bra’MENS fcriber of their Rights or Laws) Pricits or 

Bra'MIns learned Men in Fay? India, anciently a Sore 
of Philofophers, which from their going naked were called Gy- 
mnofophiits, and were to the Jndianz, as the Chalzees to the 
Affprians, and the Magi to the Perjians, and the Druids to the 
ancient Britons and Gauls. They were had in great Reverence 
by the People, living for the moft Part auftere rat olitary Live, 
in Caves and Deserts, feeding upon Herbs, being poorly apparet 
led, and for a Time abitaining from carnal Plealures ; ‘Their 
Opinions were, that the God chari or Wijfau created the 
World by the Adminiltration of three perfeét Beings, whom he 
had firt made for that defign: Thefe three are Braméa, i, e. 
Penetration, by this he created the Univerles by Brejéhew, i. ¢4 
Exilling in all Things, he preferves it; and by Mcbaddia, i. ¢. 
the great Lord, he will doliroy it. ‘They pretend to have re- 
ceived four Books from Braméa, in which Books all Knowledge 
js comprehended, and they hold the Mesempijcéofis or Tranimi- 
gration of Souls, thro’ feveral human Bodies and peatts, beiore 
they can arrive at Pleafure, and being purely fpiritual; and for 
this Reafon they teach, that it is not lawful to kill, and cat any 
Thing that is killed, and none of their Tribes do eat any, but 
their Soldiers; they alfo hold the Flefh of Cows and Peacocks as 
facred, and therefore they abftain from it, and build Hofpitals for 
Jame and decayed peafls, and buy birds of the Mabemctans to 
fet them at Liberty. By their aultere Lives, great Failings, 
teaching the People, and expounding the Myffteries of their Reli- 
gion to them, they have gotten a very great Awe over the Peo- 
ple, all over the Zxdies, and efpecially upon the Malabar Coats, 


. and the prides are committed to the Brasens to be bleiled by 


them, that the Marriage may be happy. 

Bracneaium, a Trufs ufed in Ruptures, 

Bra’cutar [F. of Brachium) pertaining to the Arm, 

. Bracuta'tep, having Arms or wearing Sleeves, 

Bra'cuyca’TaLE cTON, [Bee yvuxa]eanxjoy, Gr.] a Kind 
of Verfe that wants a Syllable at the End, ; 

Bracuy'crarny [ Beaxvvyecgia, of Beayed¢ Short, and 
yereh Writing ] the Art SF Srort-hand Waking or’ Cha- 
raters. 

Bracny'Locy [ Besyvacpia, of Besyus and AizG, 
Gr.] Brevity, Shortnals’ of Steech or Conclenel of iver 
fion. 

Brack [ofbpecan, Sax, to break] a Flaw or fomething bro- 
ken in any Thing. 

Braci'xum, the Quantity of Ale brew'd at one Time. 

Bra’cxet [bracieile, It.) with Carpenters, a Sort of Prop or 
Stay for a Shell, &e. 

fae {on Ship-dcard} {mall Knees of Timber which 
ferve to fupport the Galleries; alfo thofe Timbers which fupport 
the Gratings at the Head. 

Bra‘ckisn [prob. of brack, Dw. faltifh or brinith like Sox- 
water] faltifh, fomewhat Salt. 

Bra‘cxisuness [of brack, Dw, Salt] faltifinels. 

Braps, a Sort of ilender Nails without Heads. 

Brapyrersi'a [Sead uremia of Begd vs flow, and relia, 
Gr. Digeltion] a too flow Digeltion proceeding from a depraved 
Difpofition of the acid Ferments in the Stomach. 

‘o Brac (prob. of éraguer, F. or » Dx. to walk 
an ftate] to boat! or vaunt. 

Brac’s & good , but bolbfafi's a better 
This Proverb is a Pee upon Braggadochie's, who talk big, 
boaft and rattle : Is is alfo a Memento for fuch who make plen- 
tiful Promifes to do well for the future, but are fulpeéted to want 
Conftancy and Refolution to make them good. 

The Germ. fay : echen if gut, aber halten i& beffer. 
(Promifing is good, but Performing better. : 

Brac’s @ Dog if he well be fer on. That is, ifit have 


a good Foundation, er a Capacity te fupport it. 
Bra‘eoarp 
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Bra’coaro {iraggarrt, Dut.Ja srsgging, Vaunting, 

BraGGapo'cuio vain glorious Fellow, a Coward. 

Bra’ccer [bragod, C. Br.] a Sort of Drink made of Spices, 
&e. 
Bratp [brevd, Sax.) a fall Lock or Weft of Hairs alfo a 
Sort of edging or narrow Lace, : ; 

To Bxaip (brepven, Dut.) to weave or plait the Hair 5 alfo 
te curl. 

Baar’pep, faded, having loft its Colour. 

Beast or Panncl of an Phwk. 

Brairs [in a Ship) are tinall Ropes. put thtough slocks or 
Pulleys, faflened on either Side of the Ties, fo that py come 
down before the Sails: the Uic of them is to hale up the unt, 
when the Sail is acrols, that it may cither be taken up or let fall 
the more readily, 

Hale xp the Brares? [Sea Phra/r} is a Command to hale 

Brat wp the Sails up the Sails in Order to be furled or 
tound up clofe to the Yard. ; 

Brain [bpegan, Sux. bergen, O. and L, G.] that large, 
foft, whitith Mals, incloled in the Craxiwm or Scull, wherein all 
the Organs of Senle terminate; and the Soul is fuppofed princi- 
pally to refide ; and perceives and judges of the Senfation of all 
the fentient Parts, out of which it communicates the animal Spi- 
rits, and dilcharges them into the Nerves and Sinews, the srain 
is compoled of the Cercbrum, Cerebellum and Medulla oblon- 

ata. 
. To Bratx, to dafh out the rains. 

Brain pes: fae bapc is uled for Wit and Jadgment. 

To dreak one’s Baains (or diforder one's Semies) with too 
much Study. 

Hair-Bratxn, heedlefs. 

Crack-Bratn'v, diforder’d in the Mind. 

Shuttle BRAiNED, unconilant, fickle, wavering. 

Bra‘nca urjina Botany) srank-erfine, ot nears-foot, L. 

Baa'intess [of Brepne, Dv. bnegen, Sax. the grain J 
Witlels. 

Brai'x-stcx, crazy headed, alfo fickle, uneonftant. 

Bratses [in Covtery] Meat drels'd @ /a Sraife, is either Meat 
broiled upon the Coals, or clfe baked in a campaign Oven be- 
tween two Fires, one above and ihe other below. F. 

Baa‘tr [with Fesellers) a rough Diamond, 

Baa‘ke @ [bpachan, Sux.) female Fern. 

Baa‘Ken 

Brake [ raeck, Dut.) an Initrament for drefing Flax or 
Hemp, alfo the Handle of a Ship's Pump allo a maker's knead- 
ing ‘Trough; alfoa tharp nit or Snafile tor Horfes. 

‘be a’KE, V. break. 

Bea'Mare [bpemble, Sex.J a prickly Shrub. 

Beamare Net [with Fore/ers] a Sort of Net for catching 
Birds. 

A Bra’macine, a Kind of pird, a mountain Chaffinch, 

Bra‘s (brann, C. Brit.) the Husk of Ground Corn, 

Bran [of bona, Sux. a River) at the seginning or End of 
the Names of Places, denotes it to be a Place at or near a River, 
as Branjloa, 

Brancn (branche, F.Ja nough of a Tree; alfo of a Stock of 
a Pedigree ; alfo a Horn of a Stag's-head 5 alio a Shoot or Part of 
a branched Candleftick. 

Brancu (byBetam,?s) is defined to be the Divifion of a Stalk 
of a Plant; in Trees it is often called a wongh. 

To Brancu owt, to {pread or divide into Branches, 

To Brancu Stand [with Fasconers) to make a Hawk to take 
the wranch, or Leap from Tree to Tree, till the Dog {prings the 
Partridge. : 

Baa xcu, a Canary-bird, of the firft Year, brought up by the 
Old one. 

A Fruit Branen [with Gardeners] that which fhoots out of 
the Cut of the preceeding Year, and is naturally of a confiderable 
Thicknefs. 

A Braxcn balf wood [wich Gardeners] is one that is too 
grofs for a Fruit sranch, and too flender for a Wood sranch, 

Spwriows Wood Braxcues [with Gardeners) are fuch as 
come otherwile than from the Cuts of the preceeding Years 
becaufe Branches fhould never come, but trom thole of the lift 
Cut. 

Bra’xcnen [in Heraldry] denotes any Thing {pread into 
Branches. 

pete de | Branchier, F.] a young Hawk or other 
—_ newly out of the.Neit, and that flics from one sranch to an- 
other. : ~ 
Brawenes [with Architefs] the Arches of Gethick vaults, 
which Arches traverfe from one Angle to another, dia- 
gonal-wile from a Crofs between the other Arches, which 
me the Sides of the Square, of which the Arches are dia- 
ronals. 

Bra’xcusa [ Pgayxee, Gr. ] the Gills of Fifhes which are 
compofed of Cartilages and Membranes in the Form of a Leaf 
which ferve inttead of Lungs to refpire by. 

Beancuite’t, a Branch. 

Baancuines, the Fulnefs or Spreading of ranches, 
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Brawn { ananv, Sax. Su. and G. Srant. Du. j a Piece of 
Stick of burning Wood; alio a Mark made with a red hot Iron 3 
a Note of infamy or Difgraces : 

Branp Iron, an Iron to brand or fet a Mark upon a fentenc'd 
Malelactors alfo a Trevet or other Iron to fet a boiling Veflel 


over the Fire, 

Brann Goofe 2 [ dbrand.gans, Du. ¢. d. a gr¢yith Goofe } 

Brant Gis/z a kind of wild fowl foméwhat lefs than a 
common Goole, to called from its dark colour, like a burnt coal 
6n the breait and wings, ; ; 

To Brann [of spannin, Sex. } to mark with a hot Iron, to 
fet a Mark upon; allo to defame. 

Bra‘xpeum, a little sit of Cloth, wherewith the sodies of 
Saints and Martyrs had been touch'd, put in a e6x, and fent as a 
Relick to fuch as defire it ; or a Piece of the Corforal on which 
the Eucharift or Holt had been laid. ‘This Superftition was in- 
troduced as carly as the Year Goo. 

To Baa’xoisn [ éranter, F. brandire, It. ] to thake to and 
fro in the Hard as a Sword ; to make glitter with Shaking. 

Bra‘’npiing [with Anglers) a fmall Worm, called alfo the 
Dew Worm. 

Bra‘xpeitn, a Rail or Fence about a Well; alfo a Trivet, 
or other Iron to fet any Thing on over the Fires 

Bra’npy [drande oin, F. prob. of branden, Dut. to burt, 
Brandestwpn, Dz. Srantwein,G.] a ftrong Water or {piri- 
tuous, inflammable Liquor diftillsd off from the Lees of Wine, 


ee 

To Bra’ncxe (prob. of —_ Sex. or balgen, Tewt. to 
be angry] to bicker, quarrel, fcold or brawl. 

Bra’NcLine a sBickering, Quarrelling, Scolding or 

Bra‘NGLemsnt Brawling. 

Branx, the Grain or Plant cal 

Branx Urjfin, tec BrancaUriina, 

Bra’sev [Heraldrs] faid of three Kids pafing one another 
crofswile, fee Braced. 

Brasia’tor (Old Statutes] a prewer. L. 

Brasta’Taix, a Woman-brewer, L, 

Bra‘sit, or Brafil-wood, 

Brasi'na (Old Statutes] a srewhoule. 

Brasina’RIa 

Baasma‘rias, a Kind of Earthquake, when the Earth moves 
directly upwards. : ; : 

Brass [apep, Sex.) a faétitious Metal made of Copper 
melted with Lapis Calamimeris. 

Bra’ssets, Armour for the Arms, Fr. 

Bra’ssica [ érafarts,P. braccialetti, It, bragales;Sp.] Be- 
tany, Cole wort; alfo Colly- Flower, L. 

Bra‘sstcovrtT 2 [with a se an Horfe whofe Fore- 

Bra’cuicourt § legs are bended naturally. 

Bra’sstnegss (of spzyincrye, Sex.) a being brafly. 

Brassunpers, Brais Scales. 

Brat Corees, Sax.] a young Child, fo called by way of con. 
tempt; a Child born ot mean Parentage; alio a coarfe Apron. 

Brava’po [bravade, F. bravata, It. bravida Sp-] a vain 
glorious soalting, Vaunting, Daring or Vapouring. 

Brave {of brave, It. and Sp. ] couragious, ftout, gallant, 
excellent, fr. ; 

A Brave? [vafavx Brave, F_] a bully, a heétoring lade, 

A Bravog a fwagecring Fellow. 

To Brave it [ éraver, F. bravare, It. éravedr, Sp.] to ad 
the sravo, to dare, to hector, to affront. 

Brave ty, couragcoufly, gallantly, &r. 

Oh Brave! [érave, It.) bravely done. 

Braveries, brave Attions, noble Exploits. 

Bravery [éraverie, F.] Courage, Valour; alfo Finery, 
Galantry. 
~ Brauch-waM, a Lancafhire Difh made of Cheefe, Eggs, 
Bread and Butter boil'd up together. ‘ 

Brauro’nta (Seevpavia, Gr.} an Athenian Fettival cele- 
brated to Diana, called Brawronia, of Brawron an Athenian no~ 
rough, where was the famous Statue of this Goddefs, which was 
brought from Scythia Taurica by Ipbigenia. The Victim offer- 
ed in Sacrifice was a Goat, and certain Men fung one of Homer’s 
Iliads, The moft remarkable Perfons at this Solemnity were 
young Virgins, about ten Years of Age, habited in yellow Gowns, 
and confecrated to Diana, Thele were called “Apy7os, i. 4. 
Bears, for the following Reafon. There was a Bear among the 
Phlauidg , the Inhabitants of a norough of Attica, which yas 
fo far divefted of its natural Fiercenefs, that it kecame fo tame 
and traétable, that they ufually admitted it to eat and play with 
them, and it did them no harms but a young Maid once unluc- 
kily happening to be too familiar with it, the near tore her to 
Pieces, and was afterwards flain by the Virgin's urethren, After 
this a dreadful Peitilence happen'd in Attica; as a Remedy of 
which, were advifed by an Oracle to appeafe the Anger of 
Diana for the pear, by Coniecrating Virgins to her in Memory of 
it. The Athenrans pundtually executed this Command, and en- 
ated a Law, that no Virgin fhould be married tili fhe had per- 
formed this Ceremony. 

To Baawt { probably of braeler, Das. or bruflent, Dut. to 

Gi bellow, 


allo Buck-wheat. 
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bellow, er of érailler, F.] to chide, wrangle or fcold aloud. 

Braws (éraule, F.} a Sort of Dance. : 

To Brawn [érouier, F.] to make a fcolding Noife, to 
wrangle, &r. ; 

Brawt [érowillerie, F.] a Squabble, a Wrangling, a noify 
Scoldizg 5 alfo a Dance. 

Brawt [very prob. of panpun, of nap a soar, and pun, Sax. 
hard, g. d. the hardeft and firmeft Fleth of a soar) the Flefh of 
a Boar loufed or pickled. 

Baa'watwess [of Brawa, of nan and pun, Sax.) Sinewinels, 
Hardnef and Strongnefs. : 

Bra‘wwy (prob. of banpuning, Sex.) full of prawn or Sin- 
ews; fleihy, lulty, ftrong. 

To Bray [of bpacan, Sax. to bruile, or drozer, F.] to pound 
in a Mortar; alio to temper Ink as Printers do. 

To Bray (derriere, L. éraire, F.) vo make a Noife or Cry 
like an Afs, an Elephant, &'c. 

Falje Bray [fauge Bray, F. falja Braga, Sp.) a falfe trench 
to hide a real one. 

Bray, in the ancient Gawlib — fignifies wet or 
marfhy Ground, and is found in many Frewch Names of Places, 
as Follundray, Guibray, Vaunbray. &c. 

fo Bray a Fool in a Bortar; or according to another 
Proverb: Co wafp a Slackamoor white. The Fr. fy : Lecer 
fa téte @ un dne. (To wah an Afles Head.) ‘The Jta/. fay « 
Pejtar Cagua nel Mertajo. (To beat Water in a Mortar.) The 
Germ, fy :.3n Die Luft trhlagen, or einen Luffr-erreich 
thun. (To beat the Air.) The Signification of all which is, 
to do a Thing to no Purpofe, or to attempt doing an Impoilibi- 
lity. 

Beaten {with Prixter!] an Inflrument to temper the Ink, 

Bray [in Falconry) a Pannel or Piece of leather Slit, to bind 
up the Wings of an Hawk. 

To Bra‘ze [ of spay, Sex.) to caver or folder with 
Brals. : 

Bra‘zeo [in Heraléry] as three Cheverons brazed, i. ¢. 
one clafping another, it is derived of the Fresch Word Bras, 
which fignities an Arm ; Mens Arms being often folded one with 
another. ‘ 

Bra’zex, made of prafs ; alfo impudent. 

Ta Brazen out a Thing, to periiitin a Thing impudently, 

Buia‘zenness [ of Braji ] appearing like srats; alio Impu- 


Bra‘zier, one who mates or fells Brafs-ware, 

Breach [of bnecan, Sex. to break] a breaking of Peace or 
a a Falling out 3 alfo a Breaking of the sank of a Ri- 
ver, &e, 

Breacn [in Fortification) the Ruin of any Part of the Works 
or Walls beaten down by Cannon, or blown up by Mines, in 
Order to take the Place by Affault or Storm. 

Breap [apcad or Bpcon, of anedam, Sax. to nourifh, Sroedt, 
Du, O.and L.G. Srovt, H. G. Brvdbh, Sv. or of Beeir, 
Gr, Food) a common edible made of corn, needing no Deicrip- 
tion. 

Basan of Treet (Stat. of Aflize 51 Henry II. } Houfe-hald 
read. 

Breap Room [ina S4ip] the Room where the siskets or 
Bread is kept. - 

He knows on which Side bis Brean is butter'd. That is, he 
xnows what he has to do, or his own Interelt, 

Ao Butter will fick on mp Brean. This Proverb 1s 
usd generally by People when they meet with no Succefs in 
their Undertaxings, or when nothing will thrive with them. 

To Breap [bpxvan, Sax. breeten, G.] to {pread abroad. 
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Breapvtn [ sypabnyyye, Sex. Breente, Dv. Breitr, G.] 
Breadnels, Widenels. 

To Break [bpecan, Sex, brecken, Dv. brerhen, G. broe- 
tha, Sw. of brecan, Getb.] to part or divide forcibly afunder or 
in Pieces. 

A Break, a turning Banxrupt, a being or pretending to be 
jnfolvent. 

Breax of Day, the Aurora. 

A Bagax or Interruption. 

A Break (or Space Pin Printing. 

‘To Breax (or violate) the Sabbath. 

‘To Brsax Ground, to open the Trenches, 

To Break, to fall out. 

‘To Breax (or open) the one’s Mind. 

To Breax up at School, to leave aff going to School for 
forme Time. 

‘To Breax with Age, Sorrow, &'r. to decline in Youth- 
fulnefs and Livelinefs of the Countenance. 

Baeax-/a/?, the firft or Marning-Meal. 

To Break-faj?, to taxe the Morning-Meal. 

To Brean Buik [Sea Phraje) is to take Part of the Ship's 
Cargo out of the Hold. 

@ Bruax Growzd (Military Phrafe) is to open the Trenches, 
or begin the Works for carrying the Siege of a fortified Place. 


Sure. 
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To Brsax 4 Deer (with Carvers] isto cut up that Piece of 

enifon brought to the table. 

To Brean a Horie in Trotting [with Horfemen ) is td make 
him tight upon the Hand by trotting, in order to make him st 
for a Galop. 

Break mp Head and gibe mea Plater. The Seer) fry: 
Break my Head and drace on my Hoo (Night-cap) prob. orbiwe, 


‘L, G. a Womans Cap.) They are both tunting Proverbeipoaen 


to fuch as pretend Favour and Kindnets to us after they have done 
us a greater Prejudice, atid more Harm than they are able to make 
Amends for. 

Break is likewife usd in various Senfes as to break the Heart, 
Sides, Wind, Company, Fatt, a Jell, one’s Mind, &e. 

The Fra? or Weather Breas. 

The Day Bueaxs i.e. degins to appear. 

A Breakinc out, i.e. into Scabs or Pimples 
oe EAM [ dremine, Fe abrano, it. Grafem,G] a Kind of 

ile 

Breast [epeort, Sux. Sort, Dy. Gut, LG. srug, 
H.G. ‘Srplt, Den wWroft, Se. Brus, Gets, ] a prominent 
flefhy Part on the Outfide of the Therex,of a human aedy, whole 
Vie in Women is to feparate the Milk and ir is alfo one of the 
three Venters or hollow Spares in an animal pody which contains 
the Heart and Lungs. 

Barast Casters ( with Mariners) the largelt and longeft 
a which are a Sort of Strings placed in the Middle of the 

ara. 

Breast Fa? [in a Shis] a Rope fallen'd to fome part of her 
forward on, to hold her head to a warp, er the like. 

Breast Hooks [with Shipwrights) are the comp.fing timbers 
ig that help to ftrenygthen her aiem and all the fare-part of 

eS vip. 

Breast Pain (with Furriesr] a Difeale in Horfes. 

Brrast Plough [with Hasbumcmex) a Piough wed for part- 
ing Turd for Denibiring Land, and driven by the Brest. 

Breasr Ropes (Sea Tora] thote Ropesin a Ship which fat 
ten the Yards to the Partels, and with the Parre!s hold the Yards 
falt to the Mait. 

f Breast Work [in Fortification) the fame as Perapet, which 
et. 

Breatu [bpathe, or bpcthe, rag 
charged by human or animal Bodies, 
fion ot the Lungs. 

Spare your Breatu te cof your Pottage, thatis, you may as 
well hold your Tongue. 

To Braatne [ prob. of bnathian, Sex.) to receive and dif 
charge the Air as above, 

To Brearue or opena Vein, to let slood. 

To Bararn Linnen, is to Air, or dry it at the Fire. 

Baratuapee, that may be breathed or drawn into the Lungs 
by breathing as a éreatha!’e Air, 

Brea‘ritess, voul of breath, dead. 

Bre‘cca, abreach, decay, or any other want of repair, O. 
L. Deeds. 

Breck Me of bnecan, Sax. to break) a gap in an hedge. 

Brepo [/rr. Imp. and Part. P.} did breed, have or am bred. 

tuhat 1g Beep tn the Gone, will never out of rhe Flefp, 
according to Father Tartercn : 

wand, fa Fourche a la main, Nature on chaftreit, 
Nature, cependant, tedjours retcurnersit. 
From Her. Naturan expellas fared licer a(gue veeurret, 
Veal. Chi Pha per natura fin alla foga dura, (Whata Man has 
by Nature laits to his Grave.) The Greeks fay lilewife : “Ovu- 
wit woinges Tov acnivey opId BadiCew.Ari?. You will never 
teach a Crab to go Strait forwards. The Germ. fay; arth 
Lefst bun Arth nicht. (There is no oppofing Nature.) Or: 
Die fatye lefjt dag Maulen nicht. (Che Cat won't leave off 
Mouting.) 

Bre ‘pwite [ bream pite, Sex, ] an Impofition of Amercia~ 
ments or Fines for Defaults in the aflize of bread, 

Baeecn [prob. of breece, or of broek, Du. aud L.G] the 
backfide or arie. 

The Breec# for sut-end) of a Cannon. 

Dig Breecn makes Guttong, Spoken to Prople who are 
fuppos'd to be under great Fear. which is apt.to cavic a Relaxa- 
tion of the Sphin@er ari, And the Word Buttons in Allution to 
the Form of the Excrements of fome Animals, which they pet 
from the Cells of the Colon. 

‘Getween tio @toolg the Banecn fallg to the Grouns, 
Fr. Entre dewx Selies le Cu a Terre. 

To Brrecn, to whip. ‘ 

Breecu, the hindermoft Part of a Piece of Ordnance. 

Bree exes [of bnecce, $2x. Dy. and L. G.} Clothing, ora 
Garment for Men's thighs from the Wajlt to the Knees. This 
Subftantive has no Singular Number. 

Cine wears no Beeecnes. Fr. Le Pin n'a point deCbeuf- 
That is it difcovers a Man's Nakednefs, 

To sorar the BRegcues, or have the Maftery. 


the Air received and dif- 
y Dilation and Compref- 


Bare’cutnes 
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Bare'cutyss [Sei Term] Ropes ina Ship, by which the 


Guns are jath'd fut to the Sides of tie Ship. 

To Bacen (opedin, Sax ) to produce as Animals ; allo to 
be produced ¢ ato to nourith, to educate. 

Breso [with Hirjzwen) a Place where mares for breed and 
ftallions are kept in order to rate a ttad 

Barevine [ of bpedan, Sav.) producing, 
education. 

Brees (Erie, F. droxca, Te) a freth gale of Wind blowing 
froin the San or Land alternasely for tome certain hours of the 
day or night, only fentible near the enatt. 

Bauk% [bpioza, Sax.) an Inlet called the Gad-Ay or Horfe- 
fly. 

“Bre'oma (Sefpue, of Seize towater, becaule thofe Parts 
are generally obierved to be moti} the Kore-part of the Head j 
or, “as fome fay, the Forehead sone, or the Side and fhely- 
ing soue of the Cruniwes ov each Side of the Saeisead Suture. 

Breno'ne [in Ireland) a Judge, whence the /rio Law is 
called the Lrelune Lav, 

Bae ruornoruy [‘replotrophis, L. of Bergarpegia, of Bet- 
ess a wade, and ree77, Gr. Nourifhment ] an Hotpital for Or+ 
phans; alto a bringing up of Orphans. 

Baest { srebitectare ] that Member of a Column called alfo 
the Teerws or Ture, 

Brest Sxmeers [Archit.] pieces in the outer parts of tim- 
ber-buildings, and the middle floors, into which the girders are 
framed. 

Baer { dretoneaw, F.] a kind of fith of the turbot kind, called 
alio Burt or Brut. 

Brere’sse [in Heraldry] isin French, what they frequently 
call des Bajtowades, and the Engli/b call embattled, counter-em- 
batteled, that is embatteled on both Sides. 

Baeruren, vid. Brothers. 

Beeroy se, the Law of the Marches anciently ufed among 
the Britons or Welib, 

Breve [in Law] a Writ diretted to the Chancellor, Judges, 
&e. to termed berswe it is expreis'd in Few Words. 

Breve [in Mujick ] a Note or Character of Time, in the 
Form of a Diamond iquare, without any Tail, and equivalent to 
two Mestures or Minisns. 

Breve Perguirere, ta purchale a Writ or Licence of Trial 
in the King’s Court, whence arifes the Cultom of Paying fix 
Shillings and eight Pence, if the Debt be furty Pounds; ten Shil- 
ings and eight Pence if an Hundred, and fo upwards. 

Breve de recio [in Law) a Writ of Right, or a Licence for 





nourifling ; alfo 


an ejected Perfon to {ue for the Poiletlion of an Eltate that is de- © 


tained from him. 

Barve Vas f with Anatom fs] a fhort Veflelor Vein, which 
pailes from the Stomach to the veiny pranch of the Spleen. 

Breviary [Breviaire, F. Breviaric, It. and Sp. Brevia- 
rium, L.] a Kind of Popiih Mais- nook. 

Bre'viate [JSreviatu, L.) an Extract or Copy of a Procefs, 
Deed or Writing, compriz’d in Few-words. 

Bre’viature, an Abbreviation. Ge. 

Bae'visus & rotwlis diberandis [in Law) a Mandate or Writ 
directed to a Sheriff, requiring him to deliver the County, with 
the Appurtenances, Kolls, ariets, &'¢, pertaining to that Office, 
to the new Sheriff that is chofen in his Room. 

Brevig'r, a {mall Sort of Printing {ctter. 


Brevis? [in Botanick Writers} hort, drec’, dbrevibuz, with 
Breve fhort. . 

Bre'vior 2 thorter, éreciore, breviori, brevisribys, with 
Bre‘vivs fhorter, LZ. 


Bre'vis Mujculus [with Anat] a Mufele of the Radius, which 
arifes from the fuperior and pofterior Part of the Humerus, and 
help’s to ftretch out the Hand forward, ZL. 

tte Palmaris [with Anatons/fs] lies under the Aponewra- 

fs of the Palmaris, ailing from the none of the Metacarpui, 
which fuftains the little Finger, and pafies traverfly from the zo- 
ne and that of the Carpus, which lies above the Relt; and is in- 
ferted into the eighth Bone of the Carpas. The Ute of it is to 
make the Palm of the Hand concave or hollow. 

Brevis Radi [ Anet.] comes from the ontward and faperior 
Part of the Ufra, and pafles round the Radixs, and is inferted 
into the fuperior and fore-part of it below the ‘Tendon of the Bi- 
eps. Its Ure isto turn the Palm of the Hand upwards. 

Brevi'toquence [ érevifoguentia, L.] thort or concife 
Speaking. =. 

Brevi'ssrmus Ocv/i [Anatomy] the thortelt Mufcle of the 
Eye call'd Odligaus infertor, L. 

Bre'vity [dreevité, F. drevitad, It. brevedad, Sp. of brevitas, 
L.] sricfnels, Concifenels or Shortnels of Expreifion. 

‘To Baew ([bpipan, or bnopan, Sax. browwen,; De, brauen 
H. G.] to make Ale, Beer, &e. 

as you Brew pou thall orintk. Lat. Ut Seenextem frceris, ita 
ef meter. Fa Vous reeweiileres felon vous aurez femé. H. G. @0 

gefxer fo gemabhet. It. Quel jemini, tal micterai, (As you 
fow, you fhall reap.) or, Chi la fa, lapaga. { He that én 
it muit pay for it.) 
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Bre’wers were incorporated ana 1424, —— 
the fixth Year of Hexry VI. and confirm'd the Sf |" 
fecund of Queen Lizabeths their Arms are Gaics, 
on a Chevron Argent between three Sultires of 
Garis, or as many ‘Tuns S.hte. A 
+ Their Hall is situate on the Northlide of aid. & 
dle-Strect, 

Brewe'ss E thin Slices or thick Crufts of sread foaked in fat 

Bagwi'ss Pottage. 

Baine, a Gift given to corrupt » Perfon, 
one’s Intereit. 

4 Beisecnters without kacrking. Fr. Le Porte 2's? jae 
maid ferme aux Prefers, Thatis, he who comes wich a pribe 
in his Hand, needs never tear a Denial. It is indeed generally 
10; But there is no Rule without an Exception. ‘ 

To Baise (prob. of jegCsiev, Gr. a Reward or Prize, or of 
briber, Fo from bribe a Picce of Bread, or of dridar, Sp. so lec, 
oe being always attended with fome Requelt] co corrupt with 

Brr'nery, the Act of Bribing or Tampering. 

Barisery [in Law) is when any Man belonzing to a Court 
of Jutlice, or great Odicer takes any Fee, Gilt or Reward for 
doing his Oflice, of any Perfun except of the King only. 

Bri'nors [in Lez] ch Perfons as Pilter, Filch, or em- 

Bri'nours§ bezzle the Goods of other Men. 





or to gain him to 


Sux.] a Place for 


_ Brice ( Bricke, Du.) aclsicy Earth, tempered, goulded 
“— a cnet dues Ci nee # itis ufed in Building. : 
nick [ with Chymieal Writers) is expres’ 
by this Charaéter. ‘ ; ee SOON 
Brick, a Penny-Loaf almof in the Formand DOODA 
_ of a prick. 
kicxsat [prob of brirke, Dw. or bpyc, Sax, and dats 
F. beaten or beck oF} a broken Brick, _ ee 
Brick-xitn {of bruske, Da, and Cyln, 
burning pricks. 
To Basics, or lay Bricks. 
Bricktay’ens were incorporated Anno 
1586. Their Armorial Enfigns are 4aure, a 
Chevron Or between 3 Flesoer de Lys Arecnt 
between 3 Brickaxes in chicf and a Bundle of 
Lathes in pale Or creit and armed holding a 
Brick-ax, Or. Their Motto, Ji God is aff our 





rnje, 3 . 
Baico’Le 2 at Tennis-play] the rebouud of a ball after aSide 
Baico’Lt ftroke. 


Brico’.s, Engines anciently ufed for batreri ral 
Towns or Calle’ ently or battering the Walls of 

To Batco'.e [éricsier, F. érigha, Tt. bride, 
Bricole, to pafs anall, to tofs ir lideways, 

Kre'pat, pestaining toa ride, , 

Barve [nio, perhaps of Upzban, Sax. to cherith or heep 
warm, brude, Dos. brudh, Su. brupat, De. beri, O. and L. 
G. braur, H. G. bruth, Cote. beur, Teut. ) a new-murricd 
Woman. 

Baipr-croom [of bpive and gnoom, Sax. a Servant; hecaufe 
upon the Wedding-day it was the Cuttom for him to ferve at Ta- 
ble, or of brupnegom, Ds, and L. G. breungam, H. G. 
brudgommen, Dux. brudligquanue, Su. apydguma, Sux.) the 
Spoufe or Husband of a pride. - , ; 

Baipe-Men Young Men and Maidens attending the pri- 

Bripe-matos§ de and Bridegroom on the Wedding-day. 

Barpce [snigge,Sex. Brugge, De, wriicke, G.] a Paffae 
ge of Wood or Sione, &¢. made over a River. J 

The Brivo of the Noje, the Griftle which parts the Noftrils 
_ The Bripcr (or Supporter of the Strings) in a Lute, and 
other String-Inftruments. 

Baipes of Borts [in Milit. Affairs] are noats made of Cop- 

and joined Side by Side, till they Reach cvolsa River, which 
ing covered with Plaul:sy are marched over by the Soldiery. 

Baince of Rujbes [Méisit. drt] one that is made of great 
sundles of Rufes bound fait together, over which Planks being 
laid and faiten'd, are laid over Marfhy Places to be patled over 
either by Foot or Horie. 

Draw Brivce [ in Fortifcatica] one that is faitened with 
ftrong Hinges at one End only, fo that the other miy be drawn 
up, and then the wridge ilands upright to obitrutt the Paffage 
either of a Ditch or Moat. 


Flying Bar'vces [in an Ary} are alfo roats with Planks and 
Neceffaires for joining and making a pridgs in a véry {hort Ti- 
me, being two finall sridges bid over one another, in fuch 
Manner that the Uppermott itretches or rans out by certain Cords 
running thro’ Pullics placed along the Sides of the Under-bridge, 
which pufh it forwards, till the End of it reach to the Place it is 
defigned to be fixed in. It is alfo made of large soats, with 
Planks laid over them, and other Neceffiires. : 

Brivce of Communication [in Fortification] is a wridge made 

over 


Sp.] to give a 
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over a River, by means of which, two Armies or two Forts, 
that are feparated by the River, have a free Communication one 
- with the other. . 
Bripae [with Gunners] the two Pieces of Timber, which go 
between the two Tranfums ofa Gun-carriage, on which the sed 
relts. . 
Barpces [in Heraldry] may intimate that the nearers have 
formerly obtain’d them tor their Arms, either for havin built 
bridges for the Service of the Publick, or in Allution to the Na- 
me, as Trowbridge. : . 

Floating Bripor (Military Art] a sridge made in Form of 
a Work in Fortification call'd a Redoubt, confilting of two noats 
covered with Planks, which are folidly framed, fo as to bear 
either Herfe or Cannon. ; 

To Bat'pte (brivelian, Sax. brepteten, Dy. brider, F.) to 
keep in a Horie with the pridle or Reins; alfo to draw up the 
Chin in Order to look ttately, as Women dos alfo to curb or keep 
under our Paffions, . ; 

"A Brr‘Dte [brivle, breynel, Sex.) a Head-ftall with Reins to 
hold in and guide an Horie. 

To fwalloo the Brivre? [with Horfemen] are Terms uled 

To drink the Buipie of a Horfe that has too wide a 
Mouth and too narrow a Bitmouth, fo that the sit rifes too high 
and gathers and furls the Lips, and mifplaces itfelf above that 
Place of the pars, where the Preffure fhould be, by which means 
the Curb is mifplaced and thov'd too high. 

Brepte Hand [in Horfemanjbip) the left Hand. 

Baier [4rief, F. dreve, Ital. and Sp. of brevis, L. fhort ] 
fhort; alfo common or rife. 

Barer 2 {in Law] a Writ, whereby a Man is fummoned or 

Breve $ attach’d to anfwer any Aétion; or it is taken ima 
larger Senfe, for any Writ in Writing iffued out of the King's 
Courts of Record at Wefiminjfer, whereby any Thing is com- 
manded to be done, in Order to Jultice, or the Execution of the 
King’s Command. 

Barer [Brefor Brevet, F. Brieve or Breve, It, Brief, Du. 
and G. Brerf, $x.) Letters Patent, or Licence to any Sulicrer 
for colleéting the charitable nenevolence of the People, for any 
private or publick Lofs. : 

Apefolierl Baer, a Letter which the Pope fends to Princes 
and other Magittrates concerning any publick Affairs. 

Brier {in Mujicé] a Meafure of Quantity, which contains two 
Strokes down in beating Time, and as many up, and is thus 
marked (1). 

Barr rty, in Few Words. 

Bris’rness [of bricf or brevite, P. brevis or brevitas, 
brevitd, It. breveddd, Sp.J brevity. 

Briar [ bpan, Sax. iuppos'd of bnecan, Sax. to break, be- 
caufe it fcars the Skin) a pricky Plant. 

He is in the Butans, or, overwhelmed with Trouble. 

Bain'ze [brife, F. brezza, kt.) a chilly or cool Wind. 

Baez of Wind, a foft, gentle Gale of Wind. 

Barca [Srigue, F. brig, It. Old Law] Contention, Quar- 


Baica’pe [ F. Brigata, It. Brigada,Sp. Military Art] a 
Party or Diviiion of a sody of Soldiers, whether Horle or 
Foot, Fr. 

Braicane [of on is a nody of 8, 10, or 12 Squadrons. 
Bricape Ces a Body of 4, 5, or 6 pattalions, command- 
ed by a srigadier. 

Bricaper’n? (Brigadier, Fr. Brigatiere, Ital. Brigadérs, 
Bricapiz'r Sp an Officer in an Army who commands 
a Brigade. 

Bri'canp, a Highway-man, a Robber; alfo a Vagabond. 

Bet'canpine, a Coat of Mail, or a Sort of ancient defenfive 
Armour, confilting of thin, joined Scales or Plates,pliant and caly 
to the Body, F. 

Bricanti’ne (F. Brigantino, It. Berganttn, Sp. probably 
of arigesé, becaufe firft us'd by Pyrates] a fmall, flat open, light 
Velfel, going goth with Sails and Oars, either for fighting or 

c. 


giving C 
Bur'csore 2 [of bni and bore, Sax.) a Contribution 
Bru’Gnore towards repairing or building of sridges. 
Baicur [beopht, bpyhr, Sax. bairht, Gord, Cambr. Br. 
bereht, Teut. brecht, of brechen, a ancient Tewt. Word 
fignitying to bine, glitter or giifler] lacid, thiming, light. 
To Bri‘cuten, to make bright. 
clad jucidly, ey rT eee 
RI'GHTNESS ing ax.) Shiningnefs, Luci . 
Bar’cipiaxs, Oe er ; 
gidia, a Princefs of Seveden. 
Brt'Lianr [with Lapidaries) a Diamond cut artificially. 
Baitrant [F. dbridante, lt. brilbante, Port, } glitering, 
fparkling, bright, ee 
Bei'trant [ with Herfemen) a brisk, high-mettled, ftately 
Horle, that has a raifed Neck, a high Motion, excellent Haun- 
as He which he rifes eg never fo mel put on, F. 
RILLANTE [in ch) Intimates they are to in 
a brisk, lively Smee J MY Phy 


L. 


re] 


Religious Perfons founded by Bri- 
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Barts, the Hatron the Eye-lid of an Horfe. 
Buiniian'cy glitceringnets, fparklingnefs. 
—iapeg cathy 
aim [bpimme, Sax.) the utmoft Ed of 
Bie Cup, Flower, &e. } sania 
‘o Baim, as fo go to Brim, faid of a Sow. i 
or inclined to take the Boar. preeee nee 
Brim [¢. aContraction of srimftone] a common Strumpet. 
ein Braimmean, a Glais or Cup filled up tothe prim with any 
uors. . 
Ebere ig no Deceit ina Baraasr. The Meaning I fuppote 
is when a Glafs is full, there can be no more in it, at fo my a 
can’t be deceiv'd of his Quantity; otherwife nrimmers feldom 
fail of deceiving Men into Drunkennefs and Folly. 
Baim rut (of bnimme and gull, Sux} tull up to the Brim. 
7 Bui'maine, the Act of Generation between a poar aud a 
OW, 
Bar'msrone [of bnyn and pean, Sux. a Stone) a Mineral 
well known. 
Bai'mstowe Flour, a Plant. 
Bar'msrony, dawbed with or of the Nature of Brimflone. 


Bui'Npep variegated, or being of divers Colours, 
Bar'No.eD 

Bai'xpice @ [brinde, F. drindifi, tt. [a Health, as to drink 
Bre‘noice a nrindice or Health to one. 


Bas’xe [of bpyne, Sax. the Salt Sea) Salt Liquor or Pick 
alfo ufed by the Poets for the Sea; ats Salt Water Ph which 
ae made, : 

To Bate [ bringan, Sax. brengen, De. bri . Ge 
bringa, Sa: all of briggan or Grieve, Gah ] ap phys 
to a to fetch toa! toi or Place. ! 

9 Brine in a Horje (with Horfemen] is to kee * 
Nofe of a Horfe that bores, and tofles 1 Note Pasi a 
Wind. 

To Brine xp [with Brict/ayers) fignifies to raife or build; 
as bring up the Wall. ; 

Baincers wp [ Military Term) the whole lat Men in a 
Battalion drawn Nps or the lait Men in every File, 

Bar‘'xisu @ [of bryne, Sax.) pertaining to its 

tel ade ; Cr Brine, uF catia anti 

kNiness [of bryneneype, Sax.) Saltnefi, like the Sex. 

Brink gaa Su. J Ep » Se. as the prink of a Wel! 
Precipice, ie. : 

To be upon the Branx (or Point) of one’s Ruin. 

Briony, fee Briony. 
ar ise [Husbandry } a fort of Ground which has lain long un- 
tule 

Baise (in Blazenry) a French Term, which fignifies brolcn, 
and in their Way of B/azom implies an Ordinary, that has fonze 
Part of it broken off. 

Enise [ prob. of frifth, Teut.) vigorous, lively, fprightly, 
merry, jovial. : 

Bar'sxer [éristet, F,) that Part of the Breaft which lies next 
to the Ribs. 

Brisker of 4 Horse, is the Fore-part of the Neck at the 
Shoulder. 

Baisxiy, vigoroufly, livelily, &e. 

: ee T probably of frifth, Text.) livelinels, {pright- 
inefs. 

Brr'stxe [bpiptl, Sex. boritel, Dv. borer, G.] frong 
Hair ftanding ereét on a poar's Back, 

Batstre Tails, a Kind of Flies. 

Baristxy [of briy-sl, Sex.) having or full of nriltles. 

To Bristve [brirtlian, Sax. boréclea, Dv. borfen, G } 
to ereét the Hairs on the pack like an enraged Boar. 

Bar'ston Milk, thetry Wine or Sack of Xeres. 

Bristow Stones. a Kind of foft Diamonds found ina Rock 
near the City of Brijfo/. 

Bar'sure [ of brifer, Fr. to break ) in Fertifcati:n, a Line 
of 4 or 5 Fathom, in length, parallel to the Line of Lelenic, 
which, according to Vuwdone, is for making a hollow Tower, 
or to cover the concealed Flank, that the Enemy's Guns may 
not overturn the Guns placed upon the concealed Flank. 

Brisune [in Blazenry) isin French derived from érifcr, to 
break, becauie they feem to break the rrincipal Figure, what 
the Englih expreis by Differences, and is us'd to ditinguifh be 
tween the elder and younger prothers and saltards in a Coat of 
Arms, asa Label, fairh oon, &e. ; 


Brita'xica [Botany] the great Water dock, &v. 
To Brite (among Husbendmen) sarlcy, Wheat, Hops, 
To Batout § &c. are faid to brite when tley grow ovei- 


ripe or fhatter. 

Bat'tisk, of or pertaining to Great Britain, 

Bri'rrce [britend, Sex J apt to break, weak, frail. 

Ba'triexess [of gricend, Sax ) aptnels to break. 

Bat‘za, the Plant Dinxle thorn. 

Bri'zes, fee Briezes. 

Baize Vents [in Gardening) Shelters on the North Side of 
Melon neds, where there are two Walls. 

EBxoacw 
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noacn or Wind Inftrument. 
eprbind a Mufical Inftrument, the Sounds of which are 
made by turning round a Handle. ; 
A Broach [érsche, F.] a Spit for roafting Meat on. 
Eroacn [with ere) a Start of the Head of a young Stag, 
wing fharp like the End of a Spit. 
waa. Paice [érecher, F.) to ‘pit Meat ; alfo firft to publith 
or fet abroad ; allo to tap weer; likewile to invent aStory, Doc- 
ine or Herefy. 
= Reoap [ baie brav, Sex. bred, Daw. bred, Sv. dreedt, 
Dy. bvreiv, O.andL.G. brett, H.G. all of bratt, Gerb.) 
wide, large in breadth. * a 
Broan Piece, a golden Coin fome worth 23 fhillings, and 


others 25. . ee 
Broan Side (with Printers) a Sheet of Paper containing one 
Page printed. ; , 
5; pa Pere Side [q. d. Board Side, or from the whole 
Side of the Ship, fordée, Fr. berdata, It.) Sea Language, is to 
difchange all great Guns that are one Side of the Ship at 
_— — 
noaD (or quite) awake. . ‘ 
-apeeataal 7 te {peak broadly, or in a coarfe Dialect, likewile 
peak openly or freely. 
ba oe ae. sa: F. broceato, It. brecada, Sp.) a Stuff 
Brocca’po¢ or Cloth of Gold, Silver or Silk, raifed and 
enriched with Flowers, Foliages or other Figures. 
Brocca'au (Scotch Law] Mediators in any Affair, sufinels, 
ain or Traniaction. 
noce’txa [ Old Records ] a Thicket or Covert of sufhes s 
thence comes the Breu/ing of Cattle, and nroufe of Wood. 
Brocn 2? an old fafhioned piked Ornament of Gold ancient- 
Broocn§ ly worn. ; 
Bro’cua, an Awl, a large packing Needle. 
Brocue’tre, a Skewer to itick on or in Meat. ; 
Brocuette [ Coskery] a particular Way of frying Chic- 
Bro’cuia [O/f Law] a se Can or Pitcher. 
Brock [brock, Sax.) a nadger. 
Brocx { érecart, P. ] a sack or Hart of two Years 
Bro’cket old, or of the third Year. 
Bro‘cxet’s Siffer, a Hind of the third Year, 
Bro’coxt, an Jta/ian Plant of the Colly-Flower Kind, Jta/. 
Bao’pe ua’ LFPenny 2 an Exemption trom paying a certain 
Bro’DHALPENY Toll to the Lord of the Manour, 
&c. for fetting up soards in a Fair or Market. 
To Brocue 2 [ _ of drouil/er, F, to trouble) to fith 
To eee jor Eels by troubling the Water, becaufe 
by doing fo they are the more ealily taken. 
Brocvues, Wooden Shoos worn by the Jri/h. 
Brooue on the Tongue (prob. of the Jrijb Brogues, a Sort of 


Shoos] and at firft was apply’d moft ufually to them who are bru 


very tenacious of their Jrifo idioms, &¥e. isa defe& Incident to 

moit Foreigners in pronouncing the Eng/i/o Tongue, or other ace 

pr Language, either with the Accent, Idiom, Phrafe, or 
of their own Tongue. 

To Bror'per (éreder, F.) to embroider. 

Baror'prren (us Brodeur, F.] an Embroiderer. 

To Brom [either of bpoel, Sax, a Wood, or of brailier, F. 
4. #. to roaft Meat on the Coals. 

Brow [ érowillerie, F. imbroglis, It.) Diflurbance, Trouble, 
Fallingout, a Quarrel 

Bro’cace the Hire, Pay or Reward of a sroker, i. ¢. 

Bro’kerace § one who fells Goods for another; alfo the 
sufinefs or Trade. 

(bnaxc, Sax. brach, G. Jrr. Imp. did break. 

Bro’xe 2 [bnocan, Sax. gebrochen, G. Irr. Part. P.) 

Bro‘’cen§ = I have or am broke. 

Bro'xen (of bpacan, Sax, to break, gebrochen, G.] parted 
by breaking. 

Broxen Radiation (in Cateptricks ] is the breaking of the 
beams of light, as feen through a glais that iscut into feveral 

or pieces. 

Bro‘xen nav [in Dioptricks] Ray of Refradion, is a right 
Line, whereby the Ray of Incidence chules its Reétitude or Strait- 
nels, and is broken im pafling thro’ the fecond Medium, whe- 
ther it be thicker or thinner. 

Bro'xer (prob. of Procurator, L. on Account of their pro- 
curing Chapmen to others, and ¢ contra, or of bpecan, Sax. to 
break, becaufe in former Times none but pankrupts were per- 
mitted to follow that Employment] a Kind of Factor employ'd 

Merchants, &e. 

Exchange Broxens, are fuch who make it their svfinefs to 
be acquainted with the Courfe of Exchange, to give Information 
to Merchants how it goes, and to notify to fuch Perfons who 
have either Money to receive or to beyond Sea, who 
are proper Perfons to negotiate the Exc with; their Pre- 
mium is two 8ths per Cent. 

Pawn Brokers, are fuch as lend Moncy to neceflitous Peo- 


Braxe 
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BR 
ple upon pawns ; alfo fuch as buy and fell old Houthold Goods 


are called Brokers. 
Stock Broxgas, are fuch as buy and fell thares of joint S 
od ay . ) J Stocks 
ofa Company or Corporation for other Perf “a 
South Sea, Eaft India Company, ée, wena Oe: Beet, 
rites (Bpiu@, Gr.) a Sort of Grain called Wild: 
ats. 

Bro‘ncuant (in Blazonry) is a Frened T, _ 
Surmounting or Appearing, as Bronehant fur pyre — a 
out or fhewing itfelt over all, As when an Efcutcheon is ing 
or ftrew'd all over with Fiewrs de Lis, or the like, and dl te 
a Beait and other Things, that feems to cover fy many of ae 
a Fi - vo Eicutcheon is fuppoled to be ftrew'd oh ate 
over; but ey are hid by that other bearj rhic 
before them, j a 

Bro'wcuta [Beéryee, Gr. ] certain hollow Pipes di 
thro’ the Lungs which are pranches of the Wind ore ne 

Bao weaiae [with Anatomijis) a particular Artery of the 

—o. 
koncuoce’LE [ of Besvyds the Wind-pine 7 
Swelling, Gr.] a Rupture of the Throat, a Tissue pistes hae ; 
Neck rifing on the Bronchial Part of the Trachece. = 
= o’wcnicn Mu/c/es, the Sterncthyroides. 
aoncno Tomy (Sesrycrouia, of Sesvyo¢ the Wind-nj 
and réiarw, Gr. to cut) an Operation of cutting into the Wie 
Pipe, in a membrancous Part berween two Rings, to prevent 


a ee &%e. ina Squinancy. 
E Ro'NCHUS (Sper @, Gr.] the middle fiftulous Part f 

bs the Forepart of which is compoled of fo may title 
$ 


Browte’a, a brafs Engine in Theatres, 
tate the Thunder. 4 

Bro‘ntas [ of 3¢;9]}, Gr. Thunder] one of the Cyed, 
Vulcan's Journeymen, who made thunderbolts for Frsiter, agi 

Bronteu’s [of Beir), Gr.J an Appellation of Supiter, and 
~ of Bacchus, on Account of the Noile of drunken Quarrels. 

ro’ntias [of Sesv7i, Gr.) a Sort of precious § - 

fed to fal wich Phaer 2 ates 

Bronro’Locy [Sewrorcyia, of 


fe, Gr.) a Treatife or Difcourfe of Thunder. 
Broocu 


broche, F.) a Collar of Gold fo 
Perc ied ) 0 rmerly worn about 


Broocn [with Painters] a Painting oll in one Colour, 
age aye of ~_— ‘ri ebay or brordfel, Du. 
a pany of Chickens hatch'd b ing wi 
ee Hen alfo Offspring. : aye Ripe 
© Broop [of bnepan, Sax, to cherifh, broeten, Dy. bri 
_ G.] to fiton Eggs, as a Hen or Fowl does, iy — 
To Baoox {bnooc, Sex. to digett, bruge, Dan. bruke, Sued, 
peken, Du, bruchen, L. G. brauchen, H.G. to ute eve 
Occafion, or bear with ] as to brook an affrent, i. e. to bear it 
with Patience, to put it up. 
Broox-time [of bnove lim, Sex.) an Herb. 
Broom [| 
ble, &s'c. fo 
Broom 


by which they imi- 


Beor7d and Ayia Difcour- 


, Sax.) an Utenfil for {weeping a Hi fe ° 
dietwbksuke 


Bnom, Sex. Brem, Dy.) a Shrub { call’d. 


Broom Rape, a Plant whofe Root is like thar of a Turnip 
growing at the Root of nroom. 
Broo’minc? [a Séip) is a burning off the filth the hath 


Brea’mMinc§  contratted on her fides with broom, ftraw 
reeds, Coe, when fhe is on a carcen, or on the ground. ‘ 
» Bro’ssus [Old Law) bruifed or hurt with blows, bruifes, or 
other say a is: dead & 

Brorn [spoth, Sax. fa, It. or of Cewrev, Gr-Food] the 
meyy which Fleth, &'¢. is boiled and Sikiatd wake 
meal, ct 


Broruer [in Law] Irr. Pl. Brethren, tho’ feldom other- 
ways than in a theological Senie. 

Contnageiacens Brornenrs, are prothers who have only the 
fame Father, but two Mothers. 

Uterine Brornens, are fuch as are only defcended by the fame 
Mother, bat not the fame Father. 

Brotuer of the will, pp a Brother Author or Wri- 
ter 3 but taken in general for one of the fame Profeifion or Fra- 
ternity as the Perfon {peaking be it who it will. 

Brotner-Stariings, two who ly with the f&ame Woman, 
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Beornen of the String, an itinerary, {rolling Mafician. 
Bro‘THERLY, like or pertaining to a prother, fraternal 
Bao THeanood, a Socicty of Bretheren, 

Brovanrt, to bring. 

Brour'Lrer ( with Horfermen ] a Word ufed in the French 
riding Academies, to og that a Horfe plunges, traverfcs, and 
appears in Diforder, when he is put to any Manage. 

nou'vers, Soops made of Meat, F. 

Brow [bnopa, Sex. brouwe, Dw. braun, or aug-braun, 
G.] the Eye-brow, that Part of the Face, or the Row of Hairs 
that is above the Eye; allo Confidence. : 

Baow of an Hill [of bpopa, Sax ) the Top of an Hill hang- 


ing over. 
bow Antler ( Hunting Term) the firft Start that grows on 
the Head of a Stag, to which the neam Antler is the next. 

To Brow deat [of bnopa-beoran, Sax. } to look difdainfully 
or haughtily upon ; to inub or keep under. 

Brow Po [with Carpenters) an overthwart or crofs beam. 

Brown [frun, F. drwns, It. and Sp. bpun, Sax. brun, Sw. 
Dan. and L. G. braun, H.G.] an obicure dark Colour. 

Brown George, Ammunition-bread. 

To be in a Brown Study, or Penfive. 

Brown [of npunna, Sex. a River or Fountain) fignifies a 
River, or the Place or Perfon to be denominated from a River or 
Fountain. 

Bro’wnwess [ of bpun, Sax.] the seing of a brown Co- 
lour. 

Browntsx, fomething brown. ; 

Bro'wntsts [ focalled from one Robert Brown} a Sef in 
England who held Opinions fomewhat like thofe of the Dona- 
ihe 
"Browse [prob. of érof?, F. a Twig, or rather of 

Bro'wsewoop broute, F. which has the fame Significa- 
tion) the young Sprouts of Trees which thoot forth early in the 
Spring. 

i Raowes [ Speers, brouter, F. brafeare, Ital.) to feed 
as cattle, by nibbling or knapping off the young Sprigs of 
‘Trees. 


Brucusore . 
Bauvcsote See Brigsote. 


Bave'aia [ Old Records] brufh, heath, wriars or thorns. 

Bauitre tus [Ofd Rec,] a {mall Copte or Thicket, a little 
Wood. 

A Braut'se [bpyye, Sex.) a Contufion. . 

To Bruise fot bpuipan, Sex, droyer, F.) to injure or {poil 
the Form of a Thing, by any blow or hard Compreffure. 

prutse wort, an Herb 

Much Beurr, little Fruit. Agreat Cry and a little Wool, 
te, fee Under-Wool. 

A Brut, a Report, Rumour, common Talk. 

To Bavit, to report or {pread a Thing abroad. 

Bau’mat, [érumasis, L.) pertaining to Winter. 

Bruma’tis [of Brumus, a Name of Bacchus] a Feltival 
among the Romans objerv'd the 18th of Febrwary and 15th of tu- 
gut in Honour of Bacchus. ; 

Bruma'tta [of Bruma, L. Winter, or of Bromias, the Na 
me of Bacchus} a Fealt of Bacchus, celebrated by the Romans for 
thirty Days, beginning on the 24 of November, and ending the 
26th of December. . oo23 od, 

Brun [ of bpuna, Sax. a River or Fountain } intimates the 
Place to be call’d from a River or Fountain as Bruadurn, 

Bru'nion [Srugnon, F. prugna, It.) a Sort of Plum. 

Brunt Fratakety of brunft, Tews. heat) Afiault, onfet, brath, 
crofs accident. ; 

Bru’scum [with Botanifs] a bunch or knob in a maple-tree; 
alfo an arbour or hedge made of briars and thorns bound to- 
gether. ; ; 

Bru’scvs, a fhrub, of whofe twigs brufhes were made in an- 
cient times. 


To Brusu [probably of srofer, F.] to cleanfe with a 
brufh 


To Bausu off, to run away. 

Bausn [of Sate Tent. 2 briflle, becaufe brufhes are made 
of hog’s briltles, or éref?, F. ] an Utenfil for cleanfing Things 
from Duft, &c. . . : 

Bausu, a sundle of {mal Sticks to light a Fire. 

Bausu, a srunt, Puth or xf 

Brusn [Hunting Term) a ay Br Tail of a Fox, 

Bau'siment@ {mall wood or fticks for fewel. 

Baus twoon§ 

Brusk [in Heraldry] a kind of tawny Colour, 
called Tenme. 

Bruso'tes [in Cookery] Veal Stakes, or thofe of other Meat 
well feafoned, — between thin Slices of pacon and between 
two Fires, with Ragoos, ec. 

To Bru'stxe [ of bnurslian, Sex. borfelen, Du. borfen, 
G. ¢.d. to ereét the arililes like an enraged noar J to go va- 
pouring up tooncs to ruitle as Armour, Stiff Garments, Silk, 
éf¢, do. 


otherwife 
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Bru'rat 2 [drutal, F, drate, It. § i and Port. of érutak:, 
Bau'tisx L.] irrational, fenfelefs, inhuman, beaftl 


Brurta’tiry 

Bau'risuness 
manity, Savagenefs, 

Brurisuty, ina brutal Manner, 

Brurs [drute, F. drute, It. brutus, L.) 2 seal, an Animal 


iy. 
[ ératatité, F. Srutalitd, It. brutalidad, 
Sp. of érutalitas, L.} beaftlinefs, Inhy- 


that wants the Ufe of Reafon. 
Brr‘a [ Seva, Gr. } a little Shrab like nirch, with which 
brufbes and were made. 


Brra fivefris [Botany] {weet broom, heath or ling, L. 

Bar‘ony [ dricime, F. driomia, It. bryonia, Le of Byvavia, 
Gr.) the Herb White-vine. 

Bus (of dibere, L.} drink. . 

To su'ssxe [ prob, of du//e, L.} to choufe or cheat, 

Bu'asce (prob. of de//a, It. badiye or borbedfen, Sp. of bulla, 
a | a Bladder in Water. 

u'save, a filly Fellow or Cully. 

Buseve, a Cheat, a tricking Project to deceive and draw in 
the Unwary, by a falfe Profpect of Gain. In the Year 1720 the 
City of London, and almott all the trading Cities of Holland and 
feveral other Parts, were fo full of them, and the Minds of the 
People fo intent on them, and infatuated with them, that fair 
‘frading {eem’d to be hardly worth their Care. 

To Bussce [ dbrowillenner, F. bvllire, Ut. bardullar, Sp. } to 
rife up in subbles or sladders. 
_ Bu’ssuinc, a rifing or {welling up in subbles ; alfo a Chows- 
ing or Cheating, 

Bu’paves Fin Commerce] a Name given to certain Projefts 
in the Year 1720, ‘of raifing Money on imaginary Funds. 

Bu‘paxes [in Phyficks} little round Drops or Vellicles of any 
Fluid, filled with Air, and formed on its Surface upon the Ad- 
dition of more of the Fluid, asin raining; or in its Subitance 
upon a vigorous inteltine Commotion of its Parts. 

Bu‘say, 2 Woman's arealt. 

Bu zo [Séger, Gr.) the Groin, that Part of the sody from 
the bending of che thigh to the private parts. 

Buso [with Surgeons] a Ki soil or slotch in the 
glandulous or kernerly Parts of the Body, as the Grcin, Arm- 
pitt, Ee. 

a Buso, a Pla ae or notch, 

‘enereal Buso, agrofs Im ume or {welling Arifing im the 
Groin occafioned by the Fremeb Pox. . 
lg {among the Romans) the tutelar Godde(s of greater 
cattle. 

Bu'nonoce’ce [ Pefovoxsan of Bufey and x4an a Tumour J 
a Tumour arifing in the Groin, caufed by the Defcent of the 
Epiploon or Inteftines. 

Bu'caniters 2 [is faid to be derived from the Inhabitants of 

Bou CANIERS the Cariébee Iflands, who ufed to cut the 
Prifoners taken in War in Pieces, and lay them on Hurdles of 
Brazil Wood erected on Sticks, with Fire underneath, and when 
fo broiled or roafted to cat them, and this Manner of drefling was 
called Boacawing.) Hence our Seucaniers took their Name, in 
that they hunting drefs'd their Meat after their Manner. Certain 
Peyng in the We eve aurean — that ufed at 

rft to go a Pirating on paniards 3 alfo the ungoverna- 
ble Rabble of ‘amaica, 

Bu'eca, t _ inward Part of the Cheek that ftands out 


being blown, 

Bucca’tas Glandule [Anatomy] Glands difpers'd over the 
inner Side of the Cheeks and Lips, which feparate a {pittle fer- 
viceable in Mattication and Digeition. 
oars [ with Cbymifs] a Dividing into Gob- 


Buccin‘ator, a Trumpeter, one that founds a Trumpet or 
winds a Horn, 

Buccina’tox [with Anat.) a round circular Mufcle of the 
Cheeks, arifing from the Fore-part of the Proce/fus corona of the 
lower Jaw, and flicking to the Gums of both Jaws, is inferted to 
the Corner of the Lips, It is called succinator from its forcing 
out the breath of Trumpeters. 

cag La [with Anatemifis] the Achy Part under the 

In, &. 


Bucentaurus (Buxtvrave@ of Bx an augmentative Particle, 
and x47 a Centaur) a Sort of carrack or huge Ship having 
the Sign or Figure of a Centaur. 


Bucente’rno [Suxirraue@, &c.) the Name of a large Vef- 
fel or ftately Galley, ufed by the Venetians in the Ceremony of 
Efpoufing the Sea, when the Doge and Senate go annually on f+ 
eg with much Pomp, and throw a Ring into it, 

uck’PHALus [of Bus anOx, and nigarG the Head, 3. ¢, 
Bulls Head) the Horfe of Alexander the Great, fo call'd on Ac- 
count of having the Mark of a Bull's Head upon his Shoulder : 
when he had his Saddle on and Harnefs, he would fuffer none 
but Alexander to ride him, and would as it were kneel down to 
take him up, and being wounded in the nattle with Perws, he 
carried the King to a Place of Safety, and immediately dropt 
down dead, Alexander built a magnificent Tomb for him, and 
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ded a City to his Memory calling it Bucepbalia, in the Place 
ae he ack fell, which is fuppofed to be now called Labor the 
Capital of Pengad in Indefan or Rawci, now a fine populous 
City. 

Bu'ceras (sexeene, Gr.) the Herb Foenugreck. 

Bu'ciway with Botars?) the Herb King's Confound. 

Bucx [ bucca, Sex, ouc, F. becco, It. bock, Sw. and G. a 
He-goat] a male deer, rabbet, goat, &¢. but if fet alone it figni- 
fies only the firft. ; 

To take Buck, to admit the buck to copulation, 

Buck [bycato, It.) a lie made of afhes. ; 

To Buc Cloths [imbwecatare, Ital.) to wath Linnen with 


Lie. 
Buce of the firft bead [ Hunting Term ) a suck in the fifth 
cafe 
‘A great Buck [with Hunters] one in the fixth Year. 
Buck Majf, the Malt of the ucece-tree. 
Bucx Stall, a Deer Hay, a Toil, a large Net to catch Deer 
in. O/d Lat. ; ; 
Bucx Téorn, a Shrub, whofe servies are of a purging Qua- 


ee Weed, an Herb. 

Buce Wbeat, a Sort of Grain that is excellent Food for Swi- 
ne and Poultry. 

Bucxs Hora, a fallet Herb. 

Bucxaweet’e, fee Bucanters. 

Bu’cxer [of buc, Sex. a Flagon, or baguet, F.] a Kind of 
Pail made Leather and commonly ufed for a Water 
to quench fires in Houles ; alfo a Pail of W with an 
Handle. 


Bucket Répe [on Shipboard) a Rope faftened to the sucket 
for drawing Water up the Sides of the Ship. 

Bu’cxre [doucle, F. buchel, Text. prob. of bugan, Sax. to 
bend] a fquare or round Hoop with a Tongue fattened with a 
Thong or Strap of Leather, for Saddles, Shoos and other Ufes; 
alfo a Curl of Hair. , 

To Buckce (of dsucler, F, or bugan, Sax.] to faften with 
suckles; aifo to condefcend or fubmit to; alfo to put Hair into 
suckle. 

Jo keep Buckie and Tongue together, or to make both Ends 
mect; that is, to have jult where withal to fubfilt, no more. 

Bu'cxrer (éowelier, F.) a Sort of defenfive Armour to skreen 
the mody from the slows ot the Enemy ; Sguratively, Defence, 
Proteétion. . 

Bue 'cxrer of bref, a Piece cut off from the Surloin, 

Bucerser Thers, an Herb. ; 

Bw'ckram [Jougran, F. duckerame, Ttal.] a Sort of ftrong 
Linen Cloth ftitened with Gum, uled by Tailors, Stay-makers, 
te. 

Bu‘cxrams, an, Herb. 

Bu’cxsom [of bucca, Sax, a male Deer, on Account of their 
Luft in rutting Time] propenfe or forward to Amour, amorous, 
wanton, &r. 

Bu'cxsome ry, amoroufly, wantonly. 

Bu'cksomness, propenfity to Amour, &e. 

Buco'tices (bucoliques, F. duccolice, Ie Bunodine of Buxb- 
AG, Gr. a Cow- paftoral Songs or Poems in which - 
men Country fwains, &c. are reprefented difcourfing con- 
cerning their Amours or Love Intrigves. 

Bucra’wium [Botany] the Herb Calves-fnout, £. 

A Bup [4swton, F, dettone, Ital, dotin, Sp.] a sloffom or 
young {prout ; alfo a weaned Calf of the firlt Year, fo called be- 
caufe its horns are in the pud. 


Dear Buv (my Deary, Hony, &¢.) an ing Ex- 
Re 4 from a Wile to her Hebel. See the Play call'd she 
Country Wife. 


To Bun [ deutenner, F.] to put forth suds as Trees do; alfo 
to inoculate or ; 

To Bu'ppe [Mining Term] to wath and cleanfe Lapis Ca- 
daminaris, 

Bunce, the drefs'd Skin or Furr of Lambs, 

To Bunce [bvuger, F.] to move or ftir. 

Bunce, Adj. brisk, jocund. 

Bunce Bateselori, a Company of poor old Men clothed in 
long Gowns lin'd with Lambs Furr, who attend on the Lord 
Mayor of the : of Loudon, at the Solemnity of the publick 
Shew on the fir i that he enters _ his Office. Every 
Freeman cail’d upon the Livery and refuling it, under the Pre- 
text of Incapacity, is oblig’d to make one of the Number, if re- 


quir 
Bunce Barrel itn Ships) a {mall tin narrel to hold Gun- 
wder, having a Cafe or Pusie of Leather covering the Head, 


to hinder the Powder from taking Fire. 

Bu'port [bowgerte, F,] a wag or Snapfack. 

Bure [of ouffe, F. fo called from the Likenefs it bears to the 
Skin of an Ox) a Sort of thick tanned Leather ufed for Sword- 
belts and Coats for military Men. 

Burr (tout, refolute) as to ftand buff againft all Misforta- 
nes. prob. from the Toughnels of that Leather. 


BU 


[ bouffle, F. bufolo, It, bufulr, Sp.) a wild Ox 
Bu'rrie or wild Beait like an Ox very numerous in 4- 

Burra'to ) merica. 

A Bu’rrar, a Repofitory or Sort of Cupboard for Plate, 
Gliffes, China-Ware, &¢. alfoa large Table in a dining Room, 
called a Side-board for the Plates, Glaffes, sottles, &'¢. 

To Burrer [adofatedr, Sp.) to beat or box. 

Bu'rrer (dofetdda, Sp.) a slow or pox onthe Ear, or Slap 
on the Face, 

Burrux-Head, a fenlelefs Rupid Fellow. 

Burroo'n [douffox, F. beafie, It. bufon, Sp. but Sa/mafius 
chufes to derive it from ufo, L. a Toad, becaufe {uch Perfons in 
their nuffoonery {well themifelves like Toads] a common Jefter, 
a Droll, a Merry Andrew. 

Burroo’nery (oujfonnery,F, buffoneria, It. bufeneria, Sp ] 
jefting, drolling. ‘ 

uFo’nius Lapis, the Toad-ftone, a ftone falfly imagined to 
be bred in the Heat of a Toad, L. 

Bua, an Infeét that infeéts medfteads, &'c. 

May Buc [4ruco, Ic.] a flying Infect. 

Bu‘caear, an imaginary Monfter,a Terriculament to fright- 
en Children with. 

To Bu’ccer [dewgerenner, F. bujaronnedr, Sp.) to copulate 
= a seaft; alfo with a Man or Woman after an unnatural 

anner. 


Bu'ocerer [ dougre, F. dujerrin,Sp. ] one who copulates 
beaftlily. 


Bu'ccery [deugerare, L, or bowgeronner, F.- but Menagins 
chufes to derive it from Bu/garians, a People infamous for unna- 
tural Luft] the Copulation of one Man with another, or of a 
Man or Woman with a seait. 

Bu'coiness, the having pugs. 

Bu’cer, full of sugs. 

Bu’cus, a Kind of Herb, 

Buccs, [ of ducu/a, L. an Heifer) a Kind of wild Ox. 

Bu’cuzs, aSort of Glafs peads, 

Buctie Horn [of dwcu/a an Heifer, Z. and Horn) a Sort of 
honting Horn. 

Bu’cLoss vey. F. bugffa, lt. dughja,Sp. duglefus, L. 
of Béyawrgor, Gr.) the Herb Ox-tongue. 

Bu'ctlessum Pinus, Wine made of puglofs, and us'd in Me- 
dicine. 

To Buitp aye Sax.] to ereét or make Houfes, sarns, 
Charches, &¢, allo to rely upon, Jrr. 7. 

Regular But'tptxc, one whole Plan is {quare, its oppofite 
Sides equal, and its Parts difpofed with Symmetry. 

Irreguiar Buitpinc, that which is not contained within 
equal and parallel Lines, and whofe Parts have not a juft Rela- 
tion one to the other in the Elevation. 

Infulated Butt pin, one which is not attach'd, join'dor con- 
tigwous to any other, or is ecnompafled with a Square, as the , 

onument, Sr. Paul's, &c. 

Engaged Buitpinc, one encompaffed,having no Front towards 
any Street or publick Place, nor Communication but by a nare 


row Paflage. 
Interred Buitpine? fuch, the Area of which is below the 
Sunt Buitpine Level or Surface of the Place on which 
it flands, and of which the lowelt Courles of Stone are hidden. 
Bu'itt for Building, as the Built of a Ship, &e. the make. 
Form or Fafhion, : 
Buixr (Jr. Imp. and Part. P.) did build, has or is built. 
foolg Buity boufes, aud wife Wen buy them. Becaufe 
fo many People ruin themfelves with the Itch of suilding, that 
Buyers il of an Opportunity of buying at half Colt. 
The Italians fay : Cafa fatta, ¢ Vigna pofla, non fi paga quanto 
esffa, (A Houfe when it’s built, aud a Vine-yard when plant- 
ed, never anfwers the Colt. 


Buta’rataum [ BsAdwadw, Gr.] the Herb Patience or 
Great Dock. 


Burr 


Bute [dulbe, F. bulbo, Ie. bulbus, L. of Bortes, Gr] the 
round Root of a Plant that is wrapped about with many Coats, 
Peels or Skins one over another,as an Onion; or elfe fet round with 
many little Scales, and fending out many Fibres from the sottom 
of the Root. 

The Bucs (or Apple) of the Eye. 


Burpa‘czous [ éwibacews, L. ] full of little round Heads in 
the Root. ; 

Burai'ce alo Herbalifts] a Herb having Leaves like Leeks 
and a purple » Dog's Leek. 


Butnoca’stanum [ BuaCoxdsavor, Gr.] Earth-nut or Pig- 
nut. 

Bu’taovs [bulbewx, F. dulbe/o, It. dulbofus, L.] Plants who- 

Roots have round Heads are called sulbous Plants. 

Bucas (with riffs) the round {pired neards of Flowers. 

Bu’toca, a sudget, Mail or Portmanteau, O/d Lat. 


Bu'Logp tH ang of a Ship] when the has ftruck of 
fome of her Timber upon a Rock or Anchor, and fprings # 
Leak. 


Bu'tiMy 
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Bu'tasty [Sulimie, FP. Sulimia, Ite Bedauia, of Be’s an Ox 
and Asués Hunger] called allo devine James, or carina Sames, L. 
and xuvoce fia, Gr. . ; 

Bunk [buce, Sax.] nignels , Size. 

Buix ele Sp. Sutrk, Bulg or Bolg, the nelly or Round- 
ing of a Ship) the whole Content of a Ship in her Hold. ae 

To éveat Butx (Sea Term) is to take owt Part of the Ship's 
Cargo or lading out of the Hold, ; 

Butx neaps [in a Sérp} are Partitions made athwart a Ship 
with poards, whereby one Part is divided from another. 

Bute, a Stall before a Shop. 

Bure of Goods the whole Parcel. 

Buin bead «fore [in a Ship) a Partition between the Fore- 
ealtle and Grating in the Ship's Head. 

‘TovBu x {or jetty) out 

Bu'txiness [ot buce, Sex.) pignels. — 

Bu‘ixy [of buce and nerye, Sax.) big, grofs, mafly. 

Butw [pull or nullence, Sax. bolle, or buile, Du. Bull. 
Orhfe, L. G.] a wealt well known. 

Butt [ bull, Dy. or dudla, L.] properly a golden Ornament 
for Children; but fome derive it from Suan, Gr. Countel, becaule 
anciently nulls were iffued out by a Council of State] a Letter 
difpatched from the Reman Chancery, fealed with Lead, anfwer- 
ing to the Editts, Letters Patents, &’¢. of fecular Princes. If 
thele nulls be Letters of Juftice and Executory, the Lead is hung 
ona hempen Cord; but if Letters of Grace, the Lead is hung on 
afilken Thread, 

To Butt a Cote, ; 

be who Burts the Cow muf keep the calf. ; That is, he 
who begets a waftard mutt keep it; or, he who lics with a Woman 
is in Danger of being oblig’d to keep the Child, whether he be 
the Father or not. . 

Bui a Name given opprobrioufly to Whore-maf- 

‘Town Buig§ ters. 

To look dike BuLi-deef, to look big. eS. 

Butt or Bulla Cana Domini, a wull of Excommunication 
and dserhema,Read on holy Téur/day againit all that the Papijfs 
call Hereticks, after which the Pope throws a Torch as his Thun- 
der. Thole Crimes which are condemned by this sull are not 
to be abfolved by any but the Pope. 

Golden Butt, an Ordinance or Statute made by the Emperor 
Charles V. A. D. 1536, it Treats concerning the Form or 
Manner of Electing an Emperor of Germany, It jis fo called 
from a golden Seal which hangs to it. 

Butt, or Pope's srief. 

Butt, or Impropriety of Speech, or plunder. 

Butt Feaff, a Feltival obferved in Spain and Portugal, at 
which wild Bulls are encounter’d by Men on Horfcback, 
with Lances. 

Butu-neap, an Infedt. 

Butta’rep [éullatws, L.] boiling and bubbling. 

Bu‘tt-rincn, a Bird. 

oe LL oy an Herb. Mecye) a Pt 

u'LLace [prob, g. bulls-eye) a Plum. 

But.-Begear, (¢.d. bold pan ti a Terriculament to fright 
en Children. 

Bu'trary, a Salt-houfe, Salt-pit, or other Place where Salt 
is boiled. . 

Bu’tren, ftalxs of Hemp pilled. A 

e Bu’trencer [O/d Saxon] a Sort of little Sea-Veilel or 


Boat 

BuLLer [bevlet, F. prob. from éelus, L. a round Clod of 
om) a Ball of Iron or Lead for Cannon, Musket, &e. 

’ Red bot Butcers [inthe rt of War) sullets heated red hot 
in a Forge, and then put into a Piece of Ordnance, that has had 
2 good Stopple or Turf firft rammed down it, to be dilcharged 
into a befieged ‘Town to fire the Houfes, &e. 

_ By’tiimonc 2 a Mixture of feveral Sorts of Grain together, 

Bu'tuimoxy§ as Peafe, Oats, Vetches, &e. 

Bu’tuion [ prob. of BoxG, Gr. a Lump of Earth, or as 
Minfeous will, of dillon, F. or fellon, Span. aie with fome 
Silver jn it to make Money] Gold or Silver in the Mafs, or sil- 
let ; alfo the Place where they are brought to be try'd and ex- 
Changed for the King. 

Buxton [of Copper) is Copper fet on by Way of Ornament 
on the nreaft-plates and pridles ot Horfes, 

Buttock [bullence, Sex.) a ull-gele. 

Bu’tir [probably ¢. 4, null-ey’d, or of dur/y or bulky 

Butty rock and sock} a fivath suckler, a Perfon that 
attends Strumpets, and defends them in their Night rambles, 

A Butty-Fiy, or horned nectle. 

Bu’trusn (bull-niye, Sex.) a Plant. 

vd gia the branny Part of Meal that has been boulted or 
dreiled. . i 

Bu'twarx [4. d. round Work, of boll and merck, G. bol. 
werk, Su. éa/varte, Sp.) a Baltion, Rampart or Fort. 


armed other Sente 
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Bum [ prob. of bovem, Dy. the bottom, or bowmt . 
Dram) that Part of the nody that Perfons fit on. oma 
Bun, 2 sailif or Sergeant. 
fodder, oe ora neceffary Ute. 
uMBASIN [ dombafin, F. Samdazino, Ic. i 
made of Silk ang Cotton. ered ae ana 
Bumaa’sr [ of demdajin, 
Linfey-woolley. 
To Bumpa'sre [of dxm and da/e, 
bang. 
Bumnast Words or Stile, 
Expreflion ; Jargon. 
Bumice'tus'[ among the Africans ) a Seét of Maborretans, 
faid to be great Sorcerers, who pretend to fight againil the Devil, 
and frequently run about covered with loud and bruiles in a ter. 
rible Fright. Sometimes they counterfeit a Combat with him at 
Noon-day, for the Space of 2 or 3 Hours, and that in the Pre- 
fence of Numbers of People, uling Darts, Javelins and Scimitars 
&. laying about them in a defperate Manner, till they fall down 
on the Ground, as opprefled by slows, And having relted a 
= gad aed Spirits and walk off. 
ump, a Rifing or Swelling, a ftandj i 
ar the level rie on ee eee 
u’mMpxin (Dr. Henarr derives it of pumpin or pompia 
other ordinary Fare, as the meaner fort fF Cemcey Bice, 
others chufe to derive it of buomken, Du. a little Tree, and a 
blockhead in Latin is called Sripes the Stock of a Tree] a Coun. 
try clown, 
Buxcn [ probsbly of dugmo, It, a Knot or Wen ) a sump or 
Knob ; allo a Cluiter, as a Bunch of Grapes. 
Bu xen [in Surgery] an outward disjointing of the Vertebre or 
ones joints bar per - 
U NCHED Coeds [ with Botani?s } tho 
in Knobs, and in wake the Seed * u rm ra a —— 
Bu’xcutp Roots [ Botany ) all fuch round Roots as have 
— or Knots < them, 
u'ncnes, a Difeafe in Horfes, Knobs, W. 
cauled by eating foul Dice. oe eee 
Bu’xcutwess, the being in punches, 
A mt ema Du. biindel, G- bindela, Sx. xinvela 
axX+) a Parcel of any Thing rolled : 
camle uf fioan re A z or bound up together, as a 
ae Bu eas Tony? in Parcels. 
_ Bunpres erm] a Sort of Records of Chancery, lyi 
in the Officc of the Rolls, as the Files of vill and aie 
Chancery, &'e. 
Bune [ probably of nung, Sex. Bemdom, Fr. but in an- 
a Stopple of the Hole in the upper Part of a 


F,) Linen interwoven with Fhe, 
i, €. to beat] to beat or 


a high flown,unintelligible Way of 


re dat Leggo sf F.} to ftop up with a sung. 
‘o Bu'newe, to do any Thing awkw or clumfil 
cobble, to botch. f . _ oo 

Bu'nover (bwngler, ¥//>) an awkward cobbling Work- 
man, &r. 

Bu’xcuincty, awkwardly, ‘cobblingly, &e. 

Bu'notincwess, the Awkwardnels of doing a Thing, &&"¢. 

Bu'ntas [Bevsds, Gr.) the Turnip-root. 

Buww (prob. of dumaé/as, Sp. a Sort of Fritters, or of bonus, L. 
good; g. 4, a well relifhed Cake] a Sort of Cake-bread, 

Bunt of 4 Sail [in a Séip) the Pouch or middle Part of it, 
which ferves tocatch and xeep the Wind. 

The Bunt bolds much leeward Wind [ Sea Term] i.e. the 
Middle of the Sail hangs too much to the leeward, 

Buwr Lines ( in a Ship } {mall Lines faftened to the sottom 
of the Sails in the middle Part of the solt Ropes, ufed to hale up 
the punt of the Sail, in Order to furl it up the setter. 

Bu'ntinc, a Bird, a Sort of Larx. 

3 Gofs.Hawk trikes not a Buytixnc. The Lat. fay: 
Aguila non capit mufeas. ( AnEagle don’t catch Flies.) The 
Germ. fay : Grofje Leute verachten Blaine @chmach. (Greac 
Perfons defpice {mall Affronts.) The Meaning is that great and 
generous Perfons think it beneath them to taxe Notice of or 
refent every little Jnjury offer'd them, by fuch who are as much 
inferior to them in Character, Reputation, or parts as a Bunting, 
or the leait of irds, is inferiour to an Eagle. 

Bu'srer,, one who picks up Rags about the Streets, 

Buoy [dsye, F. Joya, Sp.) a Piece of Wood or Cork, and 
fometimes an empty Cafk or Barrel at Sea, {0 faltened as often to 
float direétly over the Anchor, knowing where it lies; alfo upon 
fands as a Sca-marx. 

To frain the Buoy [Sea Term] to let the Anchor fall, while 
the fea has way. 

To Buy one up [ in a Figarative fenfe) to uphold, encourage 
or fupport him. 

To Buoy up a Cable [Sea Term] is to make falt a Piece of 
Wood to it pretty near the Anchor, fo that the Cable may - 

fouc 
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touch the Ground, tvhen it is fufpetted to be foul or rocky, to 
hinder it from heing fretted or cut. 

Bu’ovant [ot Joye, F.) buoying or bearing up. 

Bu’puoxos (3s zarar, Gr.) the Herb Chamzleon. 

Bu'parnaustus [ fe pSeru3, Gr. ] the Herb Ox-eye or 
wild Comomil. 

The Bur of a Beef, &c. the feet bread. 

Bur 3 vid. Burr, 

Bur pocx 

Bur, a broad Ring of Iron, behind the Hand or the Place 
made for the Hand on the Spears, that were us'd by Knights or 
Efquires formerly in Tilting, which bur was brought to reft 
when the Tilter charged his Spear, and ferved there te fecure 
it and make it the more eafy. 

Bursor, a Fith full of Prickles, 

Bu'kvpen ({ bynthen, Sex, bprde, Dan. biirae, G. doers 

Bu'aruen§ de, Sw. burthon, Tews. which # achter derives 
from dorden, Perf of Scythiax to bear] a Load or Weight of 
any Thing, as much as a Man, Horfe or any Thing can carry. 

Ao one knows the Ktright vf anothers Buavex. To 
which anfwers another Enzlith Proverb : Nowe ducros where the 
Shee pinebeth fo evel! as be that socareth , Generally us'd when 
People make Light of others Misfortunes, or think them not fo 
great as they in Reality are. 

The Burven (or Repetition of the latter Part) of a Song. 

To Buxory [of biirden, H. G.) to load. 

Bu'roen of Gad-/ee/, 180 Pound weight. 

Bu'apen [ of dwrdew, F. a Staff or a Pipe in the Form of a 
Staff] in fome mulical Infiruments the Drone or the Bale, and 
the Pipe that plays its hence that Part of a Song that is repeated 
at the End of every Stanza, is called the murden of jt, 

Bu'apew [ofa Sdip} fo many 
carry in Quantity of Goods, 

Bu'avensome, heavy or troublefume. 

. Burpvensomness [ bypvenpomnerre, Sex.) Heavinels or 
Troubleformnefs to bear. 

Bureau? [Bercaw, F.) a Cabinet or Cheft of Drawers or 

Bu'ror é Scrutoir for Depofiting Papers of Accounts; alfo 
a Buffet for ietting Plate, China Ware, Ec, 

Borecce’ {ia Bilazenry ] isa French Term, which, as Ce. 
fumbiere lays, Should be called Barry of 19 Pieces. But if there 
be more than 10, the Number is to be exprefs'd, and the Pieces 
in Burelle muft be even Numbers; for if the Number be odd, 
and the Field have more Parts than are in the Charge, then the 
Pieces that are charged in the Field muit be called by the Name 
of ‘Trangles. ice: oy Meee: Dv. ch : = 

Bure [of ,G. » Dux. a Mountain) fignifies a City, 
‘Town, Cotte or Camp, becaufe anciently Tere were bust 
upon Hills, Hence,our Hiltories inform us that the Inhabitants 
have often remov'd their Towns from Hills, on which they had 
been firit built, “into Vallies, where they now fland for the better 
conveni of Water, Of which Su/idury, former ly called Se- 
fesburg, is a remarkable Inftance. 

Bu'ncace [boxrgage, F. in Law) a Tenure by which the In- 
habitants of Cities, Burroughs and ‘Towns held their Lands and 
‘Tenements of the King or tome Lord for an annual Rent. 

Bu'rcane’r? [ Bowrguimete, F.) in Heraliry, fo call'd 

Bu'acongt § from the Burgundians wearing it, A Sort of 
Steel-cap formerly worn by Foot-Soldiers in wattle. 

To Ba'nceon [of bourgeon, F. a tender Twig } to grow big 
about or grofs, fpoken of Trees, 


Tun weight as the will flow or 


Bu'rcersnir? (buph-pcipe, Sex. burgerfrhatfr, G. ] the 
Bu'xcessuip Dignity or Privilege of a Burger. 


Bu’ronss (of bungh, Sax. bourgeois, P. borgeje, It. Bor 
De. barger, G.} am Inhabitant oF a aurgh or Borough ; i 
one who ferves in Parliament fora purgh, 

Burcu [bungh, Sex.) a sorough, a large Village, a Com- 
monalty ; anciently a Town having a Wall or fome inclofure ab- 
out it : 

Burcu sore [of sung and bore, Sex.) 4 Contribution 
towards repairing of Caftless alfo an Exemption from paying it. 

Burce srecu Caunghinyce, Sax.] a Fine impoicd on the 
Community of a ‘Town for preach of the Peace, 5". 

Bu'roner [burer, Tews.) a Citizen, a Townfinan. 

Bu apes { burgratf, Tewt.] a Title of Honour in 


: ol io a Germany, a Count or Chicf Governour of 


Bu’ kcumasrer 
mccconasent 

a Chief Magiftrate of 

Places in Germany. 


Bu Roumor 7 i 
ox Cy. ore ( nung-gemor, Sex.) a Court of a norough 


’ I e.e 
Bu xcnware, a nurgefs or Citizen. 


Bu'Rcxiar [ of nung a Caltle, and etre, L. or farron, F. 
Thict, ¢.4.a Hier in a Caftle ; every Man's Houfe being his 
Caltle] a preaker of Houfes in the Night Time. 


Bu RGLARY, a Breaking dwelling Houfes or Ware-Houfes in 


(Bowrgge-mattre, PF, Burzo-maeftro, Ital. 
borgermeefter, Dy. burgermeifter, G.J 
the Towns in the Lew Countries, and other 


fapit. 
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the Night Time (i. ¢. after the Day Light is that in in the Evene 
ing, and betore it appears in the Morning) with a felonious 
Intent. 

Bu'riax [of sypigian, Six.) a functal Solemnity or Inter- 
ment. 

Bu’riasre (prob. of bypigneyye, Sox.] that may be fit to 
be buried, 

Bari‘'n, a Graver or ingraving Tool, F. 

To Burt, to drefs Cloths, as Pullers do. 

To Burt, or pick out the Straws or Threads of Cloth which 
have not taken the Dye as Cloth drawers do. 

Buruina-Zrex, a Sort of Pinchers or Nippers for that Ute. 

Buru’esk} (4arleygre, Fe of uriefea, Tt, and Sp } a Kind 

Burt we of Poetry, Merry, Jocular, and gordering 
on Ridicule, is a Sort of Verfe proper for lampoons but it is 4 
Manner of Verfifying harder to be acquired, than that which is 
mott harmonious and beautiful. ‘The more the feet hobble in 
molt places, the more perfeét is the meafure; as for harmonys 
that is little minded in Burlefque. : 

Burxe'skep, turned into Burlefque. 

Bu'atiness (9. ofboor, Du. a Peafant) signef, Largenels of 
Body, &'¢. 

Bu’kty [ prob. of beor like, and gebup-lixe, Sex, ] comely 5 
big, grofs, heavy. : 

Burs (in a M.Jicinal Sen?) a Solution of the Continuity of 
the Parts of a nody, made by the Inmprefiion of Fire; alfo a Mark 
remaining upon the Thing burnt. 

To Burn (bypnan and bepnan, Sax. burnen, Dy. rennen, 
G. Irr, ¥.] to hurt, marr, conlume or deltroy with Fire ; to 
fcorch. : 

A Burn [Serger] an Impreffion of Fire made upon a 
Part, in which there remains much heat wish slillers and fome- 
times an efear, according as the Fire has had move or lef Eifect. 

Bury [ sunna, Sax. a River or Fountain ) at the Bepinning 
or End of a Word, fignifies the Place to take its Name trem a 
River or Fountain, as Barnhare. 

Burn deating [Husbardry] a Method of manuring Land by 
cutting off the Peat or Turf, and chen laying it on heaps and 
burning it to Aflies. 

@ Burnt Ctl dreads the Fire, This Provery intimates 


that it is matural for all living Creatures, whether rational or ir 


-rational, to confult their own Security, and Sel)-Prefervation 3 


and whether they Ad by Inflin@ or Reafon, it ill tends to 
fome care of avoiding thofe Things that have already done them 
an Injury, and there are a great many Old Sayings in feveral 
a according to the Purport ef this Provers: The He- 
brews fay YD PND NIN NVA MN 19: The 
Greeks: Madey Sé vive eyra. Lhe Latins: Puivccr idys 

And the French fay 3 Chien échaugt creint PBan froide., 
The Ital, Con fesltsts da f agua ealda ka peura pot de ta freddat: 
(The feolded Dog fears cold Water.) Span. Gara eyatdads éef 
aqua fria bamieds. (The fealded Cat fears cold Water.) 

Bu'rxer [of darn, Engl] the Herb Pimpernel. 

Thorny Bu'axet, a Kind of Shrub, 

Bu’axtne [ of bypneng, Sex.] violent hot; inflamed, con- 
{fuming in Fire, 

Bu'ani&c the Dead. Tho’ the Cultom of burying the Dead 
was the moft ancient, yet that of burning fuccecded very early, 
and is faid to have been introduced by Heresies. And it appears 
that burning the Dead was uled by the Greets, in the Time of 
the Trajan War. 

The Philofophers were divided in their Opinions concerning 
Burning: Thofe who were of Opinion, that human podies were 
compounded of Water, Earth or the four Elements, were for 
having them buried or committed tothe Earth. But HMeraciites 
and his Followers, imagining Fire to be the firft Principle of all 
Things, cfteemed Burning as the mott proper ;_ for every one 
thought it the molt reafonable Method, and the mott agieeable 
to Nature, fo to — of nodies, as they might foonelt be re- 
duced to their firtt Principles. 

Esftachius aligned two Reafons why aurning come to be of 
fo general Ufe in Greece. The firlt is, becauie nodics were 
thought to be unclean after the Departure of the Soul, a:d there- 
fore were — by Fire : and the fecond, that the Soul, being 
feparated from the grofs unadtive Marer, might be at Liberty 
to take its Flight to the heavenly Manfions. The Manner of 
Burning the Bodics was thus: the gody was placed upon the 
Top of the Pile, but was rarely burnt without Company ; for 
befides the various Animals they threw upon the Pile, Perfons 
of Quality were feldom burnt without a Number of Slives or 
Captives; they alfo poured into the Fire all Serts of precious 
Ointments and Perfismes ; and they alfo covered the nody with 
the Fat of peafts, that it might confume the Sooner; for it was 
looked upon as a fingular slefling to be quickly reduced to 
Abhes. 


It was alfo the Caftom to throw into the Fire the Arms of tho- 
fe that were Soldiers, and the Garments that the Decealed had 
worn while 7 and the Athenians were very profufe, in rd 
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tuck that fome of theiy Law-givers were fore’ to refrain them 
hy ievere Peaalties from Detrauding the Living by their Libera- 
lity ro the Dead. The funeral Pile was commonly lighted by 
fome of the Deveafed’s nearelt Relations, who made prayers and 
vows to the Winds to alhit che Flame, that the sody might 
quickly be reduced to Athes, 

At the Funerals ef Generals and great Officers, the Soldiers 
with the Reit of the Company made a folemn Proceflion. three 
Times round the Pile, to expre!s their Refpeét to the Deceafed + 
during the Time the Pile wasturning, the Friends of the deceat- 
ed Perfon flood by pouring forth Libations of Wine, and calling 
upon the Deceafed. When the Pile had burnt down, and the 
Flame had ceafed, they extinguified the Remains ot the Fire 
with Wine, which having done, they collected the poncs and 
Afhes. ‘The nones were fometimes wafh'd with Wine and an- 
ointed with Oil. 

To diflinguith the Reliques of the sody from thofe of the 
peafts and Men burnt with it, this was done by placing the 
itody of the Perfon in the Middle of the Pile s whereas the Men 
and the nealls burnt with it, ly on the Sides, “Thefe nones and 
Athes thus collected, they put into Urns, madecither ct Wood, 
Stone, Earth, Silver or Gold, according to the Quality of the 
Perion deceated. 

Buanine of Women, it was the Cuflom of the ancient Brit- 
tains, that when any great Man died (if there was any Occafion 
to be fulpicious as to the Manner of his Death) his Relations ma~ 
de enquiry among his Wives concerning it, and if any of them 
were found guilty they were punithed with Fire and other Tor- 
ments. 

Burnine [with Pbilsjezhers] is defined to be the Aftion of 
Fire upon fome Padadem or Fuel, whereby the Minute or very 
finall Parts of it are torn from cach other, put into a violent Mo- 
tion, and afiuming the Nature of Fire itfelt, fly off i orbem, 
&e. 

Burwtxe, a Name formerly given to an infeétious Difeafe, 
gotten in the Stews, by converting with lewd Womens fuppos'd 
20 be the fame with that now call'd the Pox. 

Buaxixa Glufi, a Machine fo wrought, that the Rays of the 
Sun are colleéted into a Point, and by that means the Force and 
Efeet of thent is heightened to that Degree, fo as to burn fuch 
Objects as it is seca againit. 


To Bu'rxtsn [ drwzir, Fr. drunir, Ital. drunnir, Sp.) to_ 


{mooth, polith or brighten any Metal, &¢. by a violent rubbing 
it with any Thing. 

Bu‘anisner [ grunifexr, F. Brunitere, Ital, Brunidir, Sp.) 
une who polithes, &e. alo a Tool ufed by Engravers, Sc. to 
fmooth their Plate. 

To Buxnisn { with Hunters ] a Term uled of a Hart's 
{preading its Horns after they have been fray'd or new rubb’d. 

Buns (irr, mp, and Part. P.) did burn, have or is burnt, 

Buant, vid. to urn. 

Burnr-Ofering, a Sacrifice in which the whole Victim was 
confum'd with Fire. 

Burr [prob. of durre, F. a Lock of Wool] the round Knob 
of Horn next a Deer's Head; alfo the nurr of the Ear. 

Burr (Burdane, F.) the Plant called alfo Bardock. 

Bure Pump [ina Sbip) a Pump by the Side of the Ship, into 
which a Staff 7 or 8 Foot long is put, having a aure of Wood at 
the End, which is drawn up by a Rope faltened to the Middle of 
it, this is called a Bi/ge-Pump, 

Burr Seed, the Herb sur-flag. 

Bu’nras Pite [ with Goldjmiths and Surgeons] an Inftre- 
ment uled to keep corroding Powders in, as Vitriol, precipi- 
tate, &c. 

Burnet Fiy, an Infect. 

Bu'aeaet Shot [ with Gunners) {mall pullets, Nails, Stones, 
Pieces of old Iron, (7c. put ito Cales, to be difcharged out of 
the Ordnance or murdering Pieces; Cafe-thot. 

Bu‘naow [of pune a Parloir, or synxena, Sax. a Sepulchre, 
or of berborgen, G. hidden] a Rabbet-hole, &r. in a Warren. 

Bu’rsa Pastoris [with Botenijfs} the Herb Shepherd’s- 
Parfe or Pouch, Z. 

Bu‘xrock, aimall Wear or Dam, where wheels are laid in a 
River for the catching of Fish. 

Bursa‘Lis [with Anatomits] a Mufcle of the Infide of the 
— , fo called from its Reitemblance to a Purfe, in Latin 

arja. 

Bunrsa’ria [in Ant. Deeds) the Treafury of a collegiate or 
conventtal Church; the Place of Accounting, Receiving and 
Paying by the Burfers. 

Bursa’rtt, the surfers of a Monaftery or College. 

Bu'rsa - —_ in — fent once a Year as Exhibi- 
tioners co the Univeriities, by cach Presbytery ; by whom . 
are allowed at the Rate of 10: 1. Scots for 4 Yors. ~~ 

Bu'xss [Aurje, F. boric, De. songz, Sax. of durfa, L. a 
Purie, Buger, Gr, all of burg, borrg, Zeut.) the Sign of which 
was former.y fet over fuch Places where Merchants meet, as the 
Roya Exchange, — : 


BU 


To Bu'ast [often can,Sax, boorite, Dax. beriten, Dy. and 
G.] to break alunder. ” 

Burst [/rr. Imp.) did suri. 

Burst é (fer, Part. P.} have or is burlt or burften. 

Buksren 

Bu‘ast, a flat Fit. 

Bu’kr-wort, an Herb 

Bu’aruen, vid. Barden, 

Bu'astsess, a being broken afurder, 

+ Bu'xron [on Shiphiard) a finall Tackle to be fallened any 
Where at Pleajure, coniilting of wwe fingle Pullies ; the Ufe of 
His to hoiit final! Things in and out. 

4 RY; $ [of surah, Sax. a Sing Place or Court, and 
eRay¥§ is a Termination added to the Nan ; 
— as Addermantery. Seg ee 

o Bury [bypizian, or binian, or of bini 
G. to hide] ig inne dead Cor ny ees 

Bu'scu : (Odd Lass Rawis\ srufh-wood, Under-wood. 

Bu'scus 

Buse’Linum [eztadver, Gr] a Kind of great Parfly, L. 

Bu’sn [ prob. ct buiih, Tewt. or duifsm, F, tush, Dun. beg; 
Da.] any Sort ot Shrub, as a Gse/eberry buf, Se. : 

Bus n [vating Term] the Tail of a Fox, 

One G rdin rye Hane rg twerth nwo in rhe Buss. 

This Proverb intimates, Pofleilion is a mighty Matter, and pre= 
cautions us not to run the Hazard of a certain Loj for an wurer- 
tain Gain: and teaches us that FUTURITIES are liable to Di/ 
appeintements ; no depending on Aull! or wil/ HERE AFTER 

and no commanding Teimgs ont of ovr Hands five Tenfes dijian 

from Fruitien, Ut feems to have been borrowed either of the 
Heirever, who ly, NINDS NNDI NOISY NY Do 
or Greeks, who fy, Nurwv os te éteyae Avra To bToLH 
ue dudnts, Hyiod. and the Romans peremptorily fay, Stens 
pretio nom emo; and the French; Miswx vaut xn tenez, gue deuce 
vows Paurez. 

Bu'swter, an Eng/ifh Dry Méafure, containing four Pec! 

8 Gallons Land Mcafure, a 5 Pecks Water Mecture. ee 

To meafure anothir Man's Corn bp one's own Busuer. 
The French fay : Meurer tes autres & fon aune. The Ital. Mi- 
furare gli altri col jae bagette. (To meature others with one’s 
own Ell) All fignifying to judge of another Man Aétions or 
Circumftances by one's own, 

Bu’snets [ofa Cart wheel] certain Irons within the Hole of 
wig Nave, to preferve it from Wearing. 

u'suiness [ofdutfon, F. a wuth) the bem . 

Bu'suy, fallor a . er 

Bu’siness [of byyzian, Sax.) Employment, Work, &&*c. 

Bu'sx [prob. of dx/gue, Fr.] a Sort of Stick of Whalebone, 
Iron, Wood, Ge. worn formerly by Women to keep down their 
Stomachers. 

Bu'sKin if rob. either of Barzarchine, It. or brogken, Du- 
Brodequin, 18 Sort of Boot or Stocking in the Manner of a 
little woot, covering the Foot and Mid-leg, and tied beneath the 
Knee, ufed anciently by Tragedians. ; 


age ED, Wearing Buskins. 

uss 'g, Du.) a {mall Ship or Sea Veil fe 

ne inthe Fericy Pilkey. ' aloebeime 

o Buss [prob. of daciare, It. besdr, Sp, . whence 

baifer,F. and borten, Du.) oki. aes 
Bu'st [éx/Pe, F. bu/ta, t.] a Term in Sculpture ufed for the 

Figure or Portrait of a Perfon in Relieve , thewing only the 

Head, Shoulders and Stomach, the Arms fceming to have been 


lopt off, ufually placed on a Pedeital. ; 
Bu'st [ 4a/fum, L.] a Pyramid or Pile of Wood, w 


’ anciently the godics of the Dead were placed in Order to be 


burnt. 
Bu'stau [du/talis, L.] of or belonging to Graves or Tomb:. 
Bot = mer a with Butter. 
u’starp [Owtarde, F. Ottarda, It. Abutard, 
Pi neg A Sree ; A tarda, Sp.) a Fowl 
To Bu'stie [prob. of bnurtlian, Sax. to ruitle in Armo 
to make a Stir, Noile or harr eee” 7 ™ 4 
Bu'stxe, Stir, Noife or Hurry. 
Bu'stRoPHe [of S's an Ox, and sgoga, Gr. a Turn- 
Bustro'PHt pon ing ] gw. d. the Turning of Oyen in 
ploughing Ground] a ‘Term uled to exprefs a Manner of Writ- 
ing of the ancient Konans, which was as it were in Furrows, the 
firit Line began at the left Hand, and ended at the right, and the 
fecond Line began at the right, and proceeded to the leit, fo that 
the whole pare a Reprefentatian to ploughed Land. 
Bustua‘rtt, a Kind of Gladiators among the Romans, who 
fought about the Bu/lum or funeral Pile of a Perfon deceas'd in the 
pe of tt Obfequies. 
0 Bu’sy [byygian, prob. of biy-a, Sax. a Throng, g. a. 
piety of pufines} to = fel loully. ahha 
usy aga See. is Proverbial Simily is very adequate. 
ag Busy ag aben with one chicken. beokan’ of People 
who make a great Deal of Work and tlir about very trivial Af 


fairs. 


Gils 


BU 
titho wore Busy than thep who habe frag to do. They 


who have no pufineis ot their own are generally buftling about 
and troubling thenielves with other Peoples. According to ano- 
ther Proverb ; - 
Busy Folks are altmeps mrdtling. Spolen of hole officious 
Perions who are always thrutting themielves into other Peoples 
Concerns. ‘The Charaéter of fuch a one is very well expre(s'd 
in a Play call’d the nuly ody. : : 
Bu'sy 2 [byry, gcbyrgon, Sax.) seduloufly employ’d. 
Bu‘sizp 
Bu’r [ bute, Sax. i. ¢ none befides or except him] except, 
befides. é 
Bur [Aowte, F. the End] the extreme and thick Part, as of a 
Musket. . 
9 Fi Bu’rcners. this Company was not incor- 
porated till the 3d of King furres I. then they 
Fi were made a Corporation by the Name of Maf- 
ter, Wardens, and commonalty of the Art and 
Myitery of Butvbers ; yet the Fraternity is an- 
cient; their Arms care, two Axes faltirewile 
Arzent hewscen three Bulls Heads cowped, at- 
tired Or, a Boars Head Gules, betwixt Gg Garbes cert. : 
Bu'rcwen [Soxedvr, F.] a Killer of Cattle, and Seller of their 
Fleth. ” 
‘ dd nwer's Broom, an Herb. <n ; 
uTcHuer-ro'w [doveberie, F. decckéria, It.) a Row of nut- 
cher's-fhops, a Shamples. ‘ ; 
Bu’rcuersixess, butcherly Nature or Action. 
Bu’rcuerr [dovcbery, F. deccheria, It.) a great Slaughter. 
'. «Bu'tcer [éowteilier, F.] an Officer in Noblemens and Prin- 
ces Holes, who xecps the Wine, Beer, and Houfhold-Stores, 
Bu’rierace [in Law} a certain [mpolt upon Sale-Wines 
imported,which the King’s nutler might Require of every Ship 
containing lels than go Tun. a 
Bu’trrersnir [ot dovteriler, F.] the Office of a nutler. 
hires [burepcapl, Sax.) a poacivain or Mariner. 
uta’ CARL 
A Bu’rr [ bute, Sax. bobt, G. dorte, F. and It. ] a large 
Vedffel tor Liqnids ot Wine 126 Gallons, of currans from 15 to 
22 C. Weight. : wo 
A Burt [{ probably of butre, Sax. or of date, or but, F. J a 
Mark to fhoot at. ; , 
_. To Burr [ éuttare, Ital. botten, Dur. dowter, F. to thrult 






mJ] to pufh at or againit with the Horn, as Bulls, Goats, - 
“. 
A Burr [Sea Word] the Endof any Plank which joins to © 


another on the Outfide of the Ship under Water. 

To pring a Burt, (SeaPbraje] a Ship is faid to /pring a putt, 
when a Plank is loofened atone End. - 

Burts {ays the Speétator, are a particular Sort of Men,who are 
fuch provokers of Mirth in Converfation, that it is impoflible 
for a Club or merry Meeting to fab without them ; by which 
fays he I mean, thofe honcit Gentlemen, that are always expos'd 
to the Wit and Raillery of their Well-withers and,Companionss 
that are pelted by Men, Women and Children, Friends and 
Foes, and ina Word ftand 2s Butts in Converfation for every one 


to shoot at that pleafe, I know, fays he fevers] of thele Burrs, : 


who are Men of Wit and Seni, tho’ by fome odd turn of Hu- 
mour, fome unlucky caft in their Perion or pehaviour, have al- 
> ways the Misfortune to make the Company merry. The Truth 
‘of it is, fays he, a Man is not qualified for a Butt, who has not 


.a great Deal of Wit and Vivacity, even in the ridiculous Side of - 


his Character. 
_ fd fupid But is only fit for the Converfation of ordinary 
People: Men of Wit require one that will give them play , and 
bellir himielf in the ablurd Parts of his achaviour. 
A Butr with theie Accomplifhments frequently gets the 
Tala on his Side, and turns the ridicule ify that attack’s 
im. 


BuTrens 3 [Hunting Term) the Burrs or Knobs ofa Deer's * 


Buttons Head, called otherwite Seals. 

Bu‘rrer [deure, F. éutire, It. Gotter, O.and L, G. Bute 
ter,G. Boter, Du. burzene, Sax. Burger, Gr. whence duty- 
rum, Le) a Food made of the Cream of Milk churned. 

Chep who habe goow Sore cf Butter map {pread much 
on their Bread. Lat. Cui mudtusr of piperis etian: oleribus im- 
mijcetr. The Meaning is, that sap. eo have enough and to 
{pare of any Thing a d be freer in the Ufc of it, than thole who 
are but {paringly provided. 


bis Ponep melts like Burrer in the Sun, That is, he | 


fpends it prodigally. The French fay : Sa bourfe a le Flux, 
(His Purfe has a Loofeneis.) The Jtal fay: Le fua dorfa non bad 
Jenco. (His Purle has no zottom.) 

Burren-Boxet, a Nick-name given the Durch, becaufe they 


are great Butter-caters, 


Burrer ts Gatv in the Porning, Stivrr at Aon, Lead © 


at sarght. This Ssying is very cammon, but what Grounds 
there are for it { thall leave undetermin’d. 


BU 

To Burra [with Gatefers} to double and cobtinue doubs 
ling the Bet or Wager in Order tw recover all Lofies at once. 

Lutrer of daticony PCoymrniry) a Mixture of the acid 
Spirits of jublimate Corrotive with the Regulus of Antimony. 

Bu'rren of Tin [with CLymiis] a Compound made of one 

art of ‘Tin ieduced to Powder, and three Paris of tub! mote 
sorrofive. "This Compotition has this tirange Properey, thar at 
is continually fending forth fumes. | : 

Bu'rrer-vLy [burrepe pleze, Sex.] an Infect. 

Bu 'trea-vreern, [butvep-eothip, Sax.) the Great, aroad 
Fore-tecth, ; 

By'rrer-wort [fo called becaule it feels as if it were finear- 
ed with wuticr) the Fiant Dirébire Sanicie, 

Bu'rreay [ol burvene, Sax-j a Place where Victuals are 
fet up. 

Bu’rtes, the Ends or fhort Pieces of ploughed Lands lying in 
Ridges and Furrows. : 

Bu’trock [ Dr. 7. Herb derives the Word of beut, Da. the 
olt of the pone, and Hoh, Sax. the Heugh }) the ssecch or 
Haunch., ; 

Burroce [ofa Ship] is that Part of ber which makes her 
sreadth, right 4 Stern from the Tuck upwards. : 
Pisa Burroce | of a Séip) one built aroad at the Tran- 

Burrock, a vulgar Name for a common Whore. 

Burrock Bali, a vile Ailembly of rakils People of both Sexes, 
who meet under the Pretext of holding a Sort ot Balle, 

Bu Tron ([dewton, FP. dustene, It. ovrin, Sp. decom, Port.) a 
Faitening for Garments. 

, To Bu'vron [doutonmer, FP. abbsttonare, Ital.} to faiten 
with Buttons, 

Bu verses [in AreliteGore] a Kind of Butment built arch- 
Wile, or a Mais of Stone or Brick ferving tor the support of the 
Sides of a Building, Wall, &'¢. 

Buttress ¢ [with Furriers} an Inflrument for. piercing 

Bu traice the Hoof or the Sole of an Horfes Foot that is 
over: grown, or tor paring the Hucf, in Order to fhoo it. 

Bu’rwinx, a Bird, 

Buty'rust Suterni [with Chyenift:] Butter of Lead, a chy- 
mical Preparation called sweet Liquor ot Lead. : 

Bu‘xeous (éwxews, L.) of or like Box. 

Buxv'rexous [évriftr, L.] bearing Box, 

a ase an L.] filken, like Silk. 

_ Bu xum cpom, prob. of buxen,; Sax. i 
amorous, eae ok bickfes. ae eae ee 

Bu'xome LY, wantonly, amoroufly. 

Bu’xus (Botany) the Box-tree or Wood, L. 

. To Buy [bycgean, Sex.) Irr. V. 10 purchafe with Money 

The Buy ER Wants ico Corg, the @eller but cnr. It. Che 
compra ba bifsgno di_cent® occbii, chi vende # ba afi di wn. 
Or, according to the Lat. Caveat emptor. (Let the Buyer look 

Me y 
to himielf.) ‘I'he Seller knows the good or bad Qualities of his 
Commodities, and has more Need of his Tongue than his Eyes. 
Whereas the Buyer can’t be too watchful in this deceiving Age 
in which Tricking in Trade is but too much look'd upon as 
wartantable Cunning, and Ovei-reachin & pales for Wit. 
Fem voi When a Mon can; but when 

o yanting. he muf yi i 
Peres z cha ttt cither borrow or go without, unicis 
+ He that Buys Lard Buys mary Stones; 

He that Buys Fleb Burs cd Pches 3 

He toat Buys Eggs Buys many Shells; 
«Bat be ae Buys = Ale Buys nothing eff. 
: avourite old proverbial Rhine among To 
-. €o Boy apigina Puke. Tobuy a Thing without Geng 
or looking on it. The French fay: Acheter Chat en poche, The 
Atal, fay: Comperar la gatta in saeco. (To buy a Cat in a Bay.) 
That is, to buy a Thing without looking at it, or enquiring in 
to the Value of it. 
pune [Old Records) the Shaft of an Arrow, before it isfea- 


To Buzz [a Word derived from the Similitude of the Sound 
to the Aétion) to make a Noite like Bees, &'¢. to whilper often, 
or {peak often to a Perion about the fame Thing, to inculcate ; 
to {pread abroad i 

Bu'zzarp [ba/ard, F. dozzago, It. Bulart, G.) a Kind of 
large ar aig or Kite 5 alfo a itupid fenteleis Fellow; as a blind 

Go be between Hawk and Buzzaarv. Some interpret this 
Proverb to fignify being a Trimmer or Time ferver } others, to 
be wavering or unicttied in one’s Mind; and again others the 
Being in a dangerous Situation, or being environ'd with Dangers 
on all Sides. 

A Buzzing [éourdonmement, F.] a humming Noife like that 
of Bees. . . 

By [bi, Sax. bp, Du. O. and L. G. bep, H.G.] befide or 
nigh alfo with, as by which; allo one as by Bae allo om 
as by (#.¢. on) hisExample; likewife the efficient Caufe, the 

"ss  Mptive 


ye 


wane oo 6 


CA 
Motive and the Means. Tris alfo us'd for at, in and thro’. 

By the ny, privately 

By ny, Suny by Nurfes to lull their Children afleep. ( Ca- 
faubon derives it ot Bets Car, Gr. to fleep.) 

By py, usd familiarly and chicily to Children, inflead of 
Good By, or God be with you. 

Bre [of By, Sex, a_ dwelling Place, bp, Dan. bpp, Su. a 
Town ] at the End of a Name fignifies a Habitation, as Sou~ 
therly, é&e. 

By Laws, Laws made in Courts lect, or Courts Baron, or by 
particular Companies or Corporations, for their better Regula- 
tion of Affairs. 

By work, /¢e am 

By’Lanper [fo called on Account of its Coafling or Sail- 
ing near the Land) a Kind of fmall twift failing Veffel ufed in 
Flinders, &c. for exporting Merchandifes to England, &e. 

By-siow, a merry begotten Child, a Battard. 

By-enps, (elfifh Ends or Deligns, 

By'ne (urn, Gr.) Barley fleeped, Malt. 

By’ram [among the Turks] a folemn Feltival, a Sort of Car- 
naval, 

Byramitce [among the Turks] a Prefent in the Nature of 
a News-Vear-Gift, given at the Time of that Fettival. 

By-Law [in the Prattich of Scotland] a Law eltablifhed by 
the Confent of Neighbours unanimoufly eletted in the Courts 
called 

By-Law Courts, Courts fomething refembling our Courts 
Lect, or Courts Baron. 

Ry-sraxpers, Lookers on. 

The By-sranpeR fees more than the @amelter. Fr. Un 
Regardant vaut plas qu'un Jeueur. A Gameiter very olten over- 
Inoks his Game by a too great Attention, or perhap’s by being 
ruffi’d or difcompoted at Fortun’es going againt him, whereas 
a Perfon, who looks on with Unconcern has his Thoughts and 
Mind freer to obierve and conlider every Circumitance and Inci- 
dent. 

Byza’xtixe of Byzantium, i.e Conftantinaple. 

Byza'ntixus, a, wm, [in Botanick Writers) growing about 
Conpantinople. 


C. 


C c, Roman, C ¢, Htalick, € ¢, Englit, are the third Let 
ters; and K x, Greet, the tenths and 3, Hebrew, the 
eleventh of their refpective Alphabets. 

C [ in Enzi ] before the Vowels a, ¢ and #, is generally 
pronounced as s as Cap, Corpfe, Cup, &e. ; 

C fin Englijh] before ¢, ce, 4, Fe and 5, is founded like 53 
a3 Cellar, City, exceed, Ceiling, Cyprus. ‘ 

C [in Englifo) generally goes before &3 as back, beck, thick, 
Jock, muck; but if a Vowel follows 4, the ¢ is not fet beiore it 3 
as cuke, pede, firike, firoke, duke. ; 

Tt is better to exprefs the French gue by ck, than as fome do 
publique and not publick; Mufgue and not Mujiré; tho others 
thule to leave the 4 quite out and to write public, Mujic, and 
indeed the & is fuperfluous. ; 
© fin the Titles of Books, In{criptions on Tombs, under Sta- 
tues, Bi) is an Abbreviation of ceatum, Latin an 100, and is 
repeated for cach Hundred, as CCCC, 400. 

C is alfo an Abbreviation of Chryfi, as AC, i.e. Mano 
Chrifti, 1. in the Year of Chritt. 

CC, are Abbreviations of Corporis or Corpus Chrifti, L. i. ¢. 
of the Body of Chrift, as a Student of CC, Corpus Christi Col- 
loge in Oxford. 

Car [p, Heb.j a Meafure of the Hedresor, containing about 
three Pints Engii, or the 18th Part of the Ephab. 

Carata [cabale, F. cabala, It. and Sp. MDP receiving, 
of 559 he received] a traditional or myiterious Doctrine among 
the ancient Jews, which they fay was delivered by Word of 
Mouth to Mies, and by him to the Fathers, and fo tran{mitted 
from Generation to Generation; and at Length about theTime of 
their Captivity in Babylon, colletted into a Body called Miénacth, 
which, with the Commentaries and Gloffes of their Dottors and 
Rabbies, compofe the Work called the Ta/mud, being 7 Volumes 
in Filia. 

Ca'npata [by Chriftians] is taken for the Ufe or rather ab- 
ufe, which Magicians made of fome Part of the Paffages of Scrip- 
ture, and all the Words, Magic Figures, Letters, Numbers, 
Charms, &¢. and alfo the Hermetical Science, are comprized or 
underitood under this Name Cada/a. 

A Casa’t, a Meeting together or Confultation, privately on 
fome Party Matters ; alfo the Perions caballing. . 

To Ca’nat (cabaler, F.] to make Parties, to plot priva- 
tely. P 
Casa List [ cabalifte, F. eabalifta, It. Sp. and L.] a Perfon 
verfed int the Fewi/b Cabala, . 


CA 
Canatt’sticar? [ cudalifigue, FP. cabaliice, Te and Sp. 
CaBaALi’sTicK cabalyiicus, L, BL] of or pertaining io 
the Cabala, 


Cana‘Lier [cadadieur, F.] one who joins in Cabalss a Par- 
ty Man. 

Canauut'ne [calaflinus, L.] of or belonging to an Horfe. 

Canaruine Alses fol cadallinns, L.] a coarler Sort of Aloes 
ufed in Medicines for Hortes. 

Cana'iius [according to the Poets} the winged Horle Pegas 
fut, who as he flew to the Mount Helicon, by a Blow of his 
Hoof, caufed a great Fountain to rife out of a Rock, which was 
thence called Hippocrene. This Fountain was confecrated to 
Apolle and the Mujess and thence it is, that it is feigned, that 
the Poets drank of that Water, to make their Poems to be more 
admired and improved, 

Ca‘sparice, an Herb, otherwife called Hardervort. 

Ca'aaace [prob. of cavolo cabuccio, Ital.) an edible Plant for 
the Pot, well known 

Caspace, whatever is purloin'd by Taylors and Mantua- 
Women from the Rayment they are to makeup. Sce a very 
ludicrous Account of it in the Tale ofa Tus. 

Cannace of a Deer's Head ( with Hunters ] the Burr which 
Parts where the Horns take their Rife. 

Cagpace Worm, an Infcct. 

To Cannace (or purloin) in the making of Cloths; alfo to 
gather toa Head. 

Ca’natn aes F. cuppana, It.) a Cottage, Hut or Booth. 
_ Cansins [ina Ship} little Rooms or Ciofets to lic in, Lodg- 
va ior thes = ey 

a‘Binet (PF. gadinetes, It. gavinéte, Sp. gabinete, Port. 
— in 27 _ Palace, or fh rk Houle ot’ Nobleman; 13 
a Sort of Chett ot Drawers 3 alfo a Kind of litle Trunk to p 
Things of Value in. ee 

The Castner { fecret or clofed } Cowncil, 

Caniner Organ, a {mall portable Organ. 

Cani'ria, Fealts held by the Greets of the Ifland of Lemass 
Téebes, In Honour of fome Samerbracian Deities, called Ca- 

ines. 

Ca’pte [ F.and Sp. Babel, Dy. and L. G. J'a great Rope, 
with three Strands, which is faitened to the Anchor to had a 
Ship falt, when the rides. 

To axbend the Cane [S. T.] to take it away. 

To ferve the Cante 2 [S.T-] is to bind it about with Ro- 

Te teckle the CABLE pes or Clouts, in Order to keep it 
from Galling in the Hofes. 

a pay cheap the Caste [See Term) is to put or hand it out 
a Pace. 

Pay more Ca'nre [with Sailors} is to let it morc out from 
the Ship, that the Bost that carries the Anchor may the more 
eafily drop it into the Sea. 

Tke — ae is well /aid [Sea Term) fignifies it is well wronght 
or made, 

Veer more Cauue [ with Mariner: fignifies to put more 


out. 

Shot of a Canre [with Sailors] is two Cables fpliced or fa 
tened together. 

Sheet Anchor Cane [ofa Ship) is the largelt Cable that be- 
longs to it. 

Casres Length [with Sailors] 120 Fathom. ; 

Canue’e [in Heraldry] as a Crifi Cabke, is aCrofs made of 
two Ends of a Ship's Cable. 

To quoil the Canve [ Sea Phrate] is to roll it up round in a 


Ring. 

Te fplice a Carte [Sea Term) is to join or make two Pieces 
falt together, by working the feveral Strands of it into one an- 
other. 

Ca’suisn [Fore Lez] Broth-wood or Wind fallen-wrood, 

Ca’sxe Tire [Sea Term] the feveral Rolls of aCable, as they 
lie one upon another. 

Capen Flutes (Arcbite?.] fuch Flutes as are filled up with 
Pieces in Form of Cables. 

Caso’cuen? [in Heraldry] is when the Heads of Beafts are 

Capo'ssED born in an Eicutcheon, without any Part of 
the Neck, full-faced. Of the French, Cabocbe, a Head. : 

Ca’purns [with Saifors] fmall Lines made of Rope-varn or 
Spun-yarn, which ferve to bind the Cable of a Ship, and to ma- 
ke up the Sails to the Yard-arms. 

Cacarus’co [i.¢. Shite Fire ] aBoafter, a bragging or va- 
pouring Fellow, Spex. 

Caca’o, a Tree like an Orange-tree, a to its fize and fhape 
ofits Leaves. The Fruit of it is like a Mcion, but full of fmall 
Nats, lefs than an Almond, and is called Cacao. OF this Cdoce- 
date is made. : 

. Cacato’tia Febris [with Phyfciam] a Sort of intertmitting 
Fever, attended with a violent Lovienels, ce. 
Cace’MPHaTon? [xaxtueater of xaxas evilly, and gnu? 
Cace’PuATON to fay, Gr] an harih found of words, as 


when 
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when # begins the next Word afier cum, or when a follew- 
ing Word begins with the same Syllable that the preceding 
en 

Cacue'cTus [ xaxexlis,Gr.] one having an ill habit of 

Cacue'cricus§ body. 

Cacue‘t, a Seal, Fr. thence Lettre de Cachet, a feal'd or 
fecret Letter. 

_ Cacue’xy [xaxikia of neads evil, and Ess Habit, Gr.) an 
i) Habit or Difpofition of Body, when the Nutrition is depraved 
through the whole Habit at once. 

Cacutnna'Tion, a great and unmeafurable Laughter, Z, 

Cacuou, an aromatick Drug, reckoned among Perfumes, cal- 
led alfo Terra Faponica. 

Ca’cuays [<ayeus, Gr.] the catlin that grows on nut-trees, 
goflins on willows, G'c. maple-chats or afh-keys. 

Te Cack [karken, Du. and G. cacare, L.) to cafe the Body 
by going to ftool. ; . 

Ca’cxeren [ of cacare, L.) a Fit ofa loofening pet 

To Ca'cxce [ prob, of kackelen, Da. ] to make a Noile or 
éry asa hen does, when fhe has laid an egg. : 

Ca'cxuer, a Prater, a Tell-tale, a noify Perfon; allo a hu- 
Mmorous word for capons or fowl. 

Cacocuy'Lta [of xaxds bad, and yuads,Gr. chyle] a bad 
chylification, when the humour called chyle is not duly made. 

Cacocuy'my [cacocimia, It. cacochymia, L. xaxoyupia of 
xaxd¢ bad, and yupds humour, Gr.] abundance of corrupt hu- 
mours in the body caufed by badnourifiment or ill digeftion, 

Cacona'mon [xaxodcivev of naxds, and daiuev,Gr. a 
Spirit] an evil Spirit, a Devil. ; 

Cacopamon [4frofigy) the 12th Houle of a Scheme or Fi- 
gure of the Heavens ,fo termed on Account of the dreadful Signifi- 
cations of it, a3 great Loffes, [mprifonment, &c. 

Cacoe’rnes [xaxendis, Gr.] an evil cultom or manner. | 

Cacok’THES ar Surgeons) a Boil, Botch or Sore, hard to 
be cured 5 a malignant Dileate. 

Caco’Locy [of cacologia, Ls of xaxis and xsy@ a Word J 
an evil Speaking. 

Ca'coruacy [xaxogayia, Gr.] a Devouring. 

Ca’coruony [cacophonie, F. cacsfonia, Ital, cacophonia, Lat. 
xaxopwvia of xaxcs and gewn, Gr. ] a bad tone of the voice pro- 
ceding from the ill Difpofition of the Organs or Inftruments.. 

Cacopny’xx [cacophyxta, L. of xaxas and gu¥ the Pulle, 
G@r.Jabadpulfe. 

Cacorura‘cy [with Phyfcians] in Indifpofition of Body; 
particularly in thofe Parts that convey the Nourifhment, 

Cacory’ruaus [of xaxds bad, and pyduds the Pulfe, Gr.] 
an unequal Pulfe. : 

Cacosr'stata [ with Logiciens ] Arguments propofed be- 
tween two Perfons, that will ferve as well for the one as the 
other; as, you ought to forgive bim becaufe be is a CBild mmm 
No, for that Reajon I will, beat him, that be may be better heres 
after. 


Cacosto’macnus [of xaxds and seuayes,Gr.} one who 
has a bad Stomach. 

Cacosy'ntTHETon [xaxocurdecia of xaxts and suvdsere, 
Gr.] a faulty compofition or joining together of Words in a Sen- 
tence. 

Cacorro'riy [ xaxezespia of xaxds and respi Nourith- 
at a bad Nutriment proceeding from a Depravation of the 

Cacorte’cuny [cacotecbmia, L. of xaxdg and 7exvn, Art, 
Gr.) a hurtful Art or Invention. 

Cacoty’cue [with A/rofogers] i. e. bad Fortune; the fixth 
Houfe of an altrological Figure. 

Cacoruy’xta [xexoputia, Gr.) a bad Pulfe. 

Cacoze’tia [xaxofnaia of naxis and Cia, Gr. Zeal) an 
evil Zealoufnels. 

Cacoze’Lia [Rbetor.] perverfe Imitation, Affectednefs, 

Cacoze’Lum [a Term uled by Rbetoricians] when a Speech 
is faulty by Impropriety of Words, Want of Coherence, Redund- 

» Obicurity, Ge. 
hues, [xex]&, Gr. a Kind of Thiftle] an Artichoke, 

Cacu’natum [xaxx'Caaov, Gr.}] an Herb good to heal the 
Biting of Serpents, chickweed. _' 

To Cacu’minate [ cacuminatum, L.] to make fharp or 
copped. 

aDa’veER, a dead Carcafs. 

Capa'verous [cadavero/us, L.} of, or like, or belonging to 
a dead Careafs. 

Cava'rians [of "91, Arad. power] a Set of Mahometans 
who attribute the Aétionsof Men to Men alone and not to any fe- 
eret Power, determining the Will ; contrary to the Reit of theMz- 
_ fulmen, who are ftriét Predeftinarians. 

Cansate Fly? an Infect which is a good Bait for a Trout. 

Cap Worm 

Cane [of cadus, L.] aSort of Barrel or cask. 

Cave Lamb, a young Lamb, weaned and brought up by 
hand in a Houfe. 


Phat 
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[among the Turks] a chief Magiftrate, the 
one over Lejir djia, and the other over 


einicaiee 

_ CADELI'sner 
recede, 

. Ca’pence [F. cadenza, It. curencia, Sp. eadentia, L.] the 

End or Fall of a Period or Sentence, 

Cape’xces [in Singing) are whe fame with Points and Vir- 
gxla's in Dilcourle, 

Caps'’wcr [with Hor/emen ] is an equal Meafure, or Propor= 
tion obferved by a Horfe in all his Motions, when he's thorougly 
managed, and works jullly at-gullop, ¢erra a terra, and the air's, 
fo that his Motions or Times have an equal Regard to one an- 
other, that one does not embrace or take in more Ground than 
the other, and thar the Horfe obferves his Ground regularly. 

Cavewnce [ in Dapeing ] is when the Steps follow the Notes 
and Meafures of the Mufick. 

Capewnce [with Oraters] when the Sounds end agreeable to 
the Ear, 

Cave'nce, in Verfe or Profe, is formed ‘by the Difference 
of Time in pronouncing; this is more diftinguithable in the 
Greek and Latin Tongues, than in the living Languages; but 
there can be no Verfe, where cadence does not fine, if there be 
any Poetry without ir, 

Cavence [with Pests] acertain Meafure of Verfe varying as 
the Vere varies. 

Cavence [in Mujck } is a Kind of Conclufion of the Tune, 
which is made of all the Parts together in feveral Places of any 
Key. See Cés/e. 

Ca'pEnt (cadens, L.] falling down. 

Cave’nr boujes [with Afrsloger:] are the third, fixth, ninth 
and twelfth Houles of a Scheme or Figure of the Heavens ; they 
being thofe that are next from the Angles. 

; Sore a Fel Brother of a Family, who ferves in the 

Caper’ rmy without being enter'd in the Lift, nor re- 
ceives any Pay, Fr. 

Ca’pew, a& Straw-worm. ; 

Capizapeti'tE, a Kind of Stoick Sef atnong the Muhore- 
tans, who affect an extraordinary Gravity in Word and Aé@tion. 
They avoid Feafting and Diverfion. Thofe of them who inha- 
bit on the Frontiers of Hungary &c. agree in many ‘Things with 
the Cérijfians, They read the Bible in the Scavomick 'Tranfla- 
tion, as well as the Alcoran; and hold that Mudbemet was the 
aon Spirit, who defcended ou the Apofiles in the Day of Pen- 
tecoit, 

. Capvcae, a round Frame of Wood, on which Hawks are car- 
tied by the cadgers in order to be fold. 

Ca'p1 [among the Turks, &c.} a Magiftrate, 
ce of Peace. 

Capite’suer [among the Tzrts) a chief Juttice. 

A Ca’pma, the leait Pig which a Sow has at one Fare. 

Ca'pMta feaduse, Gr.] a Mineral, whereof there are two 
Sorts, waturn/ and artificial. 

Natural Capmta, is either that which contains metallick 
Parts and is calied Codwit, or that which contains fone, call'd 
is Calaminaris, 

rtificial CapMia, is prepared from copper in furnaces, and 
is of five Sorts. The firlt is called Botrytis, being in Form of a 
Bunch of Grapes; the fecond Oftricitiz, becaule it refembles a 
Sea Shells the third Placetis, becaule it refembles a crult ; the 
fourth Capriflis; and the fifth Ce/emites, which hangs round 
the iron Rods, with which they ftir the Copper in the Furnace. 

Cavmia Oficinarum, Tutty. : 

Capmiras, a precious Stone having blue Specks in it. 

Canri‘res, a Kind of Religious among the Alabemetans, 
who live a kind of monattick Life. On Friday nights they pafs 
the greateft Part of the Night in running round, holding each 
others Hands, inceflantly crying out Héai, i. c. Living, one of 
the Names of God, in the mean Time one of their Number plays 
onthe Flute, They are allow’d to quit their monaltick Like, 
and matry if they pleafe ; but pon condition of wearing black 
Buttons on their Garment to dittinguifh them. 

Capu'ca Bena (Civil Lace) Eicheats, goods fallen or forfeit- 
ed ro the King, Z. , 

a a of or pertaining to the Caduceus or Mercury's 

and. 

Capu'cerus, a Staff or whire Wand, which Heraids or Am- 
baffadors carried when they went to treat of Peace, L. . 

Canuceus, the Wand or Rod that Apollo gave to Mercury, in 
E xchange for the feven-ftringed Harp. The Poets to this Rod 
afcribe the Virtue of appeafing Differences} and alfo two other 
Properties, as conducting Souls to Hell, and delivering them 
from thence, and to caufe and difturb Sleep. But a3 to the firit 
of its Virtues or Propérties, Mytdologijts fay, that it means no 
more than the Power of Eloquence, which fatisfies the Mind, 
compote the Heart, and brings Men firft to Reajon, and then to 

eace. . 

Capvu’cus Maorbus [ with Phyficians } the falling Sicknefs, a 

Difeafe fo named, becaufe thofe affected with it fall down on a 


or Sort of fulti- 


ms 
Capv'ke [cadugut, F. caduco, It.] Crazy. 
2K ° Cecum 
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Caccum Pntefitwn Lizat.] the blind Gut, fo called becaule 
one End uf itis that up, to that the ordure and chyle both pais 
our and come into the same Gut. 

Cattia‘ea, the Arteries of the Stomach, which accompany 
the Branches of the Gate-vein. 

Caticoust [cvticola, bl.) a Saint, an Inhabitant of Hea- 
Ver. 

Caurrerous? [califer, L.] bearing or apholding heaven. 

Cx te et eld L. 

Caxirotenr [calipsteas, L.) heavenly mighty. 

Ca Lo’stomMy framers of xsiA hollow, and eiue the 
Mouth, Gr.] is when the Word is as it were obfeured or pent 
within the Mouth, asin a cave, and is heard in the recels. 

To Ca'ment [with Paracelians] is to calcine after a pecu- 
liar Manner with corrofive Liquors ; but aa Helmont more pro- 
perly calls it luting. 

Cara, an Onten, bo. : : 

Crav’ceous (carulenz,L.J of a blue azure colour, like the 
Sky. ; 

Cr‘sar [ofeesura, Lo a entting] a Title or Name given to 

_the twelve Emperors of Reete who tuccecded Julians Carfar. 

Crsa‘rian Oneration? [in Surrery] a cutting open the bel- 

Crsarean Suction é ly ofthe mother in order to the tak- 
ing out the child, beeaule Carfer was thus born. 

Cr'sura, acut,agath, a notch, L. a 

sysura fin Grect and Lat, Poctry] a Figure, when there 
cares an odd Syllable afer a Foot, and that Syllable ends the 
Word. ‘This Figure is fo necetfary, that few Verfes can be ma- 
de tw run fineoth without it, and it is fourfold 5 Tréersimerss, 
Penthericeris, Hepbtbemimeris and Euncmimeris, 

Ca’rtax, a Perfian Veit or Garment. 

Cag [of cague, F-} a \ eile] of Wood containing about 4 or § 
Gallons. ; 

Cace [P. prob. of cares, Le a Pit, gadbia, Ital. Jau'a, Sp. 
gayols, Port.) a Dev ice tor keeping Birds in, 

Cact-Work [in a Sdip] the uppermolt carved Work of the 
Hull. . 

Ca‘cta (Old Reeards)] a Bird-cage or coop of hens. 

To Cajo'Le [Lcayoler, F.} to flatter, to coaks, tv footh. 

To Cajore, to Hatter, coax, wheedle, court or fawn upon. 

Cayo'Ler, a Wheedler, coaxer, ese. 

Cayo'Lerre [eajoleric, F.] a Fawning upon, vain Praife, 
Fhattery. ; ; 

Camacam? [in the Ofteman Empire) a Lieutenant, an 

CAIMACAN $ Officer of great Dignity, of which there are 
three : one attends the Grand Signior, another the Grand Vi- 
zier, and the third is Governour ot Conjlantinople. 

Cat'MaN, a crocodile. 

Car'sires, fo called of Cain, becaufe they efteemed him as 
their Father; a Sett of ancient Hereticks. 

Cat'sson, a covered Waggon or carriage for Provifions and 
Ammunition for an Army. 

Car'sson [ Gunnery] a wooden 
cheit, containing 4 or 6Bombs; or fil- 
led only with Powder, which the Be- 
fieged bury under Ground, in order to 
blow up a Work that the Befiegers are 
like to be Mafters of. Thus after the 

Bonnet has been blown up by the Mi- 
ne, they lodge a caiffon under the Ruins of it, and when the 
Enemy has made a Lodgment there, they fire the Caijfim by 
the help of a faucis, and blow 7 that Poft a fecond Time. 

Carrie [cattion, It. cbetif, F. vile, defpicable ] a miferable 
Slave, a lewd Wretch; a pitiful, forry Fellow. 

Car'tirty, wickedly, &e. 

Caxe fRacken, C. Brit. bag, Den.) a Kind of Bread, or flat 
Loaf, made with Fruit, Spice, Milk, &e. 

To Caxe, join or melt together into one, as coals do in 
rurning. 

Ca‘Laner, the Far of a fmall Creature in Germany, called a 
Calaber. 

Caxa’pe [with Horemen} is the defcent or floping declivity 
of a riling manage ground 3 png Fe {mall entrance upon which a 
Horic is rid feveral times down, ing, put to a fhort gallop, with 
his toreshams in the Air, to make him learn to ply or bend his 
Haunches ; and for his ftop upon the aids of che calves of the 
jegs, and the ftav of the bridle and caveffon feafonably. 

Cata’ex, an Eat Indian Mineral, lately found. 

Catamary [ralemar, F. calamayo, lt.) a Sort of Fith. 

Carama’caostis (xaaaudzgerss, Gr.) the Herb Sheer- 
Gratks.  Gramen Tomentefum. 

» CALAME’LANOS, {weet Mercury. 


Catamina’rts Lapis, the Calamine Stone, which being 





mixed With copper, changes it into a yellow Metal called Brais,’ 


and adds a weight to it; but diminifhes its malleability 5 it is 
jgund in veins or icams running between socks, and is dug like 
lead ort. . 
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Ca’tamine [cadamine, F. calamina,¥t.} the fame as Lapiz 
talarminaris. 

Ca'camint [ealament, FB. talamento, It. calamintha, L. x2- 
AauirSn, Gr.] the Herb Mounrajn-mint. 

Fe "o CaLaMi'st RATE (calantijtratum, L,}to curl or frizzle the 
ir. 

Cara'mrres (or Rama viridis} a green Frog. 

Cata’mitus (Old Lex} a Gag to be put into the Mouth of 
Dogs to hinder them from barking. 

Cata’mitous [calamitevx, F, calamitefe, It. andSp. of ca- 
lamitefis, L.] milerable, wretched. 

CaLa'mrrousyess, fulnets of calamity. 

Ca'LaMus aromatico:, a Kind of Ruth growing in the Le- 
vant about the Bignefs of a Goofe-quill, called alfo Acurus, 

Cara‘miry [ealamite, P. calamitd, It, ealamidad, Sp. cale- 
mitas,L,.) Milery, Wretchedness, Aifildtion. 

fto CALAMITY fo gtiebous ag ro be mithout Bonp. Sp, 
No ay mal tan lajlimers, .ime ne tenér dinére. This Proverb is 
probably founded upon a Suppofition that Money can purchafe 
every Satisfaction, and remove every Inconveniency ; But as 
there are feveral calamitics which all the Money in the World 
Sieh remedy, they are more grievous than the Want of Money 
it-felf. 

Catamus /eriptorius, a writing Pen, L. 

Caramus jeripterius [with Anatom@s] a Space or Dilatation 
about the fourth Ventricie of the Brain, fo called becaute the 
Form of ir refermbles that of a Quill. 

Cara‘’ncium [ dat. Writers} challenge, claim or cifpate. 

Ca Bae [ caleche, F. catejiat, Mt.) a fmall open chariot. 

CaLo'cu 

Caratuta’sa [Botany] a Sortof violet Flower, which has 
no Scent, and {pringing in /utumn, L. 

Catca’neus? [ dnatomy } the Hecl-Bone, it Jics under the 

Os Carers §  Ajfragaias, to which it is articulated by the 
ra and behind it is a large Tuberance that makes the 

ech. 

Carca’stuum, Vitriol rubefied, L. 

Ca'iear, a Spur, L 

Catcar (with Chymifis) a calcining furnace. 

CaLcar bith Betan.) is when the Bottom of a Flower runs 
out intoa Point, as Delphinium, Larks-heel, &¢, 

CALCATRIPHA Nees Betanifts) the Herb Lark-fpur. L. 

Catce’a (dat. Deeds) a Road or High-way maintained with 
Stones and Rubbith. 

Catcea’kuM atio (Old Records] the Work of repairin 
high Ways, done Oe eile ‘enants. 3 earritg 

Carcea’va 2 (Old Deeds) a caufey or caufeway. 

Catce’TumM 

Ca'tceaten [calecatus, L.] Shod, or fitted with Shoos. 

Catcepo'’xivs, a Sort of precious Stone. 

Catcnorpe'a [in Anat.) are three little Bonas in the Foot, 
which with others, make up that Part.of the Foot fucceeding the 
Ankle, the fame that Fadlopius calls Cuneiformia, becaufe they 
are fhaped like Wedges. 

Carerrraca [of calewlus, a Stone, and frango, L.. to break] 
a Kind of Herb, a Sort of Saxifrage, L. 

Catctna’tion [F. calcinazione, It. } is the Solution of a 
mixt Body into Powder by the Help of Fire, or any corroding 
Things, as Mercury, Aqua Fortis, &c. 7 

CaLcination Philsjopbical, is when Horns, Bones, Hoofs, 
fc, are hanged over boiling Water (or other Liquor) till they 
have loft their Mucilage, and will eafily be powdered. 

Carcination [of Flint:, &c. ] is performed by melting the 
Lead in an carthen Pan unglazed, keeping it ftirring over the 
Fire with a Spatula, till it is reduced into a Powder. 

CaLcinaTion af is performed by putting the Metal 
into a large earthen Pan wnglazed in a great Fire, ftirring it trons 
_— to ‘Time for 36 Hours, then taking it off and letting hi 
cool, 

Cater’satory, 2 Veilel to calcine Metals in. 

To Catci'ne [ calcimer, F, caleinare, It. cakcinar, Sp. of 
calx, L.) to burn to a Ca/x or cinder. 

WW To Catcine [in Cbyrtical Writers) is expretied by 
this Charatter. 

Carcrtra’ra [with Boteni?s) the Star-Thitle. 

To Ca'ccrtrate [caltitratum, L.) to kick. 

Carcrtro'se [calertrofus, L.) kicking or tpurning much. 

Carco’craruist [of xarntyerr®, of xdaxn@ Brafs, and 

¢@’gew to engrave, Gr.) an Engraver in Brats. 

Carco’crarny (xadneyezoia, Gr.) engraving in Brats. 

To Ca’tcutate [ caleuler, F. calcolare, Ital. calewldr, Sp. 
calewlare, L.] to caft Accounts, to compute or reckon 5 alfo to 
model or frame a Difcourie. 

Carcura’ti0n [ralul, F. calcole, It. cadewls, Sp. of calex- 
Jatio, L.} is a calting of Accounts, Reckoning, and is either Al- 
gebraical or Numerical. 

a aa t1 [Anatomy] little Stones in the Bladder and Kidn~ 
cys, L. 

Cacevio'se [calca/s/uz, L.] full of Stones or Gravel. 

Can- 
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Carctia'roRyY, pertaining to calculation, 
CaLeuLo'siTy ( cdalofee,L-} fulnets of Stones, fr. 
‘a’LcuLus, a fimall Pebble or Gravel Styne; alfo a Counter 
to caft Account with; alfo the Stune in the Bladder or Kidneys 
ofa baman Body, L. 

Carcutus Situs (with MurhMraticians) a new Kind of Cal- 
exlus founded on the confideration of the Situation of Quantities, 
and not of their Magnitudes. : 

Caccucus Expsnentialis (with Mathemat.) a Method of dit- 
fering exponential Quantities,and fumming up the Differentials or 
Fluxions of exponentials. 

Carecutus diffcrentialis (with Mathematicians) is a Method 
of differencing Quantities ; or of nding an infinitely {mall Quan- 
tity, which being taken infinite Times, Shall be equal to a given 
Quantity. ; : ; 

Carcucus Lategralis _ Mathem.) is a Method of inte- 

rating or ‘umming up Fluxions or diticrential Quantities, i. ¢. 
Rom a differential Quantity = to find the Quantity from 
whofe Diferencing the given differential Refults, 

Catca’ria [Old Records) a cauldron or copper. 

Cat pron, tice Cauldron. 

Carera’crion [calgazione, It. of calcfafio, L.) a heating 
or warming, L. 

Cateraction [ with Philsfepbers) is the exciting or pro- 
ducing heat in a mixt ag & 

Caveraction [in Pharmacy) isa Way va or on fimple 
er compound Medicines by a moderate Heat of the Sun, Fire, 
cog 

Cacera’cTive, caufing Warmth. 

Carera’ctory [ot ea/efudio, L.] warming, heat 

A Carzgra’crory [calefaderium, L.} aRoom in a Monaf. 
tery where the religious Perfons warm themfelves. 

Catera’croriness [of ca/efactis, L.] warmth, a being ma- 
de hot. 

To Ca'tery [of calefacere, L.) to heat or make warm. 

Ca’cenpar [calendrier,F. calendario, It. and Sp. Calender, 
Dx. and G. is derived of Caleada, L. i. ¢. the firft Days of 
every Month] it isan annual Book commonly call'd an d/ma- 
nack, wherein the Days of the Month, the Feltivals, the Sign 
the Sun is in, the Sun's Rifing and Setting, the changes of t 
Moon, €2'¢. are exhibited. 

There have been feveral corrections and reformations of the 
Calendar, the firlt was made by Numa Pompilivs, and this was 
afterwards much improv'd by Falins Caesar, and thence was cal- 
led the Julian Account, which is Still retained in Zag/and and 
fome other Places, and is called Old Strive. ‘ 

Te was again refurm’d by Pope Gregory XIII, which Account 
he commanded to be received, and it is in molt Reman Catholick 
eountries, and is called the Gregoriea Calendar, and by us New 
Stile; and it now begins eleven Days before ours. 

Carenver [calendre, F.] a little Intect. 

Cacenpér, an.Engine to calender with. 

To Ca’LENDER | gehen F ] to preis, {mooth, and fet a 
Glofs upon Linnen, &¢. alfo the Engine itielf. 

A Ca'Lenprer, the Perfon whole tradc it is, 


Ca’Lenps [calendes,F. calendi, It. calerdas, Sp. calenda,T. 
of naddw, Gr. to call] the firt Day of every Month among the 
Romass, who ere | counting their Morths by the Motion of 
the Moon, had a Pri sppaiened, whofe Bufinefs it was to ob- 
ferve the Times of the New Moon, and when he had {cen it, gave 
Notice to the Prefident over the Sacrifices, who called the P... 

together, and declared to them how they were to reckon the 
suntil the Nowes, pronouncing the Word x2aie five Times, 
if the Nones happen'd on the fifth Day, or feven Times if they 
"don the feventh Day of the Month. . 

his Subftantive has no Singular Number. 

@t the Greek Catenns. Lat. 44 Graecas Calendas, Or, 
according to our Englifh Proverbs : dt fatter Lammas, Wher 
the Devil is blind; or, When two Sundays come together. "Chat 
is, never. The German fay: On ®t, Aimmermebrs. Cage. 
(On St. Never's Day.) or, 3u Phingften auf dem Epfe. (Ac 
Whit-Suntide on the Ice.) or, tenn Der Teufel fromm wird, 
(When the D - - -1 becomes righteous.) 

Cave’xputa [among Botani/?s} Marygolds. 

Catantu’ne [with Pby/-) an inflammatory Fever, attended 
with a Delirium, in which the difcaled Perfons faney the Sea to 
be green Fields, and, if they are not hinder'd will leap over 


Caus'sn, fee Cala, 
Catr i Sax.] the Young of a Cow. 
Car [Hunting Term) a male Hart, or a Hind of the firlt 


car. 
Sea-Catr, a large Fith with a Velvet {potted ks 
Fleth of which is like that of a fucking Pig. cuppa 
be who will Geal a Carr will ral a Com. H. G. etter 
tin mall Fiche, iebit auch cine Rube. We fay likewile: He 
that will fleal a Pin will flea la Pound. That is : He, whole 
Conicience will let him take ;iny Thing unjuitly, tho’ of never fo 


” Writing, Gr.) fair, handfome 
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{mall a Value, won't boggle at ftealing Things of a greater Value, 
if they fall in his Way. 

Cati'sen [calitre, F.) the Bore of a Gun. 

Ca’tiaxep [in Gunnery) meatured with caliber or caliper 
compafies. 

Ca'tice [in Betanick Writers] with a Cup; Cadiciéus, with 


cups. 

Ca'tice [of Calicut in the Ea/t-Jndies} a fort of cotton cloth 
brought from thence. 

Ca’tip [ealds, It, of cafidus, L.) hot. 

Caripity 2 [ caliditd, Ic. cadiditas, ©.) heat. 

Ca’Lipness 

Ca'Lipuct [calidu@us, L.) pipes and canals to convey heat, 
difpofed along the walls of houfes and rooms, to convey heat to 
feveral remote Parts of the houle from one common furnace. 

Ca’LipuM inmatum [in the modera Phils/cpby) or innate heat, 
is that Attrition of the Parts of the Blood, which is occalioned by 
its circular Motion, and efpecially in the Arteries, 

Carica’tiox, Dimnefs of Sight, Blindnefs, ZL, 

Catroinous [caliginofus, L.) full of Obfcurity or Darke 
nefs, Dim. 

Cati’cinousxess, Darknefs, Pullnefs of Obscurity. 

Cari’Per 2 [with Gunners) the Bignets, or rather the Dias 

CaLi‘ver meter of a Piece of ce, or any other 
Fire Arms, at the Bore or Mouth. 

Ca‘tirers (in Gauging] an Inftrument like a fliding Rule to 
embrace two Heads of any cask to find the Length. 
Ca‘Liper Compaffes Fart an Initrument for finding the 
Diameter of a Ball, and Bore of a Gun. 


Ca’Lipn, the firit ecclefiaftical Dignity among the Saracens, 
or the Name of a foveraign Dignity among the Madometun;, 
veited with abfolute Power over every Thing relating both to Re- 
ligion and Policy, 

Cauipo'prum [O/d Records) a fort of Galofhes, or cafes to 
wear over fhocs. . 

Caui'ver, a rr Gun ufed at Sea. 

Ca'tix (with Botanits] the green cop out of which 
wef ae rs its] : g : : comes 

ALIxtTins [among the Roman Cutholicks] a Na iy 
to fuch of them > pres eric of the ~sseasoed Ae both Kinds 
and alfo to thote of the Sentiments of Ca/ixtus. . 

To Carn? [ealfader, F. calafatare, le. calafatedr, Sp. hal. 

ToCaux§ faetern, Du, andL. G.) with Shipwrights, is 
to drive Oakum or {pun Yarn into all the Seams, Rends, tec. of 
a Ship, to keep out the Water, 

Ca’txinc Irons (with Sdipcorights) a Sort of iron chizzels 
which being well laid over with hot Pitch, are ufed to drive the 
Oakum into the Seams between the Planks. 

To Cart (kafver, Dan. prob. of xeasw, Gr.) to exhort or 
require a Perfon to comes alfo to name. 

Catt [ among Ferders} a Sort of artificial Pipe made for 
catching Quails, Ge, 

Catt, a calling, Invitation, Vocation. 

Catt, a Sort of Whille us'd by Boatswains on Board of 
Ships. 

Caut [with Hunters] a Leffon blown upon the Horn to come 
fort the Hounds. 


Catzat's, a precious Stone like a Sapphire, of a Bright, green 
colour. 

Ca‘LLIMER ; with Archite?s] the Bulk, Thicknefs.' 

Ca’LiipRe otime or Diameter of any round Thing. : 

Catrimie’rnarum [of xfAA® Reauty, and Satzaeg the 
Eye-brows, Gr.) a Medicament with which Women ufe to make 
their Eye-brows black, to render them more beautiful. 

Catticrs’as é fseeuasien Gr. & [With Anctomifs) 

Caturcrs’on § [xarrryeion, 7" a glaridulous Sub- 
ftance in the Mefentery, lying near the Bottom of the Stomach : 
Tn a Hog it is called the Sweetbread, in Beafts the Burr, Z. See 
Pancreas. ; 

Ca'tutp (catlidus, L.) crafty, cunning, 

Cattrorry 2 [ealliditas, L.) craftinefs, cunningnefs. 

CaLLrpyess 

Catii'conon [xaaaiporey,Gr.) the Herb Knot-Grals, 

CaLucrarny [eesAjeaps of xaaade fair, and exon 

riting. 

CaturLoay [callilegia, L. of naarsacpia, Gr.) an Ele 
gancy of Diction. 

Catirore [Karriern, of xaanis fair good, and 3. Voice, 
if the Mother of @rpbews, and one of the Mules, fuppos'd to 
be the Prefident of heroick Verfe. : 

Catii'price Peried, a Period or Cycle of 76 Years, which 
was invented by Ca/ippus to improve that of Metom, 

Catxo'siry [valinitd, It. caloiddd, Sp. calloftas, L.) cal+ 
lousne(s, hardnefs oe thicknefs of the Skin, produced com- 
monly by much labour, 


Ca’tLirnrix [among Betanifs) the Herb Maiden-hair. 
Ja’LLousness [ callofitas, L.) hardnefs, brawnineis. . 


Ca La 
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Ca'trous { caliewx, F. calisfe, It. of caliofus, Ls] hardy 


rawny, having a thick Skin. 

Ca’tiow, unfledg'd, #. ¢. not covered with Feathers, {po- 
ken of Birds. 

Ca’txus, hard Aeths alfo brawn or hardnefs of skin. 

Cantus [with Surgeons] a kind of Nodus or. Ligature, which 
joins the extremities of a fraétur’d bone, a fort of glewy fub- 
fiance, which grows about broken bones, atid ferves to folder 
them. 

Caum [calime, F. calmo, It.) quiet, fill. 

A Catm (Sea Term) uted when there is not a 

A Stark Catm ¢ breath of wind. 

To Caum [ calmer, F. calmare, It. acclmadr, Sp.) to ap- 
peale, to itill, to quiet, to pacify., : 

CaLMLy, quietly, ftilly. 

Jn a cath Sea ebtrp Gan is Wilot. 

That is, where there is no want of skill every Man has e- 
nough, or every one has knowledge enough till he be put to 
the Trial. It is generally made uls of to thole, who are ever 
bragging of their great skill, where they know: they can’t be 
Giiprov’d, or where there is no Opportunity of trying them. 

Ca’tmness [calme, F.] flilnels, compolure of mind. 

Ca'tomen, Merenrins dadcis, or (weet fublimate. 

Carort'rick [calorificws, L.] making hot. ) » 

Cato’rre, a cap or coif of hair, fattin or other huff, now 
nfed as an ecclefiaftical ornament in France ; a red Calotte is 
the badge of a Cardinal. 

Carotre [with drchite?:] a round cavity or depreffure in 
form of a cap, lathed and plaillercd, to ledien the rifling of a 
moderate chapel, &«¢, which elie would be too high for other 
pieces of the apartment, . 

Cato’vers? Monks or Religious in Greece, and eliewhere, 
- Catoceks § who live a retired, auitere life, falt much, cat 
no bread till they have earn’d it, and {pend molt of the night in 
weeping. 

Ca'tsounns, a fort of linen-drawers worn by Turks. 

Ca‘urna [xdaSn, Gr.) the plant called a marigold. 

Ca'traors [coltpappe. Sex, Cheuje-traps, F.] See Chan/- 
St-traps. : 

Ca’LTRops, an herb. 

Ca‘LQuinc Sa Painters) is where the backfide of any 

Ca'LKING elign is covered with a black or red colour, 
‘and the ftrokes or lines are traced through on a copper plate, 
wall, or any other matter. . 

Ca‘tva [with Anatomijs) the Scarf or upper part of the 
head, fo named becaufe it firft grows bald. 

Carva‘ria, the fame as Calva. 

Ca‘tvary [in Herasdry) as a crols calvary, is fet 
on Iteps to reprefent the Crofs on which our Saviour 
fuffered on Mount Ca/vary, as here annexed, 

To Cave, to bring forth a Calf. 

Caves ssour, a kind of herb. 

Ca’tyinism [calvinifme, F. calvinifms, It.] the dogtrine 
and (entiments of Calvin and his fellowers, as to matters of re- 

10D. 
a’evinist [calviniffe, F. calviniffa, It. and Sp. ] one who 
holds the Tenets of Joba Calvin, — ; 

CaLvini'sricaL, of or pertaining to Ca/oin or his Opi- 
nuons. 7 

Ca‘Lvity [radeutas, L.] baldnefs of the] Head, 

Cauyi'ties [in Medicine] baldnels, the falling off of the 
_ hair, without being able to grow again. —_ 
Ca'tumet, or Pipe of Peace [among the Virginian In- 

0 dians] is a large tobacco-pipe made of red, black, or 
ey white marble; the head is finely polifhed, and the 

” quill which is commonly foot and br an long, 

t-7\ is made of a pretty ftrong reed or cane, adorn’d with 
Hien feathers of at et interlaid with locks of wo- 





mens hair: Thev tye to-it two wings of the moit cu- 
rigus birds they can find, which makes their Calumet 
fomething refemble Mercury's wand. This pipe is a 
pats and fafe-conduét among the allies of the Nation 
who has given it. and in all embailics the ambatlador 

carries it as the fymbol of peace ; and they are gene- 
mally perfuaded that a great misfortune would befall them, if they 
Violated the publick faith of the Calumet. 

All their enterpriles, declarations of war or conclufions of 
peace, aswell! as all the reft of their ceremonies, are confirmed 
with this Calumet; they fill that pipe with the beit tobacco 
they have, and then prefent it to thofe with whom they have 
concluded any great affair, and then fmoke out of the fame after 
tiem. 

To Catu'mntate [calomnier,F. calunuiare It. caluniar, 
Sp. calumniare, L.} to accule or charge fallely, to alledge mali- 
cioully againft a perion, to flander. 

CaLumnra’tor (calumniateur, F. calenniatore, It. of calum- 
niater, L.] a flanderey, Ge, ; 
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Caru’ustous [ealomnicux, F. ealumnic/s, Its of calumnion 
Jus, L] full of cavils and malicious accufations, talfe, . - 

Catumniousry, fallely, flanderoufly, } 

Ca'tumyy [calemanie, F. caluania, It. calumnia, Sp. and Lt 
called ” the Greeks QiaSodn, whence comes the Latin, Diabs- 
fas, and Dewi! in Enzitb, the@ather of all calumny}an Atbesian 
Deity, in honour of whom they built a temple. Lycian tells 
us, that dpelles, being acculed by a Painter for having con{pired 
againit Pre/emy, having cleated himlelf of the accufation, Pra/e~ 
my tomake him amends, gave him 100 talents, and delivered his 
accufer into his hands to do what he pleafed with him: Upon 
this, Apedies to be reveng'd on Calwmny, painted a prince with 
large ears fitting upon a throne, with Sz/piciom and Jensrance 
near him; the prince fitting thus in {tate, and reaching forth 
his hand a great way off to Ca/wmay, which he reprefented hav- 
ing a face very bright aud {parkling, with extraordinary charms 
and incitements, and advancing towards the prince, holding a 
torch in her left hand, and with her right, dragging an innocent 
young man by the hair, he holding up bis hands to heaven and 
imploring aid. Before Casamny was painted Envy, with a pale 
countenance and {quinting eyes, which ferv'd to fet of Calusmny, 
and make het appear the more acceptable. After her comes 
Repentance, repreiented by the figure of a lady in a mourning 
habit; with her garments rent, and terming her head towards a 
figure referbling Trutd, weeping for forrow and fhame. 

This picture Apedies gave to Ptolemy, and it was eltcemed the 
belt piece in the whole world. 

The moral of this pifture is, that Casumny worries‘and aftlifts 
Tneccence, which by means of a foolifh or malicious Credulity, 
proceeding from Jgworance or Suspicion is received. The Cz- 
fummiator dreiies up, and orders ail things by the affillance of 
Jmpofture, and by Hattery infinuates himéelt into the good opis 
nion of the hearer; but Jrath appearing sooner or later, dit- 
covers the matice of the Fil//ood, and fo there is nothing left to 
Calamny tor her labour, but a bitter Repentance. 

Caux, chalk, burnt lime, mortar, Z. 

Carx vive, Quick-lime, uled in cauitick Medicines, 

Carx viva [in Chymical Writers) is expreiied by this cha 
raéter, C. 

Cavx [in Chymifry] a kind of afhes, or fine friable pow. 
der, which remains of metals, minerals, &’¢. after they have 
undergone the violence of fire for a long time, and have loft al] 
their humid parts. : 

Caxx [with Anatoms/?:] the heel, or the fecond bone in that 
part of the foot which fucceeds the ankle. 

2 Ja'Ly ce [calyculus, L.] with Botamifs, a fmall bud of a 

nt. 

Carrx [with Betani/fs] the cup of the fower of a plant; alfo 
the imall green leaves on the top of the ftalks of herbs, which 
firft cover the bloflom, and afterwards inclofe the feed; it is alfo 
taken for the flower itfelf, when the shape of it is like that of 
arofe bud, before the leaves are {pread out. . 

Camat'eu [of camechuta, with the Afianr, who fo call the 
Onyx when they find it preparing for another colour, ¢. d. a {ee 
cond ftone) a ftone on which is tound various fyures and repre- 
fentations of Landskips. ; 

Camar‘en [fome derive it of xauei, Gr. low, becaufe Bago 
Redieve's are commonly exprefled by it] fo Painters call fuch 
paintings in which there is but one colour, and where the lights 
and fhadows are made on aground of gold or azure. 

Cama’tt [ F, camagiio, It.) a purple Ornament which a 
Bifhop wears over his Rochet. 

Cama‘rosts [in Archit.) a rifing with anarch or vault, Z 

Cama‘rosis [with Surgeons] a blow or fracture upon the 
Scull, whereby fome part of the bone is left hanging up or 
ftruck into the form of an arch. So call'd of xayedpa, Gr. a 

vaulted Roof. 

Ca'’MARADE 

Co'MRADE a chamber-fellow, a fellow-loldier, an inti- 
mate companion, F, 

Ca’mBer Beart [with Archite&i] a piece of timber cut 
arch.wife, or with au obtufe angle in the middle, commonly 


ufed in platforms. 
Ca‘'m ag Sea Term] ufed of a deck when it does not 
level, but higher at the middle than at 


Ca‘mpine 
either end. 

Ca'maium, the exchanging or bartering commodities; alfo 
an exchange-place where merchants meet. 

Camaium [in O. Phyjic. Writ.) one of the three humours 
which nourith the body, the other being called G/urem and Ros, 

Ca’MareL (camber, C. Brit.) a crooked ftick with notches 

Ca‘meren§ in it, on which butchers hang carcaffes ot 
mutton, &e, . 

Ca'maria [of Carder, Son of Brutas) Wales. 

Ca’menicr [of Caméray in the Low Countries) a fort of 
fine linnen cloth, 

Ca’met [chameau, F. camells, Tt. and Sp. camels Port, 
Gemel, Da. samerl, G. camell, Sox. camelus, L. of xdurr 

AS, 


(F. camerata, It. of camera, L. a chamber) 
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A®,Gr.] a beat of burthen, common in Affa, that is able to 
carry tooo pound weight, and iubliit cen or twelve days with- 
out eating or drinking. Fe, 

Came [Hierogiypbicaly) was us'd to intimate filial reve- 
rence, becaufe it has that reipedt for its parents, that it refules 
copulation with them : Iris alfo uted to fignify a rich man and 
a good fubjeft, that fubraits to the command of his fuperior, be- 
ing an animal very ttrong, laborious and docile. 

Came'Leon (F. camedconte, It. cameleon, Sp. of yomei- 
rier, of yeuae on the ground, and Atew a lion, Gr.) a litle 
creature relembling a lizards but that the head of it is bigger 
and broader, it is a quadrupede, having on each foot three tues, 
and along tail, by which it will faften itfelf upon trees, as well 
as by its fect, It frequents the rocks, lives upon flies, gnats, Gc. 
and lays eggs + the common colour of it is a whitith Fah but 
if it be expofed to the fun, or fet upon other colours, fome parts 
of the skin change their colour after a pleafant manner. 

Camett'ne [carvelinus,L.] of or belonging to a camel. 

CAMELI'NA tick Botanifis] treacle or wormieed, L. 

Camec’s nay, a fort of {weet-imelling Rufh, growing in 
the Ea/era Countries. 

Cametora’npatis? [ xapndstaghaass, of xdunrG a 

CaMELOPA’RDUS camel, and -repdaacs a panther, Gr.) 
a beait that has the shape of a camel, and is {ported like a pan- 
ther, L. 

Camatoro’ptum [of xdunaG and aia foot) a plant, a 
fort of hore-hound. : ; : : " 

Came’ra [in /rcbit.J a vault, roof, or upper gallery, L. 

Crore Seri L..) vaulted, cicled, arched. 

Camera ouscura [in Optics] a room darken'd every 
where, but only at one little hole, in which a glafs is fixed to 
convey the rays of objects to atrame of paper or white cloth. 
Alfo a machine for taking profpetts in drawing, &c. 

Camera [in Ofd Beards any winding or crooked plat of 
Ground. 

Camera [in the title of Muf. Books] fignifies chamber-mu- 
fick, or mufick for private conforts, in diitinétion to mufick 
ufed in chapels and publick conforts. 

Camera Ton, a vaulting or arching. 

Cameration [with Surgesm] is a term ufed when forhe 
part of the bone ot the {cull is left fufpended like an arch, by 
a blow upon it. 

Camerontians [in Scotland) Field-conventiclers, great out- 
ward Zealots. 

Ca’mery, adifeafe in horfes, call'd alfothe Frounce, when 
{mall warts or pimples arifc in the palate of the mouth. 

Cames (with Glaziers) the fmall, flender rods of caft lead, 
of which they maxe their turned or milled Icad, for joining 
the panes or quarrels of glafs. 

Ca’mica [Old Late) camelot, or a fort of fine ftuff made 
of camel's hair, 

Camisa’po [camifade, F.- incarriciata, Vt. encarsifida Sp.] 
an attack made upon an encmy by night, the foldicrs having 
their fhirts over their apparel and arms. 

Camisa’rnp, a French Calvinilt of the Cecennes. 


Camisa’TED lag L.] cloathed with a linnen gat- 
ment, furplice or thirt. 

Ca’MLeT [ camelot, F. ciambellato, Ut. camelste, Sp. 

Came'tot § prob. of Zambelot, a term ufed in the Levant 
for ituff made ot goat's hair] a fort of ftulf made of camel's hair, 
filk, &¢. mix'd. 

Camcetree? a Sort of fine worfted camlets or came- 

CAMLETEEN § lots. 


Ca‘mmock [cammoc, Sax. ] the herb Reit-harrow. 

Ca'Momize [cumomilie, F. camamilla, lt. camomila, Port. 
camomila, L. of yasciyndor, Gr.) a fragrant Herb. 

Camp [campe, It. and Sp. campe, Sax. of campus Le a 
field. all of Ramp, Gampe or Rampf Text. and that of 
camp, Celt. a Fight, and not, as fome will, of xaos, Gr. a 
Garden. Ie is not the cafe of the Latin word Carmgus alone; a 
vaft number of other Latin words have a double fignification, 
one very ancient, but by degrees obliterated, and the other 
more modern, and properly owing to the 4uguffan Age. And 
thefe Significations are very eafily diftinguifld, as Perizemivs in 
his Aniwer to Kuler very well obierves) a {pot of ground 


where an army reits, intrenches itfelf, or plants a piquet watch, 


that they may lodge fecure in tents or barracks. 

Camp Volant, a flying camp, a ftrong body of horfe or 
dragoons, and fometimes foot, always in motion beth to co- 
ver a garrifon, and keep the enemy in continual alarm. It is 
commanded by a Lieutenant General. 

To Camp (camper, F, accamparfi, It. acampar,Sp.] to incamp, 
to form a camp. 

Campal’on? [campagne, F. campagna, It. campanna, Sp.) 

Camrat’n § a plain, a champion or open country, 

Campats [in Military Affairs) the {pace of time during 
which an army is kept in the field ; a fummer’s war. 


CaMPaicN oOvEN, a portable oven made of copper, of a 


convenient length, and about three of four inches high, being ' 
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raifed on feet, fo that fire may be kindled underneath; and on 
the cover or lid of it are ledyes 10 hold fire alio. 

Campana Loay [of caripena, i.e. a Bell, and acy Gr. 
Specch) a treatiie concerning the art of calting and ringing of 
Bells. : 

Campantro’aa [with Borwmy?s} Mhaped fomething like a 
bell, campanula, convoivalus, &e. 

Campa’suta [ Botuay[ the herb Rope-weed or Woud- 
bind, L. 

Campanuta Syloofris [ Botany] the flower Biue-bell, or 
Canterbury Belli, £. -. 

Campa‘nutate Flower, the fame as Campanifirm, 

Campa’rium [Of// Lac) any part or portion of a larger 
picce of ground, 

Camrr’cnuio, a Ve? 


Indian Wood, Lozwood. 
Campe'stTaab $ 


{ campejris, L.] belonging to a plain 


Campe’srrian§ held or champion county, 
Ca'mPHOR psig F. canfira, te. and Sp. campbora, 
— Ca'mpnire J the gum or rofin of a tree call'd Cu. 


per, much like a walnut-tree, that grows on forme mountains 
near the Sea in the Eu/l-fudies, and allo in the ifland Boras, 
and to fuch a degree of largeneis that an hundred inen may ttand 
under the fhade of it, This gum alter tempelts and carth- 
quakes flows in great abundance. ' 

Ca'mpxorata [with Betanijr] the herb lavender cotton or 
garden-cyprefs, 

CamPuora’tep [-amphoratus, L-] mixed with camphire. 

Ca'mpions [among Betanijs} an herb that bears a pretty 
flower. 

Rose campion, a kindof Lychais, or Batchelor’s-buttons. 

Ca'mputum [ot xeuc]a, Gr. to twilt about] a dillortion of 
the eye-lids. 

Ca'mpus Marti? [in Ancient cutloms) an anniverfiry affem- 

Ca’meus Maii $ tly of our anceflors on Muy day, where 
they conlederated together to defend the kingdom aguinit forcign- 
ers and all enemies. 

Ca'mus, a perfor with a low, flat nofe, hollowed or funk 
in the middle. : 

Can, a defective and irr. Verb, which has only the Prefent 
and Imperfect Tenfes [can, Sux. Band, Daz, ban, Da. and G. 

Coutp (fr. Lenp.} was able. 

Caw [drr. 3. Pars. Sing. of the Prefent Ten/e) is able. 

Thep why can*r Bo ag rep mill, mult Do ag thep can. 

According to the Lut. of Terence: Queniam id fieri, quod 
wis, nom potest, velis id gusd pity orasthe Fr. ay. Qeand on 
ne peut pas faire comme on veut, il fast faire comme om peut. 
This Proverb teaches us not only that it is prudent ts mate a 
Firtue of Neceffity, lor, there is ma kicking againj the Pricks, 
but that a Non-compliance frequently in the Sequel turns to our 
own Diladvantage, according to another Proverb : 
le that will not wken be may, 
; When be will be fhall have nay. : 
The Germ. fay: Ginn Ban Keine Bautsen hat, mufe 
man mit €ulen baitjen. (He that has no Coats, mutt hawk 
with Owls.) The latter Engéi Proverb isan Admonition not 
to let flip an Opportunity when it is offer'd us, leit it be re- 
fus'd us when we would be glad to accept of ir. 

Ca‘NAL ir. canale, It. ¢anal, Sp. canalis, LJ an artifi- 
cial river or ong pond ina garden or park. 

Canat (with Anat] a conduct or paflage thro’ which any 
juices of the body flow. 

Canat of a Larisier (in Archite Bure) the hollow platfoud 
or foffit of a cornices which makes the pendant mouchctte. 

Canat of toe Velute Trina | this is the face of the circum 
yolutions inclofed by a Tilt in the Lorie Cepital 

Cana’Las Sernicirculares [ Anat.) three canals in the Laby- 
rinth of the ear. 

Canat'tLe, the mob or rabble, the dregs of the people, F. 

Camanicuraten [canaliculates, L.) channelled, made like 
a pipe or gutter, 

ANA'LIS Artericfus % (Anatomy) a veffel obferved in For- 

Canati'cuLus tus’s, but which atter delivery grows 
ulelefs and difappears. Jt is a fimall tube, which joiming the 
pulmonary Artery and Aorta, ferves to conyey the blood out of 
one.into the other, without pafling thro’ the langs, 


t 


Canaria [with Botanijis] the herb called Hoands-grafs, 
with which 3 provoke vomit. 
Canaries, t called of Cases dogs, becaufe many dogs 


were found in it when firlt difcove Iflands in the Jft/an- 
tick Sea, anciendy called the Fortunate [flamdi, from whence 
come the Canary wines. 

Canary Bird, an excellent finging bird of a green colour, 


’ formerly bred in the Canaries and no where elic. . Now bred 
“jn great Numbers in feveral Parts of German}, elpecially about 


Nurenburge | , 

Cawmary-dird, an arch, knavith Fellow. 

Cana‘ry Grajfi, an herb. 

Ca‘ncamuM, an Araéien gum, much like Myrrh. 

To Cate cat [of cancellare, L. of cuncelier, F. cascefer, Sp.) 
‘Z - to 
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to cancel is properly to bar an obligation by prifing the a- 
crofs it, or from top to bortom, which makes a kind of latiee 
or chequer, which the Latins call caneel/i; to raze, crols or 
blot out; to detace, to make void, to ftint or fet. bounds 


tO. 

C’ancercen [with Falvoners] is when a light flown hawk 
in her ftooping turns two or thrce times upon the wing to re- 
cover her ielf betore fhe feizes. 

Cawce’Les, are lattices, windows made with crofs bars of 
wood or iron; ballitters or rails, to compafs in the bar of a 
court tor proceedings in law alfo the chancel of a church. 

Ca’nceLLing ffome derive it from xsyxail@, Gr. to en- 
compats ‘or pale a thing round) in the Cred Lat, is an att 
whereby a perfon confents that fome former att be render'd null 
and void. : 

Ca’scer, a erab-fih, £, 

Cascen [with Aifronomers} one of the twelve figns of the 
ZLodiack, which the Sun enters in the month of June; the cha- 
riterillick of it with Affrefgers, Ee. is this (QD), and is re- 
prefented on the celeitial globe by the figure of a crab-fith. 

Cancer, or 4/eili and Prejepe, Cancer js faid to have been 
placed among the Stars by the good offices of Juno, becaule 
when Hercules had conquered the Hydra; and was affitted “by 
Jolaus, Cancer alone leaping out of the lake, bit Hercw/es on the 


“foot, as Panyafis relates in Heraclea. But Juno doing Cancer 


great honour, put him into the number of the twelve Signs. 
"Phere are in this conitellation ftars which the Greeks call 
tea, @ @ affes, which Bacchus placed among the ftars; they 
have alfo adjoined to them Prav/epe, f. ¢. the manger. 

Tropick of Cancer [with aftronomers] an imaginary line in 
the heavens. parallel to the E uinodtial, thro’ the beginning of 
which line the fun pafles in Daas, and makes our longeft day 5 
it is called the Northern Tropick. 

CASceR fe called becaufe its puffed veins refemble the feet 
of a crab] a hard, painful and ulccrous fwelling, tometimes full 
of puffed up veins, and is of two forts, primitive and degene- 
rate. 

’ Primitive Cancer, is onc which comes of itil, appearing 
firlt about the bignefs of a pea, cauling an inward, continual 
pricking pain. Be ; 

Degenerate Cancea, a cancer which fucceeds an impofthume 
or fwelling that is either obilinate or ill-drefs d, and has never 
been an occult or blind one. 

Cancer of the Bone (with Swrgesns) a difeafe in a bone 
caufed by afharp humour, and fucceeded by an ulcer of the 
ficth and skin. 

Ulcerated Cancer [with Surges] is a cancer when it has 
grown larger than a primitive one, and has been opened. 

Blind Cancer? [with Surgeons] isa primitive cancer, be- 

Latent CaNcer > fore it is grown large and opened, which 

Occult Cancer 5 is one that comes of itfelf, and appears at 
firlt about the bigneis of a pea, caufing an internal, continual 
and pricking pain. 

To Ca’ncenare [canceratum, L.] to fpread abroad cance- 
roulty, £. 

Camncera’T10n, 2 fpreading abroad canceroufly, Z. 

Ca’ncerousness [of cancer, 4 the being cancerated. 

Cancar’st Ferjfus [with Gram.) Latin veries which may 
be read either backwards or forwards, and are the dame as 

Roma sibi fubito, motibus ibit amor, f 

Canpeca‘ata, the plant called torch-herb or wood-blade, 
long-wort or mullens, L. 

9 Ca'npery (condefacere, L] to make white or whiten. 

Ca'npent [candens, L.] waxing white, fhining clear; alfo 
glowing. 

Ca'xoicancy [ candicantia, L.] a whitening or making 
fair, Fe. 

CA'NDICANT a L.] waxing white. ; 

Ca'xotp [candidus, L.] fincere or upright, favourable, kind, 
courteous, free, open. 

Ca’noiwate [ candidat, F. candidate, Tt. candidado, Sp. 
candidatu:, L. fo called from their — a white habit at 
their aflemblies] one who ftands for fome polt or afpires after an 
offtce, or to be a member of any body or fociety. 

Ca’xpipness [candide, F. of candidus, L. candids, Tt. and 
Sp.] Sincerity, 

Ca'xvipty, fincerely, uprightly, &r. 

Canpisa‘Tion, the candying and chryftallizing of fugar, 
after it has been diffolved in water and purified. 

Canvitsens [in Fortification] a fort of frames to lay faggots 
and bruth-wood upon, for covering the men while at work, 

CANDLE f° Sax, chandelle, PF, candeya, Port. candela, 
It, Sp. and L.) a long roll or cylinder made of tallow, wax, 


- €¢. for giving light. 


fhe Canpce burng at both Ends. 
Said when Husband and Wife are both Spendthrifts. ° 
bis Canpte burng in the socket. ; 
That is, he is an old Man. It is comman'to compare Man's 
Lite to the busning of a» Lamp of Candles “becaule the, vital 


Heat is always preying upon the radical Moifture, which when 
quite confum'd the Man dies 

Canpiemas-day [canndelmaeyye , Sax.) the feltival ob- 
ferved in pose A ee of the Padicane of the Virgin 
Mary, on the fecond of Feérwary, fo named on account of the 
candles coniecrated on that day to ferve the whole year. 

Ca’spresticn [canvelpexp, Sax, chandelier, B. condel- 
fiere, It. candelcra, Sp. cundieiro, Port. of candedairum, L. bur 
the Eng/ith molt probably of Candie and Stick, to tet it upon, 
which, tho’ improperly faid of a brals or Giver canaieflick, is 
No mere than co fay a brafs or filver inkhorn.] a Machine to fet 
or ftick a candle in. . 

Ca'npour [candeur, F. candore, Tt. candor, L. ) fincerity, 
uprightnels, plain-dealing ; alfo franknels; allo courtely. 

To Canpy [cumdefacere, L.) properly fignifies to make any 
thing whire ; to thicken and chryttallize {ugar on fruits as Con- 
fedtioners do; alio co grow mouldy. as {tale {weet-meats do, 

Canvy Alexander, a kind of berb. 

Canopy adj. (candi, F.) as Sugar-candy. 

Cane [caane, FP. canna It} a walking Stick. 

To fay Case opom stbie, a fenfelefs faying, alluding to the 
— of Cuin and Aéel- which fignifies to beata Man hear- 
tily 

To cane, to beat with a cane. 

Cane [canne, F. cama, Sp. It. and L.) an Incian Reed. 

Cane [of Gexow] for ilk isnine palms, 160 of which make 
26 yards Exglise. 

Cane [ot Genoa) for linen and woollen, is to palms, which 
make 2, 7-8 fat Englise. 

Cane [of gburn) is 4 braces- which make 2 clls Exg/iB, 
and 8 braces is 5 yards Englijé, 

Cane [of Murjeiie) is yards and half Englis. 

Cane fof Megjina) is 2 yards and half Eng/it. 

Cane [of Rose) cuntains 8 palms, and 30 canes is 55 es 
and half English. 

Canet [canelle, F. canela, L.] a Spice, 

Ca’net none [ with drat.) the neck or throat bone, fo 
termed from its reiemblince toa canal or gutter, : 

Cane'tta, the {pice called cinnamon, L 

Cane‘Lye [ia Heraldry) tee Inveded. 

Canerno’ra [of xavngopS, Gr] a young maid who in 
the ancient facrifices bore a basket, wherein was contain'd all 
things neceflary for the facrilice. 

CANEPHO'RIA (xarpenss Gr.Ja ceremony among the 4- 
therians which made part of a feltival, which the maids celebra- 
ted on the eve of their marriage day. 

Caneste’tius (Ol Records} a Basket. 

Ca‘xta [Botany] a {mall llinging nettle, L, 

Ca‘ximats, Men-eaters, a people in the We?-Indies an- 
ciently inhabiting the Cariddee Mlands, who uied to feed on 
man’s ficth. 

Cant'cura, a little dog or bitch ; alfo the dog-fiih, L. 

Canrcuna’res [with Ai/romemers] the Dog-days, commonly 
called Dies camicatares, L, are days wherein the Dog-itar rifes 
and fets with the fun; during which time the weather is very 
fultry and hot; Theie Deg-days begin about the zgth of Fuly, 
and end the 28th of dwewf. 

CanicuLa’Ris (vvith Botanijti) the herb Henbane. 

Ca'xironm [canifermis, L.] fhaped like a dog. 

Canina PAMES, adog’s appetite, a difeaic; an, inordinate 
hunger attended with lcolenefs and vomiting, L. 

Canine — It, and Sp. of caminws, L.] belonging to or 
like a dog, # . 

Canint pentes [among Anatomii?s] the dog teeth, two 
tecth in cach jaw, one on each fide the Jneiior. 

Caninus [among dsatomils] a mutcle of the lip, ferving 
to draw it upward. i 

Canis Major (with Ajfromomers] a conflellation cali'd the 
Greater Dog, conliiting of 18 lars, -and is drawn on the globe 
in the form of a Dog. 

Canis Minor (the Leffer Dog) a conftellation painted in the 
form of a dog, in the mouth ot the Greater Dog; it has a 
bright flar in his neck, and another in his thigh, call’d Pre- 


Mt. 

Ca’situps, hoarinels, Z. 

Canx, dumb, C. B. 

Cank Heath. ic. the heath of the people call'd Ceanzi. 

Canxpore, a woful cale, 

Caxxer [chancre, F. canchero, Vt. cancer, L.] an esting, 
fpreading fore ; allo the ruft of iron, brals, Ge. allo a dieae 
in trees, 

Caxker-worm, an infeét which deftrovys corn and herks. 

Ca'NkEReED, eaten with ruft or the canker. 

4 Canxeren Fellow, a crofs, ill-condition'd frilow, C. 

Can [canne, Sax. perhaps of cantharus,L, tanner, De 
and G.} a kind of cup or veffel to drink out of. 

Cann-nuoy [Sea Term] a large buoy or barrel thrown 


out upon the foals for 2 fea-mark. 


CANN~ 
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Caxn-Hook, an iron hook made fait to the end of a rope, 
whereby weighty things are taken in and out of a Ship. 

Ca'xna Mason [in Atatomy] the greater bone of the leg, 
call'd allo Foci/e majus and Tibia, 

Canna minor, the lefier bone of the leg, the fame 
with Focile sinas and Fibula. 

Caxxa, vide Canna major, &c. 

Cannana’ceous 2 [cannubacews, La of xavedlw> , 

Cannaaine $ [eannabinus, Le Gr. ] of hemp 
or hemsen. 

Caxnixcton in Somerfet(tire, fo called from the Cangi, 
a fall people of the Be/gik Britons, that came and dwelt 
there. 

Ca'xwions [of canon, F.] boot-hofe, an old-fashioned gare 
ment for the legs. 

Ca‘nsister, an inftrument us'd by coopers in racking off 
wines. 

Ca’nsistern? of Tea [canifrum,L.] a quantity from 75 

Ca'NisTeR $ to 100 Pound Weight. 

Tet CANNISTER, 2 {mall veflel of filver, tin, Ge. to hold 
Tea. 

Cannon [cansn, F. canone, It. cannon, Sp. camim, Port.) a 
piece of Ordnance, or great gun, of which there are different 
fizes ; as Demi-cannon, Whole-cannon, &c. The firlt that 
was ufed was on the coat of Denmark, in the year 1304, and 
afterwards became common in the wars between the Genveje and 
Venetians, in the year 1380% and in 1386 were uled in Eng- 
tand, the firt being difcharged at the fiege of Bardi. 4. 

Cannon Royal a great gun 12 foot long, of 8000 

Cannon of Eight § pound weight. 

To Cannonape [canaonare, It. acanmonear, Sp. cannoner, 
F.) to batter with cannon. 

ANNONA‘DE [canmonata It, ¢annonada, Sp- tannonade, F.} 
cannon fhot. 

A Cannonee’r [ tannonier, FP. cannoniere, It. cannonire, 
Sp.] a gunner who difcharges the cannon. 

Cano’g, alittle veffel or boat uled by the Indians, made all 
of one piece of the trunk of a tree hollowed. 

Canon [in Musick] is a fhort compofition of one or more 
parts, in which one part leads and the other follows, 

Caxon [among Horsemen] is that part of the horfe-bit which 
is let into the mouth. 

Canon [with Printers] a large fort of Printing Letter. 

Canox aes Surgeons] is an inftrument us'd in fowing up 
wounds, 

Casos, rule, ruling, Spencer. 

Caxon of the Scripture, is that body of books of the Holy 
Scripture, which ferves fora rule of faith. 

Canon [in Trigonometry and mgt a general rule for 
the folution of all cafes of a like nature with the prefent inquiry. 

Pascnat Canon, a table of the moveable teafts, fhewing 
the day of Eajfer, and the other feafts depending upon it for a 
cycle of nineteen years. 

Natural Canow [in Trigenom,] is the canon of natural 
fines, tangents and fecants taken together. 

Artificial Canon, is the canon of artificial fines, tangents 
and fecants taken together. A ¢, cofines, cotangents, &r. 

Cano’xicat [canonigue, F. canonico, It. and Sp. of canoni- 
ews, L. of xavovinds, Gr.) belonging or agreeable to the ca- 
nons or church-laws, 

Canonicat Hours, times appointed by the canons of the 
church for divine fervice. 

CawonicaLty, in a canonical manner. 

Cano’NtcaLwess, agreeablenels or conformity to the canons 
of the church. 

Ca'xon [canenif?a, It. cancnicus, Le canonifte, F.] a 

Ca’nontst § profeflor or doctor of the canon law. 
~ Cawowass [with the Romeniffs] a maid who enjoys a pre- 
bend, affected by the foundation to maids, without being obli- 
ged to renounce the world, or make any vows. 

Canoniza’rion [canonifation, F, canonizaziene, It. cano- 
nizasion, Sp. of canonizatio, LJ the aét of canonization or 
fainting. 

To Ca’xonize [canonifer, F. canonizzare, It, eamonizar, 
Sp. of camonizare, L.] toexamine by rule; allo to pronounce 
and declare one to be a faint. 

Canons Regular, are canons who fill live in community, 
and who, to the practice of their rules, have added the pro- 
feffion of vows. 

Canons Secular, are lay cannons, fuch among the laity as 
out of honour and refpect have been admitted into fome chapters 
of canons. 

Ca'sxonsnir [canonicatus,L.] the title of a beyefice pro- 
fels'd by a canon. 

Ca’wonry, the benefice filled or seg he a canon. 

Canon Law, a rule of ecclefialti difeip ine, and particu- 
larly a decree of a council ; or it isa colleétion of ecclefialtical 
conttitutions, definitions and rules taken from the ancient coun- 
cils, the writings of the fathers, the ordinances of the popes, &'c. 
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Cano'pus, a fabuluits God of the Egyptians, much adored 
by the common people. 

Ca'novy [xaversiov, of xavenl, Gr, a gnat; br. 9. fome 
net or thin thing tpread over the face to defend it from gnats or 
flies] a cloth of tate borne over the heads of kings or great 
perions ; allo a teitern and curtains fur a bed. 

Tée Canory of Heaven, the Sky, the Fitmameti. ‘ 

Caso’rous [eanorus, L.] thrill, loud finging, high-founding: 

Cano’rousness [of eanorus, L.) loudnefs. eye, 

Cant, Gibberith, Pedlar's Frencé. 

Cant [Bant and Bantig, L.Q. uppifh } trong; lufty, 

Caxt an Hypocrite, a Diflembler, a whining Perfon, 

Canter § {aid to be deriv’d from one Andree Cant, a 
Cameronian Preacher in Scotland, who was wont to harang his 
Audience in fuch a Tone and thro’ the Nofe, andin fucha 
Dialeét that he was underflood by none, but thofe of his own 
Congregation, and not by all of them. Bur fince M. Cunr’s 
Time, fays the Spectator, it has been underituod in a larger 
Senfe, and fignifies all fudden Exe¢lamations, Whinings, unujual 
Tones in Praying, Preaching, &¢. 

To Cant, to talk oblcurely, after the manner of fypfies, 
rogues, &'c, fo as not to be underitood by others to ule an af- 
tected kind of fpecch. 

To Caxr [in Carpentry} fignifies to turn, as when a piece 
vi timber comes the wrong way, they fay cant it, i, é. turn it 
about, : 

Cant, Auétion, as to fell by Cant or Muftion. ‘Se. 

Canta‘pire [in Mu. Books) is to play ina kind of a chant- 
ing or finging manner. 

Cantasrica [ of Centadri in Spain, where it was firkt 
found J the wild Gilliflower. 

Canra’o [at Alicant, &c.] a tteafure containing three gallons 
Englifb wine meafure. 

+ Canraci’vers (in Architefure} pieces of wood framed 

into the front or other fide of a houte, to fuitain the moaldings 

and eaves over it. 

Cantaiver Cornice, is a cornice with cantalivets or mo. 
dilions under it. 

Ca'ntar [in Arabic) is 15 Fracclloes, every fracellue heing 
25 pound 12 ounces. 

Cantar [at Con/antineple] is 120 pound Exglifh. 

“Cantar [at Meine) about 127. pound Engiiid, 
Cantar [in Spatn] wine meslure, isabout wo gallons, 
Cantar [in Zerdy in Afia] 100. roiclloes, about 418 pounds 

averdupoile. ’ , 
Ca’star [at Tunis) 114 pound. ° : 
Canta’ta [in Maj. Bests) fignifies a piece of voeal mn- 

fick, for 1, 2, 3, or more voices, and fometimes with one or 

more mufical inftruments of any kind, cothpofed after the 
manner of Opera’s, and coufilting of grave parts and airs, in- 
termixt with one another, ; 

Castration, a finging, L. 

Ca'xtet [Law Term] a lamp or mafs. 

Cawret[prob, ¢. 4. Quawtitluan, how litte} a little piece. 

Caxtersury Bells, a flower. 

Cantna’nius [of xavdapts, Gre a beetle] a fone having 
the figure of a beetle on it. , 

Cantua’nipes [xavdegidng, Gr.] certain venomous green 
flies which breed on the tops of olive and afh-trees, and are 
us'd for railing blilters, Spamifb Flies. : 

Ca’xtuerus [with Carpesters] a treflel or horfe to fw or 
cut timber on, Z. : 

Ca‘’ntuerus [in Architedure} a rafter or joilt of a houfe 
that reaches down from the ridge to the caves; a tranfum, a 
{par ; alfo a leaver, L. 

Ca'ntuus [xavdic,Gr-] the angle or corner of the eye, and 
is either the external or leffer, or internal or greater, 

Ca‘ntuus [with Chymiffi} the lip, or that part of the 
mouth of a veffel which is a little hollowed or deprefs"d for 
the eafy pouring out of a liquor. : 

Ca’ntictes [coatsgues, F. aantiche, Wt. cantices, Sp. tan- 
tatiuncula, L.) the book of Solomon's Songs. = ee 

Cantinxe-Cofns [ina Shipj are fmall, thort pieces of wood 
cut with a fharp ridge to lie between the casks, and prevent them 
from rolling one againit another. 

Cantinc-Crew, Beggars, Gypfies and Vagabonds, who 
make ufe ofa particular Jargon, or canting Speech, 

A Ca’xtxe [probably of canton, F) a piece of any thing, 
as acantle of bread and cheefe, Ge. alfo an heap. 

To Ca'nTLe out, to divide or diltribute into parts or parcels, 

Ca‘xto [in Mufick Boots) a fong or the treble part of it; 
cat divifion in any heroick poems #8 a chapter or fection in 

role. 

' Ca'nto concertante [in Mufick Books) fignifies the treble of 
the little chorus, or the — which fings throughout, Trad. 

Ca'nto Ripieno (in Mujick Books) is the treble of the grand 
chorus, or that which fings only now and then, ia fome parti- 
cular places, Ital. : - 

Ca'KTON 
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, Ca'sron [F. Cuntone, It.) a divifion or part of a Country in 
form of a province, as the XIIl Cantons sf Switzerland. 
Ca’xton, a fort of additional curtain to a bed, 
a Caxton [in Heraldry] fignifies a corner, F. and 
is ont of the nin¢ Ordinaries, and of great Efteem, 
and is expreffed as in the Etcutcheon here annexed. 


To Caxton [ fe cantonner, F. in Military Afuirs) is to 
retire into a canton or quarter; to fortily one’s felt in a 

lace. 

Ca’nrontp [in ArchiteAure ) is when the corner of a 
Building is adorned with a Pilatters an angular column, raf 
sick Quoins, or any Thing that projects beyond the Naked of 
a Wall. 

Caxto'’ne [in the Molacca Iflands] a Meafure of about five 
half Pints Enghth Meafure. . 

Cantons’ [in Heraldry ] is ufed by the Frene2, to exprefs 


the Pofition of fuch Things as are borne with a cro, &e. be-: 


uveen them. 

To Ca’ntoxize, to divide into cantons or 5 ay 

‘a’srrep 2 [of kant any Hundred, and breif a Town, 

Ca‘'st¢rerr °C. Brit) is the fame in M’ales that in Eng- 
land is called an hundred, an hundred Villages. 

Ca’xtus, a Song. ZL. 

Cantus [in Mujick Books] the mean or counter-tenor. 

Ca'xvass [eamevas,F, canavaccio, It. canamize, Sp. Kam. 
bag, Du. Kanebatj, G. caanatis, L.} a fort of coarle, linen 
Jorhe ; 

‘ "ChANVASS ainong the Fren#] is a Word uled to fignify the 
Model or frit Words whereon a Piece of a or Air is com- 
fed and given to a Poet to regulate and compleat. ; 
Ciuesn Bags (in Exgincery] Bags of Earth for raif- 
ing a Parapet in Hate, or to repair one that has been beaten 


down. | 


To Ca'svass [tanncbaffer, F.] to beat Hemp, which being 
very laborious, it ts ufed to fignify to fearch diligently into ; to 
fran, fift or throughly examine a Matter; alfo fometimes is ufed 
for to put in, fue or itand for an Office. : . 

Ca'nuta 2 [with Surgeons) a little Tube or Pipe, which 

Ca’xnu oe they leave in Wounds or Ulecrs, that they 
either dare not, or chufe not to heel up. ; 

Ca'xum? [in the Scotch Lave] a Duty paid to a Superior or 

Cana $ Lord of the Land; efpecially to Bifhops and 
churchmen. 
~ Canzone’ [in Mufick Books} a Song or Tune. ; 

Canzone, added to a Piece of Inftrumental Mufick fignifies 
auch the fame as Sonata.” 

Canzone, added to a Piece of Vocal Mufick fignifies much 
the fame as Cantata, 

Caxzowe, added to any Part, of a Sonata, is much the fame 
as Allegra, and only denotes thit the Movement of the Part to 
wich itis put, fhould be after a gay, brisk, lively Manner. 

Canzone’r (Canzonetta, It.) a little Song or Tune, one of 
the Divifions of Jta/ian Lytick Poetry, in which every feveral 
Stanza anfivers both as to the Number and Meafure of the Veries, 
tho every Ganzonet varies in both at Pleafure. 

Cap [cxppe, Sax. the ‘Head or Capitivm, a Hood or Night- 
cap, probably of cupat, L.}a covering for the Head of various 
ae of a Gun, a Picce of Lead laid over the Touch Hole of 
a Piece of Ordnance to preferve the Prime from being {pile or 
wafted. © os . . 

Car of Maintenance (ap, Da. Bappe, G. a Hood] is one of 
the Regalia or Ornaments of State, carried before the King of 
Great Britain at the Coronation and other great Solemnities 5 
alfo before Mayors of feveral Cities in Britain. ; 

GE his Car be made of Ciool, This Saying is very ancient. 
In former ‘Times Caps of Wool were the common Wear, and 
Hats of Rabbits or Bevers Fur were hardly known. So that it 
fignify’d no more than mot certainly ; or as fure as the Cloths on 

is Back. —. © : 
‘ Cat [ina Sp) a fquare Piece of Timber placed over the 
Head or upper End of a Maft, in which is a round Hole to re- 
ceive the Malt or Flag-Staff; fo that by thefe Caps, the Top- 
“Matt and Top-gallant -maits are kept fteady and firm in the Tref- 
sl-t ; 
‘cre pre’? [de pié aux Cap, F.} from Head to Foot; as 

Cap-a-PE 3 " arm’d cap-a-pe, or from Head to Foot. q. d, 
a capite ad pedem, L, from ead to Foot. — ; 

To Car [ Sra Term } ufed of a Ship, in the Trials of the 
running or fetting of currents. . 

» Cap Merchant, the Purfer of a Ship, who has the charge of all 
the Merchandife or cargo. 

To CaP one, to put him to a non-plus. 

To Car Verje:, an Exercize of the Memory for School-boys, 
when {landing in a Row or Ring one repeats a Latin Verfe, and 
the next to him is oblig'd immediately to repeat another, beginn- 
ing as the former ended, and fo on. 
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Cap Paper, a Sort of thick brown Paper. 
Car [in the Quotation of duthors} stands for Cuput (Chap- 


ter. 

Ca’panie [F. capace, It. capaz, Sp. and Port. of capax,L.) 
that is in a condition or qualified todo a Thing; able, apt, fir. 

Ca‘paBieness Q [capacité, F. capacita, It. capacidad, Sp. 

Cara’city of Capacitas, L. ) Ability, Sufficiency, 
Skill, reach of Wits (in a Lezica/ Senfe) an Aptitude, Faculty 
or Difpofition to retain or hold any Thing. 

Capa‘cious [eapax, L.) capable to receive or hold; alfo ffa- 
cious, valt, large. : 

Capa'ciousness [of cuparttas, L.) Largenels, Ability to re- 
ceive. 

ToCara‘citate [capacitare, It.) to render capable. 

Capa‘city, capablencis. Sce above. 

Cara’ctty [in a Logical Senfe) an aptitude, Faculty or Dit- 
pofition to retain or hold any Thing. 

Cara‘city [in a Laz Senic] is when a Man or Body po- 

Capanrtity §  litick is able or has a Right to give or take 
Lands or Tenements, €c. or to fue Aétions 5 a3 an Alien born, 
has a fufficient capacity to fue in any perfonal Action ; but not in 
a real one. 

Capa’city [in Geometry) is the folid content of any body, 
and thence our hollow Meafures for beer, wine, falt, &c. are cal- 
led meatures of capacity. 

Cara'nison 2? [caparajfin, F.) a Sort of Trappings or Fur- 

Cap’ aRason niture of a Horie. 

To Capa‘’rison [caparaffinner,F. caparafondr, Sp.) to ad- 
orn or drefs with Trappings, €&'¢. 

Care (cap, F. cape, It. ido, Sp. copwt,L.] a Head Land, 
any Mountain, Point or Traét of Land, running out into the Seas 
a Promontory. 

Care [i. ¢, take) a judicial Writ relating to plea of Lands or 
Tenements, and is of wo Sorts, viz. grand cape and petit cape, 
both which take hold of Things immoveable,and ditier chiefly in 
this, that grand-cape lies before Appearance, and petit-cape after 
is 


Care purexm, a Writ lying where the Tenant is (&:mmoned 
in Plea of Land, and comes at the Summons and his Appearance 
is recorded ; and at the se given him prays the View, and hav- 
ing it granted makes Default. 

Care ad celentiam, akind of grand cape, or a Writ of execu- 
tion that lies where one is impleaded of certain Lands, and he 
vouches to warrant another ; but the Vouchee does not come at 
the Day given. Then if the Demandant recover againit the 
Tenant, he fhall have this Writ againtt the Vouchee. 

Careve’, a Difeafe in Horfes when the Tip of the Neck is 
moveable, and more fwelled than ordinary. 

Carpeting, a Woman's Hat or cap, adorn’d with Feathers. 

Careui'xe [with Surgeons] a Kind of Bandage ufed in the 
Operation of cutting off the Leg. 

_ Care‘tta, achapel or church, L. 

Carecta [with sronemer:] the lice Goat, a Star of the 
firlt Magnitude in the Shoulder of duriga, L. 

Caretya [in Mufick Books) either the Mufick or Muficians 
belonging toa Chapel or Charch. 

Careta de foribwi (Old Writings] a Chaplet or Garland of 
Flowers for the Head. 

Care magnum, is where a Man hath brought a precipe quod 
reddat of a Thing that touches plea ofLand, and the Tenant ma- 
kes Default at the Day to him given in the original Writs then 
this Writ fhall be for the Thing to take the Land into bis Hands 
and if the Tenant comes not by the Day given him in the Writ, 
he lofes his Land. 

Ca’Pe a, res, F. Capperi, Wt. alcaparas, Sp. capparis, L. 
xawweeis, 4 are the Flowers or Buds of a Shrub growing in 
Spain, &c. pickled. 

A Carer [capre, F. probably of caper, L. a Goat, a mifche- 
vious creature, or of capis, L. totake] a Privateer or Pirate- 


Ship. 

A Carer [cabricl,F. capricla, It, cabrisla, Sp. of caper, Le 
a Goat, a frisky Creature] an agile or brisk and high leap in 
dancing. 

To Carer [cabrioler, F. capriclare, Tt. capriclar, Sp. of ¢a- 
wifers, L.] to cut a caper, to leap briskly, high and want- 


only. 

Cibuaares (caperatus, L.) wrinkled like a Goat's Horn. 

Ca’puar [in Aleppo, &c.] a Poll or Duty impos'd on Chril- 
tian on who carry or fend Merchandifes from Aleppo to 

lerufalem. 
J Cari Aca, the chief Groom of the Grand Signior’s Bed- 
chamber, and Introducer of private Addreffes. 

Ca'ptas, a Writ, of which there are two Sorts; one before 
Judgment called Capias ad re/pondendum in a petonl Aftion, — 
where the Sheriff, upon the firt Writ of Diftre®, returns Mibif 
babet in Balliva neffra; and the other a Writ of Execution after 
Judgment. 

Capias conduftes ad profcifcendur, x Writ lying for the taking 


op 
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up fuck Solliers, as having received prefs'd Money to ferve the 
King, dlink away and do not ceme at the Time. 

Capias pro fine, is where one being by Judgment fined to 
the King upon Jome Oifence againft a Statute, does not difchar- 
ge it according to the Jadgment; and by this Writ therefore his 
Nady is to be taken, and committed to Prifon till he pay the 
Vine. 

Cartas ad fatiifaciendam, isa Writ of Execution after Judg- 
mients that lies where a Man recovers in an Aétio€ perional, as 
tur Deot, Damage, &'¢. and he againft whom the Deht is reco- 
vered, has no Lands or‘Lenements, nor fufticient Gaods, where- 
ot the Deit may be levied: in which cafe this Writ iflues to the 
Sheriff, commanding him to take the Body of him againft whom 
the Debt is recover'd, and to keep him in Prifon till he make Sa- 
tislaction, 

Carias Utegatem, a Writ lying againft one outlaw’d upon 
any Action, pertonal or crispinal; by which the Sheriff appre- 
hends the Party outlaw'd for not appearing on the Exigent, and 
keeps him in fife cultody till the Day ot the Return} when he 
preients him to the Court to be there further ordered for his con- 
tempt. 

Ca Pras Utiagatue € inquiras, &e a Writ the fame with 
the Former, but that it gives a farther Power to the Sheriff, be- 
fides the Apprehenfion of the Body of the Offender, to enquire 
of his Goods and chattels. 

Capias in Withernam, &c, a Writ which lies for cattle ia 
Witkernam. 

Carias in Withernamiam, &e. Eomme, &c. a Writ which lies 
fora Servant in Withernam. 

Cari'tramenr [ capil/amenta, L. } a Buth of Hair, a Pe- 
ruke. 

Cari'teaments [ cagil/amenta, L.] with Botaniffs, the 
Strings or Threads about the Roots of Herbs,or thole fine threads 

orhairs, called famina, which grow up in the Middle of a 
Flower and are adorned with little Knops at the Top. 

Capr’tiaments of the Nerves, arethe fine Filaments or Fi- 
bres, whereof the Nerves are compoled. 

Ca’pittaria Vala, vide Capillary. 

Ca‘pittartes, See Capillary Plants and Yeffels, 

Ca‘rittariness [capillaire,P. of capilfaris, L.] hairinefs, 
likenefs ¢> hairs. 

Capicza’ris [ with Botanifs] Venus-Hair, Maiden-hair, 
Lat. 

Ca'prttary [eapillaris, L.] pertaining to, or like Hair. 

CaPreLary; — pyre, [Botany] are fuch as have no prin- 

CapiLLacgous §$ cipal Stock or Stem with Bran. 
ches ; but grow to the Ground as Hairs to the Head; and which 
bear their Seeds in imall Tufts and Protuberances, on the Back- 
fide of their Leaves, and have no Flowers. , , 

Carittary Tules [in Anatom. ] are little Pipes, whole ca- 
nals are the narrowelt Mibly can be, or fuch whole Diame- 

ter does not exceed that fn common Hair. 

Carittary Vefels [with Anatemij?s] are the leaft, minuteft 
Ramifications of the Veins and Arteries, like Hairs, which, when 
broken or cut, yicld but very little Blood, fo call'd of capillus, 
L. the Hair of the Head, by Reafon of their Smalnefs. 

Carity’ation, hairinefs, making a Thing hairy, L. 

. Caritta’tion (with Surgeons] a Sort of Fra€ture or Break- 
ing of the Seully-fo-fimall thar it can fearce be found, yet often 
occafions death, : 

Cari'teature [ capillatura,L.] a Buth of Hair; alfo a 
Frizzling of the Hair. ; 

Caritro’se [capillofus, L.] hairy, abounding with Hair. 
oe Veneris [with Botanjfs] the Herb, Maiden-Hair, 

te s 

a Captrora’pe [in Cookery] a French Difh, made of feve- 
ral Remnants of Meat; alfo a Rind of minced Meat, Fr. 

Capi'strateD [capifratus, L.) muzzled, bridled. 


Pies pire { with Surgeons ] a Sort of Bandage for the 
ead, ‘ 


Ca’pirat [F. capitale,It. capital, Sp. of capitalis, L.] prin- 
cipal, chief or great ; alfo heinous, wanthy of death. * r 

Capitat Lees [with Soap-doi/ers] the flrong Lees made from 
Pot-Athes. 

Carita [ArchiteBure) the uppermoft Port of a Column or 
Pilafter, ferving for the Head or crowning of it, placed imme- 
diately over the Shaft and under the Entablature. 

Ca’prrat Medicines, are the principal Preparations of the 
Shops of Apothecaries, as Vemice Treacle, &'c. 

Ca'rrtat Line [in Fortification) is a Line draven from the 
Angle of the Polygon to the Point of the Baftion, or from the 
Point of the Baftion to the Middle of the Gorge. 

Angular Cavirar (Architefure] is that which bears the re- 
turns of the Entablature at the corner of a Projeéture of a Fron- 
tifpiece. 

CaritaL éfa Ballufter [Archit.] that Part that crowns the 
Balluiter, fomethmg, refembling the Jemick Capitals. 
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Carrrat of a Trighph [Arcbitefure) a Plat-Band over the 


Trizlyph, 

Carient of a Niche [Archit] a Sort of {mall canopy over 
a fhallow Niche, covering a Statue, 

Caritan Letters [with Printers] are the initial Letters, 
wherein Titles, &¢. are compofed, and all Periods, Vertes, &'r. 
commence 3 all proper Names of Perions, Places, Terms of 
Atts, Sciences and Dignities begin. 

Carcrat [in Architeture) isa principal and effential Part of 
an Order of Columns or Pilafers;and is diflerert in different Or- 
dezs, and is that which chicfiy dillinguifhes and charaéterizes the 
Orders. 

The Corinthian Carita, is much the richeft, it has no 
Ovols, and its Abacus is very different from thoie of the Derick, 
Lonick and Tujcam, It has its Pace circular, hollowed inwards, 
having a Rote in the Middle ofeach Sweep. It has only a Brim, 
and a Vale inftcad of an Ovolo and Annu'ets; the Neck being 
much lengthen'd and inrich'd with a double Row of cight Leaves 
in each, bending their Heads downwards, {mall Stalks arijing 
between, from whence the Volutes {pring ; but they refemble 
not thofe of the Jowick Capital, which are 16 in this inflead of 4 
in the Jenir, on cach Side 4 under the 4 Horns of the Aéaews, 
where the 4 Volutes meet ina imall Leaf, which turns back- 
Wards towards the corner of the Aiaews. Thete Leaves are divided 
each making three Ranges of Jefler Leaves, whereof they are 
compoted ; again each Ietier Leaf is fometimes parted into three 
called Laurel Leaves, but generally into g called Olive Leaves. 
The middle Leaf, which bends down, is parted into eleven. In 
the Middle over the Leaves is a Flower, fhooting out between 
the Stems and Volutes, likethe Role in the Abacus. The Height 
of this Capital is 2 4 modules, and its Projeéture 1 2. 

The Tuftan Cavitar, is the molt fimple and unadomed, Its 
Members or Parts are no more than three 3) an Abacus, and under 
this an Ove/e or Quarter-round, and under that a Neck or Ce//z+ 
rine, 

Compofite Caritat, takes its Name from ite being compofed 
of Members borrowed from the Capitals of other Columns. See 
Plate Architefure. 

From the Dsrick, it takes a Quarter-round or Ovols; from 
the Jonick,an Aftragal under this, together with Volutes or Scral!s; 
from the Corinthian, a double Row of Leaves, and in molt other 
Things refembles the Corinthian, generally confilling of the fame 
Members and the {ame Proportion. 

There is a Flower in the Middle of the 4$acwr, and Leaves 
which run upwards under the Horns, as inthe Corinthian. Ie 
has Flowers inftead of Stalks in the Corinthian, lying clole to the 
Vale or Bell, which twitt themfelves round towards the Middle 
of the Face of the capital. The Height of this capital is two 
Modules $, and its Projecture one module 4, as in the Corint 
thian, See Plate Architefure. 

The Dorick Caritan, belides an Adecus and an Ovele, anda 
Neck in common with the Tu/tan, has three Annulets or Jittle 
igenre Members underneath the Ovale, inftead of the Aftragal in 
the Tu/can, and overthe Abacus, a Talon, Cima or with 
a Fillet. The Height of this capital is one Module, cine Pro- 
jectare-47 Minutes and half. See Plate Architefure, 

The Jonick Capirat, is compoled of three Parts, an Abacus 
which confifts of an Ogee and a Fillet; and under this a Rind 
which produces the Volutes or Scrolls, which is the moft eflen- 
tial Part of this Capital. The Aftragal, which is under that 
Ovolo, belongs to the Shaft, and the middle Part is called a 
Rind or Bark, because of its bearing fome Refemblance to the 
Bark of a Tree laid on a Vafe, the Brim of which is reprefented 
by the Ovolo, and feems to have been fhrunk up in drying, and 
to have twilted into the Volutes; the Ovolo is adomed with Eges 
fo called from their oval Form: The Height of this Capital fome 
reckon 18 Minutes, its Projecture one Module 2. 

CapitarCrime, is fucha crime as fubjects the offender to the 
lofs of either head or life. 

Capitan Stock [in Trade, &c.} is the Stock or Fund ofa 
Trading Company, or the Sum of Moncy they jointly contribu- 
te to be employ'd in Trade. 

Carita City, the principal City of a Kingdom. 

Capita. Ship, a Ship of Warof the Linc. 

Ca’prracness (of capital, Fr. capitals, L.) thebeing great, 
chief. ; 

Ca‘rtTatty, in a capital Manner. 

Caritata Plante [whith Botaniffs] are fach Plants whofe 
Flowers are compofed ot many edged and hollow little Flowers, 
and Mr. Ruy calls them by this Name, becaule their fealy Calix 
moft commonly fwells out into a large and round Belly, con- 
taining within it a | iets Seed, as Carduws, Cextanry, &c. 

Carira‘tion [P. capisexione, It. of capitatio, L.] a Tax 
or Impofition on each Perfon in confideration of his Labour, In- 
duftry, Office, rank, &’r. Pol! Money. 

Carrratus, a, a (with Botanich Writers] is ufed of Plarts, 
whofe Flower is competed of like hollow Flowers, rifing out of a 
round, fealy Head or Button, as Javea, Keopweed, Cyanas, &, 
Lat.” : 
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Ca'erre [Betz] wich a round Knob called Caper, L. 

Ca’pire [in Lew} a Tenure by which a Perfon held of the 
King immediately, a3 of his Crown, either by Knight's Service 
or Succage ; and not of any eyes} cattle, or Manour belong- 


ing to it. But by a Statute 12 Chartes I, all fuch Tenures are 
abolifhed. ; 
Ca'prrot [ Capitele, F. Campigegtio, Ve Capitaits, Sp. of 


Capitoliua, L.] the Capitel at Reme was confecrated to Jupiter 
Tuperator, was built upon the Tarpeim Mountain; was a very 
fimous Structure, the richefl and molt noted in all Lta/y. 

It was beautified with the Statues and Images of all the Gods, 
with the crowns of Vidtory, and {pols of the Nations which the 
Romans had conqu 

It was eretled by Targuimins Prifews and Servius Tullius, two 
Kings of Rame, and afterwards enlarged by following Gene- 
rations. f 

Carrrota’pe [in Cookery] a particular Way of drefling ca- 
pons, Partridges and other Sorts of Fowls. : 

Captrotine Games, combats initituted in Honour of Fupi- 

r Cupitolinas, 

2 Ciprrous acrt [ Old Latin Writers] the Had-lands or 
Head-lands, that lie at the upper Ends of the Grounds or Fur- 

WSs 
. Capiruta Raralie, chapters or Affemblies held by thé rural 
Dean and Parith Clergy, within the Bounds or Precincts of every 
reipective Deanery. ; o 
 Caprturan [capitulaire, F. capitularis,L.) pertaining toa 

apter. 

OF ri'tutars, Ordinatces or paeeliees of either Kings or 
Bithops, concerning ecclefialical Affairs. an 

To Cavtrutate [ capituler, F, capitelare, Tt. capitular, 
Sp. of vepitedaturs, L.] to treat‘upon Terms, make Articles oF 
Aercement, to parley or treat with a Befieger about the Surren- 
dry of a Place upon Conditions. : A 

CarrruLa tion [F. capitulazione, It. capitalaciin, Spr of 
capitulatio,L.) fuch an Agreement. — , : 

Cari'rutum [drcbitedt.] a little Head, the chapiter or top 

fa Pillar. 
" CaritutumM, a chapter or Affembly of a Dean and Prebends, 
belonging toa cathedral or collegiate church, 

Caritutum [with Floris] the Flowering Top of of a 
Plant, which is compoted of many Flowers and Threads clofely 
joined together in a globular, circular or difcous Figure, as the 
Flowers of Bluc-bottles, carduus, feabious, &¢. 

Carr’tzy? Officers which guard the Gate of the Grand Si- 

Cari’cy $ gnior’s Palace. 

Capnt'as [xaxvias, Gr.) a Kind of Jafper, fo called becaufe 
it feems as if it were blackened Ly finoke. 

Capni'ris [xe4vizis, Gr) a fort of caditiia or brafs-ore, 

Ca'pwomancy [of xdxr@ fmoke and warzsia divination) a 
divining or foothfaying by fthoke, arifing from an Altar, where 
Incenfe and Poppy Seed is burnt; the Rule was, when the fmo- 
ke was thin and light, and rofe firait up, it was a good Omens 
when the contrary, an ill one. . : 

Ca‘tros [xdarG, Gr.) the Herb Fumitory. 

Caro, = pr ag ; ab oak ‘ 
Ca'Pon chapon, F. cappone, Tt. rapani, Port. capa, 
xaror, Gee all probaly of Caphan, Tewt. and that of happen, 
to cut off, and Ban, a cock, Tewt.] a cock cut to brood, cover 
and lead chickens; ducklingss or elfe to be fatted for the Spit. 

Whenee 

Caron [ina Figurative Scnfe] an effeminate Fellow, fo called 
by way of derifion; alfo an Eunuch. ora 

To Caron [chaptoner, F. capperare, Tt. cepdr, Sp. 

* Caron Fa fe ith pies See Beb-tail, 

Ca’pdn's Tail, an Herb. 

Ca‘poxeR, a young Capon. am 
> Caponnie’re (F. capponiera, It.) in Fortification, a covered 
Lodgment 4 or 5 Foot Broad, encompafs'd with a {mall Parapet 
about two Foot high, ferving to ergot feveral Planks 
with Earth. This Lodgrnent is ufually placed at the End of the 
counter{carp, being wide encugh to receive 20 or 30 Musketcers, 
who fire thro’ Loop-holes made on the Sides. 

Capo't [ F. capotta, It. capite, Sp. ] at the Game of Picket, 
{s when all the tricks of cards ar¢ won. 

To Caror [at the Game of Picket) to make one Capor. 

Caroucn, a Monk's Hood, . 
~ Carpapi'ng, a Sort of Silk wherewith the Shag of fome 

ugs is made, 
. Ca prart’s [ xawdagls, Gr.) the Shrub that bears the Fruit 
NCA rons a She-goats alfo a éonfellation, Z 

Ca‘PpRa,a 3 alfoa ellation, Z. 

Caraa iceiere [with Metereologifts] a fiery Meteor or 
Exhalation, which fometimes appears in the Atmofphere, and is 
not fired ina flrait Line, but with windings and inflections in and 
our, L. 

Ca'prea, a Roe, Roe-buck or Deer, LZ. 

Cereroca’ria Majd [ with Anatemi?:) thofe Veilels that 
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twine about like the Cafreo/i, or Tendrils of Vines; as the Hood 
Veffcis in the ‘Telticles, &'r. L. 

Capreo’tater Plants [in Botany] fach Plants as turn, wind 

nd climb along the Surface of the Ground, by means of their 

endrils 3 as Catumbers, Gourds, Melons, &e. 

Carreo’tus, a young Buck, achevrel, Z. 

Carreorus [withBetawis) is the clafp or Tendril, by which 
Vines and other creeping Plants fallen them/{elves to thole things 
Which are intended tor their fupport. 

Ca’pRices [caprice, F. capricio, It. eapriche, Sp. a foo- 

Carai’cmio§ ith Fancy, Whimfey, Freak, or Maggot. 


Ca Price Pieces of Poetry, Painting and Mufick, where 
Capaicnto $ the Force of Imagination gocs beyond the 
Rules of Art. 


Capai cious [copricieux, F. capriccicfe, It. cepricdiio, Sp. 
Mecnins EMG Ga ie 

Carai‘ciousty, fantaflically, whimiically. 

Caraictousness, fantafticalnets, &'¢. 

This Dittemper ot the Mind has been reprefented in Painting 

y ayoung Man ina very whimfical Drets, having on his Head 
a Plume of Feathers of various Colours, a Symbol of Inconflane 
cys in his right Hand a Pair of Bellows, to flew capricious Per- 
fons are apt to flatter the Virtues of others ; and in the left a 
Spur, becaufe, on the other Side, they are given to condemn 
their Vices in picquant ‘Terms. 

Ca'pricoxn [with dfrememers ] one of the Signs of the Zo- 
diick, marked thus vy, reprefented on Globes in the Form of a 
horned Goat, the Sun enters this Sign in the Midi of Winter 
about the tith of Decersser. 

Carpririca’t1on, a Drefling of wild Fig-trees, Z. 

Capai’riscus [with Botenis] a wild Fig-tree, L. 

Capriro‘Lium [with Besans?s] the Shrub Wood-bind or 
Hony-fuckle, L. 


opens [caprigenzs, L.] born of a Goat, or the Goat- 
Ine 


P + sia [ with Betanijts ] the Herb Dog's-tooth, LZ. and 
fal, : 
Caprio'Le, a caper or leap in dancing, a goat-lesp, F. 
Capnioces [with Horjemen) are leaps of firma a firma, or 
fuch as a Horfe makes in one and the fame Place, without ad- 
vancing forwards, and that in fuch a Manner, that when he is 
in the Air, and at the Height of his Leap, he yerks or flrikes out 
With his hinder Legs even and near, 
Ca'prireve [capripes, L.] having Feet like a Goat, 
. sane Uzant Pulje (puljus caprizaas, L.] an uneven or leap- 
ing , 
To Carai’zate [caprizatum, L.) to leap like a Goat. 


Ca'pstan 2 [prob. of cabefan or capeftan, F. or cor and 
Ca'PstE ng Baap Sex. a Bar) a large Piece of Timber 
inflead of a Windlafs, placed next behind the Main-maft ; the 


Ufe of which is to weigh Anchors; to hoife up, or ftrike down 
Top-mafts, to heave any Thing that is weighty, or to ftrain z 
Rope that requires great Force. 

Carsqua‘nes, a Term in Gunne- 
ry given to that flrong Plate of Iron 
which comes over the Trunnions of a 
Gun, and keeps her in her oe 3 it 
is faften’d by a Hinge to the Prize- 
plate, that it may lift up and down; 
it forms a Piece of an Arch in the Middle to receive a third Part 
of the Trunnions, for two thirds are let into the carriage, and 
the other End is faften’d by two iron Wedges, which are called 
the Forelocks and Keys. 

carne Bars, the Bars or Pieces of Wood /put in the capf- 
tan holes, 

Main Carstan, is the Machine or capftan placed behind the 
Main-matt. 

Carstan Barrel, is the Main-poft of it. 

Feer Cavstan, is the Machine placed between the Main- 
mait and the Fore-matt ; it is made ufe of to heave upon the Jcer- 
Rope deed upon the Vi/, and to hold off by, when the Anchor is 
we 


ighing. 
Come owt Carstan 2 [Sea Term] is ufed when the Mari- 
ners would have the cable that they 





Lawnce the Carstan 
heave by lacked. 

Paul the Carstan (Sea Term] is to place fo many Men at 
it, as can ftand to heave and turn it about. 

Spindle of a Carstan, is the Main-body of it. 

Whelps of a Carstan, are fhort Pieces of Wood made fill ta 
it, to hinder the cable from coming too nigh in turning it ak~ 
out. 

Carsu a, alittle coffer or chelt, a casket, Z. 

Carsuta conttrunis [ Avatomy] a Membrane or Skin that 
comes from the Perifonaram, and inclofes both thie Porgs bifia- 
rius and the Jena porte in the Liver, L. ' 

Ca’psuta corps [with Anatonids] the Skin that encom. 
paffes the Heart, the faise as Pericardinm, L. . 


Cate 
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Ca’pruta Seminalis (with Botanists) that little cup, cale or 
husk, which contains the Secd of any Plant, Z.. 

Capsuca Atrabiliaria (with Anatomi?s) certain glandulous 
Bodies fituated above the Reins, for the Reception of the Juice 
eall'd Lystpba, with which the Blood in its return from the 
Reins, being too thick and dettitute of Serum, may be diluted, 

ircul: ¢ fluidly. 7 
per prey are [.fmstomy] the utmolt cavities or hol- 
low parts of the Vefiels, which convey the Semen into the Body of 
mE [with Chyrrifs] an earthen Veffel in Form of a 
Pan, wherein Things, which are to undergo a violent Operation 
ire, are put. 7 
gal See Pel with RetarJf:] a Scod-Vefel, L. ; 

Carsuta fr Botan. W'rit.) in or with a Seed-veffel, L. 

Ca’psuLan [cap/elaris, L.) pertaining toa coffer, chelt or 
waynes Peds { with Herbalijfs} the little fort Seed- 

Plants. Warr ; 
ss (sal - pauees [of eapjdetas, L..} the being inclofed in 
any Thing, as a Walnut in its green Husk. } 

Ca'prain [cepitaine, F. capitane, It, capitan, Sp. capitam, 
Port. Capitepn, Du. Capitain, G. reir » of caput, LJ] a 
Head Officer, th: Commander in Chicf of a Company of 
Foot or 2 Troop of Horle or Dragoons i alfo of a Ship of 
ba dee Reformed [Milis. Term] one who upon the Re- 
duétion of Forces lofes hts Company + but yet is continued Cap- 
tain, either without Poi, or as fecond t6 an other, 

Caprain Lievtenant (Milit. Term] the commanding Offi- 
eer of the Colonci’s company, or Troop in every Regiment; and 

oungelt captain. ai 
ue Toate atl, the — Second, or the Officer 
who commands the Company under the Captain, and in his Ab. 


we prain General (Milit, Term] is the General or Comman- 
der in Chief of an Army. — ; : 

in a Gaming Honfe) one who is to fight any 
cane oat of Humour, or peevifh at the uk of his 


CaPTa tw [of a Merchame-Ship] the Mafler of it, who has the 
command or direétion of the Ship, crew, lading, &e. 

Ca‘prainsuip, the dignity or office of aca 

Ca’Ptation, acatching at 5 alfo Ambition , 
oe t taking, Z. [in Law] is when a commiflion is 
executed, and the commiffioners names fub{cribed to a certificate, 
declaring when and where the commiffion was executed, 

Ca’prious [captioux, F. captiofut, L.] apt to take excep- 
tions, cenforious, —— be “sl full of craft or deceit. 

7 SLY, ¢ » deecittully, — 

Covrieussess of captinfs, L. captiewx, F.) aptnels to take 

exception, or te ang = sie eaniiee 
va'rion, the ma . : 

we careseats [spices F. cattivare, \t. cativdr; Sp. of 
captivatum, L.] to take captive, to enflaves a Word ufually ap~ 
ply'd to the Attections of the Mind, as captivated in love. 
Captive [captif, F. cattivo, lt. cautive, Sp. captive, Port. 
is taken by an Enemy, a Prifoner of 


* 
- 


as Captation of 


of captiows, L.) one who 
W: 


af. » *,% a > 
‘wiry [ captiviti, F. cattivita, It. cautividad, Sp. of 
one] dy odie or ftate of a captive, flavery. 
Ca’rrox, one that makes a Prize or capture. — 
Ca’Prurs [F. cattura, It. captura,L.] a Prize, a Prey, & 


Booty. : : 
Law] a Taking, an Arreft, a Seizures 

Caswcek ieert a cappuccio, It.}] a Monk's Hood or 

cowl. : 
‘ covered with a Monk's Hood. 

Car cuix Capers, the Plant called alfo Nafturces. 

Ca'rucuins [Capucins, F. Capwecio, It.] fo called from their 
Capuch or Hoed tewed to their Habits, and hanging down their 
Becki} an Order of Francifcan Friers. The firft convent of their 
Order was built by theDutchefs Catharina Cibs at Camerino; they 
were received into France in the Reign of Charles IX, and at 
that Time had nine Provinces in that Kingdom, and a gteat 

of Monaftcries. ; 
Prarerete { in Heraldry ] fignifies a Hood, and it differs 
from Chaperon, in that it is not open as the other is, bat all 
Way, F. : 

clofed ever she Head, a Part ofthe Body ; the Sum or prin- 
cipal Point of a Difcourfe ;_an Article or claufe, acharadter, L. 

Carut Anni [Old Law] the Head of the Year, i. ¢, New- 

-day. L., ; 

brs a’ncot [ Afromomy ] a malignant Planet of For- 
Cn put nano'nt@ [Old Deeds) the chief Manfign-houfe of 
a Nobleman, ZL. ; 
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Carut Dracenis { Airen.] the Dragon's Head, the Name of 
the Moon's Afcending nede, L. 

Ca‘rur Galiinaginis (in Surgery] i.e. cock’s-head, a kind of 
feptum or {pongious border at the extremities or apertures of each 
of the oftula feminales; st to hinder the feed coming from 
= Side, from ruthing upon and fo flopping the difcharge of the 
other. 

Ca’put mort (with Chym:] the feces of any body, re- 

Carut mortuum§ maining bfter all the Volatile and humid 
puts, ciz. phlegm, ipirit, Salt, &'¢, have been extraéted from 
1t by force of fire. 

Ca‘pur mortuum [in Chymical Writers) is expreffed by this 
charaéter, (°). 

Ppl pu’nata [ in Medicine ] Purgers of the Head, Ler. 


ar. 

Car, a Kind of rolling Throne, 
fplendid Entries of Princes. 

Car, is acontraction of ttaer, Brit. and fignifies a City, as 
Cartifle, Carleen, &c. 

Can fignifies a low watery Place, where Elders grew ; or a 
Pool ; as Cardezw. . 

Carape’, yellow Amber reduced to Powder. ° 

Carani'ne? [ F. carabina, It. and Sp. Carabiner, G. }.2 

CaRBi'NE Fire Arm or little Harquebu(s, a Sort of fort 
Gun between a Musket and a Piftol, F. 


Carapineg’as [cirabinéros, Sp.] Horfetnen who carry ca- 
rabines. 


Ca’nacn [carague, F. caracea, Tt. caréca, Sp.] large Poer- 
tugue/fe Ship: 

Ca’nacon [with Architefts] a Stair-cafe in a helix or {pital 

orm. 

Ca‘nacot [F. caracolla, It.] with Horfemer, is an oblique 
Pike or Tread, traced out in tA peakingrveslind from oa 
Hand to another, without obferving a regular Ground, Some- 
times in an Army, when the Horle advance to charge the Fne- 
my, they ride up in Caracs/s, with a Defign to perplex them 
and put them into doubt, whether they defign to hava: them in 
Front or Flank. 


Ca’nacot (with the Spaniards} fignifies a Motion, which 
Squadron of Horfe makes, when in an Ngagement, ‘afioon or 
the firft Rank has fired their Piftols, wheeling one to the Right, 
and the other to the Left, along the Wings of the Body to the 
= to give Place to the next Rank to fire, and fo on. 

© Caraco’ce [ caracollare, It. caraesteur, § ith Hor /2- 
tnen) is to go in the ads of half-rounds, cise ies . 
adane, rohte 64 Buhhels. 
a’naites [of N'Y), Heb. he read) a Se& among th x 
fo called from their ftritt Adherence fo pe of the tte 
of Mo/es, rejecting all Interpretations, Paraphtafes and commens 
tarics of the Radbins. 


Ca’namie [with Coa/efioner:] the fixth and iat ip of 
Bei th the Tip 
and crac- 


ufed in Triutnphs, and the 


iling of Sugar, when, if a little of it be taken up wi 
of the Finger and put between the Teeth, it will 
kle eau to them at all ; alfo a cutious Sort of § 
wor! 

Caramou'set, a large Ship of Burthen. 


Ca’nar of Gold [ F. ¢arato,Ic.] is properly the wei 
24 Grains, or one Sctuple 24 carats Ps py ay 
Gold be fo fine that in purifying it, it lofes nothing, or but 
little, it is faid to be Gold of 24 carats ; if it Jofes one carat, itis 
faid to be Gold of 23 carats, &'r, 


Car a (in weighing of Diamonds, &c.] isa weight confifting 
Ss. a 


of oe 
arAva’n [caravane, F. caravana, It. and Sp.} proper! 
fignifies the company of Pilgrims of Turky that baad, to Meche, 


of which there are 5 caravans who go to vifit the Tomb of Ma- 
bomet at Medina and the Mo/gue, at his Birth-place Mecha; one of 
which ferves them of Esso and the Neighbourhood of Con/fan- 
tinople, goes from Grand Caire. Another is that of the ere 
bins that ferves thole of Barbary, Fez and Merocce; another for 
the Pilgrims of Syria goes from Dama/rus, one from Perfia, and’ 
that of the Jadies: the caravans travel in the N ight, and reft in 
the Day, to avoid the exceffive Heats: The Emir of Adge is the 
commander of them, and has about 1500 camels fo his gga- 
8¢, or to fell of hire to thofe that have Occafion for any, for ma- 
ny of them die in their Journey. 


Carava's (of Merchants] a great company of Merchants 
that meet er at certain Places, and at cestain Times to 
travel together for their greater Safety ; becaufe of Robbers that 
infeft thofe countries through which they are t6 pafs, they have 
commonly about 1000 camels, and 7 of them are under the cons 
duét of one camel-driver; the Fravellersor Merchants habit them« 
felves agreeable to the countries into which they travel 5 they 
have a captain that orders their marches, and decides controver- 
fies of any Differences which arife in the Journey, 

Carava'xsera, an Inn or Houfe of Entertainment among 
the Turks and Perfians 


ugar- 


of 
f the 


Ca- 
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Carava’xsenaskine, the Direétor, Steward or Intendant 
of a caravanfera. : 

Ca'ravet? [ caravelle, P. caratella, Te. caravéla, Sp. Ja 

CarveEt light round Ship with a {quae Poop, rigged 
like a Gally, of about 120 Tuns Burthen. 

Cara’SSA, a hard, brite, refinous Gum, of an aromatick 
Flavour, brought from the # ‘fh-Indies, : 

Ca’aaways (carve, F. and It. altaravia, Sp. carravéoy Port.) 
a Plant bearing an aromatic Sced. 

Carno, vid. Curbwaele. : . 

Carnonxa’no [rarbonade, F. carbonata, It, carbonida, Sp. of 
charion, P. or cardore, It. coals) a Steak broiled on the coals. 

Ca'amuncre [¢fearsewele, F. carbuncwls, It, and Sp. eardan- 
cle, Port. of cariaseulus, L. of carbo, L. a live coal) a precious 
Stone of the colour of a burning coal, a large Ruby. 

Carsuncre [in Heraldry ] one of the precions 
Stones. It was reprefented by the Ancients in an 
Efcutcheon, as in this annexed, defigning thereby to 
expreis the Beams or Bays, that iffue from the center, 
which is the tranfcendent Luitre of the Stone. 

Ca‘anuxcre [with Surgeons) a fiery Botch or Plague-fore, 
fitch a black cruit or feaby. which Gling of leaves a deep and 
dangerous ulcer, called alfo alntorax. 
or ancuce tak, of or belonging to a carbuncle 5 alfo red or of 
the colour of a carbuncle. : 

CarnuxcuLa'Tion [in Horticulture] the Blafting of new 
{prouted Buds of Trees, proceeding either from excellive cold, or 
exceilive heat, L. 

Carsuncuro’se (carbunculofes, L.] full of Sores. 

Ca‘acaner [of Carcan, F.] a chain for the Neck. 

Ca’ncase? [carcafft, FP. ¢: d. earo caffa, vitd, i.e. Fleth 

Ca’aca dg without Life} a dead Body. 

Ca'rcassess [carcafis, F. care 
cafit, It. carcaffis, Sp.) a Sort of O- 
‘yal-Form made with Ribs of Iron, 
and afterwards filled with a compo- 
fition of Meal Powder, Salt-peter, 
broken Glafs, fhavings of Horn, Pitch, 
‘Turpentine, Tallow, Linfeed Oil, 
and afterwards coated over with a 
Pitch-cloth, “und being primed with Meal Powder and Quick- 
Match, is fred out of a Mortar, in Order to fet Houfes on Fire : 
there is alfo another Sort for Sea Service, which is the fame asa 
Bomb, only that it hath § Holes in it all primed with Powder 
and Quick-match, and being difcharged out of the Mortar burns 
violently out of the Holes. See Bomé. 

Ca‘acass [in Carpentry] the Timber-work, as it were Shell 
ef an Houle , before it is lathed and plaiftered. 

Ca’acetace (of carcer, L. a Prifon Prifon-fees. . 

Ca‘acnEepony i of xagyndar, Gr. } fo called becaufe firft 
brought out of the Indies to Africa. , 

Cancwe’sium (in @ Ship) the Tunnel on the Top of a Mai, 
above the Sail-yards. : 

Ca’acuessum [with Surgeons] a Sort of Bandage, conGfting 
of two Reins that may be equally ftretched out. 

Canci'NeTHRON [xapxivetes, Gr.) the Herb Knot-grafs, 
Lat. i e ) . 


Cancino’pes reg ig of xapxiv, Gr, a Crab-Fith] 
a certain oun ike a cancer. . m F : 

Carcino’MA xivéud, Of xepxio@ a cancer, and yéuie, 
Gr. to feed upon) the cancer a fivelling, fo called before it comes 
to an Ulcer; alfo a Difeafe in the horny coat of the Eye. 

Canp [Barrd, Du, Sarte, G. carte, F. and It. cartas, Sp. 
and Port. charta, L.) to play with. 

Carp [charta, L.] a Sea-chart. 

To Carp [carder, F. cardare, It. cardér, Sp.) to tieze wool 
with cards. “i Ge.) & 

Carpama'’xtipa [ Kagd'ayavtn, Gr.) foe Nafurtivm, L, 

Carops [cartes,F.] Inftruments with Wire to toze or 

york Wool, 

Caxpami'ne, a Plant, a Kind of Water-crefles called alfo 
Lady’s-fmock, L. Pas r 

CarnamoMuM [xaedayveuor, 9. ¢. xpd daud, tam- 
ing the Head, Gr.) a {picy feed of a t hot tafte, brought 
from the Eu/?-Indies ; one Kind of which is called Grains of Pa- 
radife. 

Ca’avamon 2 [with Botamifts] the Herb Garden-creffes. : 
: ee Grj ” 3 

Sa‘npia [ xegdic, Gr. j the Heart, one of the princi 

—_ of an pm Body appointed for the circulation of ee 


Canoi'acs [with Avatomifis] the Median or Liver-vcin, 
rf 


Carpr'aca {with Boraniffs] the Herb Mother-wort, good in 
hypochondriacal Diftales, Ec. . 

“ Carpi’aca La Phyfcians] a Suffocation or Stuffing of 
the Heart by a Pe/ypus or tome chotted Blood. 
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Carnr'acar? [carsiacas, L. of xagd rants, of xegdic, Gr. 

Ca‘aprack the Heart) pertaining to, or good for the 
Heart ; alfo cordial, ; 

Ss RDIACE (xagd'iaxn,Gr.] a precious Stone in the Shape of 
a Keart, 

Carpi'acum, a cordial Medicine, that comforts or frength- 
ens the Heart. 

Carpi'ack Line [in Palnifry] the Line of the Heart which 
incircles the Mount of the Thumb ; which is allo called the £i- 
ne of Life. 

Caxpiaexs [in Medicine] thofe which ate good for the 
Heart, cordiuls. 

Carpi'acus Doler, a Pain at the Mouth ef the Stomach, 
which is alfo called the Heart-durn. L. 

Carvr'acus plexus [with Anat.) a Branch of the Par xa- 
gum or Sth Pair of Nerves, which about the firit and feecond Rib 
is fent from its deftending Trunk, and bellowed upon the Heart 
with its Appendage. L. 

, Carpia’ucy [cardialgia, L. of xapSiearzia, of xapSie and 
ary, Gr. Pain) a Gnawing at the Stomach, fo that the Heart 
being ftraitened by conient with that Part, fomezines occsituns 
a fwooning.\ : 

Carpio caus, [xapSiey&, Gr.) a Pain at the Heart or 
Stomach ; the Heart-burn. 

Ca’roinat (P. cardinale, Te. cardinalis, of cards, 1..a Hin- 
ge] Principal, chief. 

Carpixat [F. Cardinael, Dz, Cardinal, G. cardinal, Tr, 
cardénal, Sp. ot .ardinalis, L.] a high Dignity in the Row: 6 
church, of which there are 7o in Number, : 

Carpinat Numbers, are fuch as exprefs the Numbers af 
Things, as ene, teva, three, &e. 

Carpinan Points [with Afrofsgers ] are the firlt, fourth, 
feventh and tenth Houfes in a Scheme or Figure of the Heavens, 
’ Carpinat Peints [ of the Compa/s] are the Ef, W’e?, 
North and South; alfo the equinoétial and folititial Points of the 
Ecliptick. 

Carpvinat Points [ in Cofmegraphy] are the four Interfece 
cond of the Horizon with the meridian and the prime vertical 

cle. 

Carpinat’s Flower [ with Florij?s] a Flower that is very 
red, like a cardinal’s robe, a Sort of Bell-fower or Throat- 
wort. 

Carpinat Winds, thofe winds that blow from the 4 cardi« 
nal Points of the compafs. 

Ca‘roinan Vertes [with Morali?.) are Prudence, Terperan- 
te, Fuftice and Fortitude 5 fo called by Erbic Writers from curite, 
L. a Hinges becaule they confider them as Hinges, upon which 
all other Virtues turn. 

a Senesnasiare { Cardinalat, F.} the Dignity of 9 Care 
in 

CaRDINAMENTUM, fee Ginglymus, 
~ Canviocnostick [ xapdioyrosinds, of xapciz the Heart, 
and yirecxes, Gr.to aoe) bane the Head eS : 

Ca’npo, a Hinge of a Door, L. are 

Carpo [with Anat. ] the fecond Vertebra of the Neck, f 
termed becaufe the Head turns upon it. 

Canvoo's [cardon, F. cardone, It. cardon, Sp. of carinur, 
L.] a Plant which fomething refembles an Artichoke, the Leaves 
of which being whited, are caten as a Sallet. 

* Ca‘rvoon Thiftle, an Herb, the Stalk of which is eatable. 
Plaga (with Botamifs } the Thiflle or Fulles’s thillle, 


in 

Carnuus Benedifus (i. e blefled or holy Thifle] a 
“hoa which bears yellow Flowers, furrounded with red Pric- 
kles. L. 

Care [ cane, cana, Sax. ewra, Tt. and L.} Heed, Warin- 
efs, Ec. 

Care, tho’it — > People look old, is reprefented 
in Painting by a comely Woman, becaufe it is very becoming 
Perfons of all Ages and condition, wing'd to denote the Swittneis 
of Thought; in cach Hand an Hour-glafs as Symbols of Aflidui- 

3 at her Feet a Cock, the Emblem of Watchfulnefi, and in 
Sat the rifing Sun, to fhew care is uniwearied. 

Care will killa dat. That is, will in the End hilleven | 
thofe who feem the beft Able to withiland it; for a Cat is fuppos'd 
to have nine Lives. The Lat. fay: Cura fucit con, The 
Germ. fay: Die Sorge machet Vor Der Feit grau. (Care makes 
a Man grey before his Time,, 

@ Bound of Cane twill not pay an Ounce of Debt. Ir. 
Cento carre di penferi (A hundred cart-loads of Thoughts) so 
pagtranno un uncia di debits H. G. Cin Ptund Sorgen be, 
sabler kein Quintgen Sorgeu. 
> By Care in this Proverb is meant unreafonable Trouble, Ve- 
xation and Concern, fuch as are rather a Hinderance than a Fur- 
therance to Bufinefs ; and by no means Affiduity and Induiiry, 
which are the propereft means to bring 4 Man out of Debr.. 


Cars- 
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Cane’rer [canepul, Sax.) heedful, wary, cautious. 

Cane'ruLNess rapeepstio rre, Sax.) heedfulneds, warinels, 
cautioulnels ; alfo anxicufnets. 

Care‘srutcy, heedlully, warily, cautioufly. 

Cangparta, a Diltemper, the Heavineds of the Head. 

CARECTA (O24 Rec} a cart, or a cart load. 

CARECTATA 

Ca’nectata Plumbi (Old Records] a Pig or Mals of Lead, 
weighing 128 Stone, or 2100 Pound. 

‘fo Carnze’s a Sbip [of carina, L. a Keel, cariaer, F.) is to 
fit or trim the Sides or Bottom, to caulk her Seams, or to mend 
any Fault fhe has under Water} a Ship is faid to be brought te a 
Careen, when the greatell part of her lading being taken out, fhe 
is made fo light, that by means of another lower veffel laid near 
her, fhe may be brought down on one fide, to the 3d, 4th or 
gth ttrake, as low as occalion requires, and there kept by ballalt 
to be caulked, trimmed, &¢. : 

A baif Canten, is when they cannot come at th: bottom 

~ of the Ship, and fo can only carcen half of it, 

Caree’NAGE, a carecaing place ; alfo the pay for careen- 
ing, F ae 

Caree’e [carricre, F. 
a race, a running full (peed. 

Ca'nevess, heedlels, negligent. 

, Ca‘ReLesty, —— negligently. 

Care Lesness, heedle/snefs, negligence. 

To Cans’es [careffer, F. accarezzare. It. atariciar, Sp.and 
Port.] to make much of, to treat very obligingly + to court, to 
footh, to ufe endearing expreflions, &c. . 

Caresses [carefes, F, carexze, lt.) endearing expreffions of 
love and friendthip ; extraordinary complements, 

Ca’ner [i. ¢. if wanteth ) a character in printing or writin 
in this form () which denotes there is fomething to be infert 
or included, whichought to have come in where the chara¢ter is 

laced. 
Carrax, a place where four feveral ftreets or ways of {treets 
meet together, particularly the name of the market place at Ox- 


ord. 
m Caanve [Husbandry] Ground unbroken or untilled. 

Carcaiso'n, a cargo, F. . 

Canco [carico, It. cirga, Sp.) the lading or freight of afhip; 
alfo an invoice of the goods, wherewith a thip is laden ; alfo the 
loading of a horfe of 300 or 400 pounds. 

Caatatipas, See Caryatides. . 

Caaipper Jfands, several Mlands in the #’ef-Indies, the 
chief of which are Barbadcer, St. Chriftophers, Nevis, Sc. now 
in the poffeffion of the Engéiji, called alio Canibal Jfands, from 
the ancient inhabicants feeding on man’s Aefh. 

Ca’nica, a kind of dry fig, a Lenten fig L. 

Caricous Tumour {with Surgeons] a {welling refembling the 


¢arricra, It. ¢arréra, Sp.) a courfe 


2 ng. .* F 

Cantss, rottennefs; properly in wood that is worm-eaten, L. 

Canizs (with Surgeons) a Kind of rottene(s peculiar to a bo- 
ne, a gangreen or Ulcer, when the fuftance is putrified. 

Carina, the keel or long pitce of timber that runs along the 
bottom of the fhip from head to ftern, L. 

Canina (Anatom. } the beginning of the entire vertebra, or 
turning joints; the firft rudiments or embryo of a chick, when in 


the fhell. 
Cantina [Bot.) the lower Petalum or leaf of a papilionacious 


. 

Canistia, fee Chariffia, 

Cant’xatep [with Botani/s] bending or crooked like the 
keel of a fhip, of carine,L. fo the leaves of the A/phodelus are {aid 
to be. 

Cark, a quantity of wool, 30 of which make a fa i 

Ca‘ananet? [of carcan, F.) a Bracelet or Neck-lace, an 

Ca'RENET 3 iren collar, put about a Perfon’s Neck as a 
Punifhiment. 

Ca’axine [Af cane, Sux. care] anxious. 

Ca‘RKINGRESS, anxious care, 

Cart [ceopl, Sax] a churl, a clown. 

4 Cani-Cat [of caple, Sax. male, and cat) a boar or he- 


cat. N.C. 

An old Cante [cither of Cerl, C. Brit. or ceopl, Sax. Rerl, 
G. a chur!) anold doting. covetous hunks, a furly Niggard. 

Ca‘ruisuness, churlifhneds. 

Cartine Tht, a plant fo named by the Emperor Charles 
the Great, whoie army was preferved by the root of it from the 
plague, and is faid to have been difcovered to him by an angel. 

Ca’acines [in a Ship) timbers which lic along fore and aft 
from one beam to another, and bear up the ledges on which the 
plinks of the deck arefallencd. —* 

Ca‘arine Knees [in aSdip] are timbers going athwart the 
fhip, from the fides to the hatch way, ferving to fultain the 
deck on both fides, 

Ca‘eMeL, a Military Order of Knichthood, inftituted by 
the Emperor Henry IV. under the Title of our Lady of 


Carrtrt. 
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Ca‘ameLives, a certain Ordef of Monks founded by Almé- 
rius, Bifhop of Antiocb, at Mount Carmel in Syria, A. i122. 

Ca‘ametus, the God of Mount Carmel in Judea, Tacitas 
makes Mention of him, and relates how his Prieft foretohl /c/pa- 
jian that he fhould be Emperor. ; 

CarMenta’.ia, Fealt Days in Honour of Carmenta the 
Mother of Evander. 

Ca‘rmine, a red colour, very vivid, made of the cochineal 
meltique. 

Canmina’ntia [ with Phyfciens} carminative medicines, 
: ¢. fuch as are efhcacious in difperling and driving out wind 

f. 

Carminatives [sarminativa, L. carmixativi, It. of car- 
men, a Verfe, fo termed becaufe fome pretenders to phy fick pre- 
tended to cure windy dittempers by carmina, verits, invocations 
or inchantments, tho’ others derive it from ¢armina, L. tu card 
wool, and cleanfe it] medicines which difperfe the wind. 

Carmou’sat, a Turti& Merchant-thip, 

Ca’axa 2 a Heathen Deity, to whom they afcribed the pre- 

Ca'anea§  fervation of the inward part of Men. 

CaRNa'DOE, a —- coin, of which fix make a Mureeid, 
and 54 Marceids a Ryal, equal in value to 6 4. Exel, 

P Ca’rnace [of caro, L. Fleth) a Maffacre or great Slaughter, 
v 

Canwace [carnagie, It. with Hunters] that fled that is 
given dogs after the chace, F, 

Ca’anat [charnel, F, carnale, It carnal, Sp. of carnalt, 
Le] pertaining tothe flefh fleftily, fenfual. 

a’RNALISM, one given to carnality. 

CaRNALNESS 

Carna’Lity 

$. ; 
Carna’try, fenfially, flehly, &e. 

arna‘tion [of caro, L fichh) a fleth colour; allo a flower 
of that colour. 
_ Caawa’tios [among Painters) the naked fleth ; and when 
the bare-Achh is expreffed to the lite, and naturally coloured, they 
fay, the Carmation is very good. 

Ca’anaval [earnavale, It. cither of carnis intervalivm, L. 
or Carn-a-val, by reafun that fleth then is plentifully devoured 
to make amends for the abftinence enfuing) a feafon of mirth and 
rejoicing obferved with great folemnity by the Jta/ians and Vene- 
tians, it commences from XI[Ith Day, and holds rill Lewt. Featts, 
Bulls, Opera’s, concerts of Mufick and Intrigues, &¢, are held in 
that Time. 

Ca‘ewet a finall Spunifh Ship, which goes with miffen in- 
ftead of main fails. ; 

Ca’nxet Work [with Ship-woright:} the Building of Ships 
firft with their Timbers, and afterwards bringing on the Planks, 
is {0 called in Diftinétion to clinch Works. 

Ca‘rwtor, a Sort of precious Stone; alfo a kind of herb. 

Ca’rney [in Hor/es] a Difeale by which their Mouths be- 
come fo furred and clammy that they cannot feed. 

To Cannt'ricate [carsifcatum, L.) to quarter, to cut in 
Pieces as a Hangman. 

Canni'vorous [cernivoreus, L.) feeding upon or devour- 


— 
ARNO'SE [carnofus, L.} fullof Flefh, Aefhy. 
Carno'sity [carnofité, PF, carnsfitd, It. carncfided, Sp. of 
carnsfitas, L.) Flethline(s; alfoa Piece of Fleth growing in and 
oa any Part ef the Body s alfo a Tubercle or Excref- 
cence in the Urethra, Neck of the Bladder or Yard. 
Ca’nnousness, Flethinels, fulnefs of Fieth. 
Carnovu’ss [with Gunners] the Bafe-ring about the Breech 
a Gun. 
Ca‘axunent [cornulentus, L.] flethy, fall of Fiehh. 
Ca‘ro [ with Anatomiffi ] the Fleth of Animals, which 
they define to be a fimilar, fibrous, body, foft and thick 
Lely which together with the Bones is the main prop of the 


[cormasita, Ie. carmalidad, Sp. of carnal. 


tas, L.) Aethlinels, a being given to Acthly 


Cane mujfeulsfa quadrata [Anatomy] the Mafcle more com- 
monly c Palmaris brevit, 

Ca‘’no [with Botani?s] the Subftance under the Peel or 
Rind of Trees; the Pulp or foft Subftance contained within 
any Plant or its Fruit; as the Pulp of Cujfa, Tamatinds, 
Prunes, &c. ; 

Caros, a finall weight the 24th part of a gram. 

Carnos Bean, a Sort of Fruit, whole talte is fike that of 
chefnuts. 

Ca‘non [carelle, or of ceopl or capl, ruftick, ¢. da rural 
Song ¢ or, as others will have it, of xag@ Joy] a Sort of Hymn 
or Song fung at Céri/lma., in Honour of the Birth of our bici- 
fed Saviour. 

To Carot, to fing Carols. 

Canora [Old Rec.) alittle Pew or Clofer. 

Carort [in Surgery] Venereal Excretcences in the private 
Parts. 

Caronisrs, the TV Books compofed By the Order of 
Charlemaiga to rete the 2d Council of Mee, 

2N Ca 
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Ca’rotisa Hat, a fort of feit or cloth hat. 

Caronise [of Nupies} acoin equal toa Fale. 

Carous, a broad piece of gold made by King Charles V.for 
20 fhillings + but is worth 23 {uillingsin proportion to guineas at 
21 Shillings. 

Ca’ros (x82, Gr.} a lethargy or deep fleep, in which the 
perion aficéted, being pulled, pinched, or called, fe ree dileo- 
vers any fign of fecting or hearing : this diitemper is without a 
fever, being in degree greater than a lethargy, but lefs than an 
apoplexy. : . 

Caro’ra-[ with Botani?r } the Plant called Wild-carot, L. 
about three Pound, of Natmegs; from 


Carore’ex of Mace, 
from 5 to 9 Pound 


6 to 7 Pound and a halts of currants, 
weight. 

Ca'roriness [of caret x Red-root] being red haired. 

Caro'vipes [xapeid'es, Gr.) two Arteries of the Neck, one 
on each Side, ferving to convey the Blood from the Aorta to the 
Brain; fo called, becaufe when they are tlopt,, they prefently in- 
cline the Perfon to fleep. ' 

To Carou'se [ caroufer, 
= it all out) to drink plentifully, to quaf, 
hit, 

A Ca‘rouse [carsuf?, F.) a drinking bout. 

Carp [carfe, F. mi HGS Ie. carpa, Sp. and Port. Rerpe, 
Du. and L. G. Barpite, H. G. carpio, L.) a frelli-water Fith. 

Carr Steve, a Stone ofa triangular Form, found in the Pa- 
late of a Carp. - 

To Carp [carpert, 
fault with. 

Ca‘rpenter [ carpentier, F. ] an Artificer or Worker in 
Wond, a Builder cf Houtes, &'e. “ 

Ca'erenvey [charpenterie, F. carpintero, S 
Port. prob. of earpeatuat, Ly carved W' ork) the 
a Carpenter. 


FN 
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Carpentum [ with Afrefogians ] the Throne or Seat of 
a Planet, when fet ina Place where it has molt Dignities, L. 

Carre’siuw [of xappd. Gr. a Beam] a kind of Plant called 
Cubeds. 

Caapnos [xec2% Gr.) 

Ca‘rrer [carpetia, Tial. 
Table. 

To be under the Carrer, i. ¢. to be under confideration. 

To phase the CARPET i Horjemanjbip ) is to gallop very 
clole or near to the Groun 

*\’rPETED, covered with a carpet. 

Ca’ReMEaLs, a kind of coarfe cloth. 

Canpr’xeous [carprnews, L.] made of Horn-Beam. 

Ca‘reixus [with Botani/?s ] Hedge-beech or Horn-beam, a 
hind of Oak, Plane-tree or Maple, 

CaRPOBA LSAMUM [XdproSdacauor, Gr, ] the Fruit of 
Balm or Balfam-tree, very much like that of the Turpentine, 
in Shape, fize and colour. 

Canpocra’TIaNns [0 called of Carpocrates their Ring-lea- 
der, 4. D. 120.) a Sevt of Hereticks, who owned one fole Prin- 
ciple and Father of all ‘Things + held that the World was created 
by Angels, they denied the Divinity of Chrift, but owned him a 
Man poflefied with uncommon Gilts, which fet him above other 
creatures; taught a community of Women j and that the Soul 
could not be purified till it had committed all kinds of Abomina- 
tions. ~? 

Carporny’ Lion [ xagrogvaacr, Gr.) a kind of Laurel, Z. 

Carporno'nous [xagropoe@, Gr.] fruit-bearing. 

Ca’nrus (with Auatomisls) the Writ confiding of eight 
Bones which the Cubit or Elbow is joined to the Hand, L. 

Carey [carpima, L.) the horn beam-tree. 

Ca'nracn? [ carracca, carrica, It.) a vait large fhip, a hip 

Ca‘R RICK i of burthen, 

Carrat, carreét, See Carat. 

Carre, ahollow Place where Water flands. 

Cannue’r (carriers, F.) a riding or driving a chariot, Gc. 
full {peed. 

Ca’aper [Old Rec.] a clofet or pew in a Monattery. 

Cannetra 2 [Odd Law] a cart or waggon load. 

CARRECTA 

Ca‘rriace [cbariage, F.] a vehicle for carrying of goods 
and merchandites $ allo a kind of covered waggon. 

CarriaGr, Mien, Behaviour- 

Carriace [of a Caznon] a fort of a long narrow cart for 
marching of canuon. 

Block Ca wntacts [with Gunners] a fort of ftrong carts for 
carrying mortars, aid their beds from one place to another. 


F. or of Garant}, Text. to 
to drink Hand to 


L.] to cenfure or blames to cavil, to find 


: carpintegro, 
rade of Art of 


Ca‘nresters were incorporated Anno 1476. 
‘Their Arms are Argent, aCheveron ingrayl'd be- 
tween three Pair of Compafles pointing towards 
the Bale, anda little extended. “Their Hall is fi- 
tuated on the North-fide of Lendon-wadll, over 
againk Betolebem. 


the Herb Farnugreek. 
arpet, Du.) a covering for a 
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Truck Ca'artaces [with Gunners] are two fhort planks of 
wood borne by two Axle trees, having, four wooden trucks or 
wheels about a foot and a half, or two foot diameter for carrying 
niortars or guns vpon a battery, where their own carriages can’t 


‘0. 

Carriace [in Heslandry] a furrow cut for the conveyance 
of water, to overflow ground. 

Ca‘rater [in the Manage] a place inclofed with a barrier 
niin they run the Ring. 

‘arRteR [in Falconry] a flight or tour of the bird ef 
if it mount ull it is ma Lh a double carrier. pick 

Carrier [carriere, F.] one who conduéts o drives waggons 
from country to town, &c. 

Carnie’ Rine, running or pafling full fpeed. Milter. 

: Ca‘rrion [charogne, F. carozna, It. carenna, Sp.) the ftink- 
ing ficth or carcafs of a dead bealt. 

Mo Caraion toll Bill a Crom. 
a for them who are us'd to it. 

arroo'n, a Rent received for the Privilege of drivi 
of cart in the city of London. enone 

Carnou'ser [F. carofells, It.) a magnificent Feftival, made 
uppon Occafion of fome publick Rejoycing, coniilting of a caval. 
cade or folemn Riding on Horfe-back of great Perfonages, rich! 
RE courfes of chariots and horfes, publick Shews, ren 

« L. . 

To Ca’ray [charier, F.) to bear or remove. 

To Canny it digh, to be proud. 

T; Carry (orwin) acauvfe or fuit. 

To Canny the Day, to obtain the Victory. 

To Carry Coals, to newcaffie, to carry or fend Things where 
oT are plenty. 

o Canny [with Falconers) is faid of a Hawk that flics awa 
with the Quzrry. : 

To Carry Nebr Hunters} a Hare when the runs on rotten 
Ground, or on Froft, and it tticks to her Feet, they fay the car- 
ries. 

To Ca‘nry @ Bone (Sea Term] is faid of a Shi 
mn ~ Water 9 wir her. J ore oer iee 

‘o Ca’ray well [with Horfemen] is a Term ufed o i 
fe, whofe Neck is mia or arched, on] who holds his Head ed 
without conftraint, firm and well placed, : 

To Ca’nry low [with Horferen) is a Term uled of a Horfe 
that e naturally a foft, ill-fhaped Neck, and lowers his Head too 
much. 

we Carries Fire in one Hand and Mater i 
Lat Alterd mana fert Aquem, altera Ignem. Gre ch gens 8 
Swe ceper, kc. Péut. Pr. df porte le Feu &@ Eau. Plaut. fays, 
Altera manu fert lapidem, alterd panem oftentat, (In one Hand 
he carries a Stone, and in the other fhews Bread.) This Proverb 
ok the character of a fawning deceitful Perfon who {peaks us 

ir, while he is machinating Mifchief againft us in his Heart, 
Or, according to another Proverb : W% 
and cuts one’s Throat. 

Cart [charette, F. carretta, Ttal. carreta, Sp. 
Port. carrus, Lat. cpab, Sax.] a conveniency f ca 
known’ 

€o fet the Cant before the Morfe. Fr. Mestre /a charette 
devant le Beruf. Lat, Currus bevem trabit. H, G. Die Bfers 
be hinter Den Clagen fpannen. Ital. Metter il carro inanzi a 
j busi. ‘This Proverb is chiefly us'd when any one {peaks impro- 
perly, or places his Words in a wrong conflrudtion : And we 
are apt to apply it to Foreigners, who in Learning the Englifh 
‘Tongue place our Words in the fame Order and conflrudtion, as 
is natural to them. 

Caar-rut, the Track made by a cart-wheel. 

Cant-Takers, Officers of the King’s Houfhold, who when 
the court travels have charge to provide carts, waggons, &¢. for 
carrying the King’s baggage. 
Carte Blanche, a blank paper, feldom ufed but in this Phra- 
fe, to fend one a Carte blanche, fignified to fill up with what con- 
ditions he pleafes. 

Canter (chartel,F. chartello, Tt. of chartula, L.) a chal- 
lenge to a duel, a letter of defiance 5 alfo an agreement between 
perions at war for the exchange and redemption of prifo- 
ners. 

Carter [cbarretier, F. carrtttiere, It. carretero, Sp. car- 
rociro, Port.) one who drives a cart, 


That is, no Meat is to 


laughs im ene's Face 


cheretta, 
triage well 


Carre’sian, Of or pertaining to Cartefius, a modern famous 
French Philofopher, who oppofed Aristotle. 


Ca‘atuamus [with Botanifts) wild or baftard faffron. 

Cartuu‘stans, and order of monks founded by Brune, a 
canon of Rheims A. D. 1100. 

Ca‘atitace [cartillage, FP. cartilagine, It. of cartilags, V.. 
by Anatom.) is defined to bea fimilar, white part of an anima! 
body, which is harder and drier than a ligament, but fotter than 
a bone, the ule of it is to render the articulation or joining of 
the bones more eafie, and defends feveral parts from outwazd in- 
juries. 


Car- 
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Cantiractno’ss 2 [cartilaginenx, F. cartilaginofe, It. of 

Cartita’cinous §  cartifagine/us, L. ] of, belonging to; 
alfo full of ¢ alfo like Griftles. ; 

Cartiraco enfformis [with Anat.] the Tip or Extremity 
of the Stermum, L. 

CaaTiLaco innominata [ Anat.) the fecond cartilage of the 
Larynx, L. ; 

Cartitaco /eutiformis [Anat.] a cartilage, the prominen- 
ees of which are difcernible outwardly in the Throat ; and take 
their name from their refemblance to an helmet. 

Ca‘rTon [carton, F, and Sp, Pajtésard, in Painting) a 

Cartoo'N 3 defign made on {trong paper, to be afterwards 
calked through ; and transferred on the freth plaitter of a Wall to 
be painted in frefco, @ pattern for working in tapeftry, Mo/aick, 
&e. the Cartecns of Raphael! Urdin at Hampton-Court, are {aid to 
be for tapeftry, but uncoloured, 

Cartoo’se 2 [cartowche, F. cartoccis, It. cartuche, Sp.) the 

Cartov’cn § charge or load of a Fire-arm, wrapped up in 
a thick paper, &«. to be conveyed into the piece the more rea- 
dil 


Cinvao'bi [cartcecio, It, ] an Ornament in Architefure, 
eipseucae Sculpture, &c. reprefenting a Scroll of Paper ; 
it is moft commonly a flac Member with Wavings, on which is 
fome Infcription or Device, cypher, Ornament of Armory, &c. 
Cartou'zes [with Archite#s] much the fame as Modition:, 
except that thefe are fet under the cornith in wainfcotting, and 
thofe under the cornifh at the eaves of ahoule, they are fometi- 
mes called Dentiles or teeth. 
Cantwricnt, v. Bbeelwright, 
Ca'RTULARIES, papers wherein the contraéts, fales, exchan- 
privileges. immunitics, exemptions and other aéts that be- 
co to the churches and monafterics are collected and pre- 


ferved. 

Caru'ca [Old Law] a Plough. ; 

Carvca’ce? [in Agriculture] the Ploughing of Land. 

Carva’cE (in Law } acertain Tax laid on a Carve of 
Land; alfo an Exemption from that Tribute. 

Carvuca'tre [of charwe,, F. a plough) a plough land, or as 
much land as may be ploughed in a year by one plough; alfo 4 
cart load. 

Carucata’rius [O/d Law) one who held lands by carve or 


gh tenure. . 

Ca’ave 2 [Old Lew) carve land, the fame with Cerucata. 

Carve 

Caruca’ta boum[Old Law] a Team of Oxen for ploughing 
or drawing. 

To Ca‘rve [of ceonfan, Sax. or kerben, Tevt.) to cut up, 
to divide Fowls or other Meat into Portions, 

To Carve [of hig a Sax, &c-] to cut Wood or Stone 
into Forms of Animals, Flowers. &c. 

Ca‘aver, a cutter or divider of wood ; a maker alfo of figures 
in wood, in itone, &r. ’ 

Ca‘avist [with Falconers] a Hawk in the beginning of the 
Year ; fo termed from its being carried on the fift. 

Caru'ncie [ caroncale,F. caruncula, L.] a Jittle piece of 
ficth ; it is either preternatural, as thofe {mall excrefcencies in 
the urinary paflages in venereal cafes ; or natural, as the 

Caru'ncuLa cuticulares [Anat.] the Nymphx, L. 

Caru'scut® Jachrymale: [among Anat.) caruncles of the 
eye, certain ¢ or kernels at each corner of the eyes 
which feparate moifture for moiftening it ; the fame with tears. 
They are alfo called carumcule oculi. 

Canu'ncuL# myrtiformes [ Anat.) a wrinkling of the vagi- 
na or paflage of the womb. 

Carnu’NcuLaz eget a) ten fmall bodies or little 

tuberances on the infide of the Pe/vis of the kidneys, made 
the extremities of the tubes, which bring the Serum from the 
ds in the exterior parts to the Pe/vis. 

Ca‘nus? [xeiep@, Gr.] a fleep, in which, if the perfon af- 

Ca’nos§ tected be pulled, pinched, and called, he fearce 
fhews any fign cither of feeling or hearing. 

Carra‘tipes [g. ¢. Women of Carya in Peloponnefus, who 
being taken captive "y the Gree&s, after all the male Inhabitants 
had been put to the fword, and the city burnt, were carried in 
triumph, for having treacheroufly joined with the Perfians againk 
their own abet, in Architecture they are an order of pillars 
fhaped like the bodies of women with their arms cut off, clothed 
in a robe reaching down to their feet, and fet to fupport the en- 
tablature. 

Caryocasti’xum [with Aporbecaries] an Eleftuary fo de- 
nominated from its Ingredients, viz. Cloves and Cotes, which 
is chiefiy ufed for the Gout and pains in the Limbs. 

Caryoruttzca’ta [with Boranifs] the Herb Avens, L. 

CarvornuriLum [with Flori/fs] the clove July-flower, L. 

1. ian LUM aromaticum, the clove, an Indian Spi- 
ce, be 

Caryetis [Botan] akind of Spurge. 

Ca‘scapet, the Pummel or hindermof round Knob at the 
Breech ot a great Gan, called the Cajcadel Dect as 
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Casca'pe [P. ca/tata, It. eaftaca, Sp.) a Fall of Waters 
from a Rock into a lower Place, or an artitcial Water fall fuch 
as is made in Gardens, 

Casca’nxes [in Fortification) cavities in form of wells, made 
in the terreplein, hard by the rampart, whence a gallery dug un- 
der ground is conveyed to give air to the mine of an enemy. 

Cascaarrtea, the Bark of an Indian-tree. 

Case oe F. cafo, It. causa, L.] Thing, Matter, 


Queftion. 
Case [eage, F. capya, L. 
n 


a litle box or coveting of any 
thing. 
Case [of ca/a, It. an houle, or as being a cafe to contain } a 
houle where thieves, pick pockets, whores, houle- breakers, high- 
Way-men, and all the loofe, idle, furacious crew meet and drink, 
fing, dance, and revel, 

ase-Harvenen, obdurate, hardened in impiety. 

Cass-Harpvextxo, a method of making the outlide of iron 
hard by a particular method of putting it into 4 cafe of loam, 
mixt with drigd hoofs, falt, Vinegar, &c, and heating it red hot 
in the forge, and afterwards quenching it in Water. 

To Case Sarden, to make or become obdurate. 

Case-Ha’RDENEDNESS, Obduracy, impudence, Ec. 

Case of Glajs [of Normandy] conlilting of 120 foot. 

Case of Conjcience, a queftion or cruple about fome matter 
of religion, which the perfon that is diflatisficd, is defirous to 
have rejolved, 

To Case, to put into cafes. 

Cases reserved [ with Romaniff:] Sins ef confequence, the 
Abfolution of which are referved for the Superiors or their Vi- 
Cars. 

Cases [inGram.] are the accidents of a News, that fhew how 
it varies in declining. They are fix in Number, siz. the Nomi- 
native, Genitive, Dative, Accusative, Vocative, and Ablative, 
which {ee in their proper places alphabetically. 

Ic is a great Happinefs and Eafe to Foreigners in learning the 
Englith Tongue, that the cafes of our Subftantives in both Num- 
bers are exprefs d by two or three plain eafy Signs, which are the 
fame in all; and fo they nced not barden their Memory with a 
Number of different Terminations, as in the Greck, Latin, Ger- 
man and fome other Tongues : And tho’ fome have objected, 
that as our Accufative Cafe has no Sign by which it can be dif- 
tinguith’d from the Nominative, it souk be better if it chang'd 
it's Termination, to prevent a doubtful Senfe, when plac’d before 
the Verb, as it often is: But as that isan unnatural Conttruétion 
and contrary to the Idiom of the Englith Tongue, it is but keep- 
ing to the true natural Conilruétion, and all is right (ome times. 
And when this can’t be done, (as in Poetry) the Context feldom 
fails of pointing out which is the Nominative, and which the Ac- 
cufative. 

To Case a Hare [Carving] is to flea and take out the Bowelse 

Ca‘se Shot, {mall Bullets, Nails, Pieces of Lead, Iron, &'¢, 
put into cafes to be fhot off out of murdering Pieces, ! 

Ca’semate [F. cafamatra, It. cafamata, Sp.) is alfo a We 
with feveral fubterrancous Branches, dug in the Paflage of a Bal- 
os ull the Miner is heard at Work, and Air given to the 

ine. 

Ca’semate [in Fortification] a kind of Vault of Mafon's- 
work, in that Part of the Flank of a Baftion next the curtain, 
ferving fora Battery, to defend the Face of the oppolite Battion, 
and the Moat or Ditch. 

Ca‘sEMENT [¢a/amento, It. a large houfe) a part of a win- 
dow that opens upon hinges to let in air. 

Ca'sERNS pd F. cajérnas, Sp.) little rooms, apart. 

Ca‘zERns ments or lodgments erected between the ram- 
parts and houtes of fortified towns, or on the ramparts them(elves, 
to ferve as lodgings for the foldiers of the garrifon, to eafe the 

arrifons 

Casu [of eaifz, F. achelt, ca/a, It. caixa, Port. Yaffe, Du. 
&aften, G.) the ftock of money which a merchant, &’¢. has in 
his cuftody, or at his difpofal to trade with. 

Ca'sur eR [caifewr,F. caffiere, It. caixéiro, Port. caftercr. 
G.] a cafh-keeper of a merchant or focicty. 

‘Lo Casuine [caffer, F. cagar, Sp. and It. of cafare, L.) 
to disband or difcharge Soldiers ; to turn out of Office, Place or 
Employment. 

Ca’snoo [cachou, F. cafciv, It.) the Gum or Juice of an 
Eaj?-Indian ‘Tree, 

Casino of Timber Work, is the plaftering the Houfe all 
over with Mortar, and flriking it while wet with a corner of 3 
Trowel by a Ruler, to make it refemble the Joints of Free- 
Stone. 

Casinos, dry‘d Cow-dung for Fewel. 

Casx [cajfis, L. ca/gue, F.] an Helmet. 

Case [cadus, L. ca/gue, P.] a Barrel or Veffel for containing 
Liquor. 


Caseer [ca/ette, F. caffetta, It. cixa, Sp.) a little cabinet or 
cheft. 


Breaft Casket is [ina Ship] the longeft of the caskets, in 
the middle of the yard, juft between the ties. :; 
Casqua [in Hera/dry) fignifies an Helmet, F r 
° 
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To Ca’ssate 2 [cafetwm, L.] to render void, to abrogate, 
‘To Cass to dilannul, 
Cassa’tion [F. cafazione, It. of cafatio, L. ] a making 


null or void. F ; 
Cassa’tum 2 [Old Late] a Houle with Land belonging to 

Cassa’tTa it, fufficient to maintain one Family. : 

Cassa’ve, an American Root, of which, though the Juice 
is rank Poifon, yet the Subltance being dried, is the common 
Bread of the Natives. . 

Ca’ssawane, a very large Bird with Feathers, lixe the Hairs 
of a Camel. 

Cass-weep [with Botanifs) a kind of Herb. 

' Cassero’Le, a copper Stew-Pan, L. 

Casserote [Cookery] a Loaf ttutfed with a farce of Chickens 
or Pullets, and drefled in a Stew-Pan, F. ; 

Ca'ss1a Fijfula, Cajfa in the cane, a Reed of a purging 
Quality, ZL. ; . 

Cassia Lignea, the fweet wood of a tree much like cinna- 
mon, &. 

Cassia Fles (or prepared Cafia) a harmlefs and gentle 
Purge. 

Ca'ssipouy [with Berani/s] a Plant called Caft-me-down, 
and Levandar, Fr. P 

Cassta’co, the Herb Plantane, L. 

Cassi’xg, a Farm-Houle, where a number of Soldiers have 
polted themfelves, in order to make a ftand againft the Approa- 
ches of an Enemy. 

Casst’que, achief Governour or foveraign Lord of a par- 
ticular Diftriét or Country in fome Parts of America. 

Ca‘ssock [cafague, F. prob. a wide Coot. Cafacca, It. of 
cot, L. an houle, g, dé. a long veltment to be worn in ca/a, 
within Doors, or of ea/ula. L. of MOD, Heb. he covered) a 
certain Sort of Gown, commonly worn by Clergymen. 

Cassona'pe? cask fugar, fugar put up into casks or chetts, 

Casronape § after the firit purification, 

Cassu’ra [Botany] the Weed, Dodder, L. 

To Casr [prob. of Balter, Dax.) to fling or throw ; allo 
to think or contrive, as to calt in mind. 

Cast [Irr, lap. and Part. P.) did cait, have or am caft. 

Cast, convitted of any crime, allo having loft a civil Pro- 
cels. 

Cast (of the Eye) an Ogie, allo Squinting. 

To be at the a? Cast, or at one’s Wit's End. 

To be Cast dota, to be afflicted. 

A Cast, a throw. 

A Cast [Falconry] a couple or fet of Hawks. 

To Cast a Point in gr [ in Navigation] is to by 
down on a chart any point of the compais that sny land 3 
from you, or to find what way the fhip has made, or on what 
point the fhip bears at any infant. 

Cast of the Country [with agra) the colour of the earth, 

To Cast a Hawk to the Perch (Falconry) to pur her upon it. 

Casta‘Nea, a chefnut-tree or fruit, 2. 

Castane'ts [caffagnettes,F. caffagnette, It. caftannétas, Sp.) 
a fort of Snappers, which Dancers of Sarabands tie about their 
Fingers, to keep Time with when they dance, 

Casteccain [ebatellain, F, cajfellamo, It. and Sp.) a con- 
ftable or keeper of a caftle. 

Caste LLamMent [Coxfeé.] a march-pane caille. 

Caste’Ltan [in the We/-Jndies] a piece of money, in va- 
luce fumething more than a ducat. 

Casre’tLany [cbatelicnie, PF. caftellania, It.) the manour 
appertaining to a caille, the extent of its land and jurifdiétion. 

Ca'sTELLATED. inclofed within a building of flone, &c. as 
a fountain, conduit or ciltern caftellated. 

Casrerta’tio [Law Term) the building of a caflle with- 
out the leave of the king. 

’ Casretro’rum QOperatio [Old Records) fervice of work and 
labour, to be done by inferior tenants for the repair or building 
of caftles. 

Castie Ward 2 an impofition or tax laid upon fuch as 

Castie Guard§ dwell within a certain compafs of any 
cattle towards the maintaining of thofe who watch and ward in 
the fame; allo the circuit iticlf inhabited by fuch as are fubject 
to this fervice. 

Caster [of caffrum a camp, or caftellum,L. a camp or 
ealtle] fet at the end of a name of a intimates there had 
in that plaice been a camp, caftle, &¢. of the Romans. 

Casri’ricr [ea/tificas, L.] making chafte, 

Ca’sticanre [ca/figabilis,L.] worthy to be chaftized. 

‘ToCa’sticateE [cafigare, It. capigdr, Sp. ca/flizatum, L.) 
to chaltife, 
© Casrica’tion (L. cafigatione, It. cafigatio, L.)chattifement. 

CastTica’tory, of or pertaining to chaltifement, of a chaf+ 
tening or chaltifing quality. 

. Ca'stine of Drapery (in Painting ] fignifies a free, ealy, 
‘negligent way of cloathing any figure. 
Castine of limter Work. See Cafing of Timber Wort. 
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Castixa [in Founders] is the running of melted mets] inte 
a mould prepared for that purpofe. 

Castine [in Fa/conry] is any thing given an hawk to pory> 
or cleanfe his gorge. 7 

astinG [with Joiners) wood is faid to caft or wher 
it fhoots or ints ee ae air, fun, &-. ee 

Ca'stix [esftellum, L. chateau, P. cajtelle, Tt. caltilfe, Sp. 
caftcil, Pert.) « ttrong place fortified by nature or art, or both, to 
keep the peuple in awe againtt an enemy. : 

To burld Castres to the Gir, - 
L, Jn femma inanitate vertari. F. Faire des Chateaux en EB. 
fpagne (in Spain) H.G. Schloeifer in die Luft bagen. It. 
ur caftelli in aria, That is, to have our Dependance on Im- 
apm or —_ pan pear Or to form vain Projects 
which have no Grounds, and to build our Hopes } 
fach unftable Foundations. ale esaaaien 
es ~ STLE, a terin us'd at Cheis play. 
row Castre [ina Sbip] is the rite or elevation of : 
over the weed deck coders the mixzen. seats 

Sters Casrus [in a Séip) the whole elevation that ranges on 
the ftern over the Jait deck, where the otficers cabins and places 
of aflembly are. 

Castes [in Heraldry) are emblems of grandeur and maeni- 
ficence ; they alfo denote ianfuary and fakery 3 they alge te 
for arms to fuch as have reduced them by main force, or hive 
been the firft that mounted their walls; cither by open aflaule 
or by efcalade : alfo to one that kas defeated (ome enemy or ta- 
= _ priloner of note, who bore them in his banner or 

ield. 

Ca'sti ina, the young of any bealt broughe forth unti A 

Castor [F. Sp. Pos. and L. eaffare, ir] a wild boat a 
beaver; alfo a fine hat made of the furrofa beaver, LZ. 

Casrox [in Aromomy] a fixed Mar of the fecond magnitude 
in Gerrini, 

Casro’neum [in Pdsrsacy] a medicine made of the Kquor 
contained in the little bag that ismext the beaver’s groin; good 
in convulfions, 

CasTRAMETA TION, a pitching of tents, or the art of en- 
camping an army, 

Castra'xcuta [with Botanijis] the herb brown-wort or 
water-betony, ZL. 

To Ca'straTe ss F. cafrare,It. eiffrar, Sp. of 
ca/lratum, L.] to geld or cut out the ftones of an animal ; alio 
to take away part from an author's work. 

_ Casrra'rion, agelding, a taking away the telticles of alive 
ing creature; alfo the taking away from an author's work, 

Ca’srrature (cu/ratura, L.)a caltration or gelding. 

Ca'stRet Q [ccercerelie, F.) (with Falconer) a kind of hawk, 

Ka’stxet § which in fhape does very much refemble a Lan 
mer; bat as to tize is like the Hoésy. The game proper to ix is 
or Grow/e, a Fow! common in the north of Eng nd, and elfe- 
where. 

Castre’sstan [ca/frenfis, L.] belonging to a camp. 

Ca'su conjimili [in Late) a writ of entry granted where a te- 
Nant in courtely, or tenant for term of life, or for the life of ano- 
ther, alienates or makes over land in fee, or in tail, or for 
the term of anorher’s life, Z. 

Casu matrimonii preiocuti [in Lew) a writ which lics a- 
gainit a roan for refufing in reafonable time to marry a woman, 
who hath given him lands upon that condition. 

Ca’su provifo, a writ of entry given by the ftatute of Glere- 
Jfter, in cafe where a tenant in dower aliens in fee, or for tetm 
of life, or in tail, and lies for him in reverfion agaimft the alien, L. 

Ca'suat [cafuel, F, cafwale, Ut. cafadl, Sp. of cafowiss,1..} 
happening by chance, accidental. 

Casuauty, accidentally, by chance, 

Casu’atwess [of ¢a/ualis, L.) accidentalnels. 

Casvarty [ot cafes, or cajwalis, L.) an unforeleen acci- 
dent, that falls out merely by chance. 

Ca’suauty [with Tiasers) a rong matter which is feparsted 
from tin ore by wafhing. 

aes oe (cba/wole, F.) a veftment for a Mals-Prie?- 

Ca’sutsr [cafwifte, F. cafuifta, Ie. and Sp.} one shill'd in re- 
fulving cafes of conicience. 


CasuisTIcaL, of or pertaining to a Cafuift, é&*-. 
Ca‘sure [cafura, L.) a falling. 


Car [ Cutws,L. Chat, F. Gatto, Tt. Gats, Sp. and Port. 
Ratte, Dy. and L.G. bats, HG.) a domeilich creature thot 
kills mice. : 


Giben Candies are out, all Cars are grep. Fo Dar. 
Nuit, tows Chats font gris. It. Ogni Cufita {coite tor Woe 
men) é¢ dwoma per fa Notte. (is good in the dark) “Vlas Prover’s 
is generally meant of Women, intimating that in the dark xf ace 
a hike. 

@ fraloed Car fears cold Ctatrr. FP. Coot tobi? orain 
Eau freide. or, A burnt Child dreads the Fire. vid. gaeee 

Suu can have no more of a Car than her Sben- 

That 


* Sek 


‘That is, you mul notexpe& more of a Perfon than he is 
c-puble of performing. ; 
@ muiied Car ig no good Moufer. Gutta guentata non pig- 
dia jorice. Tt, Spoken to them who let about their Work wiih 
their Gloves, or any Thing clic on that is cumberfome. 
The Car lobes Fup, bur the ig forth to wet her Fret. 

F. Le chat aime se poiifor, mais if n'aime pas a mouiller fe 
porte, Taken from the Obfervation of Cats being very cautious 

‘of treading in wet Places, 
@ Car map Took at a King. 

This is a faucy Proverb, generally made ule of by pragma- 
tical Perfons, who mult needs be cenfuring their Superiors, take 
things by the worlt Handle, and carry them beyond their Bounds, 
fur tho’ Peafants may look at and honour Great Men, Patrists 
and Pstentates, yet they are not to (pit in their Fices. 

Detore the Cart can lick ker Ear, that is, never. 

Cat, a Veilel fo call'd. 

To turn Cav in Pan, to change Party. 

Cart-a: mount, a Mongrel or wild Car. 

4 Cat (Hiersg/ypbically) repreients falfe Friendthip, or a de- 
ccitful flattering Friend. 

Cat [in Heraldry) isan emblem of liberty, becaufe it natu- 
rally hates to be fhut up, and therefore the Burguadians, &c, 
bore a cat in their banners to intimate that they could not en- 
dure fervitude. It is a bold and daring creature, and alfo cruel 
to its enemy, and never gives over till it has deltroy'd it if pof- 
fible. It is alfo watchful, dexterous, fwift, pliable, and has 
fuch good nerves, that if ‘t falls from a place never fo high, it 
ill alights on its feet, and therefore may denote thofe who have 
fo much forefight, that whatfuever befalls them they are flill upon 
their guard. Ta coat armour they mutt always be r 
full-fac'd, and not fhewing one fide of it, but both their eyes 
and both theirears. Argent Uhree cats in pale /at/e, is the coat 
of the family of Keat of Devon/bire. 

Cat-catt, a very difagreable fort of pipe or whiftle, of late 
years but too well known at the play-houtes. 

Gis Cat, a boar cat. 

Car-Heap [ina Ship] a piece of timber with fhivers at one 
end, with a rope and iron hook, to trice up the ay from the 
hawfe to the top of the fore-callle. 

Cat-mint (with Botewi?s] a plant which cats much de- 
light to cat. 

sCarefgot (with Botanif?:] an herb, otherwife called d/e- 
wef. 

Cat-rear, a pear in’ fhape like a hen’s egg, which ripens 
in Offeder. 

Cats-ratt [with Betani?s] a fort of long, round fubftance, 
which in winter-time grows upon nut-trees, pine-trees, &¢, alfo 
a kind of reed, which bears a tpike like the tail of a cat; which 
fome call reed mice. 

Cats, naturalifts have made this obfervation, that cats fee 
beft as the fun approaches, and that their the oy decays as 
it goes down in the evening. With the ancient A gypriens, a 
cat was the hi ick of the moon; and on that account 
cats were fo hig) noured among them, as to receive their 
facrifices and devotions, and had ftarely temples erected in their 
honour. 

Catasa’Prist [of xara againit, and BaxrJicns a baptilt,Gr, 
one averfe from, cies refs tapaiin, : . : J 

Catasisa‘zon [in Afromomy] i. ¢. defcending, the fouth- 
node or dragon’s-tail, fo call"d, athe it goes down exaétly a- 
gaint the dragon's tail. } 

Catacatua’rticns [of xard xeSaptina, Gr. ] Medi- 
cines which purge downwards. ; 

Catacau'stics [of xe7@ and xavsima, Gr.] caufticks by 
reflection. . 

Catacau'stice Curve [in Cateptrick:] a curve or crooked 
line, which is formed by joining the points of concourfe of {e- 
veral reflected rays. 

Cata‘curesis [in Roetorick).a figure; when for want of a 

per word, the orator takesone that is near it; as when one 
that kills the king is called a Parricide, which properly fignifies 
one that kills his father; or when one is ufed of a quite contrary 
fignification, as when a perfon fays a filver ink-horn. 

CaTACurg’sTICa t frarexpisids, Gr.) abufive, 

Cata’clasts (xardxaacis of xavaxauw, Gr. to break} a 
frafture ; it is Sometimes us'd for a diftorcion, and fometimes tor 
aconvullion of the mufcles of the eye. 

Cartactets [of xavd below, and xasis, Gr. the Scapula] 
the firlt rib fo called becaufe of its firuation near the Clevicula, 

Cata’cuipa [in Avatemy] the rib, otherwife called the fub- 
clavian. , 

Ca’tactyiM [xataxausude, Gr.] a deluge. an inundation 
or overflowing with water. 

Ca‘tacomus [of xara and xou335, a hollow or recefs; or 
of xarexoiudes, Gr, to caule feep) certain Grottoes about 
three leagues from Rome, where the primitive chriftians are faid 
to have hid themifelves in time of perlzeution ; and there alfo to 
have buried the martyrs ; and on that account they are now vi- 
fited owt of a principle of devotion. , 


‘ing been delivered to any 
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Caracou'sricxs [of xara and dxxcikd. of axazty, Gr. 
to hear) a icience which treats of refletied founds, or that ex- 
plains the nature and gy tie of echoes. 

CaraviorraicaL Teleycope [with Avrouomers] is the fame 
asa reflecting telefcupe. : 

Ca’raprome [catadrarws, L. of nated pou, Gr.] a tilt 
or place where horles run for prizes; clio an engine like a 
crane, anciently ufed by builders in railing or letting down any 
great weight. ; 

Ca’tapurus [xaradera,Gr.] places where the waters of a 
river fall with a great noite. 

Carara‘tco [in Painting or ee of Architeflure] a 
decoration rais'd on a feaffuld of timber, ro flew a coffin or 
tomb in a funeral folemnity. 

Cata‘cma [with Surgeons] the breaking of bones, or a {*- 
paration of the eonigary of the hard parts of the body, whicli is 
per by means of fome hard inflrument. 

Catacma’ticks [xerayuerinad. Gr] remedies proper for 
the confolidating and knitting broken bones. 

Bh aie { xataypaen, Gr.) the fir draught of a 
ure ; 


Catare'cticn Verfe, a Greek or Latin verfe, wanting 
one fyllable. 

Carace’rsis [xeTvarents¢, Gri] comprehenfion. 

Catarersis [with Pé sc? a difeafe very much like an 
apoplexy, by means of which all the ahimal funétions are abo- 
lithed ; but yet fo, that the faculty of breathing remains, ard 
the patient returns to the fame habit of body that he had before 
he was feized with the diftemper, Gr. 

Cata’tra [in Law] chattels. 

Cate Luis captis nomine diftrifionis, a writ lying for rent 
due in a borough or houfe, and warrants a man to take the gates, 
doors or windows by way of diftres, Z. L. T. 

Cataxtis redaendis, 4 writ which lies, where goods hay- 
} perfon to keep for a time, are not de- 
livered upon demand at the day appointed. 

Ca’racocus [catalogus, L. xararcy&, Gr.Ja lift of name: 
either of perfons or things, as of books, t’r. 

Catama‘nia.(xavauivie,Gr.] Womens monthly Courfs 
or Terms, . ie 

Ca’tamite (Catamitus, L. of xeré and us3S-, Gre Hire] 
an Ingle, a Boy kept for fodomitical pra¢tices. - 

Catarasm [xeveracue of xersracre, Gr. to water) a 
mixture of powders fortifying and anply’d to the Stomach, 
Heart, Head, &. or efcharrotick for cating off dead Fleth. ~- 
- Catarzita [among the Ancients) an infrument of pu- 
nifhment. It confifted ina kind of preis, compos'd of planks; 
between. which the criminal was-crufh'd. th 

Carartasm [cataplajme, F. catepla/mo, It. cataplafmus, Le 
xetaraagua, Gr.) a Poultice. . 

Cararuo'’nicns. Sce Catacauflicks, 

Cata'Puora, a dead Sleep, . 

Cara‘Puora [xarapopd, Gr.) a difeafe in the Head, which 
caufes heavinefs and dee . the fame as Coma, 

Cataruryoians, Hereticks who held Montener for a Pro: 
phet, and Prifcilla and Maximilia for true propheteffes, to be 
confulted on all religious matters ; as fuppofing the holy fpirit 


ae: abandoned the ry ; oe J they 
ATAPHRY'GIANs [f0 called ‘a their country] ¢ 
$ breactta Montenus, Se. 


held many extravagant Opini 
baptiz'd their dead, forbid fecond marriages, &"¢. 
Cararutium (xerarerior, Gr.) a mixture to be fwallowed 
without chewing, a purging pill. 
Cata'rtosis (xatéalecis, Gr} a difeafe like, or a fym- 
ptom of, the Falling-Sicknefs, 
Catapu'tra, a military machine ufed among the ancients for- 
throwing large darts — 
. Cataru'tia [in Betany) a medicinal plant called the leffer 
purge. ' . 
Cataract [xerapexrus, Gr.) a high, fteep place or ‘preci- 
i ae gt ne of a river, caufed by rocks 


. Cararact [with Orw/ss] is a fuffufion of fight, arifing 
from a little film, or fpeck, which fwimming in the aqueous 
humour of the eye, and getting before the Pupil, intercepts th: 
Rays of light; and is of two forts, either 

. Ancipiemt Cataract, of begining, is only a Suffufion, 
+a little Clouds, Motes and Flies icem to hover before the 

C3 
Confirmed Cataract, is when the Apple of the Eye is either 
‘wholly, or in part, covered and overfpread with a little thin 
Skin, fo that fel Rays of Light cannot have due admittance to 
the Eye; alfo a Difeate in the oe i of a Hawk. 

Cata’arn [catarrbus, L. of xeraipe@, of xaradiio, Gr. 
to flow down) a Flux or Defluxion of a fharp, ferous Humour 
from the Glands abou: the Head and Throat, upon the Parts ad- 
jaceat. . 


2Q 
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Cartaenn ofthe Spinal Marrow, a falling out of the marrow 
of the back bone, happening when certain lymphatick veilels are 
broken, which jurround that bone. 

Cata’ranus Suffecatorias, a faffocating Rheum, feated in 
the Larynx and Epigéttis, which it conitringes, io that the 
Glandules about the ‘Throat are fwelled, whereupon a Difficulty 
of breathing enfues, and Danger of being ftified, 

Carasa’nca [xaTagdyxa, Gr.] a kind of Droply, the fame 
a3 Anafarca. 

Catascuasmos (of xerd and cyafa, Gr. to fcarify} a Sca- 
tification. 

Catata’sis [in Asatemy) an Extenfion or Stretching out 
of an animal Body towards the lower Parts. 

Cata’stasis (xaxdseeus, Gr.) the third Part of the ancient 
Drama; being that wherein the Intrigue or Adtion fet on Foot 
jn the Epitajis is fapported, carried on and ripened till it be ripe 
for the unravelling in the cataftrophe, 

Cata’srasts [ina Phyical Senje) is applied by Galen to the 
Seafons of the Year, the Difpofition of the Body or of the Time i 
but according to Hippocrates is the Conttitution or State of any 
Thing ; or is an Extention or Stretching out of an animal Body 

‘towards the Lower-parts. 7 

Cata’stema [xa7egnua, Gr.) fate or condition, efpecial- 
ly of the air. : 

Cata'stropus [xarasesen, of xaraspigouas, Gr.] the 
change or revolution of a dramatick » or the turn which un- 
ravels the intrigue, and terminates the piece ; the end or iffue of 

" bufinefs, the fatal or tragical conclufion of any a¢tion ; or of a 
man’s life. 


CataTHu'mPton 2 an humerous word us'd by way of ridi- 
— Karatuumpron § cule to fignify a ftrong or forcible argu- 
ment. . 


Catrarypo'sts (xardlurecss, Gr.) a figure of Rhesorick, 
when one thing is done by the exam another, L. 

Cataco’nu [in ancient Architedure } a term ufed when 
the chapiter of a pillar is not of height proportionable to its 

readth. 

: To Ca’tcn (prob. of captare, L. or of Betfen, Dut, to pur- 
fue clofely } to lay hold of, to fnatch; to overtake s to furprize 
or come upon unawares. drr, ¥. 

A Catcu [prob. of capio, L.] a prize or booty; .alfo a thort 
and witty fong. 

A Catcu, a fort of {wift failing fea veffel, lefler than a hoy, 
fg built chat it will ride in any fea whatfoever. 

Cateu-Ft¥, 2 flower, the ftulks of which are fo clammy, 
that they are frequently a trap for flics. 

Catcu asd HoLp [ with Wreftlers) a running and catching 
one another. : 

Catcu Land [in Norfolt] fome ground fo called, becaufe it 
is not known to what parith it belongs 5 and that minilies that 
firit gets the tithes of it, enjoys it for that year. 

Carcu-Poll, a Sergeant or Bailif, 

Catcu-Word {a Term in Printing } the lalt or fingle Word 


at the Bottom of a Pages which begins the next Page. 
Catcuss [in a Céeck) thole parts thar hold by hooking and 
catching hold of. 


CATCHING, contagious; asa catching or contagious diltemper. 
thing ig Carcuinc, A Reprimand of Mockery. of, 

CaTECHE TICAL, pertaining to catec 

Catecue'ticaLLy [of catechifme, F. of catechifmus, L. of 
xatnysouas, Gr.) by way of — and anfwer, tc. 

Ca’recnism (Catechi/me, F. Catechifmo, It. Cataci/mo, Sp. 
Catechifmus, L. KarraxserAe, of xarnyif@, Gr.] a thort Syf- 
tem of Inftruétions of what is to be believed and praétifed in Re- 


Ca’recuist [ Catechife, F, Catecbiffa, Sp. and L. Katn- 
Erie Gr.] one whe eatechifes or i 3 in the Catechifm. 

To Ca’tecuise [catechiser, FP. catechizzart, It. catechisar, 
Sp. catechifare, L. narnxjCew, of xara and ibe, to echo or 
found to the found of another] to inftruét Youth in the fundamen- 
tal Articles of Faith. 

Ca’tecsu, a Juice prefled cut of feveral Ea/f-Jndian Fruits 
of an aftri Quality ; called alfo Terra Fapenica. 

CaTECHUME’ NICAL, Of or belonging to catechumens, or the 
places were the catechumens flood. ; 

Carecuu’mens [ catechumenes, F, catecumini, It. catecumé- 
nos, Sp. catechumeni, L. emo y ae Gr.] in the ancient 
chriftian church were Jews iles, who were inftruéted 
and d to receive the ordinance of Baptifm. Thefe perfons 
were inftruéted byPerfons appointed by the church for that fervi- 
eg ; and allo had a parti place in it called the Place of the Ca- 
techumens. When thefe had been inftruéted fome time, they were 
admitted to hear Sermons, and then were called Audienter ; and 
afierwards were allowed to be prefent, and concerned in fome 
parts of the Prayers, and then were called Orantes and Genw. 
fesentes ; and there was alfo a fourth degree of Catechumens, 
who were fuch as defired Baptifm, and were called Compe- 

entes. a 
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Catecd'rem [ xarnpbesua, of xaTny pie, Gr. ] the fame 
as Predicamenr. 

Catrecoxema’ricaL Word [ with Logicians ] is a Word 
that fignifes fomething of itfelf; as a Man, a rferfz, an - 
nimal, 

Careco’ricat [{categorigue, F. categories, It. and Sp. cate- 
gori.us, L.} pofitive, affirmative, to the Purpute. 

Cateco ricaL Syllogifm [with Logicians} is 2 Syllogifn 
wh:r-‘n both Propofitions are categorical or politive ; as for exe 
ample : 

Every vice is odious. 

Drunkenneis is a Vice. 
Therefore Drunkennels is odious. 

Cateco'RicaLty, politively, co 

Ca‘recory [categorie, F. categoria, lt. Sp.and L, xave- 

gia, of naTeyorsw, Gr. to accu } an Accufation; a ‘Term 
in Lozick for Order or Rank, Predicament. 

Ca'recories [ of xerTezopeue, Gr.) are reckoned hy Logi- 
cians 10. Swbflance, Quantity, Quality, Relutun, Afing, Sup 
fering, Where, When, Situation, Having. 

Ca’tENa [in Anat.) a Mulele, otherwife call'd Tidialis an- 
ticus. 

Catenxa’ntia [in mechanical Geometry) is the curve or crook. 
ed Line, which a Rope, hanging freely between 2 Points of Su, 
penfion, forms it felt into. 

To Ca‘tenaTe [catenere, L.] to chain. 

Catena’tTion, a chaming, L. 

Carer Point [on dice] the Number 4. 

Carer fguatre, F.) four at cards or dice. 

To Ca’ter [probably of acheter, F. to buy] to provide vic- 
tuals, &r. 

Ca'texen [ Minfbew chufes to derive it from cates, Gord, 
dainties, or rather of ecbetewr, F. a Buyer] a Pourveyor or Pros 
Hsad of Viétuals or other Neceffaries in a King’s or Nobkgnan’s 

oule. 

Carer-coufins, as, they are mot Cater-caufins, that is, they 
are not good Friends. 

Ca‘TERPILLAR Macs of chair pelewfe, F. i. ¢. hairy Fleth, 
or of chatte peleufe, F. hairy as a Cat} an Inlect that devours 
Leaves and Fruits of Trees, Flowers, rc. 

Carearivcer [in a figurative Senfe] an envious Perfon that 
does Mifchief without Provocation. 

Carenritter [ with Botanigs] a kind of plant which is 
efteemed for its feed veflels, which reiemble green worms or ca+ 

illars, 

ATERWAULING, as, to go a Caterwauling, {poken cither 
of Men or Women who go in fearch of Jove intrigues, and taken 
from the Noife made rh con when after the fame chafe. 

Catgs (Cates, Goth} Delicacies, Dainty Vittuals, Ni- 


ceties. 

Catnr'resis [of xadaiew, Gr. to purge] a kindof conlump- 
tion of the body, which happens without any manilelt evacua- 
tion. 

Catna’nians, a Sect of Hereticks that held themfelves pure 
and free from Sin. 

St. Ca‘tuarine’s Flower, a Plant. 

Catua’aists, a Branch of the Manichees. 

Ca’tHarMa [ xdSapuat, Gr.] a Sacrifice to the Gods to 
avert Peltilence. 

Catua‘reines [in a Ship] {mall Ropes running in little 
Blocks or Pulleys from one Side of the Shrowds to the other near 
the Deck; the chief Ufe of them is to fet the Shrowds taught or 
fiff, for the cafling and fecuring the Maits when the Ship 
rolls, 

Catna’aticarngss [of catberticus, L. of xaSaipe, Gr. to 
purge] purging Quality. : . 

ATHA’RTICKS [ xadagTixad, Of xadaptra, Gr, to purge J 


fach Medicines as work downwards, and purge b 
only. 


y it 

Catue’pra (Cathedrale,P. Cattedrale, It. Catedral, Sp. 
and Port. of Catbedra, L.) the epifcopal Church of any Place, or 
a Church wherein is a Bifhop’s See or Seat. 

Catueprar Adj, in the modern Tongues as the Subfantive. 
[cathedralis, of catbedra, L. a Seat or Chair) of or pertaining to 
a Cathedral, 

CaTnepra‘Tick f 
paid by the inferior C 
on. 

Catur’praticn Medicine: [of xaSaspio, Gr. to deltroy] 
oe as cunfume carnofities arifing in Wounds, as proud Ficih, 

ee 

Caruement'na Febris ( with Phyfcians] a quotidian or 
ague that comes Day. 

Catuere’rices (of xadcipw, Gr. to make pure} Medici- 
nes which take away Superfluitics. 

Catuenpiucs, the fame as Catharpings. 

Catrur‘ter [xadnzre, Gr.) a kind of probe or fitulons In. 
ftrument to thruft up the yard to provoke urine, when fuppref- 
fed by the ftone or gravel ; or fot conveying another inuirurment 
caled 


Lew Word) the Sum of two Shillings 
lergy to the Bithop, in token of Subjec- 
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5 tinerarium, to find cut the Stone in the Bladder. 
Se rar reais the Operation of injeting or {quirting any 
medicinal Liquor into the Bladder by a catheter or fyringes 
Carnet [in Trigonometry) are the 2 Legs of a right-angled 
jangle, including the right Angle. ; 
Catue’tus (xa dnr&, Gr.) a Side; alfo a Perpendicular. 


i i i i fed 
Sa’rnetus [in Architefure) is taken for a Line, fuppo 
direAly to traverie the Middle i a cylindrical Body ; as of a Bal- 
luiter or Pillar. 


“arne'tus [ofan Jomick Capital] a Line falling perpendicu- 
an ee was through the center of the Poluta. ; ' 

Carn etus of Obliguation [in Cateptricks ] a right Line 
drawn perpendicular to the Specu/um in the Point of Incidence or 
a eee {in mt sha is a Line drawn from the Point 
of Refledtion perpendicular to the Plane of the Glafs or polifhed 
Body. : : 

*aTHE’TUS [in Geometry] a Line of a Triangle that falls per- 
Rariuharb As Bottom being called the Bafe, and the other 
Peg the Hypothenufe, L, ce od : ; 

Catue'tus of Incidence, is a right Line drawn from a Point 
of the Odjeét perpendicular to the reflecting Line. 

Catuetus of Reflection 2 is a right Line drawn from the 

Catuetus of the Eye Eye perpendicular to the reflec- 

ing Line. 
gor ronu’sis [of radid\pdw, Gr. to place together] the Re- 
duétion of a Fraéture. 

CaTuo’Licsan Cperies f-ow of xadeasxes, Gr.) univer- 
falnefs ; the Roman Catholick Profeffion. 

Ca'tHoticx [catboligue, F. cattolico, It. catilico, Sp. catbo- 
Ficus. L. of xara and dae the Whole, Gr.) univerial, 

Catuotick, Swf. is generally us'd ( tho wrong ) 
fon adhering to the church of Reme. 

Ca‘tuoticn Fursace f with CLymif?s ] a little Furnace, fo 
difpofed as to be fit for all Operations, except fuch as are done 
by a violent Fire. ; ; 

The CatHoLicn King, a Title the King of Spain affumes. 

Catuo’Licon [xaSearxdy, Gr. ] an univerfal Remedy ; as 
a purging Electuary proper for difperiing all ill Humours 5 alfo, 
as Well properly as pap d a Plaifter for all Sores. 

Catuy' Puta (of xadurrew, Gr. to fleep found] a Deep or 

found Sle¢p, fuch as Perfons are in by taking Opiates, or ina 


thargy. 
Ca'tias [of sadtew, Gr. ] an Inftrument to pull a dead 
child out of omb. 

Ca'treins (with Botanyfs) a kind of Subftance that on 
Not-trees, Pine-trees, Birch-trees, &'r. in Winter-time, and 
falls off when the Trees begin to put forth their Leaves, 

Ca‘riine [with Surgeons] a Sort of difmembering Knife 
ufed in the cutting off any cogrupted Member or Part of the 


Body. 
Ca'rtines [in Botany} the Down or Mofs growing about 
Walnut-irees, refembling the hair of a cat. 
Ca’rtinas, {mall cat-gut Strings, for Mufical Inftruments. 
Cat Mint, an Herb. 


a Per- 


Carocatua’eticns 2 [of xdzvm downwards, and xedag- 
CaToRe TICKS tind, Gr.] Medicines which pur- 
ge by Stool. 


Caro'wtan [of Cato the Senator] grave. 

Caro’psis [ xdJorers, Gr. Science of reflex Vifion : 
that Part of the Science of Opsicks, which thews after what Man- 
ner Objects may be feen by Reflection; and explains the Reafon 
of it. 

Caro’prer [xazizr]esr, Gr.) an Optical Inftrament us'd in 
reflex Vifion. 

Cato’rrrical Ciflu/a, a Machine or Apparatus, w 
little Bodies are reprefented large ; and near ones extremely wi 
and diffus'd through a vaft S and other agreeablePh 
by means of Mirrors difpoied by the Laws of catoptricks in the 
concavity of a kind of chet. 

Caro’rraicar Dia/, one which exhibits objets by reflec- 
ted rays. 

Cavo’pratcar Telefeope, a Telefcope that, exhibits Objegts 
by Refledtion. 
' “ Caro’rtromancy [of xaJox] 


, # Speculum or Looking ; 
gals, and warrsia, Gr. Divination) Divination by looking in a 
Looking-glaf 


Caro’ptron [xe]ox]pev, Gr.) a kind of Optick Glass, 
Catons'ticks, the fame as Catharticks, 
Catorns’rica [ in Phyick ] Medicines which purge the 
Reins and Liver from vicious Juices by Urine. 
Catr [ in a Séip } a large Piece of Timber faftened 
Catt Head § aloft over the Hawie, in which are two Shi- 
vers at one End, which is put through « Rope with a Block or 
Pulley, having a great iron Hook call'd a Cat-hook, the Ufe of 
it is to hoife up the Anchor from the Hawfe to the Fore-caftle. 
Car’s weap‘ a large 


g Apple. 
Cat notes Lina ip] certain holes above the gun-room 
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orts, through which, upon occafion, a Ship is heaved a-flern 
¥ means of a ilcrn-falt, to which a cable or hawter is brougiit 
for that purpofe. 
Catt wook [in a Ship) a hook to raife or hoife up the anchor 
from the top of the fore-caitle. 
Cart Rope, a _ ufed in haling up the catt. 
Catta’ria fwic Betanij?s] the herb cat-mint, L. 
Carta [of Bantam } thin plates of lead on a fring, 200 of 
which make a fata, which is in value 3 farthings Eng/ipb. 
Carre [of Bartam] z00 7-8ths ounces Engiifb. 
Catres [ of China] 16 tail, about 20 ounces, 3-4ths avere 
upois. 
Cartes [of Fapan] about 21 ounces averdupois. 
Carres [of Siam] 26 tail, or 1 ad 1-2 ounce Lisbos. 
Carres [of Sumatra] 29 ounces averdupois. 
To Catrer-wawt [probably of Gutter-wawl, i.e, to cry 
poe mma to cry or make a noife as cats do when they are 
pro 


Carrie Beafts, but generally unde: of horned Beafts. 
CaTuLi'tion, a going a fault, or bein proud as bitches. 
_Caturo’rica [of xd]eabw, Gr, to skin over) medicines which 
cicatrize wounds. 

Carzu’rus [Old Records) a hunting horic. 

Cava vana [in Anatomy] i.e. the w vein, the largeft 
vein in the body, defcending from the heart. It is fo named 
from its large cavity, and into it, as into a common channel, 
all the leffer veins, except the Pu/monaris, empty themifelves. 

Cavatca’pe [ F. eavacata, Ital. cavalgada, Sp. ] a forma} 
Pompous march or proceffion of horfemen, carriages, &¢. by way 
of or ceremony. 

0 Cavatca’ps, to skirmith as they march, and firing at 
one another by way of diverfion, 

CavaLcapo’ur [at the court of France} the Equerry that is 
miafter of the horle, 

Cavares’a? [cavalier, F. cavaliert, It. cavalléro, Sp. of 

Cavarse’ng caballys,L, a horfe) a horfeman, or perfon 
mounted on horfe-back. 


Cavati'se [with Horfemen] aterm ufed in the manage fer 


one who underitands horfes, and is well practifed in the art of 
riding them, 

Cavarizr he Fortification) a terrace or platform that com- 
mands all around the place, being a heap of earth raifed in a for- 
trefs to lodge the canon for fcouring a field, or oppofing a com- 
manding-work. 

Cavatir’ary 


[cavalierement, F.} in a free genteel manner. 
Cavatiers [in the Civi/ Wars) a name by which the par- 
ty of King Cheries 1, was diftinguifhed from the Parliament 


C, ‘vaLRy [cavalerie, F. cavelleria, It. and Sp.) foldiers 
that ferve and fight on horfe-backs a body of horfe in an army. 
To Ca’vate [cavatum, L.] to make hollow. 


Cava'tenuss? [of cavates, L.] hollownefs. 
caveesien 


Cavazi’on [with Arcbiteds] the hollowing or underdiggi 
of the earth for rage 3 allow'd to be the fixth part the 
me of the whole bui 


au'catis [xauxeais, Gr.] the herb baftard-parfley, or 
a : [ s, Gre] parfley, 


parfley, L. 

—- the herb raceagy - L. 
AUDA Lu'ciDa [with Afrenemer:] the lion’s-tail, a fixed 

ftar of the firft magnitude, Z. J : 

Caupa Terra [im Ancient Deeds) a land's end; the bottom 
or outmolt part of a ridge or farrow in plough’d lands. 

Cavogsgcn [caudedec, F.] a fort of hats. 

Cavu’pie [chadeau, of chand, F. hot] a drimk made of ale, 

< at sf mpl aeglr Sp. of cavea, L 

AVE | cave, i. a > 4, SP. t Ja or 
dark hollow under d, r poe, 

Cavea [in Palmifry] a Hollow in the Palm of the Hand, in 
which three principal Lines call’d the cardiack, cephalick and hee 
patick make a Tri ; 

Ca'veat [7. ¢. Jet him beware} a caution or warning, Z. 

Caveat [with Civisiens) a Bill entred inta the ecclefisttical 
eourt, to rms ag roceedings of fuch, who would prove a will 
to the pre} another party, &f¢, 
Ca'vupoc [ of Perfia) the longeft is an Inch longer than the 
Englife yard ; the thorteft is 3-4ths of the longer. 

Lovaas [eaverne, F. coverna, It. Sp. and L ] a natural cave 
or hollow place im a rock or mountain ; a den or hole under 


Ca'vERWATED [cavernatas, L.) made in caverns. 

Cavinwo'ss [cavernefus, L.) full of caverns or holes. 

Cavenrno’sa corpora [ with Anat.) two cavernous bodies of 
an te length and thicknefs, whereof the penis is prin- 
cipally compofeds_ 

Caverno’sa CORPORA clitoris [ with Anatemiffs] are two 
nervous or fpongy Bodies, like thofe of the Penis ; havi 
their Origin from the Lower-part of the Os Padis, on a 

Si 
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Side and uniiing together, conflinute the Boly,of the Ci:- 
forts, . : 

Cavsrwosutt corpus arethrar [Arat.) a third (pongious Body 
of the Peat; to called becaufe the Uretura or urinary Patisge of 
tie Penis is incloted therewith, : 

Cave'ksous (cavernous, L.} full of caverns. 

Cave’nnousness [ot eavernozt, L.) fulneds of heles. 

Cavers, Robbers of Mines. 

: Ca vasson [with Horjeren] is a Sort of Nofe-band, fometi- 

favs of Iron, tometimes of Leather or Wood, fometimes flat, and 

jometimes hollow. or twiited, which is chpt upon a Horfe's 

Novie to wring it, to forward the {uppling and breaking of the 
orfe. 

Cave'rro [with Aresiteds] aMouldiag containing the Qua- 
drant of acircle, the Effect of which is juit contrary to that of a 
Quarter round. 

» Cavour, vid.-To Curch. 
> Ca'viany 2 feaviare, F. eaviero, It.) a Sort of eatable made 

Cave’er of the Roes of feveral Sorts of Fish pickled 5 
butelpectally-of the Spawn of Sturgeons, taken in the River /o/- 
g@ in Maycovy,-which both in colour and fubitance looks much 
Uke green Soap: iz 
ie [among Mixers] Thieves who fleal Oar out of the 
Mines, , 
> Causy:a chelt with holes to keep Fifh under water. : 
2 To-Ca'vin. { cacifari, L, } to argue ‘captioufly, to play 
the Sophiler, to wrangle, to find fault with. 

Pig Ca'vun { caviila, L. ) a captious Argument, a Quirk, 
qolutt, etue 068 ° 
+ Cavitsa’riox, a Wrangling, ZL. 

Cavittarion [caviddazsne, It. cavillaciin, Sp. of cavilia- 
wo, L.) with Scheotren, a fophittical and falle Argument; a 
particular Manner of Ditputing, grounded on nothing but quirks 
and contentious niceties. 

Ca'vin, a hollow Way, F 
+ Cavin [in the Military 4rt] a hollow Place proper to favour 
the Approaches of a Fortrefs, fo that men may advance therein 
to the Enemy under covert, at is were ina Trench. 

- Cavity [casise, F. cavitd, It. comcavidad, Sp. of cavitas, 
L.} Hollownets, ‘ 

Ca'vitiss [with Arzsomi?s) great hollow Places in the Body 
containing onc or more principal Parts. 

Greater Ca'vitins of tue Body [with Asat,] the Head for 
the Brain, che chet for the Lungs, (fe. the lower Belly for the 
Liver, Spleen and other Bowels. : 

. Lefer Ca’varins of the Body) with Arat.) the Ventricles of 
the Heart and Brain 5 alfo the hollow Parts of Bones. 

. Cavu'xine [with Architects] dove-tailing a-crofs. 
~ Caut (prod. of Caul, Carré. Brit.) a Membrane in the Ab- 
domen, covering the greateft Part of the Guts ; alto a Part ota 
Womans Head Drets, or of a Peruke. 

Caurr, achelt with holes at the top, to keep fith alive in the 
Water. , or 

Ca'utpron [chaudron, F. calderone, Ut. caldarin, Sp.Ja kind 
of large Kettle, copper or boiling Veilel. 
* Cau’Lepon [with Surgeons] a Term uled for the Breaking 
Of a Bone a-crofs, when the Parts of it are separated fo, that they 
will not Jie @rait, Ze: . (3 J. 

“Cavbr eur [in Botany) little Stalks. 

Cautrcortr [with Architects] little carved Scrolls under the 
Abacus of the Corinthian capital ; aan 
* Caurcotes? [with Arcbiteds) are 8 leffer Stalks or Bran- 

_Cavri'cun: §. ches fpringing out from the four principal 
Caulei or Stalka in the Corinthian capital. . 

CautrréRous Plants [-Betaxy] are fuch as have a true 

Caulis or Stalk, which a great many have not. 

© Cau'cis [with Botaijs) the Stalk of a Plant; Caule, with’ 
a Stalk; Caw/edas, with Stalks, Le 
 Cauto'’nes [xavaddns, Gr.) a kind of broad-leaved cole- 
Wort, «> ' 

Ca'vous, hollow. 

YCau'Pes 
Ca'Pes F his own Life-time to his Patrons + eipecially 
tothe Head of a Clan or Tribe for his Maintenance and Pro- 
tétion. : : 
“To Cau'poxate [ ¢auponatum, L.] to fell Wine or Vic-: 
tucls. . 
“Cau'tar [can /falis, et 
Cau’sar Propositions 


r 


pertaining to a caufe. : 
with Logicians ] are Propofitions con- 


taining two Propofitions joined together by a conjunction cautal + 
(becaule, Or to the End that) as d/effed are the Peace-makers, be- 


cafe they fbail fee Ged. : 

Cavsa'Lity {in Metaphyficks] is the A€tion or Power of a 
caufe in producing its Effects, 

Cav'sarty [with Tix-mimners] the Earth, a ftony Matter, 
which is feparated from the Tin Ore in the Stamping Mill, 
Ese. 


zing Mint. 


[in the Seoteh Law] any Gift that a Man gives in, 


by wailing befure i: is dry'd, and goes out to the cza- 
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Cavsate rodts fg ifices, a Writ that lies. to the Mayor of a 
Town orcity, who being formerly commanded by the King’s 
Writ to give the King’s grantee Poflefion of any Lands or Te. 
nements, forbears to do it, requiring him to thew caufe, wh: y 
he fo delays the Performance of the command. ; y 

Causa Matrimonti preeiocatt, a Writ lying where a Wenn 
gives Lands to a Man in Fee-fimple, to the Intent he fhousd mar- 
ry her, and he refules fo to do in a reafonable Time, the Vou 
requiring him fo to do, L : 

Causative [csujatious, Le}, that expreffes a caule or 
reafon. 

Cause [in Term] a Trial or an Aftion brought before a Judzc 
to be exarmiued and difputed. : 

Cause [cawza, Port. It. and Sp. of caufa, L.) canfe is that 
Which produces an etieét. or that by which a Thing is, Cautes 
are divided into four hinds, 
| Efficient Cause, is that which produces another c1ufle; 
alfo an external caufe from which any Thing derives its be- 
ing or eflence by a real Action. There are of this feveral 
Species. 

A diftant Cause, 
Grand{fon- 

Au equivocal Cause, is that which is of a diferent Kind and 
Denomination from its Effcét; as God, with Refpeét to his 
creatures. ; 

An infiramental Cause, the Initrument with which a Piece 
of Work is done. - ‘i 

An intelieAtxal Causa, a Man with Refpedt to what he does 
with Judgment. 

A free Causa, fuch is a Man who walks. 

A natural Cause, the Sun. 

4 necefary Causa, the Fire that burns Wood, 

A proper Cause, as the Sun of Light : fo alfa the Sun give 
ing Lighttoachamber, the Window is but the conditional cau- 
fe, without which the Effect would not have beens «enditio fine 
qua nom, 

The Phyfical Cause, is that which produces a fenfible corpo- 
real Effet; but in Things imimatetial, as Repentance is the caule 
of Forgivenets. 7 
» A Total Cause, is that which produces the wh le Effet, 
as God in creating Adum, becaule nothing concurred with him 
m it. : : J ~ 
Partial Cause, is that which concuré with fome othier in pro- 
ducing the Effeét, the Father and Mother of a child; becaue’ 
both the one and the other were neceilarily concerned in the Ge- 


heration of it. : 
by its Hear, 


fo is a Grandfather in Refpe&t to his 


Accidental Cause, as the Sun that kills a Man 
becauie he was ill difpoled before. . 
Produdtive Cause, is the Mother of her child. 

A prejerving Cause, is the Nurte of her child. 
* An univerfal Cause, is that which by the Extent of its Power 
may produce all Effects, asa Father in Refpect to his children, 
becaute they are like him in Nature. . 

Univerjal Cause, the Air that enters an Organ, is {0 of the 
Harmony of that Organ, ee 

A particular Cause, is that which can only produce a fingle 
Effeét ; or a certain kind of Effeéts, =~ : 

The particular Cause of the Harmony of an Organ, is the Dif 
pofition of eath Pipe, and he who plays, ‘ 

Thefe are all Dittinftions that fome Logicians make of the efi- 
cient caule. 

The final Cause {among Logicians) is the End for which a 
Thing is, or the Motive which induced a Man to aft. This 
again is diltinguified into principal Ends and acceffory Ends. 
The principal Ends are thole that are principally regard- 
ed, and the accedlory Ends are confidered only as over and 
above. 

Cause [in Metaphyfcks) is an adtive principle indeescing the 
thing cauled. : : 
2 dnterual Cause, is that which partakes of the Effeuce of the 


eg ae viz. Matter and Form. 


ternal Cause, is that which has an outward Influence, evz, 
Efficient and Final. 
« The material Cause [among Logicisns ] is that out of 


» which Things are formed; as Silver is the Matter of a Silver 


ibe formal Cause [with Lozicians ) is that which makes a 
Thing what it is, and diltinguifhes it from others; as 2 Stool, 
a Table, Se. : 

Firff Cause, that which aéts by it felf, Gf. and from its 
own proper force and virtue; as is the firft caule, 

xt is @ bad Cause which none dare {prak in. as 

To Cause [caufer, F. caufart, It. causar, Sp. of eau ari, L J 
to be the caule of, to effect. 


Cau’setess, Adj. 2 without caufe, 
Cavssusuela i 
Cau'sex @ \[probably of caffe, O.F, ebauitie, P allpe, 


Cau'siwwar § Ds. Baffyen, to pave) frees veut cha’k or 
Hint J 
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@int} a high way, a bank raifed in mailhy ground fur [voy pal 
jaye. 

“Caust’piens [ caufdici, L. ] Lawyers or Pleaders of 
Caules. 

Causo'pes [ xaveadsns, Gr.] @ continual burning Fev- 


cr, Lut. 

Cau'son? [ate of xziw, Gr. to burn] a burning fever, 

Can’'sus é one attended with greater heat than other conti- 
nucd fevers, an intolerable thirft and other fymptoms, which in- 
dicate an extraordinary accenfion of the blood. 

Cau'sticn [caujtigue, F. cauftico, It. and Sp. caufficws, Le 
xavcin®, Ged burning or corroding. ' 

Cau'sticx Stome [with Surgeons) a compofiton of feveral in- 
gredients for burning or eating holes in the part to which it is 
applied. 

OCanstice Curve [in the higher Geometry] a curve formed 
by the concourle or co incidence of the rays of light reflected or 
refracted from fome other curve. 

Cau'sticeness fof cauficus, L. cauffigue, Fe of xavsinG- 
of xaigv, Gr. to burn) caultick quality. 

Cau'sricxs [in Surgery) things which burn the skin and 
ficth to an eicar; as burnt iron, brafs, &'¢. 

Cau'revous Setar 0, It. and Sp. cauteleux, F. cautus, L.J 
wary, cautious, heedful. 

Cautertza’TION, an artificial burning made by a cautery. 

Caure ousty, warily, cautioufly. 

To Cau'rerize Saget io F. cauterizzare, lt. canteri- 
zar, Sp. cauterifare, Le xaytnesd2 ew, Gr.) to apply a cautery. 

Cau‘TERY aan F. cauterte, It. and Sp. xev]npiov, of 
xajw, Gr. to burn) a burning operation. 

Aclual Cautery [fo ealled becaufe it has an a€tual power of 
burning any thing, and has an immediate operation) fire, or an 

inftrument made of gold, filver, copper or iron heated in fire, 

Potential Cau’rery [fo called, becaufe it has a certain 
power of burning, Ss. and produces the fame effect but in a 
longer time] a cauftick-ftone, or compolition made of quicke 
lime, foap, calcin'd tartar, Oe. 

Sifeer Cautery [fo called, becaufe made of filver, diffol- 
ved in three times the weight of {pirit of nitre, and prepared 
according to art] this is accoun the beit fort of cautery, 
and will continue for ever, if it be not expoled to the air, 

and is otherwife called the infernal ftone. 

’ Cau ’tixe Jrom [with Furriers] an iron to burn or fear the 
parts of a horfe which require burning. 

Cau ‘Tion, heed, warinels, ulnefs 5 alfo warning or 
notice before-hand, F. of L. 

Cautionary [of cautio, L.) given as pledge or pawn, as 
cauzionary towns. 

Cautio'Ne admitterda, a writ lying againft a bifhop, hold- 
ing an excommnnieate perfon in prifon for contempt, notwith- 
ftanding that he offers fufficient caution or pledges to obey the 
commands of the church for the future. 

To Cav'tion [cautioner, F.] to give notice of, to advife. 

Cav'tious [cautus, L, sauteleux,F.] provident, heedful, 
wary, well adviled. 

Cavtiousty, heedfully, advifedly. 

Cautiousness [of cawtio, L.] warinefs, circum{peétnels, 

Cawxine Time [with Fasconers} the treading tisne of hawks. 

Cawx Stone, akind of mineral, a-kin to the white, milky 
mineral juices of lead mines. 

Cara [of cxg, Sax. tary, Du. tep, G.] a key or water- 
lock, Old Law. 

Cay a‘cium, a toll or duty paid for landing goods at fome 
key or wharf. 

Cay'man, a kind of crocodile. 

Ca‘zimt [with Afrofogers) the center of the fun. A planet 
is faidto be in Cazimi, when it is not above 70 degrees di 
from the body of the fun. 

To Cease [sefer, F. cefar, Sp. and Port. cefare, L.) to 
leave Off or giveover, to forbear or difcontinue ; to be at an 
end 


Cea’setess, without ceafing, Milton, 

Cr’ca [at Corduda in Spais}a religious houfe, from whence 
the Spaniards have framed this proverb, to go trom Ceca to 
Meca, i.e to turn Turk or Mabometan, 

Ce’DAR lone F. cedro, It. and Sp. ceder, G. of cedrus, L. 
of xid'eS, Gr.) a large tree, ever green, delighting in cold and 


mountainous places, the wood is of a very bitter talte, and , 


by reafon of its bitternefs is diftafteful to worms, and is by 
that means almolt incorruptible. 

Ce'parta (xiduarve,Gr.] humours that fall into the joints, 
efpecially about the hips, Z. ; 

Ce’praten [cedratus, L.] anointed with juice or oil of ce- 
dar-trees. 

Cepreta'te [ Ked\peadzn, Gr. 
which grows as big as a fir-tree, an 
that docs. : 


the large fort of cedar, 
yields rofin or pitch as 
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Ce’prra [Ksd'ia, Gr.) the rofin or pitch that runs out of 
the great cedar. 

Ceoki'ne [cedrinus, L.] of or belonging to the cedar-tree. 

Cr’vaium, the vil or liquor that iflues out of the cedar-tree, 
with which the ancients uted to anoint books and other things 
to preierve them {rom moths, worms and rottenneis; the + 
&yptians uled it for embalming dead bodies. 

_ Ce'prostis [Kid esses, Gr.) the white vine which grows 
in hedges, briony, LZ, 

Ce’prus, the cedar-tree, L, 

Cr'puous [ceduus, of crdo,L. tolop or cut trees] as ce- 

ous trees, areiuch as are us'd to be cut or lopp'd. 

a Cx'cina [Affronemy) a fixed Star in the lett Shoulder of 
aotes. 

Cei’tine [prob: of Calum, L. Heaven) the upper part or 

of a lower room; or a lay or covering of plailter over 
laths, nailed on the bottom of the joifts that bear the floor of an 
upper room, &'r, 

Cevanoine (Celidenia, It. Chelidonia, Sp. and L. year 
Sivia of xtarideres, Gr. fwallows) the herb otherwile Called, 
fwallow-wort, on account of a tradition that {wallows make ufe 
of it asa medicine for the eye-fight. 

Cecane'’nt [with Legicians ) a Syllogifm, whofe fecond 
propofition is an univerlal Affirmative, and the reft univerfal 
Negatives. : 

Ce'tastros, the Staff-tree, a Plant, 

Ce’bature [celatura, L.} the art of engraving or cutting 
in Metals. 

Cyresraacre [celebradilis, L.) that may be or worthy to 
be perform’d with much Solemnity. 

Cexe’ [xnad, Gr.] a tumour or fivelliog in any part of the 
Body, efpecially in the Groin, 

Te Gung to cover with a Cicling. 

To Ce'tesrate [ célébrer,F. celebrare, Tt. celebrar, Sp. 
eelebratum, L.} to honour a perion with praifes, infcriptions, 
monuments or trophies ; to keep an ordnance or fellival. 

Ce'Lesraren ([celebrato, It, celeirido, Sp. of celebratus, L..) 
high, honoured; renownedly famous; alfo folemnized. 

Ce’Lepratepness D [ celebritas, L. celebrité, F, ) famout- 

CeLesra'TENESS nefs, reno cfs. 

CELE BRIOUSNESS 

Cecepra‘tion (FP. celebrazione, It. celebracion, Sp. of ce- 
lebratio, L.) the att of celebrating, the doing a thing with 
folemnity and ceremony. 

Ceve’srious [celebris, L. celebre, F. and It.] famous, &:. 

Cecenrious.y, famoufly. 

Cere’srity [ccledrité, F. celebrita, Vt. of celebritas,L.) 
famoufne(s, publick repute ; magnificence, pomp. 

Cecs’airy [céleritt,F. celeritd, It. celeridad, Sp. of celeo 
ritas, L.] fwiftnels, expedition, fpeed. ; 

Cevenity is emblematically reprefented by a Damfel of a 
brisk, {prightly Countenance, holding in her right Hand Thun- 
derbolts, a Dolphin in the Sea on one Side of her, and on the 
other a Hawk in the Air; all Emblems of Swiftne(s. 

Ceverity [in Mecbamicks] is an affection of motian; by 
which any moveable runs through a given fpace in a given 
time. 


Cere’naima defcenfus linea [with Mathematicians) is the 
curve of the fwiftelt defcent of any natural body; or that 
curved or crooked line, in which an heavy body, defcending 
by its own gravity or weight, would move from one given 
point to another, in the fhortelt {pace or time. 

Ce’tery [celeri, F. Selleri, It.) an Herb much ufed in 
Winter Sallets. , 

CeLe’sTtaL (exlefe, F. celefiale, Ut. celefial, Sp. of eee- 
Jeflis, L.] heavenly, divine, excellent, 

Ceresriatuy, divinely, excellently. &¢. 

Ceve'’stiatwess [of coelefis, L.) heavenlinels, 

Ceve’stines, an order of monks founded by one Petera 
Samuite, who was Pope by the name of Celgfin V. 

Ce’trac Pajion [of xoaia, Gr. the Belly) a kind of flux 
of the Belly, wherein the food docs not indeed pais perfectly 
crude, but half digelted, 

Cx'tipacy 2 [Cefidat, F. Celibate It. and Sp. ca@/idutas, L.} 

Ce’tipate § the fate or condition of unmarried perions, a 
fingle life. 

‘e’LipaTeNess 2 [of calibatus, Le celibat, F.) batchelor- 
Cr’LipatTesuiP ip. ; 
Ceur'cout [i. ¢. Heaven-worfrippers) certain vagabonds con- 

in the refcripts of the Emperor Honorius amongit Hea- 
thens and Hereticks, 4. D. ag 

Cert (Cellule, F. Cella, Ie Ciélda, Sp. of Ceéla, L. ] the 
Apartment of a Monk or Nun in a Monaftery or Cloifter. 

Ce’tra [fome coire & of N sgereok “a Prifon, or where 
any thing is fhut up) a a privy ¢ > @ Partition in a 
Spear, aaan's Monk lies, Se, t. P 

Ce’trar (Cellier, F, Celle, It. tacloer, Du. and Dan tei* 

2 P ler, G. 
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Yer, G. tellerio, Tvs. Store-Honfe:. ce//zrivm, L.]) an Ap- 
partment in the lowelt part ofa Building under Ground. 

Ce'tLar ace, cellar-room; alfo the rent to be paid for the 
ule of a cellars 

Ce'ttuanisr (Celerier, F. Cellarius, L.] one who keeps a 
cellar or buttery; the butler ina religious houfe or monattery. 

Ceurs [with Amatomifs) are little bags or bladders where 
fluids or matrer of different forts are lodged , common both in 
Animals and Vegetables. : 

Cervus [with Botani/s] are the partitions or hollow places in 
the husks or pods of plants, in which the feed is contained. 

Crus, (cella, L..] the little divifions or Apartments in ho- 
ney-combs, where the young bees, &r. are dittributed. 

Cu'LLuLa, a little cell or buttery, Z. 

Ce ciuvse «adipafe [Anatomy] the secwli or little cells where- 
in the fat of bodies that are in good habit is contained. 

Cerrupa intefini coli [with Amatomifts} the cavities or hol- 
low fpaces in the gut colon, where the excrements lodge for fome 
time, that they may cherith the neighbouring parts with their 
heat, and digeit any crudities. 

CRLoTOMI'A i xnAn a rupture, and toui, Gr. a cutting} 
the operation of the Hernia, 

Cr'tsa [a barbarous term of Parace/fus] a {mall collettion 
of vagrant ipirits that endeavour to make their exit by their 
continual motion atany part of the body. 

Ce'tsipupe [cejitudine, lt. cedfitude, L.] height, highnefs, 
tallnefs. 

Cement [of ciment, F.  cimiinto, Sp. cementum, L.J a 
firong, cleaving fort of mortar or folder. 

Cement [commonly pronounced Simmox] a compound of 
pitch, brick-duft, plailter of Paris, &e. uled by chacers, re- 

airers and other artificers to be laid under their work to make 
it lie firm to receive impreffions made by punches. 

Cament [with Chymifs] any lute or loam, by which vef- 
fels us'd in diltillation are joined or cemented together. 

Ce'maxt Real, a particular manner of purifying gold, by 
laying over it beds of hard palte, made of a compolition of one 
part of Sal Armoniack, and two of common falt, and four of 
potters earth or brick-duit, the whole being moiften’d well with 
urine. 

Cyment [in Chymical Writers] is expreffed by this charac- 

Z 


To Ceme'nt [cimenter, F. cimentér, Sp. of cementare. L.) 
to folder, to join, to faiten together: to fill with cement or 
Simmen. 

-Cementa’rion, a cementing or clofe joining with cement. 

Cementation [with Céys/fs] the purifying of gold made 
up intothin plates with layers of royal cement. 

Ce’wcurtas [xnyxeer, Gr. Millet] « fpreading inflamma- 
tion, called Shingles or Wiid-fire, call’d Ceachrias from its fi- 
gure refembling the feed of Millet or Hirfe, and is the fame with 

s Miliari:s. ‘ 

Cencuars [cenere, It.) a green Snake, 

Cencuri'tis [xsyx¢ias, Gr.] a precious ftone, all fpeck- 
led as it were with miilet-leeds 

Ce’scuros [xbyxesry Gr.) Millet or Hirfe, a fmall grain. 

Cencaius [xey'xp>, Gr.) a Species of Herpes. 

Ce'npuca [in O/d Latin Rec.) Shendles or Shingles, {mall 

jeces af ‘Wood to cover the Roof of an Houfe, initead of Tiles. 

Ceneancr'a [xeveafyie, of xeryowto empty and 2>/@ a 
Veffel, Gr.] an evacuation of Veffels by opening a Vein; a let- 
ting Blood. 

Cexe'ttm [Old Law] Acorns. 

CExopire. Coincdite. 

Cenosts [xérwers, Gr] an emptying or voiding. 

‘Cenosts [in Medicine] a difcharging of Humours out of the 
whole or fome part of the Body. 

Cr’ NOTAPH [xeroragror, Gr.] an empty Tomb, fet 

Cenota’putum § up in Honour of the Dead ; efpecially 
‘when the body is buried in another Country. 

Censa‘nta [Old Rec.] a Farm or Houte let ad cenfum, i, ¢. 
at a ftanding Rent. 

Censa’att [in Doomfday Bock] fuch Perfons as may be af- 
fefled or taxed. 

To Cense (9. d. to incenfe, encenfer, F. incenfare,It. in- 
cendere, Le to burn] to perfume with incenfe, 

Ce'nser [¢. 4. incenier, encenfoir, F. incenfiore, It. en- 
cenfario, Sp.) a Perfuming-Pan, a Veflel to burn in. 

Ce'nson (cenfeur.F. cenforc, It. cemidr, Sp. and L.) a 
‘Mafter of Difcipline, a Judge or Reformer of manners, L. 

Cunsor, a Magiltrate among the Remens, who valu’d and 
tax'd Men’s Eftates, ZL. 

» Censo’rious (cen/orivs, L.] apt to cenfure, find fault with 
or reprove; critical, nice. 

Cansoniousty, alter the manner of a Cenfor or Reprover. 

Censo’niousness ( of cenforins, L. ) aptnefs to cenfure. 

Can'suR Le, liable to be cenfured. 

Cr'nsuRaBianass, liablenels to be cenfured. 
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Ce’xsuRAL, pertaining to Affefsments or Valustion, 

Censunat Boot, a Regifter of Taxations. 

Ce’nsure (FP. cenfera, It. Sp. and L) Reproof, correction 
made by a Superior; alfo criticilm, judgment, whereby any 
Book or other Thing is condemned, 

To Censure (cen/furer,F. cenfurare, Ie.) to criticize of 
judge, to find faule with, 

SensuRE (in fome Manors in Cornwal and Deven/bire) a 
cuftom whereby all the Refiants above the age of 16 are required 
tu fiwear Fealty to the Lord, to pay two penee per Poll, and 
one penny per Annmuin. 

Cent (F. a Hundred, or an abbreviation of certzm. L. an 
hundred) as Momey dent at 5 per Cent, i. c. § pounds for the 
ufe of 100. 

Ce'wraur (with Aros.) a fouthern conftcilation repre- 
fer.te¢ on a globe in that form, and confilling of 40 itars. 

Conraurs (Centaures, FP. Centazri, lt. Ceatazros, Sp. of xep- 
wtiv tiv avery, becaufe Jxiom begot them on a cloud; or as 
others fay, of xev7eiv to prick or puth, and reve» an Ox] 
fabulous Moniters, half Men and half Horles, which, according 
to the Poets, were the Sons of Jxiom and the Night. 

Pliny affirms, that he taw one of thofe Montters embalm'd at 
Rome, and Pivtarch avers the fame in his Feait of the 7 Sages ; 
but Palephatus is of Opinion the Fable was invented upon this, 
that when Jxiom reigned in The/fely, a Herd of Bulls on 
Mount Pe/ixs ran mad, and render'd all the reft of the Moun- 
tain inacceflible ; the Bulls allo coming down on the cultivated 
Lands, fhook down the Trees and Fruit, and were very inju- 
rious to the labouring Beafts. Upon which /viow illted out a 
Proclamation, that he would give a great Reward to any one 
that fhould rid the Place of thefe Bulls. Upon which, certain 
young Men dwelling atthe footofthe Mounmin in a Village 
called Nepbe/e, contrived to teach Horfes. For before that time 
riding upon Horfes was unknown, and they were only ufed in 
Chariots, &f¢. Thefe young Men mounting the Horles, rode 
- towards the Bulls- and making an Incurfion into the middle 
of the Herd, wounded them with Darts, and when the Bulls 
ran at them they fled from them, for the Horfes were too fwift 
for the Bulls. And when the Bulls made a ftand, they turn'd 
back and attack’d them again, and by this Means kill’d them; and 
thence they were called Centawrs, becaufe they attacked the Bulls 
with tharp-pointed Initruments, Upon this, the! Centcwrs hav- 
iug received their Money of IJxiom for the Exploit they had 
done, and fo becoming wealthy, they grew arrogant, boafting 
and contumelious, and committed many Diforders. Pa/ephetes, 

Cenrau’ry ( Centawria, L.) an Herb of great vircus for 
the Spleen or Liver, Z. 

‘Cente’san 2? (Centenaer, Ds. Centner,G.}) a fore'ea 

Ce'nTar Weight of 100, t12, 125, 128, 132, 140 
pound weight. 

Cextena’rious ( centenarius, L.) belonging to 100 years 

Ce'sTENary (cemtenaire, F. centinarie, lt. of cextenarius, 
L.) of or pertaining to an hundred. 

Cenrek, © Centre, 

Ca’wresm, in the decimal divifions of Degrees, Feet, &¢. 
is the hundredth part of an Integer. 

Centicr'pitous (centiceps of centum and caput, L.) having 
100 Hands, ; 

Cexti'ripous (centifidus, L.) divided into an hundred parts 
or ways. 

Cenriro’trous (centifclizs, L.) having or producing 100 
leaves. .e 

Centinen (Sentined/e, F. Sentincila, It. Centinela, Sp. Sem- 
tinela,Port.) a foldier appointed to watch at a certain polt or place. 

Ce'ntTinopy (centinodia, i, e. hundred knots) an Herb, 

yah tale (cenripes, L.) a Worm, &¢. having 100 or ma- 
n t. 

Ce wren (at Lubeck) is § Lifpounds, and a Lifpound is 28 
ound. 
P Cr'nto, a patch’d Garment made up of divers Shreds, 2. 

Cento, a Poem compos'd of feveral pieces pick'd up and 
down out of the works of other perions. 

Centona'its (with Botani/f:) wild Rue, L. 

Cenrona’ait (among the Romans) were Officers, whofe 
Bufinefé was to provide Tents and other warlike Furnitare, 
called Centenes; or elie Officers whofe Bufinefs it was to 
— the Fires that the Enemies Engines had kindled in the 


Cr'vraat (F. centralis, L.) of or pertaining te, or feated 
in the center or middle, 

Ce’ntrat Fire (with Chymiffs) that fire which they ima- 
gine to be in the center of the Earth, the fumes and vapours of 
which make the metals and minerals, and ripens and brings 
them to perfection. 

Ce’ntrat Rule, a Rule invented by Sir Thersas Baker, to 
find the center of a circle, defign'd to cut the parabola in as 
many points as an equation to be conitruéted has real Roots. 

Centration (with Paracelfiams ) the principal root or 

foundation 
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Foundation of any Thing 5 as God is the Centre of the Univer- 
te ; the Brain the center of the Spirics, and the Heart the center 
f Life. 
. Crises (centre, P_ centro, Tt. and Sp. of centrum, L.] the 
middle Point of any Thing, efpectaily of a circle or Sphere from 
whence all Lines drawn to the circumference are equal. : 
Cenrre ofa Sphere, is a Point from which all the Lines 
mn to the Surface are equal. 
— ag re of a Dial, is ee Point where the Axis of the World 
interfects the Plane of the Dial ; and fo in thofe Dials that have 
centers, is that Point, wherein all the Hour Lines meet. If the 
Dial Plane be parallel to the Axis of the Earth, it will have no 
centre at all; but all the Hour Lines will be parallel to the Stile 
dt another. . . 
Gaaeas of a Cowick Sefion, is the Point where all the Dia- 
Seen sof the Eguant [Old Afron.] is a Point in the Line 
of the Apdbelion, being fo far dittant from the centre of the Ee- 
centrick towards the Jpbe/iom, as the Sun is from the centre of 
the Eccentrick towards the Perihelion. eg 
Ce’nren of an Eilipis? | Geometry) a Point in that Figure, 
Cantre of an Oval where the two Diameters, called 
the Tranjverje and the Conjugate, interfeét mutually one an- 
her. 
‘: Sevens of an Hyperbsla, isa Point in the Middle of the Tranj- 
verfe Axis, which is without the Figure, and common to the 
fite Section. 
Clack of the Gravity ef two Bedies (Geometry) isa Point 
in a right Line, which joins their centres together, and fo placed 
in that Line, that the Diitances from it thall be reciprocally as 


the Weight of thofe Bodies is. And if another Body fhall be fet. 


the fame right Line, fo that its Diftance from any Point in it 
be seipeceslly as the Weight of both the former Bodies taken 
together, that Point will be the common centre of Gravity of all 
three, &c. ; : 

Centre of Ojcilfation, the centre of the Swing of a Pen- 
dulum ; fo that if the Pin of the Pendulum, faftened above, 
be taken for the center of the circle, whole circumference 
divides the Ball or Bob into two equal Parts, the middle 
Point of the Arch, fo dividing. the Ball, is the Centre of Of 
cillation. 

Cenrre[with Ma/oms &c.Ja wooden Mould to turn an Arch. 

Centre of the Boy, the Heart, from which, as from the 
middle Point, the Blood continually circulates round all the other 


¢ 

Couns of Magnitude of a Body [ with Geometr. ] a Point 
about which a Body being "d, is as equally as poflible from 
its Extremities or Ends, . 

Centre of Gravity [in Mechanicks] a Point on which a Bo- 
dy being fufpended or hung up from it, all its Parts will be in an 
equal Ballance one to the other. 

Centre of heavy Bodies, in our Globe is the fame as the 
eentre of the Earth, towards which all fach Bodies naturally 
endeavour to defcend. 
» Centas ofa regular Polygon, &c. is the fame with the cen- 
ter of a circle or Sphere drawn within fuch a Body, fo as to rouch 
all its Sides. 
| Centre fa Parallelogram, the Point wherein its Diagonals 
interiect. 


Centre of 4 Baftien, a Point in the Middle of the Gorge of 
the Baftion, whence the capital Line commences. 

Ce'ntre of @ Batallion, the Middle of a Batallion, where 
there is ufually a fquare Space left. 

Centre of Attrafisn [ in the New Afironomy] that Point to 
which the revolving Planet or comet is attra¢ted ‘or impelled by 
the Force or ry sr of Gravity. 

¢ 


\ Cesta of Percujion [ with Philofophers] is that Point of a 
Body in Motion, wherein all the Forces of that Body are confi- 


dered as united in one. 
Centre of a Curve 

two Diateters concur. 
To Cewrnre, to meet as it were in a Point..” 
CEnTRE-FisH, a kind of Sea-fith. , 


Cextriru’car Force [with Mathematicicns] is the Endea- 
vour of any Thing to fly off from the center in the Tangent. For 
all moving Bodies endeavour after a revtilinear Motion, becaufe 
that is the eafieft, fhorteft and moft fimple. And if ever they 
move in any curve, there mult be fomething that draws them 
from their reétilinear Motion, and detains them in the Orbit, 
whenever the centripetal Force ceafes, the moving Body would 
ftrait go off in a Tangent to the curve in that very Point, and 
fo would get itill farther from the center or Focus of the Mo+ 
tion. 

“RNTRIPR'TAL Force [ with Pkilojophers] is that Force 
which any Body, moving round another, is drawn down or tends 
towards the centre of its Orbit; and is much the fame with 
Gravity. ; 

ies Oe of or pertaining to the center of Gras 
rity. 


of the bighe? Rind, is the Point where 


commander or captain over an hundred foldiers. 
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Centrona’nte Method [inMechanicts) a certain Method of 
Determining the Quantity of a Surface or Solid by means of the 
centre of Gravity of it. 

Centroruacis [with Betani?s) Penny-royal, L. 

Cenrro'se [centrayis, L.] tull of Knots and Knurs. 

Ce'nrrum, a center, L. 

atadmesg erg ao the herb clary. Z, 

Cestrum Phenicum (in Acouflicks ) is the Place where the 
Speaker ftands in polyfyllabical Echoes. 

Ce'ntaum Phonicampticum, is the Place or Object that returns 
the Voice in an Echo, 

Cextrum tendincfum [with Anaterifti} a Point or centre 
wherein the tails of the mufcles of the diaphragm mect ; this 
centre is perforated towards the right fide for the Vena cava, and 
towards the left backwards: the ficthy part of it gives way to the 
Gula, Between it and its two interior procelies the defcending 
trunk of the great artery, thoracick duct and Vena Azyges do 

is, 

Ce’xrry [ probably contraéted of Sunfuary] a centinel or 
private foldicr, ool fo as to prevent being furpriz‘d by an 
enemy, 

Cexrry [with Archites} a mold for an arch, 

Ce’ntxy Box, a wooden hutch,to fereen a centinel from the 
injuries of the Weather, 

Ce'ntuM, an hundred, Z. 

Crnrumce’minous [centumpemings, L.] an hundred fold, 

Cextu’mviri [among the Reman: } a court of 100 Judges, 
they were at their tirft inftitution 105 in number, and this numa. 
ber was afterwards augmented to 180; ‘but yet always retained 
the fame name. 

CENTU'MVIRAL, of or pertaining to the centumvirate, 

CENTUNCULA‘RIS [ with Botanijfs ] the herb cudweed, 

Centu’ncuLys chaff-weed, periwinkle or cotton: 
—_ L. p 

entu'pLe (F. centuplicato, It. of centuplex, L.] an hun- 
Phy aed plicate, aplex, L.) 

To Cenru’pricare [centuplicatum, of centum and pico, L, 
to fold] to fold or double an hundred.fold, 

Cenru’at# [among the Roman People] certain Parties con- 
fifting each of a hundred Men. Thus divided by Servius Tullivs 
the fixth King of Rome, who divided the People into fix claffes. 
The firlt clafs has 30 centuries , and they were the richeft of all ; 
the fecond, third and fourth confifled cach of 20 centuries, and 


the fixth clafs was counted but one century, and comprehended 
all the meaner fort of people, 


To Centu’RIate [cemturiatum, L.] to divide into hundreds, 
or diltribute into Bands. 

Cenrurta’rors [of centuria, L.] four Proteftant divines of 
Magdeburg in Germany, who divided the Church-hiftory into 
centuries of years, 

Centu'rion [ F. and Sp. cemturione, Tt. of centuria, LJa 

Ca'stury | centuria, L.) an age containing 100 years ¢ a 
Band of hundred foot foldiers, 

Ce'Pa 3 (with Berens] an Onion, L. 

Cr're 

Cerx’a [xwxaia, Gr.) Sea-purflain or Brook-lime, Z. 

— A [xsgadaia, Gr.) an ar Larvae £, Pe 

EPHALA'LGICA [ xegarcayine, Gr icines r 
hy har pr [ xtparcay J good 

Ce’ruararey [ cephalelgia, of neoararyia of xegaay the 
Head, and &Az@ Pain, Gr any Pain in the Head ; but fome 
appropriate it chiefly to a freth Head-achj one that proceeds from 
intemperance or an ill Difpolition of the Parts. 


Cernata’rtices [of xpeai the Head, and xeodapT inde 

purging] Medicines which purge the Head. ’ 
EPHA'LICA ade Anatems?i] the cephalick Vein, is the 

outermoft Vein that creeps along the Arm, between the Skin 
and the Mufcles, it is called the Ceplalick Vein from xtgaan,Gr. 
a Head, becaufe the Ancients ufed to open it rather than any 
other for Difeafes of the Head ;_ but fince the Difcovery of the 
circulation of the Blood, it is accounted equal, whether the 
Blood be taken from the Cephalica, Mediana or Dajilica, L. 

Cr’ruaricn [cephatique, P. cefalico, It. cephdlice, Sp.) be- 
longing to the Head. 

ePHALICK Line [in Chiromancy] the Line of the Head 

or Brain. . 

Ce’puatick Medicines [ with Surgeexs ] Medicines apply’d 
to Fraétures of the Head. 

Ce’rHaticns, Medicines good for Diftempers in the Head. 
’ Cepnator’pes [ in Botany] a Term by fome who afcribe 
Virues to Plants from their Signatures, apply’d to thofe Plants 
= bear any Refemblance to a Head; as the Poppy, Pie- 
ny, . 
Ce'ruatomancy [ cephalomantia, L. Of xegarsuarrele, Gr. 
of Bane the Head, and wavzeia Divination) a Divination by 
the Head of an Af, which they broiled on the coals, and after 
having muttered a few prayers, they repeated the perfons ge 

o 
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or the crime, in cafe only one was fulpeéted, at which if the 
taws made any Motion and the tecth chattered againit ohe an- 
‘other, they thought the perfon that had done the ill deed fuih- 
ciently difeovered. 

Ceruacon [with Botan.) the Date-tree; L. : 

Cr'pHaloriany xGA&t [with Anatomiis) are the firft Pair 
of Mufcies of the upper part of the gullet; they proceed from 
belide the head and neck, and are more liberally bellow'd upon 
the coat of the gullet, Z. : 

Ce'ruatornary scaum [with Aratomifs] is a Mulcle 
avifing from that Part, where the Head joins to the firtt Vertebra 
of the Neck, from whence it defeends down and ipreads with a 
large P/exws or Fold of Fibres about the Péaryex, and tems to 
muxe its Membrane, Gr. 

Crruatoro'ny [of xegaai and xiv Pain, Gr.] a Pain or 
Heavinels in the Head. - ’ 

Cevi Corpus [Lave Term) a Return made by the Sheriff that 
upon an Eatgent, or other Proceit, he has taken the Body of the 
Party fued. : 

Crriovipes, certain precious Stones as clear as Cryilal, in 
which a Perfon may tee his Face. 

Curtres, a precious Stone of the Agate kind. 

Craracua'res [xseea7ns, Gr.) an Agate-tlone of a Wax- 
colour. 

Cenamr'tes [xtexubtns, Gr.) a precious Stone of thc co- 
lour of a Tile. 

Ceaa’sum [xepeoror, or a cherry, ZL. 

Crra‘’sus [xigas®, Gr.) acherry-tree. 

Ceratacna’tes [of xiges an Horn, and &yazns an Aga- 
te, Gr.] a Sort of Agate-ftone, the Veins of which retemile the 
Shape of an Horn. . 

Ceratama’itoama [ of xngi¢ Wax, Gr. and Amalgama } 
a mollifying compolition made of Wax and other Ingredients. 

Cr’kare [ ceratum, L.) an external Medicine of a mid- 
dle compofition, between an Ointment and a Plafler, a cere- 
cloth. 

Cera’rep [ceratvs,L.] covered with Wax. 

Cera‘rias [xeperias, Gr.) the plant capers. 

Cexatine [cerstinus, L. of xtgss, Gr. a Horn) horned, 
cornuted ; alio fophittical. 

Ceratine Arcuents (with Logicians] fophiftical, fubtile 
or intricate Arguments, as sear a Alan bas not lof be bas; but 
be bas mot 13) Horns, ergo be bas borns. 

Cera’tion [with Chymi?s] the Rendering of a Subftance 
fit to be melted or diflolved. * 

Ceratites [with Botsrfs) the horned Poppy. 

Ceratorpes Tunica [with Amatermists ] the horny coat of 
the Eye. 

Cexatoctro’ssum [of xiegs, an Horn, and yadeoe the 
Tongue, Gr.) the proper Pair of Mufcles which belong to the 
Tongue, proceeding from the Horns of the Bone call'd Hysiaes, 
and are join’d to the Sidesof the Tongue. 

Cera’rium [ with Botani?s) the Tree Caraf or Carc$, or 
the Eruit of it, L. 

Ceratoni'a [with Botanjfls] the Carob-Tree, or Bean- 
Tree, L. j 

Cera'tum [with Surgesns} a cerate or cere-cloth. 

Cera’ture [erratara, L,) a Dreffing. 

Cerau'Ntas [xegaedvsor, Gr.] the Thunder-ftone. 

Cerau’xium ae pore a kind pf Puff or Mufhroom, 
fo call'd becaufe it grows plentifully after Thunder, 2, °° 

CrERaunocurysos ue xeeguvis Thunder, and + pueds, Gr. 
Gold) a Sort of chymical Powder. 


‘Ce’nenxos [with Phyfcians] a Roughnefs in 


the Throat, when it feels as if there were berries iticking in it, 
and occafions a little dry cough, Z. 

Ce'acis [with Asatomifs] the fecond Bone of an Elbow, 
otherwife call'd Radiws, and both from its Shape refembling a 
Weaver's Shuttle, or the Spoke of a Wheel. j 

Cr'rete [ in Heraléry) fignifies within a circle or Diadem. 

Cerno’nians [fo call'd of Cerdo their Ring-leader.] 

Cr'ncosts [of xtpuos, Gr. a Tail, a Piece of Flehh, growing 
cut of the Mouth of the Womb. 

Cena [of xé:¢;, Gr.) a Horn refembling a Tail) a Sort of 
itching Scab, the lame as Achor; aifo the Horns of the Womb in 
Brotes, in which the Fartus, or Young, is ufually formed. 

Ce’neat [cerealis, L. ] pertaining to Ceres, or Bread-corn ; 
to fisttenance, or food. 

Cerea’tia, folemn Featts to Ceres, In the Feftival of Ce- 
res, her Worlhippers ran up and down with lighted Torches in 
their Hands, becaufe that the is related to have ran about the 
World in this Manner to feck for her Daughter Prs/erpina. 

The Inhabitants of E/ew/7s in Greece appointed this ceremony, 
which was to be acted only by Women, who in the Temple of 


Cercee’ [in Hesaldry] as a Croft Cercele, is 
a crofs which opening at the end turns round beth 
* ways, like a ram’s horn, as in the figure annexed. 
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Cerse sed a thoufand fhameful Pranks : and becaufe Ceres did 
not reveal her Secrets, nor difcover her Defign, until fhe heard 
of the welfare of her Daurhter, it was not lawiul to declare wha 
Was acted in her Temple during the Feltival. 

Crere‘neLLum [Azat,] the leffer Brain, or the hinder-part 
of the Brain, which confiits (as the Brain it felf doe:) of an afh- 
coloured, barky Subflunce, and a white marrowy one; wherein 
the animal Spirits are fuppofed to be generated, which perform in- 
voluntary or mere natural Actions. 

Ce’nepraten [ cersératys, L.) having his Brains beat out. 

Cerenno’se [ cerebrajus, L.) brain-fick, mad-brained, wil- 
ful, ttubborn. 

Creresso'sity, Brain-ficknefs. n 

Ce'nesrus [with dnatomils] the Brain properly fo call 
which takes up the fore-part of the cavity of the Skull, and eae 
vided by the Skin called Meninges, into right and left Parts. The 
Subitance of it is ofa peculiar Sort to itfell, and is wrought with 
many turnings and windings, in which thofe animal Spirits are 
fuppofed to be geuerated, on which voluntary Actions do 
chiefly depend. ‘This is the Seat of Imagimation, Judgment, 
Memory and Xeminicence, and Sleep is allo there managed, 

Ce'neornus (Feods (with Coys} burnt Tartar. 

Ce‘ne-Cloth, vid, Cerotwi. 

Cerrra'etion, a Making of Wax, LZ. 

CreRero’Lium Cw ith Betany?s) the high chervil, 1. 

Cereta ust [ot cera Wax, and edewm Oil, Z J an Ointment 
made of Wax and Oil. 

Ceremo'nia [céremorial, PF. ceremoniale, It. of ceremonia- 
fis, L.] pertaining to, or confiiting of ceremonies, 

Cracuc'tiatngss [of ceremsaiel, F. ceresonialis, LJ the 
being ceremonial, : 

Crremo'nious [ccremonieux, F. ceremoriz/s, It. and Sp. of 
cersesonitfus, L.] full of, or foud of ceremonies. 

Ceremo'niousness [of ceresaniewx, F.) fulnefs or fondnels 
of ceremonies. 

Ce’nemony [c3cremonic, F. ceremonia, It. Sp. and L.) the 
outward Part of Religion or Worlhip, a facred Rite or Ordinan- 
ce; alfo compliment; alfo folemnities. 

To make no Ceremony, of a Thing isto do it without Hef 
tation, or much Entreaty. 

Ce’ricon, a wild creature in America, having a Skin under 
the Belly like a Sack, in which it carries its Young ones. 

CeriLea Veg Printers) a Mark fet under the Letter ¢ in 
French, Spanijo or Port, (¢) to denote it to be pronounced as 
an J. 

Ceri'xntuians, ancient Hereticks, who took theic Name 
from Cerinthus, who was cotemporary with St. Zebn. 

Ce’nintue [ xneerdh of xnpis, Gr. Wax ] an Honey-faclle 
that has the Talte of Honey and Wax, LZ. 

Cerxu‘tia, aFeilival of Bacchus, in which they danced on 
one Foot upon blown Bladders, that by falling dewn they might 
caufe Jaughcer, Z. 

Crao’crapuy [cerograpbia, L.of xuesyeggia, Gr.Ja Paint 
ing or Writing in Wax. 

Senos | cits Gr.] a compofition of Oil and Wax, 
with which Wrelllers anciently anointed their Bodies, to make 
their Limbs more fleek, pliable and fit for Fxercite, Z, 

Ce‘nomancy [ctromantia, L. xnesuavteia of migph) Wax, 
and yctrJeie Divination ] Divination by Wax. The Manner 
was thus: they melted Wax over a Velicl of Water, letting it 
drop within three definite Spaces, and obferved the Figure, Si- 
tuation, Distance and conerction of the Drops. 

Craoma'ricn [ccromaticus, L.) anointed with Ceroma. 

Cero’strotuM [xnpic]ewzev, Gr.) a kind of Inlaying, when 
many Pieces of Horn, Ivory, Timber, &e. of divers colours, 
are inlaid in cabinets, chefl boards, &'r. 

Cero’tum [with Surgecas) a Plafler made moftly with Wax, 
acere-cloth, L. 

Cert Money [prob. pro certo dete, ie. for the certain keep. 
ing of the court-leet } a common fine paid yearly by the Inhabi- 
tants of feveral Manors to their Lords. 

Ce'atain [ F. certo, It. and Port. cierto, Sp. of certus, L.] 
fure, undoubted; alfo confident or ailured 5 alfo fixed or feuled s 
regular 3 likewife fome. 

Ce’rrainty, furely, undoubtedly. 

Ce’atainness? (certitude, L.] full Affurance, Surenefs. 

Ca’ntanty $ 

be who feabeg Certainty and flicks to Chance, 

Cihen Fools pipe will furelp dance. 

The Scots fay : Ut ts good te de sure, qucth the Miller, when be 
moulter’d (took Toll) revive. 

Certa‘rion, debate, ftriving, contention, Z. 
Certirica’npo de Recognitione, &c. a Writ direfted to the 
Mayor of the Staple, &¢. requiring him to certify the Chincel- 
lor ofa Statute of the Staple taken before him, between fuch and 
os in the cale where the Party himfelf detains and refutes to 

ing it. ; 

Certi'ricatse [certificat, P. certificate, It.] a Teflimony 
given in Writing of the Truth of a Thing. ‘ 

CER- 
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Corripica tion of djize of Novel Difeiin, a Writ grant 
edd tor the re-Examining of a Matter paticd by Allize before any 

fhices. . 

Ma Cv ike’ [certifier, P. certifiedr, Sp. and Port. certifica- 

re, It. and L.} toafcertain, declare tor certain, or affure; alio to 

int with a ‘Thing. ; 

ga Coen eE a Writ iMfuing owt of Chancery to an inferior 

court, to call up the records of a caule depending there, upon 

complaint made by Bill, that the Party who feeks the iame Writ 
hath had hard ulage in the taid court. re Ot fee 

Cr'etituve (PF. certitadine, It. certinidad, Sp. of certita~ 
do, L.) is properly a Quality of the Judgment ot the Mind, im- 

orting an Adhelion of the Mind to the Propolition,we aflirm 
or the Strength wherewith we adhere to it, _ 

Ceatrruve Metapbyical, is that which arifes from a meta- 
hylical Evidence; fuch an one as a Geometrician has of the 
‘rath of this Propofition, that the three Angles of a Triangle 

1 to nwo right ones. 

eG seutaad pe AMbra/, is {uch a certitade as is founded on mo- 

ral Evidence, fuch as that a criminal has, who hears his fentence 

eC ntrrupe Phyfcal, is that which arifes from phyfical evi- 
dence, fuch as a iislene tat has fire on his hand, when he feels 
it burn, or fees it blaze. 

‘ criss [ in Cookery ] a large Sort of Sausage, eaten 
CE'RVELAT $ cold, or in Slices. 

Ce’avica’aia [with Betamifs] the Herb Throatwort, LZ. 
Ce’rvicat, belonging to the Neck. 
Cerxvican Vefels [in Asatory] are the Arterics and Veins, 

which pais thro’ the Vertebra and Muicles of the Neck up to the 

skull. 

: Ce’evix [with Asatori@s] the hinder part of the Neck. 
Ca’xumen, the Wax or Excrefeence of the Ear, LZ. 
Cr’raura, a Mound or Fence, Od Law. . 

Canuss (ccrufe,F. ceruga, It. and L.) a Preparation of Lead 
with Vinegar, commonly call’d white Lead. 

To Cess [of cefum, fap. of cenfere, L.] to affefs or tax, 

A Cess [(cenjus, L.] a Tax. 

Cresantan Section, fee Cafarian. 

Cussa‘tion [F, and Sp. cefazione, It. of cefatio, L.] a 
leaving or giving over; a leaving off. ‘ 

Cessation [of Arms) is when a Governor of a Place belieg- 
ed, finding himlelf reduced to the laft Extremity, fo that he mutt: 
cither furrender, or himfelf, Garrifon, and Inhabitants would 
be facrificed, or at leaft lie at the Mercy of the Enemy, ereéts a 
white Flag on the Breach, or beats a Chamade for a capitulation, 
at which both Parties ceafe firing, and all other Acts of Hoftility 
ceale, till the Propofals made are heard, and either agreed to or 
rejected. 

- Cessa’vit, a Writ lying againft one who has negledted to 
tform fuch Service, or to pay {uch Rent, as he is bound to by 

Ris Tenure, and has not fuflicient Goods or chattels to be dil-; 


trained. 
Cesse 2 [Law Term ] an exaéling provifions at a certain 
Ceasse§ rate for the family of a deputy or foldiers of a gar- 
rifon. 


Crssipr'Lity, a Liablenefs or Aptnefsto ceafe. 
Ce’ssion Ly and Sp. ceffiowe, It. of cejie,L.] a Giving up, 
Religning or Yielding. 
- Cession [in Law] is an A& whereby a Perfon furrenders up, 
and tranfmits to another Perfon a Right which belong'd to him- 


felf. 
gen ea the Ece/efiafical Law] is when an Ecclefiaf- 
tick takes a efice without a Difpenfation, or otherwife un- 


qualified, in which cafe the Benefice is faid to become Void by 
cellion. 

Cusstow (in the Civil Law] a voluntary and legal Sur- 
render of ones Effeéts to his creditors, to avoid an Imprifon- 
ment. 

Cr'ssMunt, an Affefiiment, a Tax. 

Ce'sstonary Bankrupt [ cefienaire, F.] Lato Term, one 
who has yielded up his Eftate to be divided among his cre- 
ditors. 

Ce’ssor, acenfor, affeffor or impofer of taxes, 

Cessor [in a Legal Senje] one who ceales or negleéls too 
long to m his Duty, that ceafing he is become lia~ 
ble to a Suit, and may have the Writ Cafavit brought againit 
hi 


m. 
Cer'ssune [in Law] a Giving over, or Giving up. 

Ce'staon Rico Gr.] the Herb Betony, L. 

Cr'stur gui tra? [ Common Lew) one who has a Truft in 
Lands or Tenements committed to him for the Benefit of an- 
other. 

Ce'stul gui vie [in Cor. Lat] one for whole Life any Land 
or Tenement is granted. 

Cestut gui ufe [Common Latz] he to the Ufe of whom an- 
other Perfon is infeotfed in, or admitted to, the Pofleflion ofany 
Lands or Tensments. 

Cr'srus (2ices, Gr.) a Marriage-girdle, that of old Times 


> 
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the Bride uied to wear, and the Bridegroom unioofad on the 
Wedding-night ; al’o a leathern Gauntiet garnifhed with Lead, 
ufed by combatants, or in the Exercites of the Athlete; allo the 
Girdle of Venus and Fans, according to the Poets. 

Cera‘ceous [cetacée, F. of cetaceus,L. ) of or belonging to a 
Whale, or of the whale kind. 

Ca’rus (with Afronomers) a fouthern conflellation, confilting 
of 23 Stars. 

Crvano, or Cebit [of India] the Shorter for Silk and Linnen 
27 Inches Engii/d. 

Crvavo éeffer (of Agra Dells) contains 32 Inches. 

Cevano defer (at Camtaia) 35 Inches. 

Cevano defer (at Surate) 45 Inches. 

Cu have a particular Sound in Eng/ifh Words, as Arch, 
March, Rich, Rech, Tench, Perch, Ditch, Dutch, Coange, 
Charge, &c. 

The Spaniards and Portugweze have the fame Sound in their 
ch likewile, and the Italians in their fimple ¢, when plac'd be- 
fore ¢, or i; to the French it is belt explain’d by putting a f be- 
2% ¢@, and to allthe Nortkerm Nations by putting a ¢ before 


ce, 

Cu at the End of a Syllable, has often a ¢ before it, as fome 
fay to harden the Sound, tho’ properly {peaking it makes no Al- 
teration in the Sound, and feems only but to thew the Syllable 
is fhort, as in Notch, Betch, Catch, Hatch, &e. 

Cw is us'd as an Abbreviation for Chapter. 

Cu, in fome Words of a Greet Derivation, is founded as be- 
fore, as Archbifeep, Architefure, &c. In tome others it is founded 
like K, as Archangel, &c. 

Cx, in Words of a Hebrew Derivation, is molt commonly 
founded as K, as Cham, Rachab, Michael, Netwebadnem zur ; 
but in fome it is founded as in Eng/i, as Chittim, Rachel, &c. 

Cuace, the Gutter of a crofs bow. 

4 good Cuace (Sea Term) aShip is faid to have a good 
chace, when fhe is built fo forward on or a Stern, as to carry 
many Guns, to fhoot right forward or backward. 

Foot in Cuace (Sea Term) to lie with a Ship's Fore-foot in 
the chace, is to fail the neareft courfe to meet her, and to crofs 
her in her Way. . 

To Cuace (cbaffer, F. cacciare, It. agar, Sp.) to follow ; 
to hunt, to give chace to, 

A Cuace ( of the Verb to chace) a Station for the wild Beafts 
in a Forelt, larger than a Park, which yet May be poffeis'd by a 
Subjeét, which a Foreft cannot. 

Cuace (with Gunners) is the whole Bore or Length of a 
Piece of Ordnance on the Infide. 

To give Cuace toa Ship (Sea Term) is to follow, purfue, 
or fetch her up. 

Cnace Guns 2 thofe Guns, which lie either in the Head or 

Cuace Pisces $ Stern of a Ship, the one of ule when the is 
purfued, and the other when fhe purfues. 

To Cuace (at Tennis-play) is when the Ball falls in a part of 
the court, beyond which the oppofite Party mutt firike the Ball 
the next Time to gain the Stroke. 

. To Cuace [ with Horfemen ] a Term ufed of a Horfe that 
beats upon the when his Head is not fteady ; but he toffes 
up his Nofe, and thakes it all of a Sudden, to avoid the Subjegtion . 
of the Bridle, 


Cuacxsuires? (among the Turks) a Kind of Breeches that 
SHackuines reach from the waift down to the heels, 

Craconps? ( of ciatena, It.) a Dance in the Air of « Sara- 
Cuacoon band, borrowed from the Meers, : 


Cuan, a Fith called a Shad. 

Cuereruy’Lium (xespsevaac, Gr) the Herb chervil or 
{weet cicely, 

To Cuare (of chauffer, F. to make bot, and that probably of 
ealfacere, L.) to make hot with rubbing, to rab with one’s 
hand ; alfo to grow hot or angry; alfo to gall, fume or fret. 

To Cuare (amon mage a rope — a when 
it galls or frets ing againft any rough or ing; as 
she cable is hefes in the Dome, fignifes it is fretted, or begins to 
Wear out there. 

Cuare Wax, an officer in the court of » who pre- 
pares the wax for the fealing of writs, and other inftruments to 
be fent out. 

Cua’rer, an Infect, a kind of Beetle. 

Cra’rery (of an /ron-Mill) a Sort of Forge, where the 
Iron is wrought into compleat Bars and brought to Perfec« 


202. . 
i Crary [ ceap and ceapa, Sax.) the Refule of winnowed 


corn. 
Old Birds are not with Cuarr. Old, experienc’d 
and wary People are not ealily to be impos'd on, or will not bite 
at Bait. 
’ Cuarr-werp, a Sort of Herb. 
Cua‘rrens [Old Law] Wares or Merchandifes. 
To Cuarraur [ probably of Kanfler, Tevt. ) to buy and 
fell, trade or traffick s allo to Leat down the Price. 


2Q Cua'rraee 


CH 
Cua'ercan [ Ejcbanferre, F.) a Vettel for heoting Wa- 


ter in, 

Cua’re:ycn, a Bird fo named for delighting to eat chaff. 

Cua'rey, full of chaff. 

Cua’rina Dib (of écbanffer,F. to warm or heat) an Utenfil 
for warming Meat, &e. 

Cua’eRix, commonly and better, becaule it retains the found 
of the original, called Shaggreen, [F. ¢égrins, lt.) a Sort of grain- 
ed Leather chiefly ufed for the covers of pocket-books, letter- 
cafes, ce. alto a Sort of Silk. 7 

Cuacrin, Trouble, Vexation, Grief, Melancholy, Sadnels, 
Sorrow, a being out of Humour, F. 

To Cuacrin a Perjon (chagriner, F.) to vex, to put out of 
Humour; alfo to trouble, to grieve. 

Cuatn [edeine,F, ¢adena, Sp. and that of tatena, It. and L.J 
Links of Iron, &¢. for various ies. 

Cuatns [in a Figurative Senfe ) fignify Bonds, Bondege or 
Slavery. 

Hains of a Ship, are Strong iron Plates bolted into the Sides 
of aShip, by the Timbers called Céutn-wales, to which the 
fhrowds are taflened. 

Cuaix Pumps [in a Ship] a Sort of Pamps made of chains of 
Burrs or Spunges going ina Wheel. . ; 

Cuain Wales of a Séip, Broad Timbers jutting out of its Si- 
des, ferving to {pread the Shrowds, that they may the better fup- 
port the Maits. 

To Cnatn, or faften with chains. 

Cuain [ecbeire, F. cedégra, Port. probably from catiedra, 
L. ] a Seat with a Back; alfo a Sort of open chaile 5 alfo a 
Sedan. 

Crarraan, a carricr of a Sedan; alfo the Prefident of a 
committee, Society, club, &e. 

Craise [chaise, Fr.) a Sort of light, open chariot, drawn ufu- 
ally by one Horie. ‘The cd retains the Sound of the Original. 

Ciiata'sticxs [yaAacind, Gr ] fuch Medicines which by 
their temperate Heat comfort and flrengthen the Parts they are 
apply’d tos or they are fuch as have the faculty of a or 
relaxing the Parts, which on account of their extraordinary ‘Ten- 
fion or {ivelling, occafion pains. 

Cua’taza [yaaale, Gr. hail] the Treadle of an Egg,which 
are fomething longifh Bodies more concrete than the white, and 
knotty; have fome fort of light,as hail,whence,they take their na- 
me; becaufe the Ch@laze for there are two of thems} confilt as 
it were of fo many hail-ftones, feparated from one annother by 
that white. every Egy (as has been faid) has two of them, one 
in the acute, and the other in the obtufe end; one of them is 
bigger than the other, and further trom the yolk; the other is 
lefs, and extends itlelf from the yolk towards the acute end of 
the egg ; the greater is compofed of two or three knots, like fo 
many hail ftones, which are moderately diftant from each other, 
the lefs in order to fucceed the greater. 


CHALAZA of yéaala, Gr.) a little Swelling in the 
CHALAZION Oe ee Otis tones 


Cuatazoruy'taces [of y&AaCahail, and puadeow to pre- 
ferve, Gr.] certain Prieils among the Grecians, who pretended to 
divert ror pee bens grees a nigh | achicken; or 
if not thele, by cuttin ir Finger, appeafing the 
phe of the Gods by their Blood. wks re 

aa'LBot 2 [in Heraldry] a kind of Fith called a Miller's 

Cua‘sor § Thamb or Bull-head. y 

pe ape NIUS Heng Jewellers) a oo ig on in fome 
precious Stones; when in turning them i white Spots, 
or Stains, like thofe of the shaitechag ri 

Cua’tcepony [calcedeine, F. calcidonio, It. ebalcedo, L. of 
atrnsdidv, Gr.] a tort of Agate or Onyx-ftone. 

Cha’LcantHum (xdAxavd@ of yaaxds copper or vitriol, 
and av. the Flower] vitriol or copperas. 

CHarcantaumM rudefagium (with Chymifts] Vitriol calcin- 
ed to a Rednefs, ; 

Cuarer'res [xeaxilnc,Gr.] a precious Stone of the colour 
of Brafs. 


Cuaccrtis [yeaxi]ss,Gr.] Brals, or the Stone out of which 
Brafe is tried ; alio red Vitriol. 
_ Cuacer’picx [with ancient Archite@s] a large ftately Hall 
Lelonging to a court of Juttice. 

CHALCO'GRAPHER [xaAxoypade&, of xaaxds, Brals, and 
yeapevs an Engraver) an Engraver in Brafs. 

Cuarco’crarny [aA ia, Gr.] engraving in Brafs. 


Cra‘Logrx? a Quantity of P rggeong, Sh Buthels 
Cra’LDRoN heaped Meafure; alfo the Entrails of a 
calf. 


2 Cuatcous'saxva ( xaaaxoaisaver, Gr.] a Sort of fine 
rails, Z. 
Cua’Leipic 2 [of yarns Brafs, and dni), Gr. Jultice] a 
Cua‘ctDicus¢ “magnificent Hall belonging to a Tribunal 
orcourt Of Juttice, iv h 
CHALCO'PHON yarns ‘ black Stone ¢ 
founds Uke Brats” | X*anreorOs Ge i * 


CH 


Cuarcosma’racbus [yaaxoruaeryd &, Gr.) the bailard 
Emerald. 

Cua'pron, v. Chaldron, 

Cna‘tice [ealice, F. and Ie. edliz, Sp. of calix, L. thelck 
Du. Satkch, G. calic, cxle or calic, Sax. Saltke, Den. and 
Sx.) a Communion-cup ufed at the Sacrament of the Eu- 
charilt, 

Cua'tLexce [in common Law) an Exception againt. A 
Prifonner at the Bar may except againft Jurors or Jurymen upon 
Suppolition of their being partial. 

Principal CHa LLENGE 3 is what is allowed by Law, with- 

Peremptory CHALLENGE out caufe alledved or further 
Examination, and the Prifoner may except againit 21, and in 
cales of high-treafon 35. 

Cnatrence spon Reafca, is when the Prijoner does alledge 
fonie Reaton for his Exception, and fuch as is fudiicient, if it be 
true 

To Cua'tience [ challenger, Old Fr. ] to make or give 
. Challenge or Defiance; to except againft, to accufe or 
gam. 

To Cuattence [with Hunters) a Term ufed when hounds 
or beagles, at firit finding the icent of their game, preiently open 
or cry. 

Chath excen, Cock fighting, is when the Sport is managed 
with 10 Staves of cocks, and to make out of them 21 Butiles, 
more or Jets, the odd Battle to have the Maflery. 

Cua tence, a Summons to fight a Duel, a Defiance; alo 
a claim. 

Cuarn [chaux, F. of ca/x,L. Saleb, Du. and G. Lime. 
cealc, Sux. RalebB, Sv.) a kind of white Foil, of which Lime 
is made, 

3t tg no more like than Cuarx ig like¢hrefe. Said when 
two Things have no manner of refernblance. 

Cruatk [ca/x, L.] the fimplelt and drieft of al! Earths, as hav- 
ing no difcernible Share of Fatefs at all 5 it is by fome account- 
eda Stone; but wants much of the weight and confiltence of a 
real Stone. , 

Cuaty’aeate [of chads, L. Steel] of or Pertaining to 
Steel, or that is of the Temper or Quality of Stee]. 

Cuaty'seate Cryfais of Tartar (with Cdyniffs] feeCream 
of Tartar. 

Cuaty'seates [ in Medicine] Preparations or Medicines 


ae with Steel. 
Ham, the Title of the Emperor or foveraign Prince of Tare 
tary. 
Cuama'pe [in Military Affairs} a Beat of Dram or Sound 
of Trumpet, which is oe the Enemy as a kind of Signal to in- 
form them concerning fome Propofition to be made to the Com- 
mander, either to capitulate, to have leave to bury their Dead, or 
Fae = ixJa, Gr.] bind of low Eld 
Cuamama'cte [yaperex/s, Gr.J a low Elder-tree, 
the Plant Wilbore 6 Dame-wort. gg 
Cuameacza’Lanus [of yauai the Earth, and S2,av® Gr} 


Peas or Earth-nut, 

Cuame’BaTos eesti, Ge.) the Heath-bramble. 
Cuamanuxus [with Betani?s) baltard dwarf-box, L. 
Cuamace’prys, female fouthern-wood, Gr. 
Cuamaci'ssus (of yayai, and xicges, Gr.} ground ivy, 

hare’s-foot, periwinkle. . 

Cramacy’parissus (yaucimuraeoG, Gr. ] the dwarf 
cypre/s-tree or heath. ; 

Cuamepa’Pune [ of xauel and didgvn the Laurel, Gr.) a 
Sort of Laurel or Lowry. 

CHAMA#’DRYS (of awa, and Spvs an Oak, Gr.) the Herb 
Germander or Engii/b-Heath. L. : 

Cuamaerr'iix, female-dwarf-fern, ftone-fern, L. 

Cuamav ris, dwarf Flower-de-luce. ; 

CHaMartrea, Capi Oras L. ee ge 

Cuama’ceon [y 1Atwy 0} ; und, anda 
aLion, Cr.] a little Beat like a Lines, 9 which for the moft Part 
lives on the Air or flies, &9'¢.-L. fee Chamelion. 

Cuamea’Laon [with Botani/?s] a Thiltle which is faid to 
change colour with the earth it grows in, like that animal below 
mentioned, L. 

Cuamace’uce [of yaual and asvxn, Gr.) the Herb colt's- 
foot, or Affes, foot. 

Cuamaci’num [ of yaual, and airer, Gr. } dwarf Wiid- 
Flax 


Cuamame’ton [of yaua} and wiAw an Apple, Ground- 
apple, Gr.] the Herb chamomil. LZ. 

CuaMame’spitus [ with Betenis ] the Dwarf Medlary 
Lat. 

Cua'’MAMoRuUS (with Botazi/?s) the knot Berry-bufh, Z. 

CHAMAPERICLY MENUM, the rt Hony-fuckic, /.. 

Cuamapr'tis [ok xe and wizis, Gr.] the Hers Ground- 
pines alfo the Herb St. Fobn's-wort, L. 
or (with Beteni#:} the dwarf Role-bay. 

F 

Ciias 


CH 


Cramraope’npros [Botaay) the dwarf Rofe-bay, L. 

Cuasmesy’ce [with Bot.) Spurge-time, L. 

Cua’msce [cbamire, F. cdmera,Sp. camera, It. and L. of 
yevece, Gr. Kamer, Da. O. and L. G. Sammer, H. G.]j an 
Pppartment or Room in a Hou. 

namaper [with Gaaners] that Part of a Piece of Ordnance, 
as far as the Powder and Shot reach when it is loaded; alfo a 
charge mide of Brafs or Iron, to be putin atthe Breech of a 
fling or murdering Picce. 

Toe Cuamper (or Treafury) of the City of London. 

To CHAMBER @ Gum, is to make a chamber in it. 

Bottled Cuamner be a Mortar Piece} that Part where the 
Powder lies, being globical, with a Neck tor its communication 
with the cylinder. 

Cuampee [ofa Mize] the Place where the Powder is confin- 
ed, and is generally ofa cubical Form. 

Powder Camper [on a Battery} a Place funk into the 
Ground, for holding the Powder or Bombs, &'¢, where they 
may be out of Danger, and preferved from Rain, 

‘Ha'mMperpDeKins [4 ¢ chamber deacons.] certain Jri 

ggars, who being clothed in the Habit of poor Scholarsin the 

Univerfity of Ox/ord, frequently committed Robberies and Mur- 
ders in the Night, and were hanifhed by Stat. 1, Henry V. 

Cuamuens of the King [Old Rec.] the Poxts or Havens of 
England. 

Cua‘usenine » Debauchery, Rioting, Effeminacy, Lu- 


xury. 

Coa‘usentain [chaméellan, Fr. camerlingo, Ital, camerére, 
Sp.] a Name given to feveral Officers. 

Lord great Cua'MBerLain of England, an Officer who has 
the Government of the Palace of We/minfler, and provides all 
Things for the Houfe of Lords during the Sitting of the Houfe, 
with Livery and Lodging in the King’s court. 

Lord Cuampuriain of the King’s Houoold, an Officer 
who looks to the King’s Chambers and Wardrobe, and go- 
verns the under-Officers, and has the Overfight of the Phy- 
ficians, Surgeons, the Sergeants at Arms, Chaplains and Apo- 
thecaires, &c. 

Cua’mpertains of the Exchequer, two Officers who for- 
merly ufed to have the controlment of the Pells of Receipts, 
and Payments, and kept certain Keys of the Treafury and 
cords, 

Cuamsertatin (or Waiter above Stairs) of an Inn. 


CHamMpERLa’RIA {in Of@ Latin Records] Chamber. 
CHAMBERLANGE’RIA $ lainthip or Office of a Chamber- 


Cuamuer-tye, Urine. 

Cuamara’nte [in rip eaderieet an Order in Mafonry 
and Joiners Work, which borders three Sides of Doors, 
Windows and Chi . It is different, according to the dif- 
ferent Orders of Archite@ure, and is compofed of three Parts, 
viz. the Top called Traver/e, and the two Sides called the 


arian [ofan Hor/e] th bending of the 
Cua’MBret [ofan ¢] the joint or ing o upper 
part of the hinder leg. 

Cuame’LEon, fee Chamaeleon. 


Cuame’Lion [ in Hierog/yphirks 
and a Time-ferver, one that is of an igion, and takes any Im- 
that will ferve his prefent Turn ; for it is related of this 
creature, that it can change it felf into any colour but white and 
red. 


— an Hypocrite, 


Cname'cot? [camelot, F. of camelus a camel, L.] camlet, a 

Ca'MLeT Stuff made of camel's hair. 

To Cua'mran [cambrer, F.] to channel or make hol- 

Ww. 

CHAMFER [with Archite@s ] a fmall Forrow or Gutter 

CHaMrnret on a Pillar, an Ornament confiiling of halfa 
Scotia. - ‘ 


Cuam’rerep [ with Betanij?s ] the flalks of fome phants are 
faid to be chamfered, when they have impreflions upon them lke 
furrows, 


Cuamrerine [in Carpentry, Sc. ] is the cutting the 

Cuamraatsinc§ Edge or End of any Thing “aflope or 

vel. 

Cuamoys Leather, commonly called Shammy, the Skin of a 
kind of Wild-goat. 

Cuamos (9M, Her.) an Idol of the Moabites, 


Cuemosx which, according to the Opinion of fome, was 
the fame with Baal-Phegor or Priapus ; but others take it to be 
Bite ¢ O. F.] to chew or b 

To Cramp [{ champayer, O. F.] toc or bite upon, as a 
Horfe docs the ob "7 

Ciia'MPain 2 [of champagne,F. campagna, It.) a large plain, 

Cua'MPIon open down, or without any reclofure, 
woods or hedges, 


A Point Ciampat’n [in Heraléry an Abatement or Mark 
of Difhonour in the coat of one who inhumanly kills a Prifoner of 
War in Field, after he has craved Quarter. 


; CH . 


Cuampa'nty 2 [probably of champ, a Field, and partir, F. 

Cuampe’nty § to divide] a Term uled in the common 
Law for the Maintenance of a Perfon in a fuit depending, upon 
condition to have part of the Lands or Goods when recovered. 

Cuampe’rtors [ in Common Law] thofe who move Law 
fuits at their proper cofts, to have part of the Lands or Gods fued 
for, or part of the Gain. 

Cita’mpatn (champagne, F.] open, plain, even, not enclof- 
ed; as a champion country. 

Cua’mpain Lychnis [Botany] a kind of Rofe, in colour cither 
red or white. 

CuampPt‘cnion, a red gill'd, edible Mufhroom, F. 

« Cha’mPion [F. campione, It. campiin, Sp. prob. of cempa, 
Sax. a Soldier, of Raemper, Tew. »H.G. a Duct 
or Prize-fighter, of &aempen, Rf, to fight. From 
whence likewife, prefixing @itg, Teut. a Vidtory, the Sicamdri, 
a warlike People divelling tormerly on the Banks of the Rhine, g. 
4. Sieg-kampfrr or Fighters for Vidiory. vid. Camp.] onewho 
fights a Duel for another; alfo one who fights ftoutly in his own 


caufe. 

Cua’MPIon LA the King, an Officer whofe Bufinefs it is at 
the coronation of a King of England. to ride into We/iminfer- 
ball, armed cap-a-pe, while the King is at Dinner, and to throw 
down his Gauntlet by way of challenge; proclaiming hy a Herald, 
that if any Man fhall deny or gainiay the King’s Title to the 
Crown, he is there ready to defend it in fingle combat, €'c. 
which done, the King drinks to him, fending him a gilt cup 
with a cover, full of Wine, which the Champion diinks, and has 
the cup for his Fee. 

Cuance, Hazard or Fortune ; a Term we apply to Events, 
to denote that they happen without any neceflary caule, F 

Crance [as an allegorical Deity with the Ancients) was con- 
founded fometimes with Deftiny, and fometimes with Fortune, 
and reprefented as a God. 

Cuance [in Metapbyficks ] many Things happen by charce 
in the world, with regard to fecond caufes; but nothing at all 
happens by chance in refpeét to the firll caufe (God) who dif- 
poles and pre-ordains all things from all eternity. For chance 
and fortune are only to be faid properly, in refpect to him that 
is ignorant of the intention of the direlor. And inafmuch as the 
divine intention is hid from man till the thing is done; therefore 
the fame, with refpeét to man, is faid to happen by chance; but 
not in refpeét to the firlt caufe. 

Cuance, is alfo ufed for the manner of deciding things, the 
conduct or direétion whereof is left at lirge, and not reducible to 
any determinate rules or meafures, or where there is no ground 
or pretence, as at cards, dice, é5’¢. 

HANCE MEDLEY he Law) the accidental killing of a man, 
not without fault of the killer ; but without any evil intent. It is 
alfo termed Manfleughter by Mifaventure; for which the offen- 
der fhall have his pardon of courfe, in cafe he was doing a lawful 
Act; but if.an unlawful one, it is Felony, 


To Cuance woes 7 aes 

Cua’ncer [ prol Md cancelli, L. Grates } is properly an 

inclofed or feparated Place, furrounded with Bars to detend 
~- and other Officers from the prefs or crowd of the 
cople. 


Cua’scet [prob. of Canticl, Du. Cantywl. G. a t, or 
Place elevated trom whence any Thing is read or publifh’d) (of a 
Church) Part of the choir between the Altar Communion- 


table, and the Balluftrade or Rails that inclofe it, where the Mi- 
nilter is placed at the celebration of the Communion. 
Cua’ncettor (Chancellier, F. Cancelliero, It. Chancillir, 
sei F) 20 Oleett ae wee ce 
selier, F.) an O u originally to have a Not 
or Scribe under the Emperor, a aed Cancellarius, becante 
~ fat behind a Lattice, to avoid being prefled upon by the 
eople, 
rd High Chancettor [of Great-Britain} the chief Per- 
fon next to the Soveraign for the Adminiftration of Juftice in ci- 
vil Affairs ; who has an abfolute Powerto moderate and temper 
the Written Law according to Equity : he is conitituted by 
the King’s Delivering to him the Great Seal, and by taking an 
Oath. 
Cuancettor [of the Excheguer ] an Officer conftituted to 
ualify Extremities, and order Matters in that court ; he has alfo 
Power with others to compound for Forfcitures upon penal 
Statutes, Bonds and Recognizances, acknowledged to the 


King. 
Cua'ncatzon [of the Dutchy of Lancaffer] is the chief Of- 
ficer in that Court, conftituted a Judge to try and determine all 


caufes and controverfies between t a and the Tenants of the 
Dutchy Land, and otherwife to direét all the King's Affairs per- 
taining thereto. 


Cuancetcors, there are alfo a Chancellor of the Order of 
the Garter, a Chancellor of an Univerfity, a chancellor of the 
firft fruits, of a Diocefs, &'¢. 

A Cua’xcetror [of an Univerfity] feals the Diploma's of 
Letters of Decrees, Proviiion, &r, given in the maces es 

AN® 


; CH 


Cuancertor [of Oxford ] is their Mayiftrate, whom the 
Suidents themielves clcet, his Office is to govern the Univerlity 
vvrante citd, to preterve and defend the Rights and Privileges 
ol it, te call together Afiemblies, and to do Jullice among the 
Members under his Jurifdiction. 

Vice Cuancetror [ of Oxford] is nominated annually by 
the Chancellor, and elecled by the Univerfity in convocation to 
tupply the Abfence of the Chancellor. 

Pro Vice Cuancertors, 4 Perfons chofen out of the Heads 
of colleges, by the Vice-chaneellor, to one of which he deputes 
his Power to aét in his Abfence. 

Cuaxcettor [of Cambridge ] much the fame with the 
Chancellor of Oxford, faving that he does sot hold his Othee 
durante eta, but may be elected every three Years. 

Vice CHaNcenror [of Caméridge) is annually chofen by the 
Senate out of two Perlons nominated by the Heads of Colleges 
and Elalls. 

Cua'xcettor [of the Order of the Garter] an Officer who 
feals the commitlions of the chapter, and afiembly of the knights, 
keeps the regitter, and delivers the a¢ts under the feal of the 
order, 

Cua’xcetrorsnip [of cancelier, F. cancedlarius, L.) the of- 
fice or dignity of a chancellor. 

Cua'nceny [chuncellerie, F. cancelleria, Ie. chancelleria,Sp. 
of cin el/i, L, Cantslep,G.] the grand court of equity and con- 
icience intlituted to modezate the rigour of the courts, which are 
ty'd down to the ftriét letter of the Law. 

Cua'xcery-Court, was firlt ordained by William the Congue- 
rer, who allo appointed or inflituted the courts of Jultice, which 
always ct, with his court. 


SS] CCaa'upecaza [Gunnery] a Fra- 
\ A me of Wood of 2 large Planks, 6 or 
AB. 7 Pen 


i ty Foot aflunder, bur parallel, on 
cee SEAT, 
: [ AATE: es) 












each of which is raifed 2 Pieces of 
wood perpendicularly between which 
Fafcines are laid, which form a Pa- 
rapets they are made moveable from 
Place to Place, according as there 
fhall be oceafion, in order to cover 
workmen, . 

Cra‘’nocer [of candela, L. a candle, whence chandelier, F. 
¢andiéyro, Sp.) a Ieller of candles ; as alio of feveral Sorts of imall 
Wares, asa Ship-chandler. 

Cra’spry, an Appartment in the Houfe of a King or Noble- 
man, where candics, Ge. are kept. 

Cuanrrain eLane [ with Herfersen) is a white Mark 
upon a Horle, defcending from the Fore-head almoft to the No- 
fe, F. 

CHANFRIN [with Horjemen] is the Fore-part of a Horfe's 
Head, extending from under the Ears along the Interval, be- 
tween the Eye-brows down to the Noie. 

Cua’nce [ changement, F, cangiamente, \t.) Alteration, Va. 
riety, ‘Turning. 

Cuancs, v. Exchange. 

CHanee, or a Return of {mall Money out of a Piece of grea- 
ter Value given. 

To CuHa'xce (hanger, F. cangiare, It. of cambiare, L. and 
that of cham, { vid. Lex. Sai. ) tow, han, hand, the Hand: 
And fo the Germ. of hand habe KanDeln, to trade or deal, Bar- 
gains being anciently confirm'd by joining Hands,] to alter, to 
transform, to exchange or barter. 

_ Cuance [ Huating Term ] is when a Stag, met by chance 
is taken for that which has been diflodged and purfued fometime 
before, 

Cua’NGEABLE, apt to change or alter; unconftant, fickle, 
uncertain. 

Cia'NGEABLY, unconftantly, 

. Cwancetina, a Child changed ; a fool or filly Fellow, &. 

Cna'xckabLeness [ of chamgeant, F. ) liablencfs or aptnels 
to change. . 

Cua'neer, an Officer of the Mint, who changes Money for 
Gold or Silver. 

Money Cua‘xcer, a Banker, one who deals in the Receipt 
and Payment of Money. 

Cua’nner [ canal, F. and Sp, canale, It. canmel, Porte Cas 
natl, Du. Canal, G. canaiis, Lj the Middle or deepeft Part 
of any Sea, Harbour or River; alfo a Straight between two 
Lands, &¢. as that of St. George between Great-Britain and 








"Ireland. 


Cua'nnet [of a Hor/e) is the Hollow between the two 
Bars or the nether Jaw Bones, in which the Tonguc is 


lodged. 
; Cus’uxat {with Arcbiteds] a Gutter or Furrow of a 
Cuannen [ia Architeaure)] achannel in the Jonick chapiter, 
isa part which lies fomewhat hollow under the déucas, and open 
upon the Erbinws, and hath its contours or turnings on each fide 
to make the Keluta’s or Seri, 


cH 


Cuaxnen of the Larmier, is the Sofft of a comice, which 
makes the pendant Meucéette. 

Cua'nnen of toe Voiute [in the Jomick Capital] is the Face 
of its circumvolution, 

Cnra‘nt [eantus, L.] the vocal Mufick of churches. 

To Cuanr [chanser. F. cantar, Sp, cantare, It, and L.J to 
ng. 

Cua’xrer [chantesr, F. cantore, It, cbintre, Sp. of canta- 
ser, L.J the chief finger im a cathedral church or chapel, the maf- 
ter of a choir, 

Cua'wTiceear [ol chanter and edsir, F. clear or thrill] a 
ae fumetimes given co a Cock, on account of his clear 
) Ole, * 

Cua’xteate [in Architefure) a piece of wood faftened near 
the ends of the ratters, and projecting beyond the wall for fup- 

rting 2 or 3 rows of tiles, to prevent the rain- water from trick- 
ae down the fides of the wall. 

Ma'NTRY [chunteri¢, F.) a chapel anciently joined to fume 
cathedral or parifh church, and endowed with annual revenues 
for the maintenance of one or more priefts, to fing mafs daily for 
the fouls of the founders and others. 

Cnao‘rocy [ot xads and Atz@, Gr.] the hiltory or defcrip- 
tion of the chaos. 

Cna‘omancy [of yad¢ and wavrsia,Gr. Divination ] the 
skill of prognotlicating by obfervationg made on the air. 

Chaoma ntica Signa [with Paracelians]  prognofticks 
which were taken from obfervations made of the air. 

Cua’os [yais. Gr.) a gap or hiatuss according tothe heathen 
philofophers, a dark and rude mafs of matter, or an irregular {yf- 
tem of the Elements, and all forts of particles mixt and jumbled 
together; out of which they fuppote the World to have been 
formed at firit; alfo a confufed or diforderly heap of things. 

romebeies {of or belonging to a chaos} a dark and rude 
mals, 

To Cuar [probably a corruption of togape] to or 
- the ground does in a great drought; alfo fe ghee ge 

aw. 

A Cuar, achink, hiatus or opening. 

A Cuar hog ong Sax. to buy) achapman. 

Cuare [ chepa, Sp. a thin Plate of any metal] a ftcel or 
a tip or cafe that ftrengthens the end of the fcabbard of a 
wo 

— { with Hunters] the tip at the end of the tail of 
a fox. 

Cua‘PrEav, a cap or hat, F. 

Cuargau [ in Heraldry } a cap of ftate of velvet, of a fcar- 
let colour, lined with ermines, worn by Dukes. The creft of 
Noblemens coats of arms is born on this cap as on a wreath, and 
is parted by it from the helmet; which no creft mutt immediate- 
ly touch, 
 Cua'vaners [with Hor/emen] a couple of Rirrup leathers, 
each of them mounted with a ftirrup, joining at top in a 
fort of leather buckle, called the head of the chapelet, by which 
being adjufted to the rider's length and bore, they are made fait 
to the faddle. ae my as a, § 

Cua'rer [chapelle, F. cappelle, Tt. eapi: capella, Port. 
Gapel, Dw. Capelle, G. capella, LL, prob, of Saeed Gr. 
tents or Looths } a fort of little church ferved by an incumbent, 
under the denomination of a chaplain. 

Cua‘ret of Eafe, is a chapel that ftands at 2 diftance from 
the Parifh Church , where the Parifh is large; being built 
for the Eafe of the Parifhioners that live a great diitance 
from the Mother-Church, and is ferved by a Curate at their 
charge. 

Free Cuaret, is achapel ofeafe, which has a fettled revenus 
for the perpetual maintenance of the curate, fo as not to be any 
charge either to the rector or the Parifhioners. 

Cuaret [with Printers] a work-room or Printing-Office, fo 
called becaufe Printing in Eng/and was firft performed in a chapel 
at Wefiminjter-Abby. 

Cuar£Lo’nians, the members or workmen pertaining to a 
Printing-Office, who have paid a certain fine, é&7c, 

Cra PELRY [ chapelerie, F.] the jurifdiétion or bounds of a 


chapel. 
nD a Hood or Cap; efpecially that worn by the 
Knights of the Garter, being part of the Habit of that Or- 


> * 

Cua’penon [ofa Bit-mouth) a Name which Horfemen give 
to Scatch-mouths, and all others that are not canon-mouths, and 
fignifies the end of the bit that joins to the branch, jut by the 
blanket, F 

Cua'riter [chepiteau, F. capitello, It. Archite®.] the head, 
crown, or upper part of a pillar, 

Cua'piters with Mouldings (in Arebitefure] aze thafe that 
have no ornaments, as the Tv/cam and Dorick, 

Cua'Piters with Sculptures [in Archit.) are thofe which are 
fet off with leaves and carved works, the finelt of which is that of 
the Coristhian order, 


CHAPITIAS 
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Cuariters [ in Lim] certain articles, comprizing a fhort 
account of fuch mutters as are to be enquired into, or prefented 
before the jullices of the peace of aflize, or eyre, in their icl- 
fions. 

CHa’ plats Cggee F. cappellano, It. capellan, Sp. eape> 
fom, Port. cabcllan, G. capellanu:, L.) he who performs divine 
lervice ina chapel. 

Cia‘riarssutp, the office of a chaplain, 

Cua PLAIN [in a Law Sense] is one who attends 

CHA PELLAINE ; upon the king or other perfon of qua- 
lity, in order to inftruct him and his family in matters of 
religion. 

Cua'PLet es ya F.] a wreath or garland, or the tuft of 
feathers on the head. 

Cuapret [Architedure) akind of ornament, a fillet. 

Cua rut wih Roman Catholicks] a certain number of beads 
threaded like a bracelet, by which they count their daily Paser- 
Nifers and Ave-Maria’s. 

Cuapman [Soopman, Dy. O, and L.c. Kauffman, H. GC. 
Gohmand, Den. Koepman, Sv. al! which fignify a Merchant. 
ut ceapan, cypman, copeman or ceepman, Sex.] a buyer, &e. 

Ca’PMaNRy (of ceapman and pic, Sax.a kingdom) the em- 
ployment or dealings of a chapman, or buyer or ieller. 

CuapMANSHIP, the occupation of buying or felling. 

Cua'rre [in Heraldry] fignifies cloaked, and is 
reprefented by dividing the chief by lines drawn 
from the center, at the upper edge to angles below 
into three parts. The ic¢tionsron the fides being 
of a different metal or colour from the relt, as in 
the figure annexed. Some callit a Chief Party per 
Ferd Dexter or Siniffer, or both. 

Cua'prenonne [inHeraldry]fignifies hooded, of 
Chapperonne, an hood, which covers the head, fuch 
as friarswear, with as much hanging down as co- 
iJ vers the fhoulders, and part of the arms cloled every 
way, asin the figure annexed, 

Cuarrexo’ons? are thofe little fhields containing death's- 

Stiarrero’ons§ heads, and other funeral devices, placed on 
the fore-heads of horfes that draw hearfes at funerals. The rea- 
fon ot their being fo called, is becaufe thele devices were ancient- 
ly faftened to the Chapperonmes, that thote horfes ufed to wear 
with their other coverings of ftate. 

Ciapouanet, a little hood, the figure of which is uled 
by heralds, for a bearing in a coat of arms. 

Cuars [prob. of gaping] the mouth, lips, cheeks, &r. 

Cua'prer (Chapitre, F. Capitsls, It. Capitulo, Sp. a 
Da. Capitel, G. of caput, L.) a divifion or part of a . 

Carrer (Civ.Lew) the whole body of the clergymen apper- 
taining to a cathedral, collegiate or conventual church; or the 
plice of their aifembly, 

Cuarter Hone, a building contiguous to or near a cathedral 
or collegiate church, where the chapter is held. 

Cua’prrets [with Arcbiteés) the fame as impolts, i.e. thofe 
a on lin she a at of arches ftand. 

[HAR [in ritifh Tongue) is ufed for Caer, which figni- 
fies a city, and being adjoined to the names of places, figuiées the 
io’ that place. 

oCHaR, to make charcoal of wood of oak, alder, lime- 
tree, Fe. by cutting it into convenient lengths, and piling it up 
in the form of a pyramid in a deep pit, made in the ground for 
thar purpofe, having a little hole to put in the fire. 

Cia RACTER [carafére, F. carattere, It. cardter, Sp. cha- 
rater, Ln OF yaegx]ip, Gr.] a certain manner of air or aflem- 
bi. of qualities, which retult trom feveral icular marks, 
“-s..0 diltinguifh a thing from any other, fo as it may be thereby 
hoown, as we fay the charatter of Alexander, Cicero, &c. 

Caanacter [with Poets] is the refult of the manners, or 
tot which is proper to each perfon, by which he is fingular in 
iis manners, and diftinguifhable from others. 

Cua’racter [with Romifb Divine: B certain indelible 
mark or impreflion, which is Ictt behind them by certain facra- 
ments in thofe that receive them. 

Cnaracter, is allo ufed for certain vifible qualities which 
claim reverence or refpeét from thofe that are velted with them, 
as the character of a bilhop, of an ambaflador, &c. 

Nominal Cuaracters, are thofe properly called letters, 
which ferve to exprefs the names of things. 

Real Cuaracrers, are fuch as exprefs things and idea's in- 
ftead of names, 

Emblematical Characters, are fuch as not only exprefs 
the things them(elves ; but in fome meafure perfonate them and 
exhibit their form ; fuch as the Egyptian Hieroglyphicks. 

Cnaracrer [with the Caating Crew] fignifies burnt in the 
Hand, as, be bas got the Coaraer; that is, he has been burnt 
in the Hand. 

Cuara'CTERIsM [yaper]neutuds, Gr.] the defcription or 
fetting out of a perion by a charaéter. 

CHARACTERISTIC Ss a Logarithm) is the fame as the 

CHARACTER! sTicKk § didex or Exponent of ig. 
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Caanactens'sttck Letter [in a Greek verb) that con’ 
nant which immediately precedes the varying termination. 

Cuaractrert'sticx [chara@ersfigue, F. ] pertaining to a 
charadter: alfo a mark or fign. 

Caaactertstic Triangle of a Curve [in the digher Geo- 
metry) is a re@tilinear right-angled triangle, whofe hypothenufe 
isa part of the curve, not fenfibly diferent from a right line. 

Cuaracrer'tsticatness [of sbura@eriflicus, L. characte 
terijligue,F. of yapaxrip, Gr.) having Charatterifticks, or 
being characteriltical. 

To Cuaractent‘ze [caratirifer, F. caratterizzare, It. of 
chiradterizare, L.] wo give a charatter or defcription of, 

Cuarac, the tribute which Cérifianms and Jess pay to the 
Grand Scignior. ; 

Cuan 2 [ probably of cepe, Sex. care] 

Crhare§ piece of work; allo the name of 

Cua'rwon [with Horsemen) is that little black {pot or mark 
which remains after a large {pot in the cavity of the corner teeth 
of a horfe, about the 7th or 8thyear, when the cavity fills, and 
the tooth being {mooth and equal, is faid to be rafed. 

Cua’rcoat [of Berkolen, Dx. g. d. coals brought in carts 
in diftinétion to tea-coals, which are carried to the Dutch in 
fhips, Minjbew] coal made of wood burnt. 

HARDS Artichokes [with Gardeners] the leaves of fair 
artichoke plants, wrapt up and bound in ftraw till they lofe fome 
of their bitternefs and grow white. 

Cuanos of Beets [ with Gardeners} are white beets, being 
traniplanted into beds prepared for them where they produce 
large tops, with a great, white, downy main fhoot, 

—— Woman, a woman hired by the day to do houfhold 
wor : 

Ciarg’a i! Lat. Ree.) a charr, carr, or cart. 

Cuance [ F. Carica, It. Cargo, Sp. and Port.) a burden or 
load ; alfo management or care; alfo office, employ or truft ; 
alfo an accufation, impeachment ; allo an engagement, fight 
or onfet; likewife expence or colt. 

Cuance [with Painters} an exaggerated reprefentation of a 
perfon, in which the likenels is preferved, but at the fame time 
ridiculed, called alfo an over-charge. 

Cuarce [in Painting] call'd alfo over-charge, is an exagge- 
rated reprefentation of any perfon; wherein the likenefs is pre- 
ferv ‘d but ridicul’d; by pores hays and heightening fomething 
already amifs in the face; whether by way of defeét or redun- 
dancy : Thus v, gr. If aman hasa nofe a little larger than or- 
dinary, and the Painter makes it extravagantly long; or if very 
— the Painter makes it a mere ftump, aml the like of any 
other part. 

To Cuarce [ charger, F. caricare, Ut. the Ital. however 
only in the lait fenle. carreer, Port. ] to or give or- 
ders; alfo toaccufe or lay toone’s charge ; to load or burden. 

_To Crarce an Encmy, isto Pom encounter or fall upon 


a job or finall 
adh. 


Cuance basearit U a certain meafure of powder propor. 
tionable to the fize of the fire-arms for which it was alotted, 

Cuarce [with Furriers) an external remedy apply'd to the 
body of an horfe or other bealt. 

#aRcE [in Heraldry) is whatfoever is born in the field 
of an efcutcheon, whether it be an animal, a plant or any other 
reprefentation or figure ; but fome give the name of charges to 
thofe things that ferve to expres rewards or additions of honour 
in a coat a. arms, as Cantons, Flasks, Gyrens, Quarters, &e. 

Cuarce of Lead, 36 pigs, each containing 6 ftone, want- 
ing two pound. 

Cuarce [Sea Term] a veflel is faid to be a thip of charge, 
when fhe draws much water or {wims deep in the fea; fometimes 
it is ufed of an unwieldy thip, which will not ware or fteer., 

Cua’roeaste, coltly; alfo burdenfome. 

Cua’noranteness [of caritas, or cher dear, or charger, F.) 
— oamag ia lary) fi a 

Ha’acep [in Hera ignifies figures fented on 
an pr abot by which the bearers are diftinguithed one 
from another. Too many charges in an efcutcheon are not ac- 
counted fo honourable as fewer, 

Cua’ncen Cylinder — Gunner] is that part of a cannen 
or piece of ordnance, which contains the powder and fhot; 
and is the fame as Chamber, 

Cua’rogr, a large fort of difh. 

Cranienti'smus[ meet il 70 Gr.} gracefulnefs or a good 
grace in fpeaking; plecintncl ° Sorch, ao 
Cuanientismus [in Rbetorick} a figare in which 3 taunt- 
ing expreffion is foftened with a jelt or pleafant piece of raillery. 


Cua’nivy [car?, L.] with a great dealof regard and care, 
warily. 

Gun aisuas [of cher, F, carus, L.] cheicenefs, fparingnels, 
tendernefs. 


Cuartock, a kind of herb. 

Cua’rior, (Charette, F. Carreta, It. Serve, Su.) a fort of 
light coach. : 

CuarioTre’r, a chariot driver, alt 

zR , Cuar'iTia 
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Cira'ets’ tts fomeeg the Romans] a feflival folemniz’d oa 
the pith of the Calends of Mure. 

” Chanc'sticary, commendatery or domatery, a perfon to 
tchom the enjoyment of the revenues of a menaltery, benefice, 
&ve, were given. 

Crantstotocena [with Botani?s) Mugwort, L. 

Cua'nirante (FP. carrtatevole, It. cbaritatioe, Sp. and 
Port.] loving, kind, bountiful, liberal. 

Cxranrrasy, lovingly, kindly, liberally. 

Cua’arrvative [in Cans Law] as chantative Sudfdy, Aid, 
&e. amaderate allowance granted by a council to a bifhop, to 
bear his expences to a council. .s 

Cuarures (Xeserss, de ¢. the Graces) Aglaia, Thalia and 
Euphrejyue, the daughters of Jupiter and dwtonve, or of Fapiter 
and Ewrynome. One of thele was painted with her back towards 
us, and her ftes fromward as proceeding from us; and the other 
vo with their faces towards us, to denote that for one beneht 
done we fhould receive double thanks; they are painted naked, 
to intimate that good offices fhould be done without diffembling 
and hypocrify + they were repreiented young, to fignity that the 
remembraret of benefits fhould never wax old; and alfo laugh- 
ing, to fignity that we fhould do good to others with chearlulnefs 
and alacrity. “hey are repretented linked together arm in 
arm, to infkrugt us that one kindnefs fhould provoke another, fo 
that the knot and bond of love thould Le indiiioluble, The po- 
evs tell us, that they ated to wath theméelves in the fountain 
Acidalias, becuule venetits, gifts and good turns, ought to be 
fincere and pure, and not hae, fordid and counterteit. 

Cua’airy (Charité, F. Cariti, It. Charidad, Sp. Caridade. 
Port, charitas, L.] the ancients ufed to paint the virtue charity, 
asa goddets in yellow robes, fitting in an ivory chair, having 
on her head a tire of gold fet with precious ttones. 

Cua'riry; is the love of our brethren, or a kind of brother- 
ly affection of one towards another. ‘The rale and ftandard, that 
this habit is to be examin'd and regulated by among Chriitians, is 
the love we bear to our.elves, or that C4rij? bore to uss that is, 
jt mutt be unfeigned, conitant, and out of no other defign but 
their happineds. 

Cuarery is likewite usd for Alms. 

Cuarity beging at Home, 

F. Charité bien ordonnée (well difpos'd) commence par foi- 
meme. ‘The L. fay: Ommes fibi maluns meliis ofe quam alteri. 
Or, Proximus fum egomet mibi. Tere Gr. giati oe saute 
maarroy odes wdeva, &c. Erafmn, Ad. all Apologies for ferv.- 
ing our felves before our neighbours, We fay likewife in the 
fame Senie; The Prigf cbriffens bis own Child fire. The 
Germ. fays Cin jeder tt thm felb das bette frhuildig 
(Every ore ows hinvelf the belt.) We have feveral other Pro- 
verbs to the fame Purpofe in Englith, as. Aly Coat is nearer 
than wry Cloak. The Sbift is nearer than the Petticoat. Near is 
my Soirt, but mearer is my Skin, &c “The Germ. fay: Das 
Heind if nacher als Der Rock. (‘Che Shirt is nearer than the 
Coat) 

Cuanity {in Hierog'yphicks] is reprefented by a Pelican, 
Lecaule the nourifhes her young with her own Blood. 

Crartty is generally reprefented in Painting and Sculpture 
by a beautiful Woman of a friendly Afpett, clad in red, a Flame 
proceeding from the Crown of her Head. A Child fucking at 
her Breaft, and one on cach Side of her, embracing her with 
feemingly pleas'd countenances. Beautiful becaufe no charac- 
ter is more fo in cither Sex, of afriendly Afpeét, becaufe true 
Charity and Friendline(s are infeparable ; the Garment of red 
fhews her Sprightlinefs, as the Flame does her Aétivity. The 
Number of Children are limited to three, to fignify the triple 
Power of Charity, for without her, we are taught, that Faith 
and Hope are nothing. 

To CHarK 

To ounce to burn wood to make charcoal. 

CHA’ RLATAN, a mountebank, or quack; a coaxing cheat, F. 

Cua’etatanny (Charlatancrie, F.) wheedling, cheating or 
coxging, fair words ; alfo quirks, tricks. 

Crarce’'s’s Wane, a northern conitellation, the fame as Ur- 
fa major. 

Cua’xtock, a kind of herb. 

ToCuarm [clarmer, F.] to bewitchs alfo to pleafe or de- 
light extremely, to tickle the ear; alfo to allay pain. 

Cuanm ([charme, F. of carmen, L, a verle) an enchantment, 
fpell, allurement, bait; alfo Beauty. 

Citanos (charmes, F.) certain verfes or expreffions, which 
by fome are fuppos'd to have a bewitching power; alfo cer- 
tain particular graces in writing, as the charms of Evoguence, of 


+ Peery, Fe. 


Cha’nmer [charmeur, F.] a perfon who charms, inchants 
‘or bewitches. 
_ Cra’eming [of charmant, F,] engaging, alluring, delight- 
ang 

Cya‘auinensss, charming, delighting quality. 

Cua'rxet-boufe [ of cara, fleth, L. charajer, F.] 2 place 


where the {culls and bones of the dead are laid up. 
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Cu’arre? akind of fith, refembling a tront, which breeds 

Cua'ne § only in Winaandermere lake, and fome few c+ 
ther places in the north. 

Cuanre of Lead, a quantity confitting of 30 pigs, weighing 
fix flone, wanting two pound, and every flone weighing 12 
pound. 

Cuarts [charte, L. papers] defcriptions or draughts of inv 
place, hydrographical maps, or projections of foie part of the wa 
in Plano. 

Choregraphick Cuants, are adelcription of particular coun- 
tries. 

Geegraphick Cuarts, general draughts ofthe whole globe of 
the earth upon a plain, commonly call’d maps of the world, 

Helisgrapbick Cuanrs, delcriptions of the body of the fan, 
and of the Mucu/@ or {pots obierved in it. 

Reduced CHant, is that wherein the Meridians are repre/en- 
ted by right lines, converging towards the Pules; and the pa- 
rallels by right lines parsilel to one another, but unequal. 

Carts Hydrographick é are fheets of large paper, on 

Cuarrs Marine which feveral parts of the land and 

Sea Cuarrs fea are defcribed, with ther re- 
{pettive coats, harbours, founds, flats, thelves, fands, rocks, &e. 
together with the longitude and latitude of each place, and the 
points of the compafs. 

Selenographick CMarts, particular deferiptions of the parts, 
appearances and Maru/@ of the moon. 

Topograptick Chants, are dianghts of fome fmail part of 
the earth only, or of fome particular places without reg ird to 
its relative firuation, as Lema, Dirt, &c. 

Cuarva, paper, L. [in O/d Records] a charter or deed in 
writing, aliva ss es or token by which an eflateis held, 

CHARTA pardenationis fe defendends, the form of a pardon 
for killing another man in his own defence. L. 

Cuarta pardonationis utlagarig, the form of a pardon of 
an outlaw'd man. L. 


_ Carta "ie a deed-poll, a fimple or fingle deed or 
inftrument. L. 

Cra rrec [carte/, P.) a letter of defiance or challenge to a 
duel, ufed in ancient times, when combats were allowed for the 
determination of diilicult controverfies in law. 

Cra’rter [chartre, F.] an initrament or written evidence 
of things done between one party and another; but efpe- 
cially a writing or Letters patent, whereby the King grants pri- 
vileges to towns, corporations, &c. 

Charters, were firlt confirm’d by the broad feal in the time 
of King Edward the Confeffor, who was the firit King of Exg- 
Jand that made ufe of that large and ftately impreffion. 

Charter (of the Fere?] an inftrament in which the forelt 
laws are compris'd and exprels'd particularly. 

Cuanter [of Pardon] a deed or inftrument by which one is 
forgiven of a felony or other offence, committed againit the 
King's crown or dignity. 

Cuarter-houje (Chatrevx,F.] a convent of Carthufiam 
monks ; now a college founded and nobly endowed by Téomas 
Sutton, Efqs 

Cua'rtER Party (q. cherta partita] an indenture between 
merchants or owners satindhers of fhips, containing the parti- 
culars of their covenants and agreements. 

Cuaater Land, [in Lew) fuch land as a man holds by char- 
ter, i. ¢, evidence in writing, otherwile call'd Freebold. 

Cua’/RTERER, a Freeholder. 

Cnartis reddendis, awrit that lies againft one who is in- 
trufted with the keeping of charters of Feoff, and refufes to deli- 
ver them. 

Cua'rtTreux, Cartbufian Monks, fee Charter-beuse. 

Cua’atucary [ chertwlarixs, L.) a keeper of a regifler- 
roll, &«. 

Cua’avit. See Cbereil, é'e. 

Cna’ry [of carws, L. dear) tender, {paring of. 

Cuary’spis, a rock in the ftraits of Sicily. The poets re- 
late that this Charyidis was a woman of a favage nature, who 
fet upon all paffengers to rob them. And the having tlole Her- 
eales'soxen, Fapiter kill'd her with his thunderbolts, and turn'd 
her into a furious monfter, and cait her into a gulph that bears 
her name. 

To Cuase [chafir, F. cacciare, It.] to hunt, to purfue, to 
drive or fright away. 

To Cuase [in Lae] to drive cattle to or from a place. 

Cnace [See Term) the thip chafed. 

To Cuase [enchajir, F.] with Gold/miths, &e. is to work 
plate after a particular manner, called chafed-work. 

Cua‘ser [Sea Term] the ship in purfuit of the chafe. 

Stern Cuase [Sea Term] is when the chaie is right a head 
with the chafer. 

To lie with a Ship's forefoot in the Cuase [Sea Term] is 
to fail the nearelt way to meet her, and fo to crofs her in her way, 

A Ship of a good forward Cunase [Sea Phrajfe] a thip that 
is fo built forward on a ftern, that the can carry many guns, to 

faout 
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fhoot right forwards or backwards; called allo a fhip of a good 
ftern-chite. + 

Cuase Guns [of a Sip} are fuch whofe ports afte either in 
the head (and then they are ufed in chafing of others) or in the 
ftern, and are ufed only when they are chafed or purfued by 
others. 

Cua'seapee, that may be chafed or hunted, 

Cuasm (yaopa, Gr.) a wide gap or opening of the earth or 
firmament, an empty {pace. 

CnasMa'ricaL, of or helonging toa chafm, 

Cua’ssery, akind of pear like the ambret, ripening in De- 
rember. 

Cuast Wood, a plant or herb fo called. |: ‘ 

Cra’st [chajte, F. cao. Te. Sp. and Port. of caus, L.} con- 
tinent, uncorrupted, undefiled, pure. 

To Cuasti'ze [chdtier, ¥. cajligare, It. caffigar, Sp. and 
Port.) to inflict punifhments, 

Cra‘stiseMeNnTs [with Hor/emen] are corrections of the fc- 
vere and rigorous effects of the aids; tor when the aids are given 
with feverity they become punifhments. . 

Qe who Cuasvises one amends manp. 

For one being by roof and chaitilerment amended, will 
give a good example, and thereby amend many others. This 
confideration ought to be of great weight to parents and matters, 
not to be too fupine in this duty. ‘ 

CuasriseMent [chutiment, F.) punifhment, correétion. 

Cuastece’t, the common goal or feffions-houte of Paris in 
France. 

Cua‘STELAIN, a governour of acaftle, Er. 

To Cua’sten @ [cafligare, L. chitier,F,] to correét or pu- 

To Cuasti'se § nith iuch as have committed a fault, &c. 

Cua'stness? (Chafeté, F. Cajtttd, It. Cajtidad, Sp. cafti- 

Cua'stity § dade, Port. of catstas,L.] a chriltian, moral 
virtue, in abitaming from unlawful plealures of the fiefh, and 
ufing lawful ones with moderation, 

Crastity is — in painting and {culptare, by a Wo- 
man of a modeit afpect, holding in one hand a whip, as a mark 
of chaftifement, clad in white like a vetlal, to thew her purity 
and innocence. At her feet cupid blinded, and his bow and ar- 
rows lying broken by him, to denote that fhe has fubdued con, 
cupifcence, and that the paflion of love has no more dominion 
over her. 

Or, her face cover'd with a veil of lawn, holding in her right 
hand a fcepter, and in her left twoturtle-doves. — - 

With others fhe has been reprefented by the Goddefs Pallas, 
keeping down cupid (who is {triking fire into aheart ) with a 
yoke ; At her fect an ermin. 

Conjugal Cuastity, by an agreable damfel, whofe robe is 
embroidered with lillies ; holding in one hand a {prig of lau- 
rel, andin the other a curtle dove. 

Cuastty, purely, undefiledly. 

Cua’supye, a pric 's cope uled at mafs, F. 

To Cuat {caguetter, F.] to chatter or talk like a jay, alfo to 


te, 
a [caguet, dd Nr childifh, idle talk. 

Cuat Wood, fi flicks fit for fuel. 

Cua‘rrats [bathepig. Du,) all goods moveable and immo- 
veable, but fuch as are in the nature of a freehold. 

Cra'TTELS perfonal,are fuch goods as being wrongfully with - 
held, cannot be recovered but by perional aétion; or {uch as ap- 
pertain immediately to a man's perfon, as a horfe, &¢, 

Cua'trecs real, goods which do not belong to the perfon, 
but depend upon fome other thing, as apples wpon a tree; a box 
containing charters of lands; &'r, or fuch as iffue out from fome 
moveable thing ‘pertaining to a perfon, asa leafe or rent for a 
term of years, (ec. 

To Cuarrer [probably of cagucter, F. or quetteren Du. 

zal wg or babble] to make a noiie, as birds do; to prate, to 
rate 

i To Cua’tr#r [ probably of ritteren, Dx. or Sitteren, 

H. G. to tremble or fake) to hit one againit the other, as the 

teeth do when a perlon fhivers with cold. 

Cua’trer Pie, a mag i 

Cuats [with Botaniyis} 
more-chats, &c. 

See EE © a fith call'd otherwife a chub. 

Cuau’ntry. Sce Chantry, 

Cuau’sse traps [in Mil, fairs] machines 
of iron having four points of about three or four 
inches long, fo made, that which ever way they 
fall, there is ftilla point up, they are to be thrown 
upon breaches or in pafles, where the horfe are to 
march, to annoy them, by running into their fect 

and Jaming them. 

Cuausse trop haut [with Horfemen] a white-footed horfe, 
when the white marks ran too high upon his iegs, F 

Cnausse fin Heraldry) fignities food, and in Blazon denotes 


-pie. ‘ 
the keys of trees. as afh-chats, fca- 
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a Sefion in Baje, the line by which it is formed proceeding 
from the extremity of the bate, and afcending to the fide of the 
eleutcheon, which it mets abour ‘this Fe/?-pornty 

as ifachicf had fhoos, the faine being a divifion ' i <i 
made in i¢ by lines drawn from the center of the FP 

lower line of the chief, tothe middle parts of the 

fides thereof, and fo is faid to reprefent thoos, as 

Emanche is faid to reprefent fleeves, as the figure 

annexed, 

Cuausse {in Fortification) the level of the field, the plain 

round. 

& Cueap [of ceapin Sax. to buy or fell] denotes the places 
name, to which it is added, to be or have been a market town 
or place, as Cheapfide, Eaffebeap, WoPcheap, &c. 

Cuear(ceap of ceapan Sax. to day, fignifies Price in pene- 
ral, as do Roop, Du. Maep, O. and L.G. Rauff, H. G.} told 
for a fmall price. 

Ther bup good Crear tyho bring nothing Home. 

' Or who buy nothing at all, Spoken to Perfons who to fhew 
their Skill are finding Fault with the Prices of what every one 
elfe but themfelves buy. The Lar. fay 5 Nullus emptor di ficilis 
bonum emit opfonium- The Buyers of Bargains hinted at in this 
Proverb are but too apt, pons to another Saying, to bely 
their own Pockets, that is to fay, they have boyght Things 
cheaper than they have. 

Cuear eer big Law Term) a refitution made by the hun- 
dred or county for any wrong done by one who was in Piegie, 
or for the good behaviour of whom fureties were put in 

To Cuea’pen [ ceapan Sax. Boopen, Du. and L. G. w 
buy] to ask ; alfo ta beat down the price of a commodity. 

Cueapness, fmallnels of pe 

Crear [cbere, P.] gladnefs, joy, courage, heart. ' 

Cuezar, Sce Cheer. | : 

’ Fo Crean up, to encourage. 

Cuea’aruty brisk, lively, pleafanet. 

“ Cuearrutty, briskly, pleafantly. — 
»-Cuea’rrutness? [of chere, F. of yien, Gr.) light-heart- 
CHea’riness ednefs, 
‘A Cueat [probably of cevea, Sax.) deccit, tham, kuavery; 
alfo a deceitful perfon, wha makes it his bufinets ta ¢hgat, 


chowfe or cozen. 
' Cuea’tineness [of cevra, Sux.J defraud, or, defrauding 


ty. eg 
Cuzatur’xquamins? an, Indjan fryit refermbling a chel- 
Crecurwquamins § nut. 


Cueex [echec, F.] lofs, fatal blow, misfortune; alfa cenfure 
or reproot, remor{e of confcience ; alfo a term ufed at chef 


2 * ' 
P To Cueck fof erber, F.] to overlooks to reftrain or curb, 
to interrupt ; alfa to chide or taunt, 

Cuecx [with Fa/roners] is when rooks, pies, or other birds, 
come within view of the hawk, and fhe brakes her natural 
flight to fallow them. . : Pht tea ie 

Clerk of the Cuecx, an officer of the court, fo ftiled be- 
caufe he hath the check and controlment of the yeomen of the 
guard and all ufhers eyrery pe the King, Queen, or Prince. 

Cuece sate [at Chess Péay} aterm ufed when the king is 
fo clofe fhut up, that there is no way left for hig elcape, by 
which means an end is put to the game. “ 

Cuecn Roll a roll or book which contains the names of 

Cuecrer Roll $ fuch as are in attendance and pay to the 
king, €&¢. as their old fervants. : 

Cuscky [in Heraldry) is one of the molt nable and moft 
ancient fignres that are uled in armoury, and a cer- 
tain author fays, ought to be given to none but va- 
liant warriers, in token of theis nobility, For the 
chefs-board reprefents a field of battle, and the 
pawns and men on both fides reprefent the. foldiers 
of the two armies, which move, attack, advance or retire, ac- 
cording to the two gamefters that are their generals, fee the fi- 

annexed, ‘This figure is always compofed of metal and cc- 
oe and fome authors would have it reckoned among the feve- 
ral forts of furs. 





Cueckxa’LaTon, a fort of checkered ftuff. 

Cue’crer Work fof écheguier, F.] work that is checkered or 
fet out with divers colours. 

Cuecxere’t it pani [Old Law} cloth checkered or diver- 
fified in ba . 

Cwe‘nver Cheefe, Chedder Cheefes [fo called from the place 
near } Wells in Simerfetfbire, where they are made) are fo large 
as forrietimes to require more than one man to fer them on the 
table 5 it is faid they are fo large that the whole town contribute 
their milk to make one of thofe cheefes. 

Crizex [chece, ceac or ceoca, Sux, tho’ Cefeuden will force it 
from +yérus, Gr.J a part of the tace and other things. 

Cuzex py jour. clole together, fide to. fide. 

Creeks [of a Sdip) are two pieces of timbes gn cach fide of 
the malt co ftrengthen it at the top. ; fe 
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Curer [chere,F. probably of xapa, Gr. joy } entertain- 
ment, good fare. 

Cthen good Creer ig lacking, Friendg will be parking. 
L. Cum Fortuna perit, mullus amicus erit. And fo the Gers. 
pir dem Glucke berfrbwinden aiich die Freunde (Fortune 
and Friends difappear together.) Daily Experience fo fufficiently 
evinees the Truth of this Proverb, thatit needs no Hluitration. 

Curer [in Sea Language} to fare, as how chear you, how 
fare vou? what chear? what itate of health, &¢ are you in? 

Cueese fcere: Sax. cacio, It. queso, Sp. qguéffje, Port. cafews, 
L.] an eatable well known. 
ae make me beliebe the Boon ig made of green 

HEESE? 

The Scots fay : Would you make me trow (believe) that Spade- 
Shafts bear Plumis ? Both made ufe of when any one would 
grofsly impofe upony our Senfes, and endeavonr to perfuade us 
Things which are impoflible in their Nature. The Lat, fay ; 
Nil intra of Oleum, nil extra of in Nuce, dari. The Germ. 
fay; €r will mich bereden dag Claffer lanfr dem Berg hin- 
nen. (He would periuade me the Water flows up Hill.) The Fr 
Que les Btotles fone de Papitlotes, (That the Stars are Spangies). 

Cueese-Cakes, a fort of cakes made of curds and other in- 
gredients. 

CHEESE Running, the herb Red-ftraw. 

Cuee’stip, an inieét, a fow or hog-loule. 

Cuegstrp [cyplib, Sax.) a bagin which rennet for cheefe 
is made and kept ; being the flomach-bag of a young fucking- 
calf that has never tafled any other food but milk, when the curd 
was indigelted. 

Cuer Jin Heraldry} the fame as chief, F, 

Cuetipo'nra [Botany] celandine or fwallow-wort, L, 

CuerLocace fof ysiAS alip, and xexas, evil] a canker 
in the mouth or lips. 

Cre’tuer (corruptly for Bill mar, Brit. i.e.) the reflux of 
the Sea. 

Cuero’ne [of yearn, Gr. a tortoife) an inftrument to make 
a gradual extenfion in any fraétur'd member, in which motion 
it refembles the flownefs of a tortoife. ; 

Cero'sion [of ysAevi, Gr.) ahump-back, fo called from 
its refemblance to a tortoife. 

Cueronres [ot yeassav, Gr. a fwallow] a flone found 
in the bellies of young {wallows, good againit the falling-ficknefs. 

Cuema? (ynunr Gr.] a meafure among the ancients, con- 

Cueme § taining two {mall fpoonfuls. 

Cuemi'a [ard te" x0e, Gr.) the fam. as chymide 

Cre‘mice, the art of cafting figures in metals, 

Cremi's; Way or road, F. 

Cuemux oes rondes [in Fortsficat.] the way of the rounds, a 
fpace between the rampart.and the lower parapet, for the rounds 
to go about. See Falje Bray. 

Cue'mtse. a fhirt or fhift, a lining or a cafing with flone; F 

Cnemr'se [with Majoar) the folidity of a wall from the Ta- 
#us or flope to the ftone-row, 

Fire Cun’mise [of 3nyn, a hiatus or gaping, Gr. ] a piece of 

~Hinnen cloth fteeped in a compofition of oil of Petreoleam, Cam- 
phor and other combuftible matters, ufed at fea to fet fire to an 
enemies veflel. 

Cuemise [in Fortification] a wall with which a bation or 
any work of earth is faced or lined for its greater fupport or 
ftrength. 

Coamintice: is'an art whereby fenfible bodies contained in 
veffels (or at leaft capable of being contain'd therein and rendred 
fenfible) are fo changed by means of certain inftruments, and 
sefpecially fire, that their feveral powers and vertues are thereby 
difcovered ; with a view to the ules of medicine, natural phi- 
lofophy, and other arts and occafions of life. 

Cue'mosts, a {welling of the white coat of the ot called a/- 
buginea tunica, that makes the black of it appear hollow, and is 
a violent inflammation with extreme pain, the eye-lids being tur- 
ned infide out. 

Cusno’rus [xnveores, Gr.] the herb Goofe-foot, 

Cus’air, a ttle of dignitv among the Saracens and Moors, 
one who is to fucceed the Calif or foveraign Prince. 

To Cnerist [cderir, F.) to make much of, to maintain ; al- 
fo to nourifh,, to keep warm. ; 

Cue'risner [of cberir, F.] one who cherifhes. 

Cue’aMes, a ind of berry. Sec Kermes, 

To Cnexn. See te Churn, me 

Cuzxnn'res [xeprizns- Gr.] a ftone like ivory, uled by the 
ancients to preferve dead bodies in. 

Cur’aey [ cerafum, L. cerife, PF. ciriegia, It. cerexa, Sp. 
ceréije, Port.) a bere ot fruit well known. ; 

Crerse’tum [Old Latin Records] any cultomary offering 
made to the parifh prieft, or to the appropriators of a benefice. 

Cnersona’st [in Geo apey] a peninfula, a tract of land al- 
mott encompafied with w 

Cur‘aus [ar Heh. i.e fulnefs of knowledge? the 

Cur’aveim § fecond of the nine orders of angels. 

CrssvaiMical, of pertaining to, or like a cherubim. 
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Cue'avit. [verfiiil, FP. cerfoglio, Tt. ebarefolium, L. Bart 

» G. cepville, Sex.) an herb. 

To Cue'rwit, to ery like a partridge. 

Cue'scir, a Gnall vermin that lies under ftones or tiles. 

Cuk'snur [cyptbean, Sex. cajfante. L. cbataigne, F. ¢a- 
flagnea, It. cajtunna, Sp. cajtanbas, Port.) a nut well known, 

Cuess [echecs, F.] a game performed with little round pieces 
of wood, ona board divided into 64 {quares, where art and fa- 
gacity are fo indiipenfably requifite, that chance feems to have no 

jace; and a perion never lofes but by his own fault. Each fide 

as 8 men and as many pawns, which are to be moved and fhit- 
ted according to certain Jaws and rules of that game. — 

Cue‘ss-reees [in a Ship] two fmall pieces of Timber on 
each fide of it, a little betore the loof; having a hole in them, 
through which the main tack runs, and to which it is haled 
down, 

Cuesr fcerr, cipte or cypee, Sax. kiffe, Dy. and Dan. 
kiffa, G. Sep Sa ahi Ir. pri L. dirz. Perf. of Seyth.] 
afort of box, coffer or trunk, 

Cuesr [in Anatomy] the breaft, that hollow part of a hu- 
man body, which contains the heart and lungs. 

Cuesr rope (with Mariners] a rope added to the breaft-rope 
when the boat is tow'd at the ftern of the flip to keep her trom 
fhearing or {winging to and again. 

Segoe. the filling dead bodies with fpices to preferve 
them, 

Cuast Traps, boxes or traps for catching pole-cats and other 
vermin in- 

Cuest foundering. See Foundering. 

Cur'vace? [ot cdéf, F. the head) afum of money paid by 

Cur’vace § villains to their lords as an acknowledgmen; of 
their fubjegtion, L. 7. 

Cusva'tea [with Horfemen] is when ahorfe in pailaging 
upon a walk or trot, his far fore-leg croffes or overlaps the other 
fore-leg every time or motion, F. 

Cue'varay [of cdevudier, F.) knighthood 

Cueva'’xtia [Old Law) a loan of money upon eredit. 

Curvat [ Mititary Affairs] a fort of turn« 

Curvaux pe Fxize§ pikes, being {pars of wood, about 

ten or twelve foot long, as a 
foot diametter, cutinto 6 faces, (= 
and bored through; each hole [ 
is arm'd with a fhiort fpike, 
fhod with iron at each end 
abour an inch diameter, 6 foot 
long and 6 inches dillant one 
from another ; fo that it points 
out every Way, and is uled in ; 
ftopping (mall overtures or open places, or placed in -reaches, alfa 
asa defence againft horfe. 
_ Cieve’tre [in Heraldry] fignifies reaming 
#. ¢.a ttream of light darting from a comet or bla- 
Zing ftar, vulgarly called the Beard, according to 
the figure annexed. 

Cuevee’rre [in Mil. my haa be engine 

ing guns or mortars into their carria- 
ges; itis made of two pieces of wood about 
four foot long, ftanding upright upon a third 
which is {quare ; they are about a foot afun- 
der and parallel, being pierced with holes ex- 
actly oppofite to one another, with a bolt of 
iron, which being put thro’ thefe holes high 
er or lower at pleaiure, ferves, with a hand 
fpike, which takes its poife over this bolt, 
to raife the gun or mortar. 

CueveLeu'res [with French Botani/s} 
the fibres or itrings of trees or plants. 

Cueverit Leather, a fort of folt tender 
leather made of the skin of wild goats. 

Cuevert‘tius (Old Law) a young cock or cockling. 

Cue’virs [in a Sip} {mall pieces of timber nailed on the in- 
fide of it to talten it to the ropes called theets or tacks, 

Cue'vin [cheve/ne F.] the Chub-fith. 


Cuavisa’xce (of chevir or vifer a chef,F.) a bargain or 
contraét ; alfo an unlawful contract in point of ulury, or a com- 
pofition between debtor and creditor, FL. Term. 


earner [Old Law Records} heads of ploughed lands. 











CHEevise 
Cne'vron in Heraldry] is an ordinary formed 
Cue’veron of a twotold line, {pire-wile or 





pyramidical, the foundation being in the dexter or 
finilter bafe-points of the efcutchcon, and the acute W__* 
point of the fpire, nearto the top of the elcutcheon, as in 
the figure annexed. ‘ 

This ordinary refembles a pair of barge-couples or rafters 
fuch as carpenters fet on the higheit part ot a houfe for fup- 
porting the roof, and betokens the atchieving fome buline(s of 
nroment, or furnilhing fome chargeable or memorible work. 

seme 


cer 
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Some fay it reprefents Protefion, others fay Conffancy; fome 
the {purs of knights, 

Per Cuevron [in Heraldry) or Party per Cheoren, is when 
the fiéld is divided only by two fingle lines, rifing from the two 
bafe-points and meeting in a point above, as the Chevron does. 

Cue’ynon abai/s'd (Heraldry) is when its point does not a 
proach the head of the chiet, nor reach farther than the middle 
of the coat. 

Chevron droke, is when one branch is feparated inta two 


pieces. 

Cue’vron Aocen, is when the upper point is taken off, fo 
that the two pieces only touch at one of the angles. 

Cus’vron couched, is when the point is turned down- 
wards on one fide of the efcutcheon. 

CrHevron divided. is when the bratches are of feveral inetals, 
or when metal is oppofed to colour. 

Cuevron éaverted, is when the point is towards the point of 
the coat, and its branches towards the chief. 

Cuevron mutilated, is when it docs wot touch the extremes 
of the coat. 

Cue'veoxen [in Heraldry) is when it is filled with an equal 
number of chevrons. 

Counter Curvaoxen[in Heraldry] is when a chevron is fo 
divided, that colour is oppofed to metal. 

‘ Cuevrone’t [in Hera/dry] is the diminutive of 

<4 chevron, and as fuch contains only half of the che- 
vron, as in the figure annexed. 


Crevronxe’? fignifies the parting of the thield feveral times 
Curvaonny’§ chevron-wile, as in the figure above. 

To Cuew [ceopian, or ceapen, Sex. Baiiwen, Dw. kaurn, 
G.] to grind or break the food between the teeth. 

To cuew the Cad upon a Thing, that is, to confider or re- 
fle€t upon a thing. ’ 

Curwp MEAT. a bamegiven to minc'd Pyes. 

Cuew'ine Bull (with Farriers) certain balls compofed of fe- 
veral forts of drugs, to be chewed by horfes for the recovery of 
loit appetite. 

Cuiaro opscuro. See Claro ob/cere, 

Cuya've (in Muyick Books) is a cliff, a term or character of 
Muiick, fal. a Kes, 

Cutav's, an oficerof the Turtifb court. who does the du- 
ty of an ufher 3 and alfo an ambaffadour to foreign courts. 

Cursor {<ifoule, F. gippel, L. G. smiebel, H. G.) a {mall 
fort of onion. : 

CHica’xe [of cicwm the skin of a pomegranate, accord- 

Cuca’ ney § ing to senage; whence the Spaniards derive 
their cdicc, little, fender : 
fling thins] in Lew it is an abufe in judiciary proceedings, ci- 
ther with a defign to delay the caufe, orto impote om the judge 
or the contrary party} a wrargling, crafty manner of pleading a 
caufe with tricks, quirks and fetches; the perplexing or {plitting 
acaufe, petiforging, F, 

Crica’se {in the Sedoc/s} is ufed to import vain fo- 

Cuca sry — fubtleties and diftinétions, with de- 
fign to obfcure truth and protraét dilputes. 

To Crica’ne [ebicaner, F.] to lex or puzzle a caules 
to ufe quirks ace or rer sid ” 

Curcuar ["5D, Hed.) a talent of filver, worth 375 pound, 
of gold, 4500. 

Cur'cutines, the pulfe called everlafting peas. 

A Cuter —_ Sax. biecken, Du., tuchen, L. G- 

A Cricxen§ buchlein, H. G, or, as Cafawbon will, of 
Kixxds, Gr, acock) the young ofahen. Alfo (metaphorically) 
a feeble, mean-fpirited creature, a Daftard 

Cho the For runs, the Cuicxen has Clings. 

That is, as wife at the Deceitful may think themfelves, Inno- 
cence is feldom fo unguarded, but it has fome Defence or Pro- 
teftion ; and if nocther, always that of Providence. 

fo reckon one's Cuiccens before they are hatch’d. 

L. Ante Vidteriam Encomum canere, Pl. im Lyf. (To fing 
Triumph before the tha || and fo the Fr. Chanter le Tri- 
omphe avant la Vidoire. The G. fay: T ruttt ®aafe, che 
Bann er im etse fiegt. (You cry out Harc, betore he is in the 
Net.) To be roo forward in one’s Dependance. 

Children and Cuicxen muff altwaps be picking. 

That is, muft eat often (becaufe the Body grewing requires 
2 continil Nourifhment) and but a littl ata Time. (not to op- 
preis their weak Stomachs, and extinguish the natural Heat, as 
too much Oj) will quench a Flame, when a little and often re- 
peated, nourifhes and keeps it alive. 

To Curpe, Irr. 7. (civan, or chivan, Sax.} to rebuke or 
taunt at ; alio to brawl or brangle. 

Cuip [irr. Imp. civ or chin, Sax.) did chide. 

Cuip (der. Part. Pr) bavecr.am chid or chidden. 

Cuiposs 





chicane, being converfant about tri- yy 


cH 
A Cutver [cidene, Sax.Ja reprehender, a rebuker. 


Curpine (of cinan Sax.) rebuke, és. 

Cv to the Boule where there ig no Cxipinc. . 

Where the Matters or Heads of Familics or Parents of Chili | 
dren, are fo remifs as never to find fault or correét, Liberti= 
nifm will gradually creep into and get the upper Hand, and in 
fuch Families Woe will as certainly eniue. 

Crier [chef, F ) firlt, principal, foveraign. 

Lands beld in Cutter. Soe Capite. 

Cuere [in Mfil, Affairs) a commander in chief, a general. 

A Cuter (in Heraldry, chef: Fs] is an honourable ordinary, 
and thar which takes up the upper part of the clcutcheon, and 
reprelents a man’s head, and the ornaments us'd both by ancients 
and inoderns, 

The Chief, as all other honourable ordinaries do, muft take 
up jultone chird part of the efvutcheon, efpecially if they be 
alone in the fhicld ; but if there be more of them they mult be 
Ieficned in proportion to their number, and the fame when they 
are canton'd, attended and bordered upon fome other figures. 





dn Cuter, fignifies any thing born in tle chicf 
part or top of the efeutcheon. 


A Cure Cheeror'd, bended or paled, is when it has a Ché- 
trom, Pale, or Bend contiguous to it, and of the fame eo- 
Jour with itlelf, ; 

A Cuisr /upperted, is when the two thirds at the top are af 
‘a colour of the ficld, and that at bottom of a different co« 
our. 

Cuier Point [in Heraldry) is the uppermof part of an ef- 
cutchcon, and is three fold Dexter middle, ahd Siaifer chief 

cint. 

Cuitr Pledge, the fume as Headborough. 

Cui'sriy (of coef, F ) principally. 

Cute eTain, a captain or general. 

Cute'co (mong the Berdadians) a {mall inSect that gets ine 
to the feet, and is very troub efome. 

Cuie’re [with Flrijfs) the /ewesivm luteum, or wall-flower. 

Cure’se [in Mujick Books] is a mark fet to mufick to diftin 
pith that defign'd for churches, from that which is defigned 

or chambers or private conforts, as Sonata di Chéefa, isa Sonata 
for the chapel, or church, Stal. 
: pa tBLaim [of chifand dlsin) afort of {welling occafioned 
cold. 
‘ik Cuitp [cilo, Sax.] a fon or daughter. 
Oe has nether Cuicy nor chick 
F. I a mi Enfuns mi Swivans. That is, he is a fingle 


an. 
Thé Critn faid nothing but hat he brard at the sire. 
To which pretty neatly an{wers another Proverb. 

Cahat Cuitpren bear at Home foon dies abroad. 
Thole Proverbs are both defign'd asWarnings to us, to be cau- 
tious how we talk of any thing, we would have kept in private, 
before Children. 

Cur'Lounoop (cile-hap, Sex.) the ftate of a childs 
' Cuirpermass-day, [of cilo, a child, and mary, Set, the 
maf{s] a feaft obferved on the 28th of Decetder : in commemo- 
tation of the children of Beth/ebers, murthered by Hered. 

Cut':ping. bringing forth chil tren, childbearins. 

Cuiroine fwith Beton ij a term uled of plants, when 
their offspring exceeds the aurnber of their ordinary kind, as cluid- 
ing duifies, Se. 

Cuitpincnass [cilp, Sax. a child} the frequent bearing 
children. 

Cut'toisn [cilvipc, Sax.) ike a child, imprudent, ‘filly. 

Cutioisury, fillily. impradently. 

amnesia [ciloiyeney, Sex.) fimplitity, unexperienced- 
ne 

Cuipvren, rr: Pla ‘ 

Cuitpxex are poor @en's Rirhes. 
That is, cen ag they prove. and this ina great Meafure, as they 
arecducated. Leta Man te ever fo poory he is at leait of 
giving good Inftruétion, and fetting a good Example. 
Cuitpren are terta'n Cares, uncertain Comfortg.. 

The truth of this Proverb, itis to be fear'd, is bat too well 
grounded. 

Cuivpren, when little, make Parents Soolg, when 
great. mad. ‘ 

The firlt, becaufe we are apt to be fond of them even to 
Folly and ridicule; the latter, by their Disobedience and Un- 
towardlinefs. 

Curtowit [Sax. Law Term) a power to take a fine of one's 


bend woman, that has been getten with child without one's 
confent; this was 34. and44- in the manour of Writtle in 
Ejix. . ; 

2§ Cui’Liad 
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Cut ’itan [yuards, Gr] the Number of 10co, whence Ta- 
bles of Legaritéins are allo called chiliads, 

Cur'tiarcn [ysriery@, of xuaseds and dex @,Gr.] a Go- 
vernour, a commander of 1000 Men, a colonel. 

Cur'trasts [cbiliafe, L. of xsasds, Gr.] a Seét of Chrif- 
tians called from the Latin Millenaries, who hold that after the 
lat or general Judgment, Chrilt fhall come and reign perfonally 
yoco Years with his Saints on the Earth. 

Cutria'con [yards a Thoufand, and yovia, Gr. a corner] 
a plin Figure, having 1000 Sides and Angles. 

CutLropy Name [of yiases a Thouland, and divas Po- 
wer or Virtue, Gr.] an Herb having 1000 Viitues, a Sort of 
Gentian. , 

Cuintopny’Lion [ yrasguaag, of yiasres 1000, and 
guaaer, Grs a Leat} the Herb Milfoil, Yarrow or ‘Thoufand 


Leaf, L. 
CHILL [of cele, Sax. Bibl, G. ] cold, or fenfible of 
Cariiy§ cold. 

Cur'tuiness, coldnefs, or fenfibility of cold. 

© Curroca’ce [in Surgery] a canker in the mouth, frequent in 

Young children. 

" Cutro'xiane [of Chil, 

| Curro’xnice § whole Sentences were very thort ] a 

compendious way of writing as a Cordonick Stile. 

Cima or Curse, the End of a Barrel, Tub, &e. as chine 

‘Hoop. aA 
Cuimacra [cbimere, PF. chimera, Tt. Sp. and L. of viper, 

Gr.] a Montter feigned to have the Head of a Lion, the Belly of 

‘a Goat, and the ‘Tail of a Serpent + alfo a Mere Whimicy, @ 

caftle ia the air, an idle fancy. 

. Curme’na [xtuner, Gr.] a Vulcano or Mountain of Lycia, 

that vomited Fires the Truth of the Fable is, the To of it 

being inhabited by Lions, the Middle abounding with Pallures 
for Goats, and at the Bottom by Serpents : This gave Place to 
the Fable, that Cdimaera was a Moniler that vomited Flames, 
had the Head and Breaft of a Lion, the Belly of a Goat, and the 

Tail of a Dragon; and becaufe Bellerephsn rendered this Moun- 

tain habitable, he is faid to have flain the Chimera. Others fay 

this Chimarra was a Mountain spose to the Sun, which caufing 

Reflections and fervid Heats in the Summer-time, being difperfed 

through the Fields made the Fruits wither, and that Bellerophon 

perceiving what was the caufe of this Mifchief cut away the Part 
of the Precipice that molt of all reflected. Pliay fays the Fire 

‘of the Mountain or Vulcano would kindle with Water, and be ex- 

tinguifhed by nothing but Earth or Dung. 

*HIME'RICAL, pertaining to fuch a chimera, imaginary, 

that has no ground of trath. ef 

‘Curme’RICALLY, Whimfically, imaginarily. 

Cuime’Ricatness [of chimerique, F. of chimera,L. xi- 
pated, Gr.] imaginarinets, whimficalnefs. 

Cuime [prob. of gamme, F.] a tune fet upon Bells or in a 
clock; a kind of periodical Mufick, produced at certain Seafons 
of the Day, by a particular Apparatus added to a clock ; likewile 


a Set of Bells. 


one of the 7 wile Men of Greece, 
bricf 


in with a Perfen, to fay as he fays. 


To Cuime 

Cumin, vid. Chemis. FP. a Way) a Toll paid 

Cul’Minaze [ol chemin, F. a Way) a Toll paid for Paffa 
through a Foreft, Bi Law. ai 

Cul’mmMar 2 a Kind of Veftment without Sleeves, worn 

SiMaR by Bifhops between their Gown and their 
Rochet. 


Cur'mny [caminus, L. whence cheminie, Fr. eammina, Tral. 
chiminea, Sp. cbimenie, Port. of camiaus,L. Banvin,G, } a Fire- 
hearth, Funnel, &7.. for the conveyance of Smoak. 
-Cyi’mwy-Money, a Impofition or Tax of 2 Shill, per annum, 
formerly laid upon every Fire-hearth, &e. 

Curs [Rinwe, Du. inn, G. wind, Dan. and Sz. tho’ Ca- 
fauben chuuies to derive it of yéves0v, Gr. cinne, and chinne, Sax.) 
the lower Part i barrnba so in xioup bette C 
' be mnung tnho ws u HIN. 

J ha ah go Wonder t a Man aioe ies is (upported and 
ailifted by others who have both the Will and the capacity to do 


it. 
-CHin Seab,'a feabby Difeafe in Sheep, the fame that is by 
o) called the Dartars. 
nina Ware, a Sort of fine earthen Ware made in China, a 
Past of the Eaj?-Indies. Sce Porcelain. 
Cuima Root, a medicinal Root, brought to us from both the 
Indies. ee . ; 
tacu_[chiache, Sp.] a Sort of Infect 5 a Bug. 
= Cathe ([Ecbine, F oi Back-bone or Ridge of the Back of a 


Horfe. : : ; . 

~ "To Cuine a Bea { echiner, PF.) to cut him down quite 

thtongh the Back-bone: 
A Cuine of Pork, a certain Joint fo cut. ; 
Caine-Cough? {probably of Bin-khoett, Dv.) a violent 
Cuin-Cougd $ cough to which young Idren are ingi- 


dent. — 
Cure [cink, Sax] a chink in awall, board, &¢. alfe (in 
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& conning Senfe) Mony, fo call\i bectu’ it chinks in the Poc- ° 

To Cutwx, to make a Noife as Money or Pieces 
tal do when fhaken. ‘J aoe 

Cuints, a fine Indian painted Calico, 

A Curp, a bit chipt off from wood. 

& Curr of the fame Giock. That is, a Son who is like his 
Father, either in Perfon or Qualities ; tho’ it is almoft always ta- 
ken in an ijl Senfe. 

Fo a Curr tn Botage, That is, does neither Good nor 
rm. 

To Curr, to cut to chips. 

Curr [trom cyppan, Sax, to buy and fell] fhews that the pla- 
ce, to which it is added, either is or was a market-town, as 
Chipnan, Chippenbam, &e. ’ 

Cur'vrixe [of cyppan or ceapan, Sax, to buy or fell) figni- 
fies the place, to the name of which it is added, to be or have 
been a market town or place, as Céippin- Norton, Chipping-Wi- 
comb, &e. 

CuIrpine or CHIRPING-MERRY, that is, v 
a Glats of good Liquor. ; si paaaliaans 

Curque’ [at Smyrna] a weight for weighing of gost’s-wool, 
containing 500 dramsor 2okes, which is § pound 10 ounces, 
7 drams. ‘ 

Cnira’cra [ysiptp en. of tie a hand, and dy>% 
re or feizing) io ie ands. j eo. 

Cuira‘Garical, belonging to having the gout in the hands. 

Curra‘rsy [ytiecesfia, of tip ahand, and dae, Gr. to 
touch] a touching or fecling with the harid, 

Crirgcnece'more 2? [Old Law] a certain ecclefialtical 

CIRCGEMO TE court. 


Cui’RoGRAPu (xetesyergev, of xeip a hand, and ype 
CHirO'GRAPHUM§ gw to write, Gr] a hand-w “ens 


Lond or bill of one’s own hand, 

Curro’crapnumM [with the Eng/id Saxcns] a publick con- 
veyance or deed of gift- 

Curro’craPHer [in the Common Pleas] an Officer who en- 
= the fines acy yt in that court. 

urrocraPuy [ chirografo, It. chirozraphws, 5 
vegsia, Grja ee under on own fing me ner 

Snino'Locy [ytiecAcyia, of xeie a hand, and aj 
fpeech, Gr.] a talking b yg quid ath the hands, oer 

Cur'nomancer [ chiromancier, F.] one who pretends to tell 
fortuncs by the hand, or by that art which is commonly called 
Paimijiry. 

Curromancy [cbiremancie,P. chiromanzia, It. chiroman- 
cia,Sp. chiromantia, Le ysiepuayTtia, Of x ele and pavrej2,Gr.) 
a ridiculous kind of Divination, whereby they pretend to dif+ 
cover the conflitution and Tempers of Perions, and to pres 
a ead Events by the Lines, Wrinkles and Marks in the 

and. + 

CuimoMa’sticat, of or pertaining to chiromancy. 

Curnomes [of yaspés, Gr. the hands) a fort of wheals arifing 
in the palms of m9 — the ern as Sirones. 

Cutronta Vitis [Botany] the wild or blank vine brion 
Bare Si at ee 

Cutronion, the herb centaury. 

Currontum Users, a boil or fore, which comes efpecially on 
the thighs and feet, fo named becauie it has need of juch an one 
as Chiro to cure it, : 

Cutro’nomy [chironomia,L. of yeservouia, of slp the 
hand, and y5u®law, Gr.] a gelture with the hand ¢ither in ora- 
tors or dancers, &*¢. : 

Curao’ruesy [cbirothefa, Le of xesezsacnes, Gr.) a laying 
on of the hands. 

Curroront’a [xese97oria, Gr.) the impofition of hands in 
conferring any pricitiy orders. 

To Cxiap [prob. formed from the likenefs of the found } to 
make 2 noife as birds do, . 

Cur'rrino Cup (i, ¢. a cheering-cup] a cup of good Li- 
quor. 

Cuigricuots, 2 Word ufed by the Spemiards in Derifion of 
the French, who pronounce chirri for éyry. : ‘ 

Cu1nuRGEON [ cbirurgien, FP. chirurgo, Ie. cirujan, Sp. 
cbirurgus, L. zy tips py By Gr. J one who prattiies the Art of 


@ good Cuinurceon mult habe an €agles (or piercing ) 
Cpe, a Lion's as undaunted) Deart, and a Lady's (oF /oft } 
Haud. Thele three natural Qualitics are certainly, if net abiolu- 
tely requifite, yet very proper and of great Ufe in the Practice 
of Surgery. 

Cuiau’roery [yesereyle, of yele a hand, 2nd foy-r work, 
Gr.] is the third reer the pmo part cf seacine: and 
teaches how fundry difeales of the bedy of man may be cured by 
manual tion, It is by fome divided into 5 parts : 1. Sya- 
thefiz, a fetting together of things that are feparated. 2. Dierefis, 
a feparating of things that were continued before. 3. Disrthoafis, 
a corretting of things {queezed together. 4. Exerefis, a taking 
away of what is fuperfiuous. §- daaplergis, a Alling up that 

w 
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which was deficient ; it is vulgarly pronounced and written Sar- 
eS anv'norce { chirwrsigue, B. of ehirurgiens, L. ] pertain- 
} rt of Surgery, we 

a et sola Y ape vTt, cifeaw, F. prob. of frindere, to cut, 

Cui'zzer gq feifNier) a tool uled by carpentets for cutt- 
Chie f with Haibsndmen fpoken of Seed, which is 
faid to chit, when it firtt of ail fhoots its {mali Root into the 
wee [ probably either of cits, Ital. a little Boy, or of 
Bitren, a young cat] a little fniveling Boy or Girls alio a 
Freckle. . 

Curr chat, ey or goflipping talk, 

» Lark, a Bird. 

Garena [either of chiche, F. meagre, or cbiche-faci, 
chaucer] a meagre, flarveling child, a puny child with a htede 
face. eet 

- Cur'rrertines [ prob. for Shttrerfings, becaufe the excre- 
uae Gened i them, or of kuttelg, Tews. the inwards ] 
Hogs Guts dreffed for Eating; alfo a Sort of Pudding or Sau- 
fage. : 

“Garvey: freckly, having freckles. ; 

Curry face, one having a little face, or opprobrioufly a 

le body, an ideor, ; 
= watke [cbevallerie, F. cavalleria, It. and Sp.] Knight. 
hood, Horiemanthip, Valour, as Deeds of Chivalry, i. e. migh- 
ty feats of arms, notable exploits. - ; 

Cui'vatay [ina Law Senfe) a cokaargeahae or Man- 
ner of holding Lands, bv which the Tenant is obliged to per- 
form fome noble or military Office to his Lord; a Tenure by 
Knights Service. 


ME'YES with Botanij?s } the fine threads of flowers, or 
Cn be ae OTe little rok which grow on the tops of tho- 
fe threads. 


: ices,F.] a fort of {mall Onions. 
~ ne fet ari [ Botany] is when the horn or 
thred ofa flower has a feed hanging and fhaking at the point of 

i in tulips, Ge. 
it, Cr a ere [with Botani?s) = {mall parts of the roots of plants, 
which they are propagated. . ‘ 

gf tnt ede of xAsud& a, Gr. to jeer) a laughing to feo:n, 
a mocking,’ a jeering or fcofling, a rhetorical figare uled to that 

irpale, ms 
“Cxve’esria { xAweizss, Gr.] a precious Stone green as 

Grats . ; 
no’sts [yAwpirne, of yAwriw, Gr. to appear green J 
a ae iM Difeate 4 young Girls, which feems 
to be a kind of phiegmatick Dropty , proceeding from a 
Stoppage of the Afenyzs, and a Want of Fermentation in the 
, ore (of xeden, Gr. a Pune!) a kind of Tunnel in the 
Balis of the Sin’ te which the teraus Excrements are rie 
dowa from the Ventricles to the primary Glandule ; alfo the el- 
vis or Bafon of the Re.is, : : 
Cuoa’sPires (of xoaowirnts Gr.] a precious fone of a green 

» that glitters Pe go ; } 

Te Cxock [pr -ossly of choguer, F. to trike, dath or 
To Crucx§ beat again?) to give a perfon a light touch 


with the fingers under the chin, asa tokenofkindne(s; alfy to , 


Flay at pitching money, &¢. into a ho 


le. ° 
wocoLate [F. and Sp. ebicscolute, le.) a drink made of the * 


indian Cocsa-nut. 
Cuor’stcts [of xoing, Gr.) v. Terebelum. 

Cnoz’ras [ot xo. Gr. a hog] the Strugia, fo named be- 
caufe hogs are subject to that diflemper. - 

Cnoe'nix [of yeiv,Gr.] a meafure in ule among the An- 
tients, containing 2 iextarics or 3 Eng/i/ pints. 

Cuorce [«dorx, F.] election, the att of choofing + alfo rare, 

ofen out from others. : ye 
ober Crorce that or none. ‘This Proverb is faid to 
have had it’s Rife from one /eé/on, an Innkeeper at one of the 
Univerfitics, who Iet Horfes to Students, but would always 
oblige them to take that Horfe which was next in Turn, were 
he good or bad, or would let them none ; 

Cnotce, emblematically repreiented. v. E/edion, 

Cnotce, Adjeét. rare, excellent, chofen and preferable to 
others. : : 

Cnor'cery, dearly, precioufly, with great care. 

Cnorcexess [ol chix, F.) rarencls, excellency. , 

Crore [eborus, L. ut yogés, Gr.] the quire of a church, that 
place v here divine fervice fs laid or fung. 
To Crone [ceocan, p:obably of ccuca, Sax. the Check.bone, 
becaule the halter is fixed under the check-bone of criminals} to 
ftop che breath, to ftop up, to {tifle or ftrangle. ; 

CuoKxe-Pear, a rough tafted pear ; allo (in a fgurative Sen/z) 
a Siock or rub in ones way. 

Cuo'Lagocuss [che/agoza, L, Kodayeryis of Korn, choler; 


J 
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and aye, Gr. to deaw) firch medicines as purge the bile or ciiod 
ler, and difcharpe itdownwards, : 

Crove’pocnus Doéus [of yan bile, and Séx2ues, Gr. to 

receive] is the aniting of the Di@us biferivs with the Dufus 
cyliews into one paflage 5 this paflage goes obliquely to the 
lower end of the Gut Duodenus, and conveys the gail to thofe 
arts, ; 
: Cuo’cer [ collera; Tt. and Port chilera, Sp. cholera, L. of 
yoater, Gr.) a hot and dry, yellow humour, contained in the 
gall bladder, which is very u‘eful in the fermentation of the juice 
called chyle, and bringing it to perfeétion. 

Cuo'Lexa Morbus, a dileale in the flomach and guts, where- 
by the dregs of that humour are voided in great abundance toth 
upwards and downwards. 

Cuo’terscx [ collerica, Ital. colirico, Sp. of chalericns, L.J 
abounding with choler; alfo hafty, paflionate, prone to anger 

4 Cuorenion Complexion or Temperature is emblematically 
reprefented by a meager Youth of a fallow colour and haughty 
Alpeét, almoit naked; in his right Hand a naked Sword, and in 
his left a Shield; upon which is feen a Flame of F ire, ina runn- 
ing Polture, and a fierce Lion accompanying him, 

His colour fhews his corolexion his being lean, that Heat 
predominates in him, the flame on his Shield his fiery Temper 
his drawn Sword his Readinels, his Neglect of himielf to give 
Way to his Paffion, and the Lion his Animolity. 

Cuo’Lericxess Col cbs riecs, Ly of yortcy,Gr. paffiona- 
tenels, being troubled with choler. Z 

CuoLtamel, a Sort of jambick Verfe, having 4 Spondee in 
the 6th or lait Place. 

Cuo’Lick, vid colick, 


Cuo'mer? [39'N, Heh.) a meafare containing 75 wine 

Cuo'rus gillons, 

oon Lia [xordgiaan, Gr) rath or gum faccory, wild 
encive. 


Cxo’nparts [in Bot.) the herb falic or baftard dittany. 

Chonprocto'’ssum [with fome Anatemij2s) a very {mall pair 
of mufcles of the tongue. 

Cuo’xpres [xivd'¢S., Gr.) a grain, as of fault, frankincen- 

’ fe . ' 

Cuonpros [with Anat.) a cartilage of grifile, the molt ear- 
thy and folid part of the body, next toa buue. 

Cuonprosy'NpEsMos C xerdessivd'sau, Gr. ] a cartilas 
‘ginous ligament, ‘or the Joining of bones together by meuns of a 
cartilage or griftle. 

To Cnoose (of choifr, PF. or ceoyan, Sa%, kiefen, Du. and 
G. terfa, $i.}.( der. V7.) to make choice of, to ielect, to pick 
our. "s 

Cross [frr. Inp.] did choofe. nee 

Crost @ [lrr. Patt. P.] have or am chofe og chofen. 

Crosen ¢* 


To Cuor [ ccuper,F. prob. of xix], Gr. to cut } to cut, to 
cut {mall or mince. 


To Crop (prob, of Boopen, Du. to buy) te make-an exchan- 
ge, barter or truck. 

To Ciiop upon, to light or happen apon. 

The Cuors or Jaws. 

' “ACuopr, acut, alfoa cutting of a Join of mutton. 

Cuor-Church [Oid Lew Term] an exchanging of benefices or 
churches between two perfons. 

: A Cuorin, a meafure that contains a pint Winchefer mea- 

ure. 

Beas 4 Sort of Fepetiaw Shoos with very high 
eels. ' ’ 

A Cuoprino Boy [either ¢. a ftout boy, 
fold for fervice] a luity boy. : 
' To Cor [pop or come) ix tuddenly. 

The Wind Cuors or turns, (Sea Teem) agar, 
© Cxorar (cheraliz, L.) pertaining to ‘he choir of » church; 
as a choral Vicar, i. e one who is admitted to fit in the choir 
and férve God, 

Cnoxp [chorda, L. of xopd't, Gr.) a right Line 
in Geometry, which joins the two Ends of any 
Arch of a circle, otherwife cailed a Subtente, of fr a 
is one right Line that cuts a circle into two Parts, a3 
in the Figure, — ; ; 

Corba (xbed'n, Gre] 'a Bowel, a Gut; 
mulical Inftrument anade of a Gut ) 
\ Cuo’rpa [with Anatomifs] a Tendon or Nerve, alfoa pain- 
fu) Extention of the Penis, when its Head is drawn towards the 
Perineum  . 4 

Cuorna membrane Tympani [with Anatormiff:) a Nerve that 
comes from the third Branch of the fifth Pair, and js extend. 
ed above the Membrane of the Tympanum or Drum of the 
Ge Cxededin, Ge} 

_ Cnhorpa'psus hfs “Gr. J griping or wringing 
Pains of the {mall Guts; fo thar they being fwitted, or hee 
perittaltick or worm-like Motion being inverted, the Ordure 
is thrown up at the Mouth only. This Diftemper is alfo 

called 


¢g. 4, a boy fit to be 


alfo the String of a 
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called by the Names of Jews, Iiaca Pajio, Foroulusand Miz = Curtsa'te [O/d Ree.) a chrifom cloth laid over the fare ot 
Jserere mei. a child at Baptifm. 

Cro’evata Gonorrbaa [with Surgeons) “a Malady, when, — Cuai’smatis Deaarii, chrifom-pence, money paid to a Bif- 
together with the Effufion of the Semen, the Urethra or urinary hop by the parifh clergy for their chrifm, which as confecrated 
‘Paflage is bent like a Bow with Pain, L. at Eujfer for the year entuing, L, 

Cnoape’s {in Surgery] an Inflammation and contraétion of = Curi'sstatory, a velicl in which the chrifm is kept. 
the Frarnum of the Penis or Yard, that holds the Glands down- Curi‘som [of xeleua,Gr } an unétion of infants, an ancient 
wards, and prevents Erection without Pain. cuftom of anointing children as foon as they were born, with 

Cuons’s Sani Fiti (i. ¢, St. Vitus's Dance] fo called becaufe {ome aromatick unguent, and putting on their heads a cloth daw- 
this frenzy o'ten feized on thofe People that ufed annually to pay bed with it, this was worn till they accounted them itrong 
a Vifit to the chapel of St. Vitus, near the city of U/m in Swedem; enough to endure Baptilm, which being performed, it was leit 
a Sort of Madnefs which anciently was very common among fo- off. Hence in the Bi//s of Mortality uch infants who dic betore 
me People, thofe who were affected with it ran up and down Baptifm are called chrifoms. 
dancing Night and Day till they died, if they were not hinder- = Curi’som : the Face-cloth or Piece of Linnen, Jaid 
ed by Force. CHRYSOM CLOTH upon the Head of a child that was 

Cuoreri’scors [of yép& the country, and txicnerG a newly baptized, which of old Time was a cultomary due to the 
Bithop } rural Bithops anciently appointed by the prime Dioce- Pricit of the Parith. 

n. Curi'som Calf, a calf killed before it is a month old, 

Crore’us [ yogi, Gr.] a Foot in Greet or Latin Verfe, | Cuaisoms, fet in the Bills of Mortality as a Dittemper, to 
confifting of 3 hort Syllables, or elie of 2 Syllables, the one fignify children shat dic within the month. 
fhort, the she long. CHRIST [xPIZTOS, Gr. i. ¢. anointed) the proper Name 

Cuoria'MBICK fof yocity3S-, Gr.] a Foot in Verfe con- of the ever bleiled Redeemer of the World 
fifting of 4 Syllables, ewe Long at cach End, and two fhort © Curist’s, or Crifi-croji-rew, the Alphabet, becaule in chil- 
in the Middle, as Eérietas, drens horn-bvoks a crofs is generally put before it. 

Cuo'rion [be:0r, Gr.) the outmolt Membrane or Skin that To Curt'sres [ cpipenian, Sax. ] to baptize a Perfon, to 
covers the Fertws or child in the Womb, being pretty thick and enter into the communion of the chrillian church. 
fmooth within, but tough on the Outlide, where the Placenta = Curistian (chritien, F. criffiane, It. ebriftidne, Sp. ebrif- 


fticks. tianus, La of yoxssay)s, Gr.) one who protetics the chrifiian 
Cro’rister? cheriffa, L.] a finging man or boy in acathe- Religion. 
dral, a querilter. - ACuri’stian Name, the Name which is given to a Perfon 


Cuo'no 2 [in Mujick Books} is when all the feveral Parts ef in Baptiim. 

Cwo'nus§ a Piece of Mufick are performed together,which = Cunrisrian, Adj. [deriv'd as the Su4/?.] of or pertaining to 
3s commonly at the conclufion. Chrittianity. 

Cronona’TEs is xoesherev, Gr. toover-ranacountry)] a = CuRI'sTIANisM 3 (chrfPianijme, F. chrifPianitas,L.) the 
— ufed by the Ancients with a double Square in the Form of c hace! nistia’niry§ Doctrine, Principles and Religion of 
a T. rittians. 

Cnuoro'craPHer [chorograpker, F. corografo, It. choregra- © Curistianita’tis Cxria (Old Leto Term] the court chrif- 


pias, L. of yoeryeagars, Gr.) a defcriber of countrics. tian, or ecclefiaitical adminiftration, in oppofition to the civil court 
Cnonocka'Pnican [of yeeryergia, Gr.) according to the or lay tribunal, alfo itiled Curia Domini Regis, 
art of chorography, #. ¢, t Sis n of countries. CuaisTiaNLy, after a chriltian Manner. 


Cronocra'PHicaLty [of yop acountry, and yedewto Curi’stenpom [q.d. Corifi Dewinatio,L. i.e. the Empire 
deferibe} according to the art of chorography. or Domination of Chrilt, or rather of Cérifian and the Termi- 

Cuoro'craruy [ choregrapbie, F. corografia, Ital. and Sp. nation dem ) all thofe countries through out the world, where the 
chorographia, L. of yoesyenpia, Gr.) a Part of Geography which chriltian Religion is profeffed. 
treats of the defcription 7 particular countries, or of one country Curist’s Téors 2 a Plant that flourithes about Chrift-maft. 
@r province. Curist’s-Wort 

HoRocRA’PHY, in Painting or Sculpture is reprefented by © Cuar'stmass [q. d. Cbriffi Mige, i, ¢. the Mats of Chrift] 
a Woman in a Habit of a changeable colour, plain and thort ; in 4 Feitival celebrated on the 25th Day of Deceméer, in commemo- 
her right Hand a meafuring Square, and in her left a Pair of ration of the Birth of Chriit. 
a By her Side a Globe, with fome Part of it de- Ph ica [«brifticola, L.) a Worhipper of Chriff, a 
gn'd. riftian. 

Her changeable Habit denotes the different Taking of Situa  Cuat’srornons’ana [with Botamifs) the Herb Saint C!rif. 
tions, as the Shortnefa of it does their being taken briefly. The stepber. 
ufe of the inftruiment and compaiies are obvious. Curisro’tytes [ of x¢le and ava to relolve, Gr. ] Here 

Cnonor'pes Plexus? [of ySevr, and sid\@ form, Gr.} the ticks, fo called from their deitroying Chrift, by Maintaining that 

Cuoroei'pes folding of the carotid artery inthe he defcended into hell body and foul, and that he left boch there, 
brain, in which is the Glandwla pinealis; alfo the Uvea tunica, afcending to heaven with his divinity alone, 
which makes the apple of the Eye. Curo’ma ixssiee Gr.] colour. 

Cuono’merry [ yoeousreia, of op acountry, and us- Curoma [in Mujfick) a graceful way of finging with quavers 
Tpim, Gr. to mealine} the Art of Surveying. and trilloes, 

Cno’nus [L. of y5¢3, Gr.] the company of fingersand Curoma [with Rbetoricians] a colour, fet off or fair pre- 
dancers in a ftage-play, or of perions finging together in canfort; tence. 

a choir or quire; alle what is fo fung. Curomatic [in Painting) the colouring. 

Cross in Aftion [Law Term] a thing that has not a body ; Cuaomaticn [chrematigue, F. cromatico, Ital. ebromatica, 
being only a right; as an annuity, a covenant, a bond, fc. Che- Sp. cbromaticus,L. of to cageteend Ce whof colour never 
fe in Afton may alfo be called Chofe in fu/pence, as having no alters, that never blufhes; alfo delightful, pleafant. (In Mujick) 
real exiltence, and not being properly in polleffion. which confifts in keeping the intervals clofe, fo as to make the 

Cuose local [Law Term] a thing fixed to a Place, as a mill, melody the fafter and {weeter. 

&e. Curoma'ticks (chromatic, L.) a delightful and pleafant fort 

Cnose tranfitery (Law Term] this is likewife called 24 is of Mufick, 

Su/pence, as having no real exiftence, and not being properly in Cunro’matism [ ye@pmetieu@-, Gr.) the natural colour and 
poffeffion] a thing that is moveable, or that may be carried ion tinéture of any thing. 
one place to another. Curo’matism [with Phyfcians} the natural tinéture or co- 
nose 2 ([Jrr. Imp. and Part, P. of to chofe] v. to choofe. our of the blood, {pittle, urine, &e. 
Curomatocrarny [ aTvyecsia, of pee colour, 

Croven [¢houcas, provincial Fr.) a kind of crow or jack and ypdpa, Gr. to defcribe] a treatife of colours; Wo the art of 
daw, painting in colours. 

Te Cuouse 2 [ probably of gawfer,F. to banter] tocheat, Curomatoro'ta (ypwuarorwia, Gr.) the art of making 

To Cuowas to cozen, to defraud, trick, Ec. or mixing and compounding colours. 

A Cnouss @ a cheat, tham or trick; alfo a filly fellow, Cuno’nic [ chromicus, L. of yeerinds Gr. ] of or pertaining 

A Cuowse whe may cafily be impofed upon, a mere to time, or that is of long continuance. 
bubble. Curo'nicat [ chrowigae, F. crenico, Ital. céronicus, Le of 

To Cnowrer, to mumble and mutter as ftubborn children s¢srsx2¢, Gr.] of or pertaining to time, or that is of long con- 

4 tinuance. 

Cuaism (brifma, L. of xcigue,Gr. an unguent] acompo-  Cxro’nican Di a [with Pbyfcians] are fach diftempers 
fition of oil and balfam confecrated by a popith Bifhop, to be uted as do not come prefently to a height; but come at certain times 
in the cersmonies of Baptifm, confirmation, extreme Unétion, by fits, but in which the patient lingers on and continues many 
coronations, Ofc. years, as the Gowt, Stone, Dropfy, &c. 


Curo- 
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Curo’ntcatness (of chronique, F. ebromicus, L, of yevO 
Gr. time) being ot long continuance. 

Curo nicre [chromigue, F. eronica, It. chrinica, Sp. Chros 
npck, Dv. Chrouck, G. chronicon, L. ol yeavexdv, Gr.J a 
hiltory according to the order of times, or of things dene from 
time to time. 

To Curo’xicre [chromiquer, F.] to write or enter down in 
fuch an hiftory. Pare 

o'NICLER, a Writer of chronicles. 

patapal ete ([xcevene of xiv, Gr. time) the Name of 
two Books in the Of2 Tyfanzert. 

Curo’xontx [jcpov and Ssinvurs, Gr. to fhew] a Sort of 
Dial or Inftrument to fhew the paffing away of time. 

Crro’nocRam [ofyeis@ time, and yp2upe, Gr. a letter} a 
Sort of Werie in which the figurative Letters being joined toge- 
ther, make up the year of our Lord. , 

Curono'Locer? chronvlozifie, F. cronolgifta, It. chron 

Curoxotocist§ = fegita, Le of yesrorsy >, of pir 
and Atyw, Gr.} one skilled in, or a Writer of chronology. 

CuronoLoaical [.bremslogicus, L.) pertaining to chrono- 
is NOLO’GICALLY, according to chronology. 

Curoxoro cicxs [chromoligica, L.] books which treat of 
Re nian [cbromologie, F. cronclegia, It, and Sp. chro- 
nologia, L. of xesrodoyia, of xeivSy and Aiy Sa Word, Ge.) 
the Art of computing ‘ime from the creation of the World for 
hifturical Ules, and preferving an Account of remarks le Trani 
aétions, fo as to date truly the Beyianings and Ends of the Reigns 
of Princes, the Revolutions of Kingdoms and Empires, fignal 
Battels, &e. ; : 

Curoxo'seTruM [por and uite>, Gr.] the fame asa 
Pendulum to meafure Tune with. ; 

Curo’xoscore [ol xperS Time, and oxiaG a Mark) the 
fame as a Pendulum co meafure Time. 

Cury’sazis [with Matwrali!s) properly the fame as Aurelia, 
the fame as the Nypéa of Burterflies and Moths. ; 

Curysa acyeum [of ypuges and ap yvesr, Silver) a Tri- 
bute anciently levied on courtesans, Ge, ; 

Curysa’NTHEMUM [xpuodrSeucr, Gr.) ja Plant having 
fhining yellow Flowers, crow toot or gold knaps. 

Cuayserecrrum [of yeucis and asxzesy,Gr. Amber] 
Amber of a golden or yellow colour. 

Cury’stus abl a 4 a Sort of comet. : 

Cury sitts [ ypusizss, Gr. ] gold foam, the foam that arifes 
from refined lead, being of a yellow colour like gold. 

Curysitis, the Herb Miltoil or Yarrow, L. 

CuarvsonEri'Livs [ eos and SpiAAd, Gr.] a Sort of 
chi Stone that fhines like Gold. ; 

Dates [xpustxapxor, Gr.) a Kind of ivy, who- 
fe Berries are of a golden colour. 

CHRYSOCERAU NIUS abate Nicos Chymifs] a Powder ma- 
de of Gold, the fame as Pulvis fuioninans. . 

Currysoco’Lya [of ypucex saad, of % puais and xorra, Gr.] 

Id folder, a mineral like a pumice ftone, found in copper, gold 
and filver mines; one fort of which is called Borax, and uied for 
foldering gold. ; 

Curyso’come [of xpuci¢ and x5un, Gr. thehair] the Herb 
Milfoil. 

Currsora’cuanum [ yeucordyera, Gr.) a kind of 
Orach. 

Curyso’LaMPis ago Gr.] a precious itone which 
fhines by Night like a Fire, but Jools pale by Day. 

Cua vso’LitHes [cdryjslire, F. grifolite, \t. erifelita, Sp. and 
Port. of ypussAsd, Gr. a precious itone of a tranfparent gold 
colour with green; a chrytolite. 

Curysoror'ta [ of xpugds and zroisw, Gr. to make] the art 
of making gold. 

Curyso'rrasus [ypusirere, of puads and regaov, Gr. 
aleck ] a precious fone of a green colour, yielding a golden 
luftre 


Curyso’prerus [of ypugds and #]ieg, Gr.] a kind of To- 
az. 
Curyso’spastus [ xpucioras@, Gr.) a precious Stone, 
fprinkled as it were with gold Sand. 
Curyso'spermon [xpusisrspuoy, Gr] the Herb Semper 
vivwm, L, ; 
canes 18 [of xpugds and dx, Gr.] a precious {tone like 
a) 
Curnysospe’name [ of xpueds Gold, and oripue, Gr. the 
Seed] the Seed of Gold. 
Curyso'xciis [with Phyfcians] an Abiconding of the Tefti- 
cles in the Belly. 
Curyso'tuares [Botany] the lefler (ort of wall penny-royal, 
penny-wort- 
Curystat, vid. Cryfal. 
Curystat [in Heraldry] in Blazonry by precious Stones is 
fometimes allow'd a Place among them, tho’ it is not properly 
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one; and is ufed inflead of Argent or Silver, and mok frequentl¥ 
Pearl. 

Curystatur'sus Hemour [of yeveaanQyy of yrve}s Gold, 
Gr.} the tran{parent Humour of the Eye. : 

Curysu’tca [of xpyeds Gold, and faxw to draw, Gr, J 
a Water with which Refners wath Gold off when mixed with 
other Metals; gua fortis; alfo a chyinical Liquor which diffal- 
vea Gold. 

Crus [cob, Sx] a yolt-head, a great-headed, chub-cheeh'd 
Fellows likewile [among Starpers ) an ignorant, unexperienc’d 
Gameller. 

Cuus, aSort of Fith that has a great Head, 

Cuu‘saepness (of cob. Sax.) the having full cheeks. 

Cuuamessa’nives, a Mabometan Sctt, who believe that 
Felus Chrif is God and the true Mefliah, the Redeemer of the 
bait but without rendring him any publick or declared Wore 

ip. 

Cuuck [imong Boys} a play as chuck farthing. 

To Ciuc [prob, of ceocan, Sax.) to flroke under the ching 
alfo to cry like a partridge. 

To Cuv’cxee, to burit out every now and then into laugh- 
ter, to laugh by fits and ftarts. 

A Ciuckie a noily, rattling, empty Fellow. 
Cuvekre Head 
A Crurr, 2 clownihh Fellow, 

Cuurry, rough, clownifl, rude. 

Ciiu’rriness, clownilbneis, furlinefs. 

Crum, a chember-teilow to a ftudent at the Univerfity. 
Cium [among the #a/gar] Tobacco tochew. 

Crump, a thick, fhort block or picce of wood. 

Ceurcn [Kerrh, Da. and L.G. Bieche, H. G. Rorich’a, 
Su. €hivieh, Tewt. cynic, Sax. of xvesexi, Gr. icil. orale} a 
Temple built and confecrated to the Honour of God, fet apart for 
divine hibit alfo a particular Affembly or congregation of 
chriftian People under the care of a Minilier. 

Church Militunt, the Affemblies of the faithful through-opt 
the Earth. 

Cuurcu Trivmpbant the church or company of the faithful 
already in Glory. 

Greck Cuugcnes 

Eastern Cruncugs $ 
tern Empire. 

Latin or Weflern Cuurcrnes, comprehends all the churches 
of France, Spain, Italy, Africa, the Nort, and all other chur- 
ches where the Latins carried their Languaye. 

Cnurcn [in Architedure } a large building, extended in 
length with nave, choir, ifles, fteeple, belfroy, &'¢. 

atéslick Cuurcn, the whole Body of the faithful through- 
out the whole World, of which Chrilt is Head. 

Simple Cuurcn, one which has only a nave anda choir,with 
ifles; that which has a row of porticoes in form, with vaulted 
galleries, and has a chapel in its pourtour. 

Crurcn in a Greek cro/s, one the length of whole crofs is 
equal to that of the nave, in which form molt of the Greek 
churches are built. 

CuurcnesseT? [g. @. churches iat acertain meafure of 

Cuuacn-sco. feed, which anciently every man ought to 
give to the church on St. Murtin's day. 

Cuuacn Service, the common-prayer, collects, &'r. ufed in 
the charch. 

Cuurcn Service, was fir fong in Exg/id in the time of king 
Edward VI. in the year 1548, who puriuing the Reformation 
his father had begun, commanded it fo to be. 

Cuurcu-Wardens, officers annually chofen by the minifters 
and veitry, to take care of the church, church-yard. parifh ac- 
counts, &’¢. tw take notice of the behaviour of the parifhioners, 
and to prefent fuch perfons as commit offences, appertaining to 
the Juriidi¢tion of the eccleliattical court, 

The nearer the Cuuvecn the farther frem God, 

Fr. Prés de Eglije, fein de Diew. Spoken to thole who ne« 
glect an Advantage when they might eafily have it. The Jta/ians 
fay likewife: Vecino alla Chiefa, dontana da Dio, It is likewile 
hit in the Teeth of thofe who living near the church, or havi 
every Opportunity of frequenting divine Service, do yet neg! 

it. 

Jo Cuuacn a Woman, to return Thanks after the Form of the 
church, for a Woman recover'd out of childbed. 

Cuurt [capl, or ceopl,a clown, Sax. Raref, Du, Merl, H. 
G. or as Cajaubon will of xu pO, Gr. a Youth ) an ill-natured, 
morofe, filiy, felfith perion, a covetous perion; with our Saxos 
Anceltors, a free tenant at will. 

Co put the Cuuat (carl. or clown) upon the @cntleman- 
To drink Small Beer after ftrong, or Ale after Wine, 

Cuu’rtisn [ccoplire, Sax.) clownith, ill natured, furly. 

Cuurcisury, clownithly. 

Cuu'ruisuness (cynlipnerye, Sax. J furlinefs, ill-natured- 
nef. 

To Cuvan [cennan, Sax. Kernen or kerrnen, Dx. O, and 
L. G.] to apne Milk ina churn, in Order to make Butter. 

2T A cuurca 


the churches of all thofe countries 
formerly fubjeCt to the Greek or Ba/- 
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A Cuvrs [copene, Six. Berne, or Beern, Du. O. and L 
G.} a Veiiel wherein Butter is made. : 

Cuves Horm [of eyppan, Sax. to turn] an Infect that turns 
about nimbly. 

To Crust, ¥. To chzofe. 

Curce [P. chil, It. prio, Sp. chylus, Le of yuate, Gr] 
(with Metirefjis) isa white Juice in the Stomach and Bowels, 
which poceeds from a light and ealy Diffolution and Fermenta- 
tion of the Viétuals. ‘This Juice mingling and fermenting with 
the Gall and pancreatick Juice, firlt pailes the /adteal Veins, Se. 
and at latt is incorporated with the Blood, 

_ Cuvtira’erous [ of cbse and facie, L. ] caufing chylifiea- 
tion. 

Cuycrrica’tion (F. ¢cbilifcazione, It.] and AQion or Fa- 
culty of changing the Food into chyle. 

Cuyto’sts [in Phyiet] the Action whereby the Aliment is 
converted into chyle or chyme in the Stomach, 

Cuyme [ yuk, Gr.) the fame as Coyle, though fome diftin- 
guith between chyle and chyme, and reftrain C+yine to the Mafs 
ot Food while in the Stomach, before it is fufficiently comminuted 
and liquefied to pafs the Py/erws into the Dasdenwm, and from 
thence into the laéeals to be further dilated and impregnated 
with the pancreatick' Juice, where it becomes cby/e. 

Cuye RE, a kind of coat or jacket; alfo a Herald's coat of 
Arms. 

Cny’mia [of xdeto melt, Gr.] is a Refolution of mixt Bo- 
dies into their Elements; and again, when it can be done, cna. 
gulation or redintegration of the fame Elements into the Bodies, 
which they contticuted before; there are two Parts of it, Solution 
and Coagulation ; by the Addition of the dradick Particle ai, it 
is calied d/chyeny. ; 

Cry’mica [of yuma, of vw, Gr.] Medicines pre- 

Cuymica’Lia § pared by Céymyjls, to be taken ina lets or 
more grateful quantity. 

Cuy’sicat [cbymigue, F. chimico, Tt. guimica, Sp. chyniens, 
L.} pertaining to chymiltry. 

Cursican Flowers, the fubtiler Parts of Bodies feparated 
from the more gros by Sublimation in a dry Form. 

Cuy’mist [copstife,F. alzuimifta,Sp. chymic#, L.] one that 

- pradtifes or is veried in the Art of Chyrijiry. 

Cuy’mistry [ yuuia, of yuuds, Gr] a Juice or the purer 
Subilance of a mixed Body, or, as fome will have it, from yew, 
Gr. to melt] an Art which teaches how to feparate the diferent 
Subftances that are found in mixt Bodies ; as Animals, Plants, 
Metals or Minerals, and to reduce them to their firft’ Princi- 
sles. 

; Cur'mosis 2 [ of yeive, Gr. to sie] a Diftortion or 

Cue’mMosis drawing Awry of the Eye-lids caufed by an 
Inflammation ; alfo an Indlammation in the Tusica cornea of the 
Eye. 

Cuysosts, the Art of preparing or making Chyme, or the fe- 
cond conco¢tion made in the Body. 

Cuymus (xvuis, Gr.] any kind of Juice, but efpecially that 
of Meat, after the fecond Digeftion, which, Leing mixed with 
the Blood, runneth through the Veins, and repairs the Walle of 
every Part. 

Craco'na [in Mu/ick Boots) a chacoon, a particular kind of 
Air always in triple Time, containing a great Variety of Hu- 
mour, contrived to a Bafs to 8 Bars. play'd feveral Times 
over; but not fo confined as the Bas of a Ground, is allowed 
to vary every Time, to humour the Triple, and fometimes to 
imitate it, Thefe Airs are commonly play'd in a brisk, lively 
Manner. 

Cipa‘rtous [cibarius, L.) pertaining to meat or food. 

Cino't [ciboule, F. jtppel, L.G. jutebel, H, G.} a kind of 
{mal] degenerate Onion. 

Cinou e’t, a young cibol. 

Crcatrice [Fr. and Ital. céeatrix, L.] a Sear, Seam, 
or Mark, remaining after a great Wound or Ulcer is healed. 

Cicatrico’se [ cicatricojus, Le} full of, or having many 
Scars. 

Cicarar'sive [with Phyfcians] deficcative, and tending to 
form a cicatrix. ° 

Cicatarcuta (with Naturalis) a little Sear, a {mall whit- 
ifh Speck in the coat of a yolk of an egg, where the the firit chan- 
ge towards the formation of the chick appears in a hatched egg, 
and is commonly called the Treddle. 

Creataix [with Surgeons] a Scar of a Wound. 

Cicataisa’ntia [with Surgeons] (uch things as by drying, 
binding and contracting, fill up ulcers with Flefh and cover them 
with a Skin, 

To Cr'catrize [cicatrifer, Fe cicatrizzare, It. cicatrifar, 
Sp. of cicatricare, L.J to clofe up a wound, to bring it to an 
ejcar. 

Ci'ceLy or Seeeet Cifely [with Botani/?s] an Herb. 

Cicer [in Botany) a tort of Pulie, like chichlingss chi- 

Ccerag = ches or vetches, L, 
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Cicrra Tartari, Pills made of Turpentine and cream of Tur. 
tar, Z, * 

Cicersi‘ta, aPlant, a Sort of Sow-thillle, L. . 

Cicero’stan Stley an cloguent, pure, rhetorical Stile 
or Manner of Exprefiion, fuch as Cicere the Reman Orator 
uled. 

Cron [ebiches, Pais ehicdes, Fe cece, It. Cieers, Da. Bis 
ther, G-} a fort of Pulte called cich-peas. 

Ci’cuLines, little ciches. 

Cr’cnory 2? (Chiccrie, F. Cicorea, It. CLicorin, Sp. Céi- 

Sorccaest cores, Port. Cicdorea, Le yezwesv, Gr.) the 
Plant wild Endive. 

To Ci'curare [eéeuraton, L.) to moke tame. 

Cicu’ta, an Herb much like our Hemlock. L, 

Cicuraata, common Hemlock, cow-weed or Cicely, Z. 

Cip, a valtant Man, a great captain. 

Ciper [eidre PF. ciclra, It, and Port. fidra, Sp.) a Wine or 
Drink made of Appels. 

Ci’peRist, one who deuls in or manages cider. 

Cr'pernin {ol cider and kin, a diminutive Termination, q.d 
fisele or frrall exder} a Liquor made of the grofs matter or cores 
and rinds of apples, after the cider is prefled out. 

Cipa’rts, a cap of State, uled among the ancient Per/ians, 

Cigiine, tee Ceiling. 

Cicece, a Wax Taper, fuch as are burnt in fome chur- 
ches, F. 

Cive’ate [with rebitea:] drapery work on pillars like the 
tops of leaves. » 

Cr'uia [Airatomy] the Eye-brows or Eye-lids, LZ. 

Cinta’re Livamestum 2 (with dratomsyts) a collection of 

Citta’ais Proceifus fmall, flender filaments or thie:ds, 
that take rife from the Twasea wera of the eve, and run thence 
towards the bunching out part of the cryfalline humour, which 
they compals in and join to it. 

Cinictan [ ot eélicives, Lat.) of or pertaining to Hair- 
cloth. 

Citivst [in Aratemy] the Eye-lid, properly the utmolt edge 
of it, out of which the hairs grow. 

Cisa [ with Arebitecis ] a moulding fomething like an Ss 
what is now called an O. G. 

Cisa‘rium? [with Arebite?s) anO.G. with the hollow 

Cima'rum $ downwards, part of the ornament of the Do- 
rick capital 5 it lands juit above the fquare, or hath a fillet over 
it. , 

Cime’tiarcn [ xesundudpyrs, Gr.) the chief keeper of 
vellments, &¢. belonging to a church; a church-war. 

cn. ' 

Cime’tiarcuy [eirediarchium, L. xequnasdeysev, Gr.J a 
jewel houte 5 alio a ae in a church. rena 

Cime'tius [xesuiasv, Gr.) a repofitory for medals. 

Cimica’Ria ee Botens?:) the Herb Flea-bane, L. 

Cimerter, a crooked {word in ufe among the Turts. 

Cimmertay, obfcure, dark that fees no Sun, fo called from 
the Crmmerii a People in Scythia, fo invironed with Hills and 
Woods and thick clouds, that the Sun never penetrated to them; 
whence comes the Proverd Cimmerian Darkness, i.e. great 
Obicurity. 

Cina 2 the fame as Quinguina or the Jefuits Bark, 

Ci a 

CrNeara 

Cy'Nana 

Cinca’rer ¢ [gxinguaginta, L- ] a Man of 50 Years of 

Cinqua Ter Age. 

Ci’scrure [ceintare, PF. cintura, It. cinfura, LJ a girdle 
or girding, 

Cixcrure [in Architefure] a ring, lift or orlo at the top 
and bottom of acolumn, dividing the fhaft at one end from the 
bale, and at the bottom from the capital. 

Ci'xper [Sinven, Sax. or of cendres, Fe ceneri, It. cenira, 
Sp. cineres, L. Athes} embers or burnt coals, 

Cinera crion é [with Cdymij?s] a reducing into, or burn- 

Cinxera'TION ing to athes, 

Cinenes claciewdati [in Chyoritry} Alhes made of Tartar, or 
the Lees of Wine burnt. 

Crineri'ria, the fame as cineritious Subftance. 

Cinerirtoussess [ of saeritius, L.} afhinels, likenefs to 
afhes. ; 

Cinert'tilous Subunce (in Anatomy] the outward, foft, 
glandulous Subltance of the Brain, fo named from its afhy co- 
Jour. 

Cine’auLent (cinerulentus, L.) fall of Athes. 

Ci’xGve [sangle, F. cinghia, It.) a Horie-girth, 

Cr'ncuium Feneris [in Chiromancy) the girdle of Finws,the 
Figure of a Semicircle drawn trom a Space between the mid- 
9 Finger to the Space between the middle Finger and Ring- 

Inger. 

C1 ‘nNamar [cismabre, F. cinalro, tal. Zinober, G.] red 
Lead, a kind of Minerals alto Vermilion; a Mineral confitting of 
Mercury and Suipbur, 


[xixdex, Gr.] the artichoke, Z. 


Ci’s. 
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Urssvanar [in Chymical Writings] is ex- + 
preticd by thele charagters. 7O=s= 

Cinsanar Native, isa Mineral, which, while it is in the 
Lump, is of a brownith colour; but when pulverized, is ofa 
very high red colour, and called Vermilion. Ie is found in all 
Quick-lilver Mines, and tt alio has Mines of its own, it may be 
eltcemed the Marcafite of Quick. filver. 

Cixxavar Arcificial [with Cbyrj2s} is a compofition of 
Brimitone and Quick-tilver fublimed together. 

Cinxapar of detincay, a Mixiure of equal Parts of 
powdered Antimony and fublimate corrofive chymicaliy pre- 
pared 

Ci'ssasost [W399 , Hed. xervetueuar, Gr. cinnamomam, 
L. cenaers, It.) a’Spice, the fecond Bark ofa Tree growing in 
fome Iflinds near Céiaa. 

Cinqual’s (Abditery Term] is an ancient Order of Battle, 
by drawing ap five Battallions fo as to make eight Lines, viz. van, 
main boiy and rear in manner following , the fecond and fourth 
Battalions form the van, the firlt and fifth the main bedy, and 
the third the rear guard or body of relerve, F 

C’txquve, the Number of 5 on dice, F. 

Cinque Fill, five leaved grats, of erg and /riifles, F. 

Cinquerotts {in Heraldry] are five leaved Grafs,and fignify 
Fert or Green. 

Cinque port, a fort of filhing net, fo named from the five 
entrances into it; being very convenient to be us’din any river 
or pond of fwilt or ttanding Water. 

Cineue Ports, five remarkable Harens lying on the Faft 
Parts of England and oppolite to France, viz. Dover, Hastings, 
Hithe, Romeey and Sandwich, to which are added as Appendages, 
Rye and Winchelfca, They are under the Juritdiction of the 
Couttable of Dover calle. William the Conqueror firtt eitablifhed 
thele fur the Security of the coalt, and the Inhabitants of them 
have many Immunities and Privileges; as that they are exempted 
from paying Sublidies; Law-fuits are try'd within their own Li- 
berties ; their Mayors and Barons carry the canopy over a King, 
&e. at coronations 5 and are placed at a Table on the King's 
right Hand, for the greater Dignity, 

Lord Warden of Cinque ports, a Governour of thofe 
Havens, who has the Authority of an Admiral among them, and 
iffues out Writs in his own Name. 

Ci'on [Scics, F.) the fame as the Uvw/a or little fiefhy cover 
of the orifice of the Windpipe. 

Cion [with Gardeners] a young Sprout, Sprig or Sucker. 

Ci'pexous, a kind of Bulruth. 

Cr'puer [cdifre, F. cipbra, L. 3ppherr, De. siffer, G. of 
TPAD, Hed. a Number] exprefs'd thus (0), a Note or charaéter 
which fignifies nothing of ittelf, yet being fet after any other Fi- 
gures it increales their Value by ‘Tens. 

‘To Crrugr [chifrer, F.) to number or calt up Accounts. 

Cipures, Flourtthes of Letters comprifing a Perfon’s Name 
or fome fhort Sentence 3 alfh a fecret charaéter agreed on be- 
tween two Perlons for the Writing of Letters to give Intelligen- 
ce, Ge. 

Crener Sade a fingie Key) is one in which the fame cha- 
ra¢ter is con! et uted to exprefs the fame Word or Letter. 

Ctrner [with a double Key] is one in which the Alphabet ot 
Key is changed in each Line or each Word, and wherein are 
inferted characters of no fignificancy to amule or perplex the 
Meaning. 

Ci’ppus [with Arcbite@s] a Pillar with an Infcription or 
Grave-ftone. L. 

Ci'prus [with Aatiguaries ) a littles low column erefted in 
great Roads or other Places with an Infcription to direét the Way 
to Travellers, or to preferve the Memory of fomething remarka- 


Cirrus Se Antiquity) a wooden Inftrument wherewith cri- 
minals and Slaves were punithed. 

Circe'xstan Games, certain exercifes or Plays, exhibited by 
the Ancients in the Circus at Rome in Imitation of the O/ympick 
Games in Greece. 

To Ci’nctnate [ circinaturt, L. ] to make a circle with a 
Pair of compaties. 

Cr’rctnatep, turned or compafied round. 

Circina TION, acircling or turning round, 

Ci'rcius, one of the Winds. 

Cincre [cercie, F. circulo, It. and Sp. Circkel, Dus Fire 
ebel, G. cipcol, Sax. circielus, L.) a compafs or Ring. 

Crrcre [in Geometry] a plain Figure bounded with one only 
Line, and to which all the Lines that can be drawn froma Point 
in the Middle of it are equal to another. 

Cincre of perpetual Apparition, one of the leffer circles pa- 
rallel to the Equator, being defcrib’d by any Point of the cdef- 
tial Sphere, which toucheth the Northern Point of the Horizon, 
and is carried about {with the diurnal Motion ; all the Stars in- 
cluded within this circle never fer, but are always vilible above 
the Horizon. ' 
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Crrerne of rhe Ejyuant fin the Prolemaick SyPem) a circle des 
feribed im the center of the Equant; the chief Ufe of which is té 
find the Variation of the firlt Inequality, 

Circres of Excgrfion, are circles paralle! to the ecliptick, and 
at fuch a Diftance from it, that the Excurfions of the Plinet ta- 
wards the Poles of the Ecliptick may be included within it 5 
which are fixed at ten Degrees. 

Cracias of sititade, otherwile called Almicanters, are 
circles parallel to the Horizon, having their common Pole 
in = Zenith, and fill diminishing as they approach the Ze- 
nith. 

Circres of Latitude, are great circles parallel to the Plane of 
the Ecliptick pafling through the Poles of it, and through every 
Star and Planet. 

Cincres of Longitude fon Globe] are great circles paffing 
through the Star and the Pole of the Ecliptick, where they de- 
termine the Longitude of the Star, reckoned from the Beginn- 
ing of dries, On thete circles are reckoned the Latitudes of the 
Stars, 

Horary Ctneves [in Dialling) are the Lines which fhew the 
Horny on Dials, tho’ theie are not drawn circular, but nearly 

rait. , 

Circres of Potion, are circles paffing through the common 
Interie¢tions of the Horszena and Meridian, and through any De- 
gree of the Eeliptick, or the centre of any Star or other Point in 
the Heavens, and are ufed for finding out the Situation and Po- 
fition of any Star. 

Cincre of perpetwal Oceultation [Afronomy] a circle of a like 
Diltance from the mes and contains all thofe Stars which 
never appears in our Hemifphere. 

Diwrnal Cincres [Afrensery) are immoveable circles fuppof- 
ed to be deferib'd by the feveral Stars and other Points of the 
Heavens in their diurnal Rotation round the Earth. 

Polar Crrcres [.4frenomy] are immoveable circles parallel to 
the Equator, and at a Diftance from the Poles equal to the grea- 
teit Declination of the Ecliptick. 

Parallel Cikeres, are fueh as are decribed with the fame 
Point, asa Pole iu the Superticies of the Sphere, the greatelt of 
all thefe Parallcls isa great circle, and the nearer they are to ore 
of their Poles, the les they are" ° 

Vertical Cuncres [in Aifronomy) are great circles of the Heav- 
tns, interfecting one another in the Zenith and Nadir, and con- 
fequently are at right Angles with the Horizon. 
© Cincre of the Heavens [Hieroglyphically) was adored by the 
ancient Egyptians as an Expreflion of the Divine Maycity. “The 
Roundnels of the Elements being a Refemblance of his Power 
and Perfcétions; the Light of his Wiidom, and the celeftial Heat 
of the Tendernefs of his Love. 

Circre P Pbyficks) is underftood among the Scboolmen of 
the Viciflirude of Generations arifing one out of another. 

Crrcre [in Logic) the Fault of an Argument that fuppoles 
the Principle it fhould prove, and afterwards proves the Principle 
by the ‘Thing it feem'd to have proved. 

Circres of the Empire, are the Provinces or Divifions of 
the Empire of Germany, of which there are to in Number. 

Pormal Circe i Logie) is that which in two reciprocal 
Syllogifms begs the Medivm, which is the next caufe of the grea- 
ter extreme. 

The material Ctrcue [in Legicks] confifts of two Syllogifms, 
the Former whereof proves the caufe by the Effect; and the Lat. 
ter the Effeét by the caute. 

Cirere at Court, the Affembly of Gentlemen or Ladies 
who furtound the King or Queen at their Lesée, or in the with- 
drawing Room. 

A Cixcxe is a proper Emblem of the Duration of Things. 

Cr‘acret, a kitchen utenfil to fer adifh on the table, 

Cincoce’Le [xspxoxnan, Gr.) a {welling of the feed-vefiels 
in the Scrotum. 

Ci'ncos [xipx@, Gr.) a Dilatation or Swelling of the Veins 
crooking or winding, and arifing in one or more Parts of the 
Body,fo much that the Veins threaten a Rupture: 

Cr'xcuir [F. crcwite, It.and Sp. cirewitus, L.] a going ab- 
out, a compafs; allo the journies of the Judges twice a year to 
adminiiter futtice in feveral countics, 

Circuit, the circuits of the Judges were firlt appointed by 
King Henry 11, who in the 21ft Year of his Reign divided the 
wholeKingdom into fix circuits, appointing three Judges to every 
circuit, who fhould twice every Year ride together, and hear and 
determine caufes; which cuftom is flill obierved, tho’ there is 
fome Alteration in the Number of the Judges, and fhires of the 
circuits. 

Circur’rion, a fetching a compafs, or going about, Z. 

Circuitry of Adion ( Law Term) a longer courfe of pro- 
cceding than is neceflary to recover any Thing fued for. 

Cracurar [circulaire, F, circulare, It. circular, Sp. circu 
Jaris, L.) round, that is in the Form of a circle, 

Ci’rcutar Letters, Letters directed to feyeral Perfons whe 
have the fame Iatergit in the fame Affair. 

Ci'neuLar 
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Cr'rneviar Swiling, is that which is performed in the Arch 

of a great circle. ee 
TrRCULA'RITY, CIPCUIATHE!S. ise 

Care tae Lines {with Mathematicians} are fuch ftrait Lines 

as are divided in the Livilicns made inthe Arch ofa circle, fuch 
7 Tancents, Secants, &e. 

se ri Coban Numbers [in Arithmetick] are fach whofe Powers 

end inthe Roots themfelves, as § whole Square is 25 and cube 

125, and 6 whofe Square is 36 and cube 216. : 

Cracunar Velsity [in the New Ajtronomy) a Term fignify- 
ing that Velocity of any janet, or revolving Body , that Is mea- 
fured by the Arch of a circle. 

CimeuLarLy, in a circular Manner. 

To Cracutate [circulatum, L.] to go or move round. 

Cracuna’Tion (F. circolazione, It. of circulatio, L.) the 
Motion of that which circulates. ; foe 

Circutation [with Chymijtr] a particular Motion given to 
Liquors; which is excited by Fire, and caufes the Vapours to 
rife and fail to and fro. : ; 

‘Ciacuca’Tion of the Blood, a continual Motion of it,pafling 
from the Heart through the Arteries, and returning back to the 
Heart through the Veins. : 

Cracutarorium [with Chymifs) a Glafs-vellel wherein 
the Liquor infufed, by its Afcending and Defcending, rolls about 
as it were in acircle, L. 

Ci'RcuLaATORY [cireulatorius, L.] that circulates thro’ the 
Veins. : 

Circuratory Letters, the fame as circular Letters. 

” Crrcura’tum Minus [with Chymijts] the Spirit of Wine. 

Cracutcarsess [ of circwlaris, Le circulaire, F.) Round- 
wiles Lus [with Chymijfs] a round Inilrument made of 
Tron for the cutting off the Neck of Glais-vefiels. I'he Opera- 
tion is performed thus. The Initrument being heated, is ap- 

plied to the Glafi-veffel, and is kept there till it grows hot, and 
then with fome Drops of cold Water, or a cold Biutt upon it, it 
flies in Picces. And this is the Way they cut off the Necks of 
3 and cucurbits. 

“ore us decennovenalis (with Afronomers] the golden 
Number, or a Period or Revolution of ig Years, invented to 
make the Junar Year agree with the folar ; so that at the End of 
it the new Moons happen in the fame Months, and on the fame 
Days of the Month, and the Moon begins again her couric with 
the Sun. This is called Circulus Metoniezs, from Meton the In- 
ventor of it, and fometimes Exnedecateris, 

Ciracum, is a Latin Prepofition u‘ed in the compofition of 
Englith Words,and fignifies about, as in the following Examples. 

‘rreumace NTES Mujcali (with Anatomifts) certain oblique 
Muicles of the Eyes, fo called from their helping to wind and 
turn the Eyes round about ; 

Cigcuma MBIENT [circumambiens, L.] encompafling round, 
or flowing about, an Epithet mott commonly applicd to the Air 
and other Fluids. 

Circuma MBlenTNess, the encompafling round. 

To CrrcuMa’MBULATE [ circumambulatum, L.J] to walk 
round about. es: 

> Lil » £. 

See MCRLLIO'NES, erect of Chrifians in Africa in St. 
Augajiin's Time, who ftrolled about from Place to Place, and in 
order to gain repute, would either lay violent handson themiclves, 
or getothers to killthem- sche Nik da aes 

To Ci/acumcist eee Fr. circencidere, It. circunei- 
dar. Sp. cireumeifum, .] to cut round about. ae 

Cincumci'sion [circoncifion, F. csrconcifione, It. circuncifiin, 
Sp. of cireumcifia, L.) a cutting round about, commonly uied 
for the cutting away a part of the prepuce or double skin, which 
covers the Penis, a ceremony 10 ule among the Jews and 
Turks. ; 

Lu’sion, a fhutting or enclofing all about, Z. 
aac oupe elke { circumduétilis, L.] caly to be let ab- 


out. : 
mpvu’cT10N, a leading about. 
pci ERRA’TION, @ wandering about, L. ; 
CircuMPERENCE [circonference, F, _circonferenza, It. ¢ir- 
cumferincia, SP- of circumferentia, L.] circuit or compas. 
Cincumrerence [in Geom,] is the outermoft bounding line 
in figure ; but it more properly belongs to the perime- 


The CARCUMFERENCE Of every Circle Lamong Geomutri- 
cians] is fuppofed to be divided into 360 equal Parts eall'd 
which are fuppos'd to be divided into 60 equal Parts 

call'd Minutes. a ; 

CircumFere’xtor, an Initrument ufed in in farveying of 
Land. : ; 

Cr RcumPrex [circonflexe,F. circonflefo, It. circumflexe, 
Sp. of circumflexns, L.) bowed or bended about. ; 

A Circumrysx [ with Grammarians ] an Accent which 
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being placed over a Syllable makes it long, as (“) in Greek, and 
(*) in Latin. 

CincumFivu’ent? [cirenmfacns, or cireurfiuns, L.] flow- 

Circumriu'ous§ ing about, 
ase acumPLu‘ousness[of circumfluus, L.] the Flowing round 
about. 

Circumrora’neous [ cireumforaneus, of circum about and 
foruma Market, &e. L.] that which goes or is carried about 
Markets, &e. 

eens [ circumfufus, L.] poured or fhed round 
about, 

Crrcumeu’ston, a pouring round about. 

Circumeyra’tion, the wheeling Motion of any Body 
round a centre. . 

Crrcumya’cent [cireumjacens, L.) lying round about. 

Circumince’ssion [in Tées/gy] a Term uted to exprefs 
the reciprocal Exitkence of the three Perions of the Trinity in 
each other. 

Cracumjovia'tists [with Afromomers ] Jupiter's Satelli« 
tes, certain Stars that attend on the Planet Jupiter. 

Circumition, a going about. Z. 

Circumtica'TIoN, a Binding or Tying round abour, Z, 

Cicumossa'Lts, the fame as Perioleum. 

Circumtocurion [ circenloeution, F. circonlocuzione, Teal. 
circumlocacion, Sp. of circwmlotutio, L. } a circuit or tone of 
words uled, aled either when a proper term is not at hand to ex- 
pre(s a thing naturally and immediately by, or when a Perlon 
chooles not to do it out of relpect, Ge. 

Pr hacia a tolding, winding or rolling round 
about. 

Circumpo’iar Stars [with Afronomers] are fuch Stars as 
being pretty near our North Pole, move round it, and in our 
Latitude do never fet or go below the Horizon. 

CixcumPosi'tton, a laying round about, L. 

Cracumpost tion {in Gardening) a kind of laying, when 
the mould is born up to the bough, which is to be taken off by 
an old hat, root or ttrong piece of old coarie-cloth. 
or xcumPota' TION, a Drinking round from one to another, 

t. 

Ciracumra’sion, the thrufting forward of bodies; which 
are moved by thole that lie round them. 

Circumresi’stency, a round refifling,or a Refiftance 
round about, 

To Cixcumseripe [ ¢irconferire, F. circonferivere, It. of 
circumserivere, Ly) written or drawn round about. 

Ciacumscaisen [with Geometricians] a Figure is aid to 
be circumfcribed, when either the Angles, Sides or Planes of the 
rata Figure touch all the Angles of the Figure which is in- 

cribed. 

J de CrrcumscriBen /otally [with Philofopbers] is faid of 
a Body, when it has a certain and determinate Usi, or Place, 
with refpeét to the circumambient or encompafling Bodies. It is 
the fame as so be im Place circumjeriptively. 

Cixcumscat neo Hypertola [with Methematicians) an Hy- 
perbola that cuts its own A/ymptotes, and contains the parts cut 
off within its own proper ipace. 

Crrcumscri’BEDNEss [of circum and /criptus, L.) the being 
circumscribed. ‘ 

Internal Cineumscni'pt1on, is that which appertains to 
the eilence and quality of every body, whereby it hath a deter- 
minate extenfion, bound and Figure. 

Cirncumscriprion [ circonferizione, It. of circum/criptio, 
L.]} the Act of circum/fcribing. 

Cracumscarprion [with Plil/ophers] is the termination, 
certain limits or bounds o! any natural body, 

External CincumMscri'PTion, is referred to the Place in 
which any Bedy is confined, and is otherwife termd decad. 

Ci‘rcumsrecr [ circonfpett, F. circon{petta, It. circonfpéte, 
Sp. of circuimjpectws, L.) confiderate, wary, wile. 

CincumsPs’ction [circon/pe@ion, F. circon{pecion, It. of 
circum/peftio, L.] a looking round about, warinels, a marking 
and confidering diligently. . 

Ci’rncumsrectLy, confiderately, warily. 

Ci'ncumsrectness [circum/peétion, F.) cireurm{pettion. 

CIRCUMSPE'CTIVELY, a3 a thing is faid to be in a Place 
circum/peaively, when it has a certain and determinate Ubi, or 
Place, with relpeét to the circumambient or encompafling bodies. 
: | eepiaani hana [ circum/picuus, L.) to be feen on all 

Se 

Cr’ncumstance [circonftance,F. circenflenza, It. circu 
flincia, Sp. of circum/tantia, L-] a particularity that accompanies 
any aétion, as time, place, Or. 

CincumsTancen, that is under or attended with circum- 

ces. 

Circumstances, the incidents of an event, or the parti- 
cularities that accompany an action. 

Circumstances [ with Mera/i?s ) fuch things, that tho’ 
they are not effential to any action, do yet fome way aficct it. 

CIRCUM- 
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Cincemstances properly moral [in Erhictt] are fuch as do 
really influence our aétions, and render them more good or evil 
than thev would be without fuch circumftances. Which wri- 
ters of Erdicks fum up in this verie, 

Quis, quid, quibus auxiliis, eur, quomode, quando. 

Ciacumsrances purely phyjical [in Ethicks] fuch as do not 
connect any moral good or evil with the aétion ; as, if a perton 
kills another, whether he kills him with the right hand or the 
leit. 

CincumMsTasTiaL [circumfancial, Sp.] relating to, or at- 
tended with circumftances. 

Ciacumsranriacty, particularly, attended with circum: 
ftances. 

Crxncumstantia‘Lity 2 the quality of that which is 

CikcuMSTA NTIALNESs § circumflantial: 

"o CLRCUMSTAN’TIATE ? circonfiancier, F.] to defcribe a 
thing by or with its circumitances. 

De SLccMnkieiek: [i.e of thofe sagen, Doggie! a 
term ufed for the fupplying and making up the number of ju- 
ries, in cafe any of thofe empanelled do not appear, or thofe 
who do appear are challenged by either profecutor or Prifoner. 
Law Term. 

_ Circumva’cast [cirtumzegans, L.] wandering about. 

To Cincemva LLaTe [circumeacl, It.] to intrench round 
about. 

Cigcumva tua’tion [ circenvallation.F. circomvallazione, 
It, circunvalacion, Sp. of cir , L.) in Fortification; as the 
line of Circumvaliation, is a line or trench ufually about 12 foot 
wide and 7 foot deep, cut by the befiegers and bordered with a 
— or brealt-work, fo a3 toencompats all their camp, to de- 

ud it againit any army that may atcempt fo relieve the place, 
and alfo to ftop deferters. 

Circumvs'crion, a carrying about, LZ. 

To Ciacumve’nt [cirtonvemr, F. circonvenire, It. circum 
ventum, Supine, L.] to come about ; alfo to over-reach, to de- 
ccive, to difappoint, 

_Crrcumve wtion [ circonvention, F. circonvenzione, It. of 
circumventio, L.] a dilappointing, over-reaching, decciving, 
cheatings cozenage, deccit. 

To Ctrceumve'sr [eircumzeflire, L ] to clothe about. 

_ Crrcumuspura'tion, a flowing or rolling round about af- 
ter the manner of waves. 

Cixcumvots’riox, a flying round about LZ. 

To Circumvo'.vz [ sircumoolvere, L. } to 
round about. 

Circumvotu'rion [circumvolution, F. circonvoluzione, It, 
of L.] a rolling, wheeling, or turning about. 

Ciacusvotutions, [in Arebitetture) the tarns.of the fpi- 
ral line of the. Joaick order. oy? oF 

Cixcus [in Rome] a {pacious place between the ‘mounts Pa: 
fatine and Aventine, invironed with buildings in ‘the form of a 
circle, for the exhibition of publick plays; round it was the am- 
phitheatre, in which were galleries and boxes for the {peftators 
to fit or ftandin. This was fir begun to be built by Targui- 
azius Prifcus; but was afterwards adorn’d and render'd more ftate- 
| omg beautiful by the emperors Claudius, Caligula and Helioga- 

J. 


, Ci’e xt, curls or locks. of hair’ curled or frizzled ; alfo the 
creft of feathers on the heads of fome birds, L. 


Crani’ceaous [cirriger, L. i led locks 
Yaaro [eirrig ] bearing cur or crefts 


Ciaat [with Botani?s) thofe fine hairs or {pri which 
fome plants falten rr in order to fappant ten ta creep- 
ing as ivy, &e, ' 

Crrsoce’Le [xgaexaian, of xigaG a dilatation of a veiny and 
xnan a ry » Gr.) a dilatation of the fpermatick veins, or a 
{welling of the veffels about the tefticles, that prepare the Semens 
fo that it fometimes appears like a third teltidle, — 

Cr'nsos [xipe@, Gr.} a crooked fwollen vein, a fort of 
fwelling, when a vein by reafon of the foftne(s of its coat, is 
— out with much thick blood, and feems as if it would 

r ; 

Cisa’tping, on this fide of the Alps. 

CIsars 

Crsers § Steel, for cutting. It has no fingular Number, . 

Ctsst'rus [xscJirus, Gr ) a white and shining precious ftone, 
having the figure of ivy-leaves allover it, 

Cissa’metuos [with Bet.) the herb called Helxine, L. 

Cissa'utuemus [xsogdvaeuG, Gr.) the herb briony or 
wild-vine, Z. 

_ Cissor’p [in Geometry) an algebraick curve, peculiarly called 
the Cifsid & Discles, Sale : ‘ 

C1‘ssos[xiee@, Gr.) the herb ivy ; efpecially that which 
grows without a fupport, 2. 

Ci’sra, a chet or coffer, Z. 


Cista’ ¢ [with Surgeons] a tumour, where the obfiru@ed 


roll or turn 


Crist matter collects as in a bag, which may be all taken 
Cisrut’') out at-once.  ~ 


[cifeaux, F. cefoje, It} a known Inftrument of | 


cI 


Ctsta cratim [O/4 Lew] i. ¢. the chelt of grace, a 
church-coffer where the alms-money was kept. 

Cisre’ncian Mons, an order of monks founded in the year 

1098, 
Cisrenw [ciferne, F, and G. ciferna, It. Sp. and L.) a 
place under or in the ground for the preferving of rain-water $ 
allo a veflel of lead to keep a thock of water for houfhold ufe; an 
utenfil to put bottles or glaffes. in. 

Cisrexns [with Confectioners] a portable inftrument in form 
of a box, into which creams or jellies are put, in order to be 
iced over. 

Ctr, for Citszen, generally ufed opprobrioufly. 

Ci’raven [citedella It, citadedle, F. tiudadéla, Sp. citadel, 
G.] a fort of 4, §, or 6 ballions, ereéted near a city on the 
molt advantageous ground, that it aay command it, in cale of a 
rebellion. 

Cita’Tion, a citing or quoting a paflaze out of a book, &¢,- 

Crrarion [F, citazione, It. citacidn, Sp. of citatic, Li} 
in Law, is a jummons to appear before an ecclefiailical judge. 

To Cire [eitare, L. citer, F. citér, Sp.) to quotes in Lew, 
to fummons to appear at an ecclefialtical court. 

Citizen [civts, L. cittoyen, F. cittudinc, It. cindadane,Sp. 
tidadam, Port.) an inhabitant of a city, ora freeman of it. 

Ci’rizensuip, the dignity or privilege of a citizen. 

Cirra’co, the herb Balm. 

Cirri’ne [of citriaws. L.) of or pertaining to, or of the 
colour of a Pome-citron. 

Ci"rron [F. cedrone, It. cidrom, Sp. cidram, Port. citram, 
L.] alarge kind of lemon. 

Ci'rrut [citrouille, F. citrulum,L.) a large kind of pum- 
kin, or cucamber of a pumkin colour. 

Cirrus [in Botany] the citron-tree, 

Ci’rrexn [cifre, F. cetdra, It. citola, Sp. cpfer, Du. cit 
nat, G. of cithara, L.) a kind of mufical inflrument, 

Ci'ty [civitar,L. cité,F. citta, It. ciudad, Sp. cidada, 
Port.) a great walled town, but itis more cipecially applied to a 
co town, that has a bifhop’s fee and a cathedral church. 

his diftinétion between city and town is not always obferv'd; 
for we fay, the Town of £/y, tho’ a Bilhop's See j and the ci- 
ty of We/lminjer, tho’ none. 

Citra [with Phyfciaws) a fault in the appetite, aswhen wo- 
men long for things that are not fit to be eaten, as chalk, coals, 
&r. the green-ficknels, 

Ci'ves, a fort of wild-leeks, 

Ci'ver [civerse, F. xibetso, tle. eivet, Du. sibet, G. of xix 
betbum, L.} a perfume like musk, made of or being the exere- 
ment of the Civet-Cat. 

Civer [{ with French Cooks.) a particular way .of dreffing 
chickens, hares &¥¢, firfl frying them brown in lard, and then 
fiewing them in broth. 

» Cr'viex [civigue, F. civio, It. sivicas, L.] belonging to a 
citys 

b Cites Crown, 2 garland that was given by 
the Romans to a brave foldier who had faved the 
life of a fellow citizen, or refcued him after he 
had’ been taken prifoner. This crown was a 
made of oaken leaves, with the acorns on them, . " 

if they could be had. becaufe that tree was dedicated to Fupi- 
ter, who was elteemed the prote¢tor of cities and their inhabi- 
tants. Fare 

Civit, a term oppofite to criminal and ecclefiaftical. ' 

Cr’vit [F- Sp. and Port. civile, It. of sividis, L.] coure 
ee eas se poll 

CivIL, in its general fenfe is fomething that re! the poli- 
cy, publick good or repofe of slaps, ate 

» Civin Day [with Afrenomers] is one that contains juft 24 
hours, rec from 12 a clock at noon or night to 12 a clock 
the next noon or night; in which {pace of time the equinoéti 
makes daily one revolution on the poles of the world. 

Civit Death, is when a Perfon is cut off from civil Society 
by being fentenced to perpetual Baniihment, to the Gallics, er 
to working in the Mines. i 

Civin Lew [in a proper Senfe},is the peculiar Law of any 
State, country or city. © ae 

Crvis Law [in its general Senfe } is underltood of a Body of 
Laws, out of the beft of the Reman and Grecian Laws, 
which in the main was received throughout all the Reman Do- 
minions for upwards of 1200 years, and is ftill obferved in feve- 
ral Parts of Europe. This Body of the Civil Lew is divided inte 
3 Volumes; viz. the Pamdeé?s or Dige/ls, the Code and the Jn- 





flitutes, to which the Authenticks are added, thefe Authenticks 


were the Inftitutions of the Emperor Jujlinian, 
Civit War, a War carried on between two Faétions in the 
wciven tan atta hel’ hat which is appointed 
tvin Year, is the legal Year, or that which is appoi 
every State to be ufed within its Dominions, fo tecped in de 
tradiftinétion to the natural Year, which is exa¢tly meafured by 
the Revolution of the heavenlyBodies ; and thus the Year begins 
with us at 25th of March, and always contains 365 civil 
2 


Days, 


CL 


which contains 366. 


Dacs, except in the Leap-year, . 
or Student of the civil 


Civa'Lian, a Dottor, Profetior 
aWe . 
- Dietcece (civilité, F, civilita, Ie. civilidad, Sp. of 

Ciu'vitness é civilitas, L.] courteous Behaviour, Gent- 
Jenefs ; Behaviour like fellow citizens, ; 

"The Ancients reprelented Civility, ora courteous Behaviour, 
by a child fitting on a Dolphin; or by a Woman handiomely and 
tnodeltly cloath'd, and her Face cover'd with a Veil. 

Civentsa’tion [Law Term] a Law Agt of Juitice, or 
Judgment which renders a criminal Procefs, civil. 4 

To Crvinize Sigal F. civilizare, It.] to make civil, 
gourteons or tractable s to foften or polifh Manners, 

Civinty, courtcoufly, kindly. 

To Crack [clettian, C.Brit. claguer, F. quaethelen, Du.) 
to rattle, {aup or make a fhrill Noife, 

Cracn crest, fee Barnacles. 

A Crack, a Prattler, a talkative Perfon. ; 
“Fo Chacx, Wool, is to cut off the Sheeps Marks, by which 
it weighs lel, and yields lef cuftom. 

The Crack of a Mill. 

Cia, Vv. te eloath. 

Cra'pus*(Old Rec.) a Wattle or Hurdle, L. 

To Craim { clamer, O. F. now only us'd in compofites, of 
clantre, L. -to ory aloud) to lay cliim tw, to challenge or de- 

nd. 

4 Crat, achallenge or demand. 

A Craim [ in Law iF challenge of Intereft to any Thing, 
thats m the Podleflion of another sa claim made from Time to 
‘Time within a Year and a Day to Land or other Thing, which 
on fome Accounts cannot be recovered without Danger. 

CrarMaste, that may be claimed. oe 

Crairm ouscure [F. céurofeure, It.) a Term ufed in Paint- 
ing, for the Art of diftributing to advantage the Lights and 
Shadows of a Piture, both as to the calting of the Eye,and the 
Efv@ of the whole Piece; alfo a particular Sort of Graving. — 

To Cra’sper [of clyman, Sex.) to climbor getup. 

' Crame’a adrsittenda. im itinere, &c. a Writ whereby the 
King commands the Jutlices in Eyre to admit one’s claim by an 
Attorney, ‘who 4 — in the King's Service, and cannot 

m his‘own Perion. : : 
me mx [of clamean, Sex. to dawb with clammy Matter J 

ih, ticking. ar. j 
Bi a m4 ce (of clamean, Sax.] abeingclammy, —. | 

Cra’monous [ecamo/us, L noity, full of clamour. 

‘MOROUSLY, ina nolly manner. © 
See aati. [of clamor, L.J Noifinefs. ; 
To Cra’Mour [c/amare, L.) to make a noiie, complain of, 


intt. . 
casaeul F.iclamore, It. clamor, L.J a noife, 


. 


~ A’Cra’mour [clamexr, 


» abawling. . 
Wcuceile a Ship) is a Piece of ‘Timber applied to a 
Maft or Yard to ftrengthen it, and hinder the Wood from 


gree ss little Piece of Wood, im the Fafhion of a Wheel, 
uled inftead of a Pulley ina Mortice. — 
Cra‘mpine [with Joiners) a particular manner of letting 
“boards one into another to keep them from warping. 
Cramponte’r [with sar depoce’ ] a long jointed Horfe, one 
ole patterns are long, flender and over-pliant. 
Raya lero patel glann, C. Bri. a plat of ground, i. ¢. 
thofe that dwell upon the fame {pot of graund) a family or tribe 
amarig- the S¢ors. “. : ; . 
Cra'wevLar [elaneularivs, L.} fecret; private, . 
». Quanpe’sti Ne (clandofin, PF. clandejlino, Ital. and Sp. of 
clandefl tvs, 'L.} done in fecret, private, or hugger mugger, with- 
‘cout the knowledge of parents or fuperiors, contrary to the prohi- 


bi i of the Law. ’ . 
; “Orpups'et NELY, i, contrary to Law or cuftom. 
» A Crane [elangor, L.) the found of « Trumpet. 


To Crane [e/ungere, L.} to found like a Trumpet. 

\ Gatun hing, dead Noi like that of Fetters or Iro: 
To CLank, to give or make fach a — re ; 
To CraP , Sax. tlappen, Du. : Bloppen, 

L.G.: n PG. ne 

to mike a‘noify Sound by hitting againft any Thi 
To Cuxp she; to a the Hands by way of Applaufe; alfe 

‘to ive one the Dileate. 7 ‘ 

~ Jo Cvar (or lay) any Thing om, or together. 

* Fo Cua up, or bate any Thing. fh * 

A Car, a {welling in the groin and privities. 

* A-CLa®, a noife by hitting againt. 

A CuapP [with Fadoners] the nether part of the beak of an 

awk. ae . 

CuAP BOARD, a board ready cut for the cooper’s ule, 

«. Crap net; Se. adevice for catching of larks. 

A-Crar Trap, a name given to the rant and rhimes that dra- 
tmatick pocts, to pleale the attors, let them go off withs as much 


O.and . 


CL 


asto fay, a trap to catch a clap by way of applaufé from the 
Spectators at a play. 

CLarperpuczions, Beggars born and bred fo. 

Cra'prers of Coney [ Clapier, F.] a place underground, 
where rabbets breed. 

oon {ilepel, Dv. wloeppel, G.] a Hammer or Striker 
of a Bell. 

The Curarrer [Slapper, G.) ofa Mill. 

weg { of clappan, Sax.] a ftriking together of the 

nds, &e, 

Crarencie’vx, the fecond King at Arms appointed by King 
Edward 1V. on the Death of his Brother the Duke of Clarence, 
his Office is to Marfhal and ditpofe the Funerals of all Knights and 
ar ay on the South of the River Trent. 

La’net [elairet, F. prob of e/arws, L. clear) a general 
— of the red ao in France. 

Lare'tum [O/d Law) a Liquor made of Wine and Honey, 
clarified by Beilin . "ye 

Cra‘xicorps, a kind of mufical Intrument. 

Craririca’tion [ chiarificazione, It. clarificacitn, Sp. of 
clarificatio, L.) (in Pharmacy) is the making of Liquors and Jui- 
ces clearer. 

To Cra’airy (clarifier, F. chiarificare, It. clarificar, Sp. 
of clarificare, L.-) to render Liquors, Syrups, é&'¢. clearer; alle 
to grow clear, 

_ Charica’tion [in the Roman Law] a Demand of Satisfice 
tion for an Injury offered or done, and a Proclaiming of War 
ae f a Inia - — or Reprifal, L. 

Larine [in Freaed Heraddry) a Term usd to expres 
lar = Bells — the Neck of any heah pba 

- Cta'rion [{elatron, F. chiarina, It. clarin f 

a fore of fhrill sail , faa 


Cra’nrom [in Heraldry) fee the Figure. 





“aaa [«bierita, It. of cleritar, L. ] clearnefs, bright- 


Crarma’rTHEN [Scotch Law] a Term ufed for the Warrant- 
ing ftdfen Goods. 

CLano onscuno, the fame as clair obfcwre; alf a Defign 
—s of only two colours, black and white, or black and yel- 


» Chany [clarea, It. and Sp] a fort of Herb. 
To Crasu [&leften, Dx. not improbably of xaa~e, Gr] to 
make a confufed Noife, to beat againit; to wrangle, te difa- 


gree. 

Cra’sts fof xadw, Gr. to break] a Fracture, Anat. 

Cra’sHi NG, a Noife of two Swords, &e. one hitting againft 
another; allo a Difagreement. ' 

To Crase [prob, of cleopan, Sax. or of gefpen, Du: to buck- 
Je) to buckle; alfo to embrace. te) oe 9% 

A Crasp (gefpe, Du. a Buckle) a fort of faftening for a 
ment, a endl &ve. asa Buckle. ' 5 ~ 

Cra’spens [with Botan.) thofetendrels, ligaments or threads 
wherewith certain plants take hold of trees or other things near 
them, for their fupport. : 

Crasr Nails, Nails whofe heads are brought inte a narrow 
compafs, fo that they will fink into the wood. : 

Crass (e/afe, B. It. and ri of clafis, L,) «form in afthooal ; 
an order or rank; alfo a diftribution of perfons and a accord- 
ing to their feveral de; and natures; alfo an aflembly of divi- 
nes in the proteftant church of France. 

Cra’ssick [«lafigue, F. elaffico, It. and Sp.’ of elaffiens, 

Cia’ssicat L.]} of or pertaining to a or claia. 

Cras'stcan Authors, fach as are of credit and authority in 
the {chools. . 

To Cura’trer (prob. of klatteren, Du. kloeteren, O. and 
L. G.] to make a rattling noife ; alfo to prattle or difpure. 

A Cra’treRr [ot cleanup, Sex, Rater, De. bloeter, O.and 
L, G.) a rattling noife, 

Cra‘tTERING [clappunge, Sax.) a clatter or rattling noife. 

Crariso’nous [clariforus, L.] founding loud or fhrill. 
os ttups [¢éeritude, L.) clearnefs, {plendour, bright- 


Cia‘THRATED et L,] crofs-barred, 

Cravu’pent [clavdens, L.) fhatting or clofing. 

Craupent Maujcles [Anatomy] certain Mufeles which fhut 
the eye-lids, being placed between the inner membrane ef that 
part, and the flefhy membrane. 

Crau'pere [in encient Deeds] to turn open fields into clofes 
or inclofures. 

To Craupica’re (clawdicare, L.] to halt, to limp. 

Craupica’Tron, a halting or going lame, L. 

Cra’ve, v. Jo Cleave. 

Cravecy’MBAL [clavis-cymbalo, It.) a herd. 

Cravetva’tus [with Besanifr] the herb trinity or hearts- 

Cc, . 

CLA'VER 


CL 


"ver Grafi? [cloepen-pyne, Sev, - Sieber, Du. klee, 
eels ost Bias ld ci or ialec.Gcafs, G.) a kind 

ved Grafs, that bears a Flower. 7 ; 
af pes (g-4 the Keys of the Jisu/] a Term uted 
in the Ifle ot Man, tor 12 Perions to whom 4il doubtful and 


‘ referred, ; 
weigh pee ges as Serjentia clavice [ Of7 Lass] the Ser- 
Mace, 
Ch odio or Anatom. elaviculi, L.] the 2 channel 
bo _ 2 {mall bones which fatten the thoulder-bones, and breaile 
tia ‘and are as it were a key fituated at the bafis or bottum of 
re the brett. ria 
pay ee ate (with Berami?s} the tendril or young fhoot of 
a vine, which takes hold of any thing it can reach, L, 
Cravi'cuLa [with Anatom ijtz} two little bones that are fi- 
tuated at the batts of the neck above the brealt, on each fide 


Mt. 
‘ Coates Sedat te 
i ab; bearing a - fs 
cat Capers ; alfo the direction to the opening and decy- 
i her, or any fecret writing, 
iri le ‘ ‘Tevith Pbyjficians ) a pain in a fmall part of the head, 
ufually a little above the eyes, which feems as if the. part were 


bored with an augre. cus F | 
’ or , L. Be 

: pei LF. Hoapela, Ir. and Sp. elasfa, L.] an article or 

conclufion, a provifo or condition made in a contraét, or put in- 


te: ; : 
. CL, Bong certain rolls or deeds laid up in the Tower of 


London, and containing fuch records as were committed to clole 
Gia ster? the claw-ficknefs or foot-rot in sheep... 
apie [(F. elauftrale, It. claa/fralis, LL.) pertaining to 
a cloifter. 
, Old Law] bruth.wood for fences or hedges, 
prs a Law Term) which fignifies as much as an 
ation of treipals, and fo fliled, becaufe in the writ fuch an one is 
fummoned to anfwer, guare claujum fregit, why ke committed 
fuch a trefpals, 25 to break an inclofure. a 
Crausum Pafebe [Old Statuter] the Utes, or cight 
Day after Exfer s fo called becaufe it hnifhes or clofes that Fef- 
tival. : . id , 
y claufura, 1.) aninclofure,@%e 4: 
; Paeeaag A Seals] a little hard {welling in the corner 


[ of eleva a club, or clavis a key, and gera, 


of the eye. : : 3 
ith Phyficians} thefame as Clavis, © | | 
orate rene te Raye} a Band or Fillet of Purple, 


either r or narrower, according to the Dignity of the 
Pere este {(clapan, Sax, &laumwen, Dv. Blepen, G. : kiss, 
Su.) to feratch or tear. ae 


~ Ge Craw it of (or away) to-do.any thing briskly or with di- 


ig A Craw fla , Sax. Blau, G. Blau, Dx. of Bloor &lor, 
Teut.) the vai of Fonts foot. . at 


Cra‘wa [Old Ree.) a clofe or-fmall inclofure. . - “+8 
- Craw-Back, a Flatterere- , PS Saree 

Cra’y (Glaife, F. Biep, aie fort of fat clammy earth. 

Cra‘ves [in Fortification) a fort of watthes made of ftakes in- 
terwoven with ofiers, &e. having earth heaped upon them to 
eover lodgments; they are alfo laid im ditches-that have been 
drained, andon marfhy grounds to-render them: firm and pafé- 
: ut [clamian, Sax] sword very much incufe in Lin- 
elabire ening to glue togethet-or faiten with glue, J 


, fee To cleanfe. — , 

Ct by tn aden, ad Cafaubon chules'rathet to derive 

it of xeves, Oe. empty, aa becaule we ufe it formctimes in that 
free from je © $9 set Ros.2d. 2 de Part 

Cee dag Lick’ tntelé Crean” ‘That is, hethas'manag'd a 
bad bargain, fo as to get off without lols. balan At 
' CLEANNESS [ clannerres Sax. } Purehefs,: Preenefs from 


CL {clenlic, 8ax.} clean; puree = Soh es 
Crsanty {clenlic, Sax. s . Seager eg 
CLEA‘NLINESS PHA » Sax.) cleannefs. oe 

To CLEAuse amie ¥.] to make clean) or-freefrom 


aie clair, F. chiaro, It. clare, Sp. and’Port. : of cla- 
rus, Lit nt &liaer, De. Blar,G. and Dan: ] fair, fine; 
ure : 


+ 
o44 


5s CLEAR or tranfparent) es Chry/fal. 
* Crear (in Sound) as @ Bell, That is, giving 2 Sound 
without any Jarring or Harfhneds. ' ; . : 
As Crear (orevident) as the Sun at Neow Day. L. clarior 
(clearer) Sole meridians, F er: ‘ 
Crear [with Architeds] the infide work of anthoufe. 
To Creax [éclaircir, F. Jebiarire, lt, aclarar, Sp, of ela 
rare, L.) to make clear, 


CL 


- To CLEan, to get rid of, to free from, or to mate free, 

To Crear (Milit. Term) as, to clear the Trenches, is to 
beat out thole that guard them. 

Craar figdted, which has a quick fight ; alo that is of 4 
fharp ready wit, or a piercing judyment, 

Crear Vijion [in Optich:} is canted by a great quantity of 
rays in the fame pencil, intighiening the core)pondent points of 
the image ftrongly and vigoroully. 

Clearance (or Clearing) of a thip at the Cuflom-houfe 

Creaacy, wholly, plainy. 

Crea’aness [ clurté, F. corita:, L.) a being clear, perfpi- 
cuity, purenels. - 

Creanrness is deicrib’d by a Youth of an agreeable Alpeet, 
naked,. farrounded by bright Rays of Glory, and holding the Sun 
in his right Hand 

Cve'ar [in a Sdip) a piece of wood faltened on the yard arm, 
to prevent the ropes from flipping off the yards. 

To Cusava, Jrr. ¥, (cleopan, Sax. in the lotter Senfe klirs 
brn, Dy. in the latter bieven, Dv. kirken, G. in the firit 
Senié &ipfima, Sv.) to thick falt 5 alfo tu fplit in pieces, 

Cre'aver (of cleogan, Sux.) one whocleaves  alio a butch« 
er’s chopping-knile. 

Ciea vers, an herb, called alfo clivers. 

.. Che’cue [in Heraldry] a Cress Cletchee; 

Crercne’e § fome fay it a3 an ordinary pierced 
throughout, #4. ¢. when the whole Figure is fo per- 
forated, that the chief Subilance is loit, and nothing 
is vilible but the very Edges : but Colombicre favs, 
it is a crofs, fpreading from the center towards the extremities 
which are very wide, and then end in an angle, in the middle 
of the extremity, by lines drawn from the two points that make 
the breadth, till they come to join, as reprefented in the figure 
annexed. 

Cre‘ponism [of xand\av,Gr. a rumour, and avis,L, a bird) 
a fort of divination among the Ancients, fuppoled to be much the 
fame as Ornithomancy, 

Cures, the two parts of the foot of beafls, which are cloven« 
footed. 

Crerr, v. To Cleave. 

Cuert 2? (ler. Part. P.) have or is cleft or cloven. 

CLoven 

A Crert, acteaved place, an opening or chink. 

Crents [in Horses} a ditcafe in the heels. 

Curves [xasid'es, Gr.) keys, 

Crei'pes [in Avatomy | the Clavicles or channel-bone, julned 
on cach fide to the top of the breaft, and to the fhoulder-blade 3 
the neck or throat-bones ; 





>. Crst'niox [xasidiov, Gr.] the fame as clavitwla. - 


To Crem, to ftarve with hunger, 


Cue’Ma [xasiea, Gr.) a twig or Spray of a tree, a 
-a Chemati’tis § young branch or fhoot. aie : 
Cusmaritis [ with Botwny/s) is more efpecially applied to 


feverd plants that are full of twigs as the vine, 6c, 
1. Cus'Matinis Dapbmoides.[ Botany] the herb eriwinkle, 

Crmmari’tis Pafa Flore, the Pailion flower, t 

- Cremari’tis (xanuxrilns, Gr.) an herb, whofe leaves are 
hke ivy, a fort of birth-wort, 2... =". 
~ Mus'mency [elemence, Fs clemenza, Te. cleméncia,Sp. of clea 
mentia, L..) gentlenels, gracioufnels, -mercifulness. 

Cus'mency, has been iconologically defcrib'd by a beautiful 
Virgin, crown’d with a crown of gold, over which was {een 2 
radiancSun 5. holding in her Arms a Pelican. 

CuE'Mexcy [clementia, L.) was eltcem'd asa Goddels, and 
the Reman Senate ordered a ‘Temple to be dedicated to her after 
the Death of Futius. Cesar, The Poets detcribe her as the Guar 
dian of the Worlds the is reprefented holding a Branch of Laurel, 
‘and a/Spear, to thew that Gentlenets and Pity belong'd principal. 
dy to victorious Warriere. 

Cre’Ment (PB. clementd, Ital, and Sp. of clerenz, L.) mild, 

-courtequsy 

Crue'MentNess [clemence, F.-clementia, L.] gentlenefi, coura 
tel i ’ ° 1 es 
ee one who has been 9 years a Superior, and af- 
tetwards ceales to be fo, and becomes a private Monk under a 
Superior. ar ‘ 
Cus ’MenTENesy a certain body of the canon-liw, ‘being cer- 
tain or canftitutions of gb Clement, enatted in the 
council of Fiemaa, and added tothe End of the third Volume 

Sextum. os ; 


To"Crencn, to bend or falten by beating down the Point of 

a Nail; Bolt, &e. °° -' ie 
Crencn Bolts [ina Ship) iron Pins clenched at the End 

where they come through. : oa 
Cusnxcu Nails, a Sort of Nails, that will drive without {plit- 

ting the Board, and alfo draw without breaking. 

» Crancn, a Pun or Quibble, alfo a Thing well tim'd. 
Crro'ma [ with Besanyts) the Herb’ Spear-wort or Bane 

wort, é. . ' 


cian 
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Crer { Scotch Lavy Term] a Form of claim, libel or pe- 
litvon. 

Crue'rep [of clepian, Sex. to call] called or named. ; 

Crersy'pra (xactudex, Gr] an Inftrument anciently in 
Ue to meafure ‘Time, by the gentle running of Water through 

\e Puifige our of a Vetiel into an Hour-glals. 

Crerey [Clergé, F. Clers, It. Clerezla, Sp. Clerws,L. of 
xaiipG, Gr. Lotor Patrimony) the whole body of the church- 
men, who take upon them the minilterial function, 

Creacy (in Larc) the appeal of a clerk or clergy, or his ap- 
peal to an indictment; for tm ancient times a clergy-mun beirg 
convicted of felony before a fecular judge, was allowed the privi- 
lege to pray bis Clergy; that is, to pray that he might be deliver- 
ed to his ordinary to clear himfelf; but this privilege afterwards 
was allowed to oh Perjons convicted of fuch felony, as this bene- 
fit was granted for, This privilege was, that if the prifoner 
being fet to read a verfe or two ina Latin book, in a Gethick 
black character, commonly called a neck-verfe, and the ordinary 
of Newgate anfwered to the court, ao ut Clericus, ic. he reads 
lixe a clerk or fcholar, he was only burnt in the hand and fet 
free ; by a late act of parliament, the Clergy, or Benefit of the 
Clergy, has been taken away in molt cafes, except Bigamy and 
Manjlaughser. 

Gn Ounce of Morher.cait ig worth a Pound of Ciercy. 
This Proverb is Scostijh 5 in Englifo we fay : 

The greatc® Crexns (or Scho/ars) are not alwwaps the 
mifet Ben. 

The Meaning is, that natural Parts, without Learning are by 
much to be preter'd to Learning without a good natural Genius; 
for the latter can at beit but produce a learned Pedant. The Lut. 
fay: Merus Schelaflicus, merus Afinus. (A mere fcholar, a mere 
als. 

Cre‘nicat [ clericus, L.] of or pertaining to a clergy- 
man, 

Crericat Croton, anciently a round Lilt of Hair haved off 
around the Head. 

Cie'nico admittends, a Writ directed to the Bifhop for the 
admitting of a clerk to a benefice upon a re-admittas, tried and 
found for the party who procured the writ. 

Cie'rico capte per fatutum, Fe. a Writ direéted to the 
Bifhop for the delivery of a clerk out of prifon, who is in cuftody 
upon the breach of a flatute merchant. 

Crerico convido commiffo, ec. a Writ for pcg clerk 


to his ordinary, who was formerly convicted of felony, by rea. 
seater gana did not challenge him according to the privileges 
ofc 


Creaico infra facros ordines, ce. a Writ direfted to the 
Bailiifs, &%¢. who have thruit a Bailiwick or Beadieihip upon one 
in holy Orders, charging them to releale him. 

Cre’ricus, a clerk or clergy-man. . 

fecular Prieft, as diftin- 


Crenicus, fometimes fignified a 
guilhed from a religious or regular one. 

Crericus Saverdotis, a Parith-clerk or inferior Affiftant to 
the Prielt, who formerly uled to take an Oath of Fidelity from 
fuch a Servant. ; 

Creax [ Clerc, F. Clérigo, Port, clenic, or clepoc, Sex. 
Wlar&, Su. of Céericus, L.] a Title appropriated firit to the cler- 
gy-men or minilters of the church; sate tig to fuch as by their 
funétion or courle of life use their pen in any cousts or elie- 


where, 

The Crenk fi that eber be was @erton. Lat. Hon- 
res mutant mores H,.G. Aanbderer @tand, andere @itten., (Ho 
nours change Manners.) People rais'd out of the Duft to high 
Stations are very apt to forget their former conditions, as well as 
their former Fricnds and Acquaintance. They think Grandeur 
confifts in a haughty carriage, and lording jt over thofe who per- 
haps before were their Superiours. Unhappy is the condition of 


a Man of Honour who is under a Neceflity of having any Sort - 


of Dependances on fuch defpicableWretches, who having no Merit 
poate Pay but what their Riches and Power give them, are 
blind to al] real Merit in others, : 
Crexx attaint [in Law] a clerk who has his clergy allowed 
him, having prayed it after Ju P 
Crerx Cenvié?, is one who prays his clergy before Judg- 
Ment, 2 f 
Cierx [in aGaming-bou/e] one who is a check the puff, 
to a ear tht he finks none of the moncy queen hie = oer 
with. 
Crrxrx [of the 44; belonging to theNaey] an Officer, who 
receives and enters the comuniiees and warrants of the Lord Ad- 
= and regifters the aéls and orders of the commiflioners of 
avy. : ’ 
Crerx [of Az] an Officer who writes all things judicial- 
ly done by the Justices of Affize in their circuit, i 
Crerx of the Check [in the King's-Court] an Officer who has 
the check and controllment of the yeomen of the guard, and all 
other ordinary yeomen or ufhers belonging to the King, &'c. 
either giving leave or allowing their abience or attendance, or 
diminifhing their wages. . 
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Crean [ of the Crewe] an Officer of the court of King’s 
Bench, who frames and records all indidtinents againit Traitors, 
Felons and other Ofienders there arraigned upon any publick 
crime. 

Crern of the Crown [in the court of Chancery) ah Officer 
who continually attends upon the Lord Chancellor, or Lord Kee- 
fer, either in his proper Perfon or his Deputy, upon {pecial Mat- 
ters of State: as all general Pardons upon Grants of them at the 
King's coronation; or ata Parliament,The Writs of Parliament, 
&¢. are returned into his Office § he alfo makes fpecial Pardons, 
and Writs of Execution upon Bond of Starute itaple forfeited, 

Crenrk of the Errars [in the King's Bench) an Officer who 
tran{cribes and certifies the Records of fuch caules in that court, 
into the Excbegwer, if the caule or Aétion were by Bill, 

Cuerk of the Ejfreats (in the Office of the Exchequer } an 
Officer who receives the Etireats out of the Lord Treasurer's Re- 
membrancer's Ofice, and writes them out to be levy'd for the 
King. : 

Creen of the Hamper? [in the Chancery) an Officer who 
Crerk of the Hanaper$ receives all Money due to the , 
ur, ¥d Majelty for the Sales of charters, Patents, commiffions 
and Writs; and likewile Fees due to the Officers for Enrolling 
and Examining the fame. He is obliged to attend on the Lord 
Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, in Term Time dayly, and at all 
Times of Sealing, 

Crern of the Juries [in the court of Common 

Crern of the Curate Writs] Pleas) an Officer who ma- 
kes out the Writs called Hades Cortera, and Dyfringas for the 
Appearance of the Jury cither in Court or at the Affizes, after 
pw the Jury is impannelled or returned upon the Fex:re 

‘acias, 

Crern Marjbal [ of the King’s Hevfe] an Officer who 
attends the Marthal in his court, and records all his Pro- 
ceedings. 

Crenx of the Market [of the King’s Hewje] an Officer who- 
fe Duty is to take charge of the King’s Meafures, and to keep the 
Standards of them ; that is, Examples of all the Meafures that 
ought to be through the Land. 

Crenk of the Nichils [inthe Exchequer] an Officer who ma- 
kes a Roll of all fuch Sums as are nichiled by the Sheiiff, upon 
their Ettreats of green Wax, and delivers them into the Office of 
the Lord Trea/urer's Rememsraneer, in order to have Execution 
done upon them for the King. 

Crern [of the Pardiament] one who records all things done 
in the court of Parliament, and eng:oiies them fairly in “Parch- 
ment Rolls, for the better Preferving them to Poilérity. There 
are two of thele, one of the House of Lords, and the other of the 
Commons, ‘ 8 wy 

Crean of the Outlaswries [in the court of Common-Pleas] ag 
Officer who is Deputy to the King’s Attorney general, for mak- 
ing out the Writs of Cupias Usieg 4 ° 


Crern of the Peace [belonging to the Seffisns of the Peace 
an Officer who in the Asa na J 


the Indi¢tments, enrolls the 
Aéts, draws the Procefs, &'¢. 


Crern of the Pell (in the Exchequer } an Officer who en- 
ters Tellers Bills into a Parchment-roll called Pellis Receptorum, 
and alfo makes another Roll of Payment called Peélis Exituget, 
in which he enters down by what Warrant the Moncy was 


paid. ‘ ‘ a thor 

Crern of the Petty Bag Cin Chancery} of thefe Officers 
there are three, and the Mailer of the Rolls is their chief; their 
Office is to record the Return of all Inquilitions out of every 
Shire ; all Liveries granted, in the court of Wards, al! ower Jes 
mains, to make all Patents for cuftomers, gaugers, controllers, 
ég¢, Summons of the Nobility and Burgefies to Parliament ; 
— to Knights. of the Shire for Seizing of Subii- 
dies, 7c. 
Crenw of the Pipe {in the Excheguer) is an Officer who 
receives all the Accounts and Debts duc to the King,, being 
drawn out of the Remembrancer's Office, aad enters then dewa 
into the great Roll, and writes Summons to Sheriffs to levy the 
faid Debts. es sie he 

Crpex of the Pleas [in the Exebeguer } is an Officer in 
whofe Office the Officers of the Court upan {pecial Privile- 
ee belonging to them ought to Jue or be ducd upon any 

ction. , 

_ Ceeax [of the Privy Seal] of thele Officers there are 
four who attend the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, or the 
principal Secretary, af there be no privy Seal ; and allo males 
out Privy Seaés upon any fpecial Occalion, of his Majcily's 
Affairs. 

Cer [of the Servers) an Officer belonging to the Commif- 
fioners of Sewers, who is to write down ali (uings that whey da 
by virtue of their commiflion. Bis : 

. Crerg [of the Signet) an Officer whe continually attends up- 
on the principal Secretary of State, and has the culludy of the 
privy Signet, which is as well for fealing his Majcity's Letiers, 
and ali fuch Grants as pals bis Maefty’s Hand by Bs figneds 
of thefe there are four, ‘ 

“ CLERK 
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Crrek of the King's Silver [ in the court of Common Pleat } 
an ofticer who receives all the fines, after they have been with 
the cuffos brevivm, Ee. 

Crenn of the Treafery [in the court of Common Pleas] an 
officer who has the charge of keeping the records of Niji priws, 
has the fees due for all dearches, the certifying of all records into 
the king's bench, when writs of error are brought ; makes out 
writs of juperfedeas de non molefando, 

Crerk of the King’s great Wardrobe,-am officer of the 
King's houfe that keeps am account in writing of all things 
belonging to the King's wardrobe. ; 

Cierk of the Warrants [in the court of Common Pleas} 
an officer who enters all warrants of attorney for plaintiff and 
defendant, and enrolls all deeds of indentures of bargain and fale, 
acknowledged in court or belore any judge of the court. 

Cuerx of the Superfedeas, an ollicer of the court of Common 
Pleas, who makes out writs of Swperjedeas (upon the defendant's 
appearing to the exigent) whereby the fheriff 1s forbid to return 
to the exigent. . 

Crerxs,-the company of clerks called Parih 
Clerks, is ancient, and ftands regiftred in the 
books of Guwild-ball, They were incorporated 
the 17th of Henry ILI. Their arms are ezwre, 
a flower-de-luce or, on a chief gwies, a leopard's 
head betwixt two books or: Their creft an arm 
extended, furmounted on a torce and helmet, 
: holding a finging book open. 

Crearxsnie, the office of a clerk, 

Cre’nomancy [of aaneS and wavrrtie divination, Gr.) a 
foothlaying or fortune-telling by lots. 
Ciero nomy [eleronoria, L. of xanesrouie, Gr.) an heri- 





tage. . 
Creve ? at the beginning or end of the proper name of a 
C18 or & place, denotes it to be a rock or fide of a hill, as 
Cuive Cleveland, Clifton, Stancliff. °° 


Cever [probably of 4ger, F.] who has the knack of doing 


or deviling a thing 5 skilful, ingenious, neat-handed. 
Crever Fellow, one that has a knack at-doing or devifing 
any thing dexteroufly, ingeniovfly, Se. ’ 
Crevearcy, skilfully, ingenioufly. ; 
a Lew (clype, Sax. soume, Dx.) a bottom of yarn, thread, 


c. 

Ta bave a great Cuew [Sea Term] faid of a fail, when it 
comes goaring or floping of by degrees, and is broader at the 
clew than at the caring, which is the end of the bolt-rope, ‘in 
which the fail is few'd. © Sivis & 

To jpread a great Crew [Sea Term] is faid of a hip that 
has a very long yard, and fo takes up much canvais in her fails. 

Cugew Garnet [ina oe) arope which is’ made falt to the 
clew of a fail, from thene¢ runs in a block.or pully faften’d 
to the middle of the main and fore yard ; the ule of -it is “to hale 
up the clew of the fail clofe to.the middle of the ard, in order 
to its being furled, wet 
,. Crew Lise [in a Séip) is the fame to the top-fails and 
fails, that the clew-garnet is to the main and fore fail. ' 

Cuer, aburdle tor penning and foldingof fheep, :- - 

Crey’es [g. claws, or of ynaai, Gr. crabs claws] the claws 


of a-lobiter. ‘ ws 
* J Crick (probably of &licken, Dw.) to make a 
To go Crick clack -noile, asa watch, sr. does. 
Cui’cxer, a fervant. to a falefman, fhoo-maker, &. who 
ftands at the fhop-door to invite cuftomers. - 


Cur’cxer [c/iguet, F.) the knocker of a door; ‘alfo a lizard’s 


{prit- 


Saas ° 4. Pyshas . : 
Li'cketine [with Huaters] aterm us'd of a fox, who ‘is 
faid to go a clicketing when he is defirous of copulation, — 
Crrent (PF. Ciiemtaio, It.-Ciiente, Sp. Cliente, G. Cliens, 
ac! one that fetains a lawyer on procefs to plead his caufe. . « 
LIEN F,@ Reman citizen, who put himfelf under the pro- 
teétion of fome great man, who was ftiled his patron. 
CuientTs'hs, \perfons.who were under protection and vafla- 
’ j 


Cure (cig Sax. of cliows,L.] the fide or pitch’ ofia 
Curt hill, a cragged mountain or broken rock on ‘the 
fea-coafts. "i te (- Wte Be et 
Cuarr [in Muck) a certain charaéter or mark placed’ on 
one fide of the lines, from the feat of which the proper pla- 
ces of all other notes in any tune: or fong are difcovered 
ving the faid notes from thence, according to the feale of the 
‘am-ut, in which are contained: three {eptenaries of letters, G. 
A. B. C.DEF. Which letters fet at the beginning of every 
rule and face, ferve to exprefs as many cliffs or deys ; but on- 
yy four hf ore are ufed, and placed at the beginning of the ftaves 
every . ma 
. F Faut’Cutrr [in Mufck] is the firlt cliff, and is marked 
thus a -bemg only proper for the bafs or lower part. 


© SM'Paut Curr [in Mofch Bock’) is mirked thus 


moves fidelong, and lays all flat that is before it. 


Cc: L 


and is the fecond cliff, and is’ peculiar to the inner of mid.’ 
pattsy asthe tenor or counter-tendr, ~ io 
*- G. Sol Reut Curr (in Alsich Books) is the’ third cliff, 


and is thus marked ay on the Jowett Jine-bur one, which 


belongs only to the treble or higheft part. 

B Curr is applied to all parts mdffferently, 
~ B Fa Bemi ee its property being only td thew when 
notes areio be fung or play'd flat, or when fharp. ~The B- fa 
or B--flat, is diftinguithed by this charaéler (4), and the B--mé 
or B--sbarp, is thus exprefled 4. : as 

Cuier [ with Horfemen } is a deficiency in the new, fog 
and rough, uneven hoof, that grows on hories fect. upon the 
hoof -cait. a 3 Bima 

Cuimacte’Rican [climaterique, F. climarterica, Ute lima 
térica, Sp, climadericus, L. xAsacnTuenis, Gr} aicending like 
a ladder, 

CLIMACTE’RICAL Years, are certain critical years, wherein 
according to Affrelogers, there is fome very notable alteration in 
the body to arife, and a perion {lands in. great danger of death, 
as the 7th year, the 21 (made up of 3 times 7) the 27th (made 
up of 3 times 9) and the Sift (made up of gtimesg) ‘Thus 
every 7th or gth year is faid to be climatterical. 

Grand Cuimacre'ricxs, are the 63d and 81ft years, where- 
in, if any ficknels happens, it:is look’d upon to be very dange- 
rous. 

Crime (tiima, Tt. Sp. and L. climat, F. of xaiuec, 

CL Mate Gr.) a part or portion of the earth lying be- 
tween two circles parallel to the equator ; and where there is halt 
an hour's difference in, the longelt day in fummer, 

Ciutat (with Affrouemers] for the diltinction of places 

and different temperature of air, according to 


their fituation, the whole globe is divided into 48 climates, 24° 


northern, and 24 fouthern, according to the increafe of half an 
hour in the longelt day in fummer. 2 
Curma’tias [xatudtias, Gr.)' a kind of earthquake that 
‘GCuimax [xaivek Gr. a ladder] a Rhetorical figure call'd 
in Latin, Grasatiey ¢, ea proceeding flep by ftep or gradually 
from ene thing te anether, as that of Cicero to Cataline, Nibil 
agis, midil melicis, mibil cogitar 5 quod ego non audtam, guod ego 
won videam plameque featiam® oy ~ | bow 
. To Cums ree. or clymban, Sax. &Blimmen, Dz.} to 
creep up by little and little, or lep by flep. at 
; & high Cuimnine, a \feep coming Down, 
F. Aprit grande Montis, grande Vallée. | 
The Italians have a very: good’ Proverbial Rhime to the 
fame Purpofe. © ert Ls =29 
; Ai vali altie repetbinis "Oe 
is. 8 + Sogtiono' i* precipizi efih vicini. erie 
(High and hafty Flights are generally attended with precipi- 
tate Falls. .. ae ee it. ox) : 
, ‘Thofe that rife faddenly from.a miean State to. Riches or Ho- 
‘nour, generally fall as precipitately ; and one great, Reafon: per- 
haps is, becaufe fo {fudden a Change, is apt to beget Pride and 
rath Folly, and that ad pare Envy and Enmity :/ It is there- 
fore prudent to think of another Saying 3 i) : 
we who neber cuime’o neber fell.: Ard they who never 
attempt at higher Things than becomes them in their: Statiors 
they generally advance by Degrees,;or at lealt- ftand their 
‘Grounds ns, teui sss Pe a meee 
Virginian Curmaer [with Botanis}a thrab, the Virginian 
Avy. ae Pr ea? es 
“pte, cosen (probably of clingert, L,] to gripe “hard with 
c fit. itn te 
Cirnen, a fmart and witty exprefiion. i ey 
Cuingn [of a Cable) that part of a cable which is feized 
or made fait to the ring of the anchor. dud 
+ Cuinener,’ aningenious, witty perfon, who makes fimart re- 


rtees. : 
» Cuincuer [Sea Term] a fall thip, bark or boat, whofe 
planks are laid one over another. ices S 
. Crr'ncuine [Sea Term] the ro of a -veflel, when 
foul weather is expeéted about the , r, which is by driv- 
ing a little oakam into the feams to kcep out the water. 
» ToCutne, drr. ¥. [of Hinges, Der. blinge, Sv. > of clin- 
gere, L.) to ttick clole to. f ) 

Ciune [Irr. Imp. and Part. P.) did cling, have clung. 


: = ror g {of clingens, L.] apt to cling, clammny.'~ 
Cur'’wie Lot. xairn, Gre abed) it is now ufed for a quack 


or nurfe, who pretends to have learnt the method. of curing: dil- 
eafes by attending, on the fick. t ites 
Cur’wice [of xatvn, Gr.) that part of phyfick. that refpects 
bed-rid people. : 
« Crr’nicar 
Cur'nicx 
2X 


[sasinis, Gr.} of or pertaining to bed-rid 
people, 


Crinicys 


* 
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Cur'sicx [ xamtads, Grea phyfician or nurfe who attends 
icd-rid perfons, alio a bearer who carries the dead to the grave. 

To Cuinx [blineben, De. Blingen, G] to ring or found 
like metal. 

Ciisxer, acrafty, tricking Fellow. 

Curnxers [with the Canting Crew) Fetters, F 

Cuinxers, thole bricks which by having much nitre in 
them, and lying next the fire in the clamp or kiln, by the vio- 
lence of the fire. run and are glazed over. " 

Curnor'pes Apephy/es [ot xaivm a bed, and did\@, form, Gr.] 
are four procefies on the middle of the or /pbenoides, torming 4 
cavity, called Se//a Turcica, in the middle of that bone in which 
the glandula pituitaria is feated. " 

Curnoro’pium [of xaivn a bed, and avs, Gr. the foct) 
the herb Puliol: : 

Cur'o [Xaud. Gr.] one of the nine mutes, feigned to be 
the firit inventrefs of hiftory and heroick poetry. 

To Cute [clippan, Sax. Blippon, Du. &lippa. Sz.) to cut 
about, orto cut imal]. 

To Cuup {or diminifh) Coin. 

To cure the King's bs fp not to {peak plain, as People 
who are drunk or Jearning a Language. 

fv crip anp one's ings, 

L, Pennas incidere alieui, To keep any one from foaring 
toohigh. ‘The Fr. fay likewife; Rogmer les Ailes a quelgu'un. 

Cut'Prixas, {mall pieces clipt off from any thing. ; 

Crrro‘ris [with Aratemifii\ a part in the pudendum mulichre, 
about the fize of the wew/a, which is feated before, and whole 
jubstance confills of two {pongy bodies, like thofe of the Penis s 
the end of it being alfo called Preputium. 

Crrvers, an Herb. . 

Crivo'ss [clivojus, L.] full of cliffs, fteep and hanging down- 
wards, 

Cuivus, the fteep defeent of an hill; a clift, L. 

Croax? [Minjbew derives it from xaadz]e, Gr. to covers 

Croxe¢ but Skinner of Lach, Sax.) an upper loofe gar- 
ment, worn over the clothes in rainy, cold weather; allo a co- 
Jour, blind or pretence. 

Cut pour Coat according te your Cloth. 

This Proverb contains good Advice to People of feveral 
Ranks and Degrees, to balance Accomts betwixt their Expencer 
and their Incomes, and not to let their Vanity lead them, as 
we fay, To ont-rum the Conftable: and fo fay the Latins, Sump- 
tus cenfum ne fuperets and the French: Fol of qui plus defpend, 
gue fa rente ne vaut, Or, La dépenfe me doit pas excéder la 


recepte. (Our Expences muft not exceed our Income.) Or, 
Selon le pain il faut le couteau.. (Our Knife mut be according 
to our Bread.) The Jt. fay according to the fecond Fr. Prov, 


Facciamo fa fpefa fecondo f entrata. Or as we; Bifogna tag- 
fiare il Veftite fecondo if Panne: or in a Proverbial Rhime; 
Amico mio cortefe, feeondo f Entrate fatté Je Spefe. 

To .Croxz, to palliate or hide. 

- Croatu? Irr, F. fof clav, Sex. &leeden, Du. O. and 

‘o CLotue § L, G. bleiven, A. G, Blade, Dan. Blada, Su.) 

to furnifh- or cover with cloaths. 

Crap, Irv. Imp. and Part. P. (claveo, Sax. lad, Dan. 
lave, Sw.) did cloath, have cloathed. 

To b¢ Croatuen [fpoken of a Maff) is when the fail is fo 
long 2a to reath down to the gratings of the hatches, fo that no 
wind can blow below the fail . 


Croartss [ of Cloth, the matter fome are made of } 
Garments of all Sorts» It has no fingular number, at leaft not 
Cock [elias Sax, Wlocke, Daw. wlocke, Du. and GC. 
Sache, Sw. clocor, F. glocke, Tent. a bell] a machine for mea- 
furing of time. ; 


Croce-mating [cl ithepape, Sax.) the art. 
_ ACuoéx, ani On cackehahe, a cane dor, 

Tbe Crock of a Stocking. : 

A Cuop [dus, Sax. tRupt, Du, wot, L, S. tlots, H.C] 
a lam . 

Cro‘ppinas (cluvpineppe, Sax.) being full of clods. 

Crop Salt [at the Salt Works} a cake that flicks to the bot- 
tom of the pan, and is taken out once in 24 hours. . 

To Crop, to gather into clods or lumps. 


CLor | fe clough, Sax. a fiffure or open paffage in the 

Croucs © fide of a mountain] bemg to the name of 

Crow a place, intimates it to have been fuch a fort of a 
place, 28 Clougbion. 

Cros . of Jog] a piece of wood, €%¢. faftened on the 
legs of beaits to prevent them from running altray. 


Crioo [ina Figuratipe Senje] a load, a let, a hindrance. 
To Ctiac, to hinder, be. 
CLo'GGINEss 


cic eaeent a being apt to clag or hinder. 

Crocs, 4 fort of pattens without rings. 

CionstER [cloitre, P. chioffre, It. ay Sp. clolter, H. 
(;, klofter, Se. BloGer, Den. glootter, Da. of clauftrum, L.] 


CL. 


aplace ina monaflery with piazza’s round it; alfo the mona= 
fhery itielf. 

To CroisteR wf, to fhutor pen up; to confine.in a place. 

Crotsteatan, belonging to a cloifler. 

Croxe. See Cloak. 

Crome { of clyman, Sex.] climbed or got up, 

CLo’MBEN Milter, 

Crose, thick, near, as houfes are; dark, hidden, referved. 

Crose firs mp @hbirt, but clofer mp S&in. 

That is, my friends are dear to me, but I love my felf bets 
ter. vide. Charity begins at Home. 

& CLose @outh catries no Flies. 

That is, a man who can’t fpeak for himfelf will never gain his 
point: And this is the cafe of many a deferving man, who 4 2 
falfe modeity ischain’d down to mifery all his life-time; and as 
an addition to his misfortune, has the mortification of feeing 
worthle{s wretches, who have nothing to recommend them but 
their impudence, ftep in before him, and run away with his due. 
We fay likewile, to the fame purpofe : Dumd Folks get wo Land. 
Or Spare ba and fpare to peed. The L. Amyclas filentium 
perdidit. e Gérm. fay; €8 flengt einem &eine gebratene 
CTauben ing Paul. (Rewled Pidgeoas will never fly into any 
Man's Mouth.) 

To Crosse (elyyan, Sax.) to conclude or end; ito agree with; 
alfo {poken of a wound, to tend to healing. 

Crosse [in Heraldry) fignifies any thing clofed or inclofed, 
and 1s ufed to fignify the clofe bearing of the wings of fuch birds 
as are generally acdi¢ted to flight, as the eagle, falcon, és’r. But 
it is not uled of the peacock, dung-hill-cock, &¢. It is alfo ufed 
of horie-barnacles or bits, when they are not extended, as they 
are ufually born, as a barnacle-clofe; and alfo of an helmet, as 
an belmet-clofe, i. ¢. with the vifor down. 

To Crose a pasfage joftly [with Harfemen] is when a horfe 
ends a paflade with a demivolt in good order, well narrowed and 
bounded, and terminates upon the fame line, upon which he 
— 3 fo that he is {till in a condition to part from the hand 

ndfomly, at the very laittime or motion of his demivolt. 

A Coss, conclulion, end or iflue. 


Crosep debind [ in Herjes] an imperfection in the hind 
quarters. 


Bs Crose [clos, F.) a piece of ground fenced or hedged a- 
ut. 
Cross [in Mujfct] is either the end of an imperfect ftrai 


which is called an imperfe.? cls/es or the end of a leffon or tune, 
called a perfect clofe. 
Crosse Fights 


F fin a Séip) are bulk heads put up fore and aft 
in a clofe fight, for the men to ftand behind them fecure. 

To Crose am accoust, is to make anend of it or fhut it up, 
by drawing a line, €’c. when no more is to be added to it. 

Croseuy, fecretly, privately, diflemblingly. 

Cro'sewess [of clyran, Sax. to clole) the being clofe. 

Cio'sey-[probably of ¢ée/e} a fmall apartment in or adjoin- 
ing to a room. 

Coser (in Heraldry) is the half of the bar,; and: the bar 
fhould contain the fifth part of the efeutcheon. 

Cro’sertina, — confultations or intrigues of the ca- 
binet council of a king, & 


t. 
Crosu [with erere. adiltemper in the feet of cattle, 
alfo called the Founder. ’ 


Crosn [Old Statutes] the game called nine-pins, forbidden by 
aftatute, ammo 17 of King Edward lV. 

Cror [cluo, Sux.) a clod or lump. y. Clod. 

Cio’trep, in clods or lumps. 

Crortn ([clath, Sex. bleed, Du, Blade, Sv.) the material of 
which garments are made, 

It is one of the moft advamrageous woollen manufadtures of 
England, fir taught us by the Riemiags, tho’ we now far out- 
do them ; 


gt's # bad Crorn mill take no Coleur. 

It. Cattiva ¢ quella lana che nom G pwo tingere. vid. Bt is an 
ill Caufe that none dare peak in ; vide under Caufe: ; 

Crotu (Sea Term) athip is {aid to fpread much Ath, when 

ape phe m [with Botamifs] a kind of plant. 

Crore {ot clathian, Sax. to clothe) a clothworker. 

Cio’tHo [of xawSw, Gr. to fpin]one of the three defti- 
nies, who, as the poets feign, cuts the thread of man’s life. 

CLOTH-WORKERS Were incorporated the 22d of king Henry 
VILL. dane 1530. and is the 12th company of 
the city of Londow. Their arms are fabir, a 
chevron ¢rmin in chief, two crabbets argent, 
dn beife or beazel er. Their fopporters are 
two griffins, their creft a ram on a torce and 
thelmet ; their motto, My truff is in God a- 
fone. Their hall ison the eait-fide of Afig. 
ge hy Landon. 


‘ blotcren, } i‘. ’ 
BD pte { Ds.J concreted, as blood, &&< 





Croves 


CL 


s [whence they take their name is not certainly deter- 

vg pb ee pied them of clan, Sax. a lump or clod, 
d@. clodded vapours 3 but Minjbew of claudere, L.. to fhut up, 
eed they shut up the fan from us. Ca/awbon chuies rather 
to derive this Word from Ca/igo, L. of "Axacs, Gr. Darkness, 
Objeurity.) visa queftion among philofophers, whether clouds 
or thick fogs are componente alike, or whether there is fomething 
more in the clouds than there is in the thick fogs: Some are ot 
opinion, that the cloudsare groffer than all fogs, and that they 
are compofed of flakes of fnow, rather than particles of water, 
fuch as fogs are made of. Others again are of opinion, that the 
clouds are only a clofer fort offogs. And indeed thofe fogs that 
hang on the topsof very highhitls, appear to people that are on 
plains to be all one with the clouds; tho’ thole that are at them 
perceive nothin but athick fog. Clouds then are formed of 
vapours raifed from water or moifture, or thofe exhalations that 
afcend fromthe earth, and are no more than fall bubbles de- 
tach'd from the waters by the power of the folar or fubterraneous 
heat, or both. And being lighter than the atmofphere, are 
buoy'd up thereby till they become of an equal weight chere- 
with in fome of its regions aloft in the air, or nearer to the 


earth. : . 

; Jouds then are higher than fogs, and hang in the air, 
aa cad about in : by the Winds. They ate allo of 
various figures; fometimes fo thin, that the fun's rays pais 
through them; they alfo appear of feveral colours, as white, 
red, €¢. and alfo fometimes of dark colours. 

As to their hanging in the air, it feems a matter of fome 
difficulty to account for that; becaufe all watery particles, of 
which clouds confift, are heavier than air, fo that were nothing 
to hinder they would fall to the earth. But there are two things 
that are fuppofed to bear them up. The firft is the winds, 
which blow from all parts under the region of the clouds, 
and do with them bear about many lighter fort of bodies; ef- 
pecially if thofe contain bat a fmall quantity of folid mater un~ 
der a broad fuperficies. ‘Thus it is commonly feen how cafily 
boys paper-kites are kept up by the wind, when they are mount- 
ed pretty high, and in like manner the particles of water very 
much rarefied may eafily be fufpended at that height. 2dly, 
There are new exhalations and vapours perpetually fuming out 
of the earth, and by their motion upwards hinder the clouds 
from falling or defcendin unlefs the denfity of the clouds pre- 

nderates. And fo we fec, that the vapour of the fire carries 
fe hter bodics up the chimney; may, the fmoke of a fire in a 
Fimvey is able ‘to turn about a thin plate of iron, thatis artfully 
placed init, fo ftrongly, as to turn about a {pit, and roalt a 
piece of meat of a confiderable weight, ; eae 

As to the colours of the clouds they are varied accordin to the 
fituation of the fun, and way of reflecting its light in refpe& to 
us. The denfity of the clouds proceeds from the clofenels of 
the va s particles one to another, and their thinnefs from 
the diftance of thofe particles ane from another, of which there 
are feveral caufes. When they are very thin, they leave fo many 
interftices, that the rays of the fun dart thro‘ them in many places, 
Dut ‘are intercepted in others. ee we 

As to the figures or forms of the clouds, all their yariety arifes 
from their plenty of va and the influence of the fun and 


wind. Por'it is impofhble for them to be varioufly condented, 
rare carried about in the air, and their figures not to be 
changed. 


Clouds are fulpended in the air, becaule they confit of water 
rarefied by, the heat of the fan into fleam, which fleam being 
lighter than air is carried up by itinto the colder regions, where 
it is again condenfed into water, and from that into ice and {now, 
which becoming too heavy for the air to fupport, breaks into 

ieces, and aefeeods by their fuperior weight. 

And clouds {wim in the airas fhips at fea; for the air being 
thicker near the earth, and the particles of a cloud but thin, 
they are ealily borm up: but, according to a] greater or-leffer 
weight of arloud, and the fetting of the wind, >t finks or rifes; 

When the particles a a = ~ thick pa they can no 

onger be up. ance of the air, then are they con- 
yaa serge ta fall downin rain. See ried and 
Vapour: 


‘after Croups fair Ctrather. | ; 

L,’ Po? nubila Pharbus, or, Non, fo mal? nync, &% olim fi¢ 
erit. or Fiebile Principium melior Fortuna fequatur. We fay like- 
wile; Clowdy Mornings tern to clear Evenings: ’ And fo 
the Germ. QuF einen morgen folgrt ein heiterer a 
bend. The Fr. fayaswes Apres la Pluyes le beau Teos. 

Ciovups-neary, a plant growing on Pendle-bil/ in Lanca- 
fire, So called as if it came out of the clouds. 

Coou’pdy, overealt with clouds; alfo looking morofely. 
Cove [cltipe, 84x.) ahead or partition of a head of garlick, 
lilly-roots, < ¢ 

Croves [clupe, Sax. Clave, Sp. cr of Clox, Clon de Girofle, 
F. perhaps of Clow, F. a nail, from the refemblance i bears to it.J 
a spice, the fruit of an Ea?-Jadian tree, 


we 


C.L 


Crove [in Efex] the weight of cight pound of Lutter an 
cheefe ; of rat en ectiak ih ais 

Clove 

Cro'ven§ [of cleozan, Sux] cleft, divided: ¢. To Cleave. 

Crover Grafi [clapan, of claypa, Sax. violets, becaule of 
the violet {cent of its Mower) a kind of grafs, 

Ctoven, an allowance of two pound to every 400 weight 
for the turn of the feale, that the commodity may hold out weight 
when fold by retail. 

Crovcs [clough, Sax.] a village between two ficep hills. 

A Crour [cluz, Sax.) a piece of cloth. a rags alfo linnen 
made ule of to keep children dry. 

Moncp ig Kelrome in a Dirtp Crour. 

L. Lweri bgmus ff Oder ex Re guattbet. Jay. (Vhe Smell of 
Gain is agrcable whencefoever it proceeds) The Fre fay to the 
fame Purpofe; L’ argent of toujours bon, ae quelque maniere 
qu'il vienne, (whatever way it comes.) Vejpafian, the toth Ro- 
man Emperor gave this Aniwer to thofe who found fault with 
his laying a duty upon cloacas, common-fewers, éc, The fame 
Emperor, reprimanding his fon for making the fame complaint, 
held a piece of mouey to.his noftrils and ask'd him if he perceiv'd 
any ill fmell in it, and upon his anfwering no, reply’d: dtgui @ 
Lotis ef. (And yet it is the Product of Urine. 

Je CLour, to patch, 

Crou'TERLY (probably of Bluut, Ds. a clod] great, ill- 
fhapen ; alfo bungling. 

Crour Nails, uch nails as are ufed for the nailing on of clouts 
to the axle-trees of carriages. 

Crouts [with Gunners] thin iron plites nailed on that part 
of the axle-tree of a gun-carriage which comes thro’ the nave. 

Crouts [in areery) are iron plates nailed on the axle-tree 
of acart or waggon, to fave it from wearing, and the two crow 
trees which hold the fides of a cart, &¢. together. — 

A Crown [probably of colezs, L. a husbandmay) a coun- 
try fellow ¢ alfo a clownifh unmannerly fellow. , 

Crow’'nisn, likeaclown, anmannerly, rude. 

Crownxtsuty, rudely, 

Crowns Mufard {with Betani?:] a fort of herb. 

Crowns Treacle, garlick. et 

CLow'nisuness 2 [of cofenvs, L,) ‘rultick behaviour. 

CLow’nery 

To Crox [Ca/aubon derives it of Exyyatsex, Gr. to give 
ane his fill, to glut, to satiate, - oa 

Cioy'ep [with Furriers) ig faid of a harfe when he is 
. AccLoy’ep§ prickd with a nail in fhooing. . 4 
; Coven [ with Gunsers ] is faid of a piece of ordaince, 
when any thing is got into the touch-hole. 

A Cuvp [blucppel, Dy. and 6. blubbe, Sv. ‘club, Fews, 
clubbe, Sax.] a large or thick Rick; alfo a company or fociety ot 
perfovs who megt together to drink, 6c. alfo one of the four 
cards. 

Cius Law [ prob. of elubbe. Sax. or of cleopan, Sax. to 
cleave) the payment of an equal fhaye of a reckoning; alfo 4 
fighting with clubs. 

ee tng ge TOS G3 ere F 

'o Ciucx [eloccan, Sax. th, G,} to cry as a hen does 

in calling her 2 Sirmin together : metaphorically} is usd to ox- 

refs the propenfity of a waman to male converfation, thewn 

her romping, {portful carriages of {uch a one it: is {aid, jor 
elucks. eH ve ’ eee ery 

~Criump [klomp, O-and Z. G.) a heap or lump. 

Ciu’mrer (prob. of dymppe, S4x. metal) a clot or lod, 

Ciumperen, clotted cogether in little lumps. 
_ Ciu'mpsrtox, aclown, pr:clownith fellow. — .. 

~-Ciu’Mps {probsbly of Klump, G.) a nunpskull, one 
of common fenfe. - Soe ee . 

Ctumsity, awkwardly, unhandily. 

_ Cru’msingss, fhortnels and thi 2 


void 


i 


'Cru’msy [fowmplth, Dy. ftupid] thore Brg ta ec avrks 
ward, unhandy. 
Cruncu 


at Wednesberry in Stafferd/di. bftance 

‘ Blue Cru Were Orch is Ea ple pt seedy sen the 

gee tp hee hy ge 
L 

Yarved nck clofe ot ag alia winael By its. 


uy 
To Ciunce, to dry as Wood docs, when it is laid yp after jg 


is cut. ee Pe . 
 Cru’stack Monks, in Order.af Monks founded ia the Yeaq 
900, by Berse Abbot of Cleny in Bur, anes. 
’ (Crvusn and /wollen Neck [in Cattle} 2 iftemper, when their 
Meee ee aes J Deck 

Lu’ster [clu , orclyrten, Sax,j a Byun Grapey 
a &e, alfo a rp of evel Thing ; 

4 (oR. 


Lu’sTeRING, producing my | 
4%) ip cluiters, 


tu’stery [of cluycenicg, 
Ciu’ta [ O/d Lew] clouted Shoos, or Horle-thoos i alfo 
Stakes of fron with which cartwheels are fhod. 
Crura‘’sium [Old Law] a Stpithery or Forge where fuch 
Shoos are made. Ropers 
To Civrcu 


~ liquids, by drawing out fome part’ of 


iCL 


"Ko Civren Pofctiagere, LJ to gripe with the filt. 
Cru'renes, the Hands clutched; alfo falle poffclion. 
Crureu filed, having great clumfy Hands. 

‘To Ciu’r ree (klatrern, Dv. Blorttern, K.G.] to mjhe 
a noile or rattling or hurly burly. 

A CLuprer (cleanup, Sax.] a making noife, buftle 

A Cuu’rtraine § or ftir, 
> Cur'pon [xaddav, Gr.] a floating in the ftomach. 

Cty'menos 2 [xavysvor, Gr.] Water-betony ¢ alfo Soap- 

Cuy MENON wort, Turfan or Park-leaves, L. 
~ Crypsiro’eatrs [with Meteorologifis] a fort of comet re- 
fembling a fhicld in form, Z. ne 

Cry'sata [ xaveuds, Gr.) a Purgation or Wafhing, a 

Cry’smus $ clyiler. ; 

Cuy’ssus [prob. of xav%w, Gr. to wath away) is as follows, 
if you have 4 or 5 Bodies, and from each of them draw a Tine- 
ture or Extraét; and mix thefe together it is call'd a Ciyfusi_ or 
according to fome, a C/s/fus confilts of a Number of the cifica- 
cious Principles drawn from one and the fame Bodies purified and 


‘then recompounded or mixt again; as when the feveral Species 


of the fame ‘Things feparately prepared are mixed again 5 asSalt, 
Sulphur, Oil, Spirit and Mercury are again brought to coalefce 
into one Body. “ 
Cry’ssus [with Chymifs] one of the Effeéts_or Productions 
of that Art, confilting of the moft efficacious Principles of any 
Body extracted, purified, and then remix’d, : 
¥ssus, alfo a long Digettion and Union of oily Spirits (efpe- 
cially Mineral ones) in order to make a compofition of them 3 
= a’ Medicine made of the moft adtive Parts of any Ingre- 
ient. 
Cry’sTer [clefere, F. €literie, Du, liftier, G. of xau- 
sve, Gr.] a fluid Medicine or Decoétion to be injetted into the 
Bowels by the Fundament, 
- To Cuysteri’ze, togive aclyfter. 
Ciy'ro, a Title of Honour, anciently given to the Son of a 
King of Engéand, : 
Cxemopa‘cry us [ with Anatemifts ] a Mutcle, otherwile 
called Extenyor tertii internodii digitorum. 
Cyi’cus [xrixG, Gr-] the Herb Saffron of the Garden, baf- 
tard or mock Saffron, . , 
Coacerv’aTion, a heaping up together, Z. 
Coacn-maxers, are. ofa late Incorporation. 
Me | They have for their armonial Enfigns Azure, a 
chevron between three coaches Or. ‘The creit is 
Phoebus drawn in a chariot all of the fecond, and 
‘| the Supporters two Horfes Argent, armed Or. 
4 Their Motto Po? mubila Phebus. Their Hall is 
that of the Serivemers. 


~ Concu (coche, F. Sp. and Port. Sortfr, Du. wutithe, G.J 
a large fort of chariot. . 

Coacn=sobee! [with the Canting Crew) a crown or half crown 
Aiftinguith’d the former by a Hind and the latter by a Fore-coach- 
wheel. 

Coacu [on board a Flag-/bip) the council-chamber. 

' "To Coacu, of put any one into coach, 
- Coa’ction, compulfion, conftraint, force, L. : 

Coavjn’ror [ Coadjuteur, PF. Coadjutsre, It. of Coadjutor, 
Sp. and L.] a Fellow-helper, an Affiftant. ° 

Coapju'MENT [ coadjumentum, LJ to help or affitt toge- 







~Coapuna’tion , an Uniting or Gathering together into 


Conta’ sxous [coetancus, L.J which lives in the fame Age 
with one? © anal J 
Comre’anat [coeternus, L.] coeternal,, equally eternal. , 
Convous [esevus, L.] of the fame Age with another. 
CoacmMenta’Tion [in Chymiftry) the melting down a mat- 
ter by cafting in certain’ powders, and afterwards reducing the 
whole into aconcrete or folid. , a 
Toe Con'ourate [coagulér, F. coagulare,It. of ccagulatum, 
L,] to turn into curds, oe a 
Coacuta'tion [coagulazione, It. of toagulatis, L.) is the 
condenfing or thickening of a flaid matter, without its ge any 
of the fenfible Parts, which caus'd its fluidity 3 a3 in blood, 
milk, Ee. - as SAE anak 
Ceazura’rion [with Chymifts] is a giving a confiftence to 
them in vapours by the 
means of Fire; or cle by mingling liquors of a different ngture 
togethers. : see s 
Coacutation [in Chymical Writers] is exprefled by thefe 
charattert- H- EB. meg t 


Coa‘cuLum, whatever ferves to join things together, 2. 

Coacutus [with Sergeons] the thick part of the blood, that 
floats in the ferum, when it is cold. : . = 
. ‘To Coxrs, to fawn upon, to flatter, to footh. ; 

Coat [col, Sex and Tevt. tole, Dw. woble, G. Bul, Dan. 
soli, Su.) a mineral fuel, a black, fulptureous, inflammable 
matters 


co 

Coat-Fire, a heap or pile of firewood for fale s fo much as 
Wil! make a load of coals when burnt. 

Coat Mow/?, a Bird. 

To blow the Coars, to raife Differences between Parties. 

To Coaua'sce [coale/cere, L-] to grow together, to clofe 
together again. 

Coae'scence 2 [with Philefopbers] a cleaving or uniting 

Coae’scency together of the {mall, fine particles of 
matter that compofe any natural body. 

Coane’scence [with Surgeons) the clofing of a wound ; the 
eoeng together again of any parts, which were before icpa- 
rated, 

CoaLti’rioN, a re-union, or,growing together of parts before 
feparated., 

Coa'LTERN Sasi L.] reciprocal, mutual, by turns. 

Coattern Fesers, are fuch as when two come together 
periodically, the one invades, as the other goes off alterna- 
tely. . 

Pasatats of the Hatches (in a Ship) are the planks or fra- 
me which raifes the hatches above the decks. 

Co’as [of the Ifland Coos] is often applied to Hippocrates, or 
any Thing that relates to him or his Writings, he having beer 
born in it, 

Coarcta’Tion, a Straitening or Preffing together, Z, 

Coarse, not fine. ; 

Coast [cite, F. cofa, It. andSp. Bult, Du. Cife,G.] a 
country lying on the {ca-dhore ; alfo the Sea-fhore. 

Coast [of cole, L, the Ribs) a Breaft and Neck of Lamb, 
Mutton, Veal, &c. , 

To Coast it, to fail along by the Sea-coult. 

Coasrixe, Sailing within fight of Land, or within found- 
ings between them. 

Coasting [with Hysbandmen] is the tranfplanting trees and 
planting the fame fide to the South, Welt, Eat, Ge. which 
ftood that way where it grew before. : 

a [cove, Sax. Wot, Dw.) a fold for fheep 3 alfo a hut for 
cattle. 

-Coat [cotte, F, cotta, It.) a Garment worn commonly up- 
permoft ; alfo the Outfide of Fruits alfo a thin covering laid or 
done over any Thing, as a coat of fine mould, Sc. 

Coar [of coz, Sux. Kot, Dx. ante, L.G. an hut, a cot- 
tage, és’. denotes that the place, to which it is added, was de- 
nominated from aeottage, G'c. in that place, 

Coat of Maif, a Picce of Armour made in the Form of a 
Shirt, and wrought over with many iron Rings. 
~ Coat [in a Ship) is Pieces of canvas done over with Tar,put 
about theMaft at the Partners; and alfo about the Pump at the 
Decks, that no Water may go down there, 

Coat With Aoeteart# a membranous cover of any Part 
of at Body, as the coats of the Eyes, Artesics, Veins, Nes- 
ves, Oe, 

“Cos, arich mifer; alfo a foreign coin. 

Cos [coppe, Sax.] a Sea-fowwl. 

i = a forced harbour for thips, as the cob of Lime in Dore 
etibire. 
“Con, aSpanif coin, the fame as a Pia/fer. 

Cosa'Les, a Sort of Daemons in human Shape, who were 
call'd Satyrs, and faid to be attendants.of Bacchus, Some relate, 
that there are at this Day many of them in Sarmatia, who hide 
theméelves in Houfes, and are ready to do any Offices, for the 
People that entertain them, that are to be expected from the beft 
of Servants. ; 
- Co’pattum [in Medicine] a fort of mineral of a blackith 
colour, or rather grey, shining ftone, and a cauftick quality 5 it 
confilts of filver and arfenick, and is, at it were, the mother of it. 
The arfenical part being exhaled leaves behind it a metalline calx 5 
Its fumes are violently poilonous: and affe&t the Lungs. It ig 
found in the mines of Hermacituria, 

. To Cosate (prob. of Bebbelen, Du. or Robler, Den. and 
that of cops/are, L. to join together) to botch, or to do Work 
bunglingly. . : 

A Coaucer [ioblen, Dax. to mend thoos) ‘a mender of old 

fhoos; alfoa bungling Workman. , 
' Coster keep to pourLat. Lat. Ne fetor ultra crepidam. 
Fr. Chacun a jon Metier. (Every one to his Trade.) The known 
Story of Apel/e;, who would not {uffer the cobler to judge of his 
Piéture beyond the Slipper, gave Rife to this ores 

Co'siincwess [of Roebler, Dan] Bunglingnels. 

Coss, balls or pellets with which fowls are cramme 

Co’swes, a web made by {piders, very probably anciently 
call'd Cods. : 

A Conwes (or trivial fight) Pretence. 

A certain noted clergy-man preaching againft the Difpenfation, a!- 
low'd Quakers from taking an Oath, and mentioning the Ac o! 
Parliament which authoris'd it, cali'd it a Codered guncent. 

Co’ca (Ov@ Law) a cogger or {mall boat. 

Co’quia 

Co’cacre i bagien Shressibury } a device for fifhing, made of 
fallow-twigs, iplit and covered next the water with an ox-hide, 

in 


co 


in which the Afherman fits, rows with one hind, and manages 
his net, or any other fifhing tackle,with the other. 

Co'cao Nut 2 an Indian nut of which chocolate is made. 

Ca'cao Nat 

Coccr’rzxous [ of cores, L. a grain or berry, and fero, Le 
‘to bear) all fuch plints of trees that bear berries. 

Cocercrs O12 [in Anatory) a cartilaginous kind of bone 

Co'ceyx jo:ned to the extremity of the Os Sacrum, 
fonamed, becaufe in thape ic is fomething like a Cuekorw’s bill. 

Co’ceisM, the old, filry tune of a cuckow. 

Cocn {in Doétors Bill] fands for cocbleare, i.e. a (poonful. 

Cocnine’ aL Worm, an Infect engender’d in the fruit of a 
fhrub five or 6 toot high, called Tora, there are whole planta- 
tions in Guatimala | other parts of the Spanifh Wej?-Indies 5 
on the top of the fruit grows a red flower, which, when mature, 
falls on the fruit, which opening difcovers a clift two or three 
inches diameter, ‘The fruit then appears full of little red infects, 
having wings of a furprizing fmallnefs. The Jacians {pread a 
cloth under the tree, mt ftake it with po'es, till the infects 
are forced to quit their lodging, and fly about the tree ; buc 
a ia able to do it long, they tumble down dead into the 
con. 

Cocutneat Grain, is a red berry growing in America, found 
in a truit, relembling that of the cochineal-tree or Jonna, the firlt 
fhoots produce a yellow flower, the point whereof, when ripe, 
opens with a cleft of three or four Inches. This fruit is full of 
kernels or grains, which fall on the leaft agitation, and which the 
Indians carctully gather wpseight or ten of thefe fruits yicld about 
an ounce of grain. 

This berry yields a dye almoft as beautiful as that of the In- 
feét, and is fo like, that a perfon may eafily be deceived in 
them. 

Cocutea [with Anatomijs) the cavity or hollow part of the 
ear, rclembling the fhell of a fnail. 





Co’curer [in Mechamicks } a {crew, 4 
one of the fix mechanick powers; it is a )4 
firait cylinder furrowed fpiral-wife 5 if 
the furrowed furface be convex, the ferew 
is faid to be male : if concave, it is called 
a female fcrew. Where motion is to be 
generated, the male and female {crew are 
always joined; that is, whenever the 
{crew is to be uled as a fimple engine or 
mechanical power, when joined with an 
axis in Peritrochio, there is no occafion 
for a female ; but in that cafe it becomes 
part of a compound engine. : 


Co’cutea [in Archite@ure] 2 winding ftair-cale. 
Cocuuea’ria [with Betanifs) the Herb Spoon-wort or 
Searrr-ae, f. ‘ fin Med 
OCHLEA‘’RE, a Spoon [in Medicine] a {poonful, L. 
Cocx [Ca, F. cocce, Sax. Bock, pia sage fowl of 
the male hind; alfo the pin of a fun-dial or gun; allo the needle 
of a balance ; alfo the wrought piece that covers the balance in a 


watch. 

€berp Cock ig proud on hig on Dunghill. 
Lat Gallus in fuo Ph mage poadbart pote. 
Fr. Chien fur fon Fumier off hardy, ; 
Sp. Cada Gills cinta (crows) en su muladar. It is a fign of 
cowardice, and by no means of true courage, when any one 
ftruts, looks big or infults, when he knows he is {ure of protec- 
tion, or out of the reach of his antagonitt. 

Cocx [with Her. JGuillim (ays of the cock,that as fome account 
the hen the queen and fwallow or wagtail the lady, fo may 1 
term this Knight among birds; being both of noble courage, and 
rf prepared for the battle, having his comb for an helmet, 
his fharp and hooked bill for a faulcheon to flash and wound his 
enemy, and as a complete foldier, armed cap-a-pe, he has his legs 
rece with fpurs, giving an example to the valiant fuldier to ex- 
pel danger by fight and not by flight. , 

* The Cock, fay others, is the emblem of ftrife, of quarrels, of 
haughtine(s and of vidtory, becaufe he rather ehoofe: to die than 
yield, and therefore he is called the Bird of Mars. 

He is likewife an emblem of jealoufy and vigilancy. 

The Cock crows when he is conqueror, ad gives notice of his 
conqueft. If he be vanquith'd, he thuns the light and fociety of 


men. 

- The Ancients dedicated the cock to Apostle, becaufe he gives 
notice of his approach and of the break of day. They alfo dedi- 
cated him to » a3 being the emblem of watchfulne(s, {um- 
moring men to their bufinefs by his crowing. ‘The cock is gene- 
rally placed on the tops of fteeples, and called the weather-cock, 
to intimate to prelates, that they are to watch over their flocks, 
The Cocé is the herald of the day and the centinel of the night, 
and is born in coat-armour by many families. The Guw/s took 
the ae for their Girt ftandard, and wore it on their helmets for 
a creit. 


co 


A Cock [ Hicrozlyphically } fignifies a noble difpofition ef 
mind, there being no bird of a more generous and undaunted 
courage at the dight of imminent danger, 

Cock-ricHtinc, the original of this {port is faid to have 
derived from the Athenians, on the following ocealion : When 
Themijlocles was marching his arty to tight the Perjians, he bv 
the way efpying two cocks fighting, cuted his army two behold 
them, and made the following fpeech to them : Bebsld, thcje 0 
not fight for their boufbold-gous, for the monuments of their ane 
cejlert, nor for glory, nor for liberty, mor Jafety of their childrens 
but only becaute the one will not give way tothe other. This to 
encouraged the Gre. fans, that they fought ftrenuoufly and ob- 
tained the victory of the Perfians; upon which cock fighting 
was by a particular law ordained to be annually praétifed by the 
Athenians; and hence was the original of this tport in England 
derived, 

Cocx-norse [of coc, 
high) a high horfe 

Cock of Hay (9. ¢. copa heap) a large heap of hay. 

Cock a Hoop (Cogue-a-Hupe, kr. i. ¢. a cock with a cope- 
crett or com>] tanding upon high terms all upon the {pur. ' 

Cock om Hoop (i. ¢. the cock or fpiggot being laid upon the 
hoop, and the barrel of ale ftumm'd, 7. ¢. drank out without in- 
termiflion} at the height of mirth and jollity. 

Co’exat, a fort of play. 

Cock-Ale, pleafint Brink, faid to be prevocative. 

Cocx-Bawd, a Pimp. 

Cock-/are, very fure. 

Cockarouse fae the Virginian Indians] is one that has 
the honour to be of the King’s council with relation to the affairs 
of the government, and has a great fhare in the adminitlration, 
and muft pafs through the Hustenew before he can arrive at 
this honour or be of the number of the great men, Sce Hus- 
hatau. ! 

Co'cxatrice [¢sguatris, or cocatrix,F. coceodrille le. tccae 
driz, Sp.) a kind of ferpent otherwife called a bafilisk. 

Cocks-coms [with Botanifs}] the Herb alfo called yellow 
Rattle-grafs. 

Cock-sratnep, giddy-brained, hair-brained, rafh. 

Cock-Feather [in drebery ] that Feather of the Shaft that 
fands upright in due notching, and if it be not oblerved, the 
other Feathers running on the Bow will {poil the Shot. 

Cock-Lort [probably of cock high, or JJ, Hed. a roof) an 
upper loft or garret. 

Cock-pit, a place made for cocks to fight in, 

Cock-rir [in a Sdip of War] is a place on the lower floor or 
deck behind the main capitan, lying between the platform or or 
lope and the fleward's room, where are fubdivifions or partitions 
for the purfer, the furgeon and his mates. 

Cocx-reads, a net tor the catching of woodcocks, 

Cock-rcaches, a fort of infects. 

Cocks [with Mariners) are finall fquare pieces of brals with 
holes in them, which are put into the middle of large wooden 
fhivers, to prevent them from {pitting and galling by the pin af 
the block or pulley on which kp turn. 

Cock-Weed (with Botanifs} an Herb, 

Cock-swain? [ofa Séip] an Officer who has the charge of 

Coxon the cock-boat, barge or thallop, with all its 
furniture, and is in readinels with his crew to man the boat upon 
all occafions 5 ( of coguet, F. a fmal! Beat and Swain, of rpan, 
Sax. 

Cock-throppled Hore [with Farriers] a Horfe whofe Throp- 
ple or Wae-siee is fo Jong, that he cannot draw his breath with 
that cafe that others do which are Loole-throppled, 

Cock’: Walk (with Cock-fighters ] a plage where a cock is 
bred, and where commonly no other cock comes. 

Cock is us'd to exprefs feveral other Things, as the Pemis; 
the Cock (or Pin) of a Sun-dial; the Cock (or Turn up) of a 
Hat; the Cock of a Gun; the Cock of a Pipe, &c. It is like- 
wife us'd as a Verb, as , 

Te Cocx up a Hat, to cock up Hay, &'c. 

‘4 So het to make much of, to be over-fond of or to 

andie. 

tg one skill'd in, or a great Lover of the Sport of cock- 

ting. 

| Co'cxst appre dead Cock) brisk, malapert. 

Cocxer? a Cultom-houfe fealed Bill; alfo a Parchment 

Coxer fealed and delivered by the Officers of the 
—— to Merchants as a warrant that their Goods are cu 
tomed. 

Cocker Bread, the fineft Sort of wheaten Bread. 

Cocxertata Lana [O/d Law) wool duly entered at the cuf- 
tom-houfe, and cocketed or allowed to be exported, 

* Cocxerrum? the Office at the Cuftom-houfe where the 
CocxetuM Goods to be exported are to be enter'd. 
Cock tne Cloth [with Fotwlers] a Frame made of coarfe can- 

vas, about an ell fquare, tanned, with two flicks fet acrols to 

keep it out, having a hole to look our at, and to put the no- 

icl of a thort through, for the flicoring of Pheafants, &e- 

a 


in the language of the Brizantines, 


GOCKISH, 
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Cocxisu [of cack] wanton, uppifh. 

Cocktsaxess, Wantonels, Uppifhnels. 

Cocke [coccle, Sax. coguilfe, F. a fmall thell, as of inails, 
or fuch fmall fifhes} a weed that grows among corn, otherwife 
called Corg-rofe; alfo a fmall fhell-fifh. 

Coceie Stairs, a fort of winding fairs. 

To Cocxxe, to pucker, fhrink or wrinkle, as fome cloth 
docs. 

Co'ckNey, apick-name commonly given to one born and 
hred in the city of Lends; fome derive it from the tale of a citi 
zen's fon, who knew not the language of a cock, but called it 
neighing ; others again of coguin, F. an idle Perfon, citizens ge- 
nerally living a lels active life than country people; others again, 
from to cocker or fardle, 

CocxreL, a young cock bred for fighting. 

Coco, an Jndian tree refembling a date-tree. the nut of which 
contains a (weet liquor like milk or cream, and of a pleafant tal- 
te § the inner rind of which may be eaten like artichokes, and of 
the outward are made lerge cables. 

Co’cxquean? [ . Cogueman, of cogua, Lat. or coguine, 

Corquean é .] a Man that cots or aéts the Part 
of a cook among Women, or concerns himfclf in Kitchen 
Affiirs. 

Co’cquet, a beau, a gallant, an amorofo or general [Lo- 
vers alfoa wanton Maiden, who keeps feveral Lovers in Sul- 
pence, F 

Co'crtare [cofibilis, L.] cafy to be boiled. 

Co’erire [rodifis, L.) fodden or baked, 

CoctTitia’Tion, a poaching, as eggs, Ge. Le 

Co’ction [F. cocione, It. of coétiv, L.) a Boiling ; alf a Di- 
geltion in the Stomach. 

Co'cy La (O44 Law) a fmall drinking cup in the fhape of 

Co’cutum a Boat, 

Co’cutus Judicws, a poifonous narcotick Berry, made ule of 
by poachers to intoxicate Fish, fo that they may be taken out of 
the Water with the Hand; called alfo Bucca pijcatoria, i. ¢. 
Fithers-berries. 

Cop [copve, Sar. and Dy.J] a Pillow, a as Pin-cod, a Pin- 
cufhion. 

Cop [covna, Sux. cafe, F.] the Husk or Shell of Peafe, Beans, 


te 
Cop, a kind of large Fith. 
Cops Sounds, certain inward Parts of a cod-fith. 


Cons [copve, Sax ] the Telticles of an Animal, or rather the 
Bag which contains them. 

Cop-ware, Grain or Sced contained in cods, as Beans, Peas, 
Eve, 
Coppers, Gatherers of Peafe or Peafe-cods. 

Cop's Head, a Fool, a Block-head, 

Con-Piece, the Fore-part of a Man's Breeches. 

To Coppte [of coguere, L. or cov, Sax.) to fcald or par- 
boil. 

To Coppte, to boil up flowly.. 

Co'ppy [covpig, Sax.] having Pods or Shales, as Peas, Beans 
&e 


Cope [of caudex, L. the Trunk of a Tree, becaufe anciently 
= Books were made of Bark or Wood] a Book or Roll. See 
Codex, : 

Cove [of codex a Book, of caudex the Trunk or Timber of a 
Tree, becaufe the Books of the Ancients were made of Wood, 
and their Leaves were fomething like our Table-books] a Volu- 
me or Book. : 

Cope [among Lareyers] a certain Book or Volume of the an- 
cient Roman Law. In old Time, the Pleas and Anfwers of the 
Lawyers where in loofe Scrolls or Sheets of Parchment or Paper. 
Thele the. Emperor Fufiatan having collected and compiled into 
a Book, called it Cedex, and ever fince, this. Book by way of 
Eminence has been called the Code, and is accounted the {e- 
cond Volume of the Remaa Civil Law, and contains twelve 
Books. 

The Matter of it, efpecially as to the firft 8 Books, is pretry 
near the fame with the Diggs; but in thefe Things ir differs, 
firlt, as to the Stile, which is not fo pure; 2, Its Method is not 
fo accuraté as that of the Dige/?, 3dly, In that it difcuffes Mat- 
ters of more common Ufe; whereas the more abitrufe and fubtlg 
Quettions of the Law are difeufs'd in the Dige/fs, and there are 
the Opinions of the ancient Lawyers upon them, and fo contains 
more polite, fine, witty Arguing, than of Ule to the Generulity 
of Mankind, 

And tor this Reafon Fu/finian compos'd the Code, becaule he 
found the Digg in many Places too fine and fqbtle for common 
Lic, and alfo very defettive and imperfect as mot deciding many 
cafes that did daily occur, 

This Code was compiled fromthe Anfivers and Determinations 
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of 36 Emperors and their Councils, many of which were learn- 
ed and skilful Lawvers. as the famous Puprxianys and fome others, 
from the Time of the Emperor durian to Jaufinian’s own ‘Tie 
me. And in this Code there are abundance of ‘Things fully and 
diftinéily determined, which before were either omitted or too 
bricfty handled. 

The Thesdojtan Cope, ts of good Ufe to explain the other Co- 
ée, which cannot well be underitood without it. ‘This was held 
in great Efteem, and was u‘ed in the Wgferm Parts of Furcpe for 
geveral hundred Years, as Mr. Se/dea relates, after chat Law was 
jn a Manner difufed and forgotten ; but now the Tico Zan Cade 
is alfo grown much our of Ule. 

Co’pta [with Botaniffr] the top or head of any Pline ¢ but 
more e/pecially that of a Poppy. 

Co'piern [eodicille, F, codicills, Ie. and Sp. of codicifius, LJ 
a Supplement to a Will or other Writing 3 efpecially an Addi- 
tion to a Teltament, when any Thing has been omitted which 
the Tellator would have added, explained, altered, or re- 
called. 

Copt’wiac [csdignac, F. sydomiatue, L.] Quiddeny or Mar- 
malade of Quinces. 

Co'piins [ of code, ] an Apple proper to be coddled or 
boiled. 

_ Co’ptine [of cov, Sax.) an Apple very good for Parboil- 

ing. 

¥ Conetce’L# [according to Fal/opivs) venereal Bubces in the 
roin. 

Coe [with Miners) a little Lodgment they make for them{el- 
ves under Ground as they work lower and lower. 

Cogrcum [in Anatomy] the blind Gur, the firt of the 
thick Intetlines, fo called becaule made like a Sack, having 
a one Aperture, which ferves it for both Entrance and Exit, 

at. 

Corrri’ctent [eseficiens, L.] that which makes, caufes or 
brings to pafs together with another. 

Corrricient, of any gereraticg Term [in Flaxions ] is the 
Quantity which arites by dividing that Term by the generating 
Quantity. 

Cosrricrent [with d/gedraif] the known Quantity that 
is multiplied into any of the unknown Terms of an Equa- 
tion. 

Coerricrency [ot ceficiens, L.) the caufing or bringing 
to. pals together with another. 

jCosevicisnts [in digedrs} are Numbers prxfix’d to Lete 
ters ar Specics, into which they are fuppofed to be multiplied 3 
and therefore with fuch Letters, or with the Quantities repre- 
fented by them, they make a Rectangle or Product, cocficient 

Predudtion ; whence the Name, thus 66 implies that the 
Quantities reprefented by 24, are multiplied into the coefh- 
cient 6, and chat out of thele 2 the Reétangle or Product éab is 
formed. 

Cor’Lia [xoraia, Gr.) ( with Anatomijts) fignifies ary kind 
of original cavity im an animal Body ; and hence Ditcafes feat- 
ed in the cavities or venters of the Body, are called Caliaih Af- 
Seaions. 

Corrtace [of xosaia, Gr. the Belly] of or belonging to the 


Belly. 

Cox Liac Artery [with Asatomifs] is that which ariles from 
the Trunk of the dorta after it enters the Abdomen, and fpreads 
into two Branches; the frit on the right Hand named Gaj?rica 
dextra, and the other on the Left, called Splenica. 

_ Coeniac Pajfion, a kind of Flux or Loofeneis, wherein the 
chyle or nutritious part of the food pafles off along with, or in- 
fteud of urine. aia Ve 

» Cozttac Mein, that which runs into the IntgPinum refum, 
br blind Gur. 

' Cogxi'cexous [caligena, L,} heaven born. A 

Coz Loma [xeiawue, Gr.) a hollow round Ulcer in the Tu- 
nica cornea, or horny coat of the Eye, L. 

Cor’Lum Heaven [with Anat.) the cavity of the Eye towards 
the corner, L. 

Con'metery [cimetiére, F. cimiteri, Wal. cementeria, Sp. 
carmeterinm, L. of xesuntheww, Gr.) a burying Place, a churhe 

ard. 

j Coe'mprion, a buying up of Things, L. 

—Coe’noprtes [ of xew?s common, and 3: Life) a Sect 
that had all Things incommoa by way ofreligious cunverfa; 
tion. 

Coexo'ararcn [ofxomeSieeyis, of xovds and dover, Gr.) 
achief Governour, the Prior of a Monattery. : 

Cornoni'tTick of or pertaining to Canites, or tu the way 
of living in common. “ 

’ Con‘’nony Carnie L. of zuvis and 319, Gr.) a living 
jn common or like Monka, &¥¢. : 

— Coeno’sé [carnefus, L.}) filthy, muddy. 

Cosno’sity [c@ngita:, L.) Pilthine®, Muddinaf. 


Culnota- 


co 


[of xiv empty, and 7423, Gr. a Se- 
CENOTAPHIUM R ag! an empty Tomb or Monu- 
ment erected in Honour of fome illuftrious Perion deceaied, who 
ithing in Shipwreck, Battle or the like, his Body could not 
byway to be Tepofited in it. 
Cos'quat [ éoigal, F.* eseguale, It. comqualis, L. } equal to 
, as Fellows and Partners are. 
Corqua'Lity 2 [of comgualis, L..] a being equal with, 


“QUALNESS 
> hy dest { eoercibilis, L.] that may be held in or ref- 


Corysora’rHium 


ined. . . . . e 

eres ive [ceercitif, F.) te in or reftraining. 
Cor’aciveness [of csercere, L.) compullivencts. 
Cor'rclon, a reitraining, a keeping in good order. 
Cogeru’Leous [with Betanick Writers] of a blue colour. : 
Cogsse’NTIAL we ton and efentialis, L,) of the fame Ef 


ae estaetat vais [ of com and effentia, L. ) the being of 
' CogssenTia’Lity the fame Effence with, + 
Corra’neous [coetanes, It. of com = @tas, L.] of the fam 

lfo living together at the fame Time. 
5g sowswass [ of cow and tas, L.) the being of the 
Age with. 

a Cerra axii covternel, F. covterno, \tal, andSp. of cow and 

aternus, L.) thatis eternal to, with, or as well as another. — 
Core es (of cacterne/,F.] the being eternal with. 
Corte’ RSITY 
Coe'van [of com and zwar, L. an Age ] of the fame Age or 

Duration. ; 
Corva'tity, the being of the fame Age or Duration. 
Coeur [in Heraldry} as Party en crur, fignifies 

a fhort Line of Partition in pale in the center of the 

Efeutcheon, which extends but a little Way, much 

fhort of Top and Bottom, and is there met by other 

Lines, which form an irregular Partition of the Ef- 





cutcheon. = 
Corxi’stext [of com and existens, L.] having an Exiftence 
together at the fame Time. . 
Coexistence [of com and exifentia, L.] the Exifting at the 
fame Time with. 
Co'rrex [choava, Arab.] a Drink well known, made of a 
Berry brought from Turkey and other Places. 
Co’r reR [corpen, Sax.] coffre, F. cofre, Sp. and Port. cof- 
fano, It. Soffer, Du. Coffer, G.] a chelt or Trunk 5 alio a long 
fe ware Box, or Trough, in which Tin Oar is‘broken to Pieces 
i ing Mill. 
eae i e Fortification] a hollow Trench or Lodgment 
cut in the Bottom of a dry Ditch. ; 
Co’rrer [with Architels) the Jowermoft Part of a cornice, 
or a fquare Depreffure or Sinking in cach Interval, between the 
Modillion 7% Corinthian cornice, ufually filled with a Role, 
ranate or other Inrichment. : 
euaviase [in the King's Houfbold] the fecond Officer next 
under the Comptroller, who has the Overfight of the other Offi- 
d pays them their Wages. © . , ‘ 
a Tcope, Sex. a Hole, a coffer, a chelt, or perhaps of 
ccffano, It.) a cale or Box, commonly of Wood, to put a dead 
wy in, in Ofder to burial. | ~ 
Co’rrin [of a Horfe] is the whole Hoof of the Foot ab- 
ove the coronet,’ including the coffin-bone, the Sole and the 
Frufh. ; 
“Corr 1n-sote’ [ofa Horyz } is a fmall fpungy Bone, inclofed 
in the Middle of the Hoof, and poffefling the whole Form of the: 
Foot. + Sr . ate. 
Corrin of Paper, a aa. Picce, fuch as Grocers put up 
P gc. in Form of a cone.: voste 
TS Coa [ cajoler, F.] to footh up, coaks or flatter’; alfo to 
cheat at dice-play. ees oe 
To Coc a Dit, to wires a Die, of by Art to make it come: 
ip what Nuntber one wilh have. * - £aPviees 
we Ghai. che Teeth of a Mill-wheel ; alfo a Sort of Boats uledon 
the River Humber.” ae oe ; Sa 
Co’cext [cogéns, L.) prefing, inforcing, ftrong. 
‘Co’GENCY [ of cogens, L.] the bemg cogent, 
Co’GeNTNess§ compelling quality. ' 
Co’cENTLY, preflingly, flrongly. . 
‘Cocca? [Old Law } a Sort of Sea-veffel or Ship, a cock- 
.Ce'cco§ boat, . 
* Co’cirance [eegitabilis, L.J] that may be thought on. 


‘or of a 


vad 


Coct’rasuxp [ cogitabund, Sp. cogitabundus,L.] full of 
thoughts, deeply thougbulul. 
L, } the Art of 


Cocita’tion [cogitazione, It. of cagitatio, 
Man expe- 


thinking, thonght, the refcttion of the Mind. 
Cocrration {with the Cartefans] whatever a 

riences in himfelf, and of which he is conicious; a3 all the 

Operations of the Underltanding, Will, Imagination and Sen- 

fes. 


Cc oO 


Cocita'rive [cogitatiovs, L.} thoughtful. 

Co'acie-Stone, fuch as children play with. 

Cocna‘rion [hindred, aliinity, alliance, 

CoGNation f in Civil Lace] the Line of Parentage he- 
ag Males and Females, both deicended from the fame Fae 

r. 

Cocwisa’sre [comme flle, F.) that may be known 3 alfo 
fubject or liable to as cognifable to the Law. 

Co'GNn Isa be (connsiffance, F. consjtenza, \t. cogzitio, L.J 

Cocwizance knowledge. 

Cocesisance, a Badge of Armson a ferving Main, or Water- 
a Sleeve, flewing that he belongs to a particular Malter or 

jociety. 

Cocnisance [in Heraldry) fignifies the fame as creft, which 
in any Atcheivement helps to Marfhal, and fet off a coat of 

rms. 

Co’extsance [in Law] fometimes is ufed to fignify the cons 
feflion of a thing done, an acknowledgment of a fine; alfo an au- 
dience or hearing a matter judicially. 

Co’cyisance of a Plea [in Laz] is a Privilege granted by 
the King to a City or Town corporate, to hold a Plea of all con+ 
traéts and of Land within the Bounds of the Franchile; fo that 
if any Perfon is impleaded upon fuch an Account at the King’s or 
Mayor's court, or the court of the Bailiff of fuch Franchile, he 
may ask Cogmijance of the Plea, i, ¢. that the Matter may bede- 
termined before them. 


Coen isee’? [Law Term) the Perfon to whom a Fine is ack- 
Connisee’$ nowledged. 

Cocyiso'r@ one who acknowledges or paffes a Fine of 
Conniso’r § Lands or Tenements t another. 


Cocni rio prejudicialis [in Cred Lew] is a Debating of a 
Point that happens accidentally before the principal caufe can have 
an end, Z. 

Cocni’rion, knowledge. 

Coenitto’ninus admittendis, a Writ to a Jultice or other 
Perfon, who has Power to take a Fine, and having attually taken 
an Acknowledgement of it, defers to certify it into the Court of 
Common-Pleas, requitirg him to do it. 

Cocwo’scence [commeifance,F. conafcenza, It. of cognescere, 
L.] knowledge. 

Cocno’scitive [ eegao/citivs, Ital.) pertaining to know- 
ledge. 

Cocritat Line [in Fortificatior] a Line drawn from the An- 
gle of the center to that of the Baltion. 

coc Men, Dealers in Cogware. 

, - Ware, coarie cloths, anciently ufed in the Nurté of Exg- 
‘and, 

Cocvue, a finall cup or dram of Brandy. 

Je CocueE, to drink Brandy. 

To Cona'nit [cobabitar, Sp. cobabitare, Li] to dwell toge- 
ther, efpecially as Man and Wie do. ’ 

Cona’pirant, one who inhabits with another, 

Cona'srrance 2 (FB. of cobabitare, LL.) a cohabiting or 

Couasita'tion§ dwelling with, - ; 

: Co'nem [coberitier, FP. coerede, Tt. of coberres, L.) a Joint- 
heir with another. 

Couzt'ress, a female Joint-heir with another. 

Te Consz’re [coberere, L.]) to ltick or cleave to, to hang to- 
gether well; toagree. . 

Cons’nence @ [coerenza, It. coharentia, L.)] a flicking, 

_Conu’nency § cleaving or hanging together; an Agree- 


ment. 
Pica xt [ cocrente, Ital. of coberem,L.) agreeing toge- 
ther. 

Conerent Difcourfes, are fuch Difcourfes in which there is 
a connexion and Agreement between their Parts. 

Cousxent Propejfitions, fuch that have fome Relation or A-_ 
greement the one with another. 

Cone’sion [cobefie, L.] a fticking or cleaving together. 

Congestion; of the Parts of Matter [with Philcjepters} is 
a certain Quality, from whence foever it arifes, by which. 
the Pgrts of all Gjlid Bodies adhere or fick clofe. to one an-’ 
other. os 

Conust'veness [of caberers, L.] cohefive a, : 

Conoza‘rion [ with Chymifs] a repeated Diltillation, by 
pouring it on again upon the Dregs remaining in the Veflel,com- 


- monly performed to open mixed Bodies, or to render Spirits vo- 


Jatile, ; 
Co’nort [coborte,.F. and Sp. corte, It. cobors, L.} a Band of 
Idiers among the Ryraps, ordinarily coniilting of 500 Men, or 


. the toth Part ofa Legion. 


Coworta'riox,"an Exhortation or Encouraging, L. 
Cour [ceife, F.}a Sort of Hood or cap for the Head. - 
Serjeants of the Coir, a Title of Sergeants at Law, given them 
from ‘the wearing a coif of lawn on their heads. ; 
. Coirure, a coifor head-drels; alio the badge of a Serjeant 
at Law. 
Coin, a Noife, clutcr, Tumult; allo the Breech of a great 
Gun. : fe 


——- —ey 


ene oe 


co 


Ts deep a Coir {prob. of Kottern, Teut. to chide] to make a 
Noile, Ditturbance We. 
Ts Cort a Cable (Sea Term] is to wind it about in form of 


aring, the feveral circies lying one upon another. 


Cor'tine of the Stud. fignifies the firit making choice of a 


colt or young horle for fervices 

Cos [eoie,F. the Dye or Stamp with which Money is coin'd, 
perhaps of cwwexs, a Wedge, or as others fuppole of sey an 
Image, Gr.] becaufe it has commonly the Figure ot the Princes 
Head upon its or probably of Cunaar, Sp. to coin) any fort of 
ttamped Moncy, or a Piece of Metal converted into Moncey ty 
jmprefling certain Marks or Figures on it 

qtuch Com much care, L. Crefcem fequitur cura i 
niam. Horst, Fr. Pixs on a Argent, & plus on a de Souci. 
H.G. Chel cid, viel Borgen. Tho" Riches and the Obtain. 
ing of them is almoit every Man's greateit care, yet they are not 


alway's the happiett Men who attain them. “They at beit requis ' 


re a conflant Sullicitude to Employ and fecure them, and often 
beget fach an infatiable Thirit after more, as hinders us from en- 
joying thole we have § not to mention innumerable Mistortunes 
they frequently draw Men into. Ic is true with a prudent Ule 
ofthem they procure us a great many Advantages, and fupply 
molt temporal Wantss but the Queltion is whether the greater 
Part of thole Advantages and Wants are not more imaginary than 
gr? Cots, or Stamp Money, alfo invent Words or Stories. 
Coina’Ge. the making of money; alio the charges of making 
y Gur'nci DENCE 2 [coincidentia, L.] a falling or happen- 
Co'incipentNess § ingtogether. 
Covncipent [esinesdens, L.J a Happening together, a fall- 
ing in with; Happening at the fame ‘Time. Thus, : 
Coixcipent Figures [in Geometry} are fuch which being 
pliced one upon another, do exattly agree or cover one an- 
ona tupep [of cow with, and inclujus,) included together 
‘j other. 
hs ec ewanvions {with Piisficians) are Signs that do not in- 
dicate or dilcover by themielves, but together with other things 
and circumitances do aiiiit the phyfician, to form a judgment of 
aie 
a {encognenres, F. either of ceigner,F. to drive or 
Quoins thrult in, or of coins, F. corners] (with drebi- 
teébs) the corners of walls5 oF a kind of dies cut diagonal-wile, af- 
ter the manoer of the flight uf a Stair-cale, terving at bottom to 
fupport columns on alevel, and at top to correct the inclination 
of an entablature (upporting a vault. : 
Coins {in Guenery] great wooden wedges with {mall 
Soe handles az the ends for the levelling of a piece of 
inance at plealure. 
ees Ns {with Priaters] certain {mall wedges ufed to faften 
Quo! ace the whole compolure of letters in the chaie or 
geese [in a Sdip) are fmall fhort Pieces of 
Canting Cotns Wood, cut with a tharp Ridge to he 
between the casks to keep them from rolling one againit an- 
ther, F ; 
‘ Standing Cotns, Pipe flaves, or Billets to make Casks 
falt, or to keep them from rolling. ; 
Connon ire? [xorrszizns, of xeirG common, and sie, 
Ce sopitre $ \ 
convent, &f¢. under a certain tule, contrary to an hermit or an- 
chorite who lives in folitude. 
Cor’stret, ayoung Lad. : 
Cor’ri0n (of coitws, L.) aa Affembling or Meeting together; 
a mutual Sey of Bodies towards one another, as of the Iron 
and Loaditones allo carnal copulation or intercourle between 
Male and Female. ; _ 
Corrion of the Moon [in Affronomy] is when the Moon is in 
the fame Sign and Degree of the Zodiack with the Sun. 
Cots $ a fort of broad rings of iron or horfe-fhoos to play 
volts withal. ; 
os >» Pit-coal, or Sea.coal, burnt into a kind of char- 
coal, 
Co’xer, a Boat-man or Water-man. 
” Co’xens, Fifhermens Boats. 
A Coxss, a meer fool, a ninny. . 
_ Cob. is acommon Abbreviation for Colonel, 
To Covarii'ze [ colapbize, Lat. of xoregifw, Gr.] to 
buffet. : 
Coxa’rrice [of xordz]e, Gr. to carve] the art of carving 
Figures in Stone. 
CoLcarspa’stans, fee nth tee 


Co'tanin (in Arebiteture’) the little frize of the capital of 
the Derick and Tuscan column, placed between the allragal and 
the annulets 5 alfo the Or/o or ring on the top of the fhaft of the 
co], next to the capital. : 

Koa’ tN, a training, a palling through a Sieve. 


Gr. Life] a religious Perfon who lives in a’ 


co 


Co'tature [in Pharmacy] the Separation of a Liquor 
from furne Mixture or Impurity, by ftraining it through the 
narrow Pores of a Cloth, Paper, &¢. or that which is fo 
firained. 

CoLaertrex, a Sort of Lace. ; 

Co'LcoraL [in Chymijiry] the dry Subftance remaining after 
the Diltiliation of Vitriol, which is commonly called caput mor- 
tuum. 

Co'nenicum [with Botanifs] Meadow-faffron, L 

Co LCOTHAR é ( with Céymifts] Vitrio) burnt or ealcin'd 

CoLvoraL 
which is effcétual in ttanching Blood; alfo the Dregs or Re- 
_ leftat the Bottom of the Veflel, after the Diitilation of 

itriol. 

Natural Co'LcoThar, is a red German Vitriol, form'd from 
the common green Vitricl, calcin'd naturally by fome fubterra- 
neous Fire, 

Artificial Corcothar, is a green Vitriol, calcin'd a long 
Thine by an intenfe Fire; and by that means reduc’d to the Re~ 
doels of Blood. 

Corp [cealo, Sex, kold, Dan. O. and L.G. tout, Dv. talr, 
H. G. and Sw.} is one of the primary Qualities of Bodies, and is 
fuch a State of the Minute (very imail) Parts of any Body, in 
which they are more lowly or weaxly agitated than thofe of the 
Organs of Feeling + fo that cold is only a relative Term; the 
very fame Body being liable to be pronounced either hot or cold, 
according as its Particles are in a greater or lefler Motion than 

thofe of the fenfitory Organs. 

” Corp ag Charity. Which, it is to be fear'd is cold en- 
ough. 

Cotp, the contrary of hot; alfo referv'd, indiiferent. 
Conpish, tomewhat cold. 

Cotpty, refervedly, indifferently. 

A Corp or Rheum. 

Coin Tra, Brandy. 

ie es [cealonerye, Sax.) the being cold, or quality of 
cold. 

Con'pxess Potential, §s a relative Quality, which Plants, Ge. 
are iuppoied to have, ‘Thus a Plant is taid to be cold in the 2d 
or 3d Wegree; not that it is sétually cold to the Touch; but in 
its Etieéts or Operations, it taken inwardly. 

Co tosnine Iron, is tuch as is brittle when it is cold. 

Co vew's Earte, a fort of colour uled by Painters. 

Co’Ler, that Part of a Ring wherein the Stone is fet. 

Core-Worts [eol, Sp. and wurt, Tew? or of coplpyrt, Sax- 

-Co’Ligeats, Perfons ot a middle condition, between servants 
and ireemen. 

Co Linus [x5aav3@, Gr.] the humming Bird, which makes 
a Noiie like a Whirlwind, though it be in fize no bigger than a 
Fly; it feeds on dew, has an admirable Beauty of Feathers, and 
a Scent as {weet as that of Musk or Ambergreafe. 

Co Lic [colique, F. colica, It. chofica, Sp. and Port. of colica, 
L. of xoarxn, Gr.] a violent gnawing Pain in the Abdomen, that 
takes its Name from the Gut Ce/ex, which anciently was fuppof- 
ed the principal Part affeéted. : 

Wind Couric, is produc'd by windy Vapours, which fwell 
and dittend the Inteltines in which they are inclofed,is vagous,” 
never ftaying im any fixedPlace, , . ; 

Nephetrie Coure [irom vegeds, Gr. the Rein] is fo call'd be. 
caule it is felt particularly in the Reins. 

Biliows Conte [of Bilis, L.] proceeds from certain tharp bi- 
lious, flimulating Humours, which are diffus d through the In-. 
te(tines and villicating their Fibres, occafion @ Senfation of 
Pain. 
To Cour [ accoller, F. of collum, L. the Neck] to embrace’ 
about the Neck. 

Co'Lta (xiaaa, Gr.] Glew, any glutinous Matter, or of the 
Nature of Glew. } 

Cettasera’cTion, a Deftroying, Wafting or Decaying, 


t. 
Jo Conna’sery (collabefacere, L.] to break, to deflroy, to 


walle. 

Cotta’Psion, a falling down together, L. ; 

Co’Ltar [collier,F. collare, It. evilar, Sp. of collare, LJ the 
upper Part of a Doublet or Band; alfoa Ring made-of Metal to 
put about the Neck of a Slave, Dog, &c, allo Harned for a cart 
or draught-horie. ; 

To flip one's Neck out of the CoLtar, to get out (ar clear) ofa 
bad Bufinels. 

Cottar [ina Ship] is a Rope faltened about the Beak-head, 
unto which is fixed a Pulley called the Dead-man’s-eye, that holds 
the main ftay; alfo another about the head of the main maft, 
called the collar or garland, which is wound about there to pre- 
vent it from galling. 

CoLtak of S$'s, an Ornament of the Knights of the Garter, 
worn about their Necks. 

Coutar-Days,certain publick Days or Holidays on which the’ 
Knights of the Garter appear in their Collars, 


% 


over a flrong Fire for a good While; : 


- ~ 


CO. 


To Corcar (with Wreflers} is to lay hold on the collar of 
the antagonilt. 

Counar weam [ Carpentry] a beam framed crofswile, 
betwixt two principal rafters. 

CoLLar Buys are feitival days on which the knights of the 

arter Wear their collars of SS. 

CoLLaARaGe, a tax or fine laid on collars of horfes that draw 
carts of Wine. 

To Conra’re [esllatue, L. caileter, F.) to below a fpiri- 
tual living. 

To Cotna’te Boosts omg mare F. coflazionare, Te. of 
eollatws, L.] to examine them by the fignature, to fee that they 
are perfect. 

Couca’reraL [P, collaterals, It. colaterdl, Sp. of collate- 
galis, Le) that hangs and depends on the fides, or that comes 
fide-ways, notdireétly, but on one fide; thus collateral prejure 
is a preflure fide-ways. 

CoLLaTERAL ts Geography] any place, country, &e. fi- 
tuate by the fide of another. 

CoLLaTERAL Points [in Co/mogrepiy } are the immediate 

ints, or thofe between the cardinal points. 

Primary Copcaterat Points, are tuch as are removed by 
an equal angle on cach fide, from two cardinal points, 

Secondary COLLATERAL Points, are either thofe which are 
equally dittant from a cardinal and firlt primary 5 or equally di- 
ftant from fome cardinal or primary, and firll {econdary, 

CornaTerat Dejtent, is {pringing out of the fide of the 
whole blood, as grandfather's brother. Ee, 

Contatexars [in Genealogy] are fuch relations as proceed 
from the fame ftock, but not in the fame line of alcendants or 
deicendants; but being as it were alide of each other. ‘Thus 
uncles, aunts, neices, coufins, are collaterals, or in the collateral 
line. 

Cotna'terat Afurance, is a bond, which a man, that 


covenants with another, enters into for perfurmance of the co- 
venants. : 
Cotcaterat Secnrity [in Law] that which is over 


and above the deed itfelf, as if a man covenants with another, 
and enters into a bond for the performance of his covenants, the 
boad is ttiled a collateral affurance. 

Cottatera'Lts Peais (Anatomy) a mutlcle, otherwife call'd 
Erefor Pesis. 

Cotta’tion [F. Collazione, It. Colaciin, Sp. of , Collatia, 
L.] a handfome treat or entertainment, between dinner and fup- 

er 3 af among the Rerranifsa meal or repaft on a faft-day, in 

Few of a fupper- 

CoLLaTion 
with another. 

Coxtation [in Common Lave] the comparifon or prefen- 
tation of a copy to its original, to fee whether they are both 
alike; al{ the report or aét of the officers who made the com- 
parifon. 


{in 2 Legieal Senfe] a comparing one thing well 


Cotnation [of a Berefice) is the beftowing of a church-li- 


ving by abifhop, who has itin his own gift or patronage. 

Cottation of Seals [ancient Deeds] was when one feal was 
fet = the reverfe or back of another upon the fame label or rib- 
band. 

Cottatio’ne fata, &c. a writ direfted to the yultices of the 
Common Pleas, enjoining them to fend out their writ to a bifhop 
for the admitting a clerk in the plice of another, prefented b 
the king, who died during the fuit between the king and bithop’s 
clerk. 

Cottatio’xe Hermitagii, a writ by which the king ufed 
to confer the keeping of an hermitage upon a clerk. 

Cotctati’tious [esllatitivs, L.] done by the conference og 
contribution of many, 

* Cotra’tive [eollativys, L. —— together. 

ACottarive [collatioum, L.] a benevolence of the people 
to the king, &r. 

Cotes ’Gue (college, L. collegue, F. collega, It.] a compa- 
nion, partner or affociate in the fame office or magiltracy. 

A Co’Liecr apa F, colletta, Sp. collecium, L+) a thort 
prayer, particularly fuch as are appointed with the epiltles and 
gofpels in the publick fervice of the church of England. 

ToCoxce'er [collefum, L. Sup.) to gather, to pick up 4 to 
levy or raife taxes. 

Cottecta'neous [collefanews, L.J gathered and feraped up 
together ; pick’d up out of divers works. 

CotLecra’ngousnass [¢ollecaneus, L.] the being collected 
out of feveral. , 

Coure'crion [ F. collexione, It. colecion, Sp. of collefio, 
at a gathering together or picking up; alfo the things gathe- 

red together or picked up; as a collection of books, papers, é&r. 

Cotue’crron [with Logicians] an inference or conclufion, 

Cotte’ction of Light [with Afrolegers] is when 4 prin- 
cipal fignificators behold nor one the other; but both of them caft 
their feveral afpetts to a more momentary planet than them(felves, 

whom they each of them receive in fome of their effential dig 
nities ; fo thatthe planet, which does thus collect their lights, 


co 


fignifies in their judgment, the accomplithing of a bufinefs in hand 
betiveen two perfons by the mediation of a third. 

Cotvecri'tious Leolledtitias L.] pick'd up of all forts. 

Corte’crive [ coilefif, F. coltettioa, it. coletize, Sp. of 
rss ey L.]} pertaining to gathering, &'¢. comprehenfive, apt 

‘0 gather. ; 

Cotrectiva Novas {in Gram] are nouns or words which 
comprehend many perfons or things in the fingular number 3 
asa people, a multitude, acompany €'r. 

Cotrectivety, in acollective fente. 
Cotcects [callea, L.] things collected from the works of 
other perfons. ; . 

Cotrece [F. collegio, It. colevie, Sp. of calicgiuer, L.Ja 
name anciently given to certain focictics, corporations or com- 
panies of workmen, tradefmen, €°r. a company of fuciety of 
thofe who are of the fame profellion, who {among the Romans] 
had their re{petive patron or governour ; but efpecially ftudents 
in an univerlity, &'c. alfo the place or publick building in which 
they dwell. | 

Lurce [among Rogues and Pickporkets} Newgate or any 
other Prion. 
_ Corre’catary, [Civil Lew] a perfon to whom a legacy 
is left in common with one or more perfons, 

Co'Ltecer (collegatws, L.} a fellow-member or ftudent 

CoLLeGciaTe of a college. 

Corre‘aiat [codlegialis, L.] of or pertaining to a college. 

Coute’ctate Céurch, a church which is built and en: 
dow'd for a focicty, or body corporaté of a dean or ether prefi- 
dent, and feveral canons or prebendarits, as thofe of He/lminftery 
Windfor, &e. : 

Cottectares [with Rogues and Pickpockett] the Prifoners 
of Newgate or any esi Prifon. 

o'LLERED [in Heraldry) fignifies wearing a as 
collered, Ec. C 7] fe 3 lice alas 

Co’_iery, a ftore-howfe for coals. 

Co’tier [of a Ring] that part of it in which the fhone is fet; 
the Bezil. 

Coure’ricks (mMedicine] medicines which are of a gluing 
or clofing quality; which ferve to fallen the parts, and make 
eo firm. — 

OLLi‘cla [with Amat.) the joining of the pun@a mas 
fia into one paffage on both fides, ior convesiid te pit of 
the eyes into the cavity of the noltrils. 

Cotticotum [Amat.) the fame as nympba, Le. 

To Coui've [callidere, L.] 10 hit, itrake, dath or knock to- 
gether, or one again{t another. 

veer R, @ dealer or worker in coals s alia a flip to carry 
Coals, 

Cotttery, the coal-pits, alfo the coal-trade. 

CoutirLowers [Coliflor, Sp. Cavolfiore, lt. Catv? de florg 
Port. but more prob. of copl, Sa-, cole or cabbage, and Sfreur, 
F. flower, the Rower of éabbage, as it is call’d in all the mo- 
dern tongues.] a fort of fine cabbage plant, brought to a great 
perfection now in England, 

CoLLica’Tion, a gathering or tying up together, Z, 

CoLtima’Tion, an aiming at, 

Cotuinga’TioN, a levelling at, or aiming to hit the 
mark, L. 

Co’iiness [of Coal) a being blacked or dawbed With coals, 
foot, &e. 

Cottiquament [<olliguamentum, L.] that which is melted, 

Co’. tiquans Febris [with Phyficians] is one of the kinds 
of burning fevers, but fuch a one as they fay, by its excefine 
heat, fuddenly melts the fat, flefh and fubtitance of the iolid parts 
of the body ¢ nay, fometimes even the very blood in the veins; 
oe it by intenfible tranfpiration, as {weat, urine or 

OGL, : 

Cou tquant, [colliguans, L.] confuming, wafting. 

To Co'tuiquate [colliguatum,.L] to melt, to confume 
or walle. 

Cortiqua’rion [with Phy/ician:] a kind of dangerous ux 
or {couring. 

Co’Lutquative Fever, one which is attended with a Diar- 
rbaa, or profule {weats, from too lax a contexture of the uid. 
See Colliguams, 

Co’Luiquativengss [ of colliguatious, L, ] waftingnefs, 
confumingnels. 

CoLLiquera’ction, a melting down, ZL, 

Coutiri’pians, a feet of hereticks, who paid adoration te 
the virgin Mary as a goddels, and offered facrifice to her. 

oe deta a dafhing or ftriking of ane body againit another, 

. of L. 


Couuistat’ctum [in the Pra@ick of Scotland] a pair of 
ftoc 


ks. 
To Co'tiocare [of callecatum, L.] to place, to fet, to apy 
point toa place. , , 
Contoca’tion, 2 placing or fetting in order, F. of Le 
CoLxock, a pail with one handle, 
Cortocu’rion, a talking together, Ly 
2Z@ Te 


co 


To Co'Luo'ave [of col/ogaf, L, to talk with) to decoy with 
fair words; to flatter or footh “2 to fawn upon. ; 

Co'.ior [prob, of xaraCis,Gr. a flat piece of flefh) a cut 
or flice of meat. 

Poa Cottops, a favoury difh made of ffic'd veal, bacon, 
forc'd meat and fevera] other ingredients. ; 

He bas fof a Covror; that is, he is fallen away, he is 

rown lean. 

Co'LLoquy [esllogue, F. colloquia, It. coliguio, Sp. of celle~ 
quium, L.) a difcourfe, a feigned conference or talking together 
of feveral perfons, as the colloquics of Era/mus. 

Cottucta’ tion 2? aftruggling or wreltling together. 

CoLtuc’TaNcy 

Te Cortu’pe [rolludere, L,] to play together 5 [in Laze] to 
plead by covin, with intent to deceive. 

Co'LtuM, a neck, LZ. 

Cottum minus uteri [Amat.] the cavity of the womb next 
its internal orifice, where it is more contraéted than it is at the 
bottom, L. 

Contu’sion (F. collufione. It. colufiin, Sp. of colluffo,L.Ja 
juggling or playing booty; a hunting with the hound and running 
with the hare. 

Cortusiox [in Law] a fraudulent or deceitfnl compact or 
agreement between 2 or more parties, to bring an attion one a- 
gainft the other for fome deceitful end, or to the prejudice of the 
right of a third perfon, ; 

Cottu’sory [colluforius, L.] done by covin and collufion. 

Cottu’THEANS, certain hereticks in the 4th century, who 
confounded the evil of punifhment with the evil of fin, faying, 
that the former proceeded not from God any more than the 

ter 
ats Co’iuy [ of cole, Sax. ] to dawb with foot or black 

rocecding from coals. 
P cence, the black or foot on the outfide of a pot, kettle, 
the chimney, Ge. 

To omen [ fpoken of a Hawk) a term ufed when fhe 
ftretches out her neck ftrait forward, = 

Cotuy-FLower, See Colltfocwer, 

Coury ki’pians [of xo\Aupa, Gr. a cake] a fect who out 
of an extravagant devotion to the Virgin Mary, met on a cer 
tain day in the year to celebrate a folema fealt, and render divine 
honour to her as a goddefs, eating a cake, which they oifer'd in 
her name. ' ow 

Cotty’atum [xoAavesor, Gr.) any liquid medicine defigned 
to cure difeafes in the eyes. It was formerly ufed for a tent to 

adre(s a fjlu/a with ; a peflary or fuppofitory. F 
Coxcnens [sues r.] a growing together of the lips, 
eyelids or noftrils; or a preternatural cleaving of the ears to the 
head. : 
> Corgcasi’a [xodoxasia, Gr.] the Egyptian Rean. 

Corecy’nTH15 [xoroxurdis, Gr.) a kind of wild gourd, 
whofe apple is called colsguintida, 

- Coromestrus (Botany) the herb dog-bane. 

Co'Low [xéaor, Gr. a member] a member of the body, efpe- 
cially a foot or arm. 

Coton fis Gram.] a point marced thus (:) being a middle 
point of dittinétion between a Comma and a period in fentences. 

Coon [with Anat.) is one of the thicx guts, and the largeft 
of all, being in length about 8 or 9 hands breadth, and full of 
little cells, fometimes ftuffed with wind and other matters, which 
eaufe pains inthe colic. 

Cotona’pE [colomenade, F. colonnato, It.) (ArchitePure) 

CoLonnade : a range of pillars running quite round a 
building, and ftanding within the walls of it, or a portico of 

illars, fuch as is before St. Peter's church at Rome. ‘ 

Polyjiyle Coronane, is one whole number of columns is too 
great to be taken in by the eye at a fingle view. 

Co’Lonen [Colonello, It. Colonel, F. coronel, Sp. and Port.) 
the commander in chief of a Regiment of Horie, Dragoons or 
Foot Soldiers, . 

Cotonst Liestenant, one who eommands a Regiment of 
Guards, whereof the King, Prince or ether Perfon of the firit 
Eminence is Colonel. ; 

Lieutenant Coronet, is the fecond Officer in the Regiment, 
which is the Captain, and commands in the Abfence of the Colo- 
nel, : 

Lieutenant Coronet of Horfe or Dragoons is the firft Cap- 
tain of the Regiment. 

Cofuowr ft Colonie, F. Colonia, It. Sp. and L..] a plantation, 
a company of people removed from one country or city to ano- 
ther, with an allowance of land for tillage; alfo the place of 


their fet 
Cotoruo’n1a? [of Cofpbon, a city of Jenia] the Herb 
plik “4 Chym) iis) - Gh) the ap et 
OLOPHont's [Ww mips uv, Gr. 
a Thing, the chief, the end, ZL. he ‘Capes arise, py te 
en of Turpentine. the more liquid Part being diftilled into 
il, 
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Coropuonta refine, a Kind of Rofin ifluing out of the 
Tree. 

Cororrowy, is alfoa Rofin ftill farther exhaufted of its vo. 
latile Part; being Pellucid, Friable, and approaching near to the 
Nature of Glafs. 

ra xtTipa, the Fruit of a wild Gourd of a bitter 
Tafte. 

Cotora’tion [coloraziene, It- of L.] acolouring. . 

Cotori’rick ltr L.] making colour, colouring. 

CoLora’rion oe Cbym.] the brightening of Gold or 
Silver, when it is fallied with any fulphureous Vapour. 

Cororeasstans [of Colrbafius, their chief] a branch of 
the Gnollicks, who improv’d on the vifions of the Gnolticks 
who preceded them. 

CoLorisa‘T10N fs Pharmacy) the changes of colour which 

CoLora’TION dies undergo, by the various Operations 
either of Nature or Art, as by calcinations, ions, &¢, 

Coross See Co/offus. 4s 

Corosse’an, large like a Co/offus. ° 

Cotosse'um [at Rome) an Amphitheatre built by the Empe- 
ror Vefpafian, capacious enough to contain looooo Speftators to 
fit round the Area, i. ¢. the Place where the Beafts were let 
ye and was the Place where St. Jematiws was expofed to the 

ions. 

Cotostra‘rion, a Difeafe happening to young Ones, fuck- 
ing the Milk of the Dam within 2 Days after the Birth. 

Coto’ssus, a flatue of prodigious fize, as that of Apells or 
the Sw in the harbour of the iflind Réedes, That at Résdes 
was made by Chares of Afia the Lefer, and was the work of 

12 years, and was dedicated to the Swm. It coft about 44000 
nds Englifo money. It was placed at the entrance of the 
arbour of the city, with the richt foot ftanding on the one 
fide of the land, and the left on the other. ‘The tallelt ships 
with their maits tai" into the haven between the legs of it, and 
when it was thrown down to the gronnd by an earthquake, few 
men were able to embrace tie little finger of this prodigious fta- 
tue, the brafs of which it was made, loaded goo camels. 

Co’Lour [ccwewr, F. cofore, It. color, Sp, and L.] is a Qua- 
lity inherent to natural Bodies, which are faid to be fo and fo co- 
loured ; or as others define colour, an Accident that happens to 
thetn by the Reflection of Light; alfo Complexion, Looks ; alfo 
Pretence or Shewe 

Corour [in Law] is a Plea that is probable, tho’ in Reality 
falfe, put in with Intent to draw a Trial of the Caufe from the 
Jury or Judges, : 

Coxour [in Heraldry] colours are generally red, black, blue 
and purple, which are called as follows: the red is called Gules 3 
the d/ue azure; the black Sables the green Vert or Sinople; 
and the purple, purpure or tawney, and fanguine fometimes, but 
this is not common ; and thefe colours are fometimes otherwife 
expreis'd 5 gules is called Mars; azure Jupiter: fable Saturn 
wert Fenus; turpwre Mercury; tenny,the Dragon's bead; and 
a, oad the Dragon's tail. 

n precious ftones, gulesis called ruby; azure sapphires fable, 
aimant; vert emerald; 


wrpure amethy?; tawney byacinth: 
and fanguine fardonix. aia . x a 
Corour [in Pbilofephy] a Pro inherent in Light, 
whereby, according to the different Sizes or Magnitudes of its 
Parts, it excites di t Vibrations in the Fibres of the Optick 
Nerve; which being propagated to the Senjorium, affcéls the 
Mind with different Senfations. 
Cotour of Office [Law Phrafe] anevil or unjuft A& done 
by the countenance of Office or Authority. 
To Corour [colerer, F. evlorare, It. colorar, Sp. of colsrare, 
gat ee give a colour to; to cloak, toexcufe; alfo to blufh. 
@ Corour Stranger’s Goods, is when a Freeman allows a 
Foreigner to enter Goods at the Cultom-houfle in his Name. 
Co’Louran_e, fpecious, falle, feigned. 
Co’Lourtne [with Painters] the manner of applying and 
conduéting the colours of a Piéture; or the mixture of Lights 
and Shadows form’d by the various colours employ'd in a Paint- 


ing. 

Cououns {in Military Affairs] the Standard, Enfignor Ban- 
ner of accompany of Soldiers. 

Corours [in a Sbip} the Enfigns or Flags, &'¢. placed on 
the Stern or Poop, to fhew of what Part or Country they are. 
hott on 6 CoLours Parr tothe ancient Natural Pbi- 

6 are (as term it) thofe apparent colours uentl 
feen in the clouds, re fun-rifing or after its ace the 
colours that appear in the rain-how, &c. thefe they will not 
ar to be true colours, becaufe they are not permanent or 

ng. 

Field Cotours, are {mall Flags of about a Foot and half 
{quare, carried along with the Quarter-Malter general, for mark- 
ing out the Ground of the rg and Battalions. 

Co’LournaBLeness, plaufiblenefs. 

Conra’re arbores [Old Law)to lop or top Trees. 

Corratu’na 2 [Old Law) the cutting or lopping of Trees 5 

Curratu’ra§ a Trefpafs within a Forcit. 

' Conpi'cta 


co 


Cotpr’cta Samplars or young Poles in the Woods, which 
when they are cut down make Levers, which the Inbabitants of 
Wartwick(bire call Colpices. 

Co’LPinpacn? {according to the Pradtick of Scotland] a 

Cow’pac# young Cow or Heifer. 

Cour [colt, Sax. Ca/aubon derives it of Kéans, Gr. a Race- 
Horfe) a young Horfe, Mare or Afs. 

Cotrisn, frolickfome, or wanton. 

a CoLt’s Cooth in his Head, 

Spoken of old Men when they are wanton or frolickfome. 
The Scots fay 5 You breed of (are like to) the Leek, you bave a 
white Head and a green Tail, The Sp, Viéjo amadir, in vitrno 
oon Flor. (An amorqus old Man, like Flowers in Winter.) 

Chen pou ridea poung Corr, fee pour sadvle be well 

rt. 
tS. as they are generally skittifh, he may chance to throw 
you. This Proverb is fpoken ludicroufly to a Man who is about 
to marry a brisk, jolly young Woman, as an Advice to confult 
his own Vigour: 7 on teak 

@ ragged Cott map a goo . 

F. Mechant (a bad) Poulain peut devenir bon (a good)) Cheval. 
Ie. Un cattivo Puledre pus divenire on ba0n Cavatio, 

The general Ufe of this Proverb isto fignify that an untoward 


“Youth may make agood Man; tho’ it is fometimes us'd to de- 


note, that Children who are not handfome when young, may 
be fo when grownup The Reverie of this Prover is, Fair in 
the Cradle and foul im the Saddle, Tho" this is chiefly, or per- 
haps wholly in the latter Senfe. Sy 

Coxts-roor [with Bot.] an Herb good in Diftempers of the 
lungs, &e. cia: 

out Evil [with Farriers) g preternatural Swelling in the 
Pizzle and Cods of a Horte. ; 

Conver [ cultop, Sax. ] a Piece of Iren belonging to a 
Plough that cuts the Ground, ; me 

Coru’saxina [with Borani?s] the Herb Briony or White- 
Vine, L. 

Couusar’se [colxbrinws, L.] of or belonging to a Serpent; 
alfo wily, crafty. ; 

Coru’maary [columbicr, F. columbaja, It. of columbarium,L.} 
a Dove or Pidgeon-Houte. . 

Conumai'na [colombine, F. colombina, It. of L.) (with Bo- 
tan J?) the Herb Bafe or Flat Vervain. : 

Co’Lumpine [ columbine, F, colombine, It.” eolumbins, Sp. 
columbinus, L.] of, like, or pertaining toa Pigeon; alfo acg- 
lour, 

Cotume’tia [with Swrgecns] an inflammation of the Urula 
when it isextended in length, like a little column. 

Co'Lumn [eolomae or colonue, F. cofonna, kt. celina, Sp. of 
columna, L.J around Pillar to bear up or beautify a Building; 
or for a Monument of fome notable Event. 

Cotumn [in Architecture] in a ftritt fenfe is that long, round 
cylinder, or part of a pillar, which is called the Shaft or Trunk, 
and contains the body of it from the {pire to the bafe, or from 
the altragal of the bafe to the chapiter, 

Tuscan Cotumn, is 
columns, its height according to Scammozzi is 15 modules, to 
Fitravius, Se. 14. : 

Doric Corum, is fomething more delicate, its height from 
14 to 15 modules, andis adorned with flutings. 

Corinthian Cotumn, is the richeft and moft delicate of all, its 
height is 19 modules, its capital is adorned with two rows 
leaves and with caulicoles, from whence volutes do {pring out. 

Jonick CoLuMn, is more delicate than the Dorict, its height 
is 17 or 18 modules, it is oo from the reit by the yo- 
lutes in its capital, and by its bate. 

Compofite Covumn, its height is 19 and half or zo mo- 
dules, it has two rows of Jeaves in its capital like the Corinthian 
and angular volutes like the Sonic, 

Cotumn [Mil. Art]is along file or row of troops, or of 
the baggage of an army in its march. 

Cotumn [with Printers] is a partofa page divided by aline, 
as the pages of this book are into two columns, and others into 


. t 
; Cytindrical Cotumy, a column that has neither fivelling nor 
diminution. 
Attic Corus, a pilafter infulated, having four equal faces 
or fides and of the higheft proportion. 
Angular Cotumy, is an infalated column placed in the 
i ge a ai portico, or inferted into the corner of a 


Doubled Corumn, is an afiemblage of two columns, joined 
in fuch a manner as that the two fhafts penetrate each other, 
with a third of their diameter. 

Fufible Covums, is a column made of fome metal or matter 


cat. 

Hydranlick Couumy, acolumn from the top of which a Jet 
@’cau proceeds, to which the capital ferves as a bafon, whence 
sd Meg deicends by alittle pipe, which turns fpirally around 
t hate. ‘ 


the fhorteft and moft fimple of all the 
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Legal Cotumy, a column whercon the fundamental laws of 
the itate were engraven. bd 

Moulded Corumn, is one made by impaftation of gravel ot 
flints of divers colours, bound together with a cement, which 
grows perfectly hard, and receives a polith like marble. 

Tranjparent Couumn, acolumn made of fome tranfparent 
matter, as of cryftal, tranfparent alabailer, &¢. 

Water Corum, one whole fiaft is form'd of a large Fet 
@‘eav, which {pouting out water forcibly from the bale es it 
within the tambour of the capital, which is made hollow, 
—— falling down again it has the effeét of a liquid cryftal coe 

Cotumn of Joinery, is made of flrong timber boards, joined, 
glued and pinned together, is hollow turned in the Jath, and 
ulually fluted. 

Incraftated Covumn, is made of feveral ribs or thin fhells of 
fine marble or other rare ttone, cemented upon a mold of flone, 
brick or the like. 

Aftrenemical Covumn, a kind of obfervatory in form of a 
high tower, built hollow and with a fpiral afcent to an armillary 
{phere, placed at the top for taking obfervations of the courfes of 
the heavenly bodies. 

Carslitick Cotumn, is one that is adorned with foliages or 
leaves or branches turned {pirally around the fhaft; or in 
crowns and feltoons. 

Diminijbed Cocumn, is one that begins or diminishes from the 
bafe in imitation of trees. 

Cantoned Cocumns, are fuch as are engaged in the four cor- 
ners of a {quare pillar, to fupport four f{prings of anarch. 

yo Cotumns, are fuch as are dilpos'd by two and 
two, fo as almoft to touch each other at their bales and capitals. 

Cbronolsgical CouumNs, are fuch as bear fome hiltorical in- 
feription digefted according to the order of time. 

Geminated Co'Lums, a column whofe fhaft is formed of 
three fimilar and equal fides or ribs of ftone, fitted within one 
another, and faltened at bottom with iron pins, and at the top 
with cramp-irons. ' 

Cotumn of Majenry, is made of rough ftone, well laid and 
coloured with plafter, or of bricks moulded triangularwife and 
covered with /fwe, 

Cotumn with Tambours, is one whofe hhaft is formed of feve- 
ral couries of {tone or blocks of marble Iels high than the diame- 
ter of the column. . : 

CoLtumn in Truncheons, confilts of 3, 4, or § pieces of 
ftone or metal, differing from the tambours, being higher than 
the diameter of the column. 

Fluted Cotumn,-is one whofe fhaft is adorned with flutes 
or channellings, cither from top to bottom, or only two thirds 
of its height. ; : 

Cabled Covumns, are fuch as have projeétures in form of 
cables in the naked of the fhaft, each cable ag» cfect op- 
gg toa fluting, and accompanyed with a little lift on each 
ide 


Cabled and fluted Conumn, one whofe flutes. are filled up 
with cables, reeds or ftaves, beginning from the bottom of the 
fhaft, and reaching one third of its height. 

Fluted Cotumn earich'd, a column whofe flutings are filled 
> tag ornaments of foliages, rinds, ribbands, (c. inftead of 
cables. si 
Colffaf Cotums, a column of an cnormous fize, too large 


of toenter any ordonnance of architecture. 


Gethick Covumn, a round pillar that is cither too fhort for 
its bulk, or too flender for its height. 

Hermetick Cocumn, a fort 0 mop in manner of a termi- 
aus, having the head of a man infteadof a capital. 

poled Cotumn, is one whofe fhaft is adorned with a 
Baffs 


refieve, running ina fpiral line its whole length, and con- 
taining the hiltory of fome great perfonage. 
Hellzw Cotumn, is one that has a {piral flair-cafe on the in: 
fide for afcending to thé top. 


Indicative CoLums, one which ferves to fhew the tides, &’¢. 
along the fea-coafts. 

Itinerary CoLumn, a column eretted in the crofs-ways in 
large roads, having feveral faces, which by the. infcriptions 
ferve to thew the different routs, 

Lafary Cotumn, acolumn in the. herb-market at Rome, 
having a cavity in its pedeftal, where young children were put, 
being abandoned by their parents either out of poverty or inhu« 
manity. a 

Limitropbous Coumn, one that fhews the bounds and limits 
of a country conquered. 

Luminous Corumn, akind of column formed on a cylindri- 
cal frame, mounted and covered over with oiled paper, be. fo 
that lights being difpofed in ranks over each other, the whole aps 
pears to be on fre. pnts 

Manubiary Covumn [of mauulia, L. {poils of an enemy] a 
column adorn’d with trophies in imitation of trees, on, which 
the ancients hung the fpoils of the enemy. ad 

Chiat 
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De-diemCouusins, are two columns in the middle of a poreh, 
Whote intercolumniations are Jarger than the ret. 

Majfive Corum, one that is too fhort for the order whofe 
Capital it bears. : 

Memorial Cocumn, a column raifed on account of any re= 
markable event. 

Phojpborical Covumn, a hollow column, “or a light-houfe 
built on a rock or the top of a thole to ferve as a lanthern to the 


it 

Rofiral Cov.uMn, a column adored with beaks or prows of 
fhips, and galleys with anchors and grapnels erected to preierve 
the memory of fome notable fea-fight. ; 

Sepadebral Couumn, a column ereéled on a tomb or fepul- 
¢hre, with an infcription on its bafe. 

Statuary COLUMN, One Which lupports a fatue. 

Synbolical Cotumn, a column reprefenting fome particular 
country by fome attrioute peculiar to it, as the Flewr-de+is for 
France. 

Grouped Cot.umns, are fach as are placed on the fame pedeltal 
or foie, either by 3 and 3, or by 4 and 4. 

Gromomick CotuMs, acylinder on which the hour of the 
day is reprefented by the fhadow of a flyle. 

Nich'd Conumn, is one whofe thar enters with half its dia- 
meter Intoa wall, which is hollowed for its reception. 

Pajtoral Coumn, one the fhaft of which is formed in imi- 
tation of the trunk of a tree, with bark and knots. 

Pelygoncus CoLumn, one that has feveral fides or faces. 

Oval Corumy, one whofe fhaft has a flatnels; the plan of 
it being made oval to reduce the projecture. 

Funeral COLUMN, one which bears an urn in which the afhes 
of fome deceafed hero are fuppofed to be inclofed; and the fhaft 
of which is fometimes over(pread with tears or flames, which 
are fymbols of forrow and immortality. 

Injerted Corwsts, is one that is attach’d to a wall by a third 
or fourth part of its diameter. 

Infulaed Cotums, one that ftands free and detach’d on all 
fides from any other body. 

Serpentine Covumn, a column formed of three ferpents twi- 
fied together, the heads of which ferve as a capital. 

Swehed Corumn, is one which has a bulging or {welling in 
proportion to the height of the thaft. 

wifed Conumn, is one whofe fhaft is twifted round in man- 
ner of a ferew, with fix circumvolutions, and is for the moft 
part of the Corinthian order. 

Twifted, fluted Corum, tsa colamn whofe flutes follow the 
contour the fhaft in a {piral line throughout the whole 
length. 

‘OLustn ftvifed and inriched, is a column of which one 
third of its fhaft is fluted, and the reft adorned with branches and 
other inrichments. 

Triumpbal Corumy [among the Ancients] a column eretted 
in honour of an hero; of which the joints of the ftones or 
courfes were adorn’d with as many ctowns as he had made mili- 
tary expeditions. 

Zophorick Corumy [of Cwogiess, Gr. bearing living crea- 
tures} a ftatuary column, on which the figure of fome animal 
is placed. 

ConumNa #af (with Azatomyfs) the flethy part of the nofe, 
jutting ont in the middle near the upper lip. 

Cotumna cordis [in Anatomy] the mufcles and tendons, by 
which the heart is contraéted and dilated. © * 

Corumna ors [with Anat. the Uowla, of that little piece of 
ficth that ism the palate of the mouth, * 

Cotumnz carnéa [ duatomy) feveral {mall mufcles in the 
ventricles of the heart, detach’d as it were from the Parietes of 
the ventricles, and connefted by teridinous extremities to the 
valves of the heart. 

Cotumnz Herewlis, the pillars of Herevles, (wo mountains 
oppofite one to another at the mouth of the ftreight of Grdraiter 5 
one near Cadiz, anciently called Ca/pe; and the other near Cew- 
ta, call’d Abyla, Thofe pillars are faid to have been fet up by 
Hercules, to ferve for the limits of his exploits, and the bounda- 
ries of the weltern world. 

Conumna’nious [co/vmnarins, L.} having many pillars. . 

Cotumni'reRous [ ¢s/umnifer, L. ] bearing or fupporting 

itlars. 
: Co’Lures gent Fy coluri, It. eoluros, Sp. colwri, Le xa- 
Axpor, Gr. g. ds maimed in the tail] (with Ajfromomers) are two 
great imagmary circles.which interiett one another at the 
of the world at right angles ; one of which paffes thro’ the two 
folftitial points Cancer and Capricorn, 

Coury of the Equinoxes [fo called becaufe it marks the 

equinoctial point on the ecliptick] is that which paffes thro’ the 
north and fouth pole, with the frit degrees of ries and Libra, 
making the feafons Spring and dutamn. 
CotuReE of Solfices, in like manner fhews the folftitial points, 
cutting the beginning of Cancer and Capricora, in order to 
make fummer and winter. * 

Co*t us riftica [in Botany] white, baftard faffron, L. 


co 


Corure'a, the hather or tree-foil trees alfo baftard Seaaa, Ls 
Coty’sa [xeavCa, Gr.] an offering of grain and boil'd 
— made in honour of the faints, and for the fake of the 


Com, an infeparable Prepofition, #. Com. 


Con [of the Briti® word Sum, which fignifies low] 
Coma at the beginning of the name of a place, intimates 
Come \ that the place flands low as Comron or Compton, 


Co'ma (xin, Gre) the hair of the head, a buth of hair; L. 

Coma [xoue, Gr.] deep fleep, L. ' 

Coma esd ee i. es the deep fleep of the varia a 
deep flcep, not fo great as a lethargy, and not attended with a 
fever, out of which when the patient is awaked, he anfwereth 
to any quellions that are afked him, but prefently falls into a 
deep fleep again, with his mouth open, and under jaw fallen, ZL. 

Coma vigil [i ¢. a waking drowfinefs) a difeaie the patient 
that is affected with it has a continual inclination to go to fleep, 
but can fcarcely fleeps but neverthelefs is troubled with a great 
heavinefs or drowfinefs of head, a ttupidity of all his fenfes and 
facultics, and very frequently with a delirium or frenzy, ZL. 

_ Coma'rus [Botany] a wilding, the crab-tree, L. 

Comp [camb, Sex. tum, Den. Bam, De, Bamm, GC. 
Kamb.Syv.] an initrument for untangling and trimmiag locks 
of wool, the hair of the head, &'r. alfo the erelt of a cack. 

To Come [ cxmban, Sex. Kammer, Den. Bemmen, Dy. 
kammen, G. Kamba, Sv. all of Cham, Dam, ban, Wand, the 
Hand, the ancientet and moft natural comb. camere, L.J to un- 
tangle woul, hair, &¢. ‘ 

Coma [comb, Sax ] a valley between two hills, or a valley 
fet with trees on both fides. 

Comp {ina Séip} a {mall picce of timber fet under the lower 
part of the beak-head, near the middle, with two poles init, to 
bring the ropes, called foretacks, aboard 

Co'mBa terra [Old Coartcrs) a low picce of ground. 

Comaaro'nes [O/d Lew) felluw-barons, or the commonalty 
of the cingne-ports. 

Co'mBpatant (Combatant, F. Combattente, It. Combatiénte, 
Sp. Kacmpfer, G. of Raempcr or Cacmper, Tewt.) a Cham- 
pion or Fighter. 

Comsarant [in Heraldry) a figure drawn like a fword-phyer 
fanding upon his guard, or when two lions rampant are borne 
in a court of arms, as it were ina fighting pofture, their faces 
being toward one another, 

Co’MBate [combat, F. combattiments, It. combate, Sp. and 
Port. of combattre. F.] a battle or trial of skill with arms. 

Compare [in Law] is a ferinal trial of a doubtful cafe, 
by two champions with (words. 

To Co'mnat [combatre, F. combattere, It. coméctir, Sp. 
karmpfen, G. of rarmpen, Tewt ) 10 fight, to oppole, to with- 
ftand, to refilt. 

Co'mper [ kommer, Ds. 
cumbrance. 

Comaina’rion [combinaifon,F. combinacion, Sp. of combi 
natio, L.] a joining together, a confpiracy. 

Commination ¢f Quantities, the many feveral ways that 

may be taken in any number of quantitics, without having any 
refpeét to their places. 
ComBination [in drithmetict] is the art of finding how many 
different ways a certain given number of things may be vas 
ried, or taken by 3, and 1, 2, and 3, &¢. And thus the 
combinations of the 24 letters of the alphabet, firit taken 2 by 
2and 3 by 3, and fo on, has been calculated to be 139,172, 
428,888,725,999.425,128,493,402,200,139 millions of millions 
of millions; and io on. 

Comstwarion [with Réer.] a figure when the fame word 
is immediately repeated, as Ego, Exo wdjns. 

Comatxarion (in Law] is the entring of feveral perfons in- 
toa confpiracy, to put in practice fome unlawful defign, 

To Comaine [combinare, It. and L. combiner, F. combinar, 
Sp.] to join, or to be joined together, to plot together. 

Comau’reess [of ¢on, L. with, and Bourgesife, F.) a fel- 
low-citizen. 

Comeust (with Afronomy) (i.e. burnt or fcorch- 

In Costsustion § ed) a planet is faid to be Comd/?, when 
he is notabove eight degrees thirty minutes diftant from the fan, 
till he is removed 17 degrees: this, as they pretend, judicates 
that the party fignify’d thereby, is in great fear, and much 
over-powered by fome great perion. 

Comeusr way (with Ajfrologers} is the {pace of the half of 
Libra, and all Scorpio, fo called upon account of feveral violent 
and ili-boding ftars, that, as they pretend, are fixed there; fo 
that they account it unfortunate te ieibuice to any planet that 
sad Bo to be in it, 

mMBu’sTiBLE [F. and Sp. combu/fibile, It. of combufibilis 
L.] aptnefs to take fire, to burn. 
MBUSTIBLENESS [of combufidilis,L.] aptmnels to take fire 
or burn. 

Comau’sTion (combuftion, F. combuPione, It. of combuffio, 
L.) properly a burning ; with usa burly-burly, an uproar. 

"  ComavsTiow 


bummer, G.) perplexity, in- 
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Comaustiton [of Moacy] a method among the ancients of 
trying bale or mia'd money, by melting it down, 

Come [with Madfers] the fall itrings or tails of malt, upon 
its firlt fhooting forth. 

Come (in Botury] the herb Goat's beard. 

To Come, irr. ¥. fcoman, Sex. Bomme, Das, komma, 
Su. Bomrn, Du. kommen, G.] to draw nigh, to approach; to 
attain to, to acco, to amount to, to end, to be the confequence 
of, to fuceeed, to agree to. 

Came, (rr. Imp) [&0mm G.] did come. 

Come (irr. Part. P.) [gebuminen, G.) have or am come, 

“Come and welcome, go bp and we fha'nt quarrel. 

That is. you are entirely atliverty 4odo whether you pleafe, 
neither will give offence. It is however us‘d either to perfons 
with whom we are very familiar, or thote we fi,ht. 

Fir Come fir& ferbd'v. 

It onght to be fos and fo the F. Proverb expreffes its Les 

emiers cenas doivent etre les premier: fervis, And fo the Ita- 
dians; I primi Vensti, devouo offer i primi Serviti. 

Come sopra [in Mujich a fignifics as above, or that 

rt above over-again ; Which words are ufed when any forego- 
ing part is to be repeated. Ital. as above, 

Comentan [comerdus,L, comedicn, F. commediante, Tt. ¢o- 
mediante, Sp. comocdiant, G.] cither a writer or actor of come- 
dies. a ftage player. 

Comepto'crarmen [of xoundia and ypage, Gr. to write] 
a writer of comedies. 

Comepiocrarny [of xoundia and yegen, Gr. a defcription 
or writing) the writing of comedies. 

Co'mevy (Comedie, F. Comedia, It. Sp. and Port. Coma- 
dia, L. Comeme, Du. Comordic, G of xsuma village, and dd} 
& fong; becaule comedies were fir acted in country villages ] is 
an agrecable reprefentation of the aétions of humin life. It is 
reckoucd part oft 'i¢ great poetry on account of its end, which is 
initruction as well as pleafure. For men will fooner be laugh'd 
out of their follies chan beat out of them; and therefore comedy 
will arrive at the end of dramatick poetry fooner than tragedy. 
The three unitics of aétion, time and place are fequifite in 
this, and therefore whatever aftion is compound, whatever time 
above what is neceffary for the reprefentation, whatever fcene is 
removed from one ftreet to another, or one houfe to another, 
break the rules or are againit nature. 

That which diftinguithes our comick poetry ftom all others,and 
gives it the advantage over both the ancients and moderns, is hu- 
mour, which Mr. Dryden thus defines, It is the ridiculous ex- 
travagance of converiation, wherein one man differs from all 
others, 

Some have fancied that the excellence of comedy confills in the 
wit of it; others confine it to the intrigue. and turns of inci- 
dents; andothersto the humours, But indeed the excellence 
lies in the juft mixture of the whole. 

Comepy was repreiented by the Ancients as a Nymph hold- 
ing in the one Hand a Flute, and in the other a Mash, and a La- 
bel with the Words; Deferiba mores bominum. (1 reprefent the 
Manners of Men.) 

Co'MELINESS, gracefulnels, beautcoufnels. 

Cometiness has been deferib'd in Painting and Sculpture as 
a Nymph of an agreeable and graceful Afpeét, tho’ not of a fur- 

izing Beauty, becaufe a Perlon may be comely without bein: 

utitul, and fair without being comely 5 as Suetenius fays of 
Nero, that he was culta pulchro magis quam vemajffe. (in his 
countenance more fair than beautiful.) Comelinefs being faid to 
be to Beauty as Salt to Meat, proper to give it a better Relifh. 
Girt with the Girdle of Venus which had the Virtue to beget 
love, as Comelinefs will likewile. In one Hand a Mary-gold, 
and in the ether a Wagaail, both being fuppos’d to have the in- 
hate Power of exciting amorous Thoughts. 

Co’mety [either of decame, Engl. neat; or, as Cafandenwills 
of xouyis, Gr. or cpeman, Sax, to pleafe) handfome, beautiful, 
graceful. 


Co'met [in Heraldry] as Guiliim: fays, is not of 

an orbicular form as other celeftial natures are 3 but 

otraéts its light at lengzh like a beard, or rather di- 

ates it in length like an hairy buth, and thence 

grows taper-wile like the tail of a fox. That it con- 

tracts its matter or fubftance from a flimy exhalation’, and was 

hot originally in the creation ; nor is number'd aiiong natural 

things, mentioned in the hiftory of Gengfz 3 but is fomething 

ernatural, and is placed with heavenly bodies, becaufe they 

m to be of their kind. Many are of opinion, that they pro- 

gnotticate dieadful and horrible events of things to come 3 but 

others hold that they areas much ftars as any other, and only 

draw nearer to us at the time they appear, and do not forebode 

any accidents whatfoever. The figure annexed is azure, a comet, 
or blazing-ftar ftreaming in bend Or, 
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Cometic 2 [of Cometa, L.] of or pertaining to comets. 

ComETICAL § 

Cometo'crapner [ of xouiitns and yrzee, Gr. to write } 
one who writes concerning Comets. 

Comerocrapuy, a Delcription or Treatife concerning 6+ 
mets. 

Comers [ comette, F. cometta, Port. csmeta, Sp.tt. and L. 
of xountns, Gr. fo called becaule of their Figure which feems to 
be as it were hairy) are an imperfect Subilance, which confils of 
a thick fat Vapour, thatis fuppoted to be encindled in the upper 
Region of the Air; they feem hairy or to thed Hairs, etpeciully 
on that Side which is oppofite to the Sun, but after a various 
Manner . fome drag a Tail afier them, and are called Crinisa ; 
others have along Beard, and are called Burdcta ¢ others appear 
fomething in the Shape of a Role, having thofe Hairs fcatiered 
round them ; others are in the Shape of a Sword, and are called 
Exjiformes. Comets compafs the whole Earth in the Space of 
24 Hours, and are never of very long appearance. The comet 
of the longeft continuance that ever was in the World, was in 
the Time of Nero, which was vilible for fix Months. 

Co’mrit [ confit, or confitures, P. confetti, Ital. confiter, Sp. 
pe are L.] Sweet-meats, Fruits and other Things preferv- 

Ty. 

Jo Co'’mrort [confortare, It. and L. comforter,F. comfortar, 
Sp.] to ftrengthen or inftruét with advice or counfel. 

Co'mrort [conforte, tte comforte, Sp. confolation, F.] eafe, 
Pleafure, Enjoyment. 

_ Co’mrorranie, bringing or producing comfort, refteth- 
ing. 

cs ComrorTasLe ag Matrimonp. It is hard to determine 
whether this Saying be to be taken in a literal or ironical Sente. 

CO'MFORTABLENESS [of com/ort, F.) pleafuntnels, refrething 
quality. 

Comrortasty, pleafantly, refrefhingly. 

Co'mroxtLess, a being without comfort. 

. Co'mroatLesness, the being without comfort. 

Co’mrrey a good Herb for Wounds, 

Co’mican [ conigue, F. ccmico, Ital. and Sp. comics, L. of 
xeyuxes,Gr] belonging to or ft for comedy 3 pleafant, merry, 
jocofg; alfo humorous. 

Co'’micatty [of csmigue, FP. canive,L.] pleaGantly with 
mirth, Ge’ . 

Co'MicaLNess, pleafantnels, diverting quality. 

4 Co'mine Winch [of cpeman, Sax. to pleale) a Maiden of 
a free Behaviour. 

Co’mine (or breeding) Weren. 

Comira’tu & caro, Se, a Writ whereby the charge of the 
—— together with the keeping of a caltie is committed to thé 
fheritt. 

Comitatu commifs, a Writ or Commiffion by which 
the Sheriff is authorized to take upon him the charge of the 
county, F 

Comtratus, a Retinue, a Train of Attendants or Follo- 
wers, L, 

Comrratus [in common Law) 2 county or fhire; allo a roll 
or lilt of dead farins and defperate debts, anciently made every 
year and read wpon the account of fherifis in their re‘pettive coun- 
ties. 

Comi’t1a [among the Romans) an Affembly, either in the 
Comitiurm or Campus Martius, for the Eleétion of Magillrates or 
confulting of other important Affairs of the State. 

Comi'rtan [ comisialis, L ). pertaining to the Affemblies of 
the People of Rome. 

Comitia’tis Morbys [fo called becaufe if anv Man was feiz= 
with it in the midit of the publick Allemb.ics, the council was 
broke up for that time) the falling fic! nels, 

Comi'rtum, a large Hall in the Rosca Forsen, 

Co’mity [eoritas, L.) courtely. ; 

Co’maa [xouua, Gr.) onc of the Points or Stops uled in 
Writing, thus marked (,) implying only a {mall Reit or litte 
Paute, L. 

Coma [in Mujick] is the ninth Part of a Tone, or the 
Interval whereby a Semitone or a peritét Toue exceeds the im- 

rfect. 

a A ComMa'nD es of con and mancare.L. cr comman- 
der, F. comandare, It. wrandar,Sp.} to order, charge or bid ; to 
have the management or government of. 

Commano pour @an and Do tt peur if. Us'd when any 
one enjoyns another, who is under no Dependance on them or 
Obligation to them, to do a Thing which they may as well, or 
which it would be more proper for them to do themielves. 

Commanp [rinmandement, F. comando, It.) charge, govern 
ment, management, rule. 

Comma'nper [Commandeur,F. Comandante, It. and Sp.) one 
who has the command, a general or chief officer. 

CoMMANDER, a governour of a commandry, or order of re- 
ligious knights. 
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Comaaxper [with Paciors) a beetle or rammer. 

Comma‘xpine Graund [in Fortification) is a rifing Ground 
that overlooks any Polit or frong Place. ; 

Freat Comm anoine Growud (in Fortif.] is a Height or Emi- 

_ nence oppolite to the Face of the Polt, and plays upon the Front 
of it. , 

Reverfe Commanpine Ground, is an Eminence that can play 
upon the Back of any Polk. 

Exfilade Commanpine Grownd 

Csurtin ComMAND : oo 
{cours all the Length of a flrait Line. 

Ce naehine Bion (Afrolagy] the firlt 6 Signs of the Zo 
diack, viz. Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo and Virgo. 

ComMMANDMENT Carapianmerei F. cormandament, It. wan 
damitnte, Sp. probably of con and mandatuex, L.) a divine Pre- 
cept, Ordinance or Law. ; 

Comma’xpMent [ in Fortijic. ] is the Height of nine Foot, 
which one Place has above another. ; 

Commanpmenr [in Lae] is when either the King or Jufli- 
ces commit a Perfon to Prifon upon their Authority. 

Comma’npRy [ commanderie, F.ja Manour or chief Mef- 
fusge with Lands and Tenements belonging to the Priory of 
St. Jobm of Ferujalem, now called St. Jones's near Clerken- 

ell, : ed 
bs Commate’rtau [ of com and marerialis, L.) that which is 
made of the fame Matter or Subllance with another. 

ComMaTERta’Liry, the Quality of being of the fame Mat- 
ter, Je. with another. : 

Commeatu’na [Old Law] a commandry, or portion of 
houfe and land fet =a for the Ufe of fome religious Order, efpe- 

jally the knights templars. 
a Couns NORABS : [comsemorabilis, L.] worthy to be men- 
tioned or remembered. 3 

Je Comme’MoRate [commemerare, It. comemorar,Sp. com. 
memoratum, L.) to mention or remember 5 to cclebrate the me- 
mory and atts of a worthy perfon. 

Commemora’Tion [F. commerorazione, It. - comemtoracion, 
Sp. of commemoratio, L.} a mention or remembering } a folemn 
remembrance of fome remarkable action; the remembrance of a 
perion, or fomething done in honour of his memory. . 

To Comms’NCE f camecmee?, F. cominciare, It. coméngar, Sp. 
comesar, Port.) to begin; allo to proceed in afuit at Law; alio 
to take a degree in an Univerfity. » , 

Te Commence @ Hore [with Hor/emen) is to initiate him in 
the manage, or to put him to the frit letions in order to break 


is an Eminence, which 
with its fhoot fweeps or 


Comme’NCEMENT [F. the Beginning] the time when degrees 
are taken in the Univeriity of Cassbridzge, and an{wering to the 
at Oxford. 
ar psec z’np [commendare, It. and L. recommender, FP. in 
the lait Senfe) to praile or fet forth, to fet off with advantage 
to commit or give in charge; to commit to one’s protection, fa. 
re; alfo to recomme 
Couns’ sDanbe [ recommendable F, commendabile, It. com- 
mendabile, L.] that is to be commended, praife-worthy. 
Comme NDABLENEss [of commendabilis, L.] worthy to be 
ded. 
«COMME NDA‘BLY » with honour, in manner worthy of 
ile. ; 

Commen’xpam [ commende, F.] a void benefice commend- 
ed to an able Nok » tll it "be “otherwife difpofed of, Lato 
‘Term. ; 

ComME’NDAM Law] when the makes a Perfon a 
Bifhop, his Benehce is oa by the Promotions but if 
he is impowered by the King to retain his Benefice, then 
he fill continues to be Parfon of it, and is faid to bold it in 
Commendam. ? ; 

“ComMEnpa’t 10x, @ praifing or fetting one forth, L. 

ComM’NDATORY [commendatorins, L.) one who has a church 
iving in Commendam. - 
inti RABI’LITY , an equal proportion or meafure of 

i ith another. 
ay emt suraBee [F, and Sp. commenfurabile, It. of com 
and menjurabilis, L.] equal in meafere and proportion. 

CommansuraBLe Magnitudes [in Geometry) are fuch as may 

meaiured by one and the fame common meaiure. ; 
geen nasLe Numbers [in Arithmetich ] whether in- 
tegers or frations, are fuch as have fome other number, which 
will meafure or divide them, without leaving any remainder} 
thus 6 and 8 ,4 and 4 are relpetively commenturable num- 


Ss. 

CoMMENSURABLE Quantities [in Geometry] are fuch as 
have fome common aliquot part, or which may be meafur- 
ed by fome common mealure, fo as to leave no remainder in 
ither- 
cite AMENSURARLE Surds (in Algebra] are fuch Surds as 

being, _ reduced to their leaft Terms, become true figurative 
yamtitics, and are thercfore as a rational Quantity to a Ra- 
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Commensurate ix Potorr [ with Geometriciam ] right 
Lines are faid to be commenfurable in Power, when their 
— are meafured by one and the fame Space or Super- 

cies. 

Comae'nsurate [commenfurato, It.) of the fame or equal 
meafure, 

Comme’ssuraTeNness, the quality of the being of the Gime 
or equal meafure. 

Commensura’rion, equality of meafure, or the meafuring 
of one thing with another. 

To Comment [conmmenter, F. comentare, Tt. comentar, Sp. of 
commentari, L.] to write notes upon, to expound or glofs ; to 
criticize or find fault with. ; , 

Co'm went [ commentem, L.) an Expofition of an Author's 
Text, an Explanation or Glofs. 

Co'’MMENTARY 2? commentaire, F. commento, It. comentario, 

Co’MMENT Sp. commentarium, L.) a continued In- 
terpretation or Glo{s on the obicure and difficult Pafliges in an 
Author to render them more intelligibie, e 

Co’mMenta‘riss (with Hifsrians] are Hillories written bv 
thofe Perfons who had the greateft Hand or Share in the Actioxs 
there related, as Cafar's Commentaries. 

Commentaries, alio are fuch as fet forth a naked conti- 
nuance of the events and aétions, without the motives and de- 
figns, the councils, fpeeches, occafions and pretexts, with other 
pallages. 

Commenta’tor [commentateur, F. comentatore, Tt. comenta- 
dir, Sp. of commentator, L. ) a maker or writer of commenta- 
ries. 

Commenri'rious [rsmmentitivs, L.] deviled at pleafure, 
feigned, forged, countertcit, 

OMMENT1 TicusNEss [ of conmentitivs, L.] counterfeit 
nefs, forgedneis. 

Co'’maence [F. commerzio, It. comircio, Sp. of commercium, 
L.J trade or trathck in buying and felling alio intercourle of 
fociety, converle or correfpondence. 

Commence, a game at cards. 

CommMERCIAL, of or pertaining to commerce. 

Comme'ricks [of xoupow, Gr, to paint] fuch things as give 
beauties not before in being; as paints to the face; they difler 
from Cojmeticks, in that they are only for the prefervation of 
beauties already in pofieilion. 

Commicra’rion, a going from. one place to dwell in an- 
other, LZ, 

Commination [F. comminaciia,Sp. of comminatio,L.} a 
fevere threatening. 

Comaina’rory [of comminari,L.] of or pertaining to threa- 
tening. 

A “Conn tna’toRY [comminatoire, F. cominatério, Sp. ] a 
claufe in a law, &¢. importing a punifhment to delinquents 
which however is not executed in the rigor of it. 

Commisution [with Surgeons) is when a bone is broken in- 
to many finall parts, J 

Te Comma’sexate [commiferare, It. of comand miserere, L.] 
to pity, to have compatiion on. 

MMIsERA TION [F. commiferazione, It. comiferaciin, Sp, 
of commiferatic, L.] compafiion, pity. 

Co'mmissary [commiffaire,F, commeffario, It. comifarie, 
Sp.] an Officer who fupplies the Place of a Bifhop in the Exereife 
of his ecelefialtical Jurifdiciion in the out or remote Parts of his 
Diocefe; or elfc in fuch Parifhes as are peculiar to the Bithop, 
and exempted from the Vifitation of the Arch-deacon. 

Commissary of Stores [in Mi/itary Aifairs] an Officer of the 
Artillery who has the charge ot al. the {tores. 

Commissary General [of the Maers] an Officer who takes 
a particular Account of the Strength of every Regiment, and re- 
views them ; fecing that the Horie be well mounted and the 
Men well armed and accoutered. 

Commissary of Horses [in Military Affairs] an Officer be- 
longing to the Artillery, who has the Intpection of the Artillery 
Horfes to fee them muttered, and to fend fuch orders as he recei- 
ves from the commanding Officer of the Artillery, by fome of 
the Condwers of Horfes, of which he is allowed a certain Num- 
ber for his Affifiants. 

Commi'ssion [F. commiffiene, Tt. comiffiia, Sp. of corzrmif- 
Ses L.) a Power given by one Perfon to another of Doing any 

hing. 

Com™1'ss1ox, a Warrant for an OficeorPlace; a charge to 
buy or to do any Aét for another, 

Commr’ssson [in Law] a Delegation or Warrant by 
Letters Patents for the Hearing or Determining any cauie or 
Action. 

Commission [in Military Affairs) is the Authority by Vir- 
tue of which every Officer Acts in his Polt, figned by the King or 
his General. 

Comatisston [in Commerce or Trafick] the Order by which 
a Faétor or any Perfon trades for another, 

Commission, commillion-moncy, the wages or reward of a 
Factor. 
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Commi'’sston of Asticipation, a eommifion under the 
great Seal to collect a Tax or Subfidy before the Time ap+ 
pointed. 

Commission of Ajicietion, isa commiffion under the great 
Seal to affociate two or more learned Perions with the fevera] Ju- 
flices in the fevera! circuits and counties in ules. 

To Comatt’ssion (of comonittere or commiffum, L.] to 

To Comm'ssionaTe give acammiflion, to appoint; to 
appoint or itmpower one to att for another. 

Commt'sston of Bankruptcy, a commiffion under the great 
Seal of Eng/snd, directed to five or more commilfiioners, to en- 
quire into the particular circumftances of a bankrupt ; they are 
appointed to a¢t for the benefit of the creditors, according to fe- 
veral flatutes enacted for that purpo‘e. 

Commusston of Rebellion, a Writ fent out againft a man that 
has not appeared after proclamation has been made by the Sheriff, 
upon an order of chancery, to prefent bimfelf at the court on a 
certain day, to caufe the party to be apprehended asa rebel and 
defpiler of the King's Law wherever he is found. 

Coe I’sstonER, one who has received a commifion; or 
aéts by virtue of it. 

Commissioner [in the Sea/e of the Law] one who has a 
commiffion, as letters patents or any other legal warrant, to exe- 
cute mg pablick office, 

The King’s Higb Commissioner [in Scotland ] the title of 
that nobleman who reprefents the King of Eng/and’s perfon in the 
kingdom of Seetland, &c, 

Commr'ssure [commiffura, L.] a 
a joining clofe or couching of things toget 
fure. 

Commissure [with Asatomi/s] the mold of the head. 

Commissure [in Architedure] a clole joining of planks, 
ftones or any other materials. ° 

ComMissures (in Natwral Pbhilejopby) the {mall pores. mea- 
tus’s or interitices of ies, or thote little cavities, {paces or 
clefts, that are between the particles of any body; efpecially 
when thofe particles are ith or Aattith, and lie clofe one to 
another like very thin plates. ; 

Yo Comsst't [commettre, F. commettere, It. cometér, Sp. of 
committere, L.} to aét or do, to put, oo refer or leave the mana- 
gement of an aifair to, ‘ 

Commi'tren, Perfons to whom the Examination or Order-’ 
ing any Affair is referred by fome court or confent of parties to 
whom it belonged. 

Commitresz [of the King ] the Widow of the King’s Te- 
nant, anciently fo called as being committed by the Law of the 
Land to the King’s protection. ° ; . 

Comoi'tmeEnt [of sommettre, F. committere,L.] a being 
committed or ordered to prifon; alfo the doing an undecent or 
legal actien. 

Commixr (commixtus,L.] mingled together. 

Commi'xtion ' 2? a mingling together, L. 

Comm i'xrure . 

Co’mmopaTe, isakind of a Loan, yet is different from a 
Zean in that things which confume by ule or time cannot be the 
objects of a Commedate but of a Loan, in that they may be re- 
turn’d in kind, tho’ not in identity. 

CommMopater [Civil Law) the loan or free conceflion of any 
thing moveable or immoveable for a limited time, on condition 
to reitore the fame individual at the expiration of that time. 

Commo’pe, a fort of head-drefs for women, F, : 

Commo'pious [commode, F. camodo, It. and Sp. of commodus, 
L,] fit, convenient, ufeful. 

Commo'piousLy [commodement, F. commade, L.] advanta- 
geoully, conveniently. 

Com Mo’'plousnuss, convenientnels, &'¢. 

Commo pity [commodité, F. comedita, It. comediddd, Sp, of 
commoditas, L.] conveniegcy, profit, advantage s allo wares or 
merchandize. : 

Commopo’re, akind of admiral, or commander in chief of a 
fquadron of fhips at fea. 

Commoi'cxe [O/¢ Law'Term] a brother Monk, refiding in 
the fame convent. 

Co’mMaow [commun, F, commune, It. comun, Sp. comum, Port, 
of communis, L. gemem, Dx. and G.] ordinary, ufual, pu- 
blick. = 

Co’mmon [ communis, L.] that which belongs to all alike ; 
own'd or allow'd by all, and not affected to this more than 
that. , 

Comson [with Grammarians] that gender of nouns that is 
equally applicable to both fexes, male and female. 

Common [in Geometry] is apply'd to an angle line or the like, 
which belongs equally to two figures or makes a neceffary part 

f both. 
" ComMon,common pafture 

Common [according to the Definition] that fort of water 
the ufe of which is common to a particular town or lordfhip; allo 
as common of paflure for feeding of cattle; commen of fibing, &cs 
common of turbary, i. ¢. a liberty of digging turf, 


int of any Thing, 
3 a feam or clo- 


co 
without any land or tenement in another man's land, to himicif 
for life, or to him and his heirs, 
Writers) is expreis'd by thele 
charadters, 7 
called from the controverfics or pleas try'd there between common 
perfons. 


Common [ingrifi}a Tiberty to have commons alone, that is 
Common Salt [in Cdymical 
Common Bench, the court of Commen Pleat, fomerimes fo 
Common Council 


[of Leadon] was firft confituted in the rejzn 


of King Yobm, who ordained that 35 of the moft fub{lential eiti- 


zens fhould be chofen, and he alo gave the city liberty to chufe 
a new Mayor and Sheriffs every year, which beline held their 
places during life. 

Common appendant 2 liberty of common appertaining to 

Common appurtenant $ or depending on fitch a frechold, 
which common mutt be taken with beafts commonable, as Horjes 
Oxen, &c. and not of Goats, Geefe and Hogs. ; 

Common Divifer eige “Avithmeticians} is that nomber which 
nicer exactly any other two numbers, and leaves not any re- 


_ Common Fine [in Law] a certain fum of money which th 
inhabitants of a manour are obliged to pay to the lord, scares 
the charge of maintaining the court-leet. 

Common Humt (of the city of London] the chief huntfman to 
the lord mayor and city. . 

Common Intendment T in Law] the common underftanding, 
meaning or conftruction of any thing, without Rraintng it to any 
foreign, remote or particular Sen{e 

Common Law, 1. is ufually underftood of fuch laws as were 
generally reveived as the laws of the realm before any ftatute was 

¢ to alter them; 2. for the laws of Ene/and fimply con- 
fider'd, without the addition of any other law or cullomary 
Ufages wharfoever s 3. it is taken for the King's courts, as the 
King’s-bench and Commen-pleas, in diftingtion to bafe-courts, as 
Ker tnehy hanya Pwned aen leet, &c. 

‘common Lato [of Eng. had its original from Edward 
the Confeffor, Bs out af the Dani, ge and Mercian 
— collected one univerfal and general Law about the year 

O45: . 

Common Places [among Rbetoricians] are general adverti{e- 
ments, which help Lee that confult th to rear “ he 
ways by which a fubjeét may be confidered. ‘Iho’ there are 
many more ways by which a thing may be confidereds yet the 
authors of topics have fettled fixteen common places; which are 
the Genus, the Difference, the Defirisisr, the Diviffon or Dif. 
tribution, the Etymology, the Contraries, the Oppofites, the Conta 
parifon, the Antecedents, the Adjunés, the Conjeguents, the 
Effed and the Caufe. Thefe are fufficient to farnith with ample 
matter for a difcourfe, and to make the invention of a barren unm. 
derftanding fruitful. 

Ts Common-Place, to note or bririg to common-place. 

Common P/eas, one of the courts now held in Weflminfer- 
ball, but in ancient times was moveable. It was appointed by 
ri Henry II. for the trial of all civil caufes both real and per- 


Common caufe de voifinage (i. «. by a reafon of neigh- 
bourhood, F.) a liberty that the rE of ie Lord in one wa 
have to a Comeem with the tenants of another Lord in another 
town. 

Common Ray [in Opricks] is a right line drawn from the 
point of concourfe of the two optical axes, thro’ the middle of 
the right line, which paffes by the centre of the apple of the 
eye. ; ‘ 
ComMon Receptacle [with Anatomi?s] a certain velfe 
called, becaufe it receives the Juices, Chyl and Lyarphe, pod 
Goudy. Cwith 

moon Seafory (with Nateralifts) the common perception 
of all fenfations ; or that faculty that reeeives the images of feng. 
ble things or the imprefiion made by the obje€ts upon the nerves, 
fo that according to thefe impulfes, it determines the will and 
performs other animal actions. 

Common Signs [with Afrologers] are Virgo, Gemini, S2git. 
tarius and Pifces , 40 called becauie that being at the end of each 
quarter of the year, they do more or lefs partake of both quarters, 
as the Sun in Pi/ces not only ends the winter, but alio begins the 


{pring. 
w Coa mon Time [in Mufick] is the fame as double time, 

Common el Convent) Garden-Geut, the French Difeafe, 
becaufe very frequently got there, or in the Neighbourhood. 
oo Women, thole who ply the Strects there and there 

ts, 

To Common, to board, or be at table. 

CommonaLry (Communauté, PF comunita, It. (in Lew] are 
the middle fort of the King’s fubjeéts, fuch of the commons, as 
being raifed above the ordinary peafants, arrive at having the 
oe of offices , and are one degrye inferior to burg- 


com- 


co 


Common-weattn fof communis, L. and pelan, Sax.) any 
State or Government in general, efpecially as it is diftinguiflied 
frum a Monarchy. 

Com mon-weautn, or the Government of a Common- Wealth, 
is iconvlogically defcrib'd by the Goddefs Minerva, to flew that 
Wifdom is the Principle of good Government, with a Helmet 
on her Head, to fignily that all Republicks ought to be prudently 
and defenfively fecur'd againft ali furcign Attempts; holding in 
one Hand an Olive Branch and a Shield, and in the other a Jave- 
Jin, to denote that Common-wealth: muft be prepar’d in all E- 
vents, cither for War or Peace, aud that both in their turns are 
advantageous to it; War, becaute by Experience Valour is at- 
tain’d, and Peace to give Leifure for acquiring Prudence to go- 
vern. ‘ 

ComMonk-weattas Mix, a member of a common-wealth } 
alfo a ftickler for a government by a common-wealthjalio one who 
atts for the good of the common-wealth. wey 

Commona’ce, the Right of Pafture. 

Co’mmoner, a member of a college in an univerfity, or a 
ftudent enter’d on the foundation of the houle of commons in 
parliament. . . 

The Com peveh ics England] the knights, burgefles, &e. in 
parliament 5 one of the three eitates of the realm, called the Afow- 
Je of Commons. In this Senfe it has no Singular Number. * 

Commonty, ufually, vulgarly. 

Commons, a proportion of victuals, efpecially at colleges in 
an univerfity, or particular focieties. 

Te be at bort Commons, to have but a poor or {paring meal. 
_ Costmoyi’rion, an admonition or warning, an advertife- 
mene, L 

Commo're [in Wales] a Part ofa Shire, hundred or 

Comator’tH 3 cantred, containing so Villages ; allio a 
great Lordthip or Signiory which may include one or more Man- 
ours, 

ComMMoRa‘Tion, atarrying, abiding or dwelling in’ a place. 

Comumo'rsents [ commorientes, L.) perfons dying together, 
at the fame time. . 

Cosmo’rion [F. commozione, It. of commotic, L.) tumult, 
uproar, hurly-burly 3 an inteltine motion or luctation in the parts 
of any thing. . 

Comso‘ven [ of comssves, L.] moved together with-fome 
other... : ) 

Commeu‘sa, the common of pafture, Less Term. . 

Communau’xce? a title anciently given to the commo- 

ComMau'xce é ners or tenants, and inhabitants that 
had the right of common or commoning in open fields or 
woods. : 

Commona’re (O// Late) to enjoy the right of common. 

To Comau'ne [comeuniguer, F. comunicare, It. comunicar, 
Sp. communicare, L.) to talk or difcourte together. 

Commu'sta cufodia, a writ for that Lord whofe tenant dies 
rent leaves his fon under age, againit a ftranger who entereth the 


Communta placita non, &c. a writ direfted to the treafurer 
and barons of the Exchequer, forbidding them to hold plea be- 
tween two common perfons in that court, where neither of them 

ng to it, 

Commu’nisus annis, fignifies the fame Thing in regard to 
— commun ibus /ocis does to places, taking the years one with 
another. 

Commu’xinus /ocis, a term often uled by Writers for fome 
medium or mean relation between feveral places,i.¢, as taking one 
place with another. 

Commu’nicasLe [F. comunicabile, It. comunicable, Sp. of 
sommunicabilis, L.] that may be communicated or imparted. 

Commu’nicasieness [of communicabilis, L.) eafinels to be 
communicated or to communicate, 

Communtcasriity [ in Metapbyfcks] is when one being 
ny pene of another. 

MMu’NICANT [communiant, F. comunicante,It. communi- 
¢ans, L.) one who receives the communion of the Lord’s Sup+ 


To Communicate ee F. comunicare, It. coma- 
sicar, Sp. communicatum, L.} to receive the Sacrament ; alfo to 
impart to, to tell or fhew, to difcover or reveal to another. 

Communica’rion [F. comwnicazione, It. comunicacion, Sp, 
communicatio, L, ] the aét of communicating, intercourfe, con- 
verfe, conference ; alfo the act of imparting a thing to another, 
or making him a fharer therein. 

Communication [in Law] a difcourfe between feveral par- 
ties without coming to an agreement 3 upon which no a¢tion can 


be 
fou MUNICaTiIon [with Rbetoricians] is when the Orator 
argues with his Auditory, and demands their Opinion, as Genr- 
desmen, Suppose your felves im the fame cafe, what meafures would 
a have taken but thefe that I took 5 what could you bave done 
npoer the like rcafion ? 


COMMUNICATION of Ldfms [with Divines] fignifies the 


co 


‘ommunication of the attributes of one nature in Ciri? Fejus to 


that of another. 

€bil Communication corrupts geod Banners. 
Fr. Les maweaijes Compagnies ccrrompent les bonnes Macars. 
Ik. Le cattive Compagnie corrempon i Coflumi. 

This Proverb contains a wholefome admonition and caution 
to youth to be very careful with whom they converte. Evil 
converfation, or, as the Proverb terms it, communication is a5 
epidemick as the plague, The malignity of the one. as weil as 


the other, fleals io infenfibly upon us that it is hardiv perceiv'd 


till paft cure: and youth more efpecially ought to avoid one with 

as rhuch follicitude as they would the other, and the more as it is 

an ai reigning plague, and is olten rifell where it is hail (uf. 
ted. 


Communicative [communicatif, Fe communicative, lteand 
Sp.] ready to communicate or impart, fociable, free. 

ComMUNICA TiveNngss [of communicative, F. of LJ aptnefs 
to communicate : 

Comasu’ston [F. comunicne, It. comwniin, Sp. of conseewnia, 
L.) fellowthip, union; alfo the Sacrament of the Lord's Suppers 
alfo an uniform belief in feveral rerfons, whereby they are united 
under one head, in ong church 

Commu’sxiras Regri (Old Recerds] i.e the or munity of 
the kingdom, and fignificd the barons and tenants sy Capit, or 
military men, who were anciently compicherded folely under 
thar title, Z. 

Community [eommunawti, P. comenitd, Sp. comuni lau, Sp. 
Of commumitas, L.} the having things in common; Partnerdhup ; 
alfo a body of men united in civil fuciety for their mutual advan- 
tage; as acorporation, the inhabitants of a town, the compa- 
nies of tradefmen, é'r. 5 

Community [in Law) fometimes fignifies the joint property 
in gtieéts between a husband and wite. 

acit ComMuNITY , a community contraéied between a 
man and a woman by the mee mingling of their effects, 

arenes they have lived together the fpace of ‘a ycar and a 

ay. 

Community continued, is that which fubfits between two 
perfons joined in marriage, and the minor children of that mar- 
riage, when the furvivor has not made any inventory of the ef- 
fe€ts in pofleffion during marriage, 

— aes [commutabiiss, L.] that may be eafily altered 
or changed. 

Commura’tion [F. commutaziene,It. comutaciin, Sp. of 
commutatio, L.] a changing of one thing for another, a bar- 
tering. 

Commutation in Lew] a change of penalty or punifh- 
ment, of a greater for a lels, as ceath for perpetual impcifon- 
ment, &'¢, 

Cosmutation [in 4froxomy] the angle of commutation is 
the diftance between the jun's true place, dezn from the carth, 
and the place of a planet reduced to the ccliptick. 

Commu’rarive [commutatif, F. commutativo, It, commuta- 
fivws, L.) pertaining to commutation or exchanging. 

Commutative Jujlice, is that juitice that ought to be ob- 
ferved and done in buying and felling, borrowing and lending, 
performing covenants, &e. 

asa tativery [of commutatif, F. of L.] by way ofex- 
change. 

Ts Comaeo're (commuter, FP. commutare, Tt. and Le. comune 
tar, Sp.) to exchange. 

To Commute [ Civi/ Lew] is to buy off a punifhment by 
a pecuniary confideration. 

Como’rtu (O/d Statutes] a contribution anciently made at 
marriages, and when young prielts faid their firft mafles ; alfo 
fometimes to make fatisfaction for murders and felonies. 

A Co'mpactr [compaftum, L.} an agreement or bargain, an 
agreement or contract {tipulated between feveral parties, 

Compact [compaus, L.) dente, Raving few pores, and they 
fmall ones: clofe, well joined; alfo brief and pithy. 

' To Compacr [compaéum, Sup. L.) to clap clofe together. 
Compa'crive [compadilij, L.] that may be fet together. 
Compa’crion. a compacting or joining together. 
Compaction [in Pbilo/epby) the contracting, drawing to- 

gether or frightening the fubftance of a body by its having lefs 

+ or by the more clofe fticking together of thete parts; and 
it is ufually oppofed to diffufion. 

Compact iy, clofely, ftrongly, neatly. 

Compa'crness, clofenefs together. 

Comra‘cture, aclefe joining together. 

: ape [Old Records] any sort of vidtuals eaten with 

read, 

Compa’xion [compagnon, F. compagno,\t. compagnero, § 
prob. of com with, an Fah village, Ge. g. de one of the fa- 
me town 5 or rather of com and panis, L. bread, #. ¢. one who 
partakes of the fame bread, comes, L.} a fellow, a mate or 
partner. : 
be 1 oad fur big Companion mult carrp a Dog 


under bis 
Teal. 


co 


Teal. Chi b2 i] Lupe per Compagno, porti il cane fotte il Muntele. 

Meaning of this Proverb is that he who ts oblig'd to con- 
verfe or deal with crafty defigning People muft always be upon 
his Guard. 

Compa’nton of the Garter, a Knight of that noble 
Order, 

Comrantona’BiE, fociable, 

Companiona’siy, fociably. 

Coamtpa’sionsnir [ of compagnon, F.}] accompanying with, 
the being of the fame company. 

Co’mpany [ compagnie, Fr. compagnia, Ital, compannia, Sp. 
companbia, Port.) feveral Perfons ailembled together in the fame 
Place or with the fame Defign, an Aflembly or Meeting, a So- 
cicty or Body corporate. 

Comrany [in Commerce] is an Affociation of feveral 
Merchants, &¢. who unite in one common Interelt, and 
= by their counfel, &%¢. to carry on fome profitable 

race. 

Company [in Military Affairs] a Body of Soldiers command- 
ed by a Captain. 

Independent Comraxy, a company of foot, or troop of hor- 
fe, not embodied in a regiment. 

Company in Difrefs makes Crouble tefg. 

Jt is good to habe Company in Crouble. Lat. Sedamen 
mriferis focios babuife doleris, Either as itis an eafe to have any 
enc to whom one can unburthen one’s mind, or as there is more 
opportunity of amufement to divert one’s forrow in company than 
folitude; and fome think they find a comfort in comparing no- 
tes, as the faying is, and enumerating one anothers woes, tho’ 
it generally makes them the more pungent. 

Keep good Comrany and pou shall be of the umber. 
Sp. Ailégate a ses buénos, y féras umo delios, — P 

And eice verfa, ¢. Communication. , ; 

To Company, to keep company. ae : 

Co’mrarasie [F.and Sp, comparabile, It. comparabilis, L ] 
that may be compared, like. . 

Co’MPanasteness, the being comparable to. 

Co'mParasty, in comy,rifon to. 

Co'mparares, [with cogi.ians) things compared one with 
another; as the life of man is like a leaf. . 
| Compa'native [comparatif, F. comparativo, It. and Sp. ‘of 
éomparativus, L.) capable of or civins comma: ? 

Compa’rative Degree [in Grammar, } the middle degree 
ges a as 4etter is the middle degree between good and 

oft. 

Comparative Anatomy, is that branch of it that confiders 
the fame parts of different animals with relation to the different 
ftru€ture and formation, which is moft fuited to the manner of 
living, and the neceflities of every creature. 

ComParatt'vety, in comparifon or proportion, propor- 
tionally. 

Compa’re, for comparifon, as beyond compare, 

To Compa’re [comparer, F. comparar, Sp. comparare, It. 
and L.] to examine one thing hy another, to liken. 

COMPA’RIson [ comparaijon, F. conparazione, It, tompuira- 
ciom, Sp. of comparatie, L..} comparing i alfo proportion, re- 
iemblance, agrecablenefs. 

; Comparisons are odivug. 

It is a very difficult thing to make comparifons without faying 
fome thing to the difavantage of one or other party; and there- 
fore they fk better nia: ms oe Lat. fay, as we, Omnis com 

ratid odium parit. othe Germ. Aile Rergleichung ge. 

et Guiberwiften. 7 

Comparison of Jdeas, is an aét of the mind by which it 
compares its ideas one with another, as to extent, degree, time, 
place, and other circumflances, 

ComParison [with Rbetericians ] comparifons differ from 

ilitudes only in this, that comparijons are the more warm of 
the two. Note, that in comparifons it is neceflary that there be 
an exact agreement between all the parts of a compariion and 
the fubjeét that is treated of ; for feveral things are taken 
nad no other reafon but to render the comparifon more |i. 
ve Ve 

Comparison [in Grammar. ] is the Varying the Senfe 


of an Adjeétvie, with Refpeét to Degree, thus, 4igh, bigher, 
bi gy » Which are the three Degrees of Comparifon of this 


Comparison peralle/, the relation of two perfons or things 
confidered as oppofed or fet before each other in order to find out 
wherein they agree or differ. 

ComPa’RTIMENT (F. compartimento, It. compartimiente, 

Compa RTMENT Sp.) (with Archite@s) a proportiona- 
ble divifion in a building ; a particular {quare or fome device 
mark’d out in fome ornamental part of a building. 

Compa RTIMENT? [ Gardening] a bed, border or knot ; a 

Com PARTMENT § defign coimpoled of feveral different 
aeures, difpos'd with fymmetry to adorn a parterre, plafond, 


co 


Compartments [ in Hera/dry} are partitions, as alfo quar- 
terings of the efeutcheon, according to the number of coats that 
are to be in it, or the feveral divifiuns made in it, when the arm, 
of feveral families are born altogether by one either on account of 
Marriages or otherwife. See Party. 

Comrartiment [with Painters} a regular, orderly difpofi- 
tion of agreeable figures about any picture, map, draught, &e. 
alfo fine bindings of books are {aid to be in compartiment. 

Comrarriment [in Joinery, &c. ) a fymmetrical difpoti- 
tion of figures to adorn pannels, Ge. the fquares of a cicling, 

te 

Comrantiment of tiles, an arrangement of white and red 
tiles varnidhed for the decoration of a roof. 

Comparti’rion [in Architecture] the uleful and graceful 
diftribution of the whole ground plot of a building, into zooms of 
reception or entertainment, oflice, és'¢. 

Co'mpass, the extent of a thing round about or on ail fides, 

ie 

To Compass [compafer, F.] to furround, to go about ; to 
gain or bring about or to pals; alfo to contrive or plot. 

Beam Co'mrasses, a mathematical inflrument made of wood 
or brais, with fliding fockets, to carry Jeveral ihifiing points, in 
order to draw circles with very long radii, of ule in lage projec- 
tions, and for drawing the furniture #n wall-dials. 

Compass Calipers (with Gunners] is an inilrument for the 
difparting a piece of ordnance, It refembles two femicireles, bav- 
ing a handle and a joint like a pair of compailes ; but the points 
are blunt and may le opened at pleafure. 

Compass, or (Compas, F. Compafi, Port. Com, 

Mariners Compass pas, Du. Compals, G. and Su] is 
an inftrument of great ule in Diadling, Navigation, Surveying, 
and feveral other parts of the mathematicks. It coniills af a cir 
cle drawn on a round piece of paiteboard, which is called the 
Fly; this circle is divided into four quadrants, which reprelent 
the four principal points or cardinal winds, Eaf, Wel?, North 
and Sak and cach of theie quadrants or quarters are again fub- 
divided into eight other equal parts, which in all make 32 points 
of the compafs, called Rhumbs. ‘This card or paiteboard hangs 
horizontally on a pin fet upright, and under it is fix'd a needle 
or iron wire, touch’d with a loadftone, which keeps the Fly or 
point of the north-pole always towards the North, and by that 
means directs the Steerfman how to keep the Ship in her 
courle, 

Meridional Compass, is the common compals before de- 
{cribed. 

Dark Compass, is the fame as the other 5 but that the Fly 
has the points mark'd with black and white, without any other 
colours, and is fo called becaufe moft convenient for fleering by 
candle-light. 

Hair Compasses, compafles fo contrived on the infide as to 
take an extent to a hair’s breadth, 

Geman Compasses, thole whofe legs are a little bent out- 
wards towards the top, fo that when fhut the points only meet. 

Spring Compasses, are dividers made of hardencd fleel, the 
head arched, which by its {pring opens the compailes, the open- 
ing being diredted by a circular fcrew, faflened to one leg and Jet 
through the other, work'd with a nut. 

; Sih Compasses, compaifes for the trifledling of angles 
geometrically, 

Compass Dial, a {mall pocket dial fhewing the hour of the 
day by the dire¢tion of a touch’d needle. ; 

Pair of Comrasses [compa/i, F. and Sp. compaffs, It.] an in- 
ftrument for drawing circles, &'¢. In this Senfe it has no dingular 
number. 

Draught Compasses, a pair of compaffes with feveral mo- 
veable points uled in making fine draughts or maps, charts, Gr 
alfo in Architecture, Dialling, Fortification, &e. 

Fiy of the Comrass, is the round piece of pafteboard , 
(call'd alfo the Card) on wich the points of the compais are 
drawn. 

Compasses of Proportion, an inftrument for drawing lines 
and circles into proportional parts at the opening, ufed in the res 
ducing or enlarging of maps. ae 

Variation Compass, is a compals the ufe of which is to thew 
how much the common compa(s varies from the exact points of 
North and South. ; 

Compa’sston [F.and Sp. compajficne, It. compaixam, Port, 
of compaffis, L.) tellow-feeling, pity, mercy. : 

Compassion, is reprefented as a Damiel of a tender affcétio- 
nate countenance, holding in her left hand a net of pelicans, in 
which the old one novrifhes her young with her own blood; her 
right hand, loaded with mony and jewels, extended to fhew her 
readineis to relieve fuch as are in want out of her own fub- 

ce, 

ComPa’sstonxa Te, apt or inclined to compaffion. 

To ComMPa’ssionaTE, to take pity, or have cempaflion 
of, 

Compa'sstoNaTELY, mercifully, 
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Cowpa’sstOnaBLeNess [of compafien, F. of L.) fellow-feel- 
ing, &e. 

‘Compa’tinte [ F. and Sp. compatibilisz,L.] that can agree, 
fuit, or fubfilt with another thing. 

Compa’ TIBLENESS@ [ comparibilité, F. 

ComPaTiBiLity agrecablenels. 

Compa'tisLe [compariditis, L.) agreeable. 

Compa’TIBLyY, agreeably, fuitably. 

Cowra’ tient [conpatiens, L.) fuifering together. 

Comra'trior [compatriote, F. compatriota, It. Sp. and L.) 
a fcllow-citizen, or one of the fame country, 

Comrer’r [compere,F. compare, Ital. compidre, Sp. of com- 
par, L.] a Goilip, a Godfather s alfo {a Companion, a Fel- 
low. an Equal. 

Jo Compe’ [compeltr, Sp. of compellere, L.) to force or con- 
ftrain. 

Compe’LLasee, that may be forced. 

Competua’rion, a calling by Name; a friendly Saluta- 
tion, ZL. 

Compenpia’aious [¢pmpendiarint, L.) brief, fhort, abrid- 

ed. 

' Compennio’stty [compendiofitas, 1.) compendioulnels. 

Compe spious [compensiofo, It. and Sp. of compendio/us, L.J 
brief, fhort, very concile, 

Comre’nptousLy, briefly, concifely, 

Comre’npioussess [compendiofitas, LL.) a being brief or 
fhort. 

Compe’xpiuM, and abridgment, L. ‘ 

Compe’xsasLe, capable of being recompenfed or made 
amends for. 

To Compe'nsate [compener, F. compenfare, It. compensar, 
Sp. of compenjatum, Lat. ] to recompenie or make Amends 
for, 

Comressa‘rion [F. compexfazione, Ite of compenjation, L.] 
a making amends for a good turn, a recompences 

Comre’NsaTive [compenjatious, L.] pertaining to recompens 
ce or amends. 

Compre Nsativeness [of compenfatious, L.) fitnefs or rea- 
dinets to make amends, &e. 

To Compere’xpinate [comperendiaatum, L ] to delay, to 
putt off from day to day. 

CoMPERENDINA TION, a deferring, adjourning or putting off 
from day to day. 

ComPere’npixous [comperendinows,L.] prolonged, de- 
ferred. 

ComrertoriuM [Ciei/ Lac] a judicial Inqueft mane by 
the conumillioners or delegates to find out or relate the truth of a 
caule. 

Co’mpetence 2 [competence, F. competenza, It. competin- 

Co'MPETENCY tia, Sp. of carspetentia, L.] a fufficient 
eltate, ftock of learning, &e. 

Comperence [in Lato] the power or capacity of a judge for 
taking cognizance of a matter. 

Comperent [F. competente, It. and Sp, of competens, L, } 
convenient , fufficient, proper for the purpoie, duly quali- 
fied. 

Co'mpeTentLy, fufficiently. 

Co’mrerentwess [of competentia, L.] fufficientnels, &'e, 

Competi'BiE, fuitable, agreeable to. 

Compr’ripteness [of competit, L.) fuitablenefs, &e. 

Comprett'rion, a rivalthip, a canvafling or fuing for an of. 
fice. L. 

Comre’ritor [ competitewr, F. competitore, Wt. compedidir, 
Sp. of competitor, L.] one who fues for the fame thing that an- 
other does, 

Compira’tien [F, compilazione, It. copilactin, Sp. of com- 
pilatio, L.] a robbing or plundering 5 alfo a heaping up. 

To Comer'Le (compiler, FP. compilare, It. and L. copildr, Sp.] 
to callcét or gather from feveral authors; to amafs or heap to- 

cther. 
Compirati’t1A, feafts held among the ancients in honour 
of the Lares. 

Compra’cency [compiacenza, It. complacencia, Sp. of com- 
placentia, L,) a taking delight in a thing. 

CoMPLa‘CENTNESS, a being pleafed with. 

To Comptat’n [ complaindre,O. F. plaindre,M.F. com- 
plangere, It.) to make com Jaint, to bewail, to make moan. 

Comrtar'nant [complaignent, L. F.] one who makes or 
prefers @ complaint; a plaintif at Law. ; ; 

ComPLatsa‘’xce, a pleafing behaviour or obliging carriage 5 
a cour!*ous compliance or fubmiflion to the judgment or wit of 
another, F 

CoMPLatsa’wt, ofan obliging Humour, civil, courteous, F. 

CoMPLatsa’xtry, civilly, courteoufly. 

CoMPLAISA'NT Nass, the as complaifance. 

Co'MPLEMENT [compimento, It. cumplimiento, Sp. of comple- 
mentum, L-) a filling up or perfeéting that which wants 3 allo a 
iupply» a9 accomplithment ; the number of which the whole 
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compatibilita, It. ] 
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CompteMenr [in Heraldry] fignifies all the full moom 

CompreMent [with A/romomers] the diflance of a flar from 
the zenith, or the arch that is comprehended between the place 
of a flar above the horizon and the zenith. 

ComPLemenT ofan Angle? [in Geometry] is fo much as that 

CompreMent of aw Arch § angle or arch wants of go de- 
grees to make up its quadrant. 

CompLement of the Corfe [in Navigation] is what the an- 
gle of the courfe wants of go degrees, or 8 points which are a 
quarter of the compals, 

ComPLeMEn rr of the Courtin [in Fortification] is that part of 
the courtin, which being wanting is the demigorge, or the re- 
mainder of the courtin after the flank is taken away, to the angle 
of this gorge, 

Comriemenr of the Line of Defence, is the remainder 
of the Line ot Defence, after the Angle of the Flank is taken 
away. 

Compuements [in a Parallelsgram } 
are the two lelier parallelograms A and B, 
which are made by drawing two right li- 
nes parallel to each fide of the figure thro” 
a given point in the diagonal. See the Fi- 
gure. 

ComrreMme’ntar [of complementam, L.) of or pertaining to 
complement. 

ComPiga’r ; [ complete, P. compito, It. cumplide, Sp. of 

Com™Le'rs completus, L.] perfect, full, accomplithed 5 
alfo neat, fine, ipruce. 

CompLearty, perfeilly, fully, nicely, &5'c. 

Compre rensss [of completws, L.] finifhednels, perfecinels, 
fulnels Ess, 

Compre’rion, an accomplifhing , a fulfilling, a perfor- 
mance, 

Compre’x 
together. 

The Comprex [complexum, L.] the fam or whole. 

Comprex Di/eajes, diltempers / hat cannot be feparated as 2 
plewrily and fever, { 

Comprex Jécas? [with Logicians] are ideas compounded or 

Comprex Terms§ confitting of Several fimple or fingle ones, 
which are called incomplex. 

4A Comriex Propojstion [with Logicians] is that which has 
at leatl one of its terms complex, or fuch an one as contains feve- 
ral members, as caufal propolitions. 

ComPLexion [F. and Sp. complefione, It. of complexie, L, 
the colour of the face, the natural conititution or temperature 
the body, 4s fanguine, phlegmatick er cholerick. 

ComPLe’xiona L, of or pertaining to the complexion, 

Comrrexty, jointly. 

Compie’xness [of complexus,L,] a being compounded of 


divers things, 
Comrre’xio a rhetorical figure, which is the fame as 
Simploce, which fee, L, 


ar ae Pat 
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[F. complexvs, L.] compound, gathered or joined 


Gineset 

Compce’xure, a joining together, 

Compce’xus [ with Anatomifs] a mutcle of the 

Par Compie’xum§ head, which derves to move it back- 
wards, called allo Trigeminus, 

Compii’ance [complaijance, F. compiacenza, It.) a comply- 
ing or yielding. 

ComPLi‘ant [ complaifant, F,] a complying or yielding 


ty, 

To Co’mpticate [compliguer, F. complicatum, L.] to fold 
or Wrap up together. 

Co’mPLicaTEpness, a being folded together. 

Comprica’rion [F. complicaciin, Sp. of complicatio, L.] a 
mixture, colleétion or mals of things joined together. 

Compiication of Difeajes, (with Phyficians] a collection of 
feveral diflempers that feize on the body at the fame time , efpe- 
cially if they depend one upon another. 

Co'mprice [F. It. an Sp.) a partner or affociate in an action, 
an accomplice. 

fo Co'mpLiment [complimenter, F. ——" Tt. curs 
plimentear, Sp.] to ule compliments toa perion, 

ComPpuLiIME'NTAL, Of or pertaining to compliments. 

Comptiments, kind, obliging words and expreffions, with 
other civilities in behaviour. 

Compxi’nes [ complies, F. compiete, It. completas, Sp.] the 
jalt or evening prayers. 

To Compro’re [complorare, L,] to bewail, to weep toge- 


t. 

To Compro’r [comploter,F.] to plot, together, to confpires 
to combine. 

A Comptot, a plot, confpiracy or combixation. 

Jo Compry’ [ probably either of complacare, 1. to at 
peale, os complaire, F. to humour] to yield or fubmit to. 


Compa'né 


co 


mili : , Co'MPone ( in Heraldry ] fignifies compounded, 
30: and isalfo called Gabsne : Sce the Elcutchcon. 


Comro’xext [componens, L.] compofing or making up, con- 
ftituting, as Component Parts, Parts that make up or compole 
the whole. 

"fo Compo’rt [ecmportare, L. to carry together, comporter, 
F. comportare, lt. comportir, Sp-] to agree, to demean or be- 
have one's {clf. 

Compo’rtMEnt (comportement, F. Portaments, Tr. Compor- 
yacidn, Sp.] Carriage, Demeanour, Behaviour, Se. 

To be Co’mpos Meantis, in a right Mind, having a found 
Mind, not delirious, L. 

To Compo’se [compofer, F.  comporre, Tt. componer, Sp. 
compofitum, L.J to make or frame; to appeate or quiets to re- 
pole or refrefh; to adjult or fettie ; to compound or make up, 

To Compo'se [as Printers] to fer the Letters or Charac- 
ters in order, according to the original Copy. ; 

To Compo'se [in Mufick] to make or fet Tunes, Airs, &Se, 

‘To Compose a Difference, isto make it up, to bring to A- 

cement. 

To Compose one’s Manners, &c. is to regulate and make 
them orderly. : 3: 

Composep Baffion [in Fortification) 
of the inner Polygon are very unequal, 
ges alfo very unequal. Sao 

Composzpiy, with a quiet Mind, ; 

Compo’senness [of composer, F. quietnels of Mind, &c. 

Compossinr'tity, capablenels o rexitting together, ; 

Compo’ssinte [of com and pejfidilis, L.] capable of exiit. 
ing together. : 

Com po’site [compofé, F. compoffo, It. computjfo, Sp. compefi- 
tus, L.) compounded. 

Composire Order [in ArchiteAure] the §th Order, whofe 
Capital iscompofed out of the other Or 

Composites [in Pbarmacy] Medicines compounded of fe- 
veral fimple ones; as Eleétuaries, Ointments, Opiates, Syrups, 
&e. 
Compo'sirus, a, am [in Botanick Writers] fignifies com- 
pounded, #.¢, when a flower confilts of many {mall flowers, 
contained in one common calyx, as Dandelion, Sun-flower, Se. 

Compostrion [F. compoizione, It. compoficion, Sp. of com- 
poftio, L.) (in Metaphyfcks) is an Unity that is divitible. 

Composite Nusber [with Arithmeticians | a compound 
Number, or a Number which may be divided by fome Num- 
ber lefs than the Compolite itfelf, but greater than Unity, as 4, 
6, 8, 9, 10, &e. : ; 

Compast’tion of Pespertion [with Math.] is the comparing 
the Sums of the Antecedent and Confequent, with the Conte- 
quent in two equal Ratio’s, as if you fuppole 4, 8 :: 3, 6, 
which is exprefied by Compofition of Proportion 12, isto 8; : 
as 9 to 6. 

Composition [in Pharmacy] the Art or Act of mixing 
many Ingredients together into a Medicine 5 fo as they may fup- 
ply cach other's defects, affift each other's vertues, or correct any 
ill qualities in them. 

Coftrosition Entative, is between Things of the fame Na- 
ture, ¢. g. two or more Drops of Water. 

Composition Ejfential [with Schsolmen] is when Things of 
different Kinds are joined, and thus conttitute new ‘Things or Ef- 
fences, different from any of the Parts; and thus they fay from 
the Matter and Form of Wood arijes Wood, whoie Elfence 
is very different from cither of thefe Ingredients taken fepa~ 
rately. 

eiewatie den {with Orators] is the proper Order of the 
parts of the Difcourfe adhering to each other. 

Composition [with Logicfans) isa Method of Reafoning, 
wherein a Perfon proceeds from lome general Self-evident Truth 
to particular and fingular Ones, 

Composition [in Painting] includes the Invention and Dife 
pofition of the Figures. the Choice of Attitudes, Ge. 

Composition [in Commerce] a Contraét between an Infol- 
vent Debtor and his Creditors, whereby they agree to accept of 
the Partof a Debt in Compofition for the Whole, and give Al. 
lowance accordingly. 

Composition [with Mur.) orthe Syathetical Method, is the 
Reverie of the Analytical Method or Relolution. It proceeds 
upon Principles that are in themlelves Self-evident, on Defixi- 
‘tions, Pofullffes and Axioms, and previoully demonttrated Series 
ot Propsftiens Step by Step, ull it gives a clear Knowledge of 
the Thing to be decal. 

Compostrion of Motion [in Mechanicks] is an Affemblage 
of feversl Directions of Motion, refulting from Powers aéting 
in dititrent, tho’ not oppofite Lines. 

Composition [with Grammsrians] the joining of twe 
Words toyether, or the prefixing a Particle to another Word, 
to augment, diminifls or change its S.gnification. 
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Comrositor (Camprfiseur, F. Compofitore, Wt. Carnpineasr 
Sp.] One that compofes in a Printing-Houte. 

Compo'sstates (compojfidilia, L_) fuch Things as are Com- 
patible and capable of fubliling together, 

Co’m dd compart, 1+) a Compound or Mixture of 

Costas ung, Earths, &¢. applied by Way of Ma- 
nure for the imeliorating and improving of Soils. 

Compo’sure [compojitwra, L.) any Thing that is compoled 
or made up; alfo Compofednefs or Calmnefs of Mind. 

Compora’tIon, a caroufing or drinking together, L. 

Comro're [in Confedicnary] Stewed Fruit, efpecially Ap- 
ples, Pears, Plumbs, é5’c. 

Comrore [in Cookery] a particular Manner of Stewing, 

Compo‘unp [compofitas, L.] that which is made up or com- 
pofed of diferent Parts. 

Comrounp [with Gram.] a Word made of two or more 
Words. 

To Comrounn [comporre, It. compendr, Sp. componere, L.) 
to make up of feveral Ingredients. 

Comrpounn Quantities [in Algebra} are fach as are joined 
together by the Signs + and ——, and are either exprefied by 
the fame Letters unequally repeated, or by more Letiers than one, 
as $ d———4 and a---b.—¢ are Compound Quantities. 

A Comrounp Leaf [with Bot.) is One that is divided into 
feveral Parts, each of which re(emble a fingle Leaf. 

A Compounn Flower [with Bot.) is One which is compofed 
of feveral little Parts, each of which refembles a Flower, as in 
the Sun-Flower, Dandelion, &e. all which meeting together, 
make up one whole One, each of which has its Srylvs, Startima, 
and flicking Seed, all contained within one and the fame Calyx. 

To Comrounn [in Commerce] to come to an Agrecinent, 
efpecially with Creditors for Debts, 

Compou'NDABLE, that may be compounded. 

To Comprene’np [comprendre, F. comprendere, It. compree 
bender, Sp. comprender, Port. of comprebendere,L. ) to con- 
tain or includes to underftand, perceive or have the Know- 
ledge of. 

JOMPREHE NSIBLE[F. comprenfdile, Ut. compreben(tbilis, L. 
that may satel — ii rea 

Comprene’nsion [F. comprenjione, It. comprebencisn, Sp. 
of comprebenjie, L.] the Comprehenfion or Underitanding of a 
Thing; alic Comprifal, Compafs; as 

Ad of Comprenension, an AG of Parliament, that takes 
in all Parties. 

Comprene’nston of ae Idea [with Lozicians] is the Com- 
preheniion of the Attributes it contains in itielf, and which can- 
not be takenaway without deilroying it, as the Comprehenfion 
of the Idea of a Triangle includes Extenfion, Figure, 3 Lines 
and 3 Angles, &e. 

Comprenension [in Metaphyfcks] is an AG of the Mind, 
whereby it apprehends or knows any Object which is prefented 
to. it on all Sides, on which it is capable of being apprehended 
or known. 

Comerenension [with Rdetoricians] a Trope or Figure 
whereby the Name of a Whole is put for a Part, or thar of a 
Part for the Whole ; or a definite Number of a Thing for an 
indefinite. 

Comprene’ssipee [of comprebemfbilis, L.) capable of being 
comprehended. 

ComMPRENE’wsive [comprebenfious, L.] the containing much, 
large, very fignificant, full to. 

COMPREHE'NSIVENESS, aptnefs tocomprehend, or be com- 
prehended. 

Co’mrress [compreffe, Fr.) (with Surgeons) a Bollter made up 
of folded Linnen, to be laid on a Wound, or on the Orifice 
of a Vein. 

Pil Compne’ss [comprefum, L, Sup.]to {queeze clofe toge- 
ere 

Compre’ssinte (F. compre(fidile, It.) that may be compref- 
fedor fqueeztd up into another compais, as the Air and mott 


other Fluids. 
CompPressispi'Lity comprejibilité, F,) capablenels to be 
CoMPRE'SSIBLENESS preiled clole. 


Comere'ssion [ F. comprejfione, lt. of ccomprejie, Le] a 
{qucezing or prefling together. 

ComMpPre’ssIves Lets Surgeons] Medicines which caufe a 
drienefs in an affeéted Member. 

To Compat’nt [comprimere, L.] is to print by Stealth a 
ad or Book belonging to another, to his Prejudice, Lew 

erm. 

To Compri’se [compris of comprendre,F  comprendere, Fre 
of comprebendere, L.] co contain, include or take in. 

Comprosa’rion (comprobaxione, It. comprobatio, L.] a mu- 
tual allowing or approving. 

ComPro’MIse [compromifum, L. compromis, F. compromefi, 
It. compremifa, Sp. ] an Arbitration, a Treaty or Contract, 
whereby two contending Partics eftablifh one or more Arbitra- 
tors to judge of and terminate their Differences. 

To CoMpro’MIsE [compremettre, F, compremettere, Ite cor 

prometer. 


co 


promterir, Sp. ampromigim of compromittere, L.] to content te 
tuch a Reference. 

To Compromisse (ina Figurative Senje} to put to the fha- 
gard of being cenfured, 

COMPROMIssO'RIAL, Of or pertaining to fuch a mutual 
Agreement. 

Compr [comptus, 1.) fine, neat, trim. + 

To Comer, & To Count. 

Comrtcy, finely, neatly. 

Co'mersess, neatnels, fineneds, trimnefs. 

To Comprrout, and Derivatices. 2, Ta Controll, 

Computston, a Conftraint or Foree, L- 

Computsive, of a reltraining Nature. 

Computsivety, reftrainingly. 

Compu'ts1veness [of compadis, L.] compelling Quality. 

Compu’Lsory, of a forcing conftraining Nature. 

Compu NcTION Seepage: F. compunzione, It. compuncion, 
Sp. of compundio, L.) a pricking; a Remorie of Conicience 
for fome Offence committed. 

Compu'Necrtve, promoting godly Sorrow. 

Compurca’tion [in Lazo] a clearing or jullifying another 
by Oath, Z. 

“Compurca’ror, one who juftifies the Innocence of another 
by Oath, L. 

Compu‘rasie [computadilis, L.] that may be counted or 
reckoned. 

Compu TANT 

Compu’tist 

Computation [F. compute, It. computaciin, Sp.] a Ree- 
koning or calting up Accounts. 

Comruta‘rion [in Common Lat] fignifies the true and in- 
different conitrudtion of Time, fo that neither Party fhall wrong 
the other, or that the Determination of ‘Time referred to, fhall 
neither be taken the one Way or the other ; but fhall be compu- 
ted according to the Cenfure of the Law. 

To Compu’re [eomputare, It. and L.] to reckon or cait up, 

Compu'to reddendo, a Writ lying againit a Bailiff or Re- 
cciver, obliging him to give up his Accounts; and alfo againit 
Executors of Executors, and a Guardian in Soccage, for watie 
made during the Nonage of the Heir. 

Con [or com trom cxmJis a Latin Prepofition us'd in the 
Compofition of Englie Words, as tollows, and fignifies swith 
or fogetber. ; 

Comus [among the Ancients] the God of Banquetting. : 

Con [in Mujick Books| with, Jraé. 

Con affette [in Mujick Books} means that the Mufick muft 
he performed in a very moving, tender and affecting Mauner, 
and for that Reafon not too faft, but rather flow. 

To Con [9. d. to ken] to know, to learn a Leffon, &e: :. 

Conaniua [with Asat.] that Part of the Brain which hangs 
in the {mall Cavity, called the 4aas, in the hinder Part of the 
third Ventricle, and is allo called glendula pimealss, from the Re- 
femblince of its Shape to the Cone of a Pine. 

Cona‘rus, an Endeavour, ZL. 

Cona’tus recedéndi ab axe motus [with Pbilfo/ophers] is a 
Term in Mechantcts, which implies the Endeavour which any 
natural Body that moves circularly, has to fly off or recede from 
the Axis or Center of its Motion, L. 

Conatus [ina Body of Motion) is that Difpofition or Apti- 
tude to go on ina Right-line, if not prevented by other Caules 5 
itis the fame as Attradion or Gravitation, in Matter without 
Motion. 

Concarera’crory [concalefaorius, L.] heating much. 

ConcCAMERA'TION, a vaulting or arching, L. 

To Conca’renate [comcatenatum, L.] to chain or link 
together. 

ConcaTena’rion [F. comcatenazione, It, concatenacisn, Sp } 
of Caujes (with Philosophers) a Term us‘d to expreis that an 
Efeét is the Refult of a long Chainof Caufes linked to, or de- 
pending upon one another. : 

Conca’ TENATENESS [of concatenatio, L.] the being chained 
together, 

Concava'tiox, a making hollow. Z. 

Co’xcave [F. concave, It. and Sp. of concavas,L.] hollow 
onthe Infide, or vaulted like an Oven; alfo hollownels; #. 
the Infide of a holllow Body, efpecially if it be circular. 

Concave [in Gunnery] the Bore of a Piece of Ordnance. 

Concave Glajes, are fuch as are ground hollow, and are 
ufually of a Spherical or round Figure; though they may be af 
any other, as parabolical, &¢. 

Concavo Concave, concave on both Sides. 

= Jano-Coxcave, concave on the one Side, and plain on the 
ether. . 

CONCAVO-CoNvEX, concave on the one Side, and convex on 
the other. 

: Comsexo-Concave, as when the one or the other Surface 
‘wa Portion of a iefs Sphere. ‘ 
A Concave [concsoum, L.) a hollownele. 
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Coxca'vity (comeavité, F. ¢ontavitd, It. concavidad, 

Coxca’veness § Sp. of concavitas, L-) the hollowneis on 
the Infide of a round Body. 

Coxca’vous [comcavws, L.] hollow on the Infide. 

To Coxce'an [celer, F. colare, lt. celar, Sp. concelare, L.J 
to keep clofe or fecret. 

Concea’Lepness (of concelare, L.} hiddennefs. 

Concea’ters [in Late) a Term us'd by Way of Anti rafis, 
or [{peaking by the Way of Contrariety, Men who find out 
concealed Lands, whieh are fecretly kept from the King or 
State, by common Perfons who can produce no Title to them. 

Conceatment, the A& of concealing. 

To Conce'pe ve F, csncedér, Sp, comcedere, It. and L.] 
to yield, grant or allow. 

9 Concer’ [cencipere, L,} to imagine, to fancy." 
_ Concert [concetts, It. csmecto, Sp. conceptum, L.] imagina- 
tion, fancy. 

Conce'rep, opinionated, affetted, proud, puffed up. 

Concerrepty, affectedly, proudly. 

Conceitepness [of conciperc, L.) a being felf opinionated, 

To Concet've [comcipere, L. conceveir, F. concepire, Ie. 
toncebir, Sp.) to imagine or apprehend, te comprehend or un- 
dertiond ; to frame an Idea; allio to be with Child, or to breed. 

_Concer'vanre [comeeradble, F.) that may be conceived, ima- 
gined, comprehended, &r. 

Concetvanty, ina Manner to be comprehended. 

ConcervaBLennss, calinels to be conceived, 

Concri’vine [with Logirian] is the fimple view that we 
have of the Things which prefent themfelves to the Mind; as 
if we image the Sun, a ‘I'ree, a Globe, a Square, a Thought, 
a Being, without forming any particular Judgment. This is the 
firft of the four principal Operations of the Mind. 

Concenr [concentio, L.] a Confort of Voices or Infru- 
ments; an Agreement of Parts in Mufick. 

To Conce'nrre [of comand centrum, Le concentrer, F. 
centrar, It:] to meet in the fame Centre. 

Conce’ntrant Medicines, are {uch whole Acids are f mo- 
derated by /éa/i, that neither of them predominates. 

Concentration, adriving towards the Centre, the re- 
tiring or withdrawing of a Thing inwards; allo a crowding 
together any fluid Matter into as clole a Form as it is capable of ; 
alle any feparate Particles into as clofe a Contact as is 
poilible. 

Coxcentration (with Nuturali?s] the highelt Degree of 
Mixture, as when two or more Particles or Atoms of the Mix- 
ture touch, by receiving and thrufling one into the other, or by 
Reception and Intrufien one into the other; and this Dr. erew 
takes to be the cafe of al] fixed Bodies, which are without Tafto 
or Smell, whole conftitution is fo firm, till that the Particles 
areas it were waprimed from cach other, they cannot afcét ci- 
ther of thofe Senfes. 

Conce’nrrick [concentrigue, Fr concentrico, It of of can- 
centricus, L.] that has one and the fame common center; as con- 
centrick circles or other figures. 

Conce’er [conceptum, L.) a fet form or term uled in publick 
atts. 

Coxce’practer [conceptacu/um, L.) any hollow thing that is 
fitted to receive or contain another. : 

Conce’erio [with Gram. ] a figure, otherwile called $y. 
depfis, L. 

Concer'tion [F. Comcezzione, It, Comcepciin, Sp. of Con- 
eceptio, L.) (swith Logicians) isan Act of the Mind, or the Prog 
duét of it, as Thought, Notion or Principle; the fimple Idea or 
Apprehenfion that a Perfon has of any Thing, without pro- 
ceeding to aflirm or deny any Matter or Point relating to it. 

Immaculate Concervion ef the Holy Virgin [with Roman 
Cathelicks] a Fealt held on the 8th of Decemfer, in Regard to 
the Virgin Mary's being conceived and born immaculate, 

To Conce'nn [Concermere, L. Concermer,F. Concernere, Tt. 
Concernir, Sp.) to Regard, have Refpett or Regard wo, to inte- 
reft One's Self in, or trouble One's Self with. 

Concern, Affair, Bulinels or Matter of Importance; allo a 
being concerned or affected in Mind, 

- Conce’anep (Concerné, F.) Interefled, Affected, allo Trou- 
thled. 

Concernine, [Prap.] Touching. 

ConcernmMeNT, the fame as Concern, 

Conc’ert [F. Concerts, It. and Port.] Agreement between 
Perions in Action, &'r. 

To Conce’er (Concerter, F. Concertar, Sp. Concertare, \t. 
and L.] to contrive or debate together about a Bulinels; te 
lay a Defign in order to os an Affairto pals. 

Concert Concert, F. Concerto, a and Port. concierts, 

Concerto § dp,] (in Mujfick) a Contort, a Company of 
Muticians playing and finging the fame Piece of Mufick or Song 
at the fame Time. 

Concenta’nre [in Mujick Books) fignifies thofe Parts’ of a 

Picce 


con- 


Ca 


Piece of Mufick that play throughout the whole, to dilingnith 
them from thute that play only in fome Parts. 

Concerta'Tlon, a friving together, 2. 

Conce’avative [Comertcticvs, L.) contentious. 

Conce’ato fF in Sajick Books ] a Contort, or a Piece of 
Mulick of feverai Parts for a Contort, Zt./. 

Concerto grojé (in Myick Booti] the grand Chorus of 
the Confort, or tho!s Places of the Confort where all the feve- 
ra] Parts perform or play together, Jta/. 

Conce'ss1, I have granted, L. 

Conxce’sst [Law Word] a formal Word that implies a Co- 
venant. 

Conce’ssio [with Réet.) a Figure the fame as ager at able 

Concession [F. Corccyione, It. Conceifin, Sp. of Conces- 
fio, L.] a granting or yiciding ; an Allowance, Grant or Per- 
million. 

Conce’ssionary [of Concefien, F.of L.] by way of Giant 
or Allowance. 

Co'ncua [xeyxii, Gr.] a Shell-fith, with two Shells, as a 
Scallop, an Oytter, te L 

Co'xcua [with vat.) the winding of the cavity or hollow 
of the minor part of the ear, L. : 

Concurres [of xix", Gr. a Shell-fth) a Stone refembling 
Shell-nth. 

Coxcnoip [of xoyyn, Gr. a Shell-fith) is the name of a cur- 
ve line invented by Nicboredes ; It is a curve which always ap- 
proaches nearer to a ftrait line, to which it inclines 5 but never 
Meets it. It is delcribed thus, 


Draw the right line QQ. and another 

rpendicular to it in E ; draw the right 
bine GM, GM, cutting QQ. and ma- 
ke QM=QN=AE=EE, the curves 
wherein the points MM are, is the firft 
conchoid , and thofe where the points 
NN are found, the fecond conchoid. 
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Conet'Liary, of or pertaining toa council. - 

To Concr'Liare [concilier, F. conciliare, It. of conciliatum, 
L.] to get, to procure, to gain or win. 

Concitta'Tlo, a Figure in Rbetorick, the fame as Syraces- 

1, L. 

f Co ner’LiaTory [conciliatoire, F. conerliatorias, L.] of re- 
conciliation. : ; 

Conciria’tors, a Title which Romi ecclefiattical Writers 
affect, who have put the faireft Varnifh on the Doétrines of that 


church. ‘ 
Conci'Nnateness 2 [concinnitas, L.] Decency, Fitnefs, 
Conci'sniry te 


Coner’xxous = L.) fit, agreeable, Ec. 

Concissous Jutervals [ in Mufick] are (uch as are fit for 
Mufick, next to and in combination with concords. 

Co'nctonat [concionalis,L.) pertaining to a Sermon, Ora- 
tion or Affembly. 

Conct'se [comeis. F. concifo, It. and Sp. soncifus, L.] hort, 
brief. 

Concr'sexy, fhortly, briefly. 

Concr’seness [of concis, F. comcifus, L.] briefnels. 

Concr’ston (9. d. a cutting) a word ufed by way of con- 
tempt, for Circumcision, Phil. iu. 2. 

Concita’TION, a provoking, 
ward, L. 

ComcLaMa’TION, an out-cry, fhout or noife of many together. 

Co’ncLave, a cloiet or inner room, that fiuts up under lock 
and key, ZL. F. It. and Sp, 

Conctave [in Rame] a Room in the Vatican, where the 
Reman Cardinals meet to choofe a Pope; allo the Affembly of 
the Cardinals for the Eletion of a Pope, or the Decifion of any 
important Affair ia the church, 

Concra’vist [conclavijte, PF, conclavifta, It.] one who at- 
tends a cardinal during his abode in the conclave. 

To Concuu’pe [conclurre, F. comchivdere, It. concluyr, Sp. 
and Port. comc/wdere, L.) to finith, make an end of or cloie ; alio 
to infer, collect by reafon, or draw a confequences; to refolve 
upon or determine 

Coneiu’sion [F. conclufione. It. conclufién, Sp. of conclufia, 
L.] theend, clofe or iffue of a thing, a confequence or infe- 
rence. 

Coxciusion [in Law) is when a Man by his own A@ u 
on Record has acted or charged hime with a Duty 
other Thing: It is alfo ufed to fignify the End or latter Part of 
any Declaration, Bar, Replication, &*¢. 

_ ConcLusion [with Logiciazs ] the lait of the three propofi- 
tions of a Syllogifm. 

Concnuston [in Oratery) confilts of two parts, the Recapi- 
tulation or Enumeration, and the Pafions. 


ftirting up or pricking for- 


CG 


_ Coneru’stve [ of conciufoys, L.] ferving to conclude, as.2% 
argument is faid to be conc/ufive when the confequences are rights 
ly and truly drawn, 

Concru'stveness [of conclyfows, L.} the true draw ing of 
confequences. 

Concoacura’rtos [according to Mr. Bayle} fignifies the 
eryftallizing of falts of ditfcrent kinds together, where they dhoot 
chin one mafs of various Figures, Suitable to their reipective 
hinds. 

To Conco’er 

Cosco’crion 
together, 

Coxcocrion oe Medicine } is ufually taken for the fame ag 
dige tion, though dize/Pien js generally cuntinedto what pafles in 
the ftomach 5 but conection is taken to fignily what alterations 
are made in the blood-veilels, which may be called the jecond 
Concec?ion, and that in the nerves, filires and minutett veilcls, the 
third and Jaf? Concodion, 

Conco'Mitance (FP. conccmitanza, Ital. of concomitart; 

Conco’mitancy L.) an accompanying together with, 

Conco’m ITANT [F. concomitente, Te. and Sp. of concomitans, 

»] accompanying with 3 alfo a companion. 

Conco’MITANTLY, in courfe along with another. . 

Co'xcorn [ Concorde, F. Concordia, Sp. of Concordia, Te. 
and L.) agreement, union, good underitanding, 

_Concorp is reprelented in Painting and Sculpture hy a beau- 
tiful Woman, having the Signs of Tranquillity in her Looks. 
In her right Hand a Pomegranate, a Fruit which is filled with 
finall Grains, clofely united, and of which it is obiery’d, that if 
the Roots be feparated they will twit together again. In her left 
Hand a Scepter adorn'd with divers Flowers, and a Garland of 
Fruits and Flowers on her Head. 

ae Coxcoro is reprefented by a Woman crown'd with 
a Garland of Olives, having in one Hand a fmoaking Center, and 
in the other a Cornucopia, F . 

_ Military Conconn by the Goddefi Pallas, having in her 
right Hand a Spear, and in her left Serpents, 

Conjugal Concokn, by a youn Couple ftanding clofe to- 
ether, both cloath’d in Purple, and chain'd to one another b 
a chain of Gold; holding each with one Hand a Heart, and with 
the other two Turtles billing. 

Anjuperable Concord, by Gerion with three Faces, crown'd 
with a crown of Gold, having fix Arms and fix Legs; In his 3 
right Hands a Spear, a naked Sword and a Scepter; and his 3 
me Hands reiting upon a Buckler. 

oOncorD [ as an allegorical Deity] was b the Re 
feign'd to bethe Daughter of Tupiter ‘el hee 0d sepeeicated 
in ns fame Manner as Peace; vid.Peace. 

o’ncorn [in Ler’) an agreement between parties, who in. 
tend the ast ofa “2, of os one to sicthes, what csi 
ner the land fhall pafs, Allo an agreement made “pon any tref- 
pafs committed between feveral parties, 

Coxcorn [in Gramm] that part of Syntax or conftruétion 
whereby the words of a fentence agree among themitives, where: 
2 verbs are put in the fame number and perion with nouns, 

te : 


[of comcoguere L.] to digelt. 
[F. comcozione, it. ot concudtio, L.} a boiling, 


Coxcoros [in Muyict] are certain intervals betw: 
which delight i ear eke, heard at the dame time. ns 

Simple Coxcorps, are thole whofe extremes areat adiltance 
lefs than the fum of any other two concords. : 

Perfe? Conconns, are the sth and the 8th, with all their 
oftaves, 

Compound Conconns, 
cords, 

Imperfe2 Coxconns, are the 3d and 8th, 
taves, 

Te Conco’an [concordar,Sp. concordare, It. and L.) to agree 
together. 

Conco’rpance [F. Cencordanza, It. Concordencia, Sp. of 
Cencerdantia, L.) a gencral alphabetical index of all the words in 


the Bible. 
; [Cunesrdantia, L.] Agreement. 


are equal to any two or more con- 


with all their oc 


Conco’rpance 

Conco’rpancry 

Coxco’npant [cemcordante, It. of concordans, L.) 
together. 

Conco’rpant Verses, fuch as have in them feveral words in 
common, but by the addition of other words have a quite diffe. 
rent meaning: as, 

Conco’RDATEs, 
and Princes. , 

Concorpat [inthe Caron Law J a covenant OF agreement 
in fome beneficiary matter ; as relating to a Telignation, permu- 
tation or other ecclefiattical caule. 


agrecing 


publick A&ts of Agreement between Popes 


Concorpity, [concorditas, L.] concord, 
Canis? . Penatar +, €Sereat. 
Er red in Syloa  Natritur ¢ Bf omnia Vofiat. 
Conco’nronat [comcorporalis, L.] of the fune bo dy or com- 


pany. 


3c To 


co 

fo Conco’rror ate [ cemcertoratum, 1..} to incorporate, to 
imbody ; to mix or mingle together in one body. 

Concorrora'ViON, a mixing or tempering into one body $ 
an incorporation. : 

Co'ncourse [comours, Fe concorss, It comcarfo,Sp. coneurfus, 
L.} a running together or reforting of people to a places a mul- 
— of peuple aflembling together on fome particular octa- 
ion. 

Coxcrema’rion, a burning together, Z 

Concrete [concrets, It. of comeretum, of ronerefcere, L. to 
grow together] a thing grown together, or made up of feveral 
ingredients, 

Concrete [with Phih/ophers, &c.] 2 Body made up of dif- 

*ferent principles and is therefore much the fame as mixt 

Concrete [with Logiciens] is any quality confidered with 
its fubjects; thus when we fay frow fs white, we {peak of 
4 bitene/s in the Concrete and in this refpect it is eontradittin- 
guifhed from the abfiraét, when the quality is confidered fepa- 
rately, as Witenes, which may be in other things as well as 
Rot. 

7 Concrete Numbers [with Arithmeticians ] are numters 
which expres or denote fome particular fubjeft; as 2 men, 4 
horfes, 6 pounds, &c. whereas if nothing were joined with the 
number, it is taken abitraétedly or univerfally ; thus 6 fignifies an 
aggregate or fum of 6 units, whether pounds, horles, men, or 
any thing elfe. 

Natural Coxcryry [with Philefopher:] as antimony is a na- 
tural concrete, which has been compounded in the bowels of the 
earth, 

Faditious Concrere [with P&ils/ophers] a concrete com- 
pounded by art, as foap is a factitiows Concrete, or a body mixed 

* together by art, 
Pec re'teNeEss [of comrejcere, L.] abeing grown together, 

See a 

Coycreé’teo [eomcretus, L,) congealed or clotted. 

Concre'rion [comcrezione, It. of ecxeret#o, L. compounded 
of con and crejco) a growing or gathering together ; the compo- 
fition or union of feveral particles together into a’ vifible mals, 
whereby it becomes of fome particular hgure or property. 

Concretion [with Pbidofophers) the uniting together of te- 
veral {mall particles of a natural body into fenfible mailes or con- 
crefes. 

Concretion [in Pharmacy ] a thickening of any boiled li- 
quor or juice into a more folid mais. 

. Concre'rure, a vapour coagulated andendued with fome 
rm, . 

oe . ta [Old Lazo) a fold or pen where cattle lie to- 

ther. 

* Contulivaon [F. concudinate, It. of concubsnatas, L. ] the 
keeping a concubine or mifs, fornication; alfo a marrying of a 
woman of inferiour condition, and to whom the husband does 
not convey his rank or quality. 

Coxcustnacs [in Lew) an exception againft a woman, who 
fues for her dower, whereby it is alledged againtt her, that fhe is 
not a wife legally married to the party, in whofe land fhe feeks to 
be endowed; but his concubine. 

Co’xcupine [F, concudina, It, Sp. and L.] a woman who 
lies and lives with a man, as if fhe was his lawful wife ; an har- 
lot or ftrumpet. 

Concusins, fometimes is ufed fora real, legitimate and only 
wife, and diftinguifhed by no other circumftance but a difparity 
of birth and condition to her husband. 

To Concu'teate [somewleare, It, and L.] to ftamp upon, or 
tread under foot. 

Concutca’Tion, a ftamping upon, a treading or trampling 
under foot. 

Concu'mpence [of comcwmbere, L.] a lying together. 

Concu'rtscence [F. comeupifcenzia, It. comeupicéncia, Sp. 
of coneupifcentia, L.] an over-eager or earnelt defire of enjoying 
any thing; a coveting, efpecially an inordinate defire of the fleth, 
the venereal defire, 

Concupr'scENnTIAL, of or pertaining to concupifeence. 

Concupi'scisre [F, and Sp. comenpiscibsle, It, of comeupif- 
eibilis, L.] that which defires earneltly or naturally 3 alio that 
which is defirable, 

Concupi’scisLe appetite or faculty, is the fenfual or unrea- 
fonable part of the foul, which only feeks after the pleafures of 
fenfe ; or that affection of the mind which excites to covet or de- 
fire any thing. 

Concuri'scisteness, fitnels or readinefs to defire or be de- 
fired earneitly, &fc. 

To Concu’r [concourir, F. comcorrere, It. concurrir, Sp. of 
eoncurrere, L. i. ¢. to run together or with] to con{pire, 
to help, to agree with one in fomething, to give one’s cor- 
fent. 

Concu’rrence [‘omcorrenza,lt. concurréncia, Sp.] meeting, 
approbation, agreement in judgments and opinions, 

Concu’rraent [‘oneurrens, L.) jointly confenting or agree- 
ing %o. 


co 


Concurrent, Sri?, (FP. cancarvente, It.) a competitor. | 

Concu'nranr Figures? [ with Gesmetricians ] are fuch as 

Co’xcrurgnt1 Figures being laid one upon anether, will 
exactly mect and cover one another, and it is a received axiom, 
that oe figures which will exactly cover one another are 
equa . 

Concu’RRENTNEss, agreeablenefs or agrecing to or with fo- 
me other, 

Coxcu’sston [F.and Sp. vomenjlone, Ital. of comenJio, L.] 
a ftiaking or jumbling together; alfo a fhock of an earth- 
quake. 

Concu’sston, a publick Extortion, when any Officer or 
Magiftrate pilloges the People by Threats, or Pretence of Au- 
thority. 

Concu’ssionary [ conenfionaire, F. of concuffic, L.} of or 
pertaining to fhaking together. 

Coxcussi've [of eorenyus, L,} fhaking or jumbling to- 
gether. 

To Conn? [in Sea Langu.ge) is to conduét or guide a Ship 

To Conn§ inthe right courie; for the conder flands aloft 
with the compals before him, and gives the word of direétion to 
the man at the helm how to itcer. 

To Conpe'wn ee Fr. esmiannare, \t. eondenar, Sp. 
condemnar, Port. of condemnare,L.] to fentence one to deaths 
to blame, to dilapprove or dillike. 

Conpe’mNapre [condammable F. condannevole,\t.) that may 
be condemned or deferving condenynation. 

ConDEMNABLENEss, worthinels to be condemned, . 

Conpemna‘tion [condamnation, F. candannagione, It. comm 
denaciin, Sp. of condemnatie, L.) the pronouncing fentence or 
giving judgment againit a perlon, whereby he is fublected to fo- 
me penalty, 

ConpE'swaTory, pertaining to condemnation. | 

Conpensa'nv1a [with PLy/ciams] medicines that are of a 
condenfing or thickening quality, L. 

To Conpe sate? [esndenje,F. condenfare, Ie. condensar, 
ne Conpe’nse Sp. candenjatum, L.) to make or grow 
thics. 

To Conpe'nsate [with Philsfephers] is to bring the parts 
of a natural body into lefs compals 5 the term oppofite to conden- 
Jate, is torarety. 

Coxnensa’tion [P. condenfamente, It. of condenfutio, L.] a 
thickening, &c. 

Conpensation [with Philcophers) is when a natural bod 
takes up lef3 fpace, or is contincd within lets dimendons than it 
had before. 

Coxpensation [in Chymiffry] a Moppage and colletion of 
vapours made by the top of an alembick, whereby it is returned 
in the form of a liquid, or as it is raifed in the head or receiver, 
there to harden into a permanent and folid fubftance, as in fabli- 
mations of all kinds. 

Conpe’nser, a pneumatick engine, whereby an unufual 
quantity of air may be crowded into a given {pace. 

Conde NSENESS [of condenitas, L.) bye eaten (s,clofenefs, 

Conpe’nsity hardnet3. 

Co'noers [ of a S4ip ) thoie who cond or give direétion to 
the fteeriman for guiding or governing a Ship. 

Coxpers [in Fijbery) thole who Itand upon high places near 
the iea-coalt, with boughs, é&’r. in their hands to make figns to 
the men in the fifhing-boats, which way the fhoal of herrings 
pales, which they ditcover by a kind of blue colour the fith ma 
ke in the water. 

To Conpesce’xp [of comand deseendere,L. comdescendre, 
F. condescendere, It. cundescendir, Sp.) to comply, tubmit or 
yield to; to vouchfafe. 

Conpesce’spency ? [Condesoendance, F. condescendenza, Ir. 

Conpesce’Nsion eondescenaencta, Sp,] the att of con- 
defcending or complying ; compiailance or compliance. 

Conpi'on [ contegno, Ital. eondigne, Sp. of condignas, Le) 
worthy, according to merit. 

Conpi’oness [of condignus,L.] the being according to 
merit. 

digitata ly ftriét, real or exalted merit. 

ON DILIGE'Nza [in Mujick Books] with diligence, 
exatinels, Ital. t 4 : Ree rene 

Co’npimentT [¢ondimento, It. condimentum, L.] fauce, fea- 
foning. 

Convisci'pre [Condiscipulus, L.] a fchool-fellow, a fellow- 
ftudent. 

Con piscre’tTions [Mujek Books] with Judgment and Dif- 
cretion, Jte/, 

Conoira'xeéous [conaitancus,L.] that may be or is feafoned, 
pickled or preferved. 

Conpi’re 3 [comditus, L-] feafoned, pickled. 

Conpr'Tep 

Conpi'rEMENT, a compofition of conferves, powders and 
fpices, made up in the form of an electuary, with a proper quan- 
tity of Syrup. 


CONDITION 


Cc: 


Conpi’rion [F. Condizione, It, Condiciin, Sp. of Condition, 
L.} the nature, tate or circumftances ©: 3 perton or thing 3 alfo 
quality or degree ; alfo an article, claule or provilo of a covenant, 
treaty, &c, 

Conprtion [in a Legal Sen/e) a bridle or reftraint annexed 
toa thing, fothat by the non performance of it, the party fall 
receive prejudice and lofs; but by the performance, beneft and 
advantage. 

Jo Connition with one 
tion or bargain with him. 

Conpitiox [in a Deed) is that which is knit and annexed by 
exprefs words to the feofliment, deed or grant cither in writing 
or withour. 

Conv r10Nn implied, is when a man grants to another an of- 
fice of bailiff, iteward, &c. though there be no condition in the 
Grant, yet the Law inakes one covertly, 

Conorrio fine gua non (in Philjophy] a Term ufed in 
Speaking of fome Accident or circumiiance, which is not et- 
fetial to the Thing but yet is neceflary to the Production 
of it. 

Conpi'TIONAL pide F, condizionale, It. condicional, 
Sp. of conditionales, .] implying conditions or terms. 

Conpitionat Propojitions [with Logitians] are Propofitions 
that conlift of two parts joined together by the particle if) of 
which the firlt Propotition, that includes the conclufion, is called 
the Antecedent, the other the Conjeguent. Thus ifthe Body of 
a Man be material, it is mortal, which isa conditional Pro- 
pofition, in which the claufe, if the Body of a Min be ma- 
terial, is the Amtecedent, and the other is mortal, is the Con- 


Sequent. 


[‘onditionner, F.] to make a condi- 


Conpi'TIONALLyY, on or with condition. 
Conpi'tionatness 2 [Conditiswalitas, L.) the being con- 
ConpIrioNa’LITY ditional. 


Conpi’TioNnep [csnditionné, F.) endued with certain hu- 
ynours or qualities. 

Con dolce manicre [in Mujfick Books) after a fiweet and agreca- 
ble manner, Jt, 

Conpo’:arory, of or pertaining to condolence. 

To Conpo'.e [-/¢ condonloir, OP. condolerff, It. eandolir- 
et, Sp. of condolere, L.] to exprets one's forrow to another for 
fome lofs or misfortune of his. 

Conpo’teance [Condslence, F, Condoglienza, It. Condo- 
feneia, Sp-] a Sympathy in Grici, a fellow-feeling of another 
Perion’s Sorrow. 

Conpo'Lement [of condolere, L.) an exprefiion of feeling a 
Sympathy at the affliction of others, 

Conpona ‘TION, a Pardoning or Forgiving, Z. 

Conpartia 2 (Botany) wild fuccory, dandelion. 

Conpri’LLON 

Conporma’nres [of con together, and dormire, L. to fleep] 
a religious feét in Germany, {fo called of their lying all together, 
men and women, young and old. 

Co'nvor 2 [in Peru in America] a flrange and monftrous 

Co'NTUR Bird, fome of which are faid to be § or 6 ells 
long, from one end of the wing to the other, they have very hard 
and fharp beaks, that will pierce a hide, and two of them will 
killand devour a bull: their feathers are biack and white like a 
Magpye, having a creft on the head in the fhape of a razor. It 
isa very furious Bird, and feveral Spaniards have been killed by 
them, and the ancient Natives are taid to have worfhipped this 
Bird as one of their Deities; when thefe Birds fly, they make a 
terrible noife. 

To Conpu’ce [eonducere, L.] to avail, to help, to contri- 
bute to. 

Conpu'ciBLe? [conduettilis, L.] that conduces, profitable, 

Conpu’civE advantageous. 

Conpuci’sLeNess, Profitablenefs, &c. 

Co’npuct [ Conduite, F. Condotta, Ital. Condufa, Sp. of 
Conduétur, \..) to guide, lead, bring along or carry. 

Safe Conpvet, a Guard of Soldiers who defend the common 
People from the Violence of an Enemy. 

Conpu’cror [Condudeur, F. Conduttore, It. Conducidir, Sp. 
of Conduéor, L.] a Leader, Guide, &c. 

Conpvucror [in Swrgery] an hollow inftrument to thruft 
into the bladder, to direét another initrument into it, to extract 
the ftone. 

Conpu‘ctress [Condufrice, F. Condweitrice, It.) a She- 
Guide, 

Conpveri'rious [conduéitins, L.] that may be hired, led 
or gathered together. 

Conpucrs, Sewers or Gutters to convey atvay the Suillage of 
an Houle. 

Co’nputt (Condwite, F. Condutto, \t.] a Pipe for the con- 
veyance of water 3 a water courfe, 

ConpuPLica'T10N, a doubling, a folding together, Z. 

Co'nvyti [xovduae, Gr) the joints or knuckles of the fin- 
gerss allo that final knob of bones called Produttions. | 

Conpy'toma [xd vaAwue, Gr.) the knitting or joining of 
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the joints of an animal body, L. ee « o 
Coxpytoma [with Péyfriews) a hard {welling in the fune 
damenc, proceeding trom black humours feuling there, which 
fometimes cauie an inflammation. 
Conpy’tus [ord va®, Gr.] a Joint, a little round Emi- 
nence, ar Protuberance at the Extremity ot a Bone. 

Cone [F. cone, It. of conus, L. of xdyS, Gr] 4 
geometrical folid figure, conlitting, of ttraight lines that 
arife from a circular bale, and growing narrower by de- 
grees, end in a point at the top, directly over the center 
of the bafe. ‘The manner of producing this figure m1 
be imagined by the turning the plane of a right lined tri-. 
angle, round the perpendicular Leg or Axzs, fo that if 

the Leg be equal to the Bale, the Solid produced will be a right 
Come; it it be lefs, it will be an aewte-cngied Come i and if great- 
er, an obtufe-angied Cone; as in the Figure, 

Right Cone [ with Gesmetricians ] a cone is faid fo to be, 
with Relpeét to the Pofition of its Axis, £ ¢. when it is 
not perpendicular to the Horizon, it is called an oblique coné, 


A Scalenous Coxe, is when one Side of it 
is longer than the other, as in the figure. 


Cont of Ruy [in Of- 
ticks) are all thole Rays 
Which fall from any Point, 
as fuppofe A in any Ob- 
jeft on the Surface of any 
Glofs, as B, C, D, hav- 
ing the Vertex in A, and 
the Glafs for its Bate, 
fuch is the cone B, C, D, A. 

Cone [with Botaniffi] fignifies not only fuch dry, fquammous 
fruits as are properly of a conick figure, as the fir and pine-fruits¢ 
but alfo any fruit compofed of feveral parts of a lignous fabltance, 
adhering together, and feparating when ripe, asthe cyprets. 

Cone $ cone, Six. 2 [an econ or Reckoning when a 








Cotnxeg colne, Sax. young Woman, at the Age of 14 or 
15, is in Law accounted to be of a competent Age to keep Cone, 
and Key of the Houje, i, €. to take upon her the Management of 
Houfhold Affairs. 

To Conra‘suLate [ eenfadsle 
talk or difcourle together. 

Conranuna’tion [F. confatuleetone, Ital. of confabwlatio, 
L.} a familiar Talking or Difcourting together. 

Conra’puLatrory [of confidalare, L.) pertaining to Talk- 
ing together. 

Coxratons,a confraternity of feculars in the church of Res, 
called Penitents. 

Conre'ction [F. confexione, It. confeciin,Sp.] (in Pharma- 
cy) a kind of compound Remedy of the confiilence of an Elec- 
tuary. 

ConFARREA'TION, ¢ ceremony among the ancient Remar, 
ufed in thedMarriage of a Perion, whole chilaren were deitmed 
to the honours of the Priefthood. 

This was the moft facred of the three manners of contradting 
marriage amongit them. The ceremony of which was this: the 
Pontifex maxinus and Flamen dialis joined and contratted the 
man and woman by making them eat of the fame cake of falt- 
bread, 

Conrection, fee Confta. 

‘onre’cTIONER [ Confitwrier,F. Confettaro,\tal. Comfters, 
Sp. Confeiteyre, Port-J a Maker or Seller of Sweet-meats 

Co’srects [Confitares, F, Confetti, It.} fruits, Aowers, roots, 
&¢. boiled and prepared with fugar, 

Conre’peracy 2 [ Confederation, F. Confederacida, Sp. 

Conrepera tion § of Coxfederotir, 1.) an Allance be. 
tween Princes and States, for their mutual Delence againft a come 
mon Enemy. 

Coxre‘peracy [in Law] the Uniing of Perfons to do any 
unlawful A&. 

To Conve’penate [jz confedere, F. confederarfi, Vt. confe~ 
derar, Sp, of confaderaturz, L.) to unite in a contederacy, to 
combine, to plot together. : 

Co’nrepenates (Confirderati, L.) Allies, Princes or States 
entered into an Alliance for their common Satcty. 

To Conrer (conferer, F. conferire, It. conferir, Sp. of core 
Serre, L.] to give or beltow ; alfo to compare j allo to ditcourle 
or talk together. 

Co'nrerexce (F. Gonférenza, It. Conferencia, Sp.) a Dil- 
courfe held between feveral Perfons about a particular Athair, a 
Parley. : 

Cowxrt'’ava, the herb fpurge of the river, Z. 

To Conrn’ss [confefer, F. confejfare, It. confegar, Sp. and 
Port. of ccnfijfuem, L.) to acknowledge or own ; alfo to declare 


one’s fins in order to abfolution. 


re, Its confadalatam, 1. ] to 


Conres- 
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Conre’sstow [F. Canfeffione, Tt. Confejitn, Sp. of Confesfiry 
L.j acknowledgement, declaration. ; 

“Airicalar CONFESSION, a confeffion of fins to a Pricit. 

Conression lags Roetoricians) is a Figure by which the 
Perfon acknowledies his fault, to engage him, whom he addref- 
fes, to pardon him. : ; 

Conresston of Offence [in Common Lace] an ancient Pratti- 
ce of a felon’s making a confellion before a coroner in a church or 
other privileged place; upon which the offender was by the law 
obliged to abjure the realm. Lee : 

Cowression of Sint, has been iconologically re refented by a 
Woman carrying the Decalogue under her Arms, volding in one 
Hand aPomegranate, which, being open, difcovers feveral rotten 
Grains, near her a Peacock, dragging her Tail upon the Ground 
after her. : 

Conression of a Fault is half the Amends. 

It fhew's that a Man is forry for what he has done, and there- 
by merits a mitigation of the refentment. 

Lat. Iznajeere pulebrum, pana genus off vidiffe precantert. 

ConFe’sstoNaL, a place in churches under the main altar, 
where they anciently depofited the bucies of deceafed faints, mar- 

d confeflors. 
Don PrEslOMARY [ Confefional, F. Cenfesfionario, Veal. and 
Sp.] the confeflion-chair or feat, in which a Priei fits to hear 
ns. 
ort Faker Conre’sson, a Popith Prict, who has the Power 
from the Pope to hear confeflion of Penitents, and to give them 
tion. ; 
agree thofe Chriftians who have adhered to the Faith, 
rotwithitanding cruel Perfecutions and Sufferings on that Ac- 
 CONFI'CIENT [comfciens, L.] which finifheth, procureth, or 
worketh with. - . ' 
Co'NFIDANT, an Mmtimate or familiar acquaintance, who is 
rivy to a perfon’s fecrets or intrigues. 
mre Com sean [paiterts It. confiar, Sp. of confidere, L.} to 
in, or rely upon. . 
drs a A S icoukdets F. Confidenza, It. Confiince, Sp. 
of Confidentia, i Boldnefs, Afflurance, Prefumption, Relian- 
ruft. 
ae has been emblematically reprefented by a Wo- 
man with her Hair difhevell’d fitting on a Rock, and holding a 
Ship in her Hand. 
re teeuce in Ged, by a Lady in coftly Veltments, with 
a radiant Sun over her Head; holding with one Hand a crois, 
and Jeaning with the other Arm on an Altar, upon which lay 
the Holy Bible: with her Feet fhe trod down a Bundle of Ru- 
fhes; and by her Side ftood a Tree, upon which was a Nett of 
Ravens ;becaufe they are mention’d in Scripture to put their Trutt 
in God. ; 

Conripence in the World, by a Woman crown'd with Bull- 
ruthes,leaning upon a great Bag of Moncy,near which are aScep- 
ter, Crown, Robe of Honour and Looking: glals 5 one Foot up- 
on a winged Globe, and in her Hand a Branch of the Apple-tree 
of Sodorh, one of the Apples of which being broken, dilcovers 
the Afhes contain’d in it. ; 

Co'nripenr [ confidens, L. J bold, daring, prefumptuous, 

fitive. 

A Conripent [F. Confidente, Ital. and Sp.) an inti- 
mate, trufty, bofom Friend, ufed in Matters of Secrecy and 
Trutt. 

Co'NFinent iy, daringly, pofitively. 

Co’nripentness [Comfdentia, L.] confidence. 

ConFIGURATION ie Configurazione, It. of Configuratio, 
L.] atorming, fafhioning, or making of a like figure alfo the 
exterior furface that bounds, bodies, and gives them their parti- 
cular figure. aaah 

ConFicura’tion [with Afredogers) the conjunétion or mu- 
tual Afpeét of Plancts. 

To Conri’ne [confiner, E+ confinar,It. of com and fire, L. 
to limit] to tie to a certain Place, to imprifon, to reltrain 5 allo 
to border upon, to abut upon. 

Conri'NEMENT, reftraint, imprifonment, flavery. 

Co’nrines [Sp. Conjfins,P. Confini, Ital. of Confinia, L.] 
the Limits or pie of a Ficld, County, or Country s Fron- 
tiers. 

Conri'nity [Confxites, L.] Nearnefs of Place: 

To Conrixm [ confirmer,F. confermare, It, confirmar, Sp. 
and Port. of confirmare, L.] to ftrengthen or eltablifh ; alio to af- 
certain or make good ; alfo to back with new Proofs or Reafons; 
alfo to adminifter the church-rite of confirmation. 

Conrinma'Tion (F. Confarmazione, It. Confrmaciin, Sp. 
of ay matio,L.) the aét of confirming, ftrengthening, making 

1 c. 
. ConPinMation [with Evclefaficks] a holy rite or ceremo- 
ny by which baptized Perfons are confirm'd in the State of Gra- 
ce, by the laying on of hands. 

Conrixmarion [which Réstoricians] is the third Part of 
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an Oration, wherein the Orator undertakes to prove br Reafons, 
Authorities, Laws, &e. the Truth of the Propofition advanced 
in his Oration, 

Conrirsation [in Lee] a conveyance of an Eftate or 
Right, by which a votdable is made ture or unavoidable, or whe- 
reby a particular Eftate may be enereafed. 

Conri'RMatory, ratitying or confirming, 

Conri'scanre, liable to cunfifcation. ; 

To Conrisea’te [cofi/guer,P, confijcare, Uta. confifear, 
Sp. of confi/tatum, L.) two icize upon, or take away Goods, 
- forfeited to the King’s Exchequer, or to the publick Trea- 
ury. 

‘Cignieturs [cou fi/catus, L. becaule among the Romans the 
Emperor's Treafure was kept in Baskets, call'd Fie } lorteited 
to the publick Treatury. 

Conrisca’tion [ F. Confifeaztene, It. Conjifeaciix, Sp. of 
Confijcatic, L.] a Forfeiting of, or a legal Adjudication, or tak- 
ing the Forteitures of Goods, &c. to the Fife or Trcatury, or 
the King’s Ute. 

Conria’crant [confagrans,L.] burning or being in a Blaze 
together, Afi/ton. 

CONFLAGRA ‘TION, a general burning or confuming of houfes 
by Fire, F ot L. 

Conrtati'ce [conflarifis, 1.) caft or molten. 

ConFia TION, a calling or melting of metal, L. 

Conece’xure [Confiexura, [..] a bending together. 

To Conriier [ confidare, L.] to encounter or fight with, 
to flrugele with. 

A Co’neiicr [conffitts, It. conflite, Sp. of confitus,L,) a 
skirmifh or combat; a dilpute, a bickering. 

Conrii'crine, ftruggling, engaging, hghting wih, Mi/- 
ten. 

Co’nrivence [confvant, F. in the latter fenfe, confuestia, 
L.] a concourie or Kelort of People ; alfo the Meeting of 
two Rivers, or the Place where they meet and mingle their 
Waters. 

Co’NFLUENT? [confiixe, Sp. of confuens, or confine, LJ 

Co'nFLuous Howing or running together, as Waters. 

ConrLuENt Sial/ Pox, i.e one wherein the Puhules run 
into one another. 

Co’neLux [Confvxis, L.] a lowing or running together, and 
mixing their Waters. ; 

ConrLuxiprnity é an Aptnefs to flow together. 

ConFiu'xIBLENESS 

To Conro’rm [confirmer, PF. confermdr, Sp. conformare, It. 
and L.) to make like to, to frame, fashion, or {uit to, to comply 
with. 

Co’NFORM [ conforssément, F. ix conformitd, Vt. tome 

Conro'rsasey § furme, Sp. conformiter, L.] agreeably, 
conformable to. 

Conro’rmasie [ conform, F. Tsal, and Sp. of confarmis, 
L, ] agreeable, fuitable, of the like Nature, Form or Fa- 
fhion. 

re ata at [ of conformité, F. confermitas, L.J 

Conro’RMNESS Agreecablenefs in Form, &c. 

Conrorma'tlo Membroram [ with Rhetoriians | is when 
things, to which nature has deny’d {peech, are brougist in {peak- 
ing, L 

Conkckuatier, the Shaping, Fafhioning, or Ordering 
of a Thing ; allo the particular Texture and Confilience of 
the Parts of a Body, and their Dilpofition to make a Whole, 
Lat. 

CowrormaTion [in the Art of Phyfck] an cflential Proper- 
ty of Health or Sickuets. 

ConForMaTION [with Avatomi?s ] denetes the Figure and 
Difpofition of the Parts of the Body of a Man : hence male 
formation, a Fault in the firit Rudiments, wheredy a Perfon 
comes into the World crooked, or with fome of the Vr/cera, 
&c. not duly proportion’d ; or when Perlons labour under in- 
curable Athena's, trom too fall a capacity of the Tésrax, or 
the like. 

Conro’ramur [ Conformife, F. Conformifa, It.) one who 
conforms, cfpecialiy to the difcipline of the eftablified church of 
England. 

Conro’rmity [Conformité, F. confirmitd, It. conformidad, 
Sp. of cexfornitas, LL.) (in the Seéco/s) is the congruency, 
Relation or Agreement between one Thing and another, as 
aera the Meafure of the Thing, and the Thing meafur- 

» &e. 

Conrortari’va [i.e Prengtheming Things] Medicines that 
comfort and ftrengthen the Heart, L. 

To Conrou'Np [confoudre, FP. confondere, Ut. confiendir, Sp, 
of confundere, L.) to mingle, jumble, or huddle together ; allo 
to confute, puzzle, or perplex; alfo to abath or put out of 
countenance ; alio to dilmay, or make afraid; likewile to dellroy 
or waite. 

Conreu'npEb [coxfonds, F.] put into confufion, &e. 
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Coxroun’pepNess , confufednefs, the being in confu- Co’ncer [Congre,F- Grongo, It. Conger or Congrus, L.] 
fion. a great Kind of Fel. 
Conrou’npEpty, horribly, after a terrible manner. Concer ted Congrus, L.] a Socicty of Book(cllers to the 
Comrratey [q. confratria, L.] a Fraternity, Brother- rabbit umber of 10 tor more, who unite into a Sort 
hood, or Society united together, efpecially upon a religious Ac- of Company, or contribute a joint Stock for the printing ot 
count. Books + fo called, becaufe as a large Conger Eel is faid to de- 
Conrrate'aniry [confraternité, F. confratermita, Ic.) Bro- vour the {mall Fry, fo this united Body over-powers young and 
ther-hood Society. fingle Traders, who have neither fo much Money to fupport 

Conrre’res (Old Statutes] Brothers in a religious Houfe ; the Charge, nor fo united an Intereft to difpofe ot Books printed ; 
Fellows of one Society, F. tho" (according to Tradition) the foregoing was the Original of 

Conrrica’rraices? luffull Women, who titulate one an- =the Name Conger, yet tobe a little more complaifant, you may 


Conras‘errices § other in the C/iteris, in Imitation of derive it of congruere,L. i. e to agree together; or, ff dicet 
venereal Intercourfes with Men. . am parvis magnis exemplis ati, of Congreffrs a Congrels. Ustrum 
To Conrro‘nt [confrontre,F. confrontare, It. confrontdr,Sp. borum mavis accipe. 
of cow and_frons, L.] to bring face to face, to oppofe or contra- Conce’ries, a Heap, a Pile, a Hoard. 


di&t face to face, to compare face to face. Concerties [in Nat. Phils/apby) a collection or joining to- 
Conrronta’rion [F.] the aétion of fetting two People in gether of many Bodies or Particles into one Mais or Lump. 
oppofition toeach other, to dilcover the truth of fome fact which To Conce’st [Congefum, L.] to heap up, or gather to- 
they relate differently, gether. 
Conru’sm Febres hae Phyjicians] fuch Fevers as come to- = CoNce’stisre [of conge/fic, L.] that may be heaped up or 
gether alternatcly in the fame Perfons, but keep not their Pe- gotten together. 
riods’ and Alterations fo exaétly as to be eafily diltinguifh'd from © CoNcesrion, a heaping or gathering together. F. of L. 
one another. Concestion [with Surgeons] a fettling of Humours in any 
To Conru’se [confufum, Sup, of confundere,L.] to mingle, Part of the Body, which produces a Tumour or Swelling by 
to perplex, to put out of Order. little and little, and almoft infenfibly, by Reafon of the flow 
Conru’sen (confus, F. confu/s, It. and Sp. of comfufus, L.] Progrefs and Thicknefs of the Matter. 
perplex’d, diiturb'd, out of Order. Conctary [with Meda/its] a Gift or Donative reprefented 
Pageoiiee. diforderly, irregularly. on a Medal. 
Conru’stpness [confiyion, F. of ita being in confufion. Conaiwus, a Roman Meafure, containing about a Gallon. 
Conru’ston [ F. confujione, It, confijion, Sp, of confujie,  Co'NGLopaten? [ conglodatus, L. J heaped or gathered 
L.] a jumbling together, Diforder, Hurly-burly or Ditur- Concro’sep E round together. 
‘bance; alfo a being Abafhed or out of countenance. ConctopaTep Glands [ in Anatomy] fuch Glands in an 
Covruston [in a Metapbyjical Senie) is orpofed to Order, Animal Body, as are fmooth in their Surtace, and feem to be 
in a Perturbation of which Confulion confilts, ex. gr. when made up of one continued Subftance, as thole of the Mefentery 
Things prior in Nature do not precede, or Pollerior, do not are, and all thofe which ferve to feparate the Juice called Lys- 
follow. pba from the arterious Blood, and to return it by proper Chan- 
Conruston [with Céymi/?s] a Mixture of Liquors or Fluid nels. 
ings. Co’NctosatsEty [of conglobatio, L.] ina round Mafs or 
Conruston [ with Legicians ] is oppofed to Diftinétnefs or Lump, &c. 
Perfpicuity. Conctosa'Tion, a gathering together; a round Lump, 
Coxrusion [in a Phyfical Senfe] is a Sort of Union or Fr. of Lat. 
Mixture by mere Contiguity, as that between Fluids of a To Concro’merate [ conglomeratum, L.] to wind up or 


contrary Nature, as Oil, Vinegar, Ofc. into a Bottom, to heap upon one. 
Conruta’rion [ F. Confutazione, It. Confutaciin, Sp. of | CoNcLO’MeraTeE [ronglomeratus, L.] heaped or wound 
Confistatio, L.] a difapproving what has been fpoken. Concio’merateD § round together. 


Conrutatio {with Rdetor.] a Partof a Narration, where- ConcLo’meratrep Glands [in Surgery ] are fuch as are 
in the Orator feconds his own Arguments, and itrengthens his uneven in their Surface, and made up as it were of IeiJer Glands 
Caufe by refelling and deitroying the oppofite Arguments of his or Kernels; the Ufc of which is to feparate feveral Sorts of 
Antagonitt, Juices from the Blood ; and alfo to work and alter them, and to 

To Conru’re [confuter, F. confutdr, Sp. confutare, It. and convey them by proper Channels to their peculiar Receptacles. 
L.] to convince in Reafoning 5 to difprove, to anfwer Ob- To Concru’tinate [conglutiner, F. conglutinare, L. con- 


jections, to overthrow or baffic. glutindr, Sp. conglutinatum, L.) to glue, knit or join together, 
Cone (in Phyficians Bills is fet for Congias, L.) a Gallon, | Conciutina’tion [F. Conglutinazione, le. Conglutinacion, 
Cono’s, Licence, Permiffion, Leave, F. Sp. of Conglutinatio, L.J a gluing together. 


Co'nce (with Arcbitefs) a Moulding either in Form of a © CoNciurination [with Pdyfcians) a joining of Bodies 
Quarter Round or of a Cavetto, which ferves to feparate two by Means of their oily, iticky and clammy Parts. 


Members from one another. ConciurTinative, of a gluing or fticking Quality. 
Concer’ d@ accorder, Leave to Accord or Agree, F. To Conora’tucate [congratuler, F. congratuéare, It. con- 
Concer’ — (Law) the Royal Permiflion to a Dean or gratular, congratulatum, L.] to rejoice with one on Account 

Chapter in a Time of Vacation to choofe a Bishop, &«. of his Fertune; allo to bid him Joy; alfo to expres Joy 


Conces (with Architeés) the Rings or Ferrels anciently ufed on his Account. 
sbout the Ends of wooden Pillars, to keep them from fplitting, CoNcra’rutant [comgratulans, L.] congratulating. Milton, 
and afterwards imitated in Stone-Work. Concratuca’tion [F. Congratulazione, It. Congratula- 
Concea’ste [of ¢oxgé,F.] done with Leave. cien, Sp. of Congratulatio, L.J a congratulating. 
ToConcea’s (congeler, F. congeldr, Sp. congelare, It and Conora’trutarory [congratu/ater, L.) of congratulation. 
L. ) to freeze or be frozen, to thicken or grow thick, as Ice | Cononre [of conger, L.] a large Eel or Snake that eats up 
does. : the fmaller Fry, 
To Conceat. (with Chymiffs) is to let fome Matter thatis To Co’ncrecate [congregare, It. comgregar, Sp. congrega- 
melted, fix or grow into a Confiltence, as when Metal is fuf- tw#, L.) to aflemble or gather together ; 


fered to cool after it has been melted in a Crucibie, &¢, Concreca’tion [F. Congregazione, It. Congregacion, Sp. 
Concea’LaBie, that may be congealed. of Congregatio, L.] an Affembly or gathering together; a So- 
Concer, alow Bow or Reverence. ciety or Company of People meeting, more pecially tor Divine 
Jo Coxce’z, to make a low Bow or Reverence. . Service. 


Concera’rion (P. congelazione, It, congelactin, Sp, of come Concraca’r1on [with fome Phil/ofophers] the leaft Degree 

gelatio, L.) a congealing or freezing ; payor jm of Mixture in which the Parts of the mix'd Body are incon- 

Conce’xerous (congener, L.) of the fame Kind. fiftent, or do not adhereto or touch each other but in a Point; 

Concenxerous Mujc/es (with Amat.) fuch .as ferve together which Properly, rd fay, is peculiar to the Particles of Water, 
luids. 


to uce the fame Motion. and all other 
Jonce’NEROUSNEss, the being of the fame Kind. Concreca’Tionat, of or pertaining to a Congregation. 
Conceners [Comgeneres, L.] of the fame Generation or Concreca’rionaxists, a Sect of Jmdependents, between 
Kind. Presbyterians and Brotonifts. 


Coxcr’Neraten (Conreneratus, Li) begotten together. eer eernnniene Diffenters from the Church of Eng- 


Conce’N1aL [of con and genialis. L.] that is of the fame ; 
Stock or Co’ncress ( Congrez, F, Congrefo, It. and Sp. Congrefus, 


ConceNta’Lity? the like of one kind to or withano- L.) a comiing together, meeting or rencounter ; alfo an en- 
ConGe’NIALNESS§ ther. _countering. 

Conce’NITURE [Congenitura, L.] the Birth of Things at | Concress, an Affembly or the meeting together of the Depu- 
the fame Time: ties or Plenipotentiaries of feveral Princes, to treat about a 


Co'nczon, a Perfon of low Stature, a Dwarf, Peace or any other Affair of Importance. 
- 3D , Concress 


co 


fonceress (congrefia, L.) an Effsy or Trial made by 'the 
Appointment of a Judge in the Prelence of Surgeons and Ma- 
trens, to prove whether a Man be impotent or not, in order to 
diflolve a Marriage. 

Co'NGRUENCE (comzruenza, It. congruéncia, Sp. of can- 

Concau tty gruentia, L. or congruitas, L. congruite,F.) 
Agreeablenefs, Conformity, fuitablenelss it is properly faid of 
a Theme or Difcourfe, in which there is no Faule commited 
contrary to the Rules of Grammar. . 

Co'Noruent (congruente, F. congruens, L.) agreeable, fui- 
table. 


Property of a fluid Body, by which any Part of it is readily uni~- 
ted with any other Part, either of iticlf or of any other fimilar 
Fluid. And on the contrary, Jmomgrwity is a Property by 
which it is hinder'd from uniting with any folid or fluid Body 
that is diflimilar to it. . 

Concruiry (with Scboo/men) is a Suitablenefs or Relation 
between Things, whereby we come to a Knowledge of what is 
to come to pals therein. ; : 

Concruity (with Gesmetricians) isa Term apply'd to Fi- 
gures, Lines, &e. which exactly correfpond when laid over one 
another, as having the fame Term or Bounds. : 

Cu'ncauous (congrae, It.and Sp, comgruus, L.) convenient, 
meet, proper. 

Con’Gruousness, agreeablenefs, &e. 

Conic (Cowirws, L.) of or ‘pertaining to the Figure of 

Co’nreaL § a Cone. 

Coxte Section, isa Figure which is made by the Solidity of 
a Cone, being fupposed to be cut by a Plane. 

It the Seétion be-made by the Axis, or through the Vertex, 
the Figure arifing isa Triamg/e. if the Seétion be made by a 
Plane parallel ro the Bate of the Corner, or fuccentrarily pofited, 
the Figure produced js a Cirele. ; 

If the Seétion be made parallel to one Side of the Cone, it 
will be an E//ipfis, 

If the Seétion be made through one fide of the Cone, through 
the Bale, and not parallel to the other fide of the Cone, it will 
be an Ayperdola. 

Co’nicatness, the being in Form of a Cone. 

Contes, that Part of the higher Geometry or Geometry of 
Curves, that confiders the Cone, and the feveral curve Lines 
ariling from the Sedtions thereof. . 

ConyecturaBie, that may be conjectured or gueffed. 

Conje’eturan [F, congbietturale, It. comgetural, Sp. of 
conjecturalis, L.} belonging to or made up of Conyeétures ; that 
is only grounded upon Appearances, or probable Arguments. 

Conje’cTuRALLY, by Conjetture, 

To Conyse’crurs [conje@urer, F. conghiettwrare,\t. conge- 
turdr, Sp. of conje®ura, L.) to judge or guels at Random, 
without any Demonitration. ; 

A Conjecture [F. conghiettura, It. congetira, Sp. of 
conjefura, L.] a Guefs, a probable Opinion or Suppofition. 

Conr'rerous (sontfer, L.) bearing Cones. 

Cont’rexous Plants (with Botavis) Trees, Shrubs or 
Plants, that bear a fealy Fruit of a woody Subftance, anda kind 
of conical Figure, containing many Seeds, which being ripe 
drop out of the feveral Cells or Partitions of the Cone, that 
then gape or open for that Purpofe ; as the Pine, the common 
Alder, the Scotch Fir, &c. 

Conince’ria (Old Records) a Coney-Borongh or Warren 


for Rabbets, Z. ' 


To Conjo’Bate, to chat together. ; 

To Conjot'n (conjungere, L. conjoindre,F. congiungere, It. 
conjumtar, Sp.) to join ‘or put together. — ; 

Conjoint (F, congignto, It, conjinto, Sp. conjunéus, L. ) 
joined tegether, mutual. — ea 

Conjoint Degrees (in Mufick] are two Notes, which im- 


mediately follow cach other in Order of the Scale, as Ut and 


Conjoint Tetrachords (in Mufick) are two Tetrachords, 
where the fame Chord is the highelt of the one, and the lowelt of 
he other. 

; Conjor'ntLy (of conjoint, F. conjunfe, L.) unitedly. 
Contsor [in Law) is ufed in the pafling of Fines, for 
Cocnrsor 3 him that acknowledges the Fine. 

Co’njucat (F, conjugate, It, conjugas, Sp. of conjugalis,L-] 
of ot belonging to a married Couple. 
Conjveat Love, is properly reprefented by a Man ftanding 

‘at a Woman's Right-hand, both cloth’d in Purple; one goldea 

Chain encircling both their Necks, with a Heart hanging at it, 

which is held by one Hand of each of them. 

Co’NjuGALLyY (of con with, and jugum, a Yoke, Z,) after 
the manner of Man and Wife. : 

Co'wyucateD (conjegatus, L.) coupled or ~ together, 

Co’njucate Diameter [in Geometry] is the fhortet Axis or 

Diameter in an Ellipfs or oval Figure. 

Conjucate of an Hyerbola, is a Line drawn parallel to 
the Ordinates, and through the Center or middle Point of the 


© 
Concru'iry (in Natural Philsfopby) is taken co be a relative 


Co 


ss Axis; which is fometimes callrd the Second Axis or 
Diameter. 

To Co'syucare [conrcner, F. congivgare, It. conjugar, Sp. 
of conjucare, L.) a Fer [ with Gram.) is to form or vary it 
thro’ its feveral Moods, ‘Tenfes and Perions, 

Co'wjuGares [with Logicisxr] is when from one Word we 
argue to another of the fame Origination, as if weeping is to for. 
row, then to weep is to Joes. 

Conjucates [with Roetoricians] thofe Things that are de- 
riv'd from the fame Original, as great, greatness, greatly. 

Conyjuca't1on [F. Congivgazione, it. Conjagaciin,Sp. of 
Conjuzatio,L.} a yoking, a coupling together in Pairs. Alia 
the Fieétion or Variation of a Verb, thro’ all its Moods, Ten- 
fes and Perions. 

Conjucation [with Aratomifi] is underttood of a Pair of 
Nerves, or two Nerves arifing together and ferving for the fame 
Operation, Scnfation or Motein, £, 

Conju’werion [(Conjonetion, F. Congiunzione, It. Conjun- 
cin, Sp. of Cenjunétio, tJ (with Grammarians} a Particle or 
little Word that ferves to join other Words or Sentences toge- 
ther, as and, but, if. 

Coxjuxctrion [in Afrenomy} the Concourfe or Coition of 
two Stars or Planets in the fame optical Point of the Heavens. 

Conjuncrion apparent (in Ajiron.) is when the Richt line 
fuppofed to be drawn thro’ the Centers of the two Planets, 
does not pafs thro’ the Center of the Earth. 

Conjunction real or true [Afrom] is when the right-line 
being prolonged or lengthened, pafles alfo thro’ the Earth's 
Center. 

Conjunetrr Morhi [in Medicine] two Difeafes which come 
together, and are diftinguifhed into esanexi and confegventes, 
the former fubfitting’ at the tame time, and the Jarter followin 
one another, . 

Conjuneri'va Tunica [Anat ] the frit Coat or Membrane 
of the Eye, fo named becaule it inclofes all the rett, or becauie 
it fattens the Eye in its Orbit. 

Cosju'’nerive [ coxjondif, F. congiuntion, Te. conjundica, 
Sp. of conjunFiows, L.] joining, uniting. Alfo the Cenjandive 
(or Sudjuzé ive) Mood of a Verb. 

Conjuneriy, o. Co npointly. 

Conju'weTiveness, the being of a joining Quality. 

; Ler ace [of conjonétion, F. of L.) the being clof 
jom . 

Conju’sctrurn [Conjenfure, PF, Congiuntura, Tt. Conjun- 
hg Sp. Conjundétura, L.] the State or Circumitances of AF 
airs. 

Coxjura’tion [F. Congivrazione, It. Conjuracitn, Sp. of 
Cenjuratio, L.) a Plot or Conipiracy, fecret Cabal or League to 
do any publick Harm, as to fubvert the Government, attempt 
the Life of the Prince, &e. 

Conjura’tion [ in Common Lew J is in a more efpecial 
Manner taken to intend a Perfonal Conterence with the Devil or 
Evil Spirits, either to compas fome Defign or to attain to the 
Knowledge of fome Secret; ~~ Words, Characters or Cere- 
monies, whereby Evil Spirits, Tempelts, &¢. are fuppofed to 
be rais‘d and driven away. 

To Conjure [conjarer, F. congiurare, It. conjurar, Sp. of 
conjurart, L..) to charge upon the facrednefs of an Oath ; to de- 
fire earneftly, to intreat with the greateft Importunity 5 alfo to 
conf{pire or plot together. 

‘o Co'njure , posal F. congivrare, It. conjur@r, Sp. of 
conjurare, L.] to praétife Conjuratien or the raifing of Spirits, 

Conjurer, one who ts fuppos'd to prattife fuch vile Arts. 

I never took bim for a Conjyuxer  thatis, falways look'd on 
him to bea filly empty Fellow. ‘The Scets fay 3 They that dure 
bim for a Witch, lofe all the Coals, 

To Conn [of connan; Sax. to know] to- get or karn with- 
out Book; alfo to give, as / conn you Thanks ; alfo to ftrike with 
the Fift. 

A Conn, a Blow with the Fift clutched. 

Conna’scence 2 [of com and majcens, L, ] the being born 

Conna’scency § together with another. 

Conna’re [connatvs, L.] born together with a perfon, 

Conwa’turat [ Conmaturale, It. Comatural, Sp. of Cem 
and satera/is, L.} that is natural to feveral Things with others. 

Conwatura'Lity 2 a being of the fame Nature with 

Conwa’TURALNESS $ fome other, 

To Conne’cr [ Conacttere, It, of connefere,L.] wo join, 
knit, tie, or faften together. 

Conne’x [with Legicians] thofe Things are faid to be con- 
nex, that are joined ome to another without any Dependance or 
Sequence. 

Conne’xion [F, Connefione, It. Conexién, Sp. of Connexio 
L,] a joining Things together, a Dependency of one Thing up- 
on another. 

Conne’xiry (Conmexité, F. Canncfita, It.] that by which 
one Thing is joined to another. 

Connicta’tion, a twinkling or winking with the Eve, L. 

Conni'vases 
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Conn i'vaNce fF. Connivenza,\t. of Conmiventia, L.] a 

Cowni'vance ¢ feigning not to fee, a winking at a Fault, a 
pafling it by without Punifhment. 

To Connt've [conaiver, F. connivere,L.) to wink at, to take 
no Natice of. 

Conntve’stes glandule or valvale [in Anatomy] are 
Wrinkles or Corrugations in the inner Coat or Membrane of 
the ewo large Ipteritices, the Fejawam and Iiue. 

Connoisseur [of connvitre, F. to know] a Perfon well 
skilled in any Thing. 

Connotss’ance, a folid and critical Judgment in any Art or 
Science; particularly in Painting, Sculpture, Ge. ; 

Conworsseu'r, a Perfon well vers‘d or thoroughly skill'd in 
any Art or Science ; elpecially a Critick, or one who is a thoro! 
Judge or Maiter in Matters of Painting, &c. F 

To Conno're, to make known together, Z.' 

A Connora’Tion, a making uyo Things or Perfons known 
from others by the fame Dittinction, Z. 

Connu’stat [eonnudialt:, L.) beloaging to Wedlock. 

Connutarstaous [in Natural Pbélojophy) is that which 
becomes habitual to.a Perion from his particular Nourifhment, 
or what breaks out into a Difeale in Procefs of Time, which 
Saag! had its firft Aliments from fucking a dillempered 

urfe, &c. 

Conor’ [with Geomet.] a folid Body refembling a Cone, 
excepting that inftcad of a perfedt Circle, it has for its Baie an 
Ellipfis or fome other Curve approaching thereto; er it is a Solid 
reece by the Circumvolution or turning of any Scétion of a 
Cone about its Axis- 

Conorp Elliptical [in Geom.) isa folid Figure, made from 
the Plane of a Semi Ellipfis, turned about one of its Axis. 

Conor Parabolicad [in Geometry] is a Solid made by the 
turning of a Parabola about its Axis. 

Conorpes [with Amat.) a particular Gland or Kernel in the 
Brain, the fame as Conarixm or Glandwla Pinealis. 

To Conqua'prate [ conguadratum, L.] to bring into a 
Square, together with another. 

Conquassa’Tion, a fhaking as in an Earthquake; a dafhing 
or breaking to Pieces. 

Conauassa’tion [in Pharmacy] the pounding of Things 
in a Mortar. 

To Con’quer [conquerir,P. conguifiare, It. conguiftar, Sp.} 
to bring under, to gain or get by Force of Arms ; alfo to malter, 
to grin or win People’s Hearts or Affections. 

Co’NQueRaBLe [of conguerant, F.) that may be conquered, 

Co'nqueRor, on who fas conquered or obtained the Vitto- 
ty, a Subduer. 

Co’nquest [conguifa, It. and Sp. congiete, F.) Vidtory 
alfo the Thing conquered. 

. Conrea Ta peilis pete of corroytur, F. a Currier] a 
Hide or Skin dreit, O/d Low. 

Consancui'Niry [ Confanguiniti, F. Confanguinita, Ie. 
Confanguinidad, Sp. of Confaaguinitas,L.] the Relation orKind- 
~ between Perfons of the fame Blood, or iflued from the fame 

oot. j 
| Consa’ncuinous [of confanguineus, L.] a-kin by Blood, 

CoNnsarctNa'TIon, a patching together, L. 

Co’nscrence [F. Cofcienza, It. Conftiencid, Sp. of Con- 
Scientia, L. ] @ Secret Teftimony or Judgment of the Soul, 
whereby it gives Approbation to Things it does, that are natu- 
rally good, and reproaches itfelf for thofe that are evil. 

@ Friend, ag far ag Conscience permits. 

F. Ami autant que la Confcience le permet. The Lat. fay; 
Ujque ad Aras (to the Altar) Amicus. Aul. Gel. Gr. Me- 

ete Caps giA® tsi. Plat. The Tie of Friendthip, tho’ 
it obliges us to ftick at sothing that is allowable, and not uc: 
tive cither to our prefent or future State, to ferve our Friends, 

et is no Way obligatory, where our Probity, Religion or Con- 
cience is at Stake. 
@ guiltp Conscience needs no Arcufer. 

For it generally betrays itfeif by Shame, Fear or Diffidence, 

The Lat. fay; Se Fudice nemo nocens abjolvitur. 
@ fafe Conscience makes a found slec 

The Truth of this Aphorifm can’t be better iluttrated than 
by a Confideration of the miferable State of thole. who have 
a bad one, who are never at reit either by Day or Night. 
Whence the Lat. fay: Quis dirt confeia fatti Mens babet at- 
tonites, & furds verbere cardit. 

Conscience is emblematically defcrib'd by a Woman fland- 
ing between a flowry Meadow, and a Field full of Thorns and 
Briars; holding a Heartin her Hands, upon which her Eyes are 
fix'd. The Meaning is very obvious. 

A good Conscience, bya comely Dame with a chearful 
Alpect, fitting by a Rofe-Bufh under a Crofs, leaning, in an 
unconcern'd Polture, with her Head upon one of her Hands, to 
fhew her Mind is perfeétly at Relt, even under Troubles, Near 
her a Book open, witha Heart upon it erect, and encompailed 
by a Serpent, with his Tail in his Mouth. 

A bad Conscience, by a Womun with the Head of Medu/a, 
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holding in one Hand a wounded Heart, and in the other an 
Image of one of the Infernal Furies. At her Feet Poniards, 
Cords, an earthen Vetfel fill'd with Poifon, an open Well, and 
a barking Dog ; the Meaning of all which are very obvious, 

Conscie’ntious [ conjeientieux, Fe ec/tienziofo, It.) that 
has a good confcience, jult and upright in dealing. 

Conscie’Ntiousty, with a good contcience, 

Conscle Ntiousness [of conjiientiewx, F.) the having a 
good conicience. 

Co'Nsc1ONaBLE, confcientious; alfo equitable, reafonable. 

Co'nsclonasLeness [of confeientia, L.] knowing withia 
one’s felf. 

Conscionasty, reafonabiy. &e. 

Co'’nsc1ous [confeivs, L.) inwardly guilty, that knows him- 
felf co be guilty of 5 alfo innocent of ; alfo privy to. 

Coxscrounesss [of conjfcias, L.] Inward Guiltinefs, a know- 
ledge or Senile of one’s own or others Guilt, &e. 

Conscri’weny [in Geom.) is the fame as circumieribed. 

Conscrirt, as Patres Conjeripti, Roman Senators, fo cal- 
Jed, becaufe their Names were written in the Regifler or Cata- 
logue of the Senate. 

Conscri’prion, an inrolling or regiftring, Z. 

To Co'nsecrate [conjecratum, L.] to dedicate, to devote, 
to hallow ; allo to canonize. 

Consecra’rion, a hallowing, appointing or fetting apart to 
an holy Ule, a dedicating or devoting ; alfo immortalizing or 
giving everlalling continuance to one's Memory, F. of L. 

Consecration of Emperors, took its original from the Dei- 
fication of Reswlvs, which Heredian defcribes as follows. The 
Emperors, who leave either fons or defigned fucceflors at their 
death, are confecrated after this manner, and are faid to be en- 
roll‘damong the number of the gods. On this occafion the 
whole city maintains a publick grief, mixed as it were with the 
folemnityof a feftival. ‘The true body is buried in a very fump- 
tuous funeral according to the ordinary method. But they take 
care to have an image of the emperor made in wax done to the 
life, and this they expofe to publick view, juft at the entrance of 
the palace gate, on a ftately bed of ivory, covered with rich gar- 
ments of embroidered work and cloth of gold. The image lies 
there all pale, as if under a dangerous indifpofition, the whole 
fenate dreis'd in black fit the greateft part of the day round the 
bed on the left hand, and the matrons, who either on account 
of their parents or hufbands are reputed noble, on the righe 
hand. They wear no jewels, or gold, or other ornaments; but 
are attired in clofe white veits. "This ceremony continues feven 
days together, the Pédyfirtaws being admitted every day to the 
bed-fide and declaring the patient continually to grow worte and 
worle, At lait, when they fuppofe him to be dead, a {elect 
company of young gentlemen of the fenatorian order take up the 
bed upon their shoulders, and carry it through the ofa fecra, or 
the holy way, into the old Forum, the place where the Roman 
magillrates are us'd to Jay down their offices. On both fides 
there are railed galleries, with feats one above another, one fide 
being fill’d with boys nobly defeended, and of the moft eminent’ 
patrician families; the other with a like fet of ladies of quality s 
who both together fing hymns and Pwxans compos'd in very 
mournful and paflionate airs, to the praife of the decealed. When 
thele are over, they take up the bed again and carry it inte the 
Campus Martius, where in the widelt part of the field 13 ereéted 
a four-fquare pile, intirely compes'd of large planks in thape of a 
pavillion, and exaétly regular and equal in dimenfions. This in 
the infide is filled with dry chips, but without is adorned with 
coverlets of cloth of gold, and beautified with pictures and curi- 
ous figures in ivory. Above this is placed another frame of 
wood, Iefs, but fet off with the like ornaments with little porti- 
co’s. Over this is placed a third and fourth pile, each lefs than 
that whereon it lands; and fo others perhaps till they come to 
the leaft of all, which forms the top. ‘The figure of the ftructure 
taken all together may be compar'd to thofe watch-towers, which 
are to be feen in har of note, arid by the fire on their top 


“direét the courfe of fhips into the haven. After this, hoilling 


up the body into the fecond frame of building they get together a 
valt quantity of all manner of {weet odours and perfumes, whe- 
ther of fruits, herbs or gums, and pour them in heaps all about 
it: there being no nation, city, or indeed any eminent men, 
who do not rival one another in paying thele lali prefents to their 
prince. When the place is quite filled with a huge pile of {pices 
and drugs, the whole order of knights ride in a folemn procef- 
fion round the ftrugture, and imitate the motions of the Pyrrbjc 
dance, Chariotstoo in a very regular and decent manner are 
drove round the pile, the drivers being cloathed in purple, and 
bearing the images of all the illuftrious Romans, renowned cither 
for their councils, or adminiftration at home, or their memora- 
bic atchievements in war. The pomp being finifii'd. the fuc- 
ceffor takes a torch in his hand and puts it to the frame, aud at 
the fame time the whole company afhit in lighting it in feveral 
places; when ona fudden the chips and drugs catching fire, 
the whole ye is quickly confumed. At lait from the higher 
and fmalleit trame of wood an cagle is let loofe, which, aicendin 
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with the flames towards the sky, is fuppofed to carry the prince's 
foul to heaven. 

Conse’crary {eonfefarium, L.] that which follows upon 
the Demonttration of an Arguments a Confequence drawn 
feom a Propofition that went before; alfo an Addition, Infe- 
rence or Deduétion, and is che fame as Corollary. 

Coxsterary [in Geometry] is fome confequent Truth 
which is gained from fome Demonilration. 

Consecutive [ronjecatif, F. confecutive, Sp. and It. of 
confrcutives, L.] following or fucceeding immediately one after 
anothers itis generally faidof Things. not of Perfons. 

Consecu’rion Month [Affromomy] the Space between the 
Conjunétion of the Moon with the Sun, being fomething more 
than 29 Days and a half. 

Consecu’tiveby [in Sebool Philsfopby] is a Term ufed 
in Oppolition to aatecedent’y, and fometimes efePiorly or cau= 
fally 

To Conse’minate [csnfeminatam, L.] to efow divers Seeds 
together, 

To Consent [eomjeatir, F, conjentire, It. confentir, Sp. of 
cnfentire, L.] to agree, or accord, to approve or allow of, 

A Consenr [ecnjenjus, L. confentement, F. conjentimento, It. 


conjentimiénte, Sp.) Accord, Agreement, Approbation. 


eilence gibes Consent. 

The Germ. fav; Keme Antwort ig eine Antwort. ( No 
Antwer isan Aniwer, or Conicnt.) This Saying is taken lite- 
rally. 

Coxse'nt [with Amato) is the mutual Sympathy or 
Correfpondence between the feveral Parts of the Body ; as when 
one Nerve is affected with the Hurt that is received by another; 
as when the Inflammation of the Péewra is communicated to 
the Lungs. 

Consent [among Mbralii?:] is our Simple Approbation of 
Means, as we judge them proper for our Work; and thofe 
Means, when they are placed within our Reach and power, em- 
ploy the two Atts of the will, called Eliciti andlcaperati; which 
fee. 

Consent of Parts [with Péilsfopbers] a certain Agreement 
or Sympathy in the Animal wconomy, by means whereof, when 
one Parr is immediately atfected, another at a Diltance becomes 
a lected in like Manner by Means of fome Fibres and Nerves, 
which are common to them both, or communicated by other 
Branches with one another. 

Consent [with Pbyficians) is the depending of one Diftem- 

cr upon another, asa Dithculty of Breathing is faid to proceed 
5 Confent from a Pleurify; and when fo, it ceafes immediately 
upon the Removal of the Difeale on which it depends, 

Consenta'neous [ confentaneur, L.] agreeable, fuitable 
with another. 

ConsenTa’NeousNess, agrecablenefs, fuitablenefs, 

Consenrient [confentiens] agreeing with. 

Consequence [F. comfeguenze, It. confegwéncia, Sp, of 
conjeguentia, L.] an orderly Following, Conclufion. Inference, 
the Refult of any Aétion or Thing; alio Importance, Moment 
or Weight, . 

Conse’quence [in Afrasogy] is when a Planet moves accord- 
ing to the natural Succeilion of the Signs. 

Co'xsequent [F. conjeguente, It. confeguiinte, Sp. of .confe- 
guens, L.) that which follows upon Something. : 

Consequence [with Logic‘ans] the lait Partor Propofition of 
an Argument oppos'd to the Antecedents, being fomething de- 
duced or gathered from a preceding Argument. — ; 

Cotsequent of a Ratic [with Mathematicians] is the flat- 
ter of the two Terms of Proportion, or the Term between 
which and the Antecedent, the Comparifon is made, as in the 
Reafon of Proportion of the Number 4 to 6, 6 is the Confequent 
with which the Antecedent 4 is compared, or if the Propor- 
tion were a Magnitude or Quantity, as Bto C, C is faid to be 
the Confequent. A 

Co'wsEQueNnTLy [con/equemment, F. confeguenter, L.) 

ConseQue NTtaLtty § by coniequence. ; 

Conseque'NTIlatness [ of confeguentia, L.] the following 
by way of conlequence, or the being of confequence. 

Consrque’NTIAL, of or pertaining to Confequence. 

Conse'RVaBLe [eonfervadisis, L.] that may be kept. 

Conservation [F. confercaziene, It. confervaciin, Sp. of 
onfervatio, L.] a keeping or preferving. 

Conservativa Medicina, that Part of Phyvfick that contri- 
butes to the preferving a Perfon in Health, in Dittinétion to the 
Pharmacentick, which applies Remedies to the Difcafed, L. 

Conserva’tor [Conjervateur, F. Confervatore, It. Confer 
vadir, Sp. of Confervator, L ] a Keeper or Maintainer, a Pro. 
teétor or Defender, an Officer eltablithed for the Security and Pre- 
fervation of the Privileges granted fome Cities, Bodies, Com- 
munities, Oe. 

Conservator of she Peace, one whole Office is to fee that 
the King’s Peace be kept. 


Conseavator [of the Trace and Safe-Condu@] an Officer 


co 


appointed in every Sea-Port, to enquire of Offences committed 

on the main Sea, out of the Liberty of the Cingue Ports, againt 

the King’s Truce and Safe-condué. 

A amnave tae of the peace [in Common Law) a petty Con- 
able. 

Conservator [in Law] an Umpire chofen or appointed to 
compofe Differences between two Parties. 

‘ Conse’kvatory [of conjercator, L.] of a preferving Qua- 
ity. 
Conservatory [confervarorium, L.] a Place to keep or hy 
Things up in ; a Green-Houle for Plants, 

To Conse’ave [conferver, F. confervare, It. confervar, Sp. 
of confervare, L.) to preferve or keep, to defend, or maintain. 

A Co'wserve [F. Con/erva, It (in CenfePionary) a Sort 
of Compofition made of Sugar and the Pafie of Flowers or 
Herbs, fo that it may be kept feveral Years. 

Conse’sston a fitting together, asa Judge, &e L. 

Conse’ssor, one that fits with others, 2, 

To Consi’pEr [confiderer, F. confiderare, It. confiderar, spe 
and Port of cenfiderare, L.] to mind, to think of, to meditate 
upon, to regard, to have a Reipedt for. 

Const’penante [F. and Sp. confderabile, It.) worthy of 
Confideration or Notice, remarkable. ’ 

Const’peranteness [ of conjiderabile, F.] the delerving 
notice; much, vifibly, Ge. 

Consi‘perate [confideratus, L.) wile, circum{pect, advited, 
difcreet. 

Consi’pERATELY, Wilely, circum{peétly. 

Consi‘pERaTENtss [conjideration, F. of L.] Deliberation, 
confiderate ‘Temper. 

Constpera’tion [F. confideraxione, It. confderaciin, Sp. 
of confideratio, L.} a bethinking one’s Self, a forcible Reaion, 
Refpect or Regard 5 alfo a Requital. 

Constperation [in a Legal Sexje) is the material Caufe of 
a Bargain, or guid pro gu contract either exprefs'd or imply'd, 
without which it would not be effectual or arate exprejs'd, 
as when a Man bargains to give a certain Sum of Money for 
any Thing; or elie smpiy'd, as when the Law enforces a Con- 
fideration. 

Consi’DERaTEXEss, confidering and deliberating Faculty, 

To Const’cn [configner, PF. conjignare, It. conjindr, Sp. 
coufiguar, Port, of conjignere, L.) to appoint, to make over, to 

eliver. 

To Const’en [in Trafict] Goods are faid to be confign'd to 
the Correfpondent or Factor, which are fent over to him by the 
Merchant or Employer, or ¢ contra. 

Consicwa’tion [F. confegnuazione, It. confignaciin,Sp. of 
confignetio, L.]°a Sealing, the A&t of configning, making over, 
&c. alfo the Writing feuled, 

» Consicna’rion? [in a Legal Senje) isthe putting a Sum 

Consi’cxment § of Money, &r. into fure Hands, until 
the Decifion of a Controverfy or Law-Suit, that hinders the 
Delivery of the faid Trult to the proper Owner. 

Const’cnature [confgnatura, L.} a fealing together. 

Constonirica’tTion, a fignifying by Tokens, or with fome 
other Thing, L. 

ConstGni'picative, that is of the fame Signification with 
another. 

Const’mitar [of com and /imilis, L.] alike or agrecing. 

Consimi'Lity [comfmilitas, L.) likenefs or refemblance. 

To Consr'sr [conjijfer,F. confiftere, Ite conjijfir, Sp. of 
conjiftere, L.] ta be made up of; alfo to agree or hang tow 
gether. 

Const'stence (F. conffenza, It. con/f/féncia, _ of conf- 
Sfientia, L.) Effence, the Manner of being; the Thicknels of 
Liquid Things ; alfo an Agreement or Relation. ; 

Consr'sTENGE (in Péy/.) is that State of a Body, wherein 
its component particles are fo conneéted or entangicd among 
themielves, fo as not to feparate or recede from each other. 

Consistent ‘confijlens, L.) fuitable or agreeable to; allo 
that is not fluid, but has a consiltence; likewile plausible. 

Consistent Bodies [in Philifopby] are folid and firm Bo- 
dies, in ud Sam to ~ that are fluids = fuch Bodies as will 

erve their Form, without being confined by any Boundary, . 
rahe no Degree of Fluxity or Fluidity. Le 

Consr’stentness? [of comifence, F. conjifentia, La) agree- 

Consi'srency 4 ablenefs, &c, 

Coxsisto’ntat [F. confiforiale, It. sonfiferial, Sp.) of or 
pertaining to a Confiftery. 

Consi'srony [Confijfeire, F. Confifore, Wt. Con? /Pirie, Sp. 
Conjiforium, L.] a folemn Meeting of the Pope and Cardinals; 
alfo an Affembly of the Minifters, &’¢. of the Reformed Church 
in Frasee; allo the Court Chriftian or Spiritual Court, for- 
merly held in the Nave of the Cathedral Church, or fome 
Chapel or Ifle belonging to it, inwhich the Bithop had prefided, 
and had fome ot his Clergy for his Affiitants, 

Consistory [in Law] the Tribunal or Place of [ultice in 
the fpiritual Court, belonging te the Archbithop or Bihops. 

ao 
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To Coxse’crare fof conieiere, L. afficier, F. aficiar, Sp. 
to join in mutually Socicty. 

Cos:o’ctaven [eonsset atvs, L.} joined in mutual Society. 

Coxso’basee [eonyofaiilis, L.) that may be comforted. 

Conso’Laaveness [of comolabilis, L.] capablenefs of being 
comforted. 

Cossora'tion [F. confclazione, It. confoluciin, Sp. of con- 
folatio, L.] comiort, comforting, an eafing of Grizfs. 
_ Con:oLation [with Rdetor.] onc of the Places whereby the 
Oraior endeavours to temper and ailwage the Grief or Concern 
of another, 

Co’wsotatoriness, aptnels to give comfort. 

Co’nsoLatory [ conjolatcire, F. of eonjolaterius,L.] confo- 
lating or comforting “Nature or Quality. 
Conso‘te [in Arebite@ure] an Ornament cut 
} upon the Key of an Arch, a fort of bracket or 
HW fhoulder Piecc, having a Projeture and ferving to 
f {upporte a Cornice and bear up Figures, Buits and 
Vales 





To Conso’Le, to comfort. 

Conso’ttpa [with Botanijls] the Herb Confound or Com- 
frey, L. : 

cont tpants [ confolidantia, L.] confolidating Remedies, 
i. # fuch as cleanfe and clofe up Wounds, producing new 
Fleth. 

To Conso'uipate [confolider, F. confolidare, Ve. con/alidar; 
Sp. of con(slidatum, L.) to make whole, or to clofe up, to be 
Rrongly united to, or joined together. 

To Conso’Lipate [with Surgeons] a term ufed concerning 
broken bones, or wounds, as the Parts begin to confslidate, i.e. 
to join together in one piece, as they were before the frafure, or 
the jolution of the continuity. 

Consotipa’T 10K i confolidazione, It. of confolidatio, LJ 
a foldering or making folid 5 alfo an uniting or hardening of bro- 
ken bones ; or the cling the lips of wounds, 

. Consontpa’tion [in the Civil Law) is Unity of Pofiifion, 
i.e. the joining or uniting the pofleflion, occupancy or pronts of 
certain lands with the property. 

Conso’tipation [in Commen Law] is a joining two benefi- 
ces or {piritual livings into one. ; 
_ Consoriparives [with Surgeons] healing miedicines to elo- 
fé up a fear. 

Consonipa’ ture [cox/olidatura,L.) a confolidation. 

Co’nsonance [F. conjonanza, It. confonincia, Sp. of con/o- 
#attia, L.) conformity, agreeablencfs or fuitablenefs. 

Co’nsowance [in Mujict) the agreement of two founds, the 
one grave and the other acute, compoled in {uch a proportion of 
each, as fhall be*agreeable to the ear 

Co’nsonance [of Words) is when. two Words found much 
alike at the end, chiming or rhiming. ; 

Co’xsonant [confonante, It, aud Sp. of confenans, L.) agreea- 
ble, conformable. 7 = 

Consonant [with Grammariant] a Letter which produces 
no Sound alone, or without fome other, cither vowel or con- 

t. ; ‘ 
7 comes nt, fignifies an agreeable Interval in Mufick, 

tah. Ty A , . , 

Co’NsONANTLY, agreeably. 

Co’nsonantness [of conjonance, F. confonantia, L.] confor- 

» agreeablene(s to or with. 
‘usoxous [con/onws, L.] of the fame tune or found, agree- 
ing in found; allio agreeable, very like. 
‘o Conso'piate [cenfopire, L.] to caft into a deep 


‘0 Conso’et [of comfort, F, or of comand jortiri, L.] to 

keep company, or have fociety With. 

. Co'wsornt [F. Conforte, It. and Sp. of Confers, L.] a com* 

panion, fellow or affociate ; a partaker of the {fame condition; 

alfo the Wife of a foveraign Prince. rm 
Consort better Concert [Comcert, F. Comcerto, It. Concierto, 

Sp. (in Majick) a Piece that confilts of 3 or more Parts. , 
Co’wsounp, the Herb Comfrey. 

> Conso’atron, a Fellowhhip, Affociation, Society, &'« L. 

- Conspe’ctrare [con/picadilis, L.] ealy io be feen. 

a neenn [ com/picadsiis, L. } evident, that may eafily 


. Conspi’cuous [com/picwo, It. and Sp. of confpicwus, L.] clear, 


manifeft, eafy to be feen, famous. 
ror Habana clearly, manifeltly, eafily to be feen or 
Conspicu'itr (con/picuitas, L.] Plainnels or Eafinefs 
5. to be feen, 


ConsPi’cuousmess J 
on/piration,P, Confpirazione, Tt. Con- 


Conspiracy $ afpir 
Comsrina’T1ION§$ /piraciin, Sp. of Con/piratio,L.) a com- 
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Linstion, a fecret confult.tion, a plot, an agreement of partierta 
any thing good or bad, 

Cousprnacy ( Common Lew ) is univerflly taken in the 
Wworlt fenfe, and fignifies an agreement of perfuns binding them- 
full 8 she ede oaccaty we scheint TCE; ome of them 
be indi¢ted of felony, Se. , Se en ee 
ConsPika TONE, a wait that lies agsinft confpirators. 
ConsriRAT OK [Coripirutear, F, Corypiretore, Ie. Gonjai. 
de eae és fj df eg Sp. of Cenypirater, L.) a Plotter, 
ne who has confpaed fur fome ill Defi 
Hand in a Plot. penne SC Ina Rie had 8 

_ To Conser'ne [conpirer, Fe ccnfpirar. Sp. conbvirar 
and L.) to fuit ur agree together ; alfo to comiplot or bawdy - 
gether. , ‘ 

_Conspt’nine Powers [in AMechanicks] aré all fuch as aG in 
direflion not oppolite to one another. 

Consrurca’ rion, a dehiling or polluting, L. 

Co'nstance [ Contruble, F. Conctudsle, I. Conte2atle, Sp, 
Venfiegan fuppoles it to be detived of cynning, Sax. a king, and 

fabie, 9. d, king of the fable, or malter of the Horfe, or as others 
of coning and /fadie, g. d. the prop of the king, Gun@abel and 
Confapel, in the modern Northern Tongues, fignily a Gun- 
ner.) a title which ancicntly did belong to the Lords of certain 
manours; after that high-conitablet of hundreds were appointed 
and under thofe conttables of every parilh. J 

_Lord High Constanre of England, an Officer who anz 
ciently was of fo great Power, that it was thought too great 
for any 2 a 3 his Juritdi¢tion was the fame with that of the 
Earl Marfhal, and took Place of him as chict Judge in the Mer: 
feal’s Court. 

Co'nstanie of the Tewer, an Offcer who has the Govern- 
ment of that Fartrets, 

Te outrun the Constaate, to {pend more than one's In- 
come, . . : 

Co'xstascesuip [ of Conétetle, F. or Confasudus. L. an 
Lip, Engl. office) of &e. of a confinble.” ; . 

Co’NsTaNce i (ConpPumtia, L. Cerffunce, F. Cofanza, It. 

Co'NstTaNcy Cenjlancta, Sp. and Port.] Firmnels, Refo- 
lution, Perfeverauce, Stedfallneds. : 

Consrancy, was reprefented by the Ancients as a Woman 
of a itcady fix’d countenance, embracing with her Jeft arm a co- 
lumn, to few her ficdfaft sefolation is not to be mov'd, and 
hoiding in her right hand a naked {word over a fize of an altar, to 
cenote that neither fire nor fword can tetrify a courage arm'd 
with conflancy, or perhaps alluding to the like action of Mutins 
Scevela, . . 

Or, asa Woman cloth'd ina robe of azure, embroider'd with 
fiars of gold, to fignify her being fix'd as the firmament, and 
flopping the career of a bull which the holds by his Korns. 

‘Constancy im Love, by a Woman fitting on a cube, the 
emblem of fleadfalinefs, her fands join'd, on her head two ana 
chors, which with their flukes furm a heat. In her lap a label, ” 
on Which the words: Mens eff firmijima. (My Mind is immu- 
table. 

. Co'nsrant [P. cofente, Teal. conffante, Sp. of confens, LJ 
fleady, relolute, continuing in one’s purpofe; durabie or lailings 
certain or fure, 

Co xstantey, Readily, refolutely, alfo continually. 

Co’xstat [in Lee) a certificate taken out of the Excheguer 
court, of what is there upon record, relating fo anv matter in 

ueftion ; 2Ho ah exemplification or copy of the inrollement of 
Letters Patents, L, ‘ 

Conste’LLateD [of Coxfelfatsa, L.) formed.into a conitels 
lation. . 

ConsteLta’tion [F. Coffedlatione, It. Conftellachin Sp. of 
Conjtellatio, L.) (in Afromomy) a company of flars, imagined 
to reprefent the form ef {ome animal, +. and called by its 
hame. ise . = <u 

To Conster, v. Ta conffrue. 

Conste‘axaten [romfermatus; L.] put into fudden fear. 

Constenna’tion [F. Conflernazione, It, ConfieMraciin,Sp. 
of Conffernatio, L.] a great fear or aitonifhment, by reaion of fo- 
me fudden affli€tion or publick calamity. 

’ To Co’sstipate [confiper, FP. ea/ipare, Teal. confipatum, 
a) to thicken or make more compact ; alfo to ctam or ram 
clofe. ; 

if To Con’stipate [with Phyfciazs] to bind or make cof 
tive. 

Constipa’tion [F. con/lipazione,It. Ja crowding or thrulting 
clofe together. . 

“Constipation [ with Pbile/ophers] is when the Parts 
of a natural Body are more clofely united than they were be: 
fore. 

- Consti’ruancs [ of confituens, L.) that of which a Thing 


is compofed. : 
: Cone rruent [ confituens; L.} which conflitues or makes 
al 3 5 Ta 
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ToCo'nsriturs [ccntituer,F. confitaire, tt. eon Mtesr, Sp. 
of confitutwe, L.} which conititates or makes up one whole 3 
alfu to appoint. 

Constitution [eonfitucion, Sp. of confitutio, L.] the tem- 
per of the Body ora natural Difpofitions the ‘Temperament of 
the Body, or thar Difpofition of the whole Arifing from the Qua- 
lity and Proportion of its Parts. 

Consritu’vion [F. con/fituzione, Ital,  comfitwcitn, Sp. 
of confitutio, LL.) an Ordinance or Decrees allo the Form 
of Government ufed in any Place; the Laws of a King- 
dom. 

Apa falical Co'NSTITUTIONS, area collection of regulations 
attributed to the Apofiles, and fuppofed to have been colietted by 
St. Clement, whofe Name they bear, 

Constrru‘rive [ conjitutions, L.) that which is fit or pro- 
per to confticute. 

Constitutional, of or pertaining to conftitution. 

Constitu’riveness, conttitutive quality. 

To Consrrain [confringere, L. whence ¢ontraindre, F. 
coftringere, It. conffrenir, Sp.) to oblige by force, to keep in or 
reflrain. 

Consrrat’xinGNess, compelling nature er quality. 

Constrat'st [ contrainte, F..] Compulfion, Force, Vio- 
lence. 

Consrai’crion, a binding fat, or tying hard, drawing 
the parts of a thing clofer together, £ 

Consrar’crion [with Philojepbers ] is the crowding 
the parts of any body clofer together, in order to condenta- 
tion. 

Constri'crones Alaram Naf [ Anatomy) Mulcles arifing 
from the fourth Bone of the Upper-jaw, aud which are ine 
ferted tothe Roots of the Alirem Naf, and {uperior Parts of 
the Upper-lip, ferving to draw the Upper-lip and dle down- 
wards, 

Constrictor fabiorum (in Anatomy] a Mufcle encompaf- 
fing the Lips with round or orbicular Fibres, which when it a¢is 
draws them up as'a Purfe. ; 

To Consrau‘cr [cenfrudum, L.] to build, to frame; alfo 
to contrive. : 

Consrru’crion of Equations, is the Method of Reducing a 
known Equation into Lines and Figures; whereby the Truth of 
the Rule, Canon or Equation may be demonitrated geometri- 
cally. . 

Construction [in Geometry] is the drawing fuch lines of a 
figure, as dre neceflary beforehand, in order to render the demon. 
itration more plain and undeniable. 

ConsTrucTion [Y confirazione, Ital. cojffruciin, Sp. of 
confirudtic, L.] ( with Grammar.) the regular and due joining 
of words together, in a fentence or difcourte ; allo interpretation, 
fenie or meaning. 

’ Constru’ctive, that tends to conftruétion that may be 
framed or made. 

Constru’ctiveness, the eftate of a thing, as to its capaci- 
ty of producing a conftruction. 

To Co’nstruk @ [comirwire, F. and It. confruir, Sp. of 

To Co’nsrer $ conjiraere, L. ] to expound, to inter- 

ret. ie 
: To Co'nsruprate [ con/uprare, L.] to deflower a Wo- 
min. 

Consturra’tion, adebauching of Women, or deflowering 
of Maids. 

Consua‘t1a [among the Romans) certain Feafts and Games 
appointed by Remalws, when he flole the Saéime Virgins in Ho- 
nour of Conjws, the God of countels. 

Consussta’ntTiaL [ confubjantialis, of con and fubfantia, 
L.] of the fame fubltance ; alio coeffential, denoting fomething 
of the Jame fubltance with another. 

confubtantialitas, Lat.] a 


_ CONsuasTaNTIa’Lity [ 
Cons BSTA’NTIALNESS Being of the fame Sub- 
nee. ; 

To ConsussTan’tiaTe, to make of the fame Subltance, 

Consupstantia TION [F. con/uflantiazione, It.] (i. ¢. the 
mixture or union of two fubitances) the dodtrine of the Luthe- 
runs, with regard to the manner of the change made in the bread 
and wine in the Eucharift, who maintain that after confecration, 
the Body and Blood of our Sayiour are atually prefent, together 
with, or (as they exprefs'd it) in and with the fubftance of the 
bread and wine. Tho’ they won't explain their meaning, whe- 
ter corporally or fpiritually, but coevade the queftion, if put to 
it, generally anfwer_/acramentally or my/erioufly. : 

Consugru’pe [confuetwds, L.] cuftom or ufage, 


Consveru'po [Old Records) a cult Service, a3 a day's 
work, to be done by the tenant for the Lord of the manour, 

Consvetuoi'nisus & /ervitiis, a Writ of Right, that lies 
againit a Tenant, who with-holds from his Lord the Rent or 
fervice due to him, 

Co’nsut-[F. and Sp. Confolo, It. of Con/ul, L.] (among the 
Oid Romans) achicf or foverain Magiftrate, annually cholen by 


co 
the People, of which there were two in number: they command- 
ed the armies of the commonwealth, and were fupreme Judges of 
the differences between citizens ; This title is now given to the 
chief Governours of fome cities; but efpecially to the chief Ma- 
nagers of [rade or Refidents for Merchants in foreign Parts, 

Co'nsutar [ccnjulaire, F. conjolare, It. eomfular, Sp, of con- 
Julariz, L.) of or pertaining to a conful. 

Consutsxip, the office of a conful. 

To Consutr [conju/tum, Sup. L, confulter,F confultare,lt. 
confultdr, Sp. and Port.) to advife with or take advice, to de- 
liberate upon or debate a matter; alfo take care of or provide 

' ¢ 


or. 

A Coxsutt [cenfulte, FP. confulta, Sp. and Ital. of confultus, 
L.] the fame as confultation ; but, is commonly taken with 
be in an ill fenfe, for fecret cabals of plotters againft the 

tate. 

A Consunta‘rion [F. confultaziene, It. confultacidn, Sp. 
of con/ultatio, L. J a confultihg or deliberating about matters 5 
elpecially of phyficians for the benefit of their patients. 

To Consunr as Author, is to fee what his opinion iy of the 
matter. 

Consutra’tiox [in Law] a writ, by virtue of which a cau- 
fe removed by prohibition from the ecclefiaftical court or Chrif- 
tim, to the kings court, is returned back again. 

Consu'Lrer [ gui conjulte, FP. confultatore, Wt. confultadir, 
Sp. of cca/ultor, L.] one who asks countel ot confults, ; 

Consu LTaTive, of or pertaining to confultation. 

To Consu'Me [eonjumer, F. confumare, It. conjumir, Sp. of 
conjuotere, 1..] to deltroy, walte or devour 3 to {pend or fquan- 
der away ¢ allo to walle or pine away ; to wear out, to decay or 
diminith. 

To Consu’MMate [confommer,F. confumare,lt, confumar,Sp, 
of confummatum, L.] to make perfedt, accomplith or finith, to 
—— or make an end of, ae 

SONSUMMATE [ con/ummatus, L.] compleat fe 
te, accomplifhed. Coy } iii 

ConsumMa’TIion [confommation, F. confumazione, It. con 
furacsin, Sp. of conjummatio, L.) a fulfilling, finithing, perfeét- 
ing, compleating ; allo an end. : 

*ConsumMMa'tuM [in Pharmacy] the juice of a hen cut in 
fmall pieces, drawn out by diftillatiun in Ba/nco Mariar ; {trong 
broth. L 

Consu'Mprion [con/omption, F. confumazione, It. confump~ 
tia, Sp. of con/wtptio, L.] a confuming or wailin i 
of provilions, Kanhisle t ee. 3 lie ns 

_Consu MPT ION [con/omption, F. econ(vmazione, It. tonfump. 
cion, Sp. of confumptio, L.) (with Phyfician:) the wafting or de- 
cay of the body, by reafon of defeét or nourifhment, and particu- 
larly of the mefcular fleth ; frequently attended with a fever, and 
diltinguithed intofeveral kinds, according to its various caules and 
parts it effects, &"e, 

Consu’Mrrive, that either is a€tually in or inclined to acon- 


fumption. 
Consu’Mprivennss? [of confempris,L.) wafting condition 
Consu’MTivEN Ess oF quality. ' 
Consurre'crion, a rifing up of many together for the fake 


of reverence. L. 
Consu'rie [con/wtilis, L.] that'is fowed together. 
Consu'TurE Secrsn cy a fowing together. 
To Conta’sutate [ contabulatum, Lat. ] to floor with 


ConTasuta‘Tion, a flooring, a faltening of boards and planks 
together, L. , tos 
Co’xtacr [contatto, It. contafe, Sp. contafas, L.) touchin 
— » the relative flate of two things that touch 
other, om : 
Contact [with Mathematicians) is when one Line, Plane or 
Body is made to touchanother, the Parts which do thus’ touch, 
are called the Points of Contaét, 
Conta’cTion [¢ontafus, L.) a touching. 
Conta’cion [F. centagione, It. contagidn, Sp. of contagio, 
L.] the fame with an infeétion, the fpreading or catching ot a 
dileafe.s as when it is communicated or transferred from one bod 
to another, by certain efluvia’s or fteams emitted or: fent forth 
from the body of the difeafed perfon. 
ConTacion, has been emblematically reprefented by a Mai- 
den, young, but meager and pale, in a mean and.mournfull Gar- 
ment, holding in one Hand a Walnut-branch, and Jaying her 
other Hand on a frightful Bafilisk, breathing it's Infection on a 
Wretch which lies languid and half dead at her Feet. - 


Contacio'sx 2 [comtagiewx, F. contagio/s, It. and Sp. of con- 
. Conta’cious tagisfas, L.] full ot contagion, infectious, 
apt to infect. 


* Conra’ctousnass, infectioufnels,: : 

To Contain [contenir, F. contenere, It. centener, Sp. of 
comtinere, = to hold, to keep in, to comprehend ¢ to refrain 
= keep back, to bridle or keep within bounds; to curb or 


To 
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To Conra’mtnate [contaminer, F, contaminare, It. eonta- 
minar, Sp, of contaminare, L.] to pollute, violate, defile. 

Contra minateD [ontaminatus, L.) defiled, polluted. 

ContaMixa TION [F. comtaminazione, It. comtamtinaciia, 
Sp. of contarrinatie, §.. | defilement, pollution ; and moft pro- 
perly that of the marriage-bed. 

Conte MERATED [fcatemcratat, L.] violated. 

To Conre’mn (comtemnere, L.} to delpife, feorn or flight s 
to fet at nought, to make no account of. 

To Conre’MPLate [ comterspler, F. contemplare, It. cone 
templar, Sp. of contenplatum, L.} to behold or view, to take a 
full view of 3 alfo to confider ferioufly, to mufe or meditate 
upon, . 

Conrenrta'tion [F. comtemplazione, It. contemplacitn Sp. 
of contemplatio, L.] anatt of the mind, whereby it applies it {elf 
to confider, reflect on, &c. any thing. 

ContemPcation [in Metaphyfichs] is defined to be the pre- 
ferving of an idea or conception which is brought into the mind, 
for fome time attually in view. 

Conte MPLATIVE [ contemplatif, Fi comtemplatizve, It. and 
Sp. of contemplativus, L.) given to contemplation. 

ConTe'MPLATIVELY, with contemplation. 

CoxTeMPLATives, Friers of the Order of St, Mary Mazda- 
Jen, who wore black Upper-Garments over white ones, 

Conte’MPORANY @ [ ¢ontemporain, F,  contemporanco, Ital. 

ConTre’MPORARY §  comtersporanco, Sp. of contempsraneus, 
or contemporarius, L.) that lives at one and the fame time ; that 
is of the lame age or ftanding with another. 

ConTe’MPLABLE [contempladilis,L.) that may be meditated 
on; openly to be feen. 

ConTe’mPorariness [of contemporarius, L.] the being at 
the fame time, 

Conte’MPLATIVENESS [of contemplatious, L.] addictednels 
to contemplation, : 

Conte’ spora [contemporalis, L.] of the fame time. 

ConTEMPORA NEOUS oor toy F. contemporanco, Tt of 
conterrporarius, Le) living both at the fame time, or in the fame 
age. 
 Conre’urr [contemprus, L.] feorn, difdain, defpite. 

Conre’Mpriace [F. contempribilis,L.) that deferves to be 
contemned, fcorned or flighted, mean. bafe, vile. 

Contempripi'Lity [contemptibilitas, L.] contemptible- 
nels. 

Conts’MPTInLENess @ defervingnefs to be defpifed, mean- 

Conte’MrTisLeness § nels, vilencfs. 

Conte’mpripey, dildainfully, f{eornfully. 

Cone metuous [eonre ew L.] fcornful, &c. 

Conte’MPrvousty, tcornfully, &c. 

Conre’meTuousness? [ of comtemprtusfus, L.) {cornfulnefs, 

ConTe’MTUOUSNESs difdainfulnefs. 

To Conte nw [ecuteader, Sp. contendere, It. and L.] to ftri- 
ve, to quarrel, to dip..te. ae 

Conte'’nement [Old Law Term] a frechold Land 
that lies to a Man’s Dwelling-houfe, that is in his own occupa- 
tion. 

Conte’xement [O/d Law], the countenance, credit or re- 
putation a perfon has with and by reafon of his free-hold;_ac- 
cording to Spe/man, &c. it fignifies what is neceliary for the fup- 

rt and maintenance of men according to their feveral qualities, 
conditions or {tates of life. 

Conte’Nston, great effort, united endeavour, L. 

Conte's [F. contento, It. Sp. and Port. comtemtus, L.) fat- 
isfied, well pleafed with what one has. 

Content [contentement ,F. contents, It. and Sp, comtentatio, 
L.] contentednefs, fatisfaétion of mind, 

onTENT [contestum, L. J] the Compafs or Extent of a 


Context [in Geometry] is the area or folidity of any furface 
or bets mealured or ellimated in {quare or folid inches, feet 


or yar 


onteNnt, a Liquor made with grated Ginger-bread, Milk, 


’ &e. 

_ Comrent [in Trafick ] the wares contained in any veffel, 
cask, bale, &e. ; 

To Content [comtenter, F.] to pleafe, fatisfy. 

Conrenta't1ON? [contentucio, L.] contentednefs, fatisfac- 

CoNnTEN TMENT $ tion or eafinets of mind, 

ContexTMENT, was by the Ancients emblematically de- 
ferib'd by a Woman fitting in a Hermit’s Cell, meanly clad, but 
of a pleafant Afpeéts reaching with one Arm towards Heaven, 
and with the other Hand pointing with Contempt at Crowns 
and Scepters, which fhe fpurns from her. 

Conte’nren [comtentus, L.] fatisfied. 
_ A Contentep @ind ig a continual Feat. Lat. Conter- 
tus abundet. HG, ter fich geniigen laetst, der hat genug. 
( He who is fatisfy'd has enough.) And {0 the Fr. On ¢/? bew- 
reux, qnand on eff conteat, And the It, Chi 2 contento ¢ felice. 
(He who is fatisty'd is happy.) Nature requires fo finall a Mat- 


CO . 
ter for its Satisfaétion, that moft Men are the caufe of their own 
Difcontent. We form imaginary Wants in our Minds, prevail 
upon our-felves to believe them real, and then lofe the Fruirion 
ef what we have, by perplexing our-felves for what we in Rea- 
lity don't want, and (which makes it the more unrealonable) ofte 
en for what we know we can never obtain. 

ConTENTEDLY, patiently, without murmuring, 

Conte’xtepness [comtentement, F. cantentatio, L.) fatis- 
faction of mind. 

Conte’ntFut, full of content; alfo appeafing. 

Conre’ntion [F. comtenzione, It. contenciin, Sp. contentio, 
L.) ftrife, debate, difpute, quarrel, &c. 

Churchmen’s Conrenxrion tg the Debvilg barbed, 

H. G. Der Priefer Gesaenck if des Ceufels Feehlocken, 
(Jubilee.) Hiftory fournifhes us with but too many Initances of 
the Truth of this Proverb, in the Wars and Defolutions of who- 
le Nations and Empires occafion’d by the Contention of Priefts, 
as well before as finee the Eitablifhment of the Chriflian Reli- 
gion. Not to mention the Effeét of them in private Families, 
which likewife affords the common Enemy a very plentiful 
Harvett. 

Conre’stious FurifdiAicn [inLew) aCourt or Judge wha 
has a Power to judge and determine differences between contend- 
ing Parties. 

Conre’ntious [contentiofus, L.] quarrelforn, litigious. 

Conre'nTIousty, litigioufly. 

Conte’ntlousness [ot contentionx, F. contentiofus,L ] con- 
tentious humour. 

Coxte’nTLess, dilcontented, unfatisfied, 

Conre'nrs [contenta, L..) the matters contained in a book, 
chapter, letter, cask, veilel, chelt, &c, 

SONTE’RMINAL [conterminalis, L.] near to the bounds. 

Conterra’Neous [ conterranews, L.] of the fame Coun- 


Conre’aminous [romterminut, L.] bordering near or upon. 
To Conresr [csmrejter,F. contefuri, L.] to contend, quar- 
rel hod or wrangle about. 
onTEsT, but lap no Clagers. Sp. Porfar, mar xo ape/- 
tar. Wagering the younger Brother of Gaming, is a very a 
nicious, as well as ridiculous Folly. It often tets the beg of 
Friends at Variance ; and tho’ it mayn’t fo often break out into 
prefent open Contention and Quarelling as it's elder Brother, it 
caufes Heart-burning, Envy and Malice, and is frequently at- 
tended with as fatal confequences. Even that which is generally 
accounted the moft innocent of Wagering, for a Bottle, or a 
Sum to be fpent.if itends in Friendfhip generally ends in Drunk. 
ennefs; Wagers are feldom {pent alone. 
Co'nresr [contefle, F. contefa, It.) controverfy, difpute. 
Conte’stase, that may be controverted or contended for, 
difputable, F. 
ConTe'stasLeNness, liablenefs to be contefted. 
~ Conre’sren [contyfi, F. conteftatus, L.) difputed. 
Contesta’rion, contelting, contention, itrife, F. of L. 
' Co’nrext [conmtextus, L. ] a portion of holy writ, which 
= or follows the fentence a munilter takes for the ground of 
is fermon. 
Conre’xture [F. of coatextura,Sp. and L.) the joining 
together or framing of a difcourfe, or auy other thing, 
Conricna tion [with Architeéts) the laying rafters together, 
flooring, L. . 
- Conticu'iry «2 [ contiguité, PR. contiguitas, L.] the 
» Conti’aevousNess touch of two diltant bodies, nearnefs 
pre as- when the furface of one body touches an- 
other. 
Conti’avous [ contign; F. contigus, It. and Sp. of con- 
tiguws, L,] touching or that is next, very near, clofe, adjoin- 
in 


Z. 

Cowricuous Angles, fee Angles. 

Coxti’cuousness, nearnels, clofenels. ; 

Co'nrinence 2 (Continence, P. Continenza, It. Consinen- 

Co'wrinency §  cia,Sp. of Comtinentia, L.) the abttaining 
from unlawful pleafures ; alfo challity, temiperance, F 

Co’ntinent [F. comtinente, It. andSp. of comtinens, L.] 
abftaining from unlawful pleafures, &e. : 

ConTINENTLY, moderately. ‘ 

Co'ntTinentness [continentia, L. caer 

ConTINENT [F. continent, It. of continems, L.) (with Geo- 
grapbers) is agreat extent of land, which comprehends feveral 
regions and kingdoms not feparated by the Sea. 

Continent Cau/e of a Diffemper is that caufe on which 
the difeafe depends fo immediately, that it continues jult as long 
as that remains; thus when a fone flicks in the ureters, it is the 
continent caufe of the teppage of urine. 

* Continent Fever, is one which forms its courfe, or goes on 
to a crifis, without either intermiflion or abatement. 

Conti’ncence 2 [Centingene,F. Contingenza, It. Conti« 

Conti'ncencr géncia, Sp. J] a cafualty, accident or 
uncertain event that comes by chance. 2 

[ON- 
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Cosrixornr [F. comtingente, It. and Sp. of contingers, L.J 
that may or may not happen. 

Contr xcentLy, cafually. : 

Conri’ncentness [contingence, F. contingentia, L.) contin- 
ency. 

Contincent [with Mathemat.) a Tangent. a 

Coxtincent Line finDialling) 1s a line tuppofed to arile from 
the interfection of the plane of the dial, with the placo of the 
equinogtial, fo that the hour lines of the dial, and the hour cir- 
clee do mutually cut one another. ihe 
- Contincent Use [in Lew] fuch an ule as by the limitation 
may or may not happen to veli or put into poffediion of the lands 
or tenements. 

Coxtincents [comtingentia, L.] ¢afualties, things that hap- 
pen by chance. 

CONTINGENTS 
gents. 
CowTiNcenT, the quota of money,&¢, that falls to any Per- 
fon upon a divifion. =) 

Future Contincent [with Logicians] a conditional propofi- 
tion that may or may not happen according as circumilances 
fall out. : 

Conti'xvat [continuel, F. continuo, It. and Spe of comtinuus, 
L.] that is without intermiffion. : 

ContinvaL Claim [in Common Law] a_ Claim, made 
to Land or any other Thing from Time to Time, within 
every Year and Day 3. when it cannot be attained by the Party 
that has a Right to it without apparent Danger, as of being 
— or kil = 

ONTI'NUALLY, etually, conflantly. p 

Comrr'avaLnses | Cal cansiaue’, F. continans, L. ) the being 
continual, ; 

Conrinvat Fever, is a Fever which fometimes remits or 
abates, but never perfeétly intermits ; that is to fay, the Patient 
js fometimes better, but never abfolutely free from the Dit- 
temper. a a . 

Coxti’xuance [continwonza,'t. continuatio, L.) lahtingnefs, 
length or duration of time. / ; 

Coxtrinuance [in the Civil Law] a Prorogation, 7. ¢& a 
Putting off of the ‘Trial. ; : 

Conrinvance (Common Law) is the fame with Prorogation 
in the civil, as continuance till the next aflizes. 

Continuance ofa Writ or Aédtion, is trom one term to an- 
other, in a cafe where the Sheriff has not returned or executed a 
former writ, iffued out in the faid a¢tion. 

Continuance of Ajijeo, if a Record in the Treafury be al- 
ledg’d by one Party, and deny'd by the others aCertiorari thall 
be {ued to the Treafurer and Chamberlain of the Exchequer: who 
if they certify not that the faid Record is there; or likely to be 
in the Tower ; the King hall fend to the Juftices, repeating the 
certificate, and will them to continue the Ajji/e. : 

Continua’ xvo [in Law] a Term uled when the Plainciff 
would recover Damages for feveral Trepaffes in one and the fame 
Aétion, for Damages may be recovered for divets Tre(pailes in 
one aftion of ‘Trepafs, by laying the firit with a Coutinwands for 
the whole Time. 

» Conti’nuative, canfing continuance, » : 

Contixva’tion [F, continuazione, It, continuaciin, Sp. of 
continuatie, L.) the Laiting of a Thing without Intermiflion. 

Continua’ro [in Muck Books] fignifies te;continue or hold 
ona found or note in an equal ftrength or manner; or to conti- 
noe a Movement in an equal Degree of Time all the Way, 

Conrixva’ror, one who continues or carries on an Aft 
fair. . 
To Conti'nve [ comtinuer, F. continuare, It. and L. conti- 
nuer, Sp.) to purfoe or carry on 5 to prolong, to preferve or 
hold on ; to abide or laf. 

Conri’xven Bafis {in Mufick] the fame as thereugh 
Bafis, {0 called becaule it goes quite through the Compo- 


fition. 
Continven Thorough Ba/s (in Mufick] is that which con- 
tinues to or oaeente both daring the recitatives and to fuf- 
tain the chorus. . - es - 
Continued Proportion [in Arithmetick ] is that where the 
confequent of the firit Ratie is the fame with the antecedent of 
the fecond, as 3, 6, 4, 8. ; 
Continue Body, a Body whofe Parts are no ways di 


[ with Mathematicians ] the fame as Tan- 


Continvep — [continuum, L.) that whofe Parts are 
fo joined infeparately or united together, that it cannot be diftin- 
guilhed where one begins and the other Ends. 
Conrinvepwy, at all Times. 
Coxtinu'itas, the conneétion of folid bodies, Z. . 
Continuity [conpinuité, F. continuita, It. continuidad, Sp. 
of continuitas, L.] the connexion or joining together of the ieve- 
ral Parts of a Thin 
Conrinulty [with Sw 


y sea es when the Parts of a Body 
are all whole and entire, without being divid . 
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Coxtivu’iry [Mathematical] is merely imaginary and fiéi- 
tious, in that it fuppotes real or phydical Parts where there are 
none, 

Costinurry Poyiral, is firidily that fate of two or ‘more 
Parts or Particles, whereby they appear to adhere or conftitute 
one uninterrupted quantity or Continuwe - 

Conti'xuo [in Mijick Books] fignifies thorough, as Bafa 
tontinve, the continual or thorough Bats, Sead. 

oe Bady, a Body whole Parts are no ways di- 
vided. : 

Conti’nuum. Sec Comtinzed Quantity, 

ConioKe, a counting-table or lerjptore 

Conto'rston [+F. and Sp. comtorjione, Ital. of contertio, L.} 
a wrenching, wreiling or pulling awry, 

_Conrorsion [with Svrgeen:) is when a bone is fomewhat 
disjointed though not intirely, a {prain, or the wrelting a mem- 
ber of the body out of its natural fituation: 

Conto’rxten [eoatertis, L.] wreathed, 

Conro’areousness, wreathedne!s. 

Conrou’r, the outline, circumierence or compafs, F. 

Contour [in Painting &c.) the outline or that which termi- 
nates and defines a igure, it makes what we call che draught of 
defign. 

Conrovr [in Architefure 

that of a baie, cornice, &e. 
_ Contourne’ [in Heraldry) fignifies a Bealt fland- 
ing or running with his Face to the finilter Side of 
the Efeutcheon 5 being always fuppofed to leok to 
the right if not otherwite expre(s'd, as in the Ef 
cutcheon annexed, 

Coxtou Rniaten [with Aetigvaries] a ten 
of Caraga aa th a kind of roca nes nie phe 
acircle on each fide 3 the figures having icare i 
compared with true medians pital: diene) 

Conrra, or Cosater, isa Latin Prepofiti di 
polition of Englith words for againit. te ee 

Contra dntijcion (with Aitrelogers] is the degiee and minue 
te in the ecliptick oppotite to the dutijeion, 

—— RABAND Goods 3 [ Comtrehande, F. Contrabands, 

CONTRABANDED Good; It. and Sp.] fuch as are prohi- 
bited by Aét of Parliament to ve brought oat: 
of this i other Nations. s eo Peco ee 

To Conrra’cr [contrafer, F. contrattare It. coutratir,Sp. 
centratar, Port. of contractyt, L.} to make a contract, to cove- 
nant, to article} to abridge or fhorten, to draw together ; to 
a —— an t habit or difeate, c 

-o’nTRACT [F. Coatratte. Ite Contrato, Sp. Co 

Port. of Cemtrafus, L.} a covenant, bargain or cena. 
mutual confent of two or more parties, Who promile or oblige 
themfelves voluntarily to do fomething, pay a fum of money or 
the like ; adecd, inftrument or articles in writing. 

Good Contract [in Law ] a covenant or syrcement with e 
lawful caufe or confideration, as when a fum of money is given 
for the leafe of a manour, &'¢, or where oue thing is given for 
another, which is called Quid pro gus, 

Bad or nude Contract [in Low] where a man promifes to 
pay to fhillings and alterwards Tefuies to do it, no Aion will be 
againit him to recover it, becaufe the promi!? was no contract; 
but a bare promife; but ifany ching, the’ Gut the walue of two 
pence, had been given for the ten jhillings, ic hed been a good 
contract, 

Conrracta‘rion Hex/e, a place where contraéts or agree- 
ments are made for the promotion of trade. 

Conrara’CrepNess, a being shortened, fhortmefs. 

Conrra‘criave [in Aestemy) aterm applied to fach mut 
cles and parts of the body, as are ur may he contraéted. ras 

Contra’cTipteness [of contracter,F. contsadtam,L.] ca- 
pablenefs of being contracted 

Contaa'’cTice Force, is fuch a body as when extended has 
a property of drawing it felf up again to the fame dimenfion, that 
it was in before the extenfion. 

Contra‘crion [F. contraziene, Ital. of contradic, L.] a 
drawing together, a making fhort; allo a fhrinking up. 

Contaacrion [with Legicrans ) a method by which the 
thing reducing abridges that which is reduced, ast je -argument 
of poems, or the contents of chapters. 

Sowrnaction Lin Phyjicks] is the | diminithing the 
extent or dimenfions of a bodys; or a bringing of its parts 
clofer to each other ; upon which it becomes heavier, harder, 


] the outline of any member, as 
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Contraction [in Grammar] the reduction of two vowels 
or fyllables into one. 4 

Contraction [Anatomy] the fhrinking up of a fibre, or an 
affemblage of fibres, arn pe ae eis 7 

Contracture [contrafera, L, in ArcbiteSure) is the mak- 
ing of pillars {mall about the top. 

Contracture [with Surgeons] a contraction of the back, 
hand, Ge. made by degrees. 

To 
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To Contrant'et [contredire, Fe contraduire, Te, contrade 
tir, Sp. of contradicere, L.) to oppoie the afiertion of another, 
to gainfay. 

Conrranr'ction [F. contraddizionz, It. coutradiciin, Sp. 
of contrasifio, L.J a contrariety of words and fentiments, a 
gainfaving, a tpecies of direct oppolition, wherein the thing is 
direétly oppotcd to another. 

Contrapt’crious, fullof contradictions, apt to contradict. 

Conrranveriousness? [of eontracidis, LJ aptnels, Se. 

Conrranpl'croriness § to contradict. 

Conrraoteror [in Low] one who has a right to contra- 
dict or cainfuy. 

Contravl’crory [ contraditterio, It. contraditeri¢, Sp.) 
which contradiéts itfelf or implies a contradiétion, 

Contrapicrory Pripyitions [in Legit] are fuch as con- 
fill of an upivesfal and a particular, of which one affirms and 
the other denies, fo that if one of them be afirmatire che other 
fall be wegatioe, if one be wniverfal, the other thall be perti- 
exlur. 

Coxtranpi'crory Oppafticn [with Legieians) ts the contra- 
riety of two propofitions buth in quantity and quality. 

Contravisti’scrion [of contra and dijindtiz, L.) a di- 
Ringuithing on the other fide, or in oppalition to. 

To Conrravisrirncutsia fofevatraand difingwere, L.J to 
diftinguath on the contrary or other fide, &'e 

Coxnrra-espaLier, a politide or pole-hedge in a garden. 

Conwrara‘erio, acounterfciting, L. 

Conrrari'ssure [with Surgeons} a fracture in the skull, 
when the part ftruck remains whole, and the oppofite part is 
cleft. 

Contra formam collationis, awrit lying, where aman has 
given perpetual alms to any religious houle, holpital, &e. and 
the governour hasalicnated lands contrary to the intent of the 

- donor, LZ. 

Conrra formam feoffiimenti, a writ lying for the heir of a 
tenant infeofied of certain lands or tenements, by charter of 
feofinent!of a lord, to make certain fervices and fuits to his 
court, and is afterwards ditlrained for more than is in the faid 
charter, Le 

Conrra Hirmsnical Proportizn [in Mufick] that relation 
of three terms, wherein the diference of the fir? and /econd 
is to the ditlcrence of the jecomd and third, as the third isto 
the fro 

Co'xwratnpica’tions [with Péy/] divers mptoms or 
figns in a dileale, the confideration of which dilfuades them 

from ufing fuch a particular remedy, when other fymptozs 
induce them ro. it. 

Co's eRe Manpa’ti0 placiti, a term which feems to fig- 
nily a rerpiting or allowing the defendant further time to an- 
fiers an imparlance or countermauding what was ordered be- 
fore, Lat, ; 

Contramu'ne [contremur, F. contramurs, Sp.) (in Fortif- 
ection) a lise out-weli built before another partitior-wall, or 
abou the m.in wall ot a city, Ee, to ftrengthen it, fo that it 
may not reveive any damage from the adjacent buildings. 

ConTRAN I TEeNcY (of comtra and mteas, LL.) a refitting 
againit oppovtion, 

CONTR a v%08I'TION [comtrapofcione, It. contrapsicisn, Sp. of 
L.} a putting againtt. 

Conrearositton [with Logi¢ians] an altering of the whole 
fubject into the whole predicate; and ¢ contra, retaining both 
the fame quantity and the fame quality ; but altering the terms 
from Finite to Infinite; as every man is am animal; therefore 
every thing that 1s an aniwal is not aman’ : 

Coxtra’rients, barons who took part with Thomas carl 
of Ecneafer agamtt King Edward I 

Contrariety [contraricté, F. contraricta, It. contrarie- 
dad, Sp. of eentrarietas, L.] oppofition, difareement. 

Conrra’ries [withLogicsans) ae when one thing is oppofed 
toanother, as light to darkur(i, frobt to blindness, 

Contra’ Kity, contradidorily. 

Contra’riness [contrariste, F.] contrariety. : 

Contra’ry (controire, F. contrario, It. and Sp, of contra. 
rivt, 1.) oppofite things are faid to be contrary, the natures or 
quslities of which are abjolucely different, and which deltroy 
ore another, 

Contrary lege'd Hyperbola, one whofe legs are convex to- 
wards contrary parts, and run contrary ways. 

Contra’st [contrajte, F. contraito, It. cantrijte, Sp.) a dif- 
ference, anoppufition, L. ath 

Contrast [in Painting, &c.} fignifies an oppofition or dif 
ference of pofition, attitude, &¢. of two oF more figures to 
m ke a Variety in the defign, as when in a group of three figures 
one appears before, another behind, the other uudeways. 

To Conrra’st [ comtrafer, F) (with Archite®s) is the a- 
voiding the repetiuon of the fame thing, in order to pleafe by 
variety. ’ 

Well Contara’sten Figures [in Painting and Sculpture} are 
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fuch as are lively and exprefs the motion proper to the defign of 
the whole piece or of any particular grovge. 

Conrrar Weel [in Chetwork, &e.J that which is next to 
the crown wheel, the teeth and huop of which lic contrary to 
thote of other wheels. 

Costra Tenor [in Mujict] is the counter-tenor, Ttr/. 

ConrravaLta’rion [ contrevallation, FL contravadlscione, 
Tt. contravalacin, Sp.] (in Fortifeaticn) or line of contravallas 
tion, is a trench guarded with a parapet, ufadly cat round 
about a place by the betiegers, to (cure them(elves on that fide, 
and to top the {allies of the garrifon. 

To Coxtrave'ne [eoatrevenir, F. contraventr, Sp. contra 
eenire, Te. and L.] to att contrary to in agreement, to infringe 
or break an agreement or law. 

Conrrave’ntion [comtrecention, Fo contravenzione, Wt. come 
travencion, Sp.) a contravening, infringement, Ge. a failure in 
a man of perlorming or difchazging his word, obligation duty, 
or the laws and cuftoms of the place: fimetimes it is uted to 
fignily the non-execution of an ordinance or edict, and fuppofed 
to he only the efleét of negligence or ignorance. 

ContRa-ve'ava, a plant in the #%/?-fedies much ufed with 
others in counterpoiions, and which diltillers with us ule in 
firong waters, 

Co'nTrecHancen [in Mers2/ry)} or as it is mol 
commonly written counterchanged, is ufed when any 
fic: or charge is divided or parted by any line or 
lines of partition confilting all interchangeably of the 
tindlures, as in the efcutcheon annexed. 





Conrre-compoxe’ [in Heraldry] or Counter. 
: compare, is when the ficute is compounded In two 
~—-\y Paties, as in the elcutcheon annexed, 





Contar-ermine [in Heraitry] fignifies con- 

trary to ermine, being a black field with white 

2 {pots, as ermine is a white field with black fpots3 
and fome writers call this ermines; fer efeutcheon. 


Contreétescarteve’ [in Heraltrs] Senifies connter-quars 
tered,.and denotes the efeutcheon a‘ter fcing quartered to have 
each quarter again divided imotwo, fo that there may be faid 
(tho’ improperly) to be eight quarters, or divifiéns, F. 

Conrrerace’ {in Heraliry] fignifices what we call Barry per 
Pale counterchanged, F. 

Coxrre-parce’ [in Hera/dry] is when an efeutcheon is 
divided into 12 pales, parted per Fit, the two colours being 
counterchanged fo, that the upper are of one coluur or metal, 
and the lower of another, F 

Co'stre-potence’ [in Heraliry] or potent 
counter. Potent is counted a furr as well as gure 
and erssine; but compoted of {uch pieces as reprefent 
the tops of crutches called in Freed potences, and 
u in o/d Englif> potents, and fome have called it Vary 
Cuppe and Vary Taft, as in the cfeutcheon. 

Co’nrrerotnre’ [in Heraldry] is when 
two chevrons in one efcutchcon meet in the 
points, the one rifing as ufual from the bafe, 
and the other inverted fetting from the chief, fo 
that they are counter or oppofise one to the 
other in the points, as in the figure. ‘They may alfo be coun- 
terpointed the other way, # ¢ when they are founded upon 
the fides of the fhield, and the points meet that way, 
which we call counter-pointed in Fe, and the French contre- 
pornté in fafee. 

Conrreque’ve d° bironde [in Fortification] i.e. the esunter 
Jwalliw-tatl, isan outwork in the form of a fingle tenail, being 
wider next the place or at the gorge thanat the head or towards 
the country, and in this it is contrary to the /wallomesail or 
queue d’bironde, this laft being widelt at the head, FB 

Contre-rems [in Fencing] a pals or thruit made without 
any advantage, or to no purpote > alfo any fraitlefs attempt, F, 


A eh Conrnrevar’re [in Heraldry] is reprefented asin 
J the efeutcheon annexed. 











Contrecta’Tion, a touching or handling, L, 

ConrarsutTary, that pays contribution, Z, 

To Conran‘aure [contribuer, F. Contridwire, It. eontribuir, 
Sp. centriéuere, L.) to give fomething with others; to conduce, 
to avail, to help. . 

Conrrinu'rion [F. comtributione, It. ‘Contrigscion, Sp. of 
contrisutio, L.] a joint giving of money or fuppply towards any 
bufinels of importance, ’ 

Military ConTRIBUTION, an impofition or tax paid by 

3 F : trentier 
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Frontier countries to fave themfelves from being plundered by the 
m * 
aeConree BuTIVONE facienda, a writ lying where feveral 
perfons are bound to one thing, yet the whole burden is put 
upon one, this writ isto oblige allto bear an equal fare of the 
charge. 

Contr inuTionsHtp, 
contribution ittell, 

Conrar’nuton [contribvant, F. 
towards the doing of lomething, L. 

Conrai'sutory [gai contribue, F, contridutorivs, L.) belong- 
ing to contribution. 

Contrista’ TION, amaking fad, L. 

Conrri'te [contret, F. contrita, It, and Sp. of eontritus, 
L.] properly worns_ bruited. - 

Conrrits (in Theslegy} forrowful, very penitent for fins and 
tran{greifions againft the law of God. . 

Conrri'tiox ( F. comtrizione, It. centriciin, Sp. of 

Contri’taness§ e2ntritie, L.) a true and fincere forrow 
for fin, proceeding from love to God, more than fear of punifh- 
ment. 

ConTri'vance (of contronver, F.] device, ingenuity 

Contai'vemeNT § in contriving. 

To Conrar've [comtrouver, F.) to invent, to devife or ima- 
gine, to plot. ; 

To Contro’e [eontroler, F.] to examine an account, to over- 
look, to difprove, to cenfure, to find faule with. 

Coxtrott, check, cenfure, contradiétion ; alfo a regilter or 
book wherein a roll is kept of other regifters. 

Contro’LLer [controdewr, F.] an officer who keeps a roll of 
the accounts of other inferior ofhcers; alfo an overfecr; alio a 
reformer of manners. 

Coxnrronter [of the King's Hexfe] an officer at court who 
has power to allow or dilallow the charges of purfuiyants, mef- 
fengers, purveyors, &¢, as alfo the controlling of all defaults and 
mijcarriages of the inferior officers. 

Controtier of the Hamper, an officer in Chancery, who 
in term time attends daily on the Lord Chancellor or Lord Kee- 
per, takes all things fealed from the clerk of the Hamper in jJea- 
thern bags, enters dowa the number and effects of the things fo 
received in a book with the duties belonging to the king, &¥e. 

Conrarotter fof the Mint] an officer whofe butinels is to 
fee that the money be pzid to the jutt affize, to overlook and con- 
trol} the officers in cafe of any defaults. 

Conrroter [of the Navy) an officer whofe bufineli is to 
attend and controll all payments of wages, to know the market 
rates of all flores pertaining to fhipping, to examine and audit 
all treafurers, vittuallers and flore-keepers accounts, 

Controrrer [of the Pel! ] an officer in the Excheguer, 
who keeps 2 controllment of the pell of 7g and goings out. 

Controtrer [of the Pipe] an officer of the Exchequer, who 
writes fummons to the fheriff to gather the farms and debts of 
the pipe, and alfo keeps a controllment of the fame. 

Conrrotter General, an officer of the artillery. 

ContTro'ciersair, the office of acontroller. 

Contro’tment [of ‘ontroler, F.) the controlling. 

Conrro’ver [of controuver, F ) a forger of falfe news, 

ContTrove’asiat, of or pertaining to controverfy. 

ConTROVE'RSIALNESS, controverted natare of circum- 


a fociety of contributors, alfe the 
} one that gives or does 
\ 


COS. 
ConTROVE'RSIOUS loner ey L.] full of controverfy. 
Co’xtroversy (controverse, F. controverfia, It. Sp. and L.) 
debate, difpute, variance. ; 
To Controve'rt [of contra, again and vertere, L. to turn] 
to difpure or argue againtt. 
Contu Ma‘cious [contumaz, Sp, of contumax, L.] ftubborn, 
felf-willed, obflinate. rebellious. 
ContuMaciousNess, ftubbornnefs; tho" only to fignify a 
yefufal of appearance in acourt of juitice. 
Co'ntumacy [contumace, F. of comtumacia,Sp. and L,} 
ftubbornnefs, obftinacy, rebellion, particularly in refufing to ap- 
in a court of juftice when fummoned. 
ContuMs'Lious [contumeliofo, lt.and Sp. contumeliofus, L.] 
hful, affrontive, abufive. 
Contume’Liouswess [ of comtumeliofus, L. ] reproachful- 


Contu'’MELY ceamarsg It. Sp. and L.] abufe, affront, re- 
proach, fcurrilous language. ’ 

Contu’szp [of contu/us, L.] bruifed. 

Conxru’siow [F. and Sp. of comtuffo, L.] a beating or brui- 
fing 5 alfo a blunting. 

Contu’ston [of the Skull] is when the skull-bone is fo hurt, 
that tho’ no fratture appears outwardly, yet it is feparated from 
the whole on the infide. 

Contusiox [with Chysifs] a pulverizing or reducing into 
powder, by pounding in a mortar, 

Conru’ston [ with Surgeons] a bruife which divides the 
contiguity of parts in bones or ficlh, or a bruile either by a fall 
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Or Wow, fo that though the skin appears whole, yet the fichh is 


broken, 

Convare'scence 2? [F. convale(cenza, It. convalecincia, Sp. 

Convare’scency § of convalescere, L.] a recovery of health 
alfo that {pace of time from the departure of a dilcale, to the 
recovery of ftrength which was loft by it. 

Convate'scence [convalesecrs, L.} recovering, amending. 

Coxvan Livy (Lidiwm convallivm, L.) a lily of the valleys, 
or May lily, 

Conve'’nawie (Law Term} agreeable, convenient, F. 

To Conve'xe [comvenire, L.) to meet or come together, to 
aflemble ; alfo to call together. 

Coxve’niexce 2 [conzvenance, P. convenierca It. ecnve- 

Conve'niency § xiincia, Sp. of covpenientia, L.) advan- 
Cage, cafe; fitnefs, agrecablene!s, futtablene!s, 

Convestency [in Archite@urc) isthe difpofing the feveral 
parts of a building fo, that they may not obltruét one another. 

Convs'’ntent [comvestente, It. Sp. and Port. of ssnvesiens, 
L.J fit, feafonable, fuitable. 

CONVENIENTLY, Suitably, agreeably, feafonably, without 
trouble. 

Conva’NtentTNess [esnoenientia,L.) convenience. 

A Co’svent EF. Convents, It. and Sp.) a monallery or re- 
ligious houfe. 

Co’nventicie [Comventicule, F. Conventicole, Vt. Conves- 
ticals, Sp. of Conventiculurt, L.} a little private allembly for re- 
ligious exercifes, a name firlt given to the meetings of Joln #%e- 
/-9, more than 300 years ago, but fince to the meetings of the 
Aunconformips, 

Conve'NT10, an agrcement or covenant, L. 

Convention [F. Convenzione, It. tho’ only in the litter 
fenfe, Conventio, L.)] an affembly of a kingdom, rc. allo a 
treaty, contrat or agreement between two or more parties. 

Conve'NTIONAL [ .omventional, F. of comventionaliz, L. J] 
pertaining to an aflembly or convention; allo done by agreement 
or according to feveral articles. 

Conventione, a writ that lies for any covenant in writing 
unpertormed, 

Conve’NTIONER, a member Of a convention. 

Conve’ytuat (Sp. concentael!, Fe conventuate, Tt.) pertaine 
ing to a convent, a¢aconventual church. 

Coxve'’xtvuacs, friers or nuns who live in a convent. 

Conve’acent? [ronvergens, L.] bowing or bending toge- 

Conve'roinc § ther. 

Convercent Lines [in Geometrs] are fach as continually 
approximate, or whole diltances becom lef and lefs. 

Conve’raine Rays? [ in Ogescts ] 

Convercenr Rays§ are thole rays A 
that iffue from divers points of an ob- 
jeét and incline towards one another, till 
at laft they meet and crofs, and then be- 
come diverging rays, as the rays A M 
BM are converging rays, which con. 
verge to the point M, and then diverge 
and run off trom cach other in the lines D 
MC MD. 

Converoine Hyperbola [Mathematicks] is one whofe con- 
eave legs bend in towards one another, and run both the fame 
Conve noinc Series [with Mathem. a method of approxima~ 
tion {till nearer and nearer towards the true root of any num 
ber or equation, even tho’ it be impoflible to find any fuch true 
roots in numbers, 

Conve'rsant [converfante, It, tho’ only in the fir fenfe. 
converfant, L.] keeping company with; allo well verlod or 
skilled in. 

Conve'asaBee, fociable, eafy, free of acce& or in converf> 
ion. 

: Conve’nsaBLeness [of converfer, F. converfari, L.} eaft- 
nefs of being converfed with, fociablene fs. 

Conversa BLy, fociably. 

Conversa’TION [F. Converfaxione, lt, Converjacion, Sp. of 
Converjatio, L.] difcourfe among perions, intercourle, beha- 
viour, fociety. 

ConversaT iow is emblematically reprefented by a youth of a 
fmiling pleafant afpeét, cloth'd in green; on his head a crown 
of laurel, In his right hand Mercurg's Caducens, twilted about 
with branches of myrtle and pomegranate, and on the top of it 
a human tongue : In his left hand a {croll on which is the words 
Fe Soli, Woe to bin who is alone. 


He is defcrib'd young, fmiling and pleafant, becanfe conver 
fation, that great Coneit of mankind, being defign'd for our In- 
ftruétion and improvement, ough« to be iprightly, apreeslsle and 
vigorous. The two branches denote mutual friend‘hip kept up 
by converfation, and the tongue expreffion of mind in company 
he Caduceus is a fymbol of wildom. 

Good Conversation, by an agreable woman looking upon 

which lies upon a table before hey, holding “ — 
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handa lighted eandle to give ‘light to another perfon who ftands 
by her, and in her other hand a branch of pomegranates. 

“ Pad CoxversaTion, by a difagrecable deformed woman, 
with flames p ing from her mouth, holding in her right 
handa noole, a ferpeat twining about her right arm, and at her 
fect a cat. 

Co’xverse, familiar difcourfe ; correfpondence, &e. 

Coxverse [in Geometry] a propofition is faid to be the con- 

. verfe of another, when after drawing a conclufion from fome- 
thing firft fuppofed, we proceed to fuppofe what had been before 
concluded, and to draw from it what had been fuppojed. 

Convease Direfion (in Alrology) is when a Significater is 
brought to the place of Promistors, by the motion of the highelt 
{phere, called Prismun mobile, contrary to the fjuccefiion of the 
figns. 

So Conve’ass (comverfer, F. esnverfare, It. tonverfar, Sp. 
and Port. conver/ari, L.) to diicourfe or talk familiarly withs to 
keep company or be familiar with. 

be that Converses not with @rm, knows nothing. 

Conversion , a turning, alteration or change 5 efpecially of 
manners from bad to goad- 

Conversion is iconologically deferih’d by a woman at years 
of difcretion, with her eyes lift up to the heaven, from whence 
proceeds a ray, bath'd in tears. Her arms s-crofs, and holding 
in one handa green ribband, on which the words, Ja te Do- 
sine fperavi dn thee O Lord, have been my hopes.) At her 
feet on one fide a hydra gaping, and on the other all manner of 
fplendid garments calt off and neglected, to fhew her being de- 
fpoil’d of all wordly affections, as her being naked denotes her 
purity: The reft is obvious and needs no explication. 

Conversion (F, and Sp. converjione, It, of converfie, L.) 
{with Dézines)is tuch a tarning to God or change that is wrought 
in every true penitent. 

Converston (in Military Affairs) is when foldiers are- 
ordered to prefent their arms to the enemy, who attack them in 
flank, whereas they are fuppofed before to be in front. 

Conversion of Propeftions (in Logick) is the changing the 
fubjeét into the place of the icate, and ¢ contra, ftill retain- 
ing the quality of the propofition. 

Conversion of Equations (with dlgebraifts) a icular 
manner of changing an equation, which is commonly done with 
the quantity fought or any member or degree if it is a fraction : 
the manner of doing it is by multiplying the whole number by 
the denominator of the fra¢tional part, and then omitting the 
denominators, the equation is continued in the numerators only ; 
as {uppote 

aace 
eee ak E b—-+4, then multiply all by d and it 


will ftand thus dz PE eb Me et 2 db. 

Conversion of Ratio’s [with Arithmeticians] is the compa- 
ing the antecedent with the difference of the antecedent and 
coufequent in two equal ratio's or proportions. As if there be 
the fame ratio of 3 to 4 asof 9 to 12, it is concluded, there is 
the fame ratio of 3 to 2, as of gto 6. 

Conversion (with Rbetoricians) a figure, the fame as Apo- 
Sfrrophi or the changing the fabjeét into the place of the predicate, 
and ¢ contra; but always retaining the fame quantity of propo- 
fitions, as every /iving creature is an animal, every animal is a 
diving creature. 

Conve'arsive, fociable, &c 

Conve’asty [in peg repli’ tranflatively ; as when two 
right lines are fuppofed to be parallel and another croffes them, 
it may be demonitrated that the alternate angles are equal; and 
fo it is equally true converfely, that if the alternate angles are 
equal, the lines which are crofied muft be parallel. 

To Conve'nt [convertir, F. and Sp. convertire, It. of con- 
vertere, L.] to turn or change ; alfo to employ money, &¢. to 
one's own profit or ule. 

To Convert [with Divines] is to bring a perfon to the 
profeflion of the true religion. 

A Co'nverr [Comverti, F. Comvertite, It. Convertide, Sp.) a 
perfon who is turn’d to the true religion. 

Conve'atisye [F. conzertibile, It. of convertibdilis, L.J 
changeable, that may be turned. 

Conve’aTisLeness? poflibility, &¢. of being changed or 

ConvertisrLity § turned. 

Co'nvex [convexe, F. conve si, It. of convexur, L.) bending 
down on every fide, like the heavens or the outfide of a globe, 
or any other round bodys or the external round part of any body 
oppolite to the hollow. 

Convex Glijits, are fuch asare oppofite to Comcave, thicker 
in the middle than at the edges; or properly {peaking, when 
their furface rifes up regularly above the plane of the aa and ¢ 
contra. "Thole glaffes are faid to be concave, when the furface 
finks down regularly, or with a regular crookedue(s below it ; fo 
that the fame glafs or other thing is oftentimes convex on the 
outfide and concave within. 


Convex Lens, iscither convex on both fides and call'd ¢en- 


‘ 
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vexe convex, or it is plain on one fide and convex on the other, 
and is called Plana concer. 

Conve’xiry [conrexiti, F. of convexitar, L.) the exterior 
furface of a convex; i. ¢. agibbous and globular thing, in oppo- 
amet concavity or the inner furface, which is hollow or de= 
prefied. 

Conve’xness [convexité, F. convexitar, L.) convexity. 

To Conver’ (prob. of Conzvi, F. Convey, Engl.) to ca 
or fend into another place 5 alfo to make over an eitate, ec. to 
another. 

Conver’anee, carrying, 

Convey’aNce [in ] an inftrument or deed, by which 
ade or tenements are convey'd or made over from one to ano- 

cre 

Convey’awcer, a maker of, or a perfon who is skilled in 
ar, ica writings. 

© Convi'er [conoifum,L.) to prove a perfon guilty. 

A Co'nvicr [esavidius, L.) ] cat least eeu reuiiy 

of - ame 

_ Kecufark Convict, oge who has been legally prefented, ine 
dicted and conviéted for refufing or not ete fo aa ps 
hear the common prayer, according to raat fatutes, a term 
generally apply'd to papilts in Eng/and, 

oo lal (Fr. convinzione, Ital. of comoidio, Lat.) full 
proof, 

Conviction [in Theology] the firlt flep or degree of . 
tance, whereby a gen ay) cot bac tah owasbrcak 
the Ae nature of ci and of his own guilt. 

Nvi’ction [in Lew) the preving of a perfon pui 
an offence by the verdiét of a jars po trad oo pric fed 
appears and confelles. 

Convictive, tending to convince. 

To Convi’nce [ convaiaere, F. coneencer, Sp. and Port, 
comvincere, It. and L..) to make a perfon fenfible of the truth of 
a matter by reafons and arguments; to perfuade thoroughly. 

: aa aaa a convincing, conviction or being con- 
vinced. 


: ar alae evidently, in a manner not to be contra 


Convi'NCINGNESS [of compincere, L.J convincing or con- 
Convi'CTIVENESS mning quality, ’ 


To Convi’riate [¢onviciari, L.] to taunt or rail at, to ree 
proach or abufe. 

Convi'vat [ronvivalis, L.] of or belonging to feafts or ban- 
quets. 

To Co’nvocare [eonveguer, F. comcucdr, Sp. 
and L.] to call ee . Poon arene 

Convoca’tion [F. Conrocazione, It. Comyscaciin, Sp. 
Convocatis, L.}.a calling together, molt commonly mh slice biog 
of the clergy to confult about the affairs of the church ; alfo the 
perfons fo allembled are called 4 Convocation, 

Convoca’Tiom Hou/e, the place where the clergy meet for 
the niagara 

Lewer Houfe NvOca’TION, the place 
of hog ier clergy fit, ee ee 

Upper Houje of Convoca’rion, the place where the archbi- 
fhops, bifhops, &¢, fit feverally by hacstlves mans 

o Convo'xe [comvocare, It. and L. conveguer, F. comvocar 

Sp } to call together. 

To Coxvo'ive [comvvlvere, L.] to roll round about, ta roll 
round together. 

CoNvoLU TioN. a wrapping, rolling or winding about, 

Convolution [with Borans?s} a winding or turning mo- 
tion, that is peculiar to the ftems or tranks ot fome plants, as 
the Cla/pers of Vines, Bindweed, &c. 

To Convoy’ [comvoyer, F. congojare, It. conveyar, Sp. 
bably of canoebers, L-] to guard, to condodt fly mar 

A Co'avor [Sp. Convoi, F, Comvejo, It.) a guide or con- 
=< 

A Convoy, a fhip or thips of war, which aleng wi 
merchants fhips to defend them from enemies. af ni 

Convoy [in Military Affairs] men, &%¢. ammunition, &¢, 
conrey'd into a town. 

CoNu'NDRuM, a quaint, humourous expreflion, phrafe or 
fentence. 


oo [xer@, Gr,] the fruit of the cyprefi-tree, a pines 


spp 

Co'nus [with Geometritians] a folid figure, broad and round 
at bottom with a fharp top like a fugar-loaf, L, 

Conv’sameg, cognilance, knowledge. 

Conu’sant [Fremh Lew Term] knowing, underftanding, 
or being privy to, és. 


Couvu'tsen [convyl/us, L-) drawn or pulled together. 


Con‘vu'ision [F. and Sp, Convadfione, It. of Convulfic, L.} 


a pulling or drawing together; a!/o a diftertion, 

Convu'’tsion [with Phyjcians) an involuntary contraétion 
or motion, whereby the nerves, mufcles aod members are con- 
trated and drawn together againit or without the wills as in 
the cramp. 

Coxver, 
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Coxvu'ssive Loomonlif, FP. conewlive, It. of convafiout, L.J 
Pertaining to convulfions s a term applied by phyficians to thole 
motions, which naturally fhould depend on the will; but which 
become unvolitary by fome external caufe. 

Coxve'ssive Aletions [with Phyfcians] are Cadden and {wilt 
convullions and fhakings, that ceate and return again by turns. 

Cony (Conejo, Sp. Cognigto, It. Ceélbe, Port. Cumicnius, 
L-} a Rabbet, a beait of warren. 

Yom-Cony [with the /u/gar] a very filly fellow. 

To Coo, to make a noile like turtles or pigeons. 

To Coox [of cogvere, L-] to drels meat. 

Coon (Ceguvt, L. Cog, C. Brit. coc, Sex. Bock, Sx. Dan. 
aml Da. toch, G. Cues, It] a perfon who drefles meat. 

God (rats Gear, but the Drv fends Cooxs! 

An exclamation generally made ule of when a dith of meat is 
brought to table ill dredsé 5 alfo a reprimand to cooks on the 
fame account. 

be igan Uf Coox twho cannot fick his Fingers. 

The F. fay 5 Cefui gowverne mal fe mied (He is an ill Mana 
cer of Hony} gut an'en leche fes Doizts, This Proverb is usd 
to fignify in geseral, that a man manages a bufinefs very ill 
who don’t take care (as we fay in another proverb) te feather bis 
ews we? owt of it; that is, to profit himlelt by it, Ie is chiefly 
apply'd to flewards, trutlecs, guardians, or other managers. 

Coo'kery, a cook's trade, the art of dretiing food. 

Coox Roow: [in a Ship] is where the cook and his mate 
dreflech the vituals and delivers it out. 

Cooks, were incorporated in the year 148t, 
and confirm'’d by queen £iizateth, and after- 
wards by king Zanes IT. Their armorial enfigns 
are, argent a chevron ingrayl'd fable berween 3 
coiumbines, the creit a pheafant {landing on a 
mount (upon a helmet and toric) the fupporters 
a buckand dee, cach vulned with an arrow all 

proper. ‘The motto, Vieluerati non vii. 
Their hall is on the ej? lide of Alder/gate-fréet, near Little. 

Britain. : 

Coan [cole, Sax. korl, De. turbhl, G.] cooling, cold. 

To Coor [calan, Sax, in the firlt, colian, Sax. in the latter 
fenle. Gorlen, Dv. kublen, G.] to make cold, to refresh, to 
allay or abate, allo to become cuol, to flacken or to relent. 

Coo’Ler, a brewer's veilel. 

Coo'Lwess [cealoney, Sax.] cool quality. 

CooLty, With indifference, without paflion. 

Coom, foot that gathers over an ovens mouth; alfo that 
matter that Works cut of the wheels of carriages. 

Coomn? [probably of Cuenwlvs, L.oan Heap) a meafure of 

Comp corn, containing four bufhels 

A Coup [copa, Sax. a pit or hovel, or kot, Dy. in the fame 
Ggnification.] a place where fowls are kept and fattened, 

To Coop wp [of copa, Sax ) to put up in a pen. 

Coorkp wf, imprilon'd. 

Coorre [coupé, F.] a hep in dancing. 

Cooren (Cuders, Sp. Supper, Du. and LZ. G.] a maker of 
tubs. 

Coo’reraTeE (coperer, F. co-cperare, It. eo.oferar, Sp, eco- 
feratum, L.) to work together, to aét with another in the pro. 
ducing fome effect. 

Coo’rerative (of cosferari, L,.) working together with. 

Coopera’rioN (F.  co-operaxione, It.  co-operactin, Sp. of 
ts-operatio, L.) a working together with. 

ooPERA’TOR (Co-spcrateur, F, Co-operatore, Ite Co-opera- 
der, Sp. of Co-operster, L.) a fellow-worker. 

Coorexs were incorporated Aang 1530, in the 
16th of dewry VAL. by the name of Mayfers and 
iFardens or Keepers of the commonality of the 
freemen of the myltery of Covpers, in London and 
the fuburbs of the fame city, their arms are party 
per pale Gules, and or a chevron between 3 hoops 
in achief azure. ‘Their fupporters two camels, 
their creit an eagle winged, furmounted on a 


torce and helmet 
Coope’etio ariorve (Old Late) the head or branches of a 


tree cut down, ZL. 
Coorertu’ra (Ol! Low) a thicket or covert of wood, 
Coorta’T1oN, 2n eleétion or choofing by fuffrage. 
Coo’nkoinate (of con and ordinatus of ords,L.) of equal or- 
der, degree or rank. : 
Coordination (in Pés/icks) in refpect of caufes, is an or- 
der of caules, wherein feveral of the fame kind, order and ten- 
dency concur to the production of the fame effedt. 
Coo'nDNarery (of con and ordinatus, L.) in equal order. 
Coo’RDInarenegss, equality of order, rank or degree. 
Coor [kort, Du.j a moor-hen, a water-fowl ; alioa filly 
perfon- 
Cop [cop, Sax.] the top of any things alfo a tuft on a 
bird's head. 
Co's. a fort of hard rofinor gum of a whitih or yellowith 
colowts bough: from diserica. 
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Copa’acenens [in Common Lew ] parcencrs or partners 
are fuch as have cqual portions in the inheritance of their ancef- 
tors* 

Copa’aceny, an equal divifion or fhare of coparceners. 

Copa‘’atner [of ce and particept, L.] one who is joined 
in partnerfhip with another. 

Copa’nrnensnip [of ccm and particeps, L.) a being partners 
together. 

Cop at the beginning of a name, fignifics a top of an 

Corr § hill, as Copeland. 

Co'rayva Balfamum, a fort of gum, which diftils like tur+ 
pentine from a certain tree in Brasil, 

Core [cxupre, Sux. chappe, F. cipa, Sp.) a fort of prieft's 
vellment, with a clafp betore, and hanging down from the 
flioulders to the heels. 

To Core, to jut out as a wall does. 

To Core [in Falconry] to pare the beak or talons of an 
hawk. 

Cope [in Doom/fday Book] an hill. 

Core [cop, Sax.) a tribute paid to the king out of the Jead 
mines in Wickfworth, in Derbyshire. 

To Core with ene, to itrive with, to make head againit, 

To Cove together [of espalare, L.) to match with. 

Tée Cores of Heaven, the archor concavity of heaven. 

“ Core’rnican Sytem [fo called of Nicholas Copernicus the 
inventor or rather reviver of it] is a fyfem of the world, 
wherein the fun is fuppoted at rett, and the planets with the 
earth to deferibe elliputes round him. ‘The heavens and lars are 
here fuppoted at rett; and that diurnal motion they feem to us 
to have trom ¢a/? to we/? is reputed to be the earth's motion from 
wef? to eaff, tis detcribed thus, 





The fan being found to be a body more than 309 times bigger 
than our earth, it feemed prepofterous that fo mighty 2 bedy of 
fire, thould whirl round fo large a circle as his {phere, according 
to the Profemaick fyftem, in fo fhore a time as 24 hours (whem 
according to its computed diftance, he muit move 7579 mi'rs ia 
a minute.) It was therefore more reafonable to believe, that the 
earth was feated in the {phere, that Pro/emy had placed the fun in, 
and that the fun was placed in the center; for by that means, 
if the earth but turn round upon its own axis in 24 hours, every 
fide of it is turned to the fun, and contequently a day and 2 
night afforded to all its inhabitants, without the neceflity of the 
fun's or earth's making fo vatt a journey as the circle of its {phere 
requires. He therefore placed the {un in the centre, with no 
other motion than turning round' upon its own axis, which ic 
performs in 27 days and ahalf. He alfo fuppotes the fun ta be 
furrounded with a valt ipace of ther of many millions of 
miles extent, which is called its cortex, which Alther is carried 
round with the fans and becaufe the planets float in it, they alfo 
are carried in a continual circuit from wef to ea? round the fun 
in certain periodical times, according to their nearnefs or di- 
ftance from the fun. The earth is one of thefe planets, and 
has another attending her, viz. the moon; for that planct be- 
longs to us only, being in a continual circuit round this earth, 
and with it carried on in the annual circuft that the carth 
makes round the fun. The ule of it being to reileét the fun- 
beams tous, at fuch times ashe is gone from us. The other 
planets have the like concomitants. Jupiter has four, and Si- 
turn five, as is fuppoled for the fame reafon ; and beeasffe thoic 
planets are fo much farther diitant from the fen than weare, they 
have of conlequence Occafion jor more moons than we have. It 
is certain by ocular demonitration, that there are four little pla- 
nets call'd Swteflites, which are in continual motion round 
about Jupiter, that are fo regular in their motions, that the 
eclipfes of them are calculated. and thereby a great help found 
out tothe correcting of the maps. Sce the above tcheme. 

Copas Mate, a partner in merchandizing, a companion. 

Cope Sule and Pins [with Hashandmen] are irons that 
faften the chains with other oxcn to the end of the cope of a 
waggon. 

Co’pnosts [xepeors, Gr.) deafnels in the cars, Le 

Corta, plenty, abundance, 2. 

: Copia 


" 
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Co'pta Libelli deliberanda, a Writ that lies inCafe,where a 
Man cannot get the Copy of a Libel out of the Hands of an ec- 
clefialtical pa ies 

Co'pinc [in Archite@ure] the Top of a Building or the Brow 
of a Wall made floping. 

Co’pine drons [with a ufed for coping 
or paring the Beak of an Hawk, hi Pounces or Talons, when 

rown. 

Co'rious [copicux, F. copie/o, It. and Sp. of copio/us,L.] plen- 
tiful, abounding. 

Copto’srry [copiofites, L.) plenty. 

Co’ptousty, plentifully. 

Co’proussess, plentifalnefs, 

Co'p ior [eopifle, F. a Tranferiber. 

Co'ptann, a Piece of Ground into which the Reft of the 
Lands in a Furlong do fhoot, 5.0. R. 

Corva, a Cock of Corn, Hay or Grafs, divided into portions 
fiz to be tithed. 

Co’rreo, fharp at the bb 

Co'rren [with Si/ver/miths] a Pot in which they melt and 
refine their Metal ; alfo a fort of Crucible for purifying Geld or 
Silver. 

Co‘prer [eviore, F. cobre, Sp. and Port. cuprum,L. tops 
per, Du. Supiier, G. Boppar, Su.) a red Metals the moit 
elaftick and fonorous of all Metals. 

The Charaéter of Copper is & a Circle with a Crofs underneath 
and denotes that the Body or Balis is Gold, tho" joined with fome 
corrofiive Menttruum 

1. Its {pecifick Gravity comes next to that of Silver; being 
to that of Gold as 8 to 19, to that of Water as 8 to 1, and to 

that of Silver as 8 to 10, 

2. When pure is very duétile and of a beautiful red Colour ex- 

ing that of Gold 


3- ‘a continues long fix'd in the Fire e’re it flies off ; almoft as 
long as Silver. 

ahd is of difficult Fufion more than Silver yet ignites before 
it f 

+ Of all Metals it is the moft fonorous and elaftick. 

. When Copper is fus'd, if the leaft Drop of Water fall upon 
ft, or the Moulds be ever fo little molt, it flies into a Million of 
Fragments with an incredible Noife, and deitroys all Perfons 
near it. 

It is found every where. There is farce any Earth in any Part of 
the Globe, but has a Share of Copper in ics In S:wedew and Ger- 
gnamy there are whole Mountains of it; with Copper are found 
the brighteit coloured Emeralds &¢. Turquoiles and like green 


and blue precious Stones. 


Copper [in Chymical Writingi] 2 
is exprefs'd by this Character 
Burnt Copper [in Chymical Writings} 
is expreis'd by thefe Characters 

Rofe Corren, Copper that has been melted feveral Times, 
and purihed from its groffeft Parts. 

Co'rrsras [ couperoje, FP. caparrofa, Sp.] a Mineral well 
ere 2 [probably of couper, F ] a fmall 

Coppice y of cowper, F, to cut] a {mall Wood, 

Corse §  confilting of Under-woods which may be cut at 
12 or 15 Years growth. 

Corarocar’tica [of xéreos Dung, and jeeretus of fecerna, 
Lat. ] Medicines which purge away the Excrements of the 
* Guts. 

Cownormont’a [xeresgepia, Gr.) Purgation or Purging. 

Corno'srasy [xoressacia, Gr.] Coftivenefs or Binding in 
the Belly. 

Co rric Language, the ancient Language of the Egyptians, 
mixed with much Greek, and in the Greeé CharaGers. 

Co’ puca, a Coupling or Joining together, LZ. 

Co’auca [with Logiciens] is the Verb which joins together 
any two Terms in an affirmauve or negative Propofition ; as ax 
Horfe is am Animal, where is is the Copula. 

To Co’putats [koppein, Dy. buppeln, G. copaure, L.) 
to join together. 

Copucation [F. copulazione, It. of copalatio, L.] a Cou- 
pling together ; -alio carnal Coupling between Male and Fe- 
mat. ; 

Co’rutarive [copulstif, F. copulatioe,tt. and Sp. of copule- 
sivws, L.) (in Gram.) that which terves to couple or join, asa 
Conjuntion copulative. 

Corurative Propofitions [with Logitians} fuch as include 
feveral fubjects or feveral attributes joined together by an atiirma- 
tive or negative conjundtion, vfz. and, not, nettaer. 

Co’PuLATIVENESs, coupling or joining quality. 

Co'py [ copie, F. espia, vt. and L.} a Pattern to write after 5 
the Original or Manutcript of a Book be!ore it has been printed 3 
alfo a printed Book. 

Cowy [in Law) is the Duplicate or Transcript of an original 
Writimg. 

Cowy-tcid, a Tenure for which the Tenant hath nothing 


co 
to thew, but the Copy of the Rolls made out of the Lord's 


court, 

To Cory ont, [copier, F. copiare, Tt.] to tranferibe or write 
out after an Original. 

Coq ad Med. confampe [in Phyfcians Bills} i, e. boil it till 
it is half wafted. 

Cog /. A. [in Phy. Bil) i.e. boilit according to art, L. 

Cog in f 9. Ag. [in Physicians Bill] i.e. boil it in a fuffi- 
cient quantity of water, L. 

Coquetu’cno [rogueluche, F.] a Sort of violent Cough. 

A Coquer is thus defcrib'd by the Spectator, to give her 
felf, fays he, a larger Field for Difcourfe, fhe loves and hates In 
the fame Breath ; talks to her Lap-~dog or Parrot, is uneafy in 
all kinds of Weather and in every Part of the Room: fhe has 
falic Quarrels and feign’d Obligations to all the Men of her Ac- 
quaintanee; fighs when fhe is not fad, and laughs when the is 
not merry. 

A Coquet, fays he, is in particular a great Miltrefs of that 
Part of Oratory, which is call'd A€tion, and indeed feems to 
fpeak for no other Purpofe, but as it gives her an Opportunity 
of ftirring a Limb or varying a Feature, of glancing her Eyes or 
playing with her Hand. 

he Coquer is indecd one Degree towards the Jilr; but 
the Heart of the Former is bent upon, admiring hertelf and giv. 
ing, falfe Hopes to her Lovers but the Latter is not content ta 
be extremely aimable; but fhe mult add to that Advantage ip 
being a Torment to others. 

A Coquet is a chafte Jilt, and differs only from a common 
one, ata Soldier, who is not perfeét in Exercife, does from one 
that is a@ually rm Service. 

To Coquer [ cogueter, Fr.] to be a Coquet or general 

vere 

Coque’r, an amorous Courtier, one who by amorous 
Behaviour and Difcourfe endeavours to gain the Love of Wo- 
men. 

Coque’rre, an amorous, tattling, wanton Wench, F, 

Coque’rTRY ees an affected Carriage to gain 
the Love either of Men or Women; alfo an artful Managemens 
in carrying on an amorous Intrigue ; alfo Effeminacy, Wan- 
tonnefs, 

Cor, the Heart, ZL. See Heart. 

Cor seg Botanij?s} the inward, foft, fpungy pith of a tree 
or plant, ZL. ’ 

Doe Cureli fin Aftronemy) i, ¢. the heart of Cber/es, a flar in 
the Northern Hemilphere between Coma Berenices and Urfa ma. 
jor, fo called in honour of King Charles iT, L. 

Con Hydra@ [in Afromomy] a fixed ftar of the firlk magnitude 
in the conitellation Hydra, L. 

Cora [xden, Gr.] the Apple, Sight or Black of the Eye. 

Cornasracuia't-Is? [of and érachium, L. an arm] a 

Corosrachi2'vs mufcle arifing from the end of the 
Proceffus coraccides of the thoulder-blade, and is inferted to the 
middie part of the Os bumeri. This mufcle moves the arm up- 
wards and turns it fomewhat obliquely outwards. 

Co'nacce [on the river Severn] a fall boat made of fplit 
fallow twigs, covered with leather, in which the fitherman fits, 
i with ane hand {wiftly, and manages his fithing-tackle with 

other. 

Conacoso’rane [of xbee¥ a raven, and Borden, Gr. an 
herb] the fhrub butcher’s broom. 

Conaconror'pes [with Anatemifts } (of xsege and did\G- 
Gr. form) mufcles which take their rife from the procefs of the 
fhouldes-blade, called Coracoides, and go as far as the bone Hyei- 
des, the ule of them is to move obliquely downwards. 

Caracor'ves [ of xseg& and 1S, Gr. fo called from its 
refembling a crow’s beak] the fhoulder-blade. 

Cora‘co, the Herb Buglols, L. 

Co'rnau (Sp. and Port. Corail,F. Coralle,It. Coralium, L. 
of xope.dsov, Gr.} a fhoot from a rock, that reccives the form ofa 
plant, it grows under deep hollow rocks in many places in the 
Mediterranean Sea and elfewhere, and is, while growing, of f{e- 
veral colours, as white, red, black and sky-blue; and fome is of 
two colours, red and black. 

Co’nat-woart [of Corafinm, L.] an Herb. 

Conarut'ns (Corallina, It.) a fort of mofs that fticks to the 
rocks, 

Conaracua’ras [of xoptasa and yarns, Gr.) a kind of 
Agate-ftone, the {pots of which are like coral. 

Cora’Lxts, a precious ftone like finoper or red lead. 

Co'nam non Fudice (in Common Law) is when a caufe is 
brought into a court, of which the Judges have not any Jurif- 
diction. 

Co’asam [[I¥), Hed.) a gift or offering made on the al- 
tar; properly ‘the’ treafure that was kept for the ule of the 
priefts or temple at Feru/alem. 

Co’nsan [with the Mabometans] a ceremony perform'dan- 
nually at the foot of the mount Ararat in Arabia near Mecca, i 
confilts in flaying a great number of fheep and dillributing them 
among the poor, 

3 G : Co’ssita 
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Co'nnnits [in Fortification J Small baskets filled with earth, 
and pliced upon the parapets, Se. having port-holes left between 
to fire upon the enemy under covert, F. Coréeili, It. 

Coaeen't [in Architedure] a fhouldering piece or jutting 
out in a wall to bear up a polt, fummer, &e. 

Coaret'Ltes [in Architecture] Pieces of carved Work in 
Form of a Basket full of Flowers or Fruits, for finithing fome Or- 
nament. 

Co'rnen | 

Co’rastt 

(Co’Rber 


{in Arcbitefure] a fhort Piace of Timber 
placed in a Wall with its End flicking out 
6 or 8 Inches in Manner of a Shouldering. 


iece. 

Corner heise, eects polifhed Stones laid in the Front and 
Outfide of the Corbels or Niches. 

Co’nenorus [in Botany ] the Herb Pimpernel or Chick- 
weed, L. 

Corp [ corde, F. corda, It. and Port. tuerda,Sp. of chorda, 
L. soorde, Dv.) a Rope or Line. 

Corp [with Farriers) a firait linew in the fore-legs of an hor- 
fe, which comes from the thackle vein to the griille of his note 
or a couple of itrings that lie about the knee, and run like {mall 
cords, through the body to the noilrils, which caules a horie to 
ftumble and fometimes to fall. 

Corns [im Muck and Geometry] See Chords. “ 

Corp of Weed, a Parcel of Fire-wood, in breadth 4 foot, in 
length 8 foot, in height 4 foot. 

Co’rpace, all the Ropes which belong to the Rigging and 
Tackling of a Ship; allo all Sorts of Stuff or Matter tur making 
Ropes, F. and Sp. 

Corpeau’ [in Fortific.] a Line divided into Pathoms, Feet, 
&¢. for marking of Out-works upon the Ground. 

Pe Co’rven [in Heraldry] as a crofs-corded, is a 
E-3 crofs wound about with cords, but yet fo that the 
I ey | cords do not hide all the crofs, asin the figure an- 
% 


nexed. 
Converter, a Grey-Frier of the Order. of St. Francis, 









r 
A Co’rpiat [F. and Sp. cordrale, It. of cor, L. the heart] 
2 medicinal Drink to comfort the Heart, 
Corpiat, good for the heart, hearty, fincere. 


Corpiatty, heartily, fincerily. ; 

Corpta’Lia? [with Physicians] Medicines which are com= 

Corptats $ monly fuppofed to ftrengthen the Heart ; 
though they only put the Blood into a fine Fermentation, which 
corroborates and facilitates the Motion of the Heart. 

Corpia'Lity Q [cordialité, F, cordialita, tt. ] heartines, 

Co’ro1aLNess§ fincere or hearty Friewdfip or Atice- 
tion. . 

Co’avon [F. and Sp. cordone, It.) the T wilt of a Rope. 

Corpon [in drcbitecture] a plinth or edge of fone on the 
outfide of a building. 

Connon [in Fertifcation) a row of ones made round on the 
outhide, and fet between the wall of the Forirels which lies aflope 
and the parapet, which-flands upright s which ferves for an or- 
nament in defences made of mafon’s work, and ranging round ab- 
out the place. 


Co’rvovaNn Leather [Sp. cordivan,F. erdovans, Ital. fo 


called of Cerdoca in Spain] a fort of Leather made of Goat- 
skins. 
Co'R DINER 
Co'RDWAINER 
Corpwatners Ward [q. Cordovainers] of Cordevainers, i.e. 
fhoomakers, curriers and workers in leather, which dwelt there 
anciently. 


$ (Cordonnier, F.] a Shoomaker. 


Co’apwatNers [Cordonniers, F.] which 
Menagius derives of Cordowan, a kind of Leath- 
er brought from Cordewa or Conduda in Spain, 
of which they formerly made the Upper-leather 
of their Shoos. ; 

The French Workmen, who prepare the 
Leather are called Cordovanaiers. 

There are in Paris two Societies, who bear the Title of Fre- 
res Cordonniers; eftablithed by Authority about the Middle of 
the XVIIth Century, the one under the Protection of St. Cris 

in, and the other of St. Cri/panus, two Saints who had former- 
honoured the Profeiiion. 

They live in Community, under the Direétion of fix'd Statu- 
tes and Officers, the Produce of the Shoos they make goes into 
the common Stock to furnith Neceffaries for their Support, and 
the Surplufage goes to bs diltributed among the Poor. 

Core [of Cor, Lat. the Heart ] the inward Part of an 
Apple, &c. becauie it is the Midit, like the Heart in the 
Body. 

Cox ta’NDER [Coriandre, F. Curiandolo, Yt, Coriandrum, L, 
xogiard es, Gr.) an Herb fomething refembling Parfley. 

Cort NTHIAN Bras, Gold, Silver and Copper, cafually 
mixt together at phe Burning of the famous City of Corimtd; there 
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being a great many Statues of thefe melted down and imbodied 
together. 

Cortnturan Order [in Architeture] fo called becaufeCo- 
Jumns were firft made of that Proportion at Corinté. It is the 
nobleft, molt delicate and rich of all others. Its Capital is ad- 
orned with two Rows of Leaves, between which arife litle 
Stalks or Candicoler, whereof the Volwtes are formed that {upport 
the ddacus, and which are in Number 16, the Height of the 
Pillars contains 9 of their Diameters. 

Co’nion 2 [xters, Gr. ] the Herb St. Fobn's-wort or 

Co'rRts Ground-pine. 

Cork [Rorch, Dx. ork,G. and Sx. Everce,P. Circhs 
Sp. Cortex, L. a Bark} the Bark of a Tree called the Cork. 
Tree; alfo a Stopple of a Bottle, made of that Bark. 

Conk-Tree, is of two forts chiefly, one bearing a narrow 
leis jegged leaf and perpetual, the other broader and falling in 
winter; one of the firit fort is to be feon in the Phytick Garden 
at Cbeliea, 

Ts Cork (or ftop) a Bottle, 

Co'rmorant, a Water-fowl refembling a Raven ; clfa [ in 
a figurative Senfe) a Glutton, that Bird being very vora- 
cious, F, : 

Cox munoson, a clofe-filled, miferly Fellow, 

Corn [ conn, Sax. Korn, Su. Dan. and G. WKosren DiuJ 
the grain of wheat, barley, rice, oats, Ge. ai 
Corn Flag, a plant fit for borders in gardens. 

Coan Flwer, the flower called blue bottle, &&'r. 

Connacui’Ne Powder, a purging Powder called alfo the Earl 
Of Warwick's Powder, and allo Puleus detritus, 

Co’rnace [Common Law) fo called from Cormw, a Horn, LZ. 
a kind of Grand Serjeanty, the Service of which Tenure was to 
blow a Horn when any Invafion was perceived trom a Norhern 
Enemy ; many nordiward about the Prd wall held their land 
by this tenure, 

Corn Sailer, an Herb. 

Cornea Lung, a tough, taftelefs mafs, almoft like hom, made 
by pouring tpirit of jalt or dtrong brine of falt and water on eryf- 
tals of filver prepared, or by difiolving filver in Ajve furtis or 
{pirit of nitre, 

Cornea Ocali tunica [ with Anatomij?s ) the fecond coat of 
the ey % otherwile called Scf/erotes and Tunica dara, which pro- 
ceeds from a membrane or skin in the brain called Dare meniux, 
bemg tran!parent forward, in order to fend forth the vitile Spe- 
cies, and containing the aqueous humour, Z. 

Corns [of coruz,L.a horn, &Kpron,C. Brit.Ja difllemper 
in the toes, 10 called from their hardneis or hornineis, 

To Coxs, to feaion with lait Highily. 

Jo Coan Powder, to reduce Gun-powder into Grains. 

Corsa’ce, an impolition upon corn. 

Co'RNED [xeconnes, Sax.) feaioned with hilt. 

Cornet Berry [carnouille, Fe corninoda, It.} the frait of the 
cornel-tree, 

Cornen-Tree [cornciiller, FP. cornixslo, It.] the Tree bearing 
the cornel Berry. 

CorNe'Lian [cornaline, P. cornavina, It. cornering, Sn. core 
nelina, Port. of carneolus, Le of cara, L. fleth, g. f. of a fleth coe 
lour, or of csrmus the haw-thorn, whole berries are red? a pre- 
cious ftonc, of which rings and ‘cals are made. 

Corxemu'se [F. corsemuya, it.) a Kind of bag-pipe, a mufi- 
al inftrument. 

Co'rneous [cornews, L.} horny. 

Co‘RNEOL, the corneli.a itone. 

Co’aner [orner, C. arit. corniere, O. F.) an ancle. 

Corner Teeth fof a Horse) ace the 4 teeth which are pliced 
between the middling teeth and the tuthes; being 2 above and 
2 below on each fide the pw, which put forth when a horfe is 
4 years and a halt old. ; 

Cornner-Wiye [of Cornel, Brit.) by way of corners, 

Cornet [F. Cornette, It. Corneta, Sp. of Corna, La horn] 
a kind of mutical initrument made of a horn. 

Co’rNnet [of Paper) a Piece of Paper wound about in the 
Shape of a horn, fuch as Grocers, @¢. wrap up [mall quantities 
of wares in. 

Corner [of Coronet,} a linen or laced head-drefs for wornen; 
alfo a fearf of black taflery, anciently worn on the collar of their 
robes by duétors of law or phyfick. 

Coaner [of corneste, F. cornetto, It. Cornet, Sv. of coronet, 
becaule in ancient times they wore garlands, or a name by which 
black taffaty dilk was called) he that bears the ftandard or colours 
of a troop of hore, fo called becaufe it was commonly made of 
that Stuff. 

Cornet, an Inftrument uled by Farricrs in Ictting Horfes 
Blood. 

P Cornetr’No, a little Cornet; alfo an Ottave Trumpet, 
tal, 


Co'anice? [ corniche, F. cornice, It, corniza, Sp.] is the 
Co’RNisit highelt part of the Estad/aswre, or the upper- 


moit ornament of any wuinicot. 


Ce’n sick 


Co 


Co’antce [with Arcbit.2:] the cre or Aourithing works at 
the upper end of a pillar, which differs according to the feveral 
orders. 

Co'rstce (with Joyzers) an ornament fet round the top of 
aroom, Ge. 

Cornice Rinz [wich Gunners] is that ring of a piece of ord- 
nance that Jie. ext che trunnion ring, or next from the muzzle 
ting backward. 

Arcbitvave Conntce [in Archite@ure } is that immediately 
contiguous to the architrave, the frize being retrenched. 
~ Cozing Cornice, one which has a great cafemate or hollow 
in it } conumonly lath’d and plaiitered upon compats fprockets or 
brackets 

Cantalizer Connice, one that has Cantalivers underneath it, 

Mb filion Corstee, a cornice with modilions under it 

Mutilated Conxice, is one whole projctture is cut or inter- 
rupted, tothe right of the larmier, or reduced into a platband 
with a cinvile. 

Cornicutarts Procefus (in Avatomy] the Procefs or 
Knob of the Shoulder-bone, refembling the Figure of a Crow's- 
beak, Z. 

Corntcutare Plants [in Botany] are fuch as after the 
decay of each flower produce many diltinct and horned feed. 
pods cr Sigua, as Columbines, &c. and hence are called madti- 
filiquous. ; 

Corsi’cutate [ cornieulatus, Le] horned or having 
horns. 

Conni‘riex [cormifews, L.] caufing or making horns. 

Coani’cenous [ceraigenus, L.] of that kind that has 
horns. 

Conxicerous [eorriger, L.] wearing horns, horned. 

Corsicauns [in French Heradiry } are the branches of fags 
hern;, F : 

Connoce’rasum, 2 wild, hard cherry, Z, 

Cornu Ammonis, an extraordinary kind of ftone which in 
vinegar, juice of lemons, Ge. has a motion Iike that of an ani- 
nul, L. 

Corsxvco’pia [i. ¢. the plentiful horn] a horn out of which 
(as the Poets feign) proceeded all things that coult be wilhed 
for in abundance, by a privilege that Jupiter granted his nurie, 
who they luppoted to be the goat Analthea. 

Some inierpret the moral] of the fable to be, a Tittle territory 
not unlike a bull’s-horn, exceeding fruiful, which king awrron 
gave to his daugiter dmaftoea, who, as the Poets teign, was fae 
piters Nurle. : 

Cornuco'rta [in Painting, &c,] is teprefented by the Fi- 
gure ofa large Horn, or a Woman holding it, out of the wide 
End of whicn iffue Flowers, Fruits, &c. ; 

. A Cornucopia, reprefents emblematically the publick Fe- 
icity. ) 

Co'nnwa Cervi, hart’s-horn [with Chymifs) the mouth of 
an alembick or itil. 

Connua Uteri [with Anatomijfs) two fide parts of the ma- 
trix in fome brutes, as cows, harts, iheep, goats. 

Connvu’te [cornu, F. cornute, It, cornado, Sp. of cormutus, 
L.} having horns. 

Coanu’tE [cornard, F, cornuto, \t. cornids, Sp. of cormutat, 
L.} a cuckold, 

Yo Cornute one, to cuckold him, 

Corsu’te ( with Chymifts } a Mill or luted Mattraft, hav- 
ing a crooked Neck covered with Earth or Loam an Inch thick, 
to which is joined a Receiver, fet in Water, to draw Spirits or 
Oils out of Woods, Minerals, and other Things which require 
a ttrong Heat. 

Corsu'tum drgamentim [in Logick] a fophittical or fubtil 
Argument, as it were horned. 

Co rentes Allowances from fome Monafteries to Bithops. 

Coro pio «dena, a writ for exacting a corrody out of an 
abbey or relscious houfe, 

Co'nopy [Common Law] a Sum of Money oran Allowance 
of Meat, Drink and Clothing in ancient Times due to the 
King from an Abbey or Monaftery, of which he was the Foun- 
der, towards the Maintenance of any one of his Servants on whon 
he thought fit to beltow it. . 

Co’rotary [corollaire, F. corollaries, It. corelaris, Sp. of 
corsliarium, L. (wih Mathematicians) is an ufetul conlequence 
drawn from fomething that has been advanced before s as viz. 
that @ Triangle that bas 3 a equal, bas aljo 2 angles equal’; 
and this confequence fhould be inferred, that @ Triangle, all 
whole 3 fides are equal, has aljo its 3 angles equal. 

Co'kow (19D, Hed.) a Jewihh, liquid meafure, containing 
about 75 gallons. 

Coko'Na, a crown; a circle appearing about the Sun or 
Moon, called Halo, L. 

Conona, or the flat Crown, [in Arthitefure} a Member in 
a Derick Gate, made by fo extraordinary an Enlargement of the 
Drip or Larmier, that it has 6 Tames more breadth than the 
Projctture, 


_ Coro’na Borealis (with Ajironsmers) a northern conftella: 
tion contilting of about 20 ars, L. 


Cono'wa Meridicnalis (with Ajfrouemirs) a fouthern conftels 
lation of 13 ftars. 


Corona [on Glider) this is frid to be Ariadie’s crown, which 


Bacchus placed among the ftars, when the Gods celebrated his 
marriage in the Ifland Dia. For the new Bride was crowned 
With this firit, having been prefented by the ffsvrs and Menus 
It was the work of Vulcan, made of moll fine gold, and iewels pt 
Indias and had fo great a lultre, that by the help of it Gleseas ia 
faid to have been delivered out of the labyrinth: This crowa h is 
9 itars in the circuit, of which 4 are bright, placed at the fer- 
pent's head near the bears, 

Conona’re Filios [the ancient Villains were forbidden Co 
ronare filios, i.e. to let their Sons receive the firlt preparatory 
Tonjure, or to begin to be ordained Prictts;]  becaule that after. 
wards they were Freemen, and could not any longer be claimed 
by their Lords, a3 Servants in Villenage. : 

Coronary Garden, a Flower Garden: 

Coro'war, belonging to a crown. 

Corona Susare [in Anatomy) a cleft in the head miade like 4 
comb, and joins as it the tecth of 2 combs were compacted clofe 
rs one another,and reaches from one bone of the temples to an- 
other, 

Corona'Le (with Anatemi#s] the coronal bone of forchead« 
bone, L, ; 

Conona’rta Vaja [with Anatom.) thofe veins and arteries 
Which furround tht heart to nourith it; or the two branches 
which the great artery ipreads over the outfide of the heart, for 
us fupply, with blood and nourithment belore it Pierces th 
Pericardium. ‘ 

Co’nonary [corsnarixs, L.] by way of, or inflead of 4 
crown. 

Coronary Vein [Anat] a vein diffus'd over the exteriour 
furface of the heare : it is form'd from several branches arifing 
from all parts of the Vifeus, and terminates in the Foxe taza, 
Whether it conveys the remains of the blood brouzht out of the 
coronary arteries. ; 

Coronary Arteries (Anatom } are two arterics (pringmg out 
of the dorta e’re, it leaves the Per icardiwm, and lerving to carry 
the blood into the fubltance of the heart, aie, 

Stomacbick Coronary [Anat] isa vein inferted into ‘the 
trunk of the Spéenic vein, which uniting with the Mejentery 
forms the Vena porta. : 

Conona’tion (F. coronaxione, le ‘corenacitn, Sp. of corena- 
tio, L.] the crowning of a king, ai 

Cononato’re clicends, a writ direéled to the theriff, t6 calf 
together the frecholders of the country to choofe a new coroner 
and to certify him in Chancery, &c, : 

Coro’ne [ Anat.) an acute procefs of the lower jaw inthe 
Farm of a beak. 

Co’roner [of corona, L. a crown, {0 called becaufe he makes 
inquifition into the cafval and unnatural death of perfons in the 
king's name] an officer who, afliled by a jury of 12 men, in- 
quires into all untimely deaths, in behalf of the crown. 

Coroneo’La, the musk-rofe, or canker-rofe that lowers in 
Autumn, 

Coroner [of the Verge] an officer who has jurifdittion 
Within the verge or compais of the king's court. 

Coroner [ corsmerta lt. a tittle crown ) a little ch pilet. 

Coroner of ahorie. Ser Cornes. 

Coro'nis [in Arebitedtore) the cornice or top ornament of a 
pillar or other nember of a building. 

Corono pus [xe csvarss, Gr.} the herb buck's-horn, d 1g" 
tooth, or fw ine-c-etles. 

Corpora Crvermft Penis Ewith trstemi?:) ore wwo cap- 
fula or little long bags imthe yaid, dew ded om ail jarts of che 
outiide with a thick skin. “They arile with two dittinét originals 
from the lower fide of the Os pwéis or fhare bone. and are joined 
one to the other oy a feptam intermediaum, which, the nearer it 
approaches to the glands, grows the letier, L. 

Corvora Glanduloja [with Avatomijf:) are two glandules of 
kernels, which le under the feminal bi.duers, near to the com- 
mon paflage of the femenandurine. ‘Their ufe is to labricate 
and make them flippery, avd afford a kind.of vehicle to the fem. 
nal matter. 

Co’rrora Olicgria [Anat.] two prominences, one on each 
fide the Corpora pyrarmidalia, L. 

' Corvora Pyramidalia (Anat } two prominenees in the Ce 
rebelium about an inch in length, £. 

Corrora Striata [Anat.) protuberances upon the Crura me- 
dull colongate. 

Co’rrorar [Sp. corpore/, F. corporale, It. of corporalis, L.) 
of or pertaining to the body, bodily. 

Corporat [F. and Sp. corporate, It.) an inferior officer of 
a company of foot-foldierss who has the charge of one of the di- 
vilions of a company, places and relieves fentinels, G's 


Co’rPorRan 


any 


co 


Co’xrorat of ¢ Ship, an officer whofe bufinefs it is to look 

to all the {mall thor and arms, to keep them clean with due pro- 

ions of match, &¢. and to exercile the musketeers on fhip- 
ard. 

Co'nporat Oath, a folemn oath before a magiftrate, is fo 
term'd becaule the perfon is obliged to lay his hand upon the 
Bible. 

Corpora’ce [It. corporal, F, and Sp.) (in the church of 
Rorve)] a communion-cloth, a fquare piece of linen, on which the 
chalice and holt are placed by the prict!, who officiates at mais. 

Cornroratiry ¢ Es ; 

Co’R PORALNESS [ corpera/ites, L.] bodilinefs, bodily 

Cok PORATENESS fubitance. 

Cor po'REALNESS 

Co’n porary, bodily. 

Co’a porate, united into one body, asa body corporate, #. ¢. 
the community of the inhabitants of a town, a company of tra- 
defmen, &«. : 

Corrora’tion [Csmmcn Law] a company of men united 
and joined together into one fellowthip, of which one is the head, 
and the reft are the body, having a charter from the king, em- 
powering them to have a common feal, and to be able by their 
common conlent to grant or receive in law any thing within the 
compafs of their charter, Z. 

CoRPORATION 7 ap and of dead Perfons in Law, was 
a corporation eftablilhed by the king and pope, confiling of an 
abbor and convent. : 

CorProration Spiritual, and of able Perfons in Law, 's 
where it confitts of a dean and chapter, a malter of a college or 
hofpiral. 

ORPORATION Temporal, Ly the King, is where there is a 
mayor and commonalty. 

Corporation Temporal, by the common law is the parlia- 
ment, which confifts of the king the head, with the lords {piri- 
tual and temporal, and the commons tiie body, 

Co rporature [corporatura, lt. and LJ the form and bulk 
and conttitution of the hody. 

Corpo REAL (corpored, F. corpores, Vt. eorperens, L. J 

Corpo’reous $ that is of or belonging to a bodily fub- 

Conrore’iry [with Schsolmen] the quality of that which is 
corporeal, the nature of a body 5 or being of tuch or iuch a fub- 
ftance. 

CorroriFica’Tion, a making intoa body. 

Cornroniricatrion [with Céymij?r} the operation of reco- 
ering {pirits into the fame body, or at lealt nearly the fame with 
that they had before their {piritualization. 

Cores [corpus, L.] a dead body or carcafe, F. 

Corps [with drchiteds) a term fignifving any part that pro- 
je&ts or advances beyond che naked of awull, aid which icives 
as a ground for fome decoration. 

Corps de Batai! [Miiitary Term] the main bedy of an army 
drawn up for battle, 

Cores de Garde [Military Term] Soldiers entrufted sith the 
Guard of a Polk under the Command of one or more Oili- 
cers, F. 

Corps Po/itick, are bifhops, deans, parfons of churches and 
fuch~ike, who have fuccetlion in one ;erion only, 

Co’RPUuLENCY (corpalence, F. corpalenza, It. corpa- 

Co'RPULENTNESS leacia, Sp. of corpulentia, Le] big- 
nefs, bulkinels or groflneis of body. 

Co’rruLeEnr [corpusente, F. corpulento, It. and Sp. of eorpu- 
dentus,L.) dig-bodied, fat, grols. 

Corrus [q.d. corraptus, becaufe it is fubje€& to corruption ] 
the bulk or material part of animals, vegetables, &e. 

Corpus cum cana, a Writ iffuing out of the Chancery to 
remove both the Body and the Record, relating to the Caule 
of any Man lying in Execution upon —— for Debt, 
into the King’s Beeb, and there to lie till he has fatisfied the 
Debt. 

Corpus tallefum [in Anatomy) theu part or covering of 
a {pace made by the joining togeiner of aes and right fide of 
the inward lubitance of the brain. 

Corpus Coriffi (7. e, the Body of Chrilt] a College in Oxford 
fo named, built by Richard Fix, Bithop of Winchejler. 

Corpus Cérifi Dey, a Veitival appointed in Honour of the 
holy Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 

Conru'scLes [corpujcles, F. corpufcoli, It. of corpufculi,L.] 
(with Natural Phiijepbers) thofe minute parts or particles, or 
phyfical atoms of a body, by which is not meant the e/emen- 
tary parts, nor thofe principles, which Chymifts call Hypa/latica; 
but fuch particles, whether of a fimple or tis pp nature, 
the parts of which will not be diflolved, disjoined or diflipated by 
ordinary degrees of hear. 

Corpu’scuLan Pdilzfophy, a method of philofophizing, that 
claims the greateft antiquity, which attempts to explain things, 
and give an account of the Phawomena and appearances of nature 
by the figure, fituasion, motion, rch, Se. of the corpufcles or 


co 


very fmall particles of matter, according to the principles of the 
philofophers, Lencippus, Epicurus, Democritus, &c. 

Conru'scuLan [corpujculaire, F.) belonging to corpufcles or 
atoms. 

OMPICO EN SIRE, one who holds the corpufcular princi- 
pics. 
. Corpuscuta’rity [of corpujix/um, L.] corpufeular qua- 
ity. 

Corr [W5, Hrd.) a meafure containing Zz quarts. 

To Corra’ne [ecrradere, L.] to fcrape or rake together. 

Corraco, the herb corage or buglofs, LZ. 

To Correcr [corriger F. corriggere, It. corregir, Sp. and 
Port. of corredtum, Sup. L.) to amend or mend the faults; to re- 
elaitn or reform; to repreve or check ; to chaitife or paniihs to 
temper or allay. 

Co Corkecr the Bagn‘ficat. L. Node im frirpo querere. 
Ter. and Plaut. (‘To feck a Knot ina Bullrufh.) or to be hunt. 
ing after Difficulties where there are none. The Germans fay : 
€tne Laus wn der Peck.Gellie furhrn. (To feck a Loule ina 
Barrel ot Pitch. 

Corre‘er [F. corrette, Tt, corretus,V..) without faults. 

Corre'cetio [with Réetoricians] isa figure, when the Ora- 
tor unfays what he has already faid, and fays fomething more fit 
in the ttead of it, The fame as Epanortdyits. 

Corre‘crion [F. correzzione, It. correeiin, Sp. of correc 
tis, L..) Corrediing, Amendirg, Amendment, Punifhment, Re- 
proof. 

Correction has been iconologically deferib’d by a furly, 
crabbed old Woman fitting at a Desk, in her left Hand a Scour- 
ge and in her Right a Pen, with which fhe corrected a Book 

ying on the Desk before her, 

The Book was fupposd to contain the Caufes of Complaint 
and Correétion 5 the Scourge as an Emblem of Chatftifement : 
She was reprefented old as a Sign of Prudence and Experience, 
which every one ought to be pofles'd of who gives Correction; 
and crabbed and jurly, becauie grievous to them who receive 
it. 

Corre'crion [in Pharmacy] is the adding falt or fome 
other thing to a medicine to quicken it, or to mend it, or 
ma'e it better, that fome of the ingredients may not be inju- 
rious. 

Corre’crive [ ¢orredif,F. correttive, It.) ferving to cor- 
reét, allay or temper, 

Corxecri’ves [in Pharmacy] Medicines adminiftred with 
others to correét fome bad quality in them. 

Corar'criy, accurately, without Fault. 

Coxnre’crness [of correfus, L.} the being corrett. 

Conre’cror [ofa Printing Houfe} a Perion of Learning, 
who reads over the Proofs from the Compofitor, and m-rks the 
Errors in order to their being corretted befose the Sheet be 
wrought off at the Prefs, 

Corrector [Correcteur, F. Correttore, Ital. Correfar, Sp. 
and L.] one who correéts or amends. 

Corrector [of the Static] an Officer of the Staple, who 
recorded the Bargains of the Merchants made there. 

Correcto’rium [inthe Medicinal drt] any Thing that 
ferves to corrcét or improve Medicines, 

Corre’tarives [F. corre/ativi, It. correlatives, Sp. of cor- 
redativa, L.] that have a mutual Relation one to another, thus 
Father ond Son, Husband and Wife, are by Lagicians faid to be 
correlatives. 

Coe ge Lativencss [of correlativa, L.] the having a mu- 
tual Relation one to another, 

Corre prio [in Grammar.) a Figure, the fame as Sy/lep- 

Sy, Lat. . 
f Corre'rtion, a fnatching away, alfo a correétion in words, 
a rebuking or checking 5 reproof, punifhment, 

To Corresvo np [corre/pondre, F, corrijpomdere, Tt. corref- 
ponder, Sp. and Port of com and re/pondere, L.) to anfwer or 
rg to make fuitable returns to one,s friendfhip and good of- 

ces. 

Corresro'npence @ [corre/pondence, F. corrifpondenza, It, 

CorRESPO'NDENCY §  corri/pondéncia,Sp,] a holding a mu- 
tual Intelligence, Commerce and Familiarity with; alfo an 
Antwering, Fitting, Agreeing, of the Proportion of one Thing 
with another. : 

CoRRESPONDENT [corre/pendant F. corrifpondente, It, eer- 
refpondiénte Sp. correjpondente, Port.) agreeable, faitable 3 alfo 
one who hulds a correipondence with another, either perfonal or 
at a diflance by letters ; as in trade, when two Perfons have in- 
tercourte by letters, they are faid to be corre/pondents. 

Corresponventness, fuitable quality. 

Conaipo'r [in Architefure) aGallery or long Ifle around a 
building, leading to ‘everal chambers at a diitance from each 
other. . 

Corrivo’r [in Fortif) a fort of gallery, or the covert way 

lying round about the whole compas of the Fortification of a 

place between the outlide of the moat and pallifadoes. 
Co'neicrace 


CG 


Co’antciste [F. corricoidile, Ve, corregitle, Sp. of corrigi- 
bits, LJ that may be corrected or ainended. 

Cornrvan [corrivalis, L. ] a competitor elther in love or 
bufinefs, or one who courts the tame miflrefs, or makes fuit for 
the fame bufineds. ‘ 

Coretva'tity, rivalthip. ; 

Corrorora’ntia [with Phyfciers ] Medicines which 
threngthen and comfort the Parts, £. 

* To Corro'norate [rsrratorer, PF. corrctorare, Ve, corroba- 
rar, Sp. of corrcboratum, LJ] to ftrengthen a fecble or weak 
parts to confirm or make gocd an evidence or arguinent. 

Connonora' tion [correboraxione, lt. of L.J a itrengthen- 
ing or confirming, a giving a new force. 

Corro'norative [cerredoratif,F. eorrcberative, It.) flreng- 
thening, Ee. 

To Corro’pE 
ér fret. 
Corrope'stra, Medicines that eat away or confame proud 
fleth. L. : : 

Corro’sinie, that may be corroded, 7. 

CorrosiptLiry (in Chymifiry] the faculty or liable- 

Cor Ro’stBLENESS nefs to corrode 

Corro’sion, gnawing, fretting, L. 

Corkosion [in Med.] an cating away by any filt humour or 
corrofive medicine. 

Corrosion [F. correfone, tt. with Chymifr] a diffolution 
of mixt bodies by correfive menjiruums. 

Corro'sive [ corraif, F. corrojfive, It. of eorrofivus, L.] 


[correder, F. corrodere, It. and L.] to gnaw 


thich has a gnawing or fretting quality that fome liquors, called 
menfirvwms, have of diflolvin ies. 
Corru’pa, the herb wild {perage, L. 


Corru'GANT | Catia grale L.] wrinkling. 

Coanrucant Mujeles phn Anatomifis} thofé which help to 
khit the brows when one frowns. 

Co’revcaten [corragatus, L.) wrinkled. 

Corruca TION, a contracting, wrinkling or drawing into 


wrinkles, LZ. 
Corruca' tor fupercilii = Anatomy) a Mulcle which 
ferves to wrinkle or draw up the Eye-brow. 

To Coreu'er [corrompre, F. corrompere, It, corromper, Sp. 
cerruptum, Sup, L.) to mar or ipoil, to deftroy or walie; to de- 
bauch or defile; to infeét or taint; to pervert or bribe 5 alfo to 


Cor ruptisi city [rorrepribilité, F. pi tte Ital.) 
cfs to be corrupted, or the ftate of that which is corrup- 


able. tre 
[in Metaphyficks] a Liablencts to be 


Cor RuPTIBILITY ta; 
CoR RU 'PTIBLENESS corrupted, # Power not to be. 


Cornrurtiat tity from within, is when a Thing contains 
within itfelf, the Principles of its own Deltruction. 

CornxurrisiLity from witheut, is when a Thing is liable 
to be deftroyed by fome external Principle. 

Corau’pripteNnsss [ corruptibilice, F. corrupribilitas, L.) 
corruptibility. 

Coaru'rtiate [F. and Sp. corrattibil2, Ital. of corrupesti- 
fis, L. J fubje€t or liable to corruption, or that may be cor- 


ru 
on au’pricuta, a Sect of Hereticks, who held that the 


Body of ‘Je/xs-Cérif? was corruptible. 
Conny Prion [F. corrazione, It. corrupciin, Sp. of corrup- 


tis, L.] acorrupting, marring, Ge. of morals or manners 5 allo 


the fophilticating a book. 

Cokrurtion [with Surgeons] is the corruption or rotten 
matter of a fore, 

Corrutrion [in Philo/ophy) is the deflruétion of the form 
or proper mode of exiflence of any natural body, or at leaft the 
ceflation of it for a time. : 

Corruption of Blood [in Let) is an Infection that happens 
to the Blood, iflue and eftate of a Man attainted of Treafon or 
Felony, whereby he forfeits all to the King or other Lord of the 
Fee, and both he and his Children are rendered ignoble s and 
befides, his iffue cannot be heir to him, or to any other Anceitor 
of whom he might have claimed by him. 

Corru'ptive [corruttive, It.) apt to corrupt. 

Corku’Ptiy, unjultly. 

Conau’Pt ess, badnels, naughtinefs. 

Consar’n (Corfaire, F. Corfare, It. Cofidrio, Sp.) a Robber 
by Sea, a Privateer, eipecially in the Mediterranean Sea. 

A Co'asecer (F. Corfelerta, Ital. Coffiéte, Sp.) Armour 
- a Pike-man, to cover either his whole , or the Trunk 

it. 
Corse-present (O/d Rec.) a mortuary, an ing of the 


belt beaft, which did belong to a Perfon decealed, anciendy made _ 


to the Parifh Pricit. 
Co’rsnep Bagav, Ordeal Bread, a Piece of Bread confe- 


crated by a Prieft and eaten by our Saxon Anceltors, when they 
would clear themfelves of a crime they were charged with, 


co 


a if they were guilty it might be their Poifon or lait 
fy consor’DEs [xseroedis,Gr.) a certain Stone in Colour of the 
hitenefs of an old Man's Hair, 

lars kTes, the States, or the Aflembly of the States in Me- 

Co'atex. the Bark or Rind of a Tree, L, 

oe Peruvianus, the Bark ot Peru, the Jefuits-bark, 

Corrrex Winterianus, akind of cinnamom firft brought from 
the Indies by one captain Winter. 7 

Co’aricar Part of the Brain (with Asatemifr) the external 
barky Subftance of the Brain full of Turnings and Windings on 
the Outfide, it is covered with a thin Skin of an ath and grifly 
Colour, The Ute of it is thought to be to breed the animal Spi- 
pad many Avatomills do there place the feat of memory 

Co's TicateD [corticatus, L.] having the Bark pulled off. 

Cortico'se [rorticofus, L.] full or thick of Bark. 

Co'kti Cousness, Fulnefs of, or Likenefs to Bark. 

Cortuna’rium? [Old Law Records} 4 court or yard ad- 

Conta’r UM joining to a country farm. 

Co'avers 2 [in Horjemanjbip) are Leaps of an indifferent 

Cou'rvets§ Height, made by a Horle in raifirg firit his 
two Fore-legs in the Air, and making the two hinder Feet follow 
with an equal cadency, fo that his Haunches go down together; 
gs os hi feet have touched the Earth in contiuwal and regu- 

Co’nus [WD. fred) an Hedreto Meafure of 30 Buhhels. 

Corus, one of the Winds. 
ee scant [corrujco, It, cornfcars, L.) gliftering, thining 

ighcening. 

Conusca’tions [corrufcazicne, It. corafcationes, of cxrnfcz- 
re, L, to lighten, &¢. ) fathes that may be caufed by an exhalu- 
tion {pread under one cloud only, which by motion, running 
downwards, is fec on fire, and Aaiheth much after the 
fame manner as a torch newly put out, end yet moaking, 
heh by fome violence and fudden motion again en. 
Sti 

The Corysa'xtes [of negurler, Gr. to wag the hend in 
dancing, or g. xpi3er]es of xpua ie, Gr. to hide, of the found- 
ing the tympana to drown the noile of J ifiter’s crying being 
heard by his father Saturn) the prieits of Cybele wete Pérygiani, 
and being moft of them eunuchs, were therefore called Sersf- 
viri: Phryges their chief pricit was called drebi-galius, who 
was likewiie an eunuch. . . 

.They performed their Solemnities with a furious Noife 
of Drums, Trumpets, beating on Lrafs, and mufical Initru- 
ments. 

They were called Jupiter's Life guard; becaufe they brought 
him up. For Titan the eldelt fon of Car/us, having religned the 
Kingdom of the world to Seturm his younger brother, to hold 
the fcepter for life, — condition that he fhould never iufer 
any male children to live, that the empire might after his de- 
ceafe return to Titan's pollerity, Saturm wasufed to devour all 
his male children as foon as they were born; but his w.le Cydele 
being brought to bed of twins, Fupiter and Fumo, fhe caufed 
little Jupiter to be conveyed away and put into the hands of the 
Corydamtes to be brought up, and let Saturn her husband know 
of none but Fure. The Corjbantes, to prevent the difcovery of 
‘Jupiter by his crying, invented a new fport, which was to lerp 
and beat the ground in a certain meafure called da&yle. And 
holding in their hands little bra’s bucklers, and in their 
dancing, when they met one another, they ftruck on them 
in a certain orders the noife of which drowned the cry- 
ing of Fupirer, fo that it could not be heard by Saturn 
Poctical. : 

To Corraa’ntiaté [corydantiatom, L.] to Qeep with 
one's eyes open, or be troubled with villons that one cannot 


Co'ny hus, the Hazel Tree, L. 

Cory MBia, climbing ivy, £. ee 

Cony’maiaren ([corymbiatus, L} fet about with Berries 

Conymer'reRous [éorgadifer, L} that beareth Berries like 
Ivy ; is applied to fuch difcoid Plants, ¥ ‘vie Seeds are not 
downed, as the Sux Flower, Chryjegtbemas, Cos n-mariyold, 
&e L. 
~ Conymatrerous Plants { Botany} fuch as havea compound 
or difcous flower,, but the feeds have no down flicking to them, 
as chamomile, dailey, &«. ener ee 

Cony’maus [xopumO, Gr] properly fignifies the Top of 


J is the Extremity of a Stalk or 


Branch, divided inco feveral Pedicles, in fuch Manner as to form 
a fpherical Figure, as in the Garden Angelica; or it is uled to 
fignify a compounded difcous Flower, the Seeds of which are not 
Pappous, or 1 not fly away in down, as Corm-Marigeld, Dai- 
fits Kee H 


Come sats 


hing. . 
Corny MBus {with Botani 


co 


Corymaus [in axcient Betanick Writers) was led tor cluf- 
ters of Ivy-bervies. 

Conymaus (with fome Botanick Writers] is a Name given 
to the ‘Top of the Suik of a Plant, when it is fo fubdivided that 
ic makes a round tpherical Figure, as the Tops of Onions, Leeks, 
e. 

Co’ry snus [by others) is ufed for Vindellz, which is the 
Name tor the ‘Top of fuch Plants whofe Branches and Flow- 
ers tpread round in the Form of an Umérediia worn by Wo- 
men. 

Cory eue’us [xopugai&, Gr.) the chief Leader of the Com- 
pany or Chorus in the ancient Tragedy. 

Convene’ [xogugn, Gr.] the very Top of the Head, where 
the Hair Turns. . 

Corny’za (xiev€, Gr.) a Deflaxion of a fharp Humour 
into the Mouth, Nofirils and Lungs from the Brain, a Pole, a 
Rheum or Running at the Nole. 

Coscinoma'’ncy? [xorxsvousv]ciz, Gr. of xooxsroy a 

Srcaomiver’ Sieve, and wevjeie Divination) Divi- 
nation by a Sieve, to find out Perfons unknown, and alto to dil- 
cover the Secrets of thofe who were known. The Manner of 
Performing it was as follows : ‘The Sieve being fulpended , the 


‘ Diviner rehearfed a Formula of Words, and taking it between 


tivo Fingers only, repeated the Name of the Parties fulpetied, 
and when at the Mention of any Name the Sieve turns, trembles 
or fhakes, that Perion is fufpetted, as guilty of the Evil, con- 
cerning which the Enquiry ts made. ‘lhe Sieve was alfo fome- 
times fulpended by a Thread, or fixed to the Points of a Prir of 
Shears, Lives Room left to turn, and then the Names of Perions 
fuipected were rehearfed. Atter this Manner it is till prattited 
m fome Parts of Eng/and. 

Co-secant (in Mathenmatict,] is the Secant ofan Ark which 
is the Complement of another to go Degrees. 

To Cosen, todetraud, to cheat. 

Co‘senace (in Lace] a Wait tor the right heir againft an in- 
truder. 

Cosenace, cheating, defrauding. 

Coswe'aing [inthe Fewdad Lace] a Prerogative which fome 
Lords of Manours anciently had to lic and teait themilelves at 
their Tenants Houtes. 

Co'stn [Coutin, FP. Cugino, Teal. Corfanzuinews, L.} a 

Cou'sen : Kintinan or Kintwoman by Biood or Marriages 

Co-sine [in Geometry) is the right Line of an Ark which is 
alfo the Complement of another to go Degrees. 

Co’smeticns [xicut}iae of xorute, Gr. to beautify ] Me 
dicaments that whiten and foiten the Skin, or in general anv 
Thing helping to promote the Comclinefs or good Appearw ce 


of the Perion who ules it, as Wathes, Waters, Pomatums, Pat | 


tes, &e, = 

Co’smicat [xoruinds, Gr. pertaining to the World) a 
Term uled by Ajfronomer: to fignify one of the Pueticol Kuangs 
or Settings of a Scar and thusa Star is faid to rie esirneadly, 
when it rifes with the Sun ¢ and fo fet comically, when it sets at 
the fame Inftant that the Sum rites : but, aceordiny to Kepler, to 
rife and fet cofinically is to afcend above or ceicend below the 
Horizon. 

Cosmo’cony [xorpoporit, of xozu > and yarsd, Gr. Gene- 
ration] the ercation or original of the World. 

To Cosmocrarna TE [0! xigu. and yedgw, Gr.) to de- 
feribe the World. 

Cosmo’GRAPHER [Co/mograpbe, Fr. Cofmografo, It. and Sp. 
Cofmograpbus, Le xaru07 ptt >, Of xiowa the World, and 
e794, Gr. wodeferibe}] one skided in Cofmography. 

“ Cosmocra’PHICAL [eafmographigue, F, cofmografico, It. of 
eofmographiens, 1.) pertaining to Cofmography. 

Cosmo'Grapny (Coymograplie, F, Cojmografia, It. and Sp. 
Cofmograpbia, L. of xstueyexgia, Gr.) a Deicription of the vi- 
fible Worlds alfoa Science fhewing the Frame of the Univerfe, 
defcribing the feveral Parts of it, delineating them according to 
their Number, Pofitions, Motions, Magnitudes, Figures, Oe. 
of which Aitronomy and Geography are Parts. 

CosmocraPuy is delcrib'd iconologicsily by a Woman ad- 
yane’d in Years, ftanding between two Gloves, the celcllial and 
terreftrial ; holding in her right Hand an Aftrolabe, and in her 
left the Roman Radivs. Her Upper Garment Sky-colour'd fown 
with Stars, and her Under. a Mixture of Brown and different 
Greens. She is de{crib’d in Years, becaufe fhe derives her Pedi- 
gree from the Creation ; the Inftruments fhew her Employment, 
and her Garments, a3 well as the Globes, that fhe participates 
both of Heaven and Earth. : 

CosmMota’sr [of noc and AeCeir, Gr. to take) an ancient 
mathematical inftrament for meaturing Diltances both in the 
Heaven and on the Earth. 

Cosmo’Locy [xecuoaryle, of xbop% and abyG@ a Word 
or <n a Speaking of, “Difcourfe or Treatife concerning the 
World. 

Cosmo’meTey [xeruouergia, of xicuG and pérgor, 
Se Meafure} the Menfuration of the World by Degrees and 

linutes, 


co 


Cosmo'ro.ite [of xicu@ and rerizes, Gra Citizen} 

Cosmero’uitan §. .a Citizen of the World. 

Co’ssacks, a Militia or Body of Psli Soldiers. 

Cosse as Coslick Nursders. This was the old Name of 

Cossicn § the Art of A’gedra, and is derived from Cafe, 
Ttal, for res or the root, for the ltalians called Aigelva, Regula 
Rei & Cenjus, i. ¢, the Rule of the Root and the Square. 

Cossick Mumbers (with fome Algebrai/s] are the Powers of 
Numters, as the Roots, the Square, the Cube, &'e. 

Co’sser, a Lamb, Colt, Calf, &c. fallen and brought up by 
Hand without the Dam. 
rakes, Worms that lie between the Body and Bark of 

Fees, 

Cosr [toffe, Du, tutten,G ] Charge, Price, Expence. 

Zt tg good to learn at other Ben's Cocr. 

That is, to grow wife at the Expence or by the Experience 
of other Men's Mistortuncs, or il] Managements. Very good 
Advice, but too little regarded. Men are apt to put the evil Day 
a far off, and to flatter themfelves that what has happen'd co 
others won't happen to them. The Jta/. fay, as we: Felice cbt 
impara @ Spefa d altri. 

Gt will not quit Cost. 

That is, it will not aniwer the Expence yon are at about it, 
The French fay: Le Feu we vant pas la chandelie, 

Cost [in Heraidry} is the fourth Part of a Bend, or half ofa 
Garter. 

Te Cost ( drr.¥.) (couter,F. eaffare, Wt. ec @2r, Sp. bof. 
ten, Ds.and G. bole, Dar. kofa, Sa, conlure, ij to be 
purchafed for or with a Price. 

Cosr (drr. Impeand Part. P.) did coft, has colt. 

But Accost, contrary to the general Rule is regular. 

Costs, the Ribs, or thoie Bones which with cher Bones 
make the Thorax or chelt, being joined backwards with the Mere 
tebra’s of the Back, and forward with the Cartilages or Grillles 
of the Stermum; they are 12 in Number on each Side. 

Vere Costa [in Anatomy } the feven uppermolt Ribs, fo 
colled Pecaute their cartilaginous Ends are received into the Sinus 
of the Sternym, 

fxja Costm, are the five lowermoll Ribs, {6 called becaufe 
they are fiverter and fotter, and are not joincd to the extremity 
of the Srerau. 

Co’stat [of cof) belonging to the Cy?.e. 

Lo’sTakD, adsortof Apple. ~ 

Costarp monger [of manxen Sax. a'Frader} an Apple-mon- 
get, a euler in Fruit. 

Coste ra [Old Records] a coakt or fea-coalt. 

Co stive [contipe, F. cxfipative, It. contipatus, L.) bound 
in the Belly; alfo of a binding or aftringent quality. 

Co’stivengss, a bein: bound in the Belly. 

Co'stiy, of great Price; alio fately, 

Co'stMary [¢92us, L.] an Herb. 

Co'stoxs, Chards of Artichokes. 

Co’strREL, a Sort of Bottle. 

Co'srus, a certain Shrub, whole Root has a very pleafant, 
fpicy Smell, growing in Syria and Arabia, L. 

Costus [with Botamsis} the Herb Coltnary. 

Cosrus i ith Phyiciaws) an Indian Drug, of which there 
are two Sorts, the (weet and the bitter, ZL. 

Cor of cor, Sux. Gahr,O. and L G. Sot, Du. a liule 

Core Houle, Cottize or Hut] added to the Name of a 
Place, intunates that the Place was denominated from fuch a 
Thing as Core bid/, Cotswold in Giowceslerjbire, &c. 

Cotace. See Cottage. 

Core’ Mponary [contempera'n, F. of com and temporarius, 
L,) of, belonging to, or being at the fame Time. 

Co'r Gare, rejuie wool, fo clotted together that it cannot 
be pulled alunder, . 

to raNGENT [Mathemat.] is the Tangent of any = 
mental Arch, or what that Ark wants of a Quadrant er go Des 
reese 

Cotra'rivs [O/d Law] a Tenant who held by a free Soceage 
Tenure, and paid a flated Rent in Moncey or Provifions, and 
fome occafional cuitomary Services. 

Corene’Livs [O/4 Law) a fervile Tenant, that held his 
Land in meer villenage; his Perion, Iiiue and Ggods being to 
be diipofed of at the Picafare of his Lord. 

Corere’Lit (O/d Recordi} ttraggling Thieves and Plunde- 
rets, like the Mots-troopers on the Borders of Seotdind. 

Core’ria, a Cottage or Homeitall. 

Co'rLanpD [coveland, Sux.] Land held by a Cota 

Cotst THLAND gers 

Coto nea [with Botanijfs] the Quince-Tree, 

Coroye [in Heraldry) signifies cortijed, F. 

Corse’THLA oe Records) a Cotfertle, i. ¢. a little Manfion, 
to which a {mall Farm belongs. 

Cortse’rutus { Old Records} a Cottacer, one who holds a 
Cottage, who was bound to work for bis Lord by a fervile Te- 
nure, 


Co’rtactr 


co 


Cornus xes {with the ancient Tragedians] a Bustin, a very 
hich hoe or kind of patten raisd on cork folus worn by the Ac- 
tors, to make them appear taller and more like the Heroes they 
reprefented, who were generally efteem'd Giants. ¥ ; 

Cot a Man who meddles im Women’s domeltick 

Cor Queas Afthirs. ; ; 

To Corr, is laid of Men who are apt to intermeddle in fuch 

Jorcerns. 

a tack [of core, Sax, Bat, Du. Saht, O. and L.G.J a 
it oufe in the Country. 
. . “snl in Pollrsfion ig betrer than a Kingdom tn 
Reverfion. Engl. 4 Bird in the Hand is worth tee in toe Busb. 
. Pofefirss of pars potior. 
ery fe coreacie ag worll ag in Court's. If by 
Love, in the Proverb, be meant conjugal Love, probably a creat 
deal more: For it don’t meet with fo much interruption and Va- 
ricty to divert its nor is it 0 often groundsd upon Interclt, 

‘erlth or Favour. ‘ 
bs Co'r racer, one who dwells in a Cottage. 

Correrer [in Doom/day Boot] a coitage. 

Co'rice? [in Heraldry} is the fourth Part of a Bend, and 

Cortse with us is teldom ifever, born but in couples, 
with a Bend between them. ‘This fcems to have taken its Name 
from cyt, F, a Side, being as it were a Bend upon the Sides of 

! d. 
ag oe {éettwn, C.Br. Coton F. Cotone, It. Rottorn, 
Ds Catun, L. G. Coerxa.L.J a weolly Stuff contained in the 
Fruit of the Cotton-Tree 3 allo a Sort of Cloth. 

Yo Co'rron [ probably of coadunare, L. or estoxner, F.] to 
agree with another; alfo to fucceed, to hie. Hat-makers fay it 

cottons well when the wool or other materials work well and un- 
togethers 
apa tsi { Ancient Deeds} cot-wool or dag-wool, of which 
were made cotta’s or a fort of blankets. 

Corvu’cuan (in Doom/day Book] Boorsor Husbandmen. | 

Co'ryra (with Botaniis) an Herb, otherwiie called Pen- 
ny-wort, Mother-worty Dog-kennel, May-weed and Cover- 
lew, Le . 

3 Coty'LLe [in Anatomy] certain Glandules that are in 

Cory'Lepong = fome Creatures, but not in Women ; they 
are difpofed up and down the Chorio or outermolt Membranes 
which cover the Fetus; their Ute is to feparate the nutricious 
Juice from the Wemb for the Nourifhment of the Fatus, They 

are called Cstyledones from the Refemblance they bear to the 
Leaves of the Herb called Coty/a or Penny-wort 3 alfo the gap- 
ing Mectings of the Veins in the Womb. : 

Corx Tria (xo7viie, Gr.) a nocturnal Feftival celebrated 
in Honour of Cerytto the Goddels of Wantonnels, It was ecle- 
brated by the Grecians with luch Rites as were moft acceptable 
to the Goddefs, who was thought to be delighted with nothing 
fo much as Lewdnefs and Debauchery. 

"To Coven [ coucher, F.} to lic down, to bend or bow 
down. 

To Coven [with Orw/ifs] to take a catara& or web of from 
the Eye. 

To Covucn [with Writers, &c.) to comprehend or com- 

rite. 
P To Covcu [in Chivalry] is to fet a Lance upon the 

it. 
ae [ with Painrers} a Lay or Impreffion of Colour, 
whether in Oil or Water, wherewith the Painter covers his 
Canvas 5 or it isthe Ground-bed or Bafis on which any Colour 


lies. 
A Coucs (couche, F.) a Sort of Seat or moveable Bed to lic 


down on. 
a2 Holding up the Head diitinguifhes a Beaft couchant 
from dormant, as in the Efcutcheon annexed, F. 


Coucue’ [in Heraldry] denotes any Thing lying along, as a 
Chevron couché fignifies a Chevron lying fideways, with the two 
Ends on onc Side of the Shield which fhould properly reft on the 
ae ouee Ep [of concer, F.] comprifed or concealed in, 

Coucnenr [Old Word] a Fador refiding in fome foreign 
Country tor Trafick. 

Covucier [Old Stat.) a Book in which a Corporation, &&'c. 
Regiiter their Ads. 

Coucner [with Hunters) a fering Dog. 

Covu’ciine (Hunting Term) the Lodging of a Boar. 

Cou'p for could, 


Cov DE £'s [in Fortification] are Lines that return back from 
the End cf the Trenches, and run almoft parallel with the Place 


attacked, #- 
Cove, a {mall Creek. 


Cove ING [in archite®ure] isa Term uled of houfes that are 


Couchaxt [in Heraldry} fignifies lying down 
couching, oraloug ; but with the Head litted up 5 
fpoken of a Beall .o Lorn in an Ejcutcheon, and the 


co 


built projecting forth over the ground plot, and that is turned 
with a quadrant of a circle {or femi-arch) of timber, which is 
lathed and plaiflered, under which people may walk dry. 

Co'vENADLE [O44 Law] convenient, (uitable or fit, 

Co'NVENABLE 

Co'venant (of conevntar, L.] a Bargsin or Agreement. 

Covenanr [with Dicines] a particular Ditpenfation, where- 
by God deals with mankind, as the Covenant of Works under the 
Levitical Law, and that of Grace under the Golpel, 

Covenant [in Cosrezex Law) isthe Content of feveral Par- 
ties toone Thing, as to do or give fomewhat. 

Covenant [in Lez] is chat the Law intends to ke made tho" 
it be not expreffed in Words. 

Covenant [in Fac?) is that which is exprefily agreed on be 
tieeh the Parties. 

Covenant, the Name of a Writ that lics for the Breach of 
Covenants, 

Te Covenant, a particular Agreement of the People of Eag- 
fand, made in the Time cf King Céarfes 1, which was voted il- 
lege! and irreligious, eno 1661. 

Covenant perjona/, is where a Man agrees with another ta 
do him fume Work or Service. 

Covenant rea/, is that by which a Man obliges or ties him- 
felt'to pals a T hing that is real, as Lands or Tenements, to levy 
a Fine, é&e, 

To Covenant [concvenir,F. convenire, L.] to make a coves 
Mant or agreement. 

Co VENANTER, One who took the Pre@yteriam covenant dure 
ing the Time of the civil wars, 

Co'venr @ [comceatus, L ] a Monallery or religious Hou- 

Co’yvent § te, F 

Covent [in Lave] the Society or Members of an 
Priory. 

Co'ventry Bells [with Floriff] a kind of Flower. 

To Cover [cowortr, F. coprire, It. ewdrir, Sp. and Port, 


Abbey or 


He Covers me with his Ctings and bitrg me with bis 
sill. That is, he thews me fome Favour, that he may have 
the better Opportunity of oppreiling me in the Conclufion ; as is 
the Way of wicked Men in tower and Authority, when they go 
about to crufh thofe who are under them, or within their Reach : 
And they flatter themielves (tho" often to their own Dettrugtion) 
that fuch fpecious Pretext will always tring them off with Im- 
punity The Client has Reafon to be wary when his Patron 
makes Advances of Favour. 

Co'ver ak peer of Couvre-dit, F.) a covering for a 

Co VERLID d. 

Cove sep Sime [in Geometry] is the remaining Part of 
the Disameter of a Circle after the veried Sine is taken from 
it. 
—o rt [couvert, F. coverte, It. } an Umbrage or thady 

ce, 

Covert Baron [in Law] the State ofa Woman, who is un- 
der the Power and Proteétion of a Husband, 

Co'verr [among Munters) a thicket ot thady Place for Decr 
or other Beatts a Shelter or hiding-Place. 

Cover: Way [in Fortification) 2 Space of Ground Level with 
the Field, on the Edge of the Diich, having a Parapet or Breatt- 
work with its Bangwet and Glacis ranging quite round the Halt- 
Moons and other works towards the Country. 

Co'vertLy, fecretly, 

Co'veatNess fot cowvert, F.)) Hiddennef. 


Coverture [converture, F. covertara, It.) a cover, cover- 
ing, or coverlet, or any Thing that covers, 


Co'vVERTURE is Lav] the fate and condition of a married 
woman, who by the Laws of Enz/and is under Covert Baron, 
i. @ under the Power and Protection of her Husband, and the- 
refore is difabled to aét or make any Bargain without his Confent 
and Priviry. 

To Cover [cupere,L. hence probably conzviter, F.] to de- 
fire earneftly, to lutt after. 

Alt Cover ail isfe. 

Fr. Qui trop Tia mal étreint. (He who undertakes too 
much fucceeds ill.) as we fay : He who bas soo many Irons 
in the Fire muff let fome of them barn. The Lat. fay: Dues in. 
Jequens Lepores neutrum capit. (He who hunts two Hares catches 
neither) Gr. "Odie aones Sian "whiTéger xeTaerAuapel a- 
ve. Erajm. The Scots fay : You take mere in your Mouth than 
your Cheeks can bold, All fpoken of thofe who take more Bufi- 
nefs upon them, than they can well manige; Or, who, by 
griping at too much (like ¢/op"s Dog in the Fable) quit the Sub- 
flance to catch at the Shadow. The Jtaé. fay as be Fr. Chi 
troppo abbruccia, nulla fringe. 

Co'veTasce, that which is to be or may be covered, 


Co’vetous [ convoitenx, F. cobjco/o, Port, cupidus, L. } very 
defirous 5 alfo ftingy, niggardly, cloie-filted, griping. 
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She Coverous Man like a Dog in acuhis reafts Meat 
For orherg. ‘That is. he toils and aoils to raife an eltaic for 
other People to enjoy the Fraits of. And as the Dog is oblig'd 
for all his labour to be content with the figie and the fimell, and 
perhops has a good balling into the bargiin; fo the covetous 
Man, when he is once become a flave to this fordid vice, is the- 
reby fore’d to put up with the chink and fight of his moncy. and 
is generally ill us’d in his lite-time and revil’d when dead by 
thofe he is a flave for. 

Co’vetrousty, fordidly, with avarice. 

Co'vetousness [convosti/e, F.] an cager Defire of 
&r. Avarice. ; 

Coverousness ig the Root of all Evil. H.G. Der Grits 
if cine Cturrsil alics Ubets. 

Daily Experience gives us fo many and fo very different Inflan- 
ees of the Truth of this general Aphoriim, that it would be fu- 
ferfuous to enumerate them. 

Co'vin [in Lazwe) is adeceitfal Agreement between two 

Covr'n 3 or more Perfons to the Preiudice cf another. 

Co’vine Cornith [Architecture] a cornifh which has a great 
cafemate or hollow in it. 

To Coven (kuthen, Du] to make a certain noife by rea- 
fon of the obitru¢tion of the Lungs. 

A Cover, a Difcale, an Obttrudtion of the Lungs. 

% trp Coven tg the Crumperer of Drath. 

Coun [probably of cole, Sax.) a ‘Tub or Vedlel with Ears to 
tse carried on a Stick between two Perfons, 

To Cour [with drchers] is to cut the Feather of a Shaft 
high or low. 

Count, vid. can. 

Cou. TER ([covtre, F. of ea/ter, L.) a Ploughhhare. 

Cou'xein [Cencile, F. Concilia, It. Confeyo, Sp. Conciliam, 
L.] a general Adiembly of the chief Perfons ot a Nation met to- 
gether to confer about Affairs of States allo a general Affembly 
of the Clergy of a Nation ora particular Province ; alfo an At- 
teanbly of the Members of Gray's Ina. ' 

Covu’nei [in Church Hyfery) is a Synod or Affembly of 
Pretates and Doctors met for the Regulating of Matters relating 
to the Doétrine or Ditcipline of the Church. 

A Provincial Councit, isan Affembly of the Prelates of a 
Province, under the Metropolitan. 

A Naticnal Councit, isan Aflembly of the Prelates of a 
Nation under their Primate or Patriarch. 

An Occumenical CounctL? isan Affembly of all the Prela- 

A General Councin tes in Chriftendom. 

4 Councin of War, is an Ailembly of the principal Officers 
ofan Army or Fleet, oecafionally called by the General or Ad- 
miral; to confider of the prefent State of Things and concert 
Meafures for their Conduét, with Refpett to Sieges, Retreats, 
Engagements, &¢. 

vmon Councit, an Affembly of a felett Number of 
principal Citizens, chofen out of every Ward to manage the 
publick Affairs of the City within their feveral Precinéts, and 
to aét in Concert with the Lord Mayor and Court of Al- 


dermen, 
Common-Councit-Man, a Member of the aforefaid Affem- 


Money, 


bly. 
‘Councit 2 [in Law] a Counfellor or Advocate, one who 
Cou NSEL pleads tor his Client at the Bar of a Court of 
Jutlice. 


Counser [Con/eil, P. Configlio,[t. Conféjo, Sp. Conjelbs, 
Port. Conjilivm, L.] Advice. 

Counset [among Mora/i/s] is when a Man endeavours by 
Realons taken from the Nature of a Thing to induce another 
Perfen to fome Performance or Omiffion, having, at lealt as to 
the prefent Bufinefs, no Power over that Perfon, fo that he can 
lay no direct Obligation on him ; but mult leave it to his Plea- 
fure and choice, whether he will do it or not. 

Counset, has been reprefented in Painting and Sculpture by 
an ancient Man, clad ina long Scarlet Robe, a Gold Chain about 
his Neck, upon which is a Heart pendant; in his Hand a Book 
with an Owl fitting on it, and in his Lett 3 Heads, a Dog's, a 

‘Wolfs, anda Lion's, fet together. 

To take Counser with one’s Pillow. 
Lat, In Noéte Confilivm. Fr. La Nuit porte Comcil. Germ. 
Bommrt Tag kommt Raht. We ought to take Time for Con- 
fideration and Advice before we engage in any ‘Thing of Impor- 
tance, that we mayn't have Occafion in the Sequel to repent our 
rafh Refolution. 

be that won't be Counsex'p can't be belp’s. Spoken 
when an obftinate Man rejects good Advice when it is given him. 
Lat. Vis Comfhis expers mole ruit fia. 

To Counser Ceafeitlr, F.  configliare, It, acen/éjar, Sp. 

*aconfelbar, Port. confulere,L.} an Adviler, efpecially a Perfun 
well skilled in the Law, who is confulted in weighty Matters, 
or takes ye him to plead the Caufe of his Client. 

Privy “OUNSEL LOR, a counfellor of ftate, one of his Maje- 
fiy’s melt bonourat!, privy council. 
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Coust f comet, Le whence probably Cunte, F. Crate, Ina’, 
Curde, Sp. and Port. a forcign Earl. 

Counr [in Law] the original Declaration in a Procefs, chien 
ly in real Aétions 5 as Decluation is more properly applied tg 
perfonal ones, : 

To Counr [ center, or compter,F. contar, Sp. and Port, 
probably of computare, Lat.) to reckon, to account or ¢f. 
teem. 

Count Wheel [ofa Chet] awheel which in the Ariking part 
moves round in 12 or 24 hours, and is allo called the locking 
wheel, becaufe it has commonly two notches in it (ct at unequal 
diltances one from another, in order to make the clock flrike 1, 
2,3, 4 5, &e 

Countes’ [Old Law] acount or earl, which before the time 
OF Wiliam the Congueror was the highett tide next to a date, the 
countee had the charge of the county,and is now succeeded in that’ 
office by the theritf. 

Cou'wrenanve [contemance, F.) vilage, face, looks ; allo en. 
couragement, protection or fupport. 

Counrenance [in Law] eitimation, ercdit. 

To CounTenance [contenancer, F.] to favour, to encou. 
rage, to abet. 

Cou'nrsr [contre, F.) asa Prepofition. v, contea, 

_Cou'wrer [contsir, F.] a counting board in afhop; alfo a 

Piece of round ttampt brafs to account with ; alfo the name of 
two Prifons in the city ot Londem. 
_ Covu’srers [in a Sip] are cither wpper or dower. The Upper 
is that which reaches from the gallery to the lower pare of the 
thrait ficce of the ftern. The Lower is that hollow part of the 
fhip's ern which refembles an arch, and lies ketween the tran- 
fum and the lower part of the gallery. 

Counter [ of a Herje } is that Part of the Fore-Hand 
ied a Horle, that lies between the Shoulder and under the 

eck, 

Counter Time (with Horfersen] is the de“eree or refiltance 

ota Horie, that interrupts his cadence and the meafure of bis mae 
nage, 
Counter marked [ with Herfimen] is when the teeth of a 
horfe are made hollow artificially by a graver in imitation of the 
eye of a bean, in order to make the hurle appear not te be above 
fix ycars old, 

Cou'nte of anciently called Serjeant Counters; fuch Ser- 

Cou'ntors$ jeants at Law as were retained to defend the 
caule of their Clients, as Advocates. 

Counter [ contra, L.] a Particle fignifying Oppofition or 
Contrariety, frequently wied in compofition of Exgit,s Words 
tho’ it is fometimes us'd by it-fel. ; 

Counter Appreaches (Military Affairs] are certain Lines of 
Trenches carried on by the Befiegers, when they come out to 
ti the Approaches of the Enemy, and to attack them in 

orm. 

Counter Battery cb Satteriz, FP. contra batterio, Val. 
— bateria, Sp.] a Battery raiied to play upon another Bat- 

cry. 
Counter Brea? work, is the fame with Falfe-br2y, 

To Counrer-salance { contre-dalancer, F.) to weigh one 
Thing againft another ; alfo to make an equal Amends for, 

Counter Mark of a Metal, is a Mark added to it a confide. 
rable Time after it had been flruck. 

To Counrer-praw [with Painters] is to copy a Defign by 
the help of an oiled Paper, or any traniparent Matter, by tracing 
the Strokes appearing through with a Pencil. 

Counter Proof (with Rodling-Pre/i Printers] a Print taken 
from another jult printed, which pais'd through the Prefs and 
gives the Figure inverted 

To Counter Prove [at the Rolling Prefi] is to pafs a de. 
fign in black lead or red chalk through the Prefs, after they have 
been firlt moiltewed with a fpunge, both that and the Paper on 
which the counter-proof is to be taken. 

Counter Bord, a Bond to fave a Perfon harmlefs, who has 
given a Bond to another. 

Counren Change [ contreréchange, F, contra-carcio, Teal. J 
a mutual Exchange between two Pariics by Agreement or Con= 
tract. 

Counter changed [in Heraldry] is when there is mutual 
changing of the colors of the field and charge in an cicutcheon, 
by one or more Lines of partition. 

‘ Counter Charge, is a Charge brought again an Accu- 
Cie 
Counter Charm, a Charm to hinder the Force of an- 
other. 

Counter Check, is a cenfure made upon a reprover. 

Counter Cunning, fubtiety ufed by the adverie Party. 

Counter Liges [ with Architects] a Light oppofite to any 
Thing which makes it appear to a Ditadvantage, 

Countir Dijfinétion, a Diltin¢tion with Refpeét to the 


Polite Side. 
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Counter Cherroned [in Heraldry] a Mhicld Chevromny, or 

trted by fome line of partition. 
ce recast a Conponed D [contre-componi, P.) (in He- 
Counter Compone > raidry] is when a border 
: Counter Compssy is compounded of two 
S477) ranks of panes; or rows of checkers of different 

ERD colours fet checkerwile. 

To Cou'nrerveir [contrefaire, F. contraffare, It.) to imi- 
tate, toforge, to feign or difemble, to difguite. 

Cou'nrersrerr [comtrefait, F. contraffatto, It, of contra and 
factas, L.) imitated, feigned, diflembled, falle. 

A Countirrert, acheater or deceitful pecfon; a perfon or 
thing that reprefents another. 

Counverretriy, ina feigned manner, , 

Counres fof 2 that part of a tally that is flruck in the Ex- 

Counter jock § cheguer, which is kept in the cutlody of 
gn officer of that court; the other being deliver'd to the perion 
who has lent the king moncy upon that account, and is called 
the Steck. 

CounTe’arEameNT, a ferment contrary to another fer- 
ment. 

Counter Forts [in Fortification) “are cervein pillars and 
parts of the walls of a place, ditlant by 15 oF 20 foot one from 
another, which advance as much as poilible in the ground, and 
are joined by vaults to the height of the Cordon. Their ule is to 
fupport the way of the rounds and part of the rampart; and 
alio to fortify the wall and ttrengthen the gro ind. 

Counren-fuge [in Myfck] is when the tugues proceed con, 
trary to one another. 

Counrer Barry [in Heraldry] is ufed by the French far 
what we call Bendy sinijer per bend countercharged. 

Counter-pointed [in Heraldry) is when two Chevrons in 
one efcutchcon meet in the points. 

Counter quartered [in Heraldry] denotes the efcutcheon 
being quartered, to haveeach quarter again divided into 2. 

Counrer apg Fortification) large heaps of earth in 
form of parapets. railed above the mci, belees the faces and 
poiuts 0: adulion, to prelerve them or to cover fome other bo- 
dy of the place. 

Counzenr-Latu [with Builders) a lath thatis Jaidin length 
between the ratters- 

To Counrenrsma'np [comtremander, F. contrammandare, It. 
contramanidr. Sp. of contra aud mandare,L.) to forbid, to con- 
traliét former crcers. 

A Counreswano [erttremindement, F. contrammandato, It. 
of contra and manautwe, L ] a recalling a former command. 

Cou nrerMaNo [in Los] is wiere a thing formerly exe 
cuted, is sferwards by foine act, Ge. made void by the party 
that frit dit. 

Counter March [contromarche FP. contramarcia, Tt. contras 
mircha, Sp.) ( Mivitary Difcipiine) a manner of drawing up 
foliiers fo as1o change the face on the wings of a battalion 3 
thus Ales ¢ovatermarce to bring thole that are in the front to the 
rear. 

Counter Mine [contremine, PF. contrammina, Ut. contrami- 
na, Sp.) (:# Forti jie .sion) awellor patioge under ground, which 
is made by the belieged, in fearch of the beficgers mine, to give 
it air, to take away the powdei, or to hinder the effect of it by 
any other means. 

o Counrenr-oine [comtreminer, F. contramminare, It. con- 
tramindr, Sp,} to fink iuch mines; alfo to prevent or hinder the 
defign of another pérfon from taking effect. 

Counter Mure (contre mare, F.) a wall or bank raifed op- 
polite to the town-wall. . 

Counter pain 2 [ comtre-pointe, Fr. ] a coverlet for a 

Counter-peint § bed, 

Counter-part [in Lew] the duplicate or copy of any in- 
ftrument, deed or indenture, that one copy may be kept by 
one party, and the other by the other. 

Counver Part (contrepartie, F. esmtraparte, It.) (in Mufick) 
fignities only that one part is oppofite to another, a3 the baje is 

faid to be the counter-part of the tred/e. ; 

Counterra’ssant [in Heraldry) is faid when 
there are are two lions or other bealts on the jame ef- 
cutcheon, the one pafling or walking one way, and 
the other another, fo that they look the direct oppo- 
fire ways. ' 

Counter Trench [in Fortification) a trench made againit 
the befiegers, and which of confequence has its parapet turned 
towards them. . 

Counter-gage [in Carpentry] a method ufed in meafuring 
the joints, by trunsterring the breadth of a_mortoife to the place 
jn the timber, where the tenon is to be, in order to make them 
fit together, 

Coun rer-callation [in Fortification} a counter-line or ditch, 
made roufd a place beheged, to prevent the fallics and excurfions 
of the garrifon. 

Count er Pita [Common Law] a crofs or contrary plea, 
particularly fuch as the demandant alledges againit a tenant in 
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courtely or dower, who prays the King’s ail, &c. for his des 
fence, Ee. 

Counter-P/ot, a plot contrived to overthrow another plot; 
a fliam-plots a fetch or wile againtt another. 

Countrer-Point [contrepoint, F. controppunto, It) (in Mu- 
Jick) is the old way of compofing parts by fetting points or 
pricks one againft another, to exprefs the feveral coucords, the” 
Jength or mealure of which, was according to the words or Syl- 
lables to which they are applied. 

To Counren-poise [contrepefer, P. comtrappefare, It. con- 
trapefer, Sp.) to weigh one thing againi another. 

Counter porse [coutrepoids, F, contrappcj/o, It. comtrapefe, 
Sp.} an egual ballance, as when one thing is weighed againit 
another. 

Counrerpotse [with Hor/emer] is the ballance of the bo- 
dy, or the liberty of the aétion and feat of a horfeman, acquired 
by practiling in the manage, fo that in all the motions the horic 
mikes, the horfeman does not incline his body more to one fide 
than the other, but continues in the middle of the faddle, bear- 
ig equally on the itirrups,in order to give the horfe the feafonable 
and proper aids. 

Counrer-Peifon [contrepoifon, F. ] an antidote to flop or 
prevent the effetts of poifon. 

Counrer-Prefure, a preffure or preiling againft or on the 
contrary fide. 

Counter-Rui! (in Lew] a counter-part of the copy of the 
rolls, relating to appeals, inqueits, Je. 

Counten-rownd [Military Term) a certain number of offi- 
cers, going to vilit the rounds or the fentinels. 
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Counrerscarp [‘contre/carpe, F. contraftarpa, Ft. contra- 
eftarpa, Sp.) (in Fortification) is properly that outfide or flope 
of the moat which is next the campaign, and faces the body 
of the place 5 allo the cowert way, with its g/acis or flope and pa- 
rapet. 

—_ nrer-Seu fie, a falling oct of friends one with another 5 
alfo a fcuffle among prifoners in the counter, 

Counter Security [in Lave) fecurity given tea party, who 
has entered into bonds or other obligations for another, 

To Countir-/fig, to fign an order of a tuperior in quality 
of a fecretary. 

Counter Sepbifer, a difputant inan univerfity, who main- 
tains an argument with another lophitter. 

Counter S:alloc-tail [in Fortification] is an outwork in 
the form of a fingle tenail, wider at the gorge than at the 
head. 

Counter Tally [ contretaille, F. contrattaglio, It. ] one of 
the two tallies or pieces of wood whereon any thing is teored, 

Counter Tenor [contratenore, It.) (in Aluick ) one of the 
parts fo called as oppotite to the Tener. 

Counter Tripping (in Hera/dry] is when two fags or 
other beats are reprelented in a coat of arms ¢ripping, i. & ina 
light waking poiture. and the head of one ts the tail of the 
other. 

To Cou’nrervarn [of contra and valere, L.] to be of an 
equal value to another thing ; alfo to be a {ufficient recompence 
for. 

Lo Counter-swork [Fortif.} to raile works in order to op= 
pofe and ruin the works of the enemy. 

Cou'nress [comtefi, F. conteffa, It. condexa, Sp. conde/a, 
Port. comitiffz, L.) the wife of a count or earl. 

Cou nring-bou/e, an appartment or office where merchants 
enter down and keep their accounts. : 

Cou'ntress, namberie/s, innumerade. 

Country [rontrée, F. of conterrata, L. one land adjoining to 
another) an empire, kingdom or province ; it is generally un- 
deritood in dillinétion to a city, 

o manp CouNraies, fo many Culloms. 

F. Tant de Gens, tant de Guiies. L. Sicut of? Mos evique 
Genti. or Lex & Regio. The Germ. fay: Lacndlich, fitttirh, 
The Lat. fay likewile : Si fueris Rome, Romans vivito more; 
fi fueris aliki, vivito ficut t1bt. 

Country-mun [ of contrée, F. and man] one of the fame 
country, 

Country PuT, an ignorant fellow, who may eafily. be im- 
pos'd upon, 

County [comitatus, L, comté, PF. contea, It. condada, Sp.J 
one of the parts or circuits into which the whole kingdom is 
divided, for the better government of it, amd the more ealy ad- 
minittration of jultice. 

that ig got in the County tg loft in the Oupdredgs, 

Thatis; what is got in general, is loft in particulars. 

Counry [ina Lega! Senje} the county court. 


yar Court, a court held every month by the ee 
3 is 







. Counter Salient [in Heraldry} is when two 
besits are borne in a coat of arms ina polture leap- 
ing from each other dire€ily the cuntrary way. 
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his deputy, aifo another called a Turm that is held twice a 
year. 

Counties Corporate, are either cities or ancient boroughs, 
upon which the kings of England have bellowed great liberties 
or privileges. 

ounties Palatine, are in England 4 in number, 0/2. Che- 
fer, Durkam, Lancafier and Ely, the jurifdidlion of which 
= ee ga very great, but now their power is very much 
avrniged. ; 

Cou'rep? [in Heraldry] is that honourable partition which 

orere we call Party per fej, ot a line drawn acrois the 

efcutcheon from fide to fide at right angles; by fome fuppoled 

i belt ; by others a cut receiv’d im battle acrols the 
veld, F 

Coure [in Heraldry] from the French coupe cut, firnifies the 
head or any limb ofan animal cut off from the trunk, 
fmooth, diftinguifhing it from that which is called 
erased, that is, forcibly torn off, and therefore it is 
ragged and uneven, as in the figure. 


Courep, alfs denotes {ach croffes, bars, bends, chevrons, &e. 
38 do not rouch the fides of the efcutcheon, but are, as it were 
td from them. F) - : ae 

ourer’ (coupée, F-] (in Dancing) a motion wherein 
leg isa tl og and fulpended from the ground, and the 
other makes a motion forwards. 

Courie Cl/e [in Heraldry) contains the fourth part of the 
Chevron, and is not borne but by pairs, except there be a Cle- 
cron between them. : 

To Cou’rre [copulare. L. coupler, F. eccoppiare, It. in the 
firlt fenfe. copuiare, It. in the latter. Boppeln, Da. kupptin, G.] 
to join together ; alfo to copulate, a5 in the aét of generations 

A Courte [couple, F. copia, lt. toppel, Du. buppel, ©.) 
two things of the fame kind fet together j alfo a fort of band 
to tie dogs with. . 

a Covrre well met. 

F. Un Coaple bien affrti. The Lat. fay 3 Nom compafitus 
melias cum Bitho Bacebius. (Bithus and Bacchius were tro very 
farnous Gladiators.) Said when two come together |who are en- 
“dued either with the fame Virtues, or the fame Vices; tho’ 
chiefly in the latter Cate. 

Cov’piet, a divilion of an hymn, ode, fong, Ee. where- 
in an equal number or an equal mealure of verfes are found in 
each part, F. 

Covu‘sace [F. coraggi, It} valour, ftoutnefs, mettle, bold- 
nels, 

Cou ra’crous [couragenx, F.] full of courage, flout, bold, 
refolute. 

Counaceousty, ftoutly, boldly. 

Cov na’csousness [of courageux, F. coraggiefe, It.) courage, 


boldnefs. : 

Courant [F. corrente, It.) running. 

Courant [courante, F, corrente, It. corriente,Sp.) a fort 
of dance ; allo a title of a news paper. 

Courant. a term uled to exprefs the prefent time, as the 
year 1734 is the courant year, the 20th courant is the 20th day 
of the month now running. 

Price Courant of any merchandife, 
mon price given for it. 

Courant Coin, common and paffzble money, 

Covra’r, the Indiam itch 5 a dileale fomething like a tetter or 
ring-worm. : 

Courier (F. corritre, It. corréo, Sp.] a meflenger who 
rides poft to bring, or carry exprefies. 

Covrone’ [in Heraldry) crowned, F. 

A Course [coursand coarse, F. corfo and corfa, It. enrfo, 
Sp. of cursus, L.} running, race, order, turn, cuftom, way, 
means. 

Course [probably of grofs, grofier, F, groff, It. grofers, 
Sp.] thick, rough, homely ; clownith, rude, forry, mean. 

Course [in Navigation) is a thip's way, 4. ¢. that point of 
the compafs, or coat of the honzon on which the fhip is to be 
fteered from place to place. . 

Coursk, a fervice of meat to be fet on the table at one time. 

Covase [with Husbardmer] every fleece, turn or parcel of 
hay laid on a cart at once. 

Course [with Architefts] a continued range of bricks or 
ftones of the fame height throughout the length of the work, 

Course af Plinth: [in Ma/onry) is the continuity of a plinth 
of a ftone, fr, in the face of a building. 

Civil Course, the collefion of the Remaz laws compiled 
by order Of Jufinian, 


© Courant [in Heraldry] ranning, asa buck cou- 
rant, fignifies a buck ina running pofture, asin the 


figure annexeds and the like of any other animal, F. 


is the known and com- 
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Catonies? Course, the collection of the Caren lw made 
by Gratianys. 

Course, is often ufed for the time ordinarily {pent in 
Jearning a fcience, as a courie of Studies, Anatomy, lhilofo- 
phy, &e. 

To Course for hunt) a Hare. 

Covrsery, grofsly. 

Coursene-s, profsne’s. 

Courses [with Suers) the main-fail and_fore-fail. 

Te 99 under a Pair of Courses (Sea Phrafe) is when a 
fhip fails under the main-fail and fore-fail, without lacing on 
any bonnets or tops. 

Coursss [of Women) their terms ot Aowers. 

alae (cowrfier, F. cortere, It] a running or hunting 

offe. 

Courser [in the Scivo/s) a difputant. 

_A Course [with Racers) a horle for running or for fer 
vice 5 allo a jockey, 

Coursey [ina Gulley] a fpoce or poffige about a foot and a 
half broad, on both ides of which ftaves are placed. 

Covrr [Cour, F. Corte, It. probably of ors, L. and that of 
xigr &, Gr} a yard belonging toa houfe or houles. 

Court (Cour, F. Corte, It. Sp. and Port.) the palace of a 
king, &e. 

‘court (Cour, F. Corte, Sp. and Port] the prince with his 
retinue of courtiers, or the attendance that is paid to a prince or 
great min. 

Court (Cour, PF. Corte, It. and Port, Curia, L.) a hall or 
place where juttice is adminiller'd; alio the judges themielves 
who fit there. 

@ Friend in Covert ig worth a Prnnyp in a Gan’s Burfr. 
PF. Bon fait avoir Amien Cour, car te Procés en eff plas court. 
By Court is here meant a Court of Juftice, and fo underftood ie 
is very true; for the Favour either of Judge or Jury can go a 
great way towards gaining a Suit, or at lealt (as the Freacb fay) 
will fherten it: Some underiland it at Court, and there a real 
fincere Friend or Patron is good likewife ; but a Dependance up- 
on a pretended unfincere one is the Ruin of many a Man, who 
fpend Years, and beggars his Family in Attendance upon Pro- 
mifes to no Purpofe. In the firft Senfe we have another Proverb 
to the fame Purpofe: ds a Man is befriended, fo is the Lac 
ended. The Lat. fay; Dat Veniam Corvis, vexat Cenjara Co- 
dambas, or, Pecunicfus etiam nocens, non damnatur. 

far from Count, far from Care. 

L. Procul a Jove, procal a Fulmine, (Far from Jupiter, 
far from his Thunder.) The Germ, fay: Cietr Von Dannen ut 
gut furn Srauf}. (Diltance is che belt Security againit a Shot.) 
The Fr. fay as we, Loin de fa Cour, loin de Souci, ‘The Mean- 
ing is, that the Intriegues of a Court are generally attended with 
fo much Danger, that it is prudent to avoid it; or it may be 
underitood, thata bare Difcharge of a Man’s Duty in an Em- 
Ploy. at Courtis attended with a great Deal of Care. 

ourT [of ree tod a court firlt eftablifh'd by King Ed- 
ward MII. for the Decifion of Caufes relating to Sea Affairs. 

Couvat Baron, the Court of a Lord of a Manour (which 
in ancient Times were [tiled Barows) which he holds within 
his own Precinéts, in which Admittances and Grants of Lands 
are made to Copy-Holders and Surrenders are accepted, &¢. 

Court of Chivalry, called alfo the Marjbal’s Court, a Court 
which is the Fountain of Marfhal Law, where the Lord High 
Conliable of Eng/and and the Earl Marfhal fit as Judges. 

Courrs Cérifian. {piritual courts in which matters relating 
to Chriltianity are more efpecially managed, and fuch as cannot 
well be determined without good skill in divinity : and therefore 
the judges are divines, archbishops, bithops, archdescons, We, 

Court of Delegates, a court where delegates or commiffioners 
are appointed by the king's commiflion to fit in the court of 
Chancery or eMewhere, upon an appeal madetohim. This is 
granted in three cafes; firj?, when a fentence is given by the 
archbifhop or his official iu an ecelefialtical caule; /ecomd!y, when 
a fentence is given in an ccclefiaftical caufe in places exempt 
thirdly, when fentence is given inthe admiralty court, in tuits 
civil or marine, by order of the civil law. 

Court of Peculiars, a fpiritual court held in parifies free 
from the juriidiction of the bifhops, which peculiarly belong to 
the archbifhep of Canteréury, in whole province there are $7 
fuch peculiars. 


Court of Requef?s, a court of equity, of the fame nature 
with the court ef Chancery, but inferior to it, being principally 
inftituted for the help of fuch petitioners as in con{cionable cafes 
deal with the king by fupplication. But this court was fuppre!- 
fed by Stat, 16 and 17 of Charles I. 

Courr Bouilfen (in Cookery} a particular method of boiling 
an in wine, verjuice and vinegar, and feafoned with all lors of 

pice. 

Court Day:. days when the courts of judicature are 
and pleas held. 


Court Landi, are fac 


open, 
‘ 


lands as the lord of the manout 


! . 
eeoe 
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Keeps in his own hands, for the ufe of his family and for hofpi- 
ar pr Rect, a roll that contains an account of the number 
and nature of the feeral lands which depend on the jurif- 
dition of the lord of the manour, with the names of the te- 
nants or copy-holders, that are admitted to any parcel of lands, 
” Counr-rerds, the piétur'd cards 3 alfo_ gay fluttering fellows. 

Covurt-Promifes, é are generally cali'd fair fpeeches from 
great men to their clients, without any intention of performances 
and only made ule of to keep dependance or quiet unruly minds. 
L. Favor Avie incertas. f ; 

Court-Tricts, ttate-policy, infincerity. 

To Court [csurtifer, FP. corteggiare, It] to make love to, 
to woo, alfo to defire carnelily, to importune, to fue, to Itand 


SRO a fhort, thick-{et man, a durgeon, a fhort- 
Fr. 
~ ataup [with Morjemen) a crop or cropped horfe; a 
il. 
the rraup [with Muiciams] a fhort baffoon. 
CourTaup Oeith Gunners) a fhort piece of ordnance ufed 
at fea. 


Courteous (courteis, F. corte/e, It. ¢ort?s, Sp. and Port’) 
civil, affable, gentle, kind. 

Covrrsousny, civilly, affably, &¢, 

Cou'ateousness [courtssie, F. cortefa, It Sp. and Port.J 
courteous belaviour, 

Cou'R1 =r a Indy or gentletwoman belonging to the 


Cou'rtezan § French court; allo a profeiled ftrumpet or 
re, fe . = #98 . 
ae [ courtojfe, F. cortigiana, It. ] civility, kind- 
nefs, agood turn; alfo a curtefy or reverence done by a wo- 
mabe gull of Courtesy full of craft. 

Tr very often proves fo, Sincere Perfons are obferv'd to be 
the Jeaft’ given to Ceremony: And there is Grounds for Sufpi- 
cion. when a Man is over full of his Profefion of Friendfhip: 
And fuch a one is very well anfer'd by another Proverb. 

Uefs of pour Courrzsy, and more of pour Purf. 

L. Re opitulandum €F non verbis. The Scots fay i Where 
there is ovr mickle Courtely, there is little Kindneft. The It. 
have a very good Proverbial Rhime to the fame Purpofe. 

Chi ti fa pid carrexze che non fole, 
O f ba gabbato, ¢ ae ti vole. 
that fhows you more Civility than ofual, cither has cheat- 
éd you or intends it.) The Fr. fay 5 Trop grand Refpect off Su/- 
ped. (Too much Relpect is Sufpect.) ; 
Cou’atesy of Englend [in Law] a Tenure by which a Man 
who marries an heirefs, who is poffefled of lands in fee-fim- 
ple, or fee-tail general, &¢. and have a child by her, which 
comes alive into the world; altho’ the mother and the child 
both dic immediately, yet if he were in poffeflion, he fhall 
hold the land during his life, under the title of tement per legem 
Anglia, this is called —— curialitas Svotiar, where, as 

Jtasin England, it is allowed. j : 
by serene {courtine, F. cortina, It. and Sp.) (in Fortifi- 

Cour’TIN § cation) the front of a wall or rampart lying 

ween 2 baltions- 
canries, one that has a place “at court, or that follows 
the court; alfo a polite perfon, or a perfon full of compli- 
Con’ RTLAM sara F. sip It. ] a hanger, a fort 

ort fword, that has but one edge. : 
© Canaria ene [Oud tel one who knowingly che- 
rifhes, entertains or hides any fon that is out-law’d. 

Cou’atiy [7. 4. Court- RE} airy, gallant, fpruce, 

Cou'rtiiness [of cour, F, curia, L. a Court) courtlike be- 
haviour. : 

Cou’rtsir, courtely, civility, fine amorous {peech or car- 

jage. wooing. : : 
2 “o Couns coufiner, PF. N.B. coujieer in F, fignifies on- 
ly to call Conting to defraud, to cheat. 

Cou’sin [F, cugino, It. cupan, Sax. + escmail L.J a 
kinfman or kinfwoman by blood or marriage, . : 

Coussenet [ with Architects Ja cufhion, is the ftone whi- 
ch crowns a piedroit or pier, or that lies immediately over 
the capital of the impoft, and under the fweep; alfo the or- 
nament in the Jomic capital between the Abacus and Echinws or 
quarter-round, ferving to form the Vo/utes. 

Cou'stn, a tithe of honour, which the king beftows on peers 
and nobles. foreign princes of the blond, &e, ; 

Paternal Coustxs, are fuch as iffue from relations on the 
father’s fide. . 

Marcrnat Coustys, thofe on the mother’s fide. 

Cousu [in Heraldry] isthe fame a3 Rempli, and fignifies a 
piece of another colour or metal placed on the ordinary, as it 
were fewed on. This is generally of colour upon colour, or 
metal upon metal, contrary to the general rule of heraldry; and 


co 


therefore this word is ufed, according to the fignification of the 
French word, to diftinguith , that the piece is not perly upon — 
the held, bat in the nature of a thing fewed on. Ee 

Cou’verr [in Heraldry] denotes tomething like a picce of 
hanging, or a pavilion falling over the top of a chief or 
other ordinary, fo as not to hide, but only to be a covering 
to it. 

Covy of Partridge: (coucee, F.J a flock of thefe fowls, 

4 Cove of Wheres, a bawdy-houfe well provided with 
them, 
cu, Sex. bo, Daw. kor, Du, kuk,G. ku, True 
Bou, Sw. They who are fond of finding the origin of the 
word in the Greet or Latin, are apt to derive it from xdw, Gr. 
tocenceive, becaule the Cow is the Mother of the Herd] a beait 
well known, 

¢urs'd Cows have fhort erns- 

This Proverb is Sarcaftically apply'd to fuch Pertns, who 
tho* they have Musieniry in their Hearts, have Feebiencss in their 
Hands, difabling them from wreaking their Malice ou the Per- 
fons they bear fi will to: Alfo, under this ridiculous Emblom 
of Curs'd Coes, inveterate Enemies are couch'd, whofe barbae 
rous Defigns are often frultrated by the Intervention of an over= 
tuling Providence, according to the Latina, Dat Deas ivcmiti. 
cornua curta bovi, ; 

Cth would keep a Cow then thep map habe a perre 
of Ik fora Pennp ? 

This Proverb is 4 wicked Infinuation that it is a Folly fora 
Man to be atthe Expenceof a Wife and Family, when he may 
havea Miltrefs for a Trifle: But it isa wrong Way of Reafon- 
ing + tor Experience fufliciently evinces, that, fetting afide the 
Conlequenees, which if not worfe are generally Shame and In- 
famy, the prefent Expence of the acter generally exceeds the 
former, unlefs a Man be fo deeply funk in Lewdnels, to take up 
with a common Street-walker. And then what he faves in the 
Miftrefs, generally goes to the Doétof and Surgecn to patch up 
aruin’d Conftitution. Cow bath a be ; 

Wanp a good Cow a bad calf. 

That is, many a good or wife Man hath a wicked or Runid 
Child. L. Hercwm filii moxii. Gr. “Avdpaw iipgar eave 
mwieta. Hiftory furnifhes as with various fatences of Men in 
all Capacities and Stations, great and fmall, wife, vittuous and 
valorous, whole Children have degenerated. But it furnithes us 
with perhaps at many Inftances on the contrary Side of the 
Queftion, whence the Lat, Fortes creantur Fortibyuss Leotibas 
Leones, (The ftrong beget the ftrong, Lions produce Lions.) 
The L, however in another Saying account for this Degeneracy 5 
Natura a Parentibus, Gratia a, DEO. (We have our Nature 
from our Parents, but Grace, to make a right Ute of it, from 


GOD.) 
be rats the Calf in the Cow's w-Mlp. 

Or, according to another Proverb; He fpends the Michaelmas 
Rent in the Midfummer Mosn : ‘That is, he {pends his Rents be- 
fore they be due. The Fr faye di mange fos Bled en Herb. 
(He cats his Corn before it is ripe. 

Kine, drr. Pi. 

To Cow ene, to put one out of Heart, to keep one in Awe. 

Cow Blaker, Cow-dung dried for Fuel. 4 

Cow Wheat, a Weed that grows among Corn. 

Cow-quare [of Cowl, Efex, a Tub] a Sort of brewing 
Veffel ; a Cooler, O. 

A Cow’arp (Coward, F+ Codards,Tt. or at fome will, of 
Cow and acrd, Tewt. Nature] of the Nature of a Cow, cow- 
hearted, one who has no courage. 

Cowarp [in Heraldry] is reprefented in an Efcutcheon by a 
Lion, with his Tail doubled or turned in between his Legs, and 
is called a Lion coward. 

Bur a Cowarp to bis Metal, and hell fight thr orbit. 

The Metal here meant is probably Defperation. and that Per- 
fon muft have but a mean Spirit indeed, that nothing will exaf- 
perate. Tread upon a Worm and it will turn, 

Cowarnice [cowardife, F. cocardia, It. cobardia,Sp. and 
Port,}] Want of Courage. 

Cow'arpiiness [of €otp and arrd, Nature, Tew. or Ce. 
uar‘dife, F.] want of courage. 

Cowarpty, daftardly, faint-heartedly, 

Cowa’apous, cowardly. 

Cow Herd (cu-heno, Sax. Boe-harder, Dv. Buth-Herter, 
G.} a Keeper, ot one who looks after Kine. 

Cown [euculla, 1..] a Hood, fuch as Monks wear. 

jt ig not rhe Cow. makes the Friar. 

L. Cueulla nom facit Monachum. That is, it is not the Ex. 
teriour, but the Interiour we are to examine irtto, before we 
form a Judgment of a Perfon: Or it may be underftood, that 
the Prieit is never the more holy, rior the Lawyer or Phyfician 
more skilful, becaufe they have the feveral Habits of their Pro- 
felons on. ; 

’ Cowns’er [of a Ship] the hollow or arched Part of its 


Stern. 


To Cowr, to fquat downs alfo to kneel. 
Cow's in 
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Cow'aine [with Fedezers} the quivering of young Hawks 
who fhake their Wings in Sign of Obedience to the Old one, 

Cow 'suir [cuplipps, Sux.] a Flower. 

Co'xe Os [with drat.) the Hip-Bone, L. 

Cox-comn, a conceited Fool, a filly Fellow. 

Cox-bones 

Cox-NCons 

Coxenpicis inivm [with Asat.) the fame as Coxe Os, fo 
called, becaulfe it contains the Gut Mien, L. 

Cox-co'micaL [probably of the Cond or Cre? of a Cort] 
conecited, . 

Coxn’Norx [with mar.) is the fame with Coxa and O: Ich. 
ives, and isthe third and lower of the namele(s Bones called O,7% 
inuormimata, and has a large Cavity or Hollow called Aectatu- 
Jam Coxencicis, that receives the Head of the Thigh-Bone: ‘The 
Circumference of this Hollow being tipped with a Griitle, cal- 
led its Super iim, Le 

Coy [prob. of Qusi, F. why ) pretending to much Mede- 
fly, thy. 

Coyty, fhily, &e. 

Coy Ness (not improbably of gue’, F. why] fhynels, feem- 
ing Modeity. 

To Co'zen [¢uuiiner, F.) to bubble, cheat or choufe. 

Co’zeNaGe. cozening or cheating. 

Cr. is an Abbreviation for Creditor. 

Cras [epabba, Sax. hravbe, Dan. &rabba, Sv. rab, Du. 
Brebs, G. Crate, FJ a Sea Shell Fifh; alfo a wild Apple. 

The Cran of the Cdovdis Sauce very govd 
Fur the Crap of the dia. 
But the Cicwd of rhe Cras ts Saure for a Drab 
ios will not her Dusband obry. 

Anold Provetbial Ri'me too plain to want a Comment. 

A Cras Fyé [in Hieroghypbicks] was uted by the Exyptiars, 
to fignify huly My'teries that were brought to light, becaufe 
it lives in Heles under the Rocks ; and alio it was the Symbol 
of an unco-itant Perfon, becaufe it does not always go in the 
fame Manner, but fometimes forwards, and fometimes back- 
Wards. 

To d¢ Cran, to be crofs-grain'd, four or furly, 

Cras [with Shitwri.dt) an Engine with three Claws for 
launching of Ships, or heaving them into the Dock. 

Cra‘ear [tome derive it from Cradat a Croatian who frit 
wore it] a Sort of Neck-cloth, o Cravat. 

Cra’neep [of crabbe. Dan. cpabba, Sax.) four or unripe 
as Fruit; alfo rough, furly. 

Cransenty, roughly, fourly. 

Cra epevness [probably of epabba, Sax. a wild Apple J 
fournelS cither of Tatte or Countenance; alfo difficultnes , 

Cra seine [with Fedconers) iswhen Hawks ftand too near 
and fight one another. i 

Cran’s Eye. a Stone ina Crab-Fifh, refemblingan Eye. - 

To Crack [-raguer, F. criccare, It. Brae Ren, Du. krach: 
tn, G.] to make a noile ; to crack as wood does fordrincis 5 al- 
fo to boalt or vapour, likewite to fplit. 

To Crack (or empty) @ Bottle with any one. 

A Crack [erue. FE. frack, Daj a crathing Noife ; 
Whore ; alfo a boaft or brag, 
Cra’ceea, aSquib, a Kind of Fire-Work ; alfoa Whore. 

Crack-prat neo [of eraguer, F. to crack, and Brain) 
difordered in the Head 

Crackisn, whorifh, inclin’d to Lewdnefs. 

To Cra‘exre [of craguer, F. of t&rat.&en, Du.) to imake 
a crackling Noite. 

Crackr boiling of Sugar [with Confectioners] a boiling of 
Sugar to fach a Degree, that if you dip the ‘Iip of your Fin- 

r into cold Water, and thraft it into the boiling Sugar, and 
then immediately into the Water again, rubbing the Sugar 
~ wich the other Fingers, it will break, making a crackling 

‘oile, 

Cra’cxnets [craguelins, F.) a Sort of Cakes baked hard, 
fo as tocrackle under the Teeth. 

Cra'oce [erad, C. Brit, cpanel, or epil Sux.) a Conve- 
niency fora Bed for a young Child; allo that Plice in a Crots. 
Bow where the Bullet lies. 

Crane [.f @ Leifer] the Belly. 

Craver Septhe [with Hasdandmen] a Scythe with a wood- 
en Frame Jix'd to it for mowing Corn, and the better laying it in 
Order. ‘ 

Crapte [with Surgeess] a wooden Contrivance or Device 
to lay a broken Leg in after it has been fet, to prevent its being 
prefled by the Bed-clothes. . 

Crane [with Stupswerights] a Frame of Timber railed all 
along each Side of a Ship, by the Bilge, for the greater Eafe in 
lanching her. 

Crart (cnrpe, Sax. ereft, C. Brit. tho’ Cafaudon chutes 
to derive it of Keyx]@, Gr. to aticond or difiemble.) craftinels, 
cunning, fubtilty, awite, a trick. 

Crarr [with Fivermen] all Sorts of Lines, Hooks, Nets, 
&¢, tor Fubing. 


é a vulgar and odd, unintelligible Oath, 


alfa a 
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Seraf? Caatt, fimall Ships ufed in the Fithing Trade, &*¢, 
alio Hovs, Citches, Smacks, Lighters, &¢. 

Haney Caarty any mechanical Art or Trade. 

Crarts Majer, one who is skill’d in any Mandy-craft or 
working ‘Trade. 

Craritry, willy, cunningly. 

Cra’rtiness (orcife, Brit. cnape, Sax.) cunningnels, 

Crarry, Cunning, Sut tlety. 

Cerac [kracghs, Du, Kragr, G, the neck or collar of a Shirt 
or other Garment.) the Neck, the Nape of the Neck. 

Crac, [diaig, C. Brit.) the Top of a Ruck. 

Tie Crac, or Scrag of a Neck of Mutton, 

Cra‘ccrn 

Pennie Fs rough, uneven, broken, 

Cyatcoen e Gare bly of Braig, Brit, the Top of a 

Cra'ceiness ock] fulnefs of Crags. 

Craiera [Of7 Ree ja Velicl of Burden, a Hoy or Smack, 

Crain p-Mork [in drebiteciarc) wwvited, weeath'd or inter- 
woven Work. 

To Cram [rpamman, orepammian, Sax. creimina Sv] to 
ftuff, to thruft cl fe, 7 


CRAMA {with Plyfciazs] a Mixture of any Thing, 
CharaMa > whether Medicines or Elements. 
CromMa 


Cra’swe [xedutn, Gr.) a kind of Coléwort, 

Cra’upo [among Scheo/-Bey Ja Term ufed, when in Rhim- 
ing he istoiorteit, who repeats a Word that was (aid betore, 

Cramp (krampe, Sv. and Du, kramp, Dy. Rramy ff, G.] 
a WDilkemper cauled by a violent Wrelllug or thetching of the 
Nerves, Mufcles, &e. = 

Crasp [with Fadconers] a Di'evle happening to Hawks in 
their Soarare, it Kes in their Wings, and proceeds from cold. 

Cramr [cranpo, F. and Su. Kiampe, Daz. the cruup) puz- 
zling. ' 

To Cramp, to ftraicen or refrain; alfo to hold fall with a 
cramp-iron. 

Cramr-Sayings, dificult uncommon Savings, 

Crammen [of cramman, Sux.) fluffed. 

Cra meting Roctet [with Gardeners) a fort of Herd. 

Crampunes’ [in Heraldry) asa crols Crampunnie 
fo called, hasa cramp at each end, or fyuare piece 
coming from it; that from the arm in chiet towards 
the finiler angie, that from the arm on that fide 
downwards, that from the arm in bale towards the 
dexter fide, and that from the dexter arm upwards, 
as in the elcutcheon. 

Cramr-Fih the fame as Torpedo,, 

Cra MPERN ; [<rampous, F.] ivons which fflen ftones in 2 
, C Ram Pedrox building 3 allo grappling-irons, two gtapple or 
lay hold of an enemy's Mip. 

Cra'Mp-inons [with Prixters] irons 
of the prefs te run in and out. 

CrampPoo'ns [ercenpons, F.) pieces of iron hooked at the end 
for the drawing or pulling up of timber, ftones, é&e, : 

Cra’waGe, liberty to ule a crane, for the drawing up wares 
ata creck or wharf, alfo money taken and paid for ir, 

To Crancu (icranch or crunch) detweew she Tocthb; v. Te 
Cras. 

Crane [Bran Tevt. cpon, Sux. kracn, Dy. kranirh, C. 
grv?, F. gra, it grulla, Sp. grew, Port. gris, L.] a fowl with 
along neck, bill and legs, alfo a machine for drawing up heavy 
weights; allo a crooked pipe for drawing liquors out of a cask. 

A Crase [in Hiersgispbicks) repretenis democracy. It is 
faid of them that when any of their company fall upon one, as 
the mob are apt to do in nations, &¢. they will tirive to ine 
jure him that has the umhappinels to have an ill report. It is 
faid. that when cranes fly togcther, they repreient the Greek A; 
and from this their form of Hight in company, Pulumeces took 
the letter A. : 

4 Crane is a Symbol of Vigilance, and for that Reafon 
in feveral Countries plic'd on the Tops of their Cergs de Gardes. 

Crane [in America} a fowl of an hideous form, having a 
bag under the neck, which will contain two gallons of waters 

Cranes Bef, an herd 5 allo pincers ufed by surgeons. 

Crane-Lines [ina Ship] are lines which go frora the upper 
end of the {prit-iail top-maft, to the middle of the fore-fays- 

Cra’nium [with Anatomizs) the skull, comprehending all 
the bones of the head, which, as it were a helmet, deends it 
from external injuries, the upper part of it is deuble, and is by 
forme called calc and calouria. 

Crank, luity, brisk, jolly. 

A Cranx [prob. of cnanc, Six.J the dray-beam of a well, 

A Crank [in Mechanteds) amacnine x fembling an elbow, 
excepting that itis in a {quire form, proecting out of an axis 
or {pindle, which by its rotation ferves to raife or lower the pi- 
ftons of engines for raifing water. 

Crann-Sided (Sea Teriz] a fhip is frid to be ersnt-fided, 
when fhe cannot bear her fails, or can bear but a {mal ‘cil, for 
fear of being over-fet. 





nailed to the carriage 


Crane 
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— @rann bythe Grouad [Sea Term] wled of a thip when her 
floor is to narrow, that he cannot be brought by the ground, 
without danger of being overthrown, or at keall of wringing 
her fides. 

Cra'xxness, brisknels, livelinels. : 

To Cra’xkve [9 ¢. to serintic) to go in and out, or wind- 
ing about to and tro. 

Cra‘NNocx? an ancient meafure of corn. 

Cre'nnocx § ; : ; 

Cra’nny [of erese, L. cren, F.J a chink or little crack, a 
crevice. : 

Crarav’pixe [in Hori} an ulccy on the coronet; alfo a 
tread upon the coronet, : : 

Crare (crepe, F. crefpen, Sp.] a fort of thin worlted Noft. 

Cra’puna, a furleic by over-catiag or drinking; crop-licknels, 
drunkenness. 

Cra‘purence [erapula, L.] furfeiting by over-eating. 

Cra’pucenr [ crepulentus, L.) oppreiied, furteited, crop- 
fick. 

Cra’pucous [crapals/ui, L.] given to Gluttony, Over-eat- 
ing, re. 

‘To Crasn [ probably of éerafer, F. to bruife or fqueeze } 
to bresk with the Teeth with a Noife, as in eating green 
Fruit. 

Crasi, a great Noife ; alfo a Quarrel, a Scuffe. ; 

_ Cra’sis [xgasis, Gr. ] a Mixture, eipecially of Wine and 
Water. 

Crasts [with Grammarians] a contraétion of two fyllables 
into one, the fame as Syreerejis, as velment for veborsent. 

Crasis [with Phyfcians| proper Conttitution, ‘Tempera- 
ture or Mixture of Humours in an animal Body, fuch as conili- 
tures a State of Health. ; 

Crasts [in Pharmacy] a convenient Mixture of Qualities, 
either fieple or compound; pimple when one Quality exceeds the 
Rel, as bot, cold, raoif?, dry, &e. 

Crass [crefe, F. of crajus, L.} fat, grofs, thick. 

A Crassame'nrus (with fome daatomijs) the cruor or 
blood, or that part which, upon flanding to cool and iepa- 
rate, forms the aes in oppolition to the Serwet in which 


it {wims, - 
Cra'ssity (crajfitas,L.] Fatnels, Thicknels, Grofl- 
Cra‘ssitupE nels, L. 


Cra'ssuta major (Botans] the Herb Lib-long, or Oryine, 
or Love-long, L. 

Cra’ssuta minor [Botany] the herb Prick-madam, Worm- 
grals or Stone-crop, L, : 

Crastina’tidn, a Putting of cill to morrow, a Deferring 
or Delaying, &r. L. 

Carat conon (xeeraizorer, Gr.) the herb Arfefmart, cu- 
lerage or wild cow-wheat. 

Cratso'num [Botany] the herb flitch-wort. 

Craten [erates L.] a rack for hay or ftraw. 

Cratcnes 2 [erevaffes, F. (with Farriers) a Minking fore 

Scratcnes§ in the heels of horfes. 

Cra‘ter, a cup or bowl, a goblet; alfo a fouthern conttel- 
lation coniilting of 51 Mars. 

Crater {in Fadconry) the line on which hawks are fallencd, 
when reclaimed. 

Crate'rires [of zextnes, Gr. a precious ftone between 
the chryfolite and the amber, 

Cratrcura [with Chis] an iron inflrament uled in 
making fires to keep up the coals 

Cra’vat [of cravate, F. crovatta, It, corbata, Sp, Gararva- 
ta, Port. faid to he fo called by the Croats or Croatians, a fort of 
Troop: in the Germas Army] a tort of neckcloth frit worn by 
the Croan, 

To Crave [cpapian, Sax. krefe, Dan. tracfwia, Sv.) to 
defire carneitly, to beicech, to demand, 

Cra'vin a coward. In old ‘Time, fuch as were overcoe 

Cra'vent me in fingle combat, cried Cracant when they 

ielded, and thence the word became atermof difgrace; allo a 
rial by Battle upon a Writ of Right. 

Cra’vINGNess, an earnclt or eager Defire afer. 

Craw [Sror, Dan. Brage, G.} the crop ofa bird, 

To Craw fprob. of growiller, F. to ftir, ttrn or move] to 
ereep along flowly. 

Cray, a Difeafe in Hawks much like the Pantafs, that hin- 
ders their muting. 

Cray Fifh, or Creviffe [Ecrevise, F.] a fmall River Fihh. 

Cray'er, a {mall fort of Sea-Veilel. 

Crayon, a (mall Pencil of any fort of colouring Stuff made 
up into pafte and dried, to be ufed for drawing and painting in 
dry colours, cither upon Paper or Parchment, F. 

Craze Mill [ in Tin Works } a Mill to grind the Tin 

Crazine Mill that is too great after rambling. 

Cra‘ziness [ prob. of xpaoss, Gre] weaknels, indifpofition 
of body or mind. 

Crazy (of xedess, Gr.) diftempered, fickly, weaks 
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To a Crazy @hip all ctnds are contrarp. And to 4 
crazy Conittitution almoit every Thing hurtful. We may bke- 
wile add that to a crazy Mind every Thing is difplealing. 

Cre‘aare [crecbiti:,L.) that may be created. 

Po Crean, to mike a thrill or icarth noife. v. To Creek. 
Cream [creme Br, crerr, Lat.) the thicker and more 
fubitantial Part of Milk 5 alfo the prime and belt Part of a 
Thing. 
ue REAM of Tartar, a Preparation made of the Lees of 

fine. 

_ Cream Water, water having a kind of oil upon it, or fat 
feum, Which being boiled is wied am several Medicaments, 

To Cream, w skin off cream; allo tw gather into a 
creain ° 

Cacamy [of cremer, L.] having or full of cream. 

‘ Cre’ance (PF. erediaza, It. ] Confidence, Truft, Credix; 
lief. 

Creancs [in Fulconry) a fine, finall long line fullened to a 
Hawk's leath, when the is firtt lured. 

Crea'nsour, a Creditor, one who trufts another, cither 
with money or wares, O. L. ’ 

Crease, a Fold, ay ee. 

To Cre‘ase, todouble into Folds. <4 5 

Cesar [with Meryeres ] an Uther to a Riding Mafter; 
ora Cenilenian educated in an Academy of Horjemanerp, with 
Intent to quality himicif for Teaching the Art cf Riding the 
great Hore. ; 

Crea'tranren [of crevre, L.] capable of being created. 

To Crea’re [eréer, FP. ereare, It. eriar, Sp. and Port, of 
creatum, Le } to make out of nothing 3 to form, frame 
or fafhions allo to ordain or appoint 5 alld to pivcure or 
cauie. p 

Crea'TE i (of crestus, L.] created, made, fared, form 

Crea’rep ed, &'e. 

Crga’reD, a created Thing is one which has its Dependence 
upon another, as all finite beings have. 

Creation [F. creaxiene, te. eriacgion, Sp. of crettio, L.] is 
the produdtion of fomething out of nothing, or out of matter 
that is indifpofed or unqualified, by the iniluence of an almighty 
power. 

Creative, having the power of creating. 

Crea'ron [ereateur, Fs creatore, It. eriadir, Sp. of sreator; 

+] he that creates, as God is the Creator of all Things. 

Carearure [F. eristira, Sp, and Port. of ereatura, It, and 
L.) a created bemg 5 alia one who owes his rile and fortune to 
the favour of a great man; alio one at the direftion or under the 
influence of another. 

Cereatu’rery, like a creature, 

Cre'sritupe [eredrituds, Li} frequency, oftennels. 

. Cre’enous [ereder, L.} irequent. 

To Crea‘turize, to make or render one his creature. 

Creaunce [ereance, F.) faith, credit, confidence. 

Cre'pence [creance, F, ¢redenza, It. credencia, Sp, of ere- 
dentia, L.) belief. 

Crepe nrracs, Letters of credit or recommendation ; efpe- 
cially for the oe or giving power to an Ambailador, 
Plenipotentiary, Fe, [t hos no iingular Number. 

Crepiar'Lity [eridisifité, P.] Probablenels, Likclihoods 

Cre DIBLENESS $ alo Reputablenelss 

Cre‘pinre (FP. credisile, It: ereydle, Sp. of erecisilit, LJ 
that which is to believed; worthy of credit, that which although 
it is not apparent to fenfe, nor certainly to be collected; either 
antecedently from its cauie, or reverfly by its effect, yet has the 
attellation of truth, 

Cre’ptney, probably, for a Truth. 

Cac’pit [F. credits, It. Sp. and Port. of erecitum, L.] Be- 
licf, Etteem, Reputation; aliv Truit; alo Authority, Intereft, 
Power. 

Crevit has been reprefented in Painting and Sculpturé by 4 
venerable Man, richly eloath’d, with a chain of gold about hid 
neck, and under his arm a merchant's book of accounts, on the 
corner of which were the words: Se/utas coeai Fienere, ( Pree 
from ail Intereft.) By his Side was a gritlin, a creature of great 
credit with the Ancients, and a fymibol of fafe cuitody, to fignily 
that the man who will gain credit muit have a watchful eye over 
his tock. ’ 

To Creoit [ereditem, Sup. of eredere, L.J to give credit ot 
trult to; to grace, to fet off, 

Cre'pitance [croyable, F.} true; alfa reputable. 

Cre‘DitasLeness fof credit, F.) reputableneis, L. 

Crepit [Lin Tragith} a mutual foan of merchandizes, &e. 
on the reputation of the honefty and folvability of the perlon ne- 
gociating 5 alfo the coarfewhict papers or bills, &¢, of commer 
ce have in i the a¢tions of a company, as of the Bank, 
South-Sea, &c. which is faid to rife when they are received and 
fold at prices above par, or the ftandard of their firlt appoint- 
ment. 


3 K- . Crasvit 
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Ceentr lolt ig like wu Slats broken. 
To which anfwers another Proverb : 
Oe whe has let his Crevrr is dead to the Chorio. 

If this Proverb were always true, it would be very hard upon a 
preat Many ftrigily honeft Men, who by inevitable Accidents are 
driven into thee circumitances, which are call'd ( tho" wrongly } 
Lojs of Credit. But that it is not always true even in the Senfe 
Credit is generally taken, is evident in the Examples of thofe 
who in Trade fil and tailagsin, and yet meet with Credit. 

Crenit [in Antient Writers] a Right which Lords had 
over their Vatials, to oblige them to lend Money for a certain 
‘Time. 

Letters of Crepir ( in Commerce } ave Letters given by a 
Merchant, & +. to fuch Perfons as he can truft to take Money of 
his Correfpondent. 

Cer'pitor [ creditors, Ital. acereedir, Sp. of crediter, Port. 
and L.) one who is of fair credit ; which brings credit or repu- 
tation, who gives credit; one who lends or trutts another with 
money, goods, &e, 

Cru gee iis F. credulo, It. and Sp. of eredulus, L.) 
eafy, lipht or of Belief. 


Cuepu'Lity [ereduditas, L.] Aptnels, Eafinefs to be- 
Cre puLousNess lieve. 
Creep [of ereds, L. ) a fhort or fummary Account of the 


chief Articles of the Chriltian Faith, fo called from the firft Be- 
ginning in Latin, Credo in Deum. i.e. I believe in Gad. 

Creex [enecca, Sax. crigue, F.) a little bay, a nook in a 
harbour, where any thing is landed. - 

A Creex 2? [inthe Nert) a imall pain there, occafioned by 

A Cricr cold. 

To Crecx [ prob. of frhrpgers Dam. or of Bratcken, or 
eraquer, F. to crack] to make a noile as a door docs, when its 
hinges are ruly. 

‘Yo Creep (/rr. F.) [troppan, C. Brit. cpeopan, Six. 
kruypen, Dw. Brupen, L.G. k&riecshen, H.G. erppa, Sv] 
to craw) upon all fours; alfo to come ioftly, or privately ; like- 
wile to fawn, 

Crert [ Jrr, Imp. and Part. P.] did creep, have or am 
crept. 
; Learn to Creer befure pou go. 

The Germans fay: Dan muts ntcht Utegen che man Frdern 
at. (We muft not pretend to fly before we have Feathers. ) 
‘he Proverb is defign'd as an Advice to us net too raftly to at- 

tempt or undertake Things we have no Knowledge of, or that 
we are not in a capacity of going thro’ with: But to advance by 
Degrees, and wait till we have gain'd Experience and a Compe- 
tency. 

Creeper, any Animal that creeps; alfo an Andiron. 

Cree’rer [with Gardeners] a ‘Tree whole Branches trail on 
the Ground. 

Cree'rers, a fort of galofhes or low pattens, or rather he- 
tween pattens or clogs, with bits of iron inftcad of rings for wo- 
men. 

CREMA'STER [epamere a hook, of xpsuaa, Gr. to hold up] 
a mufele otherwile called Su/penjor tePiculi, both the names being 
taken from the ule of it, and terves to draw them up and raife 
them in ¢site. 

Cremation, a Burning, LZ. 

Creme’nrum comitatus [ Lew Term) the Improve- 
ment of the King’s Rents, above the Vicentiel Rents; for 
which Improvements the Sheriff anfwered by Crememtun comi- 
fatus. ° 
Cremesinus, a, wm [in Botanick Writers] of a crimfon 
colour, 

Cre’na, a notch or dent, L. 

Cre’Naten or notched Leaf [with Botanifs) is that which 
is cut about the edges into feveral obtule fegments, as in the oak- 
leaves. 

Cre'ncres 2 [in a Séip] {mall Ropes fpliced or let into 

Cre'NcLes the Bolt Ropes of the Sails that belong to 
the Main and Fore-mafls, they are faftened to the bowling 
Bridles, and are to hold by, when the Bonnet Sail is taken 
off. 

Cre'munos [xeiur&, Gr. a Precipice or thelving Place) it is 
ufed by Anatomijts for the Lip of the Pudendum mudicbre ; allio 
the Lip of an Ulcer. 

Crene re’ [in Heraldry) or ervbattled in English, 
from the French word Cren, fignifying a notch or in- 
terval, fignifies when ‘any honourable ordinary is 
drawn like the battlements on a wall to detend men 

” from the enemies fhot 5 that is, the Wall rifing at 
{mall intervals,fo as to cover them,and lowering at thofe intervals; 
and the ufe of it is taken from fuch walis, either for having Leen 
the firft at mounting them, or the chiefelt in defending them ; 
a’ in the figure. 

Crera‘nce [with Furriers] an ulcer in the fore-part of the 
foot of an herie, about an inch above the coronet. 
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Car’outan, 2 new Chriftian native of America, converted to 
Chriftianiry. 

Creparune (in Pharmacy] the boiling of barley or any other 
thing tll it cracks. 

Creruace'xetus [ xeusd or xpugeyiver@y, Gr. fecretly 
born] was a Ged ot Téedes in Porgzia, whom they accounted 
immortal, Heredstes relates, that the Thesams were the only 
People in all Eyypt that refulcd to admit the extravagant Superiti- 
tions of other Cities, and thar they would never give divine Ho- 
nour to mortal Gods. Ie is prolable, that this Singularity mighe 
proceed from fome Imprefiions the djraedites had lett among 
them. For the City of éedes was next Neighbour to the Land 
of Gojben. 

Caertnes [in Cookery) fringes; a fort of farce or ftufed 
meat wrapped up ina veal-caul, F. 

ich Cre eirate [crepitatum, L.} to make a noife often, to 
crack. 

Cre’prrus, a Fart; alfoa certain deity worfhipped by the 
Egyptiaws under an obicene figure, which is to be feen in fome 
curious collections of antiquity. 

Cre’pitus Lup: (Botany) a kind of Fungas, commonly called 
Poff-ball. . 

Crerita’Tion, acracking, L. 

Crepr, v. To Creep. 

Creru'scre [erepufiule, F. crepuscole, Tt. of crepufeulury LJ 
the twilight in the evening after the letting of the Sun, or in the 
morning before its rifing. 

Creru'scuLous, pertaining to the twilicht, 

Crescent [ervi/..nt, F. crefcente, lt. creciinte, Sp. of ere/= 
cent, L.] increating or growing. : 

Crescent [with Porrivrsl a horfe is faid to have crefcents 
when the point of the cutiin-bone, which is molt advanced fis 
down and preffes the fole outwards : 

Cae’scent fin Heraldry) is the hilf Moon, with 
the horns turned upwards. It is ufed either as an ho- 
nourable bearing, or as the difference to ditingnish 
between elder and younger families; this beiny pene- 
rally afligned to the fecond fon, and to thole tha def- 
cend from him. See tée Figure. 

Cre’ssan,-a kind of Pear called the Bergamot crefian, 

Crest (with Flors/?s)] the upper-part of a labiated flower, 

ad est-Ma‘RInB [ with Botami?s ] the Herb Rock-Gm- 
phire 

Cre'sses [ cnepren. Sex. trafje, Sv. Berets, G. Is 
F.] an Herb usd iq Galetss Tt has a Singular eae. tess 

Cre ser, am Herb, 
eee ReE'sseT, a Kitchen Utenfil for fetting a Pot over the 

ire. 

Cressat Light, a large Lanthorn fixed toa Pole; alfoa burn- 
ing Beacon. 

Cr die 





cree, F. erefta, It. and Sp. erijfa, L.) the 
Crit Oe head of a bird. ile coccinea 

Crest [with Careers} a carved work to adorn the head or 
top of any thing, not unlike cur modern cornith. 

Crest [ere?a, It.and Sp.J (with Heradds) a device reprefent- 
ing aliving creature, plant or other artificial thing, ‘et over a 
- of arms on the wreath in the uppermott part of the efcuts 
cheon. 

Crest fallen Bate Farriers} a Term ufed of a Harfe, 
when the upper Part of the Neck on which the Mone grows, 
— not ftand upright, but hangs either om the one Side or the 
other, 

Crest Fallen ({poken of Men) fignifies difpirited, put out of 
heart, calt dane es ‘. ) fe oe 

Cresr Tile, a ridge Tile. 

Cre'step [crifatus, 1.) having acreft. 

Crests [in Heraldry) fcem to toke their name of Cri Pa, the 
comb or tuft of the heud of a cock, peacock, hearh cock &e, and 
as theic occupy the higheft part of the heads of birds, fo do thele 
cognilances. Crelts are feated upon the mott eminent part of the 
helmet; but yet fo that they admit an interpotition of fome ef- 
crol, wreath, chapeau, crown, Se. Heralds fy, they were 
taken from great men and prime commanders in former times 
wearing on the top of their helinets the figures of animals or 
other things, as well to appear formidable to their enemies, or to 
be known by their own foldiers, that'they might flick to them in 
battle, and rally about them, if dilperfed, 

It appears that crelts were very ancient, Mexander the Great 
wore a ram’s head for his creft, amd ‘7adiws Cr/ar a ftar, and the 
Chrittians in their firit religious wars were wont to wear a crofi, 
darting forth rays for their crelt, 

Thofe former creits were made of either leather fliffened, or of 
pafte-board painted and varnifhed, to be proof againit rain ; and 
{ometimes of thin iron. 

Thole crefts were taken for fome particular caufe and motive, 
and accordingly they had fome myttcrious fignification to expre!s 
fome remarkable action or other notable thing, appertaining to 
their family or country, as Julius Corfar’s thay, to denove that he 
was deiceuded from Venus, 

E fquires 
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Exquires who had no notable command, were not permitted to 
weir juch crefts on their helmets; but only a fizel creit, from 
which hang down feathers or ferols upon their armour. 

Curswens, ce broad eigc or veige of the fole of a fhoo, 
round about 

Cretaceous [crctaccvs, L.) of or belonging to chalk. 

Crera'tsep [eretatas, L.) chalked. : 

Cre'tictsm ¢ [lo called from the Inhabitants of Crete, who 

Cre'rism were noted for lying] a forging of lies, 
filtencis, perfidiousnels, 

Crero se [eretojvs, L.) full of chalk, chalky. 

Crero'sivy [eretoitas, L) chatkinets. 

Crever? a melting por uled by Goldfmichs. 

Creuset ; 

Crevice [erevafe, F.] a chink or cleft, 

Cre’vize (Ecrevife, F ) a ersy-fihh. 

Crew's. two threaded worled. 


Crewer 2? [probably of cracée,P, an earthen pot } a phial 
Crever or narrow-mouth'’d glais, to hold oil or vin- 
eyare 


Creux [in Sex/pture] a hollow cavity, out of which fome- 
thing has been fcooped or digged, F 

Crew, a knot or ging. : 

Tée Canting Crew, hnaves, pick-pockets, gypfics and flurdy 

ars. 
asic ew [Sea Term] as the Boats-Crevo, cock-fwain and Row- 
ers, to diftnguil them from the fhip’s company, or whole com. 
lement of u.en on board. 
Caen (der. Lexp, and Part, P. of Te Grow) Vid. % 
om 

‘cs tance 2 [with Falconers) a Line of fine Strong even pack- 
. CRiats ; thread faltened to the Leafh of a Hawk, when 
fhe is frit lured, F. 

Cais [cpibie, or enybbe, Sex. rile, or Rrube, Daz.) a 
eratch or manger for cattle jal o the budget of a coach, é&'e. 

Cri BaaGe, a game at cards, 

“ Carsare [critle,Fe critro, tt. of cribellum, L.] acorn- 
fieve, 

Cripra’rion, the fifting of Powder through a fine Sic» 
ve, L. 

Carpront Os ( Anatomy] a Bone of the Nofe refembling a 
Sieve, L. 

Cersrum Benedisium [with Anatomifs] ise, the bleffed 
Sieve s a membrane or certain thick skin full of (mall holes like 
a fieve, Which (1s the Ancients bad a notion ) was in the reins, 
and through which they fancied the Serum was ftrained into the 
ureters leaving the good blood behind for the nourifhment of 
the reins, 

Crick, a fort of cramp or pain in the Neck. — : 

Cricket [o. &rekri, Dy. to chirp) a little infest haunting 
ovens, chimneys, &¢, allo alow dou! jor a child; alio a play 
With bats and call, 2 ; 

Cricoanyranor’pes [of zpiad ating, ace to drink, 
or duis a tort vf cup to drink out of, and gt form) 
certala muicles which arite irom the cartilage called Crica:- 
ges, and are infersed into. the drytenciacs, which while they 
draw fideways and outwardiy, the Rimuéa of the Laryax is 
widened. 

Cricoi'pes [of xgixB-, Gr. a Ring) the Griille of 
the Larynx or Top of the Wind-pipe, which is in the Form of 
a Ring, or Rings 

Craicornyxeorpes [ot xeixG, Supsde an helmet, and 
td‘ thape, Gr.) a pair of muicies, which take their rife from 
the fore-part of the Cricgides, and end in that which is called 
Seutiformis, 

Caime (FP. crimine, It. crimem, 
fault, a fou! deed, an offence, a fin. 

Cri’minan [ Sp. eriminel,i. eriminale, It. of eriminalis, 
L_} of or belonging to, or guilty of a crime. 

A CRIMINAL [an Crimnel, F.] an Offender. 

Cat’Minatcy, ina faulty manner. 

Cri’sinaLness [of crimine!, F. criminalis, L.) guiltinels of 
a crime, 

CrrMrNaLty, a criminal cafe. 

Crimina’t ton, a llaming or aceufing, L. 

Crarminatory [ criminatorins, L.] full of accufations or 
crimes, 

Crimino'’siry [erimineftas, L.] reproach, 

Crimino’ss [ erisinojus, Lat. 
e. 


Port. ¢rimen, Sp. and L.] a 


ill report, 
J] ready to blame or ac- 


cule 
Crimnor'pes? [with Physicians] urine with a thick fediment 
Caimnopes at the bottom like bran. 


Crimping [prob. q. crippling] as to go critpling, i. ¢, as 
if the fret were tender, 


Crimp, a dealer in coals. 
Crime, a Game fo call'd. 


To play Crime ( with Sharpers) to bet on one fide, and by 
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foui play to Jet the other win, to havea fhare in the purchafe. 
Caimpr, curl'd, 


Cri'mson [eramoifin, Fe eberii i, It. carmeff, $ Port, 
Garmefin, Gd of a fine deep red perl isaueaias 

CatNnaxtuemum [xewaySeuov, Gr.) the wild Lily. 
' Ceisaren sae L.] having long Locks. 

Cavaren Rvets [ (n Botany] are fuch as foot into the 
Sround in many {mall fibres or hairs. 

Caine [in Heraldry) having Hairs, 

Cri’wers Q [with Fadomers} imall blick feathe 

Cai’xer: like hair, about the fere. 

Crini'cerous [criniger, L.) wearing hair or long locks, 

Cai’nxums, the foul Dileale. 

Ciino’se [erizgjis, L.) having mu 

Cuiyo'siry (eriayitas, L.) hairinets. 

To Crince [perhaps of &rechen, Da. to creep] to make 
Tow bows or congees; to thew Great fubmiffion, 

Cri'xts, Hair, L 

Caini'ra Ste/fa, a comet or blazing-ftar, Z, 
_ To Cri'nece { bruarkelen or krincketen, Du.) 10 go 
in and Out, to run into folds and wrinkles, 

Crrneve [ &rinckel or Grunckel, Daw] a Fold or 
W rinkle, 

Crrno’nes [of crinis, L. Hair] a fore of worms fometimes 
ae under the skin in children, refembling fhort thick hairs or 

riitles, 

Crippce ({ Crupl, C. Brit. Gripel, Dw. Beorpel, L. G.] 

a Perfon that is lame, the ufe of fume limb being wanting or dee 


fective. 

. Gt ig ili halting before Cerprres. 
j hes is dificult to deceive thofe who have as much skill as ours 
eves. 

To Caippre, tomake lame. 

Cat revixes [with Arcbitects] fhort fpars or piles of wood 
agrinit the fide of an houle. 

Cri'sima [xgiseua, Gr.) figns by which perfons may judge 
with re!pect to a dileafe. 

Crr'sis [erijr, band It, erifi, Sp. trifis, L. of xgicss, Gr.] 
oe Sentence or Verdict, Judgment in Diicerning any 

We. 

Caisis [ with Phyficians ] a Judgment pas'd on a Dif- 
tempers alio the Confiict between Nature and the Dilealey 
- ar fudden Change of it tending either to a Recovery or 

cath. . 

Perfect Crisis, is that which intirely frees the Patient from 
the Diltemper, and is either falutary or deadly. 

dmperfee Crisis, is that which docs not clearly deters 
mine the Tendency of the Diteale, but leaves Room for an- 
other Crifis, 


and this is twofold, cither for the betier or the 
worte. 


Amperfid Crisis for the worse (with PLyfcrens] is when the 
Difeate becomes more violent and 


Gingerous, 

Cri'som ; (of xpioue, Gr. an unction anciently ufed in 

Curs’som §  chriiening children) an infant who dics bes 
fore baptifm, 

To —_ Cinere/parc, Ite eré/par, Sp. trifpare,L.] to frizzle 
or curl. 

Crisp [cre/po, \t. crifpatws, L.] friable, dry'd by frying, &'¢. 
till it is trizzled or apt to crumble. 

St. Caspins Lance [ of Crifpin the famous Patron of the 
Shoomasers] an Awl. 

Caisreo [ cripotus,L. J] curled; 
brittle. 

Crt sPwess, curlednels, aptne’s to crumble or break. 

Criset wa [with Botanijfs) the Raipis ‘Vice L, 

CrisPisu'Lcant [erypiyu.cars,L.] coming down wrinkled 3 
fpoken oi lightening. 

Crr’spiruve [crijpitado, L.) curiedness, 

Crista [dnutomy) a crooked, ewilled, {piral eminence in the 
middle of the ipirie 07 the omopiate. 

Car'sta gulli [ Anatomy ] a {mall Procefs in the 
of the Os Eréoves 
hives, * 

Crr'starp [erifates, L.] having a creft or comb. 

Cxr’sta [with Péyiciam] Excrefeences of Fieth grows 
ing about the Fundament, the Roots of which are often chapt 


rain a hawk, 


ch or long hair. 


alfo made friable or 


} ( Middle 
des advancing within the cavity of the Cras 


and cleft. 
Crire’nium? [xerriecr, Gr.) a judgment made of the 
Crire’nion § truth or falfity of a propofition, or about the 
nature or qualities of any effect. 
Cri'tue 


ied Pbyficiars] a little oblong puth or {welling 
growing to the eye-brows, where the hairs are, fo called from ita 
refembling a barley corn. 

Cai’tumum (xpiduor, Gr] Sea-fennel or Samphire. 

Cri‘Tumus 

Car’rnomancy [of xec3} barley, 


Ay and wevreie, Gr.) divi- 
nation} a kind of divination performed 


by confidering the dough 
or 
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or matter of the czkes offered in facrifice, and the meal flrewed 
over the victims that were to be killed. 

Crr’ricat [eritigue, FP. erstico, Wt. and Sp. eriticws, L. of 
xectivis, Gr.) of a nice judgment; that judges or gives figns to 
judge by allio cenforious or apr to find taule with. 

Carrican Days bbadage Péryjicians ) are thofe days whereon 
there happens a fudden change of the dileale, or on which it 
comes to its crifis. 

Catrican Sigas [with Péyfcians] are figns taken from a 
crifis, either towards a recovery or death. : 

Cri'ricatny [em critiguant, F. critico more, L.) like a cri- 
tick 5 alfo in the very nick of time. 

Cri'ticatness? nice judgment, critical difcourfe or reflec- 

Cri’ricism $ tion, or the art of judging and ceniuring 
mens actions, words or writings. 

To Carrici'ze apon [eritiguer, F. eriticare, It.) to play the 
critick, to examine nicely § to judge and cenfure a man's actions, 
words or writings; allo to find faule with. 

A Craricn [eritigne, F. critice, It, and Sp. critics, L. of 
xectinis, Gr.| one skilled in criticiim, a profound fcholar, a nice 
cenlurer. 

Crittens ‘[ critica, L. xeerme, Gr. J the art of criti- 
cizing + a skill confilling in a nice and curious examination of 
authors. 

Cro’ars [becaule originally they were from Croatia} a regi- 
ment of horie in France. 

Cro’carns, a fort of money which with pollards, flaldings, 
éve. were anciently current in Eng/and. 

Cro'ceous [crocens, L. xgixes, Gr.) of or like fafiron. 

Croceus, a, wm, [with Betanick Writers} of a faiiron co- 
lour, L. 

Crocita’tion, the croaking or kawing of crows, &e. L. 

Cro‘cnues [with Masters) che little burs that grow about the 
top of a deer's or hart’s-horn. 

Cro'ci {in Botany] the apices or fimall knobs on the tops of 
flowers, 

Croci'’a [Old Records] the crofier or paftoral ftaff, which Bi- 
fhops and Abbots have the privilege to bear, as the commom en- 
figus of their religious oflice, and were commonly inveited in 
their prelacies by the delivery of it. 

Crocia‘’kivs, the officer who bears the crofier ftaff before 
a biihop. 

Crock, the black of a pot, 

Crock, adiicafe in hawks. 

To Crock, to black one with foot. 

A Crock [enocea, Sux.) a coarie earthen por. 

Cro'cium? the collation or difpofal of bifhopricks and Ab- 

Cro'cie bies by the giving of a Ratt. 

Cro’copice [xeox5d'aG, Gr.) a ravenous beaft thap'd like 
a lizard, being an amphibious creature, living both on Jand and 
in water, very frequent in the river Ni/e and elfe where, which 
oo to a prodigious fize, fometimes to the length of zo or 3u 
oot. 
Crocoptre [F. cocodrille, In and Sp. crocodile, Port. cre- 
eoditus, LL. E€rorodil, Dv. and G. of xgoxod sinG, of xegncr 
faffron, and Sear, Gr. fearing) the Egyptiaes worhhipped God 
under the form of a crocodile, becaule it is a creature which is 
faid to be the only one without a tongue; and fo they imagined 
it hieroglyphically to reprefent God, beholding all things both 
in heaven and earth with a profound filence. 

Crocopire, bearing on the bead the feather of an Ibis [ bie~ 
rogiypbically) reprefented a flothful man 3 becaule the bird Jéis 
is faid to have a fecret power on the crocodile, fo that if the body 
of this ferpent be ftroaked with it, tho’ it be in its nature cruel 
and rapacious, it Jofeth is former difpofitions and becomes extre- 
me Nothful and idle for a time. 

‘The Crocoprre, for her fecundity, was with the Ancients an 
emblem of luxury. 

Crocopittr’res [with Rbeter.) a captious and fophittical 
kind of argumentation, fo ordered as to {educe the unwary, and 
draw them {pecioufly into a fnare 

Crocoma'ema [of xpix and weyne, Gr. J a phyfical 
compofition, the chief ingredient of which was tafron ; allo 
dregs of the oil of faf'ron and other (pices, anciently made up in- 
to balls. 

Crocopiti'’ne [erocodilinus,L. of xnesnod' sia, Gr.) like 
a crocodile ; aifo fophiltical. ’ 

- Crocome’rion [xesxouteror, Gr-] the herb great fanicle or 
lion's paw, L. 

Cro'cus, faffron, L. 

Crocus [with Cbymi?i] a powder of a faffron colour. 

Crocus Martis Aperiens [ Chymiftry } i. ¢. opening faffiron 
of Mar1, which is made by wafhing iron-plates, and then ex- 
—e them to the dew till they rult, then feraping off the 
uit. 

Crocus Martis (in Chymical Writers] is expreffed 
by thefe characters, & 
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Crocus of Copper (in Chymical Writers] is ex- 
prefs'd by this charaéler CxS 

Crocus Metalloram [Chymifiry] a kind of impure and dark 
glafs of antimony, of a liver-colour, called allio liver of anti- 
mony, 

Cro’e {isrem, Dy.] an iron-bar or levers alfo a notch 

Crome in the fide-boards or itaves of a cask, where the 
head-pieces eorne in, 

Crort [(cropz, Sax.) 2 little clofe. 

Crorr, a dip of Ground adjvining to an Houfe, which 
is called Tolt ; fo formerly they uied this Gymg of a very 
poor Man, He bad ne Toft xe croft, i.e. He bad weither Houje 
mor Land. 

Crotsang, aname given to a chriftian expedition dgainit Jr. 
fidels, for conquering the Holy Land, becaute those that engaged 
in the expedition wore a cro{s on their bofoms, and bore a crofs 
in their ttandards. “here were at (everal times 8 croifades, the 
firt was begun at the folicitation of the Patriarch of TFerufalem 
in the year 10953 the 2d in 1144, under Lewis VIL. the 3d in 
1188, by Henry IL of Englond, and Philip dugufus of France; 
the 4th in 1195, by Pope Ce/y?f2 TL, and the Emperor Hem 
VI the $th and 6th was pablithed in 1198, and £213, by Pore 
Jamocent LiL; the 7th was undertaken by St, Lowis about ¢ 
er 12453 and the laft was in the year 1248, 

SRO'IsiERS, arcligious order, or a convresati 
es ey £ , gregation of regalar 

Cro'tster 2 [of Croix, F.] a flepherd's-crcok, a fymbol of 

Cre'izier paltoral authority; being a laff of gold or fl. 
ver, crooked at the top, carried before bitheps and abbots, and 
held in the hand when they give kenedittions. 

Croissanre [in Heraldry] as da Croix ecroifante, F. is a 
a creicented, #,¢. having a crefcent or halfmeon Exe at cither 
end. 

Cror'ses [croifez, F.) pilgrims; alfo knights of the order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, io called from the badye of the crofs 5 alfy 
o! pilgrims who were bound for the holy land, or who had been 
there, they wore the cro on their upper garments, 

To Croke (crouffer, F. dpeaking of crows or ravens, creaffer, 
fpeaking of trogs; erecare, It. quaciken, cvacken. G. kracha, 
Sa ag make a noile like a frog or zaven 3; or as the gats do with 
Wind, 


Crorer 7D is the iron at the end of atiking {pear, havin 
Croner a focket for the end of the ital to go into, — 
Crocner terminating in three points. 


Crone [epone, Sex.) an old ewe or female. 

h Cro'net, the hair which grows over the top of an borfe's 
Oot, ' 

Cro'ny [probably of congerrome, Le a merry companion 
of ri, Gr, time, ¢. da good old friend} an ae rth 
penion or contemporary difciple. 

To Croo to make a noile like a dove or pigeon. 

To Croo'ket 

Te Croox, to make crooked, 

oe as {erer, F. Grub, S#. an hook) a thepherd's-hook 
or flaff. 

By Hook cr by Crock, by fome means or other. 

Croun-back'dhoulder'd, leg’d, footed, having the Back 
fhoulders, Legs or Feet crooked. . 

Croo’ken [ &roger, Dax. krokot, Sv.) not ftraight, fome 
derive it of drof, the turning up the hair in curls} bowed, bent, 
turning in and out. 

Crvo'kepNess [of Broek, a curl of the hair) Bending- 
nels. 

Croop [creupier, F.] (with Gameffers) an Afiftant to 
Banker at Bailet, &5¢. - 

To Croop, to alfiit the Banker at Play. 

Croo’tes [in Leud Mines] a Subltance found about the 
Oar. 

Cror [cnoppay’, Sax. ears of corn) the gathering of corn or hay 
or the whole ttock that the ground affords; alio the handle of a 
coachman’s whip. 

‘To Cror [prob of cnoppan, Swx.] to cut or pinch off, to 
gather. 

Crop [croppa, C. Brit. &rop, Dw.) a Bird's-craw. 

Crop, fo a Man is call'd who has very fhort hair; as likewife 
a Horie whole Ears are cut. 

Crop [with the Mu/zar}] Money, 

Crop sick, fick at the flomach. 

To Crop (or gather) Flowers, 

Crorrer [a kind of Pidgeon having a very la . 

Cro'pra [probably of cnooppan, Sux. { Old Las) ‘Cafaubon 
however chules to derive it of xepric, Gr. Fruit im general} 
a crop of corn, or the produét in harvelt, 

Cro’quets [in Covtery) certain compounds made of deli- 
cious fufied meat, fome of the bignefs of an egg ferving for a 
fide dith ; others the dize of a walnut for garnifhing. 
° Cro'unrre 
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Cro'serre [in Architefure] the returns in the corners of 
Chamieanies or door cafes or window-framos; call'd alio £ars, 
Elbows, Aneones, Prothyrides. 

Cao’ster (of erefé F.] a Bithop’s Raff made in the form of 
a fhepherd’s’ crook, to intimate that they are {piritual fhep- 
herds. 

Cro’siers [with Afronomers] 4 flars in the form of a crofs, 
which fiew the antaretick pole to thole who Gilin the fouthera 
hemitphere. 

Cro'scer [.roifetct, F.] a litte crofs. 

Croscer, a frontlet or head-cloth. 


Croster [in Heraliry] as a Crofi Croffct, is a 
crofs crofled again at a iiuall dittance fiom cach of 
the ends, as in the figure. 


Cross [ereix, F. eroce, It. cruz Sp. Wruys, Dv. Creut;, 
G. Yoarg, Dar. crux, L.J a gibbet on which the Ancients uted 
to hang their faves and maletaciors, who were,cither ticd there- 
to with ropes or nailed with nails, who having @eir bones brok- 
en to dilparch them the fooner, always died upon it. 

Cross, Moncey, becaufe on our Engiiiv coin the Arms is ge- 
nerally ftamp'd in the form of a crofs. 

He hag not a Cross himfelf. 
Alluding to the cultom, in the times of popery, of blefing with 
acrofs; bute the meaning of the Proverb is : He is exceeding 
poor, he has not a penny to help himlelf with. 

2 Gentleman without Boncp is lke a Mall without a 
Cross. That is, P...s'd upon or defpis'd by every Boily. 
We had this Proverb from the Itadiami, who fay : Cavaliere, 
Senza Entrata, ¢ Maro jenza Croce. ' 

* A Cross [with Hera/f) is an ordinary compof- 
ed of four lines, two of which are perpendicular, and 

che other two traniverie, that meet by couples in 4 
right angles, and contains one fith of the ihield, as 
in the figure. Crofles are of varjous forts. 

A Cross is the vittorious Banner of Chriitianity. 

Cross Aveilane, a crots, the ends of which dhoot forth like 
the husk of a filberd. 

Crosses, Trouble, AMiétion. 

Crosses are Ledvers that {rad tu beaben. 

In Time of aflligtion we are apt to look back upon the caules 
of our troubles and misfortunes, and if we judge impartially, we 
generally find, even without having recourle to divine juitice, 
they are owing to our own vice, imprudence and Miimanage- 
ment, and fuch reAcétions are fo many fleps towards amendment, 
and confequently in our way to heaven. 

Cross firehed? a crofs pointed at the bottom. : 

Cross fitehee 

Cross Flexry, a crofs with a flower de Lis at each end. 

Cros Fourchet, a forked crofs. 

Cross Milrine, a crofs, the ends of which are clamped and 
turned again like a milrine, which carries the milltone, 

Cross-ceided, is when a line is drawn parallel to the out- 
lines of a crols, and then the field is fuppoicd to appear 
through. 

Cross-dar-fost [with Garrers] a round fhot, having along 
iron {pike calt with it, as if it were let quite through the 
middle* 

Cross Beam 

Cross Piece 

Cross Beam (in a Ship) a large piece of timber, which goes 
acrofs two other pieces, called Bites, to which the cable is fallen 
ed, when the dhip rides at anchor, 

A Cross-ptTe, a difappointment. 

Ts make a Cross ia Corvets (with Herjeren] is to 

To mate a Cross in Balotades i make a fort of leap or air 
with one breath, forwards and backwards, as inthe figure of a 
crofs. 

Cross-grained, that goes againit the grain, peevifh, Rabborn, 
humourfome. 

Cross Jack-yard [in a Ship) a fmall yard, flung at the end of 
the miffen-maft, under the top. 

Cross Matches, crofs-marriages, as when a brother and filter 
intermarry with two perfons who have the fame relation one to 
the other; alfo when a Widower and Widow having children, 
unite themfelves and their children by matrimony. 

Cross or Pile [Croix ou Pile, F.) a fort of game. 

‘. Cross Purfofes, contrary devices or defigns; alfo a kind of 
fport, 

Cross Staff, a mathematical inflrument ufed by mariners for 
taking the meridian altitude of the fun or ftars, 

Cross Trees [in a Ship] four pieces of timber, bolted and let 
one into another, at the head of the malts; fo that they ferve to 
keep and bear the top matts up. 

Cross Trip [with Wreflers] is when the legs are croffed one 
within another. 

Cross Wort, a plant whole leaves and fowars both grow in 
the fhape of crolles. 





[in ArchiteBure| one beam laid acrofs another. 
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Cross-Te ee Ford Lin a $209) isa yard fanding fquare jut 
ica Pls mizzcn-top, and is tilened below wo ht the mizzen- 
OP-tari. 

Cross, Aj, laid or lying crofss allo peevifh, humourieme, 
furly, ikewile troublefanie, untoward. 

Cross is likewife an Adverb and a Prepofition. 

To Cross, to pals over 3 allo to thwart or be contrary to, to 
Vex of trouble, likewife to lay a cols, 

Crossny, peevifhly, untowardly, 

Crossxess, Peevifhnels, ill Humour. 

Crora'puicn Artery [of xest2gizes the mufeles of the tem- 
ples, of xeiragde the temples) a name given to the tendcn of 
the mufele Crotaphites. 

Crorarnires (in deatery] a Mufcle of the lower jaw, 
whofe fibres (pring trom part the Os froatis, fincipitis, jplansidcs 
and femporalis. 

Croia'puivm (with Piyfefons) a Pain in that Part of the 
Head, call'd the ‘Temples. 

Caotcuer [erscbet, F. of ers¢ an Hook] a Note in Mulick 
which is halfa Minim. 

Cro tenet, a Fancy, a Whimiey. 

Cro’rcuerty, full of crotchets. 

Cro’cuet [with Printers] an Inclofure for Words in this 
Form { ]* 

Crores {with HMiasters] the ordure or dung of a 

Cro'reyine § hare. 

Crouce [rra.e%, F.) crooked; alfo acrofs. 

Croven Jai (smong the Roman Catholicts} a fe- 

Crou'cn Mayi-dey. § lival obferved in honour of the holy 
crols- 

To Croucu [crevber, O. F.] to bow down, to fquat or 
lie down. 

Crovu’cuen Friers. See Cratcbed Freers. 

Crou’cuine [of crocker, F.) bowing down, fooping. 

Croura’pes [with Horjerren) are leaps of a horie that are 
higher than corvets, which keep the fore and hind quarters of 
an horfe in an equal height, fo that he trufies his hind legs under 
his belly, without yerking or fhewing his thoos. F 

d racking Caourp pe Horfemen] is faid of a horfe when 
his fore-quarters go right, but his croup in walking (wings from 
fide tc fide. ° 

Croure’ [of a Hor/7) is the extremity of the reins above 
the hips, F. 

To gain the Croure [in Horfemanfir] is one horfeman's 
making a demi-tour upon another, in order to take him upon 
the croupe. 

Without fipping the Croure [in Horfemansbip}a term which 
fignifies withwut traverfing, without letting the croupe go out of 
the volre or the tread of the gallop, 

Crovu’rer [in a Gaming Hout) one who watches the card 
and gathers money for the bank. & Crsop. 

Croupa‘ne [in Coskery) a particular way of drefling a loin 
of mutton, F. 

A Crow [cpape, Sax. Bratp, Dx. Keach, G. kraaka, Sv] 
a bird well known. 

The Crow thinks herr own Bird faire. 

Partiality to one’s own, whether Children, Country, Works, 
Knowledge, or whatever it be we poile(s, fcems to be inherent 
to our very Nature. The molt modelt and difeerning Men are 
influenc'd and blinded by Self love, and our Opiaions are but too 
often fo fix’d and riveted by it, that ic is not in the Power of 
Keafon and Demonilration to remove them. ‘The Fr. fay; 4 
tous Oiseaux teur Nids font beaux. (Every Bird likes his own 
Neft.) The L. finus Ajine, jus Jui padcber. (The AG thinks 
the Afs, and the Sow the Sow fair.) And in the fame Manner, 
the contrary of what we like, or is fimiliar to us, we delpile. 
Thus we paint the Devil black, but the Erbiopians are taid to 
deicrike him white. 

% have a Crow to pluck with pow. 

That is, I have a Fault to find with you, the It. fy, HD oa 
calcio in gola con voi. ; 

A Crow [Hierag/yphically ] reprefents a Soothfayer, be- 
caufe itis dedicated to Apollo the God of Soothiaying and Pro- 
phecy. When Crows are put together, they fignify’d Difcord 
and War. 

Teo Crows [Hicrsz/yphically] being put together, fignified 
Difcord and War, and were generally accounted unhappy Birds, 
and the Foretellers of Misfortunes. This Bird was deslicated to 
Apills, the God of Prophecy and Soothfaying, and to it was 
the Symbol of a Sooth{ayer, and as fome fay in later times of an 
Impoltor ; becaufe thofe that prevend to foretcl future events by 
fuch means, muft pliy the Impoftor. F 

A Crow, an [ron Inftrament for moving of heavy Things. 

To Crow, (Jrr.¥.) [epapan, Sax.) to cry as a Dunglull- 
cock; alfo to brag, to vapour. 

Crew [frr, Imp] did crow, 

Crew 2 [irr, Jp. P.) has crew or crown, 

cae 
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Ceow Net, a Net for the catching wild Fow in Winter. 

Crows Bi [with Surgeons] an Inftrument for drawing 
Builers, broken Bones, €c. out of the Body. 

Crows Feet [tna Ship] fall Ropes divided by the Holes 
of a litle Block or Pulley, cali'd the Dead Man's Eye, into 6, 
10 OF more parts, ‘ 

Crows Fret {in Misit. AF] Irons with 4 points of 3 or 4 
inches Jong, fo that which way foever they fall, one point will 
be eppermoft. . 

Crown (cruth, C. Brit.) a Throng, a Prefs; alfo an old 
naine for a Fiddle, 

To Crown, to throft or fqueeze. 

Crowper, an old Country Fidler. Hudibrafs, Crowdero. 

Crow tine [in Carrle]the crying or rumbling Noife, and 
fretting of the Guts. 

Crown [drr. Part. P. of To crow) v. Ts Crow. 

Crown [esrona, L. eovronne, F. coria, Port. esrsna, Te. and 
Sp. &roen, Dv. krone, G. and Dax. krona, Sv.] a Sort of 
Cap of State, or Ornament made of Gold, and adorned with 
Jewels, worn on the Heads of Kings and Soveraign Princes. 

Crown, a coin or piece of money, the Engii/b worth 5 4. 
the Frrach crown 4 5. 6d. their gold crowns 85. 64. 

To Crows [coremare, L. conronmer, F. coromare, Tt. eoronadr, 
Sp. Kroenen, Dw. Kroenen, G.] to fet a crown on the head ; 
alfo to reward 3 alia to make perfect, to finifh honourably 5 al- 
fo to double a man at tables, 

Crown Gia/i, the finett fort of window-glafs. 

Crown Jiperia/, the moft beautiful and largeft kind of 
Daffodil ower, 

Crown [in a Figurative Senfe] fignifies kingdom, empire or 
dominion. . 

Crown posr [with Archite?s ] a pot which in fome 
buildings ands upright in the middle between two principal 
rafters. ; 

Crown Scab [in Horfer] a meally, white fcurf, growing 
on the legs. 

coe own Tbifle [with Botani?s}a plant called Frier’s crown- 
thiltle, 

Crown Works [in Fortification] an outwork confifting of a 
fpacious gorge and two wings, advanced towards the field, to 
gain fome hill or rifing ground, thefe fall on the countericarp 
near the faces of the baition. 

Crown wueer [in a Watch] is the upper part next the 
ballance, which by its motion drives it, the fame which in royal 
pendulums is called the {wing wheel. 

Radiated , . ° 

Pointed CROWN 3 one which had 12 points. 

Crown (or Top) of the Head. 

Crown (or Heady of a Hut, or Perriwig. 

Pearled 2 crowns with pearls or leaves of 

Flowered = Crowns fmallage, &c. 

Parfley, Sc 

Crown [with Geomesricians] a plane included between 
two parallel or excentrick perimeters of circles that are une- 
qual, generated by the motion of fome part of a right line 
round a centre, the moving part not being contiguous to the cen- 
tre, 

Crownp [in Horfemantbip) a horle is faid to be crown'd, 
when he is fo hurt or wounded in the knee by a fall or any 
other accident, that the hair fheds and falls off without growing 
again, 

Crowsep Hera wort, a horn-work with a crown-work be- 
fore it. 

Crowne Top [with Hunters] the firlt head of a deer, the 
crotchets or buds being raifed in form of a crown, 

Crow'’nine [with Architeds] any thing that terminates or 
finithes a decoration 
_ Crowns of Colours [with Meteorslegif's] certain coloured 
rings Which appear like Hals*s, but of the colours of the rain- 
bow, and at a lefs diftance than the common Ha/2’s about the bo- 
dies of the fun and moon. 

CROWN'S [in Heraldry] horns were the original of cro- 
wns, the antients, both Jews and Gentiles, look’d upon horns 
a3 a token of fupreme power, and we find in the facred feripture 
the horn mentioned as a token of royal dignity and the Hebrew 
word [1, fignified both a horn and a crown. 

The more antient knights and warriers wore horns for their 
crelts; but in procefs of time, the horns being made to repre- 
fent cuckolds, great men left them off, and wore crowns in- 
ftead of them. 

The moft ancient kings wore only wreaths of white and pur- 
pie in the form of Twrks/ turbants, as the token of regality, or 
elfe circles of gold with points rifing from them, like fome of 
our prefent coronets, The firft Roman emperors wore no o- 
ther than crowns and garlands of laurel, which betokened vic~ 
tory, becaule the people of Reme all abhorred figns of regality. 
Dswitian was the firit that wore a creft of gold, and that as 
Pretending to bea god. Weare toldby Aurelius Vigor that 
the emperor 4urc/ian made himlelf an imperial crgwn, adorned 
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with jewels of great value, and was followed therein by all his 
fuccesTars. 


At this time there is not only crowns for 
kings or emperors; but corencts for princes, 
dukes , marquifles, earls, viicounts, barons, 
which tee under their proper articles, the Eng- 
4ifb crown is in the form reprefented in the ef 
cutchzon, 


The Evxeli® Crown is adorned with 4 crofies in the man- 
ner of thofe of Malta, between which are Flsswer-de diss. Ie is 
cover'd with four diadems, which mect at a little globe fupport. 
ing a crof, 

Papal Crown, is compofed of a Tiara, and a triple crown 
encompafling the Tiara. having 2 pendants like the mitres of bi- 
fhops. ‘Thefe three crowns repreient the triple capacity of the 
pope, ofz. as high pricit, fupreme judge, and fole legiilater of 
the chriltians. 

Imperial Crown, is a Bonnet or Tiara with a femi-circle of 
gold, fupportin® a globe with a crofs at top. 

The French Crown, isa circle of 8 Flosver-de-lis’s, encom 
pafs'd with 6 diadems: bearing at top a double Fiiwer-Je-lii, 
which is the crelt of France. 

The Spans Crown is adorned with large indented leaves, 
covered with diadems bordering on a globe iurmounted with a 
crofs. 

Croy [in the Scorch Lav] the Satisfaction that is to be paid 
by a Judge, who does not adminiiter Jultice as he ought, to the 
nearclt of Kin to the Man that was killed. 

To Croyn (with Hussers) to cry as Fallow-deer do at rut- 
ting Time. 

Cru'ctat, in the form of a crofs. 

Cru'ciar Incifion hed Chirurgeons) an incifion or cut in 
fome flefhy part in the form of a crols, 

Crucia’ta Glabra [Botany] {mooth crofs-wort, L. 

Caucia’ta Hirjata, rough or hairy crofs-wort, L. 

To Crvu'ctate [eruciare, Ital. of craciatum, L.} to tor- 
ment, 

Crucia’rus [ with Anatomi?s ] a Mufcle under the Thigh 
lying under the Vayti, L. 

Cru'cipte, a Veilel made of Earth, and fo tempered and 
baked as to endure the greatelt Fire for melting Oars, Metals and 
Minerals, &'c, 

Crucince [in Chyifry) is 
expreis'd by thele characters. K 

Cruct'verous [erucifer,L.] bearing acrofs, L, 

Cru‘cirers, the tame as Crutched Friers, 

Cru‘cirix (F. crocifige, Ite crucifixe, Sp, q. crue affixus, Ln 
i. ¢. affixed to the crois] a figure reprefenting owr Saviour on the 
crofs, 

Cauciri’xt0n [crecififione, It.} the a& or fulfecing of cra- 
cifying or being crucified, ; 

oCru'civy [erwcifier, F. erocifiggere, It. erucificdr, Sp. 
of erucifigere, L.] to faiten, bind or nail to a crofs; allo to mor- 
tity luits, &r. 

Cruci'cerous [erwciger, L.] bearing a crofs. _ 

Crune [erud, F. erudo, It. and Sp. of erudus, L.] raw, indie 
gelled, that has not had the degree of cottion, 7. ¢. heat requilite 
to prepare it for eating or for fome other purpolc. 

Cruve Humours [in Phyict) are fach Humours as want that 
Preparation and Elaboration which they ordinarily receive from 
Digettion. 

Crupe'Lity [erudelitas, L.] cruelty. ; 

Cru peness? [crudité, FP. crudita, lt. eradéze, Sp. of ere- 

Crupity ditas,L.) rawnels. ; 

Crupity f with Péy/icians) is when the blood is not duly 
fermented, and brought to a right confiltence 3 or it may be de- 
fined to be that eflate of a dileafe, in which the morbifick matter 
is of fuch bulk, figure, cohefion, mobility or inaétivity, which 
create or increafe the difeafe. 3 

Cruptiry [in the Stomach] is an ill digeftion, when the ali- 
ment or meat is not duly fermented, and regularly turned into 
chyle. 
4 Crv’et (F.Sp.and Port. eradele,It. of ervdelis, L.) fer- 
ce, hard-hearted, barbarous; grievous, hard, paintul, F. 

CRUEL, very orextream; as, itis cruel hot, cold, Ss, 

Crutcuy, fiercely, barbaroufly, hardly. 

Cru'euness? [ervauté, F. crudelta, It. truelded,Sp. cruel 

Cruelty dade, Port. erudelitas, L.] barbaroulnets, 
fiercenels, hard-heartednels, ill ufage, rigour, unmerciful tem- 


4 Crueity ig altwapg attended with Fear. 

Men whofe confciences are ever accufing them, as thofe of 
cruel Perfons undoubtely are, muft of courfe be timorouss and 
fear in fuch, if it be not at firft, in time becomes the very caule 
of their cruelty. 

Cru’entaTed [cruentates, L.) embrued, or befprinkled, or 
bedawbed with blood, 


Cru'entove 
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— Caue’ntous [ crecatar, Le) biondy, flained, Ge. with 
blood, 

Cau'ers, Glals Bottles to put Oil and Vinegar ine 

To Crur'se (ervifer, ¥. BKrupilen, Rreurien, H. G. krus 
tyrn, of kruiz, Da. a crofs, i. é. to erat to and fro) to 
fril up and down the Seas for a Detence to Merchanis 
Ships. 

Caut'sea, a Ship of War 
fore. 

Caum [cnuma, Sex. Bruemen, Da. Grume, 
Particle of, or the foft Part of Bread. 

To Crum z {accnumian, Sax. krupmelen, Dy. Brim. 

To Crumate § tea, G.] to break fmall by robbing. 

Cru’Metinesess [of accpumian, Sax.) Aptnels to crum- 
ble. 

Cru’may [of cpuma, Sax.) foft as Bread ; alfo full of 
crumbs. 

Crump [erwmm,C. B. cnump,Sax, &rom, Du, Krumm, 
G. krumpen, Dan.) crooked or crook-back'd. 

A Crump [with Knavih Sollieitors and their Clients] an af- 
fidavit Man, or one who will {wear or be bail for another fora 
Reward. 

To Crau'mpce [cnompehle. Sax, wrinkled, krummen, Dy. 
to bend or make crooked, or of rimprlen, in the fame Sente ] 
to put a Garment out of the Folds or Plaits; to ruffle or 
tow ze. 

Cru’meten [of cpump, Sax.] full of crumples or creafes. 

To Cruncn, v. To Cranch. 

To Crunk, to cry lixe a crane. 

Cru‘or [ cruor, L. ) Blood dropping out of a Wound, 
Gore. 

Cru'prer [croupe,F. groppa, It. inthe firft Senfe, croupicre, 
F. groppiera, It. in the latter Senfe] the Butrocks of a Hor- 
fe, the Rump; alfo a Roll of Leather under the Tail of a 
Horte. 

Cru'prer Buckles, large (quare Buckles fitted to the Saddle 
Tree behind to faften the Crupper. 

To Caurrer, to commit Sodomy. 

Cau'ra [with caters) the two Heads or Beginnings of 
the marrowy Subftance of the Brain, L. 

Cru'ra Meduile chlongate ( with Anaterti?s] the internal 
Subttance of the two Sides of the Cereirum, gathered together as 
jt were into two Bundles, L. 

Cru'na Clitoridis [in Anatomy] a membranous Partition that 
runs down between the Corpora mervofa of it, from the Glands to 
its Divarication at the Os pudis, dividing the Céitoris into two 
Parts. 

Cru’rat [crurale, It, eruralis, L.] of or pertaining to the 


appointed to fail to and fro as be- 


G.) a final 


Crv’rat Artery [with Anatomifs] is a continuation of the 
Iliack Artery, which pafles out of the lower belly, and enters 
into the thighs, where it lofes its former name, and is called 
Cruralis. 

Cru’rat Pein [in Anatomy ] a Vein whole Trunk recei- 
ves the greater and imaller chia, the Mu/cwla, the Pop'ytara 
and the Suphana, and goes up to the Groin and ends in the 
Hliata. 

Ceuraus [in Anatomy] a Mafcle of the Leg, fituste on 
the Bone of the Thigh, is continued from between the greater 
and lefs Trochanter forwards to its lowcit Past, and is in- 
ferted to a Prominence at the upper and fore-Part of the Bone 
Tibia, L. 

Cavs, or magnus Pes [in Anatomy] all that Part of the Body 
reaching from the Buttocks to the Tocs, which is divided into 
the Thigh, Leg and Foot, L. 

Cru sapo, a coin. 

Cruse [cruche, F. rors, Da. and L.G.) a Phial for Oil or 
Vinegar. 

To Crus [probably of eraciare, L. or écrafer, F.]to break, 
to fqueeze ; to opprefs, to ruin. 

Crussuce’e 2 [in Hers/dry] a term us'd when the field or 

Cau'ssuty charge is ttrew'd over with croislets. 

Crust [croifte,F. eryta, It. cortéza, Sp. of craifa, L. torf, 
Dz. Brufie,G.] the outward Part of bread or fheily Part of any 
Thing. 

College Crust [at Oxford] a {mall Loaf for the Scholars com- 
mons. 

To Crust over, to make or become cruft on the upper part 
or {urface. 

Crust ctune [in Husbandry) fpoken of ground, that is 
crutled over and flicks fo hard together that nothing will grow 
on it, called alfo {oi]-bound. 

Cru’sta Lafea [in Surgery) a fcurf orcrufty feab that fpreads 
over the head, face and other parts of an infant at the time of its 
grit fucking, L. 

Cau'sta Vermicularis 


(with Anatemijis) the velvet covering 
or skin of the guts, Le : 


. 
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Cru’sta Fillofa [with Azatorsits ] the fourth tunic or ccat 
of the ftomach, L. 

Crausta crous Shell fibers, are tithes covered with felis, 
which are made up of feveral pieces and joits, {uch as lubilers, 
crabs, cray-flh, Ge 

Crustaczous Shells, are generwly foiter thin teflaceous 
ones, which are intively of one pisce, and are much harder 
thicker and flronger than cruitaccous ones, as icallops, oylers 
cockles, Se. 

Crucra’crousness [erofteaax, F, cro22, tt. of rufa, L. a 
Shell] Hardnels, like, or being covercd with a Shell, as Shell- 
fith. 

Causri'pice [erutiferr, L. J thar bringeth a craft or 
skin. 

Cru‘stiness [ersdtcwx, Po erao/o, Thale of erytefas, L.] 
hardnefs of bread; alio petulline!s of temper. 

Cru’sty [ crodtevx, F. crujfofe, Ital. cortezado, Sp.) hard, 
fhelly, as the cruit of bread 5 allo pettith, peevith. 

Cru'stiny, peevithly. 

Cru'stuLa Nabety Surgeons } a fmall Seab or Scar of a 
Sore; allo a Blood-fhot in the Eve occafioned by a blow; 
Wound, &r. being a Falling of Blood into the fiumica con- 
jundiva. 

Cru’tenen Friers (Freres eroifez, F.] Friers who wear the 
Sign of the Crofs on their Garments. 

Cau'renves [ prob. of Beucken, Da. Grii:ke,G. epicoe, 
Sax. or of gruccie, Vial. ] wooden Supporters for lime Per- 

a Portuguese Coin in Value four Shillings Ster= 


jons. 
é ling. 


Crusa’po 

Cruza’res 
_ Crusa’pe? [crsijace, F. crociata, tt, ervzads, Sp) a croi- 

Ganat fade, an expedition to the holy jand. 

To Cry [crier.P. krpren, Dv. even, True, treitan,Gorh.] 
to weep ; alio to make Proclamation, to call, 0 bawl, to offer 
to fale in the treet. 

Jo Cry ont, asa Woman near the Births alfo to exclaim 
againit. 

Te Cry up, to exalt, 

Cry de Guerre, a general cry through-out an army, uppon its 
approach to battle, with which the affailints animate their friends, 
and endeavour to dilcourage their enemies § the true cry of war 
was originally no other than confuted dhouts made by the iol- 
diers to exprefs their alacrity and readinefs to engage. 

When the Chrittian Religion prevail’, the Ewrepeax Nations 
having chofen a tutelar Saint, made him their ery of war, thus 
the Eagliso anciently us'd to call upon St. George as their Patron 
faint, this being now look'd upon as tuperititious, it is at preient 
reduced only to Huzza’s. 

The Cry of France is Mon Joye St. Dengs, of as others fay; 
Moult Joye St. Deays, he being chofen for the Patron faint of 
France, which was firll taken up by Cloois the firkt Chriflian 
King of France. The ery of the Spaniard’ is Suntiage, 4. €. Ste 
James the Patron faint of Spain. This Cry de Guerre is not 
only uled at the firlt engaging of armies 3 but when they have 
been broken and difperied, in order to their knowing where the 
remains of their party are in order to their rallying again. 

CayMo'pes [with Phyfciens] a cold thivering Fever, but 
frequently accompained with an Inflammation of the inner 
Parts. 

Cryrrorcuis [of x:va]e to hide, and texas the tellicle) a 
difeate when the tellicles are hid in the belly, 

Cry'pra, Grotto's, caves or hollow places under ground; 
vaults fet apart for the burial of particular families: the graves 
of the Martyrs were more efpecially called Crypt, where the 
rrimitive Chrillans uled to mee: for the performing divine fervi- 
ces alfo a Church under ground Jike that of St. Fuite"s under 
St. Paul"s. 

Cry'pricaL? [erypticws, L. of xeuxtenig, Gr.) hidden, {e- 

Cry'prick eret, hid under ground. 

Crryrro’crapny [of xpuris fecret, and yedow to write] 
the Art of fecret Writing, as by characters or cyphers. 

Caypro'Locy [of xpuriés and aba Grd a {peaking or 
difcourfing in fecret ; a whilpering privaiely. ; 

Cayprop’orticus [of xeur], Gr. to hide, and porticws, L. 
porch, &¢.) a fecret walk or vault under ground or in fome low 
places a gallery cloied on all parts to be cool in fummers 4 grot, 
a cloilter, L. 

Cry'stat [criftal. PF. Sp. and Port. criffalle, Ite eryalles, 
L. Crpfall, Dw. and G. xpuraare, Gr.) a very bright and 
tranfparent Stone that looks like Ice, or the cleareit Sort of 
Glafs. ; 

Crystat [with Chyerifs] that part of a /ixivines or lie, that 
js made of any metal or mineral, which remains congealed after 
fome part of the moifture is evaporated. | 

Cay'stan [in Chymical Writings) ts exprefled by this cha- 
racter, ¥- 

Carystat Mineral, is Salt petre prepared with Sulphur, the 
Salt petre being put in a crucible and {et in a furnace, and when 

it is 
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it fs In Fadion a finall Quantity of Flower of Sulphur is added at 
feveral Times, the Quantity of two Drams of Sulphur to eight 
* Ounces of Salt petre. : : 
eer A ase or icy burear [with Ocnfi?)] a white thin 
ing humour gf the eye, Which is thicker than the reit, and is 
the firlt inttrument of fight, : 

Ceyerarine Heavens [in Afranomy] two Spheres fuppofed 
by the ancient Allronomers,who fillowed the Peave ssaich Syltem, 
one of which ferved them to explain the flaw Motion of the fixed 
Stars, crofing them (as they imagined } to move one Degree 
cafiwards in Fo Years and this the other helped to folve a Mo- 
tion, which they termed the Mction of Trepidation or Likratien, 
by which they fuppoted the Sphere to {wag from f ‘ole to Pole. 

Crysracior pes [sith Oca/j?s) the cryilalline Coat of the 
Eve. : oe 

“Crvsva'neomancy [of xeuedaa® and merJeta, Gr) a 
fort of divination or foretelling future events by means of a mir- 
rour or looking glifs E , 

Crv'srans of Coffer [with Chyrri2s] is a folution of cop- 
per in fpirit of nitre, evaporated and eryfballized to gain the 
jalts thole cryttals are wfed as caullichs, but will diflolve if ex- 
poted to the atr. 

Cry‘stars of Venvs [ with Chye its) common verderreafe 
Gifie-lved in dillilled Vinegar, and tet in a cool Place to erytlal- 
lize. 

Crys'rans of Alum, is alum purified and reduced into eryf- 
tals in the fame manner as tartar 3 the eryflals are quadrangular 
and byillant like diamonds. 5 

Crystacs of Jarter, is tartar purified and diffolved, and 
again corgulated in form of ervitcls. ‘To do this, they boil the 
tartar in the water. skim it and iirain it, and when it is cool, 

elittle, white, fining eryitals are formed at the edges, and alto a 
pellicle or ream iwimming at the rap, me 

Crvyetans of Tartar caljleeted, is when the tartar is impre- 
grata with the mett ditlolubie perts of iron. : 

Crystas of Tartar emetick, is when it is charged with the 

fulplurcous paris of antimony to make it vomitive. ; 

Crxstaus of Mars, is Iron reduced into Salts by an acid 
J iquer. . 

CayoTaLtiza’rion [with Chyifs] an Operation, whe- 
reby the Salts of Metals or other mix‘d Bodies, diffolv'd in any 

Liquor, are made to shoot into pretty little figured Lumps or 
Pieces, calicd Cry itals from their being traniparent and clear like 
Crytials. 

‘To Cry’statuize [eryfallier, F.] to reduce to or to grow 
into fuch eryilats. 

Crysra‘txe [in Medicine] Pallles difperfed all over the Bo- 
dy, white and of the Bignefs of a Lupine. 

“C. S. isan Abbreviation for Cujtos Sigtlli (Keeper of the Seal.) 

Ct. is an Abbreviation of Crat or Centam, an Hundred. 

Cup [according to Minew comes from exdare, L. to lie down] 
a bear’s whelp 5 alio a fox or martern of the firfl vear. 

Cusa [among the Romans] a Deity, duppos'd to rock infants 
an their cradies. 

Cuna a game at cards call'd otherwile laugh and lay down. 

Cupas’riox, alying down, a relting or repofing, L. 

Cu'patory [evdatoriue, L.) a dormiter or dormitory, 

Cu’sarure [with Geometricians) is the finding exactly the 
folid content of any body propoled in folid inches, feet, 
yards, &¢, 









Cune [F. evds, It. and Sp. of exéus, L.) is a Fi- 
gure comprehended under fix equal Sides, each being 
a geometrical Square, the fame as a dic, as in the Fi- 
gure. 


e Cu’snetnce Head [in a Ship) a partition made of boards, 
€S¢. acrols the fore-caitle and half deck of the ship, the one 
being called the Cuddridge-bead bifore, and the other te Cud- 
bridge bead bebind, 

Cune [with Aigeérai?s] the third power ina feries or rank 
of geometrical proportiouals continued, as @ 1s the root, @ a the 
{quare, a a @ the cube. 

Cuse [ with drishmeticians ] the eubick number, a Number 
which aries from the Multiplication of any Number, firit by 
itfelf, and then by the Product; fo 12¢ is a cubick Namber 
produced by 5, frit multiplied by 5, and then by 25 the 
Product. 

Cure Root [in Geometry] is the Side of a Cube Number 5 
fo 3 is the Rout or Side of the Cube 27, and § is the Side or 
Root of 25. 

Cune Square [in Geometry] is the biquadrate or 4th power, 
which is produced by the rot or fide being thrice multiplied in- 
to itieli; thus taking 3 for the fide, g is the fquare, 27 the cube- 
Square or biquadrate, 


: Co’nens are an aromatich Fruit, brought out of the 4’¢?- 
UdltSe 
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Cu'ste [eadigae, FP. entices, Tee and Sp. exbrews, UL." of 
Cu'ntcaL xvlaniz, Gr.) of or pertaining to or having 

the figure ola cube. 
Cu'nican artery [with Anatonri?s] a branch of the axillary 

artery. 

Cuntcan Foot, a meafure of folid bodies which are a foot 
every way. : 

Custe Eguaticns [with Algesraif#s] are fuch, where the 
hichett power of the unknown body is a cule. 

Cunicat Puradsia, a Parebula of the higher Kind, as 
a*x=ay ie, 

Cu'nicatness [of cuéigue, F. cubiews, L.] like a cube. 

Cuarcurar [ exdicalsris, Le) of or pertaining to a Bed- 
chamber. 

Pane da [evbifirmis, L. ] of the Form or Shape of a 
ube. 

Cupep cure [with Muthematicians] is the 6th power of 
any number or quantity, fo 729 is a cubed cube railed trom the 
root 3 times § multiplied into it (cif. 

Cu’nit [cxdits, Ite cebas, Sp. evtitws, L.] the length of the 
arm from the elbow to the middie finger q or, according to 
others, the middle part between the fhoulders and the writt. 

Cusit [among the decients] was of 3 kinds, ez. the great 
cubit, which was 9 foot longs the sweld/e cubic 2 foot long ; the 
dittle cubit a foot and halflong. 

The Cunit [with Anaters/:) isa long hard bone, having a 
hollow inthe middle, which fies in the infide of the arm, and 
reaches from the elbow to the wrilt; others make it confit of 
two Lones, the one called x/ra or radius. 

Cusira’us exteraus [in Anatomy} a mufcle arifing from the 
inward knob of the Os £umeri, and is uferted to the upper and 
outward part cf the Os metucarp: of the little Anger 5 its ule is to 
extend the wrift. 

Cusitaus intermys (in Anatomy) a mulcle fpringing from 
the inward knob of the fhoulder bone, whence it paties along 
the w/na@ and comes to its implantation in the fourth bone of the 
carpus, and the Os metacarpi ot the litte finger. It helps to bend 
the writ. 

Cu‘sep cupe? [with Maethervaticians] the fixth Power 

Cu'bo cune of any Number or Quantity 5 thus 64 is 
a — Cube, raiied from the Root 2, multiplied § ‘Times into 
itfelf. 

Cu’evus cuss, the gth Power, or a Number multiplied 8 
‘Limes into iticlf. 

Cusor ves [with Anatemifs) the 7th bone of the Tarsus of 
the toot; which is joined behind to the Os cadcis ; belure, to 
the Outer Bones of the Metatarjus and on the infide, to the Os 
tuners rme, . 

: Cucie rus [O/7 Law Records} a coucher, fetter or fetting 
loge 

Cu'cxixa Steel [probably g. d. a choaking-fool; becaufe 
feolds being thus punilhed are almoit choaked 5 the Suxons called 
it pceslping, peole, Sax. and Dr. T. H. derives it from coguine, 
F, a beygar woman, becaule llurdy bepgar-women were duck'd 
in it) a fort of chair hung on a polt or tree over a water, it was 
Jet down and drawn up by a rope and pulley, a purifhment for- 
merly inflicted on icolding women, and bakers and brewers who 
tranigrets'd the law, who being faltened in this chair are duck'd 
or a in fiercore, ie és in fome muddy or Minking 
pend, : 

Cvu’cxoxn [roew, F.] one whole wife's lewd pranks are vul- 


» gorly daid to gratt horns on his head, 


Cu'cnoo @ [ aace, Sax, Cog, C. B. conca, FP. ewewls, Teale 
Cu ed cace, Sp.and Port. Gorckoeck, Du. Gurkuck, 
G,. of cuewlus L, probably of xtax, Gr.) a bird well known. 

Cu'cxee Pintle, an Lerb. 

Cu'ckoo Fiswer, the plant Ladies-fmock. 

Cuck-quean, a Wench or Whore. 

Cucu'Leate Flower (with Botawijis] one that refembles the 
figure of an helmet or monk's-hood, and is allo called a Guseute 
or Galericulate Aower. 

Cucuta’ris, alio called Trapezias [ with Avatemifs] is a 
mutcle of the fhoulder-blade or Scafu/a, which arifes trom the Os 
capitis, the Ligamentwm colli, and the top of the {pine of the lait. 
Vertebra of the neck 3 and alto from the eight upper ones of the 
chelt, and is interted to the Claviexda and the Spina feapule; it 
is called cweadlaris of eweulia a monk’s-hood or cowl, becaule this 
heath a with its fellow bears a relemblance to it, covering the 

ack, L. 

Cucu'.raten [excallatws, L.] hooded. 

Cu'carus (with Botanifs) the Herb Night-fliade, Z. 

Cu’cumer 3 (coucomére, F. cocomerajo, It. ccgimire, Sp. 

Cu'cumugr cxcxrmer, Le) a well known fruit. 

Cucu'rua [with eatomi?s] a cover for the head made of 
{weet-fcented cephalick {pices reduced to powder and sewed be- 
tween two pieces of filk or quilted in a cap, good againil diteales 
of the head. ; 

Cucu’rpita, a Gourd, ZL. 


Cucu’s pita 
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Cucu’reIta a cupping-glafs or hollow veflel made of 
Cucuger'TuLa $ ein, oe, uled commonly in bagnio's, they 
apply it to the body either with or without {carification, to die 
vert or drive the blood into fome other part ; or if it be corrupt, 
to evacuate it or let it out, 
Cucursita c@ta a cupping veffel ufed without f{carifi- 
Cucursita rw éation, and is commonly applied or 
fer on to the moft flefhy parts, where there is no danger of hurt- 
ing the large veffels and nerves, L 
Cucu'reit (in Chymical Writings) is 
exprefled by theie charaéters 


Cucurstite [ with Chymifs] a veffel of glafs, te. 
for diftillations and redtifications, ufually by them called 
a body, in this form. 


Cucurnita’ceous Plants, fuch as refemble a gourd. 

Cucursiti'ne [ewcurbitinws, L.] of or like gourds. 

Cucuasiti’Nt éembrici, certain broad worms refembling 
gourd feeds in fhape, which breed in the entrails of human kind. 

Cucuy’os, a Fly in America, which fhines in the Night fo 
brightly that Travellers are {aid to be able to travel, reador write 

its Light. 

Ves cme Sax. ] the inner Part of the Throat of Beaits, or 
the Food which is there repolited after Grazing, and chew'd over 
again by Cows, Gc. 

Cuo-weep? [with Botanifs] a plant whofe leaves are made 

eoauet ufe of inthead of cotton, and thence it is called 
cotton-weed. 

Cup Lo/?, a Diftemper or Infirmity in both great and {mall 
cattle. 

To chee the Cun [ceopan and cub, Sax.) to chew again asa 
cow does ; alfo to mulé upon, to think upon or reflect. 

Cu'ppen? a changeling, anizey, or filly fellow. 


Cu'ppy 

Cuppy [in a Ship of War of the fir? Rate] a place which lics 
between the captain's and lieutenants cabins under the poop, 
which is divided into partitions for the mafter’s and fecretary’s 
office. 

CuneE-cLotu, a face-cloth for a young child, which in an- 
cient times was ufed at baptifm, and was the prielt’s fee. 

ae [probably of cudle, Du. a knotted ftick] a ftick to 

ht with. 
a lay down the Cuncers, to fubmit, to give up the caufe. 
' To sake up the Cuncens, to engage in the defence of any per- 
fon or thing. 

To Cu'peet, to beat or bang with a flick. ’ 

Cuz, an Jem given to actors on the ftage, what or when they 
are to {peak 3 alfo a mood or humour, ae im a merry cue, 

Cur, half a farthing. 

Cue, ftate, condition, humour, temper of mind. 

Cur 2 [gweiée, F. a tail, from the form of it) a round flick to 

Kurg play at billiards, 

Cus ro, asto walt in Cuerpo, is to go without a cloak and 
all the formalities of a complete drefs, Sp. 

Currs, rufiies, fleeves, weepers. 

Curr, a blow or ftroke. 

To Curr, to beat or bang. 

Cui ante Divortium (i, ¢.to whom before Divorce] a Writ 
impowering a divorced Woman to recover her Lands from him 
to whom they were alienated by her Husband during Marriages 
becaufe the could not gainfay it, L. 

Cur in Vita [i.e to whom in his Life Time] a Writ of En- 

which a Widow has againit him to whom her Husband did 

i or make over ds, &¢. in his Life Time 5 which 
muft contain this claufe, that during bis Life Time foe could net 
swithfand it, L. 

Cut'Nace, the making up of pigs, &r, for carriage. 

Curra’ss [ ewiraft, F. corazza, Ital. cordza, Sp.) an Are 
mour of Stcel or Iron Plates, &¢. beaten thin, which covers the 
Body from the Neck to the Wailt, both behind and before. 

Cuinamt’s rs [F. corazze, It. corafféras, Sp.) are Cav 
Horfemen armed with Back, Breaft and Head-piece ; as 
the Germans are. 

Cur’sses [evifart, F.) a Sort of Armour for the Thighs, 

Cut pe Lamp [ Archite@ure) feveral Decorations in Ma- 
fonry, &e. in Vaults and Ciclings to finith the Bottom of 
oo and fomewhat wreathed in the Manner of a Teftu- 

» Fhe . 
Cut pg rour [Ma/onry] a fort of low,{pherical vault likean 
oven. 

Cut ve Four of « Niche [Mafonry] the arched Roof of a 
Niche on a Plan that is circular. 

Cu’Lace [Old Rec.) the laying up a hhip in the dock to be 
repaired. 

Cutpee’s, a fet of religious People, anciently in Scone in 
Scotland, &c. {0 called 2 colemdo Dewnt, i, e, from their worthip- 
ping God. 


or 
of 
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Ca'tinary [eulinarivs, L.) of or pertaining to a Kitchen. 

Cutinary Fire [according to Boorkave} a portion of pure 
elementary or folar fire, attra¢ted by oily or fulphureous parts of 
the fuel, with fuch velocity that it moves the fame, agitates and 
whirls them violently about, and by degrees breaks and at- 
rT aa them, renders them volatile, and difperfes them into 

IT. 

Curt, v. Cully, 

To Cutt [ calligere,L. eueillir, FP. to gather] to pick and 
chufe, to pick out. 

Cu'LutenpeR, fee Colander. 

Cu’tLtace? a cuitom of the Lords lying the fir Night 

Cu’LLacE with their Vailal’s Brides. 

Cu'LLers, the Worft or Refule of Sheep which are left of 
a Flock, after the beft have been picked out. 

Cu'tuions [conillons, F, cogtione, It. eujine, Sp.) the Stones 
or Telticles. 

Cu'Litons [Botany] are called alfo Stone Roots or the round 
Roots of Plants, whether fingle, double or triple, 

Cu’Liion Head ag Fortification) the fame as a Baftion, a 
Sconce or Block-houle. 

Cu’tuts [with Coots] a trained Liquor made of any fort of 
dreficd Meat or other Things pounded in a Mortar, ana preffed 
through an Hair-fieves wfually poured into hot Pies, Medics,€5'¢, 
before they are ferved up at ‘Table. 

Cu'tior, acufhion for riding Pott, 

Cu’tiy [probably of Cog/ione, Ital. a Tefticle, becaufe Fools 
are faid to be — well hung) a Fool, a foft heade.’ Fellow, 
one who may be eafily led by the Nofe or put upon allio a 
Lecher whom a Whore, Courtefan or Jilt calls her Cully, 

_To Cutiy ene, to make a Fool ‘of, impofé upon or jilt 


Cuts, a fort of coals made ufe of by fmiths. 

Cu'L Men, the top, peak or height of any thing. 

Curmen Cali [in Ajrology) the highelt Point of Heaven,that 
a Star can rife to in any Latitude ; and ufually by Aftrologers 
underftood the tenth Houfe. 

Curmi’rerous Plants [in Botany] fuch as have a {mooth 
jointed hollow ftalk, which is wrapt about at each joint, witha 
fingle, long, narrow and tharp-pointed leaf, and their feeds are 
—_ in chaffy husks; as wheat, barley, &. and molt kinds 

grals. 

Cunmi’rrxous [of culmus, L. Stem or Stalk, and /ero ta 
bear] bearing Stems or Stalks. 

Cu’LMINANT [ ¢udminans, L.} 
culmination. 

Curmina’Tion, an afcending or coming to the top. . 

To Cu’tMinate [of cw/men, L.) torife to the top or ut- 
molt height. 

To Curminate [in 4fronomy ) fignifies to come to the 
meridian ; thus the fun or a ftar is faid to cu/minate, when it is 
in the higheft point in the heavens, that it poflible can be, i. es 
when it is upon the meridian. 


Cu’t mus [with Botanifs) properly the Stem or Stalk of Corn 
or Grafs, Sifinguithed om that of 


all other Plants, which is 

termed caulis, L. 

Cu’trasre (Sp. coupable,F. colpabile, It. of culpadilis, L.] 
guilty, faulty, worthy. 

Cu’LrasLeness? [cx/padilitas, L.] blame-worthinels, guil- 

CuLranrLity tinels, faultinefs. 

Cunrasty, blameably, faultily, 

Cutpa'Tion, a blaming, a finding fault, Z, 

Cu'rairt [ it is fuppoied to be compounded of two Words, 
i, ¢. eal and prit, viz. cul of ewlpadilis, L. blameable or guilty, 
and prit of pref, F. i, ¢. ready, and is the Reply of a proper Of- 
ficer on the Behalf of the King, affirming the Party to de guilty, 
and is ready to prove the Party guilty ; others derive it of cu/pa, 
a Fault, and preben/ws, taken] i.¢. a Criminal or Malefaétor; a 
formal Word ufed by the Clerk of the Arraigns in Tryals to a 
Perfon indiéted for a criminal Matter, when he has ‘regifter’d 
the Prifoner's Plea, and proceeds to demand of him ( cuéprit) 
bow wilt thou be tried. 
_ Cu’Lvon that Trout [a Term in carving Meat} i. ¢. cut 


rifing to the top or height, 


itu 
Cosna’ox [in the Praétick of Scet/and] one left as a Pledge 
arora for the Appearance of a Man from one Court 
to another. 


Curra’ce, the Herb Arfe-{mart. 

Cutten, the Bottom of the Sea where Oifters fpawn. 

To Cu'trivate [cultiver, F. coltivare, It. exitivar, Sp. of 
tultus, Le) to till or husband the Grounds to improve or ma- 


Cutriva’tion [coltivazione, It.) the A& of Tillage or Im. 

vement, 

Cu'trure [F. coltura, It. cultura, Sp, and L.) Husbandry, 
Tillage, Improvement, Ds Education. 

Cu'tver, a Sort of Pigeon, 

Cu'tverin [ covleworine, F. colydrina, It, culebrino, Sp. of 
coluber, L. a Snake] a Piece of Ordnance of feveral Sizes- 

3 M Cu'Lverig 
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Ce'iverin of the Ira? Size [with Ganners J] a Piece of . 


Ordnance of § Inches Diameter at the Bore, weight about 4000 
Pound, carries a Ball of 4 Inches 3 Quarters Diameter, and 14 
Pound Weight, and requires a charge of 10 Pound of Powder. 

Cu’tverty Ordinary [with Gunners] is a larger Gun of ab- 
out 4500 Pound Weight, is 5 Inches 1 Quarter Diameter at 
the Bore. carries a Ball of 17 Pounds 5 Ounces Weight, and 5 
Joches Diameter, and requires a charge of 11 Pound 6 Ounces 
of Powder. 

Curvertn Extraordinary [with Gunners] a large Piece of 
Ordnance in Length about 13 Foot, weighing 4800 Pound, 
the Diameter at the Bore being § Inches and a half, carries @ 
Shot of ¢ Inches 1 Quarter Diameter, and 20 Pound Weight, 
and requires a Charge of 12 Pounds and a half of Powder. 

Cu'tver-rattine [with Shipwrights] is the Faflening or 
Letting one Timber into another, 4o that they cannot flip out, as 
the Carlings into the Beams of a Ship. 


Cu’tvenace, Faint-heartednefs ; 
away. 

Cu'tver [culppe, Sax.] a Dove or Pigeon. 

Cu'tverratiLine [with Carpenters} a particular Way of 
Faftening Boards, by Letting one Piece into another. 

Cu'tvertace [in the Norman Law] the Efcheat or Forfei- 
ture of the Lands of a Vailal to the Lord of the Fee. 

Curvertaces, a Being branded for Cowardice, 

To Cu'sner [Konunern, De. &Kummern,G. fngomdrare, 
It.) to incumber, to flop, to crowd, to trouble, 

Cumsurous, cumberfom, Mi/ton. 

Cu'MBERSOME 2 troubledome, inconvenient, unweildy. 

Cu'mpernous § 

Cu’meersomness [ prob, of camu/ur, L. an heap or Bum. 
mern, Tews.) anweildinefs. 

Cu'mare, full heaped meafure. 

Cu'mMin [ cumin, Fe corsino, Ic. cominet,Sp. tumtinum, Le 
Kimmel, G. Bommen, Dax. of xvuirev, Gr. ] an Herb like 
Fennel, but lefs 5 the feed of which is gaod in cholicks, &e. 

ToCu'Muiare [everulataen, L.] to heap up. 

Cumuta’tion, a heaping up, Z. 

Cumuto’se [currw/ofus, L.) full of heaps. 

To Cun [Sea Term] is to dircét the perfon at helm how to 
fleer. 

Cuncta’r1on, a delaying or prolonging of time, Z. 

CuneriPorenr [eanéfepoten:, L.) all powertul. 

Cuncrive’NENT [cusditenens, L.] holding or poffeffing all 
Things. 

Cu nEaL [¢xnealis, L.) in the Form of a Wedge. 

Cu'weatep [ewxeatur,L.] made in Form of a Wedge, 

Cunetro’rmia Offa [in Anatomy) certain Bones of the Tar. 
fus of the Foot, which are counted the fourth, fifth and fixth, 
which take theirName from their Shape,as being large above, and 
narrow below, relembling Wedges. 

Cunerro’rme Os [with Anatomi?s] a Wedge like Bone in 
the Head, fituated in the Bottom or Balis of the Brain, fo called 
from its Shape refembling a Wedge, L. 

Cune’rre [in Fortification} a deep Trench about 3 or 4 
Fathom wide, funk along the Middle of a dry Moat, to Inde 
out the Water, or to render the Paflage more difficult to the 
Enemy. om . 

Cu'neus, a Wedge, one of the fix Principles in Mecha- 
nicks. 

Cuneus [in Ancient Deeds} a Mint or Place where Money is 
coined. . 

Cunicuro’se? [eunievlefus, L.) full of Coneys or Coney- 

Cani'curous§ burroughs. 

Cu'wita [Bofaty) Savoury, Marjoram with the fmall Leaf, 
and Penny-royal with the broad Leaf, L. 

Custta’co [Borers] the Herb Flea-bane or Moth-mullain, or 
a Kind of Savoury or Oviganum, L. 

Cunt na, aDeity, See Cuda. 

Cu’sNer, a hind of Pith. 

Cu'nxinc? [ Sea Term] Direéting, as the Cunning of a 

eee Ship is the Direéting the Perion at Helm how 
to fteer her, ; 

Cu'xxine [ cunning, of cunnan, Sax. to know, and that ac- 
cording to Cajanéon of xovetiv, Gre] Ingenuity, Skiltulnels, 
Subulity, Crattine( 

Cunxnine igs no Burden, 
L. Quevis Terra alit Artifice. 

Knowledge is without Doubt the moft portable Riches, and, 
as the Latin Proverb has it, will give a Man a Livelyhood every 
where. Of Confequence it is therefore preferable to all other 5 
and, as it is not always very dificult to obtain, at leaft of one 
Part or Sort, it ought to be the Study of every Parent to give 
their Children what Share of it they can. 

Fraudulent Cusnixe, is iconologically defcrib'd by a Wo- 
ynan clid with Foxes Skins, holding an Ape in her Arms, 


turning Tail to run 
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Cu’xxine, ingenious, skillful, knowing. 

Cu'sstneness fcunningneppe, Sax.) Craftinefs, Ee, 

Cu’xnixciy ingenioully, skillfully, &e. 

Cunnine Mas, a Name given to an Aitrologer or Fortune. 
telicr. 

Cunsus [of xvw, Gr. to bring forth ] the Padendam mys 
fiebre, L. . 

Cust [eunnus, Le cpioth,Sex. Rutte,Belg. conte, F.) Puden- 
dum mulicbre, L. 

Cu'nter Cuntey ay Law) a Sort of Trial, which feems to 
be the fame with that of or common Jury or Trial by the 
Country. 

- gee feoupe, F. ceppe, nee Sp. espe, Port. xum}, Gr. tifa, 

- Ropt, Dx. Bonpe, L.G. cwppan, C. Brit, copre 
Vefiel 2 drink pd : = Reeten| © 

A Cup of the Creature, any fheong Liquor. 

cathen the Cur's full carcp tr eben. 

A very good proverbial Admonition to thofe who are arriv'd 
at Power and Wealth to bear their good Fortune with a tleady 
even Temper, and not to fufler themfelves to be hurry'd away 
into Intolence, Pride and Oppreilion. 

L. Fortunam reverenter babe quicungue repente, 
Dives ab exili preeredicre loco. 

Cur-noarb, a conveniency with fhelves, for putting glafles 
&e. in. : 

Cu'pip [ Cupids, L.] the fabulous God of Love; Painters, 
&c. reprefent him like a Boy naked, and having Wings carrying 
a Quiver on his Shoulder, and holding a Torch in one Hand 
and a Bow in the other, to give defperate Wounds to the Hearts 
of Lovers ; but with a Veil call over his Eyes to intimate that 
Love is blind. 

Curtp blowing Bubbles is an Emblem of inconflant Love. 

Curpip holding a Lion in a Bridle, with the Motto : der 
vincit omnia, is an Emblem of the univerlal and inluperable 
Power of Love. 

Two Curtp's embracing, is an Emblem of reciprocal Lore. 

Curtp hunting two Hares at once, isan Embiem of unlaw- 
ful Love. 

Curip endeavouring to hide himéfelf, but is difcover'd by the 
Light of his own Torch, is an Emblem of the Impoflibility of 
concealing Love. 

Curip ftanding by a Straw-fire, isan Emblem of Love f 
Kndled adios costed. or 

Curip putting Wings on a Tortoife, is an Emblem of the 
Hated of Love, to give Life and Brisknefs to the moft heavy and 

upid. 

Cupip gathering Flowers ameng Thorns, is an Emblem of 
the Pain as well as of the Pleafure of Love, 

Curip blindfolded and led by a Dog, is an Emblem of faith- 
ful Love. 

Curtp embracing a Pillar on the Top of which is a Heart, is 
an Emblem of conitant Love 

Curi'pity [eupidité, F+ ewpiditd. Ve. of ewpiditas, L.) con-. 
cupilcence, inordinate defire, fenfuality, lait. 

Curipiry was reprefented by the Ancients in Painting and 
Sculpture by a Woman naked, becaufe fenfual Perfons always 
think themfelves in Want, wing'd to fhew the Eagernefs of in- 
ordinate Delires, and with her Eyes bound, to denote che Blind- 
nels of them. 

Cu’rota [ It, and Sp. Rupel, G. ) an arched Tower of a 
Building in the Form of a Bowl turned upfide down. 

Cups f with Betonij?s ] thole fort Husks wherein Flowers 
grow; fome being parted into 2, 3, 4, 5 or & Leaves. 

To Cup [&oppen, Du. and L, G.] to apply a cupping-elafs 
to fome part of the body. 

Cup sHor one who is in his cups, overcharged with 

Cur ee liquor, drunken. 

Cu'ren PD [coupelie, F. coppella, Mt.) (in Chymijry) a furna- 
Co'peL ce made of aflics and burnt bones, for trying and 
Cu'preL ) purifying gold and filver. 

Curring Glaji, a Sort of Glafs-phial applied to the feihy 
Parts of the Body, to draw forth corrupt Blood and windy 
Matter. 

Cu'roto [in Architefure] an arched Room or Turret, 
ftanding on the very Top of a Dome or great Building, in 
Form either of a Circle or Polygons otherwile called a Lan- 
thorn. 

Cu’ranre [P. and Sp. ewrabile, It. of ewrasiliz,L.) that may 
be cured. 

Cu'nasLeness [of cwrare, L, to heal, and 22/1) capablenefs 
of cure. 

Cu'racy 

Cu’Raresutp 

Cu’rnate (Curt, F. Cura, Sp.and Port. Curatz, It. of Cu- 
rater, L.] properly a Parfon or Vicar of a Parith, who has the 
Charge of the Souls of his Parifhioners; but is now more ufed 
for a Deputy or Subllitute, one who olliciates in the Place of the 
Incumbent, 


[of evra, L, Care] the Office of a Curace. 


Cura’ 


cu 


Qura’tion [in Medicine] a right method of finding out by 
y s remedies proper for any Dileaic. 

f Cwnaeis pa a (with Phyicians] a Sign that has Re- 
Jation to the Difeafe that is to be cured. 

Curator [Carateur, F, Curatore, It. Cera, Port. of Curae 
tor, L.) (Civid Law) a Perfon regularly appointed to take care of 
another. : t ; 

Cu’ratore [exratura, L.) care in ordering or managing any 
ot cons [of to carb) (of a Bridfe) isa chain of iron made fait 
to the upper part of the branches of the bridle, in holes called 
the eyes, and running over the horle’s beard, . 

To give a Leap upon the Curn [with Horsemen] is to fhorten 
the curb, by laying one of the mails or S like joints of the chain 
over the relt. . 

A Curn [with Farriers) is a hard and callous tumour run- 
ning on the infide of a horle’s-hoof, #. ¢. on that part of the hoof 
that is oppofite to the leg of the fame fide. d 

To Cure (courder, F. tobow or bend] to give acheck to, 

{train or keep under. 
4 Cu'n cuMA, oe Indian-toot called ‘Turmerick. aie 

cethar can't be Cur'p mult be endur’d. Levins fit Patientia 

guicquid corrigere eff nefas Hor. (Paticnce renders that fuppor- 
table which can’t be remedy'd, } And fo the French: La Pa- 
tience rend fupportable ce que fon me feaurstt changer. The Ger- 
mans fay: Siicklich t& wee berg wag da nicht su arene 
bern iff. (He is happy who can forget what is not to be reme- 
dy'd.) All very good Leflons to recommend Patience under Mis 

ines. 
irre Cu'e pe [prob. ¢. d. to crowdle, i. ¢. to crowd clofe to- 
gether, or of catiler, F. quagtiare, Wt. guajar, Sp. or of Blot. 
tern. Dy.} to turn to curds, to coagulate and tix any fluid Body, 
efpecially Milk. ; 

@ Curpiep @kp and a paintcd Gioman are not of long 

Duration. 
Fr. Ciel pommelé, Femme furdte, 
' Ne jont pas de longue durée. 

This Saying we have from the Frencé, but the Obfervation 
probably holds as fure here asin France. 

‘To Cure [everir, F. gwarire, It. eurar, Sp. and Port. of cu- 
rare, L.] to heal. 

Cure (F. cura, It Sp. and L.] the healing of a diftemper or 
-wound 5 alfo a benefice or ipiritual living with the charge of 

uls. : \ ‘ 
= €o finda Cure for eberp Sore. The Freach fay: Trowver 
& chague Trow wne Cheville, (To find a Peg for every Hole. ) 
That is, to find an Excule or a Remedy for every Thing. ’ 

Cure [ with Fal/eoners ] a Remedy which thoy give their 
Hawks in Form of little Balls or Pellets of Hemp, Cotton or 
Feathers, to imbibe or drink up their Phlegm. . 

Curetes, are faid to be deicended of the Defy/i, who were 
Pricits of the Goddets Vea. They firlt taught Men how to ma- 
nage Flocks of Sheep, and to tame and brecd up Herds of other 
Cuittle, to gather Honey, to live in Socitics,to hunt, calt Darté, 
ufe Swords, Targets and Helmets, of which they were faid to 
be the Inventors. 

To thefe Curetes Rhea is faid to have committed the Care of 

upiter. To prelerve him from his Father Satara; and t 
by Dancing in Armour and ciafhing theirWeapons to the Sound 
of Pipes, Drums and als, made fuch a Noife as drowned 
the Cry of this infant God, 

Currrew [conore-fex, F. i. ¢. covered Fire] a Law made b 
King William the Cangueror, that all People thould put out their 
Fire and Lights at the Ringing of the 8 a Clock Bell; whence 
fill in feveral Places, where a Bell is ufually rung towards Bed- 
time, they fay it rings the Curfew, the Eight a Clock Bell. 

Cu’ata, aCourt of Judicature; fometimes it was formerly 
taken for the Company of Tenants who did their Suit and Ser- 
vice at the Court of their Lord. 


Curia avifere vxlt (Law Phrafe] uled to exprefs a Delibe. - 


ration that the Court imtends to take upon a Point or Points 
of a Caule before they proceed to pals Judgment, F. and L. : 

Cu'ata elandenda, a Writ that lies againit him, who fhould 
fence and inclofe Ground, but refufes or defers to do it, L. 

Curia Cancnicorui, the court lodge or manour-howle in a 
lordihip, pertaining to tome religious order, Z. 

Cuata Domini, the houle, hail or court of the lord, where all 
the tenants are bound to give their attendance if need require, 
every 3 weeks, but more e!pecially on Lady-dey and Michaelmase 
oo AS — anciently held at Caressrock-caitle, in the Mle of 
Wigot, 

Desa Perfon@, the Parfonage or Parfon’s Manfion-houfe, L. 

Curie Generales (in Common Lato) thele general and fo- 
Jemn Courts, which was held by the Lord of the Manour twice 
a Year, viz. on the dxnuwcration of the Virgin Mery and St. 
Michael's Day. : 

Curta Aacentes, the duty of comimg to pay fuit and fervice 
toalord, LZ. 


The Creit two Arms, the Hands holding a Sha 


‘gent. 


Jy, ill-natured. 


to make {uit to one to 


ef 


Curro'sity [eurictte, Po eurto$ra, Te. ewris$J2d, So. 

Cu'rtowsness§ of cwrig/tta:, L.) over much cares a pation 
or delire of fecing or knowing ; alfo delicatenels or nicenels ; alio a 
rarity Or curious thins, 

Cuntostry is emblematically deferib'd by a Woman in a 
Garment embroyder'd with Ears and Frogs; the firft to denote 
her Bent to know what don’t concern her, and the latter as an 
Emblem of Iniquifitivenefs, by Reafon of their Goggle-eyes. Her 
Hair ttanding an End, Wings on her Shoulders, her Arms. 
lifted up, and her Head thrutt out in a prying Pofture, 

Cu’xious [ewris/vs, L.] defirous to fee and know every thing: 
inquifitive, prying; alfo rare excellents alfo neat or fine 3 delicate 
or nice 3 alio exact, wary, 

A Curt (prob, of gyru/vs, L.] a Twirle or Ringlet of Hair. 

To Curt [prob. of cyplan, Sax. trullen, De. &racufcin, 
G. or gyrulare, Le or cxirlare, It.) to twirl or turn up. 

Cur ew" [corliew, F.) a Water-Fowl, of a gray Colour with 
red and black Spots. 

Cu'ruinas [with Hunters} the {mall {potted Curls with which 
the Bur of a Deer's-head is powdered. 

Curmu’pGEON, a covetous hunks, a niggard, a pitiful, clo- 
fe-filted Fellow, 

Cu’rwovok, a Meafure of half a Quarter or four Bulhels 
of Corn. 

A Curr [forre, Dw. tho’ Ca/avdon will force it from Kua, 
Gr.] a mongrel dog. 

Helping Cures will rave Qalkiffs. That is, the private 
contentions of mean infignificant People often occafion quarrels 
and diilurbance among thole of greater note. 

Cu’nrenr? Money [of exrrens L. and courant, F. running] 

Cu'rrantr§ good moncy that pallies in commerce from one 
to another. 4 

Curra’nto? [corrente, It. corriénte, Sp.) a ronning French 

Coura NT 3 dance ; alto a mulical air, condilting of triple 
time, called imperfed? of the more. 

Cu’raants [q. Corinshs from Corinth, the Place whence 
they firit came] a Sort of dried Fruit uled in Puddings, &e. 

Co’rrency [of currens, L.] currcntnels, courte. 

Cu’rrenr (covrant, F. corrente, Ital. corriénte Sp. of cur- 
revs, L.] a running Stream or Flux of Water in any certain Di- 
rection. 

Cu’rrentiy, generally, every-where, by every Body, as, 
it is currently reported. 

Cu’nrentess [ of eurrens, L.] currency, having a free 
courfe, 

Cu’rrents [with Navigators} arc impetuous Motions of the 
Waters, which in certain Latitudes run and fet on particular 
Points of the Compafs : and ufually their Force is confarmable 
to the Courle of the Moon, fo as to bz more rapid or flrong when 
fhe is at the Change or full, and weaker when fhe is in the 
Wane. . 

Cu'reier £ corrcyeur, F, evrradir,Sp. of coriarius, Lat.) a 


“Dreffer, Liquorer and Colourer of tanned Leather, to mahe it 


pluble, &c. : 

Cu’R RLERS Were incorporated dune 1438, in 
the 12th Year of King Henry I. and bear for 
their armorial Enfigns: Saé/e, a Crofs engrail'd 
Or between 4 Pair of Shares in faltire Argent. 


re, the Supporters a Buck Or and a Goat Ar- 
The Motto: Spes nofra Devs, 

‘Their Hall is fituate near the #e?-end of London-wall. ° 
Cu’raisn [of Serre, Dy.) cur-like, doggifh, churlith, fur- 





Cu'erisuness [probably of Cur, mongril-dog } dogyith- 
nefs, {narling, , 

To Cu ery [ corroser, F. of corivm a hide, or coriarixs, Le 
a dreffer of hides} to drefs leather 3 ‘alfo to comb thorles with @ 
curry comb. » 4 

To Curry [prob. of cwrare,L, to take care of] to rub down, 
comb and drefs a horfe, &r. Os sine es 

To Curry Favear [prob. of gvero, L. or guerir, F. to feck) 

get into, or infinuate one’s ici into one’s 

Favour. wtiet " 
Ja Curry ones Hides, tothrefh or cudvel him. 


-1 Cu'’rey Comé, an Iron-tool for drefling of horfes. 


A Curse (cuppe, Sax.) an ill With § alio a Punifhment, 
. To Curse [cunpian, Sex, to with ill to, to imprecate. 
To Corse wuh Bell, Gook env éandle. 
A Saying handed down to us from the ‘Times ot Popery ¢ ta- 
ken from the Form of Excommunication in the Romith Church. 
Cu'RsEDLY, abominably, badly. ; 
Cu'xsxoness [of cunre, Sari} the being worthy of or de- 
ferving of a curfe, vilencle, Ge. . 
Cu'rsor, a courier, an expreft, a Meffenger of halte, Z. 
 Cu’rsiror 2 [in the court of Céancery} an officer who makes 
Cu’rsiTE *¢ out original writs for that county or thire that 
is allotted to him . 
Cursor 


— - 
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Cu’rsor, a little brafs ruler, reprefenting the horizon; Or & 
ruler or label, Z. 

Cu’rsory [car/orius, L. running] flight, hafty, running over 
negligently. 

Cu’rsorixy, flightly, =r 
P Cu‘asonINESS fof curforius, L.) haftinefs, a running over 

ightly. 

Curst [of ag be Sax.] fierce, fhrewd; alfo curfed. 

Cu’astNess, fiercenefs, a dogged, crabbed, furly humour or 


To Cu'xtait [of curtus, L. thort tail, or kertelen, Du. to 
cut fhort, to notch, or Borten, Dy. biirtyen, G. to fhorten, or 
of Kiortel, Dan. Siortill, Sx. a fhort Jacket) to dock or cut of 
a horfe’s-tail. 

Cu’rtait, a drab or nafty Slut. 


Bet Jo be loth mp Days to Currate. 
For if I thoughe my Wounde not mortal. 
Hud. P. I. Cant. 3. L. §97, -8+ 

Double Curtat., a mufical Infirument that plays the Bafs. 

Curtain [ courtine, F. cortine, \tal. and Sp, «urtina, Port. 
cortina, L. Gordyn, Du. and L.G,] a Hanging about a Bed or 
Window, &e. 

Curtain [in Fortification] the Front of a Wall or fortified 
Place, between two Baltions, 

Curtain Lefon or Le@ure, a Wife's {colding at her Husband 
at going to Bed or in Bed, for coming home late, being fudd- 


|, See 

Curta’Na 2 the Sword of King Edward the Confeffor, hav- 

Currtay'n§ ing no Point (as an Emblem of Mercy) which 
is ufually carried before the Kings or Queens of England at their 
coronation. «= * 

Curtate Difance [with Afronomers] is the diftance of a pla- 
nets place from the Sun reduced to the ecliptick. 

Curra’tion. a Shortening. L. 

Curtation of a Planet (Affronomy) is a {mall Part of a Line 
cut off from its diftance from the Sun. 

Cu’rresy of England. See Courtesy. 

Cu'art-cone [in Geometry] a Cone whole Top is cut off by 
a plane Parallel to its Bafis. 

Cu’atILace [in Law] a piece of garden plat or ground, Gs. 
or yard pertaining to or lying near an houfe. 

Cu’atites Terre [with Feudif?s] court lands, or lands 
omar pertaining to the court or houfe of the Lord of a 

anour. 

Cu‘rtEzaNn, a more refin'd Name for 2 Whore or Mifirefs. 

Cu’atiass [q.4. curtailed or curt axe] a thort Sword,a kind 
of a Hanger. v. Court ela/s 

Co'rvaten [curvatus, L.) bended. 

Curva'tion, a Bending, L. 

Cu'rvature [ curvatura, It. and L.] Bowing or Bending, 
Crookednels, 

ACurve [curva linea, L.] a crooked Line, 

Curviti’ NEAL Figures [Geometry) are thofe that are bound- 
ed by curved or crooked Lines : as Circles, Ovals, Conick Sec- 
tions, {pherical Triangles, &¢. 

Curve Lines [Geometry] crooked Lines, as the Peri of 
a Circle, &e, iw C ney 

Reftification of a Curve, is the Finding of a right Line equal 
to a Curve. 

Quadrature of a Curve, is the Finding out of the Area or 
Space included by a Curves or the Affigning of a Quadrangle 
equal to a curvilineal Space. 

Regular Curves (Geometry) are fuch curves at the perime- 
ters of the conick ns, which are always bent or curved after 
the fame regular geometrical manner. 

Irregular Curves [ Geometry] are fuch Curves as have 3 
Point of Inflection, and which being continued do turn them- 
felves a contrary Way, as the Conchoid and folid Parabola. 

Family of Curves, an affemblage or collettion of feveral cur- 
ves of different kinds, all which are defined by the fame equation 
of an indeterminate degree but differently according to the di- 
verfity of their kind. 

Curver (Cowrbette, F. Corvetta, It.) (in the Manage) a cer- 
tain Motion, Gate or Prancing of a mana; orice. 

To Curvert, to prance as a Horfe does with fuch Motions. 

Coxvitr Neat? (cerciligne, F. curvilines, Ital. of curows 

Curviti'wear§ and dinea, L. ] crooked lined, or pertain- 
ing to curves. 

Cu'rvity [exrvitas, L.] crookednels. 

Cuarw'te Chair, a Scrtof Chair, Sedan or Chariot, in which 
the Roman ASdiles curules were carried. 

Cu'ey Fave! [prob. q. curare favorem, L.) Flattery. 

_ Cuscu’ra? [ Botany} the Herb Dodder or Withwind, Z, 

Cassu'Ta ; 

Cu'snioner [couffinet, F.] a little Cushion. 


* ‘behaviour. 
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Cu’sur0N [coufin, F. cufcino, It. cozin, Port. tuffen, Dut. 
and G.} a Sort of Bolfter or Pillow, to fit or lean on. 

be ig befive the Cusnion. L. Extra oleas fertur. Gr. Fee 
Ths OH! tnasdv gegerax. The French fay: It Stearte de fon Su- 

jet. (He is wide otf his Subjet. The ba. fay likewife : Aber- 

rarea Fanaa, (To milstheGate) The Germans fy: €inen 
gantjen Bauren-Schritt felen. (To be as far from the Point 
as a Boar can ftride.) 

Cu’sk in, a Sort of Ivory Cup. 

Cusp [cu/pis, L ] the Point of a Spear, &. 

Cusp [with Arologers] the firlt of the iz Houfes in a Figure 
or Scheme of the Heavens. ‘ 

Cu'sraten [with Botenj?s] is when the Leaves of a Flower 
end in a Point. 

To Cu'spipate (cufpidatum, L.} to fharpen at the Point, to 
~— toa Point. i 

lu'spipateD Hyperbela [ with Mathematiciams] a kind of 
Hyperbola, whofe two Parts concur aud terminate in 
of —— : of saat 

u’sTaRD [prob. q d. Cuffard of gufande, L. i.e. tatti 
Food made of Eggs, Milk, ee aon le 

Custo’pe admittends 2 Writs that lie for the Admitting or 

Custope amevends Removing of Guardians. 

Custopves Libertati:s Anglia Autboritate Parhamexti, was 
the Stile wherein the Writs and other judicia) Proceedings did 
run during the Time from the Beheading King Céaris I, dill 
= took edie ie be Proteétor, L. 

u'stopy [cujfodia, It. Sp. andL.] Ward or i 
hold or Patan 2 ] nee 

Ca'srom [ cottume, PF. coffume, It. and Port. cofumtre, § 
Habit, Way or Fathion; Utage or Ule 5 alfo the Footie ne 
Tradeiman’s Shop. 

Cusrom igs a ferond Mature. 
Lat. Cenfuetudo off altera Natura; or Altera Natura Ufas eff. 
H, G. Die Srwonheit iF die andere Marur. This Saying is 
as true as it is common; which there are few but what in one 
Thing or other have experienc’d. 

Custom was repreiented by the Ancients in Painting and 
Sculpture as an elderly Man, with a long grey Beard, in a walk- 
oe Potture, fupporting himfelf with a Staf, on which was a La 
bel with the Word, Fires acguirit exnds, (He gathers S 
as he advances.) Near him ftood a Grind-ftone, which 
= has no F vag = fet in Motion. 

Justom (in Trafick) a certain Duty paid by the fubje& to 
the King or State, upon the bringing in or out of com- 
modities, for pvosetlin them in their rca ay a * 

Custom, was firlt paid in Eag/and in the Reign of King Hew 
ry V1, when the Parliament fettled a duty im the year 1425 of 
12¢. in the pound upon all merchandizes tenported, Or exported; 
this cuflom was fectled but for 3 years, and in the at was a pro- 
vifo, that the King fhould not make a grant to any perfon, nor 
that it fhould be any prefident for the like to be done; but yer all 
the Kings fince his ‘lime have had it for life. 

Custom (in Laz cither common or civil) is accounted past 
of the Law or Right not written, which being eltablifhed by 
long ufe and the confent of Anceftors, has been and is daily prace 
tiled, for the proof of which the continuance of an hundred years 
is at leaft requilite, and is of two forts, 

Genera’ Cu'stom (in Lew) is a cuftom, which is allowed 
throughout the whole Kingdom of Eagdand, 

Particular Custom (in Law) is that which belongs to this ar 
that plead county, as Gave/-kind to Kent; or tuch as that 
of a Lordfhip, City, or Town, 

Cu'srom (with Tradefmen) the Praétice or Bufinefs of a 


Shop. 

Custom of Women, Tempus proflavii menfium. 

Cu'stomaste, which is according to Cultom, or liable 

y Cuftom. 

Cu’stomaBteNness 2 [ of Codtume, F.] cuftomarinels, lia- 

Cu’sTOMARINESS blenefs to pay cuftom. 

Cu'stomasty, ulually, commonly. 

Customary, accultomed, common, ufual, ordinary. 

Cusromary Tencnts [in Law] are fuch as hold by the cuftom 
of the manour ; as when a tenant dies and his hold becomes void, 
the next of kin is admitted upon payment of the cuftomary fine or 
2 Shillings per acre. 

Cu’stomer, one who buys any thing of another ; alfo a cuf- 
tom-houfe officer. 

Cu’stoms and Services, the Name of a Writ of Right 5 fee be- 
fore, Confuetudinibus &f Servitiis. 

Cu’sros, a Keeper, a Guardian, L. 

Custos Brevium, the principal Clerk belonging to the Court 
of Common Pleas, whote Office is to k receive all the 
Writs, and to file up every return by it felf, and to receive 
the Records of the Pe/fea’s, called Nifi Prius, at the End of eve 
ry term, L. 


Ca’stog 
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Cu'sros oculi [in Surgery] an Infirument to preferve the 
Eve from being hurt in fome Operations, L. ‘ 

“Custos Rotulorum, an Officer, who has the keeping of the 
Records of the Seffions of Peace; he is alwavs a Jultice of Peace, 
and of Quorum in the County where his Office is, Ge. L 

Custos Placitorum Corona (Old Rec.) fecms to be the fame 
with Cu/les Rotwlorwm, L. 

Custos /piritwalium, one who exercifes fpiritus) or ecclefia- 
ftical Jurifdiétion during the Vacancy of a Bifhop's See, L. 

Custos temporalivm, one to whofe Cuftody a vacant See was 
eopimitted by the King, who asa Steward was to give an Ac- 
count of the Goods and Profits unto the E/rbeater, and he into 
the Exchequer, L. 

Customa’rivs [O/d Rer.] an inferior Tenant in Soccage 
or Villenage, who by Cultom is obliged to pay ordo fuch and 
fuch Service of Work for his Lord. 

To Cur [prob. of Cowreaw, F, culter,L. a knife, or 
of Cortar, Sp, and Port. in the fame Signification] to divide or 
part with a Knife, Axe, Saw, &. alfo to divide, as to cut 
Cards, &fe. 

Cur [Jmp. and Part, P.] did cut, have or am cut. 

Curr, drunk, as, de ir fore-cut, he is very drunk, 

To Cur a Feather (Sea Term] is when a well bowed Ship, 
fo fwiftly prefles the Water, that it foams before her, and in a 
dark Night {parkles like Fire. 

To Cur the Sail [Sea Term] is to unfurl it, and let it fall 
down. 

Cur Water, that tharpnefs of a fhip that is under the beak- 
head; fo called, becaufe it cuts and divides the water before it 
comes to the bow. 

Cur Syv5?, aGahhor Wound, 


Cur, a Print. 
To Cur the Round te Horfemanbip] is to change the 

To Cur the Velte and, when a Horfe works upon Volts 
of one Tread ; fo that dividing the Volt in two, he turns and 
parts upona Right-line, to recommencé another Vole. 

Cuta'xeous [extanews.L.] belonging to the skin. 

Curs, unfermented Wine. 

Cote [acutes, L.) tharp, quick witted. 

Cu'ricre [ewtice/s, L.] the outward thin Skin that covers 
the whole Body; the Scart Skin, which is full of innumerable 
Pores for the Pafflage of Vapours, Sweat, &r. 

Curis fis Anatomy) the inner Skin, which lies under the 
Cuticle or Scarf Skin, is thickifh, alfo full of Pores. It confilts 
of feveral Filaments of the Veins, Arteries, Nerves and Pibres 
interwoven one with another, and full of Glandules, Lympha- 
duéts, Er. 

Currace, % Coartlafs, 

Cu’rier [coutelier, F.] a Maker and Seller of Knives, Scif- 
fars, Swords and various other Hard Wares, 

Curzeas were firlt incorporated Anne 1413 
by Henry VI. confirm’'d by feveral of our Kings 
fince, and by King James I. Their Arms are 
Gules, fix Daggers in three faltire crofles ar- 
gent, handled and hilted or, pointing towards 
the chief. The Supporters two Elephants ar- 
gent, the crelt a third, with a Caflle on his back 

or. Their Hall is on the South Side of Clote-/ane. 

Cu’rrers [cotelettes,F. fmall Ribs) thort Ribs of a Neck of 
Veal or Mutton, 

Curr-purse, a Sort of Rogue who to fave the Trouble or 
Hazard of picking a Pocket, cut it “i * 

@& Curt-purse ig a fure Trade, for it brings him readp 
~~ i 

And generally the Gallows in Time. 

Cu’rter [of Couteaw a Knife, or couper, Fr. ] one who 

ts. 
 Crveruneat, a Murderer, a Villain. 

Curt and tone-ratt, all together, univerfally. 

A Cur Throat Place, a Place where Travellers are exatted 
upon at Inns, Taverns, Sc. 

Cu'rrer of Tallies [in the Exchequer] an Officer, that pro- 
vides Wood for the Tallies, and having cut Notches upon them 
for the Sum payable, calts them into the Court to be written 
upon. 

POu'rrina the Neck, a Cuftom among Reapers, in cutting 
the laft Handful of ftanding Corn, which when they have done, 
they give a Shout, and go to Merry-making, it being the finith- 
ing of fauch a Farmer's Harvelt. 

Curtine [with Patsters) is the laying one ftrong lively Co- 
Jour on another, without any Shade or Softening, 

Cartine [with Herfemes] is when the Feet of a Horfe inter- 
fere s or when he beats off the Skin of the Paftern Joint of one 
Foot with another. 

Curt tNnos [with Gardeners} Branches or Sprigs of Trees 
and Plants, cut to fet again. 

Cu’rtLe Fi/h,a Sea Fith, which throwing out a black Juice 


like Ink, Jics hid in the Water in that Obfcurity, and fo efcapes 
the Fisher. 


Cy 


Cutts. a Sort of flat-bottomed Bouts, formerly ufed for 
the Tranfportation of Hories. 

Cuve’rre {in Fortification] a Trench funk in the middle of 
agreat dry Ditch. 
es the making up of ‘fin in Order to the Carriage 
of it. 

Cuz, a Name or Title among Printers, given to.one who 
fubmits to the Performance of fome jocular Ceremonies; after 
which, and a drinking Bout, he is intitled to fome peculiar Pri- 
vileges in the Chapel or Printing-Houle. 

Cramus (atau, Gr.] the Bean, a Sort of Pall. 

Cyanus [xveveS, Gr.J a Kind of Jalper-Stone of an azure 
Colour, 

Cranus [with Botani/s] a Flower called Blue-Bottle, 

Cyarur'scus fof xv, Gr. a Cup] an Iallrument to 
pour any Thing intoa Wound, 

Crezra’men (F. xuxrduerS, Gr.] Sow-Bread, a Plant. 

Cycre (F. ege/vs, Le of xvnrgd, Gr. i. ea Circle or 
Round] a Name dromomers give to a certain Revolution or 
rolling about of certain Numbers, which go on fucceffively 
without Interruption, from the firlt to the lait, and then return 
again to the firit 5 thefe are three. 

The Sslar Cycrs [in Ajrovvmy] the Cycle of the Sun, is a 
Revolution of 28 Years, for finding out the Dominical or Sunday 
Leiters; which when expired, they all retarn in the fame Order 
as before. 

Lunar Cycur ft e. Cycle of the Moon) called alfo the Gel 
den Number, is a Period or Revolution of 19 Years, invented 
to make the Lunar Year agree with the Sclar; after the Expi- 
ration of which, all the Lunations return to the former Place in 
the Calendars that is, the new Moons happen in the fame 
Months, and on the fame Days of the Month. 

Cycxie of Indidtion (Chronology) a Revolution of three Le- 
rams or 15 Years, after which thofe who ued it, began it 
again: The Emperor Confantine the Great eftablifh'd this Cy- 
cle inftead of the Olympiads, 4. C. 412. 

Cycui'scus [of xuxaion&, Gr a little Circle or round 

Crexiscus [with Surgeons] an Inftrument made in Form of 
a half Moo®, for feraping away corrupt Fleth, &«. 

Crcrot'p [ in Geo- 
metry) isa CurveasBC 
Dde riage the Point 
ain the Periphery of a 
Circle, while the Circle a 
rolls along a Right-line ; 
as BD from the Point B 
where the Curve begins, to the Point D where it ends; this ig 
alio called a Trochloid. 

Crcrompan Space [with Geometricigns] is the Space con- 
tained between the curve or crooked Line, and the Subtenfe of 
the Figure. 

Crevo’metry [of xvxx@ and uitesr, Meafure, Gr.) the 
Art of meafuring Cycles. 

Cycrors’an [of Cyclops] pertaining to the Cyclops. 

Cycropapia [xuxacradia of xuxaGe and card tic, 
oe Inftitution, Gr.] the Circle or Compa(s of Arts and 

ciences. 

CyrcropHort’s fanguinis [with Phyfcians] the Circulation 
of the Blood, L. 

Crc.o’rion fof xvxaie to furround, and &|, the Eye] 
the white of the Eye. 

Cycrops [xuxaewl, g. d. having a round Eye, Gr.] the 
firft Inhabitants of Sici/y, Men of a gigantick Size, as appeared 
by Bones found in feveral Tombs; they were very favage, and 
frequented chiefly the Neighbourhood of Mount rma, 
whence the Poets took Occalion to reprefent them as Fulcan's 
Workmen, whom he employed to make Thunderbolts for Fu- 

iter. 

Cy'ctus [xuxa®, Gr.] a Circle or Round; a Cycle, as of 
the Sun, Moon, &r. L. 

Crecius Pajfchalis, a Cycle to find out the Feflival of Ea/- 
ter, L. 

Crpvo’xta Mala, Quinces, Z. 

Cypo’nium, Quiddany, Conferve or Marmalade of Quin. 





ees L 

Cy’cnert [of eygaus, L.) a young Swan. 

Cy ‘onus, 0 Send, Th de fell us, that Fupiter lov'd 
Nemes under that orm (for She turn’d herfelf into all Forme 
that She might preferve her Virginity) and laft of all into the 
Form of a Swan. Whereupon Japeter took upon him the Form 
of this Bird, and flew to Réamnys in Attica, and there trod Ne- 
mofit. She laid an Egg, from whence Helena was produced, as 
the Poet relates. Moreover Jupiter becaule he did not put off 
the Form of the Swan, but flew back to Heaven under that 
Form, rade the Form of a Swan among the Stars, that he had 
affumed when he flew. : 

Cy uinver [eylindre, F. cilindro, It. eslindros, L. xvaw- 
dp&, of avasrds, Gr. to roll) a Rolling Stone. 

3N Cry LInpE® 


cy 
Crtimpen [with Geometrician:] a foltd Dudy formed by the 


Revolution or turning of a reftangled Parallelogram about one ol 
jts Sides, fo that it is extended in Length cqually round, and its 
Extremities or Ends are equal Circles. 

Cyitnpen [with Surgeons, &c.] a Roll of Plaiiler. 

Chargid Cytixver [in Gunnery) is the Chamber of a 
Piece of Orduance, which receives the Charge of the Powder 
and Shot. 

Criinper Concave, is all the hollow Length of a Picce of 
Ordnance. 

Cytinper Vacant [in Gunnery] is that Part of the Hollow 
of a Piece of Ordnance, which remains empty, when the Gun 
is charged; or that part of it which is between the middle or 
Mouth, and the Trunniors. 

Cytnoeican [cylindricus, L. of xvawdezediis, Gr. J 
pertaining to, or in Form of a Cylinder. 

Cyursoricarness [of eylinare, F. cylindrus,L. of *u- 
atvd'pS, Gr.) the being of a cylmdrical Form. 

Cyuinpaot'p [of avasdccedis, Gr.) a folid Body ap- 
proaching the Figure of a Cylinder, having the Bates elliptical, 
parallel and equal. 

Cytixpao-metaie Seade, an Inflrament for meafuring of 
cylindrical Dimenfions. 

Cyuinorus [with Pbyfeians) a Plaifer made oblong, 
which foine Phyficians call Magdaleon. 

Rie [of zvAas@, Gr. to make lame) a Laxation of the 

g. 

Cx'nuosis? [with Surgeons] a Leg put out of Joint s allo 
Cy’tium § one lame and crooked. 

Cy’ma [xtue, Gr.) a Surge or Wave. 

Cy ma [with Bertani] the Top of a Plant, L. 
Cyma'vium [euusji, Gr] alittle Wave. 

Cy mativa 2 [with Architects] a Member or Moulding of 
Cimatium ¢ the Cornice, whofe Profle is waved, I é. 
concave at the ‘Top. and convex at the Bottom. 

Dorie Cymarium (drebit.] is a Cavetto or a Cavity lefs 
than a Semicircle, having its Projetture fubduple its Height. 

Lesdian Cymatium, is a concave, convex Member, having 
its Projeéture fubduple its Height. 

Toian Crxmarivs, conliits of an Ovolo or Quarter- 
Round. 

Cy'maa [eprdale, F. cembals Yt. cimbile, Sp- eymbalunt, 
L. Comibacl, Du. Zimbel, G. cimbal, Sax, xiulare, Gr.] 
a mufical Inftrament uled among the Ancients. 

Cyspata‘’ria, the Herb Penny-royal, L. 

Cy'maarist [xupCxascts, Gre] a Player ona Cymbal. 

Cy'msirorse Or [of Creda, Le a Boat) the fame as Os 
Naviewlare, i.e. the third Bone in cach*Foot, in that Part of 
it which immediately fucceeds the Leg, L. 

Cy'minum [xcuurer, Gr.] the Herb Cummin. 
> Cymrat’can Language, the Weljb or Old Britifh Tongue. 

Crsa‘ncue (xuvay yn, of tdev, a Dog, and a@pym pain, 
Gr.] a Squinance or Quinfey, an Inflammation of the inner 
Muicles of the Throat, attended with a difficulty of breathing 
and a continual Fever; a Difeafe that Dogs are frequently trou- 
bled with. 

— Cyna’yriens [of xvr& of xvev and adv3es,Gr. a Flower] 
Mayweed or Stinking-chamomile. 

- CYNANTHROPI'A [xurarSperriz, Of xvor, 2 Dog, and 
&v3terss, a Man, Gr-} Madnels, or a kind of Frenzy, caufed 
by the venemous Bite of a mad Dog, Wolt, égc. fo that the 
Patient fhuns the Light, and every Thing that is bright, is very 
fearful of Water, and trembles at the Remem'srance or Sight of 
it. 

Cywa‘ra [xurape, Gr.] the Artichoke, a Plant, L. 

Cy'ncuram'us [xtyyeeucr, Gr.) a Bird fomething larger 
than acrelted Lark, and ‘accounted a great Delicacy in Italy, L. 

Crnece’ricns [xuveyitind, of xvav a Dog, and dysir 
to lead, Gr.] Books which treat of Hunting. 

Cy'wican [xurids, Gr.] dogged, churlifh, morofe. 

Cy'wicanness [of cymigue, F. eywicws, L. of xvvos, Gre a 
Dog] bee ahr Salida 

Cr'xicxs [of xis, Gr. Dogs, fo called on Account of 
their churlifhnefs) a Seét of Philofephers that contemned all 
Things, efpecially Grandeur and Riches, and all Arts and Sci- 
ehees, except Erbicks or Morality. 

CyNicus spasmus eer Phyfcians} the Dog-cramp + is a 
Convulfion of the Mutcles of the Mouth, which draws the Face 

jo awry, thatit refembles the grinning of a Dog. 
. Crnoso'rang [of xvras and fordvn, Gr.) the Herb flink- 
ing May-weed. 
Crsoce'rnare [of xtvos and xsgaad the Head, Gr.] an 
Herb bearing a Fewer refembling a Dog's Head. 
Crnoce’rnatts 2 [xuvoxigaaos, Gr.) akind of Ape with 
* Cinoce’puatus § an Head like a Dog; the Dog -headed 
Baboon or Monkey, ZL. 
A CyNoce'paabus (cieragiyphically) was by the ancicnt 
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Esyptians wfed to reprefeat the Moon, and fignify'd the different 
Motions of that Planet by the different Poltures of that Animal. 
To fignify the rifing and increafe of the Moon, they painted it 
landing upright upon its hindermo Feet, and to thew the de. 
create of it, it was reprefented lying upon its Back as dead ¢ 
Aud Naturalifls have made this Qbiervation, that Apes do [yme 
pathize with the Moon, and on this Account fome of them were 
nourifhed by the learned expttans, in Order to difcover more 
eslily and fully the Mytterics relating to the Moon at the Time 
of its Conjunction with and Oppolition to the Sun. 

A CrsocerHacus riding upona Fith ina River, did Hie 
roglyphically reprefent a Pricit, or a Man whole Odice obliged 
him to Attendance on the Service of the Geds, The Eerprsam 
Prielts abltsined from eating ail Kinds of Fidh, and thence icme 
are of Opinion that this Hicroglyphick intimated ALilincnce, 
which is theretore recommended to Pricils, Ge. But others ras 
ther think thac the River is a Symbol of the unconiant World; 
the Fithes, of the Pailions of the Soul and Pleafures of the Body, 
which ought to be opposd and overcome by thole who would 
offer acceptable Sacrifice to Almighty God, and be worthy of 
that divine Office of the Priclihood. 

Cy xope'’cros [zuvidnnres, Gr-Ja Perlon kit by a mad Dog, 
Disfeor. 

Cynocra’stne, the Herb Dog's Mercury, L. of Gr. 

Cynops’nres (of xvav a Dog, and ofe's, Gr. a Toath) 
Dog's Tecth. 

Cyxo’pes Orexis (with Phyficians) a dog-like Appetite ox 
extreme Hunger, attended with a Vomiting or a Loolenebs, 

Cy nope’smus (of xuve the virile Member, and de to bind, 
Gr.] the Band or Ligament which ties the Prepuce of the Yard 
to the Glands or nut. 

Cyno'ctossus [ xvviyawscor, Gre] the Herb Hounds- 
tongue, L, 

Cysomo'rion [xvruzieuv, Gr] Choke weed. 

Cynore’xta [auvcpiSia, Gr.] a greedy uniatiable Appatite 
Tike a Dog. 

Cr so RRiopon (xvrepsod'es, Gr.] the wild Role, or fwect 
briar Rote. 

Cywo'snatos (xurig3e7er, Gr.) Eglantine or Swoct-briars 
alfo the Caper-Buth. 

Cyno'sura (*urioxca, of xdow a Dog, and tee, Gr. the 
Tail] a Contlellation of (even Stars near the North Pole, alto 
called Urfa minor, i. e, the lefier Bear, or the Polar Star in che 
Tail of it. 

Cy ‘on [cion, F.] a Graft, Sprig or Sucker of a Tree, {pring- 
ing from an old One. 

Cypariss® [xurzgicoes. Gr J certain fiery Meteors or Va- 
pours that appear in the Air at Night. 

Cy Panisst’as (2ureetzcias,Gr ) the largett kind of Spurge. 

Crea‘rissus [xureersaa, Gr.) the Cyprels-tree, Le 

Cy'praus [xtreers, Gr) Galingal. 

Cy'piies or Nowgbt (c) which being fet before a figure, 
fignifies novhing (arleisin Decimals, where it augments, heing 
= before 9 the fame Proportion as when put after Integers) 

ut afier a Figure it increates it by Tens, and fo on ad infuitum. 
To Gand for a Cypirer. 

To be, or to be look’d upon as of no Value or Eftcem. 

Cy'rucma [xvgous, Gr] acrookednels of the Back. 

Cy’pioma? [ol xvr}e,Gr. to incline or lean} a bending 

Cy'ruosts§ backwards of the Vertebra’s, or turning Joints 
of the Backs a being hunch back'd. - 

Cy‘paoxism, a Sort of Torture or Punifhment ufed by the 
Ancients, which fome fuppofe to be the {mearing the Boly over 
with Hony, and expofing the Perfon bound to Flies, Watps, &e. 

Crerces [earre gis, Le xvwagtores, Gr.) a Tree which the 
Aucieots accounting an Emblem of Death, uled to adorn their 
Sepulchres with it. 

Crvress [fo called from the Mlands of Cyprus, from whence 
they were firlt brought] a Sort of Stuff, partly Silk, and partly 
Hair, with which formerly Hoods and other Weilments for Wo- 
men were made. 

Cy‘pavs [with Botan?) a Shrub or Buth much like Pri- 
vet, with the Flowers of which the Inhabitants of the ile of 
Cyprus, uled to make fweet Oil: alio the Drug called Cus 
phire, L. 

Cyrexiact [from Arifippus of Cyrene) a Sect of Philafo- 
phers, who held that Man was born for Pleafures, and that Vir- 
tue was only fo far laudable as it conduced thereto. 

Cr'xicxsceat [Old Saxow Cujlom) a Tribute or Duty an- 
ciently paid to the Church. 

Cy’nroma? [xcerwoss, Gr.) a Tumour io any Part of the 

Cy'rrosts dy. 

Cy'ssanos [xueoaess, of xuses, Gr. the Breech] the Guat 
called Rectum, the lowermolt of all ; alfv the Fundament. 

Cysrepa'tick Artery [with Anstenifs} a Branch of the 
Caliack Artery, which pallies through the Liver and Gall, 40 
call'd of xusos, Gr, the Bladder. : 
_ Cysrrra'ticus ductus (with Anat.) is that Duct which is 
implanted in the Hepatich Dud, and the Gall ‘Bladder. 


Cy'srics 
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Cy’sttca [with Phyfeians} Medicines good for Difcafes in 
the Bladder. 

Cy'stica Gemelli [with Anat.) are two very {mall Branches 
of the Caliee Artery, thro’ the Gall. Bladder. 

Cystica, of or pertaining to the Cyitis or Cyflicks. 

Cr’‘srick Vein [with Avat.] a Branch of the Vena Porta 
that goes up to the Gall-Bladder. 

Cy’stick ( uses, Gr.) a Bladder, efpecially that out of 
which the Urine or Gall comes. 

Cy‘stis [with Surgesas) a Bag or Skin which contains the 
Matter of an Impolthume. 

Cy’sticks [xvsimd, of xvses, Gr.) Medicines againit Di- 
{tempers of the Bladder. 

Cy'stis [xdsis,Gr.] a Bladder. 

Cysto’vomy [of xuses, the Bladder, and Town, Gr. a cute 
ting] the Operation of cutting for the Stone. 

Cyzicg'nes [of the Ifland Cyzico) magnificent Ranquetting 
Honies among the Greets, always expoled to the Norih, and 
commonly opening upon Gardens. 

Czar [an Abbreviation of Caviar] the Title of the Empe- 
ror of Miycooy and Ruyjia. 
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d Roman, Ddltalick, DD English, Do Saxon, A dS 
Greek, "} Hebrew, are the fourth Letters of their refpec- 
uve Alphabets. 

D, is pronounced in molt or all Englif Words, except 
prednefday, 

D in Latin 
5000. ; ; 

D, is often in the Titles of Books, fet after the Name of an 
Author, a D. T. Dector Theslogia, i. ¢. Dogtor of Divinity, 
M. D. Medicine Doétor, Doctor of Phyfick, ZL. 

D. D [in Injeriptions) frequently flands for Dedicavit, i. ¢. 
he has dedicared to God, or for Dono Dedit, i. ¢. he prefen- 
ted, Lat. 

D. Dd. 
vinity- 

The 
mute 

D. D. D. [in Jnjcriptions] ftands often for Dignum Deo Do- 
num dedih, i.e. he offered an acceptable Prefent to God, L. 

D. D. D. Q. [in Jejeriptions] ftands for Dat dieat dedicatque, 
¢. be gives, fetsapart, and dedicates, L. 

D. b. QS [ia Injcriptions) ftands for Diis Deabufgue Sa- 
crum, i. @. conlecrated the Gods and Goddeffes. LZ. 

D.D NN (in Aajeriptions] Mands for Domini Nejfri, i. ¢, of 
our Lord, L. 

DA [in Mufick Books] fi 

DC (in Mujick Books) an 


Nombers fignifies 00, and a Dafh over it as D, 


is likewife fet as an Abbreviation for Doctor of Di- 


firt Din Wednefday, andthe D in Handkerchicf are 


gnifies for or Sy. 
Abbreviation of Da Caps, Ital. i. ¢ 
at the Head or Beginning. This is commonly met with at the 
End of Rondeans, or fuch Airs or Tianes as end with the firft 
Part, and intimates that the Song or Air is to be begun again, 
and ended with the firlt Part. 
Das, a Sea-Fith. 
Das, 2 flap on the Face; Box on the Far, €« alfoa dirty 
Clout ; allo a Word of Contempt for a Woman. 
Das (among Scbso/-Boys) one expert at any Play or Game, 
To Das ( prob. of daudber, F.) to cuff or bang; to flap or 
ftrike. 
Das CHICK, 4a Sort of Water Fowl. 
Da’sitis (with Logicians) one of the Moods of Syllogifms. 
To Da’reLe ( prob. of Dabbreren, Dw.) to fplath, to tlir 
about in Water, Dirt, &g¢. allo to meddle with Things in 
which we have no Skill, and to tamper with any one. 
Da’paier (of Dabberen, Du.) one that fplathes or ftirs 
Water about; alfo one flightly furnifhed with an Art, &e. asa 
Dabbiler in Politicts, &e. 
Dapu’ze, a Weapon, 
and Signior. 
ace. a fmall River-Fith . ; 
DacrRyYo! DES (Saxpusediis, Of Paxpuar a tear, and ¢id’ss, 
Shape, Gr.) a kind of weeping Ulcer. 
Dacrroror'us (of Sdxpuw, and oruiw, to make, Gr. ) 
Things which by their Acrimony excite ‘Tears, as Onions, &e. 
Da’cry re (F. dattil, It. didtile, Sp. daétylus, L.- SaxTU- 
aos, Gr.) a Foot or Meafure ina Latin Verte, conlilting of one 
long Syllable and two fhort, as (Scribere). 
DACTY LION (Sax7UAso7, Gr.) the Herb Scammony, L. 
Dacty’tocy (of ddéxtvaesa Finger, and Aéyes Speech, 
Gr.) a difcourfing by Signs made with the Fingers. 
Dacty LIOMANCY (of dax]uans a Ring and peyteia, Gr. 
Divination) they hold a Ring fulpended by a fine hread over a 
round Table, on the Edge of which was made divers Marks, 
with the 24 Letters of the Alphabet. ‘The Ring in its Vibra- 


a Sort of Mace borne before the 
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tion flopping at certain Letters, they joining thefe together, 
compoted the Anfwer of what they fought for, But the Ope- 
ration was preceeded by a great many fuperititions Ceremonies. 

Dacty o’NoMy (of Azzzuace a Finger, and roves Law, 
Gr.) the Art of numbering on the Fingers; the Rule is this5 
the lett Thumb is reckoned 1, the Index z, and fo on to the 
right Thumb which is the roth, and denoted by the Cypher 0. 

Dap (tad, C. Brit, Dadda,Mtal.) a Name by which 

Da'pna§ young Children call their Fathers 

Da'ppock (q. Dead Oak) the Heart or Body of a Tree that 
is thoroughly rotten. 

Da‘vo [lt. a Dye} (with Architeds) is ufed by fome Writers 
for the Die, which is the Part in the middle of the Pedettal of 
ee between its Bafe and Cornice, and is of a cubick 

orm. 

Da'pucni {of das an unétuous and refincus Wood of which 
the Ancients made Torches, and gy@ to hold or have) Torch- 
bearerss Priefts of CySe/e, who ran about the Temple with 
lighted Torches in their Hands. 

Dava'cean (Daedalus, L, of Aaidaass, of Sadarrw, I 
do artificially, Gr.) cunning. witty, artificial, ingenious. 

D'Mon (Aciver, either of SeiGstar to adminilters bee 
caule fuppoled to attend on, and to miniiter to Men; or, as 
others lay, of d'ziew, i.e. x2ted, becaute of an a2thereal Sub- 
flance; or of Sagar to know, Gr.) a Devil, a Spirit cither good 
or bad; fome Heathen Writers ule it to fignify God 5 but Cériy- 
“lies generally wle it to fignity the Devil or an Evil 

pirit. ; 

A Damo'ntace (demoniaews,L. of Saguotexis, Gr. ) 
one pofielied with a Devil, furious, mad. 

Da Mones (according to fome Phyjical Writers) are fuch 
Diltempers for which no natural Caufe can be afliened 5 and are 
oi to proceed from the Influence and Poficiliun of the 

evil. 

Da’rropin ( Aiphodele, PF, Asfoditls, Te. Afpbodelus Le of 
fs shi Gr.) a Hower, commonly called a Datly-Jown- 

illy. ; 

Dac, Dew upon Grafs; alfo a Hand-Gun. 

To Dac beep, to cut off the Skirts of the Fleece. 

Dac-Locks [of pig, Sax.] the Wool fo cut off. 

Da’ceerr [dague, F. daga, st. and Sp. of Dager or Dage, 
Text, Decgen, G. a Sword) a Weapon or fhort Sword. 

€o be at Daccer's Drawing. 

To be at the very Point of Quivrelling. 

Daccer Fish, a Sort of Sea-Fifh. 

Daccer [with Printers) a Mark of Reference in the Form 
of a Dagger. 

To Da‘'eare [veagan, Sux.) to dawb the Skirts of one’s 
Clothes with Dirt. 

Dac, a Chilbjain. 

DaccLe-Tath, a flatternly, fluttifh Woman. 

Daa-swatNn, a rough, couric Mantle. 

Da‘con []27 of 37, Hed. a Fith J an Mol of the Pit. 
fines, that upwards was of a Human Shape, but downwards 
relembled that of a Fifth, having Scales and a finny Tail turn- 

ing upwards. Some imagine it to have been the Image of Nep- 
tune ora Triton. 

Dacus [of Dais a Cloth wherewith the Tab'es of Kings 

were anciently covered) the chief or upper Table in a Mona- 
ftery. 
* Datpata [of Saideas, Gr.) certain Stitues made as fol- 
lows : the Plateans, Ese. having affembled in a Grove, expofed 
Pieces of fodden Fleth to the open Air, and carefully obferving 
whether the Crows that preyed upon them diretted their 
Flight, hewed down all thofe ‘Trees, and formed them into 
Statues, 

Dai’Data, aFeftival of the Greciarr, wherein a Statue ador- 
ned in Woman's Apparel was accompanied by a Woman in the 
Habit of a Bride-maid, followed by along Train of Bocotianr, 
to the Top of Mount Citéeron, upon which was a wonden Al- 
tar erected, furnifhed with a great Store of combuitible Matter, 
they offered on it a Bull to Jxpiter, snd an Heiter to June, 
with Wine and Incenfe, and all the Daidala’s were thrown into 
it and confumed together. 

"The Original of this Cuflom was this, Jupster and Juno have 
ing had a Quarrel, fhe departed from him into Eudora, whence 
Jupiter by all his Arts and Perluafions not being able to engage 
her to return to him, he drefled up a Statue in Woman's Appa- 
rel, and placing it in a Chariot, give it out that it was Péatea, 
to whom he was contracted in order to Marriage. Fo hearing 
this, polled in all Halle to meet the Chariot, and being well 
ee with the Contrivance, became reconciled to her Hauf- 

nd. Poetical and Fabulous. . 

Datu [with Saidors) a Trough in which the Water runs from 


the Pumps over the Decks. 

Dairy [ owglic, Sax. pageiprk, Dx. tacglich, G.] every 
day, day by day. 

To Dain [ daigner, F. degnare, Ut. digndr, Sp. dig- 


To Deicn § ware, L.) to vouthfale, to condeicend. 
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Dat'ntiness [of Dein, Obf. F.] delicacy, nicenefs in Eat- 
i . &e. . * ~ 
= Da rnrres [of Dain, O. F. but C2/awbon derives it of Aais, 
aFeaft.] Delicacivs Niceties. 

Daintiny, finely, nicely, curioufly. 

Dainty. delicate, collly, fine, nice, curious, 

Dairy fof Dayeria of day, or nex, Sax. which at firft 
fgnified the daily yield of Milch-Cows, or Profit made of them, 
a5 others of derriere, F behind g. a Houle backwards] a Place 
where Milk and Milk Mears are kept. 

Dat’sy, a Flower well known. 

Daiz, [Dais, F.] 2 Cinopy. ; 

Da‘xirn, 2 Number of ten Hides, as a La/ is of 20. 

Da‘xer Hen. a Fowl. 

Dat [in Mujck Books) for or by, Ital. 

Date [oxle, Sex. Dal, Dar. and Dy. thal, G. paal, Sw. 
Balei, Gord.} « little Valleys a Bottom between 2 FM, 

Dat pra‘tt [Old Lew) certsin Bulis, or narrow Slips of 
Paiture Ground, left between the Furrows in ploughed Lands. 

Da‘'LLiaNce, toying, wantonnels. 

fo Da'Liy [perhaps of Bellen, Da. to grow mad) to toy, 
to play with amoioufly, to be full of wanton Tricks 5 alio to 
delay, to trifle. . 

Dauma’tian Cop, a Tulip. — 

DauMa’ricx [of Dal/mctia, in Greece, where firft ufed) a 
Kind of Veftment, having large open Sleeves worn by Prielis. 

Dam [perhaps of Dame, F. @ M.jfires] a Female of Beals, 


* which has had young. 


Dam [Dam, Dy. Sx. and Dan. Damm, G.] a Flood-gate 
or Stoppage ina River. 

To Dam [oemman Sax. Dammen, Dz. and G.] to ftop or 

t up, to pen in. 
aT cna [Acouais P. of demniim,L] any Hurt or Hin- 
drance that a Man taketh in his Eitate 

Damaces fe Common Law) the Hindrances that the Plaintiff 
or Demondant hath fuffered by Means of the wrong done to him 
by the Defendant. 

To Damace (ds"mazer, F.] to do hurt, to prejudice. 

Damace clear [Lew Term) a Duty formerly piid to the 
Prothonotaries and other Clerks, being a third, fixth or tenth 
Part of the Damage recovered, upon a Trial in any Court of 
Jattice 3 but this was difinnulled the 17 of Céurées IT. 

DaMace Frajart [g. d. doing hert or mifchief] a Term 
uled when the Bealts of a Stranger get into another Man's 
Ground and teed there, fpoiling Gralsor Corn, in which Cale 
the Owner of the Ground may dittrain or impound them, as 
well in the Night as in the Day. 

Da‘masx (danas, F. dommefeo, It. damajte, Sp. of Dama/eus] 
fine Silk, Liven, &'¢. in Flowers or Figures. 

To Damask [dama/qu.ner, F.] to work Silk, Linen, &¢. in 
Flowers or Figures ; 2ifo to draw Draughts on Paper. 

To Da'Masx potabie Liguors, is to warm them a little, to 
take off the fharpneis of the Cold, to make them mantle. 

Damaskee Nine [0 called of Damajews in Syria] the Art 
of adorning Steel Iron, Ge. by making Incifions m them, 
and filling them up with Wire of Gold or Silver, as in Sword- 
Blades, Locks of Pritols, &e. 

Damask Roe, afweet {cented Flower. 

DaMasQueNnery, Steel work damaskeened, or the Art it- 
na ame, a Lady; among Country People, Miftrefs, Goody, F 

Dame Simone [Cookery] a particular Way of farcing Cabbage- 
lettice. 

Dames Violet, a Plant. 

Damise’Lta [Damoifelle, F.) a littl Damfel; a Lady of 
Pleafure, a Miltrets. 

To Damn [damnare,L. damner, FP. dannare, It. dannar, 
Sp. verdocmen, Dw, verdammen, G. veman, Sax. Domme, 
Dan.] to condemn or adjudge to Hell Torments; to curfe, to 
cry down 3 alfo to hi's off the Stage. 

Dama’tTiantsts [of Damianss a Bifhop)a Set that dif- 
owned any diitinétion of Perfons in the Godhead, and profe(s'd 
one fingle Nature incapable of any difference. 

Da‘mnapre (F. damnabile, Jt condénable Sp. damnabilis, 
L.} tending to Damnation, deitru€tive, wicked, mifchievous. 

b. mNapi'Lity ([damnadilitas, L.) damnablenels, capable- 
nefs of Condemnaticn 

Damwascy, horridly, curfedly, 

Damnata Terra (Céymifry] the fame as the Caput mortuum ; 
being only the Mas of Earth, or grofs Subitance that remains 
in the Retort, '¢. after all the other Principles have been for- 
ced out by Fire, ; 

Dasna'tion (F. dannazione, Tt. condenaciin, Sp. of dam- 
aatio, L ) the Punithment of the Damned, a Sentencing to ever- 
lafting Pains in Hell. 

Da’msarory (demnatorias, L.] condemning, or that per- 
tains to condemnation. 

Damnit’ PICK [damnificus, L.] that bringeth Damage or Hurt, 
endamaging, 
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To Da'’uyrry [dsenifcare, It. of damnifcare, L.} 10 do dae 
mage to; to hurt or prejudice. 

Dassno'sity [denno:tas,L.) hortfulnefs. 

Damno'se (damrojus, L. hurtful, harmtol. 

Da’mxanteness ( demmable, F, damnaditis, L,] damning 
Impicty, Horribleneis. 

a‘wrisn [of Damp, Dew. Dampig,G. Dumpfi:ht, G. J 
fomething damp, moiit or wet. 

Da'’mpisuness? moiltnels, wetnefs. 

Da'mpness 

Damp [oamp, Sv. Dax. and Dx Drmpf, G.) moifture, wees 
nefs; alfa a Vapour that frequently ariies in Mines under 
Ground, and fometimes choaks the Workmen, unle(s they get 
away quickly. 

To Damp [Dampez, Dax.] to mike dimp or moi i alf to 
put a damp upon or difhearten ; alfo to allay, to chill 

Damps (in Mines) are noxious Exhalations, which fometimes 
fuffocate thofethat work in them, and are otherwife prejudicial, 
they are diltinguifhed into 4 Sorts. 

1. The Peas- Bloom Dame [atthe Miner at the Peak in Der- 
4yhire] this Damp is fappoled to proceed from the Multitude of 
the red Trefoil Flowers, called Hony fuckles, with which the 
Lime-flone Meadows there do abound. It takes its Name from 
the likene!s to the Snell of Peas-bloffoms. It is aid always to 
come in the Summer-time, but is not mortal. 


2. Fhe fulminating Dames, thefe are found frequently in 
Coal-mines, but very (eldom, if at all, in Lead-mines. If the 
Vapour of thefe Sort of Damps is truched by the Flame of a 
Candle, it immediately catches Fire, and has all the Efeéts of 
Lightening or fired Gun-powder. 


3- The Common Dames aficé& Perfons with fhortnefs of 
Breath and diiiculty of breathing § but are feldom injurious any 
farther, if the Perions affected with it do not fwoon, which if 
they do, tho’ they are not quite fuffocated, are yet tormented 
with very violent Convultions on their Recovery. The coming 
of the e Sort of Dimps are known by the Flames of the Candle 
becoming round, and growing Iefler and leffer till it £0 quite 
out. The Method of curing thofe that iwoon, is by laying 
them on their Bellies, with their Mouth to a Hole dug in the 
Ground, and if thar does not recover them, they fill them ful] 
of Ale. and i! that fills, they look upon their Cafe defperate. 

4 The Globe Dame, this by Miners is fuppofed to gather 
from the fleam of their Bodies and the Candles, which a.cend- 
Ing up into the highelt Part of the Vault, does there condente 
and in time a Film grows over it, which corrupts and becomes 
peltilential, It appears of a round Form, about the Bignets of 
a F.ot-ball, hanging in the highelt Part of the Roof, of fuch 
P.flages of the Mine, as branch out from the main Grove. Ie 
is covered with a Skin about the Thicknefs of a Cobweb, If 
this Skin be broken by a Splinter or any other Accident, the 
Damp pre‘ently flies out and fuflocates all that are near it, the 
Workmen have a Way of breaking it at a Diftance by the Hel 
of a Stick and along Rope, which being done, they afterwa 
purify the Place with Fire. . 

Da'mset [ demoifecle, F. damigella, It. donzella, Sp.] a 
young Muiden, 

Damsat, a Sort of Utenfil put into Beds, to warm the Feet 
of old Men or Women. 

Da'msin 2 [damafine, F. g. of Damajcws] a Sort of {mal} 

Da'Mson § Plum like a Damask prune. 

To Dance (dancer, F. dangar,Sp. Danffen, Ds. tantsen GC. 
Dante, Dax, Dantsa, Sv] to move the Body in Meafure and 
Time, according to the Tune or Air that is play'd or fung. 

As longer ® pe, no fonger Dance. ‘ 

This Proverb is a Refied?iom upon the mercenary and ungrateful 
Tempers of too many People: And is alfoa good memente of 
Prudence, intimating that Mzsfortume will have few or no Friends: 
for ungrateful and mercencry People, tho’ they have had twenty 
good Turns done them formerly, will Dance no longer than 
whiie the Mujceé of this Proverb obliges them for their Pains 3 
nor budge no further than they have Money to pay them for 
their continued Services ; Dum firset Olia vivit amicitia, Gy 
the Latins; and 3 75° DN YD NDI NOD fy 
the Hebrews. ‘Lhe FP. tay s Point a* Argene post de Suife (No 
Money, no Swifs,) thofe People being always ready to ight for 
any Nation that pays them, but no longer.) We tay likewaie, Ne 
Penny xo Paternojter ; alluding to the Avarice of Prielts; which 
is not alone remarkable in Popith Countries, but in fome Pro- 
tellant Countries foo, The Lutherans: in Germany are ty'd down 
to oral Confeffion, and ip many Places partcilarty in Hamburg, 
none can go to Conteilion without an Offcring to the Pricit, 
which keeps many a One of the poorer Sort, who have but 
barely what the Neceflity of their Family requires, from com- 
municating fo often as they otherwile would, This Cuflom is 
the Occafion of great Scandal, it being common for poor People 
to beg a Penny with great Earneitneis that they may be enabled 
to go to Confeilion, and aficrwards to {pend it in Lewdnels. 
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he Dances well to whom Furtune pipes. 
Yel, Ajai, bem balla a chi Fortuna fiona, Toe Freneb hay 
Mirux vant wre Once de Fortune qx'une Livre de Sageje. (An 
Ounce of Fortune is better than a Pound of Widow. 
To Daxce fo eberp Ban's jpe. 

To accommodate one’s felf to every Man's Will, Pleafure or 
Opinion. 

A Dance [Danfe,F. Dans, Ds. Canty, G. Dants, Sv, 
and Das.) a Motion of the Body, Feet and Arms, in Meafure, 
‘Time and Form. 


Dance’tte [in Hereliry] aTerm ufed when 
the Out-line of any Bordure or Ordinary is notched 
in and out very largely, and is the dame as indented; 
only that is deeper and wider. There is alfo a Bend 
called a double Daacette, Sce the Eicutcheon. 





Da‘sce [in Heratiry] the fame as indented. 

Danvetion [ Dent de Lien, F. Dente di Lione, It. Dens 
Leonis, L. 7. 4. Lion’s:tooth) an Herb well known. 

Da'nparrat [lome derive it of Danten to play the fool, and 
pract, Dy. a trifle; others of dundiner, F. to play the fool ; 
others again of dandle, Englih, and pre, F. ready, its g. 4. one 
fit to be dandled as a Bady) a dwarf, a litee tellow or womans 
alfo a {mall coin, made by King Heary VIL. 

To Da'nove [dumdiner, F.) to fondle or make much of. 

Da'xor irr { of xan a Scab, and opo¢, Sax. Dirty J 

Da'NDRUPF $ a Scarf.that Ricks to the Skin of the 
Head. 

Dane cetp 2 a Tax impofed on our Saxon Anceltors by 

DANE GELT King Esbeldred, of 1 Sehiliing, and atter- 

wards of 2 Scbilfings on every Hide of Land in the Realm, for 
clearing the Seas of Dani/> Pirates, which very much annoyed 
our Coals, this was given to the Dunes on the Terms of Peace 
and Departure, who received at firlt Ltocoo liv. then iGooe liv. 
then 24cool. then 340001. and at lat 438000], Heary I. 
and King Svephem relealed them finally from Paying this 
Tax. 
Daxe-Lact [Dane-leag, Sax.] the Laws that were in Force 
in England, during the Time of the Danio Government, which 
took Place chiefly in 15 Counties, York, Derdy, Nottingham, 
Middiciex, Norfolk, Cambridge and Huntington, Leicefter, Lin- 
coin, Nortbampten, Hartford, Efex, Suffolk, Camériadgejbire 
and Huntingdon. 

Dane-Wrt, the Plant, otherwife called Wall-wort or Dwarf 
elder. 

Da’ncer, Hazard, Jeopardy, F 

The Dancer pak God forgotten. 

It ts ufaal for People in Danger or under Aliliétion to addrefs 
themfelves with great Earnefincis to the fupream Being for Re- 
lief; But when the Danger is over they but too often forget to 
be thankful, or to fullfil the Vows made in Ditlreds. 

DaNcER a Payment of Money anciently made by the 

Dancerrum Forcit-tenants to their Lords, that they 
might have Leave to plow and fow in the Time of Pannage or 
Mait-feeding, it is otherwile called Lief or Lef-/i/ver. 

Dancer is emblematically reprefented by a Youth, who 
walking in a narrow Path is bit in the Foot by a Snake; On one 
Side of hima Precipice, and on the other a Torrent ; leaning on 
a Reed for his Support, and furrounded with Lightning. 

aught ig never tn Dancer. 

This Proverb intimates, that /ittée Things dre fafe under the 
Contempt of the World, for that their Jnfigaificancy fecures them 
againtt all Apprebenjion, Danger and Vislence; for whatfoever is 
dejpicable, ujefe/s, and good for nothing, is fale under the Secu- 
rity of this old Saying, to all Intents and Purpofes; for Rese non 
fenditur milvis, dy the Latins, But the Adage is commonly ap- 
ply'd by the common People upon any Provicdential Deliverance, 
making a Banter of God's Mercy, and Laughing at thcir own or 
others Prefervation or Security, under the Protection of Heaven, 
and frequently with this profane Addition, Jf be bad been good 

Sor any Thing, be bad broke bis Neck, been Drozwn'd, &c. a3 if 
Ampiety were the only Prefervative againtt Ca/ualties. 

Ja’NGEROUS [dangereux, F.] fuil of danger, hazardous. 

Da’ncerousty, hazardoufly. 

Da'xcerousness, hazardoulnels. 

To Dancte [9. to hangle, of hang, Engl. or rather of daz- 
dolare,\t.] to hang and fwing to and fro. 

To Dancte (or always be hanging) abovt a Woman. 

Danccer, fo the Women in Contempt call a Man, who is 
always hanging after them, but never puts the Queltion home. 
P “oh ga tne (7. 4. down and hanging) hanging down, pen- 

ulous. 

Danx [probably of tunt&en,G. to dip in Water) fomewhat 
moiit or wet. 

The Dank Moifture, or the Seat of panknefs, Moiltnels, é&'¢. 

Da'NxisH, 2 little moilt or wet. 

Da’n«isunest, a fmall moines. 


Da'stave [in Heraldry] in Exglie commonly call'd Dea- 
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cette, is only a larger Sort of Indenting than that which we call 
by that Name, 7 ce 

Dara’ticat [depaticns, L.[ fumpruons. 

Darunernony'a [ Atoynzepia, Gr. ] a Fellival obferved 
every 9 Years by the Bavtians, on Account of a’ Viétory ob- 
tain’d by the Aid of Apollo: The Manner of the Fettival was 
thus, a beautiful Boy, having a Crown of Gold on his Head, és. 
fumptuoully apparelled, carried an Olive-bouch adorned with 
Garlands of Laurel and various Sorts of Flowers, on the Top of 
which was a Globe of Brafs, from which hung other iefier Glo- 
bes 5 about the Middle was a Purple Crown, and a {taller Globe 
and other Ornaments. The upper Globe was an Emblem of the 
Sun, by whom they meant Jpe/los the lefler Globe under it, 
the Moon ; the letier Globes, the Stars; and 365 Crowns in 
Number reprefented the Days ina Year. This Boy was followed 
by a Choir of Virgins with Branches in their Hands to s/pod/s’s 
Temple, where they fang Hymns to the God. 

Da’runeon [ot Azer, Gr.) the Pleafantnels of Laurel. 

Daruno'ruact [ of deprizes the Laurel, and gayeir, Gr. 
to eat] certain Prophets or Diviners in ancient Times, that pre- 
tended to be infpired after the cating of Bay-leaves. 

D'aruniris [ Segvizis, Gr.) the Laurel of Alexandria or 
Tongue Laurel, 

Darunor'pes (Segvaedis,Gr.] the Herb Loril or Lauriis 
alfo the Herb Periwinkle. 

Da'‘pirer, a Steward ata Feaft; alfo the Head Bailiit of a 
Manour, , 

Darirer Regis [Old Law Lat.) the Steward of the King’s 
Houthold. 

Da'rine, a Method of Angling upon the Top of the Water. 

Da'rreer [Tapper, Dw. tapprr, L. G. tapfirr, HG, Rout 
or valiant} low of Matute, clever, neat, fpruce, light, coura- 

cous. 
. Da’epve [prob. of Apple, ¢. full of divers Spots like a Pip- 
pin) a Colour peculiarly applied to Hor‘es, as adappled gray is 
alight gray with a deeper. : 

Da’preLen éay Herje, isa Bay Horfe that has Marks of a 
dark Bay. 

Darrren dlack Hor/e, is a black Horfe that in his black Skin 
or Hair has Spots or Marks, which are yet blacker and more 
fhining than the Reit of the Skin. 

Dark 2 aFith found in the River Severn. 

Dart 

Dara‘eti [in Legick] an artificial Word expreffing the firlt 
Mood of the third Figure, where the two firlt Propofitions are 
univerfal Aifirmatives, and the lit a particular Negative. 

Darbana’rivs, an Ufuer, a Monopolill, fuch as eaufe a 
pearnels and Scarcity of Provifions, and particularly of Corn, by 
Buying them up, to raile their Value in Order to {ell them at an 
extraordinary Price, 

To Dare (drr. ¥. N.and Def,) [veannas, vynpan, Sax, 
Derren, Dv. Durflen,G. tore, Dax. Dicrfiwa, Se. Burren, 
Teut. Oxgesiv, Gr.] to h-zard, venture or prejume. 

Duast (/rr. dmp.) did dare. 

NB. This irregular and defective Verb Neuter has only the Pres 
fent and Impertect and Future Tenfes. 

To Dare, ¥. A. to challenge or provoke, 

NB. This Verb Aétive is regular. 

Da‘aick, anancient Coin in Value2s. 

Da‘RING, venturous, bold. 

Darine Gla/s [with Fowlers] a Device for catching 

rks. 

Darinety, boldly. 

Da‘rincness [veanpcippe, of deappan, Sax.] adventurouf, 
nefs, boldnefs. 

Da'rit [in Legict) one of the Modes of Syllogifm. 

Darx [veore, Sax. which Mer, Caf. derives of ad epxite 
Gr.) without light, obfcure, mylterious. 

- Darx Cully, a married Man, who keeps a Miftrefs, and fteala 
to her by Night-time, for Fear of adifcovery. 
ag Dark a8 Bitch. 
Blacknefs is the Colour of the Night. 

To Darxen [veoncian, S2x.] to make or become dark. 

Dark’ Tent, a portable Camera ebjcura, made not unlike to a 
desk, and fitted with optick glafles, to take profpetts of lanidskips, 
buildings, fortifications, &c. 

Da’axtsi, inclining to parknefs, or fomething dark. 

Darxisn, a little dark. ; : 

Da’exness [veoncnerye, Sex.] want of light, obfcurity, 
hiddennels. . 

Da’rxuine, obfeuring, making dark, Milton, 

Da‘rxry, obfcurely. : 

Da‘ruine [i.¢. dearling of maa a Favorite. 

To vd prob. of pypnan, Sax, to hide} to few crofs-wile 
in imitation of what is woven. 

Da‘rnet, the weed called Cockle, 

Da’rnix [ Corcih, Du. of Tournay, where it was made.) a 
Sort of Stuff. 
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Danner [of derater, F. lat] aLow Term 
Dat REIN | Saepe [Law Term] is when aker 
nuance of the Plea, the Detendant pleads new Matter. 
Darrein Prefertment fare Term) a Writ againit a Stranger 
who prefers to a Church, ¢ Advowlon of which belongs to an- 
other. ; 
Da‘asts LPasets, Gr, 
Fretting ot the Skin, 
el Da ur [ Dart, C. Brit. Dard, Fr. Dardo, It. and Sp.] an 


Aro Da at [of darder,F.] to ealt or throw a dart ; alfo to burit 


out like a Hath of lightening. . 
Da'nvoxd (dagids, of Stere, Gr. a Skin] the fecond or 
Da’evus§$ inner of the common Coats, which immedia- 

tely cover the Tellicles. ‘This ariles from the Membra cario- 

vaginalis by many membranous 


the Conti- 


of Sigw to excoriate] a Rubbing of 


fa, and adheres to the Tamica 


Fibres. 

"ro Dasu [ome derive it of Daft, Dan. a Blow or Stroke, 
le ot pa its he hath threfhed] to itrike with the Hands 
alto to make a Stroke or Line with a Pen. ‘ 

‘To Dasi [fome derive it as before] to wet by dathings alfo 
mingle. ‘ 
re To Bas [fome derive it of npr, Sax. able to fay nothing 
for himielf; others from Duyfeten, Dw. to be giddy,] to put out 

of Countenance, to terrify. 

Da'star (of oper, Sax. abathed, 
ward or faint-hearted Fellow. : 

‘To Da’sTakDiss, to render cowardly or effeminate. 

Da sTARDLY, coneriey,_ Feige: Denreanly- 

Da’starpy, Cowardlinefs. sae 

Dasy'mMa (daovuye, of Sdevs rough Gr.) fuperficial in- 
equality of the inward part of the eye-lids accompanied with a 

dnefs. ; 
* Da’ra [with Mathematicians] Things given, a Term imply- 
ing in Things or Quantities {uppofed to be given or known 
in Order from them to hod out other Things or Quantities which 
are unknown or fought for. 

Da'taky [ Datsir, F. Datario, It.] (of the Chancery of 
Rome) a chief Officer thro’ whoic Hands moft Benefices pals. 

Darts [F. Data, It. andSp. Datum, L.] that Part of a Writ- 
ing which exprefles the pay of the Month and Year, when any 
Writing, Coin, &'c. was made 

To Dare [dater,F. datare, 
in 


&e. 

SS a’ra0 (daté, F. datus, L. given or fent] having the pay 
of the Month and Year, &e. 

Dates [F. datteri, lt. datiles, Sp. dackyli, L_] the Fruit of 
the pate-tree. 

Da'tive Cafe [ Datif, F. Dativo, It. Datiows, L.] (with 
Grammarians the third of the fix Cafes, uled in Adtions of Giv- 
ing and Relloring. 

Dative Tutelage [ Civil Lew] a Tutelage of a Minor ap- 
pointed by a Magittrate. 

Dative (O/d Law] that may be given or difpofed of at plea- 


and acrd Nature] a Co- 


L.] to fet a pate to a Writ» 


fure. 

Da’ris1 [in Logict] one of the Modes of Syllogifm. 

A fa Dause’ [Cookery] a particular Way of prefling a Leg 
of Veal, F. 

Dau‘curer [vohton, Sax, Daater and Datter, Dan. Dot. 
ong Dochter, Dx. Corhrer, G- Dauiptar, Gord.) a female 

Marry pour @on, when pou will, but pour DaucnTer 


when pou can. 

Becaufe a Daughter's Reputation , if once fully'd, is never t® 
be repair'd, and therefore it is prudent to seat slp » where 
a reafonable Opportunity offers, by a timely Marriage, and not 
to truft too much to the Condutt of fo weak a Vettel; whereas 
on the other Side, Cuftom has made the fame Frailty fo venal 
in the Male Sex, that it is very {eldom fo much as t of, 
when their Marriage is under Confideration. 
St. Davin's Day, the firft day of March, obferved by t 
Weljb in honour of St. Dav.d, anciently Bifhop of Mix fo 
#es, who obtained a fignal victory over the Saxens, they then 
ital lecks in their hats as a mark of diftinétion and colours, 
in memory of that victory. 

Davin’s Staff’ [with Navigators) an inftrument confifti 

triangles joined together, each having its bafe erry tf 
—_ a quadrant of go degrees between them in the circle of 


Davipists [fo called of one David Gorge, a glafi i 
of Gbent) an heretical feét about the year 52 : sx a ney his 


He declared that he himfelf was the true M; 
and my he was fent to earth to fill heaven, wick oa aa 
empty for want of peo He rejected marriage, denied the re- 
fi jon, and laugh’d at fclf-denial, and held divers other 


Daviv's Quadrant (with Navigators) an inftrument to take 
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the height of the fan at noon, ftanding with their backs towards 
it, to avoid its glaring in their eyes. 

Da'‘vir [in a Séip] a fhort piece of timber, having a notch at 
oncend, in which by a ftrap is hung a pulley to hale up the flook 
of an anchor, and falten it to the bow ofa thip; alfo another be. 
longing to a boat, to which the Buey rope is brought in order to 
weigh the anchor. 

o Daont [ perhaps of dompter,P. domitare, L. to make 
tame] to frighten, to put out of heart. 

Dau'nrep [dompti, F. dorsitas, L, tamed) difheartened, 

Dau'nTLess, undaunted. 

Dau ntvesness, a Being without Fear or Dilcourage- 
ment. 

Dav’pain, the next Heir to the Crown of France, which is 
fuppos'd to have proceeded from the Name of the Dawphing of 
Fiennois, who were Soveraigns of the Province of Dauphine in 
France, having taken the Dolphin for their Arms; the lait of tho. 
fe Princes having no Iffue, gave his Dominion to the Crown 
of France, n Condition that the Heir of the Crown fhould be 
called Dauphin, and ever bear a Dolphin for his Arms. F. 

Pe Dawe Lander, eocel 

‘o Dawa wer, F. to cuff or bang; alle : 
Bs to inet alio to bribe, to a leone! ad 
aws pour feif with Honp and pou'll never tp i 
The Germam fay : (Grr fart m Chaat marhet rat 
Die Ctuelfe. (He who makes a Sheep of himielf will be devour'd 

by Wolves. 

To Dawn [perhaps of pxgian, Sax.) to begin to grow licht 
asthe pay does. a 

Daw’'nine, the beginning of the day, 

Day [oxg, Sex. Dag, Dun. and Sv. Dagh, Dv. Cag,G 
dia, Sp. and Port dies L. Dabs, Goth.) 24 Hours; alio the 
= part of them, 

ay, as to the beginning of the day, we in England bezi 
the narural day at 12 a clock at night, Thich casa on ai oa 
have borrowed from the Egyptians, or Romans, who began it at 
that time. ‘The Fes begin their religious natural day at fun- 
fet, and thus do the Jtalians, Bebemians and Polanders. The 
Jews, Chaldean: and Babylonians began their day at fun-rifin 
and fo do the Perfians; but the Aravians from noon. 
_ Natural Day, is the {pace of 24 hours taken up by the fun 
- going round the earth, or by the carth in going round the 


un. 
a =a’ oy aay is the {pace of time from the rifing to the 
tting of the fun, in oppolition to night, which i 
_ that the fun is under the swalanin: ee 
ivi Day differs from the #atyra/ only in its Beginni 
which is various according te the Cuftom of Nations. The Seer 
and Athenians begin their Day at Sun-fetting, and theB a¢y/onians 
at a the Umbdri at Noon, and the Ezyptians at Mid- 
night. 
Day Civil or Political, is divided into the following Parts: 
1. After Midnight. 2. The Cock’s Crow. 3. The Space be- 
tween the firit Cock’s Crow and Break of pay. 4. The pawn 
of the Morning. §. Morning. 6. Noon or Mid-day. 7, The 
Afternoon. 8. Sun-fet. g. Twilight. 10. The Evening. 
1 aaa ty } ha a 13. The pead of the Night 
ay [in Lew ifies fometimes the pay of in 
court, and tometimes the return of writs. ii anne: 
One map Cee Day ara little bole. 
A little Light may give a Man a great Infi vino a Thing. 
To burm { or rather confume ) Day-Light, to trifle or fool 
— the Time. 
o Day, Adv. 
€o Dar me, to morrotp ther. 
" Lat Hodie mibi, cras tibi, 
tin Inicription is generally plac'd under Skeletons, 
the Reprefentations of them, to figns what we mutt scues 
to, But the Eng/ib Proverb is more us'd when any onc in 
Power infults us, or does us Wrong, to give him thereby to un- 
that our Turn will come. As we fay in a Pro- 
verb: Every Dog bas bis Day. It is likewife us'd when Perions 
or Parties get Authority by Turns. The Latins likewite fay : 
mibi, mune tibi, benigna. (fc. Fortuna.) The Germam 
aswe: eute mir, morgen Bir, 


€o Day a Man, to morrow a Boule. 

be gf pen : ae, Roi, oe rien. (To Daya 
nothing.) Fortune is and 

wes ina in tha Warld very" conceouneatie. zs oe 


Marts, Hicthion, er any ser Wats than eps ha Ales 
"Th inifid wisboc? De [Law Term) i to be 2 

ee ae ee 
Teint a ideos that works by the pay; alfo : if . 
bitrator, Mediator, Umpire or Judge, ie — 
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Day More of Lard [ among the Amcient:] as much Lard as 
could be plough’d up in one pay’s Works or, as it is fill called 
by tne Farmers, one Fourret. 

Ehe lenge# Dar muff habe an End. 

Os, asthe Frened try : If n'e fi grand Four que ne vienne a VE- 
fre. (Be the pay never fo long, at Length cometh Even-fong.) 
‘his Saying is or may be usd upon any Occafion when we would 
fignily that a Thing or Subject we are {peaking of will have an 
End. 

Days [in Bent] are days fet apart by ftatute or order of the 
court, when writs are to be returned, or when the party hhall 
appear upon the writ ferved, 

Days of Grace [in Commerce] are 3 days after the time a bill 
beesiies due, as ifa bill be to be paid 10 days after fight, it is 
not to be paid till 13 days, allowing the 3 days of grace. 

A Davs Feurney [ in Scripture } is accounted 33 miles, «72 
paces and 4 feet. 

A dall ith Day's Foarncy [in Scripture} is Goo paces. 

‘ A Daze, a Sort of glitiering Stones found in the ‘Tin or Lead 

A Da‘zro Look, an affrichted Look. 

Dazevo Palled, as dazed bread, i. e. dough baked. 

Dacep Mest, pa'led by roatting at a flick fire. 

‘lo Dazzve [probably of vupfelen, Da.) to offend the fight 
with too much light. 

D. B. An Abbreviation of Bachelour of pivinity. 

De, isa Latin Prepotition of a great Many Englifh Words, 
and Genifies from. It fometimes likewile extends the Senfe of 
Words. 

Dea’cinaten [veceinatus, L.] cleanfed from the Kernels. 

Dea‘con [ Diacre, F. Diacons,\t. Sp. and Port. Diaconus, 
L. of Svanerd, of Srzxoviw Gr. to minifter or ferve] a Minif- 
ter or Servant in the Church, whole Office is to affift the Prieft 
in divine Service, and the piftribution of the holy Sacrament 5 
to initruct Youth in the Cathechifm, &e. 

Dea‘consntp [of diaconu:,L. and Sip, an Englis Termina- 
tion for Office] the Office er Dignity of a Deacon. 

Deaconesses [in the Primitive Church] Women of Pro- 
bity, Gravity and Piety, who were chofen to aflift thofe of their 
own Sex in religious Concerns, 

Dean [drr. Part. P. of to aed v. To re 

Drab oe Sax. Doodt, Du. Todt,G, Dood, Dax. Doed, 
Sw.) without Lifes alfo Oat, as Liquors. 

Dean Mews Fyes [in a Sésp) {mall Blocks or Pulleys, having 
many Holes, but no Shivers, on which the Launcers run. 

Deap Neap (with arly a low tide. 

Dean Nettle, the Herb Archangel. 

To Dea‘pen [of veav. Sax.) to take away from the force of 
aweizht, blow, &e. 

Dean-Water [with Mariners] is the eddy water that is next 
behind the flern of the (hip, which is fo termed, becaufe it does 
not pals away fo {wittly, as that water docs that rans yes 
fides ; fo that when a fhip has a great eddy following her ftern, 
they fay, fhe makes much dead water. 

Deap Pledge, a mortgage or pawning things for ever, if the 
moncy borrowed be not paid at the time a on. 

Dean Reckoning [with Navigators] is that eflimation, judg- 
ment or reckoning that they make where the fhip is, by keeping 
an account of her way by the log, by knowing the courle they 
have ficered by the compas, by pap tm | all with allowance for 
drift, lee-way, &c. according to the fhip’s trim. 

Deap Rifing [with Satéors) that part of the thip that lies aft, 
between her keel and her floor-timbers. 

Dean Ropes [of a Séip) thofe ropes which do not ran in any 
blocks or pulleys. 

Deap Tops [in Husbandry] a difcafe in trees. 


tithe gibes aap bis Goods before he ig Dean, 
Cake a ‘Seetle and knock him on the bead. 


The Ztalians fay: Chi da il fue inawzi merire, & bia 
afjai patire. (goes the Way to fuffer fafiiciently himfelk) At a 
certain City in Saxcny (if I miflake not, Witterséerg) is to be 
feen, hanging over one of the Gates of the City a large Club, and 
under it an Inicription to this Purpofe, of which they give the 
following Kelation: A wealthy Inhabitant of that City, having 
divided his Eftate among his Children, and put them in Poffei- 
fion of it in his Life-time. He was afterwards reduc'd to ex- 
tream Poverty, and bis own Children were fo far from being 
grateful, that they refus'd him the very bare Supports of Life, 
and oblig’d him to ask Charity eliewhere. He Ihy'd to be a 
Maier of a plentiful Fortune, which he bequeath'd to the Pub- 
lick for charitable Ules, on Condition to have this Warning ex- 
pos'd to publick View forever. The Scots tell much the fame 
Story of one Fobu Bell, 


as Drab ag a Doorenail, Or, 
ag Dean ag a Herring, 
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Why a poor-nail in the former more than any other is not ea 
fy determin'd. The latter Saying is taken fines the Suddennets 
of this Fihh's ying after it is out of Water, in fo much that there 
is no Poffibility of bringing it to Market alive, 

Deap Carge, what a Ship wants of her full Loading. 

NJeap Freight, the Freight a Ship loofes for Want of being 
full, or the Freight paid by the ilerchane, by Agreement, tho” 
he has not fent his full Compliment of Goods onBoard. 

Dean-Lights [ina Ship J the Shutters for the Cabbin Win- 
dows, generally put up, or in moft Ships rather let down in a 
Storm. 

Dean-Mex, empty Pots or Bottles on a'Tavern or Ale-houfe 
Table. 

Dea’puy [of veavlic, Sax.) caufing death ; alfo violent, tere 
rible, great, fatal. 

Deavty Feud [in Law) is an unappeafable hatred, which 
proceeds fo far as to feck revenge, even by the death of the ad- 
verfary. 

Deapness, Heavinels. 

Deans [in the Tis Mine:] (uch parcels of common earth as 
lie above the fhelves, which wfoally contain the thoad. * 

Dear [dear Sax. dorf, Su. doof, Dv. taub, G. Doofre, 
Dan.) not having the Sente of Hearing. 

sone fo Dear ag he who will not hear. 
Sp. No ay peir fordo gue el que no quiere oyr. 

To Dea’rrn [veafnian,Sux. Roofen, Da. dorben, L. G, 
tacuben, H. G.] to make deaf. ; 

Dea’Pisu, fomething hard of hearing. 

Dea’FLy, in a manner hardly to pe oer 

Baha Ess [ocapneyye, Sax.) hardnefs or-want of the fenfe 
of hearing. 

Dearro'xesteD [in Law Books] the being difharged 
being foreft, or freed a exem ten foaait less, So 

Dear [oal, Sax. le. Du. Deel, L.G. Dan. and Sx. 
Theil, H.G. Dail, Gerd.) a part or quantity, as a great deal, 
a good deal. 

EAL, the Giving or pividing of the Cards. 

To Deat (/rr. a { valan, Sex. Deplen, Du. deelen, L. 

G. theilen, H.G. Deela, Sz.) to trade; alfo to divide or portion 


out. 
Dear (Jrr. Imp. and Part. P.) did deal, have dealt. 
Dea’tine [veling, Sax.) trading s_alfo diflributing. 
Sk Dea’taate [ dealbatum, ia) to whiten, to make 
white. 
Deatsa'TIion, a whitening or making white, Z. 
Daa'sze [ of elan, Sax. to divide ] a Trader, Boyer or 


Deats, Fir-boards or Planks. 

Dear, v. To deal. 

A Dza'mauLatory [deambulatorium, L.] a Gallery or Plat 
ce to walk in. , 

Dea’mautatory [ deambulaterius, Lat. walking about, 
changeable or moveable. 

Deame’na [with the Romans) a Goddefs fuppofed to prefide 
over menitruous Women, 

Dean (Sp. doyen, F. decane, It. decanus,L. SudxewG, Gr.J 
a dignified iy who is next under the Bifhop and Chief 
of the Chapter in a Cathedral or Collegiate Church 5 as pean of 
York, of Lincoln, of St. Pauls, of rhage ay 


Dean and cuarter, a fpiritual corporate, con- 
filting of Many able Perfons, as the Dean and his Preben- 
daries. 

Rural Dean, a Curate appointed the Bifhop and Arch 


deacon to have Jurifdition over other inifters and Parithes, ad- 


joining to his own. 

Dea’xy [viaconnic, a) the Jurifdition of a pean. 

Dea’nsuiP [of niacon reip.Sax, diaconatus, Lat.] the 

or Dignity of a pean. 

Dean's Apple, a Fruit much efteemed in Devoafbire, 

Dean's Pear, the Michael Pear. 

Dear [of Sax. te account dear to himfelf, Bpr, Dan. _ 
and Sw. vier, De. duer, L.G. theurr, H. G.] endeared, va- 
luable, precious. ’ 

_ Dear [veop, dion or byp, Sax.) colting a great price # alfe® 


ek Toys, a tc oe oa to Irifh-Men. 
EaRLy, tenderly, paffionately. 
Dea‘aness [of deorn Sax.) coftlinefs, Efe. 

Deantu [of veonth, Sex. Dierter, Da. Duerte,O. G. 
Chesrung, H.G.] great Scarcity of Food. 

EARTICULA'TION, eraveheng i . 

To Dea‘etuate [deartaatum, L.] to disjoint, quarter or 
cut in pieces; to difmember. 

Deatx [veath, Sax. Doodt Dz. tovt,G. dood, Dan. doed, 
Su.} a privation of life, which is confidered in the feparation of 
the foul from the body. 

DeatH 
That is, comes at all ‘Times, 


no Galendar. 
and has no Regard to, Days, 
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Seaflmsor Aves; or as another Proverb has it » Death, when it 

couses, will Lave not Denial, 

Deatn defics the Pipfician. 
That is, when neath comes it is not all the Skil of Phyficians, or 
Power of Medicines, that can avail. The Lat. fay: Contra vim 
Mortis non o2 Medieanen-is Hortise The Germans: Far Don 
Copr uk ken Braut gewarhfrn; or, Kuber des Codes 
Ivar fil t Keinegs Krautes Deffc. 

Dear is painted as a Skeleton, with Wings and a Scythe in 
his Hand, 

Dear was likewile a pelty among the Ancients (the Daughe 
ter of Sleep and Night) and was by them repreiented in the fame 
Manner,with the Addition only of a long black Robe embroider'd 
with Stars. 

Dear [with PéyGcians } is defined a total Stoppage of the 
Circulation of the Blood, and the Cefiation of the animal and vi- 
tal Funétions, which follow thereupon, as Re/piration, Senya- 
tion, &c. 

Dreatu watcn, a fall Infect. 

Mr, Allen, in the Philfophical Tranfactions, relates, that it isa 
{mati Infect or Beetle § 16ths of an Inch long, of a dark brown 
Colour {potted ; having pellucid Wings under the Vagina, a lar- 
ge Cap or Helmet on the Head, and two dutenae proceeding 
trom beneath the Eyes, and doing the Office of Predafcides. ‘The 
Part it beats withal, as he oblervd, was the extreme Edge of 
the Face, which he calls the upper Lip, the Mouth being pro- 
trafted by this Bony Part, and lying underneath out ot view. 
Mr. Derbam confirms this Account; but that inllead of ticking 
with the upper Lip, he obferv'd the Infeét to draw its Mouth 
Back and Beat with its Fore head. He had two, a male and a te- 
mile, which he kept alive in a Box feveral Months, and could 
bring one of them to beat w hen he would, by Imitating its Beat- 
ing. By his ticking Noi, he would frequently invite the Male 
to get upon the other in Way of Coision, and thence he con- 
cludes that ticking or Pulfation to be the Way that thele Inietts 
woo one another. 

There is allo another of thefe ticking Infeéts, different from 
the firit, which will beat fome Hours together without Inter- 
miffion, and his Strokes are more leilurely and like thofe of a 
Watch, whereas the former only beats 6 or 8 Strokes and leaves 
‘off. ‘This latter is a fmall grey Infett, much like a Loute, and 
is very common in all Parts of the Houle in the Summer-months, 
It is very nimble in running to fhelter, and fly of beating when 
diftur’bd. ‘The Ticking of chis as well as the other he judges to 
be the wooing Act. 

Deatucess [peathleay, Sax.) immortal. 

To Deau‘’rate [ deaxratum, L.) to gild or lay over with 
Gold. 

Deavura’Tion [ with Apotbecaires ) the Gilding of Pills to 
prevent ill Tattes. 

Depaccua’r ton, a Raging or Madnels. 

To Dena’r [probably of debarrer, F, is to unbar, or take 
away a Bar, and confequently the Reverie of the Englije) to fhut 
out, to keep from, to hinder. 

Depa’npen [debardbatas, L.] having his Beard cut or pulled 
off. 

To Dena’nx [of debarquer, F. sharcare, 1.} to dilembark, 

Dena’aren [of dedarre, F.} hindered or kept from, 

To Dena'se [addaifer, F. abbafare, It.] to bring down, to 
humble; allo to difparage 5 alfo to make coin of a Metal mia’d 
with a Bafer or too much Alloy. F 

Depa’semant [abbaifverent, F.) a being brought low, 

Depa’TaBLe [of debate, F.} that may be dilputed. 

Desa’te [débat, F.) difpute s alfo quarrel, ttrife 

To Desate [ dedatre, F. debatir, Sp] wo difpute, to argue 
deliberately on a Matter. ; 

Desa’rerut, contentious, &r. 

Drsav'cu [debauche, F.] riotoufnels, banquetting, drun- 
kennels, 

To Desav'cu [ debaueber, Fr.] to corrupt a Perfon's 
Manners; allo to mar or fpoils allo to feduce and vitiate a 
Woman. ‘ ' 

Denau’enery [ dedauche, F.] diforder, incontinency, re- 
veliing, drunkennels, licentioufnefs. 

Devau’cnen (debavebi, F.] lewd, incontinent. 

A Denaucue'é [eedauché, P.] a riotous Perfon, 

Desetta’rion; an Overcoming or Bringing under by 
War, L. 

De pene esse [Law Phrase] as totake a Thing de dene 
eff, i. ¢. take it or allow of it for the Prefent, till the Adair 
frail come to be more fully, debated and examined, and then 
to fland or fall according to the Merit of the Thing in its own 
Nature. 

Dese’nture, a Bill drawn upon the Publick, or a Kind 
of Writing in the Nature of a Bond, to charge the Com- 
mon Wealth to fecure the Soldier, Seaman, Creditor or his 
Affgns, the Sum due, upon Auditing the Accounts of his 
Arrears. 
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Dene’stune [in the Excheguer and King’s Hinje} 2 
Writing given to the Servants for the Payment of their Was 
ges, Se. * 

Desentune [in Trafick] is the Allowance of Cuflom paid 
inward, which a Merchant draws back upon the exportation of 
the Goods which were before imported. 

De'aur [be cweth) a Term uled of chat which remains un- 
paid, after an Account has been ftated. 

Desst end Sovet, a Writ of Right, as if a Man fue for any 


Thing, which is now denied, and hath been enjoyed by himiclf 
and his Anceftors before him, L. 

Dear've (dedilis,L.] weak, feeble. 

To Desr'titate [dedsliter, F. dedilitare, Mt. debilisdr, Spe 
of drdilitaturt, L.] to weaken. 

Effential Der'urvies of a Planet [with Afrofogers] are when 
a Planet isin its petriment, Fall or Peregrine. 

Accidental Destuivies ofa Planet [with Afrologers) are 
when a Planct is in the €th, 8th or‘12th Houics; or Com- 
bult, &e. fo that by each of thele Circumilances it is fhid to 
Le more or lefs afflicted, and to bave fo many, or fo few de- 
bilities. 

Deat'iitupe [webilituds, L.[ debility, weaknefs. 

Density [debilis, Fe debiltd, Wt. debiliddd, Sp. of debili- 
tas, L.] Feebleneis, Infirmity, weaknefs. , 

Dearnurty [with Payetans) a Weaknefs that proceeds 
from Swooning, Fainting, Hunger, or fome other Indilpolitions 
or it is a Relaxation of the Solids, which induces Weaknels and 
Fainting. 

Deeiro, a Writ where a Man owes another a Sum of Mo- 
ney for Goods Sold, L, 

Denoi'st ; [ probably of debaucké, F. ) debauched, lewd, 

Desory’st§ riotous. 

Desot’stness, debauchednels, Ec. 

Desornat'r [ dedonnaire, F.] courteous, affable, good-na- 
tured, of a fprightly Air. 

Desonnareity 2 [dedonnaireté, F.) good Humour, Cour- 

DiBoNnNat’Rness tevufnets, Affability, Ge. 

Derosne’e [dedaneeé,F.] a debauched, ditlolute Perfon, a 
lewd Wretch, a loote Liver. 

Desxur'sen [in Heraléry] imports the grievous reftraint of 
any animal, who is debarred ot its natural freedom by any of the 
ordinarics being laid over it. 

Dent [dette, F. dedito, It. aéuda, Sp. divida, Port. of debi- 
tum, L.J that which is due from one Man to another. 

Out of Desr our of Danger. 
Gr. ‘Fudaiuey 6 undiv cgeaor. (Happy he that owes nothing.) 
L. Felix gui wibil dedet. HG, Choi Dem Der nubs thule 
big ui. (Happy is he who is out of pebt.) or, Ohue Borgen, 
ohne Sorgen. (No pebts, no Sorrow.) ‘The Ifasians fay as 
we: Chi nox deve niente, 2 fuor di Pericola. 

Dist may properly be reprefented by a Man in a melancho- 
ly Poliure, having a Prijon in View 5 a green Hat or Cap on his 
Head. alluding to the Cuflom of fome Countries where Bank- 
rupts are oblig’d to wear fachs in a tatter'd Garment, as a Sign 
all Credit is loft with him; a Scourge in his Hand, becaufe in 
Rome pebtors where whip'd; at his Feet a Hare, as an Em- 
blem of Timoroufnefs, becaufe the pebtor is always in Fear of 
meeting his Creditors or a Serjeant, 

Desr [in Lew) is a writ that lies upon default of payment o£ 
a fum of money due. 

De'stor [debiteur, F. deditore, Tt. deudir, Sp. devedor, 
Port. of deditor, L.j one who is indebted to another. 

Desvutri'rion, a Bubbling or Boiling over, L. 

Decacu’MinaTeD [ decacuminatus, L. ] having the Tops 
lopped off. 

Decape [L.andF. decada, Sp. Sexadi, Gr.) the Number 
of ten, as the Decades of Livy, i, ¢. the ten Books of his Hif- 
ftory. 

Dickexece Moat F. decadéncia, Sp. decidentia, of 
decidere, Le to fall Gown] a falling down, decay, ruin. 

De‘cacon [decagone,F. decagono, lt. dtxdyer®, of Size 
ten, and yore. Gr. acorner.] 

De'cacon [with Geometricians]a Figure of ten Sides, or Po- 
lygon forming ten Angles. 

Regular Decacon [ in Fortification] a fortified Town that 
has ten Sides and as many Angles, or ten Baltions; the Angles 
of which are all equal one to another. 

De'caLocus [F. deralsgo,It.and Sp. decalogus, Le Sendre- 
>™, of déxa ten, and AsyG a Word J the ten Commande- 
ments. 

Deca’MERON [d'exduortor, of dine and uigss aPart] 2 
Volume of Writing divided into ten Books. 

DrcaMERoNe pr Boccaccio, Jta/. The Novels of Bor- 
caccio, divided into ten Books. 

To Deca’ [decamper,F. defcampar, Sp.] to go from, to 
break up the Camp; to march off from an Encampment. 

Deca’mpMent [decampement, F.) a marching from or break- 
ing up a camp. 

Da'casatTg 
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Decamenss [of Sixa ten, and ipS, Gr. part] a tenth 
art. 
® De'canaTE? [in Afrolegy] is ten degrees attributed to fome 


Decu’ry planet in which, when it is, it is faid to have 
one dignity. 

To Be cae [decantare, L.] to pour liquor off from the lees 
or dregs. 


Decanta'rion [with CAymi/fs) the pouring the clear part 
of any liquor by gentle inclination, fo that it may be without 
any iediment or dregs. : 

Deca‘nrer, a flint bottle to hold wine, beer, Gc. to be 
poured out into a drinking-glats. ; ; 

Deca vittaten [decapiilatu:, L.) having the hair pulled or 
fallen off. 

To Deca’piraTe 
L.} to take off the hea 

Decarire’ (in Hera/ary) fignifies chat the beaft has the head 
cut off {mooth, and is different erazed, which is when the 
head is as it were torn off, leaving che neck ragged, F. 

To Deca’putate [decapulatum, L.] to empty or pour out 
of one thin, into another, i 

Deca’sticx [of d'éxe ten and six a verfe) an epigram or 
ftanza confifting of ten veries. ’ 

Deca’stxLe [decaffylus, L. of dexdsvaG, Gr.) that has 
ten pillars. ; ; 

Decato'rtioma [with Phyfcians} a medicine made of ten 
ingredients. 

eca’y [decadence, FP. decadenza, It.] wafting, ruinous ftate. 

To Decay (dechesir, F. dicadere, It. of decidere, L.) to fail, 
to fall to ruin, to grow worles alfo to wither. ; 

To Decea'se [diceder, F. decedere, L.] to die a natural 
death. 

A Decease [décés, F. of decefus, L.] a natural death. 

Decea’sep [decedé, F. em oe L.] dead. 

Dece'vent [decedens, L.] departing, going away. ; 

Decei't [deception, F. deceptio, L.) a deceit, alubtle, wily 
fhift. 

Decerr was hieroglyphically defcrib'd by the ancients, by a 
man of an hideous alpect, cloath'd with a goat's skins from the 
middie downwards, inftead of thighs and legs, ferpenut's tails; 
holding in one hand fifh-hooks, and in the other a net with a hth 
in it. At his feet, on one fide a moufe-trap baited, and on the 
other a panther, holding his head between his legs, and fhew- 
ing only his beautitul skin, to entice other beaits to come near 
him. 

Decer’trut [of decipere, L, and fu//] not according to ap- 

rance 

Decettrutty, deceivingly, fraudulently. A 

Decet’rrunness [of deceptic, L.] falfe dealing, deceiving, 


a a F. decapitare, It. decapitatum, 


¢. 

Decer'vaare, [deceptilis, L.] ealy to be, or that may be 
deceived. 

Decet’vasteness (of deceptilis, L.] deceitful quality. &c. 

To Decgi've [decigere, Le decevoir, F.] to beguile, to im- 
pofe upon, to cheat or cozen. 

aE a Wan veceive me once, Shame on him; Bur if he 
“PECEIVE me twice, Shame on me. 

if J truft a man again who has deceiv'd me once before, the 
blame as well as fhame is mine. Some profanely add to this 
proverb : But if be deceive me thrice, the D--—-I take us bth. 

Decerven [with Horsemen) a horfe is faid to be deceived 
upon a demivolt of one or two treads; when working, as for in- 
ftance, to the right, and not having yet finithed above half the 
demivolt, he’s prefs‘d one time or motion forwards with the in- 
ner leg, and then is put to a reprife upon the left, in the fame 
caden 


ce. 

December (décembre, F. and It. deciembre, Sp. dezem- 
bro, Port. december, L. of decem, L. ten} fo calied vecaufe it is 
the tenth month from March, when che Romans began their year. 

December [Hieroglspbically]) was reyrelentcd by a man 
with a horrid afpect, clad ina thagged rug; with three or four 
night-caps upon his head, and over them a Turdijd turbant : his 
note red, and beard hung with icicles ; at his back a bundle of 
holly and ivy, bh ing. in furred mittins, a goat. 

Dece’MPEDAL py, ha L.} ten fect long. 

DecemM Taces [Law Term] a fupply of ten men impannelled 
upon a jury, in the room of others; who did not appear, or 
who were challenged as not indifferent perfons, ZL, 

Dece’mMvirat Laws, the laws of the 12 tables. 

Dece’MvigatTe, the office of the Decemviri. 

Dece’Mvtni [among the Romans] ten magiftrates cleéted to 

ern the co:mmon-wealth, inftead of confuls; thefe had an ab- 

erate power; but abufing it, they were banifhed, and their ef- 
tates confifcated, L. 

Dece’Nwiat (decennio, It. decennalis, L.) belonging to, or 
thar lafts tem years, 

Decenna’tia Feffa, feltivals which the Romas emperors 
held every tenth year of their reign, with facrifices, games, lar- 
geiles to the people, &'r. 
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Decennova’Lis circulus. See Cycle. 

. say a [Ps decente, Sp. of decens, L.] becorning, befeetti« 
ing, F. 

De'centness? [decence, F. decenza, It. decéncia, Sp. of de* 

De'cency centia, L.] comelinefs; feemlineis. 

Decency is iconolugically deftrb'd by a comely youth, be- 
caule decency isthe ornament of lite, cloth’d with a lion's skin; 
as an emblem of flrength of mind, a requifite necefiary for thofe 
who will obferve an exaét decorum in ‘i their ations. In his 
hand a fprig of amaranthus, and on his head a chaplet of the fame; 
to denote continuance, becaule it never withers. On his right 
foot a buskin, and on his left a fandal, to denote decency in be- 
haviour or drefs ; the firft telong'd to perions of the fuperiour; 
the latter to thofe of the molt inferiour rank. 

Decentry, becomingly, beitemingly. 

Dece prince [deceptivilis, L.) caiy to be deceived. 

Dece’ption [F. ot deceptis, L.) beguiling, deceiving, de- 
ceit, fraud. . 

Decerrro'ne, a writ lying againft a man, who deceitfully 
does any thing in the name of another, for one who teceives da= 
a or hurt thereby. 

ece Prive (deceptions, L.] deceiving, deceitful: 

Decerrory [deceptorivs, L.) deceitful, 

Dacerrune (deceptura, L.) traud, deceits 

Dsce’aer (dccerptut, L.) cropped off. 

Dece‘nprisce (of decerpere, L.} that may be cropped off. 

Dece’rrrion, a plucking or croppinig off, L- 

Diceata’rion, a contending or itriving for, L. 

Decession [aecejio, L.) a departing or going away. 

To Desci'pe (decider, F. decidir, Sp. desidere, It. and L.Jto 
conclude an affair or bufinels, to bring it to iliue § to agree or 
make up a ditlerence. 

Decipence [decidentia, L.) a failing down, off, or away 3 
alfo a tendency to any dittemper. 

Dect’puous [dectduas, L.) apt or ready to falls a term ufed 
of flowers and feeds in plants. : 

Dect puousness (of decedius,L.) aptnels to fall. 

Dicits tantum [in Law) i. ¢. teri times 4s much. A writ 
lying againit a juror, (who has been bribed to give his verdiéd) 
jor the recovery of ten times as much as he took. 

Decw're [with dtromemers) a new aipeck invented by Kepler 
when two plancts are diltant 36 degrees. 

De'cimar [of decime, L. tenths) of or confitting of ten or 
tenth parts 

Decimar Arithmetick, an art treating of fraétions, whofe 
denominators are in a decuple, continued geometrical progref- 
fion, as 10, 100, 1000, &*, ; 

Decimat Fradion, isa fraétion which has for its denoming- 
tor a with acypher, or cyphers annexed, as 
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DectMat Chain [for Surceying} a chain divided decimally, 
or into an hundred equal parts, marks being put at every ten, 
for meafuring of lands. 

Dicimat Scales, flat rules or feales divided decimally. 

To pecimats [decimer, F. decimare, It. and L.) to punith 
Or tax every tentipgerion, alfo to lay or take tithes. 

Decima'rion [F. decimazione, it. of decimatic, L.] (among 
the Romans) a taking every tenth foldi¢r by lot, and puniti.ing 
him with death, @¢. for an example to the reft; alfo a gather- 
ing of tithes, 

Dect Marion [in the time of the civil wars in Enxg/end } the 
fequeitring the tenth part of a man’s eltate. 

De'cimis Solvendis, Ee. a writ that lay again thofe, who 
had tarmed the priors aliens lands of the king, for the reétor of 
the parith to recover nthes of them. 

Dece'nniers? thofe who hid the jurifittion ovet ten fri- 

De ciners burghs, for keeping the king’s peace, 

To Daci'PHer [dechifrer, PF. deycifrdr, Sp J to find out the 
meaning of a letter. &¢ written in cyphers cr private charac= 
ters 5 alfo to penetrate into the bottom of a difficult affair, 

Dectactna' tion ™ decircinare, .) a drawing a circle 
with a pair of compatles. 

Deci'sion [F. and Sp. decifine, 't. of decife, L] a deter= 
mining or deciding an affair in debate. 

Deci‘sivs 2 [decyif and decijc.re, F. decifies, It. and Sp} 

Deci act deciding, determinirg; fit or able to determine 
acontroverfy or any thing in decate. 

Decisivery. in a decifive manner. 

Dici’siveness [of ‘decifif, F.] decifive property. 

: ag (Du. Dec’, or G.rveck, G.) the covering of a thip’s 
old. 

Decks [in a S4ip) are either frit, fecond or third, begin 
ning from (i loweit upwards. 

Half Decx [ina great Ship] a deck which reaches fromi the 


main malt to the ftern 
Quarter Decks reaches from the fleerage aloft to the maf 
. ‘Spare 


ter's round-howle 
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Spare Deex [ina Ship) is the uppermoft deck of all, that 
Hes sted the linais mait and the millen; and is alfo ealled 
the Orlope. 

To razye a Decx [Sea Term] is to put it up higher. 

To fink a Dec (Sea Term) isto lay it lower. 4 

A Cambering Decx (in a Sdip) a deck rifing higher in the 
middle than at each end 

A Flujo Deew, fore and aft, a deck that lies upon a right 
line, without any fall. . 

: Eh Deck (dec&en, Dx. and G. to cover.) to adorn, trim, or 
et off, 

To Dectat’m ( declamer, F. declamar,Sp. declamare, Teo 
and L.} to make publick {peeches as an orator; to inveigh againit. 

Dectama’tion (PF. declamaciin, Sp. of declamatis, L.) a 
feigned diicourfe or fpeech made in publick, and in the tone and 
manner of an orator, Dec/amation among the Greets was be- 
come the art of {peaking indifferently upon all fubjects, and all 
fides of a queition; a making a thing appear juft that was un- 
juit, and triumphing over the belt and foundelt reafons, L. 

Decra’mMatory [declamatcire, F. declamatorio, It, and Sp. 
of declamatorixs, 1,.] pertaining to a declamation. 

Dectara’tion [F. dichiarazione, It. declaraciin, Sp. of 
éeclaratio, L.] a declaring, fetting forth or thewing 5 alfo a pub- 
lick order or proclamation. 

Decrara’rion [in Law) isa fhewing in writing the com- 
plaint or grief of the plaintiff againft the defendant. 

Decra’rative @ [declaratif,F. dichiarative, Tt. declara- 

Parsee tive, Sp. of declaratieus, L.) ferving or 
tending to declare, L. 

Decra’raBre [declarabilis, L.] that may be declared. 

To Decta'ng [declarer, F. dicbiarare, Ie. diclardr, Sp. of 
declarare, L.) to manitelt, publith or thew ; to make plain or 
known ; alfo to denounce or proclaims alfo to open one’s 
mind or thoughts, to tell. 

Decre‘nsion [ declinatic, L.. declinaifon, F.  declinazione, 
It, dechinaciin, $4 the varying of nouns according to Gram- 
mur. 

Deciexsion [of a Dijzafe] is when the diltemper being 
come to its height, fenfibly ahaces. 

Decrension [in Mensers] a growing loofer in manners, a 
corruption of morals. 

Dicrina'tion [declinaifon, F. dectimazione, It. declinacitn, 
Sp. of degéinatio, 15 a bowing down; a decaying ; a decli- 
hing. 

North or South Dectination of any Star or Part of Hea- 
ven Site Ajironomers] is the dillance of the Star, Ge. from 
the seer accordingly as it declines Northwards or South- 
wards. 

Trae or Resl Dectination of @ Planet [with Affron.] is 
the diftance of its true place from the Equator. 

DECLINATION apparent pr hate is the diftance of the 
apparent place of a planet from the Equator. 

Circle of Decttnation ( Aifromsmy) a great circle of the 
{phere, pafling thorough the poles of the world. 

Parallax of Dectination ( Afron. ) isan arch of the 
circle of declination, whereby the parallax of the altitude in- 
creales or diminifhes the declination of the far. 

RefraBion of the Decuination [ Afromomy] an arch of 
the circle ofthe Declination, whereby the Declination of a {tar is 
increaicd or diminifh’d by means of the refraétion. 

Deciination [of the Sun] is the diltance of the parallel to 
the Equator, which the Sun runs any day from the Equator, 
and oa a globe this diftance is marked onthe meridian. 

Decutwation of the Mariners Compas, is the variation of 
it from the true meridian of any place. 

Decutnation of a Wal/or Plane [in Dialling) is an arch 
of the horizon, comprehended either between the plane and the 
trite vertical circle, if it be accounted from Ea/? to We/? ; or 
elfe between the meridian of the plane, if it be accounted from 
North to South, 

Dectina‘tor, a mathematical inftrument for taking the de- 
clination of the ftars. 

Decti'nNatory, a box fill'd with a compafs and needle 
for taking the declination of walls, &¥¢. for placing of Sun dials. 

To Decui'ne [declinare, It. and L. decliner, Fe. declinir, 
Sp] to bow down, toavoid or fhun, to refule, to decay or 
abate, 

Decut’wino [declinens,L. ] leaning or bowing downwards or 
moving from. 

Decui’nine Dial, one whofe plane does not fall directly 
under any of the four cardinal points of the heaven. 

Dectr'vis Mujculus (with Anatomijis) a large mufcle of the 
belly, which takes its rife from the lower edge of the 6th, 7th, 
and 8th ribs. &¢, and defcends obliquely trom the /erratus in- 
Sericr poftiews, and is inferted into the Linea alba, and the Os 
Pubis, or Share Bone, L. 

Ducti'viry (decéivitar, L.} fteepnefs, downwards, 

Decui'vous [declivis, L.) fheep, downwards. 

Dsco’cr (derseurs, L.) to feeth or boil well, 
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Deco’ctinre {decePibilis, L.) eafy to be fedden. 

Deco’ction [F. decociin, Sp. decoxtone, It. of decodio, 
a boiling or feething ; alfo a medicinal liquor or diet-drink 
of herbs, roots, Ge. boiled, 

Deco'crive [decsétiows, L.J eafily fodden. 

Deco’etuns (decofura, L.) adecottion, a broth or liquor 
wherein things have been boiled. 

Decoration {dicollazione, It. decolaziin, Sp. of decollm 
tio, L.] a cutting off the head, a beheading. 

Decorora‘tion, attaining or marring the colour, Z. 

Decompo'stre 2 (decormpo/itunn, L. decompuj?, F.) a word 

De’compounn§ compoicd of more than two words, as 
Inditpofition. 

Decomro'’strg _ Pharmacy] is when a phyfical com- 
polition is increafed or augmented in the number of Ingre- 
dicnis. 

Decompost’rion [with Apethecarie:] is the redu@ion of 
| body into the parts or principles that it is compofed or con- 

its of. 

Deco’ramenr [decoramentum, L.J an ornament, an adorn. 


L: 
salt 


ing. 
- De’corate (decorer, F. decordr, Sp. decorare, Tt. and L.) 
to adorn, to beautify. 

aneenerse ( decoratus,L. décaré, Fr. ). beautified, adore 
ned. 

Decora'tion (P. decaraciene, It. of decoratia, L.) an adorn: 
ing, Ornament or imbellifhment. : 

Decora’tions (with Archite#s) ornaments in churches or 
other publick Edifices, or thofe things that inrich a building, 
triumphant arch, &'¢. alfo the fcenes of theatres. 

De'corous? [diorso, It. of decoresus, LJ) fair and lovely, 

Decoro'se § beauritul, graceful, comely. 

Decortica TION, the pulling off the outward bark of trees; 
alfo the pulling or unhusking of roots, &¥e L. 

Decorum [decors, It. and Sp.] that decency, good order, 
or good grace, which it becomes every man to oblerve in all his 
a¢tions, 

Decorum [in Arcditefare) is the faiting and proportionin 
all the parts ofa building, fo as will belt become the fituation an 
idelign, i. ¢. different proipetts are to be chofen for feveral parts 
of a building, according to the nature of the place, &c. and 
there mult be different difpofitions and proportions for a palace 
to thatof achurch. 

Decourte’ [in Heraldry) fignifies uncoupled, 7. ¢. parted or 
fevered, as a Chevron deccupie, isa chevron that wants fo much 
of it toward the point, that the two ends ftand at a diflance one 
fromanother, being parted and uncoupled. F. 

Deco’urs [in Heraldry] tcc Decrement, 

DEcRrE’ssant 

To Decoy [prob. of koop, Dw. a Cage} to allure, entice or 
draw in. 

A Decoy, a place made fit for catching of wild fowl, alfo 
a lure, allurement or wheedle, 

A Decoy puck, a duck which flies abroad, and decoys 
others into the place where they become a prey. 

To Decrease [decroitre, F. dejerecér, Sp. decrefcere, LJ 
to grow leis, to decay. 

A Decrea’se [decrementum, L. decroifement, ¥ ] a growing 
lefs ; alfo the wane of the moon. 

Decrea’tion. a depriving of Being; an annihilation of 
what has been created, 

‘To Decree (eros, L. F. decretar, Sp. decretare, [t. des 
eretam, Sup. of decernere, L.) to appoint or ordain, alfo to de- 
termine or relolve, 

A Decrae [decretum, L. decret,F. decreto, Vt. and Sp.) an 
order or itatute, a purpole or refolution. 


Decree's a volume of the Canon Law, collected by 
Decae'rars§ Gratien, a monk of the order of St. Beme- 
aiff. 


De'cremenr [decrementum, L.] decreafe or walte. 

Decrement [in Biszonry) is us'd to fignify the wane of 
the moon, from the full to the new, and then faces to the left 
fide of the efcutcheon. 

Da’crement {in the Univerfties] fees paid by the fcholars 
for damaging or {poiling any thing ufed by them. 

Decre’Pip [«ecrepit, F. deerepito, It. and Sp. decrepitas, L.J 
worn out with age, fo as to walk ftooping, &c. 

To Decre’pitate [of de and creprtatum, L.] to reduce 
to powder, to make a crackling noife. 

Decreritra’tion [with Chymifs) the crackling noife which 
arifes from falt being thrown into an enlarged carthen pot, when 
it has been heated red hot over the fire. 

Decra’scenr [ decrefcens, L. ] decreafing, growing lef, 
wearing away. 

Decre'ssant? [in Heraldry] the wane or decreafe of the 

De'crement§ moon. 

Decre'tar [decretalis, L.] of or pertaining to decrees. 

Decrerar [F. decretale, It. and Sp. of ‘decretasis, LJ a 

refgript 
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re(cript or Jeter of a pope, wherehy fame point or queftion in 
the ecclefiattical law is folved or determined. : 

Deers’tats [deeretales, F. and Sp. decretali, Ut.) the fe- 
cond of the three volumes of the canon law; which contains 
the decretal epittles of popes, from dlexander Il, to Gregory 
IX; alfoa ttile given to the letrersof popes. 

Decee’rory [deeretsriss, L.] ferving to decree, or abfolute- 
ly to decide. ; _ 

A De’cretory [decretor iv; L.) a definitive fentence. 

Decausra Tron, an uncruiiing or taking away the ont- 
mott crult of any thing, ZB. 

To Decry’ [decricr, F.] to cry down, to fpeak ill of. 

Decu'morrure [ of decurbere, L. to lie down) a lying 
down ; 4 being feized witha difeafe fo as to be forced to take 

he bed. 
as Des mpituRe [with Affrslegers] afcheme of the heavens 
eretted for the moment the difeate invades, or confines a perfon 
to his bed, chamber, &¢, by which figure they pretend to find 
out the nature of the diléafe, the parts aflitted, the prognoiticks 
of recovery or death. ; ; 

Drcumatrure [with Phyfcians] is when adifeafe has feized 
a man ( violently, that he is conttrained to take to his bed. 

Decurera’tion, a decanting or pouring off the clear part 
of any liquor, by inclination or hoon the veffel to one lide, 
fo that the liquor may not have any dregs or fettlement. 

Decu'pre [decuplo, It. decuplex, L | ten-fold. 

Decu'rio boot the Romans] the chief or commander of a 
decury, both in the army and in the college, or aflembly of the 
people, L. . : 

Dacurio Municipalis, a {enator in the Reman colonies. 

Decu’rsiox, a running down, a courle, L. 

Decurta’tTion, the cutting or making fhort, L. 

De‘cury, [decuria,L.) ten perfons under one commander of 
chief. 

Decussa’rion, a cutting a-crofs, orin the form of a letter 
X or ttar-wile. : 

Decussa’tion [in Optics] the crofling of any two lines, 
rays, &S'¢. whence they meet in a point, and then proceed apart 
from one another. ; 

Decusso’rtum [with Swrgeom] an infrument with which 
the skin called Dura Mater being prefs'd upwards is joined to the 
skull, fo that the corrupt matter gathered between the feull 
and the Dura Mater, may be let out by a hole made with a 
trepan, L. cae 

Be DALE’AN [ of Dardalus,L. ] perplexed, intricate; alfo 
artificial. 

To Decypuer. See Decipher. 

Depna NNA —— of pep an att, and banna, Sax. 
murder] an aétual committing of murder or man-flaughter. 

Deps’coraten [dedeccratus,L.] difionoured, ditgraced. 

Depvecora'rion, adilyracing, Ge. L, \ 

tae mh [dedecorsjvs, L.} full of fhame and difhonefty. 

epe’corous [ dedecorus, L.] uncomely, unfeemly, dil 
honett. 

De'o: (i. ¢. Lhave given) a warranty in law to the feofice 
and his heirs. 

To De'picate [dedier, F. dedicere, Tt. dedicdr, Sp. de- 
dicatum, L.) to confecratc, devote, or fet apart for holy ule, allo 
to addrefs a book to fome perfon of worth or merit. 

Depica’tTion (dedicate, F. dedicazione, It. dedicacion, Sp. 
of dedicatio, L-] the att of dedicating, 

Depicarion Day, the feflival of the dedicition of a church, 
anciently obferved in every parifh with folemnity and good 
cheer ; molt of the ancient annual fairs were kept on that day, 
and firft arofe from the concourfe of people on the forementioned 
occafions. 

" Dewica'tory [dedicatsire, F. dedicatcrio, It, and Sp, of 
dedicatorius, L_) of or pertaining to a dedication, 

Deptcwa’tion, a disdaining or contemning, L. 

De‘piMmus Potefater [i ¢. we have given power] a writ by 
which commiflion is given tu a private man for {pceding of fome 
at before a judge or in court, which is ulually gronted when the 

rty concerned is fo weak that he cannot travel, and is the 
tome the civilians call de/egatio, L. 

De DEONERANDO fro rate portione, a writ lying where a 
man has been dittrained for rent, which ought to have been paid 

others proportionably. 

Dept‘T10N, a furrendring or delivering up a place befie 

, Le 
fe piti’rious (dedititivs, L.) yielding or delivering himéelf 
wp into the power of another. 

To Depu'ce [éeduire, F. dedurre, It. deductr,Sp. of de- 
dacert, L.] to draw or lead away one thing from another, to 
in 


fer. 
Deou'cisxe (deducibilis, L.) that may be deduced or inferred 
from. 
‘ Deovu’cistensss [of deducibilis, L.] capablenefs of being 
deduced. 
Denou‘crice [ardudili:, L.) eafy to be deducted. 
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‘To Denver [ dedvire, F: deduftum, L. Sup.) to fubtra& oF 
tase away trom, to leflen. 

Deou'crion [F. deduzione, It. deduced, Sp. of deduéio; 
L.] a dedutting ; alfoa conclufion, confequence or inference. 

Deo [owo, Sux. daet, Dv. that, G.} an action or thing. 

To rake the cll for the Deep. 
H. G, Den cilen fur be That annehmen. 

To accept of a man's defire or will to do what is not in hi¢ 
power, which, if it be fincere, every one ought todo; as well 
becaufe it is al] the fupream Being requires of us, as in confidera- 
ticn of the unresfonablenefs of requiring Impoihibilitics. 

Deevs [in Com. Lace) writings which contain the ef2& of a 
contract or agreement berween mman and man. 

Deen indented (in Lotz] an Undenture, a writing cut into 
dents or notches on the top or fide, which confits of two or 
more parts; and in which is expretica that the parties concer- 
ned, have interchangeably or feverally fet their hands and feals to 
every part of it, 

Deep Polt is a fingle plain deed unindented, fliewin 

Pulled Dien § that only onc of the parties has put his fecal 
and feal to it, for the purpotes therein mentioned. 

To Dee [reman, Sax.) to judge, to think, to fuppole. 

Dee msters? a fort of judges in the (fe of Man, elected 

De mstirs § from among the inhabitants, who decide all 
controverfics, without any proceis, writing or charge. 

Deer [prop, piop, or vyp, Sax. iep, Dx. orep, L. GC. 
tick, H.G, Dpb, Dex, Biup, Sa. and Gizd.] that has depth; 
alfo high, great; allo cunning, fecrets allo difficult. 

Deer Sea Lead, the lead which is hung at a deep fea line 
to fink it down; at the bettom of which is a coat of white 
tallow, to bring up gravel, fhells, and, &'c. to know the ditie- 
rence of the grouud. 

Deep Sea Line [with Sailers} a final) line, with which they 
found, to find ground in deep wacers, that they may know the 
coalt they approach without the fight of land. 

Jo Derren, to make deep. 

rill Giarceg are the peerssr. 
H. G. @ulle Gaile Gaben vie niKGe Griinde, 

They that talk leat have generally the moit knowledge. 
- reverie in Empty Vegicls mate the dowd? Sound, 

mpty. 

be EPLY, profoundly, greatly. 
Dir'pNess [peopneyye, Sax ) depth. : 
A Desgx [ocon,Sex. ater, Du. riner,C. Diur, Dan. and 


Sce 
under 


‘Su.J all which fignify in general a wild bealt of any fort.Ja 


wild beall of the chace, ; 
Deer-Fold, a fold or park for der. 
Deer-Hays, machines for catching deer. 
Dee'sis [Senges, Gr.) a beleeching or entrestinz. 
Deests [with Réetorivians] a figure frequently wed in erato- 


“Ty or poctry, ott occalion cither of earneit intreaty or calling to 


Witnels, as, Lytia, dic, per omues te Deos oro. 

De esse Nvo guittum de telonio, Xe. awrit lying for thofe 
that are by privilege freed from the payment ot cull. 

De exrensis Militum. a writ Chat requires the theriffs to les 
vy fo much per diem for the expences of the knight of the thirey 
during the time he ferves in parliament, L. 

De exrensis Civium, &¢. a writ to levy two hillingsa day 
of every citizen and burgels, ZL. 

To Dera‘ce [effacer, F.] to mir or (poils to blot out: 

De racro, actually, really, in very deed, L, 

Derart (in Heraddry) a vealt whoie heid is cutoff fmooth, F 

Dera'cLiance, a deteet or fuling, # 

Deratcatton [ in Gardening ] a pruning or cutting of 
vines or other trees, £. 

Deratca’rion, a deduction or abating in accounts, 

To Dera’ix [falguer, F. difeleare, t, defaledr, Sp. of 
éefalcare,L.) to cut off. to debate or deduct. 

Derama’tion [ @iffarration, F. digfamazione, It. difara- 
citn, Sp. of defamatio, L.} Mander calumny. 

DEFAMATION Was repreiented by the ancients in painting and 
fculpture, by a hagged, deformed woman, fitting with her 
mouth open, a black crape on her he.d, with which flie co+ 
ver'd forme part of her face. Her tarter'd garment was embroi- 
dered with tongues of ferpents, About her neck hung a rope 
with a curry comb at the end of it. In her right hand the held 
a knife, and in her left an over-grown moute, 

Dira matory ([diffamateire, F. diffamaperio, It. disfarrati- 
rio, Sp.) flanderous. abutive. 

To Dara'me [diffamer, F. diffamare, It. disfamar, Sp. of 
difamare, L.} to backbite or {peak evil of, to flander, to dif- 
credit. 

Dera tTicasts [defatigabilis, L.) that may be tired or made 
weary. 

Devasieciiaee [of defatigabilis, L.} aptnefs to be tired. 

To Dera’ricate [<fatigatum, L.} to weary, to tire. 

Derarica’tTion, fatigue, wearinels, LZ, : 

Devau'tt [defaut, PF. difalta, Ie. deféte, Sp. of faute, FJ 
defect, want, a Haw, an imperloction. 

Te 
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To Drrautt [defaxt of faute, F.] to render a perfon lisble 
to fome forfeit, fine, amercement or punifhment, by omitting 
todo fomething enjoyn'd, or committing fomething forbid. 

Derauxr {in ¢omeon Lazo] an offence in omitting to do 
what ought to be done. ; : 

Derea’sance Soe Laz] is a condition which relates to a 

Derer'sance eed, as an obligation, recognizance or fta- 
tue, which when it has been oT the obligator or re- 
cognifor, the att is difabled an id, as if it had never 
been done. 

There is this difference between a provi 
deed, anda defeafunce, that the former is annexed or interted in 
the deed or grant; buta defeafance is commonly a deed by ittclf. 

To Derea’t [dcfuire, F.] to beat, to rout an army } alio 
to difsppoint a perfon ; to fruitrate, to make void. 

A Derear [4efaite, F.] an entire overthrow or flaughter of 
foldiers. 

Dereca’tion [defercatio, L.] a purging from dregs, a re- 
finin 

Te De'rec ate [defecatum, L.] to clear from dregs. 

Dere'ct [difuwt, F. defetto, Ite defccto, Sp. of defecus, L.-J 
blemith, failing, imperfection, want. 

Few Ben are fenfible of their on Derects 

L. Swws ewigue Crepitas bene olet, (Every Man's own F--rt 
has a good Savour.) We eafily find fome excule or pretext to 
glofs over our own frailtics, if we are fenfible of them; but how 
many are there, who neither are, nor will be convinc'd the 
have any : but overlook their own, while they are bufy at find- 
ing out and carping at thote of their Neighbours ! 

EFE'CTION fk. of defeétio, L.) a failings alfo a revolving 
or falling off from either the itate or church. 

Dere’ctive [defeiti/, F. difettivo, Ie. defetwafo, Sp. of de- 
SeAivus, L.) fullof detects. faults, im rledt. 

Devr'ctiveness [of defetiews, L. defeAtuofité, F.) faultinefs 
imperfection. 

gre'ctive Nowas (with Gram] are fach as want either a 
number, a particular cale, or are indeclinable. 
Derectrive Verb [with Gram.] a verb which has not all its 


en 


ifs or a condition in 


tenles. 

Dere'nce [defenje, PF. difenfione, Ie. defenfa, Sp. defenfo, 
= guard or protection, fupport or props a maintaining, up- 
holding, juftitying, F. 

Derence [in Mid, Af-) oppofition, refiltance. 

Line of Duvence Fichant (in Fortif.] isa right line drawn 
from the point or vertex of the baltion to the concourfe of the 
oppofite Aank with the Courtine. 

Line of Derence Rafant (in Fortif.] is the face of the ba- 
ftion continued to the Courtine. 

Derence (in Lew) that reply which the defendant ought to 
make immediately after the count or declaration is produced, 
and then to proceed either in his plea or to impar/e, 

Ders'nce, protection, countenance, vindication, F. 

Drrense is properly reprefented in painting and fculpture by 
the Goddefs Mixerew, confider'd in her double capacity, either 
as Goddels of arms or art, both being neceflary to defence; in 
compleat armour and a fword in her right hand, to fhew that de- 
fence has occafion to aét upon the offentive fometimes as well as 
upon the defenfive ; a fhicld in her left hand, as an emblem of 
protection, and at her feet a hedge-hog, as her general fymbol, 
becaufe that creature, when in danger, rolls it-felf up in its 
prickly skin and bids defiance. 

Dere’xceLess. not having any defence. 

Dert’xces (in Heraldry) are the weapons of any bealt, as 
the horns of a ftag, the paws of a lion, the tusks of a wild 
boar, &r. 

Derences (in Fortification) are all thofe works of what 
fort oever, which cover and defend the oppolite poits, as Flanks, 


Parapets &e. 
of Derznct, is to be provided and in 


To bein a Pofture 
readine(s to oppofe an enemy. 

To Dert’xp ( defendre, F. difendere, It. defender, Sp. and 
Port. of defendere, L.) to itandin defence of. to proteét or fu 
port, to uphold or bear out, to affert or maintain 5 alfo to juftity. 

To Dere’xp ( Ant, Stat.) to prohibit or forbid. 

Ders’npasre (of defendere, L. defendre, F.) that may be 


defended. 
Dera’nvanr@ (défendenr, F. difenditore, It. defendidor, Sp.) 
DerenpDER (Com, Law) is he that is fued in an action 


perfonal ; as tenant is one who is fued in an attion real. ; 
Darenps’mus ( Lew Word ) ufed in feoffments, which bin- 
deth the donor and his heirs to defend the donee, if any one goes 
about to lay any fervitude on the thing given, other than is 
contained in the donation. 
Se Deruxps’xpo (i. ¢ in defending him(clf) a term uled 
—_ one kills another is bis etwn defence, which juitifies the 


Dere’noer of the Faith, a title given by Pope Leo X. to 


ur King H, : ven by l ° 
ia Lathe en VIL. on account of his writing againit Mar 
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Dert’xpkne Se { Doomfday Book) to be taxed for a certain 
quantity of land, Z. 

Dere'npere Se per Corpus, te. (Old Law) to offercom- 
bat or duel, as an appeal or trial at law, 

DerenbDeERrs, in ancient times, dignitaries in church and 
flare, whole bufinels was to take care of the prefervation of the 
publick weal, to proteét the poor and helplefs, and ‘inaintain the 
intereft and caufes of the church. . 

Dere’nsa, a park or place fenced in for deer. 

otal ohdabee that may be defended. H! 

EFE NSIBLENESS [of defenfus, L.) capablenefs i 
one: [of defenfus, L.) capa of being 
_ Dere’xsitives [with Surgeons] bandages, plafters, or the 
like, ufed in curing of wounds, to moderate the violence of the 
pain, impreffion of the external air, &3'¢. 

Dere'nsiva, the lords or earls of the marches, the defen- 
ders or wards of the countrys 

Dere'nsive [ defenjif, F. difenfivo, It. defenfive, Sp. J 

Dere'nsivive § that which ferves to defend, proper for de- 


ferice. 

Dert’Nstves [with PAy/fcians, &c.) medicines out. 
_ Dere’xsatives§ wardly applicd, to prevent an inflamma- 
non, 


Derensivety, in one's own defence. 

In Ders’xso [O/d Law Term] any meadow ground laid jn 
for hay; orany part of a wood, where cattle were not futfered 
to run, but were enclofed and fenced up, to fecure the growth 
of the underwood. 

Dere'Nsum Or Lave] any enclofure or fenced ground. 

To Dere’r [differer, F. differire, It. diferir, Sp. of defer- 
re, L.] to delay or put off. 

De'rerencé, fubmifiion, refpett, regard ; alfo condefcenfion, 
compliance, ' 

_ Dererent [with Afronomers] an impginary orb or circle 
in the Pro/emaick fyitem, which is fuppofed as it were to car 
about the body of the planet. It is the fame with Eccestrich 

Dererenrs [with Asatomigs) thole veilels of the body ap- 
pointed for the conveyance of humours from one partto another. 

Direrve scence [of defertc/centia, L.]) a growing cool, 
an abating. 

Derrar't (in Blazcery) is ufed to fignify the head of a 
beaft cut off [mooth, the fame as Decapite, which tee, FB 

Deri’ance [defi of defer, F.] a challenge. 

Dert‘ctency (deficienza, It. of Sfcientia, L.] de- 

Deri‘crentNess § fet, coming fhort, want, failing. 

_ Dervcient [deficsente, It. of deficiens, L.) failing, want- 
ie infolvent. 

_ Derictent Hyperbola, a curve of that denomination, hav- 
in = one afymptote and two hyperbolical legs, running out 
infinitely towards the fides of the aflymptote, but the contrary 
ways- 

Darter wt Numbers Cin Arithmetich ] are numbers, all 
whofe parts added togecher, amount to lefs than the integer, 
whofe parts they are, as 8, whofe parts 1, 2 ond 4 make but 7, 
and fo the parts of 15 make but 15, Ge. 

. To Ders’ts [of de and fulan, Sax.) to pollute or cor] 
rupt; alfo to dawb or ftain, to deAuwer or ravifh. , 
To Deri’te [aefiler, + sflare, It.) to file off, to march 


file by file. 
Derive i (in Military Af cir.) a Mraight, narrow hie or 
Derirerg paffige, through waich a company of horle or 


foot can pafs only in file, by making a {mall front, & 
To Derixs, is to reduce an army to a {mull front, to mazch 
thro’ a narrow place. , 
Derr'ceMent, a defiling or polluting, alfo pollution. 
To Deri’ne [defnir, F. and Sp. defnire, Ii. and L.} t0 de- 
clare or explain, to determine or decide ; allo to appoint. 
De rinite (defini, F. difinite, It. difinide, Sp. defnitus, L.] 
a limited or — 
‘riniteness [ of defiritus,L. defini, PF.) certainty 
mitednefs. C pee esis ae 
Derini'tion (F. difinizions, Ut. difinicion, Sp. of defint- 
tie, Le ) a fhort and plain defcription of a thing, with its natare 
_ | eset pincer 4 rate decifion or determination of an 
: or itis an ex cription, explaining a thing by (piri- 
pie phate eal ption, explaining BOY |P 
Three things are neceflary to make a definition good. 
Peay mult be univerfal, 7. ¢. it matt contain the whole thing 


2. It muft be proper, it muft agree with the thing defined. 

3. It mult be clearer than the thing defined, #. ¢. it ought to 
render the idea more plain and diltinét, and make us (as much as 
can be) to underfland the nature of it, and be ferviceable to us to 
give a reafon of its principal properties. 

Derint’tion [with Logicrans} an unfolding the effence or 
being of a thing, by its kind and difference, , 

Derinition [with Mathemet.] is an explanation of the 
terms or words uled for explaining the thing treated of. 

Dari'nitivs [defnitif, F. deginitioo, It, definitive, Sp. of 

eefinitives 
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@-fnitions, L.) that ferves to define or decide; alfo decifive, po- 
fitive, exprefs. ’ 

Deri’nitivecy, decifively, pofitively. 

Deri’nitiveness [ol defmeif, P. defivitivas, L.) decilive- 
nefs, &¢. 

To Derva’crate [ef sgratum,L.] to inlindle and burn off 
in acrucible, a mixture of dalt or fome mineral body with a ful- 
phurcous one, in order to purify the Salt, or tomake a Regulys 
of a Mineral. ; 

Deriacra’ tion, a burning or confuming with Fire. 

Derre'crion, a bending or bowing down ; alfoa turning 
afide or out of the Way. L, 

Dertecrion * Navigation ) the tending of a Ship from 
her true Courfe, by Reafon of Currents, Ge. which divert or 
turn her out of the right Way. 

Derve’xure [ defexura, L.] a bending down, or turning 
afide or out of the Way. 

Deru‘ection [of the Rays of Light] a bending down- 
wards, a turning afide, a Property different both from Reflection 
and Refraétion, the fame which 1s called Infection by Sur Ljaac 
Newton. 


Derpora’rion? ravifhing; the taking away a Woman's 
Dercow’er inc § Virginity 5 alfo a taking away the Beauty 
of a Thing. 


To Derto’wer [ dsforer, L. F. desflordr, Sp. deflorare, It. 
&? L.) toravith, &e. 

Deriow’exrMentr, a deflowering; alfo the fuffering of 
that act. 

De'rivous [defuus, L.] flowing down, falling, fhedding. 

Dertu'viuM, a flowing down; a falling of as hair, a moul- 
ting, L. 

Dertuvium [among Botanifts ] a difeafe in Trees, where- 
by they lofe their bark. This Diftemper proceeds froma tha 
homour that diffolves the glue, by means of which the bark is 
faftened to the wood; and fometimes it is occafioned by too 
great droughr, L. . 

Deetuxion [ Fluxion, F. Flufione, It. of Defuxto, L. with 
Pbyicians ] a flowing down of humours to any inferior part of 
the body. 

Dero’ncement [in Law] a with-holding Lands or tene- 
ments by force, from the right owner. 

Dero‘’aceur ? [Law Term] one who overcomes and cafts 

Dero’rctaxt @ another out of poffeflion by force, in which 

Dero’rsour refpect it differs from a difleilor, who does 
it without force, 


To Devro'ao [diffarmer, F. difformare, It. of deformare, 
L.] to {poil the form of, to disfigure, to deface. 

* Derorma’rion, a defacing, {poiling the formof, &+ L. 

Dero'RMen, dishgur'd, ugly. 

Dero’rmeptiy, ina disfigur'd, ugly manner. 

Drro’raMity [deformisé, Fe difformitd, Ut. disformi- 

De nat dad, Sp. deformitas, L.) uglinefs, ill-fa- 
vourednels ; a difplealing or painful idea, which is excited in the 
mind on account of fome object that wants that uniformity that 
conttitutes beauty. 

To Derray'p [frauder, F. defraudar, Sp. defraudare, It. and 
L.] to rob or deprive by a wile or trick, to cozen or cheat; alfo 
to deceive or beguile. 

To Derray’ ([defrayer, F.] to difcharge expences, to bear 
the charges. 

Devray’ment [of defrayer, F.] the Payment of Ex- 
pences. 

Derrica’tion, a Rubbing off, L. 

De'rrarpar, the Treafurer of the Revenues of the Turkith 
and Perfian Empires. 

Deru’ner [defunt, F. defunto, Ut. difunto, Sp, of defunfus, 
L.] deceafed, dead. 

Dery’ (defer, F.] to out brave, to challenge. 

Dece’neracy [degeneratio, L.] a being in a degenerate ftate 
and condition. 

To Dece’nerate [degenerer,F. degenerare, It. degenerar, 
Sp. of degentratum, L.] to fall froma more noble to a bafer 
kind ; to grow Worle, to agi 

Diceneratep [{poken of Péants] grown wild. 

Dece'nerateness [ degeneratio, L.] degeneracy, a being 
grown wild, out of kind, &e. 

Decenera’rion [F. degenerazione, It. degeneraciin, Sp. of 
degeneratio, L.] the att of failing or declining from a more per- 

fett or valuable kind or condition toa lefss to deviate from the 
virtue of Anceftors. 

Dece'nerous [degener, L.] degenerated, bale, vile. 

To Dectu'Tinare, to unglue. 

Dectu'tinaten [deg/vtinatus, L.) unglued. 

Dectuti'tion, a fwallowing down ; that aétion in living 
Creatures, by which that which is chew'd in the mouth, or any 
liquor, defcends into the fomach by the motion and contraétion 

the fibres of the gullet, 

De'cmos [of daxrw, Gr. to bite) that gnawing at the 
upper orifice of the ftomach, generally called the heart-burn, 
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To Drcra’pe [degrader, F. degradare, Te. degrade, So 
of deand grads, L.] to puta perion trom his digniry, tu deprive 
him of his office or title. 

Decrava'tion (F. digradarione, Ty of degredatio, L.) a 
degrading, the a€t of depriving or tripping a perion for ever of a 
dignity or degree of honour, te. 

Decrava’tion [among Punters] is the leflening and ren- 
dering confuled the appearance of diltant objeds in a Findship, to 
that they appear there as they would to ancye, placed at a di- 
flance from them. 


Decra’pep [in Heraldry, of gratus, L. a Step] 
as a Crofs degraded is one that has Steps at each End, 
as in the Figure. 





To Decra’vate [ digravatam,L.] to make heavy, to 
burden. 

_ Decric’ [degré, F.) Step; alfo any State or Condition, that 
4s.as it Were alcending and delcending. 

Decree [with dfroromers] is the 360th part of the circum- 
ference of any circles a degree is divided into 60 parts called Mi- 
nutet, and cach Minute into Go parts called Seconds, and fo into 
Toirds, Je, The Space of one degree in the heavens is account. 
ed to anfiver to 60 miles on earth, 

Decres (in Fortification) is a fall part of an arch of a cir- 
cle (the circle containing 340 degrees) which ferves fcr the mea- 
furing the content of the angle, fo an angle is faid to be of to, 
20, 30, 40, $0 or Godegrees, Eee. 

Decree [with Phyjicians, &c.) is the intenfencls or remifne’s 
of any quality hot or cold, in any plant, drug, mineral, or mixt 


y- 

Parodick Decree [in Algebra] is the index or exponent of 
any power; foin numbers, 1. is the parodick degree, or expo- 
nent of the root or fide; 2. of the {quare, 3. of the cube, ée. 

Decrees of Fire [with Chymif's} are accounted four. The 
firlt is the moft gentle heat of all, made only by two or three 
coals; the 2d a degree of heat jult to warm the veld) fenfibly, 
made by four or five coals, and jo that a man may endure his 
hand upon it for fome time; the 3d is when there is heat fuffi- 
cient to make a veffel containing five or fix quarts of water boil 3 
the 4th degree is as great a heat as can poflibly be made in a fur- 
nace: But all thefe degrees of heat admit of fome variations, ac- 
cording to the particular circumflances of the operations, furna- 
ce, velfels, quantity of matter to be heated, &'c. 

Decusta'rion, a talting, a touc't:ng with the lips. 

Deuo'rs, the outfide of a thing, F 

Dsuors [in Fortif.) all forts of teparate out-works, as crown- 
works, half-moons, horn-works, ravelins 3 made for the fecurity 
of a place. 

To Deno’at[debertari, L.] to diffuade, to advile to the con- 


trary, 

De HORTA’TION, a diMuafion, LZ, 

Der'cives [#. ¢. God-killers, F. deitidi, Tt. of Deus and ca- 
des, L.) a title given to the Fews upon account of their killing 
our Saviour, L. 

Detrica’rion, a making aGod of a Perfon. 

Deiro'rm [deiformis, Lj of the Form of God, God-like, 

To Dr'try [deifier, F. of Deus aGod, and facere, to 

ToDe'1F1 f make, L.] to make a God of one. 

To Deje'ct [dejedtum, Sup. L.) to calt down, to afflidt,: to 
fink the fpirits. 

Deye’crep , calt down, afflitted. 

Deje’creowy, after adejected manner. 

Deye’crepness? [ dejettio, L. ] a being calt down, a lows 

Deje’cTion nels of {pirits. 

Deje'crion [with Afrolegers) is faid of the Planets, when in 
their petriment, 7.¢. when they have lott their Force or Influen- 
ce by Reafon of Being in Oppofition to fome other, which check 
and contraét them. 

Dejection [with Payfcians ] the Art of Ejeétin 
cuating the Excrements by means of the periftaltick 
the Guts. 

Dejera‘tion, a Taking a folemn Oath, ZL. 

Det jupicium [f. ¢. the Judgment of God, fo called becaufe 
it was accounted an Appeal to God for the Jullice of a Caule ; 
and that the pecifion was according to the Appointment of divi- 
ne Promife] the old Saxem Manner of Trial by Ordead. 

To Deten [daigner,F. degnare,It. digndr, Sp. dignari, L.) 
to vouchfave kindly, to grant gracioufly or mercifully, 

Detncui'ners [in Dialling] fuch dials as both decline and 
incline, or recline at the fame time. 

To Der’nrecrate Lore L.] to fpoil, to take 
from the whole, to diminith. 

Det'rarous isiperss, of Dews aGod, and paris, to bring 
forth) that beareth or bringeth forth a God. 

Detrnoso’pnists [of dixrvey a Supper, and gogisns, 2 So- 
phifter, Gr.] a Company of wife Men or Philofophers who uled 
to hold pifcourfes at Eating, 2 
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Dats [in fome Fug/jt Morajferies) a Name anciently given 
te the upper Fable. 

De'tsm [icifeve, F. deifna, It. and Sp. of Deut, God, L.] the 
Belief of peiils. ® 

Det'seican [of deite, F. of devs, L.) of neifm or peilts. 

Der'svicatness [ of dejfe, F. of deus, L.] deillical Prin- 
CIPieS. 

De'tsrs { deites, F. deiffe, Ve. deifat, Sp. of devs, L. God] 
a Se¢t among the Chrittians of molt or all penominations, who 
believe there is one God, a Providence, the Immortality of the 
Soul, Virtue and Vice, Rewards and Punifliments 3 but reject 
Revelation, and believe no more than what natural Light ditco- 
verstothem, nor any Article of the Chriltian Religion or any 
other. 

De‘ity [deita, It. deidat, Sp. ] the Nature and Effence of 
God, the Godhead. * 

De'irtes [weitas, LL @:ézne, Gr.) of thefe the Greets hada 
great Number, and alfo the Roruns, of Gods, Goddeiles, and 
demi Gods, even to the Number of feveral Thoufands having a 
peity for every Thing. ‘This Multiplicity of pcities was for the 
Satisfattion of the ignorant People, who could not comprehend 
how one and the fame pcity could be diifuled through all the 
Parts of the Univerfe ; and therefore many Gods were deviled. 
"Ihe Chief of thele were Jopiter the God of Thunder, Juno of 
Riches, Vewss of Beauty, Murs of War, Minerva of W ifdom, 
Apolls of Phyfick, Afererry ot Eloquence Neptune of the Sea, 
Saturn of Time, Bucebus of Wine, Diana of Hunting, Veta of 
Earth, Vidorea of Vittory, Cupid of Love, Nemes of Revenge, 
the Furies of Panifliment, the Parca of nelliny, Fertana of For- 
tune, the Jndigites, the Virtues, to whom were erected Tem- 
ples, as Peace, Concord, &e, the Semones or half Men, Ge, and 
cach God had hia particular Sacrifice ; the Bull to one, the 
Ram to another, &'e to each of thele was afligned his par- 
ticular Birds as the Eagle to Jupiter, the Raven to Apel 
bo, &e. 

They had allo their particular Trees; Fupiter had the Oak, 
and sof/s the Laurel, Ge. 

They had alfo proper Creatures to draw their Chariots 3 as 

upiter, Sal, &c. Hortes, Fans Peacocks, se. 

They had alfo their particular Arms; a3. Ypiter had a Thuon- 
der-bolt, Murs a Sword, Saturna Scythe, Minerva her Lance, 
Mercury his Caduceus, Bucebus his Thyrfus, Hercules his Club, 
and Vulcan his Tongs. 

Deiviri'Le [among School Divines] is a Term ufed to figni- 
fy fomething both divine and human, of dews God, and virilis 
pertaining to Man. 

Dejuca‘rion, an Unycaking, L. 

DeLacera T10N, a tearing in pieces, L. 

DetacryMa‘TION, falling down of the humours, the wa- 
terifhnetis of the eyes, or a Weeping much, L, 

Devacta’TioN, a weaning from the breaft, L, 

Deta’psap [with Phyfeians) a bearing or falling down of 
the womb, of the fundament, guts, &e. 

Deva'ssteve [dedujibilis, L.] that may be tired, 

Devassa’Tion, a tring or wearying, L, 

Deva‘rion, a private acculation, L, 

Deca’ror (L. delatore, It.) an Informer or Accufer. 

‘To Detay’ [ delayer,F.  dilatdr, Sp.) to defer or put off 
from day to day, or time to time. 

be who promifeg and Devays loves his Thanks. 

Lat. Gratia ab Offcis, quod mora tardat, abeji, And with Rea- 
fon, for a long Expectation and pependance may be of more 
Prejudice, than the Beneht of the Promife can repair. if at Jatt 
pertorm'd. And therefore the Latins fay: Qui cite dat, bis dat. 
(He who gives quickly gives twice.) 
after a Decay comes a Let. 

— put off generally mects with a Hinderance, or is quite 
forgot. 

Detay [de/ai, F.) a put off, a ftop or fay. 

Devay’ev Wine, Wine mingled with Water. 

Dece’craBLe (PF. dilettabile, It. of delectabilis,L.) delight 
ful, pleafant. 

Deve‘ctasreness, delightfulnefs, pleafantnels. 

Deve’crasey, delightfully, pleafantly. 

Devecta’ neous [ deiedaneus, L.] delightfome, pleafant. 

Devecta’rion [F. dilettaxione, It. delecdacion, Sp. of de- 
leftatio, L.} delight or pleafure. 

To Dr'.ecate [delegwer,F. delegar, Sp. of delegare, It. 
and [..] to depute or appoint by extraordinary Commiflion, cer- 
tain Judges to hear and determine a particular Caufe. 

De'cecats [delegué, F. delegate. It. delegddor, Sp. of dele. 
gatus,1..) one appointed, as a Judge delegate, or one that is 
commiflioned to exccute Judgment in the Place of an ecclefiaiti- 
cal or civil Judge, 

De L#GaATEs, are Commiffioners of Appeal, appointed by the 
= under the great Seal in Cafes of Appeals from the ecclefiaiti- 
eal Court. 


Deveca'tion [F. delegazione, Vt, delegaciin, Sp. of delega- 
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tic, L.] an Appointment of nelegates or Commiffioners to take 
Cognizance of particular Caufes. 
Devecation [Civil Law] is when a debtor appoints one 
who is a debtor to him, to antwer a creditor in his plaice. 
To De'te [of deere, L.] to blot out. 
To Deters 
‘ Devere’rious Medicines, arc fuch as are of a poifonous qua- 
ity. . 
Dece'tery [defrterivs, L.] deadly, deftrudtive, 
Dev’etion, a blotting out; allo adeftroying, L. 
Deveratum (prob. ot fzaia,Gre to hurt] any thing that 
is of a deadly, poilonous or mifk hievous quality, 
Deve [of velpan. Sax, to {delve or dip] a mine or quarry. 
Deir [ in Herafdry ) a fquare borve in the 
Drire middle of an efeutcheon, fuppoled to 
reprefent a fquare fod or turfs an abaremene of ho- 
nour belonging to one that has revoked his challenge 
or eaten his words. See the efcutcheon, 
Derr of Coats, coals lying in veins betore they are dicged 





up. 
De’ita, certain Feftivals anciently celebrated in honour of 
a. who was furnamed Desiws. 

DecracaL Predéem, a famous Problem amonz 1 
Mathematicians about doubling the cube, ee 

Deriasrs, the Perfons appointed to perform the Ceremonies 
of this Feltival, were certain Citizens deputed te zo on an Em- 
baffy or rather Pilgrimage to the Temple of 4podis, at Dedes 
They were crown'd with Lawre/,the whole deputation fee out 
on five veilels. carrying with them all things ncceflary for the 
fealt ond ‘acrifices. After the facrifice anumber of young men 
and maids dane’d rownd the altar, a dance in which by their va- 
rious motions and directions, they repretemted the turnings and 
windings of the labyrinth. Daring the time of the performance 
of thele ceremonies no criminal might be executed, and hence by 
reafon of the Delia, they waited 30 days to give the poilon to 
Sorrates. ~ , 

Dectinaten [delibatus. L.] tafted. 

Deci'serative [delideratif, F. deliberation, lt. of delibera- 
titws, L ) belonging to deliberation. 

Devi serarive Rbetsrick, is that which is employed in 
proving a thing, or convincing an aflembly of it, in order to in- 
duce them to put it in execution, 

Te Derr eeeare [deliterer, F. deliberare te. deliberar, Spe 
of dtiberatim, L.) to weigh in mind, to ponder upon ; alfo to 
confult, to debate. ‘ 

DELIBERATION (FP. deliteracione, Ut. deliberacisa, Sp: 

Decr’sekaTeness§ of deliderutio, L.) a contuling, &e, 

DeLizeRaTEty, on purpot, defignedly, adviledly. 

DEtinra TION, a pilling or taking off the bark, L, 

ae CACY $ [ desicatese, F. Fee za, It. delica- 

E'LICATENESS déza,Sp. of delicia, L.] daintinels, ni- 
cenefs, tendernefs, as ieee 

Dr'nicate [elicat, F. delicate, Vt. delicido, Sp. and Port, 
of deficatus, L.] dainty, neat, nice, tender, 

De'ticatery, daintily, neatly, &c. 

De'ticatupe [delieutuds, L.] delicioufnels, 

Drurcrousness Gof deficiofus, 1.) fweetnels in tafe, See 

Dewicio'srry [eleecoftas, L } delicioufnes, 

Devicio’se Q [delicicwx, PF. deliziifo,P. deliciifa, Sp. of 

Devi‘ctous deficiofus, L.] very delicious or fweet. 

Detrciousty, iwveetly, charmingly, 

Dever [deli2am, LJ an offence. 

Derica'rion, a {waihing, a bandage of any kind, Z, 

Devication [in Surgery] that Part of the Art that concerns 
Binding up of Wounds, Ulcers, broken Bones, &e. 

To De.i’cut ee It. deleitar, Sp. and Port. of dee 
‘eGare, L.] to afford delight ; alfo to take pleafure in. 

Devic:t [selice F, dilettto, It, deléyte, Sp. of delePatio,L.] 
delectation, pleafure, joy. 

Devicnt is painted inthe figure of a youth in his prime. 
with an agreeable alpect, clad in green, a colour delightful to 
the eye 3 a Garland of rofes on his head, a violin in his hand, a 
fword by bis fide, mufick and other books on one fide of him, 
on the other two doves billing, and behind him feveral people 
at a diitance diverting themielves in different manners. 

Deni'Gutrun (of delight and full, defitejz, Sp- and Port.) 
pleafant, agreeable. 

Deticurrutty, pleafantly, agreeably. 

etch ab [ of deficie, L. delice, F. and pal- 

Devi'Gutsomness § nepye, Sex.) great pleafantnels, 

Dewi’cutsome, plealant, delightful. 

Dei’cutsome ty, pleaiendy, delightfully. 

To Deut'NeateE [delinear, Sp. delineare, i. and L.] to draw 
the outlines, to pourtray, &'c. 

Decinea'tion (F. dedincaxione, It. delemcaciia, Sp. of dee 
limeatio, L.] the making of a rude draught. 

Deui'niment [ delinimentur, L.) a mitigating or aflwaging. 

te gp hsb [delinguentia, L.Ja failing in one’s duty, an 
offending, faultinels. 

Deti'x Quest 
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Deut woven [ delinguaat, F. delinguente, Iz. &3 Sp. delin- 
gens, L.] a criminal, an offender, : ; ; 

Deviqua’rion [with Chymijf:] the preparing of things mel- 
ted upon the fire. : ; : 

Divi quius, a draining or pouring out; alfo defect, lofs, 
want; fwooning away. L. 

Deerquiusm [with Céyrti?s} a diitillation by the force of 
fire, or a diffolving any calcined matter, by hanging it up in 
moilt cellars, into a lixivious humour. Thus falt of tartar being 

fer in a cellar, or fone cool place, and open, ull it run into a 
kind of water, is by Chymitls call’d Ov! of Tartar per deli- 
quinm - rae ; 

Deviquium animi, a fainting away or fwooning, L. 

Devt’eamenr (deliramentum, L,) adotage or doting. 

To Deviate [érre en delire, F. delirare, It. and LJ to 
dote, to be light-headed. ; ; 

Decr'rious [of delirixm, Le delirio, It.) doting or being 
light-headed. 

Deur'aium [delire,F.  defirio, It.] a depraved aétion, as 
well in regard to the imagination and thoughts, as to the me- 
mory. 

Desi tum [with Pay feians] the frantick or idle talk of per. 
fons in a fever, being a-failure in the imagination and judgment, 
caufed by a tumultuary and dilorderly motion of the animal 
{pirits. 

“To Deti'ver {deliorer, F. sibrar, Sp. livrar, Port. libera- 
re, It. and L. teberen, Dv. lieffern, G.) to give or give out, 
or put into one’s hands; to fet tree or at liberty 5 to fave or ree 
feue ; to releale, to rid of alfo to lay a woman in child-birth ; 
likewile to utter, 

Deci'verance [deliorance, PF. deliveranza, It.) a fetting 
free ; a teleafe, the delivering up or furrendring of a thing. 

To wage Detivrrance [Law Phrafe) isto give fecurity that 
a thing fhall be delivered up. 

Deci'vorer [of delierer, FP. siberatenr, F. siberatore, Ite 
liberator, L.] one who trees from. 

Deur'very, a delivering or giving; the laying or being 
laid of a woman in child-birth 5 alfo the utterance in {peaking. 

Clerk of the Dect'vextes, an otlicer who draws up orders 
for the delivering flores or provifions. 

Decirica tion, a ftrivings a chiding, a contending, LZ. 

Deceni nium [d<agivsv, Gr.) the herb lark-fpur, L. 

Des'uentn [in Ajronomy) a northern conitellation, confilting 
of ten ftars. 

Decroipes [of A the Greeé Siava, and cid fhape] a 
triangular mulcle arifing from the ¢davieula, from the upper 
proceis of the fhoulder blade; as alio from the procefs of the 
fame, called /piniforme, and is failen’d to the middle of the fhoul- 
der bone, which it lifts directly upwards, &'¢. 

Devtorto'n [JAz@7d, Gr.) a conttellation or clufter of fix 
ftars, in form relembling the letter A, call'd otherwile Triange- 
dus feptentrionaljs. 

To Detu'ps (deludere, It. and L.) to mock, to beguile, to 
play the fool with, ta choule, cheat, or deceive. 

o Deve [velpan, Sax. Delven, Du J to dig. 

A Detva of Coals, i, ¢ acertain quentity of coals digged 
in the mine or pit. 

De‘tuce [F. diluvio, It. and 
L.] an inundation or overflowing 
. the whole by water. 

Detucen, drowned, as deluged in Tears. 

Detumea tion, a beating, a breaking of the loins, L. 

Devu'sion [illufon, F, delufione, I of delufio, L.] impof- 
ture, deceit, cheat. 


Devu'sive of delufar, 
uile. 


Deu sory 

De Macosvt [Suayeryds, of Séuag the body, and eya- 
yis, Gr.) aleader of the people, a ring-leader of the rabble, 
the head of a fadtion ; alfo a popular and faétious orator. 


=. deluvio, Port. difeeium, 
the earth, either in part or 


L.] apt to delude, to deceive or 


Demal'n Q [domaine, F. dominio, It.] that land which a man 
DemMEAN olds originally of himfelf, which the Civilians 
Demesn call Dominicum, and is oppofed to Foedym or 


fee, which fignifies land held of a fuperior lord. Indeed (the 
land of the crown only excepted) there is no land that is not 
held of fome fuperior; because all, either mediately or imme- 
diately, do depend on the crown; fe that when a man, in plead- 
ing, would intimate that his land is his own, he pleads that be 
was Lined or pojefed thereof in bis demain as of fee; and by 
this he means, that tho” his land be to him and his heirs forever; 
yet it is not true demain, but depends upon a fuperior lord. 

Ancient Dimain (in Civil Lew] a tenure, by which crown 
lands were held in the time of William the Congweror, and alfo 
fome time before. . 

To Dema'‘xp [demander, F. demandarve, It, demandar, 
and_Port.] to ask, to require, to lay claim to. 
: DEManp [demande, F. pales A It. demanda, Sp.) an ask- 
ing any thing of another with a fort of authority ; a claim 5 a 
{earch after. 


DeMmanp [in Law) a claim or calling upon a perfon for 
*ny thing duc, 


Sp. 
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DEMAaNDa‘rrox, acommifion or committing unto, L. 

DeMa'noant [demuadenr, F, demandidir, Sp ] (in Lazy} 
the profecutor in a real a¢lion; fo termed becaule he demands 
lands, &¢. and is the fame as the plsintiZf’ ina perfoual action, 

To Demean one’s Self (fe domerer F. to be alcvuys in ace 
tion.) to carry or behave himielf; to act well or ill, 

Demea‘nour [of fe detsencr. F.) carriage, behaviour. 

Dememore’s [ta Aeradiry} is when an animal is difinem- 
bered, # ¢. his limbs torn off from his hudy, F. 

fo Deme’Nrate (demectare, L.) to make mad, 

Dimenra’rion, a making mad, L. 

Deaemare’ [in Blazorry] is vied to fignify that the limbs 
are cut off from the body, # 

Deme'nit (demerite, FP. demerite, It. defiaérite, Sp. of demen 
rer, L.) iil delerving. 

, To Demerit (demeriter, P. demeritare, Tt.) to do a thing 

worthy of blame or punifhment. 

DeMe'rsin [demerjus, L.) plunged, drowned. 

Demerston [with Céyrrijfs] the putting any medicine in- 
a diflulving liquor, L. 

Demu (demi, F, dimidivm. L.] a hall; a word ufed in 
compolition. 

Demi Bftion [in Fortification) a baftion that has only 
one face and one fiank. 


Demi { at Magdalen college in oxfird)] a half 
Di me fellow, 
Dest ar. See Demi vole, 


Demi Cannon a fort of piece of ordinance or great gun. 

Demi Canon of the fea)? foze [ with Gunners) a great gun, 
carrying a ball of 6 inches diameter, and 30 pound weight, 
requires a charge of 14 pound of powder, and will carry a ball 
point blank 156 places. This gun weighs $400 pounds; is ia 
length from roto 14 feet, and the giameter at the bore is 6 
inches one fourth. 

Dems Cannon Ordinary [with Gunners) carries a ball of 6 
inches 1-6th diameter, and 32 pound weights requires a 
charge of 17 pound and halfof powder, weighs §6c0 pounds 
is in length 42 foots the diameter at the bore, 6 inches and 
a half, and carties a ball 162 paces. 

Demi Cannon extraordinary with Guerer!] carrics a ball 
of 6 inches 5-8ths diameter, and 36 pounds weight; requires 
‘a charge of 18 pound of powder; weighs 6e00 pound; is 
in length 13 foot; the diameter at the bore is 6 inches 3-4ths, 
and carries a ball upon a point blank 180 paces. 

Demi-cuase Boots, a fort of siding boots for fummer. 

Desi-cross [with Navigators) an intlrument to take the 
height of the fun or ftars. 

Demi-cutverine [of demi and conteorine F.] a piece of 
ordinance of fevera] forts. 

Demi-cutverine Orcinary [with Gunners] is in weight 
27¢0 pound, is 10 foot long; diameter at the bore 4 inches 
‘and half; requires a charge of 7 pound, 4 ounces of powder 3 
the ball is 4 inches a-gth diameter, and im weight 10 pound 
“IL ounces; and fhoots upon a point blank 175 paces. 

Demi-cutverine of the feajf fize , is a piece of ordnance, 
in weight 20co pound; in length, from g to 10 foot. the 
diameter at the bore 4 inches 1-gth; requires a charge of 6 
pound 1-4th diameter, will fhoot upon a point blank 164 

aces, 

: Demi-cuLvertNe Extraordinary, a piece of ordnance of 
3000 pound weight, is to foot - long, 4 3-4ths diame- 
ter at the bore, uires a charge of 8 pound and a half of 
powder, and a bail of 4 inches and ahalf diameter, and 12 
pound 41 ounces weight, and will {hoot upon a point blank, 
178 paces. 

Demi-Diffance of Polygens in Fortif.]is the diltance between 
the outward polygons and the flank. 

Demi-Gantrer [with Surgeons] a bandage uled in ferting 
difjointed fingers. 

Demi-pitone with Mu/-) the fame as Tierce Minor, 

Demi Gods [among the Heathens] thofe herces that were 
of human nature, and by them accounted among the gods, 


as Hercules, &e. 

Demi-corce & FAtif.) is half the gorge or entrance 
into the baition, but nor taken from angle to angle, where 
the baftion joins the courtin, but from the angle at the Hank to 
the center of the ballion, or the angle that the courtins would 
make, if they were thus lengthned to mect in the baition, 

Demi Hagve, a fort of gun. See Hague. 

Demt Lune,a half moon, F, 

Dest Sang (Lazo Term) of the half bloods as whe a man 
has iffue by his wife, either fon or daughter, and upon the 
death of his wife he marries another, and has alfo a fon or 
daughter by her, thefe fons or daughters are commonly called 
ba if-brothers; or baif-jifiers, or of the balf-bfood, Fy 

Demicra‘TION, a removing or fhifting of quarters or dwel- 
lings, Z. 

Demi Quaver ( inMujick) the half of a fermi — 

EMI 
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To Deme’xrare [dementare, L. of de priv. and mens, Le 
the mind) to render or make mid. 

Dementarip {dementatus, L.] made or rendred mad, 

To Demerarize fof de priv. and metallusm, L.] to deprive 
a metal of its metallick qualities. ; 

Demi-Semi-Quaver (in Mijick} the leaft note, 2 of which 
make a femi quaver, 4 a quaver, 8 a crotchet. 

Denn Sextile (with Afromomers) one of the new afpects, 
when 2 planets or ftars are dillant 30 degrees from one anb- 
ther. 

Demi’se ( Lew Term) a letting or making over of lands 
or tenements &Fc. by leafe or will; alfo the death of a king. 

To Demu'se ( prob. of demittere, L.) to farm or let. 

Desi'sston, a letting or calling down, an abatement, F. 
of L. 

De‘sivour (in the Maxage) one of the 7 artificial moti- | 
ons of a horfe, when his fore-parts are more raifed than in 
the serra a terra; but the motion of his legs is not fo quick 
as in the terra a terra. . 

Demiv’acicat [demiurgicws, L. Suspends of diyG the 
publick, and Eeyor work, Gr.] of or pertaining to a creator. 

Demiuncus (Snuspyes, Gr.) a maker of a body § acreator. 

Demo’cracy [demorracie, F. demecrazia, It, democracia, 
Sp. democratia, L. of dnucngesia of ry seal people, and 
xetTiw to exercile power over, Gr.) a form of government 
where the fupreme or Iegiflative power is lodged in the common 
people, or perfons chofen out from them 

Democracy, or a democratical government, has been re- 

refented iconologically by a woman in a mean but decent ha- 
be, to reprefent the condition of the common people, crown'd 
with a chaplet of vine leaves, wreath'd, with a branch of elm to 
denote union, holding in one hand a pomegranate, as an ¢m- 
Blem of the people afembled in one body and in the other fer- 
pents, becaule they are contented to remain in alow flate, and 
don’t afpire to higher things. Corn lying on the ground, and 
facks of corn round about her, to fhew that a publick provifion 
for the necellities of every one maintains peace and union. 

Democra’Ticat [democratigque,F. democratico, It, and Sp. 
demoeraticus, L. of Gr.) pertaining to a democracy. 

Democrr tick [of Democritus, the philotopher, who laugh- 
edat all the world] of, or like Democritus. 

To Demo'tisu [démolir, F. demolire, It. of demoliri, L-} 
to pull or throw down any thing built; to ruin or raze build- 


ings 

Dr MoLI’TIon [F. demolizione, It. of demolitio, L. J] a 
throwing, pulling down, Ge. 

De'mon [F. demonio, It. and Sp. damon, L. daiuaw Gr.) 
a fpirie good or evil, the devil. 

EMO'NIACK [deriomiague, F. demoniaco, It. of damoniacus, 
L. of Senuovanis of Sauer, Gr. a ipirit good or evil) a 
perfon potfefied with a {pirit or devil. 
Demontacks, a feét who held that the devils fhall be faved at 
the end of the world. 

Demontat 2 [demomiacut, L.] of or pertaining to de- 

Demontacan § moniacks; devilith. 

Demoxo’cracy [of daiuev, and *2z7sia power, Gr, ] 
the government of devils, 

Jemono’tatey [of dainer and Attgia, Gr.) devil wor- 
fhip. : 

DeMono'tocy [of Saiuer, and Abyos a word or fpeech) a 
treatife of devils or evil [pirits. ; 

Demons [Aziuav, according to fome of Sa%eSaz to diftru- 
bute, to adminilter, others of d'eairw to make afraid, others 
of Saciv Gr, to know ) were certain fpirits or geaii, who are 
reported to have appeared to men, cither to ferve them or do 


them burt. The Chaldeans were the firlt that entertain'd the * 


notion of them, and from them it {pread to the other nations, 
as the Egyptians, é'c. the firll of whole demons was Mercury 
or Thewt. The notion of them was carried from Egype into 
Greece by Pythagoras and Thales, And Pélate falling in with 
the notion of demons, explain’d it more fully and diftinétly than 
any of the Philofophers before him had done. By Demons he 
underftood fpirits inferior to gods, and yet fuperior to men; 
which inhabited the middle region af the air and kept up the 
communication between them, carrying the offerings and pray- 
ers of men tothe gods, and brin zing the will of the gods to men; 
but he ailow’d of none but good and beneficent ones. But 
his difciples afterwards not being able to account for or give 
the reafon of evil, adopted another fort of Demons, who were 
maleficent and enemies to mankind, The J/raelites alfo, by 
their commerce with the Chaldeans, receiv'd the notion of De- 
mons; but by Demon they did underfland the devil or a wicked 
ply Nor was it ufed in that fenfe but by the Bvange/i/fs and 
ome modern Frees. The Phenicians call'd them HSYDYD Ba- 
alii, their fupreme Being was ‘ya Baal or W Molacb. 
DeEMO'NstRawLe [Sp demontrable, F. dimajfrabile, It of 
demonjFrabilis, L.] that may be demonftrated. 
EMO'NsTRABLENESS, plainnefs or eafinels to be demontitra- 
ted, capablenefs of demonttration, 
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DenenstTRawcy, Clearly, evidently, 

‘To Demo‘nstrate [aemontrer, F, dimoffrare, Tt. deere 
Arar, Sp. demonjirare, L.} to thew plainly, to prove evidently or 
unanfwerably. 

Demonstration (F. dimefrazione, It. demonfraciin, Sp. 
of demonffratio, L.) a fewing or making plain, a clear proof, 

Demonstration [with Pdilejopders} a fylogifm im form, 
containing the clear and invincible truth ef a propolition, 

Demonstxa’rion [with Logicéans) an argument fo convine- 
ing, that the corclufion mutt neceflarily be infallible. 

Demonstrations [withdigedrai?s) are evident, undoubted 
proof, in order for the m inifettion of juch theorems ‘and ca- 
nons as are analytically found out 

Ajiruative DimonstTRattON, is one which proceeding hy 
affirmative ond evident propoiitions, dependant on each other 
ends in the thing to be demonitrated. : 

A Negative Demonstration, is one whereby a thing is 
fhewn to be fuch from fome abfurdity that would follow if it 
were otherwile- j 

A Demonstration @ Priori, one whereby an effect is 
proved from a caufe; or a conclufion by fometaing previous, ei- 
ther a or an antecedent, : 

A Demonstration a pofleriore, is one whereby either a 
caule is proved trom an efiect, ora conclufion by fomethin 
Polterior, either an effect or a confequent. 

4Gesmetrical DEMONSTRATION, one fram i 
a — the elements of Euglid. : conning. 

Mecbanical DEMONSTRATION, is on i 
are drawn from rules of mechanicks, roe Te 

DeMonstRaTION [with Mathematic.] a chain of arguments 
depending one upon another, and originally founded on firtt and 
felt-evicent principles, or plain propofitions raiied and proved 
from them ; fo that in the conclution, it ends in the invincible 
proof of the thing to be demonttrated. 

Demonstrative [deronjratif, F. dimo/fratio, lt. demon- 
frative, Sp. of demenjrativus, L-] that proves beyond contra- 
dittion. 

- arta rhe ative [with peed one of the genera or 
inds of eloquence, uled in the compoli i invec= 
rte q , poling panegyricks, invee 

Demo’xstrativery, evidently, vifibly. 

Demo’NstRativeness, aptnefs for demonftration, 

Demo'nstratory [denouflratorius, L. J belonging to de- 
monitration, 

To Demu'tce [demulere, L.) to aflwage. 

Demu ke (prob. of des merurs, F. over-mannerly or Demuth, 
Teut. gravity) affectedly grave, referved or bathful. 

Demurevy, reiervedly. with an affected gravity, 

Demu'reness, refervednets, affeéted gravity. * 

To Demu'er [demewrer, F. of demorari, L.} to put in 
doubts or objections in a fuits to delay or put off a further 
hearing. Jn Céancery, a detendant demurs to a Plainti®s bill 
by afhirming that it is defeétive in fuch or fuch a point and 
demands the judgment of the court upon it, if he {hall be 0 
bliged to make any farther or other aniwer to it. 

_ Demu'rrer (Law Term] a paufe upon a point of diffeulty 
in an action, which requires {ome time to be taken for the 
court or judges to take the matter into farther confideration. 

EmMu'RRaGE [in Commerce] is an allowance made by the 
merchants, to the matter of a thip, for ftaying longer in the ° 
port than the time at firlt appointed for his departure. 


Demy [in Blazonry) is uled to fignify one half 
(J) as demy-lion. Sce the figure, F. 


Den [ven, Sax.) a caves ora lodging place for wild bealts 
Dew fin Of/d Records) alow place, and is added to the 
names of feveral towns and villages in the fame fenfe, as Ten- 
derden in Kent, &c. 

Den and srnoup [O/d Law Term) liberty for fhips to run 
aground or come on fhore, 

Dexa TERR# [in Doom/dey-Book) a hollow place between 
two hills, L, . 

DenagiaTa TERR [O/d Records) the fourth part of an 
acre of land, L, 

Denartt DE cHaritate, Whitfen-farthings, an ancient 
cuftomary oblation to the cathedral about Whit/umtide, when 
the prieft of the parifh, and many of the parifhioners went to 
vifit mother church. 

Denarius, a Roman filver coin, marked with the letter X, 
pine & in value 10 Ages, or about 7 pence half-penny Ea 
gye, : 

Denar’tus Det [i. ¢. God's pemay] earnelt money; fo terme 
ed, becaule in ancient times, the money that was laid down 
to bind any bargain or agreement. was given to god f ¢ 
either to the church or poor, L. 

Dewarius Tertius Comitatus [Law Term] a third part 
of the profits, which arife from the county courts, which 
were 


DE 
avere maid to the earlof the countrys the other two parts be- 
ing reverved for the king, L. “a 
‘Dexanivs Saudi Petri, Rome- {cot or Peter-pence, which 
fee, L. : - 
DeNaRRaBLe [dexarratidis, Le] that may be related, 
Denarra Tion, a narration, £. ” 
Pu’ nary [tenorixs, .L.] of or pertaining to ten. 
Dewa'ves the fame as Penates, which fce. : 
Toexne’rRa, plice for the running of hogs, a low valley 
for the puansze or feeding of fwine, Of Ree. ae 
Dixecue’ in Heraldry) a teem applied to the ordinaries 
De’ncner§ ima fhicll, when they are edged with tecth 
or indented. 


Denpri'TEs {of SivS cor, Gr. J] a fort of whitith or ahh 
coloured flones, which are feen on trees, fhrubs. Se. 

Danpro'cisson [(Serdpinezed, Gr.) a fort of ivy that 
grows without tree or wall; tree or ftandard ivy, L. 

Denprorpes laa neste Gr.) a kind of {purge full of 

$3 tree-[purge, 

ay ame fof SivS pay a tree, and Aye, Gr. to fay 

or treat) a treatile or difcourfe of trees. 

DerproLipanus, the herb rofe-mary, Gr. of L. 

Denproma’tacue [ Sard poueae jyai,Gr.J the herb tree- 

allows, L. : 
rene thofe who performed that office in the den- 

ropheria. 

Dr'uonos (Sind por,GreJatree. . 
Dexpnrornort'a (Asrdporopia of Sind para tree, and géee 

to bear, Gr.] aceremuny performed in the facrinces of Bacebus, 

Cyhele, &e. of carrying trees thro’a city. ‘The pine-tree which 

was carried tn proceilion, was afterwards plinted in memory of 

that under whch 4tys, the favourite of the goddels Cydele mu- 
tilated himfelt ; they allo crowned the branches ol this: tree in 
imitation of Cyde/e's doing the fame; and they covered its trunk 
with wool, in imitation of the goddels’s having cover'd the 

breali of dep with the fame. . 

Denes [with Aifrenomers) a flar called otherwife Cauda /y- 
cida, or the lion’s-tail. . 

Dexeca’ rion, a denial or denving, LZ. ; 

Denxecace, the laws which the Danes enafied while they 
had the dominion here in Eag/and, 

Deni'at (deni, F.) a denying or refufing, a 

Denier, a French brals coin, in value 3 tenths of a farthing 

Nuodeib. 

. To De'nicrate [denigratum, L.J to make black, 
Denicra’ture (adeaigratara, L.) a making black. 
D'entson 2 [of dinafwr, or DicnlieD, C. Brit. according 
Deenine to M. Davis, but of dinaiian, Fy N. B. is no 

Fr. Ward) a donation according to Minbew) a foreigner en- 

franchifed by the king's charter, and made capable of bearing 

any office. purchaling and enjoying all privileges except inherit- 
ting lands by deicent, : nar 

To DrENnoMinare [densmmer, F. denominare, Tt. denomi- 
nar, Sp. denominatum, L.]to give a name to, oy 

Dexomina'tion (F. dexominazione, Ite denomninaciin, Sp. 
of denominutic, L.] a naming or giving a name ; allo the name 
it felf. 

. Deno’minatives [with Legicians ] are terms which take 

their original and name from others. 

Denomina'tor of @ Fraction [in Arithmetict} is that part 
of the fraction that ftands below the line of {eparation, which 
always fignifies into how many parts theinteger isdivided, as £y. 

Denominator Cf any Proportion) is the quotient arifing 
from the divifion of the antecedent of {uch a ratio by its confe- 

uent. 

4 Denomina‘ratx, fhe that denominates or names, ZL. 
Desxora’tion, a marking or noting, L. 

To Deno're [déaeter, F. denstare, It, and L.) to thew by 
amark, to fignify. 

To Denou nce [denunciatum, L. dinoncer,F. demuntiare, 
It. denuncidr, Sp,) to proclaim publickly, and commouly uled of 
threatnings. 

Dens caninus [with Botarifs) the herb dog’s-tooth; fo 
called, becaute the leaves of its fowers refemble a dog's tooth, L. 

Dens veonts [with Botanij?s) the herb dandelion, or lion's 
tooth. 

Dense SS denfo, It, and Sp. of denfus, L.} thick, oppofed 
in philofophy to the term séin. 

Dewsa’tion, a making thick. 

De'xstry [esse F. denfird, Wt. of denftis, £.] 1 qua- 

Devnet ity belonging te compact bodies s thicknelss 
a property of bodies, whereby they contain fuch a quantity of 
matter under fuch a bulk. 

Dewr [of dent, F. dente, It. dens, L. a tooth] a notch in or 
about the edges of a thing. 

Dent [in Merallry) a bordare dent, is when the out-line of it 
is netched in and out. 

Te Dent [centeser, PF. dentare Tt, dentar,$p.] to notch. 
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De tra’era [of dens, L. a tooth, and dp a capture or 
feizunt) the tooth-ache 

De’ stat, a imall thell-fifh, 

Dertracis Lapis (in Pharmacy} a kind of fhell, which 
being pulveriz’d, is ufed in medicaments as an excetiont Alka ie 

Denrats ( dextales, L.) fuch letters, in pronouncing which, 
the teeth are abfolutely neceflirv, are by Grammarians fo call'd 

Denra’eracs [ol dem, Le a tooth, 
furgeon's inttrument tor drawing teeth 

Denta’tep [dextatys, L.] having teeth. 

Denri‘cunaterp [denticalitus, L.] having teeth, or jagged. 

De'nxtep oe dextatas, L.) having notehes like teeth, 

Denten Verge ( with Bitazij’s } leaves of plants notched 
about the edges, 

De'nrts sapientia [7.¢. the tecth of wiltom, fo called he- 
caufe perfons are come to years of difererion at the time of their 
frowth) two double teeth behind the rett, which fpring up 
about the 2oth year or upwards, having lain hid in their fockets, 

De'nricres? ( denticules, Pe dente i, I th) (with rediteds) 

De'nvins a member of the zie Cornice, fquore, and 
cut out at convenient ditances, which gives it the fur of a let 
O} teeth. 

Desripucum {of dentes, Le the tecth, and duce, L, to 
draw ) an inilrument for drawirg teeth. 

Dentr'coquist (dentstozues, L.} one that fpeaketh thro® 
the teeth. 

Denti’Loquy ( deatiloguivm, L.) a {peaking through the 
tecth. 

Denrisca’trivs, an inftrument for cleaning the teeth. 

Denti’rion, the time whea children breed their teeth, 
Which is about the feventh month, L. 

De'xrrraice (F. dextifricium, 1..) a medicine for the feours 
ing, cleanfing and whitening of teeth. 

To Dexu ae ( derudare, L.) to make naked or bare. 
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To Dixups ; 
Dexuvaten ( denvdatas, L.} made naked or bare. 
Dexupa'tion, a making bare or naked, Le 
Denti'rion, a breeding of the tecth. Z. . 
DiNuMER ‘ATION, a preient paying down of money 
Denu’xtiaren [denwatiatys, 1.) denounced. 
Dexuncta’rion [denonciation, VP. denuxziazione, It. dea 
runciactin, Sp. of denunciatio, L.) a denouncing or giving warn- 
ing. a proclaiming. 

To Dewy! (denczare, L. denier, F.) not to grant or admit 
of, torefufe, to gainfay or difown. 

To Deonsrauc'r (with Pisicians) is to remove obflruc- 
tions or ftoppages; to open the pores of the body. 

Deo'asrauents (dechrwentia, L.) fuch medicines as are 
good to open obftructions. 

De‘opann (drodundum, gx. Dandum Des, i. e. to be devoted 
to God ) a thing as it were forfeited to God, to attone fur the 
violent death of a man by mifadventure; as if a man were 
killed by the accidental ial] of a tree, or run over by a cart-wheel 5 
then the tree or cart-wheel. or cart and horles is to be fold, and 
the money to be given to the poor. 

DEONERA'NDO pro rata portione, a writ that lies for one 
that is diltrained for arent, that ought to be paid by others 
proportionably with him, Z.- 

To Deo'rritate [of de and oppilare, L.} to open obltruce 
tions. 

Deo'prttative 2 [of de and oppitatam, L.J ferving ta 

Deo’prrtatory § remove obitructions for pati apes. 

Deo’rrivatives [in Pharmacy] medicines which foften, 
refolve and remove obilructions, 

Dro. cuta’TLon an eager kiffing, L 

To Devai'nr [cepingere and It. L. depeindre Fr.Jto make 
the reprefentaton. paifage or thing with a pen, 

To Deratnt [ina firwrative Senje] to tet forth the noble 
aftions or vices of any Perfon in words, 

To Deva'er [partir, Fe partire, It. partir, Sp.] to get a- 
way from a place. 

A Depa’re [with Chymifs] an operation, fo named becaufe 
the particles of filver are made to depart from gold or fome 
other metal. when they were before melted together in the 
fame mafs, and could not be feparated any other way. 

Dipart from the Plea [Law Term] is when a man pleads 

Departure in bar of an attion, and a reply be- 
ing made to his plea in the rejoinder, he fhews another matter 
contrary to his firit plea. . 

Dera’nters [ of Gold, &c.) artits who purify and feparate 
thofe metals from the coarfer fort. 

Departure in dejpight of the Court (Late Phrafe] is when 
the defendant appears to the action which has been brought a- 
gainft him, and makes default afterwards, 


Dera’scenr [dipa/cens, L.] feeding greedily. 
To Derau rerate [depauperatu, L] to impoverihh or 
make poor. - 
Deravurera‘tion, a making poor. Z. 
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Derecuta’rton, a robbing the prince or common-tvealth; 
an imbezzling the publick treafure, L. 

Derecuta‘ror, one that robs the common-wealth 5 or im- 
beziles the publick treature, Z. 

Devencitren? [of a and pemeci/lus, L. a pencil] de- 

Depenstttep § figned or drawn out with a pencil. 

To Derenp (dependre, F. dipendere, It. depender, Sp. de- 
pendere, L.) to hang on; to rely = to proceed from. 

Dere'nvence 2 [épendamce, F. dependenza, Ie. dependén- 

Dere’npency § cia, Sp. of dependens, LL.) a relting, flay- 
ing or relying upon; alfo habje€tion, inferiority or relation to. 

Depu'Npant [aefendente, It. dependent, L.) one who 
depends on, or is fullained by another. 

Ders’Nvent [dependunt, F. dependente, It. dependiinte, Sp. 
of dependens, L.] depending. 

To Derure’cmate [in Céymijtry) is to clear any thing 
from phlegm or water; asa fpirit is faid to be well dephlegma- 
ted, when it is made pure by being rettified and dilluled over 
again, and either wholly, or as much as may be cleared of all 
water and phlegm. 

Derucuicsa’tion, the feparating the phlegm or fuperfluous 
water from a {pirit by repeated diltillations. 

Deriva’rion [F. depilaxione, It. of depilatic, L.] a pull- 
ing off the hair. 

EPILATORY [depilatoire, F. dipiletorso, It. of depilatorins, 
sa medicine to caule the hair to come off, 
EPLANTA TION, ataking up of plants, L. 

Derio rants [F. deploradile, It. of deplerabilis, L.) to be 
deplored or lamented. 

Depro’rasreness, lamentablenefs, 

Derrorasey, lamentably, 

Dertora‘tion. a lamenting or bewalling, ZL. 

To Depto’re [aiplorer, F, deplorare, It. and L.J to |a- 
ment or bewail one’s misfortunes. 

Deriu'Maren [deplumatus, L.) having the feathers taken off. 

Dertuma’tion; a plucking oif feathers L. 

Derrumation [with Surgecas) a welling of the eye-lids 
when the hairs tall off from the eye-brows, L. 

Depiu'Mep [deplumé, F.) deplumated, 

To Dartume [dspiamare, L.] wo pluck off the feathers, to 
unfeather. 

To Davone [deporre, It. depentr, Sp. of depomere, L. to lay 
down] to give in evidence. 

Duro'nent ( deponens, L.) a perfon who gives information 
upon oath before a magiftrate, 

Dsponsnt Vers [with Grammarians] a verb which has a 
pofitive form, but an active fignification, (depomente, It. of de- 
ponens, L.) 

To Dero’rutate [depeupler, F. dipopslare, It. defposlar, 
op. depopulatum, L.] to unpeople, to fpoil or lay a country, &¢. 
wWalte. 

Deroruta’tion (de/poblaciim, Sp. of depopulatio, L.) an un- 
peopling, a laying a country waite, &'c. ; 

Derorutato res agrorum (Law Term) great offenders, fo 
ftiled, becauie they unpeopled and laid waite whole towns, L. 

Dere'rt, deportment, behaviour. Mi/ton. 

To Dero’ar (comporter, F. in the latter fenfe, comportare, 
It. the fame, deportare, L.) to carry aways alfo to demean or 
behave one's felt. 

Derorta’tTion, aconveying or carrying away, L. 

Derortation [among the Romans) a fort of banifhment, by 
which fome ifland or other was affignéd for the banifhed perfon 
to ey with a prohibition not to ftir out upon pain of 
dea + * . 

Deposa’tion [F. depofizione, It. of depofitic, L.) a depo- 
Sah or depriving of {ome dignity ; alfo what is given in 
evidence 


Devoatment [déportement, F. portamento, It.) carriage, be- 
havioor. 

To Depro’se [depofitum,L. depefer,F. diporre,It.] to give 
teftimony about any matter ; alfo to put down, to dethrone a 
foveraign prince. 

Dero'sitany [depoftaire, F, dipofitario, It. depofitarie, Sp. 
depojfitarius, L,) the trultee or perfon into whofe hands'a pledge 
or thing is lodged. 

Rageat ed [depojitum, L.] the thing put into the hands of ano- 
ther to 


Dero'sit [depoftum, L, depot, F. dipofto, It.] a pledge. 

Desens a Grammarians] the endin 4, the dimen- 
fions of a Greek or Latin verfe: {fo as to out whether it 
be a redundant or Sg ap L. sid 

© Dero'sire [dépojer, F. dipofitare, It. depofitdr, Sp. de- 

pofitum, L.) to lay eel trult agit with any aay alfo 
to lay in a place. 

Deposition, that which is laid down, L. 

Derosirion [in Lew] a tettimony given in a court or before 
a magiltrate in writing, of what a man hath feen or heard. 

Dero'sirum, a pledge left in the hands ef another, or in a 
Place; allo a wager, L. 
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Simple Derosrrum [in Lew) is cither necefary, or volunta~ 
sary; neceliary as in cate of Fire, Shipzereck, &c. 

Voluntary Derostrum, that which is committed by choice,” 
_ Judiciary Devositum, is whena thing, the right of which 
is contelled between two or more perfons, is depotited in the 
hands of a third {es by the decree of the judge. 

Derostr, a depofition. 

Derrava'rion [F. dipravazione, It. depravacidn, Sp. of de- 
pravatio, L.J a depraving, marring, corrupting, a {peiling or 
making bad, 

To Derra’ve [depraver, F. dipravare, It. deprevar, Sp. of 
depravart, L.) to corrupt, marr or {poil, 

Derra'vevness, a radicated or rooted habit of naughtinefs, 

Dérra’viry, depraved or corrupted nature, habit, oe. dee 
pravedneds. : 

De'precasre [deprecabilis, L} that may be intreated, 

To De'rxscate | deprecari, L.Jto pray againit any diftrels 
or calamity. 

Deraeca’rion, a praying againft, as when perfons endea- 
vour by prayer to divert the judgments of God, or fome cala- 
mities that threaten them, Z. 

Derracation [in Rbctorick) a figure whereby the orator 
invokes the aid of fome perfon or thing; or prays for {ome evil 
punifhment to befallhim, who {peaks fallely, either himfelf or 
his adverlary. 

Derreca’tTive, ferving to deprecate. 

To Deras’ctare [adéprifer, F. dejpreciar, Sp. of depresiaz 
tum, L.] to run down the price of, to undervalue. 

Derreciaten [depreciatus, L) cried down in price, un- 
dervalued. : 

Derxeva’tion [F. depredazione, lt. of depracutia, L.Ja 
preying upon, a robbing or {poiling. 

To Derxene’nw [deprebendere, L.] to catch or feize una- 
oo ¥ ha be h 

EPREHE'NSIBLE, that m caught; 
conceived or underitood, ~ a 
et aac a capablenels of being caught or under- 


le seta a catching or taking at unawares. 
o Depre’ss [depre/fum, L.} to deprefs or weigz ; 
abafe, bring pied - humble. J = es 

To Duress the Pele (with Neviz.] a perfon is (aid to de- 
prefs the pole, fo many deprees as he fails or travels from either 
a towards the eee } 

EPRE'SSION [F. deprejione, It. of depreffia a 
or forcing down, an ating sis ea el is 
_ Derression of as Equation (with Alzebraifts] is the bring- 
ing it into lower and more fimple terms, by divifion. 

Depression of @ Planet [with Affrolozers) is when a pla- 
net is in align which is oppofite to that of its exaltation. 

Derression ofa flar below the Horizon [with ?ren.) is 
the diltance of a itar from the horizon below, and is mecalured 
by the ark of the vertical circle or azimuth, pafling through 
the ftar, intercepted between the far and the horizon. 

Derae’ssor, one who prefies or keeps down. L. 

Derresson Auricularum [with nat.) a muicle of the earin 
beats, which ferves to depreis or let fall the car, call'd allo 
deprimens, Fe. Li 

Derresson Ladii Inferioris [Anatomy] amufcle lying be 
tween the deprefores labicrum communes, and poflefling that 
part of the jaw, call’d the chin, and is inferted into the nether 
ip, and in preffing it down, it turns it outwards. 

Derresson Ladiorum [in Anat.) a mufcle arifing from the 
inferior edge of the jaw-bone fide-ways, and then alcends di- 
rectly to the corner of the lips; this and its partner acting with 
the Quadrati, exprefs a forrowfal countenance, in dragging down 
the corners of the mouth and cheexs, L 

Derresson Oruli [Anat.) a pair of mutcles fpringing fre 
om cach corner of the eye, and anfwered by another of the 
like figure and ftruéture in the lower eye lid, L.- 

Derresso’res Nafi [with Avat.) a pair of mutcles that arife 
from the Os maxillare, and are inferted into the extremeties of 
the dle, which they pull downwards. 

De'primens [ with Azar.) one of the ftrait mulcles, which, 
moves the globe or ball of the eye, which ferves to pull it 
ey epi It is ney Bate Hasmiizs, L. 

EPRE TIATED [ depretiatus, L.] lefiened int ice, un- 
dervalued, vill eee ea ieee 
EPRETIA‘TION, an underyaluing, a leflenin 
—— &e. L. . a 
© Depri've [priver,F. privare, It. prisdr, Sp. depri 
a Be bereave or as of a itin aye Bie ot aaa 
EPRIVA'TloN [privation, F. privazione, It. privacidu, Sp. 
of privatic, L.) a bereaving or taking away; as when any per- 
fon is deprived of any thing, or depoied from his preferment. 

Deraiva’rion [in the Canon Law) the aét of diveiting or 
taking away a fpiritual promotion or dignity. 

Derriva’tion @ bencficio, is when for fome great crime a 
miuilter is wholly and for ever deprived gf his benetice or living 

Deraivatie 
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Deratvation ab oficis, is when a minifter is for ever de- 

rived of his orders, ZL. 

Derrn [diepte, Du. decpte, L. G. tite, H. G.] deepnels, 
profundity. = es = sad 

Derru af 4 Szuadron or Battallion [in the Military Art] is 
the number of men there isin the file; that of the battalion be- 
ing generally fix, and that of the fquadron three. 

J Derrucn [oiepen, Da. bertietien, H, G.) to deepen or 
make deeper. 

To Dervu’cutate [depucéler, F.] to deRower, to bereave of 
Virginity. 

ary throw, a driving, thrufling or beating away, ZL. 

Dervu’Lsory [depuljorivs, L.] putting away, averting. 

To De'rurate [depuratum, L.) to purify, to feparate the 
pure from the impure part of any thing. ; 
Derura’ tion (depuracione, It. of depuratio, L.] ( with Sur- 
geons) the cleanfing of any body from its excrementitivus dregs, 
filth, or more grols parts, L. 

Deru’reD, purified, defecated or cleared from dregs, 

Derura’tion [F. defutaxione, It.) an appointing with a 
fpecial commiflion ; alfo the inftrument, commiflion or warrant 
He fome officers of the cuftoms, &'c. aét by. 

To Deru’tre [ina Body Politich] is to Send fome of the mem- 
bers to a prince or fate : either to pay homage, to make remon- 
jirance, to be prefent at debates, Ge. 

To Devu'’vs [deputer, F. deputar, Sp. deputare, It, and L.] 
to appoint, to act in the ftead of another, 

De'rury [adepuré, F. deputato, te. diputido, Sp. of deputa- 
tus, L.} a liewtenant or perfon appointed to govern or act in the 
place of another. 

Deputy [in the fenle of the Law] one who executes any of- 
fice, Eve. in the right of another man; for whofe mifdemeanour 
or forfeiture, the perfon for whom he ats thal lofe his office. 

To Derat‘'on [Old Laz, of derationare, Lat. Barbar.] to 
prove or jultify. —_ 

Deral’Gxment [in Lar] a deraigning or proving. 

Deraroxment (with Civilians) a difcharge of a" profel- 
fion ; a terin fometimes apply’d to iuch religious perfons, who 
forfook their orders. 

De'ras (Sieas, Gr.) the skin. 

Dersu'Gne Law) the proof of a thing thata perfon 

Dereine lenies to be done by himfelf. 

Deaeci’cr [derelitt, It. of derelidus, L.) utterly forfaken, 
left detticute. 

Dereti'cr Lends, fuch lands as are forfaken by the fea 


Derectcrion [derelzione, It. of dereliftio, L.] an utter. 


leaving or forlaking 5 alto being left or forfaken utterly, 

Derevi‘ers [in Civit Law] fuch goods as are wilfully 
thrown away or relinquilhed by the owner. 

Yo Deni’ve [deridere, It, and L.) to laugh a perfon to 
fcorn, to mock, to flout or fleer at. 

Dert'ston (F. and Sp. derifione, It. of derific, L.) derid- 
ing, laughing or mocking. 

Deat'soxy [deriforius, L.}: ridiculous, alfo to be laughed at, 

Deaiva'tion [F. derivazione, It. derivacion, Sp, derivatio, 
L. of de and rivus, a river or itream, LJ properly a draining 
of water or turning its courfe. 

Derivation [ with Réetoricians ] a figure which joins 
words together, which arc derived one trom another, as di/creet, 
aifcretion. : 

Derivation [with Grammar.) is the tracing a word from 
its original, Z. . 

Derivation [with Pbyfcians] is the drawing of a humour 
from one part to another. 

Deat'vative (derivatif, F. derivative, Tt. of derivations, 
L.)} deriving, drawing or taking from another. 

ERIVATIVELY, in a derivative manner, ia opps/ftion te 
Originally. 

To Dert'vs [deriver, F. derivar, Sp. derivare Ie. and L.] 
to draw or fetch from another, or from the original, 

De'ama [Sépua, Gr.] the skin of an animal covering the 
whole body, immediately under the cuticle or fcarf-skin. 

Dermato’ves [of VWs the skin, Gr.] an epithet given 
to the exterior membrane that invelts the brain, skin-like. 

To De‘nocate [déroger, F derogare, It. derogar, Sp. de- 
rogatum, L.] to leffen, to takeoff from the worth of a thing or 
perfon , to difparage 5 allo to ferve from, 

Denoca'tion [F. dersgazione, It. derogacita, Sp. of dero- 
gatio, L.] a detracting from the worth of, fe. 

Deao’cative [derogativs, L.) derogatory, detragting from 
the worth of. 

Dero’catortiness, tendency to derogate. 

Dero’caTory [ anewre. FP. derogatorio, It and Sp. de- 
rogatorius, L.) the fame as Derogative, = 

Derocartortty, ina detraéting manner. 

Dervi'ces fern) a beggar Heb.) among the Turks a 

Dearviszs § tort of monks,who protefs extreme poverty, 
and lead a very aullere life. The ere called alfo Meve- 
davites, of one Mevelava the founder, affect a great deal of mo- 
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defty, humility, patience and charity ; they go bare-Jegp'd and 
open-breatied, and the better to inure themiclves to patience; 
frequently barn theméelyes with a red hot iron. They have, 
meetings on Twe/days and Fridays, at which the fuperior of 
their houfe is preients at which mectings one of them plays 
all the while on a flute (which initrument they highly elleem as 
confecrated by Jaccd and the Old Tetlament, thepher¢s whd 
fang the praifes of God (upon it), the reit dance, turning their 
bodics round with an incredible twiftwels, having inured them- 
felves to this exercife from their youth: this they do in memory 
of their patriarch Meve/ava, who, they fay, turned round con- 
tinually for the {pace of four days, without any food or refrefh- 
ment, after which he fell into an extaly, and received wonderful 
revelations for the eitablihment of their order. The greateft 
part of thefe Dercijes are Chaldeans, who apply themielves to 
lezerdemain poltures, Gr. to amute the people; others practice 
forcery and magick, and all of them drink wine, brandy, and 
other ftrong liquors, contrary to the principles of Mabomer; 
and this they do to make them gay, as their order requires. 

Daeuncina’Tion, a cutting off bulhes or trees, or any 
thing that incumbers the ground, L. 

Desarcina’rion, a taking of baggage, an unloading, L, 

Desaar, v. Desert. 

To Desca’nt [in Mijfck] isto run a divifion or Variety; 
with the initrument or voice. } 

To Descawt [in a Metaphorical Senfe] isto paraphrale ine 
genioufly on a pleafing fubjetts allo to render a thing more 
plain by enlarging the difcourle, 

Descanr [in Muck] the art of compofing in feveral parts. 

Pisin Descant, is the ground or foundation of mufical 
compulitions, confiiting entirely in the orderly placing of many 
concords, ; 

Fizurate Deseant Q is that part in the air of mufick, where? 

Fiorid Duscanr § in fome difcords are intermixt with 
the concords, and may well be termed the ornamental and rhe- 
torical part of mulick, in regard that here are introducea all the 
varicties of points. fyncopes, diverfities of meafures, and what- 
foever elle is capable of adorning the compofition, 

Descant Dowdle, is when the parts are fo contriv'’d that the 
treble may be made the bafs, and ¢ contra, the bafs the treble. 

Discant fin a Metapborical Senjz]a continued ditcourfe or 
comment, or large paraphrale oa any fubjcct. 

To Desce'np [ defeendre, F. dijcendere, It. defcenddr, Sp. 
of defrendere, L.] to go, come, ftep, or be carried down; to 
draw or derive one’s original from, or come of a family; alfo tg 
condeicend or ftoop to. ; 

og einai [of defcendens, L.) offspring, pofterity, pros 
geny, F. 

Disce’noasre, which may defcend or be defeended, or . 
gone down. ; 

Desce'NvING [defcendens, Lj falling or moving from above 
downwards. 

Descenpino Latitude [Affrom.] is the latitude of a planet in 
its return from the nodes to the equator. 

Descenpanr [in Genealzes] a term relative to afcendant, and 
is apply’d toa perfon who is born or iffued from other than he 
refered to. : 

Desce'nsion, a defcending or going down, L. 

Discension [with Coymiyts) the falling downwards of the 
cffe tial juice, dilulved from the difiilled matter. 

Descension of a jign [wita dvron) is an arch of the equa 
tor, which (ets with luch a fign or part of the zodiack, or any 
planet therein, being either direct or oblique. 

Desce'Nston Odligue [with Afrenomers] is a part of the e- 
quator which defcends or tets with che fun or itar, or any point 
of the heavens in an oblique (phere. - ; 

Duscenston Right (.Ajfrow.) is 2n arch of the equator, which 
defcends with the fign or flar that isin it, below che horizon 
of a right phere. 

Desce'nsionat Difference [Ajtron] is the difitience be- 
tween the right and oblique afcenfion of che fame thar. 

Descenso' nium [with Céyy?i] is a furnace to diitil with 
per defcenjum, i. ¢.by caufing the vapuurs to defeend or fall 
downwards, 

Desce'nr [defcenfus, L. defeente F.] the coming or going 
down of any thing from above; allo the iteep fide of a hill; alig 
a birth or extraction, 

Lineal Descenr, is that which is convey'd down in a right 
line from the grandfather to the father, and from the father to 
the fon, from the fon to the grandion 

Collateral Descent, is that which fprings out of the fide of 
the line or blood, as from a man to his brothers nephew, &c. 

Descent [in Mecbamicks] is the motion or intendency of a 
body towards the center of the earth, either direttly or obliquely, 

Descent into a meat or Ditch[in Firtif.) is a deep digging 
into the earth of the cover'd way, in the form of a trench; the 
top of which is covered with planks or wattles bound clofe toge- 
ther, and well loaded with earth, to fecure the foldiers againit 
fire, in their pallage into the moat or ditch, 

; Descsur 
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Detcent fin Blezonry] is aterm ufed to fignify coming 
down; as a fam in deivext, js a lion coming down, /, ¢ with 
his heels up towards one of the bafe points, as tho’ he were 
leaping down from fome high place. sea! 

Jo make a Descent upon a Country, is to land on it with 
invading forces. 

Desce‘nts (in Forti.) the holes, vaults, and hollow places 
which are made by undermining the ground. 

To Deseri’ne [in Ceemetryl is to draw a line, to form a 
circle, ellipfis or parabola, &'¢. with rule and compafies. 

To Duiscrine [éerire, Fe deferivere, It. dejcrevir, Sp. of 
dvferibere, 1.) to write out or fet down in writing. 

“To Descrine [in Laxgwage] is to explain. 

To Descarne [in Drawing, Paintizg. &c.] isto draw the 
form of a thing. to reprefent. 

A De‘scrieent [with Geemetricran:] aterm ufed to exprels 
fome line or furface, which by its motion expreffes a plain ur fo- 
lid figure. 

Descet'rtion [F. deferiziene, 't. deferipeiin, Sp. of de- 
feripte, L..) as to its outward appearnee, reiembles a defni- 
tion, itis a fnperficial, inacewrate definition of a thine, giving 
a fort of knowledge thereof, from fome accidents and cirerm- 
tances peculiar to it, which determine it envugh to give an ides, 
which may diltinguith ir from other things, but without explain- 
ing its nature and effence. 

To Descey’ (of difcretum, Sup. of defcernere, L,] to {py 
out or difcern afar off. 

To De'secrate [deMerari, L.] to unhallow, to prophane. 

Desecra’rion, an unhallowing, a prophaning, Z. 

Descrtrrs [defiripta, L.] a term usd by Betanick writers 
for fuch plants as have been deferib'd. 

To Dese'ar [defertum,Sup. of deferere,L.  déferter, F. 
dijertars, Ic.] to foriake, to leave alone; alfo to run away from 
his colours. 

De'seat (prob. of defervire, L. or defervir, F. or deferve, 
Eng}.) merit or worth. 

Desert and Reward feldom &eep Company. 

The Scots fay 3 He that’s fir? up is not always fir? fered. 
Tt is bat too true, that reward docs not always follow merit 3 or 
at lealt immediately: But this ought to be no difcouragement to 
any one in the purfuit of its for it will foon or late, in one 
manner orother, in this world or in the next, or at leaft in 
the fatisfa€tion of a man's own mind. 

A Duse’ar [defert, F.) the lait courfe of a fealt, a confec- 
tionary or courfe of fiwect-meats.; 

A De'sertr? [F. dejerts, It. defiérto, Sp. defertum, L-] a 

A De'sarr§ wildernels, a large wild part of a country, a 
folitary lonefome place. 

Desa’nver [defertenr, FP. difertore, Ut. defertir, Sp. and L.J 
a foldier who runs awav from his colours, or goes over to the 
enemy 3 alfo one who forlakes his prince, his religion, é'r. 

Dese’ation [F. deferzione, It. of defertic, LJ a deicrting, 
running from the colours, €&'e. 

Dese‘avcess, without merit, undeferving. 

To Desr’rnve [defervire, L.] to be worthy of either reward 
or punifhment. 

SFirk Deseave and then oefire 

The Germ. fay; Qué den Cerdiend, folgt Der Sewintk, 
After Delert follows the Reward.) And tho’ it don't alweoys 

ppén according to the German Proverb. and perhaps bur {el- 
dom; yet it is neverthcle{s blameable to defirea reward befure it 
has been deferv'd; But they that will, muft be contented to 
have this proverb hit in their teeth. 

Destaveoty 2 jullly, according to defert. 

Deseavinery 

Desnacuee’ (in Blazcary) is aterm us'd by French heralds, 
to fignify that the beaft has limbs feparated from his body, in 
fuch manner that they remain upon the efeutchcon, with only a 
{mall feparation from their natural pe F. 

To Desi’ccate [def -catur, L.} to dry up. 

Desicca’rion, a drying up. 2. 

Deevecative Medicines [cericcatif, F. difeceatioon, It. of 
L.] shove that are ofa drying quality. 

A .st'ecative [wih Phyfcians] a drying plafler or 
ointment, 

Desizena’ta. things wanted, required or fought for, Z. 

To Do i've [eciders L.J to fink or fall down. 

Dest’pins: 2 (defidiofas, L.] idle, flothful, lazy, Nuggith 

Desr'prov<§ - 

Desi'ex, reporBing Arts and Sciences, denotes the thought, 
plan, geometrical reprefentation, €¢ 
, Desicn [degein, P. divegna, it. definio, Sp. of defgnatio, L.J 
antention or intent; mind, purpofe, réfolution, enterprize or 

Rem § COntrivance, project. 

Desien [in Pointing) tue firft draught or sketch of a pic- 
ture, orin general, isthe thoucht that the artift had abour any 
Ereat piece; whether the comfours or out-lines be only drawn, or 
Whether the piece has the fliadows, or the colours; fo that if 


there «ppears much skill or judgment, it is common to lay, the 
Dejign 's great and noble. 
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Desies {ia Pairtinz] is alfo ufed to fignify the iu merferes, 
proportions and outward forms, which thole oebjecls oughe to 
have, which are drawn in imitation of nature, and may be called 
a pr? imitation of nature. 

Jo Dursten [eefgeer, FL in the firft fenfe, defirer, F. in 
the fecond. dijegnare It. deligndr, Sp. of dofignare, 1.) to ape 
point, to draw a defign of any things allo to intend or pur- 
pole. 

DesiGNEDLY, on purpole. 

Desten (or Drasving) is reprefented hy a comely youth, be- 
caufe art is more or leis always fo3 richly clad, as the diligent 
in all iciences may bes in his right hand a pair of compaiics, an 
intlrument of great ule in this art, and in his left a mirrour, ae 
an emblem of the imagination, by the ltrength of which it 
chictly fubsilts. 

Desicxa‘rion, an appointment, defignment, nomination 3 
alfo che marking the abutments and boundings of an eftate. 

De-tentxe, having evil deligns, alto craity, fubtle. 

DisiGNtsGcty, in a crafty manner. 

De.Gumenr, defigning, intendment. 

Dessprence [espventia, Le] inditcretion, foolifinefs, 

Dust'Prenee as Pésjicians} the dotage or saving of a 
fick perfon. 

Desi'prent [deSpiens, LJ foolith, doating. 

Desi'ranre [defradble, BF. dyiderevole, It.) that is to be des 
fired or willed tor. 

Dest’RaBLENEss, worthy to be defired. 

Desi‘re (der, F. cejiderio, It. deffia, Sp. difejr, Port. as 
Jfideriom, L.) uneotiv cfs of mind on account of the ablence of a 
thing, the p.cfent enjoyment of which would afford pleafure 
and delights longing, withing; alio entreaty or requelt. 

4 Desire after God has been seprefented by an ancel with 
his breait open, his left hand lying on his heart, which is in 
flames his right arm firetched aut, his eyes turn'd up towards 
heaven, and near hima flag drinking out of a fountain 

Beil Destnes by a woman almott nakedy her locks flying 
loofely about her, fitting upon a crocodile, and holding a par- 
tridge in her hand. 

To Desire [veiderari, L. defrer, F. defderare, Wt. defear, 
Spd to covet, with or long fur; alfo to entreat or pray. 

Est’ROuS [uefreux, V. avjidersis, Mt. defeass, Sp} pallio- 
nately defiring or withing f re 

Destrousty, ardently, paffionately. 

Desi’nousness, earnett desire. 

To Desi'st [fe defijier, F. deGMr, Sp. defilere, Te. and 
L.] to cea‘e or icave oli, to give over, 

Desk (Deveo, It. or Til), G. atable] a writing table, alfo 
the reader's plice in a church. 

De'smos (of Siw, Gr. to bind) any bandage. 

De'sorare [esol F. defolats, it. defolids, Sp. of de/alatus, 
L.} leit alone, turlorns alfo afflicted, grieved allo iolitary, 
uninhabited, ruined, laid wafle. 

De'soratery, folitarily, uncomfortably. 
thea » folitarinels, uncomtortablenefs, a lying 
wattle, 

Desova’tion [F. defolazione, It. de/siaciln, Sp. of defalee 
tio, L.) a making or being detolate. 

Deso.ateNness? a being defolare, a lying walle, a de- 

Desovation ftruction of whole countries with fire and 
fword, utter ruin and deilruction, L. 

Desotarory [deyolutorius, L.] making defolates belong- 
ing to devol.tion ; comfortlels. 

Du son torr pe mene [Lave Phrafe] are words of form 
in an action ol trefpats, ufed by way of reply to the plea of the 
defendant 5 as when the defendant pleads he did what he was 
charg'd with by his mafler’s order, and the plaintui replies, he 
did it of his own proper motion, F, 

Desrar’r [ietperatio,L. dejeigsir, Fy difperazione, It. def 
efperaciin, Sp. deje{peragam, Port.} the reflection of the mind 
upon the unattainablenels of tome good, which is the caufe of 
different effecis in che minds of men, fometimes cauling pain 
or uneafinels. and fometimes unconcernednels, 

Despair is repreiented by a man ina melancholy pofture 
and tatter'd garments (to fhew grief has made him negleét him- 
felt) opening his breait with both hands and looking upon his 
heart, which is encompais'd and gnaw'd by ierpenis, to de- 
note that De/pair is always gnawing the heart. 

To Despatr (defperare, L. dejeterer, F. difperare, Mt. defe/pee 
rar, Sp. and Port ] tobe palt hopes, to have no hope, to give 
over for loft or as unattainable. : 

Despar’ninaness [dejperatio, L.) a being without hopes. 

Desrerapo ( defperats, tt.) a delperate man. 

De'srerate ( defeiperé, Fe diyperato, It. dess/perads, Sp. 
Of defperatus, L.) mad, rath, furious, Ge. allo that is de+ 
Spaired of. 

4 Desperate Difeate mul have a vesreraTe Cure. 

De'srerareness (of deiperare, L.) hopelcine’s; allo das 
ringnels, furioutnels. 

Desrera’TELy, madly, furioully, dangeroufly, in defpair, 
greatly. 

Drireration 
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Desréxa’rwy (de/epuir, F. difperacione, It. de/efperacion, 
Sp. of dejperatio, L.) a defpairing or falling into detpair. 

Despecrion, a looking downwards, 

De‘sPicabee [ Aoestits L. ] deipifible, contemptible s 
alfa bafz, forry, vile, mean. 

Desricanry, bale'y, vilely, meanly: 

De‘sPicaBLeEntss. contemptiblencls, &'r. 

Deser‘crent [de/piciezs, L.] looking down upon. 

Desri'crenct [de/picrentia, L.] a defpiling or contemning. 

Displ’sasre (de/picabilis, L.) the fame as Deypicable, 

Despi'sancextss (of de/picere, L, to look down upon) de- 
fervingne!s to be defpifed. 

To Drsri’se [de/picere, L. defpreciar, Sp. defprezar, Port. 
Jrexzare, Ir.] to look upon with diidain, to flight, to fet at 
nought, to make no account of. ; 

Despite [aépit, F. difpette, It. defpécbe, Sp.) hatred, ma- 
lice, foorn, grudge, fpitey 

DespicnTFULLY, malicioufly. 

To Despot's [depotiller, F. jpogliare, Mt. defpajdr, Sp. def- 
poliare, L,) to rob or bercave of, to itrip one of his goods, 

Desrouta‘tTiox, a robbing or fpoiling, L. 

To Desro’xp [de/pondere, L.) to delpair, tolofe courage, to 
be out of heart. 

Desro'NvENnceE @ 2 failing of courage, a being quite dif- 

Despo'Nvency § hearten'd, 

Despo'npent (defpondens, L.] defponding, defpairing. 

Despo'nsaTED [de/pon/atus, L.) affianced, efpouled, betro- 

ed. 
er es a betrothing or giving in marriage. 

Du'srore [de/pota, L, of daartrns, Gr.J a great title an- 
ciently given by the Grecians to a lord or governour of a coun- 
try : the title is ftill ufed in the Turhi/b empire, for a prince or 
governour, as the defpote of Valachia, 

Despo’ricaL E dcfpetigne, F. difpotico, Tt. Sercrotixie, 

Desro‘rick $ of deoxrorns, a lord, Gr.) arbitrary, abio- 
lute, fupreme. 

A Desvo'ricat Government, a government when the prince 
having gain'd an abfolute power over his people, is no longer 

aided or controll’d by the laws of the country, but governs 
olely by his will and pleafure. 

Despo'ricauty, arbitrarily, abfolutely. 

Despo’ricaLwess, arbitrarine(s. 

De‘sporism, defpotick government, 

Desrou'ttie [in Béazenry) is ufed to fignify the whole 
cafe or skin of a beaft, with the head, feet, tail, and all apurte- 
nances ; fo as being filled up, it looks like the whole creature, F 

To Dr'srumate [¢«/pumatum, L.] to {cum or clarify liquor. 

Desruma’tion [of de priv. and jpuma, L, froth) a fcum- 
ming or taking off the froth 5 alfo a ep or frothing. 

DesruMation [ di/pumazione, It. dijpamatia, L. J (in 
Pharmacy) the clearing and cleanfing any liquor, by letting it 
boil, fo as to take off the fourm. 

Desqua’Maten (de/quamatus, L.) fcaled, having the {cales 
taken off 

Desquama’tionx, a fcaling of fifh, L. 

DesQuaMaTION hae Surgeons] a {caling of foul bones, L. 

Desse' xv [defert, F.] the lait courfe at table; a fervice of 
fruits and (weet-meats. 

DesritLa’T1on, an extraction of the moft unctuous parts, 
which are rarcfied into vapour or fmoke, as it were by fire. 


See Diftillarion. 

To Destin (dePiner, F. defindr, Sp. dejfinare, Te. 

To De'stinate § and L.]) to defign, appoint, or order. 

De'stinaTed? [dPimatus, L. defliné, F. deflinato, It. de- 

De'stixnate § j/inddo, Sp.) appointed, determined, or- 
dained, condemned to, 

De‘stiny [dejlin, F. deflino, Tt. and Sp, deffinatic, L.) ac- 
cording to the Stoieks, the difpofal of things ordained by divine 
providence, or the enchainment of fecond cauies, ordained b 
providence, which carries with it the neceflity of the event 5 allo 
fate ; death either natural or violent. 

Destiny [with Pagan Philofopbers] was a fecret or invifi- 
ble power or virtue, which with incomprehenfible wifdom con- 
duéts, what to mankind appears irregular and fortuitous, this 
comes much to the fame with that which with us is called Ged. 

Tbe De'stintés [according to the Poets] 3 deities, Clotdo, 
who, as they feign, holds the diftaff; Lecbefs, which draws our 
the thread of man’s life, and Atrepes, who cuts it off at death. 

Destiny, was likewife with the ancients an allegorical deity, 
feign’d the offspring of Chaos. and was by them reprefented by a 
woman of a ftay’d afpeét, having the terreliria) globe under her 
feet, and in her arms anurn, fuppos'd to contain the fate of all 
mortals, 

De’riny Readers, fortune-tellers, aftrologers, gyplics, 

Derive {defltutus, L. whence defisué, F. aeffituto, It. 
deflituyae, Sp.) left, forfaken, deprived, bereft of, forlorn. 

De‘srituTEnsss, a being fi or left without friend, fc. 

Desritu’TIon, a leaving or forfaking, an utter abandoning; 
alfo a being left, forfaken, Ge. L. 
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Drsrai‘crion, 4 binding, Z: : . : 

Destar'cment [defrigeentum, L.] that which is fcraped 
or pulled off any thing. 

To Destro'y [dsfrwerr, L. whence détrvire, F. afruyry 
Sp. defruir, Port Pruzgere, or diffrugzere, It] to throw down; 
overthrow or raze 3 allo to marr or fpoil; alfo to Jay waite or 
ruin ; allo to deface ; allo to kill, 

Drstau‘’crion (F. difruzione, It, defruiciin Sp. dePruf 
gaon, Port. defruétzs, L.) dettroying; overthrow, rum, wate; 
marring ; alfo death. 

Desvavctisi Livy, a capablenefe of being deltroyed. 

Destavcrive [of defractos,L.) apt to dellroy, mary 
fpoil, ruin, overthrow 5 mitchievons, hurtful: alfo deadtys 

Desrau’eriveness, deitroying nature, &¢. : 

Desuva'rion, aprofule and immoderate fweating, LZ: 

Desu'vatory [e/adaterivm, L.) an hot houle or bagnio. 

Desu’srupe [csfuetudine, It. dejuetade, of detvesio, LJ a 
defilling from any ule or cultom; lack of cultom, difute. 

Desve te (defvetws, L.] our of ule, 

Desutro'nes? perlons of agility of body, who ufed to leap 
_ Desutto’xu § from one horle to another at the horle raced 
In the Circenfian games, 

Desu’Lroriness, a skipping from one thing tb another; 

Desu’trory [aejuitorivs, L.) leaping or skipping from one 
thing to another; fickle-minded, wavering; unilable, uncon- 
ftant, mutable. 

Desu'Lture [dejultere, L.] a vaulting from one horfe to 
another. 

Disu’MPTION, a chufing or taking from or out of: L. 

To Dera’cu [desacher, PF. dijlaccare, It. defacar, Sp.] to 
fend away a party of foldiers upon tome expedition. 

Deracua re [Law Word) to feize or take into cuftody 2 
man’s goods or perion. 

Dera'cumenr fin Lew) a fort of writ, 

DrETacuMEenrt Seeing F. difuccamento, Tt. defacari3 
énto, Sp.) (in Mittary Affairs) a party of foldiers drawn out 
upon a particular expedition, or from a greater to ftrengthen a 
lefler party. 

Deracuen Pieces [in Fortifcation] aré demi-lanes, horn- 
works or crown-works, and even baltions when feparated, and at 
a diftance from the body of the place, 

oo the particulars or particular circumftances of an 
affair, 

To Derat’n [detenir, F. ditenere, Ut. detenir, Sp. of detix 
mere. L.] to keep or with-hold; to hinder, ttop or ler, 

To Dern'cr [dstefusm, Sup, of detegere; L.) to difclofe; ta 
difcover or lay open. 

Dere'crion, a difcovering or laying oper, Z. 

Detention [F. ditenzione, It. detenja, Port. detentio, L.J 
a detaining or keeping from; a confinement. impriforiment, és’. 

Dere'nt Whee! [of a Clock) is that which is alio called thé 
Hoop, having a hoop almoit round it, in whict is a vacancy, at 
which the clock locks. , 

Dern'nrs of a Clock, are thofe flops, which being lifted 
up or let fall down, do lock or unlock the clock in flriking. 

To Dere‘r [{deterrer, L.) coaitright or dilfcourage one from 
aching; to take him offfrom it, by the terrour of threats. 

To Dern’nae [deserger, F. detergere, it. and L.J to wipe 
or rub off. 

- Dere’acent [detergens, L.] wiping off, cleanfing, fcowrs 


ing. 

Deransona‘rion [F. deterisrazione, It. of L.} a making 
worle. 

Dere’rcents [in Phyict) (ach medicines, which mundify, 
cleanfe and carry off vilcid and glutinous humours that adhere to 
the body. 

Dere'RMInasc_e [determinabile, It.] that can be determined. 

at TE RMINABLENESS, capablencis of being determined or des 
ch o , 

To Date’rmine [determiner, BF. determinar, Sp, determis 
are, It. and L. of de and terminas, properly to fer or appoint 
bounds) to judge or decide a matter in controverly, or que!tion s 
to puran end to a matter, ; to incline, to difpole, to refulve, 
purpole or defign. . 

Dere’aminasLe [of determinare,L] that may be deters 
mined, decided or judged. 

Dite'RmMinateE [determinée, F. determinate, It: determings 
do, Sp. of determinatus, L.} that it determined, limited or defi- 
ned; alfo politive, 

Dere’RMiNaTENESS, definitene’s, pofitivenels, 

Dere’® MENATELY, definitely. pefirively. : 

Determination [ F. determixazione, Ie, dettrminadcizy, 
Sp. of determinetic, L.} deterinining, decifion, refolution, ap- 
pointment. 

Determtwa'trow, a final refolution, npon doing or not 
doing any aétion; alfo an appointment, a decition of, F. of Le 

Determination (io Péyicks) the difpofition or tendency 
of a body towards one way. 

Derermination [with Phis/opbers} the action by which 

35 a caue 
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a caufe ts limited or reflrained to aft, or not to aft, this or that, 
or in this or that manner. 

To Dere’amine (determiner, P. determingr, determinare, Te. 
and L.j properly to fet or appoint bounds s to judge or decide, 
to put an end to, to incline or dilpofe, to defign, refolve or pur- 

Ol. 

F Le cGive Devermination [with Scioo/men] is fuch as pro- 
ceeds from an efficient caufe, as when an artilt determines an in- 
ftrument to a certain aétion, or from the Form, as that determ- 
ines the indifferency of the matter; and thus our fenles are faid 
to be determinations, to have ideas upon the prefence of external 
objects, 

MorafDaTERMINaTiox,is one which proceeds from a caufe 
which operates morally, i, ¢. by commanding, perfuading, or ad- 
viling fome effect. 

Piyical Derermination, isan att whereby God excites 
andapplies a fecond caule to a¢t antecedently to all the operations 
of the creature. 

Dete'rminen 2Problem [ with Geometricians ] is that 

Ders’r minare tuned has but one, or at Jealt a determin- 
ed number of folutions, in contradiftinétion to an indeterminate 
problem, which admits of infinite folutions. 

Derexra‘rion (of de from, and terra, L. the earth) a remo- 
val of earth, &&¢. from mountains or higher grounds down into 
vallies or lower grounds; this by philofophers is underltood of 
fach earth, &¥¢. as is wafhed down from mountains, We. gradu- 
elly by rains, 

Deve'rsive [ deterfivo, It. of deterfif, F. of detersis, L. Jof 
a fcouring or cleanfing quality. 

Dere’rston, a cleanfing, wiping or rubbing off, L. 

Dere’asive Medicines, are medicines fuch as cleanfe the body 
from fluggith and vifeous humours.. 

Dere’asiveness, cleanfing quality. 

To Dere’sr [detefer, F. deteffar, Sp. detelare, L.) to abhor 
or loth, 

Dere’stanvensss, defervingnels to be abhorred. 

Deresta’rion, detefatione, It. deteflacion, Sp, of detefatio, 

‘L.J] a dewetting, abhorrence. &e. 
ete’stance, [ F. & Sp. detefabile It. of detefabilis, L.] 
to be abhorred or loathed ; alfo vile, wretched. 

Dete’stasry, horribly, abominably, (Sp, of detefatio, L.] 

To Detruno'ne [detroner, F.) to depole a fovereign prince, 
or drive him from the throne. 

De’tinet [Law Term) i, ¢. he detains a writ againft a 
perfon, who owes either annuity or a quantity of comp, Se. to 
another, and refufes to pay it. 

Dert’nve. a writ which lies againft a perfon who refufes to 
deliver back goods or chattels, which have been delivered to him 
to keep. 

A&ion of Devi'xuer [in Law] is when a man is {ued to deli- 
yer up his trait. 

Derona’tion [of detonarc, L.J a mighty thundering. 

Detonation [withChymifs] a fort of thundering noife, that 
is frequently made by a mixture being inkindled in a crucible or 
other veficl, fo that the volatile parts of it ruth forth with great 
{wiftnefs and violence the fame as Fu/mination. 


Dero'rtep [detortus, L.] turned away, or awry, writhen, 


Derto'ksion, a turning or bending away or afide, L. 

To Detra'ct [detracer, F. detrattare, lt. detraar, Sp. de- 
trafum, 1.) to take from, or abate or lefien; alfo to flander or 
{peak ill of. 

Ditraction, was reprefented in painting and fculpture, by 
the ancients, as a hideous old woman fitting, to denote idleneds, 
the main caufe and {upport of detraétion; lolling out her tongue, 
to fhew how prone fhe is to backbite and flanders her garment 
tatter'd but embroider'd with tongues of a rufty colour, becaule as 
ruft corrodes iron, fo does detraétion a good name; a rope about 
her neck inflead of a necklace, to thew the abjeét condition of 
a flanderer ; in her right hand a dagger, as ever ready to ftab or 

ice the good name of others; treading the trumpet of fame 
under her feet, to fhew her pronenels to contradi¢t all favour- 
able report cither of perfons or things. 

Detra'crion, (F. detraztone, It. detraciin, Sp. of detra- 
L.) properly a drawing from; alfo a flandering or back- 

ting. 


Derra‘crTive, apt to detract. 

Derra‘criveness, detracting quality or humour. 

Derrancues [in B/azonry) is uled to fignify a line bend- 
wile, that comes not from the very angle, but either from fome 
Part of the upper edge, and falling from thence diagonally or 
athwart, or in the fame manner from part of the fide; but 
always from the right - fide, F. 

Dir RACTa’TION, a thifting off, a drawing back, LZ. 

De'rriment ehaten’ L.] damage, hurt, lofs, F. 

Detaimenr [with Ajrologers] is the greatelt of the effential 
debilities or weakneffes of a planet, oiz. the fign direétly oppofite 
to that which is his howl, as the detriment of the fun is Aqua- 
rivs, becaule jt is oppofite to Leo. 

Dsvximenr [ in Lincsin's~ Inn} a duty of 14 6 d paid 
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each term, by every member of the fociety, to the houle, for de- 

fraying its charges, aad repairing lofies. 

oe MENTAL, hurtful, that brings damage, hurt or pre- 

udice. 

, DetrimMe'nTatNess, prejudicialnels, &c. 
Derrimento'se? [ detrimentofus, L. ) caufing damage 
DETRIME'NTOUS .. lofs ; hurtful. 

Detari’rion, the weaning or rubbing of the particles of 
any thing, Z. 

To Detru’ps, [detrudere, It. & L.} to thrukt down. 

Derau'ncateo [detruncatus, L. ) cut or chopped off; bes 
headed. 

Drrrusion, athrufting down, L. 

Detru’sor Urine, ( Anatomy) a.mufcle lying under that 
which is derived from the Péritenceeum. Its fichhy tibres do em- 
brace the whole bladder, as if it were a hand, and prels it in the 
difcharging of the urine, It is by {ome accounted the frit proper 
membrance of the bladder. 

Derursa’rion. acafting or throwing down from on high; 
alfo a troubling or difturbing, L. 

Detur’Bation, a making filthy, a polluting, L. 

Devapta‘tus [in Dosm/day-book] one who has no fureties 
or pledges, 

Devasta'tion, [F. of derefatio, L. a laying waite. 

Devastave'aunt, dona tefatoris, L. a writ lying againft ex- 
ecutors for paying of debts and legacies without {pecialities or 
bonds, to the prejudice of the creditors, who have ipecialities or 
bonds, before the debts upon the {aid bonds become due. 

Devca’tton, the fon of Prosetheus, who married Pyrrba, 
the daughter of Epimetheus: ‘The pocts tell us that while he 
reigned inTbefaly, there happened an univerfal Rood, that drowns 
ed all the world, but only he and his wife who got into a fhip, 
and were carried to the top of mount Parnaffis, and ay'd there 
til] the dry land appeared ; and when the flood was gone, he 
confulted the oracle of Theris, how mankind might be repaired, 
and was anfwered, if he calt his great mothers bones behind his 
back: whereupon he took flones, the bones of his great mother 
the earth, and threw them over his fhoulder, and they became 
men, and Pyrrba, fhe calt tones over her fhoulder backwards, and 
they became women. The truth is, this deluge came only in 
Greece and Italy, but the poets feigned all things to have hap- 
pened after Dewcalions flood, as they did after the inundation in 
the days of Noa, And as totheir being faved on mount Par 
naffus, they only climbed to the top of it, and were there fafe 
above the waters, and after the flood taught the people more ci 
vility than they had before ; this deluge happened A. M. 2440, 
and 784 years after that in Noad’s time. 

Drva‘crion, acarrying away or a carrying down, LZ. 

Deve'Lorep [deve/opé, F.) unwrapped, untolded, opened, 

Davene’runt, a writ to the efcheator of the king, when 
any one of the tenants of the king, who holds in capite dies, 
commanding him to enquire what lands or tenements came te 
him. ‘ 

Deve'’rernce [devergentia, L.) a devexity or declivity, by 
which any thing tends or declines downward. 

To Deve'st[ /veitire, lt. devefire, L.] properly to unclothe, 
to ftrip, difpofleis or deprive of. 

To Devest [in Law] fignifies to turn out of poffeffion, 

Deve’xion, devexity, bendingnels or thelvingnels, 2. 

Dave'’x [devexus, L.] hollow like a valley; bowed down, 
bending. 

Dava’xntase [ devexitas, L. } bendingnefs, thelvingnels 

Deve'xity § downwards. 

Deviate, varying from the fenfe of its primitive. 

To Deviate [deviare, lt. devidr, Sp. deviatam, L.) to go 
from, or out of the way, to fwerve. 

To De’viate [with Grammarians] is when a word varies 
from the fenfe of its primitive or original. 

Devia'rion, a going out of the way, a fwerving, 

Deviation [in the old /frenomy] a motion of the deferent 
or excentric, whereby it advances to or recedes from the ecliptick. 

Device ( devise, F. divifa, Tt. and Sp. of dividere, L. 

tla | becaufe it divides or diftinguifhes perions, &¥¢.) 
is either a reprefentation, an emblem or an_hieroglyphick, ex- 
prefling fomething that is to be kept in mind, fuch as the & 
tians uled initead of writing, which of late have a motto added 
to them, to explain the fignification, which otherwile would be 
dark or unintelligible; as king Lecois XIV. of Framce,.had tor 
his device, the fun in his glory, with this motto, Nee pluribus 
impar, intimating, that he was able to cope with many enemies. 


Devict? in a reftrained fenfe, is underitcod to fignify an 
Devise § cmblem ora reprefentation of fome natural body, 


with a motto or fentence applied ina figurative fenie, to the ad- 
vantage of fome perfon. 

A Device is afort of metaphor reprefenting one object by an- 
other, with which it has fome refemblance; fo thata Devife is 
only true when it contains a metaphorical fimilitude, and may it 
felf be reduc'd into a comparifon : or it may be defined a meta- 
phor painted and vifible that itrikes the eye. 

A Devije 
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A Devife requires all thefe cireumMances, and a figure with- 
@ut them makes only a hicroglyphick, and the word only a die- 
tion or jentence. 

Fa. Boheurs defines a devise tobe a compofition or aflemblage 
of figures drawn fromm nature and art, call’d che Bovy, and a few 
words adapted to the figure, and call'd the Sows. 

He adds, that we mske ute of {uch a compaund to denote our 
thoughts or intentions by compariion, taken from nature or art 
and founded on a metsphor. 

The ftalians have lind down rules for making Deci/es, as, 

1. That the figures contain nothing monftrous or extravagant; 
nothing contrary to the nature of things or the common opinion 
of mankind. 

z. That figures be not joined which have no aflinity or rela- 
gon one to the other- 

3. That the human body ought never to be taken into De- 
vijes, as this would be to compare a man with himielf. 

4. That there may be a fortof unity in the figures that make 
the body ; there may indeed be more than one hyure ; but then 
they ought to have a fubordination and relation the one to the 
other; fo thatall the relt may depend on one principal figure, 

5. There ought to be fo accurate an agreement of the motte 
with the figure, as that it could not ferve for any other. 

6. Nothing ought to be named that appears to the eye, and 
which may be known by the figure. 

« The sotto mult not havea compleat fenfe of itfelf ; becaufe 
it lie to make a compound with the figure, it mult only bea 
part, and of confequence mutt not fignity the whole. 

8. The fhorter the motto, the more beautiful. For one of the 
Lag Oy graces of the Devife is to have fomething co be guefs'd. 

g. Itis efteem'd a happinels when the words of a poet are ap- 
ply"din a fenie he did not intend them, and yet fo pertinently, 
that it feems as if he had intended fo by them. 

Device, an invention, contrivance er cunning trick. 

De'vit [Diaful, C. Brit. veorl, Sux. Dupbel, Du, Bure 
bel, Z. G, teufel, H. G. Dicfbel, Dan. Dicfwul, Sw. diabo. 
dus, L. diable, F. diablo, Sp. diabo, Port. diavolo, It.) the ene- 
my of mankind, a fallen angel. 

ag the Devit lobes holp tater. 

F. Comme le Diable aime eau benit. The priels in the 
dark times of popery perfuaded the vulgar that their pretended 
holy-water (or watverjal pickle, as D, Swift calls it in his Tule 
$, a Tub) had, among other virtues that of driving away the 

oil, whence this proverb, ‘The Lat. fay to the fame purpole; 
Sicut Sus Amaracinum. Luce, (as the Sow loves Marjoram) to 
which its is {aid they have an averfion. 

Gaik of the Devic and he'll (or bis Lmps will) appear 

The Fr. fay: Quand on parle du Loup, om em voit la Queiie. 
(Talk of the Wolf, and you'll fee his Tail.) L. Lupus im Fabula. 
H. G. Gienn man Ben Qtolf uennt, fo kommer gerennt. 
‘This filly faying is made ufe of, when a perfon whom we have 
jult before been {peaking of, comes accidentally into one’s ‘com- 
pany. . 

Gibe the Devit his Due, or 
Jt tg asin to bebe the Devin. 
‘The meaning of thefe two Proverbs is, that tho’ people be never 
fo bad, it is wrong to lay more to their charge than they deferve, 
The F. fays Lf ne faut pas faire li Diable plus noir qu'il weft. 
The It. Now difogna fare il Diablo pid nero che non 2. (We mult 
not make the Devil blacker than he is. 

Che Devic grew fick, and bow'd he a Bonk to be 

The Devi grew weil, andthe Davir « Bonk wag be. 

According to an old monkifh rhymes; Demon Janguebat, 
Monachus bonus eff2valebat; fed eum convaluit, manet ut ante 
Suit. This proverbial rhyme is applicable to fuch perfons who 
in times of danger and adverfity are full of pious refolations, 
which, when reflor’d to {afety and prolperity, they think no more 
of, v. Danger. 

p ts the on twhofe Father gors to the Devit. 

F, reux font les Enfans dont les Peres fone damnez, 

(Happy are the Children whofe Fathers are damn'd). Upon 
the Suppofition that by their wickednels they have amails'd great 
riches' But how fuch ill-gotten wealth thrives is the queltion ; 
they often draw down fuch a curfe upon the poffeilors, as makes 
their fiippos'd happinefs rather a mifery. 

seldom lies Devit dead in a Ditch. 

The F, fay ; Le Disable ne dort par, And the It. 1 Diavelo 
non dorme. (The Devil never fleeps.) ‘That is, he is always upon 
the watch how he can furprize us, and therelore we have the 
more reafon to be upon our guard. 

The Devit rebukes din. 

The F. fay: Le Renard preche aux Poules. (The Fox prea- 

ches to the Hens). 
Faceds mu when the Devit bribes. 

F. Ji faut marcher quand le Diable eff aux Trowffes, (when 
the Devil is at our Heels.) The It. Bijogna andare, quando il 
Diavolo 2 alla Coda, (when the Devil is at our Tail.) 

The Devit's Bones, v. Dice. 

The Devit! a filly proverbial exclamation made ufe of by the 
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vulgar, when they doubt whether a thine will be done, or 
When any thing feems fthrange to them. ‘The F. fay on the 
fame occations Dx Disable, 

Devi on toe Neck, a kind of rick or torturing engine, an- 
ciently in ule among the Pups/?s ta extort a confelion from the 
Protejlants or Lollards. This machine was made of feveral irons 
which applied to the neck and legs wrung or wrenched them to- 
gether in fo violenta manner, that the more the perjon ftirr'd, 
the Itraiter he was pretied by them, and in the {pace of three or 
four hours his back and body would be broken in pieces. 

Sed Devit, a monitrous creature on the coait of America, 
having black horns like a ram, a terrible afpeét, a bunch on the 
head, relembling a hedge-hog. tufhcs like a boar, and a forked 
tails and the fleth of a poilenous quality. 

Daviv’s Bit, a plant thar has feveral roots that are black, 
notched, as it were gaaw'd, from whence it took its name; as if 
the devil envying the virtues of it, did gnaw them, Gr. 

Devin's Midé, an herb, a fort of {purze. 

De'vitrsn [reoplic. Sax.) of or pertaining to the devil, like 
or of the nature of the devil, wicked. 

De'vinisuzy, like adevil, extravagantly, prodigioufly. 

De‘vivisuness, devilifh nature. 

De'virsuip, the devil's dignity. — 

De'vious [devins, L.} going out of the way, ferving from. 

De'viousness [of decvins, L.) fwervinguels, aptnets to go 
our of the way. 

Devi'roinaten [devireinatus, L. deflowered. 

Devi'sceraten [éecifceratas, L.) imbowelled. 

To Devi'se (Law-Term to give or make over londs, tene- 
ments or pocds, &/¢. by one’s laft will or tellament in writing. 

To Devi'ss [ prob. of deoier, Fo to talk or difcourte fami- 
liarly or rather of dist/are, Lt. in the fame fente. } to invent to 
imagine or fancy ; to feign or forge ; to contrive or plot; to 
fafhion or frame; to deliberate or confuir. 

To Devise, to bequeath. 

A Devise [in Law] is whatfoever is devifed or bequeathed 
by will or legacy. 

Devi'se ¢ (in Heraldry] any figure, cypher, charafter, re- 

De'vicg§ bus, motto, ientence, se, which by allufion to 
the name of a perfon or family, denotes its nobility or quality. 

Devisee’ (in Lew] the perion to whom any thing 1s deviled 
or bequeathed by will. 

Devisor, he who bequeaths lands or goods to another by 
will. 

Devi'rasre [devitabisis, L.) eafy to be fhunned or avoided, 

Devita'tTion, an elcape, fiunuing, efchewing, or avoid- 
ing, L. ‘ 

To Devi'tiate [devitiatum, L.] to corrupt or marr; to 
deflower. ; 

Devoca’rion, acalling down, L. 

Devoca’Tione Parliamenti, a writ for recalling a parlia- 
ment, L, : 

Devor'p (of de and vyvidr, F-] empty of. 

Devol’r, duty, part, that which every one ought to do, 
according to juitice, reafon and civility, (FL dovere, dt.) ' 

Devor'rs [of Calais] the cuftoms anciently due to the king 
for merchandize, brought or carried out from Ca/ais, when our 
ftaple was there. 

‘o Devo’xe [d:evcare, L.] to call down. 

To Devo'tvs [devolvere, L.) to roll or tumble downs to 
fall or come fram one to another, as an citate does; allo to lay a 
truit or charge upon one, 

To De'votate [devolatum, L.] to Ry away or down. 

Devotu'rary [ devolutaire, F. devoiutaris, It. ] one that 
lays claim to a benchce that has become void. 

Devoru'tion [F. devoluzione, it. of devalutio, L.] a rolling 
or tumbling down 3 alfo 4 pafling from one to another, as au 
eftate, &¢. does. 7 

De'vonsurrine of Land [in HusJandry] is the improving it 
by fpreading on the athes of burnt turfs. 

Devora'Tion, adevouring or conluming, LZ. 

Devonato'rious [deveratorius, L ) devouring or confum- 
ing. 
area [devot, F. devote, It.) a religious perfon, a bi- 

Devoro’ ¢ got, a fuperiticious perfon, 

To Devo're [devoiier, F. votare, It. devotum, Sup. of deve. 
vere, L.] to vow or give up by vow, to fet apart to holy ule, to 
confecrate to God. 

Dervo'r10n (F. divozione, It. devociia, Sp.’ of devetio, L.] 
religious zeal, godlinc{s, alfo vowed fervice, difpofal, command, 

EVOTION 13 iconologically deicrib’d by a beautilul woman, 
of a chearful countenance, on her knees, her eyes lift up to hea- 
ven, from whence rays defcend upon-her ; in her right hand a 
burning taper. 

Or with a flame rifing from the crown of her head, laying one 
hand on her bofom, and with the other driving away flies (by 
which are fignify'd worldly thoughts and incumbranees ) from a 
heart lying on an open book on an altar, 

Davorionat, tull of devotion, , 
Divo‘res 
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Davo'rrn [ secotus, L.] fet apart for holy ules attached, 
ftrongly inclin d to, - 

Devoro' rious [decoterius, L.] pertaining to a vow. 

Devo rionist, one much given to devotion. 

To Devou'a (devwrer, F. diverare, lt. devorar, Sp. of de- 
gorart, L.) to cat or iwallow down greedily + alfo to confume, 
{pend or walle; aetapborically vo read over haflily, to lludy ea 

erly. ; 
r Davou'atne [in Blazenry] is a term ufed of all fifhes which 
are born ina coat feeding 3 and the reafon is, they {wallow all 
whole without chewing ; and it is requilite alio to tell whéreon 
they feed. 

Desou’r Ina, ravenous. 

Devou’aincrr, ravenoufly. 

Devou rincness [ot decoratio, L.) devouring nature, Ge 

Devou'r [devot, F, devote, It. and Sp. ] full pt devouon, 
godly. a : 

Devou'tiy, religioully, godlily. 

Devou'tNess, fulnels of devotion. ; 

Deute'rion [of dvvep&, Gr, the fecond) the fecundine 
or after-birth, } 

Devtero'caMy (Asu7teopauia, of duvreg@ fecond, and 
syxui Gr. marringe) a fecond marriage. ’ ; 

Devrzno'nomy { Aewrsgeriusy of devrep@, and vives, 
Liw, Gr) i. ¢. the Second Law. the 4th book of Moyes, fo cal- 
Jed. hecaule the law is therein repeated. 

Deurerocano'nica [of decregpG and xeversnd, Gr] 
a name that fchool divines give to certain books of the facred 
fcripture that were added after the reft, as the book of £/?- 

te. P 
PO ursnora'riy [Atureporadtia of Sev repos, and rados, 
Gr. paffion, &¢.) a dilesfe that proceeds from another dileale | 

Devuiver [in Riding Academies) is a term that is applied 
to a hore, that working upon vaults makes his fhoulders g0 too 
faft for the croup to fullow; fo that inflead of going upon two 
treads, as he ought, he endeavours only to go upon one. 

To Drw {deapian. Sax.) to fprinkle, moilten or wet 

To Bepew’ § with dew. 

Dew iar Sax. Taum, Dy. thau, GC. baggy, Se. as Ca- 
Saubon will of d\use, to woter or make wet.) is certain vapours, 
‘which have by heat been lifted up or exalted in the day time, and 
which when the fun defcends below our horizon, leaving the 
air cold, are thereby conden‘ed, and fall down in {mall infenfible 
rops, upon the leaves of | where many of them joining 

ther, oo become fenfidle. 

aw of Vitriof [in Chm 7 a kind of phlegm or water 
drawn from the mineral falt by dutillation in Ba/aes Maria, or, 
with a gentle heat. : 

Dew-norn a diftemper in cattle. : 

Dew-craws [Hustiag Term) the bones or little claws behind 


foot. 

Dew-tar [veop-luppe, Sax.] the loofe skin that hangs down 
under the throat of an ox, cow, Ge. 

Dewce, the D--L 

Dewx (deux, F, dvds, Gr-] the number z at cards or dice. 

De'wr, having dew on it, wet with dew. 

De xtans [with the Romans) ten ounces or ten parts of any 
intire thing that is divided into twelve, 

Dexter, right, on the right hand or right fide. 

Dexter Aiped [with Ajirologers) an alpeét contrary to the 
natural order and fucceflion of the figns, as Mars in Gemini, and 
Saturn inthe fame degree of Aries, where Mars is faid to behold 
Saturn in a cexter afpect. 

Dextra, the right hand, Z, 


Dexter Bafe (in Heraldry) is the right fide of 
the bafe, as letter G in the figure, 


A Dexter Chief [in Heraldry] is the angle on 
the right hand ofthe chief, as letter A in the igure. 


Dexter Epiploick Pein [with Anatemifts) the fecond branch 
of the /plenica, which pafies to the Epipison, and the gut colon. 

Dexren Point (with Heralés) the right fide point in an 
efcutcheon. 

Dexte’aity [dexteriti, F. dextrezza, It. defrize, Sp. of 
dexteritas, L.) right-handednefs; aptnels, readinefss alio indul- 
try, skill, adre(s. 

De'xtexous? [dextro, It. and Port. diéfre, Sp. dexter, L.] 

Da'xrrovus ¢ handy, ready at; alio skilful, cunning. 

colar ; handily, skilfully, cunningly. 


Dextra’arius (Old Records) a light horfe or horfe for the 
t faddle. 


DexTRocHere Heralds] aterm applied to the right 
Destaocuers eter Bayo gy : . 
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Dey, thé tile of the fupreme governour of Tavis in Barbary, 

Dt, an infeparable preposition, chiefly us'd to extend the fenic 
of a word, 

Di'a (Sia, Gr.} a prepofition that ficnifies with, threwrd, 
of or beteoren, and is frequently joined to the names of phyiical 
compolitions, with that of the principal ingredient in them. 

Diapa'tes [ F. and L. dicéite, tt. and Port. SuaCarns, 
Gr.) a difeale when aperion cannot hold his water. 

Diage’ticat. troubled with or pertaining toa Diaketes. 

Diano'ticar [(atabsligue, F. diabolo, It. and Sp. of dia- 
bolicws, L.} pertaining to the devil, devilith, very wicked. 

Diaso'ticarcy, devilifhly, &e. 

Diano'cicatness [of diadolieus, 1. dicboligue,P. of Suds 
Cord of dvaScaae, Gr to detlroy] devilith nature. 

Diapo’tanum [of da and sorayn, Gr. Ja plailter made of 
herbs, 


Diasro'sis (Svalpeiess, Gr.) a (clution of the comtinzzm by 
corrofton of the parts. 


DiacaLaMUNTHES, a compound medicine, whole principal 
ingredient is Calaminrh, L. 


Diacatcl'teos [in Surgery) a platter applied after the am- 
putation of a cancer. 

Diaca'rrarts a medicine, whofe principal ingredient is 
capers, L 

DiacarPae’cias, a medicine made of goats dunc, L. 

Ditaca RTHAMUM. a Medicine fo called, one of whofe prin- 
cipal ingredients is Carthomum, L 

Diaca‘nyon, a medicine made of the juice of green walnuts 
and honey, L. 

Dia'cassia, amedicine made of Cafia. L, 

Diacasto’nium, a medicine made of Caltor, L. 

Diacatuo Licon [of dua and x2Soames, Gr. univerfal] 
an univerfal medicine. 

Dracato'ruta [in the Cici! Lew] a tenure or holding of* 
lands by fee-farm. 


Diack'nrros [of dvd and xivrger, Gr.) the thorteft diame- 
er of the elliptical orbit of a plenet.” ; ] 


Diacno’nesis [diag «pnoss, Gr.) the af or faculty of 
voiding excrements. 
Dia‘cuytum, a kind of plafter mide of the mucilages or 
pappy juice of certain fruits- jeeds or roots. 
Diacny’ton, a hind of mutt or {weet wine. 
Diacine ma [of dvenivie@, Gr to move from] is the reced~ 
ing of a bone a little from its place. 
IACINNAMO'MUM, a medicine made of Cinnamon. 
Diacito'xium, a medicine made of Citonia. 
Dia’crasis [of Praxaay, to bresk off, Gr.] a frafture. 
TACLY'SMA, 2 rinfing, wafhing or {cowring, or any me« 
dicament ufed for that purpofe, Z ot Gr. 
Diaco’pium [of dvd and xwdia, Gr. the top of a plant}a 
fyrup made of the tops of poppies. 
Diaco’nicon (of Svdxev@, Gr.] the facrifty, the plice in 
or near ancient churches, where the veliments and charch plate 
were repofited. 


Diaco’re (diacopus, L. of SidxewS, Gr.Ja cutting cr di- 
viding afunder 


Diacora [with Surgeons) a deep wound; efpecially one 
made in the {cull with a large inftrument. 
Diacops [with Réetoric:ans] the fame as Dinfole. 
Diacorane ata, amedicine made of goats dung. L. 
Diacora’LLion, a medicine made chiefly cf Coral. 
Diaco’ruM, a medicine mide of acorns, L. 
Diacosmesis (Saxecunere of Staxoeuta Gr. to adorn] an 
orderly diftribution or letting thirgs in order.” 
Diaco’stum, a medicine mude of Cofu:, L- 
Diacovu’sricks, a fcicnce that explains the properties of re+ 
fra€ted found, 24 it patfes through different mediems. 
eens (Svexceris, Gi ]a feparating, levering or die 
viding. 
Diacniins (withPArfcians) x judging of, and difinguifhing 
difeafes, with their reipe€tive lymptems, L. 
Diacro’cuma,. a medicine made chiefly of (fron, L. 
Diacro’mmMyon [of dsc and xpcvusor, Gr] a medicine 
made of onions. 
Diacu’minum, acompofition made of cummin, L. 
Diacypo’nires [of Sid rev xudavier, Gr.) fuch medi- 
cines in which quinces are an ingredient. 
lacy Do’NIUM [Jia 7ér xud‘arier,Gr. J a confection made 
hee pulp of quinces and fugar, commonly called marmalade 


DiadaMasce’num, 2 compofition of damafcens, L.. 

Dr'avem (Diadime,F. Diadema, It. Sp and L. of Sat nud, 
Gr.] a kind of linen-wreath or fillet for the head, anciently worn, 
by emperors and kings inflead of a crown. 

Diape’maten [siadematys, L.] wearing a diadem, crown 
or turbant. 

Dia‘pocue Sb Phyficians) the fuccefion or progrefs of a 
difeafe, to its change call d Crifis, L. 

Dia’pocuus (d\yad'en@, Gr.] a precious flone like a beril. 

Dia’ poss 
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Dra’ooris (Siddecte, Gr.} a delivering by hand, tradition, 
iiribution. 
gine is [with ny: jaxs] a difttipution of nourifliment 

* all parts of the bady. : WSS 
pe ps ate [Putivszes of daesia, Gr. to divide] a dividing 
or divifion; a poetical figure, When one fyllable is divided into 
nodsitle for ecrleife. —_ 
wD pepe Printing | isa vowel mark'd : with two tittles 
or points, as on é. lori, to fianify that it is founded by ic tcif, 
and not joined to apr lo as to = a pe inde 3 as uéra by 
ints over the @ is diiiimguiiues from ara, . 

Paenntd [with Surge.ms] isa method of dividing and fepa- 
gating thoie puts, which, by their deing united, returd or hin- 
der the cure of ditealess as the continiity of the Ach or skin in 
jmpoftiumes, which muii be opened to let our the corrupt 
miter. ae mh 7 

Dimeests [with dnctoeri?s) is a confeming or eating out 
the veilel, {0 that fome certain paflages are mode by ome harp 
fretting matter, whica naturally dhould have not been; alto 
when fome real ones are widen'd more thin ordinary, fo that 
the humours rua out which ought to be contained in the vel 

ts 
eer (with Psy feians) eating corroding medicines, 
Diata (diara of Serdda, Gr, to make ule of a certain 
order of food] diet, food, a eben way oF manner of lite, Le 

Dix'ra (with Phyjicians] retpetting beaitey _pétjons, a me 
thod of living moderately: refpecting Jick penjors, a remedy 
confilting in the right ufe of things necetlary for life, 

Diate'tice (diereticus, L. of Sioatifin, Gr. Dieteticks] 
that part of phyficky that cures dileates by a moderate and regular 
dict. - 

Dtaca'anca, a medicine made of galangal. = : 

Diacrav’cion [Siepyaavxiov, Gr.] a medicine. for the 
eyes made of the herb Glawciam, L. ; 

Diacty'rHice [dsayaAugieii, GrJ = art of cutting or 

ine hoilow or concave Agutes in metal. ; : 

“ot A wo'sts [of Sveysizxe, Gr. to know] a dilcerning or 
knowing one from another, a judging of, L. 

Diacno’sts [with Piiyiiciansy a knowledge or judgment of the 
apparent figns of a diilemper, or a skill by which the preient 
enndition of a diftemper is perceived, and this is three-fold, OiZe 
a right judgment of the part affected; 2 of the ditcafe it felf; 

. of its eaule. . 

. Dr acno'sricx [of Suazireizxe, Gr. to know) belonging to 
the skill called Diagmeis, athoroushly knowing or difcerning. 

Diacno'stie Signs (with Péyicians) thole figns of a diicaie 

ich are apparent. 

“Ot aguas cx Sizns [in Botany) are particular figns, where- 
by one plant may be known or diitinguifhed from another. 

Dia’conat 3 . diazonale, It, of diagoma- 

Dia'Gonat Ling is, L. [with Geomerricans) a 
Jine drawn acrofs any figure trom angle to angics 
fometimes called the diameer diagonal ; and fometimes 
it fignifies a particular paraiiclogram, or long fquare 
that has one cominon angle and diagonal line, with 
the principal parellclogram. 

Dia‘cona Scale, and the plain Svalz, ferve to reprefent any 
numbers and mmeafures whatever, the parts of which are equal 10 
one another; thus guaners make ule of a feale or take the dimen- 
fion of a piece cf ordinance, Engravers have a fcale or rule to 
make a draught of a fortification on paper &c, 

Di'acraM [diagramma, L. of Srey, cup, Gr.] a fentence, 
a decree; allo a fhort draught of a thing. 

Diacram [in Geometry} aicheme or igure made with lines 
or circles, for the laying down, explanation or demonflration of 
any propofition or fzure or properties belonging thereto. : 

Di'acram [ia Miick] a proportion of meafures, diitinguithed 
by certain notes. ; < 

Di'acrarn [diegraphe, L. of Pray een Gr] defeription, 

Diacraraicer [Sreyerend, Gr.) the art of painting or 
earving on box, Ge. L. ; _ 

Diacra’Puicat, of or belonging to the skill of painting, 
graving, carving, Ge. 

- Diacra’ruicn Art. 

Diacay'pius [Ssaypidsav, Gr. 
herb. . 

DiacaypiuM or Scammony, or the plant or root of frammony 
prepared by boiling it in a hollowed quince, or with the juice 
of quince, or lemon, or pale roles, 

Drauvexa’rra 2 a medicine which takes its name from the 

Diawexa’ece § fix ingredients, roots of round Birthwort, 
Gentian, Juniper-berries, Myrth, and Ivory Shavings. Gc. 

Diany'ssoruM, a medicine made of hytlap- 

Drai'r}s, 2 medicine made of the plant Iris, Le 

Draw [of déatis, L. of the day) an inflrument for fhewing 
the hour ofthe day; and are of leveral forts and forms. 

Diat PLANES, are plain boards, plates or furfaces on which 
hour-lines aredrawn in any latitude, and are dillinguifhed ac- 


See Diagraphice. 
04 gum dillilling out of the 
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cording to the refpeét they bear to the Horizon of the Place 
where they are inade, and are according to their pofition or fitu. 
ation, parallel, perpendicular or oblique. 

Porsiid Diars, are fach as lic level with die horizon, and 
are thence called horizontal dials, 

Perpendicular Dias, or Bre® Dials, are fach as Pand erect 


to the horizun, as all are which are fet agiinit an upright wall 
or bwilding 
Ered Diaus Diref. are fach as face ahy one of the fout 


eardinal paints, ell, weit, north and fourth. 

Ere? Deeinine Diacs, are fach whote plines lie open to any 
two carding points, to the fourh-eolt er vorth-eat, Ee. 

_ deedining Dias, are tech as lean forwards towards the ho: 
rigeon. 

Reclixing Diars, are fiach as lean back towards the ho-izon, 

Primary Diacs, are either bcrizextal dials or certice! dials 
Blion Dias, fuch as thew the hour of the niche by thé 
meats vt the light or thaduw of the moon projecied thereon by 
an index 

Mera? Dtais, fach as are placed ayaint the walls, 

EyeinPial Diar, is one delerited on the horizontal plane; 
Ora piane parsilei to the horizon. 

Ferteol Dian, is onc drawn onthe plane of a vertical circle, 

Piler Diar, is one decritedona pline pafling through thé 
Fulc: ef the world and the ealt and welt points of the herizoa 

LDi'atecr [diaie?, FP. diakdis, Sp. diaieéPica, L. of Syeee 
Asurixi ot Preacyisiar, Gr. to difcourie) is a Froperty of 
Manwer of ipeech, pronunciation, Fe. in any language peculiar 
to cach feveral province or countrys formed by the corruption 
of the geheral or national hinguage, as the witic, baie, Evie 
Doric, and the eemrnon language of the Greeks} Jo the Bolrangyey 
Bergassese and Pujcan, ave dilects of the Tralick. 

Tabb erica 2 [Setatatexh, of Saasyighas, to realory 

Diate'crics Gr.j dislectichs, or the ait of logic, whici 
teaches the true mezhou of arguing or reatoning. 

Diate'ctica 2 [salvéilgac, F. diutesticn, We. diakéivo 

Dians'cricn § Sp, of ctaicficws, Le Suaasatinis, Gr. 
ef or pertaining to Dogick. 

Diart’crican Argwiterts, are fuch arguments as are bat 
barely probable; but do not convince or deterusine the mind 1d 
either fide of the queition. 

Diari'cricatry, logically, 

Dtace’cricsan, [diaeHicien, Fe 
ts} a Logician. 

Diare’mma [with Phy Zeiaxs] a fprce between two fevers, 

Diave‘psis (SezaidssGr-] a fpace between, an interception, 
a@ prevention; allo a debating or reafoning; a relolution or 
Ppurpule, 

Diare’psis (with Surzeces) that 
and ulcers that as Jefe open fur a cure, 

Dtartu’con [Svertynow, Gre] a kind of faflton, that is 
white through the middle, 

Dia'cexts [Sitaseis, Gr] a difputation, 

Dis'trace (Sitrrayd, Gr Jarhetorical fgure when mas 
Ny arguments are produced but to no effeek. 

Di'aurer Lines (with Geertetricans} fach a3 run acrof& of 
cut one another, 

Di'ariine, theart of drawing lines truly on a given plane 
fo as thereby to fhew the hour of the day, When the fun fling 

Dr'attine Gide, an initrument contriv'd fer dro wing of 
forts of dials, and to givea clear demonttration of the art. 

Diartine Spbere, an inifleament for the deuwnitration of, 
fpherical triangles, and alfo tu give a true idea of the ratio of 
drawing of dials on al] manner a! plaves. 

Diattine [with Mires) isthe ufing a eompafs and long 
line to know which way the load or vein of car inclines, of 
Where to fink an air-fMaft, 

Diatuine Line 2 graduated fines rlaced on rulers, te 

Diattine Seales ¢ to expedite the making of fun-dials. 

Dia acca, amedicine mide of Lacca, or gum-lac. 

Diarocs'smus[Sarcyizjeis Gr.Jarherosical figure, wher 
aman realonsand dijcouries with himiclf, as it were with anos 
ther, both puting the queftions and giving the anfwers, 

Diaro'co (in Muy, Books) dienifies a picce of mule: ior two 
or more voices or inliruments, which aniwerone to the other. 

Dt'arocun (F. diaizgo, Ite and Sp. diwligus, L. of dud- 
Aoy Gr.Ja conference or difcourfe between two or more par- 
ties; Or a difcourie in writing hetween two or more parties 
wherein they are reprefented as talking rogether. 

Drattue’a (SitaASaia, Gr.Jan unguent, the chief ingree 
dient of which ts A/thaa, L. 

Dia‘tysts [dveavess, Gr.} a figure in Rhetorick when two 
points placed by Graz:marians over two vowels in one word, 
which would otherwile make a diphthong; but are by this cha- 
racter (**) pointed into two. 

Dia’ty ton [didxv7ev, GrJa figure in Rhetorick whee 
feveral words are put together without a conjunétion copulatives 

Ditama’srtins, pertaining to a diamond, : 

37 : Diamaee 
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Diavrux [fea Sele, Gr.] an unguent thus call'd from its 
bafis, which is the roots of Althea. 

DtamarGari'10n (Sed and wagyetpizns, Gr a pearl) a re- 
ftorstive powder the chief ingredient in which is pearl, and is of 
two forts, hot and cold. : ‘ 

Diamasrico’sis [Setuacrpacis, of paseyay, i.e whip- 
ping, Gr.Jafolemnity in honour of Diaza, as follows. Cer- 
tain boys were carried to the altar of the goddefs, and there fe- 
verely whipp'd, and left the officer fhould out of compaflion re- 
mit any thing of the rigour of it, the prieftels of Diana ftood 
by all the time, holding in her hand the image of the goddefs, 
which was of itfelf very lights but (as they relate) if the boys 
were fpared, grew fo weighty, that the pricfleis was fcarce able 
to fupport its and leit the boys fhould faint under the correction, 
or do any thing unworthy of the Laconfan education, their pa- 
rents were preent to exhort them to undergo it patiently, and 
with great conilancy ; and fo great was the bravery and refolu- 
tion of the boys, that tho’ they were lafh'd till the blood guft’d 
out, and fometimes to death, yet a cry or groan was {eldom or 
never heard to proceed from any of them. ‘Chofe that dy’d under 
the ceremony were buried with garlands on their heads, in to- 
ken of joy or viétory, and had the honour of @ publick funeral. 

Diame'rves, f of Sy@ and merda, dung or ordure)} a coniec- 
tion of pilgrim’s falve § allo a fhitten fellow. 

Dia 'Mever (diamétre, Fr. diametro, It. and Sp. diametrus, 
L. of drautrp »,Gr.] a right line pailing through the centre of 
a circle, and terminating on each fide at the circumference there- 
of, and fo dividing the circle into two equal parts. 

Dia METER for a Conick SeZien]is aright line drawn thro’ 
the middle of the figure, and cutting all the ordinates in two 
equal parts, 

Dia 'merer of Gravity [Mathercatichs]is that right line in 
which the centre of gravity is placed. 

Diameter [ot an Hyperbs/a} is any right line which paffes 
through the middle of the tranfverle axis, which is the centre of 
the figure, and is always a middle proportional between the /a- 
tus rectum and the fates tranfoerfum. 

Diameter { of the Parado/a) isa line drawn parallel to the 
axis, and which may be fuppofed to meet at any inhnite diltance, 
or in the centre of the figure 

Diameter of a Column (in Arcbitefure) is that taken juft 
above the bafes, 

Diamerer of the fwelling [in Archite@ure] is that taken at 
the height of one third from the bale. 

Dia'merer of the diminution [Archite®] is that taken from 
the top of the fhafts. 

Diame’tricaL [diamétral, F. diametrale, Ut. diametrico, 
Sp.] pertaining to, or of the nature, or in the form of a diameter. 

Diame'TaICALLy [diametriguement, F. of SidustpS,Gr-] 
direétly ; as : 

_ Diametaticarry oppofte, direftly over againit ; as when 
two things are oppoted one to the other right acrofs, or directly 
contrary, 

Di'amonp [adamas,L. ofad'aueg Gr. diamant,Fr. diamante, 
It. Sp. and Port. Diamant Du. Demant, G. and Su.) the hard- 
eft, moft {parkling, and moft valuable of all precious flones. ‘The 
goodnefs of a diamond confifts in three Things. 1. Its luftre or 
water. 2. Its weight or bignefs. 3 Its hardnefs. The Great 
Mogol of India hasa diamond that weighs 269 3-4-ths carats, 
valued at 11 millions, 723 thoufand, 278 pounds, 14 fhillings 


9 pence. 
Di’'amonp [in Heraldry] the black colour in the coats of no- 
ne 


Facet Diamonp, is one cut in faces both at top and bottom, 
and whofe table or principal place at top is flat. 

Roje Diamonn, is one that is quite flat underneath: but 
whole upper part is cut in divers little faces, ufually triangles, 
the uppermotft of which terminates in a point. 

4 rough Diamonn, is one jultas it comes out of the mine 
that has not yet been cut. 

4 Table Diamonp, isone which has a large {quare face at 
the top, encompafled with 4 leffer. 

DiaMonp [with Printers] the name of a {mall fort of letter 
or character. 

Temple Diamonns [fo called of the Temslein Paris in France, 
where they are made] are a fort of faétitious diamonds, of no 
| ed value, but us’d much in the habits of the aétors upon the 


Disicouse: the name of one of the four forts of cards, 
Diamonp tut Diamonp. 


.The F. Gy. 4 Fin, fin &9 demi ( Cunnin uires Cun- 
ine and a half.) one — ought to hi nin Trey deal with 


Drawefnen, a confeftion made of mulberries. 
imple Diamo’num [of Sve and morwm,L. a mulbe: a 
medicinal compofition made of mulberry-juice and fugar. Ke 
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Dramo’scnuM, a medicinal powder, whole chief ingredient 
is musk. 

Diamoto’sts [of dvd and it feraped lint, Gr] the fill. 
ing an ulcer with lint. 

Diana's-Tree [with Chyrrjfs] cali'd alfo the philofophical 
tree; avery curious phenomenon, produced by a compofition 
of filver, mercury, and [pirit of pitre, which are cryllalliz'd into 
the formef atree, with branches, leaves, fruit, Ge. 

Diana’ricn Argumentation [with Logicsans) a particular 
method of reafoning, which carrics on a diicourle from one thing 
to another. 

Dtant’sum, a medicine mide of annileeds, 

Dianot’a [Seaveiz, Gr ] a figure in rhetorick, importing a 
ferious confideration of the matter in hard, 

Dia’ntuus, a compofit'on of Axthes. 

Diaxy’cum (Pharmacy) a kind of Rod, made of the juice 
of green walnuts and fugar boiled to the confiltence of honey, 

Dia’oLisanuM, a medicine made of Osidanusn, 

Diapa’eMa, akind of falve, ZL. 

Dtapapa'ver, a medicine made of poppies, E, 

Diara'sma (diapayme, BP. diapajma, lt. Svewerut, of Sax 
adzow, Gr.J a pomander or periume, a compolition of pow- 
ders, with which the ancients us'd to dry their bedies from fweat 
at their coming out of the baths; alfo a compolition made of dry 
powders to be {prinkled upon cloaths to pertume them, or upon 


‘wounds or ulcers, &e. 


Diara'son (F. It. and L. of Sud and r2ear i. ¢. all, Gr.] 
a chord in mufick including all tones, and is the fame with what 
is commonly called an oftave or cighth; becsute there is but fe- 
ven tone notes, and then the eighth is the fame again with the 
firit. Itis the moft perfect concord, and the terms of it are as 
two to one. 

Diarasonpiaex [with Mifeisn.) a fort of compound con- 
cord; either as 10 to 3, or as 16 10 5 

Diarasonpiare Nie, a compounded confonance in the 
triple ratio, or as 3 to 9 

JAPASONDISATE SSARCN, @ compounded concord, found- 

on the progertion of 8 ro 3. 

DiaPrasonbitone, a concord, the terms of which are ia the 
Proportion of § to 2. 

Diapa'sonsemtpi’rone, aconcord, the terms of which are 
in the proportion of 12 to 5. 

Diare vests (d-ridugrs, Gr.] a leaping over, Z. 

Diarepesis [with —) a bre.king off the blood veiTels , 
a fweating or buriting out of the blood thro’the veins, which is 
caufed by their thinnefs 

Diare’nsta, the herb Sanicle, Z. 

Drape wre [ F. and L. Sua wivtt, é. ¢. of five, Gr.J a phy- 
fical compofition made up of five ingredients, eiz, myrrh, gen- 
tian, birthworth,, fhavings of ivory and bay-berries; alfo the li- 
quor called Punch. 

Diarente (in Mujfict} the fecond of the concords; the terms 
of which are as 3 to 2, otherwife called a periect filth, and ma- 
kes op an oftavé with the Diate/ar on. 

Dia'Per (of dtaprer, P. to interweave with flowers] a fort of 
linen cloth wrought with Sowers ard cther figures. 

Di’arer'p [in Herultry) as a dordure di per'd, is one that 
is fretted all over with fun things as bordures uled to be char- 
ged, appearing between the frets, Se Diazrre. 

Di'arrine [in Paivtinz] is when the piece after it is quite 
finif'd, is over-run with branches and other work. 

Di'arre? [in Heraldry] adividing of a field iato 

Dr's ce plines or comparcments alter the man- 
ner of fret-work, and Mling them with figures of va- FS 
rivus forms, asin the figure anneved. — 

Diaruane’ity (4 apsuneité, F. diefamita. Tr, of 

DiaPia'NOUSNESS Nsegdvut, Gr.) the property of a 
diaphanous body, #. #. ove that is traniporent like glais; the hue 
mours of the eye § the Tunica Cornea, &c. Th: pores of di pha- 
nous bodies are fo rangedand difpoied, that the beams of light 
ean pafs thro’ them freely every way.. 

Diarsoe’wicen, an electuary, whole chief ingredient is 
Dates L. 

Diaruont'a [Svegovie,Gr.] a harfh found in mufick; a 
found that makes a diicord. . 

Diarno’nicks [ of Sezgovie, G. ] a fcience that explains 
the properties of refracted founds, as they pals thro’ different 
mediums. 

Diarna’xous [diaphane, F. diafone, It. and Sp. diaphanzs, 
L.] tranfparent like glafs, or that may be {een thro’. 

Diaruont’a (dvapovia, Gr.) difference, diverfity. 

Diaruonta [with Rheter.] a figure, when a word 
is uled in a fignineation different from what it was at firlt. 

Dia‘puora [duapopd, Gr,] difference, diverfity, ilrife, con- 
tention, L. . 

Diarno’r ests [Ssesseness, Gr.) a fending forth all manner 
of humours thro'the pores of the body. 

Diarwons’ rick [diaphoretigue, B+ digforetico, It. diaphore- 

; ticus, 
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thas, GL. Sersoenrinss, Gre) difcuffive, that diffolves or pur- 
ges by fweat, &e. : 

Diarnore’ Ticatty, by a difcuffion of fiveat. 

Diarvone’ rica Ness, property to cattle fweats 

DiaPruge'ricks, medicines proper to caufe iach evacua- 
tions. 

Diapera’cm [diaphragne. PF. diafrazra,\t. diapbragma, 
Liof f:sgedyua, of Srazet7]@ to inclole, Gr) a tence or 
hedge et octweett, 

Diarnaa’os [with Azatem.] the midriff; a large double 
mufele polling acrofs the body. and feparating the cheil or mid- 
dle cavity trom the belly or lower one. 

Diaruracma’tick Artery [Avatomy] one that iffues from 
the trunk of the 4rta, and goes from thence to the Diapbragma, 

Diapuratro’Nntes [aaetomy) certain membranes, the laine 
as the Plevra, which cover the intide of the Técrax, 

Diarta’sts (Sveradsis, of Siaradsow, to put together; 
Gr-} the forming, framing, or fathioning, L. 

Diarta’ssta (SverAacue, of duarAasow to {mear over; 
Gr.] an cintment or fomentation, 

Diarcra’sticKs, medicines proper for a limb out of joint. 

Diapno’s (Svewvin, of dra and wvce, to breathe, Gr.) a 
fending forth all manner of humours thro" the pores of the 
body. 

Diarompuo'Ly cos [of Sv and rozeiavk, Gr. the re- 
erement of brafz) an unguentof which that is an ingredient. 

Diapoge'sts (dsaxignats, Gr.] a doubting or being at a 
ftand about a thing. 

Diarorests [with Récter,) isa figure when the fubjedts to 
be handied being of equal worth, the orator feems to be in doubt 
which he fhould begin with. 

Dtarau‘num, an cleétuary made of damask prunes, &'¢. 

Diarye’ricks, medicines promoting the fuppuration of 
fwellings, and caufing them to run with matter, or ripening and 
breaking fores, &e. 

Diarsamia (dvewLdaua, Gr.) a paufe or change of note 
in finging. 

Drarutno’ra [s¥ag3opa, Gr.] a corruption of any part. 

Diarruo’pon [in Pharmacy] a name given to feveral com- 
politions whercin red rofes are an ingredient. 

Diarauo’ea [diarrbic, F, diarrea, It. and Sp. diarrbea, 
L. duez¢cia, Gr.J a gentle lax or loofencis in the belly, with- 
out inflammation or ulceration of the entrails. 

Diarrnoe'ticr, having a lax or loofenels in the belly, 
without an inflammation. 

Dia'arunosis (Svadepeorrs, Gr.) a kind of loofe jointing 
of bones, which ferve for ienfible motions. 

Diary (diario, It, and Sp, diarivm, L.) an account enter’d 
in a book in writing what paffes every day; a journal or day- 
book. 

Diary [of dies, L,] of or pertaining to a day. 

Diasaty’RIion, an electuary whereof the chief ingredient 
is Satyrion or Rag-wort. 

Diasco’apium, an eleétuary of which the chief ingredient 
is the herb Scerdium. 

Diasesesten [in Pharmacy] an elefluary wherein Sede/fes 
are the bafis. 

Diase NNa, 2 compofition made of fenna, 

Dtaspro.s’ricum, a medicine made of cummin. 

Diasre’m (inAucrent Mufick) a name given to a fimple inter- 
ba = contradiitin¢ction to a compound interval, which they cail 
a Sytem, 

Bicivens [Seesoai, Gr,] adiftinétion, a dividing, feparat- 
—— pulling afunder; alfo a widening or ftretching out. 

taSTOLE [Anatomy] Dilatation or Diffenjion, aterm ufed 
to exprefs that motion of the heart and arteries, whereby thofe 
nal dilate and diftend themfelves, the contrary of which is Sy- 

C) te 
- Drastove [with Grammarians] a figure, whereby a word 

that is naturally fhort is made long. 

Diasrove [with Rieterisiexs| a figure when between two 
words, fome other word, and fometimes two words, are pat 
between two words of the fame kind: as, Dii mea vota, dii 
awdtére Lyce, Horace. Dwe age, duc ad nos, &c, This figure is 
by the Latins called Separatio 

Diastre’mma [of dvacpége, Gr. to turn afide] a diflortion 
or laxation. 

Diasty’Le cinder a building where the pillars fland 
at the diftance of three of their diameters, 

Diasy’rmos [Svacupucs, Gr.Ja drawing or pulling afunder ; 
alfo a reproach or taunting; a handfome and {mart manner of 
jeering. 

A Diasy’aricn (diafyrticum, L] a biting or reproachful 
taunt upon the equivocation of a word. 

Diata'sts [of Siztsivw, Gr. to ftretch out] a diftenfion of 
any fort, particularly ofa limb, in cafe of fraéture, 

_ oe Tica [JSserigness, Gr] the art of preferving 
ealth. 


Diats‘ausis [of dyazigness, a good conititution of the 
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bones, when they are apt to move ealily and ftrongly, fiach as: 
is in the arms, hands, Eee. 

Dtars'ssanon([F. It. and L, of dvd and te¢eacew, Gr: 
four) a mufical word intimating, thet an intery dd is compofed of a 
greater and a lefler tone, the ratio of which is as 4 to 3, 

a Diarasa RON, any compofition that confiits of four ingré- 
ients, 

DiatHa’MERoN, a compofition of Dates, 

Dia'tHests [442 Sees¢, Gr.) dilpotition or conititution. 

Diatuests [with Péysefazs) the natural or preternatural dift 
pofition of the body, that inclines usto the performance of al 
natural actions. 

Diatuy’rem (dre dves, Gr-Ja skreen or fence of boards, 

#. to keep out the winds an inclofure before a dour, as in 
churches, &5¢. 

Dia'ront [Sidz over, Gr.} corner-flones, band or prepend 
flones, L. 

Diaro'nten [distonique F. diatonics, Sp. diatonicxs, L. of 
Sid and ror », Gr.) as. 

Diaronick Muck, one of the three methods of finging uf 
ed by the ancients, and the molt natural of them, in reipect 
that t¢ makes ealy intervals, by which it is rendered more plain 
me eafy, than the other two which are ebromatic# and enbarme- 
nick, 

Diato'nus Hypaton, the mufical note called D fol-Fe. 

Diatonus Mejom, the note call'd Geol re-ut, 

Dtato'Nicum ; a kind of fong proceeding by different 

Diaro'Nus tones and femi-tones, either in aicending 
or defcending, more natural and Jefs forced than other forts of 
mufick, Pian Sun, 

DtatRa GACANTH, acompofition in which gum tragacanth 
is the chief ingredient. = 

algbk (BA 3 [Svarpeli, ot a continued difcourfe or dif- 

1A‘TRIBE utation; alfo the place where diiputations; 
ide te ke P } diiputations, 

Dia rei’aus [of Se and tribus, L. three} a compofition 
made up of three torts ot Suwnders, 

Diatri'tos @ three days fatling, abftin $5 

Diarai'ron é L. of Gr. eee 

Diarurairn, an electuary of Turbith. 

Diary 'posts [dv27¢rwoss, Gr.) an information of inftru@tis 
On ; alloa decription, L. 

Diatyrosis [in Rhetorick} a figure, by which a thing is {9 
lively deferibed, that it feems to be fet as it were before our eyes. 

Diaxy'Labogs, a medicine made of the wood of aloes, Ly 

Diaztnziser, a medicine made of ginger, : 

Diazev'ricn Tore fin the Ancient Greek Meck] that 
which difjoined two fourths on each fide of it, and which being 


joyned to either make a fifth. 


Dia'zoma [SrtCaue, Gr.) a girdle; alfo the fame as the 
Diaphregma. 

Di uute {with Gardiners) a tool for fetting of herbss 

Disesa play among children. 

Di'ca, a procels or a¢tion at law, L. 

Dica [Old Rec.) a tally for accounts, 

Dica’ctty dicucitas, L.) talkativenefa; alfo buffoce 

Dica’ctousxess§ nery, dro'lery. 

Dicxo Locy [in Rverorick) a hgure, whereby the jultice of 
a cavie is fet forth in as few words as may be. 

Dice, v. aye. 

Dicnoruy’a [of dine double, and géw Gr. to grow] 4 
fault in the hairs when they fplic. 

Dicusra'us [Suyopeas, Gre #. ¢, compounded of two cho- 
rous’s) a foot in veric, either Greek or Latin, which confitts of 
four iyllables, of which the fir and third are long, and the {4 
cond and fourth fhort, as Compredure. 

_ To Dicnoremize (Svyotevsir, Gr.) to cut or divide 
into two parts. 

Dicuo'romus [in Botanick Writers] is ufed of fuch plants, 
whoie ftalk divides into two parts, a8 Valerinetfa, Corn-fillet 

Dicuo'tomy [with Rbeturicians)} a dividing a {peech or difs 
couric into two parts, Gr. 

Dickens (prob a contraction of Dexi/tins, i, ¢, little devils} 
a fort of an oath, as Odx Dickens, 

Dicnxer of Leateer, a quantity containing ten hides. 

Dicao'Locy [ dsxatodcyia, Gr.) a pleading one’s caufey 
and advocating for. 

Dicory’tepow [with Beranits ] a term uled of plants, 
which {pring with twoiced leaves oppofite to cach other, as the 
generality of plants have. 

Di'cra Ferri [in Deom/day Book) a quantity of iron confift- 
ing of ten bars. . 

crotos [d'ixgores,Gr.] a pulfe that beats twice. 

Dicta'MeN [of difare, L.) a prefcript or rule; bat moft 
Properly a leffon or fhort difcourle which a fchoolmafler diates 
to his fcholars, Z, ' 

Dictra’Mnum? dixtauror, Gr.2 dittander-dittany, or gar- 

Dicta’msus § dixtauses, Gr § den-ginger. Anherb of 
fingular virtue for expelling poifon, r 
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To Dictate feicter, BF. dettare, It. di@ar, Sp. difsturm 
L..] to tell another what to write, to indite, to teach or thew, 
alfa to inlpire with. 

Dr'erares (icteta, L.] precepts, inftruetions, rules. 

Dicra‘TioN, a pronouncing or di€tating of any thing to ano- 
ther man to be written by him, L. 

Dicra’ror (didtatewr, F. ditratore, It. ditadir, Sp. of die- 
tater, L.} one who tells another man what to {peak or write. 

Dictator [among the Ancient — a fovereign com- 
mander, from whom no appeal was allow d; who was hever 
chofen but when the common-wealth was in fome eminent dan- 
ger or trouble; had the command both of war and peace, and 
the power of life and death. His command was to latt but half'a 
year; but the fenate had power to continue it; otherwile he 
was obliged to furrender up his office upon pain of treafon. 


DictaTuRE, [di@ateur, F. distatura, It. ditedara, Sp. 

Dicta’rorsuie§ of dictatura, L.) the office and dignity of 
a diftator. 

Dictatortar? [ 4taterivs, L.] pertaining to a didla- 

Diera’rory . § tor, or dittating. 


Dicta’raix, a fhe-didtator or indicator, ésr, L. 

Dicrio'se [4iGisfus, L.) full of words. . 

Di‘crionary [didionnaire, F. dizionario, Ite diciomiris, Sp. 
of difionarium, L.] a colleétion of all the words in a language, 
or of the terms of art in any icience, explained and commonly di- 


gefted in an alphabetical order. 
To Drerirare (ditstatum, L.] to fperk often. 
Dicrvor’pes [of dizzuiv,a net, and sisss, tape, Gr] a 

miufcle, &¢, in form relembling a net. 

' Dip, v. To Do. 
Dipa’crTick [sidactigue , F. of Sudaxzinis, Gr) ferv- 
Dipa‘ erica Ing to teach or ex plain the nature of things, 


doétrinal, inftrudlive. 
Dipa’ericatLy (of didactique,P. didaiiews, L. of de- 


Saxtinis of drddoxnw, Gr. to teach] inttruétively. 
Dipasca’Licn [Jidacnaasaes, Gr.) pertaining toa malter 


or teacher. 


Di’parrer [Dupb-dapprr, Dz] the name of a bird, 
Jo Dipper [DDDBErN, feu. sittern, H, G.) to thiver with 
cold. 


Di'pyMot [sidvyer, Gr.] twins or any thing that is dou- 
ble ; in Aatomy, the tellicles. 

Diprmoirocta (Siduucrtoxia of Mid uycoe twins, and 7e- 
xio ,Gr. to bring forth) a bearing twins. 

Die (to play with,) Dye. 

Diz, ¥. v. To Dye. 

Dit lar Archite@s} the middle of a pedeftal. wiz. that 
part that ‘es between the bales and th: cornith. 

Diem claufit extremam, a writ lying for one who holds lands 
of the King, either by knights fervice or foccage, and dies un- 
der gr at full age: this writ is direéted to the eichcator of the 
county, to enquire of what eltate he was poflefied, who is the 
next heir, and of what value the Jand is. 

Die’xniat (diennis, LJ of or pertaining to 2 years. 

De vit IN DIEM, from day to day, L. 

Diss, aday, L 

Dies comitiales [among the Romans] days of mecting the 

ople, marked in the almanack or calendar with the letter C. 

Dies comperendini [among the Romans) days of adjournment, 
being in number 20, which were granted by the prator or 
judge to the partics, after a hearing on both fides, cither to ins 
form more fully, or to clear themielves 

Dies datus (in Law] a relpite given by the court to the de- 
fendant, L. : 

Dies fa/ti (among the Romans] pleading days, during which 
ghe pretor might ho da court, and adminilter jultice L, 

Diss fifi [among the Reman:] holy days, upon which the 

ople were either employed in offering facrifices, or elle follow- 
ing their diverfions. 

Digs intercift [among the Romans] part of which was 

Dies interocif § Spent in the performance of facred rites, 
and the other part in the adminilration of jultice, and were 
marked in the calendar with the letters E. N. 

Dies Fu/ti [among the Romans} 30 days, commonly grant- 
ed to enemics, after the proclamation of war againft them; be- 
fore the expiration of which time, they did not enter the territo- 
ries, or proceed to any act of sai 

Digs Nefaji [among the Romans) days counted unlucky, on 
which they heard no law matters, nor called any affemblics of 
the people. ; 

DissPraliarés [among the Romani] certain days during 
which it was permitted to engage an enemy, *- 

Dies non preliaresQ [among the Romans] unfortunate days, 

Dies atri $ on which they avoided fighting a battle, 
on account of fome lois they had fuffered on thofe days, L. 

Dies Senatorii [among the Romans) days on which the fenate 
affernbled about the affairs of the common: wealth. 

Dies Stati (Lat Term) the lait days of sdjournment in law- 


fuits- L 
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Diss Jeridich [in Lew Term] legal days, are all days in 
bank, continuance, elloin days and others, which are given to 
the parties in court daring the term, £. 

Dits non jaridici (in Law} illegal days s fach on whic} no 
pleas are held in any court of jultice, ez. all fundays, and cer- 
tain particular days in terms, as ajcemfoa day in Lafer-terms - 
or by Poba 03 Bapri? in Trinity-term; thoie of Al.-Saints and 

Mi-Soust in Mecbacdvas- ; urificati : irgi 
Mary is Hilery Terme term; the Purification of the Virgin 
: Dies Marcie (i.e. the dey of the Morcbes} the day of meet- 
ing or congrels between the Eng//@ ard Scoted; formeily ap- 

saitsted to be held annually on the borders or marches, fer ad- 
jutting all differences, and prelerving the articles of peace. 

Diesis [in Priating) this mark (}) called allo a double 
dager. 

Di'ests (Siesee, Gr) a tranfmiffion or fending over, L. 

Dresis [in Majic) is the divition of a tone below a femi- 
tone, or an interval, confitling of a lower or imperfect femi- 
tone, i. @ the placing of a tone where there ought to be 
only a femi-tone. 

rests eabarmonical (in Mujick] che difference between the 
acy and the lefler femi tore. Dveijes ave the lealt fenGble 

ivilions of a tone- and are marked on the deore in the form of , 
St. Andrew's cro. 

Dis’spiren [as fome think of die? pater, L. ¢. ¢. the father 
of the dav or as others of 42s the Gen. of Zits or Ages, i. 
¢, father Jupiter) a name given to Jupiter a 

Di'er [diete, F. dicta, It. Sp. and L, of Auaire, Gr.] food 
nourifhment, a particular way of living, : 

roa a general atiensbly of che eltates of Geramany. 

o Diet one, toheep a rion to a peculi 
ftriét diet, alfo to give one his! Diets et ae 
Dieta (Old Rec.) a days work. 
chi rationubilts, a vealonable days journey, L. 
LE'TARY, treating of or Pertaining to a regul 
Psy 3 Pe 3 egulas prefcribed 

Dierse’ricn rtaini to a regular or i 

Diere'ricat Viet, is : —— 

Dieu er mon paorr (i. ¢. God and my right) the motto 
of the arms of Engéand, thisking Eiéward I. took to fignify 
that he held not his kingdom of any mortal in vaffalage, F. 

Dieu jow Aad [ Low Phrate) i. ¢. the att of God, it being a 
maxim in law, that the aét of God fhall not bea prejudice to 
any man; as for initance, ifa houfe being thrown down by a 
tempellt, the leflee shall be tree from an ation of walle, and fhall 
alfo have the liberty to take timber to build it again. 

Ditze'ucMENnon [(AraZivyyerer, Gr.) a fyure in Rbete- 
rick, in which feveral claufes of a fentence have relation to one 
verb, as toaj? low condition, mean fortune, filthy mature 15 0b- 
Moxious fo treajon. 

DiszeuGMenon Nete [Mujict] the note celled E-La-mi, 
eo Paranete [io Muyiet] the note called d/a~ 
al-re- 

Dirra’Maave [difamabilis,. L.] that is capable or may be 
defamed or flandered. 

DIFFAMA'TION, a taking away a perfon’s good name. 

Dirra'MaTory, flanderous. 

To Dirra'Me [diffumare L Jto flinder, to feandalize. 

Dirrarrea TION, the parting of a cakes a folemnity ufed 
among the ancient Rosman, at the divorcemment of a man and 
his wife. L. 

To Di'erer [diferer, F. diferire, It. diferencidr, Sp. of 
differre, L.} to vary, to be unlike, to dilagree. 

Di'veenence (F. differerza, It. difereacia, Sp. of differen. 
tia, L.J a diverlity, a variation ; allo a controverly, variance, 


a quarrel, FP. . 
Dirrenence [with Logicians] is an effential attribute, 
which belongs to any species, which is not found in the Genus, 
and is the univerial idea of tha fpecies, As for example, dedy 
and /pirit, or joul in human nature, are two {pecies of {ubltance, 
which in their ideas do contain formething more than isin that 
fubltance; for in a body is found impenetrability and extenfion, 
in a foul or fpirit the power of cogitation, oF thinking and rea- 
foning + and thence the difference of a {pirit is cogiation. 
DiFrERENCcE {with Mathematicians } is the remainder, 
when one number or quantity has been fubtraéted from another. 
. Dirrenence of Longitn of two places on the Earth (Geos 
graphy) is an arch of the equator, comprehended between the 


idians of thofe places 
DIFFERENCE + the fun, &e. (Aftrenomy] is the difference 
between the right and obli afcenfion of the {un or planet. 


Di'rrerences [in Heraldry) are certain additaments to coatg 
of armour, whereby fomething, is added or alered ro diflinguith 
the younger families from the elder; or to fhew how far they 
remove from the principal howl. hele diftzreaces are 9, 4% 
the Lade/, the Crejeent, the Mudlet, the Martiet, the Annulet, 
the Flower de-lis, the Ree, the Eight.joi!, aud the Croji-mo- 


Lines all which fee in their places. 
Ancient 
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Accent Dirrenences [in Creat Armour] were bordures of 
cinds. 
ena Di'rrenences [in Coat Armour] are the erejent, file 
or daSel, mullet, martiet, &c. 
There's a Diererence between will pou buy and will 
ell. 
fe When people offer their goods to fale they are apt to be un- 
detyalu’d, ason the contrary, when a man fecks a commodity 
the feller will enhance the price; the furell rule is given in anos 
verb. 
mig ‘Sup at market and (cll at Dome. 

To Di'rrenence [diferencier, F. differenziare, It] to 
make a difference between, to diltinguifh. 

Dirrenent (PF. diferente, It, diferente Sp. and port of diffe. 
rens, L.) divers, various. 

DirrereENTLyY, ina different manner, ; 

Ditrrerk xTIAL, of any quantity, is the fluxion of that 
ehrein estat Quantiy [in the bigher Geometry) an infi- 
nitely {mall quantity, or particle of a quantity fo fmall, as to be 
jnentnmen(uraute thereto, or lef chan any affignable one, ; 

DiveerentiaL catcales [Geom] a method of differenc- 
jnz quantices,. that is, of finding a differential or that infinite. 
ty ‘mall quantity, which taken an infnite number of times is 

iven quantity. 
gy eee ee (in the dottrine of Logarithms] the doc- 
ine of zents. 
eee FYERENTLIAL ¢aleulus, is a method of 
differencing differential quantities, as the fign of a differential 
as the letter d, that of a diferential of dx, is dd x, and the 
diferential of ddx. dddx, ord? x, d' x, &c. . 
A Dirverentiat [of the firlt power or degree) is that of 
i antity, a3 24. 
sah acres! peeciac [of the fecond power] is an infinitefi- 
mal of a differential quantity of the firlt degree, as ddx or 
dx, &c. 
gy eee [of the third power, &.] is an infinite- 
fimal of a differential quantity of the fecond power, as ddd x, 
3 &c, 
gas ae akan [of @iferentia, L.] difference. 
ERUNG, & different. 

He dls uv [difter/e, F. and It. difteil, “7 
Port. diffeilis, 4 unealy, troublefome, crabbed, 
performed, underitood or pleafed. 

Dirricutty: hardly, with difficulty. 

Dr'rricunty (difiewlte, P, difficult, Te. di feul- 

Di'rricuLTness dad, Sp. of dificultas, L.) hardnefs to 
be performed, trouble, a dificule cafe, pvint or queltion 

To Dire i’pE cere F. difidare, It, of digidere, L.] to 

iftruit, to doubt, to detpair. 
arin penr (defiant, F. difidente, It, of difidens, L.) di- 
ftruftful, fulpicious, jealous, fearful. e 

Dirripentiy, vigee'h fulpicioufly. 

Di'rripence (defiance, F, difidenza, Tt. of diffi. 

Di’ vr ipenTtNess dentia, L.) diftruft, fulpicioufnels, ti- 

ty. 
“10 Dirri'xo [diffindere, L.} to cut or cleave afunder, 

Dirri’sston, a cleaving afunder. 

Direta’rion, a blowing or puffing away. 

Dirrration [in Chymijry] is when fpirits raifed ‘by heat 
are blown by a fort of bellows in the oppofite Camera or arch of 
the furnace, and there found congealed. ; 

Di'rrtvence 2 [4:fixentia, L.] a flowing abroad, or di- 

"FRLUENCY § vers Ways, ; 

Di 'reivent [difivens, LJ loofe and ready to fall “afunder. 

Di'rriuous [difivus, L.) flowing forth, abroad or feveral 

ays. 

a Dba iW: a falling off, a flowing down, L. 

Dirriuvium [in Botany] a diitemper in trees, whereby 
they loofe their bark, 2. ; ; 

Divine difformis, L.] a word ufed in oppofition to umi- 
form, and ri that there is no manner of regularity in the 
form or appearance of a thing. — ; 

Dirro'am Flowers [with Florij?s] fuch flowers as are not of 
the tame figure all round, or have their fore and back parts, as 
alfo their right and left parts unlikes 

Di’reucous [difucus, L.) that flicth divers ways. 

To Dirru‘xp [difaxdere, L.] to pour out, to featter a- 
broad ; allo to diffule or — abroad. : 

Dirvu'’seoness [of ¢xfu/us, L.] the being poured forth. 

Dirrv'sire [difuflis, L.) fpreading abroad, é&'c. 

To Dirru’se (4:f4/um, L.) to fpread here and there. 

1 Dirrv'se (dips F. diffijo, It. difiifo, Sp. diffufus, L.] dif 
fulive. 

Dirrusery, diffuledly, amply, copioufly. 

Dirru'sion (BF. diffijione, &. difufiia, Sp. of diffufe, L.J 
a pouring out; a {preading abroad. : 

Direu‘ston [with Phrlosspbers) ig the difperfing the fubtile 
efluvin’s of bodics into a kind of atmofphere quite round them 3 


diffcultefa, 
hard to be 
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as for example, the magnetical particles are diffufed every whe re 
round about the earth in parts adjacent to it. And the light is 
diffufed by the rays of the fun, iiluing all round from that won- 
derful body of fire, 

Dirrvu’sive (difu/us, L.) apt to fpread or extend. 
gelereYENEM, extenfivenets, aptuels to ipread here and 
there. 

To Dia, Jrr. FV. [prob. of vician, Sax. Dyrken, De. to 
make a trench about] to break or open the ground with a {pade, 
pick-ax, Ge- 

Due [lrr- Imp. and Part. P.) did dig, have dog. 

To Dio a Badver [with Hunters} to raife or diicharge him. 

Di'camMa [Aizauue, Gr ] the letter F, fo called by 
Grammarians, becaliie it feems to reprefent a double T or Greek 
Gamma. 

Di’camy [Aryauta, Gr.Ja being married twice. 

Dica’srric (Aryaspinis of Sig and yasig, Gr. the belly} 
that has a double belly: 

Dica’staicus ( with Anatomijts) a mufcle fo called from 
its double belly it arifes from the procefs called mammiforsis, 
and is inferted at the inferior part of the lower jaw. 

Dicere’nria ( with Phyicians) digeltives, medicines which 
digeft or ripen, L. 

To Dice’sr (with Chymijfs ) is to feta foaking over a gene 
tle fire, L. 

To Dics’st (digérer, F. digefire, Vre digertr, Sp. of dige- 
fur, L.) to diffolve in the flomach; alfo to dipote or put toge- 
thers alfo to examine, fcan or fitt a bufinels, L. 

To Dice'sr (with Surgeons) to bring to maturity, to ripen, 

Dice’stiare ( digefibile, It. digeslitilis, L.) capable of bes 
ing digelted. 

Dice’stiarexess, eafinels to be dizefled. 

Dice'stiveness ( of djzefious, L ) digeltive faculty. 

Dice'stion (with Chyots) is the infuling or fteeping a 
mixt body in fome proper Menfroum, or liquor that is fit to 
diffolve it, fo that as near as poflible, it may have the fame ef 
fect as a natural heat, 

Animal Dicesrion (F.and Sp. digeffione, It. of dige/io, 
L.) is the decoétion of the aliment or food, &'¢. in the ftas 
mach, or the diffolution of it, by which it is turned into chyle. 

Dicestrox, is reprefented by a woman of a ftrong, hail cone 
Ritution, leaning on an oftridge, which is faid to digelt iron 3 
on her head a garland of penny-royal, an herb famous for pro- 
moting digeition, and in her hand a {prig of the plant call'd Céyn- 
drifla, noted for the fame virtue. 

Dice'srive (digefif, F. digaPfive, It. of digefions, L.) help. 
ing to digeft or concoét; alfo ripening. 

Dice'stives (in Péyfict) are fuch medicines as caute digef- 
tion, by ftrengthening and increafing the tone of the ftomach. 

External Dicestives (in Surgery) are medicaments that 
diffolve fwellings, or breed laudable matter in a wound. 

Dices'ts ( digefes, F. dige/ffis, It. of dige/ta, L.) a collection 
of the Roman laws, digefted under proper titles, by the order of 
the emperor Fu/finion. 

To Dicur ( vihtan, Sax.) to deck, fet off or adorn, 

Di’arr ( digitus, L.) the quantity of an inch in meafure, or 
proper 3 fourths of an inchs or 4 grains of barley laid breadth- 
wile. 

Dicit (in Arithmetic) a charafter which denotes a figure, 
as I for one, V for five, X for ten, Ee. 

Dictr (with Afronomers) is the 12th part of the diameter of 
the fun or moon, and is uled to denote the quantity of an 
eclipfe. 

Weitar (digitalis, L.) pertaining to a finger. 

Dicita'ttoN, a pointing with the finger; alfo the form of 
the fingers of both hands joined together, or the manner of their 
joining. 
si Disitaves Leaf (in Betany) a term ufed concerning the 
Jeaf of a plant, which is either compofed of many fingle leaves 
fet together upon one foot-italk, asin the Cinz/vil, &e. or elie 
Where there are many deep gafhes or cuts in the Ieaf, as in thole of 
Rtrawherries, vc. L. . 

To Da’cirize to point to with the finger. : 

Di'cits (in Arithmetict ) are any whole number under ten, 
as ty 2,3, 4,5. 5, 7, 8,9, are called digits, L. ; : 

Dictavia'TioN , a fwora-playing, or fighting with 
{words, L. 

Di'ciyen (Architedture) a kind of imperfect triglyph, con- 
fole or the like, with only two channels or engravings. 

To Di'extry (of dignzs worthy, and 2, L, to be made) 
to advance to a dignity, elpecially to fome ccclefialtical one. 

Di'cnietepness (of digaws worthy, and_fo, L. to make ) 
dignity. 

Di’cnitary ( digniterivs, Lat. Barb.) an ecclefiaftical offi” 
cer, who hath not the care of jouls, asa Dean, Prebend, &c. 

Di‘cniry (dignité, F, dignitd, It. dignidad, Sp. of dig 
nitas, L.) advancement, honour, reputation, fome confiderable 
preferment, ollice ar employment in church or state. 

3U Eccleiapicak 
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FerleSafical Diexity (by the Cansnifs) is defined to be 
adminitration joined with fome power and jurifdidtion. : 

Diqstry is properly reprefented by a lady richly cloathd, 
and adorn’ds but finking under the burden of a great ftone, 
beautified with ornaments of gold and precious flones, ‘The 
meaning is very obvious. 

Di'csirizs (in Atrofzy) are the advantages a planet has 
ypon the account of its being in a particular plice of the Zo- 
disck, or fuch a (ation with other planets. 

To Dicre’ss (digregim, Sup: of digredere, L.) to go 
from &e. 

Dicre’sston {F. and Sp. digrejivne, It. of digresfio, L. ) 
a fraying or wandering out of the way ; a going from the mat- 
ter in hind ; alfo that part of a treatife or diicourfe which docs 
not relate to its main delign. 

Dine’ntros ( of dvd and H'ase¢ Gr. the Sun) a name Kepler 
gives to that ordinwe of the E//igis which pailes thro’ the Fo- 
evs, wherein the fun is (uppos’d to be plac’d, in the Ediiptical 
APramomy. 

Dir'potta (Aiiweasia of As Jupiter, and worst, 9. d. 
tor of the citv, Gr.) an Athenian feviival, on which it was cu- 
ftomary to place ficrifice-cakes on a brazen table, and to drive 
a number of oxen round them, of which, if any eat of the 
cakes he was flaughtereds and thence fometimes the feaft was 
called Bugivez i. ¢ Ox-flaughter. The original of this cullom 
was, that on Jupiter's fellivals, a hungry ox happened to cat 
one of the contecrated cakes, whereupon the prieit killed the 
prophane heait. On the days of this teitival, it was accounted 
a capital crime to kill an ox, and therefore the prieft that killed 
the ox, was forced to fave hinifelf by a timely Aight, and the 
Arbenians in his ftead, took the bloody axe and arraigned it, 
and (as Paufanive relates) brought it in not guiltys but #&/ian 
fays, that both prieft and people, who were prefentat the folem- 
nity, were accufed, as being accellory to the faét; but were 
acquitted, and the axe condemned. 

xe (of Sis and “Iau33+, Gr.) a foot in verfe that 
confilts of four {yllables ; the firtt and third fhort, the fecond 
and lait Jong, as amenitas, 

To Diju'picare (dijudicatum, L.) to judge between 
two parties; allo to difcern or dittinguith. 

Diyvpica’tion, a judging between or deciding a difference 
between two parties, 

Dike ( vice, Sex. tyke, Su. Dprk, Du. and L. G. teich, 
H. G, d¢igue. F.) a ditch or furrow. 

Dike (¢igue, F.) abank, mole, or cautey. 

Dine neeve? (in Linesfnfbire) an ollicer who takes care 

Diki-cr pied of the dikes and ditches. 

To Ditacerare ( fucerer, PB, dacerare, St. dilacerare, L. ) 
to tear or rend afunder or in pieces. 

Divacera’tion ( faceration, F. daceraxione, Tt. of dilace- 
ratis, L.) a tearing and rending afunder, L. 

Ditanta’tion, abutchering, a cutting or tearing in pieces, 
Lat. 

To Drua'pipate (Zilspidare, L.) to rid or clear a place of 
ftones ; allo to pul! or throw down a bulding, 

Divaripa‘tion (in Law) a walteful deflroying, a letting 
a building run to decay or ruis for want of repairs, L. 

Diva Taste, that may be widened. 

Dia TABLeNnsss, capablenefs of being widened. 

Ditara tion ( F. of difatatio, L’) a making wide, an in- 
Jarging in breadth. 

ILara tion (in Auatomy) is when any pafliges or vef- 
fels of the body are diftended or itretched out too much; as veins 
which fell with meluncholy corrupt blood in the temples, legs, 
és. 

Ditata’rion (with Philofopbers) a motion of the parts of 
a body. whereby it expands or opens itleli wo a greater {pace. 

Ditatato’rium (with Surgeom) an initrument to open 
any part, asthe muuth, womb or fundament L. 

To Dita‘te ( difner, F. dilatar Sp. difatare, \t. and L.) 
to widen or grow wide, to itretch; alfo to rarify or grow thin 
as the air does; allo to enlarge upon a fubieét. 

Ditaro'’res alarum naj (in Asatomy) a pair of mufcles 
common to the ala aii, and upper lip, which pull up the ale 
and dilate the noltrils. 

Dita’rer (tilatcire, F. difatorio, Nt.) (with Surgeons) 

Dira'rory é an inilrument hollow on the infide, to ex- 
traét a barbed iron, &e, out of a wound 5 and for other ules. 

Ditatony { dilstsire, F. dilatorsa, It. dilatorias, L.) mak- 
ing delays, full of fhifis and put-offs, tedious. 

Ditaroniny » tediouilly. &e. : 

Di'tatortness, a deiaying ora faculty of being long or te- 
gious im daing any thing, 

_ Dr'evo (a contraftion of didetts, Ital. g. @. a woman's de- 
fights or of the Exefyh Dally, g, d, a thing to play withal ) 
Penis forcedinen, called by the Itolians Pafatempa 

Dire crion, ailscion, love, F of L. 

7 Ditemaa (svasuua, Gr.) an argument in Logick confitt- 
pg of Moor more propolitions, fo difpoied, that deny which 
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you will of them you will be prefs'd, and grant which you will 
of them the conclufion will involve you in difficultics not cai 
to be got over. 

Di'Licexce F. diligenza, It. diligencia, Sp. avd 

Di'LIGENTNESS i ort. di/igentia, L.) great care, care- 
fulnels. 

Divicence was reprefented in the iconology of the ancients 
by a damicl of a lively afpect, having in one hand a (prig of 
thyme, with a bee buzzing about it, and in the other a branch 
of amulberry-tree, with filk-worms on the leaves. A cock at 
herfeet. Thefe fymbols are all very obvious. 

Or, by an elderly woman, holding an hour-glafs in both hands, 
and ftanding by a rock covered with ivy. 

Di'ticenr (F. diligente, It. Sp. and Port. of diligent, L.) 
careful, watchlul, laborious, pains-taking, 

Dict ( Den, Du. and G.) an herb like fennel. 

Diticentey, carefully, watchfully, laborioufly. 

_Di'tricrout, a fort of pottage anciently made for the 
king's table on a coronation day. 

Di'ttinxe (as tho’ of Dallying) a child born when the 
parents are old 

Di'vocy (Sreyia, Gr.) a figure us'd by Rhetoricians, 
wherein adoubitul word fignifies two things. 

Dirv'cip ( dilucidus, L.) clear, light, manifeft, evident, 

To Ditu'civare (dilvcidare, It. dilucidetum, L.) to make 
maniteit, clear or plain 

Diru'civarencses, clearnefs, plainnefs, 

Ditvciva’rion, a mahing clear, plain or manifeft, Z. 

Di tvixe (with Tinwers) is the fhaking the tin ore in a cane 
vafs fieve in arub of water, fo that the filth gocs over the rim 
of the fieve, leaving the tin behind. 

Ditve'srs (di/ventia, L.) medicines proper for thinning 
blood. 

Ditve'nria (with Phyfcians) medicin + geo 
dilute and thin i hes ti , eee 

To Diru’re ( dtlytam,Sup. of difzere, L.) to makea 
fluid thin, by the addition of a thinner to it; alfo to allay, tems 
Per or mingle with waters as to dilute wine is to mingle it 
With water 

To Ditu're [with Céymi(s] is to diffolve the parts of a dry 
body in a moift or liquid one. 

, - Luvs [in Botamick Writers] faintly, dilvtivs, more fiint- 
Ye be 

egh tbe'rso (4ifutws, L.] tempered with water, made thin, 
a, 


Jitu'tion, temrering, difolving. Le 


Dire'vias, [4s aeveses, L.) pertaining te the flord 
Diretiness, funtnehs, werlnefss fpoken of coh urs. 
Dis jon or dym, Sra J ebzcure, dizhith, 


Jo sce Diet (vinmian, Six ) to recder darlith or obf-rre. 

Dime sctew (P. aad Sp. dimenfeme, It. ot dimeric, L.) the 
jek meeure or compos of a thing. 

Dise’scton [by Ageérai?.] is applied to the powers of any 
root in ancquatiou, which are culled the dimenfions of that root, 
asina biquidatick equation, the highell power has 4 dimen. 
fions, or its mlex is 4, 

Dimension [in Geometry] fignifies cither Jergth ard éreadth, 
asof a plane fupericies; or /enzth, breadth and edictne/i, as in 
a folids thus a line has one dimeniion, é.¢. dengrh 5a furtace two, 
giz. demgth and éreadeh; a tolid has three, /eagth, breadts and 
thickness. 

D:me‘Nsiontess, having no bounds or meafures, unmeafu, 
rablene’s. 

Dime’r#, the name of the ancient inhabitants of Caermar- 
thenjoire, Pembroke/bire, Cardizanjbire, 

Dime'vinnt [dimetiens, L.) the fame as diameter, 

Dimica Tron, a fighting or skirmithing, L. 

Dimipia’tTiIon, an aalving, 

Dimipi'etas [Old Lat. Rec.) the moiety or one half of a 
thing. 

To Dimi'nisn [diminwer, F. diminuire, It, diminuir, Sp. 
of diminuere, L.] to lellen, to impair, to abate 5 to grow lefs 5 
alfo ta decreafe; to fall or fink in value. 

Dim 'inishep Interval (in Muck) a deficient interval, or 
one which is fhort of its jull quantity, by a lefler femitone. 

Dimtnu'tion [F. diminuzione, It. diminuciin,Sp, of die 
minutio, L.] a diminifhing, a leflening; an abatement, a de- 
cereale, L 

Diminu’tion [in Herafdry)a defaming or blemifhing fome 
particular point of an efcutchcon, by the laying on fome fain 
or colour. 

Diminution [with “rebite?s) a contraétion of the u 
part of acolumn, whereby its diameter is made lefs than that of - 
the lower part. 

Dimisu’tions [with Heralds] a Letin Term for what we 
commonly call differences, andthe French brifures, 

Dimixution (with Mufciaws) is when there are 2 number 
of words which are to make tones, and feveral quick motions fo 
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the force of aeadences feveral quavers and femiquavers correl- 
ponding to a crotchet or minim. : . 

Diminxurion [with Rbetsricians] is the augmenting and 
exaggerating what they are about to fay, by an expreilion that 
feems to weaken and dimini’h it. 

Dint'sutive [diminatif, Be dininutivo, It. and Sp. of di- 
minutious, L.} diminishing, little, {mall 

A Diminurive [ivith Grawmariaas) aword formed from 
fome other to foften or diminifh the force or eficét of it ; or to 
fignify a thing that is licle in its kind, as of dider a book, libel 
dus a little book. 

Dimi'xutivensss, littlenefs, 

Dimr'ssory [dfxifirivs, L.) fent, as dimifery setters, are 
letters fent from one bifhop to another, in tavour of fome perfon 
who itands candidate for holy orders in another diocete, 

Di'mitry, a fine fort of fultian Cloth, 

Di'venrss [of vimnerpe, Sax ] a detect in the fight, &e, 

Dimocar’r# [of dv and wetpw, Gr.to divide) a name gi- 
ven to the ject of Apolfinarijfs, who held that the word only 
aifum'd a human body, without tiking a revfonable foul like to 
ours; butat length heing convine'd of theirerror, they allowed 
he did allumea Soul, bue without undertlanding; the word 
fupplying the want of that faculty. And from this norion of fe- 
parating the foul from the underftanding they had this desiomi- 
nation. 

Di'mrwe [probably of dint or dent, whence a dentle, or 
perhaps of Diuunpfel, G.a pit or cavity either in the water or 
earth} a little dent in the bottom ot the cheeks, 

A Dis [of vyn, Sux. Chon, G. Don Su. a noife, and that of 
tinnitus, LJ] a loud noite. 

To makea Din [probably of pynan, Sex. thunon, G. dona, 
Su, to found and that of tianis, L. toungle ] to make a loud 
noi'e. 

Di'warcuy [ Swepyte, of dig and dey}, Gr. dominion ] 
@ government by two perions, 

‘Lo Dine [¢iner, F.) to eat at noon-time, 

€e Dine with Dube Humphry. 

To folt, or have no dinner at all. Doke Humohry was uncle 
to king Henry VI. and protector during his minority, fam'd 
for hoipitality ; But this proverb came from his being fuppos'd 
to be bury"d in the body of St. Pawl's, whither it was common 
for people to walk at noon, who did not know how to do better, 
th." the duke was burv’d at St. did cns. 

fo Dine [with the Hufyar] to heat heartily. 

Di xe-ceay-cell, a fireo; fong in imitation of the bells. 

Di'xcre, a sarrow valley berween two hilis. 

Di’niexs [SiisxaGr ] medicines good sguinil dizzinefs, ver- 
tigoes, or fivimming in the head. 

Dinner’ [dae Ps Ja meal at noon. 

Dini [oive, Sux. a ttroke or blow) an impreffion or mark; 
alio force. 

Di'sus [with Péyfcians) a giddine’s or fwimmirg in the 
head, Z 

DinuMera’tiox, an accounting or numering. 

Diocesan (diocefain FP. disezfans, It.) a vidiop, to whom 
the ewe of a diocefs is committed; alfo a perfon who inhabiis 
within the bounds ofa diocefs, . 

Diocesan Syrod, an afiembly of the clergy ofa diacefs, 

Di'ocess [fioecie, F- ) discret, Te. and Sp.4 the circuit, extent 
or bounds of a bithop's f(siritual jusildiction, of thefe we have in 
England 22,and in Wales 4, 

Diowy sta [ Aivusiz, Gr. of Arivuerd, RBarcher) feltivals 
in honour of Bacchvs. in fome of which it wis cultamary for the 
worthippers in gorments and actions to imitate the poetical fic- 
tions concerning Bic us, They dreis’d themfelves in tawn’s skins, 
fine linen, and mitress; and crowned them.elves with garlands 
of trees facred to Bacvdus, asivy, vine, toe. Some imitated Si- 
denus, Panand the Satyrs, expofing themfelves in comical dref 
fes, and uled antick motions; fome rode upon affcs, others 
drove goats to the flaaghter, And thus both fexes ran about 
hills, defarts, and other viaces, wagzing their heads, dancing in 

idiculous poitures, filling the air with hideous noifes and yel- 
lings, perionating diltraéted per‘ons, and calling upon Buvebas 

On one of thele folemnities, forme carried Jacred vellels ; af er 
which a number of honorable virgins followed, carrying golden 
baskets flied with all manner of fruits ; which was the mytlerious 
part of the folemnity. 

Diony’stas [Jserdzeas,Gr.] a precious ftone having red 
fpots, accounted efficacious for preventing drunkennefs. 

Dionystony’mpnas [of Avvicet and yyyei, Gr) a cere 
tain herb fappoted to refill drunseunets. 

Diony'siser [of Dionyfus, a name of Bacchus, who was 
frequently deferibed by the ancients with horus) fuch perions 
who had bony prominences on their temples. 

Dio'prea (Asozrie, Gr.) the index or ruler of an Aftro- 
Tabe, or fitch kind of inttrument, or a quadrant to take the dis 
fiance or height ofa place, by looking through little holes in it, 

Dio'prra [of ducrjoum, Gr.] a iurgeon's initrumen. 


with which the infide ofa womb may be inlarged, for the taking 
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out of a dead child, or the viewing any ulcers that are in ity 
called allo jpreudum matricts and ajfatorigen 

Dio'prrican [dioptrigue, FL Ducwrecnis, Gr.) pertsining 
to dioptricks. 

Dio'rraicn-2 (Serre of delxzope, Gre] the doce 
; Dio’pricks § trine of reficeted vihon, or that part of ops 
ticks which treats of refra¢ted rays, and their unica Woo ene 
another, according as they are received by g.anes, of this or 
that fyure. 

Dio’arnosts (Si5pSacse, Gr.) a correM'ag or amending, £. 

Diorrussis [in Surgery] an operstion whereby evvoked aud 
diflorted members are made even or itrait, and reitored to their 
due fhipe. 

Do sprros, the herb Stone crop, L. of Gr. 

Dio’ra (Céymitry) acircul iting or doudle vefel. 

To Die, Ire. ¥. [oppan, Sux. Bppprn, Dea. dopve, Sx.J 
tu put into waters alio to look at adveutuie and cafually imo a 
book. 

- Diet { Irr. Imp. and Part, P.} [ovpt, Sax.) did dip, have 
Ipt. 

Dire‘tarous Flower fwith Boteni?s] is that which has two 
flower leaves, as Inchanters Night-thade. 

Di‘putione [4ipthongue, F, dittozga,It. diptlhinze, Sp. of 
dipbtbengus. b.. of SipoeyyS, Gr,) two vowels iouuded toge- 
ther, a3 @, at, @, cf. 

Diprasta smus [ Seraagiecuts Gr.J a doubling. Phy. 
tal Writers underiiand it of a doubling of di ta‘es, 

Dircastasmus [in deatony) a pair of muicles in the arm, 
which ferve to turn it abour, £. 

Dirue, a mark in the margin of a book, fhewing where a 
fault or double is to be corrected. 

Dirioe’ [Sexain = the lower thin plate or fhel! of the 
skull; alfoa clulter of tmall velels that nourifh the skull bones. 

Dipso’ma [Sitawuc, of Ssxatw» to double Gr.} a royal 
charter or prince's 'etters patents; allo an iniirumenct given by 
fome colleges and locieties on commencement of any degrees; al- 
fo a licence tor a clergyman to exerci'e the ininilesialiunétion, of 
alioto a phivfician, Ge, to practile his art.; 

Dirpcrs, Ansbsptilts. 

Dir’prine Needie, a device or contrivance, fhewing a partis 
cular property o the magnetick needle. 

Di’rsacus {wth Péyjecions) the tame as Diabetes. 

D1 Psas, a ferpent to named [/ficrag/ypbicatiy} was put to 
fignify an unfuiable delire and greed nef, atter any thing 5 bee 
caule “tis relited, that its bite cawicth fuch a thirtl, chat nothing 
is able to Pay it. 

Dirr, v. Zo Dip. 

Dirr (Metapb-rieal’y] in debt, pawn'd. mortgaged. 

' Dirrere [of dvs owice or double. and r]eze, Gr. awing] 
kind of temple or other edifice, among the ancients. encompals 
fed witha double row of columas. "Phe Pyexdodiprerom was the 
Jame, excepting that inftead of the dowle row of columns, this 
was only encompalled with a lingle one. 

Diruryaes [ia Poarmacy) tue fooria, fediment or calx of 
melted copper, gathered in the furnace when the metal is rug 
out ® 

Di'rreron [Sirrecev, of Sig and x]ip} a wing,Gr.] a 
building which has a’ double wing or ille, 

Di proves (of Siwze7e Gr.) words which in grammar 
have two cales. 

Di'prycus €Sirrunt, Gr.} certain tables in which the 
Greek church inrolled the names of perfuns both dead and alive s 
the dead on one fide, and the living on the other; a regiller 
outof which the names of famous men were rchearfed at the 
altar. 

Sacred Di'pty cus [in the Greeé church} a double catalogue, 
in one of which was written the names of the living, and the 
other thofe of the dead, which were to be rehcarled during the 
otlice. 

The Diptycbs were a fort of tables or tablets, alike in figure 
to the two tables of ftone, on one of which were written the 
names of the deceafed, on the other the names of the living, for 
whom prayers were to be offered. : 

In theic were enter'd the names of bifhops who had govern'd 
their flocks well, and they were never expunged out of the fame, 
unlefs they were convitted of herefy or tome other grofs crimes 
in the Diptyeds were likewile enter'd the names of thofe that had 
done any fingular tervice tothe church, whether they were live 
ing or dead, and mention was made of them in the liturgy, 

Diru’renon, [of de double, and rupir a kernel, Gr] 9 
double-headed probe, with a knob at each end, reiembling the 
kernel of a nut. 

Dipyre’xos [with Bosamifs] which has two feed or kernels, 
as figulrum, privet. ; . ; 

Di'ra [according to the Poets} the fories of heli, having 
fiery eyes, a fierce countenance, their head drefs'd with {nakes, 
holding in their hand, won chains, {ourges and burning torches, 
to punifh the guilty. 

MRADIA'TivN, a (preading forth Leams of light, Z. 
Diaadiatow 
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Dirantatron [in Medicine] an invigoration of the ‘muf- 
cles by the animal (pirits. 

Diae « (dire, It. of dirws,L.) curled, damnable, fierce, 

Di'aeruct cruel hideous, deadly. 

Diserurty, curfedly, hideoufly, & 

‘Di'nerunness [of dirws,L. and fulnepre, Sax] dread- 
fulnefs, 

Di’ ENEss Sy dirs, L. and nee, Sax.) dreadfulnefs. 

Dire’cr (F. dirette, It. direélo, Sp, direéius, L.) frait,, 
right. 

“Diager (with APromomers, &e.) a planet is faid to be di- 
rect, when by its proper motion it goes forward in the zodiack, 
according to the fucce!fion of the figns, as from ten degrees of 
Taurus to twenty, and thence into Geen, 

Direct Rey (in Opricds) is that ray which is carried from 
a point of the vilible objett direttly to the eye, thro* one and 
the fame medium. 

Direcr Sprere, is the fame as Right Sphere. 

Direct /ujiom, is the tubjett of Opsicks, which prefcribes 
the laws and rules thereof. 

Diaecr [in matters of Grace/sz7] is underftood of the prin- 
cipal line or the Tine of afcendants and defeendaats, in contra- 
dillinétion to the collateral line. 

To Dinsert Ediriger, PL dirigere, It. dirigir, Sp. diretum, 
Sur. of dirizere, L.} torule, guide, govern or manage; alio to 
Jevel or sim at ¢ to bend, tv tara, to iteer; alfo to fhew or give 
initructions; alo to puta fuperferiptien on a letter. 

Dinection [. direxicne, It. direction, Sp. of direfio, L.] 
a directing or overiecing § alio management, inftrudtion or order. 

D:xeerion [with ro/sgers] is a real motion performed 
by that of the {phere, which is eailed the primum mobile, wiere- 
by the fan, moon or any Har, or part of heaven, which was a 
man’s figvificator at his oirth, or is faid to eficét any thing con- 
cerning h'm, is carried to another part of heaven, fignilying alfo 
formething referring theseto, and as it were expecting the Lame to 
compleat an offeét. 

Ancle of Direction (Mechanicks] is that comprehended 
between the lines of direétion of two conipiring powers. 

D:acerton Line fin Mechanichs} a line polling from the 
centre of the earth, the” the centre of gravity of a body, and 
the support or Fuderwer that bears or funports the body, 

Namorr of Dineciion [with Cbronc/ogers} is the number 
95, whici contains the term of years between the higheft and 
Jowe't falling of anv moveable fealts. 

Direcrion [ of the Load stone} is that property whereby 
the nesoet always prelents one of its fides towards one of the 
poles of the world, and the oppolite fide to the other pole. 

Direction Word [with Printers) the word which begins 
the next page, which is fet at the botcom of every preceeding 

age. 

J Dinderion (or Superfeription) of a Letter. 

Mugnetical Direction, the tendency or turning of the earth, 
and al) magnetical bod'es, to certain points. 

Digect ry, ftreightly, rivhtlys alfo immediately, 

Diee'cror (Sp. direfevr, F. direttore, It, of direfor, L.] 
a@ guider, overfecr, Or manager, L. ; 

Dine'ctress [of directus “ fleaitnels of way. 

Diatctor [with Surgeons } a hollow initrament ufed to 
guide the incifion knife. 

Director Penis [Anatomy] a mulcle of the Penis, call'd 
more ulually Eredor Penis, 

Dire‘croay, ferving to direé or guide. 

Dinscrory, a form of publick prayer, &&'c. fet forth by 
an afiembly of divines, and ufed by order of the fag Parliz- 
ment inttead of the Common Prayer book of the church of Eng- 
dand + this, after a continuance of only two years, was voted 
down, Anno 1644. 

Dire’ption, a robbing, fpoiling or ranfacking of places or 
perions for riches, L. 


Di'ace 2 [prob. of Dirige nos Domine, the Latin-begin- 
Di‘rice § ning of apfalm, as Dr. Henjfoam thinks; but of 
oSupne,. Gr. certain 


a lamentation , according to econo 
prayers, or a fervice tor the dead. uled by Roman Carbolicks. 

Dirce (prob. of dpellen, Zewt. to commend or praile) a fong 
of Jaznentation fung at funerals. 

Dr'aicenr [with Geometricians) a term exprefling the line 
of motion along which the defcrivent line or iurface is carried 
in the teseifs of any plane or folid figure. 

Di'rivy [dirita.. L.) direnefs, terriblenefs, 

Dia (oper, Sx.J mud, filth, naiinels, 

Davy, middy filthy, nally, full of dirt. 

Divtivy, nvitilv, alto ba ely, fordidly. 

dixu erion, a burlting afunder, Z. 

Dus (fte, Ge] an infeparable prepofition in compofition of 
Engéy2 ‘words, and for the moit part denotes a negative or pri- 
vation of the noun or verb fimply taken; as Difabiiity to dijable, 
as a@¢ it jometimes extends the figniliextion of a word. 


So Disa SLE {ot dis eg. and able, of babilis, L.J to ren- 
der unable. 


DI 


Disasi'tity [of dis and badilitas, L.] a being uncapable 
or unfht, 

Disastuity [in Law) is where aman is difabled, # ¢ p-n- 
dered uncapable to inherit, or tase the benefit which otherwiie 
raley do, ag may happen four ways, ez" by the act of 

Incejier, by the a&i of the party, by th ’ and 
the a& of Ged ile dam ata id 

Disaninity by the AG of the Ancefer, is, if a man be ate 
tainted of treafon or felony, by this attainder his blood is core 
rumed, and thereby himécif and his children are ditabled to in- 

crit. 

Disasiniry by the a of the party himfelf, as if one maa 
makes a reoffment to another, who then is fole, upon condition 
that he shall in‘eof a third before M. and when fuch feofimene 
ismede, the feoflce takes a wilt, he has by that difabled him- 
fel{ to perform the condition, and therefore the feoffee may enter 
and cut him. 

Disanirity dy a cf Law, is properly when a man by the 
fole aét of law is ditabled ; thus is an alien born; and therefore 
ifa man horn out of the king's ligeance wil! fue an action, the 
tenant or defendant may fay he was born in fuch a country out 
of the king's legiance, and demand judgment, if he be anfwer'd 5 
for the law is our birth-right, to which an alien is a ftranger, 
and iheretore difabled from taking any benefit thereby. 

Disantuiry éy the a@ of God, as whenthe party is som com= 
pot mentiz, or ow Jane memoria, which dilables him, that in 
all cafes, where he gives or pafies any eflate out of him, after his 
death it may be diianulled and voided* 

To Disasu'se [defadujer, F. prob, of dis and abufum, L.] to 
undeceive. 

To Disacco’rn [defaccorder. F. defacordar, Sp.) to difagrees 

Disapva’nrace [of des and aountage, F.) prejudice, lots, 
damage, hinderance. 

Disapvanta’crous [ des avantagewx, F.] which tarns te 
difadvantage prejudicial, : 

DisavpvantaGeousLy, with difidvantagad 

DisaovaNTa‘GEOusNESs, prejudicialnels, &¢, 

To Disarre’ert, to difike. 

Disarre crep [of ais and afeéus, 
will to; difaristied with. 

oats epLy, difatisfiedly. 

ISAFFE'CTEDNESS <9: 

Disarrecrion diflike, Ge. 


To Disacres’ [4¢agreer, F.) not to agree, to fall out, to 
be at variance or firite, 


Disacree anus [difcgreaile, F.) that does not’ pleafe, or 
is offenfives untuitsble unpleatant. 

DisaGreaBly, offentively, unfuitably. 

Disacre aBvenesi, dilagreeable usticy. 

Disacate MENT [dejagrement,F. ] a difference, a not a 

ecing with. 

To Disatto’w [of des and allower, F.] not to allow of, to 
difcountenance. or diilike. 

DisaLLo WABLENESs, the not being allowable. 

To Disa'tr (O/d Law Term) co disable. 

To Disannu t [or des and anauler, F. annullare, Tt. anue 
~, Sp.) to annul abfolutely § to repeals to aboliih or make 
void, 

To Disarpea’r [ dijfpercitre, F. difparire, It. defaperectr, 
Sp. of dis and apparere,L.) to appear no longer, to vanith 
away, to go our of light. 

To Disaprornr [of der and appointer, F.] to deceive, to 
fail or break one’s word ; to overthrow or fpoil a defign. 

Disarror stMiNt, a difappointing or failing s a being dif. 
appointed 3 a cro‘s accident, trouble or miichance. 

To Disarrro've [ des approaver, F.] not to approve; to 
dilallow of, to diflike ; alfo to condemn, to blame, to find faule 
with. : 

Di'sarp [Otmarg arr, C. Br. an ideot, or of pizi, Sax. 
vertiginous, amazed, or of diyard, F. a pratder) an ideor or filly 
fellow. 

To Disa'nm [defarmer, F. difarmare, It. défarmar, Sp.) to 
take away arms from one. 

To Disarm [with Horjemen) as to difarm the lips of a horfe, 

is to keep them fubjeét, and out from above the bars, when 
they are fo large as to cover the bars, and prevent the preflure or 
Appa of the mouth. by bearing up the bit, and fo hindering 
the horle from feeling the effects of it upon the bars. 

se ep [with Huasers] {poken of a deer when the horns 
are fallen. 


Disarray'ep [of des and arroyé, F.] put into confufion or 
diforder. 


Dis'aster [defafre, F. difafiro, It. defafre, Sp. of afrwen, 
L. a far, g. @. a malignant itar) ill a abe mitotane ef- 
— fuch as proceeds from the malignant influence of the 

rs. 


Disa'srxous, unfortunate, ins prejudicial, fatal. 


a See eTRGUNEAt [of d&/afre, F.] unluckinels, unfortunate 
nef, 
Te 


L.) hearing no good 


DI 


To Disavo'w [der-avower, F,] to difown, to deny. 

To Disna‘nv, to put out of the band or companys to turn 
@ut of fervice. 

Jo Dissark (debarguer, F.] co difembark, to come or 

{> DissarQues bring out ofa thip, 

To Dispecte've [of dis and geleopan, Sax,] not to be- 
Jieve or give credit to, to dillrult or doubt of. 

Disnetie’r [of dis and xeleaya, Szx.) miftruft, doubt. 

Disnosca’rto [Old Law] a turning wood-land into plough'd 
ground or paiture. 

To Dispra‘nen [ of des and édrancker, Fr. ] to cut off 
branches. 

Dissu'ppinea of Trees [with Gardeners] is the taking away 
the branches or dprigs that are newly put forth, that are ill-pla- 
ced, Oe, 

To Dissu’rtuen [of dis and bypthen, Sex.) to take off 
the burden, to unload or eafe. 

Dispu'rtiuenine FruiteTrees, is the taking off the too 
great number of leaves and fruit, that thofe which remain may 
grow the larger.’ 

To Dissu'ase [delourfer, F. g.d. to unpurfe] to fpend or 
lay out moncy. 

Dissu’rsement [debourferent, F.) a disburfing or laying 
ott. 


Dise 2 [with Afromomers] the round face of the fun or 
Disk § moon, which being really {pherical or in the hha 


of a ball; neverthelefs by realon of its great diitance from the 
earth, appears to us plain or likea difh. 

Dise { i Opticts ] the magnitude of telefcope gaffes; or 
the width of their appurtenances, whatever their figure be, whe- 
ther phiin, convex, meniicus, &e. 

DiccaLcearen [ dicalceatas, L.) unfhod, wearing no 
thoes. 

Disca’tenpaep [of dis and calendarivm,L) put out of 
the calendar. 

Discarca’rio [O/f Law) the unleading of a fhip. 

fo Disea‘ry [isfeartar, Span.) to lay out cards at plays 
alfo to turn away or diicharge from fervice. 

Deve nr. See Deverng. 

Via cepta vios, adcijpating, debating or arguing. 

Wy Disce’as [difterrer, PL dwsrsir, Sp. difeeraere, Tt. 
and L.j to put adilisrence between; to diftinguifh, to perceive. 

Disce’RN inves, that may be diiccrn'd or perceived, 

Diece’antory, vilibly. 

Disce’eNtscenrss, vifiblenefs. 

Disce'RN ING, an act of the mind, whereby it diftinguifhes 
between ideas. 

Disce’enuent [ difcernement, F. difcernimento,It.} the 
difcerning faculry, dileretion, judgment. 

Disce’apiece {of dijcerpere, L_) that may be torn in pic- 
ees or ‘eparated. 

Disce’xpipieness, capablenels or aptnefs to be pulled in 
picces. 

Disce’aerion, a rending or tearing in pieces, L. 

Disce’sston, adeparting or going away, L. 

To Discnarce (decharger, F. fearicare, lt. defeargar, Sp. 
defearragar, Port.) to eafe, free, or releafe; to difmils from 
fervice ; to clear or acquit; alfo to pty, or make payment of 
money ; alfo to disburthen or empty ittelf, as a river does into 
the fea. 

A Disetta’ece [décharge, F.] a releafe, an acquittance for 
money paid; a difmifling or fending away 5 allo a driving out 
or purging off humours; allo a volley of thot. 

'o Disci’np [di/eindere, L.] to cut off or into pieces. 

Discr‘pre [F. dijcepolo, \t. difcipule, Sp. and Port. of dij- 
cipulys, LJ a learner or icholar. 

Discipii'nasre (F. dijciplinabile, It. of dijciplinabilis, 
L, J exprnlenels of difcipline or inflruction, teachable. 

IsCIPLI'NANTS, a religious order or feét who fcourge 
themlelves. 

Disctpiina’Rtans, a fort of fettaries who pretend to a 
ftridter difcipline than that of the eftablish’d church. 

To Di'scipuine [difeipliner, F. dijciplinare, Ut. difcipli- 
nar, Sp. dijciplinar?, L,)to bring under a ditcipline, co initruét, 
to rule or order; alio to corrett, fcourge or whip, 

Di'scipiine [F. difciplina, It. Sp. and L.) inftru@ion, 
learning, education, ftritt order, management; alio correction 
or fcourging, efpecially fuch as is ufed in monalleries. 

* To Discial'm [of dis and clamer, O. F. prob. of elimare, 
L,] to quit claim to; to refufe utterly, to renounce or dilown 
the having any concern or intereft in a thing, 

Discvatmer [in Law) a plea containing an exprefs denial, 
renouncing or difclaiming a thing alledged; fo a tenant deny- 
ing that he holds of fuch a lord, is faid to ditclaim; alfo if a 
man in his plea denies himfelf to be of the kindred of another, he 
is fatd to aifchaion Bis b/ood. 

To Disero'se [dijeludere, L, or of dis and clorre, F.J to 
difcover, reveal or open; allo to put forth, as a hen doth her 
chichen:. 
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To Discro'se [with Gardeners] to bud, biow or put out 
leaves. 

Discio’sen [with Fuleoners) a term commonly apply'd to 
Pata that are newly hatch'd, aud as it were put forth from the 

sells, 

Disco'ipes [of SisxS aquoit. and cid G+, hhape, Gr.J an 
epither given to the chryitalline humour of the eve, 

Discorves [with Botan?) a term ufed when the middle 
part of the flower is compounded of finall hollow flowers, and 
the whole formed into a fort of flattith knob, a little riling in 
the middle, like a difeus or quoit of the ancients, Of thefe 
= have downy feed, as Star-teort, Groundjel, Helicoryfum, 

C. 

To Disco’Lour [decaulerer, F. feslorare, It. of diftotrare, 
L.) to alter or fpoil the colour of athing; to tarnith. 

To Disco'sriv [of déconfit, O. Fy to defeat intirely, to 
rout or overthrow in battle, 

Disco'mriture [déconfture, F.] rout, intire defeat, over- 
throw, flaughter, 

To Disco'mrort [of dis and comfirtari,L.] cw afford no 
comfort, to affidt or call down, to dithearten, 

To Discomme'xp [of is and commendare, L] 10 difpraifey 
to blame, 

Discomae’NpawLencss [of air, neg. and commendabilir, Lj 
undefervingnels_ ; 

Discommenpa’rion, blame, difpraife, difgrace, thame. 

To DiscomMo’pe [ of dis and cormmodare, L. } to incom. 
mode, 

_Discommo’pity [of dis and commeditas, L.} an inconve- 
niency, 
: To Discompo'’se [of dis and compoftam, L.} to disorder, to 
he to trouble, to Per 3 of humour, 
tscompo’sepness [of decompose, F. of dis nex. an Whe 
Situs, L.) difyuiet of mind. e aie 
Iscomtpo'sure [ol dis and comp./itara, L.) confufion, dif 
order, difquictaets or trouble of mind, 

To Discoxce’nt (decomcerter, F.] to difturb, to diforder, 
to put out of countenance, to break the meafures, 

Disco'nsovate [ feonjolate, It. dejtonsohido, Sp. of dis and 
tonjolatus, L.] deprived of confolation, comfortlels, melancholy, 

DisconsovaTeLy, ina difconfolite manner, 

Disco'nsorareness [of dis and corslatio, L.) the being 
without coniolation. 

Disconre’nt [of dis and contentas, L.] not being content 
forrow, trouble of mind- , 

Disconrenrepty, diffaticfiedly. 

Dircontre'nTEpNESs (ot ais and ¢ontentatio, L.} difconten. 
tednefs of mind, unlatisticdnels. 

Disconte wrmenr [of dis and contentement, F.) difconten- 
tednels, 

D-sconti’suance [of dis and continwatio, L.] an interrup- 
tion or brea. ing off. 

Disconrinuance of a Plea or Procefs [in Late] is when 
the opportunity of profecution is loft and not recoverable, but 
by beginning th: fuir afreth. ' 

Disconrinua'TI0N [of Pafejiox) is when aman may not 
enter upon his own land and tenement alienated, whatloever is 
his right, but mutt bring this writ, and ieck to recover pofleilion 
by law. 

oo Disconti’nus [difcontinuer, F, defecontinudr, Sp.} to 
leave or break off for a time. 

To be DiscontUNvED [Lavy Term) is to be finally difmifi'd 
the court. 

Disconti’Nvuepness [of dis and continwatio, L.) an inter- 
ruption or breaking off. 

Discontinuity, a difcontinaance, 

Discowri’xuous [dijcontinué, F. of dis and comtimyas, L} 
not continued, parted. or left off in the middle, or eliew here. 

To Disco’ro [difrordare, L.) to diiagree. 

Discorn [F. diycordia, lt. Sp. and L.J difagreement, va« 
Fiance, trite. 

Discorxp has been reprefented in painting and fculpture by a 
hideous old woman having ferpents on her head initead of hair, 
in her right hand a burning torch, and in her left a lawyer's bag 
of deeds. 

As an allegorical deity fhe was reprefented by the ancients 
much in the tame manner, only holding in her left hand a po- 
niard, of a livid complexion, glaring eyes, frothing at the 
mouth, and her hands bloody. 

aipple of Discorp, a phrafe us'd to fignify the fubject or 
oceation of fome mifunderftanding between perfons. It is bore 
rowed from the mythology of the poets, Who feign that at the 
wedding of Pelews and Thetis, the goddels of Discsrd threw an 
apple, on which were written theie words, Te tbe Faire/?, which 
caus'd a difflenfion between Fun, Pallas and Venus, éach pre= 
tending a title toit. This apple was atterwards awarded to #e- 
nui by Paris, the goddeffes having all made him the arbitrator. 

Disco’rvant [F. difeordante, It. of difiordans L.) ditagrees 
ing. : 

3x 


Disco'’noaney 


os 
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Disco’epancy 

DiscorDaNtrNess 

Discorns {in Mie} are certain intervals of founds, which 
being heard at the lame time offend the ears yet when orderly 
intermix’d with concords, make the belt of mufick, 

To Disco’ver (découvrir, F. dejewbrir, Speand Port. feopri- 
ré, It.) to reveal, to make manifeft or known, to lay open, to 
find out, to efpy. ; 

Diseo'verabee [of decouerir, F.) that may be dilcovered, 

Discovery [seccwverte, F.) difeovering, finding out, hy- 
ing open, &e, ; 

Discovery [inthe Drama] a manner of unravelling a plot 
or fable, very frequent in comedies, tragedies and romances, 
wherein by {ome untorefcen accident, a difcovery is made of the 
name, fortune, quality and other circumilances of a perion un- 
known. 

‘Yo Discou’nr [of dis and computare, L. or conter, F.) to de- 
dust, abate or fet off from an account or reckoning. 

Discov nv [ot des and conté, F J abatement, 

Discount [in Trafict) is the tetting off or abatement of 
what the intereit comes tu at the time when the money becomes 
due on coniideration of preient paymesit 

To Discou'nrenance [ decontenanrer, F.] to put out of 
countenance, to givea check, Or put a fkop to. 

To Di-cou’kace [decourager, F. esvaggiare, It.) to bring 
down one’s courage, to dithearten, to put out of conceit. 

Discov racement [ decouragement, F. } a dilcoursging or 
putting out of heart. : 

A Discou’ase [difcurfus, L. dijtours, F. difcorfo, It. @f- 
eurjo, Sp. and pond ipeech. talk, converiation, realoning. 

Ja too mu. Discouase Trurh tg toe. 
It, Per troppo dibatter, la Verita fi perdle. 

It very often happens lo. 

Discourse [with Logieians } that rational aétion of the 
mind, by which we form any new judgment from others before 
made, or whereby we can infer or conclude one thing from an- 
other. 

‘Yo Discourse [difcourir, F. difeorrere, It. difcurrir, Ite] 
to talk with, to reafon or argue. 

Discou wreous [of dis and covrteis, F.] unkind, uncivil. 

Discovesive, diicurlive, Mfiston. 

Discou’rareousy 

Discou’RTEOUSNESS 

Discoipar [ot dias. L) in the form of a disk, 

Discous Flewer (with Flori?s) is that which has a disk 
withour any rays, as in ‘Tantey, Ge, 

A Radiate Discous Flower [with Floris) is that which has 
its disk encompaffed with a ray, as isin the Sun: flower, 

To Discre'pit [ecrediter, F. dijcreditere, It. dejacreditar, 
Sp} to make one loic his credit, to di’grace. 

iscrepir [of dis and credit, FP, diyeredite, Ie.) difgrace, 
reproach, di'repute. 

Discree’r [prob. of diferetas, L. discret, F. dijcrets, Ite 
and Sp.) wile, tober, confiderate, wary. 

Discreet Qtomen pave neither Cots nor Cars. 

That is, they will not fee or hear, or at Iealt not regard any 
thing that can prejudice their perfons or reputations, It may 
likewife be underllood, that they will overlook fmall faults and 
irregularities in a husband, rather than make a diflurbance ina 
family ; and will by no means give ear to every idle gofliping 
flory. 

Discree’rness [diferetio, L.) difcretion. 

Di‘scxerance [dijerepantia, L.} difagreement. 

Dr'screrant (di/crepans, L.) dilagrecing, varying, or dif- 
ferent in form 

Discrete FAs adore L.] parted, fevered; diferent. 

Discrete Proportion [in Arithmetick) is when the ratio or 
reafon between two pairs of numbers is the fame, but there is 
not the fame proportion between all the four numbers; thus if 
the numbers 6, 8, : : 3, 4, be confiderd, the ratio between 
the firt pair 6 and 8, is the fame as that between 3 and 4, and 
therefore thefe nambers are proportional ; but it is only dii- 
crecely or difjunctiy, for 6is notro 8 as 8 is to 3, f.¢ the 
proportion is broken off between 8 and 3, and is not continued 
all along, as in thele following which are continued propor- 
tionals, ofc 3, 6, 12, 24. 

Discrgre Qvantity, is fach as is not continued and joined 
‘together, as Na.zder, whefe parts being diltinct, cannot be 
unitea into one continuum: for in a continuzes there are no ac- 
tual determinate parts before divifion, but they are potentially 
infinite. 

Discre'tion (PF. difcrézione, Ut. difereciin,Sp. of difcre- 
tio, L.) judgment, difcreet management, wildom, warine(s 5 alfo 
pie aidre or will. 

Gn Ounce of Discretion ig toorth a jound of tit, 

Wt, as valuable as it is, may many ways tend to the difad. 
vantage of thole who pollels it, which Dijéretion can never do. 
7 . Mie with Diferetion, is the fatelt, as well as the molt va 

ue * 


difagreeablenefs, jarting. 


uncivility, unkindnefs, 
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Discretion was reprefented by the ancients, 23 a woman 
advane'd in years, of a grave afpect, holding in one hand a plum. 
met, the quality of which is never to deviste from its felf, and 
leaning with her other arm ona camel, a beall noted for it’s Pru 
dence, in never carrying a burden beyond its flrength. 

Yo sive at Discretion (Military Phraje) is to have free 
quarters, to take what they find without paying for ir. 

To surrender at Discretion (Milit. Terms) is to yicld or 
furrender to an enemy without cerms or conditions, 

Discretionary, unlimited. 

_ Discre’riven [diycretif, F. difereto, Ut. of diferetas, LJ serv. 
ing to feparate, asa Diferetive Conjunction, 

Discrerive Progofitions (with Lagicians) are thole where 
various judgments are made and denoted by the Particles, Buy 
Netwithaading, or words of the like nature, either exprefs'd 
or underitood 5 thus fortune may deprive me of my tocaith, but 
not of my virtue. &e. : 

Discre'ro [in Mifck Boots) fignifies to play or fing with 
care, moderately, and with judgement and diicretion. 

Discrero’Rium [Avat.) the diaphragm. 

Discat MEN, diverlity, ditizrence ; danger or hazard; debate 
or dovhrt 

Discrs'MINaBLe, that may be difcriminated or diflineuifhed 
from jome other thing. * 

To Discriminate [dijferisinaturt, L.) to puta difference 
between, to diflinguith. 

D.oscrtminareness, dillinguifhingnefs, ditindnels, 

Discrimina rion, the att of diilinguithing, Z. 

Discrimination [with Roetorizems] the fame as Pare 
diafole. 

Discat’Mtnxous [aicrimiacfus, L.] full of jeopardy or ha- 
zard, : 

Discu'rston, a running toand fro, L. 

Liscu rewe : (4ijearyorias, L.) given to ramble up and 

Discu'rsory § down. 

Dr'scus, a platter, ZL. alfo a quoit to play withal, 

Discus (with the Ancients] a round field coniecrated to the 
memory of fome famous hero and fufpended in the temple of 
fome deity, asa trophy of tome great aétion. : 

Discus [in Betsny} the midule, plain and flat part of fome 
flowers 5 iuch as the merigold, chamomil, &¢. or it js apply'd 
to the central or middie part of radiated lowers; as being 
round and plain like a quoit. It is compeled of feveral fleurons 
placed perpendicularly. 

Discus F [ O14 Records}a desk or reading flelf in a 

Descus church, 

To Discuss [difewter, F. difenfare, It. dittufim. Sup. of 
difcutere, L.] to examine, to feats, to filts alfa to tbrike off thofe 
ditkcultics wherewith a matter is perplexed, 

Discu’ssion [difention, F,  aifenjfiore, Wt. of difenfie, L. 
q. 4. a thaking otf the dificulties with which it was embarraf- 
fed} a firiét examination or enquiry $ the clear treating or hand- 
ling of any particulay problem or point ; aclesring of it up. 

Discussion [with Surgeses] a dilperfion of the mutter in 
any tumour or fyeliing, 4. ¢ a dichorge of fome thin matter 
gathered together in any pert, by in cnble evaporation. 

Discu'sstve [of dijcusjis, 4 that can dilcuis or diiperfe hu- 
moors. 

Discu'sstveNess, diflolving or difperfing quality. 

Discu rrenr Medicines, such as diffolve impacted humours. 
j To Diu: DAs N {« as and daigner, F. dedaigner, FP. jdegnare, 

t. dejcenvir, Sp] to detpite, feorn, or fet light by. 

Divpain [veda F. sdegna, It. dejiien, Sp-q fcorn, pro- 
ceeding from averfion or pride. 

Disvatnrun (of deduin. F. and pull, Sax.) fcornful, &e, 

Dispatnrurry, fcornfully, &e. 

Dispaf xFutness, lcornfulnels. 

Disptara sen [Mz ict] a double cighthor fifteenth. 
agate Liapente, a concord in a fextuple ratio of 1 
to 6. 


Disptarason Dratefiron, a compound concord in the pro- 
Portion of 16 to 3. 

Disptarason Disone, a compound confonance in the pros 
Pertion of 10 to «, 

DispiaPason Semi ditene, a compound concord in the pro- 
Portion of 23 to 5. 

A Disease [of des and ai/e, F.) diflemper, ficknef: that 
fate of a living body, wherein it is prevented of the exercife of 
any ofits functions, whether vital, natural or animal, 

Zt 18 govud to nip the Disease in it's Sud, 

That is, prevent the difeafe while it is coming, or before ir 
be gottoa head. L. Fenienti eerurrite Morbo, ov, Principiis 
ofa. And in the tike manner it is better and cafier to prevent 


or hinder, if poflible, any impending danger or misfortune 
then to remedy it. 


Disea’stontss [of de/-aifé, F. and neppe, Sax.) the hav- 
ing a difeate. 


To Disemepa'an [delerguer, F. foarcere, It. defembarcar 
Sp.] 





DI 


$p.] to co of from on board of thip ; allo to land goods out 


of the fhip. : 

Disemsopten, disjuin'd, difanited or feparated from the 

body. 
To Disemno’cve [ je defemboucher, O. F. of des and 
bsucbe, F. a mouth] to roll or difcharge infelf into the fea, asa 
Jarge river does; alioa fhip is faid to di/erduzae, when it paflech 
our of the ftreight mouth of fome gulph into the fea. 

To Disencumser [of dis neg. and ex.omdrer, F.) to free 
‘or rid from encumbrances. 

To Disenca’ce [of dis and enzazer, F.) to fer free from 
ah engagement; to fetch, get or take off. f 

Disenca'cepness, a treedom from engagements or obliga- 
tions ; alfo free and cafy temper of mind. 

To Distnera‘ncuise [definfraneéer. F.] the contrary of 
enfranchize, to exclude out of the number of [rec denizens or 
citizens, 

Distsrou'sen [of dis and epewfé, F,] difcharged from ef- 
poulals, divorced. 

To Disesren'm [of dis and a@jfimare, LL] to have no efleem 
or regard for, to fight. 

DiststimMation. difefleem, difrefpect. 

Disra'vour [defavewr, O. F, of disneg, aud facvr, L.] a 
being out of favour, difcourtely, an ill ura, disfigurement. 

To Dusri'cure (defigarer, PF. disfgurare, It. desfigurar, Sp ] 
to {poil the figure or thape of, to make ugly or deformed. 

To Diset cure @ Peacock (Carving Term] i. ¢, to cut it up. 

A Diser‘curement, a having the form or fhape marred, a 
Hlemith + alfo a marring, Ge. 

To Disvo'rest [uf dis and foret, F.) to difplant or cut 
Conn the trees of a forcit, 

To Diseu’awisn [of ais and foarnir, FP. sfornire, It.) to 
uifornih. 

‘Lo Disca’anisn [of degarair, F.) to take away the garni- 
ture. i 
To Discarnisn 4 Fortification [Military Pkrafe] isto take 
away great part of its garriion and ammunition. 

To Disrrancutse, is tu take away one's freedom or privi- 
leze. 
“To Disco'acs [degorger, F.] to throw up by vomiting ; al- 
fo to empty itfelf into the fea, asa river does. 

To Lisco’rcE Sil Farrier’) is wo difcufs or difperfe an 
inflammation or iwelling. 

To Discra’ce [dijgracier, F. difgraziare, Ie, ae/graciar, 
Sp.} to turn out of favour, to put to fhame. 

Discrace (PF. difgrazia, lt. difgracia, Sp. defgraca, Port.) 
disfevour. didhonour, reproach. 

Discra‘cerut, bringing difgrace, fcands!ous, reproachful. 

Discracerurty, fcandaloutly, diflonourably, 

Discra’cerutness [of aijgrace, F, and pulne » Sax.) 
reproach, difhonourablenel:. 

DisGea'ping [in Law] the depofing a clergyman ftom ho- 
ly orders; alfo a lord, knight, &&. from his titles of honour. 

A Discur'se [of degutjersent, F.] a counterfeit habit, a pre- 
tence, colour or cloak. 

To Discwise (degvifer, F.) to put into another guile, dre 
or fathion; alfo to diffemble or cloak. 

Diseuts’p (in Liquor) drunk. 

To Discusr [je degouter, F. difguPare, It. difgufar, 
to diltafte or dillike 3 to dilpleale or be averfe to. 

Discusr [of dis and gulus, L. tale) a diltafte or diflike. 

Discu'srrun [of dégowt, F.and fué//) unrelthable, cauling 
difpleafure. 

ISHABILLE 

Disnapitry 

Disu-meat, ipoon-meat, 

Disu Loire or oyxap, Sax, of discus, Ls) a kitchen utenfil 
to contain all forts ol food, alfo the food contain,‘d in it. 

Dis: (Tafe, Fr Taga, It.] a {mall utenfil of china, &'¢. for 
coffee, tea, Ee. 

3 don't Knot him, tho’ 7 Mould meet him in mp Disn. 

F. Fe me de conusis, me de pres, ni de loin, (neither near nor 
at a diftince.) L. Albus am ater feit nejcis. Cic. (1 don't know 
whether he be white or black.) Expreffions to few we have no 
manner of knowledge of a perfon mention'd, 

Aiwaps the fame Dist is ttercfome. 

F. On fe laffe bien vite, d’aveir toujours les memes Viandes 
The Fr. likewile ule in the fame meaning the exclamation; 
Toujours Chapons ? (Always Capons !) on occafion of the origin 
of this latter, the Fr. tell a plealant ttory of Lewis XIV. and ta. 
ther La Céaije, his confeffor. The latter tho’ known to be a 
Jibertin in his amours, thought it his duty, at leaft in appearance, 
to condemn unlawful love in his maiter,§ The king tir'd at latt 
with his (as he thought) unfeafonable admonitions, gave orders 
for nothing to be fet upon the confeflor’s table but capons, till, 
being become loathfome to him, he in a paflion broke out in this 
exclimation, which afterwards becamea proverb 3 and it js iaid 
he took the hint, and without any interuption futier'd the mo- 


Sp. 


; (defbadilié, P.) an undrefs or home-drefs. 
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narch to fatiate himielf with variety, The Let. fay : Pisiupicce 
tum commendat rarior afer. Juv. © : 
To lapa Chingin one’s Drei. 
Or, To bit it im ones Teeth, to remind one of it, generally 


meant a3 a reproof or tauntingl;. 

To Disuza’aten (of ais and heone, Sax.] to put out of 
heart, to difcourare. 

Disnert'son (0, Law Term] a difinheriting, 

Disie’ekitor, one who puts another our of his inheritance, 

Disneve’nvep [ decbeved’, F.] as with difhevelled hair , 
#. ¢. having the hair hanging loole or dangling about the fhoul- 

TS. 

Disuo'xrst [oF dis and Lomndie, PF. difowefs, It. aefondo, 
Sp. or of dis, neg. and bomefus, L.) void of honell ¥> kna- 
vith ; alfo unchatle, lewd. 

Distowesriy, knavithly, &e. 

Disuo'wesvy {ot dis and donnée. PF. debornftet?, F. in the 
latter fenle. difoneita, It. defomefidad, Sp. of df, neg. and dye 
nefas, L.) untair dealing, knavery ; allo debauchery, iewdnefs. 

To Disuo'nour [debonorer. PF, dijonsrare, tte dieorrar, 
Sp.] to render infamous, to difparape, to difgrace. 

Disto'xour [dedenseur, Fe disonore, Ite desbinra, Sp.) dif 
Brace, infamy, 

Disno'nourarre (de Sonnerable, P. difoncres 
rifo, Sp} dilparaging, divzracetul. 

IsHONOURABLY, dilgracefully, infamoufly. 

Disuo’nournawLeness, dithonourable quality. 

Dis wasner, a Water-Wag.tail, a bird. 

Disipemony [SegiS movie or Seize Soucucvie of Settea 

Distpamony © to fear and duuor, Gr a demon) a fuper- 

Desipamony § ilition, alfoa Worfhipping Ged out of teat 
and not from love. 

; Th Disincua’xt [of defeachanter, FP, defencantar. Sp. or 
incantare, L.) to tet free from inchantment, 

Disincrina’rion, a want of inclinaticn, 

Distnco’nporare [of dis and incorporare, L.} to difunire' 
Or feparate from being one body or corporation, 

To Distnea‘’ce [of des and engager or 
revoke an engavement. 

Distncenu’ity 

Distnce‘nuousness 


ole, Tt. doexe 


degager, F.J to 


[ef cisand ingensitas, L.] want of 
Ingewaity, dilfimulation, unfinces 


rity. 
Thies ani 
hearted, unfair. 
Di ee ek ts lenient, falfe-heartedly. 
tsINHA‘BiTED [of dis and ithaditates'L.) vo; 
of inhabitanes, pd : Si ec emPly 
To Distxue'nir [of des and inberiter, 
to deprive of, or put one out of inheritance. 
To Distsra'nexe, to difengage or free from an intangle- 


[ot dis and ingenuus, L.J unfincere, fulfes 


F. or deileriter, 


ment, 
Distnrere'ssep (defneerefi, PF. dei atere Sido, Sp.) void 
Di SINTERE STEDS or free from fell-interelt, impartial, un- 

byafled, ; 


Disinrerestepiy, without any &lfintereft, impartially. 

Disiwreressepxess, a being free from felf-intereftednels, 

To Disinre‘re [of dis and enterrer, or dcterrer, Be aejoge 
terrar, Sp.) to take a dead body out cf the grave. : 

To Distnre're [of dis and enterrer, F.] to take out of the 
ground, or our of the graves 7 

To Distnruro'ne fof désbroner, 
pole from the throne. 

To Distwvi're [dofaviter, F. of dis and invitare, LJ) to 
recall hg invitation, to forbid a perion to come who Was before 
invited. 

To Disjor’y [dejsindre, F. difzizgnere, Th. 
to feparate, part afunder or loofen. 

_ To Disjoi'nr [of des and joint, F.] to put out of joint; ta 
divide or feparate joints. ; 

Disyu'’ncTi0N [disjonAiom, P. difgiunzione, It. of L.J the 
at of disoining, feparation or divilion. 

Disyuncrive (wrsjomtif, F. dijgiuntizve, It. ditjuntior, Sm 
disjunctions, L.] teparating. : 

Disju'nevive Propoftiens 
in the particle or is found ; 
or fear, 

Disjuncrivery, feparately. 

Disk [with Florijts) isa body of florets collected together, 
and forming as it were a plain furface. ; 

Distai'xe [of dis and like) ditlatte, dilpleafure, &°¢, 

Distoca'Tion, the putting out of place or joint, as a bone 
out of its right place, F. 

To Di'socare [ifoguer, F. diflegare, I, diflscar, Sp. of 

F.) to put or turn out of lodging, 


F.J to put out of or des 


diijungere, L.J 


(with Legicéans) are thofe wheres 
as mem are guided either by interes? 


dis and docare, L.) to put out of place or joint. 
To Disro'pee [ueloger, 

houfe, polt, &e. ; 
To Distopee [with Husters] is to raife 9 

the game from their lodging or Peg ein dea ™ 

Distoy's% 
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Distoy'at Eaeylora/, F.] unfaithful to a foveraign, prince, 
orto an husband ; treacherous, tratterous. 

Distoyaury, trercheroufly, traiteroufly. 

Distov’arnass? [déoyauré, F.] an att committed againit 

Distoy'atry hdelity and law 3 unfaithfelnefs, perf- 
dioulnefs ; commonly ufed with refpeét to one’s foveraign 
prince; falie dealing, villany. 

Di'suan [prob g. of dies males, L. an unlucky day, or prob. 
of vim, Sax, ait {poken in reference to hell, which is called 
utter darknels] terrible, dreadful, hideous, lamentable" 

Disman ditty, a dull or filly ballad or fong, allo a penitenti- 
al piilm ar the gallows, 

DirMaLbty, hideoufly. terribly. 

Disma’ciry @ hideoulnels, terriblenefs, &e. 

Diusuens 

Disata’n teen (demrntel?, F.] having the walls pulled down. 

To Disman'tie [uemaveeler F. fmamtaflare It. des man- 
talés, Sp &e.) wo beat or pull down the walls of the fortifica- 
tion of acity, town, &c 

To Disway’ [of difssayer, Span.} to aftonifh, terrify, or 
put in a friche. 

Dismay, terror, amazement, altonifhment, fright 

To Disme Maer [of dis and membrum, L. demembrer, FP. 
Simersbrare, It. demembrdr Sp.j to cut off the members or limbs; 
to disjoint, to divide or site out. 

To Dismemser @ Here {in Carving] is to cut it up. 

Disornte’Nraren [of di, neg. and Orfens the Euj?] turn- 
ed from the Ej. 

' DisMe'maxine Kuif?, a Cargeon's inftrument for cutting off 
imbs. 

~Di'sMes (decimae L. Tenths] tithes or the tenth part of 
fruits, cattle, Er, allotted to minifterss alfo the tenths of (piri- 
tual livings, yearly given to the princes alfo a tribute levied of 
the temporality. 

To Disati'ss (dimifam , Sup. of dimittere, Le) to fend or 
put awiy, to ditchorge. 

Dismiss a Cause (in the court of Chancery] is to put it quite 
out of the court, without any further hearing. 

Disst’sston, a fending away, L. 

To Disstou'nt [deronter, Pr.}to unhorfe; as to difmount 
the Cava ry3 alio to alight from on horfe back; to take away or 
remove. 

To Dismount a piece of Ordinance [in Gannery] is to take 
or thow it down from the carriage: alfo to break or render it 
unfit for fervice, 

Disost’pience [dis, and ebedientia, L. dejsheifance, F. 
difubdidienza, It. defosediencia, Sp.) undutifulnefs, frowardnels. 

Dusont'pitnt [dejobetfant, F, difubbidiente, Ut. dejibedicate, 
Sp. dijcbediens, 1g undatiful, froward, iubborn. 

Disove’prestrey, undutifully, 

To Disoacy’ [of dis, and obedire, Le dejsbeir, F. difubbidir, 
It. dejsbedecér, Sp.) to withdraw one's obedience to at contrary 
to order. 

To Disonui'ce [defobliger, Fe difeiligare lt. defobtigar, Sp.) 
to do an ill office to, to @iipleafe or atiront, 

Disostica’ rion [diysitigatio, L.) a difobliging, difpleafure, 
offence. 

Disonur’ctnoness [Aaion defobligeante, F.) difpleafing be 
haviour, &e. 

To Diso’aper [of defordre, F. difordinare, It. defordenar, 
Sp.] to put out of order, to confound; to vex, to dilcompole. 

Diso’rver [ defirdre, Fr. difordine, It. defordén, Sp'] con 
fufion, trouble or dilcompofure of mind; alfo riot, lewdneis, ex- 
cels, 
Diso'RpERLy 

Dison dinate 
irregular. 

Disornvtwatety, irregularly. 

Disontentatep [poten of a funedial] turn’d away from the 
caft, or fome of the cardinal points. 

To Diso'wn (of dis and own] not to acknowledge for or not 
to own, to deny. 

To Disva'np [difpandere, L.) to fpread abroad, to ftretch 
out. 

Dispan’sion, a fpreading abroad, &v. L. 

To Dispa’RaGe to decry or {peak ill of; to fet at nought or 
flicht. 

‘Disra’RaceMent, an underveluing, a {peaking ill of, &'¢. 

Disraracruent fin Law] the watching or dilpofing of an 
heir or heirefs in marriage under his or her degree, or againft 
decency. 

Di'sparates (difparate, L.] with Logécians a fort of oppo- 
fites, that arc altogether unlike one another, as a man and a 
flone E&e, 

Disraar'Liry 

Dispa’aitry i 

ikencls, ditference, 


avec dcferdre, Fr.) without order. 
defordonaé, F. dijordinatos It,] out of order, 


[tisparite F. difparitd It. difparidad, Sp. 
dijparihtes, difparitas, L.) inequality, un- 
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To Dispa’ax [of dis neg. and Park] to take away the pales 
or inclolure of a park. 

Disra’reren? [Heraldry] lnofely fcattered, or fhooting it 

Dispe'recrp§ tclf into feveral parts. 

Disea‘rt (with Gunners) is the thicknefs of the metal at the 
mouth and breech of a piece of ordinance. 

To Disra’at a Canon (Gannery) isto fet a mark at or near 
the muzzle-ring of it, to be of an equal weight or level with the 
top of the bafe ring, that a fight line taken upon the top of the 
bale ring againft the touch-hole, will be parallel tothe axis of 
the concave cylinder, or hollow length of the piece, for the 
gunner to take aim by it, at the mark he is to fhoot. 

Dispa‘aten [di/partitus, L.) divided into 2 or more parts, 

Disrart'cn [depeche, F. fpaccio, It. defpicéo Sp.) the quick 
doing of a thing, riddance. 

Disrarc ure (of depecbe F. and fri!) quick, making dif 

atch 
To Dispa'ten [depiiber, F. fpacciare, We de/packar, Sp.) to 
halten, to fpend or rid off; alfo to tend away in hafte; alto to 
kill with fpeed or quickly. 

Dispa’rcnes, (depeches, F. dispacei, It.) letters fent abroad 
concerning publick affairs. 

Disrarcues [with the caxting crete) mittimus’s, or war- 
rants from a jultice of the peace to fend rogues to prifrn. 

Disra’ssionate (of dis and payionné, L.) free from pifiion, 
Milter. 

Dispa‘TcHFuL, quick, making difpateh. 

Disrav'pcren (of dis and panperatas, 1.) put cut ofa 
capacity of fuing in forma padperis, i.e. without paying fees. 

To Dispe's [difpellere, LJ) to drive away. 

To Disre’Nn (aifpendere, L.) to fpend or lay ont money. 

Disre’xpious [at/pemdiofus, L.] jumptuous, colily. 

Disrizxpono Mena @ (of Sveggerd oreouas) a punifhment 

DiaspueENpoNomENag anciently in ule among the Perjians, 
in which they drew down the tops of 2 trees together, and bound 
the offender to each of them by the legs, the trees being ane 
bound, by their force violently tore the offender in pieces. 

Dispe’xsauLe (Sp. di/pen/abele, It. of dijpenfare, L.) eapa- 
ble of, or that may be difpenfed with. 

Disre’nsary (di/pen(aire, Fridt(penfarine, L.) a treaile of 
medicines, alfoa place where they are made or kept. 

Disrensa’rion, (Pr. difpeayajione It. difpeaja.tin Sp. of 
dijpenfatis, L..] the charge of laying out money for another, di- 
firibution, management, £ 

Dispensatton (in Late) a (afering or permitting a man to 
doa thing contrary to law; alfo a licence or permitlion; alfo an 
indulgence from the pope, 

Disrexsation by won olfante. If any flatute tends to ree 
firain fome Prerogative incident to the perfon of the king, as to 
the right of pardoning, &¢, which are infeparable trom the king; 
by a claufe of mow objfante, he may difpenfe with it, this was 
difannulled by Stat. 1. & M. 

Disrensation (in Phsrmracy) is when the fimples ofa come 
pofiition are fet or placed in order, left any of the ingredients 
fhould be forgotten. 

Disrensarion (ofa Lar) is that which fufpends the obliga- 
tion of a law it telf, and is diltinét from the equity of it, and 
from the inequitable conitruction of it; for equity is only the 
correétion of a law, that is too general or univertal, 

Disrensation (with Drivines) is the giving the Leoitical 
Law to the Fetes, the Goipel to the Gentiles, and God's fend- 
ing his fon for the redemption of mankind, &c. 

ISPE'NSARY [4ispenjatorium, L.] a book which gives 

Dispe’xsarory § direction to the apothecaries in the order- 
ing every ingredient as to the quantity and manner of making up 
their compolitions. 

To Dispe'nse (difpenfer Fdifpenfare, \t. difpenfari, L.) to 
diftribute or dilpofe of, to adminilter, to bellow, to manage. 

To Disre’sse with, toexempt or excule from; to free trom 
the obligation of a law. 

To Disreo’pie (depspulari, L. depeupler, F. defpeélir, Sp, 
Jpopolare, Tr.) to ord a ordeitroy the people of a country. 

Dispx’amos (with Botani/’s) isa term uled of plants, which 
bear two feeds aftereach Hower, as Rubia, Madder, Pajfina, a 
Posfrip &e. 

To Disprs’rse (difpertum,L. difperfer, F. di/pargere,It.] 
to {pread abroad, to featter, 

Disrersepry, separately, in diverfe places 

Disre‘rsepNess (di/persio, L.) difperfion, being in a difperled 
fate. 

Disre'xsion (PF. dijperfione, It. of difperfie, Le] a {catering 
ynto feveral parts. 

Dispersion (in Dioptrich:) the point of difperfion, is a point 
from which refracted rays begin to diverge, whien their refraction 
renders them divergent. 

Desri'crexce (dejpiciextia, L.} good confideration. 
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To Disri’att (of dis privative and /piris) to bring down 
one’s fpirit, to cow down to difcourage. 

Dtsra'rireowess. a deprivation, lownels or an abatement of 
{pirits or courage. 

Dispt’rous {of dis and /prte) full of {pite, angry. 

To Disrta'ce (deplacer, Fr.) to put out of place, to res 
move. 

To Dispra’nt (deplentare, L, deplaater, F.) to pluck or 
dig up that which was planted. ; 

Dispra’srine Sroop, an inftrument to take up plants with 
earth about them. 

To Dispray' (deplever, F. de(plegdr, Sp.) co {pread wide, to 
unfold, to fet forth to advantages to make a fhew of, to declare 
or explain at larze. 

A Dispray, {depye, F.) an unfolding, an opening wide; al- 
fo a particular explication, : 

Dispray’ep [in Blazonry] isa term ufed of birds, 
and reipeéts the pofition of their bodies, as an eagle 
difplay’d, is an cage dijpanded or ipread out as in 
the figures 





Dispuea’sant [4epluifant, F.J unpleafant, difpleafing. 

To Disruea’se (deplaire, Fre difpiacerc, lt. deyplazer, Sp. 
defprazer, port, of dis and placere, LJ not to pleaie, to offend, 
trouble or yexs to be unacceptable or dilagreeable to, 

Disprea’sepness 2 Deplaifir, Fr. dijpiacere, Tt. dejplazer 

DisPLea‘su Re Sp.) affront, dilcourtely, and fhrewd 
turn; difcoment, diflatisfaétion, anger. ; 

ToDispro’pe [4i/péadere, L.J to difcharge with a loud noile 
asa gun. 

Disprostos, abreaking or burlting afunder with a great 
noile or founds alfo the letting off a gun. 

To Ditvoi’s [depoviller, F. fpagliare, or difpegliare, It, 
difpstiare, L ] so rob, rifle or fpoil. : 

“Dtsrotia'tTion, arobbing, rifling or difpoiling, LZ. 

Disronpt'us (in Grammar] the toot of a Latia verie con- 
filing of 4 {yilables, and thofe all long, as coneludantis; it being 
a compolition of 2 fpondees, 

"To Disport one’s jedf [of dipertare, Ital.) to divert one’s felf 
with mirth or play. 

Di'srort [di/ports, Ital.) divertifement, paftime. 

Disvo’rvT ine, {porting, diverting, playing, Adi/ton. 

Disro'sat the power of diipofing, command, manage- 

Disro'st mente 

To Duspo'se 5 et L, difpafer, Fr. dijporre, Tt. difpa- 
rir, Sp.] to order or fet in order, to prepare, to fit or make 
ready. 

Dispo'senness [ci/pyftion, F- of L.] difpofition. 

Disrosr'rion, F. di(folizione, It. duypoficiim, Sp. of difpof- 
tio, L.] the aét of difpoting, order, fituation, ftates inclination 
or aptneis; habit or temper of mind or body. ‘ 

Disrostrios [in Eséicés] is an imperfect habit, where the 
perfon operates; but with (ome dificulty, as in learners. 

Disposition [in Areditecture) is the julk placing of all the 
feveral parts of an edifice, according to their proper order. 

Dispo sivoR, a ditpofer or fetter in order, L. 

Disvosrtor [with Affrologers] that planet, which is lord of 
that fizn where another planet happens to be; which it is there- 
fore iaid to difpote of, 

To Disvosse’ss [depaffeder, F. /pefefare, lt. defpaffeér, Sp. 
of dis privative and pafejum, L.] to turn out, put out or de- 
prive of poffeflion, 

- Disposse’sston [of depofider, Fr. dis and pofidere, L.J a 
“being put out of poileflion, 

Dispo’sure, a dilpoling, a difpofal. 

Dispxai'se [prob. of dss, neg. and praife) blame, cenfure, 
reproach. 

To Disrratse [of dis and priser, Fr.) to difparage, to find 
fault with, to blame. 

peeren rt (of ais, neg. and proft, F.) damage, lofs, pre- 
judice. 

5 To Disrrortt, [of dis and prafiter, F.) to prejudice, ens 
damage, &'e. 

Disrro’vitapre [of dis and proftad/e, F'] unprofitable. 

Disrron’r, a dilproving, 

Disrroro‘ertos [of F. spreporzione, It. defproporciia, Sp. 
of dis and proportio, L.] a not anfivering or holding proportion 
with; inequality. 

To Dispaoro’Rtion [difproportiouner, Fr.] to render or 
make unequal. 

Disproro'rtionanre D [of dis, and proportisnatus, L. and 

Disproro'arionar propartionel, Fe bearing pro- 

Disrroro'rTloNaTe portion to, unequal. 

Disproro'RtTionaBieness 2 [ot disproportionné, FP. and 

Disrroro'RvlONaLNess nes, Eng J the being not 

Dispaoro'RTIONaATENESs = proportionable. 

Disproro'RvlONaBLy $ not proportionably. 

Disraoro’ RTiONaTHLY 
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To Dispro've [of dis, and prover, F.] to prove the cons 
trary. 

Dispu’rance (difouertilis, L. difputatle, Ps and Sp.) that 
which may be dilputed, table to difpute. 

Disru'racLentss, liablenefs to be difputed. 

Di'spurant [isfputante, le. and Sp. dijputeas, L.) a difpue 
ter, one who holds a difpuration. 

_Disputa'rion, (4ispataztone, It. di pataciin Sp. of diiputa. 
tio, L.) dilpuiing, arguing or reatoning. . 

Disruta‘trous, prone to difpute 

Diseu’rative [ai/putation, It.] apt to difpnte. 

To Dispu're [aisputer, F. dijputir, Spe difpatere, Te. and 
L.] to hold a difputation; to debate, difcourfe or treat of, to 
rafons fometimes to quarrel or wranzle, 

To Dispure a matter with axother, is to Rrive or contend 
for it, to quarrel about; to fight for it. 

_A Dispu'ts [F. dijputa, It. and Sp. di/putatio, L.) debate, 
difcourfe, conteft, quarrel or wrangling - 

Dispute ess without or free from difpute; alfo not apt to 


ilpute. 

Dagu ALIFICATION, a thing that unqualifies, ora being un: 
qualified. 

To Disquatiry [of dvs Gr. neg. and gaulifer P.] to ren- 
der unqualihed. 

DisquaMMaTion, a taking off the feales of fithes, L, 

To Disqui'et [of dis, and guietare, 1.) to difturb one's 
quiet or reit, to render uncafy, to trouble, to perplex. 

Disquret (of des or dis, and quiet, Fro) unguietnel, trou- 
ble, perplexity. 

Disquierness, unguictnefs, 

Disqutst’rion, a diligent {earch or inquiry into a thing, or 
the examination of a matters a particular enquiry into the nature, 
kind and circumilances ofany problem, queition or topick. 

To Disraxn [deranger, F.) to put out of order, or out of 
the Ranks. 

Disea’xxeo [of dis and rang, Fr] put out of the ranks, 
difordered. 

Disnationa’ Re? Ofd Law) tojullify or fand by the denie 

Dirationa’re § al of a fact; to clear one's {elf of a crime; 
to traverfe an indiéiment. 

To Disreca'Ry [of des and recarder, F } to have no tee 
gard toor for, to flight, not to mind. 

Disnecarn [of aes and regard, F] a fighting, negla‘ting, 
a taking no notice of, : 

Disxeca’ROFUL, negligent, heedlefs, carelefs, fighting. 
DisrecarpruLty, negligently, flightingly. 

To Disre’vis [of des and relecher, F. to lick again] not to 
tclifh well, to dilapprove or diflike. 

Disae'puTaBee [of dis and repytatio, L.] not reputable, 

Disreruta’tiox? of dis and reputatio, L.) iil name or 

Disreru'te fame, dilcredit, 

To Disresre'er [ot dis neg. and re/pefare, L.] to thew no 
refpeét, to be unkind or uncivil to. 

Dise espe'er [dis and re(pectas, L. refpeét) want of refpect 
or kindnefs, flight. 

Disresrs’creut [of dis refpef and ull)not Mhewing refpect. 

Disrespe CTFULLY, Without retpect. 

Disrespe‘cTFuLness, propenfity, &¢ to thew dilrefpect. 

To Disro’se [dersder, F, which in F. fignifies only to rob, 
fleal or deprive : or of dis and raéc, F.) to pull off a robs, ta 
flrip one of his garments. ‘ 

Duan pr diruptes L.) broken or rent afunder. 

Disaurr ' 

Diseurrion? a being burft, broken or rent afitnder, 

Diaurrion 

Dissatisra’crion [of dis and fatisfaction, F. or fariyfucia, 

L.] difcontent, di(guit, difpleafure. 7 
Dissatisra’crory [dis and fatisfafeire, Fr.) that gives no 

fatisfaction, offenfive, difpleafing. 

. Dissarisra’cror tess, unfatisfyingnels, &'c, 

To Dissa’risty [of dis and fatisfacere, L. or futisfuire, F,J 
to di/pleafe, to difcontent. 

To Dissz’cr [difefam, L, difequer, F.] to cut open a dead 
body, to anatomize, 


Dissection, a cutting afunder or in pieces, Fof L, 


Dissection [with Anatoni/?s) the cutting up or anatomizing 
the bodies of animals. . 

To Disser’ss [of dis and faifr, F.Jin Lew fignifes to difpof- 
fefs, to turn out of pofleflion. 


Dissetsee’, he who is put out of poffeflion of his lands or te- 
nements. 


Disse1’stN [in Lee) an unlawful difpofleing a perfon of his 
lands and tenements or other immoveable or incorporeal tight. 
apie veable or incosporeal tig 
Disser'stn wpon diffesin [Late Term] is where a diffcilor is 
put out of his poffefiion by another. 
Disse1’son, he who puts another out of pofleiion. 
3Y Disses sores, 
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Dresrt'soress, & woman who puts another perfon out of 
pefietiion. 

Disse’Metasre, unlike, bearing no refemblance to. 

To Disse' Mave [difimuler, F. dijfimudaré lt. dijimular, Sp. 
and port of dijfinwlare, L.] to pretend or feigns to conceal or 
cloaks to difguife or countericit. 

Dissemarine, double tongu'd, falfe. 

DissemBLInciy, with a double tongue, 

To Disse’Minave (disemizatum, L.J to fow, to featter or 
fpread abroad. 

DisseMina’rion a fowing or fcattering here and theres a 
{preading abroad, L. ; 

Disce’nston, [F. diffenjiome, Ut. difencion, Sp. of difeatio, 
L.] difagreement, ftrife, quarreling. 

Disse’nxr [difre/vs, LJ contrariety of opinion. 

To Dissenr [irseatire, It. and L.) to dilagree or differ in 
opinion. : 

Dissenva'neous. [difentamews, L.) difagreeing contrary, 

Dissentaneves [with Legicsans) thofe things are faid fo to 
be which sre equstly manilelt among themlelves, yet appear 
more clearly when talen feparately, 

Dissenta necusness, difagrecablenels, 

Disse’ster [of dijfentions, Le difagreeing) one of an opinion 
different or contrary to anothers; commonly apply'd to tholeNva- 
couformifs who duvent trom the church of England, 

Disse’piMent [with Betani?:}a middle partition, where- 
by the cavity of the fruit is divided into torts of cafes or boxes. 

Disse’prus (with Avetow.) the diaphragm, ZL, 

Dissertation [F. difertuzione, lt, of digtrtatio, L.Ja 
difcourfe, debate or treatite upon any fubjedt. 

To Dusse’rve [deferour, F. of dis and fervire, L.] to do 
one a prejudice. 

Disss‘avice [of dis neg. and fervice, F. of fervitium, L.) 
an ill office or tura, prejudice, injury, 

Disse'avicEaBLENass, unferviceablenefZ, prejudice, injuri- 
oulnels, &¢. 

To Dissz’ver, [of dis and /eparatus L, or feorer, F. to wear 
or of freverare, It.) jo part, feparate or divide, % 

Dissne'verven [decdevest, F.) having the hair hanging loofe 
about the fhoulders. 

Di'sstpence [4ifidentia, L.Ja difagreeing or falling out: 
difacreement, difcord. 

Dissieni'’Freative [of dis, neg. and fignificativus, LJ 
ferving to fignify fomething different trom 

Disst’Lience [ijilientia, L.) a leaping down from off a 
place, or from one place to another; a leaping afunder. 

Dust .rent (tijitiens, L.) leaping afunder, &c. 

Disst'mivar [difieilaire, F. dijlimile, It. diimilaris, L.J 
unlike, that is of a diferent kind or nature. 

Dissimatrar Parts [with Amatomi?s] are fuch as may be 
divided into various parts of different Ilructure, or parts differ- 
ing from one another as to their nature; as the hand is divilible 
into veins, muicles, bones, &¥¢, whoie divifions are neither of 
the fame nature nor denomination. 

Dissisttuar Leaves [in Botany) are the two firlt leaves of 
any plant at its firit fhooting out of thé ground, fo named be- 

caule they are ulaily in form different from the common leaves 
of the plant when grown. 

Dissime’Liruve [dijimilitudine, It, dijimilituds Sp. diffi- 
militude, L.) untikenets. 

Dissi’Mi Law e [dijimilabilis, L.J that may be diffembled. 

Dissimura tion [F. dijimulazione, dijimulaciin tt. of 
aifimulatio, L.] a diflembling. difguifing or counterfeiting; a 
concealing what a man has in his heart, by making a thew of 
one thing, and being another. 

Disstmutat ion [Hicreg/ypbical/y] was painted like a lady, 
wearing a vizard of two faces, in a long robe of a changeable 
colour, and in her right hand a magpye. 

Dissi'MuLance (difmalantia, (..) diffembling. 

Di'ssipance [dijipadilis, L.] that may be diifipated, {cat- 
tered or diperled. 

To D:'ssipare [dijiter, F. difipar, Sp. dijipare, It. and 
L.] to ditperfe or festter, to drive away, to remove, to diflolve; 
alfu to confume, waite or {pend. 

Disstpa’TioN, a confuming, feattering, &'c. F. of L. 

Diss ration [with Pbyfcians) an inienfible lofs or con- 
fumption of the minute parts of a body. 

Dissocia’vion, a feparsting of company, L. 

: Diworvare (4ifelubilis, L.) that is capable or may be dif- 
oOlved, 

Di'sso LUBLE Ness capablene(s of being diffolved. 

Po Diwu'uve (difivdre, KF. digilvér, Sp. diffilvere, It. and 
L,} to loolen, to wsbinds alfo to melt, to pierce, thro’a folid 
body and divide its parts. 


_ To eh ps (Césmicatty] isto reduce fome hard fabilance 
me Danese tr varied liquor for that purpole. 
A S30"LVENT [dijaleane, B. di s/od Sis 
dilfolve humours. VB. diguloens, L,] a medicine to 
A Dissonvent [wich Chymias) any li 


Tolvi sof tis pro: 
Giffolving a mix'd body, ccmmonly tedne uor that is proper for 


a MenjPruum. 
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Di'ssorure [wi/ilu, F. difolute, Tt. and Sp. <ifclutws, Le] 
loole, wanton, given to pleafure, debauched- 

Dissoturery, loolely, lewdly, wantonly, 

Di'sso.uroness, Jooinefs of manners, debauchery, lewdnefs, 

Dissoru’rio [in Reetorict] the fame as the figure Dialston, 

Dissoru’rion, [F. dillezione It. difalycion, Sp. of oi ff5- 
Jatis, L.Ja difiolving or feparatiun of parts; allo an abolifhing or 
breaking off, 

Dissorurion [in Pharmacy] the mingling and diffolving of 
electuaries or powders in a decoction, or in fimple water, 

Dissorution (in Phyichs} a difcontinuation or analyfis of 
the itracture of a mix'd bodys whereby what was one and con. 
tiguous is divided into little parts, either homegencous or hetero- 
pencous. 

Dissorution [in Chymifry] the redu&ion of a compaét, 
hard or folid body into a fluid itate, by the action of fome fluid 
Meajlraum or Difolvent. 

Di'ssonance [ difinnance, F,  difananza, It. aifonancia, 
Sp. pearance difigreement, difcord or difference in opinion, 

Psonance in Mujjcét] a difagreeable interval between two 
founds, which being continued together offend the cary a dif- 
cord in tunes or voices 

Di'ssonant [difomnant, F. difonante, It. and Sp. of digs. 
nam, L Juntunacle, jarring, difagreeing. 

Dissona’ntk [in Mujrek Books) fignities all difagreeable in- 
tervals. 

To Dissua'pe 2 [diffvader, F. difeadir Sp, difuadere, Ie, 

To Disswa'pe§ and L.] to advile to the contrary, to dis 
vert or put one off trom a dehgn, Se. 

Dissua‘ston (F. and diJuazione, It. of 4ifugfo, L.J a per 
fusding one to the contrary of arelolution taken. 

: A Dissva‘sive, an argument or difcourfe tending to dif- 
uade, 

Dissuasive [dijwyif, F. difiafive, It. of L.) apt or pro- 
per to difluade. 

renee ness [of difugif, F.) diffuafive quality, effica. 
cy, Ge 

Dissy’LLance [ot Sve twice and suaaaty Gr.] a word of 
more than 2 fyllables as Dumcersus. 

Di'stare [oiperp, Sex.) an infirument or tool ufed in 
{pinning. 

fo Disrat'n [eteindre, to take away the colour F.] to 
lain, to defile or pollute. 

Di’srance [F, difanza It. diffancia, Sp. of difcatia, LJ 
the {pace between one thing and another, either in point of 
time, plice or quality. 

Distance [Navigation] is the number of degrees, leagues, 
€e. that a fhip has failed from any propofed points or the pace 
in degrees, leagues, Ge. between any two places. 

Disrance fot Bajtions] is the fade of the exterior or outward 
polygon of a fortified place. 

Distance of Polyzons [in Fortification] is the line made from 
the flank and its prolongation to the exterior polygun. 

Porat of Distance [in Perfpective) isa right line drawn 
from the eye to the principal poimr. 

Curtate Disrance (4)/ronomy) is the diflance of the planet's 
place trom the fun, reduced to the ecliptick. 

Distance of the Eye [in Per/peétive] isa line drawn from 
the foot of the Jine of altitude of the eye, to the point where a 
line drawn at right angles to it will interleét the ovject. 

To Distance, to put a diltance or {pace between. 

Di'st ance, ict at convenient diitance; left behind in a race, 
&¢. out-itript. 

Di'stanr [F. 
der, differing 

Di'svant Ness, diftance, a being diftant from. 

To Dista’stt [of ¢is and sa/?e] to dilpleafe, to caufe diflike. 

Dista’steru [of dis, tajie and fis!) dlagrecable to the 
tafte, Se. 

Dista’srerutness, diagcrecablenefs to the tafte. 

Diste’Mrer [of dis and semperies, L.] indilpofition of bo- 
dy, ficknets, ditcafe 

To Diste’mpir [Jifemperire,L.] to render dilcafed; alfo to 
put out of temper or humour. 

Diste’mper [with Painters] a pitture is faid to be done in 
diemper, when the colours are not mix'd either with oyl or 
waters but with fize, whites of eggs, or fuch like glutinous 
matter. 

Disremper, a rednefs, Milton, 

Diste MPEREDNESs [ul dis, temperies, L. and aefi]a being 
difeated. 

Distemperatu re [4i/émperamen, LJ a being out of or- 
der or temper. 

To Diste'xp [iferdere, L.) to fretch or Ruf out. 

Diste’nrion, (Ff. and Sp. dijtenjfiome, It. of diytenfio, L.] a 
ftretching or ftufling out, L. 

Distention [with Pbyjicier:) is when any parts of the body 
are pufled up, loolened or widened, 

To Disra’aminare [diferminare, L-] to bound one place 
from another; to divide, icparate or part. Ta 


diftante, It. and Sp. difans, L.] being far afm 
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To Disturo’ne [#etrener, F.] to dethrone. aa 

Di'stien [diligue, F, diffico, It, and Sp, dijticken, L. ‘ot 

sig.er, Of Sig twice, and sig-S, a verie, Gr Ja couple of 
veiles in poetry, making a compleat fenie. : 

Disricura [Susszia, Gr.] a double row of hairs up- 

Disticii’asis § on the eye-lids, x 

To Disri‘s [éifilier, F. fidlare, It. ditilir, Sp. of diffil- 

Jere, L.] to drop or fall down drop by drop. ia 

To Disrtn [with Chymijfs) is to draw off tome of the princi- 
ples of a mixt body, as the water. oil, fpirit, falt or earth, into 

roper veticls. by the means of fire. Rete 

‘To Disrin per afcenfurt, is when the matter to be diftilled is 
placed above the fire, or the fire is under the veflel that contains 
the matter. 

To Dustin per defcenfum, is when the matter to be diftilled 
is below the fire, or when the fire is placed over the vetlel that 
contains the matter, fo that the moift parts being made thin, and 
the vapour which rifes from them not being able to fly upwards, 
it finks down, and diltils at the bottom of the veiicl, 

Disti’LLaBee, that may be diililled. : 

Dirtueca’tion (F. difrllaxione, Ie. diftilactin, Sp. of di- 
filiatic, L.J a diltilling or dropping down 3 allo a falling down 
of humours from the brain. : 

Distirzation (Céyxifry] a drawing out of the humid 
or moitt {piritous, oleaginous or faline parts of mixt bodies by 
virtue of heat, which parts are firlt relolyed into a vapour, and 
then condenfed again by cold. ; 

Durttta'tions [in Natural Péilefapby ] vole waterith 
vapours drawn up by the fun into the air, which tall down on 
the earth again when the fun is fet. . 

Disti'trers Company. Their armorial 
enfigns are azure, a tels wavy argent between 
a fun drawing up a cloud, dittilling drops of 
rain proper and a diftillarory double armed or 
with two worms and bolt head receivers arg- 
ent,thecreft an helmet and torce,a barley garb 
wreathed about with a vine-branch, truited 
all proper. ‘The fupporters a Rujian and an 
Indian in their refpective habits. The mot- 
to, Drop as rain, and dijlil as dew. ; 

Disri'ncr [F. diffinta, It. and Sp. of diin@us. L.) different. 
feparate from another ¢ alfo clear, plain. ; 

Distinet Baje [in Opsicks] is that precife diftance from 
the pole of a convex-glafs, in which objetis, teheld through it, 
appear @i/finét, and well defined ; and is the fame as forws. ; 

Dreviner Notion or Idea [according to Mr. Leibnitz } is 
when a perfon can enumerate marks and characters enough, 
whereby to recollect a thing. 

Disti‘nctry, clearly, plainly, feverally. 

Disti'necrnuss [of dijfindtus, Le and nefs] the being di- 
ftinct. 

Disti'xctionm (F. difinzione, It. diftinciin, Sp. of diftines 
tio, L.] a noting the difference of things, an afligning or putting 
a difference between one thing and another; a feparation, a di- 
flinguifhing or marking by points, alfo the difference it elf. 

Distinction of Good avd Evil, is repretented emblemati- 
cally by a woman ripe in years, to intimate her capacity of di- 
ftinguifhing, upon a fuppofition of her expericuce ; in a grave, 
venerable habit, to thew that thofe who have this capacity, are 
worthy of our refpeét and attention ; holding a rake in her right 
hand, anda fieve under her left arm, the known ufe of which 
makes them very applicable. 

Distinctive (dijfinctif, F.) ferving to diltinguifh. 

Distinctive cy, by diltinétion. 

To Disti'nouisu [difinguer,F. dijfinguir, Sp. and Port. 
diftingwere, \t. and L.) to diicern, to note or mark; to put a 
difference between, to divide or part. 

To Disri’xou isu one's /eif, to raife himfelf above the com- 
mon level by valour, prudence, wit, Gf. to make one’s felf 
eminent 

Disti’ncutsnaae, capable of being diltinguifhed. 

Distineu istasey, in a manner to be diltinguifh’d. 

Disti’ncutsHaBLENess, capablenefs of being dillinguifhed. 

To Disto’ar [tordre, F. diforcere, lt, torcer, Sp. dylortum, 
Sup. of diferguere, L.) to wreit afide, to pull away. 

Disro'rston @ [comtorfion, F. conterfienc, lt. aiftortio, L.Ja 

Habit el pulling awry, a wreitirg or wringing feve- 
ra! ways. 

Disrortion [with Surgeon] is when the parts of any ani- 
mal Body are ill plac'd, or ill figured. 

Disto'rtor oris [Aeatomy] a mutcle of the mouth, the 
fame as Zyeomaticns, 

To Disrra'er [difraire, P. difrarre, Tt. di/fradr, Sp. in 
the figurative fenle. difradtus,L.] properly to pull or draw 
afunders alfo to perplex, interrupt or troubles aliv to make a 
perton diltraéted or mad, 

Disrea‘erieve [in Surzery) capable of being drawn afide. 

Distaa crepntss [dijfraction, F. of L.] diltraction. 

Disrra‘crion (in Surgery) the att of pulling a fibre, mem> 
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brane, &e. beyond its natural extent, and what is fo pulled dr 
extended, is faid to be dillraéted, 

Disraacrion (FP.  difrazione, It. difraycite, Sp. abfence 
of mind. of difractio, L-] frenzy, madnets, perplexity. 

To Distratn Tey sna F.) to feize upon a perfon’s 
goods for rent, parith duties, Ge 

Disrraint, fuch a feizure. 

Distre’ss (detrei, F.] che aft of diflrainine goods. 

Distress (in Lew) a compullion in certain resi actions, &'¢. 
and to pay rent and parish duties. 

Distress [detrejje, F. prob, of difristes, of difringere, L.J 
agreat ftraight, adverfity or prefing calamity, forrow, anguifhs 

Real Disv ness, is mace on immoveable goods. 

Perjonal Disy ness, is vpon moveable poods. 

Finite Distress, is that limited by law. 

Infinite Distress, is without limitation. 

Gra#d Dist ress, is that mide on all the goods and chattcls of 
amin within the county, 

To Disrnress, to reduce to milery or diltrefs, 

Distre'sseoxess [prob. of dis twice, and /fringere, L. td 
bind cloie, &¢.) being in difirels. 

To Disran’suve [/fridatum, L. ditribser, FE. difrituires 
It. difriluyr, Sp. difiribxir, Port.) todivide, part or thare, td 
bellow or deal among perfons ; alto to difpote or fet in order. 

To Disrateuve [in Prieting) isto take a form afunder, to 
feparate the letters, and to dilpole them in the cales again, cack 
in its proper cell. 

Di'srainu’rio [with Legiciars} a refolving the whole into 
parts, ZL. 

Disraipy'rio (in Rbetcrich] a feure, when its peculiar 
property is applied to every things as a robbery to the hands 5 
wantonnefs tothe eyes, &e. L. 

Dutriny'rion (F. dijPritazione, It, difribueiin, Sp. of di- 
Sr ibutio, L.) a dividing or fharing amongft many. 

Distaisution of tee Chyle in an animal Body, is when 
that juice alter a due working in the ftomach and guts, foaks 
into and thro’ the glandulous coat of the inteltines, patles thro! 
the latteal veins and its proper channel, and at Lit falls into the 
fubclavian vein, that it may circulate with the blow and rc. 
ceive its colour. 

Disrrisurion [with chite#s] is dividing and dilpenfing 
the feveral parts aad pisces, which compoie the plan of the 
building. 

Manual Distrinu'tions certain fmall fums of moncy 

Qyotidian Distrteut mae appointed by the donors, &e. 
to be diltributed to fuch of the canons of a chapter as are ac- 
tually prefent and aflilting at certain obits and ollices. 

Disrarsutive (difridut, F difridativn, lt, and Sp.] ferv- 
ing to diltribure, 

Disraisurive Nowns [with Grammarian) are fuch as be- 
token reducing into feveral orders and dillinctions, as jingult, bi- 
wi, terni, &e. 

Distatsutive Jufice, is that whereby we give to every 

tion what belongs to him; alto that jultice adminittered by a 
judge, &c. who in executing his ollice may be {aid to give every 
man his due. 

Distai’sutivery [of difributioe, L.] by way of diftribu! 
tion. 

Distarcui'asis [Susprgtagrs, Gr.]a double row of hair on 
the eye-lids, i: 

District [F. difrette. It. difrite, Sp. difrifus, L.Ja par- 
ticular territory or extent of jurifdiction. 

Disrrict [in Lew}: that circuit in which a man may be 
forced to make his appearance. 

Disrricrio’xes (Old Writers} diflraints or diflreffes, i. ¢ 
goods feiz’d and fopr till payment and full fatisfaclion be maces 

Distri‘ncas, awrit direéted to the fheriff or any other of- 
ficer commanding him to dillrain one for a debt to the king, or 
for his appearance at a day. I 

To Distau’st [of ais, neg. and tpeopan, Sax, to fuzgelt] 
to fulpect, to be jealous of. 

Disrau’st [of dis neg. and trof,of tpeoze, Sux.] uuey 
faithful] fufpicion, jealouly, mifciving. 

istRU’stTFuL, fulp cious, jealous. 

Disrrvu’steuLry, with diltrult. 

Disteyu'stFutness, aptnels to be diftrullful. 

To Disru'nn [aifyrtar, Sp dijursare, It, and L.J to inter- 
rupe, to hinder or let ; to crols, trouble or vexs to dilorder of 
put into confution, 

Disru‘nnance [ difurbs, It. of difardatio, L. ] trouble, 
vexations dilorder, tumult, uproar. 

To Disve’Lop [derzieper, F.) to open, unwrap or unfold. 

Disve’Lorrep ri Blazonry) is a term uled to fignity dif- 
play'd; and fo with heralds, thofe colours that in an army are 
called fying colours or difplay'd, are {aid to be difvelloped. 

To Dovnive [with Horjemex] a horie is faid to difunite, 
that drags his haunches, that gallops fille. 

To Disunire [wefanir, F. and Sp. difanire, Tt. of diz and 
anire, L.) to divide or fet at variance, to feparate or disjoin. 

Disu'x1 0% 
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Disu’ston [vefanton, PF. disunione, It. of dis and xnie, L] 
Givition, difagreement, odds : : 
Disu'saced [of dis and a/age, F. difufanza, It.) a difufing, 
Disuse é a being out of ute. . 
To Disu'se (of dis, neg. and afer, F. difufare Wt. difajar, 
Sp ] to forbear the ule of, two leave off, to break one’s felt of a 
ute or cullom , 7 
A Driven [oice, Sax, ditk, Dv.) a trench about a ficld, ee, 
To Deven [o'cian, Stx. Bpcken, Da.) to dig a ditch or 
trench, Ge. alto to cleanie it. 
Diruy aa maick, pertsining to fach compofures. 
Derav'namnus [dithyrambe FP. ditirambo,\t. dithyramdas, L. 
of Siduceuig, Gr.) a tort of hymn anciently fung in honour of 
Bacckat, the god of wine; a jovial fong full of tranfport and po- 
etical fury; allio a name of Bacebas, 
Di'tiox, dominion, government, L, 
Diro'ne (Seton, Gr] adoudle tone in mufick or the grea- 
ter third. ; 
D'irer'ctyrn (drebit] the pace between two triglyphs. 
Di'vranve "$ the herb p:pper-wort. 
Divrany 
Pirro the alorefuid or the fame, Jta, Deets. j 
Dirro'Losy {Ser]arspia, Gr.] a double reading, asin fe- 
ral leriptural texts. 
baer sate [probably of difur, L. faid] a fong, the words of 
which are fer to malick. 
Di'va (in'Hera/dy] a term ufed by thofe who blazon by 
herbs and flowers (inflead of colours and metals) for Nightihade. 
Diva'bta, a fealt held by the Rumany in honour of the god- 
dcfs Anzerona. Ov this feltival the p mtifices performed facrifi- 
ces in the temple of Molupia or the goddeis of joy and pleafure, 
the fame as dngerona eee was fuppoled to drive away all 
rows and chagrin of life. ; 
P peae [in the Arabick lang. fignifies an Eftrade or Sofa in 
the Zurijd diskeét) it is ufed nor only for a council chamber or 
court wherein jultice is adminitred in the ealiern nation} but 13 
uied alto for a hall in the private houfes. ‘The Céine/e have Di- 
sans on purpote for Ceremonies. their cuftom does not allaw of 
the receiving of vilits in the inner parts of the houfe but only at 
mtry. 7 
ay yer Begwifin Pera] one of the minitters of fate who is 
the controller of juitice. ‘Phere are Divar Begvis. not only at 
court and in the capital, but alfo in the provinces, and other ci- 
ties in the empire. ‘They are not confin'd by any other law or 
rule in the adminillration of juitice but the d/coram and that too 
he interprets as he plealess He only takes cognilance of criminal 
fes. 
ss Dr'vas, a great council or court of juflice among the Turks 
and Perjicuss altoa hall in the private houtes of the Orientals. 
Divarora’tton, an evaporating or exhaling. L. 
Divaroration [with Céymijt:] a driving out of vapours 
; fire. 
uy DivarteaTe, to ftraddle or ftride wide. 
To Dive [prebably of vippan, Sux. te dip) to duck or go un- 
der water; alfo to enquire or pry narrowly Into a matter. 
Di'ver, one who dives under water; alia a water-fowl called 


a didapper. ah : 
DiverBeRa ion, a ftriking or beating through. L. 
Dive'acant 2 [sivergenty, L.] going tarther and farther a- 
DivexGinG funders thus any two lines forming an angle, 


if they be continued will be divergent, 4. ¢. will go farther and 
farther afunder. : 

Diveacint Rays [in Opricks] are fuch as arifing from a ra- 
diant point, or in their paflage having undergone a refraction or 
reflegtion do continually recede farther from each others 

Di'vers [viverfvs, L )tandry, feveral, many. : 

Divers 2 (Fe diverse, It. Sp. and port. diverfi, LJ unlike 

od in circunttances, various, different contrary. 

Divers, (of divirg) Pick-pockets. 

To Dive asiry [diverfiser, F. divenfificare, It.) to make di- 

to vary, toalter. 
a VERSI'LOQt ent [dizerilogwens, L.] {peaking diverlly, or 
iferently. 
sar se ee (F. dicerfone, Tt. tho only in the firl fignifica- 
tion and Sp, diverjac, Port.) a turning afide; alfoa recreation 
or paflime. 

Diversion [with Pdyfcians] the turning of the courfe or 
flux of humours from one part to another by juch applications as 
are proper. 

Diversion [in the Art of Jar] is when an enemy is attacked 
in any one place. where he is weak and unprovided, with defign 
to make him call his forces irom another place, where he was go- 
ing to make an irruption. 

Dive'rsity [diveyfte, F. diverfitd, Vt. diverfidad, Sp. of 
diverfitas, L,] variety, a being divers or ditlerent, unlikencts. 

To Divert [divertir, P. Sp. and port. divertire, It- of di- 
gertere, L. to turn alide) to take off froma thing; allo te delight 
ex make chearfuls allo to mif-apply or imbezzie. 
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Dive’atine, pleafant, delightful, agreeable. 
Diverrixery, pleafintly, agrecably. 

Dive'arixeness [gualité divertijante, F.] diverting quality 
Diver'risanr, diverting. 

To Dive'ariss, toaford diverfion, to recreate. 
Dive'erisemenr [divertsJement, F. divertiments, it.) diver- 
fion, et fport, pleafure. 

To Dive'sr (of di priv. and ve/fire, L. to clothe] to ftrip off, 
unclothe a perfon, to deprive or take away dignity, office, We. 
v. to develt. ; 

Divi'pasre, divifible, capable of being divided. 

To Divi'ps [divifer, F. dividir, Sp. dividere, It and L.Jto 
fever, part or putalunder, to difunite, to fet at variance or at 
odds; to diltribute, to fhare. 7 

Di'vivenn [dividencum, L, Ja number in Arithmecick giv- 
en to be divided by another. 

Divipesn [in the Usiverfty] a thare of the yearly falary, e- 
qually and juitly divided among the fellows of a college. 

Divivenn [ot a Company) an equal fhare of the soint Rock, 

Divipenn [in Law Proceedings) adividing ot focs and per- 
qguifites between officers, arifing by writs, Ee. 

Divipe'nnas (Old Lazy Rec.) an indenture, and thence: Di- 
vidend in the Exeleguer feems to be one part of an indenture. 

Divi'peks, a pair of fine mathematical compaffes, confined by 
a skrew to be more fkeady in {mail operations. 

Divi'ouans [in Aritémetich] numbers in the rale called Di- 
Vifion, containing part of the dividend, diflinguith'd by points, 
of which the queliion mutt be asked how often the divilor is con. 
tained in them, 

Diviou'iry [dicidvitas, L.] a divifion or dividend. 

Divina’rion (F.divinazione, It. divinaciin, Sp. of divine 
tis, L.Ja divining, a prefaging or foretelling things to come. 

Divi'ne [divin, ¥. dicina, It. and Sp. pine L.] of or per- 
taining to God, & vc. heavenly, allo excellent. 

A Diving, a clergyman or miniller of the gofpel. 

To Divine [dee mer, Fr, divindr, Sp. divinare, It. and L. 
to foretell, to foothiay, to gucls. 

The Divine Virtues, are Faith, Hope and Charity, 

A Diviner [divinator, L.] a conjurer, a foothfayer. 

Divi’nevy [ divinement, PF. divinitus, L. ] alter 2 divine 
manner. : 

Divi’neness [of divinitas,L. divinité, Fr.) divine quality. 
: Divisivorent [ diviwiporens, L.] powerlul in divine 
things. 

Divinity [divineté, F. divinira, It, diviniddd, Sp. divini- 
tas, L,] the divine nature, the Godhead ; alfo that fcience, the 
objcét of which is God and the revelation he has mide to man. 

Divinity, is reprefented iconologically by a damfel of a fur- 
prizing beauty, for what can be more fo than the objeét of this 
icience, cloath’d in white, to denote the purity of the Holy 
Trinity, boiding in each hand a flaming globe, and a flame pro. 
eecding fromthe crown of her head, the Hames fhew that the 
fiudy ot 4 Divine is always foaring upwards, and the globe on 
account of their circular form, are emblems of eternity, which 
is inteparsble from the divine effence. 

Te Heathen Diva’xtties, may be reduced to three claffes. 

Theological Divixitirs, # e@. fuch as reprefented the di- 
vine nature under divers attributes ; as Jupiter denoting the ab- 
folute power of God, and Funa his juitice. 

Pbyical Divinities, thus Mo/vs reprefents that power in 
— whereby vapours and cxhalations are collected to form 
winds. 

Moral Divixities, thus the Furies, A/efe, Macera and 
Tiipbone, are on); the fecret reproaches and ftings of con{cience, 

Divisa [ancient Deeds] a devile or bequeathment of goods 
by sf willand teltament ; allio a device, fentence or decree. 

Divasi [in ~ Books) figaifes divided into two parts, Jt. 

Divisx, the bounds, borders, Jumits of divifion between 
countries, parifhes, Ge. 

Divisier'Lity 2 [eioiisiliv, PF. divifhilita, Wt.) a being 

Divi'sinteness § divilible or capable of being divided into 
feveral parts, cither aétually or mentally; a pailive power or 
property in quantity, whereby it becomes feparable. 

Divi'sipce (F. and Sp, divifidile, It. ot divisdilis, LJ] that 
may be divided, 

wi'ston [F. divifione, It. divifion, Sp. of divife, LL.) a 
fevering of any thing into its parts; Jeparation; allo variance, 
difcord, dilagreement; a going into parties. 

Divi'stox [in drithmeticé) is that rule by which we dilco- 
ver how often one number is contained in another; or it thews 
ori! to divide a number propofed into as many equal parts as you 

cale. : 

Divistow [in Geor,] changes the /pecies or kind of a quan- 
tity, as a furface divided by a line gives a line, a folid by a Hine 
produces a furfiee, 

Divi'ston [in Mu/.] is the dividing a tune into many {inall 
notes, as gvavers, fermmiguavers, E¢, 


To run a Diva'stor [in Mus.) is ee gs on an infrumen', 


or fing after the manner before mentione 
Division 
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Divisten [in Algebra or Species] is the reducing the divi- 
dend or the divifor intothe form of a frsétion, which fraétion 
is the quotient; thus if @ were to be divided by 4, it mult be 


placed thus a and that fraction is the quotient. 


Diviston fof a Madr) dividesa quality into degrees. Philo- 
fophers as well at phyficions fhppofe 8 degrees in any quality. 
Hence when a quality is faid to bein the 8th degree, it denotes 
that it cannot be any farther intended or heightened. 

Phyical Diviston, isa feparation of the parts of quantity 5 
fo that what was one continued body, is fevered into many 

arts. 
. Diviston [with Printers] is a fhort line fet between two 
words, asa borfe-mill, &e. 

Divistow [in the Art of War] a certain body of men in a 
company of horfe or foot, led by a particular officer. 

Division [in Marit, Afuirs) the third part of a naval army 
or fleet, or of one of the iquadrons thereof under a general offi- 
cer. 

Divi'sor [in Arithmetict] is the number that divides, and 
fhews into how many equal parts the dividend mult be divided. 

Common Divison. See Connon. 

Fuji Divison [in Aritheets.& and Geometry] fuch number or 
quantity as will dividea given number or quantity, fo as to leave 
no remainder; fo ifthe number 6 be given, 1, 2, and 3 will 
be the juft divifors of it. 

Divisto’stry [a#oitioftes, L.] a being very rich. 

Divi'sure [airt/era, L.) a divition or dividing. 

Divorce [lh diverzio, It. divereso, Sp. divertivm, of di- 
vertere, L. a turning away) is a feparation of two perfons, who 
have been actually married toether, one from the other, not only 
with refpett to bed and board, but allo all other conditions per- 
taining to the band of wedlock. 

A Bild of Divorce, a writing, which, according to the 
Levitical law, a woman that was divorced was to receive of 
her husband upon that occafion. 

To Divorce, to feparate from, to turn away, to refrain 
from. 

Drivo'rcemest, the aét of divorcing. 

Divo'ro fs Mifick Beats) denotes a grave, ferious way or 
manner of playing or finging, proper to infpire devotion, Ital. 

Div'resis [of dvd and tensis, of tpov, Gr. urine} a fepa- 
ration of the urine by the reins, or a voiding of it thro’ the blad- 
der, &¢. 

Diver ricaLness, diuretick quality. 

Diver'ricar? [dtaretigue, P. aivretico, Ie. and Sp. diwre- 

*Divre'tick § ticas, Le of Syepntexd¢, Gr.) pertaining 
to, or that provokes urine. 

Diveericns [dveentezd, Gr] medicines which by parting, 
diffolving and fufing the bload, do precipyate or carry down 
the Serws by the reins into the bladder. 

Div'awa (divrnvs, L-] of or pertaining to the day, daily. 

Div'awatness (diarne, F. divrne, It. and Sp. of divrnalit, 
L.] the happening daily. 

tu RNAL Arch [Affron ] is the arch or number of degrees 
deferided either by the fun, moon or flars, between their rifing 
and fetting. 

Divanat Circle, is an immoveahle circle, in which any 
ftar or point in the furface of the mundane iphere moves by a 
diurnal motion. 

Ditrrar [with 4frol.) thofe planets or figns are faid to he 
diurnal, which contain more aétive qualities than they do paffive 
ones; and on the contrary, thole are called Nocturnal ones, that 
abound with pafiive qualities. 

Divruat Mision of a Planet [ Afron.] is fo many degrees 
and minutes, &¢, a3 any planet moves by its motion in 24 
hours. . 

Diurnat Motion of the Earth [Afronomy] is the motion of 
the earth, whereby it turns round about its own axis, which 
caufes the interchangeable fucceflion of dav and night. 

A Divenat [diwravm, L.) a book for writiwg down the 
things done every day ; a journal, aday-book, F 

Divesa‘tis [in Lave) as much land as can be plough'd ina 
day with one ox. 

Diu‘rnary [in the Greet empire] an officer who wrote 
down in a book for that purpofe, whatever the prince did, or- 
dered and regulated, &’¢. every day. 

Divtu'axity [dintursita, lt. divtarnitas, L.) lafingnels or 

ong continuance. 

To Divu'tce [diowlguer,F. diowlgar, Sp. divulgare, Is. 
and L.] to publith, to fet or {pread abroad. 

Divu'tston, a pulling away or afunder, L. 

Di'vus? names attributed by the Reeves to men and wo- 

Di'va § men, who had been deified or placed in the num- 
ber of the gods. 

To Dizen, to dref, to deck or trim, commonly us'd by way 
of raillery, 

A Di'zzaro (prob. of oii. Sax. a fool] a filly, flupid fellows 
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Di'zztxess, a giddinels or fwimming in the head. 

Dt'zzy, giddy. . 

D-va-son-ne [in the Svale af Mifck] the fitch note in each 
of the three feptenaries or combinations of fevea in the Gamut, 
only reis wanting in the uppernoll, and da in the lawermoit. 

D. LS. [with Confeetioner:] au abbreviation of the words, 
Double-refin’d Loaf Sugar. 

Do, is frequenly us'd by merchants and tradefmen for Ditto. 

To Do, irr. ¥. [oon, Sax. Dora, Dw} to wake or perform, 
alfo to finith, 

Din, frr. Imp. (vin, Sax. taht, G.] did do. 

Done, rr. Part. P. [xe00n, Sax.} have done. 

Do as the Friar faith, not as he dorth, 

That is. follow the doctrine and good advice you have from 
the pulpic, without any regard to the life or character of the 
shag or taking example by him, The advice is very good, 

ut it isthe duty of all chofe who wear the habit, to avoid giving 
oflence, and to inculcate their doétrine by their example. 

Do and undo, the Dao is fong enough. 

Said to thofe who do their work or what they are about fo 

negligently, that they are oblig’d to do it over again. 
Do ag pou would be Done bp. 

_ This golden rule ought to be the guide of every man's ac 
tions ; and might be to, had it not two tuch mighty opponents, 
as Seif Love, and Seif Interof?. "The Le fay s Quod riba fieré 
mon vit, alteri ne faciate The Sp. Lo gue ao guieres pirati, ne 
49 Quieras para mi. 

Do torll and bade well, or 
Srlf Do, teif have. 

The Fr. fay; Qui diew fera, bien srsuvera (asa Man does, 
fo he will find.) We have feveral other proverbs to the fame 
purpole, which may ferve to explain one another. 

A Do-att, or Fac-fotum. . 

The Pref: and Jp. Tenfes of the verb Jo Do are us'd as auxi- 
liaries to conjug#e the fame tenfes of other verbs with their infi- 
nitrves, (t,) in queltions, (2.) in negatives. (3.) to give an ems 
phafis. 

Do’sever or Dov’ster, a preat difh or platter, O, 


Do'cen a mutical inttrument, commonly called a Dulci- 
Dou'cen § mer, 

daa (dxus&, Gr.] a foot in verle or profe, Greek 
Doemt'us or Latin, which confilts of five fyllables, one 


fhort andtwo long, ora short and a long, as ariess tenes, 

Do'crate? [docididis, L. docile, Fe and It. docil, Sp.) teach. 

Do'cire § able, apt to learn 

Do'crareness @ [doribilitar, L. docilitt, Fe docilita, It. dee 

Docipi'tiry ¢ cilidad, Sp.) teachablencis. 

Dociry, for Dyeility, 

Dock 2 [in Lew] a means or expedient for cutring off 

Do'cxtne y an eltate tail, in lands or tenements 3 that the 
owner may be able to fell, give, or bequeath them. 

‘ Dock [nocca, Sax. Duiben, Dy.) a plant; allo the tailofan 
orie. 

Dock [Harting Term] the flefhy part of the chine of a boar, 
between the middle and the buttock. 

Dock [of doxsivol Siysuzs, Gr. to receive, as fome ima 
gine, or, as Cafauden will, of Soxwva, Gr. a ftore-houfe] a place 
or the taking in of thipping to be repaired or to a! them up 

Dry Docx, is a pit, a great pond or creck, by the fide of 
an harbour, made convenient to work in with flood-gates, to 
keep itdry while a fhip is built or repaired, but are opened to 
let in the water to float and launch her. 

Wet Dock, a place inthe Ou/?, out of the way of the tide, 
into which a fhip may be haled in, and fo dock her-felf, or fink 
herfelf a place to lie in. 

Dock Oxy/aparhum [with Botani?s) the fharp-pointed dock, 

To Docx a Horje, is to cut off his tail 

Ts Dock Serjelf [{poken of a Ship) is to make or fink here 
{elf a plice, to lie down in an owzy ground. 

Docx-Creffes, an herb, 

Do'ckep, a3 fProng-docked (Spoken of a Her/e] that has ftrong 
reinsand finews, ‘ 

Do'exer [with Trade/men] a bill ty'd to goods, with di- 
reétion tothe perfon and place they are to be fent to. 

Docker [in Lave) a fmall picee of parchment or paper, con- 
taining the heads of a large writings alio a fublcription at the 
foot of letters patent by the clerk of the docket. 

Docrr'Loquous [doiloguus, L.] {peaking learnedly. 

Do'cror (Defear, F. Dettore, It. Dotir, Sp. of Dogtor, L.] 
a teacher; ailu one who has caken the higheit degree at an uni- 
verlity in any art or fcience. 

Do'crorat, of or pertaining to a dottor. 

Do'crorare [dsforatus, L. Barb } a dottorhip. 

Do'crorsute [of doctor, Le and yup, of peip, Sax] the of 
fice or dignity of a doctor. 

Do’crors Corrtons, is fo called, beciufe the doétors of the 
Civil Law live there, in the manuer of a college, commoning 
togel cr, . 

34 Do'ct nxas 
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Do'craess [dottore, It. defrix, L, athe teacher] a woman 
dugtor or praétitioner 1a phyfick, 

Do'crainan [doctrinalis, L,] relating to a point of doétrine, 
inilruclive. 

Do‘ctaint (F. dottriaa, It. dotrina,Sp. dorina, L.) learr- 
ing, knowledge, maxims, tenets. 

Do'cument [in Late] a proof given of any fact afferted 5 
but chiefly wich regard to ancient matters, 

Do'cument (F, docamento, It. and Sp. of documentum, L.] 
an in{truction or leffon 5 alfo an admonition or warning; alfo an 
example or inilance. ? ; 

Docu MENTAL, of or pertaining to inftrudtion, &e. 

To Do'cumenrize [documentari, L.) to initruc or teach 3 
alfo to admonith. 


Do'cus [J'oxds, Gr.] a kind of fiery meteor refembling a 


Deak a weed which winds it felf about other herbs. 
Dopecapa’eryLum [of dovina and ddxtvad, Gr] 
the firit of the fmall guts. 


Dopr’cacon [ of Sédexa and yevia, Gr. a 
comer] in Geometry, a figure with twelve fides and 
as many angles, as in the figure. 


Dopvrcacon [in Fortif.] a place fortified with twelve baftions. 

Doptcanat’oRon [ded'sxand'eov, Gr.] a geometrical folid, 
bounded by twelve equal and equilateral Pentagons, It is one 
of the five Platonick regular bodies. 

Dopecapia’RMACUM [of dad'exe twelve, and gapuexor, 
an ingiedient, Gr ] a medicinal compolition confitting of twelve 
ingredients. 

Dopscate'Mory [of Sedna and usiez, Gr. a divifion] 
the twelfth part of a circle, the twelve figns of the ‘zodiack, fo 
called, becaute every one of them is a ewelfth paft of the zodiack. 

To Dopce [prob. of Dog, tecaule he runs this way and that 
in hunting, unlefs you will have it of DeddICR Dy. wavering, 
of Dodde, a reed, or rather of adugiare or indugisre, It. to pre- 
varicate] to run from fide to fide or place to place to avoid one, 
alfo to prevaricate, to play fhifting tricks. 

Dov’xrx [vuitken, Dy.) a {mall coin in value about half a 
farthing, alfo a thing of little value. 

, Do'po, the monk-fwan of St. Maurice's ifland; a bird having 
a great head, covered with a skin reiembling a monk's cowl. 

Doe [ps Sux.) a female deer, rabbet, Gc. 

To Dorr, to put off, as te doff and dow one’s cloaths, W. 
Country. 

A Doo [ Dork, Tet. voc, Sax. Dugg, Su. Dogge, Du. a 
maltiff, tho Cafauéom will rather have it of d'adxve, to bite, 
Sax, a biting animal, Gr.) an animal well known, 
be who would hang his Dog, firt gibrs out that he ig mad, 
When a man is about to do an unhandiome thing by another, he 
feldom fails of ftudying out fome plaufible pretence. The Sp. 
fay, ; Quiém a Jit pérre quire matar, Rabia le ba de levantar. 

Cat 7 eae Doc and bark mp ‘elf. 
That is, mult I keep a fervant, and do my bulinefs my felf 2 
bungrp Docs will eat Dirty Puddings. 

L. Fejueus raré Stomechus oulgaria temnit. F. Quand on a 
faim, on trouve toute Chofe bonne. (Hunger mikes every thing 
tafte well.) The Germ. jay ; Giein Gale und Brod nicht 
fehmerkt, der if niche hungrig. ( He who can’t cat Bread and 
Cheefe mutt not be a hungry.) The Fr .fay likewife, 4in affumé 
tout ef? bon. (To a hungry man every thing is relifhable.) The 
proverbs all {ufficiently explain themfelves. 

tthen a Doc tg Drowning eberp one offers him tater, 

Or, according to another proverb, Jf @ Man ée once deswn, 
down with bie. When fortune frowns upon a man his enemies 
generally encreafe, or at lealt become more barefac’d. The Lat. 
fay 3 Vulgus fequitur Fortunam, ut femper & odit damnatos 

be who hag a mind to brar his Doo, will caltlp find a 
erick. } 

This proverb is generally applied to fuch perfons who out of 
prejudice and ill defign, feck occafion of blame and {candal againtt 
other perions, and aggrandize the mott pardonable offences into 
flagrant crimes : It feems to be borrowed ot the Latin, Qui owult 
cardere canem, facile invenit fufler; and the Grecks fay; Mixea 
Gpigacis ts? Te wpadtie naxwss and the Fr. A petite achoijn, 
fe Loup prend fe mouton. ‘The L. fay likewile, Madefacere gui 
vult, nunguam non caujam inveniet, We fay allo to the fame 
purpoic; To bim tbat wills, ways c'll not be wanting, 

o-pays, certain days called in Latin, Dies Caniculares, 
becaufe the dog-ftar, called Camis, then rifes and fets with the 
fan. They are certain days in the months of Zu/yand dazu, 
commonly from the twenty fourth of the firlt to the twenty 
eighth of the Jatter,which are ulually very hot, the forementioned 
ftar increafing the heat. 

A Doe with a Diadem on bis Head ( Htersglypbically) repre- 
fented a law-giver and a diligent prince; becaule the nature of a 
dog teacheth us watchfulnels, diligence and eare in our employ- 
wacnts, obedience and love to our fuperiors, and faithfulacis to 
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our truft. A man with a dog's head, is the reprefentation of an 
impudent fellow, 

A Doc [Hieroglyphically] with the Egyptians, having his tail 
lifted up, igniy victory and courage; and on the contrary, 
holding his tail between his legs, fignify’d flight and fear. 

A Doc keld in a S/ip, isan emblem of a foldiers the flip de- 
ss oath and obligation foldiers are under to obey. 

A Doc in general is an emblem of the Rrictelt — 

Does are bold and refolute, efpecially in revenging the wron 
offered totheir mafter ; and with re{peé to their watchfulnefs ro 
zeal in defending and keeping the houfes and goods of their be- 
nefattors, they may be compared to thofe who are intrufted by 
their princes with the government of the molt important places. 

They may alfo repre(ent brave warriors, who have driven the 
enemy out of the borders of their country; for we fee they are 
jealous and implacable againit other beafts that will come into the 
houfe they have charge of. 

Doss, are the molt tame, familiar, loving and grateful to their 
mailers of all irrational creatures, and have all the good qualities 
that belong to a fervant, as fidelity, affeétion and obedience ; and 
thereiore the ancient Romans reprefented their Lares or houfhold 
gods by dogs. 

To Doc one, [Doggen, Dx] is to follow him clofe at his heels 
(as a dog does his mailer) in order to know where he is going. 

Dog praw[ in Fore? Lese] a term uled when a man is foun 
drawing after a deer by the {cent of a hound, which he leads in 
his hand, it is one of the four circumiiances for which a man 
ae be arreited as an offender again{t vert or venifon, 

oGs (or Andirons) for a chimny. 

Do'acep [of Dog) fullen, furly, crabbed. 

Doccepty, fullenly, crabbedly. 

Do ccepnass, churlillinels, crabbed temper. 

Docu, the chief mmgiltrate of the republicks of Venlce or 
Gensa. 

Do'ccer, a fhip, having a well in the middle to bring fifh 
alive to the fhore. 

Doccer-Fifb. fith brought in fuch veffels. 

Doccer-Men, fifhermen who belong to dogger-fhips. 

Do'caisu, crabbed, currifh, furly, &e. 

Do'ccret Rdyme, pitiful poetry, fong, or paultry verfes. 

Do'cma [dogme, F. dogma, It. Sp. aud L. dvyya, Gr] a 
decree, a received opinion, a maxim or tenet. 

Docma'ricar? [dogmatigue, F. dogmatico, It. dogmaticus, 

Docma'’rick $ b. Soyurtinig, Gr) originally fignited 
inftructive, feientifick, or fornething relaung to an opinion or 
fcience: now commonly uled for politive, wedded to, or impo- 
fing his own opinions. 

DocMa’rica ee the rational method of praétifin 
phyfick, fuch as Hippocrates and Galen uied. And thence 
thole phyficians, who upon the pvinciples of {chool-philofophy 
reject all medicinal virtues, which they think not reducible to 
manifell qualities, are called dozrzatical physcians, L, 

Docma’ricatness [of d'oz,u27i\Cew, Gr.) peremptorinels* 
politiveneds. 

Docma’ricatry, pofitively, affirmatively. 

i Doema’rict, thofe phyliciaus that coniirm their experience 
y realon, 

Docma’rice [ Philsjopby ] is a philofophy which bein 

unded upon folid priuciples. affures a thing pofitively, ani 
is oppoled to {ceptics philofophy. 

A Do'omarist (Sxyua715¢, Gr.] a perfon who is opi- 
nionative, or bigotted to his own opinions; alfo an author of 
any new fect or opinion, 

To Docmatvize [dogmatifer, F. dogmatizar,Sp. dogmati- 
zart,L devyuatiCew Gr.) to {perk peremptorily or politive- 
ly + alfo to give initructions or precepts; alfo to teach new opi- 
nions. 

Do’cmes [of dy, Gr.] opinions. 

Doc's Base, Stones, Grajs, Meriury, Tooth and Violet, fe- 
vera! forts of herbs, 

Kuigéts of the Doe ard Cocx, a French order of knight- 
hood, founded by K. Péslip 1. upon oceafion of the duke of 
Méntmorency’s coming to court with a collar full of flags heads, 
and having the image of a dog, as the emblem of Fidelity, har g- 
ing at it, 

Duor [in Mifck Books] two, Fral. 

Doit (of Dutt and kin, Dw.) a {mall Dutch coin, in 

Dor'rkin ¢ value lefs than our far:hing. 

Do'tce [in Mu/ Books) ict and fweet, Stal. 

Con Dotce Maniera [in Mujied Books) tignifies to play or 
fing ina fott, fweet. plealant, and agreeable manner, Jta/. 

Douceme NTO, the fame as Davee, 

Dore [oal, vols. Sax.) a part og pittance; a diftribution, a 
gift of a nobleman to the peuple. 

To Doe [ocrlan, Sax.} to deal out, to diltribute to feveral 

rfons. 

Dores? balks or flips of pafture left between the furrows 

Doous § of plough’d lands, : 

: : Dour, 
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Dour.Fi%, a fith which the fihermen in the north feas ufu- 
ally receive for their allowance. 

Doce secdet. one in which divers perfons have a fhare. 

Doterut, forrowful, mournful. 

Dorzrva ry, forcowfally, mournfully. 

Do'cerutness (of dslzrafrs, L,) forrowfulnels, mourn- 

Do'rorousxess § fulnets, grief. 

Dore-sere [p2lg-bore, Sux.) a recompence for a wound or 
fear. . 
Do'timax, a long fetane worn by the Tarts, hanging down 
to the fest, wilt narrow fleeves burtoned at the wrilt. 

Do'tiar [x Thaler, G] a Dated coin in value about 

5, 6d, the Zolsnd deliar 3 s. the Specie dollar 55. the Danish 
sii or double crowa about 24, 84° and another fort of Da- 
wif dollar, about 4s. the Saxon, Brandenburg, Brunjewick and 
Lunealarg dalle abour 35. 6d, the Hamdurg current dollar 
about 45. and the (pecirs about 44. 84. 

Do.icuu'rus Verja:, a long-tailed verfe, that has a foot or 
Fyllable too much, L. 

Do'nt, a baby for children. . 

Do'Lour { dsx/ear, F, dfore, It. dolor, Sp. and L.]) pain, 
grief, forrow, affliction, torment, anguifh. 

Do'torous [doxlewreax, F. doloroje, lt. and Sp. dolorofus, 
L.J grievous, paintul, fad. 

Do'Lornous iy, grievoufly, prinfully. 

Dero'sity [4s/iitas, LJ deceitfulne’s, hidden malice. 

Do’teain [ delpdiaw, L. of Seagiv®, Gr. dawphin, F. 
delfing, it. defin, Spe dolfinds, Port’) a tea-hth, with a round 
arch'd back, whofe flefh is like that of an ox. 

The Dowpiin [Hrerog/yphically] has been us'd to fignify a 
king or emperor of the fea, becaule they fay this filh is kind to 
men, {wilt in dwimming, and grateful to benefactors. 

The Doreutn [in Arovomy) is faid to be planted among 
the flars for this caule; Neptume had a mind to Ampditrite for 
his wife; fhe for modelly fled to Atéas, being delirous to pre. 
ferve her virginity. and, as others had done hid herfelf. Ke 
tune fent a great many thither to coure her for him, and among 
others, Delpiinas and he loitering about the At/antick iflands, 
hoppened to meet with her, and by his perfuafions brought her 
to Neprvae, who having received her. granted the greateft ho- 
nours in the fea to De/peinws [the Dolphin] and devoted him to 
himfclf, and placed his effigics among the flars; and they that 
have a mind to oblige Neptuae, repreient him in effigy holding a 
dolphin in his hand, asa tcitimony of his gratitude and benevo- 


lence. 
Do't put dauphin, PF. dolfino, It. delfiz, Sp. delim, 
Dau PHtn ‘ort delphinus, Le Stagivie, Gr.] a tithe 


£iven tothe king of Fraace’s eldeft fon, whofe coat of arms is 
fer out with Doipoins and Flower de Lis, 

Doxpuin is reckoned the king of fithes, as the lion is of 
bealls, and many fabulous ftories are told of him. 

As thar the dolphin is fo much admired and beloved by other 
fithes, that they follow him about as their leader and chief ; nay, 
they go to far as to affirm, that when he meets with a whale, he 
runs down into his belly, and turning round comes out again. 

Others fav, that the female dolphin has dugs, and gives fuck 
to her young, to whom the is molt loving ; that they have ial- 
Ten in love with young men, have been very familiar with, and 
dy*d for priet of the lofs of them. 

That they out fwim all fifhes, and when in purfuit of any one 
are drawn too near the fhore, their motion is fo rapid, that they 
often dalh themielves in pieces againit the rocks. That they 
oblerve great order, placing all the young ones in the van, next 
to them all their females, and in the rear, the males, that they 
may keep the others in view, and be always in a readinels to de- 
fend them. 

Thefe and many more conceits are written by grave authors, 
whence fome will have the dolphin to be the emblem of a poli- 
tick prince, who governs his people with prudences and others 
make him the hieroglyphick ol naval power. 

But to pala all theie coneeits, the greatelt honour done to the 
Doipdin, is being borne by the ¢ldeit fon of the king of Fraitce; 
and there is good reafon that that proceeded not from the excel- 
Jency of the fith, but fromthe name only: For the Davpoins 
of Fiexnois, fovercigns of the province of Daxphine in France, 
the lait of thole princes having no iffue, gave his dominions to 
the crown of France, upon condition that the heir of the crown 
fhould be called Daxphiar, and ever bear a dolphin for his arms, 
which they have accordingly done ever fince, and fo nice in 
preferving that bearing to theméelves, as never to permit any 
other fubjeét to bear it. But itis not fo in England, the fith- 
mongers company bearing them in their coat, and feveral families 
bear them in their arms. 

Do'trnins (with Gvemers) handles made ja the form of 
dolphins to picces of ordnance. 

oLputns (with Gardeners) finall black infects that infelt 


beans, &5". 
(of Dollart, Du, gf Boll, Dy, flupid, mad] a block- 


A Dotr 
head, a ftupid fellow, 
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Do'.tis#, dull. heavy, ftupid. 

Dottisyuy, heavily, thupidly. 

Do’. Tisnwess, fortitinels, hupidity. : 

Dom [nom, Sux. Dom, Sv. and Du. tub, G] a termina- 
tion added to many Ene/i/o words; which then denote an oflicé 
or charge, with or without power and dominion, as likewile the 
ftate, condition, quality, and propriety, and alfo the place in 
which a perfun exercie: his power. 

Do'masre [domabilis, 1.4) tameable, that may be tamed. 

Do'masveness. tameablencls. 

Domat'’n, the inheritance, eftate, habitation or pofleffion of 
aky one. 

Dovia'tion, a taming, LZ, 

Do’mpoc [nomboc, Sax. a book of judgment or decrees] a 
fatuce of the Exglifb Saxons, containing the laws of the pre- 
ceding kings. 

Dome [F. of domut, L. an houfe) a vaulted roof or tower 
of achurch, a cupola. 

Dome [with Chymi?s] an arched cover for a reverberatory 
furnace. 

Doe's Mun 

Doom's Man 
confedlions. 

DomestiVcity (domofficité, F] the being a fervant, fervile 
condition. 

Dome'stick [dome?igue, F. domeftico, It. and Sp. of doee- 
Siicus, L.] of or pertaining to a houfhuld, or to one’s own coun- 
try, in oppofition to what is forcign. Ve 

Domesrick Navigation, is coatting or failing along the hore, 
in which the lead and compafs are the chief initruments. 

Dome'sricxness [ot domeffiews, L. domefigue, ¥.] dome- 
Rick quality, or pertaining to the houfe or home. 

Do'micin (domicile, F. domicilic, It. and Sp. demicilium, LJ 
a dwelling-houle, habitation or abode. 

Domipuca [of domi at home, and duco, L. to lead) a title 
of Funs, fo called on account of her office in attending or aflift- 
ing in bringing home the bride to the bridegroom. 

Domirica tion 2 [with Afrologers] the dividing or di- 

‘MIFYING ; ttributing the heavens into twelve hou- 
fes, in order to ereét an horoicope. 

Domice’RiuM, damage, danger. 

Do'mina, aticlegiven to honourable women who anciently 
held a barony in their own right; 4s. #rit. of Domina, a ladys 
a miltreis, ZL. 

Dominant [derrinans, L.] ruling, governing. 

Domination (F. dominaxicne, E dominacion, Sp. of dami- 
natio, L.) lordthip, power, fovercigney. 

Domina Tons, one of the nine orders of angels. 

Do’mixative, of or pertaining to rule or government. 

To Dominer’a [dominari, L. dominer, F. dominare, it, do 
mindr, Sp.) to govern, to bear rule or fway, to be lord and ma- 
fler, to lord it over, to infult, to vapour. 

DomiNnee’rina, lordly behaviour or {peech. 

Do m1n1 [#, ¢ of the lord] as eno Domini, in the year of 
our lord, 

Domi'nica é# Ramis Palmarum, Palm-funday, {0 called 
from the pslm-branches and green boughs formerly diltributed 
On thar day in commemoration of our lord's riding to Jerusalem, 

Dominican [F. and Sp. dominicule, It. of dominicalis, LJ 
(i.¢. dics) the lord's day or funday, 

Domu‘nicat Letter, one of the frit feven letters of the al- 
phabet, with which the dundays throughout the whole year are 
marked in the almanack, and after che term of qenty years 
the fame letters come in ule again. 

Dominicans, an order of triers founded by one Dominick 
a Spaniard. 

Domi'xicum. the facrament of the lord's fupper, Z. 

Dominicum, or Terra Dertinicalis Cin Lazo) demain or des 
mefne, ave lands not rented to tenants, but held in demeia, or 
in the Jord’s ule and occupation. 

Domintcum Aetigaum Regis [in Lew] the king's antient 
demeins or royal manours not difpoled of to barons or knights, 
to be held by any feudatory or military fervice, but iclerved to 
the crown, ZL. 

Domi'nion [dorinio, It. and Sp. of dominian, L-] govern- 
ment, authority, rule, juriidi¢ton 5 the extent of a kingdom or 
liate. 

Dominion was reprefented by the ancients as a man in "a 
fumpiuous habit, with his heid furrounded by a ferpent, a no- 
ted fymbol of Dominion among tse Reraes, confirm’d in the 
examples of Severus and young Mixiorvtimy a fepter in his 
left hand, with an eye atthe tepof it, to fignily vigvancy 3 his 
right arm extended, and pointing with bistore finger, asis ufual 
with thofe who have power and dominion. 

Dominion over eur felves was repreiented by a man fitting 
on a lion, the emblem of itrength of mind, ruling him with a 
bridle in his mouth, to fhew that reifon ought always to curb, 
guide and dirett it, and pricking with a dart in his other hand, 
to denote that it mull be dpur'd on, when too drouly and cull, 

Do'wing 


a judge appointed to hear and determine 
law-iuits, alfo a priclt or confeiicr who hears 
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Po'urno, 2 fort of hood worn by the canons of a cathedral 
church; alo the halitof a #enetian nobleman, very much in 
ule at our modern mufquerades. 

Do'misws, this word prefix'’d toa man’s name, in old time, 
ufuslly denoted him a clergyman, and fometimes a gentleman or 
Jord of amanour, ZL. 

Domire’Lius, atitle anciently given to the natural fons of 
the king of France, 

Do’mirure [demitara, L.] a taming. 

Do'Mo Repurauda, a writ Iying for one again{t his neighbour, 
who fears fome damaze may come to his own houle by the fall 
of his neighbour's, which is going to decay. 

Domus Converforum, the ancient name of the houfe where 
the Rolls are kept in Chancery-Lane, L, 

Don, alord or matter, Spanije. 


Dox ; in the ancient Brit. fignified a river. 


* 


Daun 
Don, DEN 
Din, pox 
Do’xasre [dsnabilis, L.) that may be given. 

A Do'xary [donarive, L.) a thing which is given to facred 
ule. 

Dona’tion [F. demazione, L. donaciin, Sp. of donatio, Ly] a 
grant, a beltowment, a decd of gift. . 

Do’natists [fo called of Donatus, a bifhop of Carthage, A. 
C. 258) a fect of hereticks of two forts, Circuscellians and Ro. 
gatifis; they held chat the true church was in Africa, that the 
Som in the Trinity was lefs than the Furber, and the Holy Goof 
lefs than the Son. 

A Do’wative [donatioum, L.] a benevolence or largefs be- 
ftow'd upon the foldiers by the Roma emperors ¢ it 1s now uled 
for a dole, gift or prefent made by a prince or nobleman. 

A Donarive [in Law] is a benchce given to a clerk by the 
patron, without prefentation by the bilhop, or inititation or in- 
duttion by his order. 

Do'native [dewativo, 
a donation or gift. 

Do‘xpon, a fat old woman. 

Dons, o. to ao. 

Donee’ (Law Term] the perfon to whom lands or tenements 
are given" . 

Do’nceon 2 a tower or platform in the middie of a caftles 

Do'xjon ; alfo a turret or clofet raifed on’ the top and 
middle of a houfe. 

Do'xjon [in Fortification] a large tower or redoubt of a for- 
trefs, into which the garrifon may retreat in cafe of neceflity, in 
order to capitulate upon the better terms. 

Dowi’reRous [dsnifer, L.] bringing gitts. 

Do’nor, agiver or bellower, i, 

Doxor [in Law) one who gives lands, &’c. to another. 

Dow’r, abbreviation of do not, 

Doom? vome, Sax. Bout or Domne, Daw. Dom, Su, Buon, 

Dome Tewt. Bomja, Gord. Dorm, O. D.} judgment, ien- 
tence, alfo Fate. os 

Dooptse a forry, trifling perfon. 

Dooss-Day, the day of general judgment in a future flate. 

Dooms-par-Boox [vom-boc, Sax. i. ¢. the judgment or 
fentence-book] an ancient record or book of the furvey of Ea- 
gland made in the time of William the conquerer, which is {till 
preferv'd in the exchequer, and is fair and legibles it was made 
upon a furvey or inquilition of the feveral counties, hundreds, 


3 in ancient Briti® allo fignified a caftle. 


It. donaticws, L.] of or pertaining to 


tithings, se. It confits of two volumes, a greater or Iefs. The 
larger contains all the counties of Eng/and, txcept Northumber- 


dand, Cumberland, Wefimoreland, Durbam, and part of Lanca- 
ire, which were never furvey'd, and alfo what are contained 
in the lefler, which are the counties of Efex, Suffolk, and Nor- 
fn is a regiiter defign’d for giving fentence as to the tenure of 
eftates, and to decide the queltion, Whether lands be ancient 
t? 
gre volcan feveral other books of the fame name, which our 
anceftors had, as that regiller of the diftriéts of lands, &e made 
by order of king difred, when he divided his kingdom into coun- 
ties, hundreds and tithings, which was repofited in the church 
of Winchefler, and is called the Winchefler Book, upon the mo- 
del of which William the conqueror formed bis. 
To: Doom [pocman, Sex. Doman, Goth, Boma, Su.) to dam, 


to judge, to lentence. 

teva {eona or Dune, Sax. Doer, Sx. Deur, Dx. deur, L. 
G thure, H. G. Der Pers. of Scyth. Daut, Goth.) the entrance 
into an houfe. 

(Next Door to, very near to. 

Dor, the drone-bee, ; 

Dor (in W’c?minjler-Schso!] leave to fleep a while. 

Doravo [dirade, F.) the fame as doné. 

Doree’, a fea-fith, called alfo St. Peter's fihh. 

Do'res, a kind of infects called black-clocks. 

Do'aick [Derigue, P, Dorice, It. and Sp. of Dericus L.] dia 
Int, one of the § dileés of the Greet tongue uled by the De- 
riait. 


DO 

Do'atex Mood [in Mifict] a kind of grave and folid mufick, 
confilting of flow, {pondaick ume. 

Dorta's Wound's.wort, an herb fo named from one captain 
Dorias, who ufed it in curing his wounded foldiers, or as other 
fay, of Dorws, king of Acéaia, who firft built a temple of this 
order, and dedicated it to ‘fume. This order, after itsinvention, 
was reduced to the proportion and beauty of a man; and hence 
as the length of the foot of a man, may be judged to be a 6rh 
part of his height, they made the Derick columo including the 
capital, 6 diameters high, and afterwards augmented it to 7, 
and at length to 8. Its frize is inriched with triglyphs, drops 
and metopes, its capital has no velutes, but admits of a cymatium, 
The moderns ufe this order in {trong buildings, as in the gates 
of cities and citadels, the outfides of churches and other mally 
works, where delicacy of ornament would not be fuitable. 

Do’rMant [dormente, lt. durmicnds, Sp. of dormiens, LJ 
fleeping. 

Dormant Tree [with Carpenters] a beam that lies acrofs an 
houfe, and is by fome called a Susser, 

Doxmant Writing, a deed having a blank to put in the 
name of any perfon. 

Do’r man [in Heraldry) fignifies feeping; thus 
alion ,orany other besft lving along in a fleeping 
pollure, with the head refling on the fore-paws. is 
daid to be dormant, and is diitingvijhed from Cow- 
chant, which though the beat lies along, yet hulds 
up his head. Sce the figure. 

Se fie Dormant, not to be in ufe. 

Do'raman? Window [drchitedure] a window made in the 

Do'rmer§ roof of an houle. 

Do'amitony [ dérezitorivm, Lo] a dorter; a Neeping-place 
or bed-chamber, etpecially in a monatlery. 

Do'amouse [q. dormicns sus, i, e. a Meeping or feepy 
moufe) a ficld moufe, or a kind of wild rat, thatis nouritted in 
a trée, and flceps all the winter. 





Do'rxick? [of Desrnick or Towrmay in Flanders, where firk 
Do'anix § madejafort of luff uled for curtains, hangings 
and carpets. 


Dorr [Du O. and L. G. Dorf, H. G. Dopp or Dopp, 
Sax.Ja Village. 

Durer, akind of beetle char lives on trees. 

Do'rstr? [dufier, P.of drjwm, L. the back] a papnicr or 

Do'sser § great basket to carry things on horleback. 

Dorsa‘re [with Phyfeians)a term uled of thofe dilzales, the 
feat of which is fuppofed to be in the back. 

Dorsi Longijimus [with Agatomits}amutcle ailing from 
the {pine of the Os d/ium, and the upper part of the Swerun, as 
alfo from all the {pines of the Vertedra@ of the loins, and in its af- 
cent isinferted to the tranfverfe procefles of the fame Vertctrae. 

Dorst'parnous? of dorfvi, and pario and fers, L, to bring 

Dorsi'rerous § forth on the back, alfo to bear on the back] 
are uch plants as are of the capillary kind without iilks, which 
bear their feeds on the backlide of their leaves; called by fome 
Epiphyllofperma and Hypephyllo/perme, 

Do'arir 2 [of dermiterian, L.] the common room, where 

Dorrot'r § all the friers ofa convent fleep at nights. 

Dose [F. and It. dois Sp- and L. of Sages Gr.) the fet quan. 
tity of a potion or other medicine given or prefcribed by a phyli- 
cian to be taken at one time by the patient. 

Sabena a a fort of woollen cloth made in DevonSire. 

Doso'Locy [of ders and aiyS,Gr.] a difcourle or trestife 
concerning the dofe or quantity of herbs or drugs which ought 
to be taken at one time. 

Do'sr1, a fort of cent for wounds. 

Doince $ [ with axcient Writers] hangings or tapefirys 

Do'sser (dorfarivs, L.] fee Dorfer. 

Do’race [of doting and age] a doting, a being dull or Rupid, 
the time when perfons dote, by reafon of age. 

Do'rat [detalis, L.] belonging to a dowry. 

Do'rann [doottn Dw, ard nature) a perfon who dotes. 

Dora’trion,an endowing, Z, 

To Dore [vvoten, Dx.) to grow dull, Mupid or fenfelels. 

To Dore spon, to be very fond of 

Dovu’srer, See dodler. 

Dore a/fenando, awrit direéted to the efcheator, and Iving 
for the widow of the king's tenant in chief, who makes oath iw 
Chancery that fhe will not marry without the king's leave, L, 

Dort wade nibil batet, a writ of dower lying tor a widow a= 
gainft a tenant, who bought land of her husband in his life-time, 
of which he was poffefled only in fee fimple or fee-tail, and of 
which fhe is dowable, or in fuch fort as the iffue of them both 
might have. 

Do'ru1en [with Surgeons] a felon, whitlow or boil ¢ an hard 
fubllance as big as a pigeon’s egg, attended with a grievous pains 
and proceeding from thick blood, 

Do'rine Tree [with Hysduaden) an old ce almofl worn out 
with age. 

Dorincryr, 
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Truetr, fupidly. 
titel folly, Thildidlimels by reafon of age. 
otis, ftupid. ; 

Dove iN Fruiticin, Dz.) a fall Dated coin, the 8th part 

eine of a ftiver. ; oe 

Do'rrere [in Lincolndire} a Gilly bird, who imitates the 

ler till he is caught. 
gto (double, F. dppia, It. daile, Sp. bobbrl, De. and 
Su. Doppelt, G. of duplex, L.j twofold, twice as much, or 
twice the value; alfo deceitful, diflembling. 

A Doun.e [with Printers] a mittake or overfight of the 
eompoficor, in derting the fame words twice over. 

Douste [in Low) the duplicate of letters patents, 

Dovace Peilitory, a fort of herb. 

Dousie Fovared, having two fprings. 

Dovate Pies, a pleain which the defendant alledges for 
himéecif two feveral matters againit che plaintiff, in bar of the ac- 
tion, either of which is fufficient for that purpote, ae 

Dovsie Quarrel [in Law] is fo termed, becaufe it is mott 
tommonly mule both againft the judge and the party, at whole 
petition juftice is delay’d, isa complaint made to the archbithop 
of the province againit an inferior ordinary, for delaying juitice 
in fome eccleiiaftical cavfe, as to give fentence; to inilitute a 

Jerk prefented, 6c. 
; alata Wejfel [with Chymi/?s] is when the neck of one Dfa- 
tra/s is pat and well luted into the neck of another, . 

To Dovare (doubler, F. dopiare, or duplicare, Tt. dablar or 
duplicar, Sp. Dubueten, Da. verdoppeln, G. of dupficare, L.] 
to make or render double 5 alfo to fold up. 

To Dove re (Hvnting cla | is faid of a hare, when fhe 
winds about to deccive the hounds. 

To Dovace the Reins [with Herfemen] a horfe is Lid fo 
todo, when he leaps feverdl times together to throw his rider. 

Doveres, the fame as letters patents, 

Dov stuines [in Herafdry] fignifie the doublings or linings 
of robes or mintles of fate, or of the mantlings of atchicve- 
ments. 


Do'vers Fitehée (in Heraldry] as a ero/t double 
Fitehée. is when the extremities are pointed at each 
anvle, a ¢ each extremity having two points, in di- 
itinétion from the Cross Fitebée, which is fharpened 
away only atone point. See the figure. 

worn. & durizin’al Dial, a dial having adouble tile, one to 
fhew the hour on che outward circle, and the ocher to fhew the 
fame in the itereographick projection drawn on the dame plane. 

Dov purr. See Diwdeler, 

Dov'evet [dsvdiiero, It] an old fafhion’d garment for men; 
much the “ame ata twalitcoat, 

Dovster [with Lapiduries} a falle jewel or fone, being 
two pieces joiied together. 

Dov arers [at Dice) are throws of the fame fort, as 2 Accs, 
2 Deuces, 2 Trays, &c. 

Dovacets [with detiguarses] two medals of the fame fort 3 
allo two books, €¢. of the fame fort. 

Dovu'suine [in Military Affairs] is the putting of two files 
of ioldiers into one. 

Dov'stines [with Hunters] the windings and turnings of a 
hare to avoid the dogs. 

Doveton 2 « Spsvijb coin, being the double of a Pijfole. 

Dvuntcor 

Dover, ‘ cwofvid manner. 

Dov vr (sute, Fe dubbio, It. dada, Sp.] an uncertainty, alfo 
adiculty, a feruple. 7 

To Dovar [dovter, F. dudar, Sp. duvidar, Port. dubstare, 
Tt. and L.J to be at an uncertainty, not to know on which 
fide to determine any matter 5 alfo to fufpea. 

Dov’at'xa, is the aé of with-holding a full affent from any 
propolition, on \u(picion that we are not fully apprized of the me- 
ritsthercof ; or from our not being able pezemptorily to decide 
between the reafons for and ag.init it. 

Doun’teun [doutevx, F. dubbisf, It. dudife, Sp duvida/s, 
Port.) dubious. w: certain, 

Dovatrutty, dubioufly. 

Dov’srruuness [of dovte, F. full and neji} dubioulnels. 

Dou'stvess [fans doute, F ] without doubt. 

Dov'cer, a fort of cuitard. 

Dou'cers 2 [with Huaters] the tefticles or Mones of a deer 
, Dourcers§ or itag. 

Douci'ne [in ArchiteAure] an ornament of the higheft part 
of a cornice or a moulding cut in form of a wave, half concave. 
and half convex, F ; 

Dove [vups, Sax. Dupbe, Dx. Dube, L.G. taube, HG. 
bur, Dux. Dufma, Sa, duba, Tews, Dubo, Goth.] a female pi- 
greon. 

Dove, is an emblem of fimplicity, innocence, purity, good- 
nels, peace and divine love, and repre‘enes the Holy Ghott. 
Having no gill, it is the fymbol of a true and faithful Cheiltian, 
who is oblig'd to forgive injuries, bear adveriity patiently, and 





po" 
never fuffer the fun to go down upon his angers but to do good 
to thofe that defpightfully ule him. 

4 white Dove, was with the ancients an emblem of health; 
as being fuppos'd an antidote againit infection. 

Dove's Fit, an herb. 

Dove's Tail Foine [in Joinery) a certain joint made by doves 
tailing. 

Dove Taiting (in Foivery] a method of fallening boards or 
timber together, by letting one piece into another indentedly, 
With a joint in the form of a dove-tail. 

Dove Cote [oupi-coz, Sax. Dupv.bot, Da.] a dove-houf of 
place to keep pigcons in. 

Doucu [oih Sax. Dergh, Dz. ttig, G. virtue, worth.] bread 
unbaked. 

Dovu'cuty [of vohtiz, Sax. turhtig, H. G. defftig, LG. 
Drughtig, Dw J valiant, tout, allo virtuous, or puguth, Sax. 
beught, Dw. and L. G. dpqd, Tewt. tugeno, G, all of Dugan; 
Text, to bave sie Power ov Capacity to aa well.) valiant, ttout; 
undaunted, 

To Doux, toduck or immerge under water. 

Dov‘ turer, (aft, tender, nice, whence [in Coskery) to drefe 
apig, an pere dovilier, F. 

Dousér, a fort of apple. 

To Expow [dotare, L.J to give a dowry or portion. 

Do'wasce [in Law) having a right to be; or capable of be 
ing endowed. 

Do'wacur [dowsiriire, of dovaire,F. a dowry] a widow 
endow'd, or who enjoys her dower; a title chicfly applied to 
the widows of king:, princes and noblemen. 

A Dow'py, a fwarthy, grofs woman, 

Dow’ r 2 [dousire, F. in Contevom Lewy, or according to Ca- 

Dow'ry § saben of Sdegv, Gr. } fignifies two things, ciz. 
1. that portion which a wife brings to her husband; 2. that 
which fhe has of her husband afier marriage is ended, if fie out- 
lives him. ; 

Downy Bil! [among the Fees] the bridegroom at the time 
of mariage gave his wife a dowry Gull. ; 

Dow’tas, a fort of linen cloth, made in Silefa and likewile 
in France, 

Down [oune, Sax. Duun, Sv. Bung O. G. now only ufed 
when any one is fiddled} downwards, 

Down [aun, Dex. Dugn, L. G. Dosye, Dx. Duvet, F.] the 
fineit, fofteit port of the feathers of a goote, &'e. 

Down, a loft woolly fubliance growing on the tops of thif= 
tles, &e. 

Downs [of puno, Sax. an hill, Dupnrn, D, Diinen, L. Cs 
Dunes, F. ail of Dun, Cel’. hilly plains, or hills confilling of 
fand:, an elevation of fone or faad, wliich the fea gathers and 
forms along its banks. 

DowNFaLL, utter ruin. 

Downar tour, pliin and clear, open, allo entire, compleat. 

Downwakp [oune-perinn, Sax.) towards the lower part. 

Dowsy, [ of Dua,) tull off or of she nature of down. 

To Dowse [ doui-n, De.)to give nea flap on the face. 

To Doxo’Locize [ot O55 Gry and aspen, t7 fay, Gr] 
to fay the hymn called Gloria Petri, &e. 

Doxo'Locy er py L. diclozies Fre of Sokorcjyie of 
Sok > glory, av Aig ea, to fay, Gr.] 4 verie or fhort hymn of 
praie appointed anctently in the church to be faid after the pray- 
ers and plalms in divine fervice, as the Gloria Patri, &e. Alvo 
the conclufion of the Lara’: Prayer, viz. For thine ss the King- 
dom, the Power and Glory, tte. The Goria Patri ig iaid to have 
been compoted by the frit council cf Nice, im acknowledgment 
of the Trinity, in oppofition to the hereties of thole times, and 
that St. Jerom added, Ab it was in the Beginving, &c, 

Do'xy [prob. of Ductin, Lu. to yield or permit willingly} a 
fhe- beggar a trull. 

To Doze [prob. of Bupfelen Dy. to be vertiginous or Do‘en 
v.and L. G. in the fame tenfe.] to fcep unfoundly, to be Meepy, 
or inclining to fleep 

Dozen 2 [of dowsl or doifl, Fr a fawcet) a tent without a 

Do'sset § head, ‘to be put intoa wound. 

A Do'zin [dewzuine, Fe doxzina, it, doing, Sp. doltin, Die 
= G.] tweive. 

® is an abbreviation for doftor. 

Dras [of opabbe, Sax. coarle, or dap, F.) a fort of thick 
ftrong cloth. 

Daas [opabbe, Sax. common, or the refule of any thing 
Drabbe, Dw. dirt or mire.] a dirty flat, a whore. 

Daan (with Mariners) a fmall topefail. 

Dara'na [d'pdCn, Gr.J the herb Yellow-ereft. 

A Dra‘sier [ina Séip) a Small fail fet on the bonnet, as the 
bonnet is on the courle, and only uied when the courfe and bun. 
net are not deep enough to clothe the malt. 

Dracue (J'pey nn, Gr. with Poyiciens) the Sth part of an 
ounce, containing 3 Icruples, or 60 grains. 

Daacuma (Speyun, Gr.) a coin among the Greciwws, in 
value abour 74, 3 vr. Our money; allo a weight containing 24. 
weight, Oorg 2gths gr; 

4A Dra‘cumon 
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Daa’emson? PVA, Mes] an Hebrew coin, in value 
Dea’con Hobout lyf, Eaglid. . ‘ 
Dea'co, 3a digon, L, 

Dra’co regivs, a ttandard, having the piture of a dragon 
upon it, anciently borne by our kings, Z. 

Deaco’s Laws certain fevere laws made by Draco, 2 go- 
vernour of the Atberiaxs ; whence a fevere punithment fora 
flight offence is termed Draes’s law, 

Daaco Volsns [in Meteorefizy] a meteor appearing in the 
form ofa flying drgon, 2. 

Deaco’xives (Szexsreri¢,Gr.) a precious flone, faid to be 
taken out of the brain of a dragon. 

aaconrtas [Jeans ies, Gr,) the dragon's ftone. 
daptetne foprconzia, Sax.) dragon-wort, 

Daaconticn M&M ach (with Afronorers) the {pace of time 
in which th: moon gaing trom her afecnding node, called caput 
éracinis, oe. the dragon's-head, returns to the fame. 

Deacu'Ncunus Mertenis [with Butamyts] the herb Dra- 
gon wort or Tarragon, L. . 

DracuncuLus [with Surgeons] akind of ulcer, which cats 
through a nerve itiel?, ZL, : 

Drare [oraf. Du, Lees, opabbe, Sax.) wath for hogs. 

Daarry [O0reTigh, Da) tilthy. 

Daae [with Mvster:) the tail of a fox. 

A Drac [onag, Sux. diegge, Dv.) a fort of hook. ; 

To Drag [opigin, Sax. draga, Sa] to draw, hale or trail 
along on the ground, &e. 

Drac-Net [ opxz-net, Sex. 
fweep tithing net. 

Dra 'Gant-Gum [corrupted of Tragacantha] Gum-dragon 
vulgsrly, 

Dra‘coman [ PILIW), Chalice] an interpreter in the ea- 
flern countries, Wine Ofuce is to facilitate commerce between 
the Orientals and Occidentads, 

Dracs, wood or timber fo joined together, that as they 
fwim they can bear a burthen or load of fome fort of wares 
down 4 river. 


. 


treck.ner, Dv. J a draw or 


Draces [Sta Tere] whatloever hangs over a hip, or hin- 


ders her failing, 

To Deaccre [of ppagin, Sux.) to drag, draw, or trail 
in the dirt. 

Dra’cium [Old Records) drag, a coarfer fort of bread-corn. 

Daa‘oma [d'pzyue, Gr} a handtul, a gripe. 

Dracus [Sp2zues, Gr. as much as can be taken up with 
two fingers. 

Dracon (PF. and Sp, drageue, Te. draco, L. drazim, Port. 
ppacea, Saw. Trat.k, Dy. Drake, G.) a kind of ferpent that 
with aye grows to a montlrous bignels. 

Deacens may july be fuppoied to be imginary mon- 
ers, ov. dragons with wings, a long tail and legs; but whe- 
ther there be any fuch dragons in mature or not, it is certain 
there are in Heraldry, as appears by the family of Seuti-Jurd in 
Acnt, which bears Or a dragen rampant with wings iaverted 
sirt, ona chiel ewles, 3 {pcars heads argent. 

Dracon- Wort, the herb Serpentary or Viper’s Buglofs. 

Dracoxxe’ [in Heraldrs) fignifies the lower part of the 
bealtto bea dragon, asa, Lue Drazonné fignihes the upper half 
of alion, and tae other half going vif like the hinder part of a 
dragon. 

Dracon's Beams [with ArchiteGr] two lrong braces which 
ftand under a breal funmer, and nicet in an angle on the fhoul- 
der-of the king-piece. 

Dracon’s Biocd [ppican-blov, Sax.) the gum or rofin of the 
tree called Draco ardor, 

Deacons Head ( with Afronamers ] a node or point in 
which the orbit of the muon interledts the orbit of the fun and 
the ccliptick, a5 the is aleending from the fouth to the north, 

Deacon's Tai! [witht A tromomers} a point in the eeliptick, 
oppolite to the dragon's head, which interleéts the moon in def- 
cending from north to fourth, : 

Daracos’s Store, a precious ftone, 

Ds acon'Head [in Heraldry) is the tawney colour in the ef- 
eutcheon of fovercign princes. 

Drac..n’s Tail [in Heraldry] is the murrey colour in the 
efcutcheon of fovereign princes. 

Knight: of the Order of the Deacon, an order of knight- 
hood, founded by Sigi/mund emperor of Germany, Anno 1417. 
upon the condemnation ot Jobs Hus and Jerome of Prague. 

NRacion [probably of dragon, becaufe at firft they were 
as deitruttive to the enemy as dragons, dragon, F, and Sp, dra- 
gone, lt dracam, Port) a foldier who fights fometimes on horle- 

back, and fometimes on foot 

Drain [of opane, or npene, Sax, or of trainer, F. to draw) 
a woter-courie, CUlter or tink. 

To Drain [of DBninan, Sax. 
waters by furrows, ditches, é¢, 

DRAUNABLE, that may be drained, « 

Drake [ol race, L.) ‘a fort of gun 5 alfo a male-ducke 


or trainer, F.) to draw of 
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Deck and Daaxe, 2 fort of play with a flat pebble, oifter- 
fiicll, tile, &¢. thrown fo as to skim on the furface of the water. 

To mate Ducks and Dranes of one's Moncey, to (quander ie 
away with little thought, as if thrown on the water in that 
manner. 

Dram (Sezyua, Gr.) an apothecaries weight. the 8th 

Dracumg part of an ounce, in Avvirduperye weight one 
16th; alfo a tinall piece of money. 

Daa’ma [dyau2, Gr] a play cither comedy or tragedy, ie 
4 compofition either in profe or verfe, that confiits nor in the bare 
recitation; burin the actual reprefentation of an a¢tion. Our 
Dranza’s are Tragedies, Comedies and Farces: for whole grotesk 
entertamments which have been lately intraduced and brought on 
the tage, scarce deferve the name of Draza’s or dramatick per- 
formances. 

Deama'ticx (dramatigue, P. drammatico,It. dramatico, Sp. 
dramaticas, Le Sezuetinis, Gr} of or pertaining to aéts, el- 
pecially thote of a ttage-play. 

Drama’TICaLLy, after the manner of itage plays. 

Drama’rice Poem, a pocm or compofure deigned to be 
atted on the ftage. 

Aive Daamatice Poetry, is when the perfons are every 
where adorned and brought upon the theatre to act their own 

art, 
Dra'xa [Old Deeds} a drain or water-courfe. 

Drank, v To Drink: 

oe (dra, F.] cloth, woollen cloth. 

Drar pe serry, alort of frize orthick cloth, firft made 
in the county of Berry in France, 

Dra'‘ror [drapier,F.] a feller of cloth, as a Wosllen-Dra- 
per, a Linnen-Draper. 

Dra'rer:, were incorporated Anno 1438. in 
the reign of King Hexry VIL ‘Theirs armorial 
enfigns are 3 clouds radiated preper, each adorn- 
ed witha tueble crownor. The ciett on a helmet 
and torce, a ram lodg’d as the fecond attired. 
The fupporters 2 lions as the lait pedi-tée, The 
mo'to, To Ged only de Honour and Glory. Their 
hall is in Thrcedmnorton fireet. 

Daa'rery [draperie, F.) the cloth trade. 

Drariry [dreperic, F. draperia, It) (in Painting, Sculp. 
ture Sc.) a work in which the clothing ot any human figure is 
reprefented. 

Dra’stick [of SpdcmS,Gr. active, brisk] a purge that 
Operates quickly and briskly. 

Dravenr? [in ArebiteBure] the figure of an intended 

Draft building, defcribed on paper, wherein is laid 
down by feale and compifs, the feveral divifions or partitions of 
the apartments, rooms, doors, paflages, conveniences, Ge in 
their due proportion, 

Dravcur [onohe, Sax. trait, P. Dreet, Dun.) the refem- 
blance of a thing drawn witha pencil, pen, &'¢. the copy ofa 
writing. 

Daavenr [ of ppaginy Sax.) pertaining to drawing, as 
dranght-horfes. : : 

Deaveut [in Navigation] the quantity of water, which a 
fhip draws when fhe is afloat, or the nuinber of feet and inches 
under water, when Jaden. 

Daaueut [in Military Afair:] a detachment of foldiers. 

Daraveurt tree Sax,] a houte of office, bog-houie, ne- 
ecflary houfe e 

Deavucar [Trait, F.] a potion, or what a perfon drinks at 
once. 

Daraveut [in Trade) an allowance in weighing commodities. 

Draven [in Exchange) a bill drawa by a merchant paya 
ble by another on whom it 3s drawn, 

Draveur (Tratta, lt) a poll or tug: 

Daavonrs, (Traits, F. in the latter fenfe] a game. called 
Tables; allo harnets tor drawing horfes, 

Daaveurts-Hosks (with Guaners] large iron hooks fixed on 
the cheeks of a cannon carriage on each fide. 

To Draw, Jrr. ¥. [tirer, P. tirare and trarre, It. of Dra. 
ga, trage, Dax. pagan, Sax, teecben, Du. trabere, L.) to pull 
or tug + alfo to allure, 

To Daaw has many fenles 5 as, t draw a cart or coach, to 
draw a fword, to draw drink, to draw a pitture, to draw as 
tea &e. 

To Draw [Sea Term] a thip is faid to draw much water, 
according to the number of fcer the finks into it, as fhe draws 
12 or 45 foot of water 

Draw-srivae, a bridge made to be drawn up or ket 
down, ufually before the gate of a town or caiile. : ; 

Daaw-sack [in Trafict) a rebate or difcount allowed the 
merchant on exportation of goods which psid duty inwards, 

Draw Gear, an haroels or furniture for draught-hories fur 
cart, waggon, Ge. 

Draw Latches [Old Stat.) night-thieves, Robert's men. 

Draw Net, a net for catching the larger fort of towl, 
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To Draw e@ Bil? of Exchange, is to write it, fign it, and 
give itto the perion who has already psid the value or contents 
of it. 

Deaw’er,the fervant who draws and ‘erves wine ina tavern, 


Daaw'ine [with Peaters] the reprefentation or Miape of 


any body, or fubttance, drawn with a pincil. 

Deawine [Hawing Terss] is the beating the bufhes, Ge. 
afer a fox. f 

Daawine amifs [with Huater:] is when hounds hit the 
fcent of their chace contrary. i. ¢. up the wind intlead of down, 

Drawitne on the flat [Heating Term] is when the hounds 
touch the fcent and draw on dill they hit on the dame {cent 

Daawine Tad/e, an intirument with a fraine to hold a fheet 
of royal paper for drawing draughts of fortifications, Ge 

Ts Daawn out ome's words, to {peak leizurely and haily. 

Drawn, % Te Draw 

Deaw (irr, Imp) [oroge, Den} did draw. 

Daawn (irr. Part. P.) have or am drawn. 

Daawn Giells are feldom Drp. 

L. Patews fi bauriatar melior evadit. Gr Delete avTAe- 
pera Céatio yiveras. Motion, ule and exercile improves every 
thing. Waters when they fagnate become putrid. The Air, 
if not agitated by the wind, is umwholefome, if not pettilential, 
Every inilrument of ttecll, if difus'd, grows rally: But above 
all the minds of men, if not us’d and exercis’d, will relax and 
become Iupily'd. 

Dray, a brewer's cart. 

Dacean (open, Sux.) great fear. 

To Dacao (of open, Sax. or ded a, Gr,] to fear, to land 
in fear, 

Do weil, and Daean no Shame. 

The meaning of this proverb is that a man who aéts upon 
a fleady and retolute principle of juitice and honour, and not 
out of fear. interclior fhame, need never be apprehenfive of the 
con cgucnces. : 7 

Dreav {of Dpihz or Dnihten, Sax. Lord.) a word us'd in 
the royal tite, 1s Dread Sovereign, which is by no means taken 
from Dread, fear awe or reverence, as is generally fuppus'd. 

Daca peut [opzopul, Sax ) cauling dread. 

Dreaptutry, ternoly. 

Drea’peutness, a quality, &c. to be dreaded. 

Dream (trauma, G, dioum, Du, Bro, Dow. Drorm, Sv 
bat Cujuadoa derives it of Spee, Gr. or of opcam, Sax. me- 
Jody or joy) the atting of the imagination in fej 

ac cs @ tive Dream Pyar tg ieca 2 ab ug. 

Te is eaiy to find out the meaning of a thing that is plain and 
evident. 

Dreams [with the dacients] were fubordinate deities, atten. 
dants on flumver, and were reprefented as children, with wings. 
in -an attitude ready te fly at the prit fignal. 

To Dream J/rr. ¥. (dO: cniwer Dow. Drotma Sv. Droomea, 
Du. tracunn,G } an action becter known than deferibed, - 

Dareamt [irr fup. and Part. P.) did dream, have dreamt. 

Daca’mex (of Oromner, Das.) one who dreams. 

Dareamine, fothful. : 

Dazaminaey, flothfully, 

Dream ncness, fl thtulnefs,*adting as if in adream, 

Dreamer, diddresm ov. Ta Dream. 

To Drepce Mest, to featter Bower on it whiie it is roait- 


ing. 

De e’pGers fifhermen who dredge er fifh for oiflers. 

Drear (onrpig, or opeoplic, Sux ] dreary. 

Dare r eos (opyn'zreppe, Sax.) diimalne’s. 

Dave ay [of opypmuan Sax. to make torrowful] folitary, 
difimal. 

Drees [onepeen, Sux. Dracge, Sv. or dreik, Da. and G, 
Dirt] dol, filth, ees. Tt hasny fingular numcer, 

Due coy [of opcpeen Sav) ‘uil of dregs. 

Dai cetxess [opepeenpy:, Sx.) full ot dregs, 

Dreir vroiryl, Lew icru] a double right, £. eof pof- 
feffion and domin‘on. 

Dre‘nace, the tenure by which the Drenches held their 
lands. 

To Deexcu [ onencan, Sax, tron ken, G. to cau/e to 
drink, which Cajaubon derives of dpiew, Gr. to water } to 
give a phyfical potion toa hore. 

A Drencn. tuch a phyfical potion, 

Dae'nenes [prob. of open, Sax. adrone] a fort of an- 

Drences § cient tenants inchiet, fuchas having been dil 

fTefs'd of their eltates at the conquelt, had them retlor'd again, 

cavie they did not oppole Wiliiom the Conqucror, either by 
their perfons or counlels; the free tenants of a manour. 

Drenca’ee [in Law] the tenure by which Drenzes held 
their lands. ; 

To Dress [prob. of rrwffo, C. Brit. to adorn or deck, or 
of drefer, F. to direct or fhape] to cluath ; alio to ecok meat, &¢, 

Dress, cloathing, what a manor woman has on. 

@ Gijure tna Bue Daess, tg Whe a dirty Q.ule with a 
tlean Door, , . 
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Or, as Ol Fam defcribes her, 
Within a gaudy Cave a nay Scxb. 
Like Tord of Diiclity ix etit Clase fore 

Be fhe never fo gay of hand.ome on the outlide, her infide 
is ugly and deteftaule. 

To Daias ata perfon, is to drefs and adorn in order to ena. 
mour or gain the a Fs.tlon of a perdon 

Ditsser, a kitchen couveniency well known. 

To Dai’sare, to flabber or let one’s dpitle fall out of thé 
mouth, 

Dai'ssrers, final] portions, fmall fums of money of a 
large debt paid at times. 

Dairt [prob. of drift, Dw. the impulfe of the mindjaim, 
fcope, purpole. 

Dater [in Sea Laxgvage] any thing that Aoats upon the 
Watgr, as drifts of ice, weeds, &¢. 

Ts goa Dairt, aboot is taid fo todo, when it is carried by 
the ftream, and has no body in it to row or ftcer it. 

Dairt Sail, a fil which is only ufed under water, and 
veered or let out right a head by flieet-ropes, to keep the 
head of the thip right upon the jea in a ftorm, or when fe 
Grives too falt in a current. 

Dairr May [fa Ship] the fame as Lee way. 

Dairr (of the Fore?) is an exact view or examination of 
what cattl: are in the fovelt, to know whether it be overchar- 
ged or not, and whoie the bealts are. 

is Deity [oypiian, Sex. drillea. Dy.) to bore holes with 
a cine. ? 

A Datu [pynel, Szx.] a tool for drilling or boring; alfo an 
overgrown ape, 

i> Daitt oneon, to draw on orentice; to amule, alfo to 
protrict the time. 

ToDarins Satatey Du. O. and L. G.] to exercile troopss 
Gc. particularly train'd bands in great cities. 

The Foes appear'd drawn up and pRALL'D, 
Rewsly to ebarge them im the Field 
Hud. P.1. Cant. HDL Le 445-6. 

Datnx [opine, Sax. Orpek, Sx. drach, Gets.) any thing 

potable. 
sctrer Sp burl than gocd Drinx lof. 

An idle faying to encourage toping. : 

To Daink, fer [onincan, or ppencan, Sax, Brin ken, 
Du. trin Bea, G. BIKE, Dan. Dricba Suv. Dri ban, Gots] 
to fup liquor. 

Davart (irr. Imp.) trank, G. vpunc, Sax] did drink. 

Daunx 

Drunk ; (Ire, Part, P.) have or is drunk or drunken. 

Drunken 

Dai'askuam? [opinclean, Sax } a certain quantity of drink 

Dki NkLAN § provided by tenants for the lord and his 
Reward, called Svor Ate : 

Darr (with Architects) the molt advanced part of a cornice, 
the eaves, 

To Dar (dr'pprr, Dan. vpiopan or mpypan, Sox, Brupps 
en. De. trtiea, G.) tv drop Nowly. ‘ 

Daiprer, one of the frit ions of a clap. 

Datrrine, a flow dropping § alio the tut which drops from 
mei while it is a roatting. ‘ 

Dat'pping 2 [with Fedcorers) 1s when a hawk mutes di- 

Dro prine§ rectly downward in feveral drops. 

Dries [with Bardders) a fort of ilepyon flac roots to walk 
upon The r. of is not quice flat, but 2 little railed in the mid- 
dic, and thofe dieps or dips tic each a little incising to the ho- 
rizon, away of building much uled in Jtaiy. 

To Dative, Ir. V. (opipin, Sax. or;ven Dy, ttciben, G. 
Drifee, Dan. Drifwa, Se, wveaau,G.} to put on, impel or 
force. 

Drave? (ler. Imp) [opop, Sax. Drif, Dar. did drive. 

Drove 

Drove {Irr. Part. P.) have or am drove or driven. 

Deiven 

To Datve [Sea Term] a fhip is faid to drive when an anchor 
let {all will not mold her soit. 

To Dar'vet [prob. trreden, G.} 1:0 let the fpittle fll or run 
down the chin. 

Dat'ver {if Ppifan, Sua } one tha’ drives. 

To Dai zazxe (prob. of rcien,.G.J to ull in fimall drops 
like the rain. 

Dat zzuy, raining in very {mal! dros. 

Deorvenne [op poenne, Sux.) a thicket of wood in a vak 
ley. a grove or Woudy plice where cattle are kept. 

Drortanp 2 [of op paw Sux. to drive, and linn g. 4. 

Day'reann§ drovel.nd, Sax.) a quit-rent or yearly pay- 
ment anciently mode to the hing oF to their landlords, by fome 
tenants for driving their cattle thorough the magour to the fairs 
and maikets. 

To Dror to drudze. 

A Dro tt, a drudge or flave. 

Droit, right, juilice, equuy, F 
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A Drout [dro/r, F.Jagood merry fellows aboon compani - A Davu’pcer, one who fithes for oyfters. 


on; a buffoon; alo atarce Or mock poy. ; 

To Dror (of drofer, F.} toyplay the droll, to be waggifh, 
to joke or jeit. . 

Dao'-tery [arslerie, F.] a merry and faectious way of 
{peaking or writing, full of merry and wagpith wit, 

Dro'mepary [dromadaire, F. aromedario It, Sp. and Port. 
dremedarius, L.] a tort of camel having two bunches on the hack, 
fiid to be very fwift, and able tm travel more than a 100 miles 
adav, and to go three days without drink. 

Dro’mo [tpjuev, Gr} a caravel or {wilt bark that fcowrs 
the feas, 

Dromo’nes? Ofd Writers) high or tall thipss alfa men of 

Dro'mo's war. ; 

Drone [spzxn and ®pan, Sax. which Cujawlon derives of 
ad earyiis, Gr. infirm or flothful} a fort of Mlochful bee or walp, 
without a fling ; alfo a flothiul perfon. . 

Drone, a mufical inftrument. called alfo a baffoon. 

‘To Droop i{prob. of Drerven, Dx. to be forrowful] to hang 
down the head, to languifh. 

A Dror (vpop, Sex. Dropper Sv. Drupprl, Du. dropper L. 
G, trop, H. G.) the fmalleit common quantity of any liquid, 
Manp Drors make a @howrr. 

The G. hy; saale Pfennige machen einen Thaler, (Many 
Pennies (N. B. in Germany a penny is but the 12th part of a 
penny here) make a Dollar (or Crown-Piece ) The Svots fay 
Many a little make a Mickle. A number of any thing tho’ 
never fo {mall or trivial, when put together wil] make a quantity. 

Dropax [in Pharmacy] an external medicine, in form of a 

Jaifter, ufed to take off the hair from any part. 

Deors [in Architecture] are an ornament in the pillars of the 
Dorick order, underneath the triglyph, reprefenting drops or lit- 
tle bells. 

To Daor [epoppan, Sex. Druppen, Dx. droppen, L. G. 
 grictfen, H. G. Drupa, Sx.) to fill by drops 5 allo to let tall. 

Dror [with Aresiteds) is an ornament im the Doriek enta- 
Blature, repretenting drops or little bells, immediately under 
the trighyphs. 

Drop-wort, an herb. = 

Daro’pacts [/ropacifmas, L. of Spdrek, Gr.) a medicine 
for the colick, We. . 

Dao'psicat [dd'porimés, Gr.) fubjed to, 
the dropfy. 

Daro’rstcatness [of Sydropicus, 
erinks, Gr.) hoving a droply, 

Dro'psy [Aydropifie, PF. Idropifie, It. bidrepefia, Sp bydro- 
pezia, Port. bydrops, L. wd giarsaag,Gr.) the tertlement of a 
watry humour, either throughout the whole body or in fome 
part of it, as the ftomach, legs, &e. 

Droso’mett (Sesgt{usas, Gr.) Honey-dew or Manna, 

Dross [epoy, Sux. Droffen, Du.) the icum of metals. 

Dro'ssiness [of tpor, Sax) fulnefs of drofs. 

Dro’ssy [enoyig, Sax.) full of, or pertaining to drofs, 

Drova [Old Rec.) a common way or road for driving of 
cattle. 

A Daove (top, Sx.) a herd of cattle. 

Drover, one who drives cattle for hire or fale. 

Drover [opugoch. Sex.) exceffive thirlt or drienefs of the 
earth, air, Ge. or the thirlt of animal bodies. 

Daoucer nebvir bred Dearth. : 

“This proverb, tho it may feem a paradox to foreigners, is ge- 
nerally found to be true in Emg/and; for tho’ the ftraw in fuch 
years may be fhort, the grain is generally hearty. Not to men- 
tion former years it was {ufizciently verify din 1730, 

Drou'cutiness [of opugothiz, and neyye) thirfinels. 

Deov’cuty [of ppugoth, Sax thirlty. 

To Drouse, to be drouly or fleepy. 

Daouth [ppugoth, Sex.) thirt, Milton, 

Drowsy (prob. ot Droofen, Da. to flumber always] fleepy, 
fluggifh. . 

Drow’stiy, fleepily, fluggifhly. 

Dao wsiness, flecpinels, Oe. 

To Drows (prob. of Brunten, G. below or under, accord. 
ing to Stinmer or of berdrons&en, Dw. or ertroncken, G. 
drowned. ] to plunge or overwhelm. ; 

A ry lo at li or finking over head and ears in 
water. 

Dav [in Doom/day- Book) a thicket or wood. 

To Devs (9. d.to Dud, i. ¢. to beat upon a drum, the late 
Dr. Wotton derives it from Adbarabba, Arabick.] to cudgel or 
bang foundly, 

Dav'sa! ne [in Barbary, fer} 8 beating with a bull's pizzle 
or cane on the bum, belly, or of the feet. 

A Daupce, one who does all mean fervices; that labours 
very hard. 

To Daun (prob, of ppeccan, Sax. to vex or opprefs, or of 
tragen, Bragiyen. Dw. to carry or bear but Mer. Caf. derives it 


of Tevyn7is, Grea vintage, g, d. to labour hard as thoie in a 
vineyard) to toil or moil; alfo to fith for oyfters. 


or troubled with 


L. bydropigue, F. of ud'po- 


Dav'pcery, dirty laborious work, flayery. 


Davu’GGERMaN [Serpiyer i, Gr. prob. of }239M> 

Dra’Goman Céald.) an interpreter made ufe ot in the 
eaflern countrics. 

Davu’ccer, 


Dau'caist Q [arseuire, F. dragbiere, ly. drogijto Sp, Brec- 

Dau'cster§ ghtt, Dw.) one who deals in, and fells drugs. 

Daves (drogues, F.droghe, It, drogas Sp.) all kind of fimples 
for the ufe of phyfick, painting, Gr, allo pitiful, torry commo- 
dities that flick a hand wich the tradefman; old fhop-keepers. 

Dau’ips [derbutten, Brit, i ¢. very wife men, or ot J'pua- 
dis, of Sous, Gr. an oak drviaes, F. druids It.) certain Magi, 
or priellsin Fraave, that built in the city of Or/eams a college in 
the year ago. Thele were of old one of the two ellates of 
France, to whom was commited the care of providing facrifices, 
of preferibing laws for their worfhip, of the deciding the contro. 
verfics amongit the people, concerning the bounds of their 
grounds, and fuch like. 

They had alfo the tutoring of young children, who commog- 
Iv remained under their tuition for twenty years. ‘They 
ranght them many veries which they cauled them to learn by 
heart, without the affiftance of any writing; and thofe who hid 
not been initructed by theie Draias, were not elteem'd fufficient- 
ly quality’d co manage the affairs of ftate. At the end of the 

ear, their cultom was to go with great reverence, and gether 

anches and leaves of oak mifletoe, to make a preient to Jupiter, 
inviting all people to this ceremony by thefe words, which they 
caufed to be proclaimed, Come to the oak branches tbe new year. 
They had oaks im great ellimation, and all chat grew on them, 
efpecially Mifletoe, which they worlhipped as a thing fent unto 
them from heaven. | The manner of their laerifices is related as 
follows, They cau‘ed meat to be prepared under an oak where 
Mifletoe grew, and two white bulls to be brought out, having 
their horns bound, #. ¢. firlt fet to the plough; then the priclt 
array'd in white, climbed up a tree, and having a bill of gold in 
his ead, threflied off of the Mifletoe; then offered the facrifice, 
praying that the gift might be pruiperous to the receivers; fup- 
poling the beaft that was barren, if it drank of the Mifletoe. 
would be very fruitful, and that it wasa remedy agaiaét all poifon, 

In their general aflemblies they are faid to have prattiled that 
which Péiay relates of the forks, which ufually tear in pieces 
the laft that comes to their meeting, to oblige the reit 10 be 
more diligent. “They are reported to have been very cruel, and 
ordinarily murcered men upon the altars of their gods; and alfo 
in their fchools, for it is related of one of their doctors named 
Herophilus, that he tanght anatomy over the bodies of living mea 
at times, to the number of 700. 

It is fuppofed the French borrowed this fuperftition from Bri. 
tains and Tacitus fays, that they were rit in Britain 

Suetonius, fays, their worfhip was prohibited by dvgu/?as, and 
the profeflion quite abolithed under Cliusias Cayar. 

o Daum [trommelen, Du.) and G, to beat upon a drum. 

A Daum [tromme, Daw. trommel, Da. and G.) a warlike 
mujical inilrumens 

Drum of the Ear [dnat.] a membrane of the cavity of the 
car. . 

Davm-Major, the chief drammer of a regiment. 

D. R. W. [with Perfumers, &c.] Damask Role. Water, 

Daunk {opuncen, Sax, Droucben, Dy, drunc&en, G. 

Daunxe a? Drunckncr, Dew. Drucke, Su.) fuddied, intoxi- 
cated with drink, v. to drink, 

Orunken folks feldom take harm. 

I fear this proverb is ill grounded, and often put to an ill 
ufe to paliiate drunkennefs. They do indeed efcape a great many 
dangers we might reafonable expect them to fall into; but chen 
on the other fide what have not ever been the dir. con'equen- 
ces of drunkenne(s. And how numerous are not the initances 
of the fatal misfortunes which have ever attended it, ‘“Thie tlo- 
ry is very applicable of the man who being put to the fatal 
chelee al ccaidktion murder, being guilty of inceit with his 
mother, or getting drunk, and abhorring the two former, en- 
gag'd in the latter, as feemingly molt venial; but in his drunk- 
en fic, perpetrated both the other. 

€bvrr Drunk, eber Drp. 

L. Parthi gud plus bibunt, ed plus fitiunt. Drought is the na- 
tural confequence of being drunk, occafion’d by the heat and 
ferment in the blood, by the wine or other ftrong liquor. 


as Daunx as beggars. 

By this proverb one would be apt to judge this vice was for- 
merly peculiar only to the meaner fort of people. But experience 
as well asa faying, now more us'd, (4s drunk as a lord) teach- 
es us that it has got footing among the Nobility. 

Dru’neeNness [of ppuncennyyye, Sax.) exceflive drinking. 


Dru'xxarp [oninconn, of ppincan and aerd, nature, or of 
ppuncen-geonn, Sax.) a drinker to excefs. 


To Dru’xxen [ppuncnian, Sux.) to drink to excels. 
Dau’sxenness, confidered phyfically, ig a preternaturals 
comprefiion 


eae draghetta,lt,) a fort of woollen tuft. 


ee aad 


* Hence neceilazily arifes a repletion of the meninges of the brain, 
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¢compreffion of the brain, and a difcompofure of its fibres, occa: 7 Dun a Kuigit (prob. of tubban, Sea. to gist] to con- 
fioned by the fumes or spirituous paris of liquors, fer the honour of knigithood upon him. : 

Drexxeswess [hy Natwrafi/s] is thus accounted for. An Du'snine of Corts [ with Cock fzbsers) the cutting off 
immoderate quantity of wine being receiv'd into the flemach, their combs and wartles, , 





being there heared, undergoes a kind of etfervefcencei more or De’nivanre [vditalis, L.] doubrful. 
lefs as the liquor abounds more or lefs with a fulphur. By this Dvu'siose [dudiiojo, Ie. davideji, Port, Cabins, L.J doube- 
action or effervefcence it becomes atrenuated and rarified, fothat = Dvu'niou: ful, uncertain. 


the groficr parts being left belind, the finer are fitted to pene- Dusiousty, doubifully, 

trate and hoot through the veins to the brain, or are convey'd Dv’trovssess [of duéins, L} doubtfulnets, 

thro’ the veins to the heart; whence afier a further heat and ra. Du’cat [F. and Sp. dacale, It. of daeudis, L..} of or per- 
refaction they are feut thro’ the carotid arteries, €¢, tothe brain, taining toa duke, 

Duca Coronet, has only flowers raticd above 
et: the circle; which none of an iuferior rank can have; 
nor may they mix flowers with the crefics, which 


and a comprefiion of the fibres of the brain itfelf, from the freth 
flock of rarered falphur continually exploded in them: Hence ; 
alfo an obitruction of the pores and pailages of the brain; fre- ti" only belongs to the Prince. See the Fig. 
quent and diiarderty puliition of the fibres and other fymptoms. Duca’pe, avert of filk uled for womens garments, 
. TWyar ‘obernels conccalg Deuxxenwness redralg. Ducat ; [dvcat, F. dwcats, It. dveddo, Sp ] (probably fo 





L. Quod in corde jebrit, in Lingua ebrii. (Whatis in the Du creer called becaufe coined im the territones of a duke] 
heart of the fobee man is in the tongue of the drunkard. or Jw 8 forcign coin both of gold and filver, ditizrent in v ue, accord. 
vine veritas Gre “Ey dive daide. (In Wine Truth.) F. Le ing tothe Places where they are current, ordinarily 44. 6 d. 
Vin fark dive ba Verité (When the Wine is in, the Wit is out. vid. when filver, and 9 5. 8 d, when gold. 

Wine, Pliny lays very elegantly to the fame purpofe 3 Vimues Ducaroo'n ; (Huecaton, FL ducatene, It.J a. forcien coin; 


ujgue aged mentis arcana prodit, ut mortifera etiam inter pocula Duckxarooy € much the fame asthe ducst. of Giterent va- 
Loman comines, aud né per fugulum guider redituros voces con= lues, as that of Gilnd worth 6 5, and 8 d, 3 sths Merling; 
fineans, Quid mom ebrictas celionat ? operta recludit. and that of Lycea in fealty, a5. 6. 


Dry [oniggze. Sux. drooge, Du, trocken and Duerre, and = A Duce [dewx, F. of éue,L.) the number 2 of cards or 
in the Jalt fenic Durdig, H.G. droege, L.G: torre, Den. of dice. 
buert ,Ce/t.] having no juice or moillure; alfo empty, flat, like = Duce take you fas fome think fiom puer, Sux. a {pegire) the 


wile thirity. cevil or an evil ipirit take you, 
be who Drinks when he isnot oxy, will be pry when be = Du'ces Tecurr, a writ commanding one to appear in chancery 
has no Drink. ‘and to bring fome evidence with him, or fome other matter 


That is, will confume his fubftance in drunkennefs and its which that court would view. 
atrendants, and thereby render himielf incapable of paying for A Duck (of Dupréen Du. tauchen, G. to dive} a water- 
mere necelfiities. fowl. 
Dry Bargaing are feloom furcefsful. To Duck fof dupr&en, Du. &'¢. or of. Sedypian, Sux] 
Spoken when people are about a bargain, and propofe doing it to dive or put under wate-; allo to loop, to bow. 
over a glafs The Le fay; Venalia, fine Vino, expediti non Ducuess ([dechefe, F.] a duke’s wife, ». Dutehefi. 
pofant. . Du'cny [duvet F.] a dukedom, 
To pry Snow in an Oven, - Du'cxer [wich Cort Sighters) a cock that in fighting rung 
G, @::nee in Often doerren. We have a great many more about the pit almult at every flrose he flrikes, 
roverbs ‘othe fame*purpole, or to thew the fo ly of attempting Du'cxine at the Main Yard {with Saitir:] is when at fea g 
mpothoilities ; as, To wb a Black-moor white; Ts draw malefactor having a rope: failened wader his arms, about his wate: 
Waser in a Sieve; To hick again? the Pricks, &e, and under his breceh, is hoiicd upto the end of the yard, ‘and let 
Dry [ipoken of Wine) a wine that by realon of its age is fall trom thence Violently two or three times into the fea. 
retty well dephlegmated, or has loit much of its waterifh qua- Dry Ducktna, is apunithinent by hanging the offender b 
Fy. a cord afew yards above the (urface of the water, and publifhing 
Day Exchange, ufary, a name given to mollify it, when the punifhinent by the difeharge of a canon, ; 
tele! is pretended to be exchanged on both fides, butno- = Ducx's-Meat, a fortof herb that grows on ponds and fland- 
I 


thing really pafles but on one five. ing waters. 
Day [opigze, Sex.) r.ferved = alfo ftingy. . Duce Up [S:a Phrase) isa word which the fleerfmen or he 
Dry-Bod, a imart or fharp repattee + allo coition without any at the helm wics when his light is hindered by any fail, fc that he 
emillion of the Seren. - cannot fee to fail by a land mark, & ¢. then he cties, Duck up 
Day- (or Sly) Boots, a clofe cunr ing perfon, the chew lines of fuch a fil. ; 


Dray Boies (with Péi’y/pbers) are fuch whofe pores con+ Duckie, a young duck, 
tained between their contirm'd paris, are not filled with any vie = Duer [indtws, Le acanl a tuhe, fe. 


fible Tiquer. Ductasrnrty [dvGcbi Stas, L.] catinef of belief. 
To Dey [onixzan, Sux. droogen, Du. trocknen. H. G. 9 Du'crinness [of auctilis, L. ) ductility, eafinefs to be drawn 
Drorgeu, f.° Ge torre, Dav.) to make dry, out in length. 
Dar Rev? [in Law] a rent referved without claufe of diflrefs  Du‘erine [aa ilis, L.}that_may eafily be drawn ovt into 
To Day Soave, to cheat, to gull, to choule notorioufly, Wires, of hammered out into thin plates 


Dey Stich [with Surgeon] is when the lips of a wound are = Ducri’niry (in Physcks] a Property of certain bodies 
drawn together, by means of 4 piece of linen cloth with ftrong which renders them capable ot being beaten, drawn or Bretch’d 
glew ttuck on each fide. out Without breaking, as in wire of metals. . 

Day'avis [Aguad'es, of dps, an oak or any tree, Gr.] were Ducrus, a gu‘ding, leading or drawing 5 alf a conduit-pipe 
nymphs of the woods, which the ancients imagined to inhabit for conveying Water, i . 
the woods ‘and groves, and to hide themiclves under the bark Ductus Aéipoi [with Anat.) are little vatcules in the Omen. 
of theoak, The ancients had a notion that they had their Pecu- tum which either receive the fat leparated from the Adipoft lee 
liar trees, with which they were Lorn and Perifhed; that they efi, or celis, oF elle bring it into them. Z. . 
were retreflicd when the rain defeended on thei, and grieved Duerus dimentals [at } the gullet, flomach and bowels, 
when the winter deprived them of their leaves, and were ienfible all which make up but. one continued canal or duét, L. 
of blows and wounds. They were ulually painted of a brown Ductus Agucpe (deat }] the channels of the veins that carry 
or tawny complexion, hair thick like mois, and their garments the humours called Lywpdo, L, 
of a dark green. . There are itories of feveral of thefe Dryaces Duerus Bilurigs (4zar.] a canal, whick with the DvAus 
that have done favours to thoie that have prelerv'd their trees, Cyficusy makes the Du.Pus Comnunis Chalecochys, which Pilies 
and others that have taken revenge on thole th t had hurt them. obliquely to the lower end of the gut Dusdensm, or beginning 

Day'ness [of opigzeneyye, Sax. or of Droogi, Du.] want of the Fejunee, Le 7 


of moilture, Ducrus Cbp/iferas, the fame as DuFu: Tooraticns, 
Davorrrets (S;vewrigis, Gr.) the herb Ofmund royal, Ducrus Comimemis Cloledeehos {4st ] a lirze canal formed 
Oak fern or Pety-tern, by the union of the Dy/u; Cyjtens ard Sepatiess, L, 
Du'ap [ dualis, L+] of or belonging to two, as the dual Ductus Cyjticus [ Anat.) a canal about the bignefs of a 
mumber, goole quill, that goes from the neck of the gall-bladdery to thar 
Dvat [with Gram ] when the number fignifies two Perlons part where the Porws Bilarins joins i, L. 
or things, aid no more, Ductus Lactrymales [ Anat. ] the excretory veflels of the 
Dua tire [of dustitas, L.] a being tiro. Glandule Lachrymales, terving for the efiniion of tears, ZL. 
Dua’aiume? [in Ancient Deeds] the jointure of a wife _Duerus Pancreaticus [Anat.} a little canal, arifing from the 
Doa’rium ¢ icttled on her at Marriages to be enjoyed by Pamcrcas, running along the middle of ir, and is interted to the 
her after her hushand's deceale, : : ‘ gut Dusdeawm, serving to difcharge the Pancreatich juice into 
Du'arcny [Suspyia, of Sve and deat, Gre} a form of the inteltinesy L, 
gevermment where two govemn conjointly, —— Reriferui, the fame as Du@ys Thoracicus, L. 
4 Ducrus 


— i ae 
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Dactus Salievares [Amat.] the excretory tubes of the falival 
glands, proceeding from the Maxiflary Glandules, and pafling 
as far asthe jaws.nd fides of the tongue, ferving to difcharge 
the secreted faliva into the month, L. 

Ducrus Thoracicus [Anat.] a veflel arifing about the kidney 
on the lett fide, and afcending along the chetl near thé great ar- 
tery, ends at the fubclavian vein on the ‘left fide, ferving to 


convey the juices called Céy/eand Lympha, fromthe lower parts kept 


so the heart, L. 
Ductus Undilicalis [Anat] the naval paflage peFtaining to a 
child in the womb, L. jth f * 
Ducrus Urinurius [Anat,) the urinary pafiage, L. 
Ducrus Wirvfinpionn the duftus pancreaticus, fo called be- 
caufe firft found out by #irtfangius. 
Du'pceox, flomachfulne’s, grudge, difdain, 
; Whm evil Duparon fil grew bigh, 
And Men fell out they knew not sbhy, 
Hud. Can. I. L. 1 2. 
Jo take in Du’vcron [ fome fuppofe it to be taken from 
Dudgeon, adagger, thence to refent a thing fo ill as to draw 
the dagger, or as others from volg, Sax. a wound] to take in ill 
part, to be dilpleafed at. 
Du'pMaw, a malkin, a feare-crow, a hobgoblin. 
. Duer [F. dwell, It. duélo, Sp. of duelium, L. and that of 
Du. Fel, Cambr. and Armor. of Dla, Ce/t. to war, whence like- 
wile, fays Wachterus, the L, Bellum, as well as Due/lum, (none 
of the other common derivations of that word being defendable.) 
Fojfius and Sanfius allow Bellum tobe form’d of Duellum, as 
the ancienter word, and becaufe in war there are always two 
oppofite parties; but fo there are in all friendly treaties and confe- 
rences; how then comes Dwellimm to be apply’d to warriours, 
This it would be difficult to account for, otherwife than by fup- 


poling it to be for Dafellym, a combat between two, and thence end 


Bellam or Fellum, awar, Sanéius derides thofe grammarians 
who make a difference between Bedlam and Due/ium; but, fays 
the fame Wachterus, he is rather worthy of derifion, who de- 
rives the fimple from the compound.) a fingle combat between 
two perions, at a certain place and hour appointed, according to 
a challenge. 

Dutt [in Law] a fight between 2 men for the trial of the 


truth, the truth of which was commonly adjudged to be on the — 


fide of the conqueror. 

Due [dew of desir, F,] to be owfng or unpaid. 

He who lofes ( or neglects) hig Due, getg no Thanks. 

Or, Good Debts become bad, if net calldin, L. Bona nomi- 
na male fant, fi mon exigas. H. G. Eine gute Schuld ber- 
dirbt, Die man nicht bald crwirbt. The Sp. fay; Ni tomes 
cobécho, mi perdas deréche, (Take no bribe, nor lofe no due. ) 

aba [duelife, Fr.) a perfon who fights a duel. 

Dvuetta, the third part of an ounce, containing 8 éruples 
or 2 drams and two fcruples, ; 

Durtuists [according to Mr, Boy/e] the two principles of 
thofe chymical philofophers, who pretend to explicate all the 
phzenomena in‘nature, from the doétrine of a/kali and acid, 

Dvensss [of due] a being duc. i 

Dus'ttr 2 [in Muck Books} little fongs or airs in two 

Due’rr0§ parts, Jral. 

A Due (prob. of “111, He’. a pap or teat; but others de- 
rive it of Dupght, Du. a faucet, becaufe the milk is fuck'd out 
of it as liquor out of a faucet] the teat of a cow or other bealt. 

Duo Tree, a kind of thrub. 

- Duc, v. To Dig. 

Doxes (dues, F. duce, It. dugues, Sp. and Port. duces, L. of 
ducendo, leading) are fo called of being leaders of armies, and 
generals to kings and emperors, and anciently enjoyed the title 
no longer than they had the command But in procefs of time 
great eltates were annexed to the titles, and fo the dignity be- 
came hereditary. But this was earlicr in other nations than in 
England. And the hrit duke created in Eng/and was Edward, 
cilled the Black Prince, who was eldeit fon to king Edward IIL. 
and was created duke of Cormswal, which gives the tide of prince 
of Wales, The manner of creating a duke is as tollows, 

He having his hood and furcoat on, $s led betwixt a duke and 
a uis, going before with his fword, and before him, one 
with she robe and mantle on his fhoulders, with 4 guards of 

ine. 
ar the right hand an earl bears the cap of ftate, of the fame 
as the mantle, and doubled ermine; but not indented as thole of 
the royal blood are. The cap within a coronet of gold, adorned 
with leaves without pearls, On the left hand another bears a 

d or verge. 
oss All the bid peers are to be in their robes, and thus they con- 
duét him into the prefence-chamber; where having made obci- 
fanice 3 times to the king fitting in his chair, the perfon to be 
invefted kneels down. ; 

"Then Garter king at arms delivers the patent to the king. 
who returns it to be read aloud, and when he comes to the 
werd Jaceimus, the king pute the ducal mantle on him that is 
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to be madea duke. and at the words Gladio"cinfuramus, girds 
on his fword ; at the words coppe (9 circuli aurci impofitionem, 
the king likewife puts on his head the cap and coronet of gold; 
and at thefe words, virge aurca traditionem, gives the rod or 
verge of pold into his hand. 

Then the reft of the faid charter being read, wherein he is de= 
clared duke, the king gives him the faid charter or patent to be 


A duke may have in all places out of the king and prince's 
Prefence a cloth of eftate hanging down within halla yard of the 
ground, as may his datchels, who may alfo have her tran 
borne by a baronefs; and no earl without permiffion fiom him . 
is to wafh with a duke. 

The eldeft fons of dukes are by the courtefy of Eag/and ftiled 
marquifes, and their younger fons lords, with the addition of 
their chriftian names, as lord Téomas, lord ‘fobn, and take place 
of vifcounts ; but not fo privileged by the laws of the land. 

A duke has the title of grace,:and being writ unto is ftiled, 
moff bigh, patent and moble prince. 

Dukes of the blood royal are Mil'd mo? igh, mof? mighty 
and illofriows princes. ‘ 

Duxe-puxr, a grandee of the houle of Sy/va, who has 
that title on account of his having feveral dukedoms. 

Du’xepom [dwché, F. dueato, It. ducads, Sp. and Port. du 
catus, L,] the dominion and territories of a duke. 

Dutcama’ra [of dulcis (weet, and amarus, L, bitter] the 
herb windy night-fhade. 

Dutca‘RNon, a certain prorofition found out by Psbagoras 
upon which account he offered an ox in facrifice to the Gods, 
and called it Dulcarnon, Whence the word has been taken by 
Chawcer and others, for any hard, knotty queftion or point. 

To de at DuLcaRnon, to be non-pluffed, to be at one’s wits 


Du’tcert, /weet, Milton, 

Dutcirica‘tion, a — fweet, L. 

Durcr’FLuous (dy/eiflews, L.] Rowing fweetly. 

To Du'terey [dulcifier, PF.) (with Chymifs) is to wath the 
falt off from any mixt body, which was calcined with it, 

Durer'Loguy [of duicis fweet, and /oguinm, L. difcourfe} 
a foft and fweet manner of {peaking. 

Da'teimer [dolcimor, It.) a mufical inftrument. 

Du'ternisrs [fo called from one Dudcin their ring-leader) a 
feét of Hereticks, who held that the father having reigned from - 
the beginning of the world till the coming of Chrift, then the 
reign of the fon began and lafted till the year 1300, aud then 
began the reign of the Holy Gholt, 

Bacar a {mall baffvoon, Jta/, 

De'Leitry [dwlcitas, L.) fweemnefs. 

Du'tertupe [duscituds, L.) fweetnefs, 

Dutcoxra'T10n, a making feet, L. . 

Du'tence, a wooden peg, which joins the ends of the 6 fel- 
lows, which form the round of a whee! of 2 gun-carrage. 

Dutt (om, C. Brit. a block-head, vole, Sex. Bull, Du. toll, 
G. mad, all which Cafaxdon chutes to derive either from ade 
a@, Gr. fimple, free from deceit, or from Oe AG,Gr. a fere 
vant] heavy, fluggifh, ftupid, blunt. 

Jo Dutt, to render dull. 

Du'tness [of Bil, C. Brit. a blockhead, vole, Sax.) heavi- 
nefs, fluggifhneds. : . 

Darty; heavily, fluggifhly. 

Dato’cracy [dwrcxcereie of Jv aG a fervant, and xpa- 
7 power, Gr.] 4 government in which fervants and flaves have 
fo much liberty and privilege, that they domincer. 

Duty, exactly, as by duty requir’d. 

Dumwat [dumalis, L.) pertaining to briars. &e. 

Dom fvit intra etatem, a writ of one, who before he came 
to his full age, made an infeoffment or denation of his lands in 
fee, or for term of life or entail, to recover them again, from 
him to whom he conveyed them. 

Dum non fuit compos mentis, a writ lying againft the alienee or 
lefice, for one who not being of found mind, did alien or make 
over any lands or tenements in fee-fimple, fee-tail, or for term 
of life or years, L. 

Dume [oumb, Sex. Bum, Dan, Dumbe, Sx. dumba, Gord] 
not having the ule of fpeech ; alfo filent. 

Duma cy, in a dumb manner. 

ag Dums (or mute) ag a Fifp. 

That is, very or quite dumb, upon a fuppofition that fith 
artentirely mute and emit no und , the contrary of which 
is evident in fome {pecies of fifh. In the north tea, near the 
mouth of the river H/ve, about the ifland of He/goland, they 
catch a fmall fith, about the bignefs of a whiting, which the in- 
habitants of that ifland call a Bnorz-fifch (or Gnar-Fith) from 
the gnarring found they emit after being taken out of the water, 
if truck on the head. The Let, fay 5 Magis mutus guam Pijeis. 
The Gr. "Apavartess Tv ixiver. The Fr. Muet comme un 


— 
‘ ida { oumbnyrre, Sux.) a want of the ufe of 
peee 

Dn'mErorum 
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Do'merorum [with Botanick Writers) of the thickets, or 
which grow among buthes, L. 
Dumo'se (dvio/vs, L.] full of briars, Ge. 
Dumo'sity [axmoitas, L.] fulnefs of briars, &e. 
= (prob. g. 4. dvms) a fudden aftonidhment, a melan- 
choly fir. 
Dumpisx, fupid, melancholly. 
DuMptsuty, reef 
Dompcine, a fort o pee 
Demrs, a melancholy ft. ai 
Dux? [vuna, Sax.] a mountain or high open place; fo 
Don § that the names of thofe towns which end in dea or 
don, were cither built on hills or open places, as Ajbdom, &c. 
Dux er’ Sax.) a colour fomething relembling a brown. 
Dan, Sué/?.) a troublefome and clamorous creditor. 
To Dun (prob. of wynan, Sax, to make a great noile) to 
demand a debt clamouroufly and preflingly; to importune fre- 
uenthy. 
A Dance og derive it of dumb. Eng. others of atteni- 
tus, L. altonifhed] a ftupid dall perfon to apprehend any thing. 
xmow, there wasan ancient cuitom in the priory, that 
if any perfon from any of England, would come thither, 
and humbly kneel at the church-door, before the convent, and 
folemnly take theenfuing oath, he might demand a flitch or 
mon of bacon, which should be freely given him. 
You fhall fwear by the cuftom of our confeflion 
‘That you never made any nuptial tran{gretiion, 
Since you were married man and wile, 
By hoathold brawls or contentious ttrife 5 
Or otherwile, in bed or at board, 
Oifended each other in deed or in word 5 
Or fince the parifh clerk faid amen, 
Withed your felves unmarried again 3 
Or ina — and a day 
Repented not in thought any way? 
But continued true = in nei 
As when you joined hands in holy quire. 
If to thefe conditions, without all fear, 
Of your own accord you will freely fwear; 
A xammon of bacon you {hall receive, 
And bear it hence with love and good leave ; ; : 
For this is our cultom at Dunmow well known, 1 
Though the tport be ours, the bacon's your own, 
Du nsica, block headed, dull, itupid. 
Dun Need, a certain bird. 
 Duwa (pune, Sex.] a bank of earth, caft up on the fide of 
aditch, dat. Deeds, 
— (Dueng, G. vincg, Sax. Dpngia, Sv.) ordure, foil, 


t 

To Dune ,G. dingan, Sax. Dpngia, Sz} to ma- 
nure or inrich land with dung. 

Duncuitr, a place where dung is thrown in a heap. 

Dune meers, pits in which dung, foil, weeds, &&c. are 
thrown together, to lic and rot fora time, for manuring land. 

Da’ncron (Dongeon or Donjon, F. a tower at the top and 
in the middle of a caftle, which being the fecureft part of it, 
was anciently us'd for a prifon) the molt clofe, dark and loath- 
fome place of a prifons; a condemned hold, where malefactors 
are put from the time of their receiving sentence, to that of 
execution. 

Du'xio [O/d Writers] a doubk, a fort of bafe coin, lefs 
than a farthing. 

Du'xny, deafifh, formewhat hard of hearing. 

Da'nwingss, hardnels of Laing 

oe [in Doom/day-Book] a down or hilly place. 
~ Du'na 

Du'nsers [O/d Records) thofe who dwell on hills or moun- 
tains. 

Da'xstcat, ftupid, uncapable of learning. 

Du'Nsicawry, jii¢ a bluckhead. 

Du o[in Muyjick Books} a fong or compofition to be performed 
in 2 parts only ; the one lung, and the other play’d on an in- 
ftrument; or by 2 voices alone. 

Duovece'sntat [of duodecennis, L.} of twelve years {pace 
or time. 

Duope'crmo [i. ¢. in the 12th of Duodecimus, L.} as a book 
in duedecimo, is one of which a fheet makes 12 leaves. 

Duone’na (Old Rec} a jury of twelve men. 

Duoptna Arteria &f Vena [Aaat.) a branch of an artery 
which the Dwodenum receives from the Celiac, to which an- 
fwers a vein of the fame name, returning the blood to the 
Horta, L. 

Duopsr’xum [with Awatomifts) the fir of the infefina te- 
nuia, or thin guts, in lengths about 12 fingers breadth, which 
is continued to the Py/orus, and ends at the firlt of the windings 
urd:r the Cofon. 

A Dups, acully, a fool, a ninny, 

To Dupes one [of duper: F.] to 


F. 
to cheat, to 
impofe upon, to put on, Or, a iid ted 
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Dov’pricare [duplicatum, L.) any body or tranfcript of a 
writing; alfo a fecond letter patent granted by a lord chancellor 
of the famé contents with the former. 

Duriicare Proportion 2 (in Arithmeric#] ought to be well 

Dupiicatre Ratio diflinguifhed from double. In @ 
feries of geometrical proportions, the firt term to the third, is 
faid to be in a duplicate ratio of the firlt to the fecond; or as its 
{quare is to the fquare of the fecond: thus in 2, 4, 8, 16; the 
ratio of 2 to 8 is duplicate of that of 2 to 43 or as the fquare of 
2 to the {quare of 4- wherefore duplicate ratio isthe proportion 
of fquares, as triplicate is of cubes; and the ratio of 2 to 8 is 
faid to be compounded of that of 2 to 4, and of 4 to 8. 

Durtica’rio [in the Crvi/ Lew) a term anfwering to rejoin. 
der in the common, & , 

Duruica’tion [F, duplicaxione, It. of duplicatio, L] {in 
Arithmetick) the multiplying by 2. a doubling, the folding of 
any thing back on it felf. 

Duruication {in La] an allegation brought in to weaken 
the pleader’s reply. 

Durticarion [in Rhetorick] the fame as Anadiplofs. 

Durptication of the evbe, is when the fide of a cube is 
found, which fhall be double to a cube given. 

Du’puicatune [duplicatura, 1] bie 

Durricature [with Avatomijs} a doubling or folding of 
the membranes or other like parts. 

Dueri‘ciry [duplicité, F.} doublench. 

Du'aascenest, laitingnefs. 

Du‘rasre [F. and Sp. durabile, It. of durabilit, L.] which 
is of long continuance, latting. ’ 

Dura Mater, q. d. the hard mother. B. 

Dura Mater [in Anatomy) a ttrong thick membrane which 
lies or covers all the inner cavity of the Cramive, and includes 
the whole brain, being it felf lined on its inner or concave fide, 
with the Pia Maver or Meninx Tenuis. 

Durance [of durws, L. hard; or durare, L.) imprifonment, 
confinement. 

os - TION, Cdarée, F. durata. It. dira, Sp. of duratio, Ls 
an that we get by attending to the flecting, and per 
perithing parts of isccaliea . pepeaply 

Duration [in Philojophy) is twolold, imacinary or real. 

Imagixary Duration, is that which is only framed by the 
working of tancy, when there is not any iuch thing in nature, as 
when the Romanij?s imagine that the continuance of fome in put- 
grory is long, and that of others fhort, 

Real Duration. is allo diftinguithed into extrinfical exid 
permanent, &e. ; ' 

Extrinjical Duration, is the making a comparifon between 
duration and fomething elicy making that thing to be the mea- 
fure of it. So time is divided into years, months and days, this 
is called duration, though imprepesrly. 

Permanent Duration [in Meraphyficks] is fuch, the paris of 
whofe effence are not in fux, as eternity. 

Succefive Duration, is a duration the parts of whofe effence 
are in a continual Aux, as time. 

Duration of an Eclipje (4fronoms) is the time the fun or 
moon remains eclipled or darkned in any part. 

De rpgn [dat. Deeds} a copie or thicket ofa wood, ina 
valley. 

To Dune [durer, F. durare, It. and L-} to laft, to endure, 

Duac'ss [prob, of derities, hardnets or hardthip, L) hardihip, 
confinement, imprifonment, feverity. 

Duress : bee Law] a plea mide by way of exception, 

Duresse or one who being cat into prifon at the fuie* 
of the plant.ff, or who is otherwife hardiy wied oy either threats, 
beating, &¢. is forced to feal a bond to jiim during his reitraint; 
the law holding all fuch efpecially to be voided, and durej? be- 
ing pleaded, fhall defeat the aétion. 

wile [prob. of Tpeons, Sax.) adiwarf, a thiek and hort 

n, 


Durst [oyppe of @yNan, Sux.) did dare, oT Dare. - 

Dorscey (Old Records) blows without wounding or blood- 
fhed, dry blows. 

To Dusk, to make or grow duskith. 

Dusk, darkith. a 

Du'skisu 2 [probably of sypepe, Sex. or according to Cas 

Dusxa § jaubom of Sedans», Gre dark, thady.] tumewhat 
ihe ob{cure, inclining to darkneis, as time between day and 
night. 
_ Dust (with Topers] mony, as, down with yourDusr, that 
is, pay your reckoning. 

@ bufbel of march Dust ig worth a Iing’s Ranfom. 
be that blows in the Dust will fill hie epeg. 

The meaning of this proverb is, that he who meddles with 
quarrels which dunt concern him feldom comes off unhurt. So= 
boron fays. He that meddies with a ftrife thar belongs mot to 
Bim, is as if be took a dog by the ears 


‘on Dust, to cak dull wpon, allo to beat dult our of any 


Dustinass 


DY 


Da‘stiness [ourtineype Sax.) the condition of a thing co- 
vered or foiled with or confiting of duit. 

Du'sty (puytiz, Sax.) covered or fouled with duft, Ge. 

Dusty Foor fou Law Term) a foreign trader or pedlar, 
who has no fettled habitation. 

Durren, the Dutch are thus fatyrized. 

1. They rob God of his honour. 

z. The king of his due, 

3. The fth of their quarters, 

4 And buyn up the earth before the day of judgment. 

* ‘The ground of thele are. 

1. Becaufe they tolerate all religions, 

2. Becaufe they revolted from the king of Spain, when he 
was about to fet up an —— among them. ; 

3. Becaufe they have taken in part of the fea in making their 
towns, by flrong banks, piles, Ge. 

4. Becaule they burn much iurf, peet, &r. ' 

Du'reness (duchefe, F. ducheffa It. dugueza, Sp. and port. 
duvifja, LJ] the wile of a dake. 

Du'teny (dveatus, D. duché, F.] the territory of a duke: In 
England it fignifies a feigniory or lordfhip eltablilhed by the king 
under that title, with honours privileges, &¢. 

Du’teny Court [of the county palatine of Lasca/fer] a court 
wherein all matters relating to the dutchy are decided by the de- 
cree of the chancellor af that court. 

Du‘reous, dutitul, Mi/ton. 

Du ‘rirut, obedient, oblervant of one’s duty. 

Detiruttry, obediently. 

Do’rivuLness, obedience, obfervance of one's duty. 

Du'tx (dex, F. of dewoir, FP. or of debite, It. or deditum offi- 
cium of debere, L,) any thing that one ought or is obliged to do, 

Dv'ry [in Trafich] money paid to the king for the cultom of 
goods imported or exported, as tunnage, poundage, &e, allo a 
publick tax. 

Dury [in Military Affairs] the exercife of thofe funétions 
that belong to a foldier, elpecially when they are not going to 
engage an enemy. ‘ 

Duvu’mvinate [doumviratus, L.] the office of the Dawmei- 
ri or (wo men in equal authority; Roman magiltrates, L. 

Duumvirt Sucrorwm [among theRomans) two magiltrates in 
free towns, the fame that the confuls were in Rese; who were 
{worn to ferve the city faithfully, and were allowed to wear the 
robe called Pretexte, L. ; 

Duumvirti Navaées [among the Reman] were the fame ma- 
gitrates appointed to take care of of their fect; to fit out thips 

- and pay the failors, L. 

Duumvint Capitales [among the Romans] were the judges 

in criminal caules; but it was lawful to appeal from them to 
the people, L. . 

Dwate, the herb Sleeping or Deadly Nightfhade. 

Dwarr [ppeoph or vpeong, Cax. Dwwergh Dy. swerg, 
G. piberg, Sv.) a perion of a very low ftature, 

Dwar Trees [with Gardeners] certain trees fo called by 
reafon of the lownels of their Jtature, which produce good table 
fruit. 

To Dweact Irr. V- [probably of opelian Sax, Duelger. Dan.) 
to abide] to abide in, to inhabit. : 

Dwett [ imp. and part. p.] did dwell, have divelt. 

Dweturnc, a habitation. ‘ 

Dwi ‘NED [of ppinan, Sax.) confumed O. 

To Dwi'nove [of opinan, Sax.) to decreafe, to decay, to 


waike. 

-  _Dys (in Arcbitefure) is the middle of the pedeftal, or that 
part which lies between the bafe and the cornice, frequently 
made inthe form of a cube or dye; alfo a cube of ftone placed 
under the feet of a ftatue, and under its pedettal to raife it and 
flew it the more. ; 

Setter pye a beggar than libe a beggar. or 
Jt ig a follp to libe poor to pre rich. 

L. eum furor baud dubias off, cumpe manifefla Phrenefis, at 
loculpes moriare, egenti vivere fate. ; 

The meaning is, it is better to enjoy what we have our felvess 
than, in order to leave ancftate, to live penurioufly in the midit 
of plenty. 

"Dye [wea or veah, Sax.] colour tinéture, hue. 

Dre [d@, F.] a fmall cube of bone or ivory, with the numbers 
from 1, to 6, on the fix faces, to play with. by fome call’d the 
devil's bones, Ter, Pl dice. 

To Dye [veazan, Sax. to tinge or deve, 
svater] to give things a colour. 

To Dre Irr: V. (vypan Sax. dor, Dax. Doo, Sv. or as Ca- 
Jfauton will of Svew, to Hy ; Dr. T.H. derives it of de vieF. 9. 
out of life; Minjbew from d'sid'w, Gr. to terrify, whence death 
is called the king of terrors; but Mer. Caf, of dum or dua, Gr, 
to interr] to depart this life, to give up the ghoft. 

Dy ev (Jrr. Imp] did dye. 

Dy‘sns weep, ab herb us'd in dying yellow, 


Gr, to wath or 


DY 


Dy ras were incorporated by king Henry VI 
their arms are _/adle, a chevron engrail'd between 
— bags argent, banded and corded or. 

hey are the 13th company, their fupporters 2 
lions crowned or. The motio, Da gloriam Deo. 
They had a hall before the fire in 16663; burt it 


not having been ereéied fince, they now meet at 


Salters Hail, 


Dy’nasty { ajnaftie, F. dynafa, It. Suvassia, Gr.) a fa- 
preme government or authority ; alio acatalogue or lift of the 
names of the feveral kings who have reigned fuccellively. in a 
particular kingdom. ‘ 

Dynasrres, fuperiors, the ancient Romans made two or- 
dersof Gods. The firlt were Dit majorum gentiun, which t 
called the Gods of the firlt order. ‘The fecond were the Dit 
minorum gentium, or Demi-Gods. The Dit majorum gentium 
were 12 innumber, and to them application was made oaly on 
extraordinary occafions ; and the Dit minorunt gentivm were in- 
voked in the affairs of {maller moment. 

Dy wa'sties (with the ancient Egyptians) were a race of de- 
mi-gods, heroes or kings, who governed fucceflively in Evypt 
from Menes the firft, that had the name of Pharacd, which name. 


. was continued to his fucceilors, and ended in the 30th dynalty 


under Ne@anebo, who was vanquifhed by Artaxerxes; 
king of Perfia, 4. M. 3704 and driven into Erdicpia. 
YNDIMENE, one of the names of the godde!s Heffa. 

Dy‘rce? a mournful ditty or jong over the dead, a lauda- 

Di'res § tory fong, ¢. Dirge. 

Dyswsrussla [Svcas$neia, of dvs difficult and atc$nor; 
Gr. fenfe] a defect or diticulry in fenfation, or the iaculry of 
perceiving things by the fentes. 

Dyscinesi‘a [Svcxteneia, of dvs and xirnoss, Gr. motion] 
an inability or ditnculty in moving. 

Dy'scrasy (Suexegcia, of d'd¢ and xpdécis, Gr. conftitu- 
tion] an unequal mixture of elements in the blood or nervous 
juice, or an intemperature when fome humour or quality abounds 
in the body. 

Dysecoy’a [dvenxola, of vg and dxoi, Gr. hearing) hard- 
nefs or dulnefs ot hearing, 

Dyse'nrery [dyfemerie, F. digenteria, Tt. difenteria, Sp. 
Suserrepia, of dus und evreesr a bowel, and fie, Gr. to flow] 
the bloody-flux, a loofene:s with gripings in the belly, voiding 
bloody, corrupt matter ; andeven skinny pieces of the bowels, 
often accompanied with a continual fever and drought. 

Dyseruio'rica (dugeruaitina of Svs and truactexds, 
Gr. cicatrizing) great incurable ulcers, . 

Dysue'’tces [of dvs and tax®, Gr. an ulcer] an ulcer 
that is hard to.cure, 

Diseruroros [of dys and evade, Gr. to cicatrize} an ulcer 
hard to cure. - 

Dy'sis [Sests of Sure, Gr. to fer] the feventh houfe in an 
Altrological fcheme of the heavens. 

Dy'snomy heme of dug and youG,Gr. a law] an ill 
ordering or conitituting of laws. 

Dyso'pts (Sugedia, of dis and ozyk, Gr. odour} fending 
forth an il] or unfavoury {mel] ; ftinking- 

Dysonext'a [Sucopetic, of dvs and beers, Gr, the appes 
tite) adecay or want of appetite, proceeding from an ill difpofi- 
tion or diminifhed aétion of the ttomach. 

Dysparura [Susracia, of dvs and ré3S, Gr. paffion, 
temper) an impatient temper alfo a languishing under fome 
trouble of mind or grievous ditcate. 

Dyspepsia [ Sucwsdia, of Svs and widue of rte] to 
concott, Gr.} a difficulty of digeition or fermenzation in the 
ftomach or guts. 

Dy'sruony [Sucgewie, of Sv¢ and gari, Gr. a voice] a 
difficulty in (peaking, occafioned by an ill ci\polition of the or- 

ans. 
. Dysruort'a [Surgopia. of Sve and gipa, Gr. to bear] an 
impatience in bearing or fuffering afliittions. 

Dysrnoe’a [dvezvola, of dds and rrot of rrtw, Gr, to 
sare difficulty of breathing, hardnels or ftraitnefs of breath > 
purfinets. 

Dystuerareu'ta [Sucdeeawsvra, of Dds and Seerreve, 
Gr to heal) difeafes hard to be cured. 

DystHymt's [ Jerse. of dus and SuuS, Gre the 
mind) an indifpolition in the mind. ; 

Dysrocni’a (Susoyia, of dts and toxiw,Gr] a difficulty 
of bringing forth, or a preternatural birth. 

Dysraicurasis [of Jug and reryiasis Gr.} a continuil 
defluxion of tears from the pricking of hairs in the eye-lids which 
grow under the natural hairs. 

Dysuai’a (Svowpia, of due and Zeer the urine, and sie Gr. 
to flow] a difiiculty of making water, attended witha fealding 


heat. 
Brace [Six]uge, Gr} a fore of publick regilter 
among the ancients of the names of the ma- 


cous, 


Di'prycua 


giltrates among the Heathens, and of bifhops and defunct, &r. 
among the Céri/fians. 
Ee 


E. 


4 

E e Roman; Ea, Ttalick; Ee Engl; Ee Saxon; Ee 
Greek, ate the fifth letters in order of their refpeétive al- 

hanets, 

3 E called e final, is ree and ferves only to lengthen the 

foregoing vowel, and diltinguith feveral Eag/i/b words, as fire, 

fir, fire, fir, Sc. but in foreign words it makes a fyllable, as 

epitome, &c. 

Foreigners reckon it a faule in our alphabet, that the name of 
this lewer only expreffes it's power when long, and that when 
fhort it has a ditferent power, not dillinguifh’d by its name or 
charaéter. And that it fometimes has another power very diffe- 
rent from either the long or fhort one in it's common ufe or ac- 
ceptation, This latter ¢ agrees in power with Fr. ¢. Fesinine, 
and is but feldom us'd except when fhort before r. 

E. is frequently fet for ef, L. as 4. ¢. for id of, that is. 

E numerically, fignifies 250. 

E isa Latin Prepofition us'd in the compofition of English 
words, and fignifies out, of from, &’e. 

Ea, is in Englih an improper Dipththong, in which only the 
¢ is heard, and has 4 diferent powers, as in cat, great, bead, 

art, 

Ea 2 at the endof names, either of perfons or places, is 

Eae§ either from the Saxon ix an ifland, as Rert/ey, &c. or 
from ea, Sex. water, or from leax, Sax. a field. 

Eacu [elc,Sax. elk, Dy, and L. G. or as Caf.ndon will of 
"Ey ac, Gr. which however, as Wachterws obierves is deriv'd 
from the Ce/tie root eato, aff; for, fays he gx alone in Greek 
has no fignification at all; And the fame may be faid of a great 
number of other Greek and Latin words. which if defpoil'd of 
their terminations and compounding particles, would leave a Ce/- 
tick, Gotbick, or Tewtenick roots of no fignification in thofe 
tongues. 

Ean acontraction of eanix, Sax. happy at the beginning 
_of many names, is now contratted to Ed, as Edward, Edmund, 


Edwin. 
Eaps'tmMan? [velman, Sax, Edelman, Dw. and G.] a 
AbpzE'LMAN nobleman. 


Ea‘pem, the fame, of the feminine gender, as_/emper eadem, 
always the fame, L 

Ea‘cer [car, C. Brit, eazon, Sax. acer, L. aigre, F. 
agro, It. and Sp. ] tharp, four, tart; alfo carnelt, vehement, 
fharp fect. 

¢ Ea’cer, the current, tide, or fwift courle of a river. 

Eacearty, earneitly, vehemently. 

Ea’eraness [eaxonnerpe, Sax.] tartnefs, fharpnefs in tate; 
alfo carneitnefs, vehemence, being fharp fer, & 

Ea‘oxe [oigl, F. agile, Sp. aguia, Port, aguila, It. and 
L.] is faid to be the moft fwiit, molt ftrong, molt laborious, 
mult generous, moft bold, and more able to endure the molt 
fharp cold than any other bird; and for thefe reafuns, both the 
ancicats and moderns have made it an emblem of Maje/fy. 

F.a Gus, hasa long hook'd beak; yellow, fealy legs; thick 
eroo.ed talons, and afhort tail. Its plumage is chefnut, brown, 
ruddy and white. Its beak black at the tips and in the middle 
blue ¢ tho’ in tome yellow, 

And being accounted one of the moft noble bearings in ar- 
morv, isnot to be given by kings of armsto any, but thofe who 
far excecd others in bravery, generofity, and other good qua- 


lities. 

An Encore difplaye? [in Heraldry] fignifies an eagle with two 
heads, and the Imperial Eagle has been fo reprefented ever fince 
the Roman empire was divided into the eallern and weftern. 

An Eacis Expanded [in Heraldry] i. e. with its wings and 
tail {pread abroad, commonly called a ipread eagle, is fo repre- 
fented, becaule that is the natural pofture of the bird, when it 
faces the fun to recover its vigour, 

An Eacts dijplayd, denotes her induftrious exercife, and 
[Hierog/yph:eally} fignifies a man of attion, who is always em- 
ploy’d in fome important affair. 

The Eacve is a noble bird, and [Hieroz/phicaliy] reprefen- 
teda brave difpofition, that contemned the difficulties of the 
world, and the dilgraces of fortune, and alfo an underftanding 
employ'd in the fearch of fublime myfterics. 

An Encre [Hierog/sphically) allo reprefented profperity, ma- 
jefty and liberaliy. Munfer Goa that the eagle freely gives of 
its prey to the birds that come round about it, when it has caught 
any thing, L. 

Eacue's Stone, a ftone faid to be found in an eagle's nett. 

Encrert [aigleste, F.) ayoung or {mall eagle. The eagle 
is faid to prove his eaglets in the brightnefs of the fun ; if they 
Shut their cye-lids, fhe difowns them, 

Eacues catrh no Flicg, 


Vid. Bunting. 


EA 


4n Eacte holding thunderbolts under the fun, with the In? 
feription Uni servic, is an emblem of loyalty. 

Ae Eacre flying againit the wind, is an emblem of ftead- 
fallnefs. 

Bate [Eak, Sax,] eternity, for ever, 

Ea‘toerman [ealpenman, Sax.) the fame among the Saxons 
as earl was with the Danes, and next in dignity to Ernenine, 
gv, Selden, 

Eauno’rpa [alhonva, Sax.) the privilege of aflizing and fel- 


ag, 
o Ean [eacnian, Sax. to conceive ] to bring forth 
young, fpoken of a ewe or female hheep. 

Ear fags Sax, ort, Dan, sure, Da, ohir, G. oreille, F. 
oreccbia, It ereja, Sp. erefba, Port. auris,L.] the initrument 
or organ of hearing in an animal body 5 alfo the handle of ieve- 
ral forts of veilels for liquors, &e, 

cave Ears and a fport Cungue. 

L. Aadi multa, doguere tempeficva. The Germ, fay 3 Bore 
alles, lerne biel, fage wenig. ( Hear all, learn much, and 
fpcak lictle.) ‘To hear, fee, and fay little, is a fign of prudence. 

Jn at one Ear, and our at r other. 

Te. Dentro da on orecebia tS fuore dail’ altray The Ie. fay 
likewife, Havere orrecebie di mercante, (To have a merchant's 
or trade’s-tman’s ears.) That is for the fake of his intereft not to 
give heed, or be affronted at every reflection or unjult obferva~ 
tion of his cuitomer. 

He can't hear on that Ear. 

The G. fay: Gr hat nur etn rechtes Olr. (He has but 
one right ear.) or, Et hat Keine OQhren Basn. (He has no ears 
or inclination] to it, ‘That is, to what is propos'dto him, or 

fir'd of him, 

Ear [ar,eDax. debe, G.] a blade of corn. 

To Ear, to foot out ears, fpoken of corn. 

Ear Brisk (ipoken of a Horje] is when he carries his ears 
pointed forward. 

To Ear? [of capian. Sex. prob. of arare, L.} to till, 

To Are plough, or fallow the ground. . 

Ea'nanre? [arabile,It. arabilis, L.] fit to be ploughed, 

A’raBLe § Ore. 

Ea‘rine [in a Seip) is that pirt of the bolt-rope which is 
left open in the form of a ring at the four corners of the fail. 

Eaxinc Time, the time of harvett. 

Earinc Jct eapian, Sax.) a gathering of ears of corn. 

Ear [ Eopl, Sux. Grorla, Dan. of eor, honour, and 
ethel, noble, Sx.) a title of nobility between a marquils anda 
vilcount, and isa title more ancient with us than thofe either of 
dukes or marquifles, and the firft carl. created in Enxgiand was 
Hugh de Pufaz, earl of of Northumberland, by K. Richard I. 
Seiden however icems to think itwas in ule in the time of the 
Saxons: This dignity of Earl (fays he Titles of Hononr P. Il 
Ch. V. p. 501.) was attributed to the fame perfons that before bad 
the dignity of ExLDormeEN 3 and Eaupenman (which now is 
written ApEeRMaNn) was transferr'd to divers others of lefs 
mete, which remain frequent among us to this day. And this ap- 
plication of the word Earw, began in the latter age of the 
SAXxONs, 

Earu's Coronet, has no flowers raifed above the PR 
circle like that of a duke or marquifs, but only \ex** 
points rifing, and a pearl on each of them. tre 
the figure. 

Peston [eoploom, Sax.] the dignity and jurifdition of 
an car 

Ea‘niy [zplic. of ep, Sax. before, aarle, Dan. foon be 
times, forward. 

Earty f0 go tO ted, and EARLY to rife, 
Makes a Ban healthy, wealthp and wife. 

A lefion to lazy people, which one would think every confi- 
derate perfcn thould follow: And indeed if three fuch valuable 
confiderations won't induce a man to it, nothing will. Long 
lyers in bed have however a faying (tho’a filly one) which they 
are = to return in excufe, 

Thep who are eaxry up, and habe no Bulinefs; habe 
either an if wed, an ill Mute, or an ill Confrience. The 
Germ, fay; DBergen Stunde bringr Gold in Bunde. (The 
Morning Hour brings Gold in it’s Mouth. 

The earRLy Bird catches the worm. Or, 
The Cow that's firft up, gets the fh of the Dew. 
Thele two proverbs are leffons of diligence and induftry. 
Earty fow, earty mow, 
The fooner a man {ets about a bufinels, the fooner he reaps 


the benefit of it. 
@t EARLY | pera that will be a © horn. 

The inclinations and tendencies of children are foon to be dif- 
cover'd, and confequently eafy to be provided for or againtt, if 
attempted with an earneft and iteady mind. The L. fay; Pro- 
tinus apporet, qui arbores frugifera future, ; 

Ea‘rutness [of xn, Sax. before now J foonnefs in time. 


To olga Leapnian, capnan, or xpnian, Sax. arnon, en 
4 
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Lafeoten derives of aervuds, Gr. as he does likewile 
yey fe tea J to get oF obtain by labour, as hire, allo to 
have compaiien 

K.a'xnesr, money advanced to compieat or affure a verbal 
bargain, and bind the parties to the performance thereof. 

Eaxsest, [eopnept, Sax] eager, vehement, indultrious, 
diligent s allo important, weighty. 

Earxesrty, engerly, vehemently, Ge 

Eakxwstntss [ eopmeptaeyye, Sex.) vehement or frong 
dcfire or endeavour. 

Farina, rennet to turn milk into cheele-curds. 

Eaawstxe [eapnung, Sax.} compaiiion. 

Fanst, formerly, Jr/tom 

Eantu [Eopth, Sax. or Eapth, acrde, Dy. ede, G. jors 
den, Daw. erda Text atrtha, Gord, Terre, Fr. Terra, Lat. 
Ti, Gr. YN. Hed.) the opinion of the ancients concerning the 
figure of the earth, was very different from what is now believ- 
ed; fume held it to be a large hollow vedlel; others that it was 
aa immenie plain, fupported with pillars like a table. And thefe 
opinions were fo itiilly maintain'd by fome of the fachers ( parti- 
cularly LePantivs and dugi/fin) and fo firmly believed, even 
for more than 600 years atter Chrilt, that pope Gregory excom- 
municated and depoled Virgilius, bithop of Strasturg. for affert- 
ing the Awtipodes. Aud many of the philofophers beliew'd it to 
be acone or high mountain, by which they accounted for the 
difappearance of the fun at night. But the moderns have difca- 
vered the body of the earth and water to be a globe, which may 
be prov'd-by thefe plain and undeniable arguments. 

1. It plainly appears that che carth is globular from the eclip‘es 
of the moon; for the fhadow of the carth being always round, 
the earth that is the body that intercepts the beams of the fun, 
and is the undifputed caule of fuch eclipfe, muit of neceflity be 
of a round form. ° 

2. The nearer any perfon approaches to either of the polcs, 
the ftars nearelt to the pole are the more elevated from the hori- 
zon towards the zenith; and on the contrary, the farther a per- 
fon moves from the poles, the fame fara feem to withdraw trom 
him till they quite dilappear. Again, they rife and {et fooner to 
one that travels to the £a/?, then they do to one that travels to 
the W’e/?; .intomuch, that if a perfon thould {pend a whole year 
in going round the earth to the Za/?, he would gain a ; 
whereas on the contrary in joornying the fame weitward, he 
would Jofea day. And this is s¢tually feen between the Portu- 
guefe in Mueao'an ifland of the fouth of Céina, and the Spaniards 
in the Pdilippine lands; the funday of the sips being the 
faturday of the Spaniards 3 occafioned by the one's failing thither 
ealtward, and the other weflward; for the Portugueye failing 
from Eurspe to the Eu/toIndies, and thence to Macao; and the 
Spaniard: palling weltward from Europe to America, and thence 
to the Philippine iflands, between them both, they have travel- 
Jed round the earth. 

3. That the world is round, is demonftrated by the voyages 
that have been made quite round it; for if a fhip fetting out from 
England and failing continually weftward, fhall at laft come to 
the Eaf-Indies, and fo home to England again, it isa plain de- 
monilration it isa globe and not a flat, a cube, acone, or any 
other form. And thefe navigations have of late years been fre- 
quently made, which puts the matter out of all doubt. 

Eartu with sa sae is the laft of the five chymical princi- 
ples, or that part of bodies that moft anfwers to what they call 
Caput mort or mortuum that remains behind in the furnace, and 
Farsi capable of being railed by diltillation, nor diffolved by 

ution. 

New Eantu [with Gardeners] that which never ferved to the 
nourifhment of any plant lying three foot deep, or as far as there 
is any real earth; or elfe earth which has beer: of a long time built 
upon, tho’ it had borne before ; or earth of a fandy, loamy nature, 
where cattle have been fed for a long time. 

Eqaatu isa fofhi body, neither diffoluble by fire, water or air, 
infipid and untranfparent; more fulible than ftone, fill friabe 
and containing maf a thare of fatnefs. 

Fallow Exata [of eonth and _— Sax. a field) earth left 
unplough'd, to recover and gain heart. 

Earts (as an Evement) is reprefented in painting and fculp- 
ture, by a woman fitting, holding in herright hand the terref- 
trial globe, and in her lett a Cornucopiz, fill'd with frait. 

Eanrn [as a Deity with the Ancients] was reprefented by 
the Goddels Cydele. 


ToEanrru (eonthigan, Sax.] to go into a hole, as a bad- 
ger or fox doth. 


Eaatu-Net [eonth-hnut, Sax.) a certain root both in fhape 
and tatle like a nut. . 
Ea‘arnen [of eonthen, Sax.) made of earth. 


Ea’atunry 
Tc arece ged eonthxelicneyye, Sax.J earthly quality. 


minding earthly a eonth and zeminde, Sax.) the mind, 


Ea’‘atuine [with G . P 
grees, plants, aS “knee is the covering the roots of 


Eaartine [with Hunters) is the lodging of a badger. 


EA 


Ea’eTirquake [ofeopth, earth, and cpacian, Sax. to quake] 
a violent fhock or concuflion of the earth, or fome parts of it; 
cauled by fire or bot vapours pent up in the bowels or hollow 
partsof it, which force a paflage, and frequently produce dread. 
ful efiects, as the deltruttion of whole cities, the {wallowing 
up, or overturning of mountains, Ge. 

Natsraljis, fome of them, alcribe Earthzuakes to water, o- 
thers to fire, and all of them with fome reafon. Nay, . 

1. The earth ive}! may be the caufe of its own fhaking, when 
the roots or balis of fome large mais being diflelved or wore a- 
way by a fluid underneath, it finks into the fame, and by its 
weight caules a tremor, produces a noile, and frequently an in- 
undation of water. 

2. The fubterraneous tvaters may occafion earthquakes by their 
cutting out new couries, 6c, or the water being heated or rari- 
fy'd by the fubterraneous fires, may emit fumes, blalis, & +. and 
may caule great concuflions. 

3. The air may be the caufe of earthguakes; for the air 
being a collection of fumes and vapours railed from the earth and 
water, if it be pent up in too narrow wvijcera of the earth, either 
the fubterranauus heat, or its own native one rarifying and ex- 
panding it, the force wherewith it endeavours to efcape, may 
caule a fhaking of the earth. 

4. Fire isa principal caule of earthguakes, both as it produces 
the fubterrancous air or vapours before mentioned; and as this 
aura, ait or {pirit, from the diferent matter and compofition of 
which, fulphur, bitumen, and other inflammable matters do a- 
rife, takes irc, by cither Jome other fire it meets withal, or from 
its collifion againit hard bodies, or by its being intermixed with 
other fluids; by which means buriling out into a larger compais, 
the ipace becomes too narow for it, and fo prefling againit it on 
all fides, it caules a faking of the contiguous parts, till having 
made itfelf a paflage, it fpreads itfelf in a eos/cama. 

There being much fu!phur and bitumen, and fuch like com 
buftible matter in many places of the bowels of the carth, it is 
no hard matter to imagine how it fhould inkindle, which tho’ it 
may be done feveral ways, I fhall intlance but in ove. Since 
the earth contains fuch diticrent matters in it, it may be eafily i- 
magined that there are caverns in fome places, which are filed 
with no other matter but grofs airs, and fulphureous or bitumi- 
nous vapours, and it may fo happen that a Hint Shall drop from 
the arch of the cavern to another fine below, and ftrike nre out 
of it, which fhall either enflame the vapour, or the fulphureous 
and bituminous matter thereabouts, which when they have once 
taken fire, oi it in very long, and communicate it to other 
bodies of the like nature, and when thefe get vent, they burit 
out in very violent eruptions, as has been feen in raa, Vejzvia 
ws, and other places. 

But when it fo happens, that in vaft caverns the vapours and 
thicker matter take fire all at once, the air in fuch a motion can- 
not rarify and difperfe, but it mull give a fudden concufficn to 
the upper part of the caverns, and muke all the ground above it 
to tremble, and caufe an earthquake; and the deeper the mine 
lies, and the larger the quantity of matter is, which takes fire at 
onc time, the more violent and extenfive is the earthquake, 

But if the cavern happens to be near the furface of the earth, 
there are many times eruptions of fire that confume the bowels of 
it, fo that the ground finks in; and where the opening is wide 
enough, treesand houfes are {wallow’d up in it, as it happened - 
in Jamaica in the year 1692. 

And this is not bare conjecture, but is confirmed by experience, 
for the great eruptions of the famous burning mountains are al- 
ways attended with an carchquake in the neighbourhood, as they 
in Naples and the places thereabouts have experienced. 

Ba‘atuy feanthig, Sax.) confiiting or made of earth, of the 
nature of earth. 


Eartuy Triplicity [with Ajfro/.] the figns Taurus, Pirge, 
and Capricorn. 

Ea‘rtucy [eanthlic, Sex.] of or pertaining to the earth. 

Ea‘awic eanpiass Sax.) an infedt. 

Ease [aise, F. eath, Sax. of otivm, L. Menag.] reft, free- 
dom from pain, &&"¢. labour of body or trouble of mind, 

To Ease [of sijz, F.) to give or caule eale or reit; alfo to 
flacken or let loofe. 


To Ease the Helm [Sea Phrafe) is to let the fhip bear to fall to 
the leeward. 


Pi East @ Ship, is to flacken the fhrowds when they are toe 


Ease the Bow Line? [Sea Terms] fignify to let them morg 
Ease the Sheet $ eg 1 fenify 


Ea’sex [with Painters] awooden frame on which they place 
their cloth to be painted. 
Easen Pieces (with Pajrters) are fach fmall pieces either 
aits or landskips, as are painted on the painter's eafel (which 
is a frame, on which the ftrained canvas is placed) fo called in di- 
ftinétion from thofe + a piétures that are drawn on the walls 
or ceilings of rooms, &¢. 
EasEMENT ff aife, F.) aneafing; allo a refrefhment. 
Eassment [in Low) a fervice which one neighbour has of 
another 
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another by charter or prefeription, without profit, a3 a fink, a 
pafluge thro’ nis ground or the like. : 

Easement [aijeoent, F.) a privy or houle of office. 

Easixy, without didiculty, 

Ea‘siness fof aie, B ea'e, and theterm weji] ficititys 
fo joft or mild qualisy or temper. 

Easr (espe, Sax. ofte, Dan. off, Du. and G. ¢?, F. ofe, 
Port.J that quarter of the earth where the fun rics. 

; GWjen the Giinv is in rhe Ease, 
° Z's netrher good for Man nor Bat, 

I fuppofe becaufe the calt wind is generally pretty fharp, as 
coming off che continent. It being coammonty obferv'd that mid- 
land countries of the fame laticude are colder thin maritime, and 
continents than ilinds. 

The East was reprefented by the ancients as a comely youth, 
with golden locks, to reprefenr the fun-beams, a fplendid Rar 
over his head; in afcarlet robe, adorned with pearls and pre+ 
cious itones, to denote that thole riches come from the calt. On 
his zone or girdle were feen the 3 ligns, dries, Leo and Sagite 
tarius; in his right all forts of Rowers, which at the appearance 
of the fun-beams begin to open, in his left hand a tmoaking 
cenfer, to denote that fect odours and perfumes are brought 
from thofe parts. 

Ea’seae (Eopecp, or Eayene or Optne, Sex, a god wor- 
fhipped by the, Sixers, and in honour of whom ticrifces were 
ofttred about that time of the year. Ditern, G. which as well 
as the Suxem name, feemsrather to be deriv'd from the Fu/?, 
our Saviour rifing at the time of the fun's rifing from the £4/f.) 
among chriltians it is a folemn feltival appointed to be oblerved 
in commemoration of the refurrettion of our Lord and Saviour 
Chritt. : orer 

Easter Offerings, money paid to the parifh prieit at Efer. 

Ea‘stertines, people who lived eaflerly of England, elpe- 
cially merchants of the Hans towns in Germany, whence Ea- 
freriing money, that which we commonly call Sreréimg or cur- 
rent money, from a certain coin King Richard I. cauled to be 
flamped in thole parts, and which was in great ellcem for its 

rity, 

Easy [of aif, F. eap or epe.Sex.] at eale, contented; alfo 
ready, mid, Ge, 

To Eat, irr. F, 
O. and. G. eifra, 


al- 


4 eatin, wean or etan, Sux. eten, Du. 
G._] to feed. 


Ear 2 Irr. dep. (xt, Sex. ead, Dan.) did eat. 
ATE 

Eat [érr. Part, P.] have eat or eaten. 
Eaten 


To Ear (orrecsl!) one's coords. : 

Eat Beate mith rhe ing, and Cherries with the Seggar. 
Becaule peale are belt when they are young and dear 5 but chere 
ries when they are ripe and cheap, 

Bou can'r ear pour Cake and habe pour Cake, 
Spoken to thofe who repine at the lofs of any thing they have 
had the enjoyment of. 
Ear at Bleafure, drink bp W-afure. 

The Fr. fay : Pain tant qu'il dari (bread as long as It lalls ) Vin 
a Mefure. and fo likewile the Ztafians: Pan mentre dura, ma 
Vin @ evifura, The meaning is, that excels in eating is not fo pre- 
judicial as in drinking. It don’t indeed immediately deprive a man 
of his underilanding, and lay him under fo many pre!ent incon- 
veniencies; but the confequence of an overloaden flomach are 
“often as bad in the end. 

An Ear-see, afimall infect that feeds on bees, 

Ea’raace, [ of eavan, Sax. to eat, and ad/e } that may be 
eaten. 

Eau, is a Triphthong but little ufed, and_ has the power of 
fhort and long w, as in Beaty, &c. But in Beaw it retains its 
original found. of 

aves, (eaux, F, or of ca, Sux, water] the edges of the tiling 
of an houfe. : 

Eaves [with Architedts} a flat, fquare member of a cornice, 

Eaves Dropper, one who clindeitinely littens under the caves, 
at the windows, doors, &¢. of a houfe, to hear the private af- 
fairs of a family, in order to caule animofities among neighbours 5 
@ tale bearer, a pick-thank. ; 

Raves Catch [ in Archieefure) a thick, fexher-edg'd board, 
mailed round the edge of a houfe, for the lowermoft tiles, Mates, 
&c. to reft upon. : 

Eun [ebba Sax. ebbr, Dan. ebbe, Dy. and G] the going 
out of the tide, which is diflinguifhed into feveral degrees, as 
Neg Ebb, balf Ebb, three qnarters E64, and fow or dead 

ater. 

Eun [ in a fgwrative Sen/e ] is ufed to fignify the lowelt pitch 
of fortune or condition in the world. 

€verp Flow hath it’s Ens. 


The viciitudes of fortune are aptly compared to floods and ebbs — 


—— downs) according tothe Latin proverb; Varia funt 
hus 1005. 

To Eus [ebber, Dan. ebben, Du. and G.] to flow back as the 
fea docs. 


* 


EB 


. Ervema‘rtvs (of f3fcuae, Gr.Ja weel'smen, an offers 
in cathedral churches, apruinted to overfes the perfor nace of 
divine lervice, for his week, 

E'nen Trees an Iedian tree that hat neither letves nor fruits 

JE nexus (COIN, Hed.) the cken-tsee, amt dntiae and 4s 
Sevoprim tree that bears neither leaves nar fruit; the wood of ad 
Which (culi'd Ebony) is as black atisr, and very hard, and tu 
heavy, thar the leait Mip of it will tink in water. 

Fees Mo'rn i [ ebene-mont, Sex.) downright mur- 

Eneremu'rper § der, 

Eer‘ontres [19 called of one Eisx their ringleader] here- 
ticks who deny'd the divinity of our Sevivur, and sejetted all 
the gofpels, but chat of St, Maré. . 

Enr'scus, the herb Marf mallows. 

E’sowist, [ ebexsjle, F. ebéayta, It.) a worker in Ebuny 
wood. 

E’sony [ chere, FL ebams, tt. and Sp. of Acdenuor, Le of 
NAN, fed | a fort of bhick woud of the Ebany-trees 

Rortery [etrieta, It. eérietzs, L.) druntennels. 

Fertosiry (-érieftas, Loy drunkennels. 

To Esu'tutare [eoviiare, Lb} to bubble out, 

Fau’terigexey, an ebuilition, a boiling or bybbling up, 

Esun.i'rion [F. ebodlizione, le. eduticion, Sp. of ebsilities 
L.} any inward violent motion of rhe parts of a fluid, cauled by 
the Reaggling of pirticles of diferent quatitics. 

Keutie rion [with CéymiFr) the great ftrnzzling or effere 
velcence, which aracsfrom the mixture of an acid and alkalizate 









liquor. 
E’sutum? [ with Botani?s] the herb Wall-wort, Danes 
FE’sutus § wort, or Dwerf-elder; 2. 


E’sur, ivory, L. 

Enu’RNEAN [eburneus, L.] of ivory. : 

Esriceape (in Morfemenbip) isa check of a bridle, whiclt 
is given to the harle by a jerk of one rein, when he refuies to 
turn, ~ 

Ec, is an infeparable Greet prepofition. 

Ecarrece’ [in Herafirs) fignifics quorterly, F. 

Ecavrssa’pe [with Horsemen) fignities a jerk of the cw 
yeffon, F. 

E’cpasis [fx3eeus, Gr.) a poine out, an event. 

Ecnasts [with Roctorietans) isa figure, calles JMere Mor, 

Eceoit'a é : 

Ecnout'’na © facilitate delivery to women ta hore labours 

Ecaora’pes \ alfo thofe that caufe akertion, L. 

Eccatia’riicxs [seeecugrene, of sxaadaige, to purge 
out, Gr.] purging mevrcines. 

Eccacnt’sta, a bath of hot water in which the patient fits. 

Eccentricn @ [¢excwzecntsy Gr } that has not the fame 

Eccenrricat§ centre. 

Ecce vomo, # ¢. behold the man [with Painters] a name 
given a painting, wherein our Saviour is reprefented in a pur- 
ple robe with a crown of thorns on his head, anda reed ia his 
hand 5 fuch as he was prelented belore Pilate by the ‘Feres, 

Eccentricn Cireies [with djfronemers] are fach circles 
that have not the fame centre, of which kind ieveral orbits were 
invented by the anticats to jolve the appearance of the heavenly 
bodies. 

Eccestrick Egyctica [in the Ofd A2rensmy) is the fame 
with the Profhapherefis, and is equal to the dillerence of the 
fun’s or planet's real or apparent places, counted on an arch of the 
ecliptick. \ 

Eccentri'ctry fof tx and xéerpS, Gr.] the diflance of 
the centres of the eccentrick circles from one another. 

Eccentrreiry (in the Prolzmaick Afircnows;) ia that part 
of the Linea epiidwre, which lies between the centie of “he earthy 
and the eccentrick. #, ¢ that circle which the fun i: copp..dto 
move in about ourearth, and which hath not the e:rt! oly 
for its centre. 

Eccentricity Simple or Strgle [in the Nese Pi tcal 
Affronsmy) is the diflance between the centre of the Eés.-1and 
the Forws, or between the fun and the centre of the cocen’ che 

Eecentarciry Doxtle, is the diftance between 1) foe, of 
navel points in the Lvfipyis, and is equal to nvice the firgle elee- 
tricity. 

Eccentaick Equation fin the O/d sffremouy) is am arz"s 
made by a line drawn fiom te centre of the earth, and another 
drawn from the centre of the Eccentrith. to the body or plice 
of any planet. ; . 

Eccenraicn Plice of a Planet [Aifron.] is that very point 
of the orbit where the circle of inclination coming from the 
place of a planetin its orbit, falls with right angles. 

E’ccno, See Erbe, 

Eceny’Mama [ixgtuopues Gr] a chymical extraét. 

Eceny’moma? [sextueoss, of tx and spuyol, juices, Gr.J 

Bee ucnne an appearance of marks or {pots in the skin, 
proceeding from extravafated blood. . 

Eceuy'Mosis [éxxtuoris of ax rar yupyer, Gr. humours} 
a difeale of the eye, wherein the blood extravalated by — 

Ww. 


. 


[of exSaarm, to calt our,Gr.) medicines that 


EC 


Blow or contufion upon the arrival between the cutis and the Mcfh 
Or mufcles, flops there without any appearance of a wound, 

Eccraircismenr [ecelairciffement, F.) expoitulation. 

Eecte'sta (txxansiz, Gr] achurch or afiembly of people 
met together toworlhip God; alfo the place fet apart for that 
utc. 

Ecctrstm fralptura fin fome O/2 Records) fignified a feulp- 
ture or image of a church madeof metal, and kept as facred as a 
relique, L. 

Reciestans [in Church Hifery] upon any mifunderltand- 
ing between the emperors and the dignified clergy and others of 
the Chrittian church, the adherents tothe emperor, called thole 
who ftuck to the interefts and privileges of the church Eerég/iani, 
i. ¢. High-church-men. 

Eccne starncu (2velofarcha, L. “Exnanginp ys, Gr.) the 
suler or head of a church. 

Ecevesta’s ricus? (/Ecclefiatigue, F. Ecclefiafte, Te Ee- 

Ecciesta‘'sres ’ clefifles, Le Exnanoiasi¢, Gre i ts 
the preacher) the title of one of the books in holy fcripture, 
faid to be written by So/smon. 

Eccvesia’srican [ecelefiafigque, P. ecclefaftico, tt. and Sp. 
ecelercficws, Le ixxancsacinds, Gr.) of or pertaining to the 
church. 

Eccuesta'’sticatry [ ecclefiafiguement, F, ] according to 
the manner of the church. 

An Ecevasia’sricn [eceleitigue, Fe ecclefiaftico, Ut. ecele- 
fiaticc, Sp.) a church-man, or clergy-man. 

Ecevesia’sricus, an apocryphal {cripture, written by Fe/ut 
the fon of Srrach. 

Eccutsis (dxxassis of ixxaive, Gr. to turn from] a difloca- 
tion or luxation of the joints of an animal body. 

Ecco [in Mujieé Boots) the repetition of fome part of a fong 
of tune in a very low or folt manner, in imitation of a real or na- 
turaleccho. 

Eccopn’ (xxern of tzx5a7Tw, to cut off, Gr.) a cutting off. 

Eccors — Swrgeons) a cutting off any member or part of 
the body ; alfoa dividing of a fiefhy part, and cutting off that 
which is gangreen’d, canker'd or the likes alfo an amputation 
of an excreicences allio a kind of fraéture or {olution of the con- 
tinuity of the skull, by a fimple incifion. 

Eccopro’ricks [ ecceprotica, L.  txxowgstind, Gr. ] medi- 
dines of a lenitive or affwaging quality. 

Eccaimocri’ricks [ Eecrimecritica, L.] figns for making 
a judgment of diltempers, from particular excretions or dil- 
charges of humours 

E’crtsts [éxeezss, Gr.) a fecretion of the excrements in an 
animal body. 

E’cpicus (fxd *,Gr,] an attorney or profior of a corpo- 
ration; a recorder, Ciei/ Law, 

Ecaare’ (with Horfemex] a horfe gotten between a ftallion 
anda mare of a different breed, and different couniries F, 

Echarrs’ [in Guanery] as to batter en echarpe, lignifies to 
batter obliquely or fideways, F. 

Ecut pston [with Borari?s] the herb vipers grafs, L. 

To Evue, to encreafe, add or help out. 

Ecut'nate Seeds [with Botamij?s) are fach feeds of plants 
as are prickly and rough. 

Ecuina'tus [with Betaniftr) prickly, as when the feed vef- 
fel is fer round with prickles, like a hedge hog, as the feeds of a 
fort of medica are, which are therefore by feeds-men called 
hedge-hogs. 

Ecuina’tum [with Botaniffs] prickly trefoil, that is, the 
trefoil with prickly feed, Z. 

Ecuinomeoca’cias [with Botanijts] the Indiam plant cal- 
led Melocardweus, Le 

EcutnorutHatat'a [of ¢yiv a fea hedge-hog, and ég- 
Saauia a diferle in the eyesf an imperfection of the eyes, 
when the eye-lids are fet with hairs, as the Ecdizws is with 
prickles. 

Ecut’sus, an hedze-hog or urchin, ZL. 

Ecuixus [in Botany] the prickly head or cover of the feed, 
on the top of any plant, fo cailed of its likenefs to a hedge-hoge 

Ecuisus (in Arebitedure) a member or ornament taking its 
name from the rouchnels of its carving, refembling the prickly 
rind of a cheinut] firit placed on the top of the Jonick capital 3 
but now uled in cornices of the Jonick, Corinthian and Compo- 
Jite Orders, confiting of anchors, darts, and ovals or eggs, 
carved. The fime that the Eng/io call Quarter Round, the 
French Ove, and the Italians Ovolo. 

'citon? [with Beton.) the plant called viper's buglo&s, 
varae lle herb ae aaa L. e 
Ecntqvetre’ (in Heraldry] checky, which fee, LZ. 
F'cutres [of byag, a viper, Gr] a precious ftone, of a dark- 

ih green colour, fomewhat refembling a vipers allo an herb, a 

kind of clivers, 
Ecwo [erhs, p, ecer, Ite 

the relounding of the voice, 


Becwo (with Arcditedis) is applic’ to certain kinds of vaults 


eco, Sp. echo, Le Hy, Gr] 
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and arches moft commonly of elliptical or parabolical figures, uf- 
ed to redouble founds, and produce artificial ecéset. 

Single Ecno, is that which returns the voice but once. 

Tonical Ecno, an echo which will not return the voice, but 
when modulated into ome peculiar mufical note. * 

Polyyllabical Ecuo, an echo that returns many fyllables, 
words and fentences, 

Ecno, a nymph {according to the Ports) who was never feen 
by any eye, whomPan the god of fhepherds fell in love with. and 
who (as Ovid feigns) pined away with griet, by reafon tha? Nur. 
cifas, wih whom fhe was deeply in love, contemned her; and 
was afterwards turned into a flower, retaining nothing, except 
only her voice. 

Manifeld Econo an Echo which returns fyilables and 

Tastologial Eco words, the fame oftentimes repeated. 

Ecuo [in Portry} a kind of compofition wherein the lit 
words or fy lables of each verte contain fome meaning, which bee 
ing repeated apart. aniwers to fome queition or other matter 
contained in the verfe, as in Legends Cicerome - ome di}, an Ait. 

Ecuu'tcus Versus, a verfe which returns the lait ly lable like 
an echo, as erate melis fis, L. 

Ecuo metre (of Hy found, and uiteoy meafure] a (cale 
or rule divided on it, which ferves to meafure the duration or 
length of founds, and to find their intervals and ratio's, 

Ecunus[in Mujict Bests] the fame as edhe, 

Eciatrei sstment, a making clear, an explanation or un- 
folding F. ; 

Biveue [exrriyus of x and Atixw, Gr. to lick] » 
_ Ecur'ema§ tinéture or lohock, a kind of medicine to be 
licked or fucked ins being a liquid compofition, thicker than a 
fyrup, but thinner than an cle¢tuary, L. 

Ecve'cerics [of exatye, Gr. to chule) ancient philofophers 
who without attaching themlelves to any particular fect, took 
What they judg'd good and folid from each. 

Ecur'rse (F. Sp, and Port. e¢/iji, It. of eelipffs, L. ixAcse 

ts Of nxatiwew, Gr. to fail) a failing of light in the fun or 
moon, 

Central Ecur'pse of the moon [with Afronomers} is when not 
only the entire body of the moon is covered by the thadow; but 
alfo the center of the moon pafles through the centre of that 
circle, which is made by a plane cutting the cone of the earth's 
fhadow at right angles with the axis, or with that line, which 
jpins the centres of the fun and the earth. . 

4 Partial Ecuipse is when either of thofe noble lights, the 
fun or moon, are darkned only in part. : 

Tita! Ecutrss, is when they are eclipfed or darkned wholly 
although the eclipfe of the fun is not pruperly univerial, but ig 
varied fo a3 to be either greater or leifer, according to the di- 
verlity of the climate. 

Lunar Ecurps: , is the taking of the fan's light from the moon, 
occafioned by the interpofition of the body of the carth between 
the moon and the fun, 

_ Solar Eowipst, is when it happens, that we are depriv'd of 
light by the interpofition or coming in of the moon's body be. 
tween it and Gur fight. 

To Ecus psx [ecéipticare, L. eclipfer, P. ecliffaré, Ite tclips 
Jar, Sp] to derken, to obicure. to drown or furpafs, 

Ecxa rsis [with Péyician,) a failing of the tpirits, a fainte 
ay, hd fwooning aways a qualm. L. 

_ Ecurpsis (exaentss, Gr.) a figure in grammar, when a word 
is Wanting In a fentence. 

Ecur'rrick [ecliptique, P. eclittica, It. ecliptica, Sp. ecliptis 
cus, L. xr findy, of exacixnw, Gr. to leave] a great circle 
of the (phere, fuppofed to be drawn through the middle of the 
Zodiack, and to called becaule the eclipfes of the fun and moon 
always happen under it. For the fun in his yearly courfe never 
departs from this line, as all the other planets do more or lefs. 

The Ectiprice [inthe New 4?romory) is that path or way 
amidft the fix'd ftars, that theear:h appears to defcrize to an eye, 
fuppoled to be placedin the fun, as in its yearly motion it runs 
round the fun from We? to Ea/?, and if this circle be divided 
into 12 equal parts, they will be the 12 figns, exch of which fs 
diltinguithed by fome conilellation or clutler of Nars. 

Ecroca‘aius, a learned man, who has made abundance of 
extracts from authors. 

E’crocve [F. egiga, Tt. ecloga, Sp. ecloga, L, 
Gr. i.¢. a choice piece} a kind of palloral compofition, 
in fhepherds are introduced converfing together. 

EctyPep [clypone, Szx.J called. 

E’cuysts [exaugvs, Gr.] a looling, releafing, diffolving. 

Ectysts [with Phyiciem) is when the flrength of the pa- 
tient is a‘little decayed, proceeding from a want of fuficient 
warmth and {pirits in the bady. 

Ecourn’ [with Herjemea} liftening, a pace or motion. A 
horfe is faid to be eroute, when he rides well upon the hand and, 
heels, compactly put upon his haunches, and hears or littens tq. 
the heels or {purs, and continues duly balanced, between the 
heels, without throwing out to cither fide, F. 

Ecrua sis [txpdgus, Gr-] a plain declaration or interpreta 
tion of a thing, Ecruo'ngugy 


ixrcyi, 
Where. 
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Reruo’nema [xgarnue, Gr.) a rhetorical figure, a break- 
ing outof the voice, with fome interjectional particle. 

Ecrno’nests [éxgevngss, Gr.) an exclamation. 

Eeruo'Nesis i Réetorick] a figure by which the erator 
exprefies the vehement tran{port of his own mind, and excites 
the affcctions of thofe to whom he fpeaks. 

Ecrso'xa [with Arcditedis] the line or diftance bettveen the 
extremity of a member or moulding, and the naked of a columa 
or other part it projects from. Ja 

Ecrura‘cricks [txeeantixd of txopdscw, Gr. to open) 
medicines proper for opening obiiruttions and fLoppages. 

E'ceuraxis (5pee5es, Gr.) a removing or taking away of 
obflructions. 

Ecruy’sesis [ixgeongss, Gr.) a breathing thick, or fetch- 
ing the breath thick. 
ig, mee {with Surgeons] any proeefs or knob that is 
joined with, or adheres to a bone. ; 

Ecruy’sis (ix¢uess of txece, to grow out, Gr.) a rifing or 
fpringing up; a budding or fprouting forth, - 

Ecrrysis (in #vctomy) that part where the guts take rife 
from the lower orifice of the Romach or pylorus. 

Ecrr’'esma [iavitgue, Gr] a juice preiled out, or the re- 
maining dregs of any thing that is {queezed. . 

Ecptesma [in Surgery) a fracture of the feull, wherein the 
broken parts pre's upon the meninges of skin of the brain. 

Ecrivesaus [ txrvecues,Gr. ] a ftraining, wringing or 
fqueezing out, L. : 

FKerrsmus [with Ocv/i?i ] a very great protuberance or 
bunching out of the eyes. . 

E’crtexits (257anEs¢, Gr.) aftonifhment, conflernation, 
great fright; a dittraction of mind proceeding from fome outward 
difurbance. 

Ecrneuma’tosts [ txrrivyerorss, Gr. ] the faculty of 
breathing out. ; ; 

epics [sx-rven, of sx and wriw, Gr. to breathe) a difli- 
culty of breathing. 

E’crroma [ ixvleua, Gr.) a being out of joint, as the 
bones. 

E'crtosis [Exa]ooss, of 2n and wia]a to fall, Gr.) a fal- 
ling or flipping down. oo |. 

Ecry'cTica [ txvuxjiad, Gr. ] medicines of a thickening 
quality. 

Ecry’esma [tawcicua, Gr.] the fame as Empye/ina, 

Ecai'rumus [ot ¢5 and desduds, Gr. number) a pulle that 
obferves no method or order. 

Ecsa'ncoma [xcdpnaua, of ex from, and oat, fich, 
Gr.] the growing of flefh in any part. . 

Ecstacy? [exta/e, F. effaji, It. extafi, Sp. ec/Pafis, L. tx- 

E’xtacy § sacs, Gr.) properly fignities the removal of a 
thing from the fate in which it was, to another; a {woon or 
traniport of mind, Z. 

Ecsta'tican? [extatigue, F. efatico, It  exffaticus, L.} 

Ecsta’tice § cusedlexts, Gr.) of or pertaining to extaly. 

Ecra’sts (2x tees, Gr.) an extenfion or flretching out, 

Ecrasis [with Grammarians] a figure whereby a fliort fylla- 
ble is extended or made long. 

Ecrun imma [sxSaiuua, Gr.] an ulceration that proceeds 
from a violent preflure on the furfuce of the skin. 

Ec'runipsis (éxdan}ers, Gr.) a prefling, queezing or dah. 
ing out. : ; 

Ecruty’psis [with Grammarians] the cutting off a vowel 
orconfonant, elpecially the letter ( #) in Latin or Greek veric, 
at the end of a word, when the next word begins with a vowel, 
or (4) as div incido for divwit incido, Ba'dou tye for Bu’ Aruce 

ee 
? Ecruy’mara (2x30mera, Gr,] certain pimples or breakings 
out in the skin 5 as the {mall pox, meailes, Ge, 

Ecrny’Mos!s [2n3vyeoss, Gr.) a difturbance and fwelling 
of the blood 3 alfo fprightlinels or chearfeinefs of mind. 

Ectituo'tica [carsaitexe, Gr) medicines which con- 
fume callous parts and proud flefh, pull out hairs, &'¢. 

Ecrome [sztoui, Gr.) the cutting off any thing, limb or 
part of the body. : ; ; 

Ecraare.oca’stros [ dxtegwthopdcese Of cutearin Qe 
monitrous and yasilp, Gr.. the belly] one who has a monilrous 
prominent helly. 2s ; 

Ecrao’pium (Sutporiv of cxzpiaa, Gr. to turn down] a 
difeafe of the eves, confilting ina fore of inveriion of the lower 
eye tid, that hinders it from covering that part of the eye. 

E'ernosts [iatpages of dxte7poraw, Gr. to render abortive] 
an abortion. 

Ectyto'riexs [se7uaermd, of 2x and ruaGy, Gr. callus] 
yemedics proper to confume and eat off callus’s, warts and other 
excretcences found on whe flefhi. 

E’eryre (satura, Gr.) an image or picture made accord- 
ing to the patterns a copy taken from the original. 

Ecu'aig, a covert place for the lodging or houfing of hor- 
fer, F. 
Ecu’sson [in Meraliry) a litile or an inefcutcheon, L. 
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Ecze’sata [ix2iuere, Gr} fiery, red and barning pim: 
ples, which are painiul, but do not ran with matter, L. 

Ep [ev, Sax. cde, Dy. ett, G.]} the termination of the ims 
perfect tenfe, and participles pallve, in the Zag/jé scgular 
verbs active, 

Evx'cious fedix,L.] given to eat much, ravenous. 

Eva‘ctousxess, great eating. 

Evactry [educitas, L.) much or greedy eating 

E’ppiss [eoirc, Sux.) the latter pallure or prais which comes 

after mowing or reaping. 
* E’poy (of eo again, and ea, Sx. weter ] is the running 
back of the water at any place, contrary to the tide or flream, 
and fo falling back into the tide or cusrent agains occationed 
by fome aor land, or point jutting out. 

Epox Tide, the fameas eddy; a turning rownd in a flrexm. 

Epiy Water (Sea Term) is that water that falls back as it 
were on the rudder of afhip under fil; the dead water, 

Eopy Wind (Seé Term) is a wind checi'd by the fail, by 
mountain, reach, or any other thing that makes it recoil or ture 
back again: : 

Eor'xtaten [edertatas, L.] made or become toothless. 

E’per (even, Sux.) an hedge 

Ever-saccue [eoep-byeche, Sax.) the trefpals of hedge 
breaking. ; 

Eoce [eez, Sex. acies, L.] the tharp cutting part of any 
Weapon ; alio the brink, hem, skirt, or corner ot a thing. 

Fall back, full Encoe. 
* That is, at all advensures, let the confequence be what it with 
This proverb is chielly us'd by hardy, daring villains, or incon- 
fiderate perfons, who are refolutely Lent epon mifchict. 
Chrre's no fooling with Koce Tools, 

Tt is not good to meddle with dangesous things, or perfons 
who are too powerlul for us. 

To Fvae, to make an edge or border to any thing. 

To Evce in with a Ship (Sca Ter} is taid of a chafe that is 
making up to it. 

Epcine, narrow Jace. 

Evacess (eeglep, Sax.) without an edge. 

E’pistencss [of edidilis, Le and xe/i) capablencts of being 
eaten. 

E’pisre [edibilis, L.] eatable, that may be eaten, good to 
eat. 

E’picr [edit, F, editts, It. edito, Sp. edi@um, L.] a pro- 
clamation, a publick ordinance or decree; alfo a letter of com 
mand from a prince or ftate. 

Epirica‘rion (F. edificaciin, Sp. edificazione, It. of edi» 
Sicatio, L.] an edifying, building up or improving in Gith &e. 
alfo inltruction, 

E'pirice [edificium, L.) a building or honfe, 

ToE piry [edifier, F. edificare, It. edificar, Sp. of edifi« 
cart, L.] to build up in faiths to inflruét, to improve in godli« 
linefss good manners, &'e. 

E’pite [among the Romans) an officer appointed to overiee 
the buildings publick and private. 

Epirion (F. tdizione, It. edicisn, Sp. of editia, L.J a fet- 
ting forth or publihhings alfo the printing, publication or put- 
ting forth a book. 

Fpttor, the publither of abook, &'c: L. g 

ToE'pucare [educar, Sp. educare, It. and L.] to bring or 
train up, to inilruct. 

Epuca’tion [F. educazione, It. educaciin, Sp. of educatis, 
L.] inftruction, nurture, the bringing up and breeding of chil- 
dren and youth. 

Enuca tion was reprefented by the ancients in painting and 
fculpture, as a beautiful woman at full age, with turgid breaits 
flowing, to fhew that education ought to be candid and commu- 
nicative ; a ray fhining upon her, to denote that the grace of 
God is above all things neceflary ; a book in her lap, out of 
which a child is readings in her right hand a rod, to fignify cor- 
rection is fometimes requilite; and with her left hand directing 
the growth of a tender plant ticd to a pale to keep it Mreight. 

To Epu'ce [educere, L.] to bring forth, to lead out. 

To Epvu’tcorate [in Chymifry]| to make fwveet, to fiveeten, 
to purge any thing of its falts Ge. by repeated wathings in cold 
water. 

Epvu’tta [among the Roman: ] a goddefs who give the in- 
fants meat. 

Epuccora’tton, the wafhing of things that are calcined, 
or burnt to powder from their falisto make them feet. L, 

Evutcoration [with Aperhecartes) the fweetening medici- 
na! compofitions with fugar, hony and tyrups, L. 

The diphthong e¢, is generally long, and has the found ac- 
cording to the name of the fingle ¢. 

Eet [el, Sax. dal, G. dal, Swv.}.a fith well known, 

fo dapan Erx. at the Cal, 
That is, to begin a thing atthe wrong end. The Fr. fay: 
Brider joa Cheval par fa Queue, to bridle a hore by the tail. 
He holds an Few bp rhe Tail. 
That is, he has to do with a My, flippery fellow, and will have 
4D enough 


EF 
enowgh todo tobind him, fo that he don't find a hole to creep 


out a. L. Aveuidlam tenet cauda. 

Ext dsct'é [ypoken of Horfes} fach as have black lifts along 
their backs. 

Few debts [Old Stat.) a fry or brood of cels. 

Eet vanes 

Ee pout, a young eel, 

E't x, foreven, V. even. 

E’ex now, jult now. 

E’veaare [effaditis. L.] that may be expreffed or uttered. 

: E’rraucaness { effadilis, L. and me/i] capablenels of being 
poken. 

To Erra'ce [effacer, F.] to deface, to race out, to deftroy. 

Erra ®e, fe Heraldry) a bealt reared on his hinder-legs, 

EFFRAYE ; as tho it were trighted or irritated, F 

To Eves'cr [ effc@um, L. effeduer, F. effedtuare. Ie. ofe- 
twar, Sp] to periorm, to bring to pafs, to put in execution, 

Ereuce (eget, PF. efferte, Ie. efeto S effcdum, L.) any thing 
made, procured or brought to pais; alfo intent defign perform- 
ance, fucceis; alfo the coniequence, end, iflues alto the chief 

intof a matter 

Erre’er (Hiersg/sphically} to reprefent ar evil effect out of a 
pood caule well deligned, the Egyptians ufed to put a bird called 
doit, anda balilisk togethers becaule they were of opinion, that 
ahafitisk often proceeded from the egg of an Jéis, And there- 
fore they were wont to break all thofe eggs, wherever they found 
them, leit they fhould encreafe the number of thole vencmous 
ferpents. 

Errecrs, the goods of a merchant, tradefman, &e. 

Eerects of the Hand (in Horjemanjbip) are the aids or mo- 
tions of the hand, which ferve to conduét the horle, which are 
4, i. ¢. four ways of uling the bridle, efz. to pufh a horie for- 
wards, to give him head or hold him in, and to turn the hand 
either to the right or left. . 

Erré crions [with Geonetricians] fometimes fignifies con- 
firuétions or the forming of propofitions; and fometimes the 
p-cblems or pragtices s which when they may be deduced from 
or tounded on fome geometrical propofitions, are called the Geo- 
metrical Effr@ions thereto pertaining. 

Evers crive [efedtif, F. fettion, It. effeBivo, Sp. of effee- 
tiows, L.] bringing to effect, real, 

Errt'crive.y, effectually, in effect, really. 

Erre'ctiven ss [of effectious, L. and me/i) effective quality. 

Erre‘cress, of no effect. 

Erre‘cror, the author, contriver or performer of a thing, Z. 

Erre’etrix, fhe thar effets or does a thing, L, 

Erre‘ctuan [effedvalis. L.) which neceiiarily produces its 
effect; forcible, powerful, 

Erre'cTuatty, forcibly, powerfully, to the pe ieee 

Erre'‘ctuaness [of effectwalis, L, and we/s] efficiency, the 
being thoroughly accomplithed. 

oErre‘ctuare [ef7awer, F. effettware, It. efetudr, Sp.} 

to accomplith, to do a thing thoroughly. 
Errevvonte’ [in French Heraldry] a term 
geet ufed by Co/wméiere for a lion rampant in the po- 
oN CR | ture of itanding, but that the two fore paws 
‘ ‘| are together of an equal height, and the hinder 
feet allo clofe together, like a dog leaping, as 
they do in the true rampant; asin the efcut- 

cheon. 

Erre’MInacy 2 ([feminatezza lt. effeeminatio of fa 

Errr'MinaTengss § ina, L, awoman] a womanifh foft- 
nefs, tendernefs. nicenefs, &c. 

Erve’mMinate (effemné, P. deg sek efeminade, Sp. of 
effaminatus, L.) womanlike, tender, delicate, nice. 

To EvrremMinate [effeminer, F effeminare, It. tfeminar, Sp. 
effaminatum, L.] to make or render womanish or wanton; to 
foften by volupruoufnels. : 

ErremtNaTELy, ina woman-like manner, alfo wantonly, 

Errera’tion, a moking'wild, Ly 

Errearve'scence @ [efervejcence, F. effervefcerza, It. of 

Errinve scENCcY $ efferveicentia, L )] a bailing over, a 
growing very hors alioa fudden tran{port of anger or rage. 

Frrcrvescence @ [with Pyficlons) an inward motion of 

Errervescency § perticles of different natures and quali- 
ties tending to fudden deitruction, 

Errervescence [with Chyrniffs] a — degree of mo- 
tion and ftruggling of the fmail parts of a liquor, than is meant 
by fermentation, fo that it implies a violent fermentation or 
bubbling ap with fome degree of heat, and is ufually the term 
for the eifett, of pouring an acid liquor upon an alkalizate one. 

Errerve'scence {in Phyfcks) is not applied to any ebulli- 
tions OF motions produced by fire: but only to thofe that refule 
from the mixture of bodies of different natures, or at leaft an 
agitation of parts refembling an ebullition or boiling produced 


by fire. 
L.} growing very hot, boiling 
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Errers [(efetas,L.) worn out of heart or ftrength for pro. 
one fruit. 
rFica‘crous [efieace, F. and It. ‘eficdz, Sp. 
that can do or lh much. a eee) 


Errica city [+ficace, F. efficacta, It. eficdcia, Sp. of 
Errica'ciousness @ cficacitas, L } ability, operation, torce, 
E'rricacy virtue, h. 


Errica‘crousty, with efficacy or fuccefs. 

Erri crence [eficientia, L.] the power or faculty to 

Erri’ciency doa thing. 

ees NTNESS Tr, and ; 

. Erri’crunt (F. eficiente, It. and Sp, effciens, L ] producin 

its sani compli se llsiiag to pats. JP . 
EricientT Caufe [in Logick) is the caufe that immediar 

—— the effedt. eo woud 
quivocal Erricienr Canfe, as the fan lucing a fror, &r, 

Moral Erricient tae the bre igen Red caule a 
War, a murder, &'¢, 

Natural Erriciunt Caufe, is that which not only aéts 
without precept in oppofition to artificial ; but alfo from withia 
and according to its own inclination, in oppofition to violent, as 
fire aéts when it warms. 

Phyfical Evricint Cause, asa horfe which produces a horfe: 

Spontaneous Epricient Caufe, as a dog eating, 

Unmerrja! Evvicient Cau/e, which in various circumfan- 
ces rroduces various effects, as God and the /un. 

Unioocal Evricisnt Caufe, which produces an effeét like it 
felf, asa hor.e begets a horie. 

Erri‘ccents (im srithmetick] the numbers given for an 
Operation of multiplication, i.e. multiplicand and mzitipiier. 

Errrcrion, anexprelling or repreleming, a fathioning, L. 

To Erri'ctate [efigiare, L.) to draw one’s picture. 

Erricta’rion, a fathioning, L- 

Erri‘cues [efigie, F. and It. efigie, Sp. of effzies, LJa 
Portrait figure or reprefentation of a perfon to the life. 

Erricy, the ftamp or impreffion of a coin, reprelenting the 
prince's head, who caufed it to be ftruck, 

Errcacita’Tion, an carneft defiring, Z. 

Erria’tion, a belching or breaking of wind, Z. 

ret fot effisrefcere L.] a blowing out asa 

FFLORESCENCY lower; a {pringing greatly ; wi 
Sicians, the increaie of a dileale. iiciaelata Soa: 4 

E'rrtuence (effiventia L.} an efflux, a blowing or 

Ere.u enteess § running out. 

Erriu'viums [eftvoiz, L.) are fuch finall particles as are 
continually flowing out of al:mott all mixed bodies; the number 
of which, is vaitly great, thele are called Corpaycu/ar Effiuvia's, 
and in many bodies in the extreme fubtilty and finenefs of them 
are tranfcendently remarkable; as being abie for a long time to- 
— to produce fenfible effeéts without any apparent or the 

ealt contiderable diminution of the bulk or weight of the body 
which fends them forth. 

Erriu’vium (with afta Hag in an efpecial manner 
taken for vapours which pafs thro’ the pores or inienfible holes 
of the skin, ZL 

Erriu’x [effexws, L.] the fame as effluence. 

Erriu'xion, a flowing out, the fame as effuxus. and is moft 
ered applied to women, when they bring forth an imperfect 

rth. 

E rrort, a ftrong endeavour, a great training, a forcible ate 
tempt, F 

lerra’ctor [Common Law] a burglar, a houfe-breaker. 
who breaks open doors or walls co fleal, £. ‘ . 

Evrro'xrenry [effromerie, FP. of effroms, LL.) impude 
brazen-facedneis, AS ites boldnefs. rm) ae = 

Erroxma‘tton, 2 being formed or made out of fome matter, 

Everu’tounce [effulgentia, L.] a thining out. 

Erru'ioent | ¢ffe/gess, L.) fhining out. 

Erru'taipo [<fwigedas, L.) bright, thining, clear, 

To Erru'sp [effuadere, .] to pour out. 

Erru‘sen [+jfuws, L ) poured our, 

Erru'sion (F  effijone, It. ofisfidn, Sp. of effufie, L.) a 
pouring out, {pilling or thedding. 

Erru sion (with Chymijfs) the pouring out a liquor by in- 
clination or ftooping the velel on one fide, when the matter or 
fettlings by its weight is fallen to the bottom of it. 

Erru’sto sa Ncu!wNis (i. ¢ thedding of blood] a fine or 
penalty impofed by the ancient Bag/ifé Jaws for blvodihed and 
murder, which the king granted to many lords of manours, ZL. 

Errutrrious [ effutsstivs, L. ] rathly, foolifily, uttered 
blabbed. ; 

er [evere, Sax.) a little venemous creature refemblin 
— ata J cake 
Frsoons [eftpona, Sax.] ever and anon, often, prefent!y. 

E. G. abbreviations of the Latin words, exempli pia i é. 
for example, 

Ecermtina’tion, a budding or fpringing forth, Z. 

Pa igs xs [with Floris) {pring-tulips, or thole which blow 


To 
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To Rost fegefur, L.] to difcharge, thruft or throw out. 


Ecestion, au evacuation of the excrement or going to 
ftool ; alfa the difcharging of meat digelted through the Py/o- 
ris into the reit of the entrails, L. 

Ece'svvous? [ege/Pacfus, L.) very poor and needy. 

EegsTuo'se spurfitar, Le) se 

Eersvuo'siry [ege?uaitas, L.) extreme poverty. 

AnEsce [ex fog eg, and acg, Daw. aegge, Sv.) the fetus 
or production ot fowls, infetts, Ge. 

yt ig derp hard to fhabe an Eco. 

That is, where nothing is, nothing can be had: Or, accord- 
ing toanutaer proverb ; Where amothing is to be bad, the King 
maj) looje bis Right. 
. Gn Ece and to Sed. . 

F. Muigre chére, (poor Fare) The L. fays Xenocratis Ca- 
feolas, Gr» ZevonegeTs Tuptov. Erajm. Lefions of temperance. 
: Co leave a A: Ecc. 

Thot is, to have always a referve to come again, 

gorry Bird mult hat.b her own Ecc. 

F. vias avez fait la faute, il faut quevous fa beaviex. (You 
hove cowmt'ed the fault, you muft drink it.) L. Ta se bee ine 
pri di, tome vamme oF exe tendim, 

Cow's Bac, a kind of Bezoar, frequently found in the fto- 

ten vf a cow. 
‘oo ewe on [egger. Dax. eggia, Sx.) to provoke, ftir up, 
; or pur forwards, : 

iu. stmeors [in Late) cattle taken in to graze, or to be fed 
atv. mech per week or month. : 

L Guanvine [eg/antier, F. a wild rofe] fweet briar, a fhrub. 

Kou’ ity [of ego, L. 1) the being or ellence of I or my felf. 

Ecori'z1NG, the frequent ufing the pronoun I, in converfa- 
tio ; alo afluming too much toa perfon’s felf. 

Eco'’rism, whata man fays of himlelf. This fault in conver- 
fation is as ridiculous as itiscommon; but when accompany'd 
by aformal ap louy. as, Tho J fay it, whe foould not fay it, and 
get [maf (or will fay it, if it be faid, and the like, it ie § 
much hegitensthe folly of it. OF fuch people the prove 
fays: Ter Trumpeter is dead, that is, they are oblig'd to found 
their own praife. The L. fay; De te alit narrent, proprio for- 
éejeit in Ore, 

Gloria; fi taceas, plus tibj laudis erit, Or, 

Omuibus invifa of folide jaartia Lingue, 

Dam de te dogueris, gloria nulia tua of, 

Ecat’cious [egregio, lt. egregivs. L. #. ¢. chofen out of 
the flock) choice, excellent, rare, fingular; alfo notorious or 
manitelt. 

Ecre'ciousty, excellently, rarely, alfo notorioufly. 

Eore crousness, choicenefs, rarenels, remarkablenefs, 

E cress [-grejfus and egrejio, L.] a going forth, as to 

Ecression § wave cere/s and regre/s. 

Eore ssio [with Rbetericians) a hgure, when the fame found 
or words is twice repeated in feveral or in the fame fentence, in 
an inverted order; as, 

Nec fine jole fuo lux, nec fine luce fud fol. 

E’crer. a tow! with red legs of the heron kind. 

E cairupe [egrituds, L.) ficknels. 

E’outsce (in Heraldry} asa Cro/s Eguifce, is acrofs that is 
like two angics at the ends cut off, fo as to terminate in points, 
yet not like the Cras Fitchées fee Aiguifee. 

Ecy‘prian. a nativeor inhabitant of Egypt; alfoa gyply. 

Ecy'prian Thera, a thrub the fame os Acacta, 

Ecr‘prians [ in ovr Statutes ] a counterfeit kind of 
roguzs, and their doxies or whores, being Engdifh or Weld 
pe-pic, who diguife themfelves in odd and uncouth hibits 
{mearing their faces and bodies, and framing to themfelves an un- 
known, canting language, wander up and down the country ; and 
under the pretence of telling fortunes and curing difeafes, &’¢. 
abufe the ignorant common people, tricking them of their money, 
and live by that together, with filching; pilfering, ftealing, €9c, 

Ei is an improper diphthong, which, tho’ not us‘d in very 
many words, has feveral very different powers, as in /eize, feign, 
beight (better hight) either, forfeit, &e. 

Eva [eia, Sax] an ifland, eit or ait. 

Ejacuca tion [F. of ejaculatio, L. a cafting forth or dart- 
ing alar off) a fhort prayer poured forth from the bottom of the 
heart, with fervent devotion. 

. Eyacuca’rion [in Péyich} the a&t of emitting the femen. 

Eyacutation [in Pyretechny) ghe expullion of a ball, bullet 
orbomb, outofa musket, cannon, mortar &c. 

Eja’cunatory [¢jacwlatoire, F. ejaculatsrizs, L ) cjacula- 
tive or pertaining to ejaculation. 

Fyacutarory Vegels [Anatomy] certain vellels which ferve 
“to difcharge the jermen in the aét of copulation. 

Lo Eys'cr [eje@um, fup. of ejicere, L.) to cat or throw 
‘out. 

Eye'cra (O/d Records] a woman ravifhed or deflowered; or 
cat forth from the virtuous, 

Kyrcra’rion, a calling or throwing out, ZL. 

Ejys crion, a calling or throwing out, L. 
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Ejection [in a Medicina! Senic} the fame as egeftion or the 
difcharging digefted meat into the entrails. 

Ejecrio’ne cufledia [in Late] a writ lying properly againt 
ome that cafts a guardian out from any lands, whiltt the heir is 
under age, L. 

Ejections firma [in Law] a writ'which lies for the leffee 
for a term of years, who is calt out before his texm is expired, 
either by the leflor or a ftranger L. : 

Ejecti’rious [ejedtitévs. L,} ealt out. 

Eyectum (Old Rec. }jetfon or wreck of goods thrown out of 
a hhip. 

Etcur [eiht, Sex.) a plantation of ofters and willows in a 
little ifland in a river. 

Ercnr [eahva, or eaht, Sax atht, Dy. and G. otte, Dan 
a - otto, It. ocho, Sp. cute, Port. offo, L. of txtw, Gr.) 

Eicur ror i. e, eight leav'd, Sy/oanus Margam gives as 
the difference of the eighth branch of a fimily. 

E1oureen [eahteryne, Sax ] XVIII. 18. 

E:cury feahtoth, Sax ] VIfIth, 8th. 

Er cury [cavatig. Sax. buitante, F. ottanta, It. ocbenta Sp. 
outenta, Port. abtsig, G.] LXXX. go. 

ElcuTrotL fn Heraldry) grals bearing 8 leaves. 

E1’one (Fr. Late] the ck elt or firlt. born. 

Eixe‘cia, (Fr. Law) elderthip. 

Er'nunancey ["Espnvegyie of éupirm peace, and dpxa do- 
minion]a peaceable government. 

Etspnoe ['Esoavonh of isoaxviw, Gr. breathing] refpiration 
the oppofite to + ose : 

Evamt' [in Muck) the fixth afcending note of each feptena- 
ry in the fcale. 

Er’ruer (oththen, or egthen, Sax.) or, alfo, any one. 

Ejuta‘rion, a yelling, a howling, a wailing, L. 

Ejura‘ror, a certain wild beaft called a crier, which makes 
a noife like the crying of a young child. 

Ejura’tTion, a renouncing or refignation by oath, L. 

Exe [eac, Sax. ok, Dan, votk. De. and L. G. auch, H, 
G. auk, Goth.) alfo, likewife, befides, 

To Exe (prob. of wacan, Sax. to encreale, aukan, Goth. 
which Junius derives of dukew, Gr.) to make larger, by adding 
another piece. 

All Exes (de/ps) faid the wren when fhe pitt into the tra. 

Or, many littles make a mickle, or much. 

Ex is an infeparable Greeé prepofition. 

Eta "ae of Eleva, L. litt up) the highef note in the fcale 
of mufick. 

To Exva’sorate [elaboratum, L.] to take pains, to work ex- 
quilitely. 

Era‘sorate [ elavorate, It. elaboratus, L.] done with 
_ and exattnels; wrought and compofed perfeftly and curi« 
oufly. 

Evasoratety, with much piins and exaétnels, 

Evasora‘tion, the working or performing any thing with 
pains and exaétnefs, L. 

Eva’soratony [elaboratérium, L.] a laboratory, a chy- 
mill's work-houfe 

Eve's (caaie Gr.] the olive, the fruit, L. 

E:.mo'Mewt [éaaueas, Gr.}a kind of fat gum that drops 
from olive trees, 

Et xo'ruy Lon [gaasigu?acy, Gr.] the herb mercury. 

Lmosa’CCHARUM [of fAuo, oil, and Zdxyaee, Gr. fu- 
gar}an cil, whole parts are feparated by fugar embodied with 
a drops of dillilled oil, to render it more eafy to be fwallow - 
od: ; 

Eva'ncutp [elangvidus, L.) faint, weak 

ELarnano timum [with Botani?s) wild or mountain parfley 

Evarnene’Lium [édegnoa @7, Gr. fo called from the fa- 
crifices then offered to the goddels Diana, ftiled tragnSbacs, i. 
¢. fkig-fhooter ] a month of the Grecians anfwering to our Febru. 
ary, L. 

Evaruono’scon [taagoCisxer, Gr.] the plant wild parfnip 
or carrot, L 

Evarxeno'sra [of taagnCiaos, Gr. i. ¢. the hantrefs) fealts 
conlecrated to Diana, in the month Elapbebolion or Feéraary, 
wherein a cake made in form of adcer was offered to her. The 
inflitution of the feltival was upon this occafion. The The/fudi- 
aus having reduc'd the inhabitants of Péocis to the lat extremity, 
and they dildaining to fubmit to them, Daipbantas propofed that 
a valt pile of combultible matter fhould be erected, upon which 
they should place their wives, children, and all their riches; and 
in cafe they were defeated, fet albun fire together, that nothing 
might come into the hands of their enemies. ‘The women being 
fummoned to a publick aflembly, this was propos'd to them, at 
Which being met ina full body, — immediately gave their u- 
Nanimous content, applauding Daipbantus, and decreeing him a 
crown for his noble contrivance. They afterwards engaged their 
enemy with great fury and refolution, and entirely defeated them. 

Era‘pipaten [e/apidatus. L,] cleared of Stones. 
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To Exa’pse [ela*/uee, L,] to fide away eafily. 

Fiaripa rion. a clearing a place from ftones, L. 

Eva‘rston, a fliding out or away. L. 

To Exva’queate [edagueatum, L.Jto dilintangle, to fet free 
from a fnare. 

Etaquera'Tion, difentangling, difentanglement. 

Evarciriox, a free befowing, L. 

Evasri’ctry (elufticiné, F. ebafficitd, Tt. efsPicitas, L of 
Exa’srickness § eascuxis of traci, Gr.) the clallicity, the 
{pringinels of bodies, a power to return to its firlt place or condi- 
tion, asa flick that is forcibly kent. ‘This quality is very remar- 
Kable in the air, when it is compreffed, it endeavours with a very 
great force to recover or reflore it felf to its former ftate. 


Eva’stTick clafigae, Fe etaftico Ve. of efa/ficus, L. ace 
Eta’sticat§ sixzs, Gr.) that pertains to clalticity, or that 


*recoils with a kind of {pring or force. 

Eua'’sricx Bzdy, is one, which being prefled, yields for a 
while to the force, yet can afterwards recover its former fate by 
its own natural power. 

Eua'sricn £ady, is that which by being frock or flretched 
has its figure altered; but endeavours by its own force to refume 
the fame; or it isa {pringy body, which when comprefs'd con- 
dens'd and the like, makes an efort to fet itlelf at liberty, and to 
repel the bedy, that conflrsined it; fuch is a ford blade, a bow, 
&'e, which are eafily beats but prelently retarn to their former 
Rgure and extenfion, 

Natural Evastiex Bodies, the principal are air, fpunges, the 
branches of trees, wool, cotton, feathers, ée. 

Artificial Ruast tex Bodies, are fteel bows, {word blades, &e. 

Per feélly Eva’stica., a body is faid to be fo, when with the 
fame force as that which prefs'd upon it { though for a while it 
*yiclded to the Mroke) it picerant recovers its former place. 
And in this fenfe, an elaftick bady is diltinguithed from a foft bo- 
dys #. ¢ one that being pre(i'd yields to the itroke, lofes its for- 
mer figure, and cannot recover it again. 

Evastick Forse [with Pbilo/c “edb is the force of a {pring 
When bent, and endeavouring to unbend it lf again. 

Exva’stice Ferce[with Phyician:] is underttood to be the 
endeavour of elaitic: or {pringy particles, when comprefs'd or 
crowded ina little room, to (pread and roll themlelves out a- 
gain. And thence they frequently ufe the term to fignifie fuch 
an explofion of the animal fpirits, as is frequent in cramps or 
convulfions. 

Eva'ra [iadze, Gr.] a kind of fir-tree; alfo a date tree. L. 

Evatt Sane L ] puffed up, tran{ported, lofty, proud, 

Eva’trp $ aughty. 

To Eva‘re (elatuut, of eferre, L.] to lift up, to exalt. 

Ena‘rraists, aname which Mr. Boyle gives to thofe per- 
fons who hold the dottrine of Evsteriwst 

Evari'rivua (2a¢]ictar, Gro) the elaflicity or fpringy fa- 
culty of the air. 

Evaterius (in Medicine) the jrice of wild cucumbers made 
np intoa thick confilences alfa any medicine that purges and 
Joofens the belly. 

Exa’rion, a lifting up, haughtinels, pride, ZL. 

Evati'xc [idetivn, Gr.) female flucllin, running buck- 

seat, an herb, 2, 
ab ree (:aztizns, Gr.) a kind of blood-ftone, L, 

Exvarra tion, a barking out, L, 

Evaxa’t ON, an unlooling, LZ. 

Ex‘sotcx [elboxa, Sux. an elbow) a fentence or verie of a 
rude or ruffling quality, as it were hunching or puhing with 
the elbow. 

E’:now [elboxa, Sex. eliebogr, Dx, elenbogen, G.] a part 
or joint in the middle of the arm. 

To Errow ONE. 

Ty (eake one’s Lxnows, to play at dice. . : 

Ecaow-fther, a gamefter, or tharper that lives by gaming. 

Evcrsa‘eira, a leét of Hereticks in the third century, who 
rejecicd all che epittles of St. Pasi, and held that Chriit had ap- 

cared from time to time under divers bodies, that there were 2 
Chritts, the one in heaven, and the other on the earth, and that 
the holy {pirit was his fitter. 

oS oat {ellapn, or loan Sux-] the elder-tree 

" LDE 

Expeasuip feloon, Sux.) more aged, or farther in years. 

E.ocr Rettalion, that battalion which was firil raifed and has 
the poit of honour according to its tanding. ; 

Eocene Ojscers, thofe whofe commitlions bear the earlicit 
date. 

Evpersuir [of wloep, Sux. and peip) the dignity of an el, 
der. : 

Evtcampa’ne, (envla campana, L.] the herb otherwife cal- 
led horfe-heal, good for the Jungs. 

: gals {cletso, It. elécto, Sp. of e/eétus, L.J] chofen, appo- 
quted. 

Exe'er [with Calvinitirad Divine:} the cleéted faints, the 
faithful, fuch a3 are choien and appointed by God to inherit 

evgriaiting glory. 
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To Exe'ct [elire, F. eleggire, It. elegir, Sp. elefam, fap. 
of eligere, L.Jto chonfe, 

Eve‘crion, [F. e/exisne, It. eleciin. Sp. of ele#io, L.) a 
choice made of any thing or perfon, whereby it is preferred to 
fome other, Le 

The ancients reprefented eleétion by a venerable dame, advan- 
e'din years, to denote that experience alone can enable a perfor 
to make achoice, a golden chain hanging about her neck. wich 
a heart pendant to it, to fignity couniels on one fide of hera 
ferpent as the emblem of wiidcm; and on the other a flourifhing 
oak-tree, as a fymbol of virtue, being firm, deep reoted and 
verdant; pointing at the tree with one hand, and holding in the 
othera label, in which the words oirtwtem eligo (my choice is 
determin'd for virtue.) 

Evecriox [in Law) is when a perfon is left to his own tree- 
will, to take or do cither one thing or another, which he pleates, 

Erection [in Tbeslogy] the choice which God of his good 
pleafure makes of angels or men for the defigns of mercy and 
grace. 

Evection [in Pharmacy] is that part of it, that teaches how 
to chule fimple medicaments, drugs, &r, and to diitinguith the 
goud from the bad, 

Exections [in A?rclegy] are in certain times ar opportuni- 
ties pitch’d upon, according to altrological obfervations, as the 
molt fit tor the undertaking any particular bufine(s or enterprize. 

Evection dy e/ert, a writ granted out of Chancery, for the 
choice of aclerk, appointed to take and draw up ftatuies mer- 
chant. 

Eve’crive [eleif, F, elettiva, Ve. elefivs, Sp. of elefious, 
L,} that is done by or depends upon election or choice. 

Eve’cror [elecFeur, F. elettore, It. eletir, Sp. of elefor, LJ 
achuler, L, 

Eve'crors [of the Empire of Germany] certain princes who 
have aright to chufe the emperor, according to the ordinance or 
decree made for that purpofe by the emperor Charles 1V, 

Eve'crorat, [F. ¢/ettorale, It,] of or pertaining to eleAorss 

Eve'cronat Crown [in Heraldry] the electors of the Empire 
of Germany wear a fcarlet cap turn'’d up with ermine, clofed 
with a demicircle of gold, all covered with pearls; on the top is 
a globe with a crofs all of gold. 

Eve‘ctorate [elefeorat, F. elettorate, It. of eleétoratus L.J 
the dignity or territories of an clector in the Empire of Germany, 

Exe’croress [clefrice, F. elettrice, It.] an cleétor’s wile, 

Eve’crrica [with PAyfcians] drawing medicines, L. 

Eve’cTrick, pertaining to electricity. 

Eve‘ctaicatness [of nAtx]por, Gr. amber.) attractive qua- 
ity: 

‘Exeerai'city [of fatxTpor, Gr. amber.) electric force, is 
that power or property, whereby amber, jet, fealing wax, a. 
gate and molt kinds of precious ftones, attract ftraws, paper and 
other light bodies to themfelves. 

Evectri’rerous [elefrifer, L.] bearing or producing am- 
ber. 

Evectua’aium Tberiacam, a fort of cordial for weak and 
confumptive horfes, L- . 

Eve’cruary [elefuasire, F. elettwario, It. detudris, Sp. of 
Eleétuariue, 1.) a medicinal compofition made of feveral ingre- 
dients, with fyrup or honey, to the confiitence of a conferve. 

Enectrua’ry of Keres, a compofition made of the grains 
of kermes, juniper berries, bay-berries, and other ingredients. 

EvEeMosyNa caruccarum [in antient cuftoms) a penny 
which King Etbeldred ordered to be paid for every plough in 
England towards the Support of the poor. 

E.regmosy’s [Old Ree } poffefions belonging to churches. 

Feemo'syNary [of edeerss/yaarivs, of tatnuosten, Gr. alms) 

of or pertaining to alms; allo freely given by way of alms. 

EveeMmo’synary [eleems/ynaria, L.] the place in a mona- 
flery where the alms were laid ups alfo the office of the almo- 
ner. 

E.remosy Nartvs, the almoner or officer, who received the 
eleemofynary gifts and rents, and dilpofed of them to charitable 
and pious ufes, L. 

E’.ecantness [eligance,F, eleganza, It. elegaacta, Sp. of 
elegantia, L.] clegancy. 

B'tecance 2 [withRbetoricians) isthe choice, rich flew an 

E'tecaxcy § calinels of dittion, which ecalinefs confiils in 
making ule of natural expreflions, and avoiding fuch as fcem 
afieéted, and difcover the pains the orator was at 10 find them. 

E'cecant [F. jpeating W jfile, elegante It. Sp and Port. of 
elegans, L.] eloquent, handfome, neat, fine, fpruce, gay, curi- 
ous, delicate. 

Evecantty, eloquently, neatly, &c. 

Exe’ctack [elegiague, F. efegiaco, Itt and Sp. elegiacas, Ly 
of éagystacs, Gr.) of or pertaining to an elegy. 

Excroetack Ferfe, a fort of verfein Latin or Greek called 
pentameter. ; 


Exreata'’Mpick Ferfe,a kind of verfe ufed in Harace's poems, 
called Epodes. 
E.ico- 
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Enecto'crapiee [ eee L. trtyacypa zo, of 
tasypila and ypage, Gr. to write) a wrirer of clegies. 

Yun'o Ty ae ives for him, who hath recovered debts or 
damages in the king's court, againft one who is not able to fa- 
tisty, L. : . 

E’'vecy [elegie, Fr. elegia, It. Sp. and L. éacyeia, Gr. of 
Zauiar commileration, and Asyely to fay]a kind of poem invented 
to complain of misfortunes of any kind whatever ; but i 
ally to mourn the death of friends, or the cruelty of a miltre(s. 
Iu an clegy the paflions of grief, and defpair, &'¢ ought to pre~ 
dominate; the meafure ought to be heroick verfe, as the molt 
folemn. The numbers and fentiments should be foft and fiweer. 
Point fhould be intirely difcarded, as being contrary to paflion, 

ELELISPHA COS @ is, scene, Gr.] the herb Sage, L- 


Eventspua’cumM i 
ELEME’NTARY Fee pope, F. elertentare, It. elemental, Sp. 


elementarius, L.] of or pertaining to the elements. 
pa readin [as fome Writers pretend] a kind of perfect 
beings which inhabit the elements, and are oot known 4 what 
they call the philofophers and fages, and according to thele peo- 
ple’s notion, the element of fire mutt be inhabited by Sa/aman- 
ders, water by Nymphs and Oridians, earth by Gaormes and Guo- 
gronides, and the air by Syfpdi and Sy/pbides. 

Erementar Ness (ot edementarius, L, elementajre, F ) cle- 

entary quality, 

* Event a =n Principles, [with Nataraljis}are the fimple 
particles of a natural or mix'd body, or thole very {mall parts out 
of which fuch a body is made up, and into which it may be re- 
folved. . 

ELEMENTATED, made up or compos'd of the elements. 

E'temewis[F. clementi, lt, eleméntos,. Sp, and port. elemen- 
ta, L.] are various, as follows. ; 

Evements, are the firil be i of things, and are reckoned 
four; Fire, Air, Earth and Water, the fimplelt bodies that 
can be, neither made of one another, or any thing elfe, bur 
of which all things are made, and into which they are at laft re- 

olv'd. 
: Evements ¢f Language [with Grammarians] the letters of 
the alphabet. 

Et MENTS [in Divinity] the bread and wine prepared for the 
facrament of the Lords fupper. ‘ ; 

E.eMents, the agreement of the clements in generation of 
things [Hierog/yphically] was reprefented by the Egyptians by an 
dtrer or an offvich, becaufe they fubfitt in and by two elements. 

The four Evemenrs fulpended in the air, were reprefented 
[Hierog/spticaliy) by Fano hang'd up by Fupiter in the sky 
with weights at her feet, . 

Evements, the frit principles or grounds of any art or {cience 
as Euclid’sclements, which contain the principles of geometry. 

ELEMENTS fin Geometry] a point, line, furface, and a folid, 
are termed the frit clements. ; : ; 

E'.emt, a pellucid rofin of a whitifh colour, intermixed with a 
yeliowith one, called Gur Evemi, brought from Ethiopia, Arabia 
Felix, &c. 

Eve’ncnus [katy 3, Gr.) a fophiflical argument; alfo a 
confutation ; allio an index in a book. — 

Eve'ncTican [elenéticas,L. of taryytinic, of triyye, 
Gr. to refute) convidtive, that ferves to convince or confute. 

Evecipt'Lity 2 asa Bull of Eligibility, a bull granted by 

E'L1G1BLENeEss§ the pope to certain perfons to qualify them 
to be cholen or invelted with an office or dignity. 2 

E'Leor [in Cyder Countries] an apple much in eftcem for its 
excellent ule. 

Eveosa’ccuaruM [of Eaaew oil, and faccharam, L. fugar] 
a mixture of oil and fugar, which is uled with the diftilled oils, 
to make them mix with aqucous fluids for prefent ufe. 

E’ceruant [F. olpenn, Sax. elefante, It. Sp. and Port. 
elephant, Du. and G. e/ephas,L. tasgas, Gr.] the largeft, 
firongelt, and faid to be the moft intelligent of all four-footed 
beails. 

An Eversant was [by the Ancients] made an emblem of a 
king, becaufe they were of opinion that he could not bow his 
knee, and allo becaufe his long teeth, being accounted his horns, 
betokened fovereignty and dominion. 

fo make of a Fip an Eveenanr. 

F. Faire dane moucbe wn elephant. Wt. Fare d'enegmofea un 
elefante. To makea great buitle or noife about a trifle. 

‘An Evernanr [Hierog!ypbically) by the Egyptians, was alfo 
ufed to denote a wealthy man, who can live of himfelt, with- 
out being beholden to his neighbour. They allo uled fometimes 
only his trunk co fignify the ame 3 becaufe an Elephant's trunk 
ferves him for all ules, as to carry meat and drink to his mouth, 
totear the branches of trees, to beat down enemies; and in 
Short, he has fuch a command of it, that it is uleful as a hand, 
and fupplies all his wants. He was likewife an emblem of reli- 
gion, being {id to adore the celeltial bodies. 

Knights of the Evernast, an order of knighthood in Den- 
snark ; they wear a blue ribband with an elephant pendant. 

Knights pe WEP i, ¢, of the Ear of Corn. or of the Er- 
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mine, an order of knighthood in Armerica or Bretagne in France, 
eltablifhed by K. Francis 1. 

Knights ve w'Eroite, or of the Star, an order of French 
knighthood ; the companions of this order have this motio, Mon- 

Jrant regibus ajlraviam, i.e the flars thew the way to kings. 

ELEPua‘NTIA [eAtpartiaess, Gr.) a leprofy, which 

Everuanti’asis§ renders the skin rough like that of an 
elephant, with red {pots gradually changed into black, and dry 
parched feales and feurt. 

Everuanttac, troubled with the difeale called Eicphamtiafis. 

Everuasti‘asis dradom Phd a Poyicians) a dwelling in 
the legs and feet, a-kin to the Varix, proceeding from phlegma- 
tick and melancholy blood fo that the feet referuble thofe of an 
elephant in fhape and thicknefs. 

Everna’Ntine [elrpbantinws, L.] of or pertaining to, or 
like an clephant, 

Evernanei'nt Libri (with the Romans] the actions of the 
princes, and the proceedings, atts, &¢. of the fenaie, L. 

To E'nevate [eéver, F, elevare, It, edeodr, Sp. elevae 
tam, L.] to lift up; to make chearful or merry, ZL. 

Evevateo [with frofezers] a planet is aid to be elevated 
above anuther planet, when being ftronger it weakens the inilu- 
ence of the other, 

Evevaren [in Hera/dry} fignifies raifed up or turned up- 
wards, as particularly wings elevated fignitie the points of them 
turned upwards, which is the true Aying polture, 

Eveva'repness [of elevatio, L.] cxaltednels, a being lifted 
up, &e, 

Eveva’rion [in Architefure] a draught or detcription of 
the face or principal fide of a building, called alfo the Upright 

Evtvarion [F. elevazione, It. of elevatio,L.) a lifting up, 
an exalting. 

Exevation [in Gunnery] is the angle which the chace of the 
piece or axis of the cylinder makes with the plain of the horizons 

Evevat ion [with Chymi/?s] isthe cauling any matter to rife 
in fume or vapours, by means of heat. 

Evavartion [in the Romi/b Chureb) is applicd to that part 
of the mafs, where the prieit hoifls or raifes the hofl above his 
head for the people to adore it. 

Evevation of the Pole [im Afroncmy] is the height or 
number of degrees, that the pole is raifed in any latitude, or ap- 
pears above the horizon 

Evevarion of the Pole [in Dialling] is the angle which the 
upper end of the cock or ftyle, that calls the fiadow on the 
dial plane, makes with the fubltilar line. 

Eveva’tor, alifter or railer up, L. 

Eveva’tores [ elevatoire, F. edecateria, It.) (in Anatory } 
thofe mulcles that terve to draw the parts of the body upwards. 

Evevator Labii Inferioris [Anatomy] a mutcle ariling from 
the fecond bone of the under jaw, and with jts partner de(cend- 
ing dire¢tly to their implantations in the lower part of the skid 
of the chins they draw the lip upwards, ZL. 

. Exvevator Latii Superioris [Anat.] a mufcle that arifes from 
the fecond bone of the upper jaw, or, as fome, from the fore~ 
part of the fourth bone, taanedaiely above the e/ewator /abiorurr, 
and defcendng obliquely under the skin of the upper lip, with 
its partner joins in a middle line from the /cptart nariam to its 
end, in the /pbhinéler labiorwm. 

Evevator Ale Nafi [Avat.}) a mutcle or pair of mufcles of 
the nofe, of a pyramidical figure, very narrow, tho” flethy at 
its origination onthe fourth bone of the upper jaw ; its action 
is to pull the Ale upwards, and turn it outwards. 

Exvevator Labiorvm [ Anat.) a muicle which lics between 
the Zygomaticws and the Elevator labii fuperioris proprias, and 
takes rile from the fourth bone of the upper jaw, Z. 

Evevator Oruli [ Amat.) a mulcle of the eye, arifing near 
the place where the optick nerve enters the orbit, and is inferted 
to the Tunica Selerotss on the upper and forepart of the bulb of 
the eye under the Adnata. 

This mufcle is named fuperdus mufculus or proud, becaule it 
raifes the eyes it being one of the common marks of a haughty 
difpofition to look high; its oppofite mutcle is termed dwarifis or 
humble, ZL. 

Eveva'ror [elevatoriam, L.) an inflrument ufed by furge- 
ons for raifing the bone of the skull when it is funk. 

An Exeve’ [of e/ever, F. to raife) a pupil or {cholar edu- 
cated under sny one. 

Eve'ven [envliapa, of ene one, and lyfan, Sax. to leave, 
i. ¢. one remaining after the computation of 10, elf, Du, exif, 
H. G.] XI, 11. 

Eveven, the number 11 has this property, that being multi- 
plied by 2, 3, 4, S$, 6, 7, 8 and g, it will always end and be- 
gin with like numbers, 11 multiplied by 2, makes 22, by 3, 
33» by 4,44, by 5, 55, by 6, 66, by 7,77, by 8,88, and by 
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The F. fay 5 Celui gui fee Pofifficn a un grand Avantage. 
(He who is in poffeflion has a great advantage.) And f the It. 
Chi é¢ in Pogigi baun grand Vantaggis.. A Man who is in 
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yolleflion of any thing, tho” unjuftly, will find a great many 
jhiftsand evations in the law to keep it. 

Exeusi'xta [éasugiia, Gr.] the myferies of the goddefs 
Ceres, or the religious ceremonies performed in honour of her 3 
fo named from E‘rwfis a maritime town of the Athenians, in 
which was a temple of that goddefs; no men were admitted to 
thele myiteries, but only women. The Matrons who were init 
tiated in thefe rites, were fuch as refoly’d to preferve a perpetual 
chatlitys at the beginning of the fellivals there was a fealt for 
fom: days together ; but wine was banilhed from the altars 
throughout the whole mytteries there was a profound filence, 
and ix wasacrime to publith any thing concerning them; none 
were fuffer'd to fee the flatue of the goddefs except her pricitss 
nor duritany perfons, who were not admitted to thele rites in- 
quire into them, much lefs tobe prefent at them; the aflembly 
uled lighted torches, and many exclamations to Proferpina. But 
the women are faid to have taken among themlelyes immodelt 
liberties. 

Eveutse'rta (:aevStert, Gr.) certain fellivals folemnized 
every fitth year in honour of Jupiter Elewtberins (i.e. the pro- 
tector of liberty) thele feltivals were inilituted by the Greets, af- 
ter the fignal defeat of 300000 Perjians, under Mardonins, Xer- 
wes’s general. 

Eve (€lp, or elpenne. Sex.) a fairy, an hobgoblin, a dwarf, 

Eve Arrows, flint-ftones fharpened and jagged like arrow 
heads, which the ancient Britains ufed in war; many of which 
being found both in Seet/and and England, the people give them 
the name of clf-arrows, fancying that they dropt from the 
clouds. 

Exteita’rion, adrawing out oralluring, 2. 

Exr'erri [in Erhiks) fignify atts immediately produced by 
the will, and terminated by the fame power; fuch as willing, 
nilling, loving, hating, Ge. are denominated Elicit ; by rea- 
fon that being before in the power of the will, they are now 
brought forth into aét. 

To Ena‘ve [elédere,L.] to Strike or dath out. 

Ext’ciore [eligibile, It. of eligibilis, L.) fit or deferving 
to ke cholen. 

Exicipi'nity 2 [of efigibilis, L.) liablenefs to be chofen, 

Fireiinas preferrablenefs. 

Ericuari'rion, an hally cating or devouring, L. 

To E’vimate (e/imatum, 1.) to file, to polifh, to fmooth. 

EnimMina’rton, a turing outof houfe and home, Z. 

ELtincua’rion, a cutting out the tongue, DL. 

Exutpros’pes [Matbemat.] an infinite ellipfis. > 

Bur'quament [ eigvamens, L.] a fat juice fqueezed out 
of fecfh er fith. 

Exi‘ston [F, of etifie,L.) a ftriking or dafhing out. 

Enision [with Gram.] a cutting off a vowel after the end 
of a word in verle. 

Euixa’rion, a feething or boiling, LZ. 

Eutxation [in Péarmacy] the boiling or feething gently 
any medicament for a confiderabie time ina se ag liquor. 

Exi'xire (F. efifire, It. elixir, L. of Arabick, t.e. Strength) 
aname given by Céymij?s to many infulions or tindtures of 
mixed bodies, prepared by fpirituous Men/fraums ; by which 
chey mean a very precious liquor, or a quinteffence, as Elixir 
Sulutis, &c. 

Exixin [with Alchymiffs] the powder of projection or phi- 
lofopher’s flone. 

Grand Evixir, an univerfal medicine that will cure all dif- 
eafes. 

Extxie is aneffence, or rather a magillery of feveral bo- 
dies joined togethers thus, take aloes, myrrh, and {affron, of 
each an equal quantity, and by digefting, reduce thefe three into 
one potable form, and it will be an £vixir, But if you take 
only one of thefe ingredients, ¢, g. faffron, it will be a magu/le- 
ry. ‘Therefore an Elixir is a compound magijfery, i- ¢. a com- 
ag ee of various bodies chang d after the fame manner asa fin- 
ile body. 
ee ELixivtaTeD [with Clymifs) cleared from the lixivium or 
lye. 

“Enc? [cle, or ale, Sux. elan, F, alee, Sp. and L. of dani, 

Fi ee Gr. Strength] a ftrong, fwift beait, as tall as a horfe, 
and in fhapelike an hart, bearing two very large horns, bending 
towards the back, and, as theelephant, having no joints in his 
fore-legs, with which he fights, and not with his horns, they 
ficep leaning againit trees; thele are found in the foreits of 
Praja awd cllewhere, 

Ex [wle, Sax] See Ele. 

Fir [rlice, It.) (fd Ree.) a kind of yew to make boughs of. 

Eu [eln, Sax, cif, Dv. and G. aln, Dew. aunt, F. alla, It. 

ana, Sp. ulna, LJ a meafure containing the Englijé ell, 3 foot 
inches; the Flemijb, 2 foot 5 inches. 

ELLEnortnt, the herb Necfwort, Sanicle, L. Piin. 

obi tat Centaury the lefs, L. 

LL $s [ellipe, F. elfise, It. . 

Gr.j an omiflion, ‘leaving tate a “ alc 
_ Enpipsts [with Grammarians] a figure where fome part of 


EL 
a difcourfe is left out. 

Eccirsts [in Geometry] ica plain figure commonly called aw 
oval, or a crooked line including a fpace longer on one fide 
than che other. and drawn from two center points, each called 
the Focus or Navel, and is one of the {eétions of a cone. 

Extipsis [with Réeroritians) a figure wherein fome part of 
a difcourfe is left our or retrenched, uled by a perfon who is in 
fo violent a pallion, that he cannot fpeak all that he would fay 
his tongue being too flow to keep pace with his paflion. J 

Evuiptor’pes fin Geometry) an infinite ellipfis, i.e. an el- 
lipfis defined by the equation 4 ym —~ #=é xm (a---x) 
wherein «> tanda = 1. 

Ecurpricat Compafis, a pair of brafs compiffes for 
— any ellipfis or oval figure, by drawing the index once 
round, 

E.zipticat Dial, a dial of metal, with a folding joint 
andthe gnomon or cock to fall flats fitted fo as to be carried in 
the pocket, 

Exurericat Space, is the area contain'd within the circum- 
ference pr curve. 

Evuirricat Consid, is the fame with Spheroid, 

Eusi'xTHEs Gaara tga little worms breeding in the 
guts, efpecially that called Rectum, or lowermolt or ftrait gut. 

Em [clif, Sox. allm, Sv. elme, Dax olm, Du. sthmeu, 
G- orme,F. itmo, Tt. Sp. and Port. u/mus,L.J a kind of 
tree, or the wood of it. 

The Eu has fuch a natural Sympathy with the Vine, that 
they are generally painted together to denote mutual Union 5 
Nec melias tenerts janguatur vitibus ulmis, 

, Exocu'rion fF. edicazione, It. of eloentio, L.) the chuf- 
ing and adapting words and fentencts to the things or fentiments 
to be exprefled, Civers- 

Evocution [with Rbetsricians] confills in apt expreiiions, 
and a keautilul orcer of placing words, to which my be ad- 
ded an harmonious car to form a mufical cadence, which has no 
{mall effeét upon the operations of the mind. 

Exo'pes [cacdns, Gr.] a fortof fever, atrended with a vio- 
lent and perpetual fweating. 

E’.oce? [eloge, F. esagio, Ut. and Sp. elogium, L. of ivase 

Exocy § yet, Gr.J-a tellimonial to one's prailt or come 
mendation. 

To Exroi'n [edsigner, F. allentanare,It.] to remove put 

To Exoicn § or fend a great way off 3 as to de elsined, ig 
to be ata great diftance from. if 

Eronca’ta [in Las] a return of the theriff, that cattle are 
not to be found, or are removed fo far that he cannot make de- 
liverance, &'c. 

Evoxca‘t1on, a prolonging or lengthening, Z. 

Etoncation [with Surgeons] a kind of imperfeét difjoint- 
ing, when the ligament of a joint is ftretched and extended 
but not fo that the bone goes quite out of its place. ‘ 

Evoxcation [with difrcnomers, &c.] the removal of a pla- 
net to the fartheit diflance it can be from the fun, as it appears 
to an eve placed in the earth. 

To Exo’rs [prob. of e/aéor, L. to flip away from or of ¢ 
and open, Dw. to rum) a term ufed of a woman's leaving her 
husband, and going to and dwelling with an adulterer, 

ELo’reMENT, the act of cloping, the penalty of which is, 
the woman fhall lofe her dower or marriage portion, unle(s the 
fhall be voluntarily reconciled to her husband; nor fhall the 
husband be obliged to allow her alimony or maintenance. 

E'Loquence [F. eloguenza, It. elsguéncia, Sp. of eloguentia, 
L.] the art of {peaking well; a rhetorical utterance which deli- 
vers things proper to perfuade. ; 

The ancients repreiented ELoquence in painting and fculp- 
ture, by a hero in armour, with a gilt helmet, anda {word by 
his fide with one arm which was naked to the elbow he held 
thunder, and with the other an open book, with an hour-glafs 
ftanding on it. ; 

E’Loquent (F. elsguente, Ie. eloguéate, Sp. of elsguens, L. 
that has a gift or good grace in (peaking ; well fpoken,  F aa 

An Evoquent Mam (Hiercglyphically] was reprefented by 
a parrot, becaule no other bird can better exprels ittelf. 

E'Loquent Ly, with eloquence, 

E‘coquentness, [e/oguentia, L.] eloquence. 

Evsz (Wir, Sax, cllers, Daa. elel, Sv.) otherwil. 

Evsewnere [ellerhpep, 7 in another place. 

iad (dilwcidare, Mt. elueidare, L.] to make clear 
or plain. 

|LUCIDATION, a making clear or plain, Z. 

ELucusra’tion, a writing or ftudying by candle-light. 

To Exvu’be [e/uder, F. eludir, Sp. of eludere, L.) 10 thift 
off, to wave, to get clear of. 

E’ivers, akind of grigs or fmall eels, that at certain times 
of the year {wim on the top of the water about Brijfa/, and are 
skimmed up in {mall nets, and are bak’d in cakes, fry'd and 
ferved up at table. 


Ecves [elpenne, Sax,] fcare-crow ie ae 
children AN aad $ or bug-bears to frighten 


E'svisn, 
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F’tvisu, froward, morofe 3 alfowicked. 

Exu‘meaten [e/wmbates, L.) made lame in his loins. 

Exusca’rion, blear-eyednefs or purblindnels, L. 

Eu’ston, the aét of evading or rendring a thing vain. or of 
no eficét; adextrous getting clear or efcaping out of an affair, 
a difficulty, embarrafs. Ge. ; 

Exvu’soriness [of efuirivs, L.] aptnefs to clude, fhuifling 
quality. 

Evv’sory [ eluforivs, L, ] that ferves to wave, elude or 
fhift off; cheating, deceitful. . 

Evu‘retaren [elutriatus,L.] poured out of one veiicl into 
another. : 

Exu’xarep [elwxates, L.J wrenched, flrained, put out of 
joint. 
: Exy’stan [Elyiie, F. Elifzo, It. Elyieo, Sp. Elyfius, L,) be- 
longing to the E/yfam fields, & Proper Namese 

Exy’stum [sAdgvr, Gr. or of TDP, Heb. to rejoice) the pa- 
radife above-mentioned. 

Eryrrorpes [of tavresedits, of tauzpe a theath, and 
¢id'Se, Gr. form) the fecond proper coat, which immediately 
wraps up or covers the tellicles, and is called vaginalis, or the 
vaginal tunicle. ; ; ; 

Ext is an infeparable Greek, and likewife French prepofition. 

Seck in tz, thofe words whicls are not to be found In err, 

*Ess is an abbreviation of them. 

To Ema’cerate [macerare, lt, erraceratum, Le) to wate 
or make lean, : 

Esacera’tios [macerazicne, It. of L.J a making lean, Ge. 
alfo a foaking or fowfing. 

Jo Ema’crate [amaigrir, F. emaciare, lt. and L‘] to make 
lean, 

Ema’ctatro [emaciatus, L.] made lean, worn away. 

Emacta tion [emaciazicne, It. of L.] a making or becom- 
ing lean. . 

EmacuLation, a wiping or taking out blots or ftains, L. 

Ema'xant [emané, F, emanate, It. emanavs, L,] ifiuing or 
flowing from. 

Emana’rion [F. emanazicne, It. of emanatio, L.) a flow- 
ing or iffuing from. 

EMANATION [in Theology] the proceeding of the Holy 
Gholt from the Father and Son. wot 

To Ema’ncipate [emanciper, F. emancipare, It. and L.] 
to fet at liberty. ) oe 

Emancipa’rion [F. ersancipazione, It, of emancipatio, LJ 
a fetting at liberty. 

Emancrra’rion [inthe Roman Latv) the fetting of a fon 
free from the fubjection of his father, which was fo difficult a 
matter, that (they tell us) before a fon could be fet free from 
fuch fubjection, he fhould be fold (imaginarily) three times by 
his natural father to another man, which man the lawyers call 
Pater fiduciarius, i.e. atather in trult, and after this he was to 
be bought again by the natural father, and on his manumitting of 
him he becaine free; and this imaginary fale was called Manct- 

tid, 

" Ema’xent [ofemanare, L.] flowing out or procceding from. 

EmManvue'nsis, one who writes what another dittates or di- 
retts. 

To Ema’actnate [emarginatam, L.] to take away the bor- 
ders and margin. 

Emarcrina’tion [with Surgeon] a taking away the feurf 
that lies about the edges of wounds, fores, Fe 

Ema’rotnaten [with Sess oe cut in or itdented after 
a manner in the form of a heart, or having the margin hollow- 
ed inwards. 

To Ema’scutate [rmrajtwlare, L.] to geld; alfo to make 
effeminate ; alfo to weaken or enfeeble, 

Emascuta’tion, a taking away the form of manhood, a 
gelding, L. 

Emaux de PE jca fi Heraldry] the metal and colour of a 
Shield or efeutcheon, : 

ick Empare [embalur, Port. ] to make up into bales or 

%. 

To Empa‘'tm [embaumer, F. imbalfarsare, It. embaljamar, 
Sp.] todrefs a dead body with balm, fpices, gums and other 
things, in order to be preferved a confiderable time from putre- 

Aaétion. 

Emsarcape’re [on the coalls of America) a place that 
ferves fome inland city for a port or place of fhipping. 

Empa’mMa [éuCayue. Gr.] any fort of medicament or 
fauce good to create appetite. 

To Emna‘rk [imbarcare, It. exbarguer, F.] to go on thip- 
board ; allo to enter upon a defign. ; 

Emparna’tion [enmbarguenment,P, inbarce, It.  emburca- 
itn, Sp.) a going or putting on board a fhip. 

Emna’roo, a fop or arreit of flips, a reflraine or prohi- 
bition impofed by a fovereign on merchant-fhips, to prevent 
their geing out of a port for atime limited, and fometinses their 
coming in, Sp, 

To Emparco, to order fuch a ftop or arrelt, 
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Eupa’aaacmenr [emfarras,P. dedarazze, It.) crowd, 
conlition, difurder, incumbrance, perplexity. 

To Essna’rnass [embarrajer, P. indorazzare, It.) to pe- 
fler or trouble, to encumber, to clog 

To Emua'sz. Sce fo Imdaje, 

E'mpasts [of tu€zire, Gr.] a going in, an entrance. 

Ewnasts [in a Medieina? Sense} a fort of bath. . 

Estna’ssapor [ambafadeur, F. ambaciatore, \t. eubaxader, 
Sp. Ge] one appointed to aét for, and reprefent the perfon of 
a prince or flate in a forcign country, 9 AmoaJadour. 

EMna’ssapress, the wile of an cmbaliador. 

EmMBa'ssace [ambafade, Fo ambajctata, Mt. embaxidia, Sp.} 

Emapa‘ssy é the conmiffion given by a prince or tlate to 
fome perion of eminent accomplifhment, to treat with another 
prince or ftate, about matters of importance. , 

Empa’rer, the hole or look through to take aim with a 
cro{s-bow. 

Empateu’ticon Jus [ Cieil Law) a kind of law by 
which people might keep things pawned to them in their own 
poffeflion. ' 

Emaa TTeLiep [of em and bataille, F.] put or fet in battle 
array. 


Emparteccen [in Heraldry } is 
when the out-line of any o:dinary re [ | I | [ { | | 
fembles the battlements ot a wall, asin 


the figure. ; 

To Empe’tutsn (embellir, F, absellire, It.) to beautify, 
adorn or grace, to fet olf or fet out. 

EMBELLISHMENT [ embellifement, P, aidellisente, Tr. ] an 
adornment, a fet off or heautilying. 

Emaer [of emmec, Dun. a fpark] a coal of fire- or cinders 

Emser Days (fo named from an ancient cullom of putting 
athes on their heads in token ot humiliation on thote days) are 
the Wednefdays, Fridays and Saturdays in the Exder-M ceks. 

Emorr Weeks, are four feafons in the year, fet apart more 
Particularly for prayer and failing, eiz. the firit weck in Lent, 
the next after IW ditjunday, the 14th of Septervier, and 12th of 
December. 

Emprxine Days, the fame as Ember-Days. 

To Emne‘zzce (prob. of irzdeciliis, L. weak, ¢.d. to weake 
en} to fpoil or waite; alio to pilfer or purloin. 

EmBE22zLEMENT, a fpoiling or waiting. 

E’manem [emélinne, F. emidema, It. Sp. and Le fuCanve 
of gu€zararuv, Gr. to calt in] a painted enigma or reprefouta 
tion of fome moral notion by way of device or pittures as an 
aut isan emblem of indultry, an a/s of fluggifhnels, a d2//of in- 
conttancy, a dsm of generofity, &f¢. 

Emurema'ricatnnss [of fuCanua, Gr. ] emblematical 
quality, enigmatical reprefentation. 

EmMaLema’ricaL gpl ar F. emblematico, It. and 

EMaLema ‘Tick $ p.] pertaining to or partaking of the 
nature of emblems. 

EMBLEMATICALLY, by emblems. 

EmBLg'MaT Isr, a contriver or maker of emblems. 

Emacements (of emdlaver, F. to foro with Corn) i. te 
corn {prung or put out above ground, fignifies properly the pro- 
fits of land fown; alfo the produéts that ariie naturally from 
the ground, as grals, fruit, &e. 

E’mnouism [éuCoascuds, Gr.] the putting in or adding a 
day to leap year. 

EMmsout'sMtc, intercalary. 

Emuour'sMicau ay eo — Affron.] is when the 

EmMBOLisMaTicaL i unations that happen every 
fucceflive year 11 days fooner than in the foregoing amount to 
30 days, and make a new additional month, to render the com- 
mon lunar year equal to the folar. 

E’mpotus [with Natural Philofspbers] the fucker of the 
pump or a fyringe, which when the tucker of the pipe of the 
— is clofe flopt, cannot he drawn up without the greatelt 
difficulty, and having been forced up by main frength and be- 
ing Iet go, will return again with great violence. 

To Emnoss [rmbo/rare, It.] to adorn with embofled work. 

To Emnoss @ Deer (of iméofeare, It. or exbo/quer, F. of bvis, 
F. a wood) to chace her into a thicket. ; 

En po'ssen [with drebiteds) raifed with bunches or knobs, 

Emao’ssine [in Architecture] a kind of feulpture or engrav- 
ing, wherein the figure fticks out from the plain wherein it is 
engraven, and according as it is more or lefs protuberant, is cal~ 
led by the Ltalians Bajo mezzo, or Bajjs reliews, and by the 
Engi Bafs Relief. 

Emno’'ssine, the artof forming or fathioning works in res 
4ievo, whether they be calt or moulded,. or cut with the chiffel, 

Emno'sr [with Hvaters] a foaming at the mouth, fpoken 
of adeer that has been fo hard chated that fhe foams at the 
mouth 

To Emnow'et [of éeysx.F.] to take out the bowels, 

To Empra'ce [emérafer, P. adsreceiarc, Ie abr agar, Sp. 
and Port.) toencompals, hug or take in one’s arms. 

Jo Emprace @ colt [in Horferman sip] a horie is fiid fo to 

do, 
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do, when in working upon volts he makes a good way every 
time with his fore-legs. : 
Enpra’cemenr [embraftment, F.] an embracing, 
which embraces. ee ts 
Emeraceou’r? [in Lat] he who whena matter is in trial 
EmsBaa‘sour 3 between party and party, comes to the bar 
with one of the parties (having received fome reward fo to do) 
‘and {peaks in the cafe or privately labours the jury, oF ftands 
there to overlook, awe or put them in fear, the penalty of 
which is 204 and imprifonment at the jultice’s difcretion. 
Emara’sure [in Archite‘ture) the enlargement made of the 
gap or infide of a door, wicket, cafement. &¢. or in the open- 


or that 


ing of a wall to give more light, &e. 
Empra‘sures [in Fortification] are the holes or apertures, 
or loop-holes left open in a parapet, cafemate, Oe. through 


which the canons are pointed, in order to fire into the moat 


or field. 

Emprewep (in Heraldry) dipt in blood, a term ufed of 
fpears that have their points fo. ee ; 

Emnaoca’rion (of euCergh of tuCpnyw, Gr. to foak in) 

a foaking or fteeping. ; ; . 
- Emnrocation [in Pharmacy] a kind of fomentation, 10 
which the warm liquor is let dit drop by drop or very flowly 
upon the part of the body to be fomenteds alfo an applying of 
cloaths dipt in oil or any other aflwaging liquor to the part af- 
feted. - 

Euprocun’ [tuCesyi, Gr.] akind of decoftion or lotion, 
wherewith the part afeéted having been firft bathed, is atter- 
wards bound up with linnen clothes dipt in it, Lb. 

To Empror’per [of em and droder, F. ordar, Sp.] to 
work embroidery. Seats 

Emproi’pener [of em and dredewr, F. bordadir, Sp. fucha 
worker. 

Exnarorperees were incorporated about 4r- 
no 1564. ‘Their armorial enfigns are palee of 
fix, argent and fableon a fels gules between 2 
lions of Eagdaad, 2 broches faltire-ways between 
as many trundles er 3 the fupporters 2 lions 
Jj ore 





Eunrat'pery [lroderie, F. bredadira, Sp.] the working 
flowers, €3'¢. with a needle on cloth, &e. ; 
To Emproil [ embrouiller, F. J to difturb, confound or 
together by the ears. 
aye sase {embrowillement, F.) an embarraflment, per- 
ity, trouble. a 
a neere (emdryon, F. emdricne, It. embriin, Sp. of estbrys, 
L. Eu€svor of tut pro, Gr. wo fprout out) the fatus or child 
in the womb, after its members come to be formed; but before 
it has its perfeét fhape. : 
plea [with Botanifs) the moft tender fetwr or bud of 
a plant, whole parts are forcibly dilpus’d to difplay. 
Emarvo (Hierog/yphically] was by the ancients reprefented 
a frog. ; 
EmpxronaTE, pertaining to an embryo; alfo that is yet 
but in embryo, 
EMBRYORES'TES 


by 


[of Speer and fioew, Gr. to break) 


Emaryvortuta’stes ) [of aye meter. of tuCpvor and 
Sade, Gr. to break) a furgeon’s intlrament, with which they 
break the bones of a dead child, that it may the mere eafily be 
extracted aut of the womb. : 

Emaryo'romy plrach com yof fuCpuor and roa, Gr. a 
cutting] an anatomical defeription of an embryo or young child 
that is newly formed. rl 

Emaryu'icus [of u€pua and gaxe, Gr. to draw] a far- 

con's inftrument to extract a childout of the womb. 

To Enpu’rse [embeurfer, F.) to reftore or refund money 

wing. 
° EupuicaTuM Marmor [i. ¢. bofcage or buthy marble] a 
fort of marble digged out of mount Sinai in Ferufalem, of co- 
lour white, incising to yellow, which has this furprizing pro- 
perty, that which way loever it be cut, it reprefents fhrubs and 
builies curioufly wrought by nature and of a blackifh colour, 
whieh, if the flone be fet over the fire, foon difappear. 

To Emepu’hiate [emedudlare, L.] to take out the marrow 
or pith. 

Te Eme'marate [emerdrarc, L.) to geld. 

Emr'xpanie Lermendaoelir, Le) that may be mended. 

Eur Npars [ia che Lamer Terupée} remainders, i. ¢. fo much 
in tank ot the ttock of thehoule, for the fupply of extraor- 
dinary occafions, ‘ 

EMENva'nn [Old Law Term] to make amends for any 
crimie OF ivefpais; and thence a capital crime, which was not 
3 ket atoned for by a pecuniary mulct, was faid to be inemen- 

abic. 

E.MENDA'TIO [in Old Recora:} fignificd the power of cor- 
recting a0Uie3, according to fet rules or mealurcs, as emenda- 
dati PANU, erendatio panis OF cerevifie. Se. L, 


EM 


Estenpa’rtio Pavai [Law Term] the power of looking to 
the aflize of cloth, that it be of the jult ellor due merfure, LZ. 

EMeNpa’tio pants & cerevifie [in Lave] the allizing of 
bread and beer, Gr, L. 

Emenva’tion [F. emendazione, Tt. of emendatio, L.] a2 
correcting or amending ; allo amendment. 

EMENba’tror, acorrettor or amender, LZ. 

E’meratp [emeraude, PF. fmeraldo, Vt. efmeralda, Sp. and 
Port. finaragdus, Le cuadgeeyd&, Gr,) a precious ftone of a 

ne green colour. 

Emeratop [in Herafdry] an emerald, a precious fone of a 
beautiful green, and therefore fubftiruted intlead of Fert, by 
thofe that blazon the arms of dukes, earls, &e. 

ToEms’rce [emergere, L.] to rile up out of the water, 
&e. to come out, to appear. 

To Emerce [in Péyicks} is when a natural body in fte- 
cic lighter than water, being violently thruft down into it, rifes 
again. 

Eme’aoextTNess [of errergens, L.] emergency, cafvalnefs 

Eme’acency [eumergenca, It. ef emergere, L-) a thing chat 
53° ee fuddenly ; an unexpeéted circumttance of affairs. 

iME’RGENT [enterzente, |. emergent, L.) rifing up above 
water ; alfo that appears or comes out as an emergent, ic. a 
bufineis of confequence happening on a fudden. 

EMEKcext abe Ajironomers) is {aid of a Mar when it is 
getting out of the fun-beams, and is ready to become vilible. 

Emercent Yar [ in Céronofsgy] is the epocha or date 
whence we begin to account our time, as the birth of oar Sa- 
viour. 

E’mertL? [emeri, F. fmerighic, Tt. efmeril,Sp.] a fort of 

E’mERy metallick ftone, found in moft or al] mines of 
metals, but chiefly thole of iron, copper and gold, uied in 
burnifhing veflels ard uteniils of metals; alfo a glaziers diamond 

Emers p [evversus. L.] rifen up or out of. 

Eme'rsion [emerfione, It. of emerfio, L.) properly an iffuing 
or coming out from under water. 

Emerston [in Afroxcmy) faid of a ftar which has lain hid 
for fome time under the fun-beams, when it begins to appear 
again; alfo the coming of the fun or moon out of an eclipic. 

Emersion [with Pd:/ojophers] the rifing of any folid aiove 
the furface of a fluid {pecifically lighter than ivelt, into whica it 
had been violently immerged or thruft. 

cares [rmétique, F. emetico, Tt. and Sp. emetiens, 

Eme ‘Tick L. éuzjinds, Gr.J that provokes or caufes wo 
vomit. 

Emerick Tartar, cream of Tartar powdered, and mix'd 
with Crocus Metaflorem, according to art, 

_Eme‘ricxs [eudjexe of tuéw, Gr. to vomit] vomiting me- 

cines. 

EMica’tiox, a fhining forth, a (pringing or rifing up, Z. 

Em! Grant [emigrans.L ) departing froma place. 

Em1’crants tr emigrare, L..] thofe who go out of their 
own country to refidé in another, conitrained either by perfecu- 
tion or otherwile, as the Paletines, Stratburghers, Se. 

To Emicrate [emigratum, L.] to go out or depart from 
a place. 

Emtcra’riox, a departing or going from one place, to live 
in ancther, L. : 

E’minexce 2 [ersinence,F. eminenza, It. eminéncia, Sp. 

E’minency ¢ of eminentia, L.) patling or flanding above 
others ; alfo excellency, high degree or quality alfo a utle ufu- 
ally given to cardinals. 

4n Eminence, a little hill or rifing ground, an afcent about 
the champaign. 

dn Eminence [in Fortification] an height that overlooks 
and commands the place about it. 

E’minent (PF. eminence, It. and Sp. of eminens, L.) high, 
over-topping, great, renowned. : 

Emine NtER [Academical Term] is ufed in the fame fenfe 
with virtealiter, in contradiftinétion to formaditer, i.e. when a 
thing poflefles any thing in a higher manner than a formal pof- 
feflion. 

Eminewtitan Equation [in Algebra] a term ufed in inve- 
ftigation of the area’s of curvilineal figures, fo called becanfe it 
is an artificial equation, which contains another equation emi- 
nently, 

Ee MiMENTLY [ervinenter, L.] excellently, above all. 

E'MINnENTNeEss [eminentia, L.] eminency, A 

E’mir [of WON, to fay or command) a title of dignity or 
quality among the Saracens and Turts. ae 

E'missary [cmifaire, F. emifaric, It. and Sp. of emifarias, 
L.] one fent abroad to gain intelligence, a {py, a fcout, 

Emissary, a trulty, able, dextrous perfon, fent underhand to 
found the fentiments and defigns of another ; to make fome pro- 
pofals to him, or to watch his actions and motions, to {pread re- 
ports, to favour acontrary party in order to make advantages of all. 

Emissary of @ Gland ( Anatomy] is the common dud, 
canal or Pelvis, in which all the little fecretory canals of a gland 
do terminate. 

Fatt 'sston 
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Feut'sston, a fencing out, a cafling out, a hurling or flioote 
ing forth. 

To Exsti’t [emittere, L.] to fend forth, to caft out. 

EuMe'sacocues [suucrayspe of cy, wire a month, and 
¢3siv, Gr. to lead) medicines which excite the courfes in wo- 
mien, 

Eyaenavoct’a [of guumia and aéyS, Gr.] a treatile of 
the exmenia. 

Emme'xta (:uynrtz, Gr.) womens monthly courfes. 

Eme'ssron, the act of throwing or driving a thing out, or 
fending forth, particularly a fluid trom within outwards. 

Fun'ssave Lesigidis, L.] that may be cait or fent out, 

Fscisse’rious [esrifitivs, L.] catt out. 

E’mmer [amez, Sax. amcite, G ] an ant or pifmire. 

E’matet, anant or pilinize, by reaton of its great pains, it 
akes to lay up its winter.itores of provilion in the tummer-time, 
makes it generally taken for the emblem of indultry. 

E'mmoron [cypdjov, Gr.) a liquid medicine to be fquirted 
intu ulcers. 

Emmusexcy’ {in Heraldry) muzzled. 

Exsopura‘tios, a finging in meafure and proportion, L. 

_ Emo'trtp [emsllidas, L.] foft, tender, 
* Emo’teienr [F. of emo/liens, L.] aflwaging, making (oft, 
pliant, loote. 

Emouients [ emollientia, L, ] foftening medicines, 3. ¢. 
fuch as by a moderate heat and moilture, dilloive or loofen thole 
parts Which before fuck together, &r. 

Emo’teimunt, [entellimentar, L.] an aflwaging or foften- 
ing. 
‘Euowur'riox, the fame as emolliment, ZL. 

Emo'nument [emolament, F. enso'umento, It. and Sp. of 
emolumentim, L.) properly gain arifing from the grit of acorn. 
mill ; alfo profit gotten by labour and colt. 

Emony. Sce dnemony. 

Emo'rion (F. emszione, It. emseidn, Sp. of emotic, L.-J a 
firring or moving forths alfo diflurbance, diforder of the mind. 

Empa’temest [with Frits) or fower-cup, is thoie green 
leaves, which cover the petals or the utmolt part of the flower 
of a plant, which encompafies the foliation of the attire: being 
defigned to be a guard and band to the fower, where it is weak 
and tender ; and for that reafon thole plants, which have flow- 
ers, with a firm and ftrong bafis, as tulips, Ge have no em- 
palement. 

Emparement. See Japalement. 

To Empra'nxew [of eo and pannel] to fet down the name 
of the jurymen ina ichedule cf parchment or rol] of paper by 
the theriff, alter he has fummoned them to appear for the pertor- 
mance of the fervice required of them. 

Eupa’rtance [of parler, F, to fpeak) a petition or mo- 
tion made in court for a paufe or day of retpite, to confider 
what is bef to be dune ¢ cr for the defendant to put in his an- 
{wer to the plaintiff's declaration. 

E'mpasms [turasye, Gr.] medicines compofed of fweet 

waders, to take away the fiweat and allay inflammations. 

Empa'stine [ia Painttaz} the laying on of colour thick and 
bold. 

Empa’rreMent [in Fortification) the fame as Talws. 

To Emrga’cu [etpecher, F.] to binder. 

E’mreror [imperator, L. empereur, F. imperatore, Ut. impe- 
redor, Sp. emperador, Port.) an abfolute fovercign prince, who 
bears rule over feveral large countries, 

E'mperess [imperatrice, P. imperadrice, It. emperatriz, Sp. 
and Port. of imperatrix, L-] the royal contort or wife of an em- 
peror, an Emprefs. 

E’mperron [iucrerese, Gr.] the herb famphire or faxi- 
frage, L. 

E'apnasts [empbafe, F. enfy, It. and Sp. emphafis, L. tu- 
euars, Gr.] a force, Itrels or energy, in exprellion, aétion, ge- 
fture, a flrong or vigorous pronunciation of a word; earnelt- 
nefs or an exprefs fignifcation of one’s intention. 

E’mpuasis (in Rbetorich) a figure, when a tacit fignification 
is given to words, or when more is fignified than expreiied 

Emeua'rican @ [ewphatigae, P. enfutica, It and Sp, of em- 

Essrua‘tick ; poaticus,L. of gupetixds, Gr] fignifi- 
cant, forcible, utterred with a grace. 

Empaa’ticat Coleers, fuch colours as appear in the rain- 
bow, &'c. which, kecaufe they are not permanent, naturalits 
do not allow to be true colours, 

Empuaticatty, withan Emphafis. 

Eurna'ticanness [of ¢¢2e71235, Gr.} emphatical quality. 

Emeurma’ericns [ol buger2s;, Ge.) medicines that by their 
clamiminefs top the pores of the skin. 

Esruna’oMa [of ¢usee7]o, Gr.) a wringing or grinding 

in in the guts, as that of the wind-colick, L, 

Epuna’xis Limseasie, Gr) an olitruction in any part. 

Empry seMa [sugegeue,Gr.] a blowing into, or that which 
is brought in by blowing, a windy {welling or bloating of the 
whole halt, L. 

Furay’sones FeSris [with Plyfcians) a vehement heat in 
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fevers, which caufes pultules and inflammation in the mouth. 

_ Emrvay’sresa [with Surzecar] a kind ot fwelling, where 
in wind is contained, with alittle skiony phlegm. 

, Esruy'reusis [iugusevess, Gre] a planting, grafting or 
implanting, L. 

_ Eeruy’reusis (Rorranm Law] a renting of land on condi- 
tion to plant it, L. See Empbyreajrs. 

Empny’reuta? a tenant that rents lind on condition to 

Empuyreurns§ plant it. 

Empuy'rruta, the tenant that holds fuch lands, £2'¢, before 
mentioned, fo called becaute of his being under an obligation to 
plant and improve the land. 

Emeuyteusis (in the Cici? Law) a conteaft made by con- 
fent, but created by the Roman Law, and wot the law of nations 3 
by which houfes or lands are given fo be pofliiied for ever, upon 
condition that the lands thal be improved, and thata fiall years 
ly rent fhall be paid to the proprietor. 

Espuyreurick [of ¢usetevess, Gr.] fet out to farm. 

_ Empay'ton Téermon (with Nutoraigis) the calir ixnatas or 
innate heat, which they fuppoie to be produced in a Fetus in 
the womb fram the Sessen of the parcuis, which alerwards de- 
cays and ceales by degrees, when relpiration is begun, and the 
Foetus fubfitts of itfelt. This heat is by fome naturalits filed an 
innate avd natural spirit, which they (uppote to conti of 3 parts, 
wiz: of a primogenial msiflure, an innate Ipiris and heat, LZ. 

E'mpice (F. dmperion I. Sp. and Port. of empertvm, L,] 
the dominicn or juriidiction of an ewperur; alio puwer or au- 
thority. 

Empr’rica Medicina, quacking or pretending to the cure 
of dijeafes by guels, without confidering the nature of the dif- 
calc, or of the medicines mide ule of for its cure, burt depend- 
ing entirely on the authority of experienc’d medicines. 

SMewaicau [Lempirigue, PF. eupirics, It. aud Sp, of empiri 
cus, L.] pertaining to an empirick. 

Emprricatnxess, quackithnets. 

E’wptrick (empirigue, F. empirics, Ie and Sp. empiricas, 
L. iureeends of turepae, to try practices) a phyfician by 
bare practice, who applies general medicines at all adventuses, a 
Mmountebank, a quack-lalver, a poll-deétor. 

Eupi'nice [turegext,, Gr.) the profeilion or practice of a 
quack or empirick, 

LE ibe teisM, quackery, the profeilion or practice of an em- 
Piric . 

Empract’a (iuracyia, Gr.] a pally, L. 

Eupia’sterep [of ¢urAazew, Gr.) done or diwbed over 
with plailicr, 

_Espca'scicn [emplificus, L. of guxacsinds, Gr ] clammy, 
flicking, clofing, healing. 

Emrca‘srer [emplatre PF, impiafro It. ieplatro Sp. iuwaa- 
spev, Gr. a plafer or falve, a medicine of a tlif!’ glutinous conf. 
flence, compofed of divers fimple ingredients, {pread on leather, 
linnen, 6%. and applied externally. 

Empta’sticks [¢uvaasind, Gr.} medicines which confti- 
pate and fhut up che pores of the body, that the fulphureous 
ee cannot pafs out. 

IMPLATTOMENA. See Empla/Picks. 

To Espte’ap [of im and plaider, F.] to plead at the bars 
or one againtt another, as counfellors do. 

E’mpcecton opus [in Arcéitedure) a work knit and cous 
ched together properly when the flones of a building are fo 
laid, that their front and back-part arefmooth, but their infide 
roughor unhewn, that they may take the better hold one of 
another, Z. of Gr. 

To Emptoy’ [employer F. impiegare, Tt. empicdr, Sp.J to 
fet one at work, or upon fome bulinels; alio to ufc or make ufe 
of; alfo to bellow time or piins. 





Emrioy’ (emphy, F. impiego, Te, empiio, Sp. J 
Enpioy’Ment § bufincls, occupation, &'¢. 


Empxeuma‘tosis (iuavevuelesis, Gr] an alternate wis 
dening of che cheits whereby the external airs is continually 
breathed in, and communicated to the blood by tic wind-pipe 
and lungs, L. 

_ Empone’ma [of guroriw, Gr. to labour) the bettering and 
inriching a ground by labour, Z. 


, 
Emrone'TicaL [emporeticus, L. of gucropetixts,Gr.] of 
Estrore’rick § or pertaining to markets, fairs (or mer- 
chandize, 


Empo'nium [with Amat.) the common fenfory of the brain, 

E’mpory [ sanieew, Gre] a market-town, allo a place 
where a general market or fair is kept 

Empaimeo [with Hunters] a term uled when a deer has 
left the herd. 

Emer. is often fet as an abbreviation for Eerteronr, 

To Empai'son [emprijouner, F. impriggtonaro, It.) to cal 
into prifon. 

E'upress, the wife of an emperor, 

Empri'sg, anenterprize, Mi/ton. 

Emrnostio’ Tonos [éumecdireyS, Gr. ] a Mitnels of the 

4F back-bone, 


d by Google 
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back-bone, when itis bent forwards, as ofi?stexos, when it is 
bent backwards. 

Empress. isus'd an abbreviation for Empress. 

Extprio venditio [in Civi/ Law] that contract by confet only, 
which we call buying and felling, whereby the feller is bound to 
deliver the goods, and the buyer to pay the price for them ac- 
cording to the bargain. 

E’mrvion, a buying, L. : 

Emrrostuotont’s [eurpatitaS, of tucrssder. before, 
and ze to fhretch, Gr poles Hed of the neck, which draws 
the head forwards. 

Empri’ness [zmeinerye, Sax.) vacuity, a being void. 

E’merioxan [emptionalis, L.) belonging to buying. 

Empri’rious, [ emptitivs L.) that which may be bought, 
faleable. 

E’mprive (emptions, L.] bought, or hired. 

E’mpry (mei, Sux. void, &e 

Emery Ceileis make rhe floured Sound. 

Agreable to the words of divine wildom : A Fool's Voice is 
dnoron by a multitude of Words, We generally find, that thote 
who in reslity have little or no worth, are fulleft of theméelves, 
and trouble every company they come into with a flood of ego- 
tifms: Whereas, on the contrary thofe who might jatily boalt of 
excellent qualities, are always {til on their own fubjeét, accord- 
ing to another proverb; The drepaf? Streams flow cwith leaf? Noise 
The F. fay as wes Les Tonmeaux vuides, font le plus de bruit. 
The It. fy s La piv cattiva Racta def Carro fempre cigola. (The 
worlt wheel of the cart always crecks mott,} 

fu empry Gratin tg the Drbvii'’s Shop. 

And he foon takes care to Rock it. L. Ottum Diaboli pul- 
vinar. By empty is here meant idle, not employ'd. This pro- 
verb may be explain'd by another: Keep yourself emply'd, and 
the Devil will bave no Pozwer over you. 

To Emery [ameian, Sax.) to make void. 

Empye'Ma [eucviue of éy within, and over, Gr. matter] 
a collecting or gathering together of corrupt matrer about the 
breaft and lungs or Téorax; alfo an operation to difcharge all 
forts of matter with which the midriff is loaded, by making a 
perforation in the break 

Empyreal 2 [empyréc, F. empires, It. and Sp. of empi- 

Espyae'aNng res, L. of gucrupaior, Gr.) of or pertaining 
to the highelt heavens. 

Empy rea SadPance [in Philofophy) the ficry element above 
the etherial. 

Euryre'um Calum [ of turvesiG, Gr. fiery, fo called 
from its fiery eigen) the hegheit heaven, or the Lath {phere 
above the primum modile, wherein is the throne of Gad, refi- 
dence of angels, Ge. 

Empyreu'sa [with Coymi?s] that talte and fell of the 
fire, which after dutillation, happens to fome oils. {pirits and 
waters, from their being drawn off by too great a degree of 
heat, L. of Gr. F 

Empyreu' Mata [iurvpsdue}e,Gr.] reliques of a fever 
after the critical time of the dileales alfa a fettlement in diftilla- 
tions. 

EmpyReuMa‘TIcaL, of or pertaining to an empyreuma. 

E’merop, a glazier’s diamond for cutting glafs, called alfo 
emery: ; 

E’mrops, the fame as Haemorrboids, which fee. 

E’marosg, a flower. 

Emvucip [emucides, L.] mouldy, 

To E’mucare [ersulare, It. emular, Sp. aemulatum, L.) to 
vie with one, and ftrive to match or mafter him; alfo to envy 
the excellency and worth of another. 

Enuna'tion [F. emulaxione, It. emulsciin, Sp. of amu- 
Jatio, L.) imitating with a defire to excel ; a noble jealouty, be- 
tween perlons of virtue or learning, contending for a fuperiority 
therein : alfo contention; alfo envy. 

Emubative, belonging to emulition; alfo propenfe to emu- 

tone 
: Emuca’tor [erulatesr, F. emulatore, It, emule, Sp. of @- 
mutator, Le) ove that ftrives to equal or excel anothers allo one 
that envies another's excellence. 

To Rau'tce [eraleere, L.] to ftroke gently. 

To Emvu’LGn eo L.} to milk or preis forth by flroak- 
ing. 
Sani'acust Arteries [with Anatomifs] two Jarge arteries, 
which arife from the defcending trunk of the Aorta, and are in- 
ferted to the kidneys, and carry the blood with the humour 
Called Serum to them, F. of L. 

Emu'icent Vein: (with Asatomifs) two veins arifing from 
the vena tevz, and inferted to the kidneys, which bring back 
the blood, &f¢. alter the serwn is feparated from it by the kid- 
ney s- ‘ 

EMu'tsicn (F.and Sp. enmuJione, Ie.) a fort of phyfick- 
drink made of iecds, freits, 4 of the colour and form of 
nik, an affwaging medicine. 

EMeLeus [emaly, L. } Mriving to excel; alfo envious. 

L'MULOUSLY, envinufly, 
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E’muvousness [emalatio, L.] emulation. 

Emunpa’rion. a cleanfing, L. 

Emu'xcrorits [emandloria@ ot emungere,L. to wipe off 
certain kernelly places in an animal body, by which the princi- 

] parts difcharge their excrements or fuperfluities as the glan- 
dules, which lic under the ears for the brain, under the arms 
pits for the heart. and under the groin for the liver, &'¢, 

Emvusca‘r10y, aclearing a tree from mols, L. 

_Ex, is an eee Pprepolition or compounding particle, 
fenerally in the {pelling of words deriv'’d from the Frencb, tho? 
this ditlinétion is not always obferved § for we but too often ufe - 
this prepofition and the Latin in, promifcuoufly. It would add 
very much to the peripicuity of the Eng/i/> tongue, if we made 
a due dittinétion between the F. prep. em, the Ly ix, and the 
Sax. un, which have very different fignifications, 

See inva, what is not to be found in ea. 

Ew [en, Sax. en andern, G.] is an adjective termination, 
as /eaden, bidden, &c: And likewilea termination of yerbs dee 
riv'd from fulvtantives or adjectives, as to heighten, tirengthen, 
frighten, harden, fottes, fharpes, €c. Ew is alfo the termina- 
tion of feveral irregular participles paffive. 

ToEna‘see [of exand dSudiliter, FP. abittare, It. abilitar, 
Sp] to make or render able or capable. 

L’sacn [in the practick of Scotland) fatisfaction for any 
crime or fault. 

ToEsa’er [of em and affum, of agere, fup. L. to do or per- 
form] to eftablilhan aét ; cto ordain or decree. 

Ewa'mon [fosusr, Gr.) a medicine tor flonping blood. 

Exmo’ni ma [with Physicians} a little hanging cloud (as it 
Were) in the middle of urine; elpecially when the diteale is break« 
ing away. 

ENa‘Luace [evtareyh of Craradzer, Gr. to change] a 
changing. 

Ena‘trace [with Réetorictans) a figure whereby we change 
and invert the order of the terms in a ditcourfe againit the com- 
mon rules of language. 

Ena’tiace (with Grarmarians) a change either of a pros 
noun ora verb, as when a poflefive is put for a relative, fuss 
for ¢jzs, or when one mood or tenfe is put for anather. 

Enavu’ron [in Hera/iry) a bordure charged with martlets, 
or any other kinds of birds. 

Exa'Met [email, F. frmalto, It. and Sp.} a compofition uled 
by goldimiths, &*¢. to inlay flowers, &'¢. 

To Ena’men [enwilier, F. jsmaltare, Ie. fmaltar, Sp. ¢f- 
maltar, Port.) to vary with little fpots; to paint with mineral 
colours, or enamel. 

To Ewa‘mour [of en and amor, L.] to engage the love 
and affections of a perion. 

ExaMourep, engaged in love. 

ExaNnciomonosrex mous Plants [of éy ey>clv a vellel, 
pir fingle, and gwepusz, Gr, iced) fuch as hive but one fin- 
gle feed in the feed veticl . . 

Ewxata'Tion, a fwimming out, L. 

Exavica’tTion, a failing out of, by or over, L. 

Ewcau'stes [¢yxaveis, Gr.) an enameller, that engraves 
with fre, L. 

ENANTIOs1s 2 [Evzrtiesss, Gr. contrariety, of der? 

A'NTENANTIOsts§ or yar7i) a rhetorical Beure, when 
that is{poken by a contrary, which is intended fhould be under- 
ftood, as it were by aflirmation, as there was rage againit refos 
lution, pride againit nobienefs, &e 

Enanrct'a (crpzsia, Gr.) evidence or clearnefs of expref- 
fion. 

Enarra tion [sarration, F. marrazione, It. enarratio, L ] 
a plain declaration ; alf0 a recital or rehearial. 

Ena‘arunosis [svepsesoes of ey and &idpie, Gr. to joint) 
a kind of jointing when the cavity or hollow, which receives 
it is deep, and the head of the bone that is let in, is fomewhae 
long; as in the jointing of the thigh-bone with the J/céien or 
huckle-bone. 

Enca’Nta leer bes Gr.) certain annual fettivals, ancient- 
ly held on the days that cities were built; alfo tae confecration 
or week days of our churches. 

To Excamp [of im and camper, F.] to form a camp. 

Encampment, the difpolition or difpofing of an army in a 
plain or open country, &¢. 

Enca’ntuis [éyxerSis, Gr.) the Caruncula dacbrymatis, L. 

Enca'ntHus [1 Surgery) atumour of the Curwmcula lachry- 
malis, in the great canthus or angle of the eye. 

Encarol's [tvxapdia, G.J a precious itone, bearing the 
figure of an heart, 

Enca’ara [fvxap-ve, Gr.) flowers or fruit-work, cat out 
on the chapiters of pillars. 

Enca’tuisMa [trxe3ieua, Gr.] a hind of bath for the 
belly, the fame as sajejfies. 

E’ncauma [fvxavue, Gr.] a brand or mark made by burn- 
ing: alioa wheal or puth cauted by a burn. 

ExcauMa [with Surzeors] an ker in the eye with a filthy 
fcab, which frequently follows a fever. 

-Enca’ustum 
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Encau’stie [tvaavssxi, Gr.) the art of enamelling or paint- 
ing with fire. : 

Enca’ustum [‘srxevsor, Gr.] enamel. 

Ence'tnte [in Fortification) the whole compafs of a place, 
either lined and compofed of batlions, courtins, fe. F. 

Enceva’pus (eyxsretd’&, Gr. i.  tumoltuous) a huge 
jant, Who (as the poets feign) was the largelt of thote that con- 
fpired againtt Fapiter, who ttruck him down with thunder, and 
threw mount .£¢sa upon him, where he breathes out flames, 
and by his turning hinvelf or fhitting fides caufes earthquakes. 

Exce’puats fofevin, and xegeai, Gr. the head] worms 
generated in the head, ; ; ; 

Enxce’pre (in Heraldry) fignifies fettered, chained or gire 
about the middle, as is ufual with monkeys, F ; 

Ence ruaros [trxigaass, Gr. ] whatloever is contain’d 
within the compafs of the skull. 

To Encuant. Sce Ja. bent. 

Encnaraxts ["tsrydorkrs of yapdosw, Gr.) an ingraving 

ting into. 
a be naxis [with Sorgesn:] a {carifying or lancing the ficth. 

To Excua’se [enchafer, F.] to fet any precious itone, &'e 
in gold, filver or m3 other metal. 

Encue’son [F. Lary Term) occafion, caufe or reafon, why 

thing is done. 
“ite satay‘ (ir yewdors, Gr.] the act of undertaking, a fet- 
ting about any thing, L ; ; 

ENCHIRESIS auatomica, a readinefs or dexterity at diffec- 
tions, L. 

Excuiri'ptow [eryepidver, of ey and ysip,Gr. the hand) 
a manual or {mall volume that may be carried about in one's 
hand ; a pocket-book. '£ 

Eschrista [fyxeere, Gr.] thin ointment. ; 

Encuy’moma [¢yxuuoue, Gr.) a fudden and quick mo- 
tion of the blood, as in anger, joy, forrow, &¢, allo a flowing 
of the blood, whereby the outward parts become black and 
blue ; as in the fcurvy, blood-fhot eyes, & re. L, ; 

E-xcrenve [in Fortification] a wall or rampart, furrounding 
a place fometimey compos'd of baltions or curtains, either faced 
or lined with brick or flone, or only made of earth. Dae, 

ENeny ra [ir-vejov, Gr.J an initrument with which liquors 
are dropt into the eyes, noltrils, cars, Ge. 

‘To Enctrete. Sce To Incircis. i 

Encrave’ (with Hera/d:) where one thing is let into ano- 
ther; efpecially where the juncture is fquare. 

Enctt'ricxs [with Grammarians] conjun&ions, fo called 
becaule they incline or calt back the accent to the fyllable betore 
going, as gue, ae, ve, in Latin, which are joined to the end of 
other words, as indodujgue, pile, difcive, troebive, guiescit, 
Hor. 

To Enctro’sn {includere, L. enclorre, F. inchindere, It.) to 
include, ; 

Encio'sure  aoegrb F.] a place enclofed or encompafled 
with aditch, hedge, &e. : 

Exciy'sma [syxavcue, Gr.) a clyfter or glilter, 

Encota’price ["rtodar]inn, Gr.] the art of making brafs- 
plates, and cutting in the figures or letters for inicriptions, 
laws, &e. ; 

Encout’a [of év and xoata, Gr. the belly] the inteltines 
and whatfoever is contained in the Abdomen, 

Enco’MtuMSs — It. emcomios, Sp. eniomia, L. "yy 
xe@use, Gr.] {peeches or poems in commendation of a perfon. 

E nco’miast [syxesacks, Gr.) a maker of encomiums. 

ENcoMIA’sTICK of or pertaining to encomiums. 

See og 

dn Excomta’stick, a copy of veries in praife of a perfan. 

To Enco'mpass [ of e# and conmpaj/er.F.] to {arround or 
ftand about. = 

Excore’ [‘tyxsrn, Gr.) an incifion, cut or gafh. 

To Excounrer [rencontrer, F. incontrare, Ir, tho’ both 
only in the firft fente, excontrér and rescentrar, Sp.) to meet, to 
engege in fighting. 

du Excou'nter [reacontre, F. iscontra, It. tho’ both only 
in the firft fenle. encugatra, and rescvéntro, Sp] a meeting, a 
fight; allo carnal copulation. 

Yo Excou’race [encourager, F. incoragiare, It. ] to ani- 
mate, incite or ftir up. 2 

Excou'RAGEMENT, an incitement, a gilt, recompence or 
reward, 

Excerats (with Horjeren] a horle wither wrung, or fpoiled 
in the withers, O. F. 

Excra’nium [‘tyxpdveor, Gr,) the hinder part of ile brain, 
the fame as cerededinm, L. 

Excrati’t® (ol syxex7eia, Gr. continence) a fect fo cal- 
Jedirom their making a profeflion of continence, and abfolutely 
rejecting marriage, 

To Encrea’se. See Jnereafe. 


To Excro’acn [encrocher, O. F.Jtointrench upon or ufurp; 
alfo ta invade ; allo to abute, 
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Excroa‘cumrnt, an encroaching, &¢, 

_ Encroa’cument {in Lavy] is an unlawtul gaining upon the 

rights and poflefions of another, 
mi sd ra Mote [enconbrer, O. F.] to embarrals, to perplex, 
Encu'mnrance, embarrafinent, &3¢- 
Ewcy’enicar (‘tp xversets, Gr] circular, 
ENcyciormor a { encyclopedia, L. of “epeurroraS ciety 
cv in, xvadrcs acircle, and read sla, Gr. learning] a circle 
or chain of all fciences and arts. . 
Eno [end, Sux. epndr. Du. ente,G. and Dun. enda, Sv.J 
the lait part of a thing, the conclulion; allo aim, defizn, purpole, 
_ $a the Eno Things mill menv. 
A faving people are apt to comfort theméelves with, when 
things don’t go to their mind. 
From the Seginning to the Exp, 

D. 45 Ove nfgue ad Mala, (From the Egg to the Apples.) 
That is, from the beginning of the feaft to the end. The an- 
cients ulually beginning their meals with eggs and ending with 
apples. 

To make both Exns meet, or to [pend jul one's income, nei- 
ther more nor lefs* 

To bave she better Ex of the St2ff, ie to have the advantage, 

To Exp [envian, Sex. enden, G. enda, Sw. epnten, Du.j 
to conclude, to defilt or leave off, to finith. 

linn for End [Sea Pbraje] when atope runs all out of the 
Pully, or off the block, or what it is wound wpon. . 

E’npaste [of env, Sux. and abJc} that may be ended, 

To ENpa’MMacé [emdomm.ger, F.] todo damage, to hurt. 

To Enpéa’r [en and prob. oypan, Sex. to account dear to 
himicli ] to engage a perfon's affections to one, 

An EXpea RMENT, a gaining the afvctions of. 

To Expea'vour [prob. of en and decir, F.) to attempt 
to do a thing according to one’s ability’. 

Enpe'cacon [ivdindyew® of dydaxe and yoria, Gr. 2 
corner] a plain figure, having eleven fides and angles. 

E’npeixis [erdakss, Gr.] a thewing or declaring. 

Enperxis [with Poyfeians] an indication of dileates, Mewing 
what is to be done. 

Enpe’Mican? Diempers [of iv and divin, Gr. the body} 

Enpe’Miat § are fuch as aflect a great many in the fame 
country, the caule being peculiar to the country where it reigns. 

Te Enoew’ [in Falconry} is fiid of a hawk, when the fo di- 
gells her meat, that the not only dilcharges her gorge of its but 
alfo_cleanles her pannel. 

To Enpr’rs [of em and difer, Fr.] to compofe, pen or dic- 
tate the matter, ofa letter or any other writing, 

Enpt'rement, is much the fame in common law, as «cus 
Jatis isin the civil. See IndiGment. 

Exvive(F. Endivia, It. and L.} a fort of falting, 

En press [of enol , Sax.) without end. 

E wymosy, with the end foremott. 

Expo'crrinatep [emdoAriné, F.) inftrufted. 

Enporse’ [in Hera dry) is an ordinary, containing [= 
an eighth part of a pale; fome fay that it thews, that [= 
the fame coat has been 4 coats, and afterwards joi- f= 
ned together, in oneefcutcheon, for fome mytlery |o = 
of arms, as in the efcutcheon he bears azure en ¢ndor- 
je argent. 

To Exno'rse [endoffir, Fr. endofiar, Port. of em and darfum, 
L, the back] to write on the backlide of a bill, &c, 





Enpo'rsrp [in Heraldry] is when two lions are 
born in an efcutcheon rampant, and turning their 
backs to each other. 





ExporseMent [endofement, FP.) a writing on the backlide of 
a bill. 

To Expow’ [ofen & dover, F.to jointure, or makea fett- 
Iement. } to beltow a dower or marriage-portion 5 alfo to fettle 
rents and revenues of the maintenance of a college, alms- 
houfes, Ec, 

Expow'mENT, a natural gift or quality. 

Expowmenrt [in Lato) the giving or taking a dower to a wo- 
man; alfo the fetting forth or fevering of a fuilicient portion for 
a vicar, when the benefice is appropriated. 

ExpowMent, de /a plus delle parte, a law phrafe ufed when 
a man dying poffefied of fome lands held in knight's fervice, and 
others in foceage, the widow has her dower out of the foccage 
lands, as being Ja plus delle parte, i. ¢. the belt. 

To Espue [of endower, Fr.) to qua'l'y, fupply or furnife 
with. 

To Expu’re [eadyrer, F. of durare, L’) to fulfer or under- 

0. 
‘ Expy‘mion, according to the pocts, the fon of 4irblivs and 
grandion of Jupiter, who having taken him up to heaven he ar- 
tempted to violate the chaftity at Fase, whercupon Jupiter om 
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him into 2' perpetual (leep, or, as others write, for 30 years. Di- 
ana became enamour'd with him, and hid him from the fight of 
Jupiter in a cave of Latmors and not being able to enjoy him by 
day, quitted heaven a nights, and had many children by him, 

fo man knows better what is good rhan he who hath 
ENourep Cul. 

‘They who live in an uninterrupted courfe of health, or any 
other happinefs, are not fo fenfible of what they enjoy, as one 
whv has expericnc’d the contrary, according to another faying, 
No one dxctos the value of bealth but be wks wants tte 

Expy‘miox, a certain fhepherd, whom (as the poets feign Di- 
ana or the Mom being enamoured with) fhe call into a deep fleep 
jn mount Lutes in Avatofia, thatthe might kis him. "The mo- 
ral of this fable feems to be, that Ewytisn very much ttudied 
the motions of the moon, and for that end was wont to pal the 
nights in retired places in mount Latmas, that he mizht behold 
her with leG interruption, To him is attributed the dinding out 
of the courfe of the moon, 

Enecaten [enecatys L,] hilled, 

Exe’sa [eveuz of trinut, Gr. to fend in] a elyfter 

E wemy [evacei, F. iniorico, Ut. exertige, Sp. of inimicus, L]) 
an adverfary or one Who js againit enc. 

He why bag Scrvaats ts iure of ENEMIES. 

Sp. Qui éx ba criacos, ba encmiges ne efujacos. 

That is, is fare of having thule about him, who will take eve- 
opportunity of pilferixg and pillaging him. 

hs ede <t acertain deity of the Phemicians. 

INENTHSELR ; 

Exro'ruma ¢ [ivaiequa of avesia, Gr. to lift up) thol 

Exmorema § contents of the urine which float about in the 
middle, refembling a cloud. 

Exerce’tica [raergigue, F. energica Ut. emergeticus, L, 
trepperinés, Gr.) furcivle, efFeacious, emphatical. 

Ess KE TICAL Particles [with Péifs/opbers] i, ¢ Such pare 
ticles or bodies which are eminently s¢tive, and produce manifelt 
operations of different natures, according to the various circum- 
flances or motions of thole bodies or particles. 

Enrace’ricanness [of tvepysteaie, Gre) energy. 

Expacu’ mes! Dewexiaci, men pofletled with unclean fpirits, 
Gr. of L. 

Exereumenus [with Dioines] a term uled to fignify a per- 
for: pofleffed with che devil or an evil {pirit. F 

E weno (energie, Fe energia, Mt, Sp. and L. tvegyia, Gr] 
eileétual working, efficacy, farce. 

Exzaey [wih Pbyéeians) a flirring about, or operation of 
the animal f{pirits. 

Exercy [with Rheroricians) a figure wherein great force of 
expreflion is uled. 

To E'servate [isercer F. frervare, Te. eneroar, Sp. ener 
atu, L.] to fpoil or take away the force of the nerves and 
linews; to make fecble, to take away vigour of body or mind. 

E’nervateoness [of exeroutus, L.} enfeevledics. 

Eserva Tion, a weakening or enfechling, L. 

Enervation [with Syrgeens] a weakncis about the nerves 
and tendons. 

Exe’aviry [owereitas L) weaknefs of the nerves, Ge. 

E’xeya [in the proétick of of Scotion/) the principal part of 
an inhesitance, which defcends to the cldef toa. 

Exrans Perdves [®, 45)? ebildrer] the foldiers who march at 
the head of a body of forces, appointed to fuitain them, in or- 
der to make an attack, begin an atfault, Ge. 

To Enrss’sie [of en and feetle, or afziblir F.]to make 
weak. 

Exriza'pe, [in Archit,] a ribble row of rooms, doors, &e. 
alfo a train of diferurle, F. 

Ewritane (Miltary Art) the Gituation of a poft that can dif 
cover and {cour all the length of a ftrsit lines which by that 
means is rendred almoll de‘encelcls, F 

To Enrivape [cafiler F.) to fcour or fiveep with the cannon 
a whole right line at once. 

Esricave [of ewin and flaw L. a thread) a ferics or conti- 
nuatition of feveral things difpos'd as it were in the fame thread 
or line. 

Enrrus’ [in Portif] the curtain or rampart that is to {weep 
the whole length of it with the cannon. F 

To Enr’orce [enforér, F.] to conttrain og force to doa thing. 

To Exera'neutse [ol ajfrancéir, F.} to make a perfon a 
frce-man or a free denifons to incorporate him into a fuciety or 
body politick. 

Esra ncHtsement, [afraacbijement, F.) fuch a making 
free or incorporating. 

Eo Encacs [eazuger, Fr.) to perfuade or draw ins to oblige 
or bind, to mottgige or prwa; to take upon one’s {elf or pats 
one 5 words allo to encounter or fight. 

Exca GLMENT, apromife, obligation or tie; allo a fight or 
combat, Ey = = 

: Pr rhe he bene of ey in, yaekp the belly, and ut-So¢ a 
wore, Sar Jone who emits founds like the voice of one {peaking 
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out of the Nomach or belly, without ufing the organs of (peechy 
fuch as authors relate was che manner of thePysdram prophetefs, 

To Exse'nper [engendrer, F. ingenerare, It. exgendrdr, 
Sp.] to beget, to breed; it is molt commonly applied to animals, 
not to human nature; which yet are produced by the ordinary 
methods of generation. 

Exat'se, [engin, F. inzegno, It. ingénio, Sp.) any mechanick 
inflrument to produce any contiderable eifcei, which cannot be fo 
eaiily and expeditioufly pertormed by the bare ufe of mens hands, 
as railing heavy weiglits, water. quenching fires, Ge. 

Exone [ina Figwrutive jenle) an artifice, contrivance or de- 
vice, F. 

Encinee’r, [ingenicur, F. ingegnare, It. inzgeniiro, Sp.Ja 
perfon well skilled in the contrivance, building and repairing of 
forts, &#¢, allo in the method of attacking and Uefeudirg all lores 
ot fortified places. 

Exctnes'ay, the art of an engineer. 

Exci’soma pooens of “syzife to approach, Gr] a 
fracture of the (cul, whereby the bone finks to the inyer mem- 
brane or skin of the brain, and prefes wpon it; allo the nome of 
an inftrument uied by turgeons in operations in fuch coles. 

Exctans®, is by iome thus characterzed, 2. a Paradife to 
women, a Purpatory or men, but a Hell for hones. 

Exetante [in Heraliry] bearing acorns, F 

Encirce nie ) [Od Law Yerm) the teing sm Eng!) Geran, 

Excuicue’ ri > and anciently uled in oppolition to Franei- 

Eneuesey’ee } geva, which was uled to iguile any fo- 
reigner. 

E'neuisn, of or pertaining to Eagland, 

Exco'xast ¢ Ceyyiveess, Gre a bowing of the knee] a 

Enco'nasis§ northers conttellation, confilling of about 48 
ftars, {0 calied from the hgure (repreiented on the celeilial globe) 
of Hercules bearing upon his right knee, and endeavouring to 
bruife a dragon's head wich his lett foot. 

Exco’rcen, flic! ing in the throat. 

Exco'y tos [wih -zutemids) the bending of the arm or leg. 

To Encra’r. i (‘his vero feems to be deriv'd of two & 

ToEncrarr § verbs exter and gresrer, cither of which 
has the fame fi. niacition, or of em and greger, F.] to put gratis 
imo treet, to inocul te, 

Enxcratuog [in Mrralsry] is derived from grive, F. hail, 

ExGres_e g and fignines that the hail has Fiten upon and 
broken off the edges leaving them rageed, or with f= 
halt rounds truck out of them, and diflers from in- 
dented, which has Rraighe lines, whereas in thete the 
breaches are circular, See the efcutcheon, 





To Encaa’ve fexgraver, F.} to cut any figure cither in me- 
tal or wood. . 

Excraver [gravezr, F.] one whofe trade it is to engrave. 

To Excro'ss [of e# and grofiyer, F.] to write the rude 
draught of a thing fair over. 

To Enenoss [in Tragicé) is to buy up all, or a great quanti- 
ty of a commodicy, to enhance or raife the price of it. 

Exeuicne’ (in Heraidry} figniies the great mouth of an 
ranting, horn, having a rim of a different colour from the horn 
ic felt, F 

E novscore [engu/copinm. L. of eyaus near, and cxerio to 
view Gr.) an initrument for the viewing of {mall bodies the 
more diitinétiy 5 1c called becaute it brings the eye much nearer to 
them, fo as to cautie them to appear, as having larger parts and 
dimenfions; the tame as a microicope. 

To Esna’nce ( enbauger, F.) to advance of raife the 

To ENua‘UNCE price 

Exna‘NCeMENT, 2n advancing or railing the price of 

eee of of pertaining to enlartnonick mu- 

F.xHARMO NICK fick. 

Exuarmonicn Met, a particular manner of taning the 
Voice, and difpoting the intervals with fuch art, that the melody 
becomes more moving. The laft of the three kinds of mufick 
ufed by the ancients, and abounding in Dieses or Skarps. See 
Cromatich and Djatonick, 

Extarmonicat Diets (in Mufck) is the difference between 
the greater and Ieffer temi-tone. ' 

Enu‘oma [entgme, F. eninza, Sp. enigma, It. Alnigma or e- 
nigma, L."Assyua, Gr.) an obfcure allegory, in which the 
natural fenfe cannot be immediately perceived 5 a riddle, L. 

Eniema’ticaL? [eaignatigue, F. exigmatics, It. enimati- 

ENIGMa‘TICK co, Sp’ enigmaticus, L, of airy antinis, 
Gr } of or pertaining to Exigna’s- 

_EwtemaTicatLy (of dirrypuctrexis, Gr.] by way of rid- 
ie. 

Ent'cmatist [dsreyuerisi¢, Gr.) a maker or propoler of 
Exniema’s or riddles. 

To Enjon’n [exjeindre, F. ingingnere, It. injungere, L.] to 
bid, order, charge or command, - 

To Exjoy’ [of ew & jauir, F.] to have the ule, benefit and 
profit ot, to take pleafure in, 

En- 
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EN 
Exjo'ymenr [jouifunee, F.] enjoying, poffefing, pofleffion: 


alio joy, pleafure, 

Ews'xum Sal (with Céyii?s) that which partakes both of the 
mature of an a¢ia and an a/tal/i, as common falt, nitre, allum, 
és. which alfo they otherwile call a neutral fale, 

jo Extarae, [of ewand darge F of dargus L.] to amplify, to 
extend, to make larger. 

To Exca’noe @ Horfe [with Horferten] is to make him go 
large; that is, to embrace more ground than he covered. This 
is done when a horfe works upon a round, or upon volts, and 
approaches too near the centre. 

ENba’RGEMENT, a making larger, amplification. &e. alfoa 
being fet free from imprifonment. 

To Exus’curen [of ew and lihtan, Sax. lichten Dy. and 
G J to put light into, to give light to, to make clear or evident. 

To Enut'ves (of en and libbin, Sax. feben Dy. leben G.} to 
put life into, to make lively or brisk. 
scan Enmancus’ [in Heraldry) is derived from manche, 


a F.a ileeve, and is when the chief has lines drawn 

= from the upper edge of the chief on the fides, to a- 

= bout half the breadth of the chicf, fignilying as if it 
had fleeves on it. 

E'nmity [isimitiz, F. inimicizia, It. enemicicia, Sp, ini- 
micitia, L.] hatred, grudge, variance, ftrife, falling out. 

Ennea‘p [ivveds, Gr] the number Nine 

Ennzapvecate’ rips (of fvree and Sexatiooapes, Gr.) a 
revolution of nineteen years, otherwife called the Lunar Cycle 
or Golden Number, yr? sam 

ENNS‘AGON i ivvea nine, and yeria, Gr an angle] a re- 
‘gular geometrical figure, of equal fides and nine angles, 

Exnea'ticaL? [of érvsexss, Gr.) of or pertaining to the 

ENNEA‘TICK number nine, as Eaneatical Days, every 
ninth day of ficknefs. 

Exnea’ricat Yar, every ninth year of a man’s life. 

En nee’sents [érvenuspis, Gr.) a grammatical figure in La- 
tin and Greed veric, which isa Cw/wra after the fourth foot in 
the ninth fyllable of the verfe, which odd fyllable ending the 
word, helps to make the next foot with the following word, as 
in this verfe, 

Tle latus nivenne molli faltus byacinthe. 
In which all the four branches of the Ce/ura are found, as Tri- 
ememeris, Penthememeris, Hepthimemeris and Enmecmemeris. 

Ennaa'Locy [enneulogia, L. of tyveaacyia, Gr.] a [peaking 
or treating of nine points; alfo an oration or treatife divided in- 
to Nine parts or chapters. 

Ennearuy’LLon [turseg’aacr, Gr.) the plant Dog's-tooth 
violet, L. 

To tnno’sLe [ancblir, F.in the firft fenfe, ennodlir, F. in 
in the latter.] to make noble, to render more renowned. 

ENNo’sLEMENT, [ancd/:fement, F. in the firl fenfe, ennoblif- 
femem, F. in the latter.) a making noble; alfo a being ennobled 
or made noble. 

Exocn'’s Pillars, two pillars faid to have been erefied by E- 
noch the fon of Std, the one of brick, and the other of 
upon which the whole art of altronomy is faid to be engraven, 
Exopa'Tioy, an untying a knot; a making any difiiculty 






t , : 
“Eno’nNOvs (enorme, F. enorme, It. and Sp. enormis, L.] out 
of rule or {quare; allo exceeding great, heinous. 

Exoarmousty, heinoufly. 

Eno'rmousNness [enormité, F, enormita, It. ensrmidad, Sp. 
of enormitas, L.] heinoufnels. 

Eno’amity [eaormitas, L.] heinoufnefs, a high mifdemeanour. 

Exo’aturosts [of éréeSpecrs, or rather trdpSpwcrs, Gr.) a 
kind of loofe jointing of the bones. 

’ E’wovaren [ensvatas. L.] become or made new, 

Eno’vcn [genorg, Da. genug, G. nork, Dan, xcnoh, or 
zenog, Sax.) tufficient. 

Exoucn ig ag good as a Feaft. 

En pa‘ssanT, by the by, F 

To Enpcer’r (O/d Law Term] to implead., 

To Enqui’ne [enguerir, F. inguirar, Port. of inguirere, L.] 
to ask, to leek after or fearch diligently. 

To Enaa’ce [enrager, F.] to put into a rage, to provoke or 
make mad 

Enracency, furioufly, 

Enra’Gepness, great rage, Gr, 

To Exnicn [enricher, FP. arricchire It. enriguecér, Sp.) to 
make rich. 

Exai'cument [of enrichir, F_] the being made rich. 

The F. fay Sui a affex, n'a plus rien & dzirer (He that has 
enough has not ing more to defire) the L. Quod fatis eff, ewi 
contingit, mibil amplius optet. Hor. or, fatis of? quod Juficity mie 
mis oft quod fufocat, TheG. fay; Cin vergnugtcr mubt ig 

 taglich ieben (A betretchan mind is a daily happinefs.) 
The F, fay likewifes om eff affes riche guand on a le necejuire. 
{Rich enough who has what is neceffary.) 


ine 
Piero easren {in Husbandry] the cutting away the knots of cred thi 


EN 
There's never Exoucu where nought is left. 


Tt momo é d batenza fé miente auvanza, Mt is to befure very 
difficult fo contrive matters that there be no want, and at the 
fame time nothing to {pare. 

; Soon Exoucn ig well Enouca. 

This proverb fignifies that if a thing be well done, tho’ it be 
a a _ i is cig cree for, according to another pro- 
erb, goud a uick feldom meet. ‘TT ‘ 3 fat ate fi 
Jat te q m The L. fay; fat cite fi 
There are tino Exoucus and pou habe got one of them. 

That is dig or ful enough and dittle encage ww this fenie it is gee 
nerally us'd in aniwer to thofe who, out of modelly, fay they 
have enough. It likewile fignifies good enougd and dad ensugh, 
and then is apply’d to perions who, ipeaking of others, or of 
themfelves , fay they have parts qualifications or the like enough; 
fignifying they have bad one’s enough. 

To Ennoun one’s fedf [s'enrolier, F.) as a foldier, or an ap- 
Prentice. &¢, 

Exao'tment (of s*enrsiler, F.Jan inrolling, &'¢. 

Ens [in a Philojopbical Senje}a being, whatever has any kind 
of exiitence 

Ens (in Mctapby/icks) is apply'd in its moft general fenfe to e- 
very thing that the mind any way apprehends; and whereof it 
allirms or denies, proves or dilproves any thing. 

Ens Rationis (with Sebvolmen] an imaginary thing or creature 
of the brain, which exilts no where but in the underitanding or 
Imagination, L. 

Ens Primars [the firfl or chief effence according to the Para- 
celfians] the moit efficacious part of any natural mixt body, ei- 
ther animal, mineral or vegetable, which they pretend to be able 
to oo from them, and by them to perform wonderful things 
for the renewing and reftoring of youth, L. 

Ens Veneris (the being or eflence of Venus, i. ¢. copper] a 
fublimation of equal parts of Cyprus Vitriol, calcined to a dark 
colour, and Sal Armomiack into a yellow flower, L. 

Ens [in Phyfcds] in a lels general fenfe, fignifies fomething 
that exiits fome way farther than in being conceiv'd or being ca- 
pable of being perceived in the mind, which is called Eas Pojiti~ 
oun, or Reale, 

Ens [in Pharmacy, &c.J aterm uled of fome things that are 
pretended to contain all the qualities or virtues of the ingredient 
they are drawn from ina little room. 

Ns, in its proper or reflrained fenfe, is that to which there 
are real attributes belonging, or that which has a reality not on- 
ly in the intelleét, but in itlelf. 

To Ensat’s 2? [with Fas/coners] to purge a hawk or falcon 

To Ensea’m§ trom her glut and greale. (efimer, F.) 

Ensa MPug, an example or pattern. 

_ Ensee’tep (with Falconers) is faid of a hawk when a thread 
is drawn thro’ his upper eye-lids, and faftened under the beak to 
take away the fight. 

Ense’Maxe, together, or with one another, & 

Tout Ensemae [in Architefure] of a building, the whole 
work and compofition confidered together, and not in parts. all 

ether in the bulk or whole. 

NsHRI’wED [ofen and renin, Sax. ecran, F. ferinium, L. 


a desk or coffer] preferved in a fhrine or coffer, as ‘a holy or fa~ 
1s) 


g- 

E'nsirorM [enfiformis, L.] in the thape of a fword: 

Ensivo’rMis Cartilago (with Amatemiffr] the lowelt part of 
the Sternums called alfo Mucronata, L, 

Ensi’Penous [enfifer, L.] bearing a fword: 

E’nsiGn [enfeigne, F. enfena, Sp. an officer in a company of 
foot foldiers who carries the flag or colours. 

Ensicn (in Heraldry) an efcutcheon on which are painted the 
trophies of honour ofa particular family. 

nst’anx [French Law Term] bleeding or blood-letting; alfo 

let-blood, or blooded. 

To Ensta’t (ofen and yeyllan, or peal, Sex.) to enter inte 
the number, or create a knight of the garter, 

Ensta’L MENT, fuch acreation, or the ceremony of it. 

To Ensu's [enjuivre, F. infeguere, L.] to follow, to come 


Enta’suemant@? [in ArchiteAure) Vitruvius and 6 oes 

Enta’stature § call it Ornament; it fignifies the Arcbi- 
trave, Freeze and Cornice together, Others call it Trabeation, 
and it is different in different orders. The words are borrowed 
from Tadulatum in Latin, i.¢.a cicling, becaule the freeze is 
fuppofed to be formed by the ends of Joifs, which bear upon 
the Architrave. 

E'nTaa er (in Hor/eman/bip] a word ufed in the academies, 
&c, apply’d to a horfe whole croup goes before his fhoulders in 
working upon vaults; for in regular manage one half of the fhoul- 
ders ought \o go befere the croup, F. 

To Enras's [entailler, F.] to make over an eftate by way of 
Entarl. 

Entait [entaille, F.] a fee-tail or fee entailed, {canted ot 
fhortned, by which means the heir is limited or tied up to cer- 
tan conditions. 

4G To Euta- 


EN 


To Exta’xare [fome derive it of e# and tangle, Sax. a 
twice; becaute birds are entangled with twigs dawbed with bird- 
line; others of ex and teadicula, L. a tnare] to catch in a snare. 

Eyre {in Merafirr) grafted or ingratted, this is, fays a cer- 
tain author, the fourth grand quarter of his majelly K. George's 
royal enfign, which he thus blazons, Bran/wiek and Luuexbarge, 
impaled with ancient Suxony enté ew paint, PF. : 

Lyte en Road [in Heraldry) fignifles indented round, with 
this difference, that indented is formed of ttrait lines in and out, 
but this is made of round ones in and out after the fame manner, 

Enrevecnt’a [errzacyia, of evreats and tye, Gr. to have] 
the humin mind or foul fo Called by drifetle, as being the per- 
fection of nature, and principle of motion. ‘I'he ancient com- 
mentators on Arifotie inverpreted evreasyia by adtas, L. mean- 
ing by that a kind of fubltansial form, by which adie is pro- 
duced in the body. But the moderns underttand by erreagyie 
afort of continued and perpetual motion and fit modification of 
mittter, which qualifes the whole to be able to perform fuch acts 
as are proper to it. 

Exre’noement [extendement, F.] the true fenfe and mean- 
ing of a word or fentences thus a thing that is in doubt thal 
fainetimes be made by intendment. 

Enver [extre, Py of intra, LJ in the compofition of englith 
words, fignifies derween. 

To Enver [intrare, L. entrer, F. extrare, Ive entrar, Sp. 
and Port.) to go into; alio to fet down in writing; to note 
down in a book of accounts, Ge. 

To Ewrenr [in Carpentry) is to let the tenon of a piece of 
timber into the mortiie of another. 

Jo Exver of a Hacok [Falconry] aterm ufed when the firlt 
Begins to kill. 

fo Exren a Sdip [Sea Term) to board her. 

E'srera (irtted, Gr] the bowels or entrails, L. 

Esrerasce goods are tuch as are not prohibited, but may be 
enter’d at the cullom-houfe. 

To Entercua'nce [eaterchanger, F.] to change mutually 
or reciprocally. 

E'nrercourse [extrecourt, F.] commerce or freedom of 
@ifcourle of one perfon to or with another. 

Enrerre'ne. Sce deterfere. 

Extrere rine [fpoken of Hor/es] an imperfection which 
caules them to go narrow behind with che hinder feet, fo that 
they fret one foot againit another, whence a hard, mattery {cab 
ariles which makes them go lune. 

To Enrerua’ce [entredafer, F.] to lace between, 

Exrer-mewer [with fusconers}a hawk who changes the 
colour of her wings by degrees. 

Enver: ce'Le ['evteceynan, of tv7eesr a gut, and xian Gre 
a rupture] a falling of the entrails, efpeciaily of the gut called £/e- 
wrt, through the widened procefies of the Peritoneum, into the 
groin or Serotam. 

Enreroce'Licx [entersceliews, L.] troubled with the rup- 
ture called Enteracele 

‘To Enrer-cine [Entrefigner, F_) to write between the lines. 

Enrero'Locy [‘evreesAoyic, of evrecsv and Aiye, Gr. to 
fay] a difcourfe or treatife of the entrails. 

Enrero MpHaLos [ avtspimetacs, of Errager and asueazads, 
Gr, the navel] a rupture, when the entrails burit out at the 
navel. : 

EnteroePipLoce'Le [srrsccerrracniian, of inreesr, toi- 
arow the caul, and xnan, Gr.) a kind of rupture, when the 
caul and guts fall down together in the Serotwar or cod, 

E’wreroeriproMruatos [ of frees? erixacw and gu- 
rerio the navel] a kind of Exompbadcs, the fame as Etcrom- 

alos. 

: Extrro HYDROMPHALOS [of bvrsezv, UL wp, and tugea- 


“3s, Gr.Ja kind of Exompha/ss, wherein, befides a diiplacing and 


bunching out of the intettine, there is a deal of watery humours 
collected alone with it. 

To Enrexre’s [with Felomers] a term uled of a hawk 
who is faid toenterpen, #, ¢, to have his feathers fnarled or ca- 


* tangled. 


‘To Enxreapiea’p to Enrerrvene fexterplatder, F.] to 


’ difeufs» point at Csrze2a Law, which fails out incidentally, be: 


fore the principal caufe can have an end. 

Enrcrezra’ ber [in Civil Lew] is called Cagnitio prajudi- 
cialis, 

To E’nrzarrize [of entreprendre, FP. intraprendere, It. of 
inter and prebenderey L.] wo undertake, to take in hand, to 
attempt. 

‘An E'wreaepaize [erreprifz, F.] and undertaking, attempt 
ordeligny and efpeciatly in military affvirs. 

To Exre'n [enterrer, F.] to interr, to bury. ; 

To Entervai'w (eatrevenir. F, entretenir, Sp.) to lodge, - 
to keep, S¢ maintain; allo co accept of or receives alio to treat . 
of. . 

ENTERTAINING, diverting, plesfing. 


pa # . . 
FNTERTAINIxGLy, ageceably, divertingly. 


EN 


ExTertarnMest an entertaining, receiving, lodging, har- 
bouring, &’e. allo treatment, hearty welcome. 

k’nrenview [with Fa/coners] the fecond year of a hawk’s 
ave. 

To Extua‘tamize [enthalamizare, L.Jto bring a bride- 
rie and bride to their bed-chamber. 

(NTHE'AL + nti 

ENTHEA’STICA a [of tr Stes Gr.] infpired. 

Exrun’aten [enrbeatas, L. vSeSs, Gr.) infvired by Gud. 

E’xrueMa [vdeua, Gr.Ja medicine to ltop bleeding. 

Entue’mMava, grafs fluck into the clefts of trees. 

To Exrura’t. Sce to intéral. 

To Exruro’ne [estrener, F, entronizar, Sp.) to place on 
the throne. See te Jarhrone. 

Entuu‘stass [eathufiafme, F. entufafose, It, enths Gayime 
Sp. entdufiafmas, L. of evsvoraguais, of ersucitl a, Gr. to 
in{pire.) a prophetick or poctick rage or fury, which tran{ports 
the mind, raifes and enfiames the imagination, and makes it think 
and exprefs things extraordinary and furprizing. 

Entuu’stasy [ente fae, F. entufiasa, It. enthyGupics, Sp. 
of enthufiafla L. ev§usiacis, Gr.) one who pretends to be inipi- 
red by the divine Spirit, and to have a true fight and knowledge 
of things; one who js tranfported with imaginary revelations. 

Envuiusta’stican Centoajiafico, It. enthiufiaPice,Port, exe 

Entausta’sticn § thyiajlicus, L. trySugsacinis, Gr.) of 
or pertaining to enthutiaim. 

Ewrnusta’sticanyy [of srduestsexts, Gr] in an enthu- 
fiattical manner. 

E’xtHy MEM[enthymema, L. tvSumtue, of ivSuntevss, Cre 
to conceive in the mind] a conception or idea of the ‘mind. 

Entiy Mem [with Rictoriciem) is when the conctuding fen 
tence coniilts of contraries. 

Entuy men [in Logick] an argument confilling of only two 
propolitions, an Antecedent and a Confequent, deduced from ir. 

To Exrt'ce [prob. of ew and tihtan, Sux: to over-perfuade, 
or attirer, F,) to draw in cunningly, to tempt. 

Exti’cina, alluring, drawing in, 

Extieinety, alloringly. 

Estt’cemMent, an enticing, anallurement, &¢, 

Estri’er [with Horfemen) a fort of reliif horfe that refu'es to 
turn, and is fo far from following or obferving the hand, that he 
teli(ts it, F. 

Envie'ety [enticriti, F-] (Lew Word) intirenels or the 
whole, as diftinguithed irom moiety or half, FB 

Exvine, [eaticr, Fe entire, Sp.) whole, undivided, 

Ensure Pertingents [Heratiry] are lincs which run the 
longett way of the partition of the thield, without touching the 








“centre, 


Enrine Pertranient [Heraldry] a line which croffes the mid- 
dle of the fhicld or efcutchcon, and runs diametrically the long- 
eft way of its pofition. 

Enxrire Texaney (in Cont, Lew) is contra-dittingaihhed to fe- 
veral tenancy; and fignifies a fole poffeffion in one man, where- 


‘as the other den: tes a joint or common one in feveral, 


Extirgty, wholly. 

E/N rirative [ensitations, L.] when a thing is taken accord- 
== its cflence, form or being, ; 

iufirarive, implies an abltraction or retreachment of all 
the circumMlances from a thing under confideration. 

Fonrity [evitt, F. entitd, It. in the School Poilyipty] a 
phyfical Exs or Being, contidered according to what it is in its 
phyfical capacity. 

E’xrover? in Heraldrs] is ufed by fome to fignify a bor- 

E’nroike $ dure charged intirely with things without life, 

Exto ests, wrenches of the paftern in horics, F. 

E’nra sins (entraiies, P.] the inwards, bowels or guts, gene- 
rally underfteed to include the contents of the three cavities, the 
head, breaft and belly, it has no fingular number, 

E’nrrance [of sntrare, L.} entry or going in, adinittarces 
alfo a door, paflage, Se. 

To Entra (eniraper, F.] to catch ina trp, to infnare. 

E’xrrane’p, beingina thance. Sce Jstrancrd. 

EnTRra’ves, two entrayons join'd by an iron chain, 7 or 8 ine 
ches long, F. os 

E'nrravons, locks for horfes paflerns, Being pieces of leather 
two fingers broad, turncd up and fuifd on the infide, to pre- 
vent hurting the paflern, F. . 

Exes ad communemiegem, a writ that lies where a tenant 
for term of his own, or another's life, or a tenant by courtely, 
or in dower, alicns or makes over lands, and dies, then the pare 
ty in reverfion thall have this writ againft whomloever is in pof- 
feflion. 

i? ’ 

Spel ; [in Mujfick Books} a particular fort of air 

To Enrrea’t [of en and traiter, F. of traf@ere, L.) to beg 
earnelily or beeech; to court with fair words; allo to treat ot, 


- or handle a matter, 


Entre’ncuyta [of freer a bowel, and izy¢@, Gr. to 
pour in) a clylter-pipe, called alio Siphon or Syringa. 
Extatatyr 


_—_-o OOO 


EN 

Furrga’ty [ofem and traite, F.} requeft, fupplication, Ee 

Exraepas [with Hor/emen]abroken pace or goingof a horte, 
and properly a broken amble, that is neither walk nor trot, but 
has fomething of anamble, F. . 

Enresso’ce [in Arcditedture] a kind of little ory, contrived 
eceafionally at the top of the fir ltory, for the conveniency of 
attardrobe, &e. It isalfocalled Mezanzine. : 

Enraine a Ship [in a Fight) is the boarding or getting into 
her. 

Extrine Ladder [of a Siip) a ladder to go in an out of a 
fhip. . 
intaine Repe [in a Ship] a rope tied by the fide of it to hold 
by, asa perfon goes ap the entring ladder or wales. vet 

Exrru’sion, a forcible, or violent or unlawful entering in- 
to lands or tenements, void ofa poflcllor, by one who has no 
tight to them, ey 

Entreuston de Garde, a writ lying where an infant within 
age enters into lands, and holds his lord out. Fr. 

To Extreu'st. Sce Intrujt. 

E'ntry [entrée, F. extrata, It. entrada, Sp. and Port ] en- 
tering of coming in, a palage. 

Entry [in Law] is the taking poffefion of lands, 

Entry [with Merchants) the tetting down the particulars of 
trade in their books of accounts. 

To make an Ext ry of Goods [at the Cuflom-Houfe) is the paf- 
fing the bills through the hands of the proper officers. 

T.nrry ad ¢communem legem. See Entre, &e. 

Entry, afolemn reception or ceremony performed by kings, 
princes or embafladors, upon their firlt entering a city, or upon 
their return from fome fuceelsful expedition, by the way of tri- 
umph. yaa ae 

ENtRy ad terminum qui preterit, a writ which lies for a 
Jeflor, in cafe lands being let to a man for the life of another and 
he for whole life the lands are leafed dies, and the ledlee or tenant 
holds over his term. ZL. : 

Entry Caxfa Matrimonii preclocuti, or entry for marriage 
promiled, a writ lying where lands or tenements are given to a 
man, upon condition that he take the donor to wife within a 
certain time, and he either does not marry her within the time 
appointed, or efpoufes another, or otherwile difables himfelf from 

erforming the condition, L. . ' 

Entry in caju provifo, a writ lying for one in reverfion 
which he fhall have againit a tenant for life or in courtely, who 
aliens in fee. L. a 
" Entry jine afcenfu capiteli, is a writ lying when an abbot, 
prior, or fuch as has a convent or common {c.l, aliens lands or 
tenements which are the church’s right, without the affent of 
the convent or chapter, and dies, &e. ee 

Entry per le cai & poj?_ a writ which lies for a man diffciz- 
ed or turned out of his freehold, when the dilfeizor aliens and 
dies in pofleffion, and hisheir enters, ; 

E'ntriss [with Hyvaters] places or thickets through which 
deer are difcovered lately to have pafied. 

Enry’posis [of eytuwe, Gr. to make an impreffion] the Ace- 
tadulwm or focker. 3 
> To Exrwi'ne [of es and tpinan, Sax.) to twilt or wind 
round about. 

Enty'posts [éyturocts, Gr.] the jointing of the fhoulder 
with the arm. ° . 

To Enu'nitate (enndilatum, L.] to make clear. 

Exv’sirous [ennSilvs, L.) fair, without clouds. 

To Enu‘create [enucleatum, L.) to take out the kernel. 

Exuciea’rion, a taking out the kernel, &¢. 

Exupa‘rion, a making naked or plain, laying open, &'c. Le 

Exve'tor [in Fortification) a work of earth fometimes in form 
‘of a parapet or breaft-wock, and fometimes like a rampart with 
a breait-work to it, called alfo a Consers’é, a Cowntergard, a Lu. 
gette, a Sillon, &e. x 

To Exven’or [enveloper, F.] to cover, wrap or fold up in 
any things alfo to furround with, to belet; alfo to muille up. 

To Exve’xom [envenomer, F.] to infect with poifon, to cor- 
rupt, &e . 

To Envi'ron [enviromner, F.] to encompafs, furround or 
fland about. 

P.sviaonne’ [in Heraldry] fignifies a figure, a Tion or any 
other ching, encompalled about with other things, F. 

An Exvi’roxMinr, anencompafling or being encompaffed 
rovnd, 

Envious fenzicax, F. invidiof, It. embidiafo, Sp.] bearing 
envy againft another. 

". Exviousny, [invidiofe, L.] in anenvious manner, 

E’nviousness [ inetdiofns, of invidia, L.] envy, envious 
nature. 

E'xuba, the herb Elecampane, L. 

E’NvLOoN [fvvas, of ey ix, and w As a gum) the interior 

art of the gum. * 

Exu'Meg ance (enumerabilis, L.] numerable, 

To Enu’merare [eaumerare, lt. exueratart, L.] to num- 
ber or reckon up. 
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To Enu'netate [ennnciatuer, L.] to utter or pronmihces 

Enu‘nctative [enwaciatizas, L.) that may be fhewed, ut- 
tered or pronounced, ; 

Exunxciativecy [enuneiative, L.) declaratively, 

E'nvoy [entasé, Fo rnziate, Ite emdiads, Sp. enesads, Porte] 
an accomplifh’d perfon, in degree lower than an embailador, fene 
from one lovercign prince or ilace to another, upon fome publick 
affairs. 

To Esvu‘re (of e# and ati, L. to ule] to accuftom one's Ki 
to, 


To Enure (in Law) to take place or effect, to be available 
or of force. 

Ewuany [in Heralurs) fignifies a bordure charged with 
bealts, €'¢. 

To E’xvy [envier, F. ineidiore, It. tadididr, Sp. invidere, 
L.} to grudge or be uneafy at the good fortune of others, 

‘ortter be Exvy'p then prrred, 

Te veut mien faire envie que pitié lt. pui to/Po invidia che 
compafione. Gr. blovisSae ypisov este i dry reipedeu, ber. 
in thal, L. mals isvidiam quam mifericardiam. ‘The meaning 
of al] which is no more; than that it is better to be in that fate, 
or in thofe circumitances of life, which may raife envys than to 
be the objects of other men’s compatlion. the confideration of 
which may ferve as an admonition to us to employ our utmott 
diligence, and all lawful means to attain at lealt tu uch a condi- 
tion of life a: may exempt us from pity 

Envy [irvidia, It. and L. envie, F. emfidia Sp. emvefe, por] 
an uneafinels or grief, ariling from beholding the good quatitics 
or ahaa 4 of others. 

Envy [Hierog/yphically) an envious perfon was reprefented 
by the water-ferpent Hydra, becaufe of its proceeding trom cor- 
ruption and mud; intimating, that perfons that entertain this 
ungrateful paflion in their brealts, are of fuch fordid dilpofition, 
that they feem to be made up of mud and batenels. 

Envy was psinted by the ancients in a garment of a difcolour- 
ed green colour, full of eyes, and gliring, of a livid complexion, 
a hideous frightful form, her face, full of wrinkles, adders on 
her head intlead of hairs holding in one hand 3. terpents, and in 
the other an hydra with feven heads, and another ferpent gnaw- 
ing her bofom. 

‘To Enwo'atiiy [of ex and pypthe, Sax.) to render one’s felf 
worthy of, illultrious or noble. 

To Exwra’P [ot es and hpeonpian, Sex.) to wrap up in. 

Eny‘stron [of ave, Gr, to perfect) the lait or 4th ven- 
tricle in animals that chew the cud, which compleats the diges 
ftion. 

Eope'rnaice i Eovton a hedge, nnd bpice, Sax. a break. 
ing] a hedge breaking. 

Lo'L1an, of or belonging to olus. 

Eout'ry re [of asian, of Aelusand wvaas, Gr. gates) an 
inftrument in hydraulicks, being a round ball of iron or copper, 
with a tail to it, which being filled with water, and thus expof- 
ed to the fire, produces a vehement blalt of wind. 

Eracma'stica [of traxuecenis, Gre) afever which grows 
continually ftronger. ; 

E’pact [taex7a, Gr. 7. ¢, additional fupply) is a number 
whereby is noted the excels of the Se/ar year above the Lumary 
whercby the age of the moon every year may be found out; for 
the Se/ar year confilting of 365 days, and the Luar but of 354, 
the lunations every year get eleven days before the Solar year; 
but thereby in 19 years the moon finifhes twenty times twelve 
lunations, gets up one whole Solar year; and having finithed 
that circuit, begins ogain with the fun, and fo from 19 to 19 
years; for the firlt year afterwards the moon will go before the 
fen but 11 days, which is called the £pac? of that year; the 
third year 33 days; but 30 being an entire lunation, caft-that 
away, and three fhall be the Epad? of that year, andfo on, 

Eract of the Year, [with djlronomers] is the age of the moon 
at the beginning ofevery years i. ¢. the time between the firlt 
minute ot the firlt day of Zanwary and the lait new moon of the 
foregoing year. ae 5 

Eraco'ce [irtyeyh of tardy, Gr. to introduce) an im- 
porting or bringing ins alfo an examining of or difcourting with 
one by crofs queltions or interrogatories, L. 

Eraco'cium, the foreskin of the Pert, L, 

Eratne’tick Peer [of tress, Gre praife] comprehends 
the Hymn, the Epithalamium, the Genetdfiacon, or what elle 
tends to the praile or congratulation of the Divine pe-fons and 

erfons eminent upon earth. . 

Eranant'?rosis [traradixawsrs of travadimraie@, Gr.Ja 
redeubling, L, 

Eranapt'prosts [with Rdetoriciam] isa igure, when they 
begin and end a fentence with the fame words, as Kind to bis 
Marri and to bis enemies hind. In Latin this figure is called 
Inclufia, : 

ak posts [with Phyfcians) the frequent redoublings 

or returns of fevers. : 

Erana‘Lepsis (Sreratamdis of trardxeuCdre, Gr. to re 

peat] a repetition, 
Ersxalurcss 
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Feawarersts [with Rbetoricians} a figure, in which the 
fame word is repeated for enforcement-fake, e[pecially after a 
parentheliss as, i? is manifef they bave erred, it is manifef. 
Epana’PHORA (éravdoogs of travagipw, Gr. I refer] i. # 
a reference. 
Eranapuona (with Rbetoricians] a figure, when the fame 
word begins feveral fentences or clauless as, bie gelidi fontes, bie 


grollia prata, bic nemus, f 
Era’Nopos [irdved@, of iad and dred, Gr. afcent] a 
when the fame found of 


return. 

Eraxopos [in Réetorick] a figure, C 
word is twice aba in feveral fentences, or in the fame fen" 
tence, as 
Neither the Light without its Sun, 

Nor yet the Sun without its Light. } 

Erano’rtiosts [exavopSwors of ‘sravopsios Gr. tecor- 
reét] correétion or amendment, a reftoring to the former ftate. 

EpanortHosis [with Réetoricians] is when a perfon in a 
prilion feems never to be fatisfied with what he has faid. The 
warmth of his paflion pufhing him on full to go farther; Think- 
ing the words he has made ule of already will not be flrong e- 
nough, he finds fault with his former expreffions as too faint 
and weak, and correéts his difcourfe by adding others that are 
more ftrong, as e 

Oclementia, feu patientia mira! 

Erapna’nesis [érapaignors, of tai over and above, and 
agape, Gr. to take away) a cutting or clipping over again, L. 

Eparnanests [with bafcians a repeated blood-letting, 
or any repeated evacuation. 

Epana’ resis (with Surgeons] 
botomy. : : 

E’parcn [traeyG, Gr.] the prefident of a province. 

Epa’aMata [érdpuare of traipe, Gr. to lift up] {wellings 
of the glandules, or kernels behind the cars called Parotides. 

E’raree (in Horfemanjbip) a word ufed in the manage to 
fignify the flinging of a horle, or his yerking and ftriking out 
with his hind legs, F. 

Eravu'te, a fioulder, F 

Eraute [in Fort.] is the fhoulder or baltion of an angle 
of the efanie. 

Epau'tment, 2 fhouldering-piece, F. 

Erau'tment [in Fortif.) isa demi-baftion or {quare Ori//on, 
a mafs of carth, of near a (quare figure, faced with a wall to co- 
yer the cannon of a cafemate. 

EPavLMENT, is alfo a fide-work made cither of earth thrown 
up, of bags or baskets full of earth, or with faggots loaded 
with earth. 

Erau'xests [ewavtncss, Gre] an increafe, a rhetorical 
figure. 

cEre’NTH ests [in Grammar] the putting of a letter or fylla- 
ble in the middie of a word, as Relligio tor ReAigio, Indupera- 
tor for Imperator. 

Eoexe Gesis (erefitynars, Gr.) a plainer interpretation of 
of that, which was mentioned before. 

E'pua [M5'N, Hed.) a meafure among the Hebrews contain- 
ing dry, 3 pecks, 3 pints, 12 folid inches, and 4 decimal parts; 
and in — things, 4 gallons, 4 pintsand 15 folid inches 


an reiterated or repeated phle- 


wine mealure. 
Epue’nevM? [with Anatomifts] the {pace from the hypoga- 
Erue’3tuM§ itrium or lower part of the belly to the privy 
ts, Z. 
Erneni’a 2 [‘spi¢re, Gr.) the age ofa fripling at the 
Erusse’iry § entrance of the 15th year. 


Erue’pra 
Erur’te!s ['sgsaxis, Gr. 
— of blood; alfo a fh 


cers, 

Erxera’um [with Aaatomi?,] the place from the hypoga- 
ftrium or part of the abdomen to the fecrets. 

Ernetis ['egnais, Gr.] a fpot or freckle which proceeds from 
fun-burn. 

Epus’mera (of srs and suige, Gr. a day) a continual fe- 
yer that ‘sts but one day. 

Erie Meees. hirds or creatures that live but one day, and 
therefore hieroglyphically reprefented the thortnefs of man’s life. 

Epuema’ripes (F. and L. efemacride, It. "egnuterd'es, Gr.] 
certain regifters or Aftronomical tables calculated to shew the 
daily motions of the planets, with their +7 ae places and other 
circumitances throughout the year. Aftrologer® — ufe 
thofe journals in drawing horofcopes and fchemes of the 
heavens. 

FrueMeri'pian, of or pertaining to an ephemeris. 

Erre’MERing "[ephemerinus, - "epn 3s, Gr.] belong. 

Eraeme'niay $ ing to a journal, regilter or day-book. 

Eexk’MERts Cépiusecs,, Gr.) a regilter or day-book, a 
journal. 

ErueMERts (with Airuligers, &c.) a journal containing ob- 
fervitions ralating to the heavenly bodies, elpecially thewing 
their places at noow, 


a bloody fubftance brought up in 


egidicn, Gey th herb horfe-tail, L. 
or cruft which is brought over 
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Erxe’Mrros ; [eciuses, ofewt and tutce, Gr.) a kind 

Epneme’aiuM § of plant that dies the fame day it {prings, 
a May-lily, meadow-faffron, a liriconfancy, LZ. 

Erue’menist [tgnyteests, Gr.) a maker of ephemerides, 

Ernesti’a [Epuceia, Gr.]} feitivals held in the city of 
Thebes in honour of Tirefias, who is faid to have had a fucceflive 
mixture of man and woman; and therefore at thet time they 
attired one firft in a mafculine, and then in a feminine habit, 

Epue’ra, certain judges at Athens, who try'd caufes of man- 
flaughter, who were 50 in number, and were to be as many 
years old. 

Eruta‘tres (EF gidatus, Gr.}a difeale called the night-mare, 
chiefly affecting perions aficep, and lying on their backs, who 
fancy their wine-pipe and breatt is oppre(s'd by fome weight, and 
imagine that fome fpe@tre or demon stops their breath. 

Epur'prosts ['tgid pwots, Gr.) a fweating or difcharging of 
humours through the pores of the skin. 

eal [of igiaare, Gre] a faddie or other harnefs for 
a horfe. 

Erat‘priumM [with Asatemi/?s] part of the os /phenoides or 
wedge like bone in which the edd giandule is eal 

Erxop [WDN, Hed.) a garment worn by the priefls of the 
Jews, which were of two forts; the firlt was made of gold and 
twifted filk of purple fcarlct, and fine linen with broider'd work, 
&c, this only was worn by the high prieft, when he officiated; 
it covered the back and the breaft, and on the fhoulders were 
fet two onyx-itones, in which were engraven the names of the 
12 fons of facod, the 6 eldeft on the right, and the 6 youngelt 
on the left, that when he went into the Sanfum Sandioram he 
might be put in remembrance to pray for the12 tribes. There 
were others of linen for the inferior priefts, Ge. 

Epia’ta 2 [‘txieaaS, Gr.] a continued fever errs 

Epia’Lus § trom cold phlegm, wherein heat and cold is felt 
at the fame time in every part of the body. 

Eripate'riow ["saisariesv of ‘sxsCalre I return) a fpeech 
i a copy of verfes, returning thanks to the gods for a tafe return 

rom along journey or voyage, made by fome perion of figure 
at an entertainment made lag Tienes 

Epi'sove ase ron Gr.]} a cafting or putting in. 

Epinore [with Réetoricians] a figure wherein the repetition 
of the fame word at the beginning ot feveral fentences has refpeét 
to the matter; whereas in the ngure Epanalepfis it has regard 
chiefly to the ftile. 

de vide Epick. 

PIca’RPiUM [‘txtxdpricy,Gr. of exi upon and » 
Gr. the wriltja uaiicieg Ours ardly applied to the wrift like a 
plafter or pultice, to drive away intermitting fevers. 

Ert'cauMa [evs and cavyet,Gr.] a foul fire or crufty ulcer, 
that fometimes happens to the black of the eye. 

Erice’pius ['ewsaidvor, Gr.] a tuncral fong or copy of 
veries in praile of the dead. 

E'ricene [¢vixersG, Gr.] common to both fexes, 

Epicex# Gender (in Grammar) a gender which contains both 
fexes under one termination, whether mafculine or feminine, 

Evicena'sticxs ["srrnipdsrna, of exe and xepavruuas, Gr] 
medicines which by their emplaftick virtuc, &¢. take away the 
force of, and moderate the acrimonious humours, and aflwage 
the painful fenfation of the parts atiected. 

Epicnarixaxy [of'sas upon, yap joy, and xaxdy, Gr. evil] 
a joy for the miffortune of others. 

Pichi'REMA [isrrysipnue, Gr.) an attempt or endeavour. 

Ericut’reMa [with Logicians] an argument for proving or 
clearing of any matier, efpecially {uch an one as confilts of many 
propofitions, dependiag one upon anothers whereby at laft fome 
particular point is made out. 

Ericni xesis ["exsysipnass, Gr.] an attempting, fetting a- 
bout, fr. L. 

Ericurresis [with Surgeons) a dexterity or readinefs in 
diffe€ting animal bodies. 

Ericno’ris[ of ‘sari and xogdt, Gr. a fring or inteftine] 
the mefentcry. 

Erice ["sxixds of 4S, Gr. a word] a verfe pertaining 
to or contiting of hexameter or hervic verie. 

E’ricx Poem, is a difcourfe invented with art, to form the 
manners ef men by inftruétion, defigned under the allegories of 
fome important aétion, which is related in verfe, after a probable, 
diverting and wonderful manner. Bo/fe thus defines its and it 
agrees very well with our idea of an Epick poem. Tho" Ariffo- 
tle fays Epick poetry makes ufe of difcourfes in verfe and profe, 
and M. Dacier agrees with him; but we in England have all 
our poetry in verie at leaft, if not in Rhime, And we rank dif- 
courles in profe, altho’ there may be the texture of a fiction in 
them, among what we call fables, and allow nothing to be E- 
pick poetry, but what is in verfe. See Hersick Poem. 

Epick poefy is not confined to obferve unities of time and 
lace. Arifetle fays it has no fettled time, and in that it differs 
rom the Dramatick, Andas to unity of place, that need not 

be obferved, becaute the poem is read as an hiltory, which may 


be left off by the reader at pleafure, 
Ericr 
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Erick Post, one who writes fuch veries. 

Ertexs, Epick poetry. 

Epico'ricn Regivns [of gx? and xoiAG hollow, whence 
the word cols is deriv’d) that Ipace on both fides over the gut 
colon. 

Errcut'nt# (irsmaivra of ¢gixaAiver, Ge. to incline) earth- 
quakes that move fidelong. 

Eerco'posrs [ot 'eriand xegorns, Gr] deafnels. 

Err’crasis [evixexory, Gr.} a mingling together or tem- 

ring, L, . 

Epi‘ca isis [in Phyfick}] the making a judgment of a difeale. 

Err'crists ['sxixewwss, Gr.] approbation, eltimation, judg- 
ment. L. ; 

Ertcre'Nron [of ‘sa? and xzai¢, Gr. the pubes) the part 
upon the pubes, 

An E'preuns [epicwrien, PF. epicure, It. and Sp. of Epicuras, 
L.] one given to exceis of gluttony and voluptuoutnels. 

Ericure'an [of Epsevrus] a follower of the feét of Epiewras. 

Evicu'rean Péhilaeply, in this atoms, {pace and gravity 
are laid down as the principles of all things. Epiexrvs held that 
the univerie confiiled of atoms or corpuicles of various forms, 
magnitudes and weights, which having been difperied at random 
through the immenje inane or (pace, fortuitouily concurred into 
innumerable {ytlems or worlds, which were thus formed and al- 
terwards from time to time increafed, and diifolved again with- 
out any certain caufe or defign ; without the intervention of 
any deity, or the intendance of any providence. 

Ertcurs’anism? [Epicuriszse, P. Epicarisme, It.) the doce 

Ericunrism trine or philofophy of Epicwrus; allo 
the practice of an Epicure or voluptuous perfon; gluttony. 

oEricu’rize, to live vuluptuoufly. 

E'ricrcre (F. epicicé, Ie. and Sp. epicyelvi, L, of “erinue 
xa, Gr’) alittle circle, whole centre is in the circumference 
ot a greater; or it isa fmall orb, which being fixed in the defe- 
rent of a planet. is carried along with its proper motion, and 
neverthele(s carrics the body of the planet fallened to it, round 
about its proper centre by its own peculiar motion, 

Epicy’ctoip [in Geometry] a curve generated by the revo- 
lution of the point of the periphery of a circle along the con- 
vex of concave part of another circle. 

Ericy’ema [‘tvexunua, Gr) the fame as Superfetation, or 
the conceiving again before the frit young is brought forth. 

Epripemta (exsdnuie, Gr.] a catching or contagious dif. 
eafe. communicable from one to another, as the plague, pox, &’¢. 

Eripe’micat? [¢pidemigue, FP. epidemico, It. and Sp. epi 

Epive’Micn § demicus, L.  ¢arid'nyinds, Gr. ] common 
among all the people, univertal. 

Eripe’Micat Dijeaje, a general or fpreading diforder, asa 
plague proceeding from fome corruption or malignity in the air, 
which leizes great numbers of peopie in a little time, 

Errpx’miuM [of ‘eri upon and Jijuos the people} the fame 
as Eadersivs, but is frequently uled ina more extended fignifica- 
tion, to expre‘s an infection which {preads itlelf over feveral 
countries or a large {pace in a little time. . 

Eri pean uNess [‘srsd'tuinds, Gr.) univerfality of infee- 
tion, We. 

Frive’amas ("exsd puss, Gr. ] the fcarf-skin of a man’s 
body, L. ’ 

Eri‘pozsts [said‘toss, Gr.) the binding of a wound to ftop 
blood. ‘ 

Evtoe’smus [with Surgeons] a ligature, bandage or fwathe 
for a wound or fure, L. 

Eripi'pyMis [eweli types Gr.] a body of veffels, the 

Eritpipym ®§ figure ot which refembles crooked veins, 
{wollen with ill blood ; the greater globe or bunch of which is 
fattened to the back of the teflicles, and the Iefler to the veflel 
that carries the /emen, L. 

Erica uM [‘eriyauor, of ‘eri and yh, Gr. the earth] the 
Jower part of a circle in which a planct moves, next to the 


Erica’stRICK Artery [with Anaromijis] a branch of the ° 


Dliask Artery, Aiftributing itkelf among the mulcles of the epiga- 
frium, 

Erica’srrick Veins, the flank veins. 

Epica’srrion [‘exeyasenv, Gr.) the fore-part of the a5- 
domen or lower belly. The upper part of which is called the 
‘bypochondrium, the middle wméilicalis, and the lower bypoga- 

jum, L. 

Evice’Nema [“xryirnye, Gr.) that which is added to any 
thing over and above. 

Ertcexema [in a Phyfical Senje) that which happens to a 
difeafe like a fymptom. 

Erioturis [ot éa? above, and zAxris, Gr. the buttock] 
‘the upper part of the buttocks. 

Ericto'rtis (ewryadais, of “exi and yaate, Gr. the 
aperture of the Larges) 
rynx, the cover of the flap of the wind-pipe ; a thin, moveable 
_Sartilage in form of a leaf of ivy or linle-tonguc. 


the fifth cartilage or griltle of the Le- , 
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Erico'savis ['sxrmyivaris, of “etl and 5 sry the knee, Gr 
the pattle-pan, or whislbone of the knee. 

E‘ricram [epigramme, F. epivrina, Sp. epigramma, It. and 
L. of ‘erizeruus of ‘tx? and +;cyua, Gr.) a fhort poem or 
compofition in veri, tresting of one only thing, and onding 
in fame point or lively ingenious thouht. 

, Ericka'mMarisr treat gi FP. cpigrammatif~u, Ite 
triyeruyenticns. Gr a moker of epigrams. 

Evicaa'mame [in French Costery| a particular way of dreffing 
meat. 

Ericra'ruz [szryerzi, Gr] 
flatce, Exe, 

E'pivessy [cpidegie, F. epiledia, Te. epilepfia,Sp. and Le 
"exnawlia of “scrrrapldve, to invade or feize upon, Gr] th’s 
diteale isa convulfion of the whole bedy, which hinders or purg 
_ ftop to, alj animal ations, aud proceeds from a diforder in the 

Waite. 

Erivepsi's Jet? lnalis [with Phifeianr) a convulfion, which 
ariies from things that fret the bowels, a dilesic that frequently 
happensto chiklren, ZL. F 

Epiverst a Pusrorum [ with Phyfciars] convulfions with 
Which infants are frequently (eized, L. 

Erine'rrican? Lepileprigue, F, epiletico We. epilepeicns. L. 

Erine’prick 5 of ‘exsana)izis, Gr] atiected or troubled 
with an epilepiy. 

Epice'rricns [‘exsanv}ind, Gr.) medicines good aguintt 
epilepfies. 

Evtro’cisaa (of epifogr/mu:z, Lb. of “eaiatytoucs, Gr.) a 
computation or reckoning ; allo the opinion of Péyfeiars, when 
confulted concerning the cure of a dileate. 

Evirocue [F epifege, Ic. and Sp. epifeur, L. of ‘eriace 

og of sai and Atyos,Gr.) in Dravatic€ Poerrs, a fpecch 
addrefled to the audicnce, when the play is ended ¢ uiually cone 
taining dome redeSions on fome incidents in the play, and par- 
ticularly thole of the part in the play afted bp the aétor wha 
{peaks it. 

Epi‘tocue [in Rieterick] is the conclufion of an oration 
or recapitulation, wherein the orator fms up or recapitue 
lates the fubitance of his difcourle, chat it may be hept freth 
in the Minds of the auditors, who are frequently contufed in 
their thoughts by the nuiber and variety of the things they 
hear. . 

To Epr'Locize [ EteacyiZoues, Gr. J to recite an epi- 
logue, &r. 

Epivormica [E-rsAzusxad, of “ev? and astute, Gr. a peli 
lence) medicines good againtt a peftilence or Plague. 

Epi Mewes [ex7undss, Gr.J the medlar, a trait, Le 

Erime’nia [Lose Word) expences of gifts. 

Erimsgeni‘ptum, a kind of Bolus, L. 

Epimo'xe [ ‘¢atuorh, Gr.] continuance; flay, perfever- 
ance. 

Erimone [with Rhetsrician:) a figure by which the fame 
caulé is continued and perfifted in, much in one form of Speech; 
alio a repetition of the fame word to move the Atvétion; af 
tous, thas it pleafed bin, &e 

Epimy tTHius (of ’eviuv9sr; Gr:) the moral of a Fable, 

Epini’cion ['tzivsxto. Gr.) a triumphal fong; of fong for 
vittory, allo a fealt or rejoycing om that account. 

Erixy‘cripes ["exseuatid'ss; Gr.) pimples that are paine 
ful in the Night, and fend forth masters allo a fore in the Eye; 
that renders the fight dim, and makes the corners of the Eye 
Water. 

Epiparoxi’sMus (of "eri and resettizuls, Gra fit} 
aterm which Phyficians ufe when a Patient is feized with more 
fits ina Feaver than are u‘ual, 

Ertrepo'’merry [of ¢ri, sedes, L. of aEoot, ord wélesy, 
Gr. meafwré] the menfuration of ‘Figures that ftand upon the 
fame bale. 

Epipeano’mena [of 'err aid 
difeafes, which appear afterwards. -° 

Eri'puaxy, [Epipbamie, F. Epifania, It. and Sp, Epipha- 
nia, Le "exigevet, of “exe and gaivw. Gri co appear) anap- 


an infeription or title on a 


otiviueve, Gr.J figns in 


- pearing of alight, a manifeftation. 


Eripuany, a church feltival celebrated on fhe r2th day 
after Cérij?mas, or the Nativity of our Saviour, in commemo- 
ration of his being manifelted to the Gentiles, by the appearance 
of a miraculous blazing Star, which conducted the Mugi to the 

lace where he was. 

Bpreno’ssaa ['erigarnue of exsgeriw, Gr. to call upon) 
is an exclamation containing fome fentence of more than ordina 
fenfe, which is placed at the end of a difecourfe. It is like 
the laft blow, where 2 perfons have been fighting, and gives the 
Auditory a clofe and lively reficction om the fubject that 
has been treated on. Virgi/ gives us an example of an £pi. 
phoneme. 


‘me gnteene animiscarlefibus ira ! 
What fa great Wrath in beavenly Mind; | 
4H ea 


Epiruona 


. 
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Err’rnona [iripope, Gr.) am attack and onfet. ‘ 

Extrnona [with Réetoritians] a figure in which a word is 
reperted at the end of teveral fentences ; but differs from Epz- 
Jirophe, in chat it has refped chiefly to the matter. 

Eripuora [iwith Logieéans) a conclufion or confequence 
drawn trom the ailumption in a tyllogifm. : 

Erivrvoga [with Phyficians} a violent flowing of humours 
into any part, efpecially the watering or dropping of the 
Eyes; occefioned by thin rheum, which is commonly called i#- 
cudamtary veeping, and continually flows from the corners of the 
Eyes; alfa, the tallof water into the Cods, asin fome kind of 
ruptures, . 

Epiruytosper’ sous Plants [in Botany) fuchas bear their 
feed on the buck OF their leaves; and are the tame that are called 
Capiilartes. 

Ert'eaysts[ tri overe of ‘exszda. G. to grow to) one bone 
which grows to another by a fimple and immedine joyning + 
but with foine kind of enierance of one bone into the cavity of 
another. 

Eriruysts cermiformis (Anatemy) two erninences of the Ce- 
rebeclum, thaped like worms, which keep open the paflage from 
the third to the fourth ventricle, 

EripuasMa, a pultice, the fame as Catapla/ma, L. 

Era rvexis [ sorerantes, G.) an upbrading or taunting, 
chiding or rebuking, reproof, renuke LZ. 

Ertprexsts (with Retsriciaus) a figure which by an elegant 
kind of upbrading, endeavours to convince. . 

Evir.o’ce [ ‘txsraoxt, Gr.] a folding in, a platting or 
interweaving. 

Eriproce’ (with Réetoricians] a figure expreffing a gradual 
rifing of one claufe of a fentence out o another, much efter the 
manner of aclimax, as be Saving taken bis douse, be brought out 
bis family, and having browght them out, fleca them, 

Epipio'ick, of or belonging to the Epipleon. 

Eripco’ipes [‘srrracsidcs of triaacsy the caul, and! si- 
J&, Gr. form) a term apply'd to the arteries and veins, diltri- 
buted throwgh the fubftance of the Epip/son or caul. 

Eri ot’s dextra Soyer Anatorifis] a branch of the corlirck 
artery, Which runs thro the right fide of the inner or hinder 
leaf of the omextum or caul, and the gut Coles, that is next 
toit. ZL, 

Epir.ois jinifra, [Anat.] a branch of the coliack artery 
that is betlowed on the left fide of the caul. It iprings out 
ot the lowerend of the Splenica, and runs to the hinder leaf of 
the caul, and the Colon joined to it, DL. : 

Evteiots poffica [Aautomy.) a branch of the {ptenick artery, 
fpringing oat of the lower end of the /p/enica, and running to 
the a leaf of the caul. : 

Eripuooce’Le [errraooxian of “trirdcor the caul, and 
xnan.Gr, a tumour) a kind ot Hernia. tumour or rupture, 
when che caul falls into the outword skin of the / retan, 

Eriproocomtsres (of grixacw and nouife, Gr. to carry] 
a fat, big bellied man, that hasa very great caul. 

Erirtoo’MPHatuM (with Surgeses) a rupture, when the 
navel ftarts by reaion of a eaul that is {wollen and tallen down, 
or the entrails bearing two hard upon it, L, 

Ert'ptoon [‘sairacy, Gr.] the caul, a cover fpread over 
the bowels in the fhape of a net, and abouuding with blood- 
veflels, whole u'e is to cherifh the tomach and guts with its fat, 

Evirvosarco’mPnatos [of ‘erivaow, def ficth, and on- 
gta the navel, Gr.Ja fore of tumour of the exomphalos kind, 

Eripono’ma [srrrapays of exsrepsw to harden, Gr.) a 
kind of hard brawn in the joints. 

E’rines, the great inteipreter of the gods among the Egyp- 
tiaws. He was painted with the head of a hawk. 

Episancipium (of ‘sai, and gagzidver, Gr. a carbuncle) 
a kind of droply. 

Eptscnt on Cersexsdv, Gr.) the fhare-bone. 

Epr'scoracy [crifopat, F. epifeopato, It. epifeopatus, L. of 
‘emitnes Ot “eteresrn@, Gr, to take care of or overlook) 
church government by bithops, or the flate or quality of epifco- 
pal government. 

Epi‘scopan [F. epifcopale, It. obijpal, Sp. epifeopalis, L.] of 

rtaining t0 a bilhop or epi‘copacy. Sine 
Lpiscora’Les valyuse [with Anatomij?s) two thin skins or 
membranes in the pulmonary vein, which hinder the blood 
fiom fl wving back co the heart. 

Reiscora’tia (Old Reesrds] the fynodals, pentecoftals, and 
other cullomary dues, wich used anciently ro be paid by the 
clergy to the bithop of their divcels. 

Eviscova’trans? thoe of the epifcopal party, and are 

Eriscora’aians ¢ retainers to the church England, 

_ Evt'scorare (epifiopar, Fe cpifcopats, It. epiftopatus,L. of 
ge ade Gr.) the ollice of a bithop. 
_Ertsco'Ptctpg [ of epijtopus a bithop, and cadere, L. to 
ss a killer, ene killing * 3 bitbop. P 
PISEMASE'A Powisnuaciz, Gre inita i 
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Erisopn [F. cfijsdie, It. and Sp. ¢rezidver, Gr.) an en- 
trance or coming in. 

E’risope [with Poets, &.) a feparate adion or relation 
tackt to the principal fubject, to furnith the work witha variety 
of events, or to give a plealing divertity. 

Eriso’arcat [epifedigue, F-) of or belonging to an epilode. 

Episo'pic, faid of a poetical fable when it is {welled with 
unneceflary incidents; and its epifodes are not necetiarily nor 
properly connected to each other. 

Evispa'sricns [exssrasad of iticade, Gr, to attraét) 
medicines which draw blilters, or attraét humours to the pare. 

Erispum'nta (érrzpapia, of ¢xi-above, and ogai-x a 
fphere. Gr.] certain windings ot turnings in the outward fub- 
(ance of the brain; that the fanguifereus particles may pais 
more freely. 

Evisra'tes [ersedrng of txt over, and isnur, Gr. I Mand 
a ——— or perion who has the direction and government ot 
a pevpie. | 

Eristemo’nancn [ of richue fcience. and apyn domi- 
niow) a dignitary in the Greeé church, whole office was fo watch 
over the doétrines of the church, in every thin relating to the 
faith, and to in'p:ét and furvey them asa cenfor, 

Epis'tre [¢irc, F. epijPola, It. Sp. and L’) a letter. 

_Epi'srLer, one who reads the epiltles in a cathedral or colle- 
gate church, 

Ept'stotar (epifeswire, F. epifelaris, L.) of or per- 

Eprsrotary § taining to epilles or lowers. 

Epi'stoLuGrarnic (oF epifiala, i. and yeggunts, Gr.] of 
or pertaining to the writing of letters or plier 

Epwuremt a [exrscouda, Gr.) the utmolt gapings and meet- 
ings of vetiels. ; 

Evtsro Mium [iwssiusr, Gr.J in Hydraalicks, a plug or 
inftrument, by the -pplicition whereof an aperture may be open- 
ed and fhue agsin ax picafure. 

Evisrrorua'us (of txssesed, of ix? upon, and stig 
to turn, Gr} the first Fertedra of the neck, chat turns round 
upon the axis or (¢cond. 

_ Err'sraorus [sxssesgh, Gr.) a turning or alteration, a go- 
ing back, LZ. 

Spistropue [with Rbetoricians) ‘a figure, wherein feveral 
fentences end in the fame word, as ambition feeks to be next ty 
the bf, after that to be equad with the beft, them to be chief and 
above the bjt, 

Eristy cium [évesvasv,Ge.) that which is now called 
an Arehitrave, which is thefirit member of the EntaSlatare, and 
is ufually broken into 2 or 3 divilions termed Fustia, i. ¢. 
fwathes, fillets, bands or lifls. 

Evitapn [epitapoe, F. epitafio, Iv. epitifio, Sp. epitaphiam, 
L, sriraguy of xi TO Tee, 7. & Upon a tomb or monu- 
ment Gr.) Which, fays a certain author, fhould remember the 
name of the deceaied and his progeny truly; his country and 
quality briefly + his lite and virtues modelily, and his end chrif- 
tunly, exhorting rather to examples than vain-glory. 

Epi rasis [seizes of eritacow, Gr. to ttretch out] a 
ftretching oF ftraining s vehemence, intenfenefs; alfo an ampli- 
fying or enlarging on a fabject, L. 

Seerans fe Comedy, Sc.) the bufielt part of that or any 
other play beiore things are brought to the full {tate and vigour. 

Erirasis [in Phyict} the increafe, or growth and -heighten- 
ing of a difeaic, 0. a paroxilm of a difeafe, efpecially of a fever, 

PirHaLa mium (L, epithalame, F. epitelamip, It. epitha- 
finio, Sp. exsSeda,s1ev, Gr.] a nuptial fong or poem, which 
was ufed anciently to o¢ rehearfed at weddings, in commenda- 
tion of the bridegroom and bride ; wifhing them a fruitful ifue, 
and all things Soepeng: to a happy life; with every now and 
then wanton glances on the pleafures of the marriage bed. 

Errtuema [ ¢xidnue, Gr, ) a medicine jee to the 

more noble parts of the body; alio any outward application, 
generally of a liquid form like a fomentation, : 
_ Evrrny'me (exsuyie, Gr.) a medicinal plant of a very 
extraordinary nature and figure. Its feed is very fmalf, from 
which arile long threads like hairs, which foon perifh as well as 
the root, unlels they meet with fome neighbouring plant both 
to fultain and feed them. It grows indifferently on all kinds of 
herbs, and writers attribute to them the virtues of the plants 
they grow on, but thofe molt ufed in medicine are fuch as grow, 
on thyme. 

Eritner [epithete, F. epiteto, Ie. epitheten, L. 
Gr.] a thing put or added to, 

E'ritnets [with Grammarians) are adjectives or words put 
to fubftantives, exprefling their natures or qualities, as @ generous 
Spirit, avislent rage, where the words generous and violent 
are the epithets expredfing the qualities of the mind and paflion. 

‘Ertri’mests [ tereviunots. Gr.) a rebuke or check; the 
fame in Rbetorick that is called the epita/is. 


* Ept’roma (F. It. Sp. and Le tarred of éxiivrar, Gr. 
to retrench] an abridgment or reduétion ef the principal matters, 


of a large book into a lefier compafs. 
Te 
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To Ert'romizz. te make an abridgment, or to reduce into 
a lefier compals, 

Ber'romrzen [of tera, Gr.] an abridger. 

LEvr'veirus {errred&, Gr.) a toot of a Latinverfe, con- 
fiting of 4 fyllables, where the firlt fyllable is thort, and all the 
ret long, as Selwtastes; the 2d is made out of a Trocharws anda 
Spoudeeus, where the Srlt fyllable is long, andthe 2d fhort, and 
the 2 lalt as long as comcitati; the 3d is compounded of a S,toa- 
dws and an Jambus, where the 2 firlt fyllables are long, the 3d 
fhort, and the lait long, as Commusicans ; the 4th confifts ofa 
Spoadens anda Trocheus, where the 3 firlt fyllables are long, 
as incantare. 

Errrro’chasMus set ane Gr. ] a running over 
things with a great fwiltnefs, . i 

Leirro'cuasmus [ with Réetoriians ] a figure, wherein 
the orator runs hattily over feveral things, either for brevity. fake, 
as Cat/ar iavaded the borders, took the city and purlued Pompey; 
or elle co amaze thofe he {peaks to; as (tand ftill firs; what 
brought you this way ? who are you that appear in arms? whi- 
ther are you marching ? 

Epr'taore [trrtesxh Of tci]etre, Gr. to permit) permif- 
fion, a committing of an affair to one's management. 

Eri'rraors (with Réetoricians] is a figure, when the orator 

ants, what he may freely deny, in order to obtain what he 

emands. ‘This figure is fometimes uied to move an enemy, 
and fet before his view the horror of his cruelty. To this end 
he is invited to do all che mifchief he can. 

Eri'vrovus [ersrese ® of érete9 riw, Gr. to adminifter] 
a kind of judge, or rather abritrator, which the Gree& Chriltians, 
under the dominion of the Turds, crett in the fcveral cities to 
terminate the differences that rife among them, and avoid carry- 
ing them before the Turkifé magittrate, 

Erizeu'Gmunon. See Diezeugmenon, . 

Evizeu’xis [ersZivkss, Gr.) a joining together. 

Ertoye’ [in Hera/dry] dilplay'd, as Aigle Eploye, is an ea- 
gle divplay'd, which is not always to have 2 heads. But as in 
the efcutcheon, See Di/played. 

Evneuma'rosis [sxvevudrooss, Gr.) expiration, the aét 
or faculty of breathing out, ZL. 

Eroca [epegue, F. epoca, It, and Sp. a L. tre x 

Evrocna§ ot éxayetr, Gr. to futlain or ttop) a chronolo- 
gical term fur a fix'd point of time, whence the years are num- 
bred or accounted; or a folemn date of time counted from fome 
memorable aétiun, asthe creation of the world, &e, 

Falian Evocua, takes its name from the emperor Julius Ce- 
far's reformation of the Roman Calendar; which was done 45. 
years before the birth of Chrift, in the year 708 from the build- 
ing of Rare, and in the 731! O/pmpiad, 

Epocua of Céri/?, is the common epocha throughout Ev- 
rope, commencing from the nativity of our Saviour, December 
25, of rather according to the vulgar account trom his Circum- 
ciion the it of Famwary; butin England from the annunciation 
of the Virgin Mary on the 25th of March ; 

Erocua of the Creation, according to the computation of 
the ‘Frws, isthe year of the Jusiam period, 953, aniwering to 
the year before Chrift, 3761, and commences on the 7th of 
Odtaber. 

Discleian Evocua, or the Epocha of Martyrs, is the year 
of the fudiaa period 4297, aniwering tothe year of Chrift 233. 
Ic is fo called trom the great number of Chriltians, who fuffered 
martyrdom under the reign of that emperor. 

Arabick Evocua? takes its beginning from the flight of the 

Turkib Erocua § impoltor Mahomet from Mecca in Ara- 
bia, ‘Ju'y the 16th, da, Cb, 622, * 

Abayine Evocha, began much about the fame time as the 

* Disesejian epocha began. 

Perpan Evocua, calied alfo the Fefdegerdick Epecha, took 
its date from the coronation of Fe/degerdis the lait Perfian king, 
or, as others fay, from the Perfians being conquered by the Of. 
fomans and Saracens, An, Ch. 632. 

E’rops [F. epods, It, epodus, L. “torod’ds, of tet after and 
od\ti,Gr. tongs) one of the numbers of that fort of Lyrick 
poetry, of which the odes of Pindar confit. The other two 
being Srropbe and Aatifropbe, which anfwer each other in cve- 
ry ode, Whereas one epode anfwers to another in feveral odes, 

‘The epode was fung by the prieits Randing fill before the al- 
tar, afier all the turns and returns of the Strophe and Antifrepbe. 

Eromis [erwuls, of tri and &u&, Gr. a thoulder) an 
hood, fuca as univerlity-ftudents and livery-men wear: 

Epomis (with act.) the upper part of the fhoulder, other- 
wite called Arromium. 

Epo mMpiacum ('srougeaor, of “ex? and ougeaéy, Gr. a 


gavel] a plailer or other medicine apply’d to the navel when it 


{tarts, 

Epore’a [in Poetry] is ftriétly the hiltory, a€tion or fable, 
which makes che fubject of an Epicé 

E’punary [epularis.L.) of or pertaining to a feafl or bans 
quet. 


Eruta'rion, a fealting or banqueting, Z. 
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E'purts (iredes, Of “sri and saor, Gr. a gum] an excref- 
cence inthe gums, fo large as tometimes to hinder the opening 
of the mouth. 

Ervro'siry [epulsftar, L.} great banqueting. 

Eruro'se fepu/o/vs, L.) tealting often, libersl in feafts. 

Eruro’rtcns [ epeloteca, L. of “trearrivd of ‘taeaio, Gr. 
to cicatrize] medicines that ferve to bring fores or ulcers to an 
elcar, ZL. 

Equasriity [eguabilitas, L.] equality, evennels, feadi- 
nefs; alio the exact agrecment of fume things in reipett to quan+ 
tity. 

E’quasye [eguadilis, L.} equal, alike, or of the fame pro- 
portion ; fteady. 

Equanve acceleration, is when the fwiltnels of any body in 
motion increafes equally and in eque) time 

Equaste Motion [in Pbilsjep/y) is (ach a motion as al- 
= continues in thefame degree of velocity or fwilinels. 

SQUABLE Retardation [in Péilosophy) is when the fwiftnes 
of leveral tedies is promoted or hindered, and is exaétly and 
uniformly the fame in all. 

Pay eanenre [eguubifites, L.) capablenefs of being made 

ual, 


aapes Ly, equally, 
vat [egal, F, egwale, It. y2wal,Sp. igual, Port. aguaiis, 
L.J like, a juft. - . hag : 
An Equat (egal, F. yewale, It. igual, Port, egvalis,L.J 
one who is upon the fame level with another, 
To E’quat [egaler, F, agguagiiar, Mt. ygualar, Sp. aequart, 
ag to make equal, toanfwer, to be agreeable to. 
VAL Angles [Geometry] are thote whole fides incline alike 
to cach other, or thatare meafured by fimilar parts of their cir- 


Equat Circles, are fuch whofe diameters are equal. 

Equat Figures. are thofe whofe area's are equal, whether 
the figures be fimilar or not. 

Equat Hyperbola’s, are thofe whole ordinates to their deters 
minate axis are equal to cach other, t2ken at equal diftances from 
their vertices. 

Equat Solids, are thofe which comprehend and contain each 
as hea as the other, or whole folidities and capacities are ¢- 

ual. 

Equat Arithmetical Ratio’s, are fuch, wherein the difference 
of the two lefs terms is equal to the difference of the two 
‘greater. 


Equa‘tity 2 [egalitt, F. egualitd, It. gualdid Sp. equa- 
E’quatnens § /itas, L.) a being equal or like, a likenefs, 
agrecablenefs, 


Equatity, was reprefented by the ancients, in painting and 
feulpture by a middle-ag’d woman, holding in her right hand a 
= of feales, and in her left a fwallow’'s nett, in which was the 

en feeding her young. 

Circle of Equauiaty [with fron.) a circle ufed im the Pre- 
Jemaick fyftem, to account for the eccentricity of the planets, 
and reduce them to a Cascu/ur with the greater cafe; this is cal- 
led alio the Circle of the Equant. 

Proportion of Equatity evenly ranged, is fach wherein two 
terms in a rank or feries are proportiunal to as many terms of a- 
nother rank, compared to each other in the fame order, i. ¢. the 
firit of one rank to the firlt of another, the fecond to the fecond, 
and fo on, called in Latin, Proportis ex aque erdinata. 

Proportion of Equanity evenly difturbed, is fach wherein 
more than two terms of a rank are proportional to as many terms 
of another rank, com to each other in a different, inter~ 
rupted or difturbed order, viz. the firlt of one rank to the fecond 
of another, the fecond to the third, &’¢. called in Latin, Pre- 
portio ex @7u9 perturbuta. 

Equa‘biry [smilematically] was reptefeated by a lady light- 
ing 2 torches at once 

Equa‘tity [with mathematicians] the exact agreement of 
2 things in refpect to quantity. : 

Equauity [with Algedraifts] is a comparifon of 2 quanti- 
ties which are equal both really and reprefentatively, 4. ¢. & 
qual in both effects and letters. 

To E’quatiz«, to make fhares equal, to compare. 

Eqvatty, julthy, in like manner, in equal parts. 

E quatwess (egualitas, L.] equality. . 

Equant Mity [eguanimitas, L.] evennefs of mind, 
Equa’s toevinnnt contentednefs; a calm and quiet temper 
‘upon all events of fortune, eirher good or bad. 

Equancutan having equal angles. 

Equa’wimous [@zuanimis, L.] endowed with equanimity, 

E‘quant [in Ajfrowomy) a circle imagined by Attronomers 
in the plane sot the deferent or eccentrick, for the regulating acd 
adjulting certain motions of the planets. 

Equa’r ium [with Betany?s) the herb alifander or lovage, L- 
* Equa'rion [F. equazione, It. of eguatio, L.)a making ¢- 
qual, an equal divifion, 

Equa,tion [in J/zebra} an expreffion of the fame quantity 

in 
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in 2 dierent that is diffimilar, but equal terms cr denominiti- 
ons, as 3 J="to 504, : 

Equation [with Afrensmers) is taken from the proportion 
or regulition of time, or the difference between the time marked 
out by the fan's apparent motion, and the time that is meafared 
by its real or middle motion; according to which clocks and 
watches ought to be adjufted. 

Equation or Optical Profbapheerejis [in the Ptolemaick 
theory of the planets) is the angle made by two lines drawn from 
the centre of the epreycle to the centres of the world and of the 
eccontrick. 

Equarton or Phyfcal Profhaphergis, is the difference be- 
tween the motions of the centre of the épicye/e in the eguant and 
in the eecentrich. 

Equation or Total Profhapberc/is, is the dificrence between 
the plinets mean and true motion, or the angle made by the 
lines of the true and mean motion of the centre. 

Equation of Time, is the difference between the fun’s true 
longitude and his right afcention, or the difference between 
Tucan and apparent time. 

Equa tox [aegrater, L.) the eguinoétial line, and the fame 
that by mariners ts called the line by way of excellency, a great 
moveable circle of the {phere equally dittant from the twa poles 
of the world, or that divides the heaven or globe of the univerle 
into two equal parts north and fouth. 


Eaque'’ty [eenyer, F.] an officer who has the care and 
Eque’rey § management of horles of a king or prince; al- 


fo grand flables for horfes furnithed with all conveniencies; al- 
fo the lodgings or apartments of the equerries or grooms, ; 

F.ques, a horfeman, a man of arms; a Roam knight of a 
middle order between the commonalty and peerage 

Eques Auratus [i ¢, gilded knight) the Latia term for an 
Enciye knight, becautc in ancient times none but knights were 
allowed to gild their armour and other military furniture. 

Eque’strain [egue?re, F, and It. andi, L.] of or per- 
taining toa horleman or knight. 

Equia’ncuLan [eguivagle, F. egtiangelare, It, of aguas 
and angalus, L.J that has cqual angles, legs or fides. 


Equt‘curus 2 [with Airenomers] i. e, the little horle, a 
E’ quus sieer§ northern conttellation confitting of four 
ilars, i ; 


Equipr'rrerent [drithaetich) if in a feries of three quan- 
titics there be the fame difference between the firit and fecond as 
between the ftcond and third, they are faid to be continually 
cquiditferent; thus 3, 6, 9 are continually eqnidifferent. . 

Dijeretely Equipr'rre ent, is, if in a feries of four quan- 
tities there is the dame diference between the firlt and fecond as 
between the third and fourth; thus 3, 6,.7 aud 10 are dilcrete- 
ly equidifferent. 

Equipisrance [of eguas and diuntia L] the being equally 
diltant. ye 

Equipr'stant [eguidifente, It. of eguus and difans, L.} 
that 3, of an equal diflance; equally diliant from another 
thing. 

Lquipi'sTANTNESS 
quidiflant. 

Equiro’auiry i" e@gaus and forma, L.] likenefs in form. 

Equina’rerat [F. eguilaterc, It, aguilaterus, L.] equal- 
fided, or whofe fides are all equal. 

Equie’at eran Hyperbsla, one whofe a/ymptotes do always 
interieét cach other at right angles inthe centre, Ifthe tranf- 
verfe diameter of any Syperde/a be equal to its Pararseter, then 
all che other diameters will alfo be equal to their Parameters, 

Equiti’seity [aguilibritas, LJ equal weight or poile. 

fs Equiri'srio [in Mecdemifie) when the two ends of a 
ballance hang exaéily even and level, fo that they neither can 
afcend or delcend, they are faid to be in aguslibrio. ' 

Equtur'nrium Cequitibre, F. eguilidrio, It. and Sp. of 
eeguilibriam, L.] equality of weight and poife, equal ballance. 

Equimu'LTIPLEs (in Arithmetic and Geometry) are num. 
bers and quantities multiplied by one and the fame number and 
quantity; or fuch numbers or quantities as contain their fudarw/- 
te/esan equal number of times; as 12 and 6 are eguimultiples 
of theirfdmaftip‘es 4 and 2, inafmuch as each of them contains 
its fubewitiple three times. 

Equino’etian [eguinsialis, of aguas equal and nox, L, 
night, {0 called becaufe when the fun pailes through it, the day 
and night are of an equal length over all parts of the earth) a 
great and immoveable circle of the {phere, under which the e- 
quator moves in its diurnal motion, The equinottial is com- 
monly confounded with the equator; but there is a difference; 
the equator being moveable, and the equinottial immoveable, 
and the equator being drawn about the convex furface of the 


fphere, but the equinoétial on the concave farface of the mag. 
Ags orbis. 


Equtnoctian Dial, 
equinodtial, 

Equtnccrtan Porm; 
the sguater and ecliptick jy 


[of @yaus and diflantia, L.] a being e- 


is that whofe plain lies parallel to the 


[4?ren.] are the two points where 
iterfeét each other. 
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_Equrnoctian Colure, is that palling through the equinoc- 
tal points. Sce Colwre, 

E‘quixoxes germ F. eguinozis, It. eguinivio, Sp. of 
@quuzs and nex, L.) the precife times in which the fun enrers 
the firlt points of dries and Lisra, when the day and night 
are of equal length. 

The Autumnal Equinox, is on the 12th of September, 

The Vernal Vauixox, is on the toth of Marc. 

To Equi'p [eguiper, F.]to provide neceffarics, to furnith; 
to fet forth; to fet or fit out for a voyage. Gr. 

E’qu trace, the provilion of all things neceflary for a voyage 
or journey; a3 a fhip's crew; allo furniture, attire, attendance, 

Equi’rar ane [of eguus and comparadilis, L.] comparable, 

EOSRTARAT [egeiparata, L.} things compared or made 
equal, 

Equtres’ (in Heraldry) is aterm us'd fora kn’ght equipp'a 
at all points. 

Equipment [eguipement, F.] fitting out of a fleet, &c. 

Equipot'se [eguzpords, F) anequal weight. 

Equl'PoLLence [aguipolientia, L.J a logical term 

SGircae ufed when feveral propofitions figni. 
fy one and the fame thing, tho’ it be expredied atter different 
manners, as sof every man is learned, fome man is learned, 

Equiro’trent [eguipolent, F. equipellente, It. aeguipellen: 
sae pes. of equal force or fignification. 

Lquiro’Npekancy [of eguipendium, L.) an equal weigh. 
ing or poifing. ~ 

Equtro’ypenant [of equé and ponderaas. L.} equally bs]. 
lancing or poiling. 

Equiro’nparous [of ezue and ponderofus, L) that is of 
equal weight. 

Equtro'Nperousness [guipordium, L.J the being of e- 
qual weight. 

Equirre [in Here/dry) fignifics a knight equipped, i. ¢, 
armed at all points. 

Equi'rren [eguippé, F.) furnithed, accouter'’t, fe. 

Equi'rta, certain games celebrated az Rome in the month 
of March with horie-races, Eke our julls and tournaments in ho- 
nour of Mars in Mfars’s field. 

E’quiraste, jult, righteous, reafonable, F. and Ir, 

E’quitrasrengss [of eguitadle, F.) righteoulnels, jultnels 
realonavlenels, d 

Equitauty, juftly, reafonably. 

Equitatu’na [O// Lat. Ree.) a liberty of riding or carry- 
ing grit and meal from a mill on horfe-back. 

Equity [equité, FP. equita, Ite equidad, port. apyitas, 
the virtue of treating all men according to the rules of riche 
fon and juttice. 

Equity and Juice [Hierogipbically) was reprefented bya 
fwallow, becaufe that bird diiteibutes ats meat equally to its 
young ones. 

Equity, (Hreroglyphically] is alo reprefented by a pair ef 
fcales or ballance. 

Equtry is reprefented in painting and fculpture by a beau. 
tiful damfel holding in one hand a pair of tcales and in the o- 
ther a plummet; and cloath’d all in white. 

Equity [in a Law fenfe) has a double and contrary meme 
ing, for one enlarges and adds to the Ietter of the law, extend. 


LJ 


tls 


_ing the words of it to cafes unexpreffed, yet have the fame 


reafons whereas the other abridges and takes from it; fo thar 
the latter is defined to be a correction of the law, generally made 
in that part wherein it fails. 

Court of Equiry, is the court of Chancery, in which the 
rigour of the common law and the feverity of other courts is 
moderated; and where controverfies are {uppoied to be determi. 
ned according to the exact rules of equity and confcience, 

Equi'vatence [eguicalent, F, eguivalenza It. of aeguioa. 
fentia, L.] the agreement in nature, quality or circumt{tances be 
tween feveral things propofed. 

Equt'varent [F. eguivasente, It. of eguivalyn:, L.] of e- 
qual worth or value. 

Equi'vocan [eguivogue, F. eguivoce, It. and Sp. aguivoces 
L.] having a double or doubtful fignification; or that, the fente 
of which may be taken feveral ways. 

Equi'vocaL Generation (with Philojophers] is the producti- 
on of plants without feeds; infects or animals without parents, 
in the natural way of copulation between male and female 
which is now believed never to happen; but that all bodies are 
produced univocally, ; 

Equ t'vocans [aguiveca, L.] equivocal terms (with Logici- 
ans) are {uch terms whole names are the fame, but their natures 
very different. 

Aéiive Equivocats words common to feveral 
a very different fignification, #, ¢. to feveral things which 
have a fimilar cilence, correlponding to the fimilar denominati- 
on; as tawras a bull, and taurus the conitellation, and mount 
Taurus. , 7 

Pajfive Equivocats, are things fignified by am! iguous names 
asa jign, a countaia and an azimal, 


things in 


Eavt've- 
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Eger'vocan Sigs [owitts Sargeows} are certrin —— 
fens of fractures of the icull, which confirm other fipns ca 
sivracad, . 
. Equivecs L Word f with Grammarians) a word that compre- 
hends imore tignifcations than one, or which lerves tor diticrent 
otlens. = 5 
: Ragu t'vocauny [@guicve’, L.) dubioully, ambiguouflys allo 
with a mental refervation, : : 
Equi'vocauness [ot eguivsews, L.] equivocal quality, or 
being of the Jame name but different quality. a Oe 
To Equi’vucare [equeoogaer, F. equivocare, It. equiveear, 
Sp.} to {peak doubttully or ambiguoully; allo to fay one thing 
and mean another. : ; 
Equivoca tion, [eguiougue, F. eguivocazione It. equivoca- 
ta, Sp. of yuiveratis, L.J a double meaning, {in moral she. 
ology) is Itrittly underitood of a term or phrate, with 2 diffe. 
rent fignificationss the one common an i obvious; the other 
more unuiual and remote; the latter of which being underitood 
by the tpeaker, but the former by the hearers, they conceive 
fomething diferent from one another. 
Equo'ran of or belonging to the fea, 
Equus aiatas (in Ajronomy) the fabulous winged horie, cal- 
Jed Prgafus, one of the northern conttellations, confitting of 20 
Rahs. 
Equus (with 4)?romamers] a conitellation, the former part of 
the horfe as far as che navel, is the only part to be feen. Aratus 
writes that he was the dame as opened the fountain in Hesicon 
with his hoof, which is called ddippzcrene, But fome will have 
him to be Pegayis, who flew to the thars before the fall of Bel- 
Jeropoom. Which feems to others to be incredible, becaufe he 
has no wings; therefore Euripides will have him to be Menalip- 
pe, the daugiter of Ciran, who was debauched by po elws; and 
being with child fled into the mountains; and being about to 
be delivered there, her father came im fearch after her, She be- 
ing taken, that the might not be known, pray'd that fhe might 
be transformed; upon which fhe was turned into amare. And 
upon the account of her own piety and her father’s, Diana pla- 
ced her among the itars; and for that the remains invilible to the 
centiur (for he is believ'd to be Céiron) the potterior [lower] 
parts of the body of this figure, becauée of the modeity of the 
womunilh tex, are not feen. : 
Equus coopertas [Old Records) a horfe fet our with a faddle 
and other furniture, Le ; 
Ea [ep and on, Sex, er, Du, and G. ¢ees, Gr: er, ir, or 
and ur, “evt. or L.] the comparative termination of adjectives 
Being added to verbs: it fignifies the ator or doer, as 
Commander, Figdter, Wacker, Sc. he who commands, fights, 
walks, &c ; ; 
To Era‘picare [/radicere, It, eradicatam, L.] to pluck up 
by the roots, to deitroy utterly. ' 
Exa’Dicattvg proper to eradicate or root out. 
Exa’picative Cure (in Medicine) is tach an one as takes 
away the caule or roots out a ditempers in oppofition to P.s//i- 
ative Cure, which relieves for a time; but not reaching the 
caulfe of the dilorder, does not prevent its return. 
Era‘picatives [in Medicine] fuch medicaments as work 
poiwertully and do as it were root out the diftemper, they are 
oppoled to Minsratives which operate but gently. , 
ERANA'RCHA [seavdpyne of teayS alms and dpya, Gr. com- 
mand) a publick ollicer among the ancient Greeks, who dirett- 
ed the diltribution of alms and provifions made to the poor* 
Era’nthemum [with Bor.) the herb chamomil, L. 
To Era’se [erajunt, L.J to (crape out. 
Erxasen [in Heraldry) fignifies any thing plucked 
or torn off jrom that part, to which it was hxed by 
nature, as aboat’s head erafed; fee the efcutchcon. 





Era’siMest, a blotting or dathing out. 

Era’sttantism, the principles or doctrine of the: ; 

Era'stians [fo called from one Erajlas a phyfician in Swit. 
xerlard] among other tenets they held that excommunication in 
a Chritiran ftate was lodged in the civil magiftrate. 

Exs'ro[ Fez of epaw, Gr to love] one of the nine mutes, 
that had the rule of lovers, ate is 
ge {ene, Sax, car, Da. eker, G er Trust. air, Goth] 

fore thet, rather than 
stn ['Epeca, = an infernal, poetical deity, faid to 
be father of night and Hell. 

Freai'nzuus [in Botany) chich-peas, a fort of pulfe. 

To Ere'cr [eriger, F. eriger, Sp. eredium, dup. ot erigere, 
Ir. and L,] to raife, to fet up, to build, 

fo Excer a Figure (in Arology) is to divide the 12 houfes 
of the heavens aright, putting down the figns, degrees, &¥¢. in 
their right v'aces according to the pofition of heavenly bodies, 
at that moment of time the fcheme ts erected, 

Exeer [eredtas L) fanding ttraight. or upright. ; 

Fae'er Féwers [with Flory) are thafe that grow upright 
without hanging the head, as tulips, Ge, 
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Ere’erton [F. that only of she penit, erexione, It. of eres, 
L.} a railing or cauiing to tland upright. 

Execro'res, lifters up, railces, L.. 

Execrores Clitoricis [in daatomy) mutcles inferted into the 
fpongious bodies of the Céitoris, which they ere@ in coition. 

Execrores Pemis (in, Auatorsy) a pair of mutcles that caule 
the erection of the yards ariling from the outward kaob of 
the Os Lehiner, 

Exemtta [of fpnyos, Gr. a wildernefs] an hermit, a dwel- 
ler in the wikierne(s, L. 

Exemi’ricatness, the leading the lite of an hermit, 

Eremi'rican [eremiticus, L. of epnuerinis, Gr.) pertain- 
ing to a defart or living the life of an hermit. . 

Eeesivro'rium (Os/ Writings) aa hermitage or defart place 
for retivement of hermits. 

E’rumers [eremita, L. of tonuirac, Gr.) an hermit. 

Ere rr [ereptas, 1.) fnatched away. 

Exerra'tion, a creeping forth, L. 

Exc’rrion, a inatching or taking away by violence of 
force, L. 

Fre'sses 

Eire’sses 

Exewar'es, lately, not long fince. 

Eco, therefore, L. 

F’rcor [with Horsemen] a tub like a picee of foft horn, a- 
bout the fize of a chelaut, placed behind and below the pallern 
joint of a horie, and is commonly hid under the tult of the 
fetlock, See Disergot. , 

Evatca [ Bor.} iweet-broom, heath or ling, L. . 

Ericero'aum [with Bitanijls) of beaths or which grow on 
heaths, L, : 

Exicruo’ntus [in afrenoms] a conilellation the fame as 
auriga, ‘ 
Exipa’sus (4).Ja fouthen confeilarion confitting of 23 
Mars. Chis aries trom Orion's left foot. It is called Eridanus 
from Aratus Brato/loenes, but he has produced no realons why, 
Others, and wich greater probability, take it to be the Mile, 
which only flows from the fouth. {it is illuttrated with ma- 
ny tlarss there is under it a ftar called Canopus, which reaches 


Canary-birds above two years old. 


pretty near to drgus’s coach-pole, and indecd no thar is Idwer 


than this, for which resfon it is called Perigautt F 
Erixca'ron [Botany] the herb groundiel. . 
Eri‘nco, a plint, called alfo Sea-holly, ' 
Enio’xuton [ol feeov and vag, ‘Gr. wood] a fort of wool 

that comes of trees. . Ie Ja 

Eatrut’a (lezi2, Gro] the herb Holy-wort, 

Far'sma (in Arebitecare) an arch, buttre(s, fhore, pott or 
Prop to tupport a building that is likely to fall. 

Eeiria'bes [iecSeans, Gr.] the herb Prick madam, Sen- 
green, or Houle jeck, Le ; 

ER MENSEWL (Epmenrepl, Sax] an idol of the Germans, 
Saxons and Briteas, accounted a favourer of the poor; he 
Was reprelented as a great man, among heaps of flowers; upon 
his head he fupported a'cock, upon his breatt abear, and in his 
right hand he held a banner dilplay'd. 

E’amine [beremine, F. ermeilino, It, arminio, Sp. Derwutlin, 


_G. probably (6 called of Armenia as having been brought from 


thence) a very rich furr of a weetel or 
Princes or perfons of quality, 

EeMIine, a weelel found in Armenia, which is milk white, 
excepting the tip of it’s tail, which is black. 

4a ExMine is an emblem of puritys for itis faid of them, 
that ifa ring of mad or dirt be made round them they will 
dye rather than dawb themielves to efcape, 

~Y Exminge’ (in Heraidry) as a crofs erminee isa 
crofs compofed of 4 ermine {pots placed in the form 
of a croG. See the efcutchcon. 


field-mouie, worn by 





Exmtine [in Heraldry] is white furs with black 
fpots, or, as the heralds term it, ergemt and fable, 
which is made by fewing bits sof the black tails of 
thefe creatures upon the white skins to add to the 
beauty. Erinine is ufed for the lining the garmentg 
of great perions. 

By B’a mines [in Heraldry] or rather Contre-Erming, 
wo 4d the counter or reverle of ermine, which is black 
powdered with white, asin the elcutchcon. 
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Exmint'rks (with Heradir] little ermines, or rather a white 
field powder'd with black, every {pot having a little red oar of 
it. Bue others fay it fignifies a yellow field powdered with 

ACK. 

e urvol’s [with Heralés] yellow powdered with black. 

Ean [ofepn, Sax, a jolitary place] places names which end 
in ers, fignify a melancholy fituation. 

Eanes [of eruar, G harvelt, or eruden G. to cut or mow 
corn] the loole feattered cars of corn that are left on the ground 
after the binding or cocking it. Hence. 
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To Eax, is to glean, 
To Ero'pe [ersdere, L.] to gnaw off or eat out or about. 
Erope'xtia [with Surgeous) medicines that by their tharp 
particles gnaw and prey upon the fiefh, LZ. 
Eroca’rton, a liberal diftribution or beftowing freely, Z. 
Eroce’xNeton (of Epes love, and 7ervdw, to beget, Gr,Jan 
herb caufing love. 
E’ros and Anrenos [among the Romans] two Cupids be- 
ing anemblem of mutual love, they being reprefented ttriving 
one with another, which fhould have the branch of a palm~ 
tree that was between them ; thereby intimating that contention 
fhould be between friends to deferve the palm or the honour of 
excelling in love and friendship. 
Ero'ston, a gnawing, eating away or confumption, L. 
Exo’rema? [‘eparncis of tpwrdw, Gr. to interrogate] an 
Ero’rksts ¢ interrogation. : 
Erorema( [with Roetoricians] a figure when by asking 
Erores? se quettions, the matter is aggravated, as were you 
not there? did you not fay you had fo done? oe, 
Erore’maticx [erotematicut, L.] demanding, queftioning. 
Eno’ricx [ of “Epa, Gr. Cupid) a term applied to any 
thing that has relation to Jove, 
To Err [errer. F. errr, Sp. errart, It. and L ] to go out 
of the way, toftray , alfo to miltake. 
F’rrasce [errasi/iz, L.} that may err. : = 
E’xranp [ epanp, Sax. or as Ca/aubow will, of épeive, 
Gr. to queition, to denounce, or to feck} a meflage. 

aplenty a Scout at Oxford. 

Er ranTeer 

F’arantness [of errans, L.) wandering faculty. : 

E’rrant [F. erranse, It, and Sp. of errams, Ld wandering 
or ftraying out of the way. 

mere 7 {in Law] i applied to fuch jultices or judges, who 
go the circuit and to bailiffs travelling at large. : 

Kuights Exx ant, a fort of Romantick knights, which ac- 
cording toold Romances have wandered about the world in 
fearch of adventures, to refcue ladies from violence, and to 
perform great feats of arms with unaccountable hazard of their 

s. ge 

ern faults or omiffions which efcape correction in 


rinting. . 
Erra*ticar? [ erratico, It, erratiews.L.) wandering or 
Erra’tTio é itraying out of the way. ay 
Erra’tick Stars [Afiramomy) the ts fo called in diftine- 

tion to the fixed fars, on account of their having a peculiar 

a Bana‘ricaLxnss of erraticus, L.] wandering faculty. 
Erea’ticum [Old Records }a waif or ftray, an errant or 

dering beatt. 

bas re noes a flraying, a wandering out of the way, L. 
E’xruina, medicines that purge the brain and the head, by 

bringing down the fuperfluous pituita or phlegm lying about the 
feninges of the brain. 

se ee [erroné, F. erremeo, It. and Sp. of erromeus, 

L.] fubjeét to error, res 

nao neousy, fallely. 

Enno'nsouswzss lof arrows, L.] error or fulnefs of error. 
Erro’nes, the Erratick thars, L. 

E’rroe [erreur,F, erore, It. gerro,Sp. erro, Port. of 
E’rrourk $ errer, L.) miftake of the mind in giving affent 

to a propofition that js not true, overfight, folly. 

Eraour is reprefented pd ere and {culpture, as a man 
groping in the dark, with a in his hand, to fhew our apt- 
nefs to ftumble without the affiftance of right reafon and the 
divine {pirit. 5 

Peuaen {in Lew] a fanlt in pleading or in the procels 3 
whence the writ brought for remedy of this overlight is 
ened a 

Writ of Exnour, and is a writ which lies to redrefs a falfe 
jadgracus in any court of record. . 

Clerk of the Exnours, a clerk whofe bufinefs is to copy out 
the tenor of the records of a caufe upon which a writ of er- 

is brought. 

ERG oe of pulfe, the bitter-vetch, F. f 
ExtaMio’'TUM Sod Lat} a mecting of the neighbour- 

nod to compromife differences. 

- Enva'ncina (with Botanijis) the herb Bindweed, L. 
Erupe’scence @ [erubefeentia, L.] a bluthing for thame ; 
Erune'scescy § an uncafinefs of mind, by which it is hin- 

der'd from doing ill or fear of lofs of reputation. = 

Ervee'scent (erubefcens, L.-J waxing red, blufhing. ; 
To Eav'cr [erutatuen, L.] to belch or break wind 
To Erxuctars§ upwards, ¢ 
Kaucta’tion, a belching forth, a breaking wind off the 

fiomach, L 
Exupt’tion (FP. erudizione, It. erudiciin, Sp. of eruditia, 

L,] infruétion in good liverature, learning, {cholarthip. 
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Exvpition was reprefented by the ancients in painting and 
icxlpeure by a young damtel, plainly clad, a woodpecker on ber 
head, a looking-glafs on her brealt, and her arms firetched out 

Eaupi'rery [erwlis2, L.) learnedly. - 

Erxuca’t lox, a taking away of wrinkles, L, 

_ Eau’ctnous [@ruginyjus, L.] partaking or pertaining to or 
like to the ruit of brafs or copper. 

Eravi'ttia [with Rosanifs] a fort of the lefler pullc, like 

Eavi'tium §¢ vetches or tares, L 

To Eru'xcate [erwacatem, L ) to pull up weeds, 

Exu'rt [eruptws, L.) brosen or burit out. 

Eru Prep 

Eaurrion, an iffuing or breaking forth with violence, £. 

‘ =e ea ent [ erupturiens, L.) apt or ready to break 
orth. 

Erx'xcium [ipt+yfior, Gr.] the herb Erinco, Sea-he 
or Sea-holly, eal J . im, 

Exy'nwes, werecalled epsurntitpes, ¢, ¢. the fearchers into 
thole men who have committed the molt heinous offences. 
Their names are Megera, Tifipbone and Aide. Megara isto 
called, as tho’ usyaiesrtos, #. ¢ having in hatred, tepynive, 
fi. é. avenging, or Truepeuire, #. €. punifhment of men becaufe 
of the murders; and this dana 7as,withoat delay or inceffant+ 
ly. Thefe Goddefles altogether venerable, a notable benevo- 
lence to human kind, in caufing a mutual good-will between 
manand man. But they are horrible in their afpect, and cha- 
flile the impious with fcourges and flaming torches; their hair 
is wreathed with ferpents, that they may {trike terror to murder- 
ers, who iutfer the pynifhment due to their impious crimes; 
they are floried to have their refidence in [infernwm} Hell. be- 
caufe the caufes of thofe evils that invade them are in oblcurity: 
nor can the wicked provide againit them, fo as to guard againtt 
falling into thote dangers, Powrmutins. 

Erasi'mum [epaéosuor, Gr.) bank-crefles, hedge-muftard. 

Enyst ratas( tpoairihas, of 73 “epusdaa's@? 73 wtaas, 
becaufe it draws the neighbouring parts to it felf; or, as others, 
of “spuSpumeros, of Epudpos red and zéac¢ black, from the va- 
riety of colours) a {wellingof a bright yellow colour, inclining 
to red, ufually attended with a pricking pain, but not beating, 
_and a {ymptomatical fever. ; 

Erxysipeta’topes ["epucirsAatids, Gr.] a {welling like 
the Eryfpelas, but the skin being of adarker colour, L. 

A gaa Lous, of or pertaining to the nature of an Erg- 
pelas. 

Exytua’ce [¢pvddxn, Gr.) the Honey-fuckle flower. L. 

Eryrure’ MMaTa [of spudpds red and Spinma, Gr.) red 
{pots like flea-bites, common in peltilential fevers. 

Eryruro’DanuM Jeovdpid'avos, Gr.] the plant madder, 

Eryrurot’pes Membrana [ of spudec¢ and eid og appear. 
ance, Gr.] a red skin of the telticles, the firft of the proper 
coats of the teflicles adjoining to the El/yrhroides. 

Exyturus [¢pudpis, Gr.) the thrub called Sumach. 

Es or 's [er, Sax. eg, or g, Dan, Du. and G.) the genitive 
termination of fubftantives, when us’d without the fign or arti- 
cle, as the Churches Glory ; God's Honour, &. for the Glory of 
the Church; the Honour of God, &c. in thole northern tongues 
properly called the zenitive pofleflive, to ditinguifh it from the 
common genitive. 

Essrancatu’ra [ of esbrancher, Fr.) the (cutting off of 
branches or boughs in a fore. Old Records. , 

Escata’ps, a furious attack made upon a wall or rampart, 
carried on with ladders to mount up upon without befieging the 
plaice inform, breaking ground or carrying on of works, F. 

EscaLpa’Re ae cords] to {cald. 

Esca‘Lop Shel/s (with Heralds) are frequent in coat-armour, 
and fome are of opinion that fhells are a proper bearing for thole 
who have made long voyages at fea, or have born considerable 
commands there, and obtained victory over enemies. 

Esca'maitc [with Merchants] a ligence granted for the mak- 
ing over a bill of exchange to a perfon beyond fea, rad, 

‘o Esca’re [e/eapar, Sp. and Port. /capare, lt. echapper, F.J 
to get away from. 

An Esca’re, a getting away, a flight. 

An Esca’rt [in Lew) is when one who is arrefled gets his 
liberty, before he is delivered by order of law ; or a violeat or 
privy getting out from fome legal reltraint. 

Esca’pio guieto [Old Recerd:) is an efeape of beails in a 


Esca’pium [Old Records] what comes by accident, chance, 


hap. 
Esca’s [ioxdes, or égaer, Gr. a crult, efebara, L. 
Escua’r § efcarre, F. hot) a cruft, fhell or fcab, 
brought over am ulcer or raifed with a fearing iron. 
Escaro’ricks $e tsapsw, to skin or crult over. J 
Escnaro‘ricks § plafters, {caring-irons, actual fire, &'c. 
which bring a fore to an efcar or cruft. 
Escartece’ [in Hera/dry] quartered. 


Esc:tanpe’+ 


ES 


Pscnanpe’rta (Old Lat. Records} the chandry or office 
where candles were repofited and delivered out for family ute. 

Escuea’r [e/ibaete, F.) any lands or profits that fall toa 
lord within his manour; either by forfeiture or the death of a 
tenant without heirs. 

Fscueat, the name of a writ for recovery of efcheats. 

To Escneat [efcbeoir, F.) to fall after fuch a manner to 
the chief owner, : . , 

Esciea't, the place or circuit within which either the king 
or other lord has efcheats of his tenants. 

An Eschia’Tor, an officer who look'd after the king’s ef- 
cheats in the county, and certified them into the exchequer. 

Escue’vin@ [in France and Holland) a magiftrate in a city, 

awe (much like our fheriff) to take care of their 
common concerns, the good order, decoration and conveniency 
of the city. F : 

To Escuew' [e/cbever, O. F.) to avoid or thon. 

Escuraxtres [ofthe dradick IY scbarak, in the 4th con- 
jugation PWN a/cbarat, to jbine or glitter like the Sum, q. ad. 
jlluminated) a fort of Mubometam Platonijts, who place their 
fummum bonum or chielelt good and happinefs in the contempla- 
tion of the Divine Majelty ; ro agg, a grols imaginations of 
the Aicoran concerning Paradife. ‘They are ad careful in 
fhunning vice, preferve an equal and eafy temper, love mufick, 
and divert them.elves with compofing hymns or (piritual fongs. 

Escuyxo'Mixous Plants (ot aisuvoues, Gr. I am afhamed) 
fenfitive plants, fuch as fink in and contract their leaves upon 
touching them. : 

EscLatnct'sMENT [ of eclaircifement, F. ] the clearing a 
thing, the rendering it more evident or clear. 

Esctame, a light-bellied horie, O. F. 

Esctatre’ [in Hera/dry) fignifics a thing forcibly blown 
away, and therefore a bend or other partition ¢/c/stte, reprefents 
it torn or broken like a piece of a ruinated wall, irregular or 
not levelled ; or elie it may reprefent a fhield that has been fhat- 
ter'd with the ftroke of a battle-axe or fome weapon of a like 
fort, but not cut with a fword, F. 

Esctoprs’ (in Hera/dry) fignifies a fort of indenture or cut 
made in upon a bend, fo that the colours counterchange, by 
running one into another, in only one point of each, 

Esco'rt, a convoy or company of armed men attending 
fome perfon or thing ina journey or voyage, to defend or fe- 
cure it from infults, F 

ToEscort, to convoy, &e. ' 

Escorta’T!o mora, the parting of the turf of moorifh, 
fedgy ground for burning, Z. 

Esco'sa [¢/cofus,L.] full of meat. 

E’scouaDE pagent Term] the third part of a foot-com- 
pany, fo divided for the more convenient mounting of guards, 

oF 

at {of ¢ and /eriptum, L. or rather of ecrit,F.] « 
thing written out. 
See Seruwtsire. 


E’scritr 
E’scat torr, 


ES 


E’socu [isee} of How within and Eye to have] an interna] 
tumour in the aw. 

_ Espacre’es [epaliers, F.] a row of trees, planted in a cu- 
= order againit a iframe for fruit-trees; alio for boundings of 
hag or borders in plantations, for the fecurity of OFaNEC-trecs, 

Espare'cr, a kind of St. Foin-grafs. 

Espeatta’au (Old Lat, Rec.) to expeditate or law dogs, #4. 
to cut off the three fore claws of their right foot ; to cut out the 
ball of the foot, that they may be diiabled from hunting or run- 
ning hard in the forelt. 

Espe'ciar [jpecialis, L. fpecial, F. fpeciale, It. and Sp.) 
chief, fingular, particular. 

_Espe'ciauyy [ /pecialement, F. fpecialiter, L.] in an efpe- 
cial manner. , 

Esrerva‘rivs [Fore? Lew) a hawk. 

Espt’ep [epié, F.] difcovered by the fight. 

Espt’aL, a watch or guard. 

Espicurna‘’ntia, the oflice of {pigurnel or fealer of the 
king's writs, 

Espuana‘’pe [in Fortification] a part ferving the counter. 
{carp or covered way for a parapet; being a declivity or flope 
of carth commencing from the top of the counterlearp, and lof= 
ing itfelf infenfibly in the level of the campaign. It is now 
chiefly taken for the void {pace between the glacis of a citadel and 
the firlt houfesofatown. [F. ¢/plamada, Sp.) 

Esruce’s [in Law] the full profit that the grouud yields 
as the feeding of paftures, the hay of meadows, the cora of 
plough’d lands, Es’. 

et Sponfalia,L, epoufailles, FP. fponfalizie, It, J 
betrothing, wedding, marriage, the ceremonies uicd upon that 
occafion. 

To Espou'se [¢poufer. F. fpofare, It. defposdr, Sp.) to be- 
troth, to take in marriage ; to wed; alfo to adhere to or em- 
brace a caufe, opinion or party. 

Espri'nconp, a warlike engine, 
great ftones, 

To Esvy’ [epier, F.] to perceive or difcover, to watch or 
oblerve. 

Esq. an abbreviation for E/gwire. 

Esqutavi'xe [with Horfemen] a long and fevere chaflife- 
ment of a horfe in the manage, O. F. 

Esquire [efenyer, F. fewdiere, It. efcudéro, Sp. armiger, 

+ 9.d. an armour-bearer) fo that the title Efquire imports a 
perfon who carried the arms of fome great man. Some now 
reckon fix forts of Efquires. 

1. The eldeft fons of vifcounts and lords. 2, The younger 
fons of all noblemen. 3. The cfqvires of the king's body, 4 
The eldeit fons of knights, 5. Thofe to whom the king him- 
felf gives arms, and nakes efquires by giving them arms (which 
anciently was done by putting a collar of SS about their neck, and 
a pair of white {purs on their heels.) 6. Thofe who bear any 
publick office in the kingdom, as high-fheriffs, juftices of the 


anciently ufed for cafting of 


Escrot [with Heralds] a long flip as it were of parchment peace, & 


or paper, on which there is generally a motto. 

E'scu [eew, mod. F.] a Freach crown of 60 fols or 3 /ivres. 

Escua'c& [ecwage, F.) a kind of knight's fervice called a 
holding of the fhiclds a tenure of land obliging a tenant to 
foliow his lord to the wars at hisown charge. 

Escu’tent [efculentus, L.) that may be eaten. 

Escucents [of ¢/culenta, L. that may be caten) Plants and 
roots for food; as carrots, turnips, &r, 

Escu'r tat, a itately monaltery and royal palace in the king. 
dom of Tuledo in Spain, 

5 Eseu'rcunon [ecufon, Fe of efea,O. F. ecu, 

Mod. P. a thield, sevdo, It. of fewtum, L.] and we 

from them taking away the E and putting to it an 
{) English termination cor, and the letters cb by Epen- 
their make efcutcheon, The Latins derived their 





Jeutam from the Greek enuTis, leather, becaute their fhields com- 
monly were covered with leather. $o that efcurcheon fignifies 
as much as fhield, which tho’ they were anciently of feveral 
forms, yet now thofe in coat-armour are generally reprefented 
{quare, only rounded off at bottom, as in the figure. 

Escu’tcueon, heralds give names to feveral points or places ; 
in thus the point D they call the dexter chief, C is the 

middle chief, S the finifter chief point, H is called 
the Honour point, F the Felspoint. N is called the 

- Nombnil point, A the dexter Bale, and O the mid- 
die, and Q the Bale finilter point. See the efcutcheon. 

Escutcnton of Pretence, fuch 2 one on which a man car- 
rics the coat of his wife being an heirefs, and having iffue by 
her. 

E’scutus [with Botani?s] the beech or matt-tree, ZL. 

Esxexto’res (of e/cber, F.] robbers or deftroyers of other 
mens lands and eltates, O, Srar. 

Esxi‘ppeson [O. Late} shipping or paffare by fea. 

Eswe’cy fai/nefé, FP.) the right of chuling firft in a divided 
inheritance, which belongs to the eldeft copartner. 


, Se. 

Esquirss of the king's body, are certain officers belonging to 
the court. 

Esqut'sss [of /ebizzo, Ital. and fo an efquiffe of a painting 
only fignifies {plathes or dabs of colours in painting) a term in 
painting which fignifies the firft flight sketch or draught of a 
pilure; the firft thought of a defign, drawn haflily with a cray- 
on, or in colours on paper, canvals or the like; in order to 
finifhed and painted or engraven afterwards. 

To Essa‘xt, to extirpate or clear the ground of fhrubs+ 

To Essay [efayer, F. faggiare, It. enfaydr, Sp.) to make 
an eflay, to try, to attempt. 

Essay [effai, F. faggio, It. enfayo, Sp.] a trial or experiment 


to prove, whether a thing be of requilice quality or goodnefs. 

ay ? [in Coinage, &c.] isa proof or trial made by the 

Assay @ cuppel or teft of the finenels or purity of the gold 
Say or diver to be ufed in coining mony 


Essay of a Deer [with Hunters} is brealt or brisket of 
a deer, 

Essay, a fhort difcourfe or treatife on fome fubject. 

Essay ist one who makes eflays, trials or experiments, 

Esse [in Schoo! Pbifofopby) is uled in the fame fenfe with ¢/- 
fence, principally for that which is really or actually exilling. 

gh et PF. effenza, It. efincia, Sp. of effentia, L.J 
the nature, fubltance or being of a thing, that which conftirures 
or determines the nature of a thing; or which is abfolucely ne- 
eeflary for its being what it is. 

Essence of a Circle [withGeometrician:] the effence of a cir 
cle is, that the radii or femidiameters of it be all equals the ef 
fence of a fquare is, that it have 4 right angles, and as many 
equal right-lined fides. 

Essence [in Metapbyfcks) fignifies the fame as deing Some 
diftinguith between them, in that Bring has the fame refpeét to 
ejence, that the conercte has to its abfraé, But as it is taken 
by Merap+yfcians in its moft abltracted nature, it mutt of necefli- 
ty be the fame as Being, 

Esssxce 


ES 


Essence [ivith Cdyniffs] the puret and moft fubsile part of 
a bedy, a fpuit drawn out of certain fnbRances; the ballamick 
part ol any ching fepirate from the thicker matter. 

Essence ef Autergreaje, an extract of the more oily parts of 
ambergrealc, musk and etvet in (pirit of wine. 

Esse’sot gaictum de telcwia, a writ which lies for the citizens 
and burgefles of any city or town that has a charter or prelcrip- 
tion to free them from toll throughout the whole kingdom, if 
the tol] be any where demanded of them, L. 

isse'nes, a feck among the ancient Yerss, who feparated 
themfclves trom the reft of the people, and led a kind of mona- 
fiical lite, 

Fse'nt1a, eflence, Le 

Esse'nria Qyiata [with Céyei?:] quintelence, #. ¢, the 
sth efience, a medicine made of the moit powerlully working 
and ative particles of its ingredients, L. 

Esse’nrtan (efentiel, F. efénziale, Ik. effescial, Sp. of ef- 
fevtialis, 1,.] foimething that is neceflary to conftitute a thing, 
oy that has Mich a connexion with the nature and realon of a 
thing, that it is found or fuppoled where-ever the thing it 
fell is. 

Kssuntian Debilsties of a Planet [with Afrefsgers) are 
when the planets are in their detriment, fall or peregrine. 

Essencian Properties, ave fuch as neceffurily depend on, and 
are connected with the nature and ¢/ener of any thing, fo as to 
be infeparable from its in ditindction from aecidestad, 

Esse'xtian Prezerty [of every right-lin'd triangle) is to have 
the dun of its 3 angles cqual to 2 right angles. 

EssenTtatey [efentialiter, L. eftutsellement, Fr] in an 
eflential, manner. ; 

Esse’nrtauness [efentia, L. effence, Fr.) efiential quality. 

Essentian Diguisies of @ Plavet [Arology] are certain real 
advantages by which they are fortified or ftrengthened, as when 
they are in their proper houles, of in their exaltation. 

Fssenrtan Salts of a Plant [in Chymijiry) are fuch as will 
cryftallize, and arc the juices of plantss this juice being gotten 
by pounding the plant in a mortar, being ftrained, it is fet in a 
cellar, and the lait will fhoot into cryltals every way. 

The Essexitans of Religion, are the fundamental articles or 
points of it. 

Essentian Of/s [with Chyrifs] are fuch as’are really ina 
plant, and drawn from it by diltdlation in an alembick in wa- 
ter 3 in contsadiftinétion to thofe made by Jajséation. 

ASSEN TIAL, cence, efcntiality, ellentialnels, Mi/ton, 

Kssenttavip compos'd or made up of ellentialss alio made 
or brought into effeaces or efential fpirits. 

isseNTIFICATED, the fane- 

K'ssers (in Medicine, &c.) {mall puthes or wheals, reddifh 
and fomewhat hard, which foon caufe a violent itching through 
the whule body, as ifir were Ilung with bees, mettics, &e. 

Fssut'soxs (0/7 Law) perlons appointed by a court, to whom 
a writ of Mewire Facias, 13 direéted to impannel a jury on chal- 
lenge toa theritl and Coroner, who return the writ in their own 
names with 2 pannel of the jurors names. 

Essoi’s [of exsine, F.) an execute for him, that is fummoned 
to appear and anfiwer to an action real, or to perform fuit to a 
cotirt barons upon fome jull caule of abfence, as ficknels, &e. 

To Essorv'n fs Law] is to excule a perfon thus abfent. 

Clerk of the Eosoins, an officer in the court of Comms Pleas, 
who kceps the eflvin rolls, delivers them to every officer, and 
receives them again, when chey are written. 

Essuis de mals Jedi, a writ direéted to the fheriff for fending 
4 lawtul knights, for viewing one that has efloined or excuied 
himlcll, de malo lei, i.e. as being fick a bed. 

Essoin de mals ville [in Lav) is when the defendant is in 
court the frit days but going away without pleading falls fick, 
and lends two E,Divers, who protec that he is detained by fick- 
nes in luch a Widlage, that he cannot come, L, 

K’ssonant [in Heraldry] a term uied of a bird, Randing on 
the ground with the wings expanded, as though it had been 
wet, and were drying iticli, F 
Rsv or’st [eye or opt, Sux. eff or “ft, Dw. and G.) the 
faperlative termmation of the ad pers fing. of the pres. and Imp. 
teafes, of the indic. mood of v. active and neut. 

To Esra’euisn [fatilire, L. établir, F. flatilire, Tr. efa- 
blegir, Sp. and port.] to make ilebic, firm or ture; to fet or 
fx; alfa co tet, appoint, ordain or make. 

* Vara unisusent [adelimestan, L. efabligiment, PF. fia 
bivuente, Wt. gtadleedicests Sp.) ellablithing, fetdlement or 
ferthing. 

Estacitsument of Dower [in Law] the afurance of a dow- 
er oF porvon insde i che wile by the husband or his friends a- 
bout Live thme of marriage. 

Esracus [uf wctacécr, F to faften] a bridge or bank of Rone 
and tinber. 

fe Es Fab (Lawetern) to {eize. 

_- Esratsany, a feizure, 
-, Kes pac tk (etanstars, Fr.] the Manding meafure of the 
KING OF common-wealth, to the fcantling of which al] mealures 
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throughout the land are to be framed; alfoa banner or enfin, 

Estate [eta L. état, F. ffate, It. efado, Sp. but pot in 
the lutter fenic. far, Du, flaat, G } the pohureor condiion 
of things or afiairs; alfo degree, rank, or order of men; alf> 
mens, revenues, 

Esrate {in Lesr} is that title or intereft aman hath in Jands 
or tenements. 

The Tiree Estates of the Realm [of Enzlird) are the 3 é:. 
fliné&t orders of the kingdom, oi. King, Lords and Commons. 

Estare Conditional (in Law) is one that has a condition an- 
nexed to its although it be not ipecified in writing, 

To Esrs’em Ledimare, L. etimer, FB. efimeri, Ie. eAjarar, 
Sp, and port.] to values to have an citeem for; alfo to believe, 
to think, to judge, to look upon; allo to fuppoi, reckon or 


" account. 


Esteem [ePimatio, L. ofime, F. fima, lt, gPimacitn, Sp.] 
value, re[pect, account, regard, reputation. 

Esvree [in Erbicts) fimply fo called, is the bare gnod opi- 
nion of good men, which Hows from the oblervance of the law 
of nature and our duty; and the Moradi?s fay, that we ought as 
far asin us lies to endeavour to procure and prefetve it, becaute 
the want of it may lay open an occafion to a 1000 mitchiels 
and inconveniences. . 

E'sreruina, the fame as ficrling. 

Esters’ [in Heraldry) is uted by the French to fignily a 
bealt, whofe head has been as it were torn off by force, and 
confequently the neck Ielt rough and rapyed, in contradillincti- 
on to diffiit and decapité, where the neck is ket imooth, as 
if the head had been cut off. . 

Esritto’menos [SeSsoey 3 of ¢Sie, to eat, Gr.) an inflam- 
mation which grows and confumes the partss a gangrene or dii= 
polition to mortification. 

K'stimaBre [eylinadilis, L.) worthy to be elleemed, va- 
lusble. F. . 

E’stimanteness [of aimasilis, L. eflimatie, F.] worthi- 
nefs of value. ; : 

E’srimaten [a Pimatas, L. ofimé, Fr.) valued. rated. 

Fstima’tion [F. efimazione, It efimaciin, Sp. aylimastio, 
L,] the fet price or velue; eltcem. prizing or rating, F 

Estimation of the Judgment [with Dicines} confitts in a 
due valuation of thole exceliencies that are in the divine nature, 
whereby God is accounted the fupreme being in Gewere Bomiz 

from whom all created goodnels is derived, and in contor- 
mity to whom it is to be meafured, 

To E’stimate [finer F. jlimare, Tt, Pimatum, L] to 
value, prize; allo to appraile or {et a price upon. 

E'stivat [efivs, It and Sp a/fivalis, L.J belonging ta 
fummer-time. ' 

E’spivan eccident [with Afromemers) the fummer-welt or 
north.weit; that point of the horizon where the fun rifes, 
when it is in the tropick of Cancer. 

E’srivan Softsce [with Affronomers] the fummer-folitice, 
when the fun entring the tropick of Cascer on the 11th of 
June, makes the longelt day and Mhortelt night. 

Estor.nesr’ (in Heraldry) as a Crofs Ejloilleé fignifies a ftar 
with only 4 long rays in form ofa crof, and fo broad in the 
centre, and ending in tharp points- F, 

Esro’peL 2 [of efeuper, F.) an impediment or bar of ac- 

Esto’rren § tion growing from a man's own att, who 
hath or otherwife might have had his a¢tion. 

Esroura’pe [ in frend Coskery) a particular way of flew- 
ing meat, ; 

Esto'vers [of ofoffe or efoxver, F.) that fuflenance which 
a man, conimitted fur felony, is to have out of his lands or goods, 
for himicif and his family, during imprifonment. 

E’srrac dr Horjemex) a horle that is light-budied, lank- 
bellied thin-tanked, and narrow-chefled. 

Esrra‘pe, a publick high-way or road, F 
| Batteurs @Esrrape [Milit, Term] feouts of horfe fenr 
out to get intelligence ol the diipolitions of the enemy, and 
what is like to fall out in the way, 

Battre a’ Estraave, to go out upon fuch an expedition, F. 

Esraa’pe, the one halt of an alcove or bed-chamber, rais‘d 
with a floor, and richly furnithed and adorned for the recep- 
tion of perfons of diltin¢tion. 

To Estra‘’xce [etranger, F.) to draw away the affections, 
to take off from, to alienate, to become ftrange. 

Estra‘wcen, the Eilrangelus charatter, a particular {pecics 
or form of Syriack letter ferving as capitals, 

Esrra'NGEMENT, a drawing away the affections, &'¢. 

“peas - {ia Lave] foreizsners, perfons born beyond fea; 

alfo thofe who are not privies or parties to levying a fi 
making of a decd, &e. ‘i . ee “g 

Esrvaara’pe [in Horsemanship] is the defence of a horle that 
will not obey, who, to rid himtelf of his rider, rifes mightily 
before, and while his fore-hand is yet in the air, furiouily yerks 
out his hind-legs, Mriking higher than his head was before; and 
during the counter-time rather goes back than forward, F, 

Esrray’ [of efrayesr, O. F.) any tame beaft found within 


any 
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-any lordthip, and not owned by any man, which being ery"d 
according to law in the market adjoining, if it be not claimed by 
the ovvner in a year anda day, itis then the lord’s of the foil 
where found. ane 

Estaca’t [eetrafan, L. drawn out] is ufed for the truc co- 
py or duplicate of an original writings as for example, of a~ 
mercements or penalties, fet on the rolls of a court to be levied 
by a bailiff or other officer, of every man for his offence. 

Clerk of the Estrea'rs, a clerk who receives the ellreats out 
ot the office of the lord treafurer’s remembrancer, and writes 
them out to be levied for the king. 

Esragcia’ rus [0/4 Laz) ttraiten'd or block'd up. 

E’sterce-soanns, boards cither of deal, fir, Ge brought 
out of the eafkern countries. 

Estre‘paMent [Old few] fpoil made by a tenant for term 
of life upon lands or woods, to the damage of the perfon, who 
is to have them in reverfion; alfo an impoverithing or making of 
lands barren, by continual ploughing and fowing without due 
minuring, reft and other hushandry. 

Fate baled a writ to forbid the making fuch watte, 

Esree'reMent§ during alaw fuit between 2 parties. 

To Estre Pe [efropier, F. to maim] to make Foil in lands 
and woods, ‘ 

An E’stuary [e?variven, L.J any place where the tide 
comes into a pool, ditch, &r. or that is overflowed at high- 
warer. 

E’suta [with Botani?s) the herb fpurge. L. 

Esu’rtent [efariens, L.) hungring, being hungry. 

Esurat’Ne Salts [in Medicine] iuch as are of a fretting or 
exting qaility: which abound in the air of places near the fea- 
coalts, and where great quantities of coals are burnt. 

Erare, 


Erapre 

Erare [Military affairs] an allowance of provifions and fo- 
rage for foldicrs, during the time of their march through a 
country, to or from winter-quarters, F, 

Erta‘Pier, one who contraéts with a country or territory 
for farnifhing, troops with provifions and forage in their march 
through a country. 

Era'te Projanda. See. AB tate probanda. 

E’rcuine [ettsen or aetizen.G.) a particular way of engrav- 
ing with a fine pointed feel or needle on a copper-plate, cover- 
ed over with a ground of wax, Azva Fortis, being afterward 
poured on to eat into the Rreaks that have been fo traced in the 

round of wax. 

Ere’rnat (aternus, L. eternel, F. eterms, Ite Sp. and port.) 
that is without bezinning or end; or that which, though it had 
a beginning, yet isto lat for evers everlattinz, endlels. 

Erraxxacists fuch as believe the world to te eternal a pri- 
ore et a poftericri, 

Ercrnatty, for ever. 

To Eve’antze (erernare, L. dternifer, Fr.eternare, It. 

To Ere Rwatizs § efernizdr, Sp.) to make eternal; as to 
eternalize a perfon's name by memorable and worthy actions. 

Ere’antry [eternita: L. éternit?, F.) an infiniie duration 
without either beginning or end, everlaftingnels. 

Ererwity was painted by the ancients as a beautiful dam- 
fel, with fair hair difhevell'd. “Her thighs, inftead of legs, turn- 
ing outwards in two halt circles, fill'd with ftars, and joining o- 
ver her head. Her arms ftretched oat, and holding in each 
hand a ball. 

Ere’anauness [of étermité Fr. etermitd, tt. eternidad, Sp. 
e@ternitas, L.) the being eternal, 

Ere anity [Hiersg!ypbicalls) was by the ancients reprefent- 
ed by acedar-tree. Eternity as a goddefs was painted or carv- 
ed like a fair lady, having 3 heads, fignifying time pait, prefent 
and to come, in her leit hand a circle, fignifying that fhe hath 

‘ neithzr beginning nor end, and pointing with the fore-finger of 
her right hand to heaven. 

Evu (eo, Sax,] the termination of the 3.d pers, fing. of the 
pres. tere of the Ind. moods, of v. active and N. 

F’'rueuine [modle or excellent] a title peculiar to the prince, 
or next heir to the crown among the Eng/ifo Saxcas. 

Eran’reat [etberé, F. eteris, It. etbires, Sp. athereus, L.J 
of or pertainining to the air or arther, 

Ernereat Oif (with Céymiffs] a very fine redtified exalted 
oil, or rather a fpirit which toon catches fire, 

Erue’reatNess [of @thercas. L.) of anethereal quality. 

Ernicks [erica, It. ethica, Le idena, of dos, Gr.) books 
that treat of ethicks or moral philofuphy. A (cience which fhews 
thofe rules and meafures of human actions, which lead tw tue 
happinefs ; and that acquaints us with the means to pra¢tile 
them. It has no fingular number. 

Tbe Evutexs are reprefentedin painting and {culpture by a 
woman of a grave fober afpect, holding the inflrument Archi. 
pendulum in one hand, and with the other a lion bridled. The 
tatrer to thew chat moral philoiophy curbs the pailions, and the 
former, the jult Equilibrium we ought to hold in al] our a¢tions. 

Exumor'pes [of nousee fieve, and sid, Gr, form) 
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or publick Rore-houle for goods, a flaple-town, F 
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a bone in the inner part of the nofe, fall of little holes to re. 
ceive the ferous humours that fall from the brain, called Os cri. 
brifum, L. . 

Erxamorpa’tis [in Actors] one of the futures of the hu- 
men Cranium or fcull. 

E’ranarcny [¢Svzpyte, Gr.} principality or rule. 

Ernna‘acues (:Srdp-cns, Gr.] a ruler of a nation or peas 
ple. L ; 

Erunte [23rimi¢, of 30%, Gr. a nation) of or pertaining 
to the nations; heathenifh. 

Ernnick etnies, It, of ethniczs, LL] heathenith, of or be= 
longing to a Heathen. 

An Erunicn (E+rhniexs, L,) a Heathen. 

Eruno’puroxes [of §373+ heathen, and epiv, Gr. thought, 
fentiment] a fect of hereticks of the 2d century, who proieis'd 
chrilttaniry, but yoined thereto all the fuperftitions and follies of 
paganifm, as judiciary allrology, fortileges, auguries, &*¢. 

Erno.o’cicar [of rSoaryie, Gr.) pertaining to difcourles 
and treatifes of Erhichs or Miraltty. 

Erno’octsr [erholegns, L. ¢34acye¢, Gr.) a mimick, one 
who exprefies other people's manner by voice or gelture. 

Erno’tocy [2Sorsyia of éSc¢ cullom, and aize, Gr ta 
deferibe) a difcourte or treatife of manners. 

Ernorocy [with Réetoriciaxs ] the art of fhewing the 
manners of others. 

Ernopoet’a [idereste, Gr) a figure in Réereriit, in 
which there is a repretentation of the manners and paffions of 
men, cither to their praife or difpraile, L. 

Erto'Locy [derrasyia, Gr.] a giving the resfon of. 

Ero'ire [in fortification) a finall Fort or work of 4, §, 6, 
OF more points, @ far redoubr. 

EryMozo’clean [etymolgicns, L. of iruporsyints, Gr.) of 
OF pertaining to etymology. 

EryMmoto‘cicatry [of truucdeyseds, Gr. ] by way of 
etymology. 

Ery MO’LocisT [etperologiffe, F. etintolerita, Tt. etymologas, 

- Of éryuertges, Gr.) one skilled in the original, and tue 
meaning of words. 

_T ‘o Erymo’toorzr [etymofoginare, L] to fearch after, or 
Rive an account of the original and derivation of words, and 
alfo their true meaning, 

EryMo'Locy [erywolgic, F. etemolsgia, It. and Sp. ety. 
dozia, Le étuvorcyia, Gr.) that part ot grammar that fhews the 
original of words, for the better diflinguifhing and ellabtifying 
of their true fignification. 

E’ty Mon [frvyer, Gr. the original of a word. 

Ere, an abbrevistion for er cetera. 

Eva'cuanrts [in Phy ict] medicines proper to expel or carry 
off any ill, peecant or redundant humours in the anima) body, 
by the proper way of emunttories, 

To Eva’cuate [évawér, F. evacvar, Sp. evacuare, It. and 
L.] toempty, to leave empty, to difcharge or void 

Evacua’tTion [F. evacuazione, It. evacuuciin, Sp. of eva- 
cwatis, L.] an emptying or voiding. 

Evacuation [in Medicine] a difcharging and evacuating 
fuperfluous humours and excrements out of the body. 

To Eva‘pe [evader, F. evadir, Sp. of evadere, L.] to e 
feape, to thift of; to avoid the force of an argument. 

Evaca'T1on, a roving or wandering out, L. 

Evacina’rion, an unfheathing a fword, C. 

Evane'scenr bawecser L.[ vanifhing or perifhing. 


Evance’Lia [Eueyzsaia, Gr.) good Tidings. 
Evance'tic =D [evangeligue, F. evangelico, It. and Sp; 
Eva nce’tick evangelicus, Le tuayytainis, Gr.) got- 
Evance'ticat ¥ pel-like, pertaining to the gofpel. 


Eva xceLicatry, in a gofpel-like manner. 

Evance'ticatness [of evayzyearxds, Gr.) the having an 
evangelical quality. 

Evance’tica [among the Ancients) proceflions and pray- 
ers made for glad tidings receiv’d, L. 

Eva'noexist [evangelita, L. tuayytarsis, Gr.) a meflen- 
ger or bringer of good tidings; alfo a penman ofa golpel, as 
St. Matthew, &c. ; 
~ Evance'Lium ["Euayytasy, Gr.] a golpel. 

To Sepeankss: leocagelizere, L. of tvepyeaiZ eden, of 
‘a i = éyyiarw, Gr, to bring good tidings) to preach 
the gofpel. 

Eva’nip [evanidys, L-] foon decaying, fading, frail. 

Evantp Colours [with Philojopbers} fach colours as are not 
of a very long continuance, as thole of clouds betore and afer 
fun-fet. the rainbow, &'¢. which are called emphatical and fanta- 
ftical colours, 

Evantpxess [of evanidus, L.] fading quality. 

To Evawisn [evanere, L.) to vanith away. 

‘ Evantes, the prieftefies of Bacchus, fo called becaufe in ce- 
lebratirg the Orgya, they ran about like diftratted perfons, cry- 
ing, Evas, Eva, Obe Evan. 

To Eva‘porare [evaporer, F, evatorare, It. evapordr, Sp. 
evaporatum, L.) to dillolve into vapours, to fleam out, - 
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To Evaronate toa Pellicle (with Chymijfs) a phrafe ufed 
to fignify the confuming a liquor by a gentle heat, tilla thin 
skin is perceived to fwim on the top of it, 

Evarora‘tion [ F. evaporazione, \t. evaperaciin, Sp. of 
evaporatis, L.) a breathing or fteaming forth in vapours, 

Evaporation [with Pdyfczanr) the difcharging of humours 
thro’ the pores of the body. 

Evaporation (in Chymiffry) the diffolving fome parts of 
juices, Ge. till they become of a better confiftence ; or the dif- 
perfing the tuperfluous moilture of any liquid fubitance, by 
means of a gentle fire, fo as to leave fome part ftronger than 
before. 

Eva‘ston [F. of evafie, L.] anefeape or flight ; alfo a hhift 
or trick. 

Evasive [evafows, L.] fhifting ; alfo crafty, deceitful. 

Eva stvevy, craftily, deccitfully. 

Eva'sivensss [of evwfows, L.) evading quality. 

Eva‘res, a branch or divifion of our old philofophers the 
Druids, Strabo diitributes the philofophers among the Britons 
and Ganis into 3 feéts, Bards, Evates and Druids, The Bards 
he takes to be poets and mulicians, The £oates priefls and na- 
turalilis, the Dras4s moraliits as well as naturaliits. 

Eu’cuarist [rucharijfie, F. eucariftia, it. euchariftia, Sp. 
and L, of suxaseria, of ev well and yaexe, Gr. grace or thanks] 
a thank(giving, and thence the facrament of the Lord's fupper is 
fo called. 

Eucnarn'stican [exucbarifigue, F. encarijfico, I. eucba- 
riflice, Sp. of eucharifticus, L. of tuyaersints, Gr.) of or 
pertaining to the eucharift, 

Evu'cu tres fivxytes of éuya, Gr prayer) an ancient fect 
of hereticks, thus denominated on account of their praying 
without ceafing ; imagining that prayer alone was {ufficicnt to 
fave them. ; . : . 

Eucno'Locy [ivxercyia, of eux and Aiyw,Gr. to dif- 
courfe] a treatife or difcourle of prayer, 

Ev cuora? [of iv and xpéa, Gr. colour) a gocd colour 

E’ucuroa § and temper of the skin, 

Eu'curasy [cuxegaia, of tv and xpdous, Gr. tempera- 
ture) 2 good temperature and condition or ftate of the body. 

Ev'cuycos [tvxvacs, Gr.) one who abounds with good 
juices or humours, a ee 

Ev’cuymy [ivyuuie, of év and xeHes juice, Gr.] 2 good 
temper of blood or other juices and fluids in an animal body, 

u'paMon [cusaiuew, Gr.) agood genius or fpirit. 

Evpamon [with dfrologers) the fourth houfe of a figure of 
the heavens, fo called on account of its good and pio'perous fig- 
nifications, as attainment of hopes, ftore of friends, Ge. 

Evoa'mony [eudemonia, L. of ud'ascavse, Gr.) happinefs. 

Eupiapneu'sras [eudszarvecsns of du and dJvanviw, Gre 
to per pire) one who iweats kindly. 

Eupvo'xtans [lo named from Exdsxws their ring leader) they 
held that the Son was differently adected in his will from the 
Father, and made of nothing 

Evpo'xia [evdexia, Le of cud’sSie, Gr.] good name or fame. 

Eve [contracted tor Evening) the day betore a feltival or ho- 
lida 


Bee'ce. a beaft like a wild goat. 

Evg and Trrve [in the prattick of Scotland) fervants 
whofe predeceflurs have been fervants to any perfon and his pre- 
deccfiors. 

Eve-curer, an infect, a Chier-worm. 

Eve’crica, that part of phyfick that teaches how to acquire 
a good habit of body, Z, 

Evecrion of the Moon [with Afromomers] is an inequality 
in her motion, by which, at or near her quarters fhe is not in 
that line, which pafles through the centre of the earth to the 
fan, as fhe is at her conjunction, oppofition, or fy zygies. 

Evecrion, a lifting up, a carrying forth; alfo a praifing 
and extolling, L. 

Eve'msoxus [of gu well, cvin, and Bdaaw, Gr, to calt] 
an expert bone-fetter. 

E‘van (a:pen, and xprung Sax. abundt, Dw. abend, 

Eveninc § G. aftenen, Dax, affton, Sv.) the clofe of a 
day, that part after the fetting of the fun till twilight or dark. 

The Evenine was repreiented by the ancients in (culpture 
and painting by the Godzels Diams, holding in one hand her 

undent, and in the other a ilring, at which a couple of 
hounds, 1; ing on the ground, as if weary. 
Evenine red and Borning grep, 
Gre the ® gns cf a fair Dap. 

How true this proverbial ob ervation is, 1 fhan’t determine, 
but we are not the only nation who make ufe of it. The Fr. 
fay t Le rouge Soir @ blame Mitin font rejouir fe Pelerin. (A 
red Evening and white Morning rejatce the Pilgrim :) And fo 


the le. Sra reofiz, . i 1 
funne allegre i Pei, bianca (tho" fome fay aegro, black) matixe 
the Dap. 


(ering, 
ortu, defcribe Diem. 'This pro- 


be 
L. 4 Solis Onaga ane trong 
t to judge of things or adtions till 
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are brought to their full maturity. 

venTipe [epencio, Sax.) the evening. 

ven [zpen, Sex. even, De. O. and L.G. eben, H.G. 
eben, Daw, cffwen, Sv.) equal, level. {mooth. 

Even, Ado. juit, bur. F 

To Even, to mike even, plain, equal, fmooth. 

Eventy, equally, &¢. 

E'vEeNNess Tecuoeres Sax.] plainnefs, fmoothnefs, é¢, 
Even Number [in dritkmetick ) a number which may 
divided into even or equal numbers, without any fraétion, fy 

and 8 into 3 and 4. 

Evexty even Nurder [in Arithmetict] a number which is 
exactly divifible by an eves number taken, an even number of 
times, as the number 32, which is divifible by the number § 
taken 4 times. 

Evexty opp Number (in Arithmetick} is that which an 
even number meafures by an odd one, as 30, which 2 or 6 being 
even numbers, meafure by 15 or §, which are odd numtcrs, 

Eve'nt [evenement, F. evento, It. events, L.) adventure, 
chance, hap, end or fuccefs. 

‘To Eva writate (ventiler, F. ventilare, It. ovnti/ar, Sp. 
eventilare, L,) (in Law) isto ettimate, prize or value an eftate 
or inheri:ance. 

Eve'writaten [eventilatus, L.) winnowed ; alfo thorough- 
ly examined or firted. 

Eventiva'tion (ventilation, F. ventilazione, \t. of gventi- 
Jatic, L.] a winnowing or fanning; alfo a ilrict examination, 
or canvafling or filting a bufine(s or queition. 

Eva'ntuat [of eventys, L } a€tually coming to pats, 

Eve'ntuatty, calually, by chance. 

Ever [cpne, Sex. ecumg, De. emig, G-] without end, 
atanytime, as if ever. 

To Fve'nserate [everberatum, L.) to beat. 

Everce’res (cuspyerng of ¢u well, and ipye,Gr, work] 
a benefactor; a title given to feveral princes or kings of Syria 
and Egypt, who fucceeded Alexander. 

Eveaza’stixe [of apne and lapeung, Sax.) enduring for 
ever. 

Everta'stincty, durably, eternally. 

Evercta’stincness, durable nature. 

Evercui'vixe, immortal. 

Eve'xs1on, an overthrowing, overturning ; overthrow, de- 
ftrudiion, L. 

Eversion [in Rbetorick) the fame figure, as Epexodes, L. 

To Event [evertert, L] to turn upfide down, to over 
throw, &e. 

To Eve’atuate, totake away from or deprive of virtue, 
power, ellicacy, oe. 

Every [buer, or huert, Daw. hwar, Sv.) each, all, the 
whole company or parcel. 

Evexy @hing hag it's whrrefore. 

G. alles hat tein warumb. That is, every thing has or 

ought to have its reafon. 


VE'sTIGATED [evsfigatus, L.] fearched out by the foot- 


the: 
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fleps. 
Evesrtoa'r10x, a feecking for, fearching after, tracing or 
finding out, L. 
Euctny [evyercia, Gr) noblenefs of birth or blood. 
Evex!’a [ewitie,Gr.] agood found habit of body, L. 
Evoa’Lapon [of du and yeaa, Gr. milk) the herb Milk- 


wort, L. 

Euce’os [cuysior, of fv and yale, Gr. the earth] the 

Euce’um§ womb, fe termed by way of allufion to frui 
ful ground, L. 

Evrnra'tion, a fhaking, brandifhing or darting, L. 

To Evi'cr [evincere, evifum, L.] to convince by force of 
argument, &Fc. 

Evi'ctton, thorough convidiion or proof. 

E’vipence [F. evidenza, It. evidemcia, Sp. of evidentia, 
L.] clearne(s, perfpicuity, plainnefs, demonflration; a quality 
of things whereby they become vifible or apparent to the eyes, 
either of the body or the mind. Bwidence is the efleatial and in= 
fallible chara€ter or criterion of truth, and is that is effcét which 
with us conttitutes the truth. 

Formal Evipence, is the aé of the intellect as confidered as 
clear and diftinét. 

Obsjefive Evinence, confilts in the clearnefs and perfpicui~ 
ty of the objet; or it is the olsjett itfelf fo conftituted, as that 
it may be clearly and diftinly known. 

Péyfical Evipence, is fo far as natural fenfe and reafon, 
pointing out any thing, convinces one thereof, 

Metapbyfical Evipencs, is when we enter fo fully and 
clearly into the Effence of any thing that nothing can be 


arer. 

Moral Evipencs, a thing is faid to be morally evident, 
fo far as we have a diftin€t notion and knowledge thereof by un. 
exceptionable Witnefles, 

E’vipexces [in Lew] any poroof by the teftimony of men, 
records or writings, that are fealed and delivered ; alloa witnels 

or 
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erpréof sgainft « malefattor or prifoner at the bar of a court 
af juttice. 

Bvipsur [evidens, L.] manifelt, apparent, clear, plain. 

Evipsxtiy, manifeitly, clearly, &e. 

E’vipentnass [evidentia, L. and aes} pliinnefs to be 

ived or underftood. 

To Bvi'etvate [evigilatum, L.] to watch diligently, to 
ftudy hard. . 

E'vit [efel and corel, Sax. O, and L. G, iibel, H. G. 
ub, Text. ubiig, Gord) Milchief; alio a dittemper called the 
King's Evil. . 

Evin Deed (vpel-p>, Sax.) an ill carn, trefpafs san hurtful, 
mitchievous att. 

Natural Evix, is the want of fomething to the dene ez, or 

rfection of a thing, of to its anfwering all its purpoles, fuch 
are the defeétsof the body, blinduels, lamenels, &c. hunger, 
difeafes, &e. 

Mirai Evit adeviation from right reafon, and confequent- 
ly from the will and intendment of God the legiflator, who gave 
the rule. 

Of al] Evtts choofe the leaft. So faid the man when he 
married a little wife. £ malis minium eligendum. L. 

Evit, 44. bad, ill. 

Worse 2; Comp. § more evil. 

Woasr $° 2 Superi. 2 mott evil. 

Eviuvy, ina bad manner. . 

Evitwess [epelneppe, Sux.) evil nature or quality. 

To Evi nce [eoucere, L.) to overcome, bear down or prove 
by argument, : 

To Evince (Cioi/ Law) is to convi& or recover by law. 

Evi’scisre, capable ot being clearly proved, inconteltable. 

Evt'ncipiy, jaconteilably, oe. 

Evisatep [eviratus, L.) geided. — ; 

i Tio, a gelding, an unmanning; alfo making effemi- 
Rate, L- 

To Eve'ntuate. (of E avg, and virtes, L.Jto take away, or 
deprive of virtue or power, 

Evi'sceraten [evi/ceratus, L ] embowelled, bowelled, hav- 
Ing the bowels takeu out. : 

‘VETABLE [eostadilis, L.]} that may be avoided or fhunned. 

E’vivasrenass [ of evitadilis, L.]} pofliblenels of being 
avoided. 

Evira‘T1on, an avoiding or fhunning, L. 

To Evi re (Evisare, L,) to E.cape or avoid. 

Evire’aniiy [of eviters.', L ) everlaitingnels. 

Ev‘tocr, [ ‘sweyia, of 6b well, and Aizye, I fy, Gr.J 
a praiing or ‘peaxing well of. : : 

Eu'Loctes [in tne Greeé Cureé) little bits of Bread confe- 
erated, i. ¢. the eucharill dent to per.ons who were not prelent 
at the communion. 

EuMenipes ["E.uersd'ts, Gr. the daughters of Acheron and 
Nix (as the poets feignec)) Tiphone, Megara and a/eéfo, the 
furies of Hell who were by the ancient heathens, accounted the 
executioners of the vengeance of the gods on wicked men. They 
are deferived with fnakes in tead of hair, and Eyes tparkling like 
lightening s a filthy froth iflaing out of their mouth, as a fign 
ot their outragious nuure. Tey carried iron chains and whips 
in one hand, and flaming torches in the other, which give a 
difmal light, but fuch as could difcover crimes, and kindle a 
flame in the brealt of the guilty, that is not to be extinguithed ; 
their feet were of brafs, becaule their motions were fometimes 
flow, but fure and Iteddy. 

They are iaid co be attendants in the porch of Pézto's palace, 
who appointed them to be puuifhers of fuch as took falfe oaths, 
Or oppreis'd the poor; they allo attended at i throne, 
and therefore they had wings to fupport their {witt pailage through 
the air, when they itruck terror, and carried fuch punifhments 
and calamities as the gods commanded to be infli¢ted upon mor- 
tals, whether they were famine, wars or peililence, 

They are {aid to delight in the gioominets of the nights and 
to have = ir dwelling in adark cavern near the river Styx, and 
were always hovering about perfons who had ill defigns, and 
made ule of wicked counfels, and indirect practices, 

They were worfhiped in divers places, had a temple at Athens, 
and their prielts were the judges, that fatin the drecpazes, Their 
facrifices were performed in the night. and amidit a profound 
filence, and a black ewe was offered to them. 

Sume MyrbefogiiPs are of opinion, Tifipbeme punithed the fins 
that proceded from Hatred. and anger; Megera, thote fiom 
Ex0y; and Alefo fuch as accompany the iniatisble purfuits of 
Riches and Pleajure. 

They are called Evmenides, becaufe they will be appealed by 
thofe that are fupplicants to them; Furies from that madnels 
that attends guilty perfons upon the coniciouinefs of their villa~ 
nies; and Erinnyes from the indignation and commotions they 
raife in the mind by their feverity, 

Eu’nomy [evsomia, L. tvvouia, Gr] a conftitution, or 
ordination of good laws. 

Euno'mtans [of go and réuos, Gr. the law] hereticks in the 
fourth century, who held that faith alone, without good works 
Was acceptable. ‘ 


EU 


EvNomMrogursycurans?[of tuveuta, Gr and Ewtychus) 2 

Evnomiceuty cnians § {eet of hereticks faid to be the 
fame with the Extyedians. 

Eu'xucn [Eanuco, It. and Sp. Evmuchas, L. of * Eurwyas, 
of “suri a bed or ccuch, and” tye Gr. to keep or guard) a cham- 
berlain or great officer ina king or queen's court, which officers 
Were commonly gelded. 

aoe ‘nuCcHATE [enuchare, L.] to make a perfon ancunuchs 
to ge 

tu’NUCHIsM, the flate or condition of an eunuch. 

Evoca'rion, a calling out or upon, LZ. 

Evocation [with Grammarians] a figure of conftruétion, 
a reducing the third perfon to the firitor fecond, as Ego twa dew 
litte iffuc veniam. 

Evo pes 2 [si well, and edu, Gr. odour) a fragrancy or 

Evo'sma § tweetlmell, 

Evoves ¢ [with Poyiciens) is when the ordure or excre- 

hee ments have a iweet fmell. 

Evona't ick Levsdaticns, L.] flying abroad, 

Evova’tion [flying abroad, ZL. 

To Evo'tve past L.J tv turn over or unfold. 

Evo’Lvent [with Geomerriciams] a curve, refulting from 
the evolution of acurve, in contradiitinétion to the Eoo/ute, 

Evo.u'te, the firit curve fuppoled to be opened, or evolve 
ed, which being opened defcribes other curves. 

Evotu’tion [ Geometry] the unfolding or opening of @ 
curve, and making it form an Evolute. 

Evo.u’rion, (F. of Evolwtio,) an urrolling; a rolling of 
tumbling over. 

Evoturion [with Algebraiffs) the extraction of roots out of 
any powers, the direét oppofite to mro/wtion. 

vo.uTion [in Milttary Affairs] is the motion made by a 
body of troops, when they are obliged to change their form and 
difpofition, in order to preferve a Polit, or occupy another to 
attack the enemy with more advantage, &c. 

Evomi'rion, a vomiting out or up, €%. L. 

Eu'raruy, [ivraded, of ev and red®, of rdexe GC, to 
fuffer ] an eafinels, or patience in bearing of fuferings of 
affigtions. 

Evraro'rium [ivwaries, Gr.) the herb Agrimony, of 
Liver-wort, ZL. 

Rur‘srey [ivrelia, of ef and wix]e, Gr. to concod]} 
a good and ea‘y concottion or digettion. 

Eure tatys {ivwiraa®, Gr.] a precious ftone of four 
ag viz. fiery, blue, vermilion, and green; allo a kind of 

urel. 

Evrne'’mism [‘tuphurcu®, of fvand gyui, Gr. to fay, 
€¢.] good name, reputation,an honourable fetting forth one's 

le, 

* Eurnesism [with Réctoricians] a figure where a foul, 
harth word or {pecch is changed into another that may give no 
offence, 

Euruo’nicat, [of "sugaria, as. having a graceful found, 

Euruony, Gr, [Eupbonie, F. Exforia, It. Bupbomia, Le 

Eurno’nia [euzeviz, of du and gov}, Gr. the vcice) a 
graceful found, a fmooth running of words. 

Eupuo’asium Hoag Ciov, Gr] the Lydian Feru/a tree or 


fhrub firlt found by king ‘fuda, and fo called after Supberdus his 
phyfician, ZL. 
Gorsent’s [with PAyfcians] the good operations of a me+ 


dicine, when the patient finds him/elfthe better by it, ZL. 

Eurnraci'a?[tugetort, Gr.) the herb Eye-bright, Z. 

Evrurast'a 

Evrurosy'muM ["supesotvor, Gr. ] the herb Borrage o¢ 
Buglofs, L. 

urnoe’a [ eurroia, of "ey and wviw Gr, to breathe) a right 
and natural faculty of fetching one’s breath. 

Evrort'a, (‘svrcpiz, Gr.) a readinels in preparing medi- 
cines; alfo, aneafineis of their Operation. 

Eurorista ["év well, and wepifw, Gr. to procure) reme- 
dies which may ealily be had. 

Eurae’pia evxperiia, Gr] comelines, becomingnels, 

Eu aipus (of ‘sy eatily, and pirredas,vo be precipiiated,Gr.] 
the word originally is the name of acertain flreight in the Sea 
between Barotia and the Negrepont, where the currents are fo 
firong, that the Sea is faid to ebb and flow feven times in a pt 
but it is now, by Hydrograpbers ufed for any ftreight, where t 
Water is in great motion and agitation. 

Evro ra (tupvern, Gr. 4.¢. having broad eyes, or of the 
Chaldee NTN, i.¢. fair face; or of NIN. fignifying 
both a bul: and a Ship] the daughter of Agenor, King of Phe- 
nica, whom (as the poets fain) Zupiter in the fhape of a Buik 
ravifhed and carried over on his back through the fea to Crete; 
fome take the truth of this ction to be, that the fhip wherein 
fhe was carried, was Tawriformis, i, ¢. in the form of a bulls 
others, that the name of the mafter of the fhip was Tusrwsy 
and other that Tawrws or a Bull was the fign of the fhips or 
that fhe was Stoln away by a company of mea, whe carried 
the picture of a bull in their flag. 
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' Eynitrnnre (eurithmia, Le “everdute, Gr.) a graceful pro- 
portion and gefture of the body. ; 

Eu’raitimMy i Architeés] an exact proportion between 

all parts of a building, as to the length, breadth, and height of 
each room ina fabrick. ; 

Eu'aitamy [in Painting and Sculpture, &c.] a certain ma- 
jelly, elegance and eafinefs appearing in the compofition of di- 
vers members of a body or painting, refulting from the fine proe 
portion thereof. ; : 

Everramy (with Phyfcians] an excellent natural dilpofition 
of the pulie. : 

-Evro'ctypon ["eueszaudav, Gr.] a violent tempefuous 
north-ealt wind, which utually epee er the beginning of 
winter, called by fome, Tée featsan's plagnte — ? 

Ev nore ['Evpecrn, q.d. haameel of éypue broad. and at 
an eve or countenance, Eurepa, it. Sp. Port & LJ one 
fourth part of the terscitrial globe, which is generally peopled 
by Chrittians. ; 

“Eurore, (in Painting and Sculpture, is reprefented by a 

/ daméel in a very noble habit, fitting between 2 horns of plenty, 
out of which proceeds all the productions of that part of the 
world; holding in her right hand a temple of the true God. and 
with the fore finger of her Seft hand pointing at crowns, fcepters, 
arms, trophies, books, and all manner of inltruments, as well 
of mufick, as other liberal and mechanick {ciences and arts 

All which fhew, that this part of the world is the chief lor 
religion, arts, and arms, 

, Euro'rean, of or pertaining to Ewrope. 

Euro’peans, inhabitants of Evrope. ~ 

Eusa’acuos [susdpyoe, of eo well, and edpt fleth, Gr.) 
a term wled by the Gusens2s, to fignify fuch a proportion of fleth 
as is not too lean or too corpulent but gives true fymmetry and 
flreneth to alj the parts, . , 

Fustsra [tvcsCi, Gr.) godlinefs, devotion, piety. 

Euse’staNs, a (eét of Arians, fo called on account of the 
favour fhewn them by £.,%é.a5, bifhop of Cafarea, 

_ Ea’senus (of sugcCse, Gr.) religious, godly; alfo a ftone 
‘on which, inthe temple of Hercules at Tyre, a feat was made 
where Demons uled fo appear. ; 

Eusemt‘'a [with Physicians) a crifis or judgement of a difeale 
exceliently well made. ; 

Eusrtaxcnos [of ¢v and gradyve, Gr.) one whole entrails 
or bowels are found and in good temper. 

Eusra’THEANS [fo called from Eujuthixs their author) A 
{eft of hereticks in the IV century, adherents to the notions of 
Eujlathias, whoexcluded married people from falvation, where- 
upon, many married Women forlook their own husbands; he 
prohivited his followers from praying in their houfes. And oblig- 
ed them to quit all they had, as incompatible with the hopes 
of heaven. 

Eusto'MAcHUS 
flomach. ; 

Eu'sry tos Q[with Arebite?s) a building, where the intereo- 

Eusryte $lumniations or {paces between each pillar are juft 
2 diameters and a quarter of the pillar, except thofe in the micdle 
of the face before and behind, which are 3 diameters dillant one 
from the other. 

Euraxt'a [‘ecJagia of & and ra@Ess, Gr. order) a hand/ome 
ordering and difpofing of things. ; 

Euterpe, [ of “ty well, and vépvrew, Gr. to delight, be- 
caufe fhe invented the pipe) the inventrefs of the mathematicks 
and playing on the pipe. The ancients painted or carved Euterpe 
crowned with a garland of Auwers, holding in each hand fundry 
wind indiruments, 

Eutna’sasy (‘ederesia of ef ard drat, Gr. 
death } an ealy quict death; an caiy paflage out of the 
world. 

Eurropur’a (‘sutesgia of "eu, and rpopi, Gr. nourith- 
ment) a due nourifment of the body. : 

_ Eu'ray oy (catiymia, L. of “svSuuie, Gr.) quietnefs of 
mind tronquiliity, heart's cafe, 

Euvonos ( vjorog, of of and 74S, Gr-] ftrong and lufty. 

Eurrare £14 ['evtexrtaia, Gr.) good behaviour, gentle 
nels. ; 

Eurycxtans [0 called from Ewtycbys,] a fedt of hereticks 
who oeld that the Leyes or Word brought his body down with 
him from heaven, and deny thet the body of Jefus Chrift was 
confadflantiated with ours. : 

Evuu'sion, a pluck’.g, pulling or drawing out of or 
away, Le 

Eu'simus (su%iuos, Gr.] the herb rochet. 

Evutea'Tton, a publifling abroad, L. 

Evun’sen [eculfus, 1.) plucked, or pulled away from. 

Eo’xis® (iuteves, Gr. hofpitable] as the Zwxine Sea, now 
commonly called the Black-Sea. 

Ewa ctum for Lat. Rec.] toll paid for paflage by Water. 


Ew’'Batce fof fo Sex. breakin 
Echt-beken, ate ree gry aor : 


Au Ewe [eopy 
shesp+ 


[‘evsijuaxos of eu and ghuceyeos, Gr.J agood 


e-bruch, Ger.] adultery. 
or copa, Sax. of ovis, a fheep] a female 
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The Ewe is Bliffam, i.e. the has taken tup or ram... + - 
Tie Ewe és riding, ie. tupping. . 
Ewe Hog, a female lamb of the firft year. ’ 

E’wer [viywiere, F. or, a3 Cafaudon will, of "Td pia, Gr.J a 
water vellel to pour out into a bafon, 

Ew’ry, an office in the king's houfhold, where they take care 
of the linen tor the king's own table, Jay the cloth, and ferve 
up water in filver ewers after dinner. 

Ex [L.] im the compofiti.n of englith Words, fignifies 
out, 

Exa’cERATED 
chaff. 

Exa’cersateD [exacerdatus, L.] provoled or vexed, afrefh. 

Exacuaba'TiON, a making four, or bitter; alioaprovoking, 
galling or fretting 
_ Exacersation [with Rbetorieiam) the fame as Sarcafmus, 

Exacerva’ttonx, a heaping up tovether, L. 

Exactrvation [in Péyjick) the fame as Porexifm. 

, lg a hia a taking th. kernels oucof grapes and other 

ruits, 

_Exa’er, [exudus, L,] precife, perfect, punctual, at an exa& 

time, 

Exactiy, precifely, pundtually, : : 

To Exact [exizer, fi. digere, Tt. exegir, Sp. exafium 
of exigere, L.] wo ask above the juft value ot a thing; alfo to 
require rigoroully. - 

[XA CT.ON, a reguring more than is jultand reafonable. 

Exacrions [in Low] wrong done by an othcer, or one pre- 
tending to have authority, that takes reward or fee tor what the 
Law does nat allow. 


Secular Lxacyiox, a tax or impofiticnanciendy paid by fre 
vile feudatory tenants, 

Exaciness, [of exacfam, L. apertect thing, exefitude, F.J 
a care, diligence, carefulne/s, nicety, a punctual oblervation of 
the Imaliet cirumitances. 

Exa‘crirape. exadtnels, nicety, F. 

Eca'cror Regis uve king's tax gatherer, ZL, 

Exacror, a gatherer of taacs and tolls; alo one who takes 
more than is due, L, ‘ 

Lxacua TioN, making a thing fharp or pointed. L. 

Lxaqua'rion, the making a thing even, L. 

Exa'neots ['tZaipeors of efeupiw to take away, Gr] a 
taking away or drawing our. ZL. 

Exastua‘’rion, a boiling or feething; fury or rage, LZ. 

ToExastuare [exejiuatem, L.J to boil or calt up waves, 
orasa boiling pot docs. 

To Exa catrare, [exargeratum, L. exaggerer, FP. efage- 
rare, lt. exagerdr, Sp.J to heap up together, to amplify or en- 
large in words, 

bxaccera tion [F. Efageracion, It. [in Rhetorick] a fi- 
gure whereby the Orator enlarges or heightens things, making 
them appear more than they really are, whether as to goodnels, 
badnels, or other qualities. 

Exaccirarion [in Painting ] a method of reprefenting 
things wherein they are charged too much, or marked toa firongs 
whetoer in relpect of delign or culouring. 

To Exa Gitace [gagitart, It, exagitare, L.] to tire, dif- 
quiet, torment, ; 

ExaGiration, a ftiring up, difquieting, a vexing. L. 

bxaco’ntas [exagenis, Le of “eZezaveos, Gr.) of like, oF 
belonging to an Exagon. See Hexagon, 

‘Vo Exaur [exalter, F, efaltare, It. exaltdr, Sp. of exal- 
tare, L.) wwraite or it up; alic, to praife highly, to extol. 

To Exatt a mineral [with Chyrujfs) "tis to refine and in- 
creale its ttrength, 


Exatvation [F. efaltzione, It. exaltaciin, Sp. of exala 
altato, LJ 2 

Exattation [in Natural Philjophy] is the a& or opera- 
tion of elevating, puritying, and fubtilizing or perfecting any 
natural body, its principles or parts; as alfothe quality or difpo- 
fition which bodies acquire by this operation, 

Exautation of tée Cro/i, a feitival of the chareh held on 
the 14th day of Scpeméer, as is generally fuppofed, in memory 
of the emperor /eraglins’s bringing back the true crofs of our 
Saviour on his fhoulders to mount Calvary, from which it had 
been carried away 14 years by Co/roe, king of Perfie, at his 
taking Ferusalers, under the reign of the emperor Péscas, 

Exattarion, F. efaltazione, It. exaltacion, Sp. of exalta~ 
tatio, L.] a railing, a lifting up, alfo a praifing. 

Exarvation (with frodogers] an effential dignity of a 
planet, the next in virtue ro its being in its proper houle. 

ExattTaTion (with Chymjls} an operation by which ‘a 
thing being changed in its natural quality, is raifed to a higher 
degree of virtues 

Exa'Lrgpness, a being exalted, high or lifted up; height 

promotion. 

Exam'piosis [with Surgeons) an abortign or mifcarriage, L, 
of Gr. 


[ exaceratus, L.] winnowed, cleanfed from 
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Exa'men, [(F. Sp, and L. efamina, Ital.] a tryal or proof, 
particularly of one to be admitted into holy prders, or fome em- 
ployment. ae 

Examina’rion [F. efaminazione, It. 
of exasminatio, L.] an examining, and trial. 

To Exa'mine [examinare, L. examiner, F. éfaminare, It. 
éxaminar, Sp. and Port.) to fearch or inquire; to weigh and con- 
fider; alfo to canvafs, {can or fift. . 

Exa’miNers [in Céancery) two officers who examine wit- 
neffes upon oath, which are produced on each fide in that court, 

Exa’mpce [exemple, F. efampis, lt. exemplo, Sp. and Port. 
erempel, Du. and G. exesplvm,L.) a pattern, model or copy; 
the making good of any rule by a proof; alfo any thing propo- 
fed to be imitated or avoided; alfo an exemplary punifhment. 

Examere [with Logicians] the conclufion of one fingular 

int from another. 
ae eae {with Rbetericians) is defined to be an imperfect 
kind of indu¢tion or argumentation, whereby it is proved, that 
a thing which has happened on fome other occafions, will hap- 
pen again on the prefent one + from the fimilitude of the cafes, 

Exanasto'mosts [of ¢& and dyarausers, Gr.) an opening 
the mouths of vellels: as arteries, veins, &'c. 

Exa’nautous (exangu/us, L.] without or having no corners, 

Exancvuous [exanguis, L.] without blood. . 

Exa'nimat, [¢xanmalis, L.) without life or foul, breathlefs. 

To Exa'nimate [¢xanimare, L.) w kill, or deprive of life, 
alfo to diipirit or difhearten. : rit 

Exanima’tTion [ddive/y] a depriving of life, aflonithing, 

ifpiriting, difmaying. ; 

: Exa uccionst paffively] a fwooning, or fuch a finking 
of fpirits, as is attended with the lofs of lente for a time 

Exanimous [exaaimis, L.) without fpirit or lite, &e. 

ExaNint'Tion, an emptying, L. 

Exa’nxuat Ro//, aroll in which fines which could not be 
levied, and defperate debts were formerly entered, in order to 
be read annually to the fheriff, to fee what of them might be 

t in, 

” Seni E'MATA [slaySiuere, Gr.] certain wheals, puth- 
€3 or breakings out in the skin of the head, like thefe that appear 
on the bady. . : ; : 

ExaNnrneMaTato'cta [Ser Snperarcyia, of sFar Site 
Ta and aby, Gr.] an account or treatife of eruptive fevers, 
the meafles and finail pox. . 

Exantia‘rion [of antia, L. a bucket] an emptying or 
drawing out as with a bucket; alfo an enquiry fifting into 
amatter, L. : 

Exara’rion, a writing or engraving, L. 

E’xarcn [exargue, F. e/arco, It. exarcho, Sp. exarchus, L. 
apy S, Gr.) an officer anciently under the Raman Emperors, 
reliding at Crajamtinopie, who managed the affairs of _ dha. 

E’xarciiate? the office, dignity or junfdiétion of an 

FE xarcuy Exarth, : 

Exa‘'avirnema [élapSpeua, Gr,]a disjointing, as when a 
bone is put out of its proper place. 

ExarTicuLa’tion, a difjointing ‘or putting a bone out of 
joint. 
; To Exa’srerate [efafperare, It. of exa/peratum, L.] to in- 
cenle or provoke, to anger or vex 

Exasrena'tion [ ¢/afperazione, It. of exajfperatio, L. ] an 
exafperating, a vexing or provocation. 

Exas’peraTepness [of exa/peratus, L.] incenfednefs, the 
being exa{perated. 

Exa’ruraTend [exaturatus, L.] fatisfied, filled with food. 

Exauct’ORaMENT [ exaudtoramentum, L.] a difcharge or 
difcharging. 

Exau’croratep [¢xavforatas, L.] difcharged or put out 
of ollice or fervice. 

Exauctora’Tton, a difcharging or putting out of office or 
fervice, a cafhiering or difcarding, ZL. 

Exaucura’tTton, an unhallowing or making prophane, L. 

Exausrica Tios, an unlucky beginning of a thing, L. 

Exccation, a blinding or making blind, L. 

Exca’tceaten [excalceatus. L] having the thoes taken off, 
bare-feoted, L, 

Excatra‘crion, a heating or making very hot, L. 

Excatra’crory [excaifattorius, L.) heating, making very 
hot. 

Exca’metum, anexchange, a place where merchants meet. 

Excampta’tor [O/d Records) an exchanger of land, per- 
haps fuch as is now called a broker, who deals upon the £x- 
change between merchants, 

Excanpe‘scence 2 [ excandefcentia, Lat. ] at heat or 

Excanpe'scency § wrath, violent heat of diftempers. 

ExcaNTa‘tTtow, an enchanting, L. 

Exca’RNaTED [excarnatus, L,) become lean, nothing but 
skin and bone. 

ExcaRNIFICA'TION, a cutting or pulling the fleth from the 
bones, L. 

To Exca’vate [excavatum, L,) to make hollow. 


examinacion, Sp- 
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Excava’trox, a making hollow, L. 

o Excsca’re [of ex and ceratum, L,] to make blind. 

To Exces'p [exceder, F. and Sp. eccedere, It. of excederey 
“a go beyond, to furpafs. 

XCEE’DING [exredens, L.] that goes beyond or exceeds; alfo 
extravagant, immuderate, 

Exckt DiNsLy, extravagantly, exceflively, 

To Exce’s [exeeller, F. of excelisre, L.] tw’ out-do, to be 
eminent or fingular in eny refpett. 

E’xcerrenct 2 _ . eccelenza, It. excelincia Sp. of excels 

E’xcetrency § /entia, L, J eminency, pre-emince s fingn- 
Jar advantage g alfo excedlency is a title of honour given to ambafs 
fadors, &'c, 

E’xceLiunt [F* eccelente, It, excalénte, Sp. of excellens, 
L,) excelling, notable, fingular, rare. 

XCELLENTLY, notably, rarely. 

E/xCELLENTNESS [exceslentia, L.] excellency. 

Exce‘tersmus (<feaxvouis, Gr.J a breaking of bones from 
the furface downwards, L. 

Exce'usiry [excedjitas, L.] altitude, haughtinefs, Ee, 

Exce’isitupe [excelitudo, L.] highnefs. 

Exce’tse [exeeliis, Lo] high, lofty, Ge, 

Exce’strican@ [excentrigue, F. cecentrico, Yt. of ex and 

Exce’nrricn § centrum, t..) moving in a diferent centre. 

EF cce’Nrricauneyss (excentricité, F « eccentricta, Te. exe 

Exce’nrai‘city é centricitas, L.) the quality of eccen- 
trick pofition. 

To Exce'pr [exceptum, Sup. of excipere, L. excepter, PF. 
eccettare, It. ecctar, Sp.) to take out of the number of others, 
to putout of the ordinary rule, to object againit, 

Exerpr, faving, unlcls, 

Exce’prio [in Poarsracy] the imbodying or mixing of dry 
powders, with fome fort of moiilure; as cleétuaries, &'r, are. 

Exce'prion [F. eccexione, It, ecepevin, Sp. of exception, L.J 
an exempting, aclaufe in fome point reftraining a generality. 

Excerrion (in Laz) a bar or flop to an action, and is either 
dilatory, peremptory or declinatory, 

To take Excerrion at, i, ¢ tobe difpleafed at. 

Dilatory Excertiox [in Law] is one intended to defer of 
Prevent the thing from coming to an iffue, 

Peremptory Excertion [in Law] proper and pertinence alle« 
fations, founded on fome prefcription that ftands for the defen 
dant, as want of age or other quality in the perfon, &e. 

Declinatory Excertion [in Law] Whereby the authority 
of the judge or court is difallowed, 

Excerrions [in Grammar) are certain diftin@ions of words 
a differ in the manner of their declining from fome general 
rule. 

Exce'prtonaaLe, that which may be or is liable to be ex 
cepted againtt. 

Excerra‘tion, an often receiving, L. 

Exce'prionanveness [of exceftio, L. able and ness) liae 
bleneis to be excepted againit. 

Excerri’tious [exceptitivs, L.) that is taken or received, 

Exce’rrious, captious, prone to be offended, 

: Exce’prive, ferving to except ; of or belonging to excep. 
uons, 

Exce'prive Propofitions [ with Logicians ] are when the 
thing is aflirmed of the whole fubjeét, except fome one of the 
inferiors of the fubject, by adding a particle of exception 3 
as the covetous man does nothing well but when be dies. 

Excepro’rious [exerptorivs, L.] that receives or contains. 

ExcerearaTion, a beating out the brains, L. 

Excerepro’se [excereérofis, L.) brain-fick, wanting brains, 

Excr’nemraten [excercbratus,L.] having his brains beat 
out; wanting brains, witlets. 

To Exce’nn [exeernere, L.] to fearch or fitt outs 

Exce’ner [excerptus, L.) cropt off; alio chofen, 
culled our. 

Excs’rrrion 
thing. 

Exce’ss [excés, F. eceefi It. ecéifi, Sp. of exceffus, L.] that 
which exceeds or is fuperfiuous in any thing : allo loofenefs of 
manners, intemperance, 

Exca’ssive [exce/if, P. eceefiva, It. ecefive,Sp.] that goes 
beyond the due bounds of meafure, immoderate. 

Exca’sstveLy, exceedingly, immoderatel y+ 

Exce ssiveness [of exceyif, F. and ne/s) exceedingnels, the 
going beyond bounds. 

To Excua'nce [chenger, F. cambiare, It. cambiar, Sp. of 
excambire, L.] to barter or truck one thing for another. 

Excna’nce [in Trafick] (change, P. cambio, lt. Sp. and 
Port.) commonly fignifes coin given for coin, #.¢. the giving a 
fum of money in one place for a bill, ordering the payment of 
it in another place. ; 

Excnance [in Law) is the exchanging or bartering ene com- 
modity for another; fo that exchange in the Common Law is 
much the fame as Permmtagjon in the Civil Law. 

a Excuancg, is the place appointed for the — 

4 


picked or 
[excerptio, L.) a picking or choofing of any 


EX 
of the king's bullion, gold, filver or plate for the king's coin, 


which is now the mint at the tower. 

Excnance-Brokers, men who give information to merchants, 
&3. how the exchange goes, and who are fit perions to ex- 
change with. : of 

Excuance [in a Law fenfe] is when one man being fciz'd or 
poflefs’d of certain land, and another being feized of other land, 
they exchange their lands by deed indented, or otherwife, fo 
that each of them fhall have other lands fo exchanged, in fee, 
fee tail, or for term of life: fuch exchange is good without live- 
ry or icifin. : . 

Exenance [in a Law fen{e] is alfo ufed to fignify the com- 
penfation or fatisfaction which mult be made by the warranter 
to the warrantee, value for value, if the land warranted be re- 
covered from the warrantce. 

ExcuaNnce tg no Robberp. 

Or rather, Fair exchange is no Roidery. Spoken when we 
take up one thing and lay down another. F. Troe n'e/? point 
vol. It. if cambio non é sadrocinis, 

Excua ncers, they who retarn money beyond fea by bills 
of exchange, We. 

Excne’quer [!Echigaier, 
king's cafh is kept and paid, proper 
Excheg “et, : 

Excuequer Court, a court of Record, in which all caufes 
relating to the crown-revenues are handled; alfo the preroga- 
tive-court of the archbifhop of 2ér4, where all lait wills and 
teftaments made in that province are to be proved. 

Black Book of LxcHEQueERr, a boon compofed in the reign of 
king Heory U. 4, D. 0175, which isin the cultody of the two 
chamberlains of the Exchequer. 

‘Lhis book contains a delcription of the Exg/ij® court at that 
* time, its ollicers, ranks, privileges, power, jurifdi&ion, wages, 
perquilitess alfo the revenues of the crown in money, grain and 

attlee 
: By this book it appears that as much bread might be bought 
for a Shilling as would ferve 100 men a whole day; that the 
price of a fat bullock was but abour 12 fhillings, a sheep four 
fhillines, Ge. . : 

Excue quenen [of Pexebequier, F ] put into, or cited to an- 
fwer toan accufation exhibited in the Exchequer-court, &e. 

To Exci'pe [excidere, L,] to fall or flip out of. 

Exer'neraTep [excineratas, L.] having the afhes taken 
away. 7 

Exer’sanre, liable to pay excile. 

Exgt'sn, [aceife, Fe cifty Sp. arcifs, G.] an impofition or 
charge laid by att of parliament, upon beer, ale, cider, diffilled 
{pirits, Gee : ; 

Excr’sion [with Surgeons] a cutting off any member, or 
part of the body, F. of L. ed 

Excira Tion, [P. eecitanzenta, It. excitaciin, Sp. of excita- 
tio, LJ} an exciting, Mirring up, &e, L. 

To Exc re [exciter,P. eccitare, It, excitar, Sp. of exeitare, 
L.] to provoke, iiir up or egg ons to quicken, to encourage, OF 
to abct. : 

Exci’rep [excitatas, L, excité, 
encouraged, quickned, We. 

Excr remMEnt, a ltirring up, Ge. 

To Excrai’m [e(clamare, lt. exclamar, Sp. extlamare, 
to cry out, to call aloud. 

ExcLaMa’tion [F. e/tlamazione, It. exclamaciin, Sp. ex- 
clamatio, La] (with Réet.) a figare wherein by raifing the voice 
and ufing an interjection cither exprelsly or underitood, an un- 
common warmth and paflion of mind is expre(s'd; as O heavens! 
O earth! to you O men I call! 

Excta’MaTive of or pertaining to exclamation. 

Exciost o [of excéujzs L.] excluded, pat out. 

ExcLa’MATORY 4 exelamatorius, L.) pertaining to excla- 
mation, 

To Exciu'ne [exclurre, F. efcludere, It. exeluyr, Sp. of 
excludere, L.] to that out, debar or keep from. 

Excru‘saciume [Old Lat, Ree.) a Mluice for water damm'd 

Exciuss’ $ or pent up. 

Exciu'sion, (F. and Sp. e/eluffome, It of exelufio, L.J an 
excluding, barring or fhutting out. 

Exenu’stvi, pertaining to or having the force of excluding. 

Exeiu’stoners [in the time of king Charles IL] a name giv- 
en to thofe members of pirliament that were for excluding the 
duke of Jiré from the crown. 

Excuu’sions [with AL epg a method of coming at 
the folution 9 problems (in Nurerical cafes) by previoufly ¢- 
jecting of excluding out of aur confideration fuch numbers, which 
are Of no ufe in folving tae quellion,and whereby of coniequence 
ie oes may he regularly and judicioufly abbreviated, 

Briley y | exclu f, F. efelujivi, Ut. exclufive, Sp.] Pre- 
slags (with Set) are fuch propolitions which fignify that 

er a, | & agree with its subject as that it agrees with 
é6.. nethune ols © other; as ‘Mis virtue only which makes nobili- 
Ys 5 YS 6am render a man truly noble, 


F.] the place or office where the 
ly called The Receipt of the 


F.] flirred up, egged on, 
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Exciu’siveny [exclyfvé, L.] in a manner exclafive of, or 
not taking in, 

Exciu siveness A herbines te L.] exclufive quality. 

Excuu‘sory [erc/uforius, L.] having power to exclude. 

To Exco'cirate [exeogitatum, L.) to invent, or find out 
by thinking. 

Excocita’tTion, an invention by means of thinking, a 
device. 

To Excommo'Nicate [excommunier, F. efcomunicare, It, 
excomulear, Sp. excommunicatum, L.J to put out or exclude 
from the communion of the church. 

Excommunica’tion [F. efcommunicaziine, Tt. excomuni- 
éx, Sp. of excommunicatic,) (among the ancient Pagans) was 
an excluding or debarring men from the participation of the fa- 
cred myiterics of their worfhip and a cutting thei off from com~- 
municating with men of the fame religion, 

Excommunticarion [with Céri?iaes of the church of Ex- 
gland, &c.)is a sentence pronounced by an eccleliallical judge 
againit an obftinate offen ter, debarring him or her from the 
facraments, as alfo fometimes from the communion of the faith- 
ful and all civil privileges. 

ExcomMuntca'TO capiends, a writ direéted to the therif 
for the apprehenfion of one who flandeth obilinately excommu- 
nicated 40 days; for fuch an one not having ablolution hath or 
may have his contempt certified into the chancery; whence this 
writ flues for laying him up without bail or mainprile, until 
he conforms himlelf. 

Excommunica’ro defiderands, a writto the under-fheriff 
for the delivery of the excommunicate perfon out of prifon, upon 
the certificate of the ordinary of his conformity to the ecclefia- 
ftical jurifdiction. 

Excommusicato recipienda,a writ whereby perfons excom- 
municated being for their obltinacy commited to prifon, and un- 
lawfully fet at liberty before they have given caution to obey the 
authority of the church, are commanded to be fought for and 
laid up again. . 

To Exco'Riate [es L.] to flay off the skin. 

Exconia’rion [F. e/tcriaxionc, It.) (with Sargesns) is 
when the skin is rubsed or torn off} or cife caten or fretted a- 
way from any part of the body. 

Excortica’rion, a batking, or taking, or pulling off the 
outward bark of trees, roots, Ge. L. 

To Excas’ate [excreare, L.] to ftrain in fpitting, to hawk, 

Excrea‘tion, a {pitting with retching or hawking, L. 

E’xcrement [exeressentum, L.] dreg, ordure. 

Excrements of the Body (¥. efcrementi, It. eferementos, Sp, 
and Port. of exerementa, L.] whatfoever is evacuated out of an 
animal body after digeltion, being what in other refpetts is faper- 
fluous and prejudicial thereto, as ordure, urine, fpittle, fhot, &r, 

ExcremeNnri’tious [exerementitias, L.) of, pertaining to 
or of the nature of exercments. 

Fxere'scence ? [excrsifance. F. efcrefeenza, It, of exere- 

Excra'scency § jere, L.} that which fticks to or grows 
upon another thing, as cat's tails upon a nut-tree, &"e. 

Excrescence 2 [in Surgery) fuperfluous fle, Fe. that 

Exc sncumce grows on any part of the body, as a wart, 
wen, &e. 

Excere‘scenr [exerefeens, L.] growing out of another. 

Excre'rion [with Pby/icians] a Separating and voiding ei- 
ther excrements or excrementitious humours from the aliments 
and the mafs of blond, L. 

Excretion nony [with Farriers) a difcale in horfes when 
a fort of fubilance grows in the bone of the leg, Ge. 

Excre'tory [in Anatomy) certain {mall duéts or vefiels 
making part of the compofition or itruéture of the glands are 

worthy to be tormented. 


called Exeretsry Duds, &e. 
Excru’ciaBLe [excruciabilis, L. 
Excau‘ctaten [exeruciatus, L.] tormented or put to pain. 

Excaucta’tion, a tormenting or putting to pain, L. 

Excusa‘tion, a keeping watch and ward, L. 

Excutca’rion, a trampling under foot, L. 

Ercu’Lraten [exci/patws, L,) carved or engraved. 

Excu'rsion, a digreilion in fpeech, or going from the mat- 
ter in hand, L. 

Excursion, 2 running out, an invafion or inroad. 

Excu’sance [F, and Sp. /eu/ubile, It. excufabilis, L.] that 
may be exculed, 

ixcu’saBLENess [of excufadilis, L.] that whereby a thing 
is excufable, or meritorioufnel of being excufed. 

Excu'satury [excu/atorius, L.) ferving to excufe. 

To Excu’se [excufare, L. excajer, F. jeufare, It. efewmar, 
Sp. and Port.] to admit an excufes alio to juilifys to bear or 
difpenfe with; alfo to make an excule 

Exeu'se [P. seafa, It. efcufa, Sp. of exeufatio, L.) a reafon 
by which we endeavour to juttify fome oflence or fault com- 
mitted; a cloak or pretence. 

@ bed Excuse ig better than none. 

Tt is better to have fomething to fay in defence of what we 
are tax'd with, than to be oblig'd quite to hold our tongues i 

indce 
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indeed it mufl be a very bad cafe or aétion that will admit of no 
excule. This proverb is however generally faid taunting!y to 
thole who defend theméelves but badly; or have but very litle 
to fay in their own excule, and yet will offer at it. 

Excu'ssanve [excujadilis, L.) that may be fhaken or thrown 
a ee a fhaking off; alfo a diligent inquifition or exa- 

ination, L. 

w Recgrlaey [excutiens, 4 fhaking off. — nests 

E’xeat [i. ¢. let him go out} a term uted in church-difcipline 
for a permillion, which a bithop grants to a pricit to go out of 

j iocefe. Le 
ania [F. and Sp. efcarabele, It, execratilis, L.) de- 
ferving to be curled, curfed, impious, : 

E’xecrapceness accuriednets, impioufnels. 

E’xrcrasry, curfedly, impiouily. 

E'xecraten [execratys, L.} accurfed. - 

Execra’ rion, [F. efecrazione, Te. execraciin, Sp. of execra- 
tio, L.] a curling, or banning, awihing mifchief to one; a 
dreadful oath, imprecation or curfe. 

To FE'xecurte [executum, L. executer, Fj executar, Sp.) to 
do, effect, or perform; alfo to put to death by authority. 

Fxecu’rion, (PF. cfeewzione, It. execucion, Sp. of executia, 
L.] the executing or doing a thing; hanging, beheading or 
purning of a malctactor. 

Execu’TIon (in Late) the Jat performance of an act; as of 
a fine, a jedgment, We. ; hae, 

Final Execu’rion [in Lac) is that which makes money of 
the defendant's goods, and extendeth his lands and delivers them 
to the plantiff. : ; 

Miitary Exccut ion, is the pillage or plundering of a coun- 

the enemy's army. 
ad cUTION P Aiaiade, a writ commanding the execution of 
a judgments, L ‘ 

Executions facienda in Withernam, a writ which lies for 
the tating of his cattle, that had before convey’d another man’s 
cattle out of the county. . 

Execu’rione®, the hang-man or fintfher of the law. 

Execu’tive 2 [executoire, F.] that which may be done or 

Execu'tory § is able to do, or pertaining to executing, 

Exe’cuv7or, [exéentenr, PB. efecutore, lt. of executor, L.] one 
who does or performs any thine. 

Executor [in Law} a peron nominated by a teflator to 
take care to fec his will and tedlament executed, and his fub- 
ftance difpofed of according to the tenure of the will. 

Executor de fon crt (Law phraie) #. ¢ of or to his own 
wrong; an executor who takes vpon him the office of an execu- 
tor by intrufion, not being conitituted thereto by the teitator, 
nor authorized by the ordinary to adminifter. 

Exe‘cutorsntr, the office of a tellamentary executor. 

Exzcutatx, fhe who does or performs any thing by autho- 
rity for another. 

Pecpan [#5éd'ee, Gr.] places where the ancient Philofo- 
phers, Sophilis and Rhetoricians ufed to hold their conferences 
and difputes. 


Exe’cests [iSignoss of efnysuee, Gr. to explain, Gr.] an’ 


ixeaEsis numerofa or linealis (in Alzebra) is the numeral or 
lineal {olution or extraétion of routs out of adfeéted equations. 

Execesis [with seg ner agg hy figure wherein that which 
the orator has delivered <0 afterwards renders more clear 
and intelligible in the fame fentence, as Time at the fame infPant 
Seemed both long and forts long in the protrattion of bis defires, 
and jbort in the pleafure of calling them to mind. : 

Execeres ["EEwynris of 'enyxuae Gr, to explain) perfons 
among the Atbeyians learned in the laws of the juris confulti ; 
whom the judges ufed to confult in capital cafes 

Exece'rican [exeretiyue, F. exegeticus, L. tEnyutinds,, 
Gr.] that ferves to explain or unfold, 

Extce’TIGaLLy, explanatorily. 

Exce’ricatness, explanatorineds, 

Exiici’smMus Salo Surgeons] a breaking of bones from the 
furface downwards. 

Exn’spLance [exemplidifis, L.] that may be imitated, 

Exe'mpcar (Sp. and L. exemplaire, F. efemplare, Tt) a 
perfon or thing containing an example to follow or efchewa 
famplar, or fample, L. 

Exe'MPLARILY, inan exemplary manner. 


Exe’MPLARINESS [exemplarivs, L. exemplaire, F.] fitnefs or 
worthinefs to be an example. 

Exe’moLary, [exemplaire, F. efemplare It.) which ferves 
for a pattern to follow, 

Exempririca’tion, [efemplificazione, It. exemplifcacien, 
Sp.] a cemonftrating a thing by an example; alfo a copy of an 
original writing, L. 

Exempitrication [of Lesters Patents} a duplicate or copy 
of them, drawn from the inrolled originals, and fealed with the 
great feal of England. 
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Ext’Mrcirinn [exempiiseates, Le] cleared, proved or cons 


firmed by an example or inftances alio copied out from a deed 
or writing. 

ro Exe mpiiry (ejemplifcare, It. exemplificar, Sp. of exem- 
plifeare, L, of exempliam and frcrre, L.Jto prove or confirm by 
an example; alfo to copy out a deed of writing, 

To Exe’mpr (exemptam, L. exemter, F. cfectare, Tt. fens 
tar, Sp.} to free or diicharge from. 

EXxe‘’Mer sts 

Exe’uprep ¢ [exempiut, L.) free from, privileged. 

An Exempr, a life guard man free from dusv, F 


ae 

An Exempt [in France} an officer in the guards, who com- 
mands in the ablence of the captain and lieutenant. 

_ Exe’mprion, (F. efenzione, L. efencioa, Sp. of exempriv, LJ 
immunity, a being freed from. 

Exe’mrrion (in Law) a privilege to be free from appearance 
or fervice. : 

To Exe'nrernare [exenterare, 1.,] to take oat the bowels. 

EXENTERA’TION, an embowelling, L. 

‘Exe’qutan [exeguialis, L,] pertaining to exeqnies. 
E’xequtes[exeguie, L.) funcral rites or folenmitiess 
Fxe’Rcent [exercens, L.) that exercites or prattifzs. 

To F’xercise [exercer, F. effercitore, It. exercitar, Sp. and 
port. exercere, L.Jeu inure or train up tos wo employ of ule, to 
practice; to bear an office. 

F’xercise [P. efercizio, It. exercieio, Sp. of exercitiva, L.] 
application to any particular fludy, profeflion or calling; libour, 
Pains, practice; the function or performance of an oilice; alfa 
the motion or Rirring of the Lady, 

Exercts&, or Praéfice was repre(cnted by the ancients, in 
painting or feulpture, by a young manin a party-colour'd gar. 
ment, his arms naked; at de an hour-glafs on his head, a cire 
cle of gold in his right hand, and his Ieft lying upon a label, in 
Which is the word encyefopadia (the circle of liberal {ciences. } 
His feet wing'd, young as better able to fupport the fatigues of 
it, his arms naked to thew a readinets. 

To E’/xERCIsE [exercere, L] to harraG or tire, 

Exercise [in Military Affairs) is the pradtice of all the mo- 
tions, aftions and management of arms, by which a foldier is 
infiructed in the different poltures he is to be in under arms, and 
the different motions he is to make to oppofe an enemy, 

E’xercises [exercitia, L.] the task of a fcholar at fchool, 
or of a young ftudent at the univerfity. 

ExExctra’rion, an ingenious difcourfe upon any fubjetts 
alfo a critical comment. 

Exercitra’tion [with Phyfcrans) exercife, a vchement and 
voluntary motion of the body for the fake of health, F. of L. 

Exercast'a [with Rdetericians) a figure, when one thing 
is often repeated in different terms, as the objedl of bis thoughts, 
the entertainment of bis difcourfe, and the contentment of bis heart, 

Fxe'ecasy [exergafia, L. ¢£:pyzeia, Gr.) polithing. 

Exe'rove 2 [of ¢£ and Egyev, Gr, the work] a term among 

Exe’kau a Medatlifis wicd to fignify the little fpace a- 
round or without the work or figures of a medal, for an ine 
feription, cypher, device, date, &¢. to be placed there. 

To Exe'ar [of exerere, L.] to thruft out or put forth; as 
to exert one's feif'is to ufe one's atmo endeavour, 

Fxe'RTJon, the act of exerting, operation, production, L, 

To Exro’ttate [s'exfolier, F. of ex and /ilivm, L. a 
leaf] to fcale, raife up as leaves, feales, or {plintcrs of a broken 
bone. 

Exrouta’tion [Surgery] a rifing up in leaves aud fplinters 
as a broken bone docs, £, 

Exro’Liative Trepan, one proper to f{crape, and at the fame 
time to pierce a bone, and fo to exfoliate or raile feveral leaves 
or flakes one after another. 

Exrreora’re [O/d Las] to break the peace, to commit 
open violence, 

Ex GRavi QueRtLa, a writ which lics for one who is 
kept .from the poileflion of his lands or tenements by the de- 
vilor'’s heir, which were deviied to him by will. 

Excurctra'Tion, a calling or voiding up, F. of L. 

Exuerepa’tion, a difinheriting, L. 

Exua'Lant [exdalans, L.) fending out an exhalation. 

Exnara’tion, [exbalaifon, F, efalazione, Vt. efalaciix, Sp. 
of exbalatio, L.] a fume or vapour, which is raifed up from the 
furface of the earth, either by the heat of the fun, or fubterra- 
neous fire, of which meteors, as mitts, fogs, rain, {now, hail, 
&¢. are produced, 

Exnata’tion [with Chymifr] an operation, by means of 
which the more airy, volatile parts of things are railed and dif- 

erfed by heat. a 
Exnata'rion [in Phyfck) a fubtil, fpirituous air, which 

breathes forth of the bodies of animals, 

‘To Exua’e [exbaler, F. efalare, It. efalar, Sp, exbalare, 
L.] to breathe or ficam out; to fend forth a fume, ileam or va- 

OTs 
Pero Exuav’st [exbenfum, fup. of exhaurire, L.J to draw 

quise out, drain or empty; alfo to walte, fpend or confume. 
ExHavust&y 
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Exuau’step Receiver [in Chymifry]a glafs or other veffel 
applied on the plite of the air-pump, and the air extracted out 
ol the fame, by the working of the engine. 

Exuau’srions [in Matsematicks] a way of proving the equa- 
lity of two magnitudes by a vedwio ad abjurdum; fhewing that 
if one be fuppoled cither greater or lefs than the other, there 
will arile a contradiction, 

Exnanests [i€aipeous Of tfexpio, Gr) a chirurgical opera- 
tion, whereby fomething foreign, ulclefs and even pernicious is 
taken from a human body. 

Exus'nenus [e&i€sres}) a kind of white flone with which 
goldimiths polith gold. 

ExueNium? [O/d Lat. Records) a new ycar's gift, a pre- 

Exe'nnium§ fent, a token. 

‘To Exut’nupare [exdereder, F, exberedare, L.] to difin- 
herit, to fet alide the right heir. 

Exnereva'tion (Cioil Law) a father’s excluding a fon 
from inheriting his eltate. 

F’xutnent [exdisens, L-) exhibiting. 

To Exurbit [exbider, F. ofidire. It. exbibir, Sp. of exbi- 
bere, 1..]0o produce, to thew, to prefent or offer. 

To Lxxt'ert [in Lazo) is when a deed, acquittance or other 
writing, ts ina Chancery fuit exhibited to be proved by witnels, 
and the examiner writes on the back, that it was fhewed to 
fuch a one at the time of his examination. 

Exut’s tren [exdiditus, L.) prefented or offered, 

Exuiprvion, (P. e/idizione, ke. of exbibitio, L,] a produc- 
ing or fhewing of utles, authorities and other proofs of a matter 
in contelt. 

Exuterrions [in the Univerfties] the fetlements of benc- 
faftors for th: maintenance of {cholars at the univerlity, not de- 
pending upon the foundation, 

To Exni’terare [exdi/arare, L.] to cheer up, to make 
merry, to delight. 

ExHILERA'T ION, a checring up or making merry, L. 

To Exuo’er [exdorter, F. exbortdr, Sp. efartare le. of exbar- 
tare, L.] to encourage, to incite or ilir up; to advife, counfel 
or periwade. 

Exsnortas'rion, [F. efortazione, It. exortaciin Sp. of exbor- 
tatio, L.) an encouragement, advice, &e. 

E.xwoRTaTIVE [sfortatios, Ic. of exbortations, L.] ferv- 

Exwo'aratory § ing to exhort, encourage, &e. 

ExuuMa’rion, the act of digging up a body interred in ho- 
ly ground, efpecially by the authority of the judge. 

ToExtccateé [exiecare, L.] to dry up, 

E’xicesce, [exigence, F. gigenza, It.exigencia, Sp.] need, 
occafion; that which a thing requires or is fuitable thereto. 

apical a pinch or itrait; an expedient or ocecafi- 

F’xicent § On. 

E/x1GeNT, a writ lying where the defendant in a perfonal 
aétion cannot be found, nor any thing of his within the county 
whereby to be attach'd or diltrain’d It is direéted to the theriff 
to call the party five county days fuccetiively to appear under 
pain of outlawrys if he appear not, he is fiid to be guimguies ex- 
aas, and is outlawed. The fame writ alfo lies in an indiétment 
of felony, where the party indiéted cannot be found. 

E’xicenter @ an officer of the court of Common Pleas, 

Exice'npary § who makes out exigents and proclamations 
in all actions in which procefs of outlawry lies, 

elt leat | [exigaitas, L.) litilenefs, fmallnefs. 

Exicu'tty - 

Exi’cuous [exigaws, L.] little, fmall, &e. 

F’xtre [exiéis,L.) fine, thin, fabtil, 

Exi'ce [exdér, F. efule, It. of exa/, L.] a perfon fent into 
fome place far diltant from his native country, under a penalty 
not to return fora term of years, or life, &e. 

Exine [exil, F. gftio, It. of exitive, L.) the place or ful 
fering of banifhment. 

To Exiue [extle, F. offiare, It. of exulare, L.] to fend 
inte banifhment. 

Ext‘LiuM [Old Larw]a walte or deflru€tion of lands, houfes, 
woods, &r. allo a prejudice done to an effate, by altering the 
condition or tenure of it, either by ejeéting, advancing, &'c. 

Exi'Liry [exilitar, L.] flendernefs, {mallne(s. 

Exi'Mious [efmio, It. of eximins, L.] choice, rare, famous. 

Ex i'MiousN&ss agers L.] excelleney, notableneis, 

EximMUEtY ¢ excellentnefs, 

ExtNant’TLON, ancmptying, an evacuation, a bringing to 
nothing, L. 

Exrscutus [¢&igeses, Gr.) a term ufed by Surgeons, when 
the [jthines or slice bons is disjointed. 

To Ext’ [rxijer, F. exifere, It. axiffir, Sp. of exifere, 
L.J toc or have a Boing. 

Exvstever [exudence, FP. efffenza, It. exifincia, Sp. of 
exiffentia, LL.) that whereby a thing has an adtual effare, or 
that wherevy a thing is faid to be defined by Naturalis to be 
that which any thing is formally and intrinfically, altho’ fepara- 
ted from its caufess ‘o that the difference between exiftence and 
eflence is that exillenceis the manner of the thing, and effence 
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is the thing if. 
Sxi’sTipne, capable of exifting. 
Existima‘rion, a thinking or judging, an Opinion. LZ. 
E’xit [exétws, L.] a going forth, a departure, the going of 
an actor off from the faye. 
To make bis Exit, to go off the flage as an attor ; allo to die, 
Ext'riapye [exitsabslis, L.] hurtiul, deftrudive. 


Ext'TIaL 
Extrio'’se 2 [exitio/us, L.) mifchicvous, dangerous, deftruc- 
Exi'rious § tive. 


Ex mero motu [i. ¢. of my own proper motion] words 
of form ufed in a charter, intimating that what the prince 
granted is of his own will and motion and not by follicitation. 

Exo’pium [e2sd'sor, Gr.) an interlude or farce at the end 
of a tragedy ; alfo a fong fung at the conclufion of a meal. 

E’xopus [iedes, of «§ and ods, Gr. a way) a going or 
departing out ; the title of the fecond of the five books of Mojes. 

Exo ptary [in the Reman Tragedy} a droll or mime, who 
appeared on the ftage when the tragedy was ended, and perform- 
ed the Exodivm. 

Ex orricto [from office or duty, officioufly] us'd of an oath 
whereby one who was fuppoied to be an offender, was forced 
to conte!s, accufe or clear himfelf of any criminal matter. 

Exove'tr [exo/esws, L.] faded or withered, as flowers, &e. 

Exo'Lere [exs/etu:, L.} grown out of ute, L, 

ae Exo'Lve [exofcere, L.] to unbind, alfa to pay clear 
OM, dee 

Exo’Mrnanos [&ZsugaaSy, of iF and gucard, Gr.J a 
Sr ilar of the navel allio a dropfy or rupture in the na- 
vel, 

ExomoLoce’sts 
fiallical fente, 

Exo’wcnoma [of i2 
large prominent tumour. 

To Exo’Nexate [exonerare,L.}to unburthen, to unload; 
to eafe, to difcharge, 

Exontratio’xe Sef, a writ which lay for the ward or 
heir of the king's tenant under age, to be disburdened of all fuit, 
&e, to the county, hundred, leet or court-baron, €¢. during 
the time of his wardfhip, 

Exoner‘rosis [ (forepacus, of iZovepetw, Gre} a fpecies 
of a Gexerrbara, commonly called Pollutio mofurna, when the 
Semen flows involuntarily in fleep. 

ExoretHatmi'a (iZepdaauia, Gr] a protuberance of the 
eye out of its natural potition. 

Extrus [in Law) ifiues orthe yearly rents of lands or te- 
nemenits. 

Exo’rranie [exoptcdilis, L.} defirable. 

Exorra’rion, an carnett withing, L. 

Exo’rraten [cxsptatur, L.] withed for, 

E’xonapve [I and Sp. e/erabile, 
may be prevailed upon by reaion, 

Ex’ORAtLENESS, cafinels to be entreated. 

Exo'rotra NCE é [ferbitanxe, It. exorbitincia, Sp. exor- 

Exo’asitancy § d:tantia, L. of ex and crbita, L. 3 path} 

. athing done outof meafure, (quare or rule, an irregularity, an 
unreafonablenefs, 

Exo'rsitanr [ F. eforditante, It. 
tans, L.} irregular, exceffive, extravagant, im rate, 

Exo'rcism exorcijme, F, eforcijmo, It. exorcifme, Sp. exe 
orcijmus, L. of ¢F¢puegu@, Gr.} a laying or cafting out ipirits ; 
prayers or conjurations, wherewith to exorcife, i. ¢. to drive 
out devils from perfons poffelled, to purify unclean creatures, 
or prelerve from danger. 

ixo’rcist [ exorciffe, F, exorcifla, It. exortifa,Sp. and 
we of é£epxssiis, Gr,) one who pretends to lay or calt out evil 
pirits. 

To Exo'rcuss [exsrcifer, F. iforcizzare, \t. exercizar, Sp. 
éxorcizare, L. sEapuiler, Gr.] to caft out evil (pirits. 

_Exo’xpium [exore, F. e/ordio, It. exirdio, Sp. of exor- 
dium, LJ a beginning. aprefice or preamble. 

Exorpium (with Rbetoritians] a {peech by which the ara. 
tor prepares the minds of the auditors for what is to follow. 

Exorna’rion, an adorning, L. 

Exo’rrive [exortious, L.) pertaining to the rifing of the fun, 
or the eaft. 

E’xossaten [exo/fatus, L.] having the bones pulled out. 

Exossa’t1on, a boning or taking out the bones, Z. 

Exo’stosis [¢kicwous, of #€ and éréer, Gr. a bone) the 
bunching or {welling of a bone out of its natural place, occas 
fioned (Aer: fettling of a corrupt humour in its proper fubs 
ftance, L. of Gr. 

ExoTEe’RtcaL, the contrary of Acroamatical, which fee. 

Exo'Ticauness, outlandifhnets. 

Exoticus, , wm, [with Botani/s) which grows originally 
foreign, 


[:£oucreyners, Gr.) confellion in an eccle- 


out, and Sy%2¢, a fwelling, Gr.] any 


earneitly defired. 
It. of exorabitis, L.J] that 


prayers or entreaties. 


exerbitante, Sp. exerbie 


Exo’Ticxs 


Exo'ttcaL? [exeticus, L.] brought out of another coun- 
Exo’rick try. 
exotic, L.] foreign plants, 


Exo’r erick: 
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Exore’arexs (#5oreeexal, Gr.) the ledtures of Ari/fotle 
upon rhetorick, which any one had the liberty to hear. 

To Exra‘no [expoadere, L, ] to ftretch out, to open wide. 

Expa‘nse [expasjim, L} the firmament. 

Expa‘’ssep [in /eraliry] dilplay'd or fet out. 

Expansion, adifplaying, opening or {preading abroad, L. 

Expansion [ina Metapiyfical Senje] the idea we frame in 
our minds of lalting diftance, whole parts exilt together. 
_ Expansion [in Pbyicks)] is the dilating, {preading or ftretch- 

ing out of a body 3 whether from any external caule, as the 
cau'e of rarefaction; or from an internal caufe, as elafticity. 

Ex parre, i.¢. partly, or of one part, as a commiilion ex 
parte in Coancery, L. 

Exra‘’Nsisie [of expanfus, L.) capable of being expanded, 
fpread wide or dilplayed. 

Exea’ssite [of expanjis, of expandere, L.) of or pertain- 
a, expantion. 

x Parte Talis, awrit which lies for a bailifi or receiver, 
who having auditors aflign’d to take his account, cannot obtain 
a reafonable allowance. 

To Expa’ ciate [expatiare, L.] to enlarge upon a fubjett. 

Exra’riatine [expatians, L.} running abroad, launching 
out in dilcourfe; (preading far and wide, 

To Exve'er [a/pettaré, It, expedtare, L-] to wait for, to 
. hope for, or fear what may happen, 

Expe’crase [epedtadiss, L.) to be wifhed or looked for. 

Exps'cranck [expe@ation, F. afpettazione, lt. expec- 

EXPECTA‘TION é taciin, Sp of expedtatio, L.] an expedt- 
ing, a looking or longing for; alfo hope or fear of things to 
come. 

Expectant [F. of expecoms, L.] expecting or looking for. 

Exre’cranr Fee [in Conmmon Law) land given to a man, 
and to the heirs of his body, the remainder to him and his heirs, 
in which cafe there is a fee fimple expectant after the fee-tail. 

Exre’crative, as Gratia Expeffative, are certain bulls 
frequently given by popes or kings for future benefices, before 

they become void. 
To Expe’crorate [expeforare, L,] to difcharge or fpit 
phlegm out of the ftomach. i 
Exrectora tion, the railing and {pitting forth phlegm. 
Expe’ptence, fitnels, neceffirinels to be done 
Expe’pient [ F. spediente, It, and Sp. of expediems, L.] 
necdful, or fit to be done, 
An Expeoisnr [F. jpediente, It. ] a method, way or 
means, 
Exre’piextey, fitly, conveniently. 
Expe’orenrness [ot expediens, L.] fitnels, convenientnels. 
Exrepita’rion [in Fore? Late) the cutting out the ball of 
adop’s fore-fect, for the prefervation of the game. 

E’xpepite [/pedito, It. of expeditus,L.) ready, being in 
readinefi, quick, nimble. 

To E’xpepite [expédier, F. /pedire, It. of expeditum, L.] 
to difpatch or rid, to doa thing quickly. 

Expaor'Tion [ F. /pedizione, It, e/pedicida, Sp. of expedi- 
tio, L.) difpatch, or quicknels in diipatch of bufinelss allo a 
* fetting forth upon a journey, voyage or war. 

Expepi'Tionary [/pedizioniere, It.) (in the pope's court) 
an officer who takes care of difpatches, 

Exprept’rious [ expeditif, F. fpeditioe, It. expeditus, L.] 
quick, nimble, making difpatch. 

Expepitiousty, quickly, nimbly, 

Exrzpi'rlousness [of expeditio, L.] quicknels of difpatch. 

To Exrs’s [«/pellere, lt. e/pelltr, Sp. expeliere, L.J to drive 
out or chace forth, to thruft or turn out. 

Expe'nce [e/pinfa, Sp. expenfa, L.] colt, charges. 

To Exrs'np [ /pendere, It. expendere, L.] to ipend or ly 

out money. 
Expe’xpiror, a fteward or officer who looks after the re- 
pairs of the banks of Romucy-marjb. 

Exrensts militum levandis, a writ direfted to the theriff 
for levying the allowance for knights in parliament, L. 

Exre’nsis militum non levandis, a writ forbidding the fheriff 
from levying any allowance for knight of the fhire, upon thofe 
who hold in ancient demeine, L. 

Expe'Nsive, caufing expence, chargeable, coftly. 

Expe’Nsivety, with great expence or colt. 

Expe'nsiveness [ of expendere, L. } coltlinels, freenefs in 

Spending. 
Exre’aorFactton, an awaking outof fleep. L. 
Exre’atancnr [experience, F. efperienza, It- efperitncia, 
Sp. of experientia, L.] long proof or trial upon fight or obfer- 
vation; knowledge or skill gotten by ufe or practice, without a 


teachers 
Expeatence ig the iftrefs of Fools. 

L. Experientia Stultorum Maziffra. Wile men learn by 
other men’s midhaps, Fools by their own: like Ep. ‘Os éxel 
xandy bysrinon. The G. fay as we; €rfabrung Iebret die 
Marten. ; 

Exrarisnce has been reprefented in {culpture and painting, 


by an elderly woman in a garment of gold; in her richt hand a 
geometrical fquare. and in hee Ielt a feroul with the words 
Rerum Mazijlra, (the Mijireit of Things) At her feet a uch 
ftone, and a vate, out of which proceeded flames. 

_ To Exes’atexce [experire, LJ to uy or know by expes 
rience. 

Re ae [expertus, L.) eflay'd, try’d ¢ alio. vers'd ia, 
skill'd. 

Exre’aiment [c/periments, it. of experimentum, L.] effny 
trial, proof; a trial of the effect or relult of certain applic ations 
and motions of natural bodies, in order to diicover Something of 
the laws and natures thereof, Ge. 

To Exrr’nimeny [experimenter, F. cfperimentare, It} to 
make an experiment, to try. 

Expeaime wrat [F. e/perimentale, It.] grounded upon ex- 
perience, 

Exrseime’nrem Crucis [a metaphor taken from the ferting 
of crofles where divers ways meet, to direét travellers in their 
right courfe] fuch an experiment as leads men to the true know- 
ledge of the thing they inquire after, 

Expe’ar [F. e/perto, It. experto, Sp. of expertus, L.) that 
has much experience and practice, ready, 

Expe'atry, skilfully, readily, 

Exre atness [ot expertas, L ) readinels, shilfulnefi, Ee, 

Expre’rtaue caplet natn LJ defireable, worth leeking atters 

Expre risteness [of expetiosiis, L.) defireablenets. 

Expianie [expiatilis, L.) capable of expiation. that may 
be atoned for. 

To E’xetate [expier, F. e/piare, It. expidr, Sp. expiastum, 
L.] to atone or make jatistaction for. 

_Expia'tion [F. epiaztone, It. of expiatis, L.) a fatisface 
tion or atonement. 

Expta‘roriness [of expiatorivs, L.] expiating quality, 

Expta’rory [expiatorixs, L,} that makes an atonemenc. 

Exptua’tion [in the Civil Law) the att of withdrawing 
or diverting any thing belonging to an inheritance, belore any 
body had declared himfelf heir thereof. 

Expira’riow [F. jpirazione, lt. of expiratio, L } an expire 
ing or breathing out; allo the end of an appointed time 3 alfo 
the giving up the ghoft. 

Expiration (in a Medicinal Sexfe] is an alternate cone 
traction of the chet, whereby the air, together with fuliginous 
vapours, are expell’d or driven out by the wind pipe. 

To Expire [expirer, F. spirare, It. gpirdr, Sp. of expis 
rare, L.) to breathe’s one’s lali, to give up the gholt, to die; 
alfo to be out or come toan end, 2s time does. 

To Expia'tn [expliguer, F. fpiezare, It. exphedr, Sp. and 
Port. explamare, L.)] to make plain or clear, 

ExrLana‘rion, an explaining or making plain, 

Exria'natoariness, explicative quality, 

Expra‘naTtory, ferving to explain or give light to,” 

Execa'tive [expletious, L,) that which fills up a place, F. 

Expre'riveness [of expletious, L.) expletive or hilling up 
quality. 


E’xpricasre [e/plicabile, It. explicabilis, L-} that may be 


sr i 
‘xpLicaBLeness [of expiicadilis, L.] capablenefs of being 
explained. 
To E’xpticate [explicare, L.] to unfold or explain.’ 
Expiica’tTlon fa eplicazione, lt. explicaciin, Sp. of ex 
plicatio, L.] an unfolding or explaining ; an expofition or in. 
terpretation. 
Expur'cite [explicitus,L.] unfolded, plain, clear, dillinét. 
Expui'cirecy, plainly, maint, £ dittinetly. 
Expii'cirness [of explicitus, L.] expreinels, plainnefs. 


Expii'cia D [Old Records] the rents or mean profits of an 
Expue’ria > eftate, in cultody or trult. 
Expre’ta 


Exetica’tor, an expounder, L, 

To Expro’pe [of explodere, L.] to drive out with noife, 
as with clapping of the hands. Ge. to hils out, to diflike ab- 
folutely. , 

Expxot'r [exploft, F.] a great action or performance. 

To Expio rate [explorer, F.e/piorare, lt. exploratam, Ly 
to ‘view thoroughly. 

To Expxot’r [exploiter, O. F.] to do fome great ‘action. 

Exptora’rion, afpying, adiligent fearching out. 

Exrrora‘tor [L. ¢/pieratere, It.) a four or fpy. 

Expro’ratory [exploraterius, L.] pertaining to fearching 
ont diligently or efpying. 

ExrLorato’rium, a furgeon’sinftrument called a Probe, 

Exrxo’ston, an exploding, cafting off, the ation of a thing 
that drives another out of its place, that belore it poffefs'd. 

Exproston [with Natwralijfs] an a€tion of the animal {pi- 
rits, whereby the nerves are fuddenly drawn together, when 
fome particles of a different kind are mixed with the fpirits, by 
which they are violently expanded or {pread forth, or driven in- 
to confufion, like the parts of fired gun-powder; alfo a violent 

4M expanfion 
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expanfion of the parts of air, gun-powder, or any fiuid that oc- 
calions a crackling found. 

Exrio’sion [with Chyrmifts] that violent heat and bubbling 
up, arifing from the mixture of forme contrary liquors, as that 
when fpirit of nitre and that of wine, oil of vitriol and oil of 
turpentine, &¢. are mingled together, 

Expons’rion [in Rbetorick} a figure whereby the fame thing 
is explained in different phrafes, in order to fhew it more fully. 

To Exeo'ne [e/porre, It. exponer, Sp. exponere, LJ to fet 
forth, to lay open, to expound. 

Expo'nent [Algebra] is a number, which being placed over 
any power, fhews how many multiplications are necellary to pro- 
duce that powers thus X 3, the figure is its exponent, and 
fhews it is produced by three continued multiplications of 
from unity. 

Exronenr of the Ratio [Algebra] or of the proportion be- 
tween two numbers or quantities, is the quotient ariling, when 
the antecedent is divided by the conlequent. 

Exrone’nttaL [of exponens, L.) expounding, laying open 
to view. 

Expoxentiat Calezlzs, is the methed of differencing ex 
ponential quantitics, and of fumming up the difierentials of 
exponentials. ' 

Exponentiat Curves [ with Mathematicians] are fach 
curves as partake both of the nature of Alzebraick and tranl 
cendental ones. ‘They partake of the A/gedraick, oecaule 
they confilt of a finite number of terms, tho’ thofe terms them- 
felves are in themielves indeterminate, and they are in fome fort 
tranfeendental, becaufe they cannot be conftructed Aigctraically. 

Exponentiat Equations [with Mathemat,] are the fume 
that are called Geomctrict Irrational, by Sir Ijaae Newton, and 
fornctimes are called Tran/cendentals, 

ExpoNEeNTiaL Qdantities [in Mathemat.] are fuch quanti- 


ties whofe exponents are indeterminate, variable or lowing, and 


are of feveral degrees and orders; as when the Exponent is a fim- 

Je indeterminate quantity, it is called an Exponential of the 
firft or lowelt degree. When the Exponent ittelf is an Efential 
of the firit degree, thea the quantity is an Exponential of the 
fecond degree. 

To Exro’at [exportare, L.] to bear, carry or convey out; 
to fend abroad over tea. 

Exrorra’rioN, a fending abroad. &r. ; 

Expo'rtes. [ extortator, L.) a merchant, fe. that fends 
goods into other countries. 

To Exvo'ss [expofer, F. efporre, It expondr, Sp. expoitum, 
Sup. of exponere, L.J to fet or lay abroad in publick view 7 to 
venture or hazard; to render ridiculous by laying open one’s fail- 
ings to others. 

Exposi’rion [F. e/pyizione, It. expofitiim, Sp. of expefitio, 
L.] an expounding, an interpretation. 

Exposition (in Rbetorick] a figure, whereby the fame 
thing is explained, in different phrales or expreflions, in or- 
der to thew it more clearly. 

Exro’sttor, anexpounder, interpreter, Ge, L. 

Ex post [Lew] aterm ufed of a thing done after the time. 

To Exro'stutare [expofulare, L.] to argue the cale by 
way of complaint about an injury received, 

ExpostuLa’T1oN, an arguing the matter, or a quarrelling 
for an injury done, L. 

ExpostuLa’tor, one who reafons by way of complaint of 
wrong done, L. 

Expo'stuLatory [expofulatorius, L,) ferving to expoftu- 
lation, or by way of complaint. 

Expo’sure {in Gardening] the afpeét or fituation of a 

Sune garden wall, building or the like, with re- 
fpeft to the fun, winds, &e. 

‘To Exrou’np [exponere, L.] to explain or unfold. 

To Exras’ss [exprejum, Sup. of exprimere, L.] to declare 
by word or writing § to pronounce or utter 5 allo to pourtray 
or reprefent. 

Expre’ss [ expres, F. ofprefs, It. and Sp. exprefus, L. J 
plain, clear, manitelt, 

‘An Express (exprés, F.] a meflenger fent on purpofe about 
a perticular errand; a courier who carries letters of advice 
about news, €s'c. allo the tidings thas brought. 

Expre'ssep [exprejis, L.] reprefented or pourtrayeds alfo 
prefied out. 

To Exrness [ exprimer, F. efprimere, It. exprimir, Sp, of 
exprimere, of exprefis, L ] to utter in words, 

Exrre'ssion [F, and Sp. efprefione, It. of exprejfis, L.] 
the manner of delivering or conveying one's idea to another, 

Exrresstox, a thing uttered or ipoken, L. 

Exrnession, a way or manner of pronouncing or uttering + 
alfo the thing exprefied or uttered; a phrafe or word. 

_Exeression [in Payfick, &c.) a prelling or fqueczing out 
the juices OF oils of planis, either by the hand ora prefs, L, 
EXPRESSION [in Pujating) the natural and lively reprejenta- 


pies = the fubjcct, or of the feveral objeéts intended to be 
i} . 
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Expressen Oil: [with Chyri?s} thole that are prepared only 
by fqueezing out the juice of fruits or feeds, 

Expre’ssive [exprejiif, F. e/préiiivo, It.) proper to exprefs. 

Expressivety, ina clear, expreflive manner. 

Expre‘’ssty, plainly, clearly, manifettly. 

To Exprosate [exprebar, Sp. of exproéure, L.) to upbraid, 

Expropa TIon, a reproach, atwitting or upbraiding. L. 

Exru’enaBe [expagadilis,L,] that may be overcome, or 
won by affault. 

Exrucna‘tion [ e/pucnesisne, It. of expuzectis, Le] a 
conquering by force, a taking a town by form. 

Expu'tsion [F. e/palztone, It. expudsitn, Sp. of expuliis, 
at athrufting or driving cut. = 

Expunston [in Medicine] the a& of driving a thing out by 
vielence from the place it was in, iz 

Expu Lsive [expudif, FP. efpudice, It. of expeficas, LJ 
having a power toexpel or drive out. 

Exeuusive Faculty (in Péyick) that by which the excre- 
ments are forced out and voided ; being performed by the ani- 
mal jpirits, which caufe that motion of the guts called Peri- 
fraltiek. 

‘To Expu'nce (expungere, L.) t i 

NG! ,L,) to blot, crofs or wipe out 
to abolith or deface. : = : 

aplaberegiaiashd: & purging or making clean, Z. 
ree ton (in Aromomy) is aterm uled by fome au- 

ors for t fate and a¢tion of the fun, wherein, having been 
eclipfed and hidden by the interpofition of the moon, it begins 
to spree again 5 others call ir emerfion, , - 

LXPU'RGATORY wrgatsire, F. of ex, i 
acleanfing quality, Pa ea the virtue to re ae = 
feour, L. ais yea 

Exru’ncatory Index, a book fet forth and publithed by 
- GP agrees a catalogue of thofe authors and writings 
that he thinks fit tocenfure and forbid to be read b : 
tholichs, roe 
Rs xQu did ( exguis, : efquifite, Ve. and Sp. of exgwifitus 

. much foughe after) choice, curi thei: 7 2 
pat g ) » curious, artificial, exaéts fine, 

La despa LY, curioufly, artificially, &¢. 

XQUISITENESS, fitnels, excellentnefs, curioufn 
deifeh 2 - 
nefs, artificialneds. ’ oe eae 


Exquisitr'rious (exguifititivs, L.) not 
duced by arts lane? is oleic taal iar 
Exsa'Ncutnous ( of exanguis, L.) void or empt 
j , o. of b 
Exsa’Noutnousness ( of ex and fangvinens, aie te 
ty of being without blocd. 
E XSCRIPT { exferiptaos, L.) acopy, an extract or draughe, 
Exsisita’rion, a hifling out or off the ftage, LZ. 
ee a drying up, ZL. 
xsi’ccatives (of exiiccare, Le to dry up dicamen 
that are of a drying quality. : ee anne - 
Exsupa'rion, a fweating out, Z, 
is ceous ( ex/weeut, L.) dry, without moiflure 
lo ExsuscitateE (of exfuicitere,L.) to wake iro 
E'xta, the bowels or entrails of an ma fer) te —_ 
; XTANT Tee L. ) landing out, now in being, 
x’ TASY extajt, Fo oftufi, It. extaji, Sp. extaf 
Extacy § txsaces, Gr.) a rapture or eldest of ie patie! 
out of its natural ftate and fituation § a depravation or defeét of 
the judgment and imagination, common to melancholy and di- 
ftratted perfons, ora tran{port whereby a perion is hurried out 
of himiclf, and his fenfes fulpended 3 atrance, a ftvoon, 
Exra'ricaL? (extatigue, F. sfatico, It. tusarinds, Gr. ) 
ab TicK of or pertaining to an extacy, ; 
XTA’TICALNESS (of excajsxds, Gr.) extati i 
neers in extafy. ee es Ae ee 
_Exremrora’tiry ( extemporalitas, L.) a prompt 
dinels to {peak without premeditation or rh tieles 
i MPORAL 3 ( extemporalis, and extemporarixs, L,) 
: xTE'MPORARY one or tpoke in the very inita i 
see fludying or thinking before-hand. ere nme 
ne neous (extemporaneus,L.) extemporal, fud- 
Exte’mroriness, the being extem or fudd i 
out premeditation. ; : oi alee eras 
Ex-tr'mpore (ex tempore, L. out of time) all on 
— without premeditation. oe _— 
‘oO ExtTe’sp (etendre, F. eftendere, Te. efendir, Sp. of ex- 
tendere, L*) to ftretch out, to make longer, “to hack 2 ra 
To Exre’xp (ina Legal Senfe) isto value the lands and 
tenements of one bound by ftatuic, Gr. and hath forfeited his 
bond, to fuch an indifferent rate, that by the yearly rent, the 
obligator may in time be fully paid his debt. , 
To Exte’no (a Hore) fignifies to make him go large. 
Exre‘’nvep (ofextendere, L,) ftretched out. 
Exte'ns!uLe, that may be extended. 
ExTe'NsIBLENESS (of extenfréi/is, L.) capablen j 
extended or carried on to the utmott ke an ee 
Exte’Nv1 facias, a writ commonly called a writ of extent; 


awrit 
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a writ whereby the value of land, &¢. is commanded to be made 
and levied in divers cafes. L. 

Exre‘’nsion (F. efenfone, It. of extenfs, L.) an extending, 
reaching out in length, or far and wide. 

Extension {in Phyfcks) that by which a thing is confti- 
tuted long, broad or deep, &¥e, 

Exrea‘nsive (¢fenjivo, lt. and Sp. of extenfiow, L.) large, 
vat, of a great extent, 

Exte’nstvecy, in an extenfive manner. 

Exre’ssiveness, largenefs, ttretching out wide. 

Exte'nsor [/. @ a iretcher out] a name common to divers 
mutcles, which ierve to extend or fretch out the parts; and 
particularly the hands and feet, L. 

Extensor carpi xluaris [Anatomy] a mutcle coming from 
the internal protuberance af the Sweerus, and palling tendinous 
under the dizamentum anzylare, is inlerted into the upper part 
of the bone tetacarpiam; this and the w/naris flexor moving to- 
gether draw the hand fide-ways towards the a/xa, Lt 

Exrensor carpi radialis [4aatomy) a mufcle of the wrilt, 
orrather 2 diitinét mutcles, which lie along the external part 
of the rudixs, and arcinterted into the bone of the metacarpus, 
they extend the wrilt, 2. 

Extensor dizitorym manus communis ( Anat.) a mulcle of 
the fingers, which arifes from the external proruberances of the 
bumerws, and is divided into A tony that are let into the up- 
per parts ot the firit, fecond and third bones of the fore, middle 
and third fingers, L- 

Exvenson indicis (Amat.) a mufele which arifes from the 
middle of the external part of the wdéra, and joins with the ten- 
don of the extenjor communis, and is inlerted with it to the up- 
per part of the third bone of the fore-finger 3 this muicle ftretch- 
es out the fore-finger, ZL. 

ExTEeNsor primi intermodii offs pollicis ( Anat.) a mufcle that 
arifes from the upperand external part of the w/ea, and pafling 
obliquely over the tendon of the radias extermus, is inferted 
near the fecond joint of the thumb, ZL. 

Extensor fecundi internsdit offts pollicis ( Anat.) a muf 
cle ariling from the upper and external part of the radiws, and 
is inferted into the upper part of the fecond bone of the 
thumb, ZL. 

ExTeNsor tertii intermodiit, &c, ( Anat.) a mufcle of the 
thumb arifing from the w/a, a little below the fielt extenfor, 
and is let into the upper part of the third bone of the thumb, Z. 

Extensor misimi digiti ( Anat.) a mutcle ariling from the 
external protuberance of the dunmerws, and from the upper part 
af the w/a, and palling under another ligament, is inferted into 
the third bone of the little hnger, L. 

Extensor Pollicis ( Anatomy) a mufcle arifing near the 
upper part of the Perone forwards, and pafling under the an- 
nular ligament, is inferted into the third bone of the litle 
finger, L. 

Exrensor follicis pedis brevis (Anat.) amufcle of the great 
toe, ariling {rom the fore part of the Os raleis, and is let into 
-the upper part of the fecond bone of the great toe, and flretches 
or pulls it upwards, L, 

Exrensor pollicis pedis longus ( Anat.) a mufcle derived 
from the fore-part of the upper epiphyfis of the ¢idia, and 

‘ growing tendinous about the middle of it, runs into 4 tendons 
under the annular ligament, to the third bone of every toe, ex- 
cept the pallex, L. 

Exte Nsteee, that may be ftretched out large and wide. 

Extent { extentas, L. ) extended, 

The Extent of a thing [ extentum, L.) the extenfion 
or reach of a thing in length, or breadth, depth, compafs, 
{pace, Se. 

Extent [in Lew] the eflimate or valuation of lands, tene- 
ments, Ge. by the Sherifi, by vertue of a writ called the 
Extent. 

Extent of an Idea [among Logicians) is the fabjeét to which 
that ideaagrees ; which is allo called the inferiors of a general 
term, which with refpect to them is called fuperior, as the 
idea’of a triangle in general extends to all the divers kinds of 
triangles. 

ToExts’nuatn [extenuer, F. eflenuare, It. atenvar, Sp. 
of extenware, L.) to leflen, to mitigate, to take off from the 
heinoutnels of a crime or fault. 

Exresua’tion, F. [ ofinnazion, It. atenwacion, Sp. of 
extenyatio, L,) a lefiening alfoan undervaluing. 

Exrenuatton [in Roetorick) a figure whereby things are 
extenuated and made lef than they really ares It is the oppofite 
to an hyperbola. 

Exvre’Nuation [with Phyficians) a leannefs of the body. 

Rxtr’rion, (Sp. and L. exterieur, F. ¢jleriore, It.) more 
outward. 

Exre'rior [exteriewr, F. more outward, 

Lxtrerton Polygon (im Fortification ] the out-lines of the 
works, drawn from one outmolt angle to another; or the di- 
flance of ove outward baltion co the point of another, reckoned 

quite round the work, 
. 
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Fortification] is the flope allow'd the 


Exrertor Tole fin 
out-lide from the place, and towards the campain 


work on the 
and field. 


‘To Exterminave [exterriner, P. efermin'are It. exters 
minatunt, L.] to drive or calt out of the bounds; utterly to de- 
flroy, root our, or caft off. 

EXTERMINA’tion F, [eferminations, Tr. 
tia, L.] the art of extirpating or deitroyin 
family, &'¢. 

EXTERMINA’TOR [ exterminateur, P. exterminatcre, It. of 
exterminator, LJ a deltroyer, &e 

Exrerwan [oferno, It. externa, Sp. of externus, L.] out- 
ward. 

: ExTrRnat Angles [in Geometry] are the angles of any 
right-lin'd figure, without it, when all the fides are feverally 
produced, and they are, all taken together, equal to four right 
angles. 

_ Exveaxar Digefives [with Surgeons) are fch 23 ripen a fwele 
ing. and breed good and laudable matter ina wound, aud prepare 
it for mundification 

Exre'R Naty, outwardly. 

’ 

Ext’ERNALNESS (uf externus, L.J the being without, or 
the property of being outward. 

Exrennus Auris {dnat] a mufcle of the cor, arifing fromthe 
upper and outward edye of the auditory peflage and is inverted 
to the long procefs of the membrane culled mudiews, Le 

. Ppcicltan ri : 

Exrenna’neous [exterrancas, L.} foreign, or of another 
country, 

Ext e’rsory [exterforivs, L..] rubbing, cleanfing, 

Exre'rsion, a wiping or rubbing out L. 

To Exv1 L, Lexsillare, L,] todrop or diftil] out of. 

Extimvuta'tios, a pricking forward, a flirring up, or 
egzing on, L, 

Exri'ner [ctient, F. ofints, It. extinto, Sp. extintus, L. 
quenched, put out, ceafing to be; dead. 

ExTincTion [ effinzione, It. of extin@io, L.] the ast of 
purting out or dettroying fire, light, &. 

Extixcrion (with Chymijl.} is the quenching of red hot 
minerals in fome Liquor, to abate their fharpnefs; or to impare 
their virtue to that liquor. 


datas (ot exrinfus, L.] the being extinguifhed or 
extinct. 

To Exti’xcutsn [intiendre, P. efinguere, It. extingatr, Sp, 
of extingwere,L.] to quench, fmother or put out any uhing that 
burns; alfo, to appeale or flints to deltroy or abolith. 

ExrincutsHaBue, that may be quenched or put out, 

Exvinoutsner, a well known initrument to put out candles, 

Exri'NGuisuMent, a quenching, a putting out; an extin- 
guilhing. . 

ExriNnevisument [ in Late) is an effect of confolidation ; 
as when a man has a yearly rent out of any lands, and after- 
wards purchales the fame lands, both the property and rent are 
confolidated, and united in one poffeffor, and the rent is there- 
fore faid to be extinguifhed. 

To Exti'npare [extirper, F. eftirpare, It. extirpre, Sp. of 
eres L.] to pluck up by the roots, to root out, or dee 
{troy. 

Extinpa’tion,[F. ¢firpazione, It, extirpacion, Sp. of 
extirpetio, L.] anextirpating, plucking up by the roots or utter 
deftroying. 

Extireation [with Surgeons] a cutting off a part of 
body by reafon of acon seer bh &e. sien 

Extirratio’xe, a writ that lies againit one, who aftera 
verdict found againit him for lands, Ge. {pitefully overthrows 
any houfe upon it, 

Extirpa’tor, [extirpator, F. efirpatere, It. of extir~ 
pater, L.) one that extirpates, roots out and deltroys. 

E’xrispice [exti/piciwe, L.j divination by confulting or 
viewing the intrails of beatts offered in facrifice. 

E’xt spices [of exta entrails, and injpicere, L. to infpeét) the 
fame as aru/piees, which fee. 


Extoca’re [Old Records) to grub upwood-land, and reduce 
it to arable or meadow. 

To Exro't (efollere, It. of extellere. L.) to praife greatly, 
to raife or advance a commendation; to cry u 

To Exro'rt [ extorguer, F. extorcér, Spe extorium, fap. 
of extorguere, L.] to wrelt, wring, or get out of one by force, 
threat or authority 

Exto'RTion Q[extortion, F. efortione, It. of extorfio, L. 

Extortion § an unlawful and violent wringing out of mo- 
ney or monies worth from any perfon, an exacting more than is 
due; the taking more tor the intereil of money than the law 
allows, 

Exrortioner [extortor, L.] a pradtifer of extortion, a 
griping ufurer. 

Extra (L.) in thecompofition of englith words, fignifies 


of ¢xtermina- 
% 4 people, race, or 


~ beyond, over, and above. 


ExtTRa-consTELLatTeED [of extra without and confeliatic, 
L,]. placed or fituated out of a conftellarion, 


Extracr 


a 


EX 
Extra satura [ of extra & nataraliz, L.) beyond the 


common courte of nature. 

To Extra‘cr [extraire, F. efrarre, It. extrafum, fop. 
of extrahere, L.] to draw or pull out; allo, to copy out. 

To Exrrac’y [with Céymy?s] to feparate the purer parts from 
the grofler. ; 

Extract [extrafue, L.] a draught or copy of a wri- 
ting; alfo fome macter, doctrine. paflage, Ge, taken from a 
book or regifler 5 allo birth, pedigree. 

Extract [exerait, F. extratte, Tt. extrate, Sp.) [with 
Chyr ifs] is that pure unmix'd, efficacious fubjtance, which by 
the help of fome liquor, is {eparated from the grofler and more 
unadtive earthy parts of plants, &e 

Exrra‘cera Curia [O// Ree] the iffves or profits of hold- 
ing a court, Which arie from the cultomary fines, fees, and 
dues, L. 

Evvra’etion F. [efrazione, It. of extrafio, L.) an ex- 
tring or drawing out; alfo the being deicended of fuch and 
fuch a family. 

Extaacrion [with Chynifs) the drawing forth ofan effence 
or Unéture from a mix‘d body by means of fume proper liquor, 
or fpirit of wine, G's. . ; 

ExrracTion fhe Genealogy) is the line, ftem, branch or 
family that one is defeended from. 

Extraction of the roots [Mather] the method of finding 
out the true rootof any number or quantity given, 

Extraction of the roots [in Arithsretick] the unravelling of 
a number (which being multipliedonce or more times by ittelf 
is called a power) in order to find out its fide or root. 

Extraction of the /gvare or guadrate Root [in Arithmetick] 
is when having a number given another is found out, which 
being multiplied by it felf, produces the number given. 

Extraction of the Cube Root (in Arithmetick] is that by 
which, outof a number given, another number is found out, 
which being firt multiplied by itfelf and then by the product, 
becomes equal to the number given, 

Extra‘crion of the biguadrate Root [in Arithmetick] is 
the untwifting or opening of a given number to find another 
number, which being multiplied by itfelf, and the product allo 
being multiplied by iticlf, may produce the number firft given. 

Extractor [with Syrgesns] an inftrumentto lay hold of 
the flone in the operation of cutting for the ftone, 

Exrra‘erory [extraorivs, L. ] that hath the nature or 
power to draw out. 

Extraceneity [of extragenus, L.] the being of a foreign 
ind. 

. Extra’ctum Panchymagegum [in Medicine] a collection of 
the pureit fubftances of feveral purgative and cordial medicines, 
to purge out all humours, £. 

Extrace’ntous [cf extra without or beyond, and genus, L. 
kind] alien or of a foreign kind. 

Exterajupiciat [of extra and judicialis, L.] done out 
of the ordinary courfe of Law, as when judsment is given ina 
court, in which the caule is not depending, or where the judge 
has no jurifdiétion. 

ExTRAJUD‘ICIALLY, in a manner contrary to the courfe of 
Law. 

ExtraMu’NDANE Space (of extra and mundanus, L. i. @ 
without the world) aterm in PAilojophy for the infinite, emp- 
ty, void fpace, which (by fome) is fuppofed to reach beyond 
the bounds of the univerfe, and in which there is really nothing 
at all. 

Extra’xeous (¢franeo, It. of extranews,L.) that is of 
another country, foreign, ftrange. 

Exrranxeous (in Surgery) is a term uled to exprefs the 
fame as exerefcence ; i. ¢. that isnot natural to the fubftance it 
grows out of, or that does not properly belong to the part to 
which it adherés. 

Extrrao'rDINnary (extraordinaire, FP. efracrdinario, It, 
extracrdi nario, Sp. of extrasrdinarivs, L.) that is beyond or 
contrary to the common order and fafhion, unufual, uncommon, 

Fxtrao’rDinary, Adz. extremely, greatly. 

Exteaorpinarity, unufually, uncommonly, 

ExTrao'RDINARINESS [of extraordinarins, L.] extraordina- 
ry quality, unufualnefs, rarenefs. 

Extxaparo’cniat [of éxtra out of, and parocbia, L. the 
parith) out of the bounds of a pariths alfo freed from parifh-du- 
ues. 

Extraprarocuiat Lands, fuch lands as having been newly 
left by the fea, have not been taken into any parifh. 

Extraparo’curauness [of extra and parochia, L.] the be- 
ing out of the parifh. 

Extra Tempera [in the Roman Catholick chancery] a licence 
or leave from the pope to take holy orders at any time befides 
the canonical feafons, L, 

Los FRA'VAGA rd ¥. fravaganza, It. extravagancia, Sp, 

XTRAVAGANCY § of extravagare, i ig 
tty: impertinence, iiy. gare, L.) lavithnels, prodiga- 

EXTRAVAGANT [F, fravagante, Ite extravagante, Sp. of 
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eer L.] execeflive, expenfive, prodigal; abfurd, fooe 
ifh, idle. 

Exrra’vaCaNntLy, exceflively, prodigally, &c. 

Exrra'vaGantness [of extravagans, L. extravagance, FJ 
e€xtravapancys 

Exvaavaca'ntes, a part of the canon Jaw containing di- 
vers conttitutions cf the popes not contained in the body of the 
canon law; allo certain contlitutions and ordinances of princes 
not contained in the body of the civil law. . 

To Extra'vacare [extra-vagare, L. extravaguer, F. fra- 
vagare, It.] to ramble up and duwn; alfo to talk idly or imper- 
tinently. 

To Extrava’sate [of extravaser, F. fravasar, It. of extra 
and vas, L. a vefiel] to get out of its proper veflels, as the blood 
and humours fometimes do. 

Extrava’saten [of extra and va/a, L. extravasé, F.) got 
cut of the proper veffels. 

Extravasa’tion [with Anatemi?s, &c.Ja getting out of its 
proper vellels, as the blood when by fome humours, and acci« 
dent they flow belides the veins and arteries, Z. 

Extreme (FP. efrems, It. and Sp. of extremus, L.} lat or 
utmolt ; allo exceeding, very great, 

An Exran’me (FP. efremo, lt. and Spr of extremum, L.] the 
utmolt bound of a thing, that which finifhes or terminates it; 
an excels. 

Exrreme Uraion Cin the Romifé church] one of the facsa- 
ments; a folermn anointing of a fick perion at the point of death. 

Extreme and mean Proportion [with Geometricans] is when 
a line is to divided, that the whole line is to the greater fegment 
as that fegment is to the other, 

Extremes (in Logick] are the two extreme terms of the 
conclution of a propolition, oz. the Predicate and the iubject. 

Exrre’Mexy [extresement, F.) very greatly, Ge. 

Exrae'mewess extremitas, L. extremity; alfo greatnefs, &72, 

Extre'mery [extremitas, E. extremité, F. efrestta, tt ex- 
fremidad, Sp.] the edge, hem, skirt, edge, brink or border of 
a things alfo necedlity, great difirels, mulerys alfo the utmok 
rigour; alio the worlt or loweft condition. 

To E’xraicate [extricare, L.) to difentagle or difengage; 
to deliver or rid out of. 

Exrrica’tion, a difentanglement, fe. L. 

Exvat'nsice [efrinjeco, It. and Sp. of extrixfecns, Lj 

Reravaneant that is on the outfide, outward, or frota 
Without. 

Pxtei’Nsecatry, outwardly. 

Extainsecatness [of exirixfecus, L.] the being on the 
ourfide. 

‘To Extau’er [extru@um, L.) to build or fet up. 

Exrru’cror, arailer, builder, €'r. Le 

Exrau'crion, a building or raifing up, L. 
Extu'nerance [extuderantia, L.] a relling or bunching 
out 

To Exrru'ne [extradere, L.] to thrutt or drive out, 

‘ Extu‘serarep [extuderatas, L.) {welling into knobs or 
nots. 

Extu'prrous [of ee and twder, Lea fwelling] {welling or 
bunching out. 

Extu skrousness [of extuderatas, L.] the felling or bunch- 
ing out in the body. 

Exrunera‘tion [in Surgery) a felling or rifing up in the 
flefhs allo the flarting out of a bone, L, 

E'xtuma (Old Records] the reliques of faints. 

Extumn’scence [of extuszejcere, L, to {well or rife up) a 
{welling or rifing up in the body. 

Exu'perance 2 [exaderaatia, L.] an over-flowing, over-» 

Rivttcseet bounding; a fuperabundance, great plenty. 

Exu’aeranrness [exderuntia, L.) an over-aboundiug, a 
perabundance, great plenty. 

Exu'seranv [exuderans, L.] overflowing, fuperabounding, 

Exv’ccous [exwecws, L.) without moiflure or juice. 

Exupa‘tion, a fweating out, Z. 

Exu’toeratin [exwlceratas, L.) grown to an ulcer, 

Exutcera’rion [with Surgeons) a folution of continuity, 
which proceeds from {ome gnawing matter, and in thole parts 
of oa aad that are foft, is attended with a lofs of their quan- 
tity, 

Re ucincvous [exudceratoriws, L.] that caufeth ulcers 

To Exv'’tr [exw/tare, L.) to leap and skip for joy; to re- 
joice exceedingly. 

Exutra'tion? [F, efultazione, It. of exwltatio, L.] a re 

Exu’trancy § joicing or triumphing. 

Exumpitica’rion, a itarting out of the navel, L, 

To Exu’npate [exundare, L.] to flow out of. 

Exuspa’tion, aflowing out of, an inundation, L. 

To Exu'xcuLate [exwagudatum, L.) to pull of the hoofs; 
alfo to cut off the wide part from rofe-leaves. 

Extxcutation a pulling off the hoofs L 

Exuperae.e [exuperabilis, L.) that may be got over, ex~ 
ceeded or furpailed. 

* Exu'raraates 
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Exv’prrasvexcas [of exuperabilis, L.} liablenefs, or pofi- 
bility of being overcome. 

Exu'rexant [exuperin, LJ exceeding. ; 

ep [ rxuperantia, Le ] excelling, preemi- 

XUPERA'TIONS never. 

To Exu'scttare [ex/u/istare, L.] to awake or raife ane up 
from fleep. 

Exuscira’rton, a railing up from flecp, L. 

Exu'stionx, a bursiag, £. 

Exu'vix, cloaths left off} the flough or old caft skin of a 
fnake; alfo the siin or hide of a bealts alto fpoils taken in war, 
Li Hence 

Exu'vim [with Nutwral Philofophers) Ggnify thofe hells and 
other fofliis, that are trequently found in the bowels of the earth, 
fuppofed to have been left there at the univerfal deluge  becaufe 
they are the real fpoils of once living creatures. 

Ey, 23 formerly written at the end of words is now more 
generally and better written with a fingle y. 

Eve [Eaz, Eage or Exh Sax. opt, Den. oga Su, H. G; 
cage, Dy. O, and L. G. dug, oei/, F. ecchio, It. ojo, Sp. ofbo. 
Port ecidur, L. all of Gucon, Goth.) the wonderful inftrument 
of organ of fight, accounted the feat of contempt and of the 
paffions of the foul. ; 

Pleafe the Eve and bsg the Purfe. 
F. Marchaedife gui plait of a demi vendue, vid. cheap. 
Che maker's Eve makes the horse far. 
L. Oculus magiftri faginat equum. Gr.‘O TE Serwore G¢- 
d¢ irrey itive, PF. Loci! da maitre engraiffe le cheval. 
The defign of this proverb is to intimate the benefit accruing to 
a man’s attending his own concerns; and is thereby an Admoni- 
tion at the fame time to us not to entruft in the hands of others 
what we are capable of performing our felves, or at leaft to have 
a watchful eye our-{elves over the management of chofe we do 
or are oblig’d to employ to at for us, 
One Ey e-mithels igs better than ten Hear-faps. | 

L. Plaris of oculatus teflis unui, quam auriti decem, Plaut. 
FP. un Temoin oculaire vaut miewx que dix qui parle par owi-dire. 
Relations of things are fo liable to be vary'd or enlarg'd upon 
by frequent repetition and conveyance from one to the other, 
that it is but common Prudence to be cautious how we give 
credit to what is related to us upon hear fay; or, at, leait, if 
we are inclin’d to believe it, and, for any reafon, to divulge 
it further, to declare to others, what grounds we have tor our 
belief and report, And that it is not upon our own know- 


ledge. 

i aihat the Ey fees nor, the ®rart rues not. 

And therefore it is good fometimes to wink or fhut one’s 
eye's; and not to pry too narrowly into trifling things, which 
may give us more uneafinefs than they are worth, elpecially if 
they are of fuch a nature that either there is no remedy againit 
them, or if there be, it isas bad or worfe than the dileaie- 
The Sp. fay: Lo que fos ojos xo ween, coracin no deffeas 

Two Eves fee better rhan one. 

K. Plus vident oculi guam cculus. ¥. all and tee 

To bave an Eye upon 1c watch) ome, 

To Eve (or look fix'd at) one. 

“To be wise im one's own Eyes (or conceit ) 

An Eve (or regard) mu? be bad to, &c. 

To bave a thing in one's Eye (or view) 

To open one's Eyes at &c. to dilcover. 

To fout one’s Exes (or wink) at, &c. : 

Before my Eves, in my prefence. 

Eve [with Arcbitedts] the middle of the fcroll of the Jomic 
capital, cut in the form, of alittle rofes alfo any round window 
made in a pediment, an Aftic, the reins of a vault, &¢ 

Eve (in Botany) that port of a plant where the bud puts 
forth; allio the bud itfelf. 

‘Eve [with Péyfcians] a hole or aperture. 

Eye eh Printers] is fometimes ufed for the thicknefs of 
the types or characters uled in Printing; or more ftridly the 

ving in refievo on the top or face of the letter. 

Eve ofa Bean (with Horsemen] a black fpeck or mark in the 
cavity of the corner-teeth of a horie, when he is about the age of 
ganda half, and remains till 7 or 8. ; 

An Exe wide open (Hieroglyphically) reprefented wifdom and 
juttice. 

: Eye [with Jeewellers] the luftre and brilliant of pearls and 
precious ltones more ufually call'd the water. 

Bulli Evs (in Affronomy) a Star of the fir magnitude in the 
conftellation Tawrws. 

Cat's Eye, aprecious flone, call'd allo Orw/us Solis or the 
{un's eye. 

Hare's Ex & [with Phyfcians) a difeafe arifing from the con- 
traétion of the upper eye-lid, which hinders it from covering its 
part of the eye. 

Goat's Ex & [with Oculifts] a white fpeck on the cornea, 

Bullock's Exe (drcbite?) alittle einer the cevering or 


roof, intended to illuminate a granary or the like, 
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To Ere-bite, [of eax ard bihtan, Sax.] to bewitch by 4 
Certain evil influence of the eye. 

Eye-seicut, an herb. ; 

Eys-zrow (eagan bnegh, Sat, Gugen-braun, G.) the up- 
per part of the ese-lid. 

Eys-prow (Archited.) the fame as lilt or filler. 

Eva of the Volute ( Arbite&) the centre of the volute, of 
that point where the Aedix or fpial. of which it is formed, com= 
mences, or elie it is the little circle in the middle of the volutes; 
Wherein are found the 13 centres for delcribing the circumvo- 
lutions thereof, | : 

EYs of an Anchor, a bole wherein the ring is put into the 


ank. 
_ Eve of the Strap (with Sailors) the compafs or ring which 
is left of the flrap-rope, to which any block or pulley is taltened. 

Eyess (with Fadomers) a young bawk newly taken out of 
the neit, and not yet able to prey for her felf. 

Exrar (aire, F.) (O/d Ree.) an eyrie, neft or brood of 
young birds. ; cae ; 

East (of pruerie, F.) the court of juflices itinerant or 
Erre § going their circuit. 

Eyre of the Fores, the court that was wont to be held 
there every 3 years, by the juttices of the forclt, journying up 
and down for that purpoie, . 

Ey'aiz, a brood or net; aplace where Hawks build and — 
hatch their young. . 

Ezs'eiec's Reed, ameafure of 6 cubits or 16 foor 11 inches; 

others fay, 1 Bngiisb foot at inches one third of an ingh, 


F 


F f, Roman, F, f, Utalick, £, f, Enedifb, are the 6th letters 

of their refpective alphabets. The Grecé: and Aeérews 
have no letter that anfwers exactly to letter Fs but thole 
that come the neareft to it, ate the , ¢, phi, Gr. and 5, phe, 
Hebrew. : 

F, f, ftill keeps it force, and when it is the lat letter of a 
word is always doubled, as flaff, iiff, miuff, 69%. 

F (in O/d Latin numbers] fignified go. ; 

PF with a dafh at top, fignihed 40000. = 

F [in Mujict Books} ts an abbreviation of the word farte, Ital. 

F [in Pdyfical Preyeriptiont] ttandd for fiat, i. c, let it be 
done. 

F [in Mufick) is one of the figned clefs or'keys placed at the 
beginning of one of the lines ofa piece of mufick. : 

Fa, one of the notes in muffick. ; ar 

F. S.A. (in Pbyfcal Prejcriptions} fands for fiat fecuxdum 
artem, L. i. ¢, let it be done according to art. 

» Fana’ceous [fadaceus, L.] of or belonging toa bean. 

Faza‘ria [with Botanifs} orpine or live-long, L, 

To Fa‘pun [dire des fables, F. fabulare, L. fabilen Dy. md 
G.) to tell ftories or fables. 

_Fasux (F, facia, It. Fabel, Di. and G. and Su. fabula, 
Sp. Port and L.] a tale, or feigned narration, defigned cither 
to inftruét or divert. : 

Fa‘ate [of an Epitk Poem) is the principal part or foul of it. 
The firtt thing a good poet ought to think on in forming a fa- 
ble, isthe infiruétion he would give by the moral, - This mo- 
ral is to be afterwards reduced into ation; and this a@ion, which. 
is prefented by the recital, mut be univerfal, imitated, feigned, 
and the allegory of a moral’truth, See aétion. ‘: 

Rational F ,. Bes, are relations of things fuppofed to have been 
faid and done by men, thooch really they were not, the fame az 
parables, fuch as that of Dives and Laxartts, &e, a 

Moral Fasves, are thofe wherein beatis are introduced as 
fpeakers cr aétorss alfo trees, &'¢. thefe are the fame as apo~’ 
logues. ‘ 

; “Mixt Fasves, are thofe which are compofed of both forts, 
rational and moral, wherein men and brutes are introduced con- 
verfing together. ar 

Fasre was with the heathens an allegorical deity, feign’d to 
be the daughter of flumber and the might, and the wife of Lying. 
She was reprefented richly drefs’d and her face cover'd with a 


mask. fe 
Fa'auen [/abu/ator, L.) an inventot or maker of fables. 
Fa‘sric [fabbrica, It. fabrica, Sp. and L J a building or a- 
ny thing that is framed, ; 
To Fa’nritcate [fabtricare, It, (fabricér, Sp. fabricare, L.} 
to build, to frame, to invent. = 
Fasrticx [fadrica, L.] a building, a fttu€ture or conftruftion 
of any thing; but particularly of building. ; 
» Fa’patcn Lends [in Lew) lands given for the rebuilding, re- 
pairing or maintaining of cathedrals or other churches, 
» Fasura‘tion, the moralizing of fables, L. = 
Fanutt‘nus, a deity, who, as the Romans imgaisied, 
ed over infants at their fir beginning to {peak mer 
4N Fasuro%1, 


prefid- 
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Fasuto'st pers ae Fr. fabulefa, Tt. and Sp. fabulofas, 

Fa’BuLous } fei , full of fables, 

Fanuzousty, in a fabulous manner. 

Fa’nut.ousnuss [fabelefitar, L.) fulnefs of fables, feignednels, 
falfenefs. 

Faca’‘pe, the outhde or fore-front of a great building, F. ° 

Face, (¥, faccia. It. faz, Sp. facies, L.] vifage, countenance, 
prefence, appearance, flew; fate of affairs, condition, &¢. L. 

fo fet a good Face on a bad Game, 

FP. faire bonne mine d mauvais jea, L.in re mala animo i bono 
utare, juvat. The beft way to overcome a misfortune or diffi- 
culty it to conceal it from every one, but thofe who we have 
jult reafon to believe have a capacity and inclination to contri- 
ent towards our relief. The world is but too apt to keep 
them down that it knows to be fo, and therefore prudence 
teaches us not to give fuch a handle, where neceflity don't o- 
blige us co it. 

_To Face, to look toward fuch a fide, or to turn to it; al- 
fo to line, asto face a pair of fleeves, Ge. alfo to look one 
in the face. : : 

Pace [in Architefure the fame as facade; alfo of facia or 
Safeia, L.Ja flat member, having but a {mall breadth, and a 
confiderable projecture, fuch are the bands of architraves, lar- 
miers, &c, 

Face of a Buffion [in Fortification) is the ftrait line com- 
prehended between the angle of the fhoulder and the flanked an- 

le, which is compos'd of the meeting of the two faces, and 
is the maft advanced part of a baftion towards the campaign. 

Face of a Place (in Fertification) is the front, that is com- 
prehended between the flanked angles of two neighbouring ba- 
ftions, compofed of a curtain, 2 flanks and 2 faces, The 
fame that is called the Temail/e of a place. 

Face prolongaed (in Fortification) is that part of the Line 
of Defence razant, which is betwixt the angle of the thoulder 
and the curtain; or the Line of Defence razant, diminifhed by 
the length of a face. ; 

Face of a Gun, is the fwperficies of the metal, at the ex- 
tremity-of the muzzle. 

Face [in Affro/ogy] the 3d part of a fign, each fide being 
fappoled to be divided into 4 faces; each confiiling of lo de- 
grees. 

To Face [in Military Affairs] is to turn the face and whole 
ier | according tothe word of command, m4 
0 Face (orcover) 4 Pair of Sleeves. 

Yo Face (or turn) @ Card. 

Before my Face, in my prefence. 

To Face one down, to outface. : 


Face of a Stone, is the furface or plane of a fone, which 


is to lie in the frone of the work, 

Fa'cevsss (of face, F. facies, L. and /efi) without a face. 
Face'r (with Jeswellers, &e.) alittle fide of a body of a 
diamond, @&¢. cut into a great number of angles. 

Face’tious [ faceticux, ¥. facets, lt. and Sp. of facetus, 

L.] witty, merry, pleafant, jovial, comical, ‘ 

AcETIOUSLY, pleafantly, merrily, &e. 

“Face Tiousness [ of facetiewx, f. facetus or facetia, Li) 

merry difcourfe or plealantnefs and wittinefs in words. 
Pacta’s [in Architefure] corruptly pronounced by work- 

men for fa/tie"s, the broad lifts or filets commonly made in ar- 

chitraves, and in the corners of pedeftals.. 

Fa’cts (in Botanick Writers] with the appearance or refem- 
ce, L. 

 Pa‘crs fin Botavick Writers] a face, Le 
Factgs Hippscratica (i. ¢. Hippocrates’s face] is when the 

noftrils are fharp, the eyes hollow, the temples low, the tips 

of the ears contraéted, the fore-head dry and wrinkled, and the 
complexion paleor livid, L, . ‘ 

* Faci’Le (F. It. and Sp. of facilis, L.J eafy to be done ; 

alfo. cafy of belief or addrefs. i 
To Faci’nirace [faciliser, F. facilitare, It. facilitar, Sp.] 

ol ep or vr Call ; ‘4 
“FacrLiry [ facilite, B facilita, It. facitiddd, Sp. facili 

tas, L,.) eafinefs, readinefs, courtefy, gentlenefs. PS 

“ Fact'Leness (facilitar, L.) calinels, readinefs to grant or 

do; alfo courtcoulnels, &'r. 

’ Paci’norous [facincrofvs, L.] villainous, wicked. 
Bacs‘wonouswess [of facinoro/us, L.) villany, wickedneG. 
F at (with Seames] a round of a cable quoiled up out of 

Pac § the fea. , # 

-Facr [ fait, F. fatto, It. of fadusm,L.] adtion or deed. 

- Facr [in Arithmet.] the produét. ' 
Facta armorum, feats of arms, julls or tournaments, L, 
Fa lab boc farione, om of fsiio, L.) a party, a com- 

pany or. men, a fect ; a cabal or party, for i 

tate to dilturb the publick repote, L, i geet 
Facrion [the thing] isthe withdrawing of a or number 

- per - bet aor body, cither of prsdi apicg ftate +} who 

bished goverament.” A al Me - 
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Pa'erious [fiPitux, F. faziofo, Ite fiPicfut,L.J given. 
or inclinable to taction, feditious. 

Facriousty, feditioufly. ae 

Facri’tious [ faice, F fattizio, of faditias, LJ artifi- 
cial, any thing made by art, in oppofition to the produét of 
nature } countericit. 

Fa’criousness [e/prit faPienx, P. of fud?izfus, L.J fadtions 
humour, inclinablencfs to be fadtious or feditious. 

Facti'tiovsness [/a qualité artificiel, F. of fufitius, LJ 
meyer ay 

Fa‘crok [ faeur, F. fattore, It. fatir,Sp.] one who is an 


8% 


_ agent for a merchant beyond fea, one that buys and fells goods © 


a3 a trultee for other perfons, 

Fa'crons [in Arithmetich] are both the numbers that are- 
given to be multiplied, which are {0 called, because they con- 
ititute or make the produét, 

Fa’crorace, provifion or commiflion-money, the wages al- 
lowed toa factor, #. ¢. fo mach forevery hundred pound value 
of the proceed of goods bought or fold by him. 

Fa‘crorsuip, the office or employment of a faétor. 

Fa’crory [ fadtorerie, F. fatoria, Sp.) a place where a ¢on- 
fiderable number of faétors refide for the conveniency of trade. 

Fac rorum [i. ¢ do all] one who manages all affairs in a 
family, 

Fac torus, athing to play withal; alfo a border which 
Printers ule to put a letter in. 

Factum [Arithmetick) the produ of two quantities multi- 
plied by each other, L. , 

Fa'crurs [ fafura, L.) the making or doing of a thing. 

a Sag are _ oa) a name given to certain {pots 
On the disk of the fun, that a brighter and more lucid 
than the reit of his body. oe 

Fa'cutence [ fiendentia, L.) brightnefs, clearnefs. 

Fa‘cutti = [a Saculté, FP. facuttas, L.| powers, abilities 
talents, virtnes. oe , 

Fa‘’cutty [facult?, F. faculta,¥t, faeuliad, Sp. Satultas, 
L,] the power or ability of performing any a¢tion; virtue, ta- 
lent; alfo aptnefs, readinefs. 

Animal Facuuty, is that whereby an animal perceives and 
moves ; or is that whereby the foul executes the oltices of imagi - 
nation, reafoning, fenfe and motion. 

Conrt of the Facuuries, a court under the archbifhop of 
Canterbury, for difpenfations. . 

_ Mater of the Facunties, the officer of the court of facul- 
ties. , 

Natural Facutry, is that by which the body is nourithed 
and increafed, or another engendred like it, and is dittinguith- 
ed into 3 parts; nutrition, growth and generation, 

Vital Facuuty, is that which prelerves life in the body, 
and performs the funétions of the pulle and re{piration, 

Facutty [in a Civil Sen/e} a privilege or {pecial power 
granted toa man, by favour, ludulgence or difpenfation, to do 
that which by the common law he cannot do, as to Marry with- 
out banes, ‘to eat flefh in Lent, &c. 

Facunty, a body of dottorsin any fcience 3 as the facul- 
ties of Divinity and Phyick, Humanity or Phile/opby and Furij= 


prudence. 


Pacu'sp [ facumdas, L.} eloquent. 
Facu’nptous [ facwndio/us, L.) full of eloquence. 

‘o Fappi#, to dandle, to make much of, to cherifh. 
Fiddle Fappvs, tritiling, trifles, perh. of fadowyes, PF. trifles, 
To Fave [prob. of fade, F. impotent, Hat, unfavoury, or 

of vadere, L, to go, f # to decay, or of badem, Dy. or as, 


Cafaubon will, ot Sgad'dfw, Gr.] to decay as a flower or co- 
Jour does, 

Fa'peress, not fading. 

To Faoce [of gepegan, Sax). to agree, to fucceed ; to fit 
or fuit with. 

Fa'pine [cf vadeni,L: or fe vadant, F.) decaying as a 
flower, lofing its colour, beauty, &c, perithing, lsagutthing. 

Fa’pom | \ psy Sax. vadem, Du. faem, or fadem, L. G-] 
amea(ure of 6 foot. See Fathom, 

To Favom [fademen, L.G.) to found the depth of water. 

To Fapom, to penetrate or difcover the intentions or defign 
of any one. 


Faby, feeming to fade; appearing faded, or decay'd in co- 


Far'cau Matter [in Medicine} the faces or great exere- 
ments of a man voided by’ ftool, L. 

Fr'ces, the grounds or fettlement of Ii 
law Y ont ¢ any liquor or metal; 

Faces [ with Chymifts ] the grofs fubltance, drees, fettle- 
mem or impurities which fettle after fermentation, or tai 
in after the purer, more volatile and fluid parts have been 
{eparated after diftillation, evaporation, decantation, €c, L. 
_ Fa'cutm, fimall dregs or flying lees ; alfo the duit that fink™ 
in the prefling of fome plants, as in Aram, Briony, &c. allo a 
fort of white powder made of certain green roots, wath'd and 
prepared, which, if beaten together with a litle water and 

ftrained, 
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rained, will fink to the bottom of the veilsl, and is to be af- 
terwards lightly dried. 

Jo Fao [with the Melgar] to beat. 

FaGONA f 
Mb Se - 
Fac End (of regan, Six, to join together] the latter end of 
cloth, &e. 

+ fie (Fagot, F. fixe, Port.) a bundle of Ricks or wood 
for fuel. 

’ Fa'oaor, a badge which in times of popery was worn on 
the fleeve of the upper gatments, by fuch perfons who had re- 
canted and abjured herely. ; 

Faccors [with Military Men] are ineficftive perfons, who 
receive no regular pay, nor do any regular duty; but are hired 
oceationally to appear at a mutter, and fill up the companics, and 
hide the real deficiences thereof. 

Faccor of feel, 120 pound weight, 

To Faccor a Perjen, is to bind him hand and foot. 

Facotri'No [in Majct Books} a fingle curtail, a mufical 
inftruament, fomewhat like a bafluon, Jta/, 

Faco'rro, a double or large bafs curtail, Jal. 

Facory’xuM [of guy and wupis, Gr.) a kind of 

Facorriticum§ grain, buck-wheat, 2. 

Faco’rren [of Fugot, F.) tied up in a bundle; alfo bound 
hand and foot. ' 

Fa'cus [with Botani/?s) the beech-tree. 

To Faicn? [feimdre, Fr. fngir, Sp. of fiagere, L-] to make 

To Frign§ a thew of, to pretend. 

To Fain [faillir, F. fallare or fallire It faltar, Sp. of fal- 
fer2, L. fagten Dw. feblen, G. feela Sx.) to do amifs, to come 
fhort of; alfo to difappoint; alfo to break as a tradefman. 

To Farvin the world, to break, to turn bankrupt. 

Fa ttine [of fuillent, F. faliens, L.) difappointing, fruftrat- 
ings alfo doing amifs, offending. 

Fat'Line of Record [in Law} is when the defendant having a 
diy to prove a matter by record, he fails or elle brings in fuc 
anone, which is no bar to the action. . 

Faruurs [in Freneb Heraldry) a term us'd to denote fome 
failure or fraétion in an ordnary as if it were broken or a iplinter 
taken from it. . 

Fatcune (Feel, Sv. Fehler, G_] an errour, a fault. 

Fain [pegen, Sax.Jearneft in defire. : 

Faint, cold weak, weary, flack. - 

Faint ®Oeart never won fair Ladp. 

This Proverb animates to Con/ancy and Refolwtion in any ho- 
nourable Undertakings having a more extenfive View than the 
Courting of a Mjfrejs Vt intimates the Jnjuricu/nesr of being 
foro fpirited and dejpairing, in that a Dejection of Mind will, in 
all Probability, fra/frate the Succefs: for that Dejpair is the Pa- 
rent of Ruins in that it difpirits a Man, and enfeebles or enervates 
his whole Forces Le Coward a’ aura belle amie, fay th: French, 
And indeed a dow spirited Perfon, who is tertifed with Dijap- 
pointments and Dificalties, isas unfit for Arms as Amours; nay, 
Civil Affairs too. But Courage, on the -other Hand, makes 
Diffcasties, which to appeatance at fick teem wa/armountable, 
Rive way; for dudentes Fortuna juvat, as fay the Romans; when 
e-comtra, Aare it yer abumsrtig avspes eroTe Tpowesw spH- 
arta, fay the Greeks. 

To Faint. [prob, of faner, F. to caufe to decay] to grow 
fow-fpirited, to fwoon. 

Faint Aéion [in Lacy) is fuch an ane, as that though the, 
words of the writ are true, yet for certain caules, there is no 
title to recover thereby; whereas in a talfe action the words of 
the writ are {alie. , : 

Fa‘tnt-nea‘a rep [of famer or vain, F. of vanss, L, and 
heont, Sax.] void of courage, cowardly. 

FaINT-HEA‘'RTEDEESS,. Want of courage, cowardlinels. 

Fatxtiy, coldly, negligently, &c. 

Fa‘tntness, weaknels, lowneis or finking of the animal {pi- 
rits; feeblenels; (/poten of co/ours) not deep or ttrong, 

Fainr-vi'ston [in Opricks] is when 4 few rays make up one 
pencil; and though this may be dillinct, yet it is oblcure and 
dark, at leaft not fo bright and flrang, as if a great number of. 
rays met together. 

Faints [with dijfilers] are all that runs after the proof is 
fallen off, where the proportion of water is much greater than 
of the totally inflammable {pirit. 

Fate (pegen, Sax.) clear-skinned; alfo fair as water clear 
beautiful; alfo upright, honelt, jult in dealing. 

Farr Words will not make the Pot botl. or 
Fatr Cords butter no Parfhips. 
V. Fair Words will not fill the Beruy fee under deity. 
Fair and fofrlp gues far. 

F+ Pas 2 pas on va bien fein. {Step by flep, or by degrees 
goes far, or holds out longeft ) The Jtalizns lays ebi ve piana 
va fano, (He that goes fotily goes fately.) We fay likewile, 
Soft fire makes frveet malt. The L. fay 3 far cits, f fat bene, and 
fo the F. ce qui eff bien fait of toujours ajsé tit fait. (That 
which is well done is always foon enough done) The L, fay, 


in Anatersy] a conglomerated gland, called alfo Thy-, 


FA 


Selina fenti, "The Sp. as the F. fifa pife van’ a lixos; 
They explain one ancther. 

A Fair [foire; F. feria, L. fera It. holidays ont which firs 
Were ufually kept, er of forum, L. a market) an annaal of general 
market for a city or town. 

To come a Dap after the Farr. 

L. Pe? felum venire. Gre Karivi vis apie xe. Fe 

wenir apres fa éte. It, wenire alfo Jfeorcie delia jure. Generally 


_ Spoken ro thole who come tog late to partake of a thing thev had 


in view; or to thole who {peak of a thing when it is 

Fairty, honettly clearly, juttly. a: 

Pat‘'ninc [ot ane foire, F.) a gift or prefent bought at a 
fair or annual marker. 

Fa‘irtes [fome derive the name of penhrh, Sex: a fpirie, 
others from Fie or Phér, F. a terrible bar ey Stinner + de 
Sax. to go or gid abouts and Micthee from Datrliré, Dw. ter- 
rible but ¢ajaudom of bnpes Gr. fawns} a kind of Genii or imagis 
nary deities, a fort of lute diminutive elves or fpirits in human 
fhape, fabled to haunt houles in companies, to ae and revel 
in the night-time; and according to the tales of old women 
in olf time, play 1000 freakith pranks; fome fuppole them to 
be an intermediate kind of beings, neither gods nor angels, nor 
men nor devils, They are of oriental extraction, and the noti« 
on of them feems to have been firlt introduced by the Perfiags 
and Arabt, whofe hiltory and religion abounds with tales of fare 
rics and dragons. The Pergans call them Periz and the Arads 
Ginn; who fappofe them to inhabit a peculiar country, which 
sar call SS and we Furry-Land, 

atry Circe? an appearance pretty frequently feen in t 

Fatry Ring § fields, &¢. being a Lind of Pana, hele 
by the vulgar to be traced by fairies in their dances, ‘There 
are 2 jorts of thefe rings or circles; one of them js about 7 
or 8 yards in diameter, being a round bare path about a fout in 
breadth, having green grals in the middles the other is of dif. 
ferent fizes, being encompafled with a circumference of grals 
mutch frefhier and greener than that in the middle. ? 
_ Phe philofophers fuppoled thele rings to be imade by lightens 
ing, and this opinion icems to be confirmed, in that they are 
moft frequeotly found after ttorms, and the colour and britdes 
ou the gritty Pr is a further confirmation. 

¢ fecoad kind of circle they fappofe to arile original 
the frit, in that che grafs that had beans burnt up brigicen: 
ufually grows more plentifully atterwards; fome auchors fay, 
that thele fairy rings are formed by ants; thefe in!edts being fomes 
times found travelling in troops therein. 

Fa’iasess [of Fagenneyye, Six] beautifulnefy dearnefs of 
complexion, in oppolition to [warthine(s. 

Fa'taness, jultnels, equity in dealing. 

FAIR-PLEADING, a Writ upon the itatute of Marlboreugh, 
whereby it is provided, that no fines fhall be taken of any man 
for not pleading fairly, or to the purpcle, 

Fairy Spardsy an appearance often feen on clothes in the 
night, fhell-fre. ~ ; 

Fatt, a fact, deed or a€tion, F, 

Fair [in Common Law) a deed or writing fealed and deliver- 
ed, to teltife and prove the agreement of the parties, whole deed 
: is, 2") confilts of 3 principal points, writing, icaling and de- 
ivery, F, 

Farru (fides, L. foy, F. fede, Tt? Sp. and Port) belief, an 
aflent of the mind to fuch matters, the realicy of which depends 
upon tellimony. 

Fairn [in Sewlpture, Painting, &c.) is reprefented as a wo- 
man- clad im white rayment, -holding a cup of gold. ; 
. Chrifian Fatru. has been represented by a damfel clad in 
white, holding in her right handa crofs, and a book, upon which 
aed ¢yes ieem'd carneltly fix'd, holding her left hand towards 

er car. 

Fair (with Pdileopbers) is that affent we give to a propo- 
fition advanced by another, the truth of which propoficion we 
don't immediately perceive, from our own reafon or ex; crience, 
but believe it difcovered and known by the other; or faith isa 
judgment or aflent of the mind, the motive whercof is not any 
intrinfick evidence, but the authority or tellimony of fome other 
perfon, who reveals or relates it. 

. Human Fatru (with ALradi?s) is an affent,to what is credi- 
ble merely vpon the tellimuny of men, 

Cérijtian Fait, may be reduced to this one article, a be- 
lieving in God, in the unity of whole effence there is a uinity 


- of perions. 


Divine Fartn [according to the Téeslegi/?s) is an affent to 

fomething, as credible upon the teltimony of God. 

Inplicit Parry, is that whereby we give our afient to a 
propofition, advanced by another, of whofe knowledge and ve- 
racity we have no certain and evident reafon or proof, this is 
called a blind faith, 

Scientifical Fattu? [is that by which we give our affent 
~ Seeing Farru § toa prorofition, advanced by one who 
can neither deceive or be deceived. ; 

Ecclefiaftical- 
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EcclefGaftical Fattu. the affent that orthodox perfons give 
26 certain events, decided by the church, and propofed to be 
believed of all. Le 

Confeffion of Fart, a Creed or Formula, containing all 
thofe articles, the belicf whereof is accounted neceilary to fal- 
vation. 

Far'rurut (of Feithand full, fidelle, F. fedele,\t. fel, 
Sp. ard Port, fdelis, L.] honelt, fincere, truity. 

Fattderutty, honeilly, fincerely; traftily. . 

Fa‘truruthess [ "fdelitas, L delité, F.] truflinefs, finces 
rity, honefty. 

A'ITHFULNESS [in God] is a communicable attribute, and 
means an exact correipondence between his word and his mind, 
and of confequence between his word and the truth and reality 
of things; elpecially in regard to any promifes he has made, in 
which there, is an obligation of jultice added to bis word. 

Fa‘itntess, unbelieving, incredalous ; alfo not to be truft- 
ed. infincere. 

Fa‘ituvesness, unbelievingnefs ; alfo apa f ; 

The Fatrurun [with Divines) believers endued with faving 
faith. 

Fakins afort of dervices or Mabometan religious men. 
Faquirs § who travel the country, and live on alms. 

Montieur Herée/ot reckons 20 hundred thoufand Fatirs iu the 
Indits, 800000 of them being Mabometan ones, and 1200000 
idolatrous ones : They travel fometimes fingly and fometimes in 
companies, When they travel in companies they have a fuperior 
who is diftinguifled by his habie. : 

Each Fakir carriesa horn, which he blows when he arrives at 
any place, and when he departs from it: and alfo a fcraper or- 
trowel to fcrape the earth in the place where he fits or lies down 
When they go in companies, the alms they get is equally diftri- 
buted among them, and what remains at night they give to the 
poor, never referving any thing for the morrow. 

There are feveral {fecies of thems but the moft remarkable 
of them aré the penitents. ro, 

The penitent Fudirs make a fhew of great mortification or 
penance, which confils in very odd obfervances, as % gr. fome 
remain for feveral years night and day in feveral uneafy poftures - 
Some keep their arms lift upto Heaven fo long, that they can- 
not let them down if they would; Some never fitting or lying 
down to fleep, but bear themfelves up by a rope, hung dowa 
for that purpofe : Others roll themfelves naked on thorns : Some 
bury themfelves in a ditch or pit for 10 days, without eating or 
drinking s others lay fire on the fcarf of their head, till t 
have burnt it to the bone ; fome retire to mofques, and live on 
alms, devoting thamélves to the ftudy of the law, and reading 


the alcoran. 
Fane? [Sea Term] one circle or roll of a cable or rope 
Fack§ quoiled wp round. 
Fata’xcosts [ with Oru/ifs ] a certain difeafe about the 


[Old Rec.] a feep bank, hill or Shore by the 
Fara‘zia § fea-fide. 

Fatca’pe [in Hor, gn stg a horfe is faid to make faleades, 
when he throws him(elf upon his haunches two or three times, 
as in very quick corvets, which is done in forming a ftop, and 
half ftop; fothata falcade is the aétion of the haunches and of 
the legs, which bend very low, az in corvets, when a flop or 
half ftop is made. 

Fa’tcatep [ falcatus, L.] hooked, crooked, bowed or bend- 
ed like a hook, : the moon is faid to be falcated when in the 
firft or laft quarter. ; : 

FaLca’T1on, 2 mowing or cutting with a bill or hook, Z. 

Fatcatu’ra [O/d Ret.) one day's mowing performed by 
an inferior tenant, as a cultomary fervice due to his lord. 

Fa‘icuion [fauchon, Fr.] a kind of fhort fword, turning 
up fomething like an hook. 

Fa’tcon [fawcon,P. faleone, It. balcon, Sp. falcam, Port. 
falco, L. falc, G, gtaxev, Gr. all of falneto, Ce/t,] a large 
fort of hawk ; alfo a piece of ordnance. 

Faxcon gentle, akind of hawk fo called from its gentle dif- 

fition. 

PR a'Lcom {in Gannery] a {mall piece of cannon, whofe dia- 
meter at the bore is 2 inches anda quarter, is in length 6 foot, 
and in weight 400 pound. Its charge of powder is 2 pound 
and a quarter, the ball 2 inches and 1-8th diameter, and in weight 
i pound § ounces, and its point blank-fhot go paces. 

Fa’cooner [ falconarias, L.) one who looks after and ma- 
nages hawks. 

FaLconz'tre (with Gunsers) is a {mall gun, about two 
— diameter at the bore. 7 - of falee, Li] th 

a’Looxry [ fauconnerie, F. ‘alconarius of falco, L.) the 
a re dey training and fede! of hawks, and me is 
rey, 
aoa (oi Res) a fheep fold. 
a‘LDAGE [ faldaci : . 
wp Solde for Saldagium, Lat. Barb.] the privilege of fetting 


theep j . Bi 
manvring of rag any field within the manour, for the better 


eyes. 
raaa’ina 
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 Fabpre, acompofition paid anciently by tenants for this 
privilege. 

idee a fort of = ee 4 

a’tpispory [of paloa, an e, an p, Sex. a place 
the throne or feat & tle bithop within the A bas = & place} 

Fa‘tpstroot, a kind of {lool placed at the fouth fide of the 
altar, at which the kings of Emg/and kneel at their coronation, 

FaLera,a certain difeafe in hawks, 

Fatu (with Ajfrofogers] an effential debility in a pliner, 
when it is oppofite to the place of its exaltation, 

Faxu (val, Dw. fall, G. falv, Daa. and Sv.) a falling; a. 
defcent downwards, ryin; alto fin. 

Fat of the Leaf, Autumn. 

To Faut, Jrr. V. [ pesllan, Sux. allen, Dw. fallen, G. 
falor, Dan. falla, Sv} to tumble down, to defcend downwards. 

‘Oo Fax, toabate or decreafe, to become cheaper, alfo 19 
come, happen or fall out to one. 

To Fauu im (or to agree) with one. 

Ske is Fauwen to Pieces, that is, the is delivered of a childd 

Fev (Irr. Iperf) [ypeo!, Sax.) did fall. 

Faty, Fatuw or Farven (irr. Parte P.] am or have 
faln, &e, 
$f a Wan once ract, all willtrrad on him. 

The Fr. fays Quand £ Arbre eff &@ Terre, tout fe Mewée 
court aux Branches, (When the Tree is fallen, every one wil 
have a fhare of the Branches.) The It, Al Caaeebe iavecebia, oa 
Folpe gli piftia adofo. v. To put a good Face ca a bad Game, un- 
der Faces, 

To Far flort, to be fruftrated. 

Fate (with Suifors) is that part of a rope of a tackle, 
which is haled upon. 7 

Pauw [with Sdipwright:] a thip is faid to have a fall or feve- 
ral falls, when one part of the deck is raifed higher, or fome 
parts have rifings more than others. 

ToFary off [Se2 Term) is when a hhip under {oi', keeps not 
fo near the wind as the fhould do, they fay, joe fulls off. 

_ Faun mot off (Sea Phrafé] a word of command from him 
that cons the fhip, and fignifiesas much as tecp the jbip sear 
the wind. 

Land Faun [Sea Term) as @ geod Landfall, is when a fhip 
_— or fees the land fhe expected, or according to her sec- 

oning. ; 
PatracrLoqyant [of fallaciloguentia, L.] {pecking deceit~ 
uly. : 

Fatza’cious [ fullace, It. fallax, L.) deceitful. 

Fatca‘ctousty, deceitfally. 

Fatta‘clouswass [/allacia, L.} deceitluloe's; deceiving 
quality, &r. : 

Fa’tracy [ falicia, Sp. fallacia, It. and L.] deceit, craft, 
a deception or falfe appearance. 

Fatiacy {with Legicians) a propofition framed with an ia- 
tention to deceive, and otherwife termed a Sephifrs. 

Fa'tusmer [ fallibile, Ite falible, Sp. of faliibils, L.J] that 
may fail or err. - = 

Fatiisi'tity 3 [of faltidilis, L.] liablenefs to fail of 

Fa‘Lurareness ¢ err. 

Faturine Evil [in Horfes] a dikemper. 

Fatuing Sicknefi, See Epilepsy. ~ 

Fatin or Fatien, o To Fail, 

Fatvo’ptan Tubes [Anatomy] two duéts arifing fiom the 
womb, oncon each fide of the fundus thereof, and then extend- 
ed to the ovaries; having a confiderable hare in the affair of 
conception ;' fo named from Fullspius, their firlt difcoverer. 

Farrow [ralepe, Sex. fehl. G.] of a palith red colour, like 
thar of a burnt brick, adeer-colour. 

A Fatrow Field, [of pealza, Sax. an harrow] a ficld that 
has laid long untilled. 

To Fatrow (of pealgian, Sex. to harrow] to prepare land 
for ploughing, é¢. long before itis plough'd for fowing. 

FaLiow Smiter, a bird, 

FaLmorum (folcmore, Sax.] either the ccunty 

Fa’tCuEsMoTUM court or fheriffs turn; alfo a general 


See = people, to confult about and order fate affsira 


Fav, ©. To Fall. 

Pause (faux, F. fal/o, It. Sp. and Port. of fis, L. 
balfth, Du. faltth, G. fale, Sex. falsk, Dan. and Sz) une 
true, counterfeit, forged; alfo treacherous, &'¢, unfaithfui. 

Pause Alaram (with Military Mer] is Sometimes occafioned 
by a fearful or negligent centinel, and jometimes delignediy, to 
try the readinefs of the guards, : 

Pause Arms (in Heraldry) are thofe wherein the fandimen- 
tal rules of the art are not obferved, as if metal be put on me- 
tal, and colour upon colour. 

Fase Attack [inthe Art of War) a feigned attack, defizned 
to caufe the enemy to draw all their forces to one fide, in order 
to favour them in making a real attack upon the other. 

Fatss Bray [in Fortif.) a {mall mount of earth 4 fathom 
wide, erefted onalevel round the foot of the rampart on that 


fis 
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fid- towards the ficld, bordered wich a parapet to defend the 


moat. 
Fause C/sim {in Lax) is when a mtan claims more than his 


ue. 

Fass Conception, a lump of thapelefs feth, &c. bred in the 
womb, 

Facse Flower (in Botany) a flower which does not to 

roduce any fruit, as thole of the oazel, mulberry, eseallo a 
baer thar does not rife &omt any embryo, or that docs not knit 
as thofe of the melon, cucumber, &c. 

Fausz Diamond, one that is counterfeited with glafe, 

Facss Imprifonment, a trefpals by imprifoning a man-with- 
out lawtul caufe; alfo the mame of a writ brought upon the 
commifiion of fuch a trefpals. 

Fauss Keel [with Soipwrights) a fecond keel, fometimes put 
under the firft to make it deeper, when the fhip rolls too much 
by reafon of the thallownefs of her keel. 

Fause Mufler [in Military Affairs) is when in the review 
of a troop of horie or company of foot, fach men pafs who 
are not aétuaily lifted among the foldiers. 

Fase Quarter (with Farriers] a rift or crack in the hoof of 
a horfe, which is an unfound quarter, feeming as if it were a 
piece putin, and not all intire. 

Pause Reof (with Carpenters] is that part of a hoafe which 
is between the upper rooms and the covering. 

Fatse Stem fed a Séip) is when the ftem being too fiat, 
another is fait to it, which makes her bear more ail, and rid 


more way. 

Glen Faust [Cicil Lew] a fraudulent fubordination or 
concealment, with defign to darken or hide the truth, and make 
the things appear otherwile than are, L 

Fausiri’aste. that may be falfified. 

Fausirica’tion [ falfificazione, It. of falfificatio, L.) a 
making falfe or connterfeiting, a forging s a not flanding to one's 


To Fa'tstry [ faléfer, F. falfificar, Sp. falfificare, It. and 
L.] to forge or counterteit; to break one's word, 

To Faustry [in Law] is to prove a thing to be falfe. 

To Faustry @ Téruf [with Feacers) is to make a feigned 


he 
MP a‘Lsanoop (in Erbicks ] am at of the underitanding, 
reprefenting a thing otherwife than it is as to its accidents; a falie 
judgment of any thing. : 
Fausenoon [ faljitas, L. fauferk,'F. and the Engiifb term 
Hood. falskhed, Dax. falipeet, Sv. balfchhapt, Dx. faltth- 
beet, G. and L. G. falfthyeit, H. G.] fallity s falienets 5 falte 


quality. 
Faus’ric 2 [ falfficws, L.) making fale, falfifying, deal 
Fausti'rick§ ing fillely, &r. 


Fa'usirying L pst fren, L. falffeant, F.] rendring or 
proving alle, adulterating} counterfeiting. = 

Fats: Loquence [faljiloguentia, L.] deceitful fpeech. 

Fa’tsimony [fa/fimonia, L } falfity, falfenefs. 

Fa‘tsiry Gis, L. ‘aujeté, F. Salfita, Ie. Sal dad, 

Fauiunng p-] falichood, untruenels; counterfeitnels, &e. 

Fa’tso Fudicio, a writ which lies for falle judgment given 
in the county, ha court-baron, or others that are no court 
of record. L, 

Fa.so retorno Brevizm, a writ which lies againi the theriff 
for making falfe returns of writs, L. 

To Fa'ttee [ faltar, Sp. to failor be wanting, folteren, 
Du. to torture or wra.«) to ftammer in one's {peech; to ftum- 
ble; to fail in onc’s defign ; to defilt, or not to proceed in a 
bufinefs with refolution. 

Fa’ttertne [of foltren, Dv.} fumbling in going; ftam- 
mering in {peech 5 flackening or failing in the performance of 
any thing. 

Pate [with Anatemi2s] one of the proceffes made by dou- 
bling the membrane of the skull, called Dwra Mater, which 
divides the brain into right and left parts, and feparates it from 
the Cerebellum. Itis fo call’d from its refemblance to a fickle or 
reaping hook, L. 

To Fa'mpce (famber, Dax ) to falter or flammer in the 
fj h. 

Pama er'pe [of fama and cedo, L. to kill] a flanderer, 

Fame (fama, It. Sp. Port. and L.) report, relation ; re- 
nown, glory, reputation. Mora/i/ts fay Fame is to be purlued 
as far as it redounds from worthy actions, that are agreeable to 
reafon and promoting the good of human fociety, as it opens 
a wider field to fuch generous undertakings. 

common Fama's feldom to blame. 

Towhich anfwers : Jt muff be true what every Man fays. or 
No Smoke without some Fire, ‘That is, a general report is {el- 
dom without fome grounds, L. Ruror putlicus non omnino 
Srufira of. The L, fay likewile, Flamma Fumo eff proxima. 

Fame [in Painting, &c.] is reprefented in the figure of a 
lady or angel art. a trumpet, clothed in a thin and light 
garment, embroidered with eyes and ears, 

The ancients reprelented 4 goed Fama in their painting and 
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feulptore, by Mercary holding Pegafur by the bridles capering, 
as if ready to fly away. 
‘Better a good Fame than a good Fare. 
That is, Reputation is preferable to Beauty. According fo 
another Proverb, 
Grace will aft, Favour will blaff. 

« The one is perpetual, but the other decays vilibly every day, 
Famecico’ss [ famelico/vs, L.] often or very hungry, 
Fa'mes Caninus (with Phyicians) a canine appetice, of et 

treme hunger. 
Fami'cerovus ( famiger, L.} carrying news, tales, tr. 
Fami'ciar [ familier, F. famighare, Its familiar, Sp. of 

Samiliaris, L.} intimately acquainted with, free, common ct 

ufual ; alfo plain, ealy or natural. 

A FaMi‘'ctar C bemilier, F. Familiar, Sp} an intimate ac- 
quaintance; alfoa Demon, Spirit or Devil, fuppofed to at- 
upon forcerers, witches, &r. to execute their commands 
Famtitia‘atty 2 [ ag a L. familiarité. F. fami- 
Fami‘ciarness § giiaritd, It. familiaridad, Sp.) farmiliat 
difpofition ; familiar way og triendfhips intimate ‘correfpon- 


foo much Famittarity breeds Seotenet, 

PF. Familiorité engendre Mepris. Ut La troppa Fnmigliarita 
genera Dijprezzo. Being too familiar renders us open, and of- 
ten lead us unwarily to the difcovery of fecretsy which upon eve- 
ty interruption of Friendfhip, are lizble to be turn'd to out 
difadvantage. The fureft rule is not to putit in the power of 
the moft intimate friend to do us an ill turm. But of al] Fami- 
liarity, that with our fervants or inferiours, lays open to the 
greatelt contempt. Betray your fecret to your fervant, and he 
becomes your malter ; to yourinferiour, and it is great odds but 
he betrays it our of vanity, 

FaMi'Liaaizine [otf 

Famriiarcy [ familiarement, 
familiar manner. 

To Fami‘'ciarizn one’s felf [ fe familiarifer, F.] to make 
one’s felf familiar with. 

Famivi‘sticat, of or pertaining to the. Set called Farni- 


its. . 

Fa’micists [of familie, L. familie, F.} a {ett call’ The 
Family of Leve. 

Fa'mity f famille, F. famiglia, Wt. familia, Sp. Port. and 
..] a particular corporation, confitling of a husiand, wile, 
children and fervants; a houfehold; aHo a houle, ftock of 
kindred, lineage, or parentage. 

Famity ef Love, afect that {prung up about the year 15$0, 
whofe chief tenet was, that Chrilt was already come in his glos 
Try to judge the world. 

Famity [Old Records} a hide of plough’d land. 

Famiry of Cwrver (Algebra) a congeries of feveral curves 
of different orders or kinds, all which ate defin'd by the fame 
indeterminate equation, but in a different manner, according to 
their different orders, 

Fa'mine (fames, L. whence famine, F. fame, It.] a genes 
ral (carcity of corn, and other food or provifions. 

To Fa’misn [ affamer, F. affamare,\t. famefcere, L.} ta 
ftarve or caufe to be ttarved, to perith with hunger. 

Fa'mtsumMent [ famine, P. fames, L.) famine, a being hun« 


ger-ilarved. 
ey renowned. 


familiarifer, F } making familia 
F. familiariter, LU.) after a 


Famo'se { famefus, L.} 

Famu'sity ( famefitas,L.) famoutnels. renown. 

Fa'mous [ frmexx, F. famo/d, It. Sp. and Port. famofus, LJ 
renowned, cclebrated by fame or common report. 

Famousty, renownedly. 

_ Fa'mouswass [ famoites, L.} renownednels, great reputas 
tion, 

A Fan [vannus, L. evantail, F. ventaglio, It. apanilir, Spe 
Fan, Sax.) an inftrument to fift corn, &r. alfo a woman's uteniil 
for railing wind, and for cooling herielf. 

To Fan  mgperd- F. vannare, L.) to winnow corn; alfo ta 
cool with a fan, as women, &¢. do. 

Fana’ticat [ fanatigue, F. fanatico, Sp. fanaticws, L.) fae 
natick 5 allo after the manner of fanaticks, 

Fana’ticns [fanatiques, F. fanaticos, Sp. fanatici, L.} wild, 
extravagant, vilionary, enthufaltical pretenders to in{piration. 

ee [ fanaticus, L.} infpired, poflefied, trantick , 
oan ; 

Fana‘tictsm, pretended infpiration; the opinions or tenets 
of fanaticks, 

Fa eeree [Old Records} the fawning time of deer, or fence 
month, 

Fa'ncirun [ fanta/que. F. Santoftico, Te. phanta/ticus, L. 
of garrasxds, Gr.] imaginary, conceited. 

Pawcirunty, imaginarily, capricioufly. 

Fa'ncirutness [of fantafe,P. phantafa, L, agia, 
Gr. the fancy] 2ptnels to be fanciful or imaginative without fuf- 
ficient ground or realon, capricioufnefs, 

Fa‘ney [ fastaja, It. phastafe, L, of garracia, Gr. /4a. 

4 Q safit, F. 
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tafte, F.] the imagination, notion, foolith conceit, whim, pléa- 
ure, 

Fancy was reprefented by the ancients, in feulpture and 
ainting, by a woman in a robe of changeable colours, ina pen- 
ve polture, ort her head a crown compos'd of divers little 1ma- 

ges, With wings. 
Fancy furpaffes Srauty. 

‘The power of imagination is fo great, and we fee fo many 
unaccountable inftances of it, in other things, as well as in judg- 
ing of the fair Sex, that it is become a {aying, 

Faxcy will &ul or cure. 

To Fancy, to think; to like a thing. 

Fane [{ pana, Sax. fahne,G. faan, Sv.) a weather-cock 
which turns about as the wind changes, and fhews from what 
quarter it blows. 

Fano [of pengen, Sax: to falten upon] a large exerted tooth, 
like that of a boar’s tufh. 


To Fane [pangan, Sax, bangen, Du. fangen,G. fahan, 


Goth ] to take orcatch.” : : 
Fa'ncrep, as mec fangled (probably of evangelia, of tuay- 
samt, Gr. golpels, g. d new gofpels} novel, upftart, 7c. 
Fa’ncues [prob. g. d. evangelia,L. golpels, Henjb. 9. de 

new gofpels}] new whimfies, devices, &¢ ie 

Fa'xcor, a quantity of wares; as raw filk, &e. containing 
from one to two hundred weight 3 quarters. 

Fa‘’nrox, a banner borne by a foldier of each brigade of 
horfe or foot, at the head of the baggage, Stal. ae. 

Fanna't102 [Forg? Law) a fawning, calving or bringing 

Faona’t10§ forth young, as does or hinds do. 

Fa'xsew [/anon, F.) a fort vf ornament like a fcarf, worn 
about the left arm of a ma(s-prielt, when he officiates. 

Fanta’sta [in Mu/. Books) a kind of air in which the com- 

fer is not tied up to fuch frict rules, as in molt other airs, 

Ee is allow'd all the freedom of fancy and invention, that can 

reafonably bedelired. Jtal, ; 

Fa’xtas [pbantafma, L. gavtacua, Gr. fantime, F. fan- 
afma, It. and Sp.) a vain apparition, a {pirits; an hobgoblin,S¢. 
alio an idle conceit. 

Panta’sticat? [fantaftique, F. fantaftice, It. and Sp. of 

Faxta‘sTick é phantajiicus, L. of Gr.) conceited, bu- 
mourfome, whimfical. ‘ 

Faxtasticatiy, whimfically. = 

FaNTasTicatnuss [Sumer fantafyue, F. mores phantafici 
L,] fantaltical, fanciful or whimfical humour or difpofition. 

epee Sears Colsurs. See Emphatical Colours, 

Fa'ntasy [ fantajie,P. fantajia, \t. Sp. and Port. phanta- 
(fia, Le of gzvtasia, Gr. ] imagination, humour, crotchet, 
maggot, Whim, h . 

Fa’ntome (fantime, F. v. Fantafm. gavrague, Gr.) an 
hobgoblin, a Ipright, a fpettre ; alfo a chimera, an idle conceit, 
a vain apparition which we imagine we Jee, tho’ it exills no 
where but in our diiturbed imagination. 

FanroMe Corn, lank or light corn. 

Faona'tio [of faonner, F.) the fame as Fannatio. 

Favesmo’ (with Logictans] is the fourth imperfect mood of 
the firft figure of a categorical fyllogiim, in which the firlt 
propofition is an univerfal affirmative, the fecond an univerlal 
negative, and thethird a particular negative. = 
_ Fa‘'quirs, certain counterfeit devoto's or hermits in the Ea/?- 
Indies, who voluntarily undergo molt fevere and almoft incredi- 
ble penances. ' 

Far freon, Sax. verre, Dz. fehr, O. G, fern, H. G.] di- 
ftant; allo exceeding. ; 

Far fetch’ and dear ig good for Ladirg. 

The F. fay; Vache de Loin, a Lait affez. (A far-tetch'd Cow 
never wants Milk.) L. Magis ea juvant gua pluris emuntur. 
Witnefs Tea, Coffee, &¢. which, if they were the product of 
our own country, would probably be little regarded. 

A Fa’rasxoMan [of finan, Sax. to travel and man] a mer- 
chant ftranger, to whom, according to the pratick of Scotland, 
juftice ought to be done with all expedition, that his bulinets 
and journey be not hindered. 

-Farantey, handfome, N. C, 

Fa‘ace [F. Farfa, It and Sp.) a mock comedy or droll. 
Farce dctcends to Grimace and Baffoenry of the molt ordinary 
fort, and being wholly compofed of ridicule and the like, never 
exceeds her {tint of 3 aétss whereas comedy and tragedy con- 
tain 5. For comedy being generally expreis'd in a common and 
fleeting manner, is allowed 2500 lines, 7. ¢. 500 to each at; 
and tragedy, becaufe of its heroicks, is aliow'd 2000 lines. ‘The 
difference betwren Furce and Comedy is, that Farce dilaliows of 
all laws, or rather fets them afide upon occasions, the end of it 
being only to pleafe and make merry, and iticks at nothing that 
may contribute thereto, however wild and extravagant ; wheres 
as Comedy keeps to nature and probability, and in order to that 
is confined to certain laws, unities, &'¢. prefcribed by the an- 
cient criticks. 

To Farce ( farcir, F. farcire. L.} to Ruff or cram. 
Fa'ncns [in Crokery, fignity force-meat, Fr. ] meat, {pice, 
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herbs, Ge. chopped fmall for ftuffing either fiefh, fuw! or fh, 


FarciMina'cts Tuaica [with Aeatomifs) a coat pertaining 
to a child in the womb, which receives the urine from the blad- 

ri fo named, becaufe in many bealts it is in the fhape of a 
gut-pudding ; but in fome orhers, as well as in men, it is 
round. 

Fa‘rey [in Horfer] is a difeafe, or a poifon or corruption, 
that infeéts their blood, and appears in {wellings like itrings 
along the veins in knuts, and even in ulcers, 

Faro, a fortof paint uled by women for beautifying their 
face; allo difguife, pretence or diflimulation, F. 

Farner of Land, is the fourth part of a yard land. 

Farvet [ot Fardaw, F.) a Burden. 

Fa'koincare [rertagads, Sp. which Dr. To, H. derives 
from verte garde, i.e. the guard of virtues becaule young 
women preicrve the reputation of their chaility, by hiding their 
great bellies, “The Fremeb call it vertugadin) ak ind of hoop- 
petticoat, or whale-bone circle which ladies tormerly wore upon 
their hips. to make their petticoats ftand out. 

Fa‘roine deal? [of Feonm fourth, and oxle, Sux ] the 4th 

Fa’aunxpen part of an acre. 

Fane [of papan, Sax. to journey, whence fan a journey] 
money paid for pafiage in a hacknev-coach or by water; alfo 
the perions fo carried, 

Fare [of Gacren, Dw.) cheer, dict, victuals, Ee. 
Fare [Péares,L. ga¢ss, Gr.) a watch-tower at fea, as the 
Fare of Mena. 

The Pane, or Phares, of Alexandria, in Egypt, built by 
oo Phitadelphus, was reckon’d one of the wonders of the 

orld. 

To Fars, to live, as to fare delicion/fy. 

To Fare [of warren, Da. fabren, G. fare, Dew. fara, Se. 
or, as Cajawton will, of gépzdaz, Gr.) (in point of Health) to 
be, as bor fare you ? 

Fare-wtte [ baere-wel, Dut. fahr-mubl, Ger. } Adieu, 
God b’y. 

Fa’rrara [with Botani?:] the herb colts-fout, L. 

Farra’rta, the herb Betony, L. 

Fa'rrarus 2 [with Botansfs] the white poplar tree 3 alfo 

Fa’rearum§ the herb Colts-foot, L 
’ Fart na, the flower or powder of Jome grain or pulit, fifted 
fiom the bran, L. 

Farina farcundans [with Boteni?s) a fine dolt prepared in 
the male-flower of plants, which being afterwards fhed on the 
female, does the office of sperm or fermen, by impregnating it, Le 

Farina‘ceous [ fariaacews, I, ] made of corn or meal. 

Fa’rine [of finan, Sax. to travel) as way-taring, tra- 
velling. 

Fa rine 
cating, &e, 

Fa'rueu 2 a duty of 6 pence paid to the lord of the manour 

Fa’etey § of Wel Slapten in Devenjoire in the weitern 
parts, Far/ew being diltinguiflied as the beit good thing from 
beriot the beit beait. 

A Faro [_ferme, F. peonm food, of peonmian, Sx. to af- 
ford a livelihood) a houte to which an eltate in land is apper- 
taining, to beemploy'd in husbandry, 

To Farm [peonmian, Sax, to afiord a livelihood, preadre 
@ ferme, F.) to cultivate land, to hire a farm, &'c. 

Fa'kMaBLe, that may let out to farm, 

A Fa’amer [firmier, F.) one who occupics and cultivates 
a farm ; allio a game at cards. 

Fa'aness [peonnerpe Sax.) diftance, length of way. 

Fa‘ron, a tort of game. 

Farra’crous [ farracens, L,] made of wheat. 

Farra’co, a mixture of feveral forts of grain fown in the 
fame plat of ground ; or afterwards mingled together; Bo/limong, 
Maflin, Mejcetin. 

Faxaa'ctnous, of or pertaining to a farrags or fuch a 
mixture. 

Fa’erier (ferrare, It. ferrier, P. ferrader, Port. of ferrum, 
L. iron] one whole trade is to Shoo hories, and to cure thole 
that are difeated or lame. 

Fa'RRIERS Company, were incorporated 
they fay, very early, and are a mafter, 3 war- 
dens, 24 allittants, and 39 on the livery. 
Their armorial enfigns are 4  horfe-fhoos. 
They have no hall, but meet at the George in 
Tron-menger Lane 


{of Gaeren, Dx, to be well] living, enjoying, 





Far-roe nuck, a roe-buck in the fifth year. 

To Farrow [of Fann, Sax. verres, L. a boar-pig] to bring 
forth pigs, apply'd to a fow. 

Fa'rsane [parafanga, L.) a Perfiam league, or the {pace of 
3 miles. 

To Fart (prob, of fenten, Sax. or berten, Du. fartsen or 
furtren, G. haerta, Sv.) to break wind backwards. 

A Part [fept, Sex. farts or furts, G. fiaert, Sx.) an 

: eruption 
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ruption or breaking forth of the wind out of the body, by the 
fundament. 

To Fa'atne [of fardeler, F.] to furl. thence 

Fa’ratuecine Lines [in 2 Séep] are fmall lines made falt to 
all the top-fails, top-gallant fails, and the miffen yard arm. 

Far‘ruer [pupon, Sex. veerder, Du. O.and L. G. fers 
ner, H.G.] a greater way off, at greater dillance. 

Fa‘etuest [ puppeyt, Sux. verit, Da. ] molt remote, at 
the greateil diftance. 

Fa‘aruins [fardia, FP. fardino, It. peopehling, or peon- 
ching, Sex. g. d. a fourthling, frcding, Sv.) the tourth part 
of a Saxsm penny, a copper coin, the lealt piece of Eaglib 
money. 

Faariixo of Gold (g. fourthling] a coin in ancient times 
the 4th part ofa noble, i. ¢ 20 pence. 

Fartuine of Land, aceriaia confiderable quantity of land 
ditierent froma farundel. 

Fasc [with PAyfcians) See Fafticalus. 

Fascr’ [fafira, Le] a Fetles allo the fame that we call 
Barry, F. 

Fa‘sces. bundles of rods, &'¢. carried before the Roman 
magiltrates, hele faices were bundles of rods bound round on 
the helve of an hatchet, the head of the hatchet appearing at 
topof them; thele intimated that fome offenders were to be 
chaltifed with milder punifhments, é, ¢. with rods; and that 
others, when there was no remedy, were to be cut off with the 
hatchet. Thele were carricd before the confuls and other fu- 
preme magiltrates, L. 

Fa'scta, a {wathe or fwaddling band; alfo a fwathe or long 
bandage ufed by Surgeons, Ital. 

Fascia [in 4rebiteture] one of the bands that make up 
the architrave, being 3 in number; alfo a range of flones to di- 
vide the flories in a building, L. 

Fascta /ata C weith Anatomifis } a mufele which 
> Fascta’uas /atus moves the leg, the fame as mu/cuus 
membranojut, L. : 

Fa‘scia [in 4?roxomy] certain rows of {pots in the planet 
Mart, which appear like {wathes or fillets round about his 
body. 

Fascta’tis [duatomy] a mulcle of the leg, the fame that is 
called Sartortws. 

Fa’sciaten [ fa/ciarvs, L.] bound with fwaddling bands. 

Fascia tion [with Surgesms] a binding of {wathes abouta 
limb in order to its cure, L. 

Faser’cutar [fayecularis, L.) of or belonging to a bundle. 

Fascicuzus [in Medicine) as many herbs, Ge. as may 
be held in the arm when bent and refted on the top of the 
haunch, L. 

To Fa'scinate [fajciner, F. fafcinatur, L.) to bewitch. 

Fascina’rion (F. facimazione, It. of fafcimatio, L.] a be- 
witching, charming orinchantings alfo witchcraft, charms or 
fpells, which alter the appearance of things, and reprefent them 

uite different from what they are. 

Fasci’we [Fs faj/cine, It. fagina, Sp. of fajcis, L.) a faggot 
or bavin. 

Fascines [in dfs preps | are branches of trees or fmall 
wood, bound about at the ends and middle, which are laid to- 
gether with earth in ditches to fill them up; alfo to make para- 
pets, trenches, Gr, allo being firft dipt into pitch or tar, are 
uled to fet on fire and burn the enemies lodgments or other 
works, 

Fa'suion [ fuse, F. faycitn, Sp. ] mode, drefs, cullom, 
form, &&'«. 

Better out of rhe Morld, than out of the Fasurton. 

An idle, ridicule as f:y:0g to exeufe 2 t90 ready compliance 
with the endleis chinges of the mode. Every one fhould, as 
far as his circumitances will reafonably allow, avoid being ridi- 
cul’d for fingularity. But for people in infcriour Qations of lite 
toaim at the tip-top of the fafhion, with thole of tuperiour qua- 
lity, cither in their clothes, furniture or way of living, expofes 
them not only to ridicule and contempt, but often proves the 
ruin of their fortune, for more reafons than the bare expence. 

Fasuton Pieces [with Shipwrights ] wvo pieces of timber 
which make up the breadth of the ftera, and are the ourmotlt 
timbers on cach fide of it, excepting aloft where the coun- 
ters are. 

To Fasuion, to form or fhape. 

Fa'sttonasve [of fagon, F.) according to the mode. 

Fa‘sHionapLeness [ot figon, F.) modiflinels. 

Fa‘stionep [ fasoané, F.) formed, framed, figured. 

Fa'suioner 7 one that makes or unvents new modes ; 

Fa‘sHiontst alfo that forms, frames or gives the fi- 

Faanton-monger gure or fhape ; alfu one who atietts fol- 
lowing the fathions’ 

Fa‘sh tons fn Horfes] a difeafe the fame as farcin. 

To Fast [ papean, Sex. batten, De. fatten, G. faite, 
Dan, fatta, Su. fatten, Goth.) to abitain from food. 

Fast [faye of paychian, Sax. batt, Dx. bet or felt, G. 
fat, Dan. and Sw.) firm, fecure; alfo fwitt. 
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Fast [pipeen, Sax. Claften Du. fatten, G. Fatt. Dat, 
and Sw. which ¢ajavbon, derives of Arzela, Gr.] a furbeate 
ance or abllinence from teod; alfo the time of it. 

, Fast bind Fasr find. 

This Proverb teaches that People being generally 4s and 
perfidiows, it is a great Point of Prudeare to be upon our Guard 
againtt Treachery and Lapefitions, in all our dealings and trane 
factions, either in éuying, soliims, berroving ov dencing, in oré 
der to preferve a good waderflanding ahd a latting Sriendjhip as 
mong mutual corretpondents. 

To Fa’srews [Fiptnian, Sax. faltna Sy.) to make fatt. 

Jo Fasten upon (prabaly of anfatfen, Tewt-) to feize and 
lay hold upon, 

Fast [with Saifers}.a rope to fulten a thip or boat. 

Fast country (with Tin-mimers) a theif. 

Fa’stex s Bem or Even, Shrowe.Tuefdag, fo called as being 
the Eve of Ajb-Wednefdiy, the firlt day of the fat of Lent. 

A Fa'srenine [peyenung, Sax.J that which makes any 
thing fats alfo making a thing fall, 

caver men of repute and fubltance, or rather 
_ Fastinc men § bonds-men, pledges, fareties who in the 
time of the Saxoms were to anfwer tor one another's peaceable 
behaviour. 

Fa’stt, the Roman Calendar, in which were fer down al 
days of feaits, pleadings, games ceremonies aud other publick 
bulinefS throughout the yeir, L. 

Fasri Dies, the days on which the lawyers might plead in, 
like our term-time, L. 

Fasripto'se 2 (fyffidofus, L. faflidienx, F. faftidinfs, It} 

Fastt'Drous § dildaintul, provd, haughty, fcorful. 

Fasri’plouszy, dildsinfully, fcornfully, 

; ee lousniss [ol fajtitienx, F. tujlidiofus, L.} difdaine 
whet. 

Fast 'ptum Cidi [with Phyfcians] a loathing of meat L. 

FPasti'cta, the tops of any thing. L. 

Pastiataten (fafigiatus, L ] made tharp towards the top: 

Fasri‘ciuM, the cop or height of any thing, L. 

Fasticium (in Aribiteftare| the ridge of a houfe, the highe 
eft pitch of a building; alfo a kind of ornamental member, 

Fa'stNess[peyptinyppe of papenian, Sax} firmnefs; allo a 
firong hold or cattle, fortification, intrenchment, €'¢. alf 
fwi'tnels, 

Fasreo’se [fafucfus, L. falvenx, F.) dildainfal, proud, 


haughty. 
Fasruo‘sirr [fafusttas, Lj difdsinfalnels, loftinels 
Fa‘stuousness § &c. pride. 


Fart [pat. Sax. vet. Du. fart, G. fod Dan. Feet; Sx. Cafe! 
éon's derivation of it from gezyn, Gr. a manger, {cems ftrain'd.J 
grols, full, or abounding with fat. 

Cverp one bak's the Far Hog, while the lean one burneth 

To him who hath fhall be given, and he is fure to have the 
moft gilts who the leat wants them, The L. fay; pawper eris 
semper, fi pauper es; quintifiane dantur copes madlis » RUNG; nis 
divitibus. 

All the Fat is in the fire, or, the whole bufinels is {poil'd. 

Fart [Sea Term) broad; as they fay @ hip bas a fat quarter, 
when the tack of her quarter is deep. 

Pat [with AsatomiPs)a greaty fubltance which is bred of 
the oily part of the aliment and blood. 

Far 2 [pat, Sax. vat, De. bal, Safs, G. of ous, L.Ja 

Var § lirge wooden vetiel containing 8 bufhels; allo « brew- 
a," vetlel. 


av 2 [of Merebandije} an uncertain quantity, as of yarn, 

Var§ trom 210 to 214 bundles; of wire, from 20 to ag 
pound weight, &¢. 

Fa’rau [F. and Sp. fatale, It. fotalis, L.) of or pertaining 
to fate; unlucky, unhappys alfo deadly. 

Fa’raucy, unluckily, unhappily. 

Fata tivy [fatalité, F. fatalitd, ¥t. of fatalis, L.} a being 
liable to fate. the neceflity of an event. the caule of which ig 
unknown, and which the ancients ufually attributed to deftiny. 

Fa'tatness [fatalitus, L. fatalité, F.) unavoidablenefs, di- 
falleroufnets. 

Fate [fats, Tt. fatum, of fandi, L. speaking} it primarily ifn. 

plies the tame with effatum, a word or decree pronounced by 
God, ora fix'd fentence, whereby the Deity has pre(cribed 
the order of things, and alloted every perfon, what {hall befal 
him. The Greegs call it Eeudp and Biaapism, as tho’ Bipuds a 
chain or neceflary teries of things indisfolubly Tinked togethers 
and the moderns call it Providence. 
Affrological Fare, a neceflity of things and events arifing frem 
the influence and pofition of the heavenly bodies, which give. 
laws (as they fay) both to the elements and mix'd bodies, and 
to the wills of men. 

Stoical Fate, is by Cicere defined to be an order or feries 
of caules, wherein caule being linked to caule, each produces o- 
ther; and thus all things flow from one prime caule.  CLry/ippws 
calls it a natural, invariable {uccellion of all things ad aterms, each 
involving other. 

Fa'tep 
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F,’rep, ordered, decreed or appointed by fate. 

The Fares [fata, L.] the deltinies according to the poets, 
the three fatal litters, Clothe, Lachefis and Atropor, which fee. 

Farner [padep or preven of fetan, Sax. to feed. fobder. 
Dan. fader, Den. and Su. Cader, Du. facver, O. and L, G. 
Aatier, H. G. pere, F. padre, It. and Sp. pay Port. pater, L. 
and Scyth. rarhp,, Gr-] he who has begotten a child. 

Uke Father like Son. 

‘This Proverb does not only intimate the force of Nature, but 
allo of Example; as much the Strength of Imagination and prac- 
tice in the /utter, as the violent Bent of Inelination in the for- 
mer. ‘Tis trae, that Children, tho’ not always, are generally 
like the Father or Mother, in their Minds as well as their Bodies; 
the Facw/ties of the former commonly run in a Blosd; and as for 
the Features aud Complexion of the datter, they often look as if 
they were calt in the fame Moué/; But I prefume the Point of 
the Proverb, is chiefly direéted at their Examples, and thar fuch 
as are the Parents, as to Vice or Virtue, fuch are too commonly 
the Chtidren; that the il! Examples of a vicious Father almott 
univerfally tend tothe debauching a Son, when the good Precepts 
and Examples of a virtuous Fathet go a great Way to the form- 
inga virtwows one. Mali corvi, Malum ovum, fay the Latins’ 
and, "Oud'sre7il cz oxiaan pid'a gveTau, fay the Greeks, The 
It. fay gual dre, tal figlio. 

Adoptive Fatwer, is one who takes the children of fome 
other perfon and owns them for his own, 

Natural Faruer, is one who has a, pe children’ 

Putative Fatuer, is he whois only the reputed or fuppofed 
father. 

To PATHER a thing upom a perjon, isto impute it to him. 

FaTHER-LASHER, a kind of hth. 

Fa’tuercess [of petherleay, Sax.) the ftate or condition 
of being without a father. 

Fa‘ THERLESNEsS the ftate or condition af having no father. 

Fa’THERLINESS [pecheplicneype, Sax.) the dilpofition of 
a father; fatherly affection. 

Fa’rHer cy, paternal. 

Fa’tuers [by way of empbafs] the bifhops of the primitive 
church; allo archbifhops and bithops of the prefent church ; alfo 
perfons venerable for their ages allo fuperiors of convents or 
monatteries, 

Fatuimires [among the Turds] the defcendants of Mabomet 
by his wife Fathima. 

Pa'tHom? [pathm, Sax, Fadem, Du. Faen or Fadem, O. 

Fa’pom § and L. G.]a meafure of 6 feet; the Hebrew fa- 
thom contained 7 feet 3 inches and a little more. 

Farnom of Wood, the 6th part of that quantity commonly 
called a coal-fire. 

‘To Fa‘tHoM [pethmian, Sax.] to found the depth of waters 
alo to dive into or difcover a ferfon's defigns. 


Fati'pic "agree L. futiaigque, F,] foretelling or declar- 


ing. fate or deftiny, or what has been decreed by the fates, or 
has been pre-ordained. 
Fati'pics [fatidici of fatum dicere, L.} deftiny-readers, 


Fatt'picns é fortune-tellers. 

Fati'reeous [/atifer, L.} bringing on fate, bringing de- 
ftru€tion. 

Fa’TtcasLe, that may be tired. 

Fa'ticanLensss [of fatigere, L.] liablenefs or capablenefs 
of being wearied, fatigued or tired. 

Fati’cus, ([F. fatica, It. fatiga, Sp.) hardihip, toil, weari- 
fome labour. 

To Fa’ricate? [fatigare, L. fatiguer, F. faticare, It. fati- 

To Fati’ave § gar, Sp.] to weary, to tire, to harafs. 

Fati’Loquist [fatiloguus, L.] a deftiny-reader; a footh- 
fayer. 

TF a'russs [perney ye, Sax.] a being fats groffnefs in bedy. 

Fatuart [lo call'd of Fatwa, the wife of the deity Fawnus, 
who as the Romans imagined, infpired men with the knowled 
of futurity} fuch perfons who feeming to be in{pired foretold fu- 
ture things. 

To Fa’trEN [pettian Sex.) to make or grow fat. 

Parry [prctig, Sax. uettigh, Dw. fettig, G.] unctuous. 

Fau'cer [fauffet, F.]a part of a tap to put in a cask, &Fe. 

Fau‘ceus [with Anatomy?s) the upper part of the gullet. 

FauLcnion — F.Ja fort of fhort, broad wooden 

Fau‘cnion § {word or weapon to fight with. 

Faucon a piece of ordnance the diameter of which at the 

bore is § 4 inches; weight 750 lls a 7 foots load 2 4 pound; 
fhot 2 2 inches diameter; 2 $ po weight. 
_ Fkuconer a fort of cannon the diameter of which at the bore 
is 4 4 inches; weight 400 pounds; eo 6 foots load 14 
pounds fhot fomething more than 2 inches diameter and 1 $ 
pound sweight. 


Fau ch Ground, d that i " 
sighed: groun has lain a year or more un 
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Favissa [with Antiguaries) a hole, pit or vault under ground, 
wherein fome rarity of great value was kept. 

monet ¥. to a Sp. febl } 

autt [fawre, F. falta, Sp. febler, G.] a crime, an error. 

To pienke [probably of falter, Span. co fail or falteren 
Du.) to ftammer or hefitate in one's {peech, alio to proceed but 
coolly in a defign. 

ese — fi 

au'LTiness [plein des fautes, F.] badnefs, the bein 
or blameable. v sid 

Fau'Lrvess [fens faute, F.) without fault; not deferving 
blame. 

Fau'LTLesness, a being free from faults. 

Fau’try [plein de fawtes, F.) that is bad, or has a fault or 
full of faults. 

Fauna’tta [among the Romans) feafts held in Decemder in 
honour of Fawaus, during which the country-people leaving 
work, diverted themfelves with dancing and other merriments. 

Faun, the fons of Fawnas and Fazea a they had horns op 
their head and pointed ears and tails. They were crowned 
with branches of Pine-tree; they had hoofs, and their lower 
ay were like 93 ie winds 2 

avontus, one of the winds, fuppos'd the moft ad 
_— good of the earth. ae ae 
a'vour [faver, L. favore, It. faveur, F. Sp. and P 
vourable ae kindnels; a aoe office or =a ea ‘hea 
of ribbons given at a wedding. 
Great men'g Favouns are untertain. 

L. Favor aule incertus. And unhappy is the man who has 
any dependance on them. Darroex, who knew this truth as 
well as any man, fayss 

Uf i'd eurfe the man I bate, 
Let Attendance and dependance be bis Fate, 

_ Favour or benevolence was painted by the ancients as a beau- 
tiful dam/el, crown'd with a garland of vine and elm, with her 
right hand ftretch’d out, and in her left holding a halcyon. 

Favour was likewife with the heathens an allegorical deity 
(the — of wit and — 7 was reprefented as a Wo- 
man with wings, in an attitude, as ifjuft ready ro fly a blind 
: uo —— here a rch and slesfere, fase one 

foot on the w of fortu t follow'd i- 
anc ata ne, ata very {mali di 

‘o Fa’vour [favere, L. favorifer, F. favorire, Tt. 

Sp. and port.] to fhew favour, to aflilt or sib iige pt 

like in countenance or r perfon, 


The Favour of God's Providence [in Hieroglsphick 
prefented by the ancients by a great ie rapctag: egret dere 
often clouded with adverfity, and never fhines long upon us 
without interruption, 

Fa‘vour, is oppofed to rigour, oe ag ly in matt juftice, 
Rae manus — F. and Sp. glicaer on 
rabilis, L.] apt to favour, aflilt o; i 
kind obliging. ; iS attain 

a’vouRABLENESS [of faveradilis, L.] cafinels, moderate- 

nefs, temperatenefs, sot fs ee : 


nefs. 
Favo’napty, ioufly, kindly, obligingly, 
Fa‘vour ER i 6 


‘auteur, F. fautor, L. tenances 
or Laces Se, si ecaalccea 

a'vourITE [favori, favorig, F. faverite, It, Ile or illa qui 
fevetur, L.) a darling, aminion, one who enjoy: vil 
or kindnefé of faateon : pete idee pede 

Fau'ssesray [in Fortification] a {mall rampart about 3 or 

fathom wide, bordered with a parapet and be 
Mutua e Ye 


Fau'strauis, the goddefs of lack, or publi i 
had many altars erected to her; as rele sar tk 
with Mercury's wand in one hand, and a horn of plenty in the 
other, was worthipped for the increale of cattle, L’ 

Fau‘tor, a favourer, an abettor, L. 
te ws i = nou, the fuburbs of a city, the buildings without 

‘o Fawn [/acnner, F.] to bring fi 
PH chee 0£ » F] ing forth young, {poken of a 
To Fawn upen [of fanvian, Sax.] to coaks, flatter or footh. 
A Fawn [faen, F.] a young deer, bnck or doc, of the firft 


r. 
- vd atl (of fanvian, Sex.] flattering, foothing beha- 
your. 
Fay, faith, as by my fay. 
Far-rouns [Old Stat] idle flows, vagabonds. 
Fay'tine of Records [Law Term) is when an aQion i 
pips pap mpeeade ped pr “id matter or record, sad avers 
rove it by record to bring it i i 
fac an one as is no bar to the ‘Ming ee 


Fant Pleader [Law Term) is 2 falfe, couvingns or coll 
ry manner of pleading, to the deceit of a third ph gy a 


Fa, 23 Auto de Fe (i. ¢. the aft of faith) the trial or fen- 
tence 


FE 


tence of the inquifition in Spazm, or their execution or burning 
of hereticks, Spaz. 


F pv in Mujick Books] Rands for forte forte, aud denotes ve- 
ry loud, ; 

* Feans, fea-berries, goole-berrics. 

To Feacue? [ot fcagen, Du.) to beat whip, Se. whence 

To Feace é probably comes our word fugging, ; 

Feat i.e trufty the tenants by knights fervice ufed anci- 
ently tobe feal and feal, i. e. faithtul and loyal to their lord. 

fo Feat, tohide, N.C. , ; 

Fea‘iry [fidelitas, L. fdelité, F,) fidelity, loyalty. 

Feauty [in Lew) an oath taken at the admitting of a 
tenant, to be true to the lord, of whom he holds the land. 

General Feauty, that which is to be perform’d by every 

ject to his prince. : 
ge Feaute is what is performed by tenants to their 
landlord. The forms are, a freeman doing Fea/ty, holds his 
right hand upon a book, and faysthus. Hear you, my ford Ww. 
that J. Re jeall be to you both faithful and true, and owe my 
fealty to you, for the land I bold of you, om the terms ajign'd. So 
help me God and all his faints. 

A Villain doing Fealty, puts his right hand over the book, and 
faysthus; Hear you, my Lord W. that J.R. from this day forth 
to you feall be true and faithful, and foall owe to you fealty Sor 
the land I bold of you im villenage, and fball be juflified by you in 
body and goads. So help me God and all his saints. 

Fear | penhe. Sex. btreefe, Dw. forcht,O. and L. G. J 
apprehenfion of evil, dread or fright. 

Fear, is reprefented in painting and fculpture, by a woman 
with a liccle, pale face, in a running polture, with her hands 
ftretch'd out, and her hair pape: an end, On her fhouldera 

ightful monfter whifpering in her ear. 
me Fear Frepan, Sax. breefen, Dx. forchten, O. and L. 
G. furehten, H: G. forrte, Daw.) to terrify or put into fear; 
allo to be affrighted ; alfo co be apprehenfive of; to dread; to 
doubt or queftion. : 

Fea‘aeun (fephepl, Sex.) apprchenfive of evil. 

A ceanrun and timorows Man (Hieroglyphicaily) was re- 
preiented by the ancients by a wolf; becaufe it is reported that 
this bealt will Marte at the leat thing, and altho" it does not 
Want Courage to encounter an enemy, yet it is afraid of a ftone. 

Fea'aruLty [penhtrullic, Sux,) after a terrifying manner. 

Fea’ PULNess [pephtpulneyy,Sax.] apprehenfivenels of evil. 

Fra'acess [fenhticap, Sax.) void of fear, or apprehenfion 
of evil, bold, daring. : 

Fea’riesty [renlieleaplic, Sax.) without fear, undaunted- 
ly, courageoully. 

Fea’avasnass [ pepbe'eapnerre, Sax. ) wnapprehenfivenels 
of dangeror death. 

Fea’sipue (faible, P.] tat may be done, esfy to be done. 

Fuea’stpueness [of fayitle, F. and ne/s) cafinefs to be done 
or performed. 

Feast [/ofin, PF. fiéffa, Sp. fefino, It. feett, Du. felt, G. 
Sofum, L.) a fettival, an entertainment in eating and drinking. 

‘Serter at the latter €ndof a Feast, than the Seginaing 
of a Frap. : px 

F, Ji vaut mieux venir fur la Fin dun Folin, gua Commence- 
ment d'un Combat, At. EB meglio venire alla fine d'un Feflino, 
ch’ al principes, Muna Zaffa. And the reafon is very plain; for 
it is better to take up with a flender meal, than to be heartily 
beaten. 

To Feast [f¢fum adornare, L.) to make a feats to eat ata 
feaft or feltival. 

Immeoveaile Feasts, are thofe that are celebrated the fame 
day of the year, as Chri/fmas-day, the Circumcijion, Epipbany, 
Candlemaji, Lady-day, All Saints, the feveral days of the Apo/- 
thes, &e. 

Moveable Feasts, are thofe that are not confin'd to the fame 
day of the year, the principal of which is Eajler, which gives 
law to the reft, as Palm Suxday, Good Friday, Aid-wednefday, 
Sexageima, Ajcenfion-day, Pentecof and Trinity Sunday. 

Frea’stinc, cating or drinking with or entertaining at a 
fealt. 

Feat (fait, F, fatto, It. fadiam, L,Jan adlion, a great and 
notable deed. 

Frat, fine, fpruce, alfo odd, ftrange, queer, 

Fea'rHer [papen, Sex. veder, Du. Feder, G, fiader, Sw. 


which however Cajauéow chooles rather to derive of Ivégsr, - 


Gr.) a plume of a fowl. 
‘Birds of a Featner Mork together, 

Every fowler knows the truth of this proverbs but it hasa 
further meaning than the affociation of irrational creatures: It in- 
timates that fociety is a powerful attractive, but that likenefs is 
the lure that draws people of the fame kidney together. A Co- 
vey of Partridge: inthe country, isbut anemblem of a Company 
of Gajips in ancighbourhood. a Xnet of Sharpers at the gaming- 
tavle, a Pack of Raker at theravern, Ge. That one Fool loves 
another, one /up admires another, one B/sckbead is pleafed at the 
ailurance, conceit, and affectation of another, and therefore herd 
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together. = Pures tum paribus facillime comcregantar, Latins 
Qeeisi Tay oot aye Oris ce Ty ductor, Gr. 

Featwer [with Horfeaer} isa certain tort of natural friz- 
zling of the hair in horfes, which in fome plices rifes above the 
lying hair, and there reprefents the figure of the top of an car of 
corn. 

ToFeatuer [of peathen, Sex.) to ierape together, to furs 
nifh, as to feather one’s nelt. 

Ts ext a Fearuer [ Sea Term] frid of a thip when fhe 
makes the water foam betore her. 

Featutr-ede'd Boards [in Carftentry] boards that are thick- 
er on onc edge than the other. ; 

FEATHER-f2f grajs, an herb, 

Peatner- dosing (with Confeétioncrs) is the boiling of fogie 
fo often or fo long? that blowing thro’ the holes of a skimmer, or 
thaking a fpatula with a back flroke, thick and large bubbles 
Ay up on high, it is become frather'ds and when atter frequent 
trials thofe bubbles are perceiv'd ro be thicker and in greater 
quantities, fo that they (lick together and form as it were a fly. 
ing flake, then they fay the lugar is greaciy feather’ d, . 

A Roman Featuer [with Horfenesx) a feather upon the neck 
of ahorie, which is a row of hair turn’d back and rais'd, which 
jut by the mane forms a mark like the blide of a word. 

Fearuer ded-Lane, any bed road, but particularly that be- 
tween Duxchureh and Daintry. 

Fea'tiexLesness [peathepleapneyy, Sax.) the being with- 
out feathers or un Reda’. 

Fea’riy, oddly, alter an unufual or uncouth manner, 

; Fea’tNess, odnefs, uncouthnefs. 

Fea’ture [ fuitwre,O. F. fatezza, It. Sayciones, Sp.] a lie 
neament of the face. 

Pea'zine [with Sailirs) the ravelling out any great rope or 
cable at the ends. 

Feericita’tion, an inclining to a fever oraguc, ZL, 

Fesricuro’sity [ febricu/yitas, L) the lame as fedbricites 
tion. . 
Fenricuro'se [febriculefus, L.) that hath or is fubje& toa 
high fever. 

Fe’sniruce [ febrifaga, L.] a medicine which drives away 
or cures a fever. 

Fr'pris, a fever orague, ZL, 

Fesris Ungarica, a peltilential fever, common in Hangary, 
call'd Lues Pannonica. 

Fe'aruary ([Feerier, F. FeldrajoIt. Febriro, Sp. Frérva- 
rius, L. of &2Cpudec&, Gr. or februands or februir, L. the exs 
piatory-facrifices, that the Ramans uled to offer this month for 
the purifying the people) anciently the 12th month of the year, 
but now the 2d. This month is reprefented in painting and feul+ 
pture, by the image of a man, clad in a dark sky-colour, carry- 
ing in his right hand the Altronomical fign Pijces. 

Fecta‘Les [among the Romans) certain ftate-priefls, who 
were to aflill in treaties of peace. It was not lawful to conclude 
any bulinels of peace or war, until they had pronounced it juits 
and when they intended to go to war with any nation, the Pas 
ter Patratus, who was the chief of them, was fent to declare 
it, and when they concluded a peace, they carried with them 
fome grals out of Rome, and when they met the other parties, the 
Pater Patratas cauted a hogto be placed at his feet, and with a 
great ftone knock’d it on the head, fivearing and wilhing that 
Jupiter would thus punith him, or that people, that intended 
any milchief or deceit by the treaty, or that fhould firit violate 
their oaths, and break the agreement by any puolick atts of ho- 
Rility. ; i 
Fe’cura [in Pharmacy] a white, mealy fubftance or pow- 
der, which fubfides and gathers at the bottom of the juices or 
liquors of divers roots. 

Fe'cuLeNnce Seculentia, L.] dregginefs, or being full of 

tell regs and lees. 

Fe'cunenr (fecuéens, L,) full of dreggs, dregry. 

Fecu'np [ fevundus, L,) feuitlul, pleaianc. 

To Fecu’nptele, to render fruitful. 

Fecu’npness? [freondite, F. fecondita, It. faconditas, Le) 

Fecu’npiry § fertility, fruitfulnets, 

Fecunpity [in Sew/pture and Painting] is reprefented by a 
young damiel, crown'd with a garland of hemp, holding a nett 
of gold-finches ; at her feet rabbets and chickens. 

Fev, v. To Feed. 

Fe'perat [of fedus, L. a covenant) of or pertaining to a 
covenant or agreement. ie 

Feverat Holiness (with Divine] i. @ covenanted holinefs, 
fuch as is attributed to young children born of Chriltian parents 
and newly baptized, as being included within the covenant of 

race. ue 6? 
SFr pexatnrs [of federalis, le] se appertaining to’ covee 
nant. - we tes 

The Fer of a Bulleck, the bones of a bullock's thighs and 
fhoulders, having the meat cut cif (but not clean) for falting for 
victualling fhips. . . 
een? peah, Sax, a fief) a reward, wages, Gio. (i ° 
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. Fes (1 Ste/mam defines it) is a right which the vaffal has in 
land, or fome immoveable thing of his lord's, to ufe the fame, 
and take the profits of it hereditarily, rendering to his lord fuch 
feudal dutics and services, as belong to military tenure; the 
meer propriety of the foil always remaining to the lord. 
Fee ahjolvte? isan eftate, fe of which a perfon is poffef- 
Fre imple fed inthole gencral words, To ws and our 
Heirs for ever. ; fae 
Feu Conditional 2 is that whereof a perfon is poficis'd in 
Fee Tail thele words, to ws and ovr beirs, . 
Fes Farm [Law Term] land held of another in fee, that is, 
for ever to himielf and his heirs, paying a certain annual rent 
ut of it. 
" Jo Fee, to giveor pay a Fee, alfo to bribe. 
Fee'sre [ foidle, F. fedle, Sp) weak, languid. 
Fes‘ureness [ foidlege, EJ weaknets, languidnefs. 
Feesty,. faintly, languidly. 
To Feeo, Irr, V. [ peean, Sax. fove, Dan. foeda, Su- 
fovan, Goth. boeden, Du. foeden, O. and L.G. but Ca/awéon 
will have it of rdw, Gr.) to furnith or fupply with food; allo 


to cat. 
Feo | Irr, Imp. and Part, P.) [ foedB, Su.J did feed, have 
or am fed. 

Freep, pafture, Milton. 

To Feet, Jrr. ¥. [pelan, Sax. oelen, Du. fublen, G-] 
te touch, handle, to ule the fenfe of feeling, 

Feit (Jrr. Imp. and Part. P.) did feel, have or am felt. 

To Feet a Horfe in the Hand (with Horfemen] is to oblerve 
that the will of the horfe is in their hand; that he tafles the 
bridle, and has a good ppui in obeying the bit. , 

To Feeu @ Horfe upon the Haunches (in Horfernanfbip] is to 
obferve that he plies orbendsthem, which is contrary to lean- 
ing or throwing upon the fhoulders, 

Fes’L1nc, or touching, is one of the external fenfes, where- 
by we get the ideas of folid, hard, foft, rough, fmooth, hot, 
cold, wet, cry, or other tangible qualities; as alfo of diflance 
itching, titillation, pain, &c' ai 

Fes'Linciy [of pfelan, Sex. J fenfibly , after a feeling 
manner. 

Fees, a premium given to counfellors, attorneys, &r. 

Feet, the Jrr, Piwral of Foot [ , Sax. fort, L. G.] 
parts of an animal body ; alfoa ure in length 12 inches. 

Feer [in Poetry] the Fresch and Italiaw poets are unac- 
quainted with feet and quantity ; and fome have weakly ima- 
gined, that the Eug/i/b have none ; but we find 7 a very little 
alteration, that without feet the harmony of the fweetelt verie 
is fpoil’d; and that plainly fthews, that the meafure of feet and 
quantity, being truly obferv'd, makes the mufick, as may be per- 
ceived in what follows, 

When man on many multiply'd bis hind, 
When man mualriply'd bis kind on many. 

Fic. handfome, clean, N.C. 

Feca’ay [¢. eagary of vagende, L. wandering ] a roving, 
rambling or roaming about. 

To Futon [ fingere, It. and L. feindre, F. fingir, Sp.] to 
pretend, to diflemble, to make a thew of; to counterfcit ; to 
contrive, devile or forge. 


Fel’GNninc [ feignant, F. ingens, L-] making a thew of, 
te 


without a noi 
A Fewr [€eif,G. beet, Du. o4f7, F. pire, Sex.) a fart 
without noile. 
Fr'tsus [O/d Records) a {mall bundle or armful. 
Fs’iTrinc, entangli é- 
Fe, the gall, one of the humours of the body, Z- 
Feu terre [in Botany] the lefler or common ge L. 
ig Pas the drofs or {cum of melted glafs, call’d Sande- 
er, 
FELaPto'x [im Legicf} a technical name of the fecond mood 
ofthe third figure of a categorical fyllogifm, wherein the firft 
propofition is an univerfa) negative, the fecond an univerfal affir- 
pity cate third a particular negative. 
“TT; Feu’ i ‘ed 
oe zed ih L/eliciter, F. felicitare, Tt, and L.] to 
Fav ®’¢lTarive, rendring felicitous, &'¢. 
Fez 2°C!T00s [ felix, L. ] happy. 
Ra. *°<'T0usx, happily. 
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Feut’cirousness [of feticitas, L.] happinefs, happy circum- 

nces. 

Fecicery [ felicité, F. felicita, Ut. felicidad, Sp. felici- 
dade, Port. felicitas, L.) happinels, bleflednefs, 

Feviciry, the Goddess [in Painting, &c.) was reprefented 
as a lady fitting on an imperial’ throne, holding in one hand a 
Caduceus, and in the other a Cornucopia, clad in a purple veft- 
ment, trimmed with filver. 

Temporal Feviciry, was reprefented by the ancients by the 
goddels Diana, clad in noble array, fitting at a table cover'd with 
all forts of delicious foods and liquors; near her a cheit fill'd 
with bags of money, but at the fame time, to fhow it's initabi- 


* lity, holding in her right hand a rofe beginning to fade. Or, 


As a woman richly clad, with a crown of gold on her heads 
and a fcepter in her right hand, leaning upon a wither'd plant, 
ve! having in her left hand a bafon full of precious itones and 
medals. 

Eternal Fevicity, by a damfel of a furprizing beauty, ma- 
ked, fitting upon a celefttal globe, her eyes lift upwards. hold- 
ing in her left hand a branch of palm, and from her right proceed- 
ing a bright fame, 

A Fe’torare [fpealpon, of peala field, and papan, Sax. to 
go far, prob. becaule of fying far before it alights) a bird. 

Feuu [pelle, Sex. tel De. fell, G. fill, Gers, fel, Daw, 
bel, Tewt, tho’ only in the latter fenfe.] cruel, outrageous; alfo 
the skin of a beatt. 

To guard it's Readers from Fern Bane, 
And then reveng'd it felf again. 
Hud, P. 1. Cant. I. L. 804.,...5. 

To Fez [feallan, Sex. bellen, Du. fellen or fallen, G. 
fello, Text.) to ttrike or cut down. 

Feri Monger [of el a skin, and manazene, Sax. 
a monger] one who deals in skins of cattle, parts the wool from 
the pelts, in order to be drefs‘d for leather or parchment, 

Fecu Wort, an herb. 

Feu [/rr. Zep.) v. To Fall. 

Fevca’nve, that may be felled, or fit to fell, 

Fecii’rivous [ fellifaas, L.) Bowing or abounding with 


Fe'uiwess [of pellnyrre, Sax] fiercenels. 

Fe’tiow [prob, of to fa/lore) a companion, an equal. 

To Fertow, to match, pair, or couple, 

Fe'ttowsuip, fociety , company, partnerfhip: alfo the 
place of a member of a college in the univerfity. 

Fe'tiows [in aa igen are 6 pieces of wood, each of 
which form an arch of a circle, and thole joined altogether by 
duledges, make an entire circle with twelve {pokes, which make 
the wheel of a gun-carriage. 

Rule of Fe'uvowsuty (with Arithmetscians) a rule of great 
ule in ballancing accounts among merchants, fc. where a num- 
ber of perions putting together a general ftock, it is required 
to give every one his proportional thare of the lofs or gain. 

g'LO DE s& [in Law) one who commits felony by laying 
violent hands upon himfelf ; a felf-murderer, fuch a one is to be 
interr'd without Chriitian burial, with a ftake driven thro’ his 
corps, and to forfeit his goods. 

Fe’ton, a malefactor who commits felony, F. 

Fero'nious [en felon, F. felloneseo, It. of felonia, L.) af- 
ter the manner of a fe 

Fero’Niouszy, in a felonious manner. 

Frxo’ntousness, felonious quality or circumftances. 

Fe'tony [ felonit, F. felionia, It. prob. of ghawsts or gh- 
aAwua, Gr. a capital crime} an offence that is next in degree to 
petty treafon, and comprehends divers particulars, as murder, 
fodomy, rape, firing of houfes wilfully, &r. the punifhment 
of all which is death, 

Fert, v. To Fees, 

Ferr [yele, Sax. filts, G.) a fort of coarfe wool, or wool 
and hair for making of hats, 

Fexts, i.e. felt bats were firft made in England by Spa- 
niards and Dutchmen, in the beginning of the reign of king 
Henry VIII. 

Fetu’ca 2 [It. and Sp. fe/owgue, F.] a little veifel with 

Fitu’cca§ 6 oars. not covered over, and much us‘d in the 
Mediterravean. Ic is in fize about that of a floop or chaloop. 
It may bear its helm on both fides, which is likewife shifted 
from behind forwards occafionally, 

Fa'Matr Semelle, PF. femella, Sp. fémea, Port. farriine, 
L,] the the-kind of all animals. &. 

Fems Covert (Fr. Lew Term] a married woman. 

Fe'minine [feminin, FP. har a It, feminine, Sp. of 
famininus, L.) of the female kind. 

Feminine Gender [in Gram.) a term apply'd to fuch nouns 
as are declined with the feminine article Aer. 

Feminine Planets [Afrology) are fach as furpafs in paffive 
qualities, #. ¢. moifture and drienefs. 

eee [Anatomy] a mufcle of the leg, call'd alfo Cra- 
reHs, i 

Fa’mur, the thigh, the part from the buttock to the = t 

on 
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Fen [penne, Sax. teen, Dv. fani, Goth.] a marth or moor- 
ith ground. 

FEN Cricket, an infeét. 

Fen [with the Canting-Crevv] a Strumpet. 

Fence [of detewdre, of fendere, L.] an hedge or inclofure. 

To Fance [ot defendere, L.) to inclofe with a fence. 

To Fence Ee @: feadere, L.) to fight with (words, 

Fence Month [Forg? Law) a month in which it is unlaw- 
ful to huntin the foreft, becaufe in that month the female 
deer fawn; itis (5 days before midfummer. 

Fe'ncer [of defendere, L.) a fword-player, &c. 

Simple Fe’xctno, is what is performed directly and fimply 
on the tame line, 

Compound Fencina, includes all the poffible arts and inven- 
tions to deccive the enemy, and caufe him to leave unguarded 
the place that is intended to be attack'd. 

To Fenn [with Satérs] as to fend the deat, is to fave it 
from being dath’d to pieces againit the rocks, thore, or fides of 
the fhip. 

To ‘Pe xp [defendere, L..] to defend or ward off. 
Fenper [ot defendere, L.] anironto keep up cinders, afhes, 
c 


Fe'npers [with Sailors) pieces of old cables, ropes, or 
wooden billets, hung over the fides of a thip, to keep other 
fhips from rubbing againit her ; alfo the fame as are ufed for 
boats. 

Fenper Bolts [in a Ship) iron pins, having long and thick 
heads, ftuck into the outermolt bends or wales of a fhip, to fave 
her fides from bruifes or hurts. 

Fexpvu'en Pan[in Heraldry) fignifies a crofs cloven down 
— top to bottom, and the parts fet at fome diftance from one 
another. : 

Fenz’stra, awindow, ZL 

Fenestra [with Anatomifts 
the ear next the drum, the one 
tanda, L. 

Fenestra Ovalis (Anatomy) « hole in the barrel of the 
ear, where the bafis of the /Papes flands, LZ. 

Fenestra Rotunda (Anat.) a hole in the barrel of the ear 
that leads to the cochlea, and is covered by a fine membrane in- 
cloted in the rift of the hole, L. 

Fenner [ fenowil, F. fixcechio, It. fenalbe, Port. fenchel, 
G. feniculum, L.) an herb. 

i ahalelag (yenniz, Sex.) full of, or abounding with fens. 

E'NNY 

Fenny Sroes. a plant fomewhat of the fame quality as the 
plant dog-tiones, 

Fe'nnicrenx? [q- fanum grecum, L.) an herb. 

Fe'nuck rex 
[feoo, Sax.) the fame as fee. 


Fup 
Frovax [F. fevdale, It.] of or pertaining to fre. 
Preparer 10M pac tay or rine paid by a feodal 


two holes in the barrel of 
Ovalis, and the other Ro- 


tenant to his lord. 

, Feo'pary an officer formerly belonging to the courts 
Fru'pary of wards and liveries, whofe office was to 
Fau‘patory farvey and value the lands of the ward. 


Feupatory, a tenant who holds his land by feodal fervice. 

Feo'pum (frudum, Corb.) any fee, benefit or profit. 

Fropyo Jaicum (Old Rec.) a lay-fee, or land held in fee for 
a lay-lord, by common fervices, in oppofition to the ecclefiafti- 
cal holding in framk almoine, L® 

Fropum militis (Old Rec.) or 

Fropum militare, knight's fee, which by the ufual computa- 
tion is q80 acres; 24 acres making a virgate, 4 virgates a hide- 
and 5 hides a knight's fee, L. 

Frorres’ (Lew Term) he that is infeofted, or to whom a 

it is made. 

To Frorr [ feffer, F.) to enfeoff. 

Fro'rrment [Common Law) the gift or grant of honours, 
caftles, manours meffuages, lands or other corporeal or immo: 
veable things of the like nature to another in fee-fimple ; i. ¢. to 
him and his heirs for ever, by the delivery of fcifin, and the 
poffeffion of the thimg given, whether the gift be made by deed 
or writing, 

Fro'rrmMent in Truft (Common Law) is the devifing or 
making over lands, &¢. by will to truftees for the payment of 
debts, legacies, éfc. 

pzorra’s, he whe maine a opty to another, 

_PEORM [feonme of feonmian, Sax.] a certain portion of 
vidtuals a pra neceflaries, which the tenants = pr lands 
anciently gave to the Thane or Lord ; hence comes our name of 
Farm and Farmer. 

Far de Fourchette (in Heraldry) or Croix.a fer 
de Fourcbette, i.e. acrofs with forked irons at each 
end, ting a fort of iron firmer ufed by mus- 
keteers, to reft their muskets on; and in this it 
differs from the crofs Fourchée, that the ends of that 

turn forked, but this has that fort of fork fixed upon the {quare 
end. See the figure. 
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Fer de Moxuline [in Heralsry] is the fame as thé 
Crofs Milrine, or Int Midrine, and isas much as to 
fay, the iron of a mill, i. ¢. the piece of iron that 
upholds the mill, as in the figure annexed. 


Fera’city [feracitas, L.) fertility, fruirfalnefs, 

Fe wat (feresis, Is.) mortal, deadly, difmoab 

Ferat Signs [with Ajrologers) are Leo, and the lait part of 
Sagittarivs, which are fo called, not only on account of their 
reprefenting wild beaits in figure, but becaule they imagine them 
to have fome kind of favage influence, and give fierce and crue 
el difpofition to thofe that are born under them. 

Fervetta Terre [Old Rec] a fardel, 10 acres of land. 

Fura‘tia [of ferendis epulis, L. i. ¢, of carrying vidtusls] 
feltivals held in Feérwary, and dedicated to the Mangs, in which 
they carried victuals to the urns and fepulchers of their decealed 
relations. 

Ferd Fare [pepo Fane, Sax-] an immunity from going to 
the wars. 

Fexp-wirt [peno-pite, Sax. of pepo an army, and pice a 
compofition) a tormulary ia ancient times, by which the king 
pardoned man-flaughter committed in the army. 

Fera’ (in Botanick Writings] almolt, commonly, Ls 

Ferta [in Ofd Ree.) a fair. 

Fe'ria, holy-days, or days on which the ancient Romans ab- 
{tained from work. ; 

Fu'rivy [ferites, L. ferocité, Er. feritd, Ut,) Gercenets, crus 
elty, favagenels, brutality, 

eri'ne [ferinus, L.] of or like wild beafls. 

Ferro (with Legicians) a mood, when the firlt propofition 
ofa categorical fyliogi(m is an univerfal negative, the fecond 4 
particular negative. 

Fertso'n [with Legicians] 2 term when the propofitions 
are aniwerable to ferio, as mo /everity ix pleasant, jome feverity 
ts neceffary, therefore fomething that is mecefary is ot pleasant. 

Fe’ruine (Old Rec.) the tourth part of a penny; alio the 
quarter of a ward in a borough. 

Feazinca’ra? [ Old Rec.) the fourth part of a yard 

Ferui’nous nd. 

_ Ferm [feonm, aad, a houle, or land, or both, taken by 
indenture of leafe, or leafe parole. 

_ Fenwe a ferme (in Rising Academies] a term uled to fignily 
in the fame place, without ftirring or parting. 

Ferme’nr [in Phyicks) any kindot body, which being ap- 
plied to another, produces a fermentation therein, as the acid 
in leaven, &¢, See Fermentation. 

To Ferment (fermenter, F. fermentare, fermentar, Sp. fera 
mentare, L.) to rife or puff up as Jeaven or yeali dloes ; to work 
as beer and other liquors do, fo as to clear it felf from dregs and 


— 

@ 6c in a Fen MENT to be warm in mind, to be difcompos'd. 
Fer ma’ntans capable of being fermented 
Fermenra’tion, |F.fermentazione, it. of fermentatio, LJ 

an inteitine motion or commotion of the {mall infenfivle particles 

of a mixt body, arifing without any apparent mechanical caufe, 
as when leaven or yeait ferments. 

Fer menta’tion [with Pdyicigns] any gentle motion of 
the parts of the blood or juice in the body, occafioned by fome- 
thing that helps to clarify. exalt and render them more {ubtils 
fo a3 to reduce them to a healthful and natural itare. 

FeraMentation [with Cbymifs] a kind of ebullition or 
bubbling up, raited by the {pirits that endeavour to get our of a 
mixt body; fothat meeting with grof;, carthy parts, which op- 
pofe their paflage, they iwell and render the liquor thin, tll 


~y find their way, 
ERMISO NA [Ancients a | the winter feafon of deer. 
Fran (reann, Sax. Farn, G.] a plant growing on heaths, &¢ 
Ferni’co (OM Rec.) a heatn or waite place, where fern 


W3, 
Sede [ferecitas, L. ferocité, F. ferecitd, It. ferecidad, 
Sp.] fercenels, cruelty, favagenels. 

Fero‘nta [among the Remans]a goddels of the woods, of 
whom it is fabled, that when her grove, upon the mountain So- 
ra&e, was burnt down, the people carried thither her picture, 
and the wood prefently fprang up again trefh. 

A Fe'reer (ferret, Dx. Fret, G. furett, Ital. furet, Fr. fe- 
rim Port.]a {mall creature like a weefel, uted in catching of rab- 
bits; alfo a fort.of ordinary filk ribband. 

Ferret [with the canting crew) a pawn-broker. 

To Ferret [fureter, F.) to fearch narrowly alfo to teaze or 
vex. 

Ferner [or red) eyed. 

Seneiaes [of sos Sax.] the hire of a ferry-boat; money 
= for paflage over a river. 

ERRUGINO'SE : 

Fee eae Lerrugifasy Le) like rely icon. 

Fearu’cinousness (of ferruginens, L.) being like, or of the 
nature of rufty iron, 


Ferru‘co, the ruft of iron,or a kind of calx found on the 
furface of it, L. ; 
’ Fr'eavum 
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Ferrum, the metal called iron, L. 

Fe'r;aumes, feel or iron hardened; alfo folder, L. 

Fexumina’Tion, afoldering, a failening together, properly 
in iron, in CLywitry, a foldering together of metals. 

Ferxrure, a fhooing ot horles, F 

To Fr'ary [erobably of fapan, Sax. to pafs over, or of 
perren, Dw. or fabn, or fubren,G. farja, Sa. or of ferris, 
L. to be carried] a place ina river where perions, horics, coach- 
es, (Se. are carried over. . 

Fe'rscher [pipe poot, Sax.] the ferriage or cuftomary pay- 
ment for terrying over, and croiling a river. ; , 

Fe'nrive [F. and lt. fersil, Sp. of fertilis, L.] fruitful: plen- 
tiful. ; - 

Ferti.iry 3 Cfervilieé, F. fertilita, It. of fertilitar, L.) 

Fr'rvianness § fruitfulnefs, plentitulnefs. 

To Fe'avitize [fertilifer, Fy to make fertile, fruitful or 
plentitul. 


Fe'rvency? [ferecur, F. fervere, Tt fervor, Sp. and L.] 
Fe‘nvour carnefinels, heat or great zeal, 
Fe'avent [F. fervente, It, ferviente, Sp. of fervems, L.J 


hot, vehement, eager, zealous. 

Fervescent growing hot. 

Fe'rventey, eagerly, xcaloufly. 

Fe'gvip [fervids, It. of fervidus, L.] hot, fall of heat or 
fervour, vehement, eager. 

Fravipity 2 [ferviditas, L. ] fervency, great heat ea- 

Fe‘rvipsess§ gerne. 

Fe‘rvour [fervor, L. ferceur, Fr.) great warmth, heat, ve. 
hemence, great zeal. 

Fe’aura [with Boteni(s] the herb fennel-giant, L. 

FeruLa cous Pissts, plants which grow like the herb 
fennel-giant. : : 

Fe'auL@ [with Surgeons] {plents or light chips made of fir, 
or paper giued together, or leather, &’¢. for binding up loofen- 
ed or difjointed-bones, after they have been fet again, L. 

Fervor of the Matrix, a difeale when the intire fubftance of 
the womb is extream hot; attended with a pain and heavinefs 
of the loins, a loathing, fuppreilion of urine and the likes at the 
fame time the patient being very defirous of copulation, though 
by realon of pain at the fame time the fears it, 

“Fesce'Nnine Verjzs [by fome derived of fafeinum, L. a 
charm, they taking fuch fongs to be proper to drive away witch- 
¢3, or prevent their inchantments] a fort of fatyrical verfes full 
of open, wanton and obicene exprefiions, fung or rehears‘’d by 
the company at marriages. 

Fe'scve [fujzelts, It. fe2uea, L.) a {mall thing to point to 
letters in reading. 

A Fe'sse Cin Heraldry] is one of the nine ho- 
nourable ordinaries, and confilts. of lines drawn di- 
rectly crofs the efcutcheon, from fide to fide, and takes 
==} up the third part of it between the honour point and 
= the nombril, It reprefents.a wailt belt, or girdle of 
honour. See the Figure. . 

Perty per Fe'sse fignifies parted acrofa the middle of th 
fhield {rom fide to fide, through the fefs-poine. ' 

_ Fess-Point [in Heraldry] is the exact centre of the efcutche- 
“on, and is fo called becaute of the point through which the fefs- 
line is drawn from the two fides, and accordingly divides it into 
two! equal parts, when the efcutcheon is parted per fefs, as is 
reprefented by letter E, in the efcutcheon. See Efeutcheon. 

Frese-Wayt [with Heralds] or in tefle, ignites thofe things 
thar are borne aiier the manner of a feile, that is, in a rank a- 
cro{s the middle of the fhield, 

To Fe'stenr [/efrir, F.) to putrify or wrankle asa fore 
fometimes does. i 

FesviNa't10N, a haftening or making fpeed, L- 

Fesrine Men [of [peyenian, Sax, to fatten] with the anci- 
ent Saxons, fuch as were pledges for others, and bound for their 
forth-coming, who fhould trantgrefs the laws, 

Fe’stinc-Penny, earnelt given to fervants when hired. 

Fe'stinance Pfefinantia, L.) a haftening. 


Fesri'no [with Logicians] a technical word, us'd when the 
firit propofition of a fyllogifm is an univerlal negative, the fecond 
a particular negative, and the third a particular affirmative, as 





no vice is exeujadles fore errors are mot vices; therifore fome . 


errors ave excufuble, 
Fe'eTivar [fofiow, It. of fefiows, L.] merry, jocund, plea- 
aant, diverting; alfo pertaining to an holy day or feltival. 
Festivan [dies fyfus or fofious, L,] a folemnity or day 
of rejoicing. 
Fusri’viry [fefivita, It. of fefivitas, L.} mirth, rejoicing, 
piealantnefss alio a fettival time. 


Festi'vous [ filio, I. of fefiow, L.] jocund, jovial, 
merry. 


Frstuca’co [in Botany] wild oats, L. 


aL, ae! IoUsNass [of /efiouws, L.) pleafantnels, wittinels, jo. 
cularnets. ’ 


FE 
Festoons[fefens, F. fefoni, It. 
feflonat, Sp.J (in Architedure) the 

French call them Fiffoons, prob. of 

Fejius, L. merry, jovial, being u- 
Vise een sae /  fually applied on fellival occafions, 

ES dF an ornament of carved work in 
; manner of wreaths or garlands hang- 
Ing down, of flowers or leaves twilled together, thickett at the 
middle, and fulpended by the two extremes, whence it hangs 
down perpendiculated as in the figure, antiently usd at the gates 
of temples &c. where feltivals were celebrated. 

Fusru‘cous [of fofuca, L.J of or pertaining toa fhoot or 
ftalk of a tree or herbs alio having a tender branch or {priz. 

To Farcn (/rr. %. peccean, Sax.) to go to bring a thing. 

Forcu 2 [/rr. dmp. and part. P.J did fetch, have or am 

Faucury fetcht, or faught. 

A Fertcn, a fubtiliys a fly pretence to deceive a perfon. 

i bim ap [Sea Pbraje] fignities give chaie, or puriue 
a Ip. 

Fetcur, v, To Fetch. . 

Fe'ripness [of fetidys, L.) Qinkingnels, il] Gvour. 

Fr'rip [fetido It. of fartidus L_] itinking or felling ill. 

Ferirenous (of ferifer, L.] bringing forth fruit or young. 

Fe’riock (9. @. teetlock) of a horle, is a tuft of hair, as 
large as the hair of the main, that grows behind the paltern 
joint of many horfes, 

Futtock Joint, the joint at a horfe's ferlock, his ankle joint. 

To Fe'rrer [xepetepian, Sux.) to put chains or detcers on 
the feet. 

_Fu'rrers [peteeney, Sex.) irons to be put upon the legs 
either of malctactors or cattle; figuratively bondage. 

To Fetrur, to fet or go about anv thing, N.C. 

Feup [fcude, Tews. prhch, Sax.]an inveterate or old grudge, 
enmity, deadly hatred, malice. 

Feuns [with Civilians] a volume of the civil law, fo called, 
becaufe it contains the culloms and fervices which a vaffal does 
to his foveraign prince or lord, for the lands or fees that he 
holds of him. 

Frup [in the North of England} a combination of kindred to 
revenge the death of any of their blood upon the kilier, and all 
his race. 

Feup sors [prhth-bore, Sex.] a recompence for engaging 
in fuch a feud or faétion, and the damages that happen there- 
upon’ 

Feupe [of peoh, Sux. a reward, or Fon, Sax. a condition] 
with Cyesians, a grant of lands, honours or Fees made to a 
man upon condition, that he and his heirs do acknowledge the 
doncr and his heirs to be their lord and foveraign, and ihall do 
{uch fervice for the faid tenure, to him and his, as is covenant~- 
ed between them, or is proper to the nature of the teud. 

Fever [febris, L. feore F. fedire, lt. febre Port. Feber, 
Dan. Ficber, G. fefon, Sax.) a diforder very differently de- 
fined by phyficians; as a ftrenuous endeavour or effort of nature 
to throw off fome morbifick matter that incommodes the body, 
Sydendar; allo a velocny of the blood; a fermentation or great 
motion of it, with heat and thirlt. Qwin/ey. 

Continual Fever, is one whole fig continues for many days, 
having its times of abatement or more fiercenefs though it never 
intermits or leaves off. 

Intermitting Fiver, has certain times of intermifiion or cea- 
fing; begins for the molt part with cold and fhivering, ends in 
heat, and returns exactly at the lame periods. 

An Effential Fever, is one, the primary caufe of which 
is in the blood itfelf. and does not arife asan effect or fymptom 
from any other difeate in the folids or other parts. 

A Symptomatical Fever, 1s one which arifes as an accident 
or fymptom of fome diforder that is antecedent to it, 

4 Diary Fever, is that which ordinarily, dues not lait lon- 
ger than 24 hours, 3 

A Heitick Fever [of txtines ¢£0¢, Gr. habitude] is one that 
is flow and durable, extenuating and emaciating the body by 
infenfible degrees. 


Putrid Fevur, one arifing from the difcharge of putrid pu- 
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-rulent matter from feme morbid part, asun ulcer in the lungs. 


Burning a very acute fever, attended with a vehe- 

Ardent ment heat, intolerable thirlt, a dry cough, 
a delirium and other violent fymptoms. 

A Colliguatioe Fiver, one wherein the whole body is con- 
fumed and emaciated ina fhort time, the folid parts and the fat, 
§s'¢. are melted down, and carried off by a Dierrbaa, Scveat, 
Urine, &c3 

A Quotidion Fever, is one where the paroxifm returns e- 
very day, 

A dowhle Quotidian Fever, is one the paroxifm of which 
comes twice in 24 hours. 


Tertian Fever one which returns every other day, and is of 
2 kinds, /egitimate and /purious, 
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A bezitimate Tertion Fever, is one that Infs only twelve 
Kours, and is followed by an abfolate invermilliuns 

A fpurcous Tertian Fever, holds jonger than 12 hours and 
fometimes 13 or 20 hours, 

A dsuble Tertian Wevea, is one that returns owice every 
other day 

4 Quarten Fever, isone which returns only every qth day. 
* A dowble Qrartag Fever, is one which has 2 paroxilms 
every 4th doy. : 

A Tr.0% 2vartan Fever, is one that has 3 paroxifins e- 
very qth dav. 

Erwptive Pevers, are fuch as befides the fymptoms common 
to other fevers, have their crifis attended with cutaneous erup- 
tions. 

Peftifential Fevers. are fuch as are acute, contagious and 
mortul. . 

Petecbiet Fevers, are a malignant kind of fevers, where 
in belides the other fevers on the 4th day, oroftener on the 7th 
day, there appear Petechie or red {pots like fea-bites on thé 
brealt, fhouldess and abdomen. 

Fever, was facrific'd to by the ancients, as a malevolent 
Deity- 

Fr’vertsu, having the fymptoms of a fevers or inclinable 
to a fever. 

Fe’verisuness, feverifi fymptoms; or inclinablencfs to 2 
fever. ; 

Fevitrantines [ in Cookery) {malt tarts filled with fweer- 
meats, F. ° 

Fe'viice More (gz 4. dead-leaf) the colour called fillemot. 

Fe'urtre oe scre [with fame French heralds] aterm uled 
to exprefs thatan ordinary, that has a Fee ora Pave, is indented 
only on one fide, becanfe then it looks Tike a faw, as the Frened 
word denotes, fignifying the leaf of a faw. 

Fe utente 2 a dog-keeper, he who lets them Joofe ina 

Few'rerer § chare. 

A Few ([facr. C’ Br, peape, or peapa, Sex. faa, Dan. fabe 
Text famat, Goth] a {mall number. 


Fe'wnes [peopney, Sax.) fmalinefs of number. 
Fewet? [of fev, Fr. fire and alere,L. to teed or nourifh] 
Fuew  § coals, wood, turf or any thing to be burned. 


@ake-atwap Fewet, take awap Flame. 

A gnod lefion for temperance and moderation ; for where the 
body js not pamper'd, the mind and patlions are generslly cool 
in proportion. As we fay in the fame fenfe : Without Meat and 
Driak Love is cold; and fo the Fr, Sams le Vin €9 La bonne Chire 
LP Amour of bien fraid. The L. fay: Sine Cerere &F Bacehs 
friget Venus Per (Without Ceres, the Goddels of Corn, &'c. 
‘and Bacchus, the God of Wine, #enus, the Goddefs of Love, is 
cold. 

Few [in Scotland] a tenure, called alfo few-farm, by which 
lands are held, paying a kind of duty called feada firma. 

Fe’w-Mers [of figraifon, O. Fr. of jfimws, L, dung} 

Few’ misiine § the dung of a deer. 

F'raur [in the tcale of Mufick] the feventh or laft note of 
the 3 feptenaries of the Gamut. 

Fi'ants 2 f[ fesse, Fr. ] the dung of a fox, badger, &', 

Fu’ants ; 

Frav‘ro, 2 flute, Z, 

Fiauto trasjcg/e, aGerman flute, Ital. 

To Fia [prob. of jadle,g. d. to tell a fable or romantick 
ftory) to fay fille, to lie. - 

4 Fis, a fofrer expreffion fora lie. 

Fi’era, a fibre, a fimilar pare of the animal body called alfo 


a filament. L. 

Fi'snes? [ forest. F. fibre, Tt. fidre, Lb. ] (in Anatomy) 

Fr'sers§ are long flender threads, which being interwoven 
or wound up, form the various folid parts of an animal body, or 
they are round oblong veffels in an animal, by which the {pirits 
are conveyed to all parts of the body, {0 that the fibres are the 
ftamen or myfer of an animal. 

Fines [in Botany) threads or hairs like ftrings in plants, 
roots, &se. . 

The Fisres are by Anatomifts diftinguifhed into 4 kinds. as 
carnous or fey, nervous; tendimews, and offeoxs or bony 3 which 
again are divided, according'ss they are fituated, into 

Dired longitudinal Fiwxes, thofe are fuch as proceed in right- 
lines, 

Tranfoerfe Fiones, are fuch as go a-crofs the longitudinal 
ones, . 

Oblique Fisres, are fuch as crofs or interfeét them at une- 
qual angles. : 

Mujcular Finnes, are fach whereof the mufcles or ficthy 
parts of the body are cumpo'ed, thefe are called motive fibres. 

Nerosus Fipres.ire thole minute threads, whereof the nerves 
are compofed, thele are called fenfitive Paging 

Fisawtem [in Anatomy] the fidri/s or {mallet threads of 
which the fibers confit. 

F nap pa fibreux, FB. fibrofoy Tey of fbrofus, L, } confilting 
of or full of fibres. 
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Fr’suna, a.butten, Zo : oF cade 

Finuca,us [.fe.tony] a mutele of the leg ealicd Perosaut 
primes, Le. : ae oye 

Fisuva [with ancient Sirgesms] a fort of material oy ban: 
dige fur the cloflag up wounds, concerning which authors 
differ, Guide fays, that thefe filvdi’s were wade of iron cirs 
cles, a5 it were femicircles crooked bickwardi on both fides, the 
hooks whereof being fullened on hoth fides tu the ging wound, 
antwered exadtly one another. Cells faye, that filoia's wee 
madg of a needle full of fit untwitted filk or thiead, where- 
with they fewed the lips of the gaping wound toycilier. 

Finuna fwith Anatom’ i) che letler and outer bone of the 
legs the foils minas, Hippscrates ules the veord tor that part. 
Only of the bone that forms the outer ancle, pertups becwule 
they ufed to buckle their fiocs inthar plice. > 

Fica‘ata (with Butawi?} the herb fig wort, L.. . 

Fiexre [ficol, Sax. of saeitis, L. as though cafily perfua- 
ded to change his mind, others fetch it from orniad, Gr. 
various) incondtant, variable, light. , . 

Fi'cktentss, inconfancy, variablenefs, wavering in mind, 
changeable humour. 

Frerive [{ fails, 0.) earthen or mide of eorth. . , 

Er’crtveness [of fititir, L.) earthinels, or the being made 
of earth, as earthen vellels; of the quality of earthen velfe!s. 

Fi'crion [F. fizionc, tt. fisting Sp. of fitto, L.) an in- 
vention or device; a lie or feizn’d ltory. : ; 

Ficti’rtous [fitrinio, It. of sidtitivs, L.] diffembled, 
feizned, fabulous, countertsie. 

Ficririousty, feignedly, fabuloufly., 

Ficri’rtousness (of (2astivs, L.] fcignednefs, counter. 
feitnets, fubuloumne’s . ' : 

Fi'cus [in Surgery] are the external protuberances of the 
Anus, common!y called the piles. 

Fino (with Afsreers} an iron or wooden pin, made tapering 
and fharp at the end, to open the ftrands of ropes, when they 
are to ce fpliced or fuiened togethers alfo the heel of the top- 
met that bears it upon the chets-trees. . 

Fivo Harmer, a mariner’s hammer, being a fid at one end, 
having a head and claw, to drive in, or draw out a nail. 

Fipo [with Gansers) or fale, a little Oskaw thaped like a 
nail, to put into the gouch-hole of a gun, which being covered 
witha plate of lead, keeps the powder dry in the gua. 

Frvore [ fidtesta, L. beei, De toned, G. feort, Sz. Gel,’ 
Text. Fithele, Sax.} a mufical inflrument well known, 

To Fippie to play upon the fiddle, 

Fipove-faddle, idje vain difevurie. 

Ft’ppver [of fichele, Sex.) one who plays upon a fiddle, 

Fr'poiine [of dfrn, iat} playing upon a fiddle; alfo 
doing or adting iriflingly. 

Finesysu'ssor [in Cicer! Lace) a furety, ove who is a pledse 
and furety for another, efpecially in a pecuniary affair. 

Fipe'Lity [jidolieas, L. fidesité, Be fidelta, It. fidelidad, 
Sp] faithtulnefs, iniegrity, honcity. : 

Fipgciry was printed by the ancients ata damfel clad int 
white, holding in one hand a feal, and in the other a key ¢ a dog 
lying at her feet. Or, 

Asan agreeable woman ftanding upright upon a cube, tread- 
ing masks of all forts under her feet, and holding a look- 
ing glifs in her hand. All which embicms are very obvious. 

= ipe’Lity [ Miersziypbically] was repreiented by an ele- 
rant. 
: Fipes [Pattee Faith) hada temple inftimuted to her by Nu~ 
ma, With iacrihces that were always performed without blood. 
She was clothed with white robes deawn in a chariot, with her 
ight hand open to intimate her candour and fincerity. 

To Fince [¢. d. fudge of fauyere, L.)to move up and down 
fiom place to piace. 

Fipcery, moving up and down from place to place, unfets 
ted, reitle!s. 

Fiptcina’tes [with Aratory?:] the muicles of the fingers 
eall'd Lwertrigaies, trom the ule they are put to by Mujicians, in 
playing upon fome intiruments. 

Fipucian [ fdveralis, L.] trufly, fare. 

Fipucta‘’tity [ fdweialites, L.} trutiinels, 

Fipu'ctary [ fiduéarizs, L.) a trutice, one who is entrul- 
ed by another. 

- Frovctany [ fdueiarivs L.) trofty, fore; allo taken upon 
truit; foas to be reliored again. 

Fit (A/F. vb! L.J an interjeétion denoting difapproba- 
tion on account of ablurdity, oblcenity, Sc, 

Fier, [ fief, F. a fee or feodal tenure, or lands held by fealty] 
lands or tenements which a vailal holds of his lord by fealty and 
homage, and for which he owes fervice or pays rent; alioa 
manour or noble inheritance. 

Fietp [feln, or pealo, Sax. veldr, Dv. feld,G. or, accord~ 
ing to Gajavéon, OF Flnaoy or Tisdiev, Gr. all of fela, Ce. to 
wage war. @. Carzp.) either paflure or arable land. 

Firip (with Heralds] in an efcatcheon fignifies the whole 

4Q furiace 
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Carface of the fhield, ond takes its name protably of thofe at- 
chieverients which were acquired in the field. 

Fieio Opicers [io an Army) are fuch as have the power 
and command over a whole regiment, viz. Colonel, Liewtenant 
Colonel and Major ; but thofe commands which reach no far- 
ther thun a troop, are not field-ollicers, 

Freno Covers, Small flags about a foot and a half f{quare, 
carried along with the quarter-maller-general in marking out the 
ground for the Iquadrons and battalions of an army. 

Fiero Pieces [in the Art of War) fmall cannon carried slong 
with an army in the field, as 3 pownders, minions, fakers, 6 
powaders. Ke, . 

Figto Stuy (in Gunvery) a taf carried by the gunners, with 
lighted match skrew’d into it, 

Fiitp of @ Painting, the ground of it. 

Figo Worés [in Forsif.) are works thrown up by an army 
in the betieging of a fortrefs 3 or by the belieged in defence of 
the place. 

Fienp [fienoe, or feonn, Sex. Cpand, De. Frind, G. 
Ficenve, Daz. and Sw. Frand, Gers. an Enemy. Ca/audom will 
have it deriv’d of Ogss, Gr. a Serpent, as the firlt univerial 
enemy of mankind) an evil {pirit, a devil. 

Fiera’seass [i. ¢, fierce at arms) an hector or bully, F 

Frence [ ferox, L. fier, F. jersce, It. feroz, Sp. and Port.) 
eurll, cruel, ftern, 

Frercey, cruelly, fternly. 

Fre'aceness [ferscitur, L. ferocitd, F. ] curltnefs, ftern- 
nes, bettial fury. 

Freaivy, furioufly, hafily. 

Freainess [fypicgneyy. Sux.) fiery or furious nature or 

uality, 
? F that facias, awrit which lics for him who has recovered 
in an action of debt or damages, againft whom the recovery was 
had, Z. commanding the therii¥ to levy the debt or damages of 
his guods, ; 

Fi'tay [pynicx, Sax. bperigh, Du. Eurig,O. and L. G. 
feurig, H.G_} hot, furious, haily, Ge. 

Frery Triplicity [in Afroogy] are thofe figns of the zodi- 
ack, which furpals the reit in fiery qualitics, o#Z. heat and dri- 

* nels, as Leo, dries and Sagittarivs. 

Fire (ffre,F. piffero. It. pifero,Sp* pfeiffr, H.-G. J] a 
fort of wind mufick a {mall pipe. 

Fire-rails [ina Ship] are tuch as are placed on the bannif- 
ters, on each fide the top of the poup, e. 

Firra‘ro, a imall pipe, flute or Hagelet, ufed by the Ger- 
mans, together with a drum, in the army, Jta/. 

Firree’n pipeen, Sux. disftven, Du. fuftein, L. G. funf. 
stim, H. G.J XV, 15. 

Firreenra, an ancient tribute or impofition of money, laid 
upon any city, town, &r. through the realm, fuch a fum. 
upon the whole town. 

Firrn (pipe, Sexe dvijfoe, Dv. fufte,L. G. finfte,H. 
G,) Vth, sth. 

Firvh (in Mu.) the fame as Diapente. 

Firrury (pipelic, Sax.) Vthly, sthly. 

Fi'eriern (of pipeig, Sax.) Lth, goth. 

Fi'rry { FiFtig, Sax vpftigh, Dw. fuftig, L. G. funf. 


sig, H. G.) rs . 

Fic (figue, F. fico,It. Aigo, Sp. figs, Port. ficws, L. bpge, 
Du. Feige, G. Fiz, or Fic, Sux. et, Dan, fika, Sv.) the 
fruit of the fig-tree. 

Fic {in a Horfe) ts a kind of wart on the frufh, and fome- 
times all over his bodys it makes an evacuation of itinking nalty 
humours that are to cure. 

Fica'ry [g. ¢. vagary, of vagare, to rove and ramble up 
and down] a roving or roaming about; alfo a caprice or whimiey. 

Fic pecker, abird that feeds on figs. 

Fic-wort, an herb. 

Fice'nria (with Chyari?s) things which ferve to fix vola- 
tile fubttances, L. 

A Fieur ( pfyhe, Sax. gebecht, Ds. geferht, G. ) a com- 
bat, duc], engagement. 

To Fieurt, irr. ¥.( peohtan, Sax. Detten, Du. ferhten, 
G. fachta, Su. fipta, Yea.) to combat, to oppofe with or 
without weapons. 

Foucnr (rr. Imp. and Part. P.) [ vote, Du. forhte, G. ] 
did fight, have fought. 

Ficur Dog, ricut Bear, the D---1 part pou. 

Spoken when we (ee people contending, and won't concern 
our-felves in the quarrel, ; 

Ficus (inaSéip) walte cloaths which hang round a thip 
in a fight, to prevent the men from being feen by the enemy. 

Chje Bicuts (in a Ship) bulk-heads, fet up for men to 
ftand fecure behind in a fhip, and thence to fre on the enemy in 
cale ot boarding. 

hahaha (of pyht, sex. bechter, De. fechter,G.) one 
who fights. 

Reasias Ficuts (at Sea) are where the enemies fhip docs 
net ttand the battle, but is continually chas‘d. 
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Ficur-wite [ yhe pie, Sax. ] a fine impofed upon a 
man tor cauling a quarrel. 

Fi’omenr [ figeentum, L.) a fidtion, a flory, a lye. 

Ficucare [ firwdatwi, L.] made of earth or potters clay. 

Fi'curan Numbers are fuch numbers as do ordinarily 

Fi'curarive Nysnbers é reprelent fome geometrical ti- 
gure, and are always conlider'd in relation thereto, being either 
dineary, fuperticial or Joli, 

Fi’curance [ fiyurantia, LJ an expreffing, figuring, or 
drawing forms or thapes, G.. 

Fi’curate Deycant [with Mxf] is that wherein fome di 
cords are intermix'd with the concords, call'd alfo florid Def= 
cant, and may aptly be termed the rhetorical part of mufick, in- 
almuch as here ate brought in all the variety of puints, fyn- 
cope’s, figures, and whatever ele is capable of affording an ore 
nament to the compofition. 

Ficurare Counterpoint [in Myvj.] that wherein there is a 
mixture of difcords along wich the cuncords. 

Fi'curarep [ fewratws, L.J formed. 

Ficura tion [ fgurazione, It. of fzuratio, ¥..] a fatiion- 
ing, a retemblance, a thape 3 alio.a chimerical vifion, 

Ficura'rion [with Rbetorieians) a figure in which there 
is a reprefentation of the manners and patluns of men, either 
to thetr praile or reproach. 

Pi’curative ( figaratives, L.] of or pertaining to, or 
fpoken by way of figure. or that teaches under fome obleure 
relemblance, 

Figurative Speeches, are ways of exprefing our felves, 
whereby we make ule of an improper word, which cuitom has 
applied to another fubject. 

Ficurative Stile, isong which abounds in figures. 

Fi'curativery [ figueémeat, FP. figuratio’, L. } after a 
figurative manner, or ipuken by way of tigare. 

Fi'cure [F. figera, It. Sp. Port. and L.) falhion, form, 
flape, reprefentation. 

- Froeure [in Arishmet.] is one of the g digits 
charatterst as 1, 2, 35 4. Se 5 7+ 8, 

Ficuré [in Thesiogy] the mylleries reprefented or delivered 
obfcurely to us under certain types in the Od Telament, 

Ficurs [with Grammar.) an expreflion which deviates from 
the common and natural rules of grammar; cither for the jake 
of elegancy or brevity, as when any word is left to be fupplied 
by the reader, és’. 

Ficure [in Geom] is a Space terminated on all parts by lines 
either ftreight or crooked. . 

; ReGilingar Figu wa, isone, all whofe extremities are rights 
ines. 

Capa Ficure, is one which is equilateral and equian- 
g ar, 

Trregular Figure, is that which isnot both. 

Ficure [in Comets) is the reétangle made under the /ates 
refiam ond tranfoerjurr in the Hyperbdela, 

Ficure [of the Diameter] the rectangle under any diame- 
ter and its proper perimeter, in the Edipis or Hyperdola. 

Ficure [in Architecture) (culpture, repreicatation of things 
made on folid matter. 

Ficure (ie Painting, Drawing, Sec.) the lines and colours 
which form the reprefentation of a man or any thing elfe. 

Ficuae [in Heraldry) a bearing in a flield representing or 
refembling a human face, asthe fun, an angel, &¢. 

Ficure [in ?ro/sgy) a detcription or draught of the ftate 
and dilpofition of the heavens, at a certain hour containing the 
places of the planets and ftars, mark'd down in a figure of 12 
triangles. ‘ 

Fioure [in Geamancy] is applied to the extremes of points. 
lines or numbers thrown or calt at random; on the combinations 
or variations whereof the pretenders to this found their divie 
nations. 

Ficure [in Daacing) the feveral fleps which the dancers 
make in order and cadence, which mark divers figures on the 
floor. F 

Ficure [in Logict] is the due difpofing of the middle term 
in a fyllugifm with the two extremes. 

Fi‘cure [in Réeterich] is when-a word is afed to fignify a 
thing, to which it is not proper, and which ule has apply'd to 
fomething elie ; the that manner of expreflicn is figurative ; 
or figures are manners of expreilion diltinét from thole that are 
natural and common. 

Fi'cures [in Réetorick] are not to be looked upon only as 
certain terms invented by Réetoricians for the ornament of their 
dilcourfe. God has not denied to the foul, what he has granted 
to the body ; as the body knows how to repel injuries, fo the 
foul can defend itfelf as well; and it is not by nature immove « 
able, when it is attack d; all the fgares which the foul makes 
ufe of in difcourfe, when it is moved, have the fame effect aa 
the poftures of the body. Figures in difcourfe are as proper to 
deiend the mind, as poltures are to defend the body in corpo 
real attacks. 

Theatrical Ficures [among Rbetoricians] are fuch as bad 

orators 


or numerical 
* 
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orators affect when they meafure their words, and give them a 
cadence to tickle the ews; tho’ they figure their dilcouries, 
yet itis with fuch figures, which leing compared ra thole that 
are ftrong and perfualive, are Vile che moltuees in a dance to thaic 
in abate, The art and atf:Stauon that appears in a painted 
difcourfe, fays a certiin author, are not the character of a foul 
truly touch’ with the thiegs ic fp2aks off, but under nv con- 
cern at all, Para 

Figures of Difcourfe, are extraordinary ways of {peaking, 
very different from the commun and natural. : 

Ficures of Words [among Rbtsricians) are quite diferent 
from tigures of difcourie + for figures of difcourfe are produced 
chiefly by the agitations of the iouls. figures of words are the 
effet of the calmnets oud fludy of the mind. A figure of 
words confits fometises in the repetition of the fame word, the 
fame letter, and the fume found, which tho’ it is often Gilogree- 
able, yetnever fhocks when the repetition is made with art. 
This repetition is made fometimes in the beginning of fentences, 
fometimes in the middle, and fometimes in the end of fentences. 

Ficunen [ fgaré, F. fizaratus, L. ) reprefented having ti- 
gures or forms drawn upon it, 

ToFi'cure [ fiewrer, F. ficwrare; It. figurdr, Sp. of figu- 
rare- L.) to reprelent or draw figures upon. ; 

Ficuae'rro [fo called from the figures or flowers of it} a 
fort of flowered ituff. 

Fiza‘ceous [ot filum, L. a thread, &'¢.} full of filaments, 
i, ¢. of fmall tareids or ttrings about the roots of plants. 

Fi'cacer [in the court of Common Pleas} an ollicer, who 
files thole writson which he makes procefs, 

Fita’cium a tile, a thread or wire on which writs and 
other deeds are tiled up in courts. 

Fita‘co [with Bstanifr] a fort of Cud-wort or Cotton- 
weed. 

Fi'caments ( fl/amenta, L.) threads, fibres, €&'e. 

Ficvaments [with Botanjfs} thote {mall threads which come. 
pole the beards of roots. 


Fivamants (with Poyfcians) litele flender rays, like threads, 


that app: ir in urine. 

FitaMents [with Azatomifs) are the {mall fibres or threads 
which compole the texture of the mufcles, 

Fiza’spens [ flandres FP. filondre, Ic. J a kind of worms, 
{mall as threads. which lie ia the reins of a hawk. 

Fica’zer [of fil, Pr. of filum, L. athread) an officer in 
the court of Commas Pleas, who files the writs, whereon he 
maxes out proces. 

Fi paeros (prob, 7, Fvll-seards] a fort of large nuts, 

To Fincu (prob, of filomter, F. or, according to Cafaudon, 
of ofhéw, OF grains £ to {teal privately or flily. 

Fi cover [wa filow, F.) a private thiet. 

Fi -cune [ot filswteri¢, Fy ftealing aa 

A ..& [peol, Sex. bple, Dx. feile, G. Fpl, Sv,] a tool 
of fleci to we’ or polifh iron or other metal with. 

A Fite! © som, L. a thread) a wire or thread on which 
Toole papers . . ited up together. 

A Fite (in Military Difcipline) is the ftrait line or row 
made by foldiers, ftandmg one behind or below another ; which 
is the demi of the Futtalion or fquadron. 

A Five [in Fencing] a fword without edges, with a button 
atthe pr int 
; To Five [bplen, Du. feilen, G.) to polith ficel, Ee. with a 

ile. 

To Fite off (Milit. Term) to fall off from marching in a 
large front, and to march in Jeugth by tiles. 

Five [in Heraldry) is repretented in the form annexed, tho’ 

fometimes of more, and fometimes of fewer points. 
It is fometimes borne as a charg in coat armour ¢ 
bur it is tfually the mark or dillinétion which the 
elder brother bears in his coat, during his father's 
life. 

Five-Leaders, the firft men of every file, 
the front of a buttslion 

Dowdle the Fines [Mustary Phrase] is to put two files into 
one. 

Fiver [Anatomy] See Fillet, 

Fiver 2 [ trebitedtire} a little (quare member or orna- 

Fitret§ meni, uled indivers plices, and upon divers oc- 
cafions, but generally as a fort of Corea over a large moulding. 

Fiver [with Butani?s] is uled to tignify thofe threads that 
» ree found in the middle of flowers, as the Lily, Tu- 
ip, &e. 

Fitets Minions (in Coskery) large Mices ol beef, veal, fr. 
fpread over with a rich farce, rolled up and covered with bards 
or thin flices of bacon, then drefs'd in a ttew-pan between 2 
fires, and ferv'd up with a cullis or ragoo, F. 

Fi'tiat [F. filial, It. of filialis, L.] of or pertaining to 
a fon. 

Fi’ttatry, like a fon. 

FrLiaLness SF gene L.} fonthip. 

Firta’tiox, ionthip, or defcent from father to fon; 


which compofe 


FI 
. Fr'vtus ante potrem (with Botznifs] i. e. the fon befoid 
the father, a term apply'd to plants, whofe flowers come out 
before their Jeaves. ZL, ; : 
_ Pinio’ius, a litt fon £. In our writers it is fometimes 
ted for a grandion, and fomerimes for a nephew, 
Fintpe’npuca [with Latanyts) Dropwort, L. 
Fi'tix [with Botany?) fern, L. 
Fi’tcare 2 (prob. g. Fiedd le) a cuftom of drinking in 
 Fi'crateg the fields by bailiti's of hundreds, for which 
they gather'd money of the inhabitants. 
_ ToFion [pylln, Sax. vaitea, Dv. fallen, G. 
Folfa, Sv.} to make full; to fatiate, to faturate, 
Finn, Swijl, as, To bave bis Fity, to have as much as he 
can deal with. 
. Finvesto'r J feville mort, PB. i.e, dead leaf a col ike 
that of a faded Li : ipelanctans 
. Pi'ucer ( of pile, Ly fillet, F. filite, Sp.} on hair-liee of 
riscon to tie up womens hair; alfo the fledhy part of the leg 
of acalf ficep, é¥z. adjoining to the loin. 
Fives {in Heraidry} a kind of orle or bordure, containing’ 
= athird or fourth part of the breadth of the common bor- 
ure, ; 
Fiver [in Avet.) the extremity of the membranous liga- 
sane under the tonyue, more commonly called the Freeman or 
rraie. 
Fr F hore hig [of a Horfe] are the fore-parts of the fhoulder next 
¢ brealt, 
Fr'veers fwith Painters] a little rule oF riglet of leaf gold 
drawn over certain mouldings, or on the edge of frames, pan- 


nels, &e. 
[ of filer, F. of filam, L. a thread ] having a 


fplze, Dan. 


Fi‘tieren 
fillet or Allets, 

Fi'tticrane?) [of filum and gravurt, L.J a kind of ens 

Fitticeam richment on gold and filver ; delicately 

Fictecrsex § Wrought in manner of little threads or 
Grains, or both incermix'd. ; 

To Fi'tup [probably g. fly up) to throw up a piece of 
money with one's finger and nail; alfo to hit with the fame 
method, 

Fitty Foal fof fille, F. filia, L. 
young maré. 

Fitm [rilm, Sex. celamen, L.) a skin or Pellicle, dividing 
feveral parts of the feth ; alloa fine skin inwrapping the brain 3 
7 a oy skin or feum vpon mineral waters, 

!LM [with Botanij?s) that thin, woody ski iy 
the feed in the pods. me ee 

Fi’tmtness [of pilm, Szx.} filmy quali i 

= films or ahi a aes ihe nee 
Wusy [filmic, Sex. probably of velemen, L.} havi 
being fal Dr > Probably of velamen, L.} having of 

A Fi'trer (filtres, F. of filtrum, L.J a charm, an allure- 
ment, a love-potion ; al{o a itrajwer. 

ToFPitrer [ filtrer, P, Of filtrum, a frainer, L.] to ftrain 
throuvh a paper, cloth, 9c, 

Fitrn (filth, Sex.) dirt, foil, és, 

Fitrmity [of oo Sa») after a filthy manner. 
Fi'cruiness (pikthinerpe, Six] distinels , impori:; 
fceneneis, nattinels, €7¢, iho 

Fi'ituy [rilthic, Sux.J dirty, bafe, impure, 


a daughter, and Fea/} a 


ob- 
nally, cbicene, 
. 


Fintra’tion [in Chymical Writers) i 
by this charaéter. C is ee 
Fitrra’tion [in Pharmacy) a ftraining of liquor 
peper, which by reaion of the Pat sie of the pid ere 
~~ the finer pylori and keeps the reit behind, 
PLTRUM @ a ftrainer, theo’ which lige r 
Teceacur rify them, ZL. ibibo ee baked 
FittRrum é [in Ord Records] a covering for the head, made 
Fecrtrum § of coarfe wool cottoned together; a felt hat. 
Fi'num Aqua [ Ancient Deeds) a flream or courle of water, Z, 
Fisasnhine [with Hyvaters) the dunging of jeveral kinds of 
wild beafts. 
Fi'marta, a skirt or edge of any thing, L. 
Fi'Moxtateo [ fimbriatus,L.) bordered, edged round 
laced. fringed on the edges, : 
Fi’martatep [with Botanifs) the leaves of plants are {aid 
- be fo, when they are jagged, and have a kind of a fringe aboug 
them, 
Fi’mpetaten [in Hera/dry) fignifies that an or~ 










dinary is edged round with another of a different Haves ae 

colour, as thus; He beareth Or, a Cro, Patee. FINNS-4: 

Gules, fimbriated Sable. A aN 2 
aw 


‘ irs of 
formerly fo termed, becaule they refem- 
Sax. pinna, L.) a fin of afith; allo 


% 


Fi'merte [with Sraterifs} the extremities or bo 
the Tube Faliopiane, 
ble a tringe or border. 

A Fin fin, or Finns, 
a quill or wing. 
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To Fix @ Clecin (in Carving) is to carve or cut up achub- 
fith or chevin, ; 

Fin [in Mujfré Books} the end or lait note of a piece 

Fina’ne§ of munek F, and Ie. 

Fr’saare, liable to be dined. 

Fi‘'xapiencss (of fais, L. an end) liblencfs to be fined, or 
to pay a fine or amercement. 

Bi sau [F. and Sp. fisafe, It. of fwalis, L,} tat, that con- 
cludes of mikes an end, 

Finan Cau/fe, is the end for which any thing is dones or 
that cauie for which a thing is what it is. 

Fina. Cavjes [in Theology) are thofe great, wile, and good 
ends, which Almigh:y God, the author of mature, had in creat. 
ing and proportioning, in fitting and difpoling in continuing and 
prelerving ll the feveral parts of the univerte 

Finau Letters [in the Hetrew tongue) 7 es } 5 }’ Capt, 
Mem, Nua, Pb, Trade, which every where but at the ends of 
words, are writen 5995 ¥. 

A Finan (with Carvers) an emblem of the end of life, being 
an inrichment placed on monuments, oz. a boy without 
wings. holding in his hand an excinguifhed torch with the fame 
end tix'd on a death's head at the hoy’s feet. 

Fi'xanry [faalement, F. fizaliter, L.] in the laft place, in 
the end. 

Finances, [F. finanze, It.Ja fine, acertain fum of money 
paid to the Freach king tor the enjoyment of fome privilege or 
other, F. 

Finances (in France} the treafures or revenues of the king. 

Financier, an officer belonging to the finances, 

Fi'nany? [in the drow Works] the fecond forge at the iron 

Frinery é mill. : 

A vincn [pine, Sax, Finck, G.} a bird of feveral forts, as 
Bullyined, Chatinek, Golifineh : 

To Fixp Jr. F. (pindan, Sox. finde Dan. finna Sv. vinden 
Du. finden G. which Cajss4ox (for what realons I fhan’t deter- 
mine) derives of ddeeiv, Gr.] to recover a thing lolt; to dileo- 
ver fomething which before lay hid; to knew experimentally. 

Founp [drr. dup. and Part, P.} (pund, Sax.) did tind, 
have or am found. tend, Dw. fend or fund H. G. Jmp.] 
punven, Sax. gevoaden Dy. gefunden G. Part. 

To Finn the Ship's Trita [sea Phraje] is to tind out how 
fhe will fail belt. 

Jo Fixp, to allow, or provide. 

Fi'xpers [O/d Statater) the fame officers as thofe now called 
Searchers, employed about difcovering uncultomed or prohibited 

ods. 
. Fi‘noisce (findidilir, L.] that may be cleft. 

Fi’spinceness [of findibilis,L.] capablenefs of being 
cleft. 

Fine (fa, F.fpn, Dz. and L. G. fein, H. G.] {pruce, 
neat, fy, handiume; alfo flender, pure, without mixture, 
dregs, G's. 

Fine feathers make F ne wirds. 

That is fine apparel and ornaments will fet off perfons, and 
fometimes make a homely one appear handiome, at lealt tollera- 
ble. Decency according to a man's Rank and circumttances is to 
be fure as commendable a3 extravagance and foppery is delpica- 

le. The L. fays Melis oirwm facit (clothes make the man,) 

Fi'xennss ( firefe, L.) fprucenels, gaynels in cloaths; alfo 
thinne(s and fmallne(S of threads in cloth, Ge. 

Fr'nery [of fivefe, F.) gaicty in attire, &’e. 

A Fine [prob. of fais, L. an end, g.a final concluficn] a pe- 
nalty or amends made in money for an offence againit the king 
and his laws, or againit a lord of a manonr. 

A Fine [in Laz) is alfo a covenant mide before juflices, and 
enter'd of record, for conveyance of lands, tenements, or an 
thing inheritables being in £,f¢ tempore Finii, to cut off all con- 
troveriies, tocut off entails, @¢. allo a fum of money paid for 
entrance upon lands or tenements let by leule. 

Fines for Alienation [Lavo Term) were certain fines paid 
to the king by histenants in chief, for licence to alicn or make 
over their lands to others 

Fine Force [in Law’) fignifies an abfolute, unavoidable ne- 
ceflity or conitraints; as when a man is forced to do what he can 
na way avoid, he is faidto do it, de fine force, i, . upon pure 
force. 

Fine adnullands, €%c. a writ to the juftice, for the difannul- 
ling or making void a fine levied on lands holden in ancient de- 
mein, tothe prejudice of the lord, L. 

Fine levands, &¢. a writ direéted to the juftices of the com- 
mon pleas, and impowering them to admit of a fine for fale of 
Jands holden in capite, L. 

FUnt mon capiendo pro terris, €'e. a writ which lies for one, 
who upon conviction by a jury, having his lands and goods feiz- 
ed for the king’s afe, and “his bedy imprilaned, obtains favour 
pAb - of money, &f¢. to be fet at liberty, and recover his 

, i. 
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laid in prifon, fora rediffeitin, upon a reafonable fine. Z. 


execute the pofleffion in the Cognizee. 

a Single Fine [in Law] one by which nothing is granted 
or rendred back again by the cognizees to the cognizors or a- 
ny of them. 

4 Dove Fixe, contains a grantand renderback either of fome 
rent, common, or other thing out of the land, &c. to all of 
fome of the cognizors for fome ettate, limiting thereby remain- 
ders to ftrancers, not named in the writ of covenant, 

Fine Dracciag, arentering, a fine and imperceptible fewing 
up the parts ofa cloth, &’r. tom orrentin the diesling, wear- 

fa Fine [enfn, F.] to conclude, 

Finety, {pracely, neatly, gayly, &c. 

Fi'nery, fine attires alio gallantry. 

ing 'sse, Finenc/s, that peculiar delicacy perceived in works 

of the mind; alfy the nicelt, molt fecret or Jublime parts of 

any art or fcience, F. 
rich peomenceg ad oe dirtinefs or naflincis, 

PENGER [pingen, Sux. finger, Dew. Dy. and G. Sv. Fi 
gor, Tet. Fuk Co ] a bart gi the hand, inten 

' Be o havea Thing at one's Fincer's Cadg, 

+ Scire tanzuam ungues digitijgae To ke ve 
things to know ‘it periecily well rE 
To bave a Fincer tm the Pye, that is, to be concern'd in 
or to have to do with a bufinels. : 

7 cg Pincers are Lime.twigg. 

iat is, will flick to every thing, or he is given to pilfert 
The FP. fay; Lf a de, doits a Ae (He has eked rao taas 

To Pine ( fivire, L to finifi] to fer a fine upon; alfo to 
pay 4 tine; allo to purge and clear from dregs. 

To Fi'ncer [ot pengan, Sax. tingercn or fingeren, Dy 
fingeren G | 0 handle, to take hold of with the lingers. 

Fincer-Pera, a plant. 

Finerur's Breadth, a meafure of two barley- i 
or four laid fide to fide. 2a: 

Fi'xtcan, fpruce, neat; alfo affetted, conceited. 

Finicatty, fprucely, neatly alfo conceitedly. 

r Fi'xtcatness (prob. of im or fnese, F} affcétednefs in 
reis. 

Fint’re [O14 Reeards] to fine, or to 
polition. 

Fras [in Mujfck Books) the fame as Fim or Finale. 

Fists, an end or conclulion; Z. 

Finis cojus gratia [with Legicians] is that 
or obtain- Thus health is the end of phyfic 
tends to procure it, L. 

Fi'nas Cwi (with Logicians) is the perfon for whom work is 
done; fo is min of phylick, becaufe it is defiysed to cure him 

To Fi'nisn (fair, F. and Port Sinalizar, Sp. finire, It ai 
L_Jtoend, to conclude or make an end of. ia 

Fintsner [eelwi, gui fit, F. fniter, L.)} one who finithes 
ends, or makes compleat. 4 

Fi'xisnine [with Architects) is frequently > 
Crowning erster, &c. railed over a piece of build 
nate, compleat or finith it. 

Fi'nite (_frnite, It. fnitus, L.] is that which has terms or 
bounds to its effence, fometbing bounded or limited, in oppofitis 
on to dnfixites having Gxed and determinate bounds fet to its 
power, extent and duration. 

Fini'texess (of fnitas, L ] boundednels, determinatenefs 

Fintreve [in Jtaiian Riding Academies) a term uled im- 
porting the end of a career or courle. 

Fi'nerive [ finitiows, L ) defining. 

Pathe: r rie as Horizon, L. 

Pi'nours? [afineurs, F. aftnatori, It] of metal 

abe Fag gold, = &e. fro ro re 

re (ffir, Daw. Geren. Da. Firren G. und. 
the f irelod or tree. SeeFirr, iiss amet 

Finvera’se [rind pape, Sax.) 
taking arms. 

Fi'apweith [find pnith, Sax.) men worthy to bear 

Fire (Fyne, fr Sea F. fusce, ie Siege Sp. yo Port, pit 
Gr. Giptt, Dy. Sure LG. Feuer, H. G. fuie, Coe 
Fon. Goth.) one of the four elements. : 

Fire [with Naturalis) is by fome defined to be a 
of particles of the third clement, moved with the matt 
tion imaginable; or a lucid and fluid body, conlitting of earthy 
particles, moft fwittly moved by the matter of the firit element 
upon which they fwim, as it were, . 

Fire is propagated feveral ways, where there is none. 
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t, By collecting the fan's rays in a ¢onvex-glafs, which will fet 
fire to that point, on which the rays fall, provided it be a'com- 
buttible matter, # ¢. fuch as will bura, 2. By ftriking flints 
one againit the other or againit flee], 3. By rubbing wood or 
iron or any other folid body a great while together and very 
hard, at lait it will take fires alfo by winding cords about a 
flick and {wiltly twitching them, this way and that way, will 
fer them on fire. Some hard canes itruck with a tobacco pipe, 
will force out fire. 


* As to the ellects of fire, they are various as the matter that * 


feeds it. If tire be fet ta wood or loofer materials, they begin 
to flame: but to excite a flime, both the fire and combutlible 
matter muit hive the advantage of a reafonable free air, or elie 
the fire is choaked and goes out. And tho’ a place is not whol- 
ly without air, yet if thacair have no communication with the 
open air, fo as to go backward and forward thro’ fome paflage, 
the materials fet on fire will go out ; whereas fire in an open 
place will continue to burn tll all the fewel isipent. A light- 
ed candle quickly goes out ina glafs fo well ftopt that no air 
can come into If. 

Fins of London, a dreadful conflagration in the year 1646, 
which began the fecond of Septemser, in Pudding-dane, and in 
“three days {pace confumed 78 parith-churches, § chapels, and 
befides halls and tae Exchanze, 13200 hovies; the whole lols 
valued at 9900009 pounds llerling. 

Fire, as to give the Fire to a Hore, isto apply the firing- 
jren red hot to fome preternatural fwelling, in order to dif- 
cus it. 

Fiae and (later are good Serbants but bad afters. 

They are fo good fervants that there is no poffibility of living 
without them, efpecially the latter. On the other hand it is 
hard to determine which is the worlt matter. 

-He who will enjop thy Fine mult bear with the @moak, 

The L. fays commoditas quevis fua fert intommoda fecur. 
(Every convenicncy carries it's inconveniency along with it. 
And indeed it is very hard to find any of the conveniences of 
life, entirely freed from all the inconveniences, which generally, 
and even naturally attend them. All that a wife man can du is 
to be prudent in the choice, and*eafy and refign'd in the enjoy 
mento! the comforts of this life. 

There's no Fixe withour fome smoak. 

PF. Nui ag ae furnée, v. furne. 

Fire (in Coat Armour) may tignify perfons, who being am- 
bitious of honour, have performed brave aé¢tions with an ardent 
courage, and their thoughts afpiring as the fire continually ai- 
cend upwards: tho’ there are but few coats in Emg/and that 
bear fire; yet there are many in France and Germany that do. 

Free Ships, are fhips charged with artiticial fire-works, who 
having the wind of an enemy's thip, grapple her and fet her 
on tire. 

Finxe-rors [with £ngineers} are finall earthen pots, into 
which is puta granade filled with powder, and covered with a 
piece of parchment and 2 matches laid a crofs lighted, which is 
to be thrown by a handle of match, to burn what they defign 
to fet fire to- 

To Fire fof rype or rynan, Sax.) to fet on fire, to dil- 
charge fire arms, alfo to grow hot and fiery. : 

A Running Fire [in Military Art] a term ufed when foldi- 
ers, being drawn up tor that purpole, tire one after another, fo 
that it runs the whole length of the line or round a town, tow- 
er, Oe. 

Fire Bars? [of rype beanan, Sax.) a fort of beacon to be 

Firs soorg§ {rt on the highelt hill in every hundred, 
throughout the kingdom “of England. 

Fire-s00T 2 [fyne-bave, Sax.) fuel for neceflary occafions; 

Fige-soTs§ an allowance of wood to maintain competent 
firing for the ule of the tenant, and which he may take out of 
the lands granted to him, 

Circulatory Fire [with Coif] a furnace, the heat 

Reverberatory Fine § of which goes not out by a direét 
funnel; but is returned upon the veilel or matter to be manag- 
ed by it. 

Elwestery Fire? is fuch as it exilts in it felf, and which 

Pure Fire we properly call fire, of it felf it is im- 

rceptible, and only difcovers it felf by certain effedts which 
ut produces in bodies. 

Common Fine 2 is that which exifts in ignited bodies, or 

Culinary Fire § excited by the former in combuttible matter. 

Potential Fire, is that contained in cauttick medicines. 

Fire [in Chymical Writers ) is expretied by this charac- 
ter A. ‘ 

Fine cross, two fire-bands faftened crofs-ways on the top 
ofa pear, anciently ufed asa fignal in Scotland, to give notice 
of a fudden invafion. 

Fire-praxe [in Metesrelogy) a fiery meteor, fometimes fly- 
ing in the night, bearing fome reiemblance to a dragon; alfoa 
kind of artificial fire-work. 

Figg-Shocve! [pin peopl, Sax.) an utenfil well known. 

Fiag Werkers, labourers or under-officers to the fire-matters, 
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Frre-worns {40s Pyrotechnica, in painting and fculpture] is 
repreiented by a youth with a rocket in one hand, and jupiter's 
thunderbolt in the other. Ac his feet, on the one fide 2 genius 
blowing up a tire, and on the other fide all lorts of fire works 
prepar’d. 

Waeel Pine [with Chymifs] one that is lighted all round 
acrucible or other veilel to heat ir all alike. 

Olympick Fine, is that of the fun, colleQed in the forws of a 
burning mirrour, 

Actual Fine [with Surgeons] isa hot iron. 

Fire Mofer [in our Train of artiflery) an officer who gives 
directions, and the proportions of the ingredisais for all the 
compolitions of fire-works. 

Fire Stone, attone uled about chimneys or fire-hearths, which 
Teceives, retains, and allo emits heat. 

Frre-Eater, a fort of charatan, or ene who pretends to eat 
fire before ipectators at fhiews. 

Fire-anass [fier @ oras, F.J a bully or hefor. 

Pine Works, are preparations made of gan-powder, fulphur 
and other inflammable ingredients on oceatiwn of publick iejuics 
ings, &e, 

Wild-Fire, a fort of artificial or fadlitious fire, which will 
= even under water; and allo with greater vivience than ont 
of jr. 

Walking Fine , a Jack in a Lanthorn, or Will in a if", 

St. dntéony's Fine, a certain ditcate. " 

Degrees of Fine [with Cayosffi] ave 5, the fr? deorce is 
equal to the natural heat of the haman body, or rather that ofa 
hen hatching her ezes, 

The jecond Degree, is fuch as gives a perfon pain, but does 
not deltroy or contume the parts, as that of a feorehing tun. 

The tdird Degree, is that of boiling water which i¢paratea 
and deitroys the parts of bodies. 

The fourth Degree, is that which melts metals and deftroys 
every thing elle. 

The fifts Degree, is that whereby gold is made to emit tumes 
and evaporate. - 

Fire, as an element, 1s reprefented, in painting and fculpture, 
hy a woman fitting and holding a chafling didh of coals in both 
her hands, having at her feet a Glamander. Fire was ador'd by 
the Romans as a dometlick deity. 

Fine, heat, ardour, pailion, anger. 

To Firx (prob. of serire, L. to trike) to beat or whip. 

Fi'rxin (q. de fourth din of poopen- Sux. four and kin, a 
dimin.) the fourth part of a bartel or g gallons. 

Firxin Man, one who buys {mall beer of the brewer, and 
fells it again to his cuflomers. 

4 Frkxin of foul ituff [with the exlgar] a courfe corpulent 
woman 

Fins [/erme, F. ferms, It. firme, Sp. and Port. firmus, L. 
falt, hard fond allo contlant, five, heady; # ] 

Finsta [in the Pradick of Scctland) a duty which the tenant 
pays to his landlord. 

Fi'rma [in Doomsday Sook) a tribute anciently paid towards 
the entertainment of the king of Exg/ard for one night. 

Fir'amament (F. fermamento, It. firmamento, Sp. of firma- 
mentum, L.) the 8th heaven or {phere, being that wherein the 
fixed flars are fuppofed to be placed. 

Firman [in Jndia, or the Mogwl’s country a paffport or 
permit granted to foreign vefiels to trade within their jurif- 
diction. 

Firsary, a farmer's right to the lands, tenements, let to 
him, ad firmam, Law Term. 

FixMa rion, a flrengthening, Z. 

FirnMara’tlo [O/d Records) farming or holding to farm. 

Fi’amep (with Fasconers] well fledg’d; a hawk is 

FuLt FIRMED faid to be fo, when all the feathers of his 
wings are entire. 

Firame (Od Rec.Ja farm or land and tenements, hired at a 
certain rate. 

Firauy, fteddily, conftantly, refolutely, 

Finstwess (firmitas, L. fermeté, Fr.) theddinefs, conftancy, 
refolution; hardnels, folidiry. 

Fi'amness [in a Poils/cpdical Senfe] according to Mr. Beyle, 
conjifts, in that the particles which compofe fuch bodies as are 
commonly called firm or folid, are pretty grols, and are cither 
fo much at relt, or foentangled one with ancther, that there is 
a mutual cohelion or flicking together of their parts, fo that they 
cannot flow from, flide over, or fpread themfelves every wa 
from one another, as the parts of fluid bodies can, or it is defin’d 
to be a confiltence or that flate of a body, wherein its fenfible 
parts are fo united together, that a motion of one part induces 
a motion of the reit. 

Fixe [fun puow, Sex.) a firr tree or wood, deal. 

Fiast [pinpt, Sax. Dan. fortt, Sa. furth Tews] 
prime, chief, original. . 

First come, First ferb'a. 

FP. Qui arrive /e premier aw moulin, premicr doit mondre Ic 

fhould be fo, but according to another proverb, 
4R He 
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Oe that's riest up, tg notaliwars eras fery'3. 

v. Dejert and Réward jeldom keep Company, under Dzfert. 
The It. fay as wes i! primo vento, il prima jervite. 

Frastirse [pinpeling, Sax.J the frit bruaght forth young 
of theep, Ge. 

Fixsr Fraits, the profits of fpiritual livings for one year, 
which in old time were given to the pope throughout Céryten- 
dom, bat herein England, waullated wo the king, by Stat, 26 
of Henry VIE. : 

Fisxcn fof pynheo, Sax. i.e. terrour or altoniihment, Sam 
rer} a bog-bear or trightial apparition. 

Fise [ fi/cwr. L.) the tresury of a prince or flate s or that 
to which ai} tnings due to the publick do tall. 

Fisn (pipe, Sux. poiglon, Fe pefie, It, peferdo, Sp. peixo, 
Port, pifers, L. v. th, Dy. filth, G. hek, Dam, and Su. filg, 
Jewts iteither takes an 4, in the plural, or may be us'd withour} 
water-anittals. 

all ia Frise that comes to hig act. 
Thatis, he makes a gain of every thing. 
J bave other Fisn te fry, that is, [ have fomething elfe to do. 
Fist mutt timum thrice, 

Se. In Water. it’s natural element. In Sauce at table, be- 
eaule otherwile infipid: and in J¥ime, or other fkrong liquor, 
becaule fuppos'd to te cold and phlegmatic. . 

Meijer Fisn, nor Flep, ner good red Herzing. 
That is nothing at all, or rather, good for nothing at all. 
‘To Fisu [pyeiun, Sex. tigker, Dam, vifien, Da. tiichen, 

G. figkia, Su.) to catch ath. 

Fisn (Hierogéyphrendiy) was by the ancient Egyptians painted 
to represent any thing that was abominable to the gods 3 becaule 
their prieits never uled them in their facrifices. 

Fisu (with the decients) was an emblem of matval hoe, be- 
caule, faid they, if one (walow a hook, others, if nearenough, 
will hajten to gnaw the Jine afunder. 

Fiscan (F. fieale, It. ot fiseus, L.] relating to the pecu- 
niary interelts ot the king, the publick trealure or revenue of 
the Exchegzer of a prince or ilare. 

To Fisu the Ma? [Sea Phrafe] is to ftrengthen it againit 
firefs of weather. 

Fisa [swith Mariners) any timber made fait to the mafls or 
yards to itrengthen them, when there is danger of their breaking. 

Fisues (eard/ematica’y) reprefent filence, becauie they hav- 
jng no tongues [N. B. This mut be a mittake, forteveral fithes 
have tongues, and in particular carps.) can't form any voice ; and 
thence proceeds the old proverb, as mute as a Fif> They are 
alio an emblem of watchfulnels, becaule they either fleep not at 
all, or but very litsle. 

Fiswes {in B/azonry] according to their different poftures 
ate ta be caprets'd as Follows; all nthes thatare borne in an e- 
feutcheon-traverie, in blazuning mult be termed Nvant, i. ¢. 
fwimining, becaufe thatis their poilure, when they fim, 

Filhes that are repreiented directly upright in an cicatcheon, 
mult be blazoned Hanriunt, i.e, drawing or tucking ; becaule 
they frequently put their heads above water, to take in the air, 

Fithes that are borne feeding, are in blazonry to be termed 
devouring; becauie they {wallow all whole without chewing. 

Green Fisu, is what hath been lately falted, aud tll remains 

oil. 

- Red Fisn, is‘fome freth fith broiled ona gridion, then fryed 
in oil, and afterwards barrelled up in fome proper liquor. 

Fr’sueny [ferderi¢, F. fi:itrep, G. of pipcian, Sax, to 
catch fith) the trade oremployment of fithing 

Oviparous Fiswes, {uch as produce their kind by eggs or 
fpawn. 

' Viviparcus F tsugs, fuchas produce their kind alive. 

Flaviatile Fisues river fith. 

Cetaceous F ists, thote of the whale-kind, 

Cartilaginons Ftsues, {uch as have many cartilages or griftles, 
as thornbacks, &’e, ‘ : 

Spinows Fisnes fuch as have prickles, as thorn backs, &¢, 

Fren-MONGER ([fipe-mangene. Sax.) a feller of fith. 

Fis#-MonGers, they were formerly two companies, the 
Stock fie and Sait-fisd-mongers, who united Anne 1535. "They 
are 6 wardens (the frit of which is called the prime warden) 28 
afiiitante, and 222 upon the livery; their fine 
is about 14 / They are the 4th of the 12 
companies, Their armorial enfigns are azure, 
3 dolphins maiant in pale between 2 pair of Ju. 
cies fakirewiie proper crowned or, on a chief 
gules, 6 keys in 3 faltires (the ward end up- 
wards) as the crowns; The crelt on a helmet 
and torie, 2 arms fupporting an imperial crown 
upon the fecond. ‘The fupporters a anerman 
and maid, the latter with a mirror in her left proper. 
The motto, i! worjbip b¢ te God alone. 

Fishy, having plenty of fith ¢ alfo, tafting like fith, 

Hissti® Lfiyilis 1.) that may be cleft. 

Eisei city ; {of sifilis, L.] apenels to be cleaved. 
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Fi'sxine, running about here and there, flirting from place 
to place. 

Fi'ssure [/ifwra, L.) a cleft or opening. 

: Fissuna (with Surgeows] a clett or opening, as when a bone 
is [plit lengthways 3 and in the skull, when the bone is ‘plit 
Without depreffion, rifling, or a piece being whully divided. 

Fissunes (with Naterali/s) are certa'n interruptions, ferving 
to diltinguith the feveral Strate or layers, of which the body of 
the earth is compo,ed, 

Perpendicular Fissu rts, {uch interruptions as are inter‘etted 
orcut thro’ again by others. 

Fist (pipe, or pypta, Sax. dupt, Dv. faut, G. buf, 
ar and Cev#.} the hand clinched. 

iSTULA, a pipe, a mutical inftrument; alf a conv : 
for water, &'¢, i singed 

Fisvuca [ fifule, F. fijfola, It. fiftula, Sp. and L.) ( with 
Surgeons) a warrow callous ulcer, hard tocure. 

Fi'stuta facrymalis (with Surgeons) is whenthe Puro 
dacrymale or hole in the bone of the nofe, is grown hard and 
callous, by means of which there is a continual defluxion ef 

tears. 

Fi’sruza Pulmonis, the wind-pipe, L. 

rarines Jacra, that part ot the back-bone which is perfox 
ratea, L. : 

Fisvuca wrisaria, the urinary paflage of the Penis, L. 

FisruLar , 

Fistuuanry 

Fi'srunous 

Fi'srutar Fiewers (Boters} ‘ach as are compounded of ma- 
ny long hollow fmall Huwers uke pipes, all divided into many 
jags atthe end. 

Frstuca'tep (fifaletes, L.] having a fihula. 

Fi'sty Cus, blows with the fift. 

Fix (pit, or pao, Sax, ) spt, meet, capable, ready, reafonable. 

A Vir (q.d. @ Fight) it being a conflict between nature 
and the dileaie; alfo a freak, whim or humour. 

To Fir [vepizean, Sux.J to agree with, be fizeable to, te 
befeem3 allo to make fit, to try on, to match, 

To Fit et, or equip a thip. 

A Fitenu (vege, F- oeccia. It.) a pulfe, a vetch. 

Fircn ea of Bile, Du. fifan, F.) a pole-cat, or 

Fitcnow throng. Icented ferret. 

Fitcuee’ (in Hera/dry) a crofi-fitchee fipnifies 
acrofs that ends ina fharp point, fit to be axed in 
the ground. and is fuppoled to have token its fe 
from the Chriflians in ancient times carrying cre fles 
with them, which thev fixed in the ground when- 

ever they fettled anv where. See the fi.we 

Fitrawire [of proc and pire, Sux.) a fine impos d upon 
one for fighting and breaking the peace. 

Bitty. aptly, conveniently, properly, 

Firvers (0! feta, It] (mull pieces of a thing. 

Fits of ey Reflection of the Rays of Light [in Opticks} 
the di polition of the rays to be reflected at any time, Sir djcat 
Noetston, 

Firs of eaiy Tranjmifion [in Opticks] the difpofition of the 
rays o! Jight to be tranfinitted, Sir [jase Netoton. 

Firvz (fils, F. a fon) a word commonly added to firname. 
of perfons defcended of the Nermam race, as Fitz-roy, Fitz- 
Wiliams, : 

Five [pip, Sux. bpf, Dw. Fijf,O. and L. G. furnf H. 
G. funf and finf, Text. finif, Gord. fem, Daz. and su) V, 
or S. 

Five, the unmber or figure § is called Hermaphrodite, be- 
caule it is compofed of 2 the temale and 3 the male; it ts allo 
called the firit of all numbers. Ie is alfo called a circular num. 
ber, becaufe the circle turns to the point from whence it begins; 
for 5 multiplied by it (clf, endsalways in §, as 5 times 5 makes 
25, and that again by § makes 125, Ge. 

Five-rotp [yip fetlo, Sax.) tive times as much, 

Five-root, a fort of fea-infeét, call'd allo a ttar-fith. 

@ Wan at rive map be a fool ar Fiftern 

A pregant witty child, may prove a dull heavy man. The 
L. fays Odi prerwles prarcosi fapientia, 

Five-/eav'd Grafs (in Heraldry) cinque-foil is ufed by fach as 
would introduce a blazon by herbs and flowers initead of metals 
and colours. 

Fives, a play at ball or tennis. 

To Fix { fixer, F. fiffare, It. fixdr, Sp. fixam, Sup. of 
Sigere, L.] 10 fallen to fet, to appoint. 


? 
¢ ( fi?ularis, L.] of or pertaining to a fillula. 





To Fix, in Chymical Writings] is exprefled by 
the charaéter annexed. 


Fi’xa [with Chymifs] fach things as cannot be exalted or 
raifed up by fire, - 
Fixa Tion, a fixing, L. 
Fixation (with Céyrnifs) a making any volatile fubfences 
capable 
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capible to endure the fire, and not to fly away either by re- 
peated diitillations or fublimations, or by adding fomething to it 
of a fixing quality. 

Fi'xep [ fixws, L. fixé, FP, 273, It. fixe, Sp. and Port.J 
fattened, fettled s fet, appointed. 

Freep Line of Defence [in Fortif,] a line that is drawn along 
the face of a baition, and ends in the courtin. 

Fixep Nire es Chy:.] is falt-petre mixed in a crucible, 
and then made to flame by throwing in burning coals, and aficr- 
cooled, powdered, and difiolved in water, and then evaporated 
into a fine white fale. 

Fixen Signs [with Afrof/] are Taures, Les, Scorpio and 
Agvarius 5 fo called becaute the fun pafles them sefpectively in 
the middle of each quarter, when that particular fealon is more 
fixed and fettied. than under the fign that begins or ends it. 

Pixip Stars [A@ron.] the tars of the feveral conftellations, 
fuch as conftantly retain the fame polition and diltance with 
refpect to cach other, by which they are contradillinguifhed 
from erratich or wandering Mars; which are continually thifting 
their fituation and diltince. 

F.’xapness to a Thing, clofe application, attachment, Oe. 

F1'xepness [with Céym.) a quality oppofite to volatility. 

Fixr Bodies (in the gesers/) are fuch as neisher fire nor 
any corrofive has fuch efeét on as to reduce or refolve them into 
their component elements, # ¢, ablolutely to deltroy them. 

Fixy Bodies [with Céyifs) fuch as bear the violence of 
the tire without evaporating, 


Fi'xity a quality oppofite to volatility + alfo that ena- 
Fi'xrnass§ bles it wo endure the fire, and other violent 
agents. 


Fi’'zote, akind of dart or inffrument with which they ftrike 
fith while they fwim. 

To Frieze ( vefer, F. veeiten, Da. feiften, G.) to break 
wind backwards without noile. 

Fi'zauine [veges, F.) a breaking wind backwards without 
noile. 

Fra’ppiness [probably of “adilis, L, wet things being eom- 
monly fo} limbernefs, fofine!s, moiftnels; the being oppofite 
to ftitinels. 

Fracerta’tron, a fanning or airing. 

Fra‘sive [ fss/it, L) eatily blown. 

Fracce’sce xcv [ol flaccescere, L.) limbernefs, flagging quality. 

Fra‘ceip [ flaecrdvt, L [ drooping. flagging, withering, 

Fua‘cer pty? [of fiecidus, L flafque, F.) flaggingnefs, 

FLa‘CCIDNESS limvernefs ; weaknels, aptneis to hang 
down. 

Fracer’ptty [in Pbyich} a diforder of the fibres or folid 
parts of the body, oppolize to rigidity or ftifnefs. 

Fracxer, a bottle made in the fathion of a barrel, N.C. 

To Frac [ probably of fluccere, L. or tagrgeren, Dy. ] to 
hang down, to wither, to languifh, to grow weak or ferble, 

AFtae [prob, of pleogan, Sex. or Dlagge. Dv. dagge, 
G. fagga, Sv.] a banner; aloa fort of river-grifs or reed. 

Frac Sip, a thip ceminanded by one of the general off- 
cers, who has a right to carry a flag. 

Frac Royal [ot England) or ttandard royal, ought to be yel- 
low ( viz. or) as fome fay ; or, as others, argent or white. It 
is charged with a quartered efcutcheon of England, Scotland, 
France and Ireland. This is never carried but by the lovercign 
prince himéclf, his high admiral or commiflion. 

Another Fuac Royal [of England} is quarterly, the fir 
and fourth quarter counter-quartered. In which the firlt and 
fourth azure, 3 flower de duces or. The royal arms of France 
quartered with the imperial enfigns of Engéand, which are in 
the fecond and third gufes, 8 dems paffant, gerdant in Pale; or 
in the ‘econd place within a dowble Trejfure Counter-Flower de 
Luce Or, a Lion rampant Gules, for the royal arms of Scoréand. 
Inthe fecond place, Azure, an [rife Harp Or, fringed Argent, 
for the royal enfigns of Jrr/ad, ' ' 

But sometimes there isan alteration, asin fetting the Engiio 
arms before the French, and che like. 

Usier Fuaa [of Eagland) is Gules, charged with thefe 
words. 

FOR THE PROTESTANT RELIGION AND FOR 
THE LIBERTY OF ENGLAND. 

Frac [of the admiral of England) is red, charged with an 
anchor Argent, fet in Pale, entangled in, and wound about 
with a cable of the fame. 

Fack Frac [ of England] is blue, charged with a faltire 
Arzent, andacruls Gales, bordered Arzent. 

Koa fof an Eagle Merchanifor) is red, with a Frane- 
quarter argent, charged witha crots Guves, 

Fiacs, are the colours that the admirals of a fleet carry on 
their tops, and are marks of dittin¢tion, both of officers and na- 
tions’ ‘Lhe admiral in chicf carries the flag on his muain-top, 
the vice-adiiral on the fore-top, and the rear admiral on the 
mifen-top, when they are to hold a council of war at fea. if it 
be to be held on board the admiral, the Mag hangs in the sain. 
Jorevads; onboard the vie-adeural, in the soreybrowds; and 
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if on board the rasr-admiral, in the mijon-forowds. 

To fscoer a riaee is to take it in, or pull it down upon the 

To firtke a Fuac cap. And thisis a refpeét due from all 

hhips or fivets, that are interior, either in reipect of right of to. 
veraignty, plaice, Ge. and fignifies an acknowledcement and 
fubmifion, when they happen to meet with any that are juilly 
their fuperiors; it is alto a fignal of yielding. 
_ And in the cafe of foveraiguty in the narrow feas of Britain 
it has been Jong claim’d and made good by our kings, that f any 
fhip of any nation, meeting with an admiral of Englond, thall 
not acknowledge his foveraygnty, by this fignal of taking in her 
flags, fhe may and is to be treated as an enemy. 

To beave aut @ Fuac, is to put it abroad. 

Frac Officers, are thofe who command the fevers] fquadrons 

of a fleet, as admirals, vice-admirals, and rear-admirols, 
; Frac Moarm, an infect, fo called vecaule it is found and bred 
in thgcy ponds or ledgy places, hanging to the fibres or {mall 
itrings, that grow to the roots of the Hous, and are utually found 
in a yellow or reddith husk or cate. 

Fiac jhives [in a Ship] the ftaves which are fet 
head of the top-gallant mait, and ferve to fer, i. 2, 
abroad the flag. 

Fracs [with Faleners) the feathers in the wings of an hawk 
next (0 the principal ones. . 

Fua’cerer | fagesler, F.] a mufical pipe, 

Frace'trants [ flagedlantes, L,) a fect of hereticks, who 
chailized and diiciplined themfelves with whips in publick. 

Fra'certaren [ Pagellatvs, L.) (courged, whipr 

FLacELta Tion [F. flugellizione, It. of fageisatio, Lja 
whipping, a lafhing, a fcourging. 

Fia’coine [of Fleogin, Sux. or flaggeren, Ds.) hanging 
down, growing umber, weak or feeble. 

Fra‘ccy [of pleogan, Sex.) luncer, &'e. alfo full of flags 
OF river prals. 
. Fracirious [ flagitinfus, L.) very wicked, lewd, villain. 

us. 

Fracr’niousty, wickedly, lewdly, 

Fracirio'siry 2 [ flagitiyicas, L } outraecous wicked- 

pclae tee nels. 7 

Lacon [ Flaxa, Sex. defhe, De. daft G. a 
probably of Acyariv, Gre] alarge cide oe —e 

Fra‘crancy [ fisgrantia, L.] properly a being all in a 
flame ; ardent delires allo carneltness. 

Fia‘crant [ flagrans, L.} very hots eager or earnelt; alfo 
notorious, infamous; alio evident, maniieit, 

Fra Graney [ flagranter, L.) earneiily, ardently; alfo 
notorioufly, manifeitly, Ge. 

Fua‘Grantness { fagrantia, L. ] Aamingnels , glittering- 
nefs 5 ardentnels of detire, “ earnetinelss allo notorioufnels, 

Fuackarion, a flaming, burning, glittering; allio an are 
dent deiire. 

A Fiait[ feau, FP. flagells, Ut. flagellum, L. or dicule, Du 
firgel, G.) an inftrument for threfhing of corn, 

Fo Fence againt a Frait, 


Or, 
Arcefity has no Lat. ; 

Spoken when people are neceilarily forc’d to do a thing, and 
have no way to avoid it. 

To Frater? [with Shipwrights] is when a fhip being hou- 

To Frarc§ ted in near the water, and a little above that 
the work hangs over alittle too much, and is jaid out broader 
aloft than the due proportion will allow, they fay, foe flairs 
over. 

To Fraré [probably of fare, L. to blow] to {weal or melt 
away as a candle does, 

A Frakes [ frcon, F. fisecs, Ie. blorke, Dy, prob. of floceus 
L. i. ¢. alock of wool, a lock of fnow, white and joft as 
wool] afmall flock of fnow; alfoa thin plate of ice or other 
thing, 

raterus: the having flakes; flaky quality. 

Fia'xy [probably of floras, L. fock of wool] in flakes 
or thin flices. 

A Fram [Stinner derives it of ¢lyma, Sex, a vagrant, or 
Flean, Sex. to flea) a fham or put-off, an idle tlory, a table, a 
put-off with fham pretences, evafions, idle excufes, &'c. 

Fia'mpoy a torch made of wax, F. 

FLAMBEAU 

Frame [ flamma,L. flamme,F. fae It. lime, Sp. 
fiama, Port. Diamme, Du. flamme,G.J the blaze of fire. 

Frame fina Figuratioe Szn/e) an ardent affection or pailion; 
allo a raging anger; confufion. 

Frame cara se to Sir [/aae Newton) a fume, vapour or 
exhalation, heated red hot, fo as to fhine ; becaufe bodies do 
not flame without emitting a copious fume, and the fume burns 
in the flame. 

V ral Frame (with Pbilsfopbers) a fine, warm, kindled, 
but mild fubitance, fuppoled by many both of the ancients and 
moderns, to refide in the hearts of animals as neceflary to life, 

er 


upon the 
to thew . 
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or rather as that which conftitutes life itfelf and is nourifhed by 
the air, we take in by refpiration. 

To Frame (flamser, Fr. fiammare, It. viammen, Date 
flotimen, G. flermmare, L.) to blaze out in a flame. 

Frame [ flame, F.] an inilrumentto bleed horfes with. 

FLAMET a large wild fowl of the fize of a wild goofe, 

Fua MMaNt ¢ the legs and wings of which are very long, 
and its {cent io exquifite and fight fo quick, that itis dithcult to 
be fhot; fo that the fowlers are forced to get the wind of them, 
and to creep along covered with an ox-hide till they come within 

un-fhot. 

' Fia‘mtn [lo called of filamen, a woollen thread that was 
ufually tied about their temples) a fort of prieits among the Ro- 
mans, inftituted by Numa Pompilivs, who fearing that in procefs 
of time, kings, who alfo did exercile the office of priets, might 
come to neslett the fervice of the gods, by reafon of the 
weight of affairs of ftate, he ellablifhed 10 every god one, to fup- 
ply the king's place. And thefe flamins bere the name of the 
gods to whom they were conlecrated, Jupiter's was call ‘d Fla- 
gent Dialis, and the chief of Mars was Flamea Martialis, ise, 
Jupiter's was the mott honourable, therefore he was permitted to 
Wear a White hat, and a purple gown called Tradea, which was 
the cloathing only of kings and augurs in performing their 
office. 

Fua’mine [ flammens, L.) a blazing ; alfo notorious. 

Fia’MiNGLY, notorioully, egregioufly. 

FuamMasi nity [flammabilitas, L.] aptnefs to flame. 

Fra‘mMeous [flucsmeus, L.] like or partaking of the nature 
of tlame. 

FuamMa’tios, a flaming or blazing out, L 

Frama enous [ flannifer, L, ) blazing out, caufing 

lames, : : 
: FuamMi'crrous [ flammigerus, L.) bearing or procuring 

ames, . 

e FLAMMI vomMous [flammivomus, L,} that vomits or throws 
out flames, F. : 

FLa‘nmuta vitelis (i, ¢, the {mall vital flame) that natural 
warmth that is the effect of the circulating blood, Le 

FramMuta, a litte flame, LZ. 

Fua’mMuba [bAqyeader, Gr.) a mark or badge worn by 
the Greeé militia on either the cais, cuirals or Up of the pike, 
és’. todiltinguith the feveral companies, battalions, regiments, 
&"¢. 

FLancu {in Heraldry} is an ordinary, 

Fra'nxqu § which is a iegment of a circular 
faperticies, which are ever burne double, as in the 
efcutcheon annexed. 

Francona’vE [in Fencing] a puth or thrult 
in the flank, F. 

Frank (in Military Affairs) the fide of an army, battalion 
or body of foldiers from the front to the rear. 

Frank [ féane, F. fianco, \t.) a fide. 

ToFranx [flanguer, FJ] to firengthen or defenda fide; 
alfo toattack an army on the flank or fide. 

Franc [in Fortification) is that part of the rampart that 
joins the face and the courtin, comprehended between the angle 
of tie courtin, andthe angle of the fhoulder, &'¢. and is the 
Principal detence of a place. 

Franx odfigue? [in Fortification] that part of the courtin, 

Second Fuanx § where the men can fee to fcowr the face of 
the oppofite baflion ; being the diltance between the lines fichant 
and razant. 

Fouanx retired 





(in Fortification] is one of the platforms of 
Low Fran the Ca/emate, and is fometimes called the 
covered rlank. This is generally called the Ca/emete, when 
there is only one plat-form retired towards the capital of the baf- 
tion, and covered by the Orislon. 

Fuanx of the Courtin [Fortitication) is that part of the Cour- 
tin between the flank and the point, where the faliane line of 
defence terminates. 

Foann Covert [in Fortrfication) is that the outward part of 
which advances to iccare the innermolt, which advanced part if 
it be rounded is called an Ori/fon; it is the fame as lower or re- 
tired flank. 

Fuanx Fichant [in Fortification] is that from whence the 
cannon playing, fireth its bullets direétly in the face of the op- 
pofite bation. 

Fiuanx Rajest [Fortification] is the point from whence the 
line of deience begins, from the conjunction of which with the 
courtin the fhot only razeth the face of the next baition, which 
happens when the face cannot be diicovered. 

Second Fuanx 2 [Fortification] are lines which go from the 

Simple nue angle of the fhoulder to the courtin, whole 
chief othce is for defence of the moat and place. 

To Feanx (in Fortification) is to difcover and fire upon the 
fide of any place ; alfo to fortity it with flanks. 

FLANKED Flank (in Heraldry] the fame as Perty per Saltire 


thac is, when the field ig divided into 4 parts after the manner 
ef anX. 
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Franken Angle {in Fortification] the angle formed by the @ 
faces of the baftion, and fo forms the point of it. 

To Fra‘xner [ fianguer, F.) to fortify the walls of a city 
with bulwarks or. ountermures. 

Franks [with Farrier: ] a wrench, crick, flroke or other 
grief in the back of a horfe; alfo akind of pleurely proceeding 
from too much bload- 

Frawnxs [in the Manage] the fides of a horfe’s buttocks, 

Fria’Nxaanns (Huating Terrs) the knots or nuts in the fank 
of a deer. 

Fra’snet [ flanelie, F. flanel,G. of dana, or /anella, Le 
foft wool} a fort of thin, foft, woolen cloth, 

Frap [ of leppe, Sex or of flabedlum, L.] the edge of a 
thing hanging down. 

To Friar [probably of flabbr, Dv. or flabe//a,L.] to flap 
or flrike with the hand, ora fly flap as butcher's do. 

Fia'rrine [probably of slacce/cens, L.) hanging down with 
limbernefs, 

Friar, moift meat for hogs. 

A Frap, a blow or ltroke with the open hand, or fome 
broad thing. 

The Fruar of a fhoe, of the ear, of a thirt, & er, 

a Frap, to itrike, allo to hang down, as a hat fometimes 
will. 


To give ome aFiay with a Foxes Tail, to deceive or cozen 
one. 


; To Flare [prob. of Geberen, Dy.) to flare one full in the 
‘ace. 

Fia’rine, faring in the face; alfo open, expoled, éc. al- 
fo wafting or coniuming waltfully, as a candle. 

A Frasu [Skinner derives it of blaye, Sux. or Blaze, Eng. 
but Misybew and Cujaudon of 9ac8, Gr.] a fadden blaze as of 
lightning, a {purt; allo the laving or dashing of water, alfo a 
fpurt or lally of wit. 

To Fras, to blaze out on a fudden. 

A Frasn of Flimes, a theaf of arrows. 

AF a‘sitte [at a Geming-Table] one who fits by to fwear 
how often he has feen the bank ttript. 

Fra‘suy [ot fleccidys,L.) having loft its Gvour, vain, frothy. 

Frasnity, vainly, ircthily. 

Fra’sutness [not improbably of flaccidys, L.] unfavouri- 
nefs in tafles alfo want of folidity or fubliance in difcourte. 

AFras« [flajgue, F.) a cate of gun-powder, 

A Frasx [plaxa, Sux. fia/eo«Tt. flafc,, Sp. fietiche, De. 
flafthe, G. flaske, Daz, flasha, Sv.) a fort of bottle wrought 
over with wicker. 

Frasxer [of gadsxwaxG, Gr. a Pouch, according to Merie 
Cajaubsn) alarge long basket. 

_A Fase [in Ganzery] a bed in the carriage of a piece of 
ordnance. » er a 
Las« [in Heraldry] a bearing, more | 
called a flaunch. It is ee ordinary wake by satchel 
line drawn downwards to the bale point; and is 
always borne double. 


Frat, infipid, unfavoury, having loft its brisk, 
pungent tafte. 

Fuat in the Fore-/ail (Sea Term] means, hale in the ore- 
fail by the fheat. as near the thip's fide as poilibles; this is done 
when a fhip will not fall off from the wind. 

Frat (tlaat, or fata, Su. p/et, F. Du. andG. prob. of pa- 
tulus,L.] broad, fpreading. 

FLatTi‘Le [ flatilis, tj unconftant. 

Fiatriiity [ flatidieas, L.] unconftancy. 

Fra‘tty, plainly, politively. 

Fears. fhallows in the fea, fand-banks, thelves, 

Frats [in Mujict] akind of additional notes, as (B) con- 
trived together with fharps (4) to remedy the defects of mu- 
fical inflruments. : 

Frathess [of plat, F. according to Memagivs of patulus 
open, {preadirg] broadnefs, f{preadingnefs, 

To Fra'rren [patulum paddere, bn} to make broader and 
thinner with a plain furtace. 


To Fra’rrer [flater, F.] to praife excefively, to coaks, 
to footh up; tocarefs or fawn upon. 


Fra‘trerern [/latewr, F. adwlator,L.] one that praifes 
more than is ie a cajoler, Ge. ‘aa 

Fra‘trertne, foothing, carefling. 

Fua'trertncry, foothingly, carefingly. 

Fra‘trery [ flarterie, F.) tawning, prailing exceffively, &c, 

FLATTERY, Was reprefented by the ancients, in painting and 
fculpture, by a damfel, decently clad, playing upon the flute. 
A ftag lying at her feet on the one fide, and on the other a bee- 
hive, with the bees buzzing about it; they being a truc emblem 
of it, not only as carrying hony in their mouth and a fecret 
fting, in their tail but being continually buzzing, as flatrerers are. 

Fuattisu, fomewhat flat. 


tb; a’tuces® (flstwiens, L.) windy, ingendring or breeding 
wind. 


Fra‘tucesr- 
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Fia’rurentscss fof flatuenty. LJ windinels, flatulency., 
2 i flarnsyys, Le fistexx, Fy flatucja, lt.) windy 


Frarvo'se 
Fia’tTuevs 
Frarvo'siry 


oe full uc vind. . Set 
( Matcw'té, PB, of flatwofas, L. ]*windi- 
Foua'tuousner § nels, waudy quality. ; 
tavi'c: Mor. | ecieomas, LJ having yellow hair. 
Fuarns [wich Pegocscms) dilorderly motions ftirred up in 
the keiy by wind or wendy meats, &. : 
To Frausr[orob. of owant) to give one's felF airs, to firut 
or kok big, to take ttate upon one's felf. ; -_ 
Fraunrine (prontly of Kaumt, ¥. mut. in Fi.) giving 
one’s iclf airs, taking {tate upon one; alfo gawdy and Itately in 
arch, ; 
Te cobe n [prob. of flatws; L.J a certain pleafant or agrecable 
relith, commonly applied to wine or other liquids. 
f2 Fravour, to give any thing : flavour v4 good feent. 
‘vourLess, not having any flavour or {cent. 
ete RY ge of Saveur, S mutate in Fi) palatable, 
having a good relith, {poken of wine, &e, 
Frauto, a flute, Jtal. 
Fiautt’xo, a {mall flute, like a 6th flute, or an oftave 
flute, Jta/. ; 
Fuiaw [probably of flo, Sax. fragment or flat, Brit. a feg- 
ment, or plean, Sex. the white of the eye, or, according to 
Cafaubon, of pace, Gr. to break in pieces) a defeét in precious 
ftones, metal, &¢. alfo a little skin that grows at the root of 
one’s nails, alfoa {pot or blemilh; likewife a Chink. 
Fra’wy, having flaws. : 
Fraw [Sea Word] ablaftof wind, . 
Fuawn [flas, F.) a fort of cultard, pie, &%¢. baked in a 
ith 


dith. 

Fiax [pleax, or Flex, Sax, blag, Du. fachg, G.] a plant, 
or the matter for {pinning made of it. ; 

Fra‘xen [pleaxen of fleax, Sex.) made of flax, or like 
flax, as flaxen hair. 

Friax Weed, an herb. 

To Fray. See To Flea. ; 

Exe‘a [plea, or pleh, Sex. blope, Du. fioh, G.] a little 

imal wel] known, 
si €o fend one aap with a Fea in hig Car. 

It. Jo gli bi meffa un Palce nel Orecchie. Ic is faid a flea put 
jnto that part will feem to make an incredible buzzing or noite. 

Fiea-Bane, an herb. : . 

Frea bitten colour (in Horses) white, {potted over with fpots 
of a darkifh red. 

Frea Wort, an herb. : 

To Frea fren Sax. bilfen, Dw. farne, Sz. or, as Ca- 
fasben will, of gacia, Gr. to peel off the bark of atree.] to flay 
or ftrip off the skin. 

Fin’aM. See Philegm. t,he 

Fie’am [ flamme, F.] a fargeon’s and farrier's inflrument 
for lancing, letting blood, &c. 

Fre'cxen? [of fleck, G. a fpot) fpeckled or {potted ; fea- 

Freckt é thered (fpoken of an arrow) or fledg'd (tpoken 
ef young birds). . ; 

Frecxen [in Heraldry] arched like the firmament. 

Fre’cra, a feather'd arrow. 

Fuego, v. To Fiea. 

Fiepo’p (prob. ot blegger, Du. to fly] to be well covered 
with feathers, as young birds are when they begin firit to fly, 

Fie’pwit fol piyiee. Sax, flight, and pte, Sax. a fine] dif- 
charge or freedom from fines, when an ouclaw'd fugitive comes 
to the peace of his own accord. 

To Fuze, Irr. ¥. [ pleon, Sax. flya, Se. Ape, Daw. fiehen, 
G.] to run away haitily or fwiftly, to efcape, efpecially from 


ane (rr. Imp. and Part, P.) {fpvoe, Dan.) did flee, am 
fled 


That this verb fhould not be confounded (as it often i¢) with 
to fly ((c. with Wings) is plain from this Imperfect, G'e. the 
Imperf. of the other being flew, and the Part. flown. 

A Free’ee [flype, Sex. dlieg, Dv. biiets,G. vellus, L.) 
a flock of wool, or {o much as comes off from one theep at once, 

ram. 
ir Freece, toftripa perfon or defpoil him of all, even to 
the bare skin. : 

To Freer [prob. of leer, Dan. to laugh] to caft a difdain- 
ful or faucy }cidk at one. ene ; 

Frze’ninc [of leering, Dam.) looking difdainfally or fau- 
cily, 

Freer (of flora, Sex, flotte, F. flotte, It. flota, Sp. freta, 
Port. bloor, Ds. fotte, G ] acompany of thips. 

Freet /ift [of plean, Sax. to fly] f{wift. 

Freer Prifon, a prifon in Londen, into which perfons are 
committed for contempt of the king and his laws; alfo a pri- 
fon of cafe for debtors. ; 

Fieer [pleor, Sex.) a place where the tide comes up. 

Fiesting [of flean, Sex. to fly or dlieten, Dw. or flict. 


‘ 
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ten, Text.) piling wtay continually as time, &¢. moving con. 


nwally from place to plice. 


FLee'tness, fleeting quality: al fwifinets. 

ToFreet ALs& (ubeten, Da.) to skim it, to take off the 
cream. . 

FrecMm. See Plilegm. 

Frecma’rickwrss [of flegmatique, P. flermatico, Ute 
phlegmaticus, L. of garyyatencs, Gr] being troubled with 
flegm, flegmatick quality. 

Fur'Mavare [ot plyma an out law and plear, Sax. to thay) 
a claim of the feion’s poods. 

Fre'menes firinth [of plyma, and yipmean, Sux. to offer 
victuals) the relieving of a fugitive. 

FieMenes freme (of plyma and fneme, Sax.) chattels or 
gonds of a fugitive. 

Fremes wite [of plyma and pice, Sex.) a liberty to chal- 
lenge the chattels or fines of one’s event who is a fugitive. 

Fre'minges [of plyming or ¢lyma, Sux. a banifhed man; 
becaufe they were frequently forced to change their habitations, 
and go into neighbouring countries, becaufe of the inundations of 
the fea) the natives or inhabicants of the Low Covnty ics. 

F Pag (of flyma, Sax.) belonging to the Fiesvings or 

etch. 
Fresu [plepec, Sex. bleefth, Dy. fieifch, G.J) a fimilar, fi- 
brous part of an snimal bodys foft, thick and bloody; being 
that wheel molt of the other parts are compoted, and wheres 


by they are connected together, of which there are reckoned 
five kinds. 


ris Joh A og fuch as is the fubftance of the heart and 
Fifuler Fresu other parts, 


Parenchymous Fussu, fach as that of the lungs, liver and 
fpleen, was thought to be by the ancients; but this has been 
‘ound to be erroneous. 

Fijcerows Fuesn, fuch as that of the ftomach and guts. 

Giindulous Fuss, fuch as that of the toniils, the pancreas 
the breafts, Ec, 

Spurious Fuasu, as that of the lip, gums, the Giaes of the 
Penis, &¢. fo called becaule it is of a coniiitution diferent from 
all the reit. 

Futsu [Betany) the foft, pulpy fablance of any fruit, inclofs 
ed between the outer rind or skin and the flones or that part 
of a root, fruit, Ese. thar is fit to be eaten. 

Lesu-broker [with the canting Crew} a bawd. 

Pua'snty (playclic, Sax. bleeayeiuck, Du. tietfthlich, GJ 

carnal, given to the Ach, 


. ri. suiwess [of flere, Sex.) fulnels of or having much 


For'suness [pleycleay, Sax.) having no Seth. 

Pus'suviness (plepclicnerre, Sux.) carnal difpofition ad- 
dittednefs to the picafures of the fleth. 

Fie suy (Revie Sax, dectttieht, G) having much fleth. 

Fre'ra (pleot. Sax.] a place wherethe tide comes up. 

Fre‘rcuer (of feche, F. am arrow) a maker of arrows and 

ws. 


_Fre'tcuers company. It's probable was as 
ancient as the Ssceyers as to their incorporation, 
They are governed by 2 wardens, 10’ aflitants, 
and 18 on the livery. Their enfigns armoriat of 
feal are a cheveron Letween 3 arrows. 





To Friars [pleotan, Sax.] to fwim, to foat 
Freti'rsrous( fetifer, L.) cauling weeping. 


Frevre tre 
Tisosemenat See Flory. 


Frevro ws [in Cookery} fine tarts of pufts of paliry work, 


. for garnithing diihes. 


Fieu'ay. See Flory. 
Faw, y, to fly. 


Fiury a {mall fort of fithing net. 


Five 
FL&sa wiMous [ ficxamimus, L.} of a flexible mind eafy to 


be overcome by periuafion or ent 

FLEKa'Nimousness [of fexanimus, L.] fexiblenels of mind 
or ditpofition. 

Fuse xi pe [fe(ibile, lt. flexibilis, L.) eafy to bend, pliant; a 
term applied to bodies that are capable ot being bent, or chang- 
ed from their natural form and direétion. : 

FLexigt‘Liry feexbilitas, L. flexivilité, F. flejisilita 

F ArNGaEe | t.] pliantnefs. aptnels to bend or yieid. 

Fis’xtox, a bowing or bending, L. 

Fiextons [of fexws L.) having bendings, turnings and 
windings 
Fus'xor ¢erpi radialis [in Anatomy) a mulcte of the wrift, 
which arifes from the inward protuberance of the fhoulder-bone, 
and is inferted to the upper part of the os metacarpi, Le - 

Furxor carpi ulvaris (dnatomy) a mutcle ot the wrift ari- 
fing ~~ from the inner protuberance of the dumerus, he 

4 ic 
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the fexer redialis, and alfo from the upper and outward part of 
the aia, and running along under the Hgasentum annulare, 
it is inferted into the fourth bone of the firit row of the car- 

Wisy Des 
. Fie’xor pollicis pedis longus [Amat.]a mulcle of the gréat 
toe, which isa direét antagonilt to the extenjor /omgusy it ariles 
oppolite to it from the back part of the fidu/a, and is inferted to 
the upper end of the fecond bone of the great toe on the under 
fide, L. 

Fiexor primi €o fecundi offs pollicis [Anat.) a large, fefthy 
mufcle, which ariles from the bones of the carpus and os meta 
carpi of the middle finger; whence it paffes to its infertion partly 
to the off fefamoidea of the fecond internode, and partly to the 
firft bone of the thumb, L. 

FLexor tertii internodit pollicis [Anat.) a mufcle of the 
thumb having a twofold beginning, efz. the upper from the 
outward knob of the fhoulder-bone, and the lower from below 
the upper part of the radius, and thence it proceeds till implant- 
ed in the upper part of the third bone of the thumb, L. 

Frexor pollicis brevis [Anat.] a mulcle of the great toe, a- 
rifing from the middle of the cuneiform bone, it is fhort, thick 
and flefhy. fcemingly 2, and running over the termination of 
the Peronaus, has a double infertion in the ofa fefameidea, L. 

Fiexor fecvndi internodii digitorum pedis, a mulcle of the 
leffer toes that {prings from the lower and inner part of the os 
calcis, and has its 4 tendons implanted at the upper part of the 
fecond bone of each lefler toe, LZ 

Fie’xor sertii internodii digitorum pedis, a mutcle of the les- 
fer toes that {prings from the back part of the #ié/a, and is in- 
ferted into 4 tendons, which march thro’ the holes of the ten- 
dons of the perforatus pedis, and are let into the third bone of 
each lefler toe, L. . 

Fiexvo'ss [ flexuofus, L.] winding in and out, crooked, 

Frexvo'sity [/lexugitas, L.) crookednefs. . 

Fis’xure [ flexure, L.] a crooking, bending or bowing. 

Fui‘cxer ina (of plikcepian, Sex.) fluttering with the wings, 
as a bird; alfo ficering and laughing icornfully. ; 

To Fri‘crer [ ian, Sax.] to flatter as a bird. 

Fiips THRIFT, or Slide thrift, the game called fhovel- 


Fug [of a Mariner's Compa/s) that parton which the 32 
points are drawn, and to which the needle is faftened underneath, 

Fricnt (Flybe, Sex. Mucht, Du. Flucht, G. ferre, F.) an 
efcape; a flying away of a fugitive, criminal or vanquifhed perfon; 
alfo a nu or company flying; as of birds, arrows, sc, alfo 
a witticifm, a fprightly, lofty expreflion. : 

Fuicurt [in melting lead ore} a fubltance which flies away 
in the fmoak. 

Fuicur of a Stair-cale, the ftairs from one landing place to 

another. 
+ Capen's Fuicut, a compafs of ground, fuch as a capon 
might fly over, due to the eldelt of feveral brothers in dividing 
the father’s effeéts, when there is no principal manour in a 
lordthip. 

Fut'msy, limber, thin, flight. 

Fii'msi ess, limbernels, thinnefs-without fufficient ftiffnels 
or fubftance. ; 

To Fuxincn [probably of liccenian, Sax. or of fling, Eng.) 
to ftart, draw back, give over or defilt. 

Fui'ncutnc, drawing back from by reafon of apprehenfion 
° ; alfo a flirting the nail of the middle finger flapped 
from the thumb, 

Fui‘xpers, fmall and thin pieces, thivers, &e. 

To Fine Irr, ¥. [probably of flean, Sex. to fly, or fline 
den, Goth, to cait, Minjbew] to throw or hurl. 

Fiune [Irr. Imp. and part. P.) did fling, have or am flung. 

To Fuine ike a Cow [fpoken of Hor/es) is to raife only one 

and to give a blow with it. 

Fii'notne [with Hor/emen] is the fiery ation of an unruly 
horfe, ora kicking with the hind-legs. . 

Firwt [pline, Sex. flint, Su. saadis, Gr.) a hard, livid 
er black pebble. 

Fuint (Flint, Sax.) a certain idol of the ancient Briton, 

called becaufe he ftood in a flinty place. 

lag [of plincicg, Sax.) full of ints, or of the nature 


t. 

Fuipr, a-fort of drink among failors made of beer, brandy or 
rum, and fugar. . 

Fui’prant, nimble-tongu'd, brisk, airy, jocund. 

Frtrrantty, briskly, airily. 

Fiv'prantyess, nimble-tonguednefs, brisknefs, jocundnefs. 

To Frirt at, to throw out banters or jeers. 

A Fuirz, as ajill-firt, a forry baggage, a light houfe-wife. 
ayy throwing out ever and anon; alfo bantering or 


(Gptter, Dax] to remove from place to 
FLitey [plicce, Prog Pedy F.] the ade of or 


% Feary (lican Sax.) to {cold or brawl. NW. C, 


of a 
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Four'trrer, 2 raz or tetter, 

hl Li‘tren Mouje, (Ficdermuig, Dye 
a bat. 

Fur'trine fof Aitter, Dar.) removing from place to 

Fii'trerine § plice, a term properly applied to a horfe, 
who being ty'd up to a flake, eats up all the grafs that is 
round about him within the compa(s of his rope. 

Friix Weed, an herb. 

To Fuoar [ fister, FP. flutware, It. flotdr, Sp- of Pufuare, 
L.} to fwim to and aysin upon the water. 

A Froat ofa fifhing-line, the quill or cork which fwims 
above the water, 

Fioats, [ flottes, Sw.) pieces of timber made fall together 
with rafters, for conveying burdens down a fiver with a ttream. 
_ Foa'tacss, thole things which float on the fea or great 
rivers, 

Fioa’rine [ flotant, F.flu®uam, LJ {wimming to and 
fro upon the water. 

Fioa‘ring [in Husbandry} the watering or overflowing of 
meadows, 


ne (of Cee/e) is the feparating the whey from the 
' 


Fleder,mauls, G.] 


m 

Fioa’tina Bridge, a bridge made in the form ofa re- 
doubt, with rwo hoats covered with planks. 
Frock [ plocea, Sex. flocom PF. of flocews, L. a flock of wool, 
Cajaubon's derivation of it wav, Gr. feems a little ttrain’d.) a 
company of theep. 

To Frock, to affemble together, to come in flocks, great 
numbers or companies. 

Frock Bed, a bed filled with flocks. 

he whee to whip or fcourge. 

Loop (food, Dun. rloo, Sux. Mordt. Dy. Tluhy G. 

rd, Dan. Flodh. Sw. Feta, Goth} an ta oie he 
firft coming in of the tide. 

Fioop (with Batermer) is when the tide begins to come up, 
or the water to rite, which they call young flood; the next 


_ quarter-flood, th: next half-flood, and the next full-tide or fill 


or high water. 

Young Froop, 
the river, 

Frook of an Anchor, that part that takes hold of the 
ground, 

Froor [lone and fleping, Sax. Florr, Ds. Flubr, G.] 
ne oriurtace of aroom. — - 

© Froor [ioeren, Dw. or of plone, Six.) to lay a floor. 

Froor [ina Ship) fo much of fe eke ie reits on 
when the hes on ground. 

Fora is painted in a mantle of colours with a girland of 
flowers. 

Prorat Games [in France] a ceremony beginning on May- 

day with 2 folemn mals, mutick, &¢, the corporation attend. 
and poems are rehears'd every day; the magiilracy give a mag- 
nificient treat, and adjudge the prizes which ae the rewards of 
3.different compofitions, ofz, a Pocm, an Ecloswe and an Ode 
which are a Violet, an Egéantine and a Pan/z of gold, each a 
cubit high worth 1¢ piftoles apiece. é' 
_ Frona’vta, a feat and {ports in honour of Flsra, who hav- 
ing left a certain fum of money for the celebration of her birth, 
day, thefe games were celebrated with obfcenities and debsuche- 
ries, not only with the moft licentious difcourfes; hut the cour- 
tefans being call'd together by found of trumret made their 
appearance naked and entertain’d the people wich abominable 
fhews and pollures. 

Fro’namour (9. flos amoris, i ¢. the flower of love] a kind 
of flower. 

Fio’re [in Botanick Writers) with a flower, L. 

Fiore Radiate (in Botanick Writers} with a radiated flower, 


the time when the water begins to rifein 


- or fuch as is like rays, 


Fio'reus (in Botanick Writers] flowering, L. 

Fiore? the fcum of boiled glatlum or woad, dry'd and 

Frorey§ bearen to powders a blue colour ufed in painting. 

Fio‘xex, a gold coin made in the time of King £uward UI, 
in value 65,. 

Fro’rences [of Florence in Italy] a fort of cloth, 

A Fro‘’rentine (in Pafry)a fort of tart or pudding baked 
in a difh. 

Froxentine Maréle, a fort of marble, the figures in which 
reprefent buildings naturally, call’d alio landskip marble. 

Fio’RenTines. natives of Florence. 

Fro'res, flowers, ZL. 

Frores (with Chymi/fs) are the moft fubtil parts of a fub- 
ftance feparated from the grofler by fublimation. 

Fiore't (with Besanifs) is a little tube expanded at 

Fiou'risu§ the top, ulually into 5 legments, and Jitting 
upon the embryon of a fingle feed. From the inner part of the 
Floret arife five chives, which uniting to the inuer part of 
the floret together form a fheath; from the embryon of the 
fheath arifes a bifid, reflexed ftile, which pafles through the 


> Fuo’arpus 
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Fro’aievs [in Betaeied Writer) with tlowets, 

Frori'comows '"sriesmas, L) having the top full of or 
adorned with tloowers. 

Frio'aip [lorita, It, farm, Sp. of fleridas, L.) tlourithing 
Or adored with lowers, 

Fio'eto Doesnt (in Muck.) See Figurative Defcant. 

Fro‘rip Devore, aditcourfe tull ot rhetorical fiowers, in 
which a great deal of eloquence is citplay'd. Lenginws utes 
the terms flurid and affePed Mile diiterently, and lays them 
down as quite contrary to the true fublime. 

Fio'aip Stile. See Florig dif-onrfe. 

Fio'nivsess [of fisridzs, L.) fulnefs of rhetorical flowers; 
great eloquence. 

Fio'rteer [in Botanick Writings) producing flowers. 

Frori’rerous (florifer, L.) flower-bringing or bearing. 

Fioai’reaouswess, flower-bringing or bearing quality. 

Fviort Gerous [floriger, L.] carrying or bearing tlowers. 

Froxtie’GiuM [of siores flowers and /ego L, to colleét} a 
colleétion of choice pieces, containing the finelt and choicelt 
pieces of their kind. 

Fro ain, (F. form, It. flerin, Sp.) a coin firlt made by 
the Florentines, that of Germany in value 24. 4 4. that of Spetw 
4 so 4d. 4, that of Palermo and Sicily 2 5,6 d. that of Hols 

land 2 4. 

Fio aust [flewriffr, F. forifa, It.) one who delights in and 
is skilled in flowers. 

Fro’rouns [ flewrom, P| a border of flower-work. 

Fro’ruenr [ florulentus, L.] thowry or blofioming, full of 
flowers. 

Fro'aucentnass [of florulentus, L.) flowering or bloffom- 
ing quality. 

7 Fro’ny [in Heraldry) or Flewre de life or as it 
is commonly wristen Fiswer de Luce, as a crofs flo- 
ry, isa crois with tlower de luces at the cads, as in 
the figure. 

Fros, a flower, Z. 
Fros J&ris fons Céymifis) bras flower; a compofition that 
confilts of {mall grains of brats like millet-feed, which are fepa- 
rated from its body, when hot brafs is quenched in water- L, 

Fos frumentorum (with Botami/ts) a tlower called Biue-bot- 


L. 

Fro: [in Poranick Writings) a flower as to the different kinds 
fee uncer their proper articles. 

Fro’ta [vith the Spaniards) the plate-fleet, which they 
fend eve:y ycar to fome part of the W’q?-imdies. 

Fro’v aces, are fuch thiag as are fioating on the furface of 
the fer or great rivers. ; 

Fio'tson (pleovean, Sax.) any thing loft by thip-wreck, 

Fro’tzau § which lies iloating on the top of the water, 
thefe with Fetjom and Lagan, which (ce, are given to the 
lord dmiral by his letters patent. 

Fro'rren Mi/é, tleet or skimmed milk. 

Froux? [of an Anchor [flooc, Sex.] that part of it that 

Foon @ is barbed and taketh hold of the ground 

To Frousce [probably of plouffen, Dy.J to jump in, to 
rol] about in the waters to be in a tofs or fume with anger. 

Frou‘'npve.. [Fipnder, Des.) a flat fith well known. 

Frou’npaine, ruftling or making a noife with its fall, 

Fiour [fleur de jurine, F. fles farina, L.] the fine part 

round corn. 
‘o Frour, to fprinkle with flower. 

Frou aisnixne [Lfiewrent, F. ficrens, LJ] being in the 
prime, pr .pering, being in vogue or eltecm, 

To Erou'nass ( flewrir, F. fiorire, It. florecer, Sp. of flo- 
rere, L.} to be at the prime or height; alfo to profpers to be 
in repr, vogue or eltcem, 

To Friour isu [in ¥’r.ting) is to adorn writing with orna- 
mental firokes, Ge. performed oo/ente manu. 

To Frovaisn Colowrs [in Military Affairs] is to difplay 
them. 

A Frourtsn, an ornament, either in difcourfe, writing or 
mufick. ‘ 

A Frov’aisu [in Architefure] a flower-work. 

A Frovrist fe Difeourfe] a boalt, a brag, a vaunt. 

A Frovrisu [in Mufick] a prelude. 

To Fivut (iter Caf. derives it of gavaifer, Gr. to 
conteian or fcorn) to mock or jeer. 

Fio'utine, mocking, jeering, with {corn or difdain. 

To Fiow [rleopan, Sax. dlorven or blorpen Dy. flieffen H. 
G. fivere, LJ to rin 13 water from the fea into a river, 

t Fiows Sovth (with Waser men) it is high water when the 
fun is at that point at new or full-moon. 

dt rows tide and balf tice, i.e. it will be half-flood by the 
fhore, before it begins to flow in the chanel.. 

Cuerp Fiow will habe it's Ebb. 

Times and the fate of men are in a continual tlu€tuation, Fa- 

milies, a3 well as fingle perfons are {ubjeét to this viciffitude ; 


according to the L. Proverb; Karia junt fortame vices. (The ° 


changes of fortune are various.) The It. tay, as wes ogmi flue 
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ba if fue refluffi; and fo the FP. Tout flux a fon reflex. 

Frown Sheets (Sea Term) a thip is taid to fail ceorh flood 

foeets, when they are not haled home or clofe to the block: 
_ Fuower de Luce (Fiewr de Lis, ¥.) i. ¢. the tlower of light; 
it is fuppofed to be the lily, the dys is an emblem of the Trini+ 
ty by reafon ofits 3 branches, which alib fignify witdom, faith! 
and prowefs, 

Fiow'er [flear, F for, I. fiir, Sp. flor, Port. fler, LJ 
{among Betawis) is varioufly underflond. Some mean by it 
thole fine coloured leaves, which are called the petals, others re- 
Rrain it to fignify the organs of generation, the proper fienitica- 
tion of it feems to be the organs of generation with their cover- 
ings. ; 

ft is the bef Fiower in bis Garden, that is, His belt depens 
dance. We fay likewile; 

Rt is the be Spoke in hig theel. 

Fiowers are emblems ot Coearfulne/s, and likewile of hope; 
they being the fore-ranners of trait. 

To Frow'er [ florere, L. flewrir, F. forire. Ut. flererér,Sp.) 
to produce or bear flowers ; alfo to mantle, as drink, é¢. 

Lowers [with Chymi?s) are the moit fubtile parts of dry 
bodies, which rife by fire to the top of veficls made on purpoie 
tu receive them, as the flowers of Benjamin, Sulphur, &e. 

Amentaceous Puowenr (Flos amentucens, L:] fach as hang 
pendulous like the Jali or Cathins, Tournefort. 

Apetaions Fuowsr [Flas apetalus, L) is fuch as wants the 
fine coloured leaves called Petula, 

Companifores Frower [Flos campaniformis, L.] fuch flower 
as is in the fhape of a bell. 

Carysphylicons Frower (Flos Caryop'yliens, Lb] a flower 
in the fhape of a gilliflower or carnation, 

Corspait Prower {fies Set L.] a compound flower, 
which confills of many Flofex/?, all making bur one flower, is 
either diftous or dijeoidal, that is, whole fisjcxli are fer toge- 
ther fo clote, thick and even, as to make the furface of the fiower 
plainand fiat, which therefore becaule of its compound form, 
will be like a difews; which disk is fometimes radiated, when 
there are a row of Petala ilanding round id the disk like the 
points of aftar, as in the Mutricaria, Coamenselum, &c. and 
fometimes naked, having no fuch radiating leaves round the limb 
of its disx, ae in the Tumacetum, 

Corniculated Frowers [Flores cormiculati, L.) are fach hol 
low flowers, as have on their upper part a kind ot ipuror little 
horn, as the Lixaria, Delpbinium, (Ge, and the Cormiuulum or 
Calcar, is always impervious at the top or point, 

Cutarbitaceous Flower, is one that refembdles the flower of 
the gourd, or has the fame conformation with it. 

Craciform Frower (Fics eruciformis, L.) a fiower that re- 
prefents the form of a crois. 

Dijoits ey wees are thole whoie fisjcwli or little flowers 

Dijeodial . “§ ave fet together fo clote, thick and even 
asto make the furface of the flower plain andilats which there- 
fote becaufe of its round form will belkea discus or gucit, 

Fiflular Frowse ( Flos féudaris, L. } a tlower compound- 
ed of many long, holiow, litue flowers like pipes, al! divided into 
large jags at the ends. 

vewnd Fuower [Flos farcandy:,L.] a trviclul flower. 
. Flofewlous Frowan [Flos fiojenc/us, .) a flower compofed 
of many little flowers. 

Inpirie® Frowers [ Fores imperfecti, L} fuch as want 
fome ot the parts which compote a pertedt flower, either Perala, 
Stentina, Apex or Stylus. 

Infondibaiitorm Fuower [ Flos infundibuliformis ] a Hower 
that reiembles « funnel in fhape. | 

Latiated Frower [Fics dabiatus, L.) is fach as either has 
but one Jip only, as in the far greater part of Jabiated flowers, 
and are called allo Galeared, Golericulate and Cueul/ate, which 
fec above. 

Liliacecus Fuower (flos iliacens,L,] a flower of the lily 
form. 

Umbdelliferows Frower, is one which has feveral leaves dou- 
bled, and difpoted alter the manner of a roie, and while calix be- 
comes a fruit of 2 feeds . 

Monopetalaus Frowan (fles monopetalys, L] is fuch as has 
the body of the tlower all of one intire leaf, though +metiunes 
cut or divided a little way inta feeming Pete/a ur leaves, as in 
— buglots, &e 

fonspetalous anomalous Fuowen [fier momopetalus anomalu:, 
L.} an irregular monopetalous flower. 

Papilianacesus Fuower by papilionacews,L.) is a tlower 
that reprefents fomething of the Pupilie or dutterfiy, with its 
wings difplay'd. In thele the flower-leaves or Petata are always 
ef a dittorm figure, being 4 in number, and joined together at 
the extremities; fuch are the flowers of thoie plants that. are of 
the leguminous kinds, Peas, Vettes, &e. 

Ferticiliate Fuownas, are suchas ave sanged in Fories, rings 
or rays along the ftems, fuch as thofe of hoar-hound, clary, &e. 

Perfed Fuowsrs [ flores perfecti, L,) are tuch as have a 
Petala, Stamen, Apex and Sty/as; and whatever flower wants 

any 
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any of thefe is accounted imperfect. Thefe are divided into 
fimsple ov compound, which are not compofed of other {maller 
ones, and which ufually have but one fingle flyle; and com- 
pounded, which coniiit of many f/e/ew/i, all making but one 
flower. 

Perfonated Fuower (fis perfonatus, L.] a flower that 
omewhat refembles a mouth, as the Snap-Dragon, Toad-flax. 

Plaunifvlions Fuowen (fies planifelins, L.] fach as is compo- 
fed of plain flowers fet together in circular rows round the cen- 
tre, and whofe face is ulually indented, notched, uneven and 
jagged, as the Hierarchia, Senchia, &e, 

Polypetalous Flower ‘ files polypetalus, L.] fuch as has dif- 
tinét Peta/a, and thofe falling off fingly and not altogether, as 
the feeming Petafa of the monopetalous always do; both mono- 
petalous and polypetalous are cither uniform or difform ; the for- 
mer have their right and left hand parts, and the forward and 
backward parts alike; but the difform have no fuch regularity. 

Polypetalous anomalous Flower (flos polypetalus ansmalus, 
L.] an irregular polypetalous-tlower, 

Leguminows Fiower, the flower of leguminous plants, 
which bear fome refemblance to a Hying butterfly, and thence 
are colled Papifionaceous. 

Radiated Firower (fles radiatus, L.J a flower whole 
— grows in the manner of rays, as the Hefiotrepivm or Sun- 
Slower, 

Spicated Frower [fics /picatas, L.) when the flowers grow 
thick together length-ways at the top of the ftalk, as an car of 
com. 

Stamintous Frower [fies faminews, L.] a flower that only 
conlilts of the Ca/ix with fmall threads, &e. 

Sterile Fuower [ fies flerilis, L.} i. ¢. barren flower. 

Rotated Fuower [ iss retetws, L.) fuch whofe flower leaves 
grow like the {pokes ot a wheel. | 

Rofaceous FLOWER (les refiseeus, LJ a flower whofe leaves 
grow in the form of arofe, as the Ranwmewlys, &c. 

Semififular Fiowen ( fics femiffiularis, L+) is fuch an one 
whofe upper part refembles a pipe cut off obliquely, as in the 


' Arificlocbia, &c. Cfo pet Ljaf ne 
Galeated os galeatus, L.)‘a flower that 
Galerieulate Flown 3 refembles an helmet or hat. In 


this flower the upper top is turned upwards, and fo turns the 
convex part downwards as in the Chamaci(jus, &e but molt 
ulually the upper lip is convex above, and turns the hollow 
part ante its fellow below, and fo reprefents a monk's hood, 
and thence is called cucw/late, as the flowers of the Laminm 
and molt Ferticiélate plants. 

The Frower (or chief) of the Nobility, 

In the Frower ( or f skoedy of bis Age. 

FLow’ERAGE, the fetting of feveral forts of flowers together 
in husks, and hanging them up with ftrings. 

Fiow ERED, wrought with flowers. 

Frow’ertness, fulnefs or plenteoulnels of flowers. 

Fio inlet fleurant, F. flores producens, L,) producing 
or opening into flowers 5 alio mantling as drink. 

FLow’sry, of or pertaining to, or full of flowers; alfo of 
the nature of flowers. 

Frow’ers [in Architecture] reprefentations of fome {ma- 
ginary flowers, by way of crowning or finifhing on the top of 
a dome. 

Fiowers (in Heraldry) have been introduced among other 
bearings, perhaps becaufe of them chaplets have been formerly 
made to adorn the heads of men efteem'd for their virtues or 
meritorious actions. 

Frowers [in Réeterick) are figures and ornaments of dif- 


urfe. 
Frowers [in the imal Orconomy] are women's Men/es. 
Fio'wixe [of fleopan, Sex. /luens. L.] running in a ftream 
as water; abounding. 
Fiowx ‘ort, an herb, 
Frown, v. To Fiy. 
Fiucr!'rerous [ fleifer, L } railing or bringing waves. 
FiuctiFracous [ fluéifragus, L.] wave breaking. 
Friucri'cerous [ fluizer, L.] born by the waves. 
Fructr’sonous [/lufisenus, L.J founding or roaring with 
waves or billows. 
Fiucti’vacous [ /lefivagus, L.] floating or toffed on the 
waves. 
To Fiv’cruate [ fluttware, It. flufuar, Sp. fluwatum, 
L.] to be carried, float or tofs to and fro in the water, to be 
wavering and unconitant or uncertain in mind, to be in fuf- 


nice. 
Puv’ctuatine [ fluduans, L.] floating ; alfo wavering in 


mind. 
FructTuo’se [ fluétuewx, F. ] troubled, unquict, reftlefs 
Fru’ ctuous§ like the waves. 
Fi w®, the down or foft hair of a rabbet 3 alfo little feathers or 
flocks which at to cloaths, : 
Fr w ®, a {mall windi ? i 
fas renee neh ae chiemney, chimney of a furnace, &’r, carried 
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* Puur’tury, an herb, called alfo Speedwell. 

Kuu’ency [flwcatia, L-] readinets of ipeech, volubility of 
tongue. 

FLuant iy, fiowingly, volubly in difevurie. 

laps wt [ flvens, LJ a in fpeesh. 

Lu’entyass [ flwentia or fividitas, L. flasdizé PB. F) 
It, and Sp.] flow bee eafily. f Foot ener 

Frutp Bodies [with Notyratis] bodies whofe parts eafily 
give place, and move out of the way, on any force put upon 
them, by which means they ealily move over one another, 

Fio'ipity 2 [ fividitas, Le sluidité, Pe fiaedisa, In Ja 

Fiu'toness § tlowing eafily, or aptnefs to flaw, 

Fiuipity, is when the parts of any body being very fine 
and fall, are fo difpofed by motion and figure, that they can 
calily flide over one anorher's furfaces, all manner of w ays. 

Frurpity, flands in direét oppofition to firmnr/s or solidity; 
and is diftinguifhed from diguidity and Awmidity, in that humi- 
dity implics teetting and adbering ; thus melted metals, air, 
— and even fmoak and flame ig are tluid bodies, but not 
liquid ones, their parts being a¢tually dry, and not leavi 
fenle of moitture. ° sabe sd 

Fiuxe, a part of an anchor that pecks into the ground ; alfo 
an infect. 

Fiumino'sr [ fleminojas, L.} fall of rivers. 

Fiu'mMERY, a Wholelome jelly made of oatmeal, 

Fruse, . To Fiine. 

Fru'or wterinys [with Phyficians] the whites in women, L. 

Fiuor, a flux, courfe or itream, L. 

Fivor afdvs [in Mecdicine] the whites in women, LZ. 

Fivor [in Phyicts, &c.] a tluid, or more properly the flate 
of abody; which was before hard and folid; but is now by 
fufion or fire reduced into a {tate of fluidity. 

Frvores, women's monthly courfes, L. 

Friuores (with Narwrali?s) fpars, a fort of ftenes found in 
mines and quarries, which at firit ight refemble gems, being of 
divers colours and thapes, L. 

Friurry, a fudden guit of wind. 

To Frurt, to throw out, as fpittle out of the mouth. 

a Fiver [rrob. of forre, Dy. a fool) a forry wench or 
woman, as a jill. flurt. 

Fiu Coptie of fluxes, L. [fax F._a flood, &e. or, as 
Merie Cajfawton will, of gavgx, Gr.) a red colour in the 
ss &e, y 

Lusn ¢f Money (prob. of flvere, L. to flow, or perhaps of 
iiberfuts, G. abundance.) to be full of or abound ry pany 

Frusu Fore and Aft (Sea Pbraie] a te-m ufed of a hip, 
when her decks are laid level from head to itern. 

Fiusn af Cards [ finge, Ie. tlex, F. and Sp.) a {et or hand 
of cards, of all one fort, as all diamonds, &&'c. 

Frusten, encouraged or put into heart, elated or lifted up 
with good fuccefs. 

Fiu'swina, a reddening in the face, caufed by fome fudden 
apprehenfion or tran{port of the mind, 

Fiu‘steren [ Stinmer derives it of rluyrpian, Sax. to 
weave, it being cuftomary in the fame fenfe to fay his cop is well 
thrumb’d, others from gAdsew, Gr. to belch, whence dmogacdt 
drunken] fomewhat difordered in drink. ig 

A Fivte [ /lite, F. flauto, It, flauta, Sp. and Port.) an 
inftrument of wind-mufick; alfo a fort of fea-veflel. 

Fuure de Allemanda, aGerman flute, Ital, 

Fuute @ dre, acommon flute, Jta/, 

Fiuten [with Architedis] channelled or wrought in the form 
of a gutter. 

Fiures {in Bztany] ufed in deferibing the ftems and 

Frurixes§ fruits of certain plants, which have furrows ana- 
logous to thole of columns, 

Fuutes [in Arcbite@ure) hollows made in the body of aco- 
lumn or pillar. : 

Frutes [in the Pillars of the Corinthian, Compofite, Dorick 
and [onic Orders) are commonly made all along the body of the 
pillars, from 20 to 24 flutes in each column, each fiute being 
hollowed in exaétly a quarter of a circle. 

Fuures [in the Derse Order] join together withour any in- 


— 
Lutes[ in the Compofte, Corinthian and Zonic columns } 
have a lift running between every 2 of them. 

To Fiv’rrer [plovepan, Sax. flattern G .) to try to fly as 
a bird; alfo to fly about. 

Fuu'rrexine [of plovenan, Sax.] making a quick motion 
with the wings, in trying to Aly, as young birds.. 

Fruvia’tick [ faviaticws, L.] that is in or of the river. 

Fruvia'tive [ fluviatilis, tj belonging to a river. 

Fruvia’tixis (with Botamick Writers] growing in or near 
ariver, L. 

Fruvio'se [ fluviofus, L.] flowing much. 

Fuux [ flexas, L. flux, F. fluff, It. flexe, Sp. a flowing. 

Frvx {in Pdyick} an extraordinary iffue or evacuation of 
fome huinour. 

Frox Powders [in Chymifry] are certain powders ufed for 
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aiftulving of the harder metds and melcing oars, in order to 
dileaver what proportian of metal they contain. ; ’ 

Fuiux and Reflux [of the Site] the Howing and ebbing of 
it, eccafioned by the univerts) Law of gravitation. 

Fru fin Hypdwcragiy} a regular periodical motion of the 
fea, happening twice in 24 hours, wherein the water is raifed, 
and drivea vivlent!: agvin't the thoves. 

Fruxtarziry 2 eipiblenets of being made to flow; or 

healt rendred fluid. =. ; 

Fiu xine, a method of curing the venereal dileale by rail- 
ing a flivowen in the p tient, 

Fuu'xion, [F. palicne, It, of fluxie, L.Ja flowing. 

Fuuxion fin Leymitry] the running of metals or any other 
bodies into a fitid, evcher by fire or otherwile. 

Fiuvton [in Metieine) a flowing of humours or rheum. 

Fiuxion {in Surgery) that which raifes a tumour all at 
once, or ina very litrle time, by the tluidity of the mutter, 

Fiusions (with Mathematicians }is the arithmetick or ana- 
Iyfis of intnitely (mall, variable quantitiess or the method of 
finding an infinitefimal or infinicely fill quantity, which be- 
ing taken an infinite number of times, becomes equal to a given 
quantity. 

Fru’xus, a flux or flowing, L. 

Fuuxus Chilisar [with Peyjieizes) a purging, when the 
meat is thrown out, and docs not produce any of that humour 
called chyle, Z. ; 

Fruxus Hepetions [with Phyfeians]a fax, in which black 
fhining blood, and as i were parch’d, isdriven out of the guts 
through the funvament. It is alfo fometimes taken for a fiux, 
wherein ferous fharp blood is voided. 

To Pry Irr. F. [plem, Sox. tipga sw. G. blirgen Dy. Hie 
gen, G. voler, F, evlur, Sp. vsar, Port, volare It. and L.J to 
move to and fro with wingss to move as clouds; to run away 
haftily or fwiltly. 

Frew [Irr. Jep.] did fly. 

apg Part. P.j have flown, am flowns and net fled. 

Fry [of the Muriner’s Compays) is that part on which the 32 
winds are deferibed. 

Fry soat, a large veffel with a broad bow ufed by mer- 
chanrs in the cnatting trade. ; 

A Fi [pleze, Sax. Fluga, Su. Fliege G_) an insect. 

Fuy-Cateter, a finall creature in America which clears a 
place of rlics and other vermine. 

To Fry onthe Herd [Fatconry] is when the hawk miffing 
her quarry, betases her felf to the iext chick, as crows, Ge. 

To Fry Grass [ia Faécoary) i, aid ofa hawk when the flies 
at great birds, as cranes, geete, licrons, &'e. . 

To Fuy rhe Heels (with Herjenen) a verm uled of a hor‘e, 
when he obeys the {pur. 

To Fy [or break in pieces] as bottles do. 

J» Fry [or break our) in a paffion. 

Let Fey the Sheets (Sea Phrate} a word of commind in eafe 
of a guit of wind, leit a hip fhould overiet, or {pend her top. 
fails and mats, to have the theet go again, and then the fail will 
hold no wind. , 

Fryers[in drhite@ure) (ach ftairs as go ftrait, but are of 
an oblong {quare, and do not wind round, and whole iteps are 
not made taperings but the fore and the back part of each Itair, 
and the ends relpeétively parallel one to the other, the fecord 
of thefe flyers ftands parallel behind the firft, and the third be- 
hind the fecond, and fo of the reit, if one flight carry them not 
to the intended height; then there isa broad half pace, whence 
they begin co fly again as at the fir. 

Fiy tne army, isafmall body under a Liewtemazt or Majer 
General, fent out to harrals the country, intercept convoys, 

revent “he enemies incurfions, cover its own garrifons, and 

eepthe cnemy in continual arms. 

Fuy'ne Sridge, is made of two fmall bridges laid one upon 
another, fo thai the appermoll, by the help of ropes and pullies, 
is forced forward till the end of it points to the place detigned. 

Fryine camp, the fame as a flying army. 

Frying fia, a tith like a herring, that has wings like a bar, 
which, to avoid being made a prey by the greater nth, will rie 
20 foot above water, and fly an 100 paces, and Gin drop into 
the fea, 

Fiynr. anidol of the ancient Gernrans and Saxons {0 called 
on account of his Randing on a great tlint tlone. This idol 
was made lice the image of death, and naked, fave only a fheet 
about him, holding in his right handatorch, or as it was then 
called a fire blaze, on his head a lion, reiting his two fure-ieet, 
ftanding with one of his hinder feet upon his leit fhoulder, and 
with the other in his hand, which to fupport, he lifted up as 
high as his thoulder. 

Fryinc tiger, an infect in America, {potted like a tiger, that 
has fix wii 2s, and as many feet; it feeds on flies, and a-nights 

fits on trees and fings. 

Fiving Pinion, a part of a clock, having a fly or fan, 
whereby to gather air, and fo to bridle the rapidity of rhe moti- 
on of the clock, when the weight delcends in the flriking part. 
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Fiyitng Worm: (in Uorjes) a tetier or ring worm: 

Chere’s no Fouyine wiibhout Tags. ; 

L. Sine pesnis tare bund facile off. Plaut. It. non ff pre 
volar fenza ale, That is nothing can be done, or ought to ve 
undertaken, with out the proper means, aflillances, and power. 

To Foam. See Fome. - : 

Kon [of sfuppe Tewt') a final] pocket fora wath, Ge allo 
acheat or trick. 

To Fos off, [fopaen H. G.] to put off with thams, and 
trifting excufes or prerences, 

A Fos [or tham]) action. 

Fo'cace [focarima, L.) hearth money. 

Foca’te [O44 Ree.) fire-wood or uel. 

Foct'Le minys (dnat.) the lefler bone of the arm called rae 
dius, or the lefler bone of the leg called duds. 

Focitta rion, acomforting, cherilhing or nourihing, L. 

Focus, « fire-heanh, L, 

Foctis [Amatomy] the two bones of the lega and of the 
arms below the efdow, alma. radivs, tidia the mefor and minor. 

Fo'cus [with Asatomits] a certain place in the inctentery 
and oiler parts, from whence the original of fevers were derived 
by the ancients, 

Focus i Gearretry and Conick Scions} is applied to certain 
points inthe Parsdola, Elfinis and Ayferbola, wherein the rays 
retieéted from all parts of the curves do concur or mect. 

Foc ofan Esipjis [in Geometry] are the 2 navel points of 
an ellipfis or oval, which ferve for the drawing of that figure, 
and from whence if 2 right lines be drawn to any point of the 
circumierence, the fum of them is equal to the traniverie or 
longer axis. 

Focus [of a Parato/a) is fo called hy Grometrisans, as bee 
ing the point on which the fun’s rays will be united, when 
reticéted from a parabolick curve, fo as to fet on hre natural 
bodies; and thence fome call it the burning point. It is the 
point in the x/s within the figure, dillant trom the Vertex, 
or top, one 4th part ofthe Perimeter or datus re@art. 

Focus of a Géys [in Oprieds) is the point of convergence or 
concaurfe, where the rays meet and crofs the axis after theit 
refraction by the glati. 


Virtsal Focus, is the fame as 
_ - point of divergence in a concave- 
a AX giofs, as the point A in the annexed 


hgure, 








Fo'pper [fonns, or poohen, Sex. Corder, Du. Fader Sv. 
O. and L, G. Surrer, H. G. or, as Cajuudsn will of waa, Gr] 
food for cattle of any kind. s 

To Fo'pprr (poppin, Sax, bordern Dy. fotern O. and L. 
G. ee H. G. fudra Su. or xéw Gr.) to give food, Se. 
to cartic. , 

Fo'pper (Civil Law] a prerogative thit the king has tobe 
provided of corn, &'e. by his dudjects, for his horfes in any 
warlike expediticn. 


Fo'ppzx? [prob. of fudcr. G. a cart-loid} a weight of lead 
Fo'rne § containing 8 pigs, every piz weighing 3 ftone 


anda half, reckoned at 2600 pound in rhe bouk of rates, 22 
hundred and avhali at the mines. 1g hundred and a half by the 
Londen plummers. 

Fopertro’Rium [OM Rec) provifion of fodder or forrage, 
made by cultom to the king's furveyors. 

' Fopt'na, amine or quarry, L. 

Fopina [with daatomids) the labyrinth , or lefler pit in the 
bore of the ear. 

Fug [pah, Sex} on enemy. 

afecvet For gives a fudden blew. 

Beeaule unieen and unprovided againit. “The L. fay magis 
accent infidiar guaz latent. 

Forcu'’npity [ fecanditas, L ) fruitfulnefs, v. fecundity. 

Foe’perat [faueralis, L.) belonging to a covenant. 

For’Neraren ( ferseratss. L.) pur out to ulury. 

Forngra’tion, ufury. L. 

Formina [with Chymiffs} fulphur. 

Fornt'cutum. fennel, 

Forxum Grevuer, the herb fenigreet, L. 

Foe’sa (Ofd Records) herbage, grals. 

Fostrrerous [ fatifer, L ) truitful, or bringing fruit, 

FogriricaTlos, a bringing forth truit, L. 

Forri'vick [ f@tifews, L.j making fruitful. 

Forroa®a tink or ill (mell, arifing from ftagnant, extrava- 
fated, corrupted or poifonous humours; as alfo from any thing 
capable of atteniating and volatilizing the oif and fale, L. 

Forror xarvm. the tench of the notirils, a fore of dil 
from a deep ulcer, withinfide the nofe, yielding a fuetid fmeil L.- 

Fortor [with Péyicians} tlinking or twtid etfluvia proceed 
ing from the body or any parts of it, asa fiinking breath, prow 
ceeding trom filthinels about the teeth and gums. 

Foa'rus, the child while yet contained in the worhb of the 
mother, but. particularly atier-it is pertectly formed, tdi which 
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time it is prorerly called emSrye3 alfo the young of other ani- 
mals in general; but in the fame ftate. 
Foc [of poy Svx-Jamit, ; 
Foes (with Nutwradijts) are faid to confift of aqueous parti- 
cles raretied; as is plain, in that they mightily bedew every 
thing that lies open to them. It may be ob'erved in a hot day, 
when there is no wind ftirring, that fach a company of vapours 
rile out of moift ground as make thick fogs, which are fomes 
times higher and fometimes lower, as = —_ ra ieee 
of the vapours happen to be. ‘Thele fogs rife outof all plac 
siciusacns or pam and continue till they be difpelled by 
wind or heat; but they continue longer in lowelt grounds, be- 
caufe thofe places are fulleit of moillure, and are not fo much 
expos'd to the winds: but when the wind rifes upon them, 
wherever they be, they are diilipaed and driven away till we fee 
no more of them, So likewite the heat of the fun, putting them 
into a brisker motion, either diffipates them by rarefaction, or 
railes them higher, and forms them into clouds, 
And whereas fometimes fogs ftink, it is not becaufe they come 
from ftinking water, but becaule the vapours are mixt with ful- 
hureous exhalations which fmell fo. : 
Foe, long grafs remais.ing in pattures till winter. N.C. 
Foceity, heavily. : ; 
Fo'co1ness [pogzicneyy’, Sax.) foggy quality, or being 
ve 
Fo'coyr [of poxxicx, Sax.) mity, &e. ; 
habe PR Law rank grails not eaten in fum- 
Foacs mer. oes co 
Fou! (41 F. vab! L. pfup, G.] an interjedtion, of diflike, 
{corn ditiain, &e, ; 
Forse [ feitle, F.) a weaknefs of judgment, or blind fide. 
Foin [fewille, F. fogdia, It, of feltwm, L.] a theet of thin 
tin on the backfide of a looking-glals; alfo an ornament or fet-off 
for a jewels 
To Foit (probably of fowler or affolir, F. to 
keep under] to overthrow, &¢. ; 
A Foi, an initrument withcut a point to fence with. 
A Foie [with Mrejtlers] a fall aot compleat, nor cleverly 
iven. 
oun (foxite, F.) an ornament or fet-off. 
eeiLe - “plat Merm] the footing and treading of deer 
chat is on the grafs and fearce vifible. ; . 
Foin, probably[ of poindre F. to prick) a pafs in fencing. 
To Foin [probably of porndre, F. to prick) ro make a pals 
in fencing. 
” Fo ists a kind of fur, black at the top, upon a whitifh ground, 
and taken from a little animal like a weeiel, or ferret, called a 
Ine. . 
. To Forst [probably of faufer, F. falificare, 1..] to infert 
fome paflages into a book that are not genuine. 
Fo'isty, mufty, fulty. 


fupprefs or 


ot. abbreviation for folic. 
icigue [ role ig Sax. J] the land of the com- 
FotxtaNop mon people in the time of the Sax- 
FoxLaNnD ons, : ; 
Fo’ccmote @ [pole-gemot, Sux.] a general meeting of the 
Fo'LKMOTE é people, to confult of ftate-affairs. 


A Foto ([fealoc, Sex. Guum, Dy. folbe, O. and L. G. 
alte, G. Fati, Sz.) a doabling or plait in a garment, cloth, 


°F alve, Sux.) a theep-fold 

L re aX¥.j a ily le 

edad f realo, ‘3 fuld, = — , Se. boeldig, Dx. and 
L. G. faitig,H. G.] as ten-told, &c. ; 

To reir. faloian, Sax.J to put fheep into a theep-fold. 

To Forp[fealoan, Sex. bouwen Ds. folden O. and L. 
G falten, H. G, fella Sw. falve Dan. falvan Tewt, and Gord) 

ble up or pluit a garment (3°. s 

a sore cabling up. &%¢. alfo including in a theepfolds 

A Foip-ner, a fort of net for catching {mall birds in the 
ight. 

a Fore 2 [pola, of pole, Sex. Fucllen, H. G, Fole, Dax, 

AFoat§ Sulae, Goth. rang, Gr. pullus equinus, L.) a 
young colt. : 

To Foat, to bring forth a colt. 

Fo'Lta {in tan] the leaves of plants and flowers, but 

ly of plants. 
ets ena f seen (Anat } that extreme of the Fallopian 
tabe next the ovary, and which is expanded like the mouth of 
a trumpet, and invironed with a fort of fringe, L. 

Fouta'ceous [ folicceus, L.) bearing a refMblance to 
Jeavess alfo leafinels. . 

Fottactum ernamentum [Amatemy] the foliag: leaf-like or- 
nament atthe extremity of the tuba Fallopiane. 

Fo'tlace [ fewillage F. fogliame, \t. of folia, Le leaves} 
branched work in painting, carving, tapeftry, &e. 

Fovtacr, 4 clutter or allemblage of leaves, branches, flow- 
ers, f . 
Fo lace fin Archite#ure] an ornament ufed in cornices, 
friass, Chapiters of pillars and other members; fome of which 


F O 


reprefent the leaves of Jraut wef, and others thofe of feveral 
forts of trees, as the oak, laurel, Oe. 

To Fo'tiate Looting-glajts, is to lay ona foil or thin broad 
leaf of lead or tin, and then to make it ftick to the plata by lay- 
ing quickfilver on the dack-jide, which eating through it makes it 
reflect the image. 


Peace { faliates, L.} leaved or having leaves. 
Fotta’ricn Q [with Botanifs] one of the parts of the flow- 
Fotrarure 


erofa plast, which is a colleétion of thofe 
fine-coloures! leaves Which make the compals of the flower. 

Fo'L10, a book 1s faid to be in folie, when a theet of paper 
makes but two leaves. 

Fo'nio [in Books of Accounts] aleaf or two pages of the led- 

book. 
ie with Boranick Writers) with a leaf, L. 

Foto re Printing) the figure ict at the top of every page 
in a book, 

Fottona [in Botany] little leaves L. 

Fourracits ie Botany} the keys or buds of maples. 

Eouto'se [ foliofus, L.} call of leaves. 

Fo'Lium (with Botamick Writers) a leaf, L. 

Fotxs [pole. Sex. Golrk De. and G, Fols&, Dam and Sx. 
ewlgas, L.} people, it has no Sincwlar. 

Fotuta [in Maj. Boots) a particular air commonly called 
Fardinal's rewnd. 

Eouti curus fellis (Anat) the gall bladder, L, 

Fottt’cunus [with Botaaijfs] the fteed-vellel, cafe, coat, 
husk or cover, that fome fruits and feeds have over them, L. 

To Fo'ttow (polgian, Sex. volgen Dw folgen G. folge 
Dan. follta S2.] to come after, allo to imitate, or to addiét 
one’s felf to, to ftudy. 

Fou row Lobe and it will der thee; 
Fice Love andit will rorrow thee. 

L. Novi ingenivm mulierum; molunt udi volis; wbimolis, ew- 
piunt wltre, Ter. Experience fo often confirms the truth of 
this faying, that a peadent man will take care not to be too eae 
ger inthe purfuit of love, that is, not to let it get the maftery 
ot his reafon. The L. lay the ‘addle upon the right horfe, 

Fotrower [of polgian, Sux. to follow) one who follows 
er Waits upon. 

Fo'tuy [folie, F. folia It.} foolifhnets, fimplicity; defeét of 
undertlanding; a drawing fille conclufions from jult principles, 
by which it is diftinguifhed from sadne/s, which is a drawing 
jut conclufions from filfe principles. Mr. Lock. 

Fouty or madnefs [in Painting or feulptzre) is reprefented 
by anaked woman of a bold afpeét, a wild and |taring look, lean 
ing upon a hog, and holding in one hand the encrealing moon, 

Fouty, or sefed of under ianding, by a perfon at man’s eftate 
with a fools cap hang with bells on his head, laughing and rid= 
ing on a hobby-horte, of which he holds the bridle in one hands 
in the other holding a whirligig turn’d round by the wind, at 
which he feems pleas'd, 

Fomana’sr [ aroma Mar of the fir magnitude 

Fome (pam, Lax, faum, Tew?.j froth. 

To Fome [paman, Sex.] to froth at the mouth, or as wa- 
ters do upon a greatand violent motion, 

To Fome'nxr [forentare, It. and Ly fomenter, F, fomentar, 
Sp] to cherith or comfort by applying warm and liquid reme* 
dies; allo to nowrifh; alfo to abet or encourage. 

FoMENTa‘rion, [F. fomentazione, Ie. Sementacion, Sp, of 
Somentetio, L.) a fomenting, a bathing any part of the body with 
a medicinal Jiquor, ulually a deccttion of herbs, &'¢, 

Simple Fomextarion, one made with lukewarm milk, wa- 
ter, ol, oxicrate or fome other like liquor 

Compound FomENTATIONS, are decogtions of herbs, roots 
flowers, feeds in water or other proper liquor and with other 
ingredients 

Dry Fowentation. is the applying hogs ftufed with herbs 
and other ingredients to any part of a body aggrieved, 

Fome'wreep [ fomentatas, L. fomente, ¥,] abetted, encou- 
raged; nourifhed, cherifhed; fet on fuot &c, 


Foma'’nrum [with Poyfcians] any ching that is lai 
body to cherifli f aos eee See ae 


Fowceau, is the bottom or end of a cannon bit mouth, i. ¢. 
the part of the bit that pins it to the banquet. 

Fonp [probably of punpian, Six.) paflionately defirous of, 
over-loving, kind, indulgent, vainly alfectionate; alfo foolish. 
- A Fonp, tothe bottom, F 

Fonoxy, indulgently; alfo foolithly. 

Foxpa'nt [in Heraldry] fignifics Rooping for a prey, F. 
Fo’npwiss [probobly of punvian, Sax. to endeavonr or ga 
after] over-great affectionatenels, love, indulgence; alfo foolith- 

nef. 

To Fo'npte, to make much of, to cocker, 

FoxDLinG, one that we are fond of, 

Font [/onts, F. forte, It. fuat, Sz. of fons, L.a fountaiu) a 
baptitkery or large bafon of ftonc for baptizing iafants in. 


Font 


in Aquarius 


FO 


Font [with Printers) a cating or compleat fet of letters. 

Fowta‘hts, belonging toa (pring, L. 

Fosra‘uts [with Boszayts} the herb Pond-weed, L. 

Fontana Lia? [among che Rossa) the fealt of fountains, 

Postixatia § which they celebrited by crowning the 
fountains with garlands of Aawvers, lanps, &e, L. 

FonTaNeé ELLA, alittle fountain, L- 

Fonticunus [with Surgeons) an iffue or little ulcer made in 
found parts of the body, to let out bad humours, aad to pre- 
vent or cure difcafes 

Fonricexous [ foarigena, L.) growing or breeding about 
fountains or wells. 

Foon (find, Brit. fove, Dax, Forda, Su. fooa, Sux) vic- 
tuals, 

Foon [ fil, F.] a filly, ignorant petfon, an ideot. 

@ Foou’s Golt tg foun for. 

The inftruétion of this proverb lies in governing the tongue 
with Dijcretion and Prudence. ‘Tis a leéture of Deliberation, 
courtesy and affabilityin company, of fidelity and feerecy in at- 
fairs. [vis allo a Satyr agzinit d/adding or S/ersing out a rath 
unlucky word to the prejudice of a perfon, whatever comes up- 
permoit, without any regard to good manners or sobriety, ‘The 
proverls feems to be as ancient as Solomon, who fad DSDINY" 
HN OD And. Quicguid im buceam venerit effurit, tay tne 
Latins. The F. fay: De fol juge brieve sentence. (A weak 
judge, a quick fentence ) ; 

¢orrp Ban harh —— in bis @lcebr. 
r 


§2) Wan is a Foot alwaps, ebvrrp one fometimes. 
v. No Man is wife at all Time, fee under Wise. 
@ne Foot makes manp. 
To which is generally added, 
Four Farthings make a Bennp. 

Either for rhime’s fake, or on a {uppofition that one is as cer- 
tain as the other, 

Qg the Foot thinks, fo the aril tinkgs or clinks. 

L. Quod vulde oslumus facile eredimus. (What we eagerly 
defire, we caiily believe ) 

Every Wan at thirtp ig a Foor ora Phplician. 

Tt is to be fuppos'd that every difcreet man has by that age 
oblerv'd and knows his own confticution, which is a great itep 
towards being his own phyfician. 

To Foot fof fo/, F.) to make a fool of, to deceive, bub- 
ble, play upon, &e. 

A Foor [Hieroglyphically) was reprefented by a fheep, be- 
caufe no beat is accounted more fimple. 

Foo’Lery [flie FJ foolith or tilly aétions or fayings. 

Foot-bardinelt [of fol and bardiege, F.) ralhnels, temerity, 
athoughtlefs venturefomnels, 

Foot-bardy (of fol and bardi, F.) rah, temerarious, un- 
thoughtfully, daring or venturefome. 

Fooutsn [fal F.] filly, wanting reaion, impertinent, tri- 


B- 

Footisuty, fillily, &'-. 

Foo’Lisnness [ folie, F.) ignorance, fillinefs, want of rea- 
fon, difcretion, experience, &e. 

Foor, Irr. Plur. Feet. (pee, Sax boet, Dx. forr, O. and 
L. G. fac, WH. G. of fuas, Tews, foot, Sv. for, Gord. Casaubon 
will have it of pes, L. or aes, Gr.) a member of an animal 
body ; alfo the bottom of a pillar, wall, hill, Oe. 

aor, foundation, bottom, kate, condition. 

Foor, afoot or 12 inches in meafure, is the famein Per. 
asin Sing. as likewife {peaking of foot foidiers or infantry, in 

fition to horfe. 

Foer (Fortif.] the fixth part of a fathom, and the filth of 
a geometrical pace 

Foor of Verfe [with Grammarians) a certain number of 
fyllables, 2, 3 or more, which ferve for the meafuring of fucha 
verfe. Among the Greets and Latins, thole of 2 tyilables are 
the Spondee, Trochee, Jambus, &e, thofe of 3, the Dadtyl, A- 
nape. Melofs, Tribrach, &¥c. thote of 4, the Cburyamébus, Me- 
tritus, Be. 

A Foor [in Meajure] in Eugland the length of 12 inches, in 
Spain the fame, at Paris, 12 4-sths, at Aalerdam it 3-4ths, 
at Copenbagen 11 3-5ths, the fame at Bremen, at Cologne it 
a-gths, at Dantzick 11 3-10ths, at Vemice 13 g-1echs. 

A Foor dank? [in Fortification) a flep about a foot and a 

A Foor ep § nalf high and 3 foot wide, raifed of earth 
ander a brealt- work, upon which the men get up to fire over it. 

Foor-cetp [of pot and gelpan, Sax. to pay) an amercia- 
ment or fine tor not cutting out the balls of the feet of the great 
dogs in a forett, 

Foot,Pace (in Architectare] is a part of a pair of fairs, on 
which after four or fix lteps, you arrive to a broad place, where 
you may take two or three paces before you afcend another flep, 
thereby to eale the legs in afcending the relt of the fleps, Some 
call it a half-pace. 

Foor pace, acloth, mat, (c, {pread about a chair of fate, 
bed, &e. 5 


FO 


Fat Foor [with Horfemen] 4 term ufed of a hor, who@ 
hoof is fo thin and weak, that unlefs the nails he driven very 
fhort, he isin danger of being prick’d in the fhooing. 

ering [in a Soup) the compelling timbers which 

Fu’rroces§ give the breidch and bearing to the thip. 

Foor-busts (in Botany) are thort heads out of which tlowers 
grow. ‘ 

To put a borfe wpon a good Poor. See Te Gallop, 
To Foor it, to walk or travel on foot. 

Te Foor (or add new feet to) @ Pair of Stockings. 

Foo’rmaw [ pot-man, Sex.J one who travels on foot; 4 
lacquey or page. 

Foo TMANsHIP, 
footman. 

Foo'rsters 
a foor. 

_ Te be om the fame Foor with ancther, is to be under the fame 
circumilances. 
. To gain ground Foor 4y Foor, is to do it gradually, by fores 
ing the way with re olution and bravery. 3 

Yo ger Foorine (or firm fettlement) ina place. 

Foortsa, fituation or manner, as on what footing is he ? 

‘ For [ot foppen, G. to mate a Fool of ) a vain Santaltical 
cliow, that is over-nice, curious and affected in dre!s, behavour 
and [peech, &'¢. 

For doodle, afop. a filly, vain, empty perfon. 

Fo'rrr ky (fupprrep, G,) fantaiticalneis ; alfo fuperftitious, 
Vain ceremonies in religious worthip. 

Ende tags vainly affected, fantaitical in drefs, fpeech, beha« 

Fo'prisunese, vain affefatioa, over-niesty and Narchnefs in 
apparel, demeanour, language, Ee, 

For [fop, Sax. boor, Du. bur, and fuer, G. for, Dan. 
forr, Su. fora, Teut. faur, Goth ) a cauial particle. 


the performance, quality or capacity of a 


[For-pexpar, Sax.) the marks or impreflions of 


For [Fon, Sax. far, Zeut. fra and faur, Gerh. d 
’ . . . ’ . er, Die 
and ot in the compofition of Engliso words, as a Pref. or in- 
feparable prepofition, fignifies megation or privation. 


For, a3 a feparable prepofition, has fach a great number of 
fignifications, that to enumerate them without giving examples, 
ses to little purpofe, It denotes however chiefly for what 
ig i 4 End or Uje, or for whote Beneft or Damage any thing 

F /RABLENESS [of frrasitis, L.] capiblenefs of being bored. 
F Fo’race [Sp. fourrage, F. Soraggio, It.) food. €&'c. tor hor- 
€3% provilion of hay, firaw. oats, Ge. 

To FoRrace [ fexrrager F, Sorraggrare, It.} to go out afo 
raging or to get forage. : : 

Fo racer [ fourrageur, 
£¢t_provifion for horfes. 

é ni . ri : leg [Ord Records] Mraw or flubble after the corn is 
Fora'm8n, a hole, L. 
FORAMEN arteria dure matris 

(rantum, which allows 

Dura mater, L. 
ForaMen Larerurs 


PF. foragiere, It.) one that goes ta 


{in Amatemy] a hole in the 
a paflage for the artery belonging to the 


Anat, the third hole in ine 

des, by which the chied aie of nerves pafs cut ice, 

Foramen L/chivm [with Anat,) a large hole in the hip-Lone, 

aout whoie circumference the mulcles called Obturater exterias 
- iutermus take He rie. Z, 

ORAMEN ovale [ Anat.) an oval ta 
the hear of a fat whe clofes peony in 
Fora’MINATED [ feraminatus, L.} bored full of holess 


Fomeace ue (foraminafus. L.) tull of holes. 
Fora’minus$ | 


Forasmucn, heress, hecante. 
Forsatca (0.4 Rec) a balk lying forwards or next the 
highway. 
To Fornea’a, rr. V. t . . 
to deiitt trom or Jet alone. pent ae Sear ae 
Forpoxe ( der, dmp.) did forbear. 
For BORE i (irr. Part. P} have forbore, or forborn. 
Forsorn 
Foroka'n (Sea Term] a word of commond ina {hip's bo 
—— Hill any oar. either on the broad or shale fide. ovat 
, FORBEARANCE [of Popbapan, Sux.) a letting alone; + 
ting off fora time } giving over, leaving Ve ee ee 
L. 2, ie ae ok 18 nO Diquittance. 

+ Rida cefertur non auferter. G anfgefihoben ig nicht 
gefhcen, bre PF. Ce qui ef differé cf pas pocahalg In if bare 
{costiliement) fue differis fe, md nom fi toglte, (may be differ'd, 

ut will come intime.) Ail which fignify no more than that tho" 
4 man may defer demanding his right or due for a time, yet he 
sa ee give it up. 

o Forai'p, irr. ¥. [ ponbeovan, Sex. berbievan, Dy. 
berborven, L, G, derbieten, H. G, forbinde, Dam. faurbins 
dan, Goth ] to bid not to do or fay a thing, to prohibir, 

Forgip Q (drr. Imp.) (ponbeon, Sax. forbop, Dan.) did 


Forsapg forbid, 


paflage thro’ 


Forsip 


FO 


{Urr. Part. P.) have oram forbid, forbad, or 
iurbidden. 


Foraip 


Fontan 6 


ForuaD 

Foral’DbANCE, a forbidding, Afi/tom. . 

Fo'ruore? [of fonbwpan, Sax.) let alone fora time, Fes 

Forno wy § v. Tv Ferdear, . 7 

Foxce(F. forza, It. fucrga, Sp.) conftraint, violence, might, 
Rrength. 

Force withour Forr-rat, is little worth. ; 

Strength alone without skill and difcretion m the ule of it, 

will avail but litle. The L, fay 3 Vis Conjilit expers mole ruit 


wa. 
: To Force [forcer, F. forzare, Wt. forgar, Sp.) to oblige or 
confirsin alfo to take by force ; alfo to ravith. : 

Foacs [in Law ) an offence by which violence is ufed to 

rfons. 

Sens (with Gran.) fomething that flands in lieu of, or 
has the fame effeét of another. : 

Simple Force [in Law) is that which hath no other crime 
adjoined to it; as if one enters another man's poflefiion, but 
does no other unlawful aét. 

Mixed Force . is that violence committed with fuch a 

Compound edace § fact as of it felf only is criminal; as if 
one enters by force into the pofleffion of another, and there kills 
aman, or ravithesa woman. 

Force [in Mechanicks) is that which is alfo called power, 
and is the original caufe of any motion of bodies; as weight, 
men, horfes, water, wind, &e. with refpeét to the body or 
weight to be moved. ; 

2 Force Wool, is to cut off the upper and molt hairy part 
of it. 

Fo'xcen [ fore, F.] conttrained, obliged by forces ravithed s 
alfo taken asacity, €¢, by force, ftorm, Se. . 

Forcene’ [in Heraldry } fignifies reared or ftanding upon 
his hind-legs, F ' 

Fo'rcers [with Surgeons) a pair of tongs, pincers, Gr. to 
lay hold of dead and corrupt flefis 

Fo’rcers, an initrument uled with tooth-drawers. 

Fo'rcts, an army or confiderable body of foldiers 

Fo'rcisie, ftrong, prevailing, violent. 

ForcinLe detaining « Poffijion [in a Law Senfe} isa violent 
a€t of refillance, by which the lawtul entry of jultices is barred 
and hindered. 

Fo'actsre Extry [in Law) a violent aétual entry into a land, 
houfe, &'r. fo as to offer violence to any there, and to put- 
them in fear of being hurt, or to drive any furioufly out of pof- 
feilion. 

Fo'rcisteness [ force, F, J violence; forcible or forcing 
quality. 

Forctary, by violence, alfo efficacioufly. 

Forcs'er, a water-mill ; an engine to convey water from 
one place to another, as thole at Lomdon-bridze, Iflington, &c. 

Fo'xcevess, without force, weak, feeble. 

Foro [ponva, Sax. fubret, G. forrd, Sv.) a hallow ag 
in a river, that may be waded through, or pafled in a ferry- 
boat, by pufhing it along with a pole ituck in the ground, 

Fo’rRpa, a cow with caif, ora milch-cow. 

Fo'RDABLE Ao Fonp, Sex] as a hallow place in a river, 
that may be pafled or waded through on foot or without oars in 
a boat is {aid ta Se fordable. 

Fo’RDABLENESS, capablencfs of being forded or paffed over, 
as aboves 

Forpicr’pta [of forda, a cow with calf, and cadere to flay) 
a Roman fellival, celebrated to the god Tellus. 

Forpt'xa (Old Records) herbage or grafs that grows on the 
edges of dikes or ditches. 

Fo’RpoL a but or head-land, that fhoots upon other 

Forpotio§ ground. 

Fore [fone, Sex: boor, Dy. bor, G. wapis,Gr.) an infe- 
parable prepofition, us'd in compofition for before. 

To Fors-appoint ed pone, Sax. before, and appointer, F.] 
to appoint “han 

Fore-armed [of fone, Sax. and armé, FP, of armatus, LJ} 
ready armed or prepared againit beforehand. 

To Fore-nove [fone-bogian, Sax,) to fignifie or portend 
beforehand, to prefage. 

To Fore-cast [prob. of Fre Sax. aod after, Dan.) to 
confider or contrive beforehand. 4 tater. Des.) 

Fore-cast [of ic, Sux. an . Dan.) , contrivance 
beforehand. (of Fey e 

Fore-soits [in a Ship] iron-pins made like locks, with an 
¢ye ateach end, into which a forelock of iron is driven, to pre- 
vent flarting out, 

Fore-castie (in a Ship] that part where the fore-maft 


= Which is feparated from the reft of the floor by a bulk- 


To Fors cress fof 
to fhut before-hand, 

Fors-chosen [O/d 
ever 


Fone and clyran, Sax, or farclorre, F.) 
«, [in Laww) to bar, to exclude. 
Law) barred, excluded or fhut out for 


Fo 


Forr-coursr, is the fore-fail of a thip, 

‘To Fo'nepo, to be the occafion of his own death. 

To Fo'xe-petm [of pone-peman, Sex.) to think, judge 
ot determine betore ; 

F’one-poor [pope-pona, Sux.) a door in the fore-part of 
a houfe, 


Foxe Faruens [popth-pethenap, Sex.) predeceffors, pro~ 


genitors. 


Fore-reet [pone-potcp, Sux.) the foremofi feet of a four 
footed animal. 


Fo'xe-Pincer [pone-ringen, Sax.) the foremoft or frft 


nger 
To Fore-Fenn? [ef pore, Sex. and feadre, F ) to hin- 

To Fo'r-exp der or keep off. 

Fore-roor [Sea-Term) ufed when one fhip lies or fails acrofs 
the way of another fhip. 

Fore-coers, purveyors who go before the king, when he 
gocs a progrels, to make provifion tor him. 

Fo'reiGcn [ firaix F.) outlandith, ranges not agreeable to 
the matter in hand or purpofe. 

Foretener, an outlandith perfon; alfo one that is not fice 
of acity, corporation, Ge. 

Fortian Anteer [Lace Term) an anfwer which is not tri, 
able in the county where it is made. 

Foreian Attachment, an attachment of a foreigners goods 
found within a liberty or city. 

Foretcn Matter [in Law) a matter triable in another 
county. 

Forricn Oppefer, an officer in the Excheguer, to whom all 
fheritls after they are oppoled of their {ums out of the Pipe-O/- 
fice, do repuir to be oppoled by him of the Green Wax. 

Forritan Pilea [in Law] a rejecting the judge as incompe- 
tent, becaufe the matter in hand was not within his precinét. 

Fo'aeicn Service [in Lew] is fuch fervice, whereby a 
meen lord holdeth of another without the compals of his own 
fee ; or that which a tenant performs either to his own lord, or 
to the lord paramount, out of his own fee. 

To Foreju'oce [of pone, Sax. and juger, F.of judicare, 
L| to juge beforehand. 

foresu'pa'’p the Cort, is when the officer of any court is 
banithed or expelled the fame for fome offence, or for not ap- 
pearing to an attion fer bill filed againit him. 

Foreju'pcer [in Lew] ajudzment whereby a man is de- 
prived or put by the thing in queiiion. 

Ts Forreir ( firfaire, L. F.) to be liable toa penalty, for 
a tranfgreflion of the law, or to lofe by fome default or omiffion. 
Forrett [ forfeit, L. F.) a tretpafs, the penalty of the 
awe 

Forreiten [ forfvit, Fr.) loft by fome default or omiffion. 

Fo'rretturs [ forfasitwre, F.) a trefpafs; the penalty of 
the tran{greilion of a taw. 

Fore-rroxt [of pone, Sex, and frons. L.) a fore-head. 

To Fo're-co [of fone-zan, Sax.] to out-go, out-do, oute 
firip ; alfo to give up or defil from right or claim ro, : 
P Fo'renead [ fone-heapoo, Sux.) the upper part of the 
ace. 

an the Forenzap and the €rr, 
Che Ledure of the wind deh Ipe. 

L. Vultus Index Animi. The Fr fry; Le Fromt & les 
Yeux, font comme le Miroir de PAme. (The forehead and the 
eyes are, a3 it were, the mirrour of tne mind.) And fo the Ir. 
La frente, e gli occhi fono come lo fpechia de? anima. There 
are a fet of people inthe world, who are fo hardned and void 
of fhame, that nothing can alter their countenance; but in ge- 
neral, molt men’s minds are to be read in their faces. 

Fore-kntcut [of a Sip] a piece of wood in the figure of 
a man’s head, and fait boked to the beams upon the fecond 
deck, 
he Fore-ksow [of fone-cnapan, Sax) to know before- 
hand. 

For£-KNOWLEDGE, a knowing before, 

Fore-Ltanp (fone-lane, Sax ) a point of land jutting out 
into the fea" 

Forezocks [in a Ship} are little flat wedges like pieces of 
iron; ufed at the ends of bolts, to keep them from flying out 
of the holes. 


Fore-Lanp [in Fortification] a {mall fpace of ground be- 
tween the wall of a place and the moat. 

Fort-Locxs [ pope-loccay, Sax.) the locks of hair of the 
head, which grow on the fore part of the forehead. 

Fo’ng-Lotn [of fone and lung, Sax, of /onges,F.] the 
fhoulder and part of the loin of a hog, &e. 

Fore-Loin (Haating Term] is when a hound going before 
the reft of the cry, meets chace and goes away with ir 

Fort-man [fone man, Sex.) the prefident or chief man of 
acompany, &e. 

Fo’re-mast [fope-mzyt, Sex.) the firlt malt of a hhip to- 
ward the head. 

Fore Majt-mea (on Ship doard) are thofe that take in the 


top fails, 
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top-fails, fling the yards, furl the fails, bend, trice, and take 
their turn at the helm. 

Foremost (ronemeyt, Sax J the firft. 

Che roremosr Dag catrhes the ware, v. Early. 
Fo'reness [ot pope and aefas, L.) a promontory. 
Fureg-so’on [ pope-non, Sax.j that part of the day betwixt 

morning and neon. 

To Fo'ge oapatn [of poneand ordonner, Fr. or ordinure, 
L } to ordain before, hind to predefinate 

Fong-rart [of poye, Sux. and Avrt, F.) the firlt or pre- 
ceding part. 

Foxe rrizep, aterm ufed in conveyances, and fignifes cx- 
cepted. 

To Fore reacu [Sea Lengvaze) is when two fhips hil to- 
Sether, or one after che other, the fhip which Gils faltelt is faid 
to fure-reach upon the other. 

Fore-satn, the tril he onging to the fore-malt. 

Fornsaw, v. To Faresve. 

‘To Fore-sa’y [ ponragen, Sux] to fperk or fy hefore. 

To Foresen, Jr. #. [ponpeon, Sax. forreita, Sv.] to per- 
ceive before, hand. 

Foresaw [irr Imp} did forefee. 

Forescen [frr. Part. P.} have torefeen. 

To Fore-s..e'w, irr V. [ pone peeapian, Sax.) to thew, 
fignify ur betoken beforehand. 

Foxessewn [Jrr. Part. P.) have or is forefhewn, 

To Fors ssonten [with Paraters) is when ahead or face 
in adiacght is made to apreor fhorier before. 

To Fure-snorten [p pe-upece pzian, Sax.) to fhorten at 
the F.reend, ; 

fore-s.aut (pone geyihthe, Sex. geficht, G.] feeing be. 
forehand, 

Forex, the prepuce or skin that covers the nut of a 
man's Poms or yard 

Te Pune show. to loiter, O. 

To Fore pean (-ope-pprean, Sax.) to befpeak, to be- 
witch, to enchunt, 

Fore stage, an inflrument ufed by mariners for taking ob- 
fervutions of the fun, moon and fkars, with the face towards 
the object. 

To Fore-sravy [of pope and peat, Sax. a ftall, or boor 
and ftallen, Dw] to ouy or bargain for corn, cattle, Ee. as 
it is coming to. any market or fir to be fold, in order to fell 
the ane ata higher prices alfo to prevent, to anticipite. 

Feat-sratrer, one who buys provilions coming to the 
market or fair. in order to fell them at a higher price. 

Fe'rest (fore, F. foro, Tt, and L, Barb. g. dt. feruram 
fratic, L. i, e. the reiidence of wild beatls) a large {pace of ground 
or wood-land, left uncaltivaced; or partly paliure and partly 
woody, for breeding and hunting bealls of chatle, &"e, 

Foxesra’cium, a duty anciently paid by a forelter to the 
king. 
Fo'rester [ firttier, F.] a forelt keeper, an officer who is 
fworn and appointed by the king's letters patents to walk the fo- 
relt, and to watch the vert and vention; and to attain or pre- 
fent all ofences againit both, within his own bailiwick or walk. 

Fo'ruster in Fee, one whoenjoys thit office to him and his 
heiss. 

Fore-tatre [of pone, Sex. and rarer, F. or taften, G. or 
prob. of t pean, Sax.) atalie beforehand. ; 

Fors-Tee tH [pope cothap, Sux.) the teeth which grow 
before. 

To Forers'tt [pope-tallan, Sex. forrtatja,Su] to tell 
of ametter before it haPpens, to predict. 

To Fore tH N« [ Fone thinkan, Sax. ] to think before- 
hand. : 


Fore rrovcnt [Ff pe-choht, Sex.] a thinking before-hand. 


nacho therefore, N.C. 
Fortuy , : ; 
To Ferr-ronen [pope tacnian, Sex.) to fignify before- 
band by fome figns or tokens. ; 

Fo're-ror [pope-cop, Sax.) the uppermoft or highelt fore 

rt of any thing. ; : : 

To Fore-wa ew [pope-pxnnian, Sax.) to give warning of 
beforehand. 

Forrwann'p, fore.arm’d. 

L. Preemonitus, preemunitus. F. Un dverti en vant deux. 
G. Gormarnung bringr Gerbercit’ fafr. 

A Fo're-winp [pope pinb, Sex.) a wind that blows righe 
forward. 

To Fo'rrgit [ ferfaire, Fe] to lofe eflates, goods, em- 

joyment, &¢. for neglecting to do one’s duty, or for tome 
crime committed. 

A Fo'ereir (forfait,F,) adefault, a penalty, a fine. 

Fo'rrettase, liable to he forfeited. 

Fo’rrettantsness (of forfeit, PF.) liablenefs or czpable- 
nef of being forteited ibe ’ 

Fo'areiture [ferfarture, F.} that which is forfeited, 

Fo'rrsituae f Marriege, a writ lying for the lord againi 


rF-O 


his ward, or tenont, under see bs knight's fervicr=, wha refitk&s a 
convenient trarrioce uflaved him by his lord, aud masries anuiher 
without the (aid lerd’s confenr, 

For’vana [ot pone, and Fingen, Sax.J a tiling before. 
hand, the taking YP Ob provions in duurs ur markets, Lefore the 
king's furveyors are ierved. 

Porca’sutum [in Lace] forgavel, a fimall referved rent in’ 
money ¢ a quit-renc. 

Foreat, v. To Firzre, 

A Force [ forge, F.} a little farnace wherein fmiths and 
other artificers in iron or tel, Eee. heat their metals red hot to 
fotten them, ard render them more malleable and pliable. 

To Force [forger, F.) to heat and hammer as a fmith 
does: allo to contrive or frame, to counterfeit, 

A Fo'rcen [ forgear, F.] aworker at a forge, a counter- 
feit, a contriver. 

Forcer of falfe Deeds, one who makes and publithes falfe 
writings, 

= ecery [of forger, F.] a counterfeiting, a cheat, a fal 

ood, 

To Forer’r, nr, N. fpoygyemm. Sax. bergeten, Da. O, 
and L. G. bergen, H. G_] to let flip out of memory. 

ret [ der. derp.] did forget, 








Foacor 

Forcer = 2 [Irr. Part. P.] have or am forgot or forgotten, 
Forcorren§ 

ForGerrus Crorgytpull, Sax.) apt to forget. 
Forcerrunty, in atorpeful manner, 

Force rrunness [eongrepulnepye, Sex] aptnefs or rea- 
dinefs to forget, deficiency of memory. 

Fo'rcia é (Od Ree.) a imithy or {mith's forge. 

ForGta forreria 

To Forciv's. der. F. [pongzipin, Sux. bergeven, Dy. 
O. and L. G. bevgcben, H. G.) io pals by an ollence or fault 5 
to quit a perfon of a debr, 

Forcave (Irr, Inp) (popzeap, Sax. bergaf, Du. O. and 
L. G. trrgab, H. Gj did forgive, 

Forciven [drr. Part, P.) have oram forgiven. 

Forcr'veniss ( popgzipenerpe, Sax, the pardon or re- 
mifion of a fault, &e. 

To Fureco' [rongan, Sex.) to forfake, give up, quit, &e. 
a pretence, é'c, 

Feacor 

Forcortren 

Fortax'rpa [pophepoa, Sex.) a herd Jand, foreland or 
head-land 

Fortcutus [among the Remaws ] a deity, who, as they 
fancied had the gtardianthip or tuition of their duors, as Car- 
dinia had of the hinges, and Limentius of the threfholds, 

For! ssecum raneriam a monour which lies w thout the 
town or bars, and is not included within the liberties of it. 

: Fortnsscu jervutiam [in Ofd Records ] the payment of 
aid feutage, and other extrrordimary impoliious o knighi’s 
fervice, in oppofition to intrinjecum jeroitiam, which fienifed 
the common and ufual duties within the lord's court and liber- 
ties. 

A Fork [fone. Sex. berik, Du. and L. G. fourcdetze, F, 
Sorcbetta, It, farce, Lo) an inttrument for various ules, eipe 
cially for the table. . 


; pone [ fowrcbe, F. ferca, It and Port. furca, L.J a dung 
ork, - ; 


z v. To Forget. 


Forx Fit, a kind of thornback. ‘ 

Fo'rxep [of pope, Sex ] having tharp points Tike a fork. 

Forxip Heats [with Heaters} aterm uled for all the heads 
of deer, that bear 2 crocheson the top, or which have their 
croches doubled. 

Fo'rxet, a little fork, O. 

Fo'rxtpNess, the being pointed asa fork, 

Forta’na, a flow kind of jig, the fame as Stare/l2, Ital. 

Fo'atet Land, fuch land in the bithoprick of Mereferd, 
which was granied upon leafe, for the term, dyer epijtopus m 
Chifecpatu fleterit, that the fucceflor might have it for his pres 
fent income, 

Forto'en [forlapen, Sax. berloren, Dy. brefohren, G_] 
forfiken, left comtortlels, atfliéted, miferable, loft, dilpairing. 

The Fortonn Hope of an Army [iv called from the preat- 
nels of their danger) men detached from feveral regiments, or 
otherwile appointed to give the firit onfet in battle, or to begin 
the attack ot a belieged place. ; 

Forvorsty [poplonentic, Sex.) after a forken, comfort 
lefs manner . 

Foro’ RNxess [ronlopnneyye, Sax] deflitution, defolate- 
nels, comfortielsnels, &¢. 

Form [ forma, it. Sp, Port. and L. forme, F.) fathion, f- 
gure, thape, manner. ; 

form [Hunting Term] the feat of an hare. 

Form [with Pdtiojophers] is the manner of being peculiar 
to each body, or that which conititutes it fuch a particular body, 
and diltinguifhes it fromevery other body 5° or it is the fecond 

4U principle 
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Principle in philofophy, which being joined to matter, com- 
potes all natural bodies. : 

Fors [ in Metapbyfcks) fignifies the fame as Being, and is 
by its form as well as its Ejjence, what it iss yet there is in this 
term this refpeét involved that philofophers do more generally 
apply it to particular and determinate Beings. 

Form and pi'curs [with Logicians] is the exterior deter- 
m'nation of qualities, as being round, {pherical, fquare, cubical, 


or 

To Form (formare, L. former, F. formar, Sp. and Port. 
formare It. and L.) to thape, to fathions alfo to frame, devile 
cr contrive. . 

Fors, isan internal caufe, by which a material being is con- 
ftituted what it is. 

Essentiat forms, are thofe forms whereby the feveral {pe~ 
cies of bodies become each what they are, and are diftinguithed 
from all others, as a hammer. a knite, &c. 

Accidental Forms, are fuch as are really inherent in bodies + 
but in fuch manner that the hody may exift in all its perfections 
withcut chem, as whitenefs in a wall. ; 

Sylleg flick Form, is the jult difpofition both of the terms in 
relpect both of predicate and fulject, and of the propofitions in 
refpect to quantity and quality, 

Simple Forms, are ¢ of fimple bodies, é. ¢. of fach as 
have but few properties, 

Natural Forms, are thofe which are inherent in bodies, 
without any thing contributed thereto on the part of man, as 
the form of marble. 

Artificial Foras, are thofe which arife from human isduf- 
try, as a ftatue. 

“Fors of Corperiety [according to the Seoriffs) is that which 
conttirutes body in the general eflence of body. 

Form [in Téec/oey] 1s one of theeffential parts of the facra- 
menis, being that which gives them their lacramental fe 

Form [in Mechanichs) a kind of moud, whercon a thing is 
faflened or wroughr. 

Printer’s Form, aframe compotledof divers pages of com- 
poled letters, ro be rrinted off by the prefs. men, 

Form (ina mural Seaje] a manner of being or doing a thing 
according to rule. ; 

Form [in and. gical tage rules to be obferved in 

rocefles or judiciary ings. 

r Forms [which Ca/audon antes of dopuds, Gr. a Mat or 
Curvering (pread on the ground) long feats or benches to fit on. 

Fo'rR ma py age (Law Phraje) is when any perfon has caufe 
of fuit, and is fo poor that he cannot difpend the ufual charges 
of fuing at law or equity. 

Fo'rman.e, capible of being formed. 

Fo’amat [Sp. formel, F formale, It. of formalis, L.] of 
or pertaining to form or fashion, according to form; alfo punc- 
tual, precife, affected. 

Format Cauje (with Logicians] is that which gives an in- 
ward ellence or being to fubftance and accidents. 

Fo'rmatisr [ formalife, F.) a follower of forms and modes; 
a perfon of cerem my and complement. 

Forma‘Lity [formalité, F. forwatita, lt, formalidad, Sp. of 
formalitas, L} form or ceremony, allo affectarion. 

To Fo’rmMatize [fe formalijer, F.] to at or play the forma. 
lift, alfo to take offence. 

Fo'Rmatry [avec formalité, F. formaliter, L.] in form, ac- 
cording to form ; with formaliry or ceremony, 

Foamatty [with Srvolmen] is u'ed in various fenfes, 

1. Formally is uled really, in oppolition to objectively: Asa 
thing is faid to be formally iuch, when it is fuch in the proper 
notion of the thing tpoken of. 

2. Formaily is ufed in oppofition to virtually and eminently, in 
fpeaking of the mnner, wherein a thing is contained in another. 

. Formally is aled inthe fame fenie with adegvately and te- 
tall : Thus a —— taken formally, requires 3 propofitions. 

4. Formally is ftood of the fubjeét, when a predicate is 
therein on account of fome form: Thus white forma//y taken, 
diffules the lights g. é. whitenefs the form inherent in this fub- 
ject, in the caufe why the fubject dilperfes the light. 

g- Formally has alfo place in fappotitions : A word being for- 
mally fappofed, when it is taken fur the thing it was intended to 
fignify as man is an animal. 

6. Formally is fometimes ufed for guidditatioe/y ; thus man 
formally taken isa reafonable animal. 

Fo'amamant [ {ormameatum L ] a mould form or shape. 

Fo amavnass [ formasites,L. formaliti, F. | ceremony, af- 
fetation. 

Forma’titizs, robes worn by the magiltrates of a city or 
— &ec. on publick occafions or folemnities. 

onMa Lity [ formasitas, L,] a form in law, ceremony or 
outward fhews allo preciienefs, atfegtation. 
_ Foama’rion (F, sermazione, It. of formatio, L } a fathion- 
ing or framing. 

Forma’tRix 2 (with the Ancients] virtes or farultas for- 

their 


ForMa'Taice¢ matrix, that whereby all bodies had 
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forms given them, FE. 

Forme 2? [in Heraldry) as a crofi formé, is a crofs narrow 

Foamy § at the center, and broad at the extremities, the 
fame that is commonly called Patée or Pattee. 

Foxmen Stones (with Nutwras/?') are fuch bodies, which 
being either pure ftonc or ipars, are found in the earth fo formed, 
that thei outward thape very nearly refembies the external 
form of mufeles, cockies and other thelis, &e. 

Forse'pon [in the Dejcender) a writ that lies for the reco- 
very of lands, Ge. given to one and the heirs of his body, or 
to a man and his wile, being Cosfin to the donor in frané Mur- 
riage, and afterwards alienated by the donce : for atter his de- 
ceaie, his heirs may have this writ againit the tenant or alliance. 

Formepon (in the Reverter) a writ which lies forthe do- 
nor or his heirs, where land intailed to certain perfons and their 
iffue, with condition that for want of fuch iffue, it hall revert 
to the donor ard his heus, againit him to whom the donce 
alienateth aiter the iffueextinét, to which it was entailed. 

Formevon [in the Resainder] a writ which lies where a 
man gives lands in tail, the remainder to another in tail s and af 
terwards the former tenant in tail dicth without iffue of his boe 
dy, and a flranger abatech ; then he in the remainder may have 
this writ, 

Formes’ (in Hera/dry) the fame as Cros Partie. 

Fo amir [ of Fonmon, formeer. Sw.] the preceding. 

Fo'rRMERLY, 1n fore-time, in antient times, 

Fo’amers (on Ship dard.) round pieces of wood fitted to 
the tore of a great gun to hold the cartridges, which contain 
the due charge of powder ; allo hollow cafes of tin or Jatien, in 
which the cartridges are carried about in the time of an engage- 
ment. 

Fo'ametn [in Hunting) i. ¢. fquatteth, a term us'd of a hare, 
when it ‘quats in any place. 

Formi‘ca the ant, emmet or pifmire, an infe@t, ZL. 

Formica i Falconry) a dillemper that commonly feizes on 
the beak of a hawk and oftentimes, if not timely prevented, will 
eat itaway, LZ. 

Fora mipasee [formidoble, F.& Sp. formidabile, It. of for- 
midabilis, LJ +o be feared dreadful, terrible, 

Formina [formans L ] the art of giving being, or birth to 
any thing. 

Fo'amtpasty [of formidabilis L.) dreadfully, terribly. 

Fo’s MipapLiness (qualité formidable, F.) terriblenefs. 

Formipovo’se [ formidoisfus, L. } ul, dreading very 
greatly. 


Formipo.o'sity [fermidelofitas, L. 
Pha ie off ) fearfulnel, very great 
Fo amvess [of fons forme, xh | 

Fo"kMLEsNess, the hiving no 

For mo'st (formas, L. handfome, beautitul, comely. 

Fo amost [(ponmort, Sax.) the frfl, going in the front. 

_ FORMULA [with Pbyicians} a little form or prefcription afed 
im extemporancous practice, in diftin¢étton from the great forms 
which are officinal medicines, L. 

Formura (in Lew)a rule or model, an ordinance or certain 
terms preicribed and decreed by authority for the form er man- 
ner of an aét or initrument, &e. 

ForMuLa [in Theology, &c.] a profeffion of faith; a for- 
mu ay. 

Fox mucary [formulaire, F. formulario It. . 
mirlarivm, La eds of forms Jf precedents ag st 
alfo the manner or _ in proceeding in the law ; alfo a writing 
which contains the form of an oath to be taken upon fome occas 
fions, 

Forwaca’tia [ among the Romans, ) the feaft of ovens, 
kept in commemoration of thofe ancient ovens, in which wheat 
was baked before the way of grinding corn, and making bread 
was found out. 

Forna‘cium [fornage, F. of formax, L. a furnace, or Surwus 
an oven) a fce raken by a Lord of his tenant, bound to bake im 
his oven ; or for liberty to ufe his own; hearth-mony, chim- 
ny-mony. 


To Fo'rwicare [fornicare, It. fornicar, Sp. from fornicari, 
L.] to commit fornication. 
For wica’TIon PP Sornicazione, Vt. fornicaciin, Sp, of ferni- 
a L.} the a&t of unchattity between fingle perfons. 
ORNICATION [in Architefour, i dei 
called of fornix it ie tans eacharencies 
Forwica'tor [ fornicatewr, F. fornicatore, lt. fornicério, Sp. 
of fornicater, L.} a whoremonger, L. 
‘o’RNIx, an archor vault 
Fo'enix 
brain. L, 
e haps {in eirpany the extremity of the Corpus callofem, 
ich is ‘eparated or dhwaricated into t i i 
bp al ph lee ricated into wo legs, furming a kind 
Forrari ss [in Lavy) an exsétion, 


Fo'nkace (fourrage Fr. v. for if 
ftraw, &e. ect ata aly = ion of hay, oats, 
To 


having no form, tha 
am, Aapeleinet, _ 


[with Surgeons] the brawny fubftance of the 
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To Fo’rrace [fourrager, F. v. to forage) to ride 

To goa Fo'RR AGING 2 about the country to get forage. 

‘To Forsa’xe drr. V. [ponpecan, Sax.‘forfage, Dan. verfa- 
gen G. which however all fignify to deny.]to leave, to go away 
trom, to quit. 

Forsoox [Irr. Imp ]} did forSke. 

Forsoox {ier. Part. P.] have or am forfook, or forfa- 

Forsaxen§ ken. 

Fo‘rscuet, the outer or fore-part of a furlong, skirt or flip 
of pround thar lies next the high way, O/d Sax. Ree. 

Forscuo'ke (Old Lew] land or tenements feized by the 
law for want of the performance of fervices due from the te- 
nant, 

Foarses, water-falls. 

Fo’asit, a fmall trunk or coffin. 

Forsoox, v. to forfake. 

Forsoo'r# [fonoth, Sex.) a title of reverence ufed toa 
miltrifs; alfo an interseétion of contempt. 

Forsrat [rore-real, Sax.] a being quit of fines for cattle 
arrefted within one’s land. 

To Forswea‘r Irr, V. (ronppeapian, Sex. bersweren De, 
berihweren G. forgwacre Dan. foersmaria Sv. fargwar. 
an Goth,] to take a falfe oath, to be perjured, alfo to renounce. 

Forswore [Jrr. Imp.) did forfwear. 

Forswore Irr, Part. P.] have or am forfwore or for- 

Sanat wort. 

Forsworn al Fonppenian, Sex.) onz that hath taken a 


falle oath, perju 

Fort F farts, It. fuérte Sp. probably of fortis, L. ftrong) 
a litth lc ur fortrels; a place of {mall extent, fortified either 
by art or nature, or both; being encompaffed round with a 
moat, rampart and parapet to fecure fome high ground or pas- 
fage of a River, and for other advantages. 

Fort Royal, a fort which has 26 futhoms for the line of 


ence. 

A Star Fort, a kind of redoubr, compofed of re-entering 
and faliant angles, which commonly have from § to 8 points. 

Forte [fortis, L.] trong. 

Forte fn Mz/, Books) direéts to play or fing loud and 
ftrong, Ita. 

Forts rorts or FF, {in Mz. Books) fignifies a degree lou- 
der than forte only, Ital. 

Fo'xtemunt, the fame as forte, F. 

Pix Forts or P. F. fin M fick Books} fignifies a degree 
Jouder than only forte, Ital. 

Foatu [ponth Sux, bourt, Du, fort, L. G.] out of doors, 

road 


abroad. 

Fo'ata-comine [of ponth and coman, Sax.] ready to be 
produced or brought forth. 

Fo’atuwira [ fonth pith, Sax.) prefently, immediately, 
out of hand. 

Fo'RTIFiaBLE, capable of being fortified. 

Forririca’T1oN (. fortificazione, It. fortificacion, Sp. of 
fortificatio, L-) (or Military Architecture) is the art ot fortifying 
‘or ftrengthening a place, by making works around the fame, in 
order to render it capeble of being defended by a {mall force 
againtl the atticks of amore numerous enemy. 

4ncient For tivtcation, was walls of defence made of 
trunks o: trees, se. mix'd with earth to fecure them againit 
the «faults of an enemy, Thefe in time were alter'd for walls 
of fone, with lictle walls or parapets raifed on the top of the 
other, behind which they made ule of their darts in ey 
the parapets being cut into loop-holes, and theie walls are flank- 
ed by round or {quare towers, 

Artificial Forti¥ ication, is works railed by the engineers, 
to {trengthen the natural fituation of a place by repairing it and 
fupplying its defeétss fach as ravelins, horn-works, half-moons, 
redoubts, €c. 

Natwral Forti¥ ication, confitts in a place being ftrong by 
nature, as being fituated on a hill or in a marfh, or any other 
way, that makes it of difficult accefs; whether by rivers, marfh- 
es, ftrong defies or the like, 

Ofenjice Fortirtcation, has regard to the feveral ways 
of annoying an enemy, and is the particular concern of the ge- 
neral of an army, who defigns to Jay fiege to fome town; it con- 
fits in ee | how to take all advantages in the manner of 
carrying ona fiege, &e, 

efenfice FORTIFICATION, has re(pect to the precaution and 
induliry, by which a weak party oppofes a flronger, and parti- 
cularly concerns governours of places, who knowing the ftrength 
and weaknefs of the place intrufted to therh, ought to endeavour 
to fecure it from furprizes, &e. 

Regular Fort 1Fication, is cne whole Lag rehged ry equal, 
or that are built in a ar pol + the and a 
whercof are generally Fa age stradkee aot from each pia 

Irregular FoRTAFICATION, is when a town has fuch an ir- 
regular form or fituation, as to render it uncapable of being for- 
tified regularly, either becaufe of the difference of its fides; forme 
being too long, and others too fhorts or by its being furrounded 
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with precipices, valleys, ditches, rivers, hills, rocks or moun. 
tains, &¢, 

Fortiet'en [ fortifiz, F.] made ftrong, flrengthened with 
fortificarions. 

Duraile Fortirication, is one that is buile with a defign 
that it fhall remain a ftanding fhelter for ages. 

Temporary Forttricarion, is one that is erefted upon 
fome emergent occafion, and defigned to Jait only a lictle time. 

ToForriry [ fortificare, It, and L. fortifier, F. jortificar, 
Sp.] to ftrengthen or make trong, to fence: to fecure a place 
= regular manner with ramparts, ditches and other bul- 
warks, 

nt ial (Old Stat.) a fortified place, a caftle or bul- 
Wark. 

Fo'r ttn, a little fort or fconce built in hafte for the defence 
of a poft or pafs, Ee. called a fiel-fart F. 

Fo’atins? are field forts or {mall fortrefies or fconces, the 

Fo’rtins§ flanked angles of which are generally diltant 120 
fathom one from another; they are different in their extent and 
figure according to the nature and fituation of the ground; fome 
of them having whole baltions, and others only demi-baflions; 
the ufe of them is only temporary, and are either to defend the 
line of .circumyallation, or to guard fome paflage or dangerous 


Fo'rtTincces, the fame as a faresde/. 

Forti'sstmo Lin Mufick Boots) denotes extreme loud, Jta/. 

Fo'atitupe [ fortituds, L.) valour, courage or ftoutnels of 
mind; by which a man atts according to the rules of reafon, 
even in the midit cf the Lew misfortunes or adverfity. 

Fo'rvitupe [ fortitude, L) is one of the 4 cardinal virtues, 
and which by Moralij?s is defined to be a conftant purpofe of 
mind to undergo dangers, pain, labour, &c. wheneter we think 
them to be belt; and its chief rules are to undertake and to en- 
dure. Yet by undertaking is not meant fool-hardinels, running 
rafhly into dangers; but the knowledge of undergoing an adtion 
to overcome a danger, weighing it well before it be undertaken. 
Moralifts allo divide it into 4 Species, viz, Magnanimity, Mag- 
nificence, Confiancy and Patience, as to privateevils, fuch as im- 
prifonment, poverty, €&e. 

Fortitune [in Scw/ptare and Paizting] was reprefented 
the ancients, as an allegorical deity, by a grave old man, nef 
ing aclub in his hand. It has likewile been reprefented by the 
—_ Pallas embracing a pillar. C4rifiewm Fortritrupe has 

repreiented by a dam(el in the habit ofan Amazon, witha 
helmet on her head, eagles wings, on her fhoulders, having in 
one hand a buckler upon which was the fign of the crofs, and 
in the other the banner of Cea/Pantine, 

Fo'rritupes [ with Arologers] are certain advanta 
which planets have to make their influences more ftrong by 
ing fo or fo placed, qualified or affected. 

A Fo'at. iy, (Old Lew)a little fort. 

Fo’atress[ forterefe, F. fortexza, It. fortaleza, Sp }a 
fortified cithes by 7 or a is van {8 yee 

Fortu'trous [ fortait, ¥. fortuite, It. and Sp. of fortwi, 

L.] happening tye chance, cafual, accidental, nae nee 
‘orTY ‘IToUsLyY, cafually, accidentally. 

Fortu'itousxgss [of fortuitas, L. fortuit, F.] cafualnefs, 
accidentalnels. 

Fortu'sa [in Ancient Law Books] the fame that we cal] 
Treajure-trove. tf 7 

Fo'atunate [_fortwnarus, L. fortuné, F. fortwnato, It. afore 
tunddo, Sp. fortunade, ee happy, lucky, loo ‘3 

Fo'rtunate Sands, a place famous among the ancients, on 
account of golden apples, fancied to grow in them; or, as Farre 
fays, for theep with golden fleeces. Ancient geographers de- 
{cribe them as fituate without the ftraits of Giéra/ter in the Ap- 
Jantick ocean; but the moderns rake them to be the Canary i. 

flands on account of their great temperature and fertility. 
Fo'atunatecy [ fortumaté, L.] happily, profperoully, fuc« 
cefsfully. 
Fo'atunateness [ fortunatio, L.] luckinels, fucceGifulnefs, 
profperoulnels. 
Fo’a rune, [F. fortuna, It. Sp. Port. and L.] is fabled to be 
the daughter of Oceanus, and the fervant of the gods. They 
fancied the had in her poffeffion and at her difpofa! the honours 
riches and happinets of life; that fhe gave them and tock them 
away at her pleafure; but that fhe was blind and very uncon. 
ftants that fhe held a wheel in her hand, which the turned wxh- 
out ceafing, raifing men fometimes to the top of the wheel, and 
fometimes calling them down, fo that there was nothing fettled 
or fecure, that did concern her: fhe was univerfally adored, and 
great princes had her image in gold kept fafe with them in their 
dwelling, that fhe might be always favourable to them. 

She was reprefented in a chariot dragged by tour blind horf- 
es; under her feet was a globe, and in her right hand the held 
the helm of a fhip, and in the left a cerswespia or horn of plen- 
ty. She had many images, Matues and temples ereéted to her, 
and the Romans adored no deity more than Fortona, At her 
right hand a youth named fever, play'd upon a wheel, to in- 

timate 
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timete hew foon her favours might fly atvay from us: there 
yeore at Rome two images of her Uist were renartable, Fortana 
caloa and Firtuna vitrea, which were both very fignificant. 
She had alo feveral temples erected to her honour. One to 
Firtana primégeria, the oiher to Fortuna majewla which was 
near to the temple of Fenws and allo Furtwita windiebr ire cre 
was cite Fortuna prigeta and Fortina obequent, and allo Fortana 
jariats; vhere were feveral other Martane, who had temples. 
When Fortare was not favourable to them, they were wont 
to load her with curles. and imprecations, 7 
Fortune [7exn Gr.} was not known in the earlier ages, 
we do not find in Hower or Hyiod any mention of her, the 
name not being then invented. ‘ ; 
In after days, it was intraduc’d as a machine} and mude to 
ferve divers purpofes in theology. Xe. . . 
Men taking notice of a world of evils and diforders which 
happened and not diring direé:ly to complain ot providence s 
to excule themelves from being the 


and withall being wiliine { 
authors of their own milrertunes, had recourte to the notion 


of Fortune, vpon whom they might vent ail their relentments 
with impunity. ; 

Pivtarch ob.erves that before the name of Fortune had got in- 
tothe world, men perceiving 3 certain arbitrary cauie, which 
dijpesd of matters ta an irreliitible manner, cail'd ic gids but 
oblerving that the fame caue cid fecm fr net tee 
dom and without any role or order at all; the fiypreme being 
came to ke divelied of the attributes and Foriaue or Delliny ac- 
knowledg'd im its flead. : 

It is not eafy to determine what the antients meant by For- 
tune. co 

The Romant meant by it fome principle of fortwity, whereby 
things come to pals without being neceSitated thereto; bur it 
feems as if they never precilely thought what and whence that 
principle was. 

Whence the philofophers cid often intimate that men only 
feam'd the phantom Fortune to hide their ignorance and that 
they call'd whatever belel a man, without his knowing the sea- 
fon why, Fortune. 

FJuvenal affirms, that it was men that made a deity of Firtane. 

Sed te, nos facimus, fortuna, deam, Se. 

So then according to the lentiments of the heathens, Firtune 
was no more than the arrival of things in a fudden and unex pedt- 
ed manner, “without any apparent cule or resion. So that der. 
tune in a philofephical fente is what is vuluarly call’'d Cozace 

But Fortune in a religious fen'e had a farther force, for flie had 
miny altars and temples ercéted to her. 

This intimates that the heathens had perfonify'd and even dei 
{yd their Chance, and conccis'd her as a fort of geddeh, who 
di(pofed cfthe fate of men at her pleafure. 

Hence it may be infer'd that the ancients st one time took 
Fortune for a peremptory caufe, bent upon dvirg goad to fome 
and injury to others: and fometimes for a bl.nd, inconitane 
cquie, without any view or decermination at al). 

Fortune was allo painted as a naked lady Manding upon a globe 
or ball, having an enfign or ful ever fhadewing her. 

Foartuxe {immutable} is reprefented in the fame Fgure as 
ufual, bat funding upon a cube inftead of a wheel or ball, with- 
out wings on her fect, ard her fil hanging loole by her fide. 

Fortuse faveurs cols, 

L. Fortuna favet fatuis. Sp. Al embre elddo la fortuna le da 

la mine, (Fortune lends a hand to the bold.) 
when Fortune Kaorks befure to open the Door. 

That is fet no opportunity that offers flip, for fear it fhould 
never come again. ; 

Fo'rrunts [with Afrofagers] the two benevolent planets, 
Jupiter and Versus, fo termed on account of their kind and bene- 
volent nature. 

Fo'rtuny [Ancient Writirg:}a kind of tournament or run- 
ning a tilt on horfeback with lances, 

Fo'rum, aplice of negotintion or merchandizing among the 
Romans, antwering to our market-places allo the place where 
a governour of a province fat 10 give judgments alio a publick 
flanding place in the city of Rome, where cauies were judicially 
try’d, and orations deliver'd to the peoples it is alfo fometimes 
nied by the caluilts for jorifdidion. 

Foru'etn (-fncient Deeds] a long flip of ground. 

Forty [peopentiay Sex. Drerrigh, Du. biertig, I. G. dite. 
sig, H. G j the number 49. 

Fo'awano [ponptana, Sax. boortarrt, Dy. vortwaerts ] 
reacy, prompt, carnctt, eagers alfo firait on befwre, in the fore 
Fo, 

Ts Forwarn, to advance, to pufh on, to difpatch. 

Fo'awanpxecs [ponpesnoaerye, Sex.) promptnels, resdi- 
nels, eagernefs, Es¢, 

‘ ig Lf, Fo fufe, Ite of fofz, L.] a trench, moat, ditch 
fr pit. 

Foss (vith Ametonii2)] a kind of cavity in a bone, with a 
large aperture, but no exit or perforation. 

_ Fossa, a ditch in which ia ancient times women commit- 
ting felony were drowned. 
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Poses [in Acatem;] the middle part of the cerefx, or hinder 

pact of the human neck; alfo the great chink of the padeauduime 
mulicdre, 
_ Fossa mara, [in Asatsmy] an oblong cavity, forming the 
infide of the prdendivm malebres and which prefent it felf upon 
opening the dviia, and in the middle of wail are the caranea- 
dae sayrtijorites. 

Foss-way, one of the four principal highways of England 
made by the Resa, and fo called on account of its being ditch'd 
in on both fides; or becat{e in fome places it was never pertette 
ed; but lett asa great ditch, It leads trom Corawall through 

eoensdire, by Coventry, Leicefler, Newark, Gc. and to Lincln, 

Fossaro'rum Operatic (Ofd Rec.) fois.work, or the Liouur 
formerly performed by the inhabitants and neighbouring te- 
nants for repairing and maintaining the ditches round a towa. 

Fossa’Gtum, the duty paid for tuch fervice. 

Fossa’ruM, a treach, a place intrenched 

Fossarum (Old Ree.) a place fenced with a ditch, or the 
trench of a cut river, 

Fo'sser 

Foxset 

Fo'ssine [F. and It. of fuji/is, L.] that which may be dig- 
ged cut of the earth. 

Fo’ssts Lffitia, of fodere, L. to dig] all manner of things 
that are dug out of the earth, or they are fuch as prow adher- 
ing to the euch in fuch manner, as that there jis ro apparent 
Ciilinction of parts containing or contained, é, ¢. vellels and jui- 
ces circulating in them. 

Fosstt-woop, trees dug deep out of the ground, fuppos'd 
to have [sin there ever fince the univerfal deluge. 

Nesive Fosstus (by Miaerasi?i] are flri€ly detined to be 
feniivle bodies, generated and growing in and of the earth, 
whol conilituent parts are fo fimple and homogeneous, thit 
there is no apparent ditindtion of velfels and juiwes beiween 
the firs and the soheve. 

Conpevnd Fosstis [with Miners] are fuch as may be divided 
into d erent and difimilar parts, 

Adventitions Fossits? [in Mineralzgy) are the fulterrone..us 

Foreign Fessins — § exwvia@ of feaand land animals and 
even vegetables, as fhells, bones. teeth, leaves, which are 
found in p'enty in divers parts of the earch. 

Single Fossius, are all metals, Jaks, both common and pre. 
cious; allo earths 

‘To Foster [popzpian, Sax. fufterer, Dam. boeFeren Ds.J 
to nourifl, chertth or brivg up. 

4 Fuori n cdiéd [poyzep-cilt, Sax.) a child bronght up by 
thofe thar are not his naturi) parents. 

A Foster father [poyren-pevep, Sax.) one who brings up 
another man's child. 

Foster-disd, land atlotted for the fullcnance of any perfon. 

Foorer-/eaa [poysep-lean, Sux ] the jointure of a wile or 
nuptial gilts. 

fu'r wer [of yuthen, Sax.) ony fort of meat for cattle v. 
fudder. 

Fo'rus, the fame as fomentation, L. 

Fo'vea, a pit or deep hole in the ground to catch wild beafts, 

Fovea (Of2 Ree] a grave, £. 

Fo'vea [with rel] the fourth houfe of the figure of the 
heavens, the fame as Jtum cali, 

Fo'vea Cordis [Anat.] a hollownefs in the breaft above the 
pit of the ftlomach, L. 

Fouca’pt (in Military Art] a fort of little mine in the min- 
ner of atwell, fearce more than 10 foot wide and 12 deep, dug 
under fome work or fortification, and charged with barrels or 
facks of gun-powder, to blow itup, F 

Foucur v. to fight. 

Fou'cures, that had been fought. Milton 

Four [poel, Sex. bupl, Dv. fubl, L. G.) unclean, filthy s 





a fmall cheft or cabinet. 


alfo unfair, bale. 

Foutty, filthily, unfiirly, bafely. 

Acver feck bp Four meang what pou may have bp Fair. 
It. Now cercar per forza, quel che puoi aver di buona veglia. 
To Fout {pislan, Sax.) ro make filthy. 

Four [See ‘Verm] intangled as a rope. 

The Anchor is Four [Sea Term] fignifies the cable is got a- 
boat the flevk. ; 

The joip makes Four Water (Sea Term) is when a fhip un- 
der (iil comes into fhole water, fo as to raile the sand. 

T> be Foun ew each other, is when fhips come fo clofe, as to 
intangle their rigging, and do one another dimage. ° 

The rspe us Foun { Sea Term J fignifies the rope is entan- 
pled in ixfelf; or hindr'd by another, fo that it cannot run or 
be halted. 

Foun Ship, is one that has been long untrimmed, fo that 
grals, weeds, periwinsles or barnacles flick or grow to her fides 
under water. 

Fouuns, folds. Mister. 

Fou':uy (paulice, Sx.) filthily 5 alfo unfairly, fraudulently, 
balely : : 

Fou'tty 
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Fou'tyess [pylnepye, Sax.) filchinels, uncleannefs; alfo un- 
fairnefs, unjuitne(s,. 

To Founn [ fendare, L. fencer, F. fandare, Te. funstir, Sp.) 
to build. fertile, eftablihh or ground. 

To Founp [fundere, L. foudre, F.J to molt and call metals. 

Founp, v. to find. 

Founpa T10N, (F. fordaments, It. fandaccin, Sp. of fundatia, 
L.) the lowelt part of a buiidings or the mals of Rone, bricks, 
&¢, which fupports a building; alo the ground-work of any 
thing. 

Fou NDATLOY, a donation or legacy either of moncy or lands 
for the maintenance or fupport of fome community, hotpital, 
{chool, lecture or other work af piety. 

Fou'’npay [inthe Zrow orks] the (pace of fix days. 

Fou‘noer [/vadator, L. foudatenr, F. fuadatore, It. fandalir, 
Sp.) one who lays the foundation of; alfo a melter or caller of 
metals, 

To Fou’xver [ad fundum fubmergere, L. covler d ford, L.] 
fee Feundering. 

To Founver a Horje, isto over-ride him, or to ride him out 
of his breath or beyond his thrength, 

Fou’NbERING, linking, a thip is faid to founder, when by a 
great leak or a great tea-breaking in upon her, fhe takes in fo 
much water, that fhe cannot be freed trom it; fo chat fhe will 
neither veer nor iteers but lies like a log, and not being able to 
{wim long, will at lait fink. 

Fou'npiine [of finban, Sux, to find) a child left ina place 
ordropt, and found there. 

Fou'xratn [ fontaine, F.] an artificial {pring ot (or well to 
contain) water in a garden; whither the water is brought in 
pipes of lead, &¢, and commonly made to pout out of the 
mouths or other parts of images. 

Rou'norine [in Horfes] isan univerfal rheumatilm, or a 
defluxion of humours upon the finews of the legs, which caules 
fo great a iliffneis in them, thar they lofe their wonted motion. 

bef Fousprine [in ry ba a difeafe in a horle dilcover’d 
by his often covecting to lie downand ftanding ftraddling with 
his fore legs. 

Fou'xpértine [in the Bsdy) befalsa horfe by eating too 
much provender fuddenly, when too hot; as alfo by drinking 
too much upon travelling when hor, and not riding him after it. 

Fou'npry the art of melting and calting all forts of me- 

Receerae t tals, particularly brafs, iron, &e. 

Fount [ fone, It. fucnte, Sp. of fons, L ] a fountain, Milton 

Foust (of fundere, L.Ja fet of printing letters or types. 

FounpeRs were incorporated amma 1614 and 
are a maficr. 2 wardens, 24 affittants, and 46 on 
the livery, ove. the livery fine is Gi. ‘Their ar- 
morial enfigns are dzwre, an Ewer between two 
PiWlars Or. Their ereit a turnace, flames, and 
therein a pair of tongues held by 2 hands all pro- 

ed POT, 
Fountain [ fontaine, F. fontaza, It. fuente, Sp.) a {pring 
or fource, alfo an artificial (pring of water, with a jet. 

Arch’'d FouxTatn, one whole bafon and jet are placed per- 
pendicularly under an arch. ar 

Bajon Fuy'x rain, a bafon having a jet, {pout or perhaps a 
ftatue, &¥¢. in the middle. 

Cover'd Fountains, a kind of pavilion built of ftone, inclo- 
fing a retervoir, and fpoming forth the water at a pipe or cock, 

Cap Fou’wrats, one which befides a bafon has a cup fup- 

rted on a pedeital, &'e. and receiving a jet or {pout of water 
rifing out of the middle of it. 

Marine Fountain, a fountain compofed ‘of aquatic¢k figures, 
as fea divinities, Naiades, Tritons, dolphins, Gr." |, 

. Naval Founrats, one made in the form of a hip or galley. 

Open Fountain, fs any {pouting fountain, with a baicn, 
cup or other ornaments. : 

Rufick Fount atn, a fountain adorned or inriched with rock- 
work, thell-work, petrifactions, tFe. 

Sargrical Fount atn, a rultick fountain in manner of a grotto 
adorned with fatyrs, fylvans, fauns, Ge. 

Statuary Fountain, one which being open and infulated is 
adorned with one or more ftatues 

Symbolical Fountains, one whofe principal ornaments are 
the attributes, arms or cognifances of the owner or ereétor. 

Pyramidal Fount aim, one that is compofed of feveral bafons 
or cups raifed in ftone over each other, cach lefs than the o- 
ther to the top, fupported by a hollow fhatt or ftem, 

Spowting FounTatn, any fountain whole water is darted 
forth impetuoufly through one or more jets or ajutages, and re- 
turns in rains, net-folds or the like. 

Spring Founratn, a kind of plain {pout or ftream of water, 
iffuing out of a ftone or hole in the wall, without any decoration 

Fou'ntatns [ fonter L. fontaines, F.) are of 2 forts, fuch as 
dry up in the winter, and juch as flow always. Moft are of o- 
Pinion, that the former are produced by the rain. Thole per- 





petual {prings may be defin'd co be collections of waters running 


down from the higher to the lower parts of theearth, Out of 
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a great number of fuch fountains rivers are gathered, which cap: 
Ty the waters ite the fea. 
i Some have imagined, that the perpetual ones are derived frond 
tie tea, and that there are jubterrancous tubes in the eqrth 
trough w hich the fea-water is conveved to the fountains. Buc 
(us Opinion is liable ta thele two difficulties, how it is pottible 
for the fea water to be carmed to the tops of the highell mn a 
tatts, tince by all experiments in Hyde feuticts it arpears, that 
the jurfuce of any water contained in any vetlel ahwaye es eveh 
fo that it is impoflihle for any one part of the furface te ic : as 
cr bsg Honeys except it be made fo by tome externa) Bieca: 
» Flow it comes to pals that fountain-water is not fiir, 
Others agiin dillike this hypochetis, and that for fevera] ted 
fons, and ailign rain as the caule of fountains; but if rain were 
the only cauie, whence can it be, trat thole fountains aren “6 
ver dry in the time of the greatelt drought, when are as 
keen no rain fora long time? anc therctore others to rain aaa 
vapours; which being by the heat of the fun exhaled ‘i vit 
quantities (as the Jearned Mr. Eurand Halley has proved} a. a 
they being carried over the low-land by the wind to the dees 
of mountains, where they prelently Precipitate, and lidin 
down by the crannics of tlane, and part of the vapour fe = 4 
Into the caverns of the hills, the water thereof githers a °8 
alembick in the balons of tlone it finds; which bein r aeral: 
led, all the overplus of water runs over by the loweit i a 
and breaking out by the fides of the hills, forms fingle frines 
and many of thele running down the valleys between the ian 
of the hiils, and coming to unite, form little rivulets or rie 
and many of thele mecting again in one common valley, a 
gaining the plain ground, being grown le!s rapid, become i 3 
and many of thele peing united in one common channel] ak 
the largeit rivers, as the Thames. the Reine, the Danube tee 
Four [peopen. Sax. bree Du. ter, G. tite, Dan f ay 
Swi flower, Gots. guatuor, L. guaere, FJ IV 4 this Ae of 
is called the cube’s bale, a cube or {quare having a foor gee 
bale of 4 angles; and the cube among folid bodies is accou vt 
ed the more excellent and perfect; representing firmnels — 
tinuance and virtue. The figure in its parts maxes or gen 
being confidered two times and a half, and alfo ia this ps ach 
1, 25 3+ 4, male 10. It is the number of letters in the He. 
éreey name PV) and thence by divines called Roane 
fon, or name or 4 letterss and many other nations have ri 
to Goda name of 4 letters, as the ijpriwms Adad. the raed 
ans Amun, the Perjians Syre, the Greet Ozde, the Eaties tee 
and thence the Frened Dice, - 
He who gets Fou R ano epeaca for Has no need ofa Pur’? 
Sp. Qyi én tiene guctra, y gisle eines, no ba meneier balney 
(He obo spends more that bis Plica (or profefiion) cam Support, 
auf come to Rain or be bane’d) one or osher of thele is genes 
rally the fate of fuch incomiiderste pe opie, aia 
Four Corners [with Herjerses J ta wok a torte upon ¢ core 
ners, isin imogination te divide the volt of soya into 4 ware 
ters; and when he has dove fu upon each of thet: weaves th 
horle makes a round or two at trot oF gallop, and w hen he Fata 
done fo upon each quarter, he is faid to have made the jour guar- 
ters. q 
Fovracn [in Law) a 
action. 
Fourcer (old Lew Term) a putting off prolonging or delays 
ing of an aftion. sj 
Fourcuee' {in Heraldry} as a Cros Frurchie, is 
one that is forked at the ends, tuit has irs inva 
compos'd of Hrait lines, and blunt ends, 43 it cut of 
as in the figure, fF ; 


delay or putting off or prolonging an 


Founaerse tricking, cheating knavery Ital. 

Sed ten, an under-harbinger or mefienger, F. 
‘ouU'RNEAU, a powder-chamber. or caamber of ine? 
hole or cavity made under a work. The top of erbich Is forse 
times cut into feveral points like chimneys, to make more paila- 
ges for the powder, that it may have its effects ow feveral fides 

at Sa fame time, F. 
OURTEEN [peopentyne, Sex. brerticn, Dy. 
G. bierjepa, H. G. forten, Dan. J XIV, 14, 

Fourteenth ([beertienfe, Dw. bierteinte, L. G. bi 
3ebnre, H. G.) 14. : , — 

Fou etn [peonth Sax. bierdr, Dy. bierte, G. fierde, Dux, 

Four-cetp, an amercement tor not cutting out the balls off 
great dogs fects in the forelt. 

Fow, foul. Céz, 

Fowt [rugel, Sex. Fupl, Fugl Der. Goat, Dy and 
Fogel, Sx. Fugat, Tew. Fato, or Face, Ger fy oy r & 
- To Fown [fulgelin, Sex. sugtiia De. and G. th 
fignifics to have carnal knowledge.) to go a fowling. ee 

Fow'Ler [pugelen, Sex. a bird-catcher, &'r, 

A Fow ver, a piece of artillery fo called, . 

Fox (rom, Sax. Fucks, Dan. Fos, Dv. O, and Le GJ 

é 


biertcin, L, 


Fuchs) 1. G.] acrafty animal; a beait of cnace, 
+ 


OCs ” 


FO 


A Fox [E-diematicaly] my very properly denete a pra. 
dent commander, who, to giin vitteries with lefs expence © 
blued, rather chooles to prevail in bis enterprizes by conduét 
and itrinegem, than by downright dint of the foldier’s courage, 

A Vox (Hiersg sphieally) was ulead 20 reprefent a fubtil fellow, 
full of wicwed intentions; becaule that animal is notable on ac- 
count of its craftinets, 

ve wie will Pecerse the Fox mut rife betimeg. 

That is he who will be too wile (or wife enough } for a cun- 
ning, deceiiful man, had need to open his eyes in time, and be 
ever watchful. 

Fire, quoth the Fox, when he pifs'a on the Fe. 

This Proverb is us'd in derifion to thofe who make a great 
buitle, and pretend great expectations from what is very unlike- 
ly to fucceed. 

Che Fox knows much, but he Knows more who catihes 


iM. 

Sp. Miche fibe la rapifa, peré mas il gue la tima. This fpa- 
pith Proverb tignilies no more than that he who over-reaches a 
crafty min muit have more cunning than he, 

Everp Fox mu pap higown skin ro rhe Flaper. 

F. En fin le renard fe trouve chez fa petletier, Wt. tutte le 
oslpi ff trovano in pellicaria, (Every Fox is to be found in the 
end acthe furriers.) ‘The mot crafty are overtaken at lalt, and 
the moit fubtle thieves generally come to the gallows in the end. 
The L. (ays sii guifque peceat. (Every one fins for his own 
Reckoning.) 

be fers the For to keep his Geel. 

This Proverb refects upon the ill Conduct of Men in the 
Management of their Affairs, by entrulting either Séarpers 
with their Money, Bluts with their Secrets, or Emerzies or In- 
formers with their Lives; For no Obligation can bind again 
Nuture; a Fox will love a Geofe fill, though his Skin be tripe 
over his Ears for it; and a comson Cheat will always follow his 
old Trade of tricking bis Friexd, in {pite of all Promifes and 
Principles of Howour, Hore/ty, and good Faith, Agreeable to 
the English is the Latia, Ovem Lupo commififtis and the Greek, 
Tols ng? Tas apres 

A Fox (in Coat drooxr) may reprefent thofe, that have done 
fignal fervice to their prine: and country by the adminiltration 
of jultice: or upon emballies or fuch like negotiations, where 
wit and dexterity is of more ule than ttrength or valour. 

al esas ph ses Sax, i. ¢. tolks-gloves, Baxter] 
the herb call'd by Betanijts Digitalis, L. 

Fox-ratL, an herb, 

Fo'xes Evsl (with PAyfeians]a difeafe when the hair falls of 
from the head, by the roots; a fhedding of the hair,, caus'd by 
the Lves Fenerea or otherwile. 

Te Fox one, to make him fuddled. 

To fet the Fox to heep the Geeje. 

Foy [veye, F.a way, fop, Da.) a treat given to triends by 
thofe who are going a journey, 

To Foyt [with Ha:dandmen) to fallow land in the faummer 
or autemn. 

Foy Linc [Hunting Term] the footiteps of a flag upon the 

rafs. 
. Fra‘ctp ( fracidus, L.] rotten pipe, hoary and putrefied. 

Fra’crios, (Ff of fractis, L.} a broken piece of any thing; 
alfo a quarrel or milunderitanding. 

Fraction [in Arithmetich) a broken number, being a pro- 
portionable part of any integer or whole thing. 

Proper Fraction, is one whofe numerator is lefs than the 
denominator, as + 4. 

Improper Fraction, is when the numerator is either equal 
to or bigger than the denominator, as $ and 45. 

Fulear Fraction, is one always exprefled by 2 numbers, 
the one written over the other with a line between, as #. 

“Decimal Fraction, is one that has for its denominator 1. 
with cypher or cyphers a3 fz 432 Tose commonly for brevity 
fake is (et down thus, § 10, 

A Simple Faacrion, is fuch as confills of one numerator, 
and denomin.tor, as 4. 

A Compound Exacrion, is one that confifts of feveral nume- 
rators and denominators, as $ of 2 of }. 

Faa'crious [ot fradtus, or fractio, L.) quarrelfome, peevih, 

Fracriousiy, peevithly, 

Fra‘criovsness, quarreliome temper, aptnefs to take of- 
fonce, peevilhnels. 

Fracrune [F, frattura, It. of fradura, L.) the breach or 
din PH ofa bone, &e. 

Ra crursp (of fradura, L. fradare, F. of frafus, L, bro- 
heal crackt, broken. 

KR NULUYW . Fy * * ° 
firing under the is — Bridle, L.) [with Anatomij?s] a skinny 

FRESUM @ Bridic, L. [in Anatomy] a flender eg 


whereby the Spar 
ar the ind nn ty'd to the lower part of the Glas, or 


FRAGA’Ri,g 


Faa'ciuts, (with Boranick Writers) a ftraw-berry buth, L. 


¢ [in Boras. Writ.) brittle, eafi¢ to be broken, 
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Fracr'tity [ fragifitas, L. fragilité, Fr. fragifita, It. 

Fra GiLeness fingitidad, Sp.] brittlenets, 

Fra‘cmenr [framments, It. framento, Sp. of fragmentum, 
L.} a broken piece ot any thing, 

Teco? ( fragrantia, L.) fweetnefs of fmell. 

Fra‘’erantness [fragrantia, L,) feagrancy. 

Freicut (vracyr, Dv. frachr, Sv. Fracht, G. Free, P. 

Fraicur ¢ fit, Sp. frete, Port.) the cargo, lading or mere 
chantdize of a {hips alio the money paid for the carriage of ite 

To Fraicut, [vrarhten Dw. frachten G. fesar, Sp, 

JSretar, Port.) to hire or farnifh the cargo of a hip. 

Frat, a basket of railons, &¢. about 75 pound weight. 

Fratt (fragilis, L. fragile, F. and It. frigil, Sp.) weak of 
nature, feeble; alfo brittle. 

Faartty ( fragilitas, L. fragilité, F. fragilitd. It. flae 

Feavieiet giftdad, Sp.) weaknels of nature, brittlenels, 
frailty. 

Fraitry [in Sculpture and Painting] is reprefented by a 
young damiel cuver’d with a looie veil, holding in one hand a 
no‘egay of rofes and in the other a glats-phial hanging at a thread, 

Toe Frasury of fublonary things is emblematicaliy and ve= 
ry aptly repreiented by a rofe which buds, is fragrant, tourithes 
and fades, all fometimes in the compas of a day. 

" Fra‘tses [in Afiéir = 
} fairs] are ci of wed o's 
or 7 toot long planted under 
the Cordon, in places which 
are not faced with flone or 
3 brick, they are planted at the 
baie of a Parapet, being Jet a- 
bout half way into the Ram 
B party they are not lid paral- 
lel tothe Baje of the Ram. 
fart, but a little floping 
downwards with their points, 


that men cannot ftand on them; thei chiefefl ule is to hinder 
the garrifon from de.erting, which would be cafy without them, 
efpecially in places with dry moats. “They likewife prevent fur= 
prizes and efcalades. See fin the figures 

Jo Fraize a Battalion, isto line it every way round with 
pikes, that if they fhould be charged with a body of hore, the 
pikes being prelented may cover the musketeers from the fhock 
of the horle, and ferve asa barricade. 

Fra‘me [pnome, Sex, rah. G.) a form, figure, make, &e, 
alfo the tupporters of a table, the borders of a piture &c, 

To Faame [pnemman, Sax.J to form or fafhion; alfo to 
fquare, to contrive. 

To be out of Frame, i. ¢. to be difordered or difeompofed 
in body or mina. 

Fra’mvotr Fence [in the manor of Writtle in Effex) a pri- 
vilege belonging to the inhabitants, to have the wood that 
grows on the fence, and as many trees or poles a¢ a man cin 
reach from the top of the ditch with the helve ofan axe, for 
the repairing of his fence. , 

Frame WoRK KNITTERS were incorporated 
about the year 1664, they are a mailer, 2 war- 
dens, 18 affiftants; but no livery. ‘Their arms 
or feal (for I find them not in colours) are. 
Gon a cheveron between 2 combs and as many 
leads of needles in chief, and an iron jack, lead- 
reese in Eales. a-main ni between 2 fmall 
pringss all which parts belong to a Frame. ‘Thei i a 
ed in Red-Crofs Street. : ae eke boot 

Frame (with Painters) a kind of chaf¥ or {quate compos'd 
of 4 long pieces or flips of wood joined together, the interme- 
diate {pace of which is divided by little Rrings or threads into a 
great number of lirtle (quares, like the mathes of a net, uied in 
reducing figures from great to fmall, or from {mall to great. 

eras a French gs in value 1 5. 62. 

Ra'ncHIse [F. of franc, Fr. free, franchiggia, It.) lib 
freedom; a particular immunity or wile pertaining y pp 
or corporation. 

Frawscuise [in Common Letv] a privilege or exemption 
from the ordinary juri(di¢tion, or an a/y/zm or fanétuary where 
people are fecure of their perfons, 9c. 

Francnise Royal, is when the king grants to a man and 
his heirs, that they fhall be free from toll, and fuch like impo- 
fitions; alfo a place where the king's writ runs not, as Chejler 
and Durbar. 

Francuise of Quarters [at Rome] a certain {pace or diltri 
wherein the houfes spits ofiege’ th Rendess bei 
and where when they retire, they cannot be arrelied, nor profc- 
— qian’ C affranch 

O FRA NCHISE[ afranchir, francare, Tt.) to iber 
privileges, freedoms, immunities, fon hee Meese 

Franci'ctna a Frenchezan, in our ancient cuftoms, was a 
general name for all foreigners. 








Francucans 
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Paanct’scans, an order of friars founded by faint Francis; 
they are enjoyn'd chaility, poverty and obedience, and oblerve 
feveral other firict rules of Life and converfation. 

Fra necting, an old liw word tora free-hold. 

Fra scour, a fort of red ledg'd bird, fit for hawking; a 
heath-cock, nite or r-il. 

Faancisue [/romgedile, le, frameisifis, L] that may be 
Broken. 

Fra'ncreceness [ frangisilitas, L. of frangere to break) 
capablene!s or eafinels to be brokes, 

Fra NGIPANE, an exquiticc kind of perfume, frequently giv- 
en tothe leather wherewith glowes, Ge. are made, 

Fra‘scuta [with Bytae.t)] the black alder-tree, Z. 

Frank (frase, F. fresco, It. and Sp) free, open in fpeech 
and dealing, fincerc; allo literal. 

To Franx Letters, to order them to be carried without pay- 
ing the poilage. 

FRann aiet a lind tenement or demefne that does not 

Frank alisdum hold of any fuperior lord. 

Frank Alvin [Law Term) a tort of tenure, holding fech 
lands or tenements, as are beltow'd upon people, who wholly 
give themicives up to the jervice of God, for pure and perpe- 
tual alms. 

Franx Bank, that eftate in copy-hold Iands, which the 
wife being efpoufed a virgin, has after her husband's deceale as 
a dower. 

Frane Fee [Law Term] a tenure in fee fimple, which a man 
holds at the common law, to him and his heirs, and not by fuch 
fervice as is required in ancient demefn. 

To Frank, to feed, to fatten, O. 

Franx ferme (Lavo Term) is tind or tenement, wherein the 
nature of the fee is changed by feoffment, or grant in fee-fimpie, 
out of knight's fervice for certain annual fervices, fo as to be freed 
from homage, worlhip, relicf and all other fervices, not con- 
tained in the feoifment, 

Franx Chaje, aliverty of free chace in a circuit, which ad- 
joins to a jorett, by which all men, though they have land of 
their own within that compais, are forbidden to cut down wood, 
és. without the leave of the forelter, 

Frane fold, is where the lord hath the benefit of folding his 
tenants theep. 

e Frank Law, is the benedt of the free and common law of 
the land. 

Franx Marriage, 2 tenure in tail (peciil, whereby lands or 
tenemencs are held, toa man and his wifs, and the heirs of 
their bodies, on conditivn of dving no fervice to the donor, 
But fealty to the Fourth degree 

Frank Pleige, a pledge or Surety for a free-min, an ancient 
euftom in Engéand for the preservation of the publick peace, 
whereby a certain number of neigh! urs were bound one for 
another to fee every min of their pledge forth coming, to an- 
{wer for any tranigretiion with which he fhould be charged. 

Fra'neincensé [q. d. free incenjes excens F. ineenfi, It 
uncienje, Sp. envenjo, Port.) on odor ferous gum. 

Fra'nxuy [ franchemest F_] trcely, plainly, fincerely. 
~ Fra weness [ franchije, Br. ) treenels, open-heartedne(s, 
fincerity 

Fra’ntick [ frenetigue, Fe. fremetica, It. and Sp. phreneticus, 
L. epevetinis, Gr.) maddih, diitraéted, mad. 

Fraw’ricxry [aver frenefie, Fr. more phrenetico, L.) after 
a frenzical manner 

Fra’nvickness [ phreneis, L. frenefie, F. of peeveats. Gr.) 
frenzinefs, crazinefs, moduels. 

Fraare’nia [0/2 Ree] a fraternity or brotherhood, or foci- 
ety of religious pe:fons who were mutually bound to pray for 
the health, Gc. of their living brethren, and alfo the fouls of 
thofe who were dead. 

Frare’nnat [fraternalis, L. fraternel, Fr. fraternal It. 
Sraternsl. Sp.) of or belonging to or like a brother. 

Fraterna‘ Livy (/ratersaitas, L.J brotherhood; brother- 
linefs, brotherly affection, 

Frate’rnatty [ fraternaliter, L. frsternellement, F.) af- 
ter the manner of or ithe a brother. 

Frare’enity [ fratermit?, P. frsternita it. dofrddia, Sp. of 
Sraternitas, Le ot sparpia, which S.alizer and Vojius derive of 
eptzip for ¢paztep, which properly tignyccsa perion who draws 
water out of the fame well, q. d. a company who havea right 
to draw water out of the faine well, ‘Tne word epa7pra took 
its gh Oe from the city argos, where there were oniy a tew 
wells dillributed in certain quarters of the city, to which only 
thole of the fame neighsourhood had a right to repait] a Urother- 
hood, the relation of one brother to another: alloa company of 
men entered into a irm bord of fociety, 

Frate’aniry of Aris, an alliance or affociation in arms, in 
ancient times concluded between 2 knights, who thereby agreed 
to go together, share their fortunc, and mutually affitt each o- 
ther againit all the world. 

Fra'tracs, the partition among brothers or coheirs, com. 
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ing to the fame inheritance or fuccefion: alfo that part of the 
inheritance that comes to the younzell frethers. 

_Frarres conjurati [in Ant. L.J (worn brothers or compa- 
nions. 

Fra‘reicipg [fratrieidis Sp. fatricida, It, and L.] a killer 
or the killing of a brother, 

Faaun [ fraws, L. frauds, F, Sp. and Port frode, It.) deceit, 
guile, a fecret, under-hand deceit or injury done to any one. 

Fravup was painted by the ancients as a woman with two 
faces, one old the other young upon the fame neck to her 
right band two hearts in her left a mask = Having the tail of a 
ferpent, and inilead of feet, cagles claws; the meaning of all 
which is very obvious. . 

Prav’ouranr [ fravduleve, F. fraudolente, Wt frandulento, 
Sp. of fraudulentus, LJ deceittul, cheating, knavith, &e. 

Frau puLency ( fravde, PF. fraudolenza, It. of frag= 

Rie heceirvine dutntus, L.J deceitfulnels, guiletul- 
nefs, knavilhuess. 

Fravpvrentcy, decetf lly, knavifhly. 

Fravcir (befrachtet G.) teghted 

Fray [of ajray, F. but Cayaudua derives it ofrvzar, Gr. to 
mingle) a tculte, a fight. 

To ¥rav (prob. of frayer, F.]to fret as muflin, &e. allo 
to feare away. 

Fray (Heating Term] a deer is (aid to fry her head, whea 
fhe rubs it againit a tree to renew it, or caule the pills of her 
new horns to come off, 

Fraycurt (ot Fracht, G J fraighted, #. ¢, full laden. 

FRAxtne mg ela Borani?s) battard dittany, L. 

Freak (ppc, Sux, Frey, raid. G.] a mad action, a caprice, 
a whimly, a maggot; an idle conceit, &¢. 

Frea kis, maggotty, whimfical, &¢. 

FRE akisHNess, capricioufnels, magyottinels, Ee, 

Frram [with Hustandeen] arable or ploughed land worn 
out of heart, and Laid fullow till it recovers. 

To Fream [ Hynting Tem ) uid of a boar that makes a 
noife at rurting ume, ot fremere, Le 

Precxten (7. @. tpecklee) having many fina!) reddith 

Fre'cxty ipots in the sain, 

Fre‘ckves, a fort of fimall, hard, dusky buboes or puftles 
arifing on the skin of the face or hands, and molily in perfons 
moe frirett and fineit skins 

kee [Fresh, Eco, or pnyae, Sex. trp, Dv. frep, G. 
frp, Das. tip, Su. fr-gar oe trite, Goth] a in Pit on or 
fervitude, at liberty; alio exempt, priviledg'd, tank, cpa, liberal. 

To Freez, {ocfrepen G. ppian Sax. vrpen Du] to tet or 
make fiec, ro deliver up 

Pree Bench, is that eftate in copy-hold lands, which the 
wile hath alter the death of her husvand, for her dower, ac+ 
cording to the culiom of the manour: different mavoars have 
diferent cultoms, as in the manours of EaPand Wo? Embourn, 
In the county of Berés ifs cullomery tenant die, his wife 
fall have tor her free bench all his copy held lands, dum fola & 
caja fuerit; but if the commit inconttancy, fhe turfeits her e- 
fate; ut if the will come ino court riding backwards on a 
black ram, with his tail in her hand, aed fay the following 
Words, the fteward is bound by the cuiom vo reilore her to 
her free-bench. 


Here Lam, ; 
Riding upon a Black Ram, 
Like a woere as 1 am; 
And for my Crincum Crancum, 
Hove fo? my Bincum Bancum. 
And for my tails-game 
Have done this toorldly fame; 
Therefore I pray you, Mr. Steward, 
Let me bave my land again. 
€o ride a Fees Horle ro Drath- 


That is, to be too troublefome to thofe who are naturally gee 
herous; or, as we fay to the fame purpofe, to prey upon good 
nature, than which nothing can be more vile or bale. 

Free Booter, a fuldier who makes inroads into an enemy's 
country to drive away cattle; alfo a pirate or fca-rover alfoa 
foldier who ferves for plunder without pry. 

Free sorn [of pncah beopne, Sex. frvboren, Sw] born in 
freedom, witha rig t to privileges and immunities. 

To Free [Sea Term] when a fhip’s pump throws out more 
water than fhe leaks into her, it is faid to free her, 

ToFrere WS Boat) is to bale or lade out the water. 

Free Bord, a certain quantity of ground, beyond or without 
= fence; as of 2 foot anda half, which is claimed in fome 

ACCS. 
: Free Chapel, one that is of the king's foundation, exempt- 
ed or freed from the jurifdiétion of the ordinary; or a chapel 
founded within a parifh over and above the mother church, ta 
Which it was free for all the parithioners to come. ; 
Frez’pom 
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Pers'pom [fnevsom, er preosome, Sax.) liberty, eafines 
of doing a thing, ammunity, exemption frog. 
Fartpom ts an ineGimable gewel. 
Or 
Mo wan loves Fetters tho’ they are of Gold. 

L. Déco titi veran, dibertas optima rerant, Nungaam fervili 
fab niftn visite fit. 

We who live in the land of liberty hardly know or are fen fi- 
ble of our happy fate. They, ‘ho have travell'd and feen ia 
what flavery and fervile fubjcctivn the vulgar of others (fome 
reckon'd the moft polite nations) lives, under the defpotick go- 
vernment of their princes, and the pride and infolence of their 
miniilers and cilicers, bat more cfpecially to the north-ward un- 
der the wranny of what they call the gentry and nobility, can be 
judge of the difference. ; 

Faucpow of the IFill, a fate or faculty of mind, wherein all 
the motions of the will are in our powers and we are enabled to 
determine on this or that; to do guod or evil without any force 
orconitraint from any foreign caufe whatfoever. 

Freepom of Contradiction (with Scdeolinen] is that where- 
by we are at our choice to will or nillj to love or not 
love, &'e. 

Farevom ef contraricty [with Sebsofmen] is that whereby 
we are at our otvn choice to do good or evil; to be virtsons 
or vicious, to take a horfe or a lion. 

Frernom of @ City. &c. a right of exercifing a trade or 
employment, &e. in a city or town corporate, and a being ¢- 
leéted ta the dignities and offices of it. 

Free’pstoLe? [of fnith peace, and pole, Sax. a feat] a 

Feri psrout lione chair in a church near the altar grant~ 
ed by king Atbedtan to Fe bu de Beverly, archbithop of Terk, to 

which oflenders wed to Hy for fanctuary. 

Frex-no’Lp (of freah and healoan, Sex.]a free eltate. 

Feeg-uotp i deed, [in Law) the actual polleffion of or 
right a man his to hold lands or tenements inheritable by a per- 

tual right to them and their heirs for ever. 

Freestone, a fort of ftone thar works up like alabafter ; 
uled in building, and dug up in many parts of England. 

Fre‘sty [fpeolice, Sax.) with freedom and eale; allo libe- 
rally. 

Faer’MAN [fnea-man, S4x.] one intitled to particular pri- 
vileges and immunities; one free from fervitude. 

Fare'xess [prehnerye, Sax Ja being trees alfo liberality. 

Face Warren, the power of granting or denying licence to 
any to hunt or chace in any fuch lands. 

Freez [fo called probably becau'e firft made by the Frijons 
or in Friezland) a fort of coarfe woollen cloth. 

Freczixe [in Physiology) congelation, is the fixing of a fluid; 
or the depriving it of its natural mobility, by the action of cold; 
or the act of converting a fluid fubftance into a firm, coherear, 
rigid one, called ices 

To Faeen dre. Ve (pnypan, Sax. frpfa, Sv.) to congeal 
into ict. . 

Froze [/rr. Imp] did freeze. 

* Brozen (Irr. Part. P.) has or is frozen. 

Freez [with Gawacrs) the fame as the muzzle-ring of a 
cannon. : 

Faez [/riie, F. freegis, It.] (in Archite@ure) is that part 
of the entablature of columns between the Architrave and Cor- 
niche. 

Tujcan Freets Fitravias makes it flat and plain, the high- 
eft 30 minutes, the lefler 35. Scamozzi makes it plain, and 42, 
and Palladie convex or fwelling, and in height but 26 minutes. 

Dorick Faxez, both Vitravins and Vignola make this freez 
flat, only carved with triglyphs and metopes, and the height of 
it 30 or 45 minutes, and Scammozzi and Palladio 45 minutes. 

onict Freez, Vitruvius makes this freez flat, but common- 
ly carved with acanthus leaves, lions anc men, &e. and in 
height 30 minutes, Vignola 45+ Scummozzi 28, and Puiladio 
convex or fwelling, but 27 minutes. 

Corinthian Favez, Vitravins makes this like the Jonict, and 
in height 30 minutes 2 thirdss Vignola the fame but 45 minutes, 
Scammozzi and Palladia the fame; but the” former 31 and 3 
fourths, and the latter 28 minutes in height. 

Campoit Frerz, Vitravins makes this freez flat, but belet 
with cirtoules and carved between every cartoufe, and in height 
42 minutes anda half; Vignola the fame, but 45 minutes 3 Scars- 
mezzi but 32 minutes; Palladio convex or {welling, but in 
height 32 minutes. 

A Convex Frerz 

A Pulvinated Freez 

Fiuryeed Fauez, is one i 
foliages- 


are thofe whofe profile is a curve. 
nriched with rinds of imaginar 


Higorical Freez, isone adorned with bafs relievo’s, repre 


fenting, hiitories, facrifices, fe. 

Marén¢ Fruvze, one reprefeniing fea-horfes, Tritons, and 
other Frings pertaining to she fea, as fhells of files, baths, grot- 
to's, Ear e- 55 i i 
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Rufick Faure, is one whofe courles are rukicated or im- 
bofied. ; 

Feeeze (with Vistners} a Gall cyder, with which wine- 
— lower their wincs. 
jyndslical FRERZ, One adorned with things pertaining to reli- 
gion as the Apparatus of lacrifices, We 

Freczine Mixture [ia Goyer 7ry)a compofition of ingredi- 
ents, which we call, or tuine fiuple nes which mixed with o- 
ther bodies will caufe them te congeal into ice. 

Preezsann Horjz, the fame as ebevaux defriex, 

Fre‘neu (Frengois, F ) of or belonging to the Freacé nation. 

Frencu Marigold, a plant. 

Fae’ncniFten, addicted to the Freach fahiions, cultoms or 
intercit. 

Fre‘'xpent [ frendens, L.) gnahhing the teeth. 

Fre’nviess Man (with the £ag/yo Saxons] an outlaw'd 
man, 

Fre'wsy 2 [pbremitis, L. of opavitas Gr. frencie F frene 

Fre'nay § joa It. free Sp frenezia Port } a iurt of mad- 
nels or dotage. 

Fre'quincy [frequemtia, L.) oftennels, ufualnels, com- 

Fra'Quentness § monncts. 

Fre quent [ frequent, L freguente It. Sp.and Port.) cften, 
ordinary, commun, 

To Feequenr [ freguentare L. freguenter F. frequentar, 
Sp.) to go otten toa place &c, 

Freque’ntative (freguentations, L.]a term apply’d by 
Grammurians to fuch verbs, as cenoie the repetition or often 
dving of an attion. 

Fae sca (Old Rec.) frefh water, rain, alfoa land flood. 

Frescaves, cool walks, thady retiring plices, ftal 
: Fre‘sco, free, ool, Atal. to drink im ferjes,to drink cool 
liquors; to walk in jrejea, to walk inthe cool; to paint in 
a to paint upon green walls, Uiat the colours may the better 

nk in, 

Riporro au rresco [an aflembly in the cool.) a pretty 
contrivance late put in practice to cuol inordinate heat, & vse 
wera. 

}RESCO, a Way of painting or plaiflering (or rather Loth upon 
walls to endure the weather, aud repreicuting birds Mesa 
heros, iruit, Ge. in relict. It is done with a compait of the 
powder uf old rubbiih itunes, mixt with burnt dint (or lime) 
and water, with which the wall is piaillered a good thicknets, 
and painted with colour: ground with lime-water, milk or whe 
and laid on the plaiker white itis wet, by wich means they 
incorporate with the plailter fo as never to wath out, 

This wasthe ancient Grertam way of painting and afterward 
uled by the Remans; there have been feveral whole towns of 
this work in Germany, and ecacellently well done, but now 
they are ruin’d by the wars. 

“There are 3 chambers in the Pope's palace at Roms, done in 
Jrejea by Rapbael Urdin, and Jute Romans, and likewile a 
mult excellent, reco work at Foutatw de Peau in France, which 
was the work of Baliames, Martin Rosse a Florentine and o- 
thers, containing the coutinued travels of U/p7es, in 60 pieces 

Frees [prey Sax. frtacy and ver ich, ba. frifth G. fertk 
Dan. frigk, Sa. frais, F. freee It. Sp, and Port.J new, not 
ftale; refretlied; alfo unialied 5 allio cool ({poken of at tty air) 
not tired. 

Fresh Difciia (Law Term) that deficifin that a man may 
feek to defeat of his own power, without the help of the king 
or the judges, ; 

Fresu fine [Law Term} that which was levied within a 
year palt. 

Frese Force [in Lave) a force done within 40 days. 

Frusu Gule (Sea Term] 1s When a wind blows immediately 
aficr a calm. ‘ 

Fresi Man, a novice or young fludent in an univerfity, 
college, Se. 

Fausa Shot [with Mariners) the falling of a large river into 
the fea, to that it will make the water frefh for a mile or two: 
at the mouth of the river, 


Fresu the Hawfe [Sea Phrafe) or veer out more cable, ix 
when part of acable that lies in the hawle, is fretted or ceated, 
and it is required that more cable be veered out, that fo ano- 
ther partof it may reft in the hawie. 

Fresu Spel/ (Sea Term] a frehh gang to relieve the rowers 
in the long boat, 

Frtsu Swit, fuch a following of an offender as never ceafes 
from the time of the offence committed or difcovered till he be 
apprehended or feized. 

Fresn Suit within the view, impowers the officers who pur- 
fue trefpaffers in the foreft, 10 feize them even without the 
ounds, of it. 

Fresn Water Soldier, a raw and unexperienced one. 

To Fre'suen [rendre frais, F.] to make freth that which has 
been falteds or that which is grown faint or difcoloured. 

; PRe‘sHNest 
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Fae'suxess (of frambevr, F.] newnels ; a not being falted; 
alfo the being refrefhed from tirednels ; alio coolnets of air. 

To Frey [of fpeccan, Sar. freton Gord. freeten, L. G, 
freifen, HG. ) co gnaw, or devour, or according to Meric 
Cajaudon of gpiz]e, or gpuzt jw, Gr, ) to be chaied or fretted in 
mind. 

Fae'reut [probably of preepul, Sex.) peevith. 

Fre'rTFuungss, peeviillinels. 

Fre't-worn, a fort of plasterers work fo called. 

To Fret as cloth [}peothan Sax-] to wear out. 

A Fret, a fume or heat of pation. 

A Frev (Mif]a particular ttop on a mafical inftrument. 

Fret or Faurre [in Heraféry}is tuppoled by 
fome to be called fo, becaule its pieces feem to fret 
one another by their alternate fuperpofition, Some 
are of opinion it reprefents a true lover's knot, It 
ie reprefented as in the figure. 

Fret [in Archise?.] 

Frerre§ is a knot or 
ornament that confilts of nvo 
litte, or imall fillets, varioufly 
interlaced or interwoven, and 
running at parallel dittances e- 
- gual to their breadth, every 
turn of which and interiectivn mult be at right angles, they 
awere ufed by the ancients on flat members, as the faces of the 
corona or eaves of cornices, under the roofs, foffits, &e 

Freer work [fo called of fretee) it fignihed the timber-work 
of a roof, isan inftrument of frets ufed to fll up and inrich flat 
empty fpices; principally ufed in roofs which are fretted over 
with plailier work, : ‘ : 

Frers [with Misers] openings: made in the banks of rivers 
made by lind-floods. 

Favapce (FP. of friadilis, L.] that may be crumbled or rub- 
bed into {mall particles. : 

Fri‘asceness? [ fristilitas, L.] brittlenefs, aptnels to 

Friant'ciry § crumble into fmall particles. 

Friability is (uppoled to arife from that friable bodies do con- 
fit wholly of dey parts, irrezularly combined and which are 
readily femrated, as having noching glutinous, &’r. to bind 
them together. 

Faia‘tiox, acrumbling, L. Poeey 

Fri‘ssxina, captious, impertinent, trifling s as a fribbling 







queition. 
Far'eurncn [of pith peace, and bonxe, Sax. a fure- 
Frirupurcr § ty) a furety for the peace and good beha- 
viour. 


Prica’xpoes [in Cockers] a fort of Serted-colicps, larded, 
Fareed and ttewed. eames 

Fricasty’ [ Cockery ) a dith of fry'd meats as rabbets, 
chickens, &'e. : - 

Frica’ttox 2 a rubbing or chafing or grating the furface 

Frierton ’ ; of one body againit that of anorher, 

Frica’tion? [with Phyiciaws) a rubbing or chafing any 

Far'crion ¢ part’ of the bedy, either dey, with the hand 
or linen-cloths, or moiit, with oils, ointments, waters, Ge. 

\Farottox fin Mechanichs] is the re‘iltinee that’ a moving 
body meets withal from the furface whereon tt moves. 

Far‘pay [Fpigiy ory, Sux. vepdargh, Dy. Feeptag, G ] 
the fixth day of the week. 

Good Faipay, the Friday next before Ener. 

Fer'psrone? [pnith peop of pith peace, and prop, Sax. 

Fritis ee a pliee) a feat, chair, or plice of peace. 

Frt‘pecast, a certain idol of the ancient Britons. és 

Ferexo[preond, Sax. vrirndt, Dv fracad L. G. freund, 
H. G. friend¢ Daw. and Su. frtiuat, Tewte frigen Goth.) a fa- 
miliar orkind perfn. ; : 

Teil thp Frienv the fecver, and hell lap his Foot on thy 
© hreat. 

oe tu amigo tw feerets, g tenerte ba el pid em el pejeue.v. 
Too mach familiarity breeds contempt. 

‘Q Freenp in neediga Fatenn indeed. 

L. Amicus certasin re incerta cernstar, F, On connsit [ 
amien bejfsin. We have another faying to the fame purpole 
but a little homely. 4 trae friend foould be like a privy (that is. 
Open in neceffity.) The Gr. fay A-d'pss races apatusrT 
txroSav gikav. The G. ; 

Eines guten Freund er&eanct man in der Moh, 

It is good however, according to anuther Proverb, 

Co probe our Frienos before we have need. 

Left in time of necefitv we find we have Ican'd on a broken 
reed: for, as another faying has it 

: Ql are not FPaiunos who fprak us fair. 

But on the contrary 

Drigmp Farexo who grindcth at mp mill. 
Or that fhews me real kindnets. ; 
tea Faceso to thp Celf, and others will befriend thre. 


Take care by jnduitry aud. grugalicy to make thy own cir-. 


ihe fant topmati, nee amici. 
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eumftances eafy, and fo not to want friends, and then thou wile 

have friends enough, Whereas, on the contrury : :ujelicibas mud 

£08 (the unhappy have- neither triends 

hor re.iltons, 
Be a FRrenp fo ene, and an enemy to none. 

Sp. Amige de ano, enemiae de ninvano. 

That is, have one intimate bofom friend, but esrry it fair 
and candidly to the whole world, ‘ 

SAver truth ro ancw Fareno, or an old Carn. 

Very wholeiome and always featonable advices tor it is herd 
to know how far the firlt is to be depended on, or the fecond 
may have tlifled his enmity. 

. ; Remember man and kerp in mind 
A Faitijal friend is bard to find. 
Suddain Jriendjoip, fure repentance. 
Uf you tru bepore yew try, 
Jia may répent before son cp. 

L, fubita aricitia raro fine paenitestia eotiter, "The Spi 
fay 3 de amiga reeonciliads guardate del camo del diable. (Be as 
wary of a teconcil'd friend as you would be of the devil.) 
&@ Frteno tn che Gap tg bertee ana lo nop in the Bure. 

_ The Sp. fay: Apitedies fon ricos gue tienen amegos. (They are 
tich who have fiends.) “Friends do indeed tometinies fupply 
the place of riches; but itis to be fear'd riches ottener fupply 
the place of friends, or procure them, . 

Fait Novess [pnconpleay, Sux.) who has no friends, 

Frit'wouiness (fpeonplicnyye, Sax.) triendly or kind 
behaviour. Ae 

Frie xpty, ‘friendlike, kind. 

Fris Nosuip (of preond and rip, Sax. triendefthip, Dy. 
frucnd.ciap, L. G. freundirhefr, HG. Frendefibaft, Dar: 
and Sw.) the quality or kindnefs of a friend. ‘ 

Fritnpsutp, with the ancients, was iconologically defcrib'd 
by a damiel clad in white, her bofom bare and one fhoulder na- 
ked, crown'd with a chaplet of myrrh and granate flowers, a- 
mong which were the words stj/us and Hyeres (Summer and 
winter) her right hand upon her heart, On which were written, 
in golden letters the words demgé ef prope (far and near.) On 
the border of her garment were the words mors and cic 
(death and life.) .Her feet were naked, and with-her arms the 
embrac'd a wither'd elm, with a vine climbing round it, de- 
noting friendfhip in adverfity. Fa//? or feign'd Prikxosaey, 
by two women giving one another their left handswith feemin 
cheerful conntenancess holding masks in their right hands, a 
having a fox at their feet, 

; Faves [ frater, L. frere, F.) a brother of a religious facies 
ty, amonk, fe | nd 

Farrer [with Printers) a page or theet fo ill wrought of at 

the prefs, that it can fearce be read. ; 
« Fra'ers [ fratres, L. freres. FP. 2. ¢ brethren] monks or 
pi ge) se of which there are 4 principal orders, 4, the 
Frrers Minors or Francifcans, or Grey Friers, 2. the Avgufine 
3. the Dominicans or Black-Friers, 4. the Carmelites or White 
Friers, 

~ Friers, the feveral places of-the city of Lowdow, that are 
called by the name of Friers, as White-Friers took their name 
originally from houles or cloilters of friers there formerly fituate: 

bri'ery 2 [coafraire, F.] a fociety of friers; alfo their cloi- 

Far’ary § ter or habitation, 
~ Frai’ca [rpiza, Sax.Ja 
fodde!s of the ancient Bri- 
tons, Saxons, Gererans, Se. 
whom they adored to ob- 
tain plenty and carthly bles 
fings and profperity in their 
affiirs. ‘The idol repre. 
fented both fexes as well 
man as woman, and as a 
hermaphrodite is faid to 
have both the members of 
a min and the members of 
a woman. A certain au- 
thor writes that fhe food 
on the right hand of the 
great’ god Therarsis, or 
Jéer, fitting or lying ina 
great hall, and JFoden the 
god of war on the left. 
She was pictured with a 
fword in one hand, and a 
bow in the other, to inti- 
mate that women as well as 
men fhould in time of need 
be ready to fight. She was 
souted tha giver of peace . = Seer 
aud plenty, and alfo the cauier of love and amity, From tis 
goddefs our Friday is luppcfed to have taken its name. Seo 
the figure. . ; 

4¥ Farosra crive, 
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Fricera'’ctive, making cold. 

Fav'cat [fregute, F. sregatas It. fragate, Sp.) a fort of 
Ship, a (mall man of war built fomewhat lower and longer than 
others for fwift failing. and having no more than two decks. 

Fricatoo’N, a Fenetian, veflel built with a f{quare ftern 
without any foremait; having only a main malt, a mizzen malt 
and bolt-fprit. uled in the Adriatick fea. 

FRIGEra‘CTION, a mg | cold, L. 

Fri'cerien [ frigefadus, L.) made cold, L. 

Far'ceratory [/rigeratorium, L,Ja place either to make 
or keep things cool in. 

Facto [frigidus, L, frigids, It.) cold, impotent, flight. 

A Faicip Stile, isa low, jejane manner of diction, want- 
ing force, warmth of imagination, figures of {peech, &¢. 

ne : = : tbl (/rigitsdas, L.] coldnefs, impotency 

To Fricut (rnihean, Sex. fricer, Den. vorchenn or 

ToF aaat brurhten Dw. fiirchten G. ferhten Tews, 
faurhtan Gorh.Jto put into a fright, to terrify. 

Fricut [frut. Dan. print, Sax. forbto, Tewt, faurbta, 
Gorh. vorebt, Dx, furtht, G.} fear. 

Farcurtue [ppibrpul, Sex.) caufing fright or terrour; alfo 
apt to be put into a fright. 

Faicutrutty, horridly, terribly. 

Felcutrutness [fpihepulnerpe, Sax.) aptnels to be af- 
frighteds allo terriblencis of alpect. 

Feicorl'ric [frigorificws, L.] making or producing cold. 

Fricort'rick Particles (with Pbilojopbers} such particles 
as are in themfelves effentially cold, and by entering and pierc- 
ing other bodies, produce in them that quality which is called 


cold. 

Fo Frit [of frifler, F.] to quake or hhiver with cold; ufed 
of a hawk, as the hawk frills. 

Fri'nce [ frange, F. frangia, It. franjes, Sp, france, Dy. 
franje, G. franfa, Sw.] a fort of ornament. 

‘To Frince [franger, F.) to garnith with fringes. 

Fri’perer [ vm fripier, F.) a broker that new cleans, trims 
and fells old clothes. 

To Faisx [probably of frizzare, Ital or of, friguer, F. freth 
and brisk or, according to Cajaudow of Zgecyaw, Gr.) to leap 
or skip up and down nimbly or wantonly, 

Fat’sxiness, skittith wantonnels in skipping and flitting to 
and fro, (fr. ‘ . . 

Frisky (probably of friguet, F. brisk, or frizzare, Ital] 
Jeaping and jumping up and down. 

To Faus7 (prebably of pyptan, Sax. to give refpite, or frif. 
ten Dx. and G.) to fell. goods on truft or on time. 

Frit [with Céymi/fs) athes or Gale bak'd or fry’d together 
with fand. 

Faitu (probably of fretwm, L. the fea] it is now ufed in 
Scotlend for an arm of the fea or the mouth of a river. 

Faitn [pith Sux. peace) among the Eng/ijo Sacons figni- 
fied a wood; for they accounted feveral woods facred, and 
made them fanctuaries. 

Frith sreacn [of pith and bnice, Sax.) the breaking of 
the peace. ; is 

Far‘rucar [ppith geap, Sex.) the year of jubilee. 

Fatrucitp [in ancient Records) the fame as is now called a 
gild, fraternity or company. ; 

Fairesoxen [ppich-pocn, Sax. afylum] a liberty, privilege 
or power of having frank pledge. — 

Farrittary [with Botani/fs] a flower that is very finely 
chequered and reiembles the thape ofa dice-box, from whence 
it has its name, L. 

Fri'rrer (of frit or frete, F. fry'd, of frigere, L.) a fort 
of {mall pancake, 

Fri'voLous (of frivolus, L. frivole, F. frivelo, Ite and Sp.} 
vain, trifling, in ignificant. 

Faivotousty. vainly, infignificantly. 

Far‘votousness [of frivolus, L, frivele, F.} triflingnefs, 
jnfignificantne(s, vainnels. 

Frize. See Freeze. 

To Farzzre [/rifer, ie to curl or crifp. 

A Fri‘zziine (/rijure, F.] a curling or crifping, properly 
of the hair. 

Fro’ [pnam, Sax ] from. 

Frock [probably of frer, F. a monk's habit] a garment worn 
over other apparel. 

FaopMo rarer [Fneo mopp-oead, Sax] an immunity or 

Freomo'rrer § tree pardon granted for murder or man- 
flaughter. 

Froe'Nutum Penis? [in 4atomy] amembrane which tics 

Fros'sum Penis the praputium to the glands of the 
arb L. , 

kee [rnozea, or ppocea Sax, Fror, Das. borfth, Dy, 
pegs, 1. G. frofthe, H. G. or, according to Cajauéon, of 
oe ee acreature that lives both on Jand and in the water, 

A Feet tt Paris called by way of banter Dutch nightingals, 

. © with the ancients was an emblem of Prudence, be- 
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caule faid they, when it was in danger of being fwailow'd by 
the hydra, and knowing the inferiority of it’s ttrencth to make 
any reliltance it was wont ro take a reed or {mall twig in it’s 
mouth crofs ways, and thereby fecure it’s felf. 
Froc-nit, graji, dettice, several forts of herbs. 
— noise [probably of frying, Eng.j a fort of pancake with 
fe 


A, 

Fro’:icx [borolitk, Dv, frojlich, G.] jocund, gay, mer- 
ry, full of play. 

A Frotice [brolick Das.) merry prank. 

To be Frotice (drolicken, Dw. frolocken G.) to be in a 
merry humour, merrily difpoled. 

Fro‘.icxsome, difpoled to play, or full of merry pranks 
whimlics, €, ¥ 

FronpaTion a ftripping or pulling the leaves of from 
boughs. 

Fro’cicxsomensss the playing of merry pranks, whimfies, 

From? [na and Fram or ¢pom Sux. fra, Dax. fram, 

Fro Sw, fram, Tews. and Goth.) asa feparadlc prepofiti- 
on it is put in oppofition to To, tt isus'd likewile to denote 
the Begianiag of time and the original and order of things, and to 
fignify otf. 

Fro'npaten [ frondates L.) leaved, having leaves, 

Fro‘noent [ frondens, 1.) bringing forth leaves. 

Fronol'rerous [ frondifer, L | bearing leaves, 

of 

em wee © (Srondofitas, L.} leafinels. 

Fronr [F. frente, It. of frons, L.] the forehead, the upper 
part of the face; allo the face of a work or building. 

Front [in Profpedtive) the orchographical projection of an ob- 
ject upon a parallel plane, 

Frowr of a Battalion, is the firk rank of troopers. 

Front ofan Army, is the firlt row of tents in the firlt line, 
which fin the Horje) are the quarter-matters tents, (and in the 
Fost] thote of ferjeanes. 

Front [of a Péace] is the face of a place, or the Tenaille, i. 
¢. all that is contained between the flanked angles of two neigh- 
b-uring baftions, wiz. the two faces, the two flanks and the 
curtain. 

To Front every way [Military Phrafe} is when men are fa- 
ced to all fides. 

Frowtan [in Architefure) a little fronton or pediment 
fometimes placed over a little door or window. 

epee Bone, the bone of the forehead. 

nonta'Le (with Phyicians] an external medicine applied 
the forehead, f aia sa 

Faortat, a part of the bridle of an horfe, 

Fronta‘Les [in Anatomy] two mutcles, one on each fide of 
the forehead; commonly fuppofed to {pring from the fcull; but 
now known to arife from the occipital saaichoes or the frontale; 
and ccipitales are rather one continued digiftrick mufcle on 
each moving the fcalp and skin of the forehead and cye-brows, 

Frontants vena [ Amat.) a vein in the front or forchead, 

Fro'xtarep [in Botany) fignifies that the peta/um or leaf 
of a flower grows broader and broader, and at lait perhaps 
terminates in a right line. 

Fronti‘sr. [ freatierc, F. frontiera,, Ut. frontéra, Sp.) the 
border, confine or boundary of a kingdom or province, which 
the enemies find in the frowt when they are about to enter 
the fame. : 

Front:'wiac, a fort of rich, lufcious French wine, fo called 
from the place where made, 

Frontis Os (with Amatemi/?s) a bone of the fcull, in figure 
almoft round, which joins the bones of the finciput and the 
temples by the Corona Suture, and the bones of the upper 
jaw by the tranfverfe future, and the Os Sphancides by the 
Sphenoidal future, 

Fro’nrisriece [ frenti/picivm, L. frontifpice, F. frontijpi- 


- io, It, froatijpicio, Sp.) the title or firlt page of a book done 


in pitture; allo che forefront of a building. 

Fro'nrvart [{ frontal, L. ua fronteau, F} forehead attire, 

Fro'nton [in drchitefure) an ornament with us more ufue 
ally call’d pediment. 

Fro’rpisn, fretfal, froward, peevifh. 

Frorgs, [frohr, G.} did freeze Sw, and G. 

Fron [xepponen Sax. gefrofjreng G.) trozen. 

Frost [fnoyt, Sax. Dan.) an exceflive cold ftate of ‘the 
weather, whereby the motion and fluidity of liquors is fulpend- 
ed; or that ftate of the air, &e. hier fluids are converted 
into ices A hoar-froft is generated, when the vapours near the 
earth are congealed by the coldnefs of the night, which only 
happens in winter, when cold predominates, fo that the diffe- 
rence between dew and hoar-froit is, that mifls do turn to dew, 
if they confift of drops of water; but into hoar-froft, when 
they confit of vapours that are congealed in their paflage down 
to the earth. 

Froft contraéts metals, or rather the cold effeéts it; but on 
the contrary it dilates fluids; for a 12 foot tube of iron Jolt z 
lines in length being expofed tothe air in a irofty night; bug 

liquids 
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Feuids are fwelled and dilated hy troft nearly one tenth of their 
hulk, and by chat means burits not only veficls of glals and earth; 
hut even of wood or iron or other metals, as has been found 
by many experiments. 

Fro‘srep, done or made in cane rl froft, .' 

Fro'stiness [fpoptighneype, Sex.) froity quality. 

Fro’sty [ inate ie Sa frottig, G.) as nok feafon. 

Frorn [probably of a’g2e's, Gr. or of fraave, Dan] 
fpume of iermented liquors or liquid things. 

Fao'tutness, fulnefs of froth, frothy quality; the want of 
folidity and fubltance; lightnels, emptinets, windinels. 

Fro'tHy, having or tull of froth, empty, vain, trifling; not 
fubltantial, nor folid, light, &e. 

Jo Frorn, to give or produce froth. 

The Frounce [with Falconers) a difeafe in the mouth of an 
hawk. 

Faousce [with Furriers} pimples or warts in the palate of 
an horfe, 

Faow, (frou, Dw. frau G.] a Datch or German woman. 

Frowarp [ppampeano, Sax. peevilh, crofs, furly, ftub- 


rn. 

Fao'waroiy [fnampeanplice, Sux.) in a froward manner, 

Frowakoness [ppampeanoneyye, Sex.) pecvifhnels, fret- 
fulnefs, furlinets. 

Frowey [with Cerpenters] timber is faid to be frowey, 
when it is evenly tempered all the way, and works freely with- 
our tearing, 

‘Vo Frown [refrogner, or fronfer le fourcil, F.] to knit the 
brows, wrinkle the forehead, &c. 

Frow'wine { fouretss jroncez, F.) knitting the brows, wrink- 
Jing, the fore head. 

Suaten inoty, with an air of difpleafure, Se. 

Fro'wry, without knots. 

Froyse. a pancake with bacon in the middle of it. 

Frozen v.to freeze. 

Fro'zeNNness, congealednefs by froft or cold air, 

F. R. S. an abbreviation fer Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Frveri rreous [ frastifero, It. fru@ifer, L-) truit-bearing: 
alfo producing gain or proke. 

To Fau‘criry [frudsfier, F. fruttare, It. fratifiedr, Sp. 
fru dificare, L.] to oving forth fruir. 

Faucruo sity [ fredtvoftas, L.) fruitfutnefs. 

Fevcruo’se [fredwojas, L.) fruittul commodious, bene- 
ficial. \ 

Fau‘cat [ F. frugale, It. fragalis, L.) thrifty, fpring. 

' Frucaity 2 [frugulitas, L.] frugalicé, F. frogalird, It.) 
_ Fru’GatNnecs§ thrittinefs, (paringnefs in ¢. pences, 

Fru’Gacty, thrifuly, {poringly. 

Frau coin, a fork or poe to ftir the fire about in an oven. 

Freuct'eexenr [ frogirerens, L. bearing or producing fruit. 

Fruct'rerousness, truit bearingness, teriility. 

Faue'rexous [ /regifera, It. frugifer, L ) truit-bearing. 

Fauct'vonous [ frugivorws, 1...) devouring fruit. 

Faver'vorousness [of frugivsras, L.) fruit-devouring qua- 
lity or taculty, 

Fruit (F. \rwtte, It, frote fruits Sp. Port of fruéus, L. 
brucht, Dx frucht G, and Daz.) in its general fenfe includes 
whatioever the earth produces forthe nourifhiment and {apport 
of human kind and animals, F 

Ir either takes an S. in the plural, or is us'd without. 

Fruet [with Botunyfs) is defined to be that, which tucceeds 
to cach flower, whether it confiils of one or more feeds; fome 
rettrsin the word frurt, to iignity only that which is efculent. 

Natural Fausts, are fuch as the earth produces of its own 
accord, without any culture. 

Fauits of Indufry, are fuchas tho’ they are natural, require 
fome culture to bring them to perfection. 

Civil Frurts [in Lace) are rents, Jalaries, wages. 

Frutrs {in the Canon Law] denote every thing, whereof 
the revenue of a benefice coniilts, a3 glebe, tithes, rents, offer- 
ings, &e. 


Frut'rerers company were firlt incorpo- 
rated Anne 1604, and confiit of a maiter, 2 
wardens, about 17 affiftants, and 39 on the 
livery. Their armorial enfigns are azure, The 
tree of Paradile between Adam and Eve ail pro- 
per. They have no hall, but fometimes meet 
at the Parijh Clerks in Wood /rreet. 

Fraurverer (/reitier, F. Sruttaruols, \t. fretero, Sp. fru- 
séir , Port.) a feller of fruit, 

Faut'tery, a place for laying up and keeping fruits. 

Faur'rrut [of frit, F. and pull, Sax. &e.) fertile, 

Faur’teun Signs [with Affrologersy are Gemini, Cancer 
and Pijces, fo called, becaule af the moon and principal fig- 
nificators be in any of thofe figns and itrong, they doubt not 
bur the enquiring party will have, children. 
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Fevitrrvcry, plentifully. “J 

Faul’rrvintss (ot fruit F. ond pulncppe, Sex.) fertility. 

Frur’trucness (in Hieregiyphichs] is ceprefsuted by an o- 
live tree. 

Frurrrutwess [in Sea/peure €'¢.] was reprefented by a 
lady fitting upon a bed, with two little intahts hangihg about 
her neck. 

_ Frur'tion [fruizione, It. fruicion Sp’ of fruitis, L,] ené 
joyment. 

Fruition [by M,ralifts] is defined to be the reit or de# 
light of the will in the end abrained. 

Frui'tress [of frvit and lear, Sx -] unprofitablenefs. 

Fauiriessty unproftably. 

Faum, luxuriant, O. 

FauMmenra‘ceous [ frumentacens, L.) pertaining to bread: 
corn. 

Faumenta'crous Plants, are fuch as have a conformity 
with frumentum, Le wheat, either in ref] to their leaves, 
fruit, ears or the likes or fuch as have their culm pointed, 
and their leaves like reeds; bearing theit feeds im cars, like 
common corn. 

PruMenra’tTion, a general dole of corn, L. 

FruMenro’ss [ framento/ws, L.) full of corn. 

Fru’manty [of frvmentum, L.) turmety, a pottage mad¢ 
of wheat, milk, fugar, &c- 

Fru'mcitw [with the Eng/ifo Saxens) a payment or recom- 
pence to the kindred of a perlon flain or murdered, 

‘ F me verace (fnempcole, Sex.) a chief feat or manfion- 
joule. 

To Frump [probably of ruemplen, Teut. i. ¢. to frizzle 
up the nofe as in derifion] to flout, jeer or mock; to taunt, 
to fnub. 

Fru’sca Terre [Old Rec.} untilled, wafte ground. 

Fausn? [in Horfes] afore of tender horn, arifing ih the 

Fruc § middle of the fole, and at fome di trom the 
toe, dividing into two branches, running towards the heel in 
the form of a fork. 

Frussa’ne terram (Ancient Doadilve break up new ground. 
Frussu‘’na domorum (Old Rec.] burglary, the breaking of 
houtes by thieves. 

Faussu’ra terra [Old Rec,) land newly broken or lately 
plough'd up, 

Frustaa’xeovs [of frufra, L. in vain] in vair, to no 
purpote. 

Frustra‘xeousty, vainly, unprofitably. 

To Fru‘strate [frujrer, F. fraftrar, Sp. frafrare, L.Jto 
make void, to ive, to difappoint, 

Frustra‘rion, a rendering void, a difappointing, L. 

Faustaation [with Afrologers) a debility or weaknels 
that h:ppens ta a planet, when it proceeds towards a conjune- 
tion with another, but before they are joined one of them be- 
coming retrograde, the defign is fruftrated. 

Fru'strative 2 of or belonging to fruftration; alfo apt 
FrustkaTory 


F cat a brakes f 
Ru'sTuM, a {ta ta pieces; a piece cut off or 
feparated from a og , 


Frustum of a Pyramid or Cone, isa or piece thereof, 
cut off ufually by a plane parallel to the a 

Fru'rex [in Botamick Writings) a thrub, L. 

: Frurica tion (with Botenifis) a {prouting forth of young 
rigs- 

w pasrievis Stalks pe Bstany) thofe ftalks of plants that 

are of a hard, woody fubllance. 

To Fry [frigere, L. frire, F. friggere, It. freyr, Sp. fei- 
ten Di. guys, Gr.} to drefs victuals in a frying-pan. 

Fryinc-pan, a pan for drefling meat after that manner. 

ut of the Fayino-ran into Fire. 

The F. fays tomber de fieore en chaud mal. (To Mall from 
ai common into a burning fever.) or, somber de Ja porle dans 
braije. } 

This Proverb is ufually applied to Perfons, who impatient 
under fome imaller Jncenvemiency, and rafhly endeavouring to 
extritate themielves, for Want of Prudence and Cantion, in- 
tangle themfelves in difficulties greater than they were ‘n before: 
Incidit in Seyllam eupiens vitere Cheryhdia, fay the Latins: and 
des 73 wep tx navy the Greeks, 

The It. fay asthe Fr. Cader della padella nelle bragie, The 
G. Com ¢nin's Bach kommen. (To come out of the 
ruin into the k.) The Sp. Del lide, ew ef arrbyo, 

Fry. [frat, F. tan It. fro, Dew Sait, Gord. fperm, 
or (eed in general.) the {pawn of fith, young fifhess alfo a multi- 
tade, a company, 

Fu'ace [ fowage, F. 

Fus, asa iat a ek ubs, a plamp 

Fu'cateo [facatus, L.) painted, 

Fuca‘rion, a difguifing, 2 cloaking. 

Fuco’se [ fueofw, L.[ a feigned, counterfeited. 

To Fuck [probably of fupthen, Dz. to thruit or knock, 
Fr. T. H. others of foder, Dy. to begets others of /utwe, Pr 


chimney-moncy, hearth-money. 
ung child. 
joured, 
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of eutde, Gr. to plant or perh, of Fuch‘en or borrin G. in 
the fame fignification) aterm uled of a gust; allo jadegiture 
Sarmnint. - 

Fu'cus [in Betery) a fea-plant eld alfo Aisa. The flowers 
grew on the whole extent of its leaves, in form of hitle tufts, 
compos'd of agreat number ef extremely fine filaments, about she 
lengh of aline. The feed is inclofed iu a vitcid uvaiter at che 
extremity of the le ves, ; 

Fucus, a point ‘or the fice to heighten the comp'erion. 

To Fu'pnte [ome derive it of a pada, go d te drown 
ina puddle cf drink, wine, Ee others of che ward pull, Sav. 
full by inferting d, and the Sruts ule the word ft to fenify 
beirg in Figaor or drunk, as do livewile the Lu. and G.J to 
Grirk tillene iz drunks aby to mike one drunk. ~ 

PO DOLE CAPE , tippler, a drunken fellow. 

Fapyrir § 

Vo Tu nett, to make a thew of doing or actings but mak. 
ing -oriddiree, 

Fu'es [orchably offer, F. fire) firing. as wrod, coals or any 
matter fit lor burning tor culinary ur ocher efes. 

Fu evest, a mater of charcoal, fmiicoal, &e. 

Fu'er (Law Term) efcaping by flight Fe frie. 

Fuer en fact (Law Term)is when a man ques aftually run 
anay, F. 

Fuer en Loy [Lew Term] is when a perfon being called 
in the county, he appears not till he is outliw'd. 

Fuca Damenim [i.e the fight of the acoils) the herd St. 
Joins wart, 

Foca vacuifin Ancient Phihfepby) a principle whereby va- 
rious cfieéts were produc'd, arifing trom an averfion (which 
they fuppos'd) in nature to a eveovm But mott of shefe pea 
somena modern philolophers have demontlrated tu arife frou the 
gravity and prefure of the air. 

Fuca'ciousy es: 

Fuca city 

Fuca'.ia, fellivais obferv’d by the ancient Romans on ac- 
count of the expullion of their kings. From which panern the 
Engije feem to have taken their Hoek Tide, and having cleaved 
the lands of their infolent neighbours the Daves, inittuted ihe 
annual (ports of Hock-Tide, confilling of fuch pailimes, as throw- 
ing at cocks. 

Fuca’rion, 2 patting to flight, L. 

Fu'ena [in Myict Bots} lignitiesa particular way or man- 
ner, according to which fome mufick is compoied, of which 
there are feveral forts. P 

Fietrie, an impelihume in the ears, 

A Fo'citive ( fugit. PF. fegition, It. and Sp. Fugitions, 
L.] one who flies out of his countrys adeverter, a runaway, 
a renegade, a wanderer. ; “ 

Fucirive Goods [Lar Term) the proper goods of hit that 
flies upon having commirted a felony: which Leing lawtuily 
fourd after the fight, ocluagexher to the sing ur luid of the 
marour, . 

Fun, an adjeftive cerminition which denotes fu/ar/s, 

Fu'cemmeny [fifeimentas, t..) a prop or undertet. , 

Fuccimess i Mechimick) *s che jaime as point of fufpen. 
fion or tha: point on which a dijra on weétis plays, or is tuf- 

nded. 

To Fuuri's [pulp lan, Sax. fullfolia Se.) to accomplith 
or perform. - 

Fu'tcexcy 2? (of frleentra, L.) fhiningnefs, brightness, 

Fu'taenrness § tulgidity. ; 4 

Fo':cen [ fyicens L.) hhining, glittering. . 

Fu'nerp [fa/svs, L.) oright, fhining. ’ 

Furetpaiy ( felg-detas, L,) brighrnets, thiningress, glory, 

Fuccura‘sien, a lightering, or fathing ot fire in the clouds, 
which tho’ to ug it feems to precede thunder, yet in reality they 
are both together. : 

Fourcinaten (fuliginatus, L.) bzfmened with foot. 

’ 

apd é [ fuliginefas, L.] full of foot. 

Fu'ttmart, a pole-cat, a kind of wild cat. 

Fuia [pull, Sex. vol Dw. vil, G. fuidr, Dan. fullg, G24.) 
filled with. 

Fore sigh [pullich, Sex.) very nigh. 

Foi off (sl pe Sax.) very often. 

Fans, fa.w Faule, G.j as the fold of the moon, &e, ; 
_ To Fone Com [ fabare L, joaler, F voiien Da.) to mill ie 
In order to thicken it. r , 

Fu trac, the morey paid for fulling cloth.- ; 

Fu'tire [jnie, L. pullepe, Sax. forion, F. fallone, Ut. vole 
ter, Dx) one who fulis or thickens cloth, * 

FuLrinscarst, a fort of nitrous earth which feours like 
foaps - aie 

Pu LLers 2rd pr 

Le LLER Tosi 9°" herts Cem ae 

Fu LEERY, a work houreor place where cloth is fulled... ; 

Furbo Ntcat [ fron ws. L | of ox pertaining to a, fuller, 

Fu'tty (pullice, Sax,} to the full. .-. ‘ 


a [ figecitas, L.) aptnefs to fly away. 
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Fo'cness(pyilnepye, Sex.) plenty. 

Fa'eminant [ faltimam, tL.) thundering. 

To Fu'um Nate { fidisare, I. and L. faulminer, F.) to 
thunder, to hit with a thunderbels. ’ 

Fu'eminating Lezioe, a lezion in the Rewree army of Mar- 
cus Auresiut, who were Chrifiian foldiers who in the war a- 
prinit the Surseta, Murcorann!, ec. faved he whole army, 
re.dy to perth wath thidi by their prayers procuring a very 
plertilul fhower, with thunder, lchtening and hil. 

Fuurmina’rion, (F. fudoinazione, It. of fuiaunatio, L.Ja 
thundering. 

Furastixa tion [with Chyrrifs) is the grest and crackling 
noife made by metals or minerals heated ina erucilte, 

Fuaminxarion [in the Remijh Canom Lace) is the fentence 
of a bifLop or crher cecletiatick appointed by the pope, where. 
by it is decreed thit (eme bull tent from the pope hail be execu. 
tec; it is alo the execution or denunciation of a fentence of 
anathema made in publick with due folemnity. 

Fucumai’necus ( Adeiness, 1.) of or belonging tn thunder, 

Fuemi'’seum feévm? the thunderfone, alert of hard flone 

Fuum:ners dep i that is fuppos'd to fail cur of the 
clouds with aclip of thu der, 2. 

Fu'tos [probably q. faijom ) noifom, diltalleiul, nafly, 
loath om, daxcious 

Fucsemiy, dilofiefully, nafily. &e. 

Fu'tsomsess [7. od. fowdjomncss, i, a, fomewhat foul, and 
nerre, 5.x } loathiomnets, natliuets, Ge, 

bu'ivin [ fadeiivs, L.) of a deep, yellow colour, 

Fumacium, imoakdathing, fre-money, or a cuflomary 
Payment tor the hearths, 

Fuma‘poes 2 our pilchards, garbaped, {leed, and driedin 

Foma tuces § the imoaks dra’ and Spon. 5 

Fuma Rla aig Betanjis) tumitory, earth-fmoak, 

Fu mus Yerre t. 

Fu'mateo [ fverstas, L.] fmosked, fumed, 

To Fu'mare [fambler, Dam ) to handle a thing clumfily or 
awkwardly. 

FuMocinxecy, clumiily, awkwardly. 

: To Fu'me [fumare, L. fuser, Fe fumare, It.) to fmoak or 
eam. 

A Fu’me [preb. of faum, Tevet. froth, g. ¢. frothing in the 
mouth by reaicn of paflion, or of sumée, F. fuer, I. tmoak, 
fleam or vapour) a rage. a fret. 

To Fume (prob. of fauim, Text. Froth, g. to foom or froth 
atthe mouth tor anver or rage, or of farmer, F. furnare, It J 
to chafe, to be in a fret. , 
ts Fu'm..ts [with Hunters] the ordure or dung of a hare, hart, 
St. 

Fu'metory, an herb, i 
. Fume viry i imoakinefss the being fmoaky. 

Fu'MtpNess 

Fumirerrous [ rumifer, L.) bringing fmoak. 

Fumieick [fustrfiew, L.) making tmovk, perfuming. 

Fu'micanr { fumizanr, L ) (meaking, fuming. 

Tofeu'micare [ fumreare L_] to perfume a pice, alfo te 
raile a faliv.tion by tne furnes of Moercary. ; 

To rumtcare [with Céymif.} is to make ore m'xt body 
receive the imo-k of another; to impiegnate it with the volae 
tile parts of the burnt body. 

Fumicaiion [ (iff migation, F, fsmigazion Vt of firmi- 
gatio, L.} 4 pertuming with the Imoke of tweet-wood or other 
matter tor quatityirg the air. : 

Fumica tion [with Surgesns} a falivation raifed hy fmoak, 
or fumes of Merrary, 

FuMIGartoy [with CAyri?s] a furmigating or (morking, an 
crofion of ating away of mesals by finoke or vapour, for helping 
fome kind oF dillempers. 

Fumose ; { fumofus, L. fumeux, F. fursejs, Te.) fmoaky. 

Fu’meus : : 

Fumo'siay (fameftes L] fmoakinels, 

Fu'my (of famws, L) fmoity, or full of fume. 

Fun fporr, gome, tomer, Ge, 

To Fu omnes to ‘ooh, cainle, coake, Wheed!e. 

FuNAMBULA‘TION, a walkivg, or dancing on arope, ZL. 

Funcrion [ fundio, L. fendrs, F. fanzione, U. fimciin, Sp. 
of fundtio, L )} the performance or exercife Of any uilice or due 
ty ¢ allo a porticular calling or empleyment | 

Animal FuNctTiON, is that without which we cannot pers 
ceive. willy remember, €¢. toch are fecling, Jecing, imagining, 
Judging, paifisns, voluntary motions Sc. ' 

‘uNCTION [in a Phyiral Senjr} is the fame 2s aftions an 
effective motion produced in any part of an anintal by the pro- 
per aptitude or fitneis of fuch a part for the ules appointed by 
the author of nature. es . 

Natwral PuscvTions, are tho which charge the food, €¥¢. 
fo as to aflimilate it to our own nature; fuch are the vifeers or 
bowels, and the veffels that receive, retain, fecern, G's. the hue 
mours - . ® . ’ 

Vital Fuxctions, are thole neceffiry to life’; and without 

which 
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which it cannot fubGt, as the aétion of the heart, brain, 
hinges tse. 

Fane { feades, L. landora bottom, or of fond, F. fonds, 
Tr} a bank or repofitory of publick money, the capital or flock 
of a company or corporation, 

Funo of the Eye (daatomy) the part pofeMed by the Charsei- 
wes and Retina. 

Fu'npament [of fuadarentem, L. a foundation, fortement 
BF. tendamente, ir) the breech or buttocks, which ard as it were 
the eat and foundation of the body. . 

Faxpame'nrat [fontamentale, It fexdemental, F, and Sp.] 
Pertaining to a foundation principal, chiefs ferving for a baie, 
geil nr tupport of any thing, c®. 

Funpame NTALty, according to fundamental principles. 

Fuspame'nTAL Diagram, the projection of a {phere upon 
a plane, 

Foes raLNess, fundamental quality 3 chiefnefs, prin- 
cipalnets, — 

Fo'nows ateri Anat.) it the body or principal part of the 
womb, in contradiltin¢iion to the Cerpix or neck. 

Fuspus coffee [42at,] is the cavity of the bladder, where- 
in the urine is contained, L. 

Funpus coli [Aj/ronsmy] is the point oprofite to the point of 
culmination ; or the point of the ecliptick, wherein it is inter- 
fected by the meridian, beneath the herizon, L. 

Fusxpus Plante [Botany] that part of a plant, where the 
fla! meets and joins the root, L. 

MUNEBRAL Staves, torches, links, flambeaux, usd at fo- 
ness 

bune’sreous [ funebris, L. funcdre, Fr. and It.) belonging 
tos smeral; doleful, mournful. . 

io venan [funeralis, L. fuuerale, It.) of or pertaining to 
a beh 

Fu'seran ( fumerale, tt. and L, fumerailles, F.) a burial. 

Posrean Oratoa, a fermon or dilcourfe pronounced in 
prave of a perfon deceafed, at the ceremony of his faneral. 

Fu'seaary [fesersrivs, L,] pertaining to funerals. 

Pune’sr [ faneitus, L.) deadly, mortal. 

Funge'sity 

Fu xoousness 

Fu‘naous (fiage/?, I, funzazs, L] fpungy or fall of holes 
like 2 muthroom. 

Fu‘ncous Fis a [pongions excrefcence, called proud fle/b, 
frequently growirg on the lips of wounds, &¥e. 

Fu'xeus, a ficihy tumour or execrefcence, very fpongious, 
foft and pale, ariiing on the membranes, tendons and other ner- 
yous parts in confequence of ulcers, wounds, &c. 

Fu'niene (funicalas, L.) a litle rope; alfa the navel- 
ftring. 

Fe sr'cutar [ fenicalaris, L.] belonging to a rope or ftring. 

Funt'cutar Hyporsefis [in Meebanicks) an hypothelis pro- 
duced by one Francis Linus againt the {pring and weight of the 
air, foas toexplain the rifing and falling of quick-llver in a 
weather-glals or barometer, by means of a funiculus or little 
{tring at the top, ora very fine thin fubltance, which ts conti- 
nually drawing it felFup, or is ftretched out more or Iels, ac~ 
cording to the different temperature of the outward air. 

Funt'cunus, a imall rope, L. 

Fustcunus [with Avateni?s) the navel-ftring of a young 
child, a skinny channel that reaches from the navel of the child 
tothe placenta ithe womb, The ule of which is to convey 
the blood of the mother by che veins to the child, for its nourish- 
ment, (oe. L. 

Funn {a ttrong rank fell; alf touchwood ; alfo a fuffocat. 
ing imoxe, Ee. 

Fu'nsae (7d, tune! of tan or contrat. of iafundibulan, 
L. or of funt/, Port.) a veliel tor pouring “iquor into a bottle. 

Fura cious [ farax, L.) thiewitlh, inclined to fteal. 

Fura‘crousxess (fvraeitas, L.} thicvithnets, &¢. 

Furacity [faracita, It. furweitas, L ) thievih inclination, 
thievifhnels. 

Tu'nnecoe [ ful/bala, P.] a fort of plaited or ruffled trim- 
ming for women’s {carves, petticoats, &'e. 

To Fu'reisn (fourdir, F. forbire, It.] to make arms bright, 
by fcouring, cleaning and polithins. 

Fo’ruisner | foarbigeur, FP. surditcre, Ii.) one who bright- 
ens or gives a lul!re to arms, &'e. 

Furca and Fossa [Old Ree.] g. d. the forked gibbet and 
ditch, an ancient jurifdittion of punifhing felons, the men by 
hanging, and the women by drowning, L. 

Ad Furcam & ficgelium [Old Law) the meanelt fervile te- 
fure or manner of holding land, when the bond{man was at 
tis lord's difpofal, either for life or death, L. 

Fuica'te of @ (with Avatomifs] the upper bone of 

Fu’ncuLa /uperior the flernam, otherwile called juzu- 

Furce'tia fart, Ve 

Furcus’ ( foxrebie, t.) a kind of crofs in a coat of arms, 
forked at each end. 

Fursxpan; See Furding-deals 


fpanginels, 
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Furraga’crous [ furforacers, L, ] branny, mode of bron 
 Poreura‘rios, te talling of {curt from the head, in com- 
bing, &e. L. 

Fu’reures, thove (cales which full from the head, or from 
any other parts of the body, which often happens when the 
ealieusa or lear skin is feparated trom the eztis or real skin, 1. 

Purta [is Mick Boes} figuises with tury and vie- 

Con Furta caces but not fo much im relpect to the loud. 
nes of found, as the quicknels of time and movement, Zeal. 

Fu'rtauno ( furiduadas, L.} full of madnets, or tike a made 
man, raging. 

The Fu'nigs [ feries, P. furie, It. furies, Sp. furie, L.Jin- 
fernal Deities, fuppofed to exter and pofiels mens to torment 
and puailh thems they are sepreiented with eyes cafluned their 
heads twifled round with fnakes, holding whips and burning 
torches in their hands; According to the poets they are the 
dave hrers of Mex (Night) and Aeverom one of the rivers of Hedi 
Their names are Aledo, Megara, and Tiipbsxe, who live in 
Pixto's dominions, and are hits rods to feourge guilty and fintal 
fouls. Some interpret them to be the prickings aad gripings of 
guilty coniciences, Exripides calls them the 3 evils of the mind, 
Anger, Avarice, and Coneupifcence. And thence, 

AlcRo has her name from “Aaga7&, Gr. never ceafing from 
the titillation or plealures, of which the is the avenger. 

Megara (of msyeipa, Gro 1 hate or cavy) being the punither 
of theenvious, &¢, 

Tiji prone has her name of tists revenge. and gte3o, Gr. mare 
ders becaute the avenges this wickednels thas is committed by 
angyy perfons. 

‘They are termed the daughters of night, ap account of the 
ignorance of mortals, who prefer fhort plealures tho’ with 
the hazard of eternal pains. 

Furious [ farienx, F. furiofe, lt. and Sp. of farizjus, LL] 
fierce, mad, raging. 

Fu'gtousty, madly, fiercely. 

Furto'siry 2 [ furivjitas, L.] furious mood or quality. 

Fu'rtouswess 

To Furt [ferler, F.) to wrap up and bind a fhip’s-fuil chofe 
to the yard. 

Fu'ruen [ferée, FP.) tied up ag fils. F 

Fu'ating Lines [in a Shin} Amilllines made feito the top. 
a top-gallant fails, and miffmeyard arms, to furl up chote 
fails. 

Fu’atona [puplang, Sex.) an aere tn length, or Sth part 
of a mile. 

Fu'xtoucn ([brelorf, L.G fuerlef, Sz.) a leave granted to 
a foldier to be aifent a while from his company. 

Furmery [ framentum. L. fromentie, F.) a fort of pottace 
made of hulled wheat. ing 

Fu'esace [ firnax, L. fourneau, Pe formace, Tt] a kiln or 
fire: place tor melting, brewing, diitilling, &F¢. 

Moeveuble Furnace, one ufed by CAymi?s, in Gispe like a 
Teverberatory furnace. 

Wind Fuanace. a furnace fo built as to draw the air ftrong- 
Ty 3 to make the fre burn vehemently, to fufe oe melt the matter 
in the veilels called coppels or crucibles. 

Fu'rwace ( fevrmage, F.) a fee paid by tenants of a lord of 
amanour, for baking bread in his oven. ; 

To Furnisn [ fourmir, Fe formire, It. fornte, Sp] to find 
provide or fupply : aifo to give or afford, > 

Fu'aniture [ fearmiture, BF, ferminents, Ut.) the utenfls ren 
quifite for an houte or any other thing, 

Fu'antvore [in Diadding] lines drawn on dials for orna- 
ment, as the parallels of decination, length of the day, azi- 
muth, alinacantars, &¢, 

Fu'ro, the fitchet or Atchow, 

Funoxe’ (prob. of fer, fire, and rewlir, F. to roll] a little 
blaze of fre, which fometimes appears by night on the tops of 
foldiers lances, or an the fail yards of a Ship at tea, which whirls 
and leaps ina moment from place to place. It is at fea fome- 
times the fore-runner of aitorm, If there were 2 of thefe, the 
ancients called them Cajor and Potiwx, and they were accounte 
ed to forcbode Gfety s but fone, Heleva, and was thought te 
forchode fhipwreck. 

Furor, fury, madnefs, rape, L. 

Furor aterinus (with Physicians) i, ¢. the fury of the womb, 
a [pecies of madnels peculiar to women, exciting them to a ve- 
hement defire of venery, and rendering them infatizte there. 
with, Z. 

Furr [ fourrure, F.] the skin of fome forts ot wild beafls 
drefled with the hair on, worn both for warmth and ornament 3 
alio afort of hoarinefs, upona chamber-por, &y¢, alfo upon the 
tongue ina fever. 

To Furr [ fiarrer, F. foderare, Wt} to adorn or line a gar- 
ment with furrs ¢ allo to grow hoary or foul as the tongue; 
or as an urine-veffel, Ge. 

Furr [in Heraldr?) is the reprefentation of the skins of cer- 
tain wild beaits, feen in the doubling of Mantlings in coat ar- 
mour, and is fometimes uied im the bearing, ‘ 

4& , Fu'rrter 


‘ 
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Fu'erter [ fourreur, F. furrié!, Sp.) one who deals in furrs 

Fu'xaine [with Arcdztelts] is the making good the rafters 
fect in the cornice, or it is, when rafters are cut with a knee, 
thele furrings are pieces that go ftrait along with the rafter from 
the top of the knee to the cornice. 

Fu’reine @ Seip, alaying on double planks on the fides of 
a fhip, after the is built, called Plant upon Plank; cr more 
properly the ripping off the planks, and putting new timbers on 
the former timbers, and alfo other planks upon them, to make 
a fhip bear the better fil, 

Fu’r row [fuph, Sax.] a trench caft up by a plough, fr. 

Fu'atnex [ponpon, Sax.) beyond, v. Farther. 

To Furtusa [{ vorderen, Da, befordern, L. G.] to for- 
ward, to promote 3 allo to affitt. 

Fu'rTHuERANCE, a promotion and help, &e. 

Fu'rtuermone [ fonpop-mape, Sex, ] and befides what 
has been faid, We. . 

Furtuer Most [puppon mye, Sax.) the molt diftant. 

Fu'rrusst (fuppeypt, Sax.) the moit diltant. : 

Fu'ative [furtious, L. furtsf, Pr. furtive, Iu] Molen, pri- 
vate, by ftealth. 

Fuative cy, clandeftinely. 

Furu'ncutus [with Surgeons) a fwelling as big as a piges 
on'segg, puffed up and paintul, efpecially when it begins to ri- 

n and putrifie. 

Fu'ry Lfuror, L. furie, F. furia, It. and Sp.]} rage, madnefs, 
frenzy. 

F “a was reprefented by the ancients, in Painting and Sculp- 
ture by a man fhewing madnefs in his very looks. blindlolded, 
sted tnadnefs is the blindnels of the mind, in a fhort garment, 
to fhew that madnefs has no regard either to decency or good 
manners. Ina poitute, as if going to throw a whole bundle of 
gil forts of arms, to thew that fury is ever arm‘d for revenge, 

Furz (pypp, Sax.) a prickly fort of plant, uted for fewel. 

Fusaro ve [with Architedts) a moulding or ornament pla- 
ced immediately under the echinum in the Darick, Jowick, and 
Compofite capitals. ; 

roca ag a darkening or clouding, By 

Fu,st isa pipe of wood filled with meal-powder, falt- 

Fusee’ 3 petre and fulphur, having fome threads of quick- 
match fixed in the top of it- When it is ulec, it is driven into 
the bomb, being cut toa length proportional to the diltance, the 
bomb is to be thrown, that it may be fpent, and the bomb 

reak when it falls. 

b Fuse’e ( fyil, F.) 2 kind of light musket. ; 
Fusce [of 2 Watch) chat part about which the chain or 
ing is wound. 

Mee care 2 (of fuibilité, F. of fuflis, 1.) aptnel or 
Fu's ipLeness readinels co Row or melt, that quality in 

metals or minerals that difpofes them for fulion. 


hh ie ( fuilis, L ] that may be melted, F. 
_ Fu’sit 2 [in Coat Armour) isa fpindle, and differs 
bet from the lozenge, in that it is longer, and 
the lower part is more acute and fharp than the cther, 
i. ¢. the collateral or middle parts + fee the figure. 
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Fu'situts? [in Heraldry ] fignifies a field or 
Fusite’ $ an ordinary intirely covered over 
with Fujils. See the Figure, 





Fu’ston (F. fajone, It. of fufie, L.] a founding or melting, 
or running metals into fluids. 

Fuss, a dilturbance, noife, hurry, as To make a Fu/s, 

Fust (F. f/f, key (with Architects) the fhaft of a column, 
from the aftragal to t e capital, or that part comprehended be- 
tween the bale and capital, called alia the naked, 

Fu'sTicaTen [ fuftigatys, L.] beaten with a cudgel. 

Fo'stran [ot futaine, F. firjlan, Sp. aplace in Egypt, where 
jt was made, Or, as Menagivs fays, of faxjlanum jn corrupt La- 
tin ‘Nriters, and fuppotes it to Se derived of Fufis, on account 
of the tree on Which cotton grows] a fort of nappy cotton-cloth, 

Fu'sricr, a fort of wood brought from the #eftlndies, uled 
in dying cloth. 

Fu'sTl-Lucs, 

nk. . 
as Fu'steness, ranknels in finell, muttinefs. 

Fo'sty, rark in fell, ftinking, mufty. 

Fu'sere ( fufora, L ] a flowing or meting of metals, 

Fu’ttte [furilis, L.] babbling. foolifh, filly. . 

FortLeness? (futilizar, Le futslité, F.) blabbing, fillinefs, 

FurlLity $ ightnels, vanity. 

Fu'rure ( feturws, L. futur, F, futuro, It. 

hercalter. 
cOPururt’ TION, the aét of generation, L. ; = 
Suruaitiox [with Philofepbers) a future being or exifting. 


a dirty drab, a fluttifh woman, that fimells 


and Sp.) that is to 
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Furuartty, the time to come. 

Furrocks [ina Ship] the compafling timbers, which make 
the breadth of it, and are fearfed upon the ground timbers. 

Fury [ futilis, L) foolith, filly. 

Fory [ fitée, F.] crafty, cunning. 

Fuzee [in Horjes] two dangerous {plents, joining abové and 
downwards. 

To Fuzz, to ravel or run our. 

Fy 2? (4, Fr. fop, Dz. pfup, G.] an interjoftion of ab. 

Fre § horrence. . 

Fyrvrronca [ryptenung, Sex.) afiult in nut going up- 
on a warlike expedition atter a fummuns, 


G. 


g Roman: Gg, Italick; Gg, English; arethe 7th Let~ 
ters of the Alphabet ; T ¥, Ganma, Greek, and J Cisel, 
Heoress, are the 3d Letters of their Alphabets. 

G, in Latin Numbers, fignitied goo. 

G, with a dath at top, fignitied 40000, 

The letter G in English has a double found, a hard, as Gol’, 
George, Gore, &c. avd a hard and foft fuund in Gorgeous, as it 
it were written Gorjeows, 

Foreigners reckon it a deficiency in our alphabet, that the 
name of G, only expreifes one of thefe founds or pow'rs, ant 
that in the borrow'd inftead of the original found, and that in the 
foft found it is confounded with ¥ confonant. 

We have follow'd the Frencd in making our g, foft or hard, ac- 
cording to the vowels it preceeds, but we have alter'd the power, 
and given our (oft ga middle found between it’s original hord, 
and the modern French found,exaéily agreeing with the Lrasian, 

It is likewife reckon'd a fault in our pronunciation, that our 

mmarians give no certain rules to determine when ¢, mult be 
oft, and when hard before ¢, 7, and y; but an obtervation of 
the derivation of words, would ina great meafure remove this 
difficulty. 
ae is not heard in Phiegm, Sign, Campaign, Reign, Defige, 

cign. 

Gé founds like fin Laugh, Cough; nor is it founded in righ, 
might, caught, bought, fought, thought, &c. 

GaBa RAGH, wrappers in which Iri/h goods are wrapped, 

Gaspa’Ra [of §DQ Hed. Spr. and Arad. aman} a nome by 
which the Egyptians called the dead bodies, which they kept by 
them inftead of burying them. 

Ga'pagrtes, mockeries, gibes. 

Ga'sserpine [galverdine, F ) a thepherds coarfe frock or 
coat. . 

To Ga'sste (prob. of gabbelen, to chirp as birds do, or 
of javioler or babler, F.to prate) to talk fall, to prate or prattle, 
oes: Lease Be pike, le gael 

ABEL elle, F. gabella, Te. xapel or xapol, Sax. which 
fome derive Cs 23) \ eal s MIP, a Receipt, fet.) 
an excife in Fraace'upon falt, which writers fay, railes the king 
as much money as all the mines of Céili, Profi, and all the reit 
of America yields to the king of Spain. The whole commerce 
of falt for the inland confumption lying wholly in the king's 
hands, who fells and diltributes all of it to his farmers and ofli- 
cers appointed for that purpole. In our Aaciewt Records, &c. it 
istaken to fignjfy a rent, cullom, duty or fervice done to the 
king or to fome other lord. 

apiona’po, a bulwark made with gabions. 

Ga'stons (F. gabsioni, It. gabionos, Sp.) are 
baskets of five or fix foot high, and four or five 
broad, equally wide at sop and bottom ; they 
are made of pieces of willow of about fix [not 
long, ftuck in the ground in a circle, which 
they work round with fmall branches, leaves 
and all, and afterwards fll them with earth, to 
make a cover or parapet betwixt them and the 
enemy they are fometimes uled in making bat- 
teries. : 

Ga'sie End of a Houfe, is the upright and triangular end, 
from the cornice or eaves to the top of the houle. 

Ga'arocks [with Sport/men] tale {purs for fighting cocks. 

Gap, a mealure of nine or ten feet, a geometrical perch. 

Gap of Stee/ (xan, Sax.]afmali Barto be heated in the 
fire in order to quench in liquor. 

To Gap [prob. of gaen, Dy. or zangzan, Sax. to go] to 
ramble, rove. range or ftraggle about. 

Ga'ppine (prob. of gaen, Du. to go, or ganzging, Scotch] 
rambling, roving, ranging, ftraggling about. 

Gap Fy [prob. as tho’ goad-fly, becaufe it pric's like a 
goad; or of gadding, becaufe it makes cattle to go altray] an in- 
fet, call'd alfo the gad-bee. 

Garr, an iron hook to pull great fifhes into a fhip; alfoa 
falfe {pur for a fighting cock. . 





Gavrse, 
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Ga'rrer, [of zoo, good, and yathen, a father, Sux.Ja 
country appellation tor a man, 

Ga'yrce, a part of a crols 

Ga'rroup-Grit, the payment of cuflom or tribute. 

Garro.p- Land, land that pays a certain cullom or tribute, 
called gaffald- gil. 

Gag, an initrument to put in the mouth to keep it from 
clofing, and conlequently to hinder a perfon from {peaking. 

To Gac, to apply fuch an initrument. 

Gaca'tes [lo called of Gugas a city of of Lyfa in Aiia,where 
it was in plenty] a fort of tlone, which, when rubbed, imeils 
like brimitone, and that will take fire immediately. 

Gace (gange or jawge, F ) a rod to mealure casks with. 

Gace, a pledge or surety, B 

Mort Gace, is that which is left in the hands,”of the pro- 
prictor, fo thot he reaps the fruits of its in oppolition to of 
gage, where the fruits or revenues are reaped by the creditor, 
and reckoned as part of the debt paid. 

Gace of a Ship is fo many feet of water as the draws. 

To Gace [/exger, Fy to meafure with a Gage, to find 

To Giese out how much any liquid Veilel contains. 

To Gace Deiiverance (Law Term) to give Security that a 
Thing fhall be delivered; the same as to Wage Deliverance. 

Weather Gace, when one Ship is to the Wind, or is to 
the Weather of another, fhe is faid to have the Weather Gage. 

A Gace [with Formers} is an Inflrument made to ftrike a 
Line truly parallel to the ttrait Side of any Board, &c. 

Ga‘cer [ jaygewr, F ) a Meafurer of Casks or Veilels. 

Ga‘ccep [prob. of zeag!, Sax. the Cheek-bone} having an 
Inftrument or Piece of Wood put into the mouth to keep it 
from fhutting. 

Ga’cctina, the Noife made by a Goole. 

Gatantres [of Gatan, Bihop of Alexandria.} a Se&, who 
deny'd that Jesus Cori, after the hypollatical Union, was fub- 
ject to any of the Infirmities of human Nature. 

—Gaveness? [gaieté, F. gajecza, It ) chearfulnels of Tem- 
Gal'rty per; alfo gallantry or finenels in Apparel. 
Garecarn, brisk, merry, blithe, jolly, pleafant, light-heart- 

ed, chearful, & 

Gain [ Gain, F guadagno, It. ganancea, Sp. ganbo, Port.) 
oe Lucre a Perfon reaps from his Trade, Employment, In- 

ulfry, 

To Gats [gagner, F. guadaguare, It. ganar Sp. ganbar Port. 
Synan Sax. gcwinnen G.] to get, to win, to obtain, to carry 
&@ point. 

Gain [with Arebiteds] the bevelling Shoulder of a joiit or 
other ‘Timber, alfo the lapping of the end of a joitt &c. upon a 
trimmer or girder, and then the thicknels of the fhoulder is cut 
into the trimmer; allo bevelling upwards, that it may jutt re- 
ceive the gaia, 

Ga'inace [gaigrage, F,] all Plough Tackle and Inftruments 
for Husbardry-work, carried on by the baier fort of Sokemen 
and Villains, 

Gatwace [in Law) Land held of the meaner Sort or Vil- 
lains; alfo the Profit arifing from the Cultivation of fuch Lands. 

» Gatnery? [O/4 Ree ] Tillage or Husbandry; allio the 

Gat'xure§ Profits ariling thence, or of the beails uted in 
that Employ. 

Gatneut [of gain, F. and full Sex,] profitable, advanta- 
gcous. 

Gainrutty, profitably, advantageoufly, 

Gat weutness, prohtablenels, advantageoufnels. 

Gat'sxy, cleverly, handily, dexteroufly. 

Gat'nwess, handinels, dexterity 

To Gainxsay’ [xean peegan, Sax. geenfaga, Sw.) to {peak 
againit, to deny or contradict. 

Gain-sta'nptne [of xean-peanoan, Sax.) refilting, oppo- 
fing: relittance, oppoution. 

pr | cg of gangan Sax, to go) a particular motion 
Of the body or air in waiking. 

Gat'tre [xeetpcop, Sax.jthe Dog Berry-Tree. 

Gatacri T&s [yaaaxzizns Gr.) a precious Stone fo called, 


becaule it is as white as Mik; allio a fort of Earth called M/k © 


rie, 

Gata‘cropote [ galaéfopota, L, of yadranrorirns, Gr.J 
a Mik Drinker. 

Gatacro'puaaist [galafophagus, 
Gr.) a Milk-cater, a Mill.-top. 

Gatacro'puonus [yearn Topep S, Gr.) carrying or con- 
veying Milk. 

Gacacto’puort Duftus [In Anatomy) certain Veffels which 
ferve to convey the Milk and Humour, call'd Chyle, from the 
Guts to the Glandules or Kernels of the Breatt. 

© Gata'ctorie’rice Faculty [of y2aaxtos of para Milk, 
and -rate,Gr. to fll] an aptitude to fequeiter Milk in the Brealls. 

Gata‘crosts [yaatatoses, Gr} the changing into Milk, 
or the production of Milk in the Breatts, . 

Ga‘ LaNcat, an Indien aromatick Plant. 

Garaxti'ss [in Costery] a particular way of drefling a 


Pigs: & 


L. of yaraxtopayO, 
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Gatate'a [rhe Sez Nyt] was by the Antients painted as 
a beautiful young Virgin, with her Hair eareleily falling abour 
her Shoulders like Silver Threads, anda fair Pearl hanging at 
each Ear, holding in her Hand, and viewing a Spunge made 
of Sea Froth. 

GaLa’xy (psaerias,Gr.] that long, white, laminous Traét 
which fcems to encompais the Heavens like a Swathe or Gir- 
dle, and which is perceivable in a clear Night, cipecially when 
the moon does not appear. 

GALBANE TUM idee Physicians) a medicinal Compofition 
made ot Galsanum, 

Gatcua'sumM, a gum iffuing from the Incifion in the Root 
of a terulaceous Plant, called ferw/a Guliarifira, L. growing 
in Arabia, &c. 

Gate (prob, of atnel, Brit.] a Blatt or Stream of wind. 

Loem Gare [Sea Péraje) is when the Wind blows gently, fo 
thar the Ship may bear her Top jails a Trip. 

FUP Ore e Sea Pérait] is wled of the Wind when it 

Stroy Ga is very high. 

To Gare away (Sea Para/e)is faid of a Ship that fils fatter 
than another, finding more Wind than the other in fair Weae 
ther, when there is but lithe Wind. 

Ga'Lea, an Helmet, Z. 

Gatea [with Botamy?s) the upper Part of a Flower, L. 

Gavea [with Péyicians}] a Pain in the Head; to called 
becaule it takes in the whole Head like an Helmet. 

Gatea [with Anatomifs)] a ‘Term uled of the Head of an 
Tofant that is newly Born, when it is covered with Part of 
the Membrane or Skin called Aenecs, 

Gateancones (of yaatm weafle and dyxer, Gr. an 
elbow) juch perfons, who have fhort arms. 

Gate‘as. (valeaje, F. galeazze, It. galeica, Sp.ja heavy, 
low built Veilel, with both Sails and Oars; it carries three 
Malts; but they cannot be lowered as in a Galley. viz. a 
Mais-Myjl, Fore-Maj? and Mifea Muj?, It has 32 Seats for 
Rowers, and 6 or 7 Slaves tocach, They carry 3 ‘Tire of 
Guns at the Head; the lowermolt has 2 Pieces of 36 Pounders 
each; the fecond z Pieces of 18 Pounders each. At the 
Stern there are 2 Tire of Guns, each of 2 Pieces, and each Piece 
18 Pounders. 

Gaeta Te Flowers, the fame as Galestus, 

Gacea'tep (galeatus, L.) wearing an Helmet, 

Gavea'tus, a, wm [in Botan. Writ.) hooded; whofe upper 
Part relembles a kind of Helmet or Hood, as in the Flower 
of Sages &e. 

GaLeGa ys Botan ] Goat's nue, L. 

Gace na (ol yaasiv, ur. to thine} a sort of Oar in Mines 
that afiords both Silver and Lead. 

Gace'sicat? of or pertaining to Galen the Phyfician, as 

Gatenicn § Gulenick Physick, that which is founded up- 
on the Practice of Galen, 

Ga‘Lenist, ohe who praétifes Phyfick according to the 
Principles of Galen. 

Ga'ceons 2 [galions, F. galeoni, \t. galesnos, Sp.) thole 

Ga titons§ Spaab Ships that are fent to Mera Crux in 
New Spain, aud it they are employ'd to any other Part, they 
are not called by that Name. 

Gave‘orsis [with Botan.] Water Ectony, or flinking dead 
Nettle, L. of Gr, 

Gareri’cutate Flowers [Botany] the fame as Cyeullate. 

Gaceri‘cutaren [galericudatur, L.) having Brims like, or 
refembling an Hat. 

Gati'um 2 [with Botanifs)the Herb Cheefe-Rennet, or 

Gatitum § our Lady's Bed-tlraw, LZ. 

Gaut [galiz, Du. andG. galore, Dan. gall, Tevt and Se. 
pulls Sax. the Bile] one of the Humours of the Body, a yel+ 
jow bitter Juice, fecreted from the Blood ia the Glands of the 
Liver; alfoa Fret or Sore. 

Gaut Bladder, a membranous Receptacle, in Figure refem- 
bling a Pear, fituate at the lower Margin of the Liver, in from 
the Humour call'd Gel! is contain’d, 

To Gate ([geallan, Sex, galer, F.] to fret or rub off and 
Skin; allo to teaze or vex. 

Tourha Garu'p horfe and hell wiare. 

That is, accufe a perfon of what his confcience convinces 
him he is guilty, and he will be fure to fhew by tome means 
or other that he is touch'd to the quick. Itis generally us‘d 
tauntingly to thofe who take every thing that is {aid as if delign- 
edly levell'd at them, when perhaps the perfon who 1s fpcak- 
ing has nothing lefs in view. 

* Gauwt Nut. a fort of round Nut or Fruit, that grows on an 
Oak, ufed in making of Ink. 

Ga'ta, the Gall Nut or Oak-Apple, Z. 

Garta Mijcbata [ with Apothecaries } a certain fragrant 
Confection, L. Cel P csi 

Gattant (galant, F. galante, Ie. and civil, polite 
accomplifh’d; alio fne, {pruce; alfo cnseous ave. rate 

A Gatuant [galant, F. galante, Vt. galin, Sp.] a Lovert 

a Beau, 
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@ Beau, a Spark; efpecially one who keeps Company with a 
taarricd Woman. 

A Gatcraut Man, one fomewhat gayer, brighter, and more 
agreeable than Men in common are. 

To Gatba’st (ga/antijer, F.) to court, to aét the 

To Gaiaeving Gallant; to lead or conduct a Lady 
with an air of Gallantry. 

To Gattanr a Jfonman, to court her in the way ofa 
Gallanr, 

Ga'LLa ie 

Ga‘ LLAnTRy 
very. 

Ga'twe'ass [ gedl-a/7, F Ja great double Galley. 

Ga‘ureymatrans, a fort ot Coin brought into Eng/and by 
the Gevecfe Merchants, 

Ga'tueny [eallerie, F. galleria, Ite galeria, Sp.) a fort of 
Balcony that furrounds a Building. 

a LERY, a Patlage leading to feveral Apartments im a great 
oufe, 

Gartery ofa Mire, a narrow Paffage under Ground, lead- 
ing to the Mine that is earried on under any Work thar is de- 
figned tu be blown up. . 

Gauueny for paiieg a Moat, isa covered Walk made of 

rong Beams, and cover'd overhead with Plinks, and loaded 
with Earths ‘twas formerly uled for carrying the Mine to the 
Foot of the Raripart: jometimnes the Gallery is covered ovet 
with Ruy Fide, ro acfend it from the artificial Fires of the 
Befieged. The Gallery ought to be 
f very ftrong, of double Planks on thar 
Ro ide towards the Fiawé, to make it 
Muiquet - Proof. It is made in the 
Camp, and brought along the Trenches 
in Pieces, to be join'd together in the 
Posy it ought to be eight Foot hich, 
and ten or twelve wide; the Beams 
ought to be half'a Foot thick, and two 
or three Foot afunders the Planks or 
Bosrds nailed on each fide, and filled 
with Barth or Pianas in the middle s the covering to rife with 
a Ridge, that what is a 5 tid - —- with a 
ig burn it, may roll off, 3 & Pigure- 
arr hha fin a Shi] isa kind of Balcony made upon the 
Stern without Board, in which there isa Paffage out of the 
Captain's Cabin, arabe the freak Cabin. 
y [wih Arcistecss 
Piss tae “ hod, aoa ‘which is vfualiy on the Wings 
of the Buiiding, or it is a long sarcow room on the fides or 
fronts of houfes terving to Walk ins alfo a hitle Ifle or Walk, 
{erving, as a common Paffsge to sev eral Ruoms placed ina Line 


or Row. ; 
Ga'trey (galere, F. _ 
j has both Sails an a3 
sar hes ie iow built Veflel, that has bath S:ils and Oars, 


ommonly ies two Malls, ei. a Main-Muit and a Fore- 
eae be frock or lowered at Pleawure, They are 
generally about 130 Foot long, and 18 Foot broad in the mid- 
PE ais GaLLey : the sgl galley of {tate commanded 
t in general of the gaieys. 
Morea Gates the prt: galley of France Sc. command- 
ievienant. 
sat cpt Merchants of Genoa, which antiently arrived 
in England in Galleys, landing their Goods ata Key near the 
Cuftom-Howfe; thence called Gatley-Kry. : pra 
Gautier [with Printers} a wouden Frame into which the 
Compnlitor empties his Compoling Stick as often as it is filled, 
Gavury Slave, a Perlon condemned to Row in the Galleys. 
Gatvex-Worm, an er infect, whofe Legs on cach fide 
Y ars of a Galley. ; an 3 
sor ear to the Gatters [in France) Penalty impoied 
on Criminals and Delinquents, whereby they are adjudg'd to 
ferve the King or State as Slaves on board the Galleys; either 
for their Lite ‘Time, or fora linwited Time. 
Gauttus. See Galliembick. 
Gurutamatcn Verses, Verles fo named of the Galli or 
Privits of the Goldels Cybele,and Fambus, a Verle coniilting 
of an Aaapesias and Tr:brackas. ; i 
Gat avn [gaillard, F. gagliards, It.) gay, brisk, merry, 
canis mirth, jocundnefs, gaiety. ; 
Gattiarn, a fort of Dance, coniitting of very different 
Motions and Actions, foraetimes gliding {moothly, fomecimes 
“eqgpering, and fometimes acrols 
bas LLIA apa [in Mosict Books) the name of the tune that 
belongs to the Dance call'd Galliard, and is commonly in trip- 
Je time, of a brisk lively humour, fomething like a jigg, Jtal, 
P GGA Lbican [Gallicane, FP. Gallicana, As. Gullicanus, L.] of 
or Pettining to #ranee or the Freneb nation. 


Geatlicesraum [wih Bitar.) Sage of Rome, Ly 


[galunterie, F. golanteria, It. and Sp Ja- 
murous Intrigue; gentecinefs; Valour, Bra- 





It. and Sp. galée, Port.) a 


2 covered Plece in a Houfe,’ 
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“ JaLLtcuarsta [with Botae.) the herb yellow or white 
attle. 

Gacii'ctsm, (Gallicifne, F. Gallicifora, It.)a French idiom, 
or {peaking after the minner of the Frencd. 

Gatrica’sxtes [ot Calize-galle-vajeonice, L. i. #. Stock- 
ings of the Gadeujcomes, or the French Fajcones, a people of 
Gafeoia in Trance, who uled them]a fort of wide Breeches. 

Gatuima'rias, a Gark perplexed difcourie, where feveral 
things are huddled together, fo as to make am conceivable 
jargon, 

Gatuima’werey [gallimafreé, F ] an hotch-pot of feveral 
forts of meat drefed together. 

Ga’Liton,2 a fort of thip or lirge galley, having four 

Ga'LLeon,§ decks, and only ufing hills; in which the 
Spasrards in war time, convey their bullion and plate from 
the He? Indies. 

Ga'hvior [ralicte, F. galeotta, It. galeta, 
or galley, fit tor the chale, 

Gatutor, is alittle galley or a fort of brigantine, built ve- 
ry flight and fit for chale. Ir carries but ote mati, and two 
or three patcererces: it can both fail and row, and has fixteen 
or twenty feats tor the rowers, with one man to each oar. All 
the teamen on board it are alfo foldiers, and each has a mus- 
ket lying by him resdy wheo he quits his oar. 

GatLocta’sses, wild Arye foldiers, that fight on horfe-back. 

Ga’Lson, a meafure containing four quarts. 

_ Ga'eton [Hine-Mea/ure) contains eight pints or 231 folid 
inches; Minebeter-AMewjure contains 272 + folid toches. 

GaLwon (Core Merure] contains 272 4 folid inches, 

Gatuoo’s (Galea, BF. and Sp. g. Gallica firnbria, a French 
Lace} akind of narrow ribbon or tape of filk, &e. 

To Ganrop [Galoper, F. galoppare, Is. galopear, Sp.J] to 


Sp Ja Small thip 


Tide fat, or with the iwifteft pace of a horfe. 


A Ga'tvor (Galop, F. galorpa, It. galipe, Sp.) the fwilt- 
ef pace of a horfe. 
Gato'sites [Galscbes, F, galsebas, Sp.J leather-cafes, a fort 
of clogs to be worn over foes. 
Gatitows Popp xiulz.. or geslz, Sax. Gallee. Den. 
galge, Du. and ox. galgen, G.Ja Fos of wood upon which 
maictattors are hanged: alfo a part of a Printing-prets. dt has 
no fingular. 
Ga.vowses, contrivances made of cloth, and hooks and 
eyes, Worn over the fhoulders by men to keep their breeches wu 
Ga'ttoway (prob. of Gaslopade, F. a tmall gallop ) an ealy 
gentle pad-nag. 
Ga'LLow-Gra/t, an herb. 
Ga‘ LLow-Ciappers liga, a gallows, and c i; 
Thieves. vers Lang . : paren Rees 
a tus, a fort of hard fruit like a nut, which grows on the 
all-tree. 
. Ga'tnes [in the Seote® law] any kind of fatisfadtion for 
murder or manflaughter. 
Gatee'ba, a thick vifcous juice extraéled from the 


ift] 
parts of animals by boiling to a jelly. ia 


ce the firft or gravelt note in the modern {cale of 
Cinuat mulick. 


Gamba‘cts [gemacbes, F.] gambadoes, fplatterdathes. 

Gamna'poes [of Ganda, Ital.) a fort of leather-cafes for 
the legs, aflixed to a horfe-faddle, to preferve the legs from 
dirt in riding. 

Gamaezo'n, a kind of coat or doublet of canvas, ancient! 
worn by military men under their cuirals, to make it fit ea ly 
and hinder it from harting the body. é 

GaMBALoox, a fort of ricding-gown worn in the eaftern parts. 

Gamue’nia,? [Ord frit.) a lort of military boot or de> 

Gameta, tence for the legs. 

Gamapol'pea, enamboze. 

Ga'Mue [in Hersidry] aleg, for jambs, F. 

‘To Ga'mson [gambiter, F. gambettare, It.) to thew tricks 
by tumbling, and tuch like exereifes, wantonly, 

Ga'mnors [gamdaces, F. gambetti,: It.) games or tumbling 
tricks plaid with the legs; certain {ports uied about Chriffmas 
time. : 
To Game (zamenian, gamean or xamian Sax, Cafaubon de. 
rives it of yausiy Gr. to join in matrimony, all games and 
contentions ocing by pairs, or matches ] to play, fport, &e, allo 
to play upon, er deride a perfon. 

A Game [gaming and gamene, Sax.) a play, fport, or di. 
vertiement. 

‘Better plap at (mail Game than (and our. 

L, Auloedius fit, gud citharoedus efe aon pojit. G. wer kein 
harfienithiager werden Ban, Der bleibe etn pfcifer. (He that 
can't play upon the harp, let him play upon the pipe. Thas 
is, let every man dowhat he can, tho’ it be never fo litte, 
rather than do nothing. 

. Gams, all forts of bealts for hunting, and fowl for fhootings 

Ga‘mesos [of gamian and pom, Sax.) jullof play, wanton, 
&olickfome, Sr. : 

GCame'tin 
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Gamesomety, wantonly, frolickfomely. 

Game'Lia (Pause of Pau, Gr. mirrisge) feltivals cele- 
brated to Fame, as the protectreis of marriage, in the month Ga- 
melon or “January. 

Ga’me.omness (of or xamian, pom and nepre, Sux.] wan- 
tonnels, frolickfomnes, We 

Ga'mesrea [xameyene, Sax.) one that plays at games, 

Gamine [in Seulpsure and Painting} is repreented by a 
man fitting at a gaming table, and {weeping money into a beg 
full of holes, through which it immediately falls out again By 
her fide an anchor, and with her right foot endeavouring to flop 
the wheel of fortune, 

Ga'mumer [of zor good, and mopen or mothen, Sax, a mo- 
ther,or of grand and meré,F.Ja country appellation tor a woman. 

Ga'naon [of jamon, F. a leg] athigh, a ham, asa gom- 
mon of bacon. : ; 

Ga’MMon Esence [in Cookery} a dith made of thin flices of 

mmon of bacon, drefs'd with a ragods 

Ga’smort, gamefomnels, banter. 

Ga‘mMon, a fort of incifion-knife. 

Gammur (came, PF.) the frit note in the ordinary fcale, of 
mulick, and the fcale itfelf. 

Gampneta [of yeulas, Gr. crooked] rhe jawrs 

Gaxcu, a fort of punithment with the Turks, of throwing a 
malefaétor from a high place, fo asto be, catched on the hooks 
or {pikes, and to hang on them. 

fo Gancu to execute after the foregoing manner. 

To Gaunc ae 

Ga'Noea [xannna, Sax.) a male goofe. _ 

Jo goa Ganverine [ot Zintpa, Sax.) to goa whoring in 
¢he month that the wife hes-in. 

Ga weeisn, a fortof fith. 

Ganoer Goffei, an herb. 

Ga'net [canet. F.] a wild duck. 

Gane (ginge, Sex. a walk] a company of perfons of the 
fame function, or that go together, as a fhip’s gang, a preis gang, 

gang of porters &e. 

To Gane (x05 3", 

Ganc-Fiower [ot 41ngy, Sux. 
flourishes in Garg. rea, 

Gano-Week [yang n pene, Sax.] 4. ¢. walking-week 5 rogy- 
tion-week, when procedlions are mace to luitrate the bounds of 
parithes, (e. a ; 

Ganes [with Seamer} are the feveral companies belonging to 
afhip, and emp!oved in exe “wing their feveral watches, works, 
fe. as the Bout Swain's-Gaag, Xe : 

Ga'xcamon [yayp aus. Gr. a fifhing net] the omentum 
or caul, fo calicd Hum its various intertexture of veins and arte- 
ries. re‘em ling a net. 

Gane 4 ay [of a $479) 
ene part ar it ty the other. coe pS 

Ga xces [iereg ‘spovead'y) a famous river in India, is repre- 
fented in pining in tie fhape of a rude and barbarous favage, 
with b-nded brows, of a fierce and cruel countenance, crowned 
witha pdm, and hivinga pitcher, as is ufual to other fluods, 
and a rhinucerns by his fide. 

Ganetateas [in the Prafick of Scotland) officers whofe 
bufneisis to examine meafures, weights, Ge. 

Ga'nauio [ytyyirior. Gr.) atmill, hard, knotty tumour, 
formedon the acrvous and tendinous parts, without any diico- 
louring af the skin, or feafe of pain. 

Ga screw [of ganaches a goer, and ellen, Sax. trang, 9.4 
a float wilker) a tall, ill-fhapen fellow or woman. 

To Ga'noxene [/é gangrener, F, incangrerar, It. gangre- 
nar, Sp. gangr enam corripere, L. of yay fers inde yay Joasre, 
Gr.] to cuntratt a cadaverous corruption, aitended with a ilench, 
blacknefs and mortification, 

A Gancas'ne [ gamgrena, Sp. of Le yayfee iva, Gr. 
generine, F. gamgrena, It.] a mortification in its firtt beginning 
or {tate ; while yet the part retains fome fenle of pain, and a 
fhare of natural heat, by which it is dutinguithed from a morti- 
fication, where there isno fenie nor w irmih. 

Ga'ntcer 2 [ganteset, F.)a lore of glove or armour for the 

Gaustrcet§ hand orarm, made of iron, &%e¢. 

Ga'xtter (with Surgeons] 1 fore of bandage tor the hand 

Ganrier @ an ulual, well-known punithment among fol- 

GantLorc§ diers. 

To run the GaNSTLET, to undergo that punifiment. 

Ga’‘o. [prob. af guy¥,O, Fi) a prifon. 

Ga‘otre, the keeper of a jail, a prilon-keeper. 

Gaow- Delivery, is the clearing of a priton of prifoners, by 
fetting atliberty fuch whole prosecutors do not appear againit 
them. 

Gar [of xerpan, Sax. to gape, gaap, Sv.) an open place in 
ahedge, &e. 

To Garz (xeopan, or xeapan. Sux. gantn, De. and L.G, 
gepa, Su.) to open the mouth, lips, fites, is'e. wide, 

Zou wag care long a a@ Gicd fail in pour South 
tr : 


wo- 


Sax] to go. 
and fleur, F.] a flower that 


all the feveral ways or paffages from 
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be that carers untel fe be fe, 
: Cadi mep he Garr ust be be Been. 

Ghat is, aman is net fo entirely to deread upon provitence, 
asnot to ufe the ordinary meant, and his timo ends borne to 
gain alivelyhood, and ovtain all his ends in a Jawiul and couse 
mendable manner. 

Ta Gare fer, (or, be in expedtotion of a benefice. 

Gaping 18 (ot. beng. 

The F. fay 3 Ua bow Bitllear em fait beifter deve. (One rood 
gaper will make two follow him) tt miche as well have been 
faid nwenty, for it generally afiedts the whole company 3 and at 
church, generally goes irom one few to the other, thro’ the 
wh Je congregation, 

Ga Pine [x peung, Sax.] opening wide. 

= Seed, ttaring, gaping, lostering, idling in going on an 
errand. 

GaraNteo'nivam-Marmsr, a fort of marble fone of g 
ita colour ona purple ground, with lines refembling fradick 
jetters. 

Gata [prob. of xeanpan, Sox. to trim up, or garde, OF.) 
looks, countenance or .prearance 3 attire, drefs, 

Gare [ot Liguer] a fharp and piquant tlle, 

Ga'reace (prob. of garb fare, lal. or of cardier, O. Fr. or 
eribler, E. tocleante drugs) the entrails, Ge. or offal of cattle. 
Ga'raa Sugittarum [O/d Records) a theat of 24 arrows, 

Ganse (in Heraldry] a theaf, of gurd+, Poa fl caf 
of any kind of grain, ‘Whe garde repretens Summer, 
asthe bunch of gropes does Avtwrm : blowers the 
Soring, and a tree withered and without Jeaves, 
Winters 

Ga‘aseL, a plank next the keel of a fi'p. called aio . 
board, 

Ga’retine [ prob. of garéslare, Ital. or gardler,O F. 
cleanfing of {pices trom drofs, Ese. 

Ga rsLer of Spices, an officerin the city of Leader who 
was empowered to enter into any {hop or warehoute t> view and 
fearch diugs, fpices, Ge. andto garole or eleance ‘hem. 

Ga’aoces. the duit, filth, &¢, tepar ted by girtling. 

Ga rneiine of Bew-Staves [ald Stat } che fosting or culling 
out the good from the bad. : 

Ga'nuoarn Pisnk ota S4i¢] the frit p'ank of a Mip, fale 
ned on her keel on the outfide. 

Ga'xBoarD Strake, isthe firlt fexm in a fhip next to her 
keel. 

Ga'avotr [of garésail, O. F.) troubl:, diturbance, u 
roar, diiorder 

Ga'rck 2 

Ga'acio§ 

Ga‘acon a boyor male child any time he‘ore marriags, PF. 

Writ of Gasp, a writin relstion to guardimnfhip. 

Garp ; (serde, F. guardia, :t. gaarda, Sp. and Port.] 

Gvuarn § protection or delence 3 eipeciaily the lire-guard, 
or yeomen of the guard to a prince alio the hilt of the {word 
or hem of a garinent, 

Garo [in a Law Senfe) guardianhhip or management of 
children under ages alio of idwrs, 

Garp cae t that which flops the fuzse of a watch when 

Garo-de-Gat § wound up, called alfo the Gyard-Cock. 

Gaap Matger, a ftore-howie for vidtuals. 

Garvanr [in Heraldry] denotes any beat full 
fae’d, louking rught forward See the efeutcheon. 

cules Robe, a wardrobe or place to keep clathes 
in L, 

Ga‘roes [gardel. Brit. jardin. F. and Sp. jardin, Port. 
giardine, Ie garten, G. gaavd Dan, all of gard or gaerd, of 
the vero gearda, Ce/s, to inclole] a Plot of ground furnith- 
ed with plants, Howers, Gr. 

To Garven @ Hawt (Falecnrs) is to put her on a turf of 
grifs to chear hers alio to give her an airing, or to let her fly 
at large. 

Ga'roener [ jardinier,P. giarainiers, It. jardincira, Ports 
gacrtner, G ) adretizr of a garden. : 

Garpevisu're, afafe guard and defence, a vizor, F, 

Garvey'ne, a guardian or warden, O. PF, 
oe del’ Ejtemery, wardea of the Raunerics,O. F 

aw, 

Garpnynn de /Eelise, a churchewarden, O. Fr. Lave, 

Ga’aptan f serdice, of garder, F, to keep, take care of. 
&e. gardians, 1. guardian, Sp.] one that has the cultody Faas 
charge of any perfon or thing s efpecially of the bringing up 
fuch as are not of age and dileretion to manage their own af- 
fairs; children or idiots, 

Garotan of the Spiritualities, he to whom the (pititual ju- 
rifdidtion or government of any diocels is committed, during 
the vacancy of a bithop's See. P ” 

Ganbian of the Cingue Ports, a principal magittrate in the 
havens in the Ba part of England, +. ¢. of the tive ports or 
harbours. See Cirgwe Ports, 

Ganoian, 44). [gordien, F.) protecting, as,a gerdian Angel 

5A Garpian. 





P- 


[off Ree} a poor fervile lid, a boy-fervant 
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Garptansutr. the office of a gardiam 

eae rer, a fort of coarle wool, fuch as grows about the fhanks 
of theep. 

Gavesurda (of gargantua, Span. a throat) the name of 
an imaginary great giant or moniter, a bugbear. . 

Garca'reon [yapyapear, Gr.) the cover of the wind-pipe. 

To Ga’rcartize [gorgerizare, L. gargarijer, F. gargariz- 
zare,\t. gergarizadr, Sp. yepyaectsiv, Gre] togargle, rinfe or 
wath ; fpoken of the throat or mouth. 

Ga'xcanism [gargerifae, F. gargerijms, It. and Sp. gar- 
gorijmus, L. yapyepicu, Gr.) a liquid medicine to wath or 
cleanfe the throat or mouth, . 

Ga'rcert, a diftemper in cattle, caufing their eyes and Ips 
to fwell, &e. 

Ga‘kep, a diflemper in geefe. 

Ganai'tion [ Hunting Term) the principal part of the 
heart of a deer. 

To Ga'note [gargarizare L. gargogliare, Ital. gargeowil- 
fer, O. F. gorgeten. Du. gurgeln, &j to wafh the mouth and 
throat, hy gargling the liquor to and fro in the mouth, without 
fwallowing it. 

The Garore [gargowille, PF. the Spout of agutter. qgurocl, 
G. gurgel, Tews. gorgel, Dw. gurgulia, L.] the gullet of the 
throat. 

A Garetie, awath for the mouth, &. 

Ga‘risu [of xenpian, Sax. to make preparation) gawdy, 
gorgeouky apparelled. 

GartsHLy, gay'y, gawdily. 

Ga‘risuness, gaynels, glaringnefs, gorgeoufnefs in attire, 
fhowinefs. 

Ga’rianp [garlante, F. ghirfanda, It. guirnalda, Sp. ] a 
coronet or ornament of Aowers made for the head. 

Garvanp [ofa Séip) acollar of rope wound up about the 
head of a main malt, to keep the fhrouds from galling. 

Ga’‘ruicK [xanleac, Sax.) a plant well known. 

Ga’‘ement (prob. of garxir, F. to garnifh or adorn, q, 
garnifbment or garniture, F.) any veltment or wearing apparel, 

Ga'rnur [granarium, L. grenier, F, granajo, ly grantro, 
Sp.) a ftore-houfe for cor, a granary. 

Gar neEstu' RA [in Ancient Writ furniture or implements 
of war. 

Ga‘anst [of granota, Sp. gremato, It. granatus,L. J a 

nate ftone, a fort of carbuncle, fo called from its red co- 
ur, like that of the feed of a pomegranate. 

Gargwiame’ntrum [O/d Rec.) any manner of garmithing 
or trimming of clothes, &e. 

To Ga‘rNisu [of xeanpian, Sax. to prepare, or gernir, 
F. pwarnire. lt, guarnecér, Sp.] to adorn, fet off or trim ; alio 
to furnifh. 

Ga‘rNtsi, a prifon fee paid to the fellow prifoners, &c. at 
the frit entrance into a prilon. 

To Ga'anisn [in Costery} to adorn difhes. 

Garwnisues’ (in the Court of Gyi/d ball] the party in whofe 
hands the money of another perlon is attach'd. 

Ga‘awisnen [celui gui garait, F.] he that adorns, or fetsoff. 

Ga‘anisiMent [of zeanpian, Sex. to prepare) a warning 
or notice given to one for his appearance, for the better furnifh- 
ing of the cauie and court. 

Ga’entture [F. of garnir, F.) furniture of a chamber or 
dwelling-houle; twimming of garments, &e, 

Ga/RRET sag of garite,O. F. a turret, or of gadetas, 
or grenier, M.¥. in the fame fignification] the uppermolt floor 
in a houfe. 

Gararerte’er, one who lives in a garret or upper room of a 
houfe. 

Ga'raison ([garnijon, F. guersigione, It. guarniciin, Sp,) a 
place of defeece, into which foldiers are put; alfo a body of 
forces difpoled in a fortrefs, to defend it oe an enemy; or to 
keep the inhabitants in fubjection, or to be fubfified during the 
fealon. 

“To Ga'rxison [mettre en garrifon,F,] to furnifh a gartifon 
with foldicrs. 

Ga‘ravuous [garrulo, It. garralofus, L.) tall of talk, al- 
Ways prating. , 

Ga’rruLousness? [garrulitd, It. of garrulites, L,] talka- 

Garru’Lity tivencfs, pratingnels. 

Garsu'MMeE (O/d Rec.] a fine or amerciament. 

Ganter [ jarretiére, F. jaratéira, Port.) a bandage for the 
leg. 
ee anTeR, the moft noble order of the Garter, was inflituted 

in the veor 1350, by king Edeurd the Tlf. as fome fay, on ac- 
coant of his many final victories, particularly one, wherein it 
js faid the ‘ing’s garter was uled for the fignal, But others fay, 
on the Following account, that the king dancing one night with 
his qreca and orher jagies, tovk up a garter, which one of them 
had dropts whereat fome of the lord’s prefent {miling, the kin 
faid, that he would make that garter of high reputation ¢ a 
foon after eretied the order of the Blve Garter, with this mot- 
to, Humi jeit gui mal y penfe, i, e, Evil to bi that Evil thinks. 
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The latter of thefe motives is molt generally believed to have 
been the ground of the inilitution of this order of knighthood, 
However, both thefe mosives might concur to the fame end 5 
and it hasever fince been elteemed a great addition ot honour 
beitow'd on the nobleit perfon of the Ewg/i2 nation, and man 

foreign princes have thought themfelves honoured in being ado 
mitted intoit, ‘Che number of the knights is 26, inclucing the 
king, and that is one thing that enhances the value of it, that 
never any more areadmitied, whereas all, ormoll other orders 
have been tw frecly bellowed, that they have loft their eileen by 
it. The famous warrior Sr, seweict Cappadseia, is made the 
patron of this order; and every knight of it isto wear as hig 
badge, the image of St. George on horieback. trampling on @ 
dragon, with his {pear ready to pierce him, the whole gsrnithed 
With precious flones appendant to a blue ribbon about their 
necks + becaufe that Saint is faid to have fain fuch a monfler 
that in his days ravaged the country. ; 

They are alto cbliged to wear a garter on the left leg, fet with 
pearls and precious flones, having this motto, Hemi Jfoit qui mal 
y penfe, ire. hi te bimtbat Evil thinks; without which two 
ornamenis, they are never to appear abroad; and allio ki 
CBarles the Ut ordained, that aur kei fhould always wen 
a (tar of fiiver, embroidered on his coat or cloak, with the efen- 
tcheon ot St. George within the garter, in the centre oi it. See 
St. Grorge, 

To Garter (attacher Jes jarretieres, F.} wo tie ot bind with 
a garter. 

Gaater King at Arms, the chief of the three kings at 
arms, the other two being named Clarewcieax and Norrey 5 alto 
a bend in Heraldry. 

Gaarvn [xeano, Sax.) a yard or bickfide, ALC. 

A Fijo Ganrn, a dam ina river tor catching of fith. 

GarTHMaN, the owner of an open wear, where fith are kept. 

Garyoruy’.ium [73 xepow guAAor, Gr. i.e, the lea of 
a nut} the clove-gillillower. 

Gas [according to Fun Helsent) a {pirit not capable of being 
coagulaed, or the moft fubrile and volatile paris of any thing, 

Gascona’pe, a boafling or vaunting of tomething very ime 
probable; fo termed from the Ga/esons, a people of Gaicony in 
France, faid wo be much addidied to bragging and rhodumontade. 

ToGascona’pe [faire des gajconnades, F.} to boait, bra 
vaunt, &e, iia 

Gasco’y ns, the inward parts of a horfe’s thighs, co 
ing from the itiffle, and reaching to the ply or fealeg of a 

Pel 

Ga’se nounp [agafeus,L.] a dog that hunts by fi 
as to make emus iport site iar aot hare. dais 

To Gasu [4acker, FP.) to cut. 

A Gasu, adeep cut. 

A Gasp [prob. of gapr,L.} to gape for breath. 

To Gasr (7. ¢. gape, by an Epentbyjis of leiter SJ to open 
the mouth wide, to pont for breath. 

Gaster [yasip, Gr }the whole lower belly, the womb or 
the flomaich. 

Gasrer Epipisica [Anatomy] a vein which opens into the 
trunk of the Vena Porta, form'd of feveral branches deriy'd 
from the ftomach and th 

Ga'stLiness [xapegelicnerye of xaye, a chof 
refs, cihaluleele ‘ovioaal Ip afpedte oe 9 Sho) phollthe 

cares (areae rig like : ghot, frightful, terrible. 
a’sTRica [Aaat] the upper branch of the dplenick vei 
beltow'd on the ftomach. ” on 

Ga’sraice [of yasein2s,Gr.] pertaining to the Gafrica, 

Gastaicx Juice, the juice ef the ftomach, 

Gastricus major, [ Anatemy] the greatelt gaftrick vein 
which is inferted into the {plenic vein. 5 

Gastraicus miner [.duatomy) the lefler galltic vein, which 
is inferted into the trunk of the Fema Porta. 

GastriLoquus [of yasip, the belly, and /ogat, L. to fpeak 
one who (peck tat J the belly : peak] 
Gasrrocne’mius [yacecxenuset, Gr.) the calf of the leg, 
GasteocntMius Exsternus (Anat.) a mutele of the Tarfus 
which with the Gafreenemins internus, makes up the calf of the 
leg s when this mutcle aéts, the foot is Jaid to be extended or 

pulled backwards. 

Gastrocnemivs IJnternvs [Anat] call’d alfo Sofevs, from 
its figure refembling a fole fith, is placed under the Ga2rocneming 
externus. ‘Thele mulcles are ferviceable in Walking, Running, 
Leaping, &c. , 

Gastrocnemtus furalis internys (Aeat.] is placed under 
the external, and is called Solews, 

Gasrro-EPtpLotca [ot yegiip and ériracor, Gr. the caul } 
a vein and artery that go to the fomach and omentum, 

Gasrro'Later [of yasip, the belly and Aazpive, Gr. to 
worfhip]) a glutton or belly god. 

Ga'stromaNcy [yaresuarreia of yasilp, the belly, and 

it, Gr. divination} the manner of ‘this was thus, they fil- 
certain round glaffes with fair water, about which they placed 
lighted torches, and then invoked a Damon, praying in a low 
murmuring 
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murmuring voice, and propofed the queltion to be folved; 
chaifte, unpolluted boy, or a woman big with child, was ap- 
pointed to obferve with the greatelt care and exactnels all che 
alterations of the glailes ; at the fame time defiring, beleeching, 
and alfo commanding an anfwer, which at length the Damon 
ufed to return by images in the glailes, which by reflection 
from the water reprefented what thould come to pais. 

Ga’stromancy [gaffremargia, L. of yxsesuapyia, Gr.) 
gluttony. ravening. : . ; 

Gastao'tomy [yareotouia of “pale and tiurw Gr. to 
cut}a cutting epen the belly or wom 

Gast romy'tH (iyyaspiuvd& of yasip and uid &, Gr. 
fveech] one who {peaks inwardly, as out of the belly. 

" Gastrormarit’a [of yacnp and pegs, Gr. a (uture) a 
fewing up uf wounds of the belly. 

Gat, ¥. to get. 

Gates [gata, Sw. xave, or geat, Sax.] an entrance into a 
city, palace, &e 

Gare, a motion or pofture of the body in walking. 

Gare [with Hunters) a term ufed, when they endeavour to 
find a hart by his flot, &e. 

Gare of the Sea? (with Sailors] is when two thips lie a- 

Sea GATE board one another ina wave or billow, 
and by that means jometimes become rib broken. 

To Ga'tuer [xachenian, Sax.) to colleét, to pick up; alfo 
to cron, as herbs, flowers, &sc. likewile to lay in plaits, 

A Garner [g a gathering or collection of the inwards of a 
calf, tse.) the heart, liver and lights. 

Garner-Baz [with Hzaters) the bag or skin inclofing a 
red deer in the hind’s-belly. 

4 Gather or plaitin a garment, 

A Ga tuarine [xaponunge, Sex.) a collection; alfo what 
is collec'td at one time. 

Gau pies fof gaudia, L. joys) double commons, fuch as are 
allow'd in inns of court on gaudy days. 

Gavot toquaus [suadelogaus, L.] (peaking gladfom things, 

Gauoviry, allectedly, gayly. 

Gav'piness [ul gawdian, L.] affected gayne!s in apparel; 
izes. 

Gavu'py [of gazdize, L ] afteéted, gay or fine. 

Gaupy Dy [of gavdivm, L. joy) certain feitival days ob- 
ferved in inns of court and colleges. 

- Gavi, v- to give. 

Ga'vet [xopel, Sex.) tribuie, toll or cuftom; yearly rent 

y ment or revenue. ; 

Gave kind [of zipeeal cyn, Sax. i ¢. given to all the kin] 
Wiliam the Conqueror, alter pafling thro’ Agst towards Dover, 
was fuddenly furrounded by the Kewts/> men, cach of them bear- 
ing a bough in his hand; but foon, throwing down their bran- 
ches, they dilcovered their arms, proferring co give him battle, 
if he would not Jet them enjoy their antient liberties and cultoms 
of Gavel-kind, &c. which he then, compelled by his ill circum- 
flances, fore to do; and now they only of all Zag/und, enjoy 
the antient Engéi/ liberties. 

Gavel-kind, tgnifies in law acullom, whereby the land of 
the father was equally divided at hits death among all his fons, 
or the land of the brother at his dedth, equally divided among 
ail his brethren, if he have no iilue of his own. This cuftom, 
with fome diference, is {till obferved in Urrdenield in Hereford- 
feire, and elfewheres and all Guce/diad tands in Wales, are 
mide detcenduble to the heirs according to the cuurle of the com- 
mon law. , 
fhall inherits for their cuttom is, the Father to the Bougd, the 
Ser ta the Phoesh, 

Gavew Bread, corm rent, provilions of bread or corn referved 
asa rent to be paid in kind by the tenant. 

Ga'veccesTer,@ a meature of ale, antiently paid by way 

Ga‘veusester,§ of rent, by the itewards and bailiffs of 
manours belonging to the church of Camterdury. 

Gaves’t fin Kent) a {pecial and antient kind of Cefuzit or 
cultom, wheresy the cenant fhall forfeit his lands and tenements 
tothe lord of whom he holds, if he withdraw from his due 
rents and fervices, 

Gave Gida C are! Silda, Sex. ] that pays tribute or 

Gavet Gilles toll, O. 

Gaver. Rep [z2pel-pep, Sax.) the duty of reaping for the 
lord of the manour, 

Gavere'at# @ [gipel-henthe, Sex.] the duty or work of 

Gavetue' rts 4 ploughing fo much ground, done by the 
tenant for his lord. 

Gave tuine Men [ garel-man, Sax.) tenants who paid a 
referved rent, befides fome cuftomary duties to be done by them, 

Gave Med (xapel-mev, Sex.) the duty of mowing meadow 
land, required by the lord of his cullomary tenant, 

Ga‘ve.ock, a pick or bar of iron to enter flakes into the 
ground. 

Gavetocks [gapelucay, Sax.) fhafts, javelins, warlike en- 
gines. &e. . ; i 

Gavuce Point, a point of folid meafure, is the diameter of a 


In Gavel.#ind, tho’ the father be hang’d, the fon ~ 
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a whofe area is equal to the folid content of the fame mea 
ure. 

Gav’cer [javeeur, F.] a meafurer of casks and vellels con- 
taining liquid things. 

Gau’ctne [ot javzer, F.] the art of meafuring of liquid 
veficls, and finding their capacities or contents. 

Gaunt [of xepanian, Sax. to decreale] lean, having loft his 
fieth and far. 

Gav’xtNess, leannefs, the having foft fled. 

Gavor [garste, PF.) a fort of brisk dance in common time. 

Gavo'tra [in Mufet Boots] an air of a brisk and lively nae 
ture, and always in common time; divided into two parts, 
each to be play’d twice overs the Arft part ufually in four or 
eight bars, and the fecond in four, eight, twelve or more. 

Gawz, (gaze, F-Ja fort of very thin filk for hoods, neck- 
cloths, &e. 

Gay or Gayment [in Mujfick Boots] gay, brisk, lively, Ztad. 

Gay (zat, FP. gaja, It. prob. of gander, L. rejoicing) mer- 
ry, plcalant of temper; allo fine, {pruce in attire. 

Ga'yac. See Guayseum, 

Gayty, merrily, pleafintly, alfo fpruccly. 

Gay'Nace [in Hujbandry) plough-tackle and firch like in? ru. 
ments; allo the profit proceeding trom tillage of Lind, held by 
the baler kind of fokemen, 

_ Garna’atum [Old Eat. Ree.) wainage, plough-tachle or 
inttruments of husbyndry. 

Gay'ness, airmets, brisknefs, merrinefs, &'¢, 

Gay'rer Tree, the tree call'd prickwood. 

To Gaze (prob. of xepean, Sex. but Mindew will have it 
from ey2?#uu, Gr. to admire} to flare, to look about or 
earneflly wpon, 

Gaze Hound 2 [agafeus, L.] adog which hunts by fight, 

Gast Hound § and makes good fport with a fox or hare. 

Gazing [ot gepean, Sax. or aya2aun, Gr, to admire, 
according to Minjbew) firing, looking about, or carneftly. 
— L, a kind ot radian deer; alio an antelope of Bar- 
ry. 

Gaze'rre [F. gexzerta, It. gozéta, Sp, fome derive it of 
Gazetta, a coin antiently current at Mexice, the common price 
of the firit new!-papers printed there; others from WI¥?, 7 lgud, 
Heb a mefienger] a news-paper or book. 

Ga'zevier [gazetier, F. gazzerticre, It. gazetire, Spe] 
a writer or publither of Gazettes: 

Gazons, are fods or pieces of trefh earth covered with ors", 
about a foot Jong, and half a foot broad, 
cut in form of a wedge to line the Pura 
pets if the earth be fat and full of herbs, 
it is the better; they are made fo, that 
theirfolidity makes a triangle; to the end, 
that being mixt and beat with the ret o; 
the earth of the Rampart, they may cafily (ecrle toxether, aad 
incorporate in a mafs with the reit ofthe Ramport, ‘The firtt 
bed of gizons is fixed with pegs of wood; the fecond bed ought 
to be laid to bind the former, that is, over the joints ef it, 
and {0 continued till the rampart is finifhed; betwirt thele beds 
thereis ufually fown all forts of binding herbs co firengthen the 
rampart. 

Ga'zut, a weed growing in Egypt, of which the fineft 
glales are made. 

Gear? [ of xtappian. Sax, to make ready J] harnefs for 

Geer§ draught horfes, attire, furniture, Ruff, ese. 

Gear [gagates, L.] a kind of precious ftone or fulid bitu- 
men, commonly call'd Black-Améer or Fett. 

Ge'surscrtr [zebunpepip, Sex.) neighbourhood, an ad- 
joining town or terntory, 

Ge'surus [gcbup, Sax.) a country neighbour. _ 

dn bis Geers [of geanpuene, Sax. preparation) in order, 

furntihed, dretied, ready prepared to att. 

Geese (zee of xop. Sex.) towls well known, v. goofe. 

Geue'NNna Fen NVI, Heb. ince the valley of Hiasen, 
probably the pollctior of it) a valley near “Fera/s/em, where 
there was a place cal!’ Tophet, where the Lvizclites facrificed 
their children to Mafech; wherefore, to put a ttop to thofe cra- 
el and abominalle practifes, king Jujias gave order for all the 
filth and carcaffes to be carried thither, and a fire to be kept con- 
tinually burning to copfume them. And hence, by a metaphor, 
it is taken to fignify Heél. 

Ge'tasre [gefadilis, L.] capable of being frozen or con- 
gealed. 

Gratin (in Pharmacy) any fort of clear, gammy juice, 

Ge’ LaTI'Nous, approaching or coming near to the confi. 
ftence of a jelly. 





Gein P [zild of xilnan. Sux. ‘to pay geit, Dw. geid, G.J 
Gitp > money, tribute, or tax¢ alio an amends or fatictuce 
Gytp § tion made for a crime. 

Getr'pitr ae 

Ge'. IDNESS [getidizas, L.J coldnefs, frozennefs. 


To Geld Jrr. ¥. (gaelocr, Dan. gylean Sax] to cut out 
tones of a male animal. 
Gtttg 
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Ge'tin feelidut, L.) cold frozen, 

Geur [frr, Jmp. and Part, P.j did geld, am gelt or have 
eck, NB. ‘This verb is likewife us'd regular, for we fay gel- 
ded both in the Jinp. and Part. P. (zylee, Sax.) 

Gre'cpance fof giloan, Sax. to pry) liable to pay taxes. 

Gerpanre fof gaclocr, Der.) capable of being gelded. 

Ga'toep [zylee, Sex. or of garloer, Dar.) having the telli- 
cles or fiones cut out. 

Ge'toine fof xylee, Sax. or gaclder, Dan.) a gelded horfe. 

Ge'tper Rye, a flower. 

Ge'.iy [of gelando, L. gelée, F. gelatina, It jaléa, Sp.) the 
liquor of meat boil'd to a thick confiltence. 

Gruse’MinuM [with Botani?s) jefiamin. 

Ge'oscory [of >iaws, laughter, and gxewia, Gr. to view 
ot confider] a fort of divination performed by means of laugh- 
ter; Oradivining any perfons qualities or character, by obier- 
vation of the manner of his laughing, 

Gent, [garid, Sv.) v. to geld. 

Gem [gereva, It. and L.) a jewel. 

Gr'mara, the fccond part of the Babylonifb Talmud of the 

ete, 

js gee (NW33, Hed.) the firlt kind of arithmetical 
¢abala, in ufe among the cabalyftical Jews. An arithmetical or 
geometrical manner or explaining of words; the firlt confills in 
taking the numerical value of each letter in a word or phrafe, 
and giving it the fenfe of fome other word, whofe numeral 
letters taken after the fame manner make the fame fum. 

Gemeccr’parous (gemellipara, L,] bearing twins. 

Gu’ meLves (Heraldry.) the bearing barrs by pairs or cou- 

Jes in a coat of arms. 

Gene'tius [with Amatomi?s) a mufcle of the elbow, fo 
called from its double rile, orz. from the upper part of the 
fhoulder blade inwardly, and from the upper back part of the 
flioulder bone. P 

To Ge'mtNate [geminare, L.] to double. 

GeMtna’T10n, a doubling, Z. 

Gem INI, twins, two children or young born at one birth. 

Gemini [with Axat.)a pair of mulcles ferving to move the 
thigh outward. ; 

Gemini [with 4rol.] one of the twelve figns of the 
zodiack. 

Grmini [with froncmers] twins, one of the figns of the 
yodiack, Caer and Pollyx, the fons of Jupiter and Leda. 
Thefe are call'd Déo/ewri, for they were born and brought up 
in the land of Larowia, where they chiefly fhew'd themielves, 
and outdid all men in brotherly love. For they neither contend- 
ed for command nor any thing elfe. Supiter therefore, that 
he might make the memory of their unanimity immortal, called 
them Gemini, i. c. Twint, and affign’d them both the fame 
plice among the flars. Poet. 

Ge'minous Arteries [Anatomy] two {mall arteries paffing 
down the joint of the knee, between the proceiies of the 
thich-bone, . ; : 

Gooi'tes, 2 precious flone in which one may {ee two white 
hands holding together, 

To Gena [of gemma, L.] to put forth buds, 

Ge'mata [ivith Botanifs) the turgid bud of any tree, when 
it is beginning to bear, L 

Gemma, a jewel, L, 

Ge'uMa& Sal, a fort of common falt, which is taken out 
of pits and fhines likes eryftal, ZL. 

Ge'umary [of poor a jewel-houfe. 

Gesina'tus, a, aes [in Botan. Writ-] divided into two 
by a partition, as the feed-pods of Tragacanthe, Goat'sBeard &c. 

Geamau'renous (of gemmifer, L.) producing gems or jewels. 

Gemmo’sity [gemmojitas, L.) abundance of pearls. 

Gr'mMmow Ring [of geminus, L, double) a double ring in 
links, 

Grao'nim Scale, a place in Rome, to which the bodies of 
malefactors that were to be executed, were dragged and thrown 
down. 

It was in the Avertine, near the temple of June Argiva. 
Ge'move [zemot, Sax.) a court holden on any occafion. 
Ge'xa Maia [with dnatosijts) the part of the face from the 

nole to the ears; alfo the chin and the jaw-bone, either upper 

or under, Z. 

Gexpa‘’rMes, horlemen who formerly ferved in compleat 
arms, now a particular body of cavalry in France F, 

Gr'nonr [geadre, F. genere, It. género, Sp. of genus, L,) of 
Nesas [among Grammarians) is founded on the difference of 
two fexes Milg and Female, and they are cail’d from the Latins 
Majcstine and Feminine, and few languages have any more 
genders but thefe wo; but the Greeks and Latins have another 

ender, which the Latins call Newter, that is as much as to fay 

Neither (majculine or feminine) as Home a man, is tafeatine, 

and Medicr a woman, is feminine, and Saxwma ftone, is meuter, 

Thele Genders are in Latin dillinguifhied by the articles bic, bare 

and doe; but it isa difficult thing to ditlinguith the Gexder in 

the Exgli tongue; and there is {carce any language in the 
world, but the Englifo tongue, that does not admit of a dif- 
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ference of G:ader in its articles and nouns; alithe diftin@ions 
that it has confilts in the pronouns, é¢, fhe, &c. ‘The adicétives 
of either Gender in the Eng/ith tongue have no difitrence in 
their termination, As for infiance, the adjettives geod and 
sobite have no difference in the termination, whereas the Latins, 
have dons, bona, bonum, and the French have bom malculine, 
and Sele fersinine for goed, and the Leties have eléus, alba, 
album for wéite, and the Freveb blane and blanche. r 

Genper [with Geeetricions] geometrical lines are diftine 
guith’d into genders, claffes or orders, according to the number 
ofthe dimenfions of an equation. exprefling the relation bes 
tween the ordinates and the abfcitix. 

Genea‘Locisr [eéidalogyle, F. genealopifta, Tt. gercalegas, 
L. of yevecriy Se, Gr.] one skilled in defcribing pedigrees. 

GreneatoGicat [genealogigue, BF. gencalogico, It. and Sp, 
gencalogicus, L. yerteaoy mis, Gr-] of or pertaining to gene 
alogies or pedigrees. 

Genea’ocy [gentalogie, F. geneloxia, Port. geneaiegia, Te, 
Sp. and L. of yerseacyia of pir, a delcent, and aiy@, a- 
word or difcourfe) a feries or tuccefion of ancellors or proge- 
nitors; allo a furmmary account of the relations and alliances of 
a perfon or family, both in the direét or collateral lines. 

Ge'neancu [cesearcha, L, yeviepy , Gro] the chief of a 
flock or family. 

Ge'serasce [gencradilis, L.) that may be engendered or 
begotten. 

Ge'nerasteness, capablenefs of being generated. 

Ge'nenat (sencral, F. and Sp. generale, It, of atneralis, 
L.) pertaining to all kinds, common, that extends to a whole 

ens 

A Generar, [F- Sp. and Port. gemera/e, It] the chief 
commander of an army; alfo the principal governour of a reli- 
gious order among the catholicks. 

- A Gencratr[in Miltary Affairs) a particular beat of dram 
early in the morning, to give no.ice for the foot to be in reas 
dines to march. 

Generat effcers[in an Army] are fach as command a bo. 
dy of feveral regiments of horfe and foot. 

Genera Synod, a council hid in which Lifops, priefts 
Ee. of ail nations are affemiled together, 

Gewera’ce, the fingle commors, or the ordinary or ufual 
provifion of the religious in converts. ; 

Genena'tity [generctiiis, L eereralid, F generalita, Ie 
generaltdad, Sp. )the whole or gre teil port. 

GENERALLY, commonly, for tie mfi part. 

Ge‘wERaLness, the generality, or beoy geveial. 

Generati'’ss1 mo [generates mus, L.j iupre me general, one 
that commands penérals: a commander in chiet, L. 

Gr’ srrasurp, the office or dig: ity of ageneral. 

Gr'xtranr [generons, L.) begeiting, a generating, beget. 
ting or bricging forth. 

To Ge’nerate [ecnerare. Te, and L.] to beget or produce, 

Ge'xerarep Quantity? [with Matcemet.] whathoever is 

Ge’wiren Qeanrity produced in Aritbietich, either 
by the multiplication, divitton, extraction of roots; or in Geo~ 
metry, by the invention or finding out the contents, area, and 
fides ; or of extreme and mean proportionals, without a:ithme- 
tical addizion and fubtraétion. 

Gru'xeratine Lire [in Geometry] is that which by its 

Ge'neratine Figure § motions or revolutions produces 
any other figure plain or folid. 

Genrra tion (F. generazione, It. gemereciin, Sp. of genes 
ratio, LJ (in Pdyicks) is the att of procreating or producing 
athing, which before was not in being. 

GENERATION [with Srhoolmen] a total change or convere 
fion of a body into a new one, which contains no fenfible part 
or mark of its former ftate. 

GENERATION, lincage, race or defcent, L. 

Generation [with Péilajophers] is defined to be a real 
action, whereby a living creature begets another like it of the 
fame kind. 

Ge'nerative, [generatif, F. gencratioo, It. and Sp. of ge- 
nerativus, L..) lerving to generate, becet or produce. 

Genera‘rivengss [of generatif, PF. gexerativus, L.} ge- 
nerative or begetting quality or faculty. 

Gene’aicat [geaericus, L.] of or pertaining to a genus 
or kind. 

Genero’sa [Law Term) a gentlewoman, fo that if a gen. 
tlewoman be termed fpintler in any original writ, appeal or 
indictment, fhe may abate and quath the fame, L. 

Ge'werous [generojus, L. generofe, It. Sp. and Port.) no- 
ble, free, bountiful. 


GEnNeRo'sity aca aat It. genérofidad Sp. gexerofitade 
Gi'nrrousness ort. generofitas L.) generuus dipolition, 
bountifulnefs, 


Gextrosity [in Painting and Sculpture) is reprefented 
by a comely dameclid in cloth of gold, leaning with her 
left hand on the head of a lion, and holding in her right 
chains of gold. with jewels hanging on them for pre(enta. 

Generovusty, nobly, bountifully. 

Gr'kists 
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Ge'nests [ysreers, Gr] the firlt of the five Books of Mo, 
focailed by tne Greeds, on account of its beginning with the 
iuilory of the generation or production of alt things. 

Gexeisis, generation, ortginal, rile. 

Ge xeois [with Gewerricves) the forthing of any plain or 
folid figure by the motion of fume line or jurtace is call’d the 
Dejerent, aud tha according to which the motion is made is 
cal'd the Dérigent. ‘Thus a tight line moved parallel to its felf, 
ia taid to generate a Paradlelograi, and a Parallefogram qurned 
about one uf its fides as an axis, generates a Cylinder. 

Gainer, aimall fiz'd, well proportioned Spay horle. 

Gener [with Aorjenex) a Tardiyh bit, the curb of which 
is all of one piece, and made like a large ring, and made above 
the liberty of the tongue. 

‘Yo ride with the jeys a Genctte, i. é. in the Genet or Spanisd 
futhion, that is, to short that the fpurs bear upon the horie’s 
Hank, 

Genet, a little creature, whofe fine furr is called by that 
namic. 

Geneturt'acat [ysresaraxis, Gr.) of or pertaining to 
calters of nativities, aurologers, turtune-tellers; allo to books 
which treat of the calculation of nativities, 

Generaci act [pereSasexoi, Gr.) altrologers, perfons who 
ereét horwicopes, of pretend to tell perlons what {hall befal 
them, by means of the planet which preided at their nativity. 

Giseruniacum Carmen, a poem or compolition in veric 
upon the birth of a prince or other illuitrious perfon, in which 
the poet, by a kind of prediction, promiles him honours fuc- 
celles, Se. 

GENE tTHLtaLocy (genetbliahbgia, L. yevagasearyi2, Gr.) 
a caiting GF nativities. 

Gene’va gereore, F.) a diltill’d water producd from the 
bessies of the juniper tree. 

Ge Ntat [genialis, L.) feltival, joyful, merry; alfo pertain- 
ing to marriage; alfo a term apply d by the antients to certain 
deities, who (as they imagined) prelided over the aflairs of 
geueration, 


Genta‘'tes Dii, the four elements, the twelve figns, and - 


the iun and moon, fo call’d by the antients, 
betas feltivalnefs, merrinefs at meat. 

Gextcuca’xis [with Botan.) garden-Valerian, Ly 

GENicuULA VION, a bowing o1 the knee, L. 

Gist curum (with Botanyts] the joint or knot in the ftalk 
ofa plant; hence chote plants which save kuots or joints are 
called gemtewlare Piauts, And hence Geana’ with a joint, Ge- 
miculis with joints, L. 

Ge Nicuxo(in Botan. Writ.) fignifies with a knot, Ge. and 
Kesieuiss with knots, &e. L, 

Ge'wur (of gignends or gemerande, begetting, i. ¢. fuggeiting 
unte us thoughts) che Heathens imagined that every perton was 
horn with two Geri, proper to hum or her; thele were alfo 
named Deemones; the one was good and favowradle, and periuad- 
ed to honeity and virtue, and in reecmpence of it procured to 
him all manner of good things proper to his eltate; and the o- 
ther was the Beil Genus, who was the caule of all wickednels 
and milhap. That the’e Genii were born and dy'd with them; 
that they were of a middle nature betwen gods and men; that 
they partook of immortality from the one, and paflions from 
the other; and having bodies fram’d of an aerial matter, inha- 
bited the walt region of the air, and adted as mediators between 
gods and men, and were the interpreters and agents of the gods, 
communicated the wills of the gods to men, and carried the 
prayers and vows of men to them; they believed that the good 
Genit rejaic’d at the good, and were aillifted at the ill fortune 
of their wards; that the evi/ Genii took a pleafure in perie- 
cuting men and bringing them evil tidings, which lalt were cal- 
led Larva and Lemare:, ‘That they very rarely appear'd to 
men, and wherever the former did it was in favour of tome ex= 
traordinary virtue, &'c. 

And they alfo imagined, that kingdoms cities and places had 
their peculiar Gewiws's. The Genius of the Roman ftate was 
painted with a Cornucopia, in one hand, anda difh fullin the 
other, which was itretched forth on an altar. The Heathens 
thought the Geasii to be of a middle nature between god and 
man, and therefore imagined them tobe the fons of Jupiter 
and Terra, 

They reckoned alfo all the ftars into the number of the Ge- 
nit, and therefore worthipped them, as the Jess did, in the 
quality of angels. They painted them in a different manner; 
jumetimes as a ferpent, fometimes as boys and girls, or as old 
neo, but always with a garland of palm-tree on their heads, 
whence this tree was call’d arbor Genialts. 

In fome antient medals, the Genias of the emperor of Reme, 
was painted asa man with a large difh of all forts of flowers 
in one hand, and a fcourge in the other, to exprefs both re- 
wards and punifhments. : 

Viney efleemed it unlawlu! to kill any creature to their Ge- 
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alws en thelr birthday, becaule they thought it_endecent to 
take away lives of creaturcs on the dame dey chat they received 
their own. Bratus is faid to have feen his evil Gevins in a 
monttrous and horrid fhape, the night before bis fight, who 
lwing asked what he was, faid, Io am thy eci/ Genios, Bratus, 
thou dhale fee me at Poidingt; Bratys not ar all discompoted, 
anlwered, 7 spill fee thee, ‘The next day he lott the baitle, and 
Was flain at Pédipgi. 

The ufual offerings to the Geaii were wine and flowers. As 
men had their Geni, the women had their Jwaanes, goddel- 
fes, that they imagined watch’d over and proteéted them. 

Gentocro’sst [in Aaatorty] a pair of mulcles proceeding 
inwardly from the fore-part of the lower jaw, under another 
call'd Cenicbysides, and which, enlarging themielves, are fa- 
fiened into the bafis of the tongue, ; 

Ge'nionyotpaus [ Amat.) a mulcle of the Aysides, which 
with its partner, arifing from the internal parts of the lower 
jaw bone, are inferted into the fuperior part of the fore bone 
of the Os Hyzides. 

Gento’craruy, confiders or treats of the nature of angels 
and intelligences. 

Gextsre’sta [with Botan.) dier’s-weed, bale-broom, L. 

Geni'sra, the ihrtib called broom, L. 

Ge'witan (FP. genital, It. of genitalis, L,] generative, be- 
getting, 

Gewnitar Bodies, the beginning of all things, the elements. 

Gewitat [in Medicine] jomething relating to generals, 

Gentra‘sis [with Borani?s) glader, tword-grif, L. 

Gu'nitats 2 [genitoires, F. genitivos, Sp. genitalia, L.] 

Gewtro'nes§ the privy parts ofa males oz. the ipermatick 
veflels, the Te/fes, and the Penis 

Genres 2 fuch perfons among the Yeus, who defeended 

Genrer § from déraha, without any mixture of toreign 

sor fuch who iffued from parents, who, during the 
Babylonife captivity, had not marricd with any yentile family 

Genitin (q. Functin of June) a kind of apple that is the 
earlielt ripe of any others. 

Ga'sittve [genitif, F. genitive. It. and Sp. genitiows, L.J 
Caje (in Grammar) one of the fix cafes of nouns, by which 
Property or poileihon is chiefly imply'd, as Fi ti, of a fon, 
from Filius, L. a fon. 

Genitu’ra, a name by fome given to the femen, both of 
the male and the female. 

Genius [among the Aatients] was ufed to fignify a fpirit 
either good or evil; which they fuppofed did attend upon e- 
very perfon; they alfo allow’d Genii to each province, country, 
town, &¥¢. alfo a man’s naiural dilpofition, inclination, &¢. 

Ge'ntus, the force or faculty of the foul, confidered as it 
thinks or judges; alfoa natural talent or difpofition to one 
thing more than to another. 

Ge'swet, an animal not much unlike acat, as well for big- 
nefsas fhapes but the nofe or fnout is long and flender like a 
weelel; it is extraordinary light and {wift, and the skin as fine 
and foft as down. There are two forts of them, the molt com- 
mon is grey, mottled or full of black {pots, the other as black 
as jet, and as glofly as the finelt velvet; out {peckled with red, 
and their fmmell is much like that of a civet=cat. 

Gent [abbrev. of Gentee/]ina good garb, fine, fpruce, 
neat. 

Gent, an abbreviation of Gentleman, 

Ge'ntness (gentil, F. Sp. and Port. geatil¢, It. of gentilis, 
L.] neatnefs, fprucenefs, finencfs in drets. 

Ge'nreen [ of gewsilis, L.] having the air, behaviour or 
carriage of a gentleman; alfo handfomely drefled, near, gallant. 

Gente'evness [of gentilisas, L. gentilife, F.] genteel car- 
riage; allo genteel drets, 

Genriecy, neatly, {prucely, &c. 

Gentia‘nxa [with Botan.) the herb gentian, 2, 

GENTIANE'LLA, the herb baltard felwort, L. 

rade a fort of maggot or worm that is a bait to fith 
with, 

The Ge'srtres (gentils, F. gentili, It. gentivos, Sp gentes, 
L. nations] among the Jers all were called Geeriies, who were 
not of the twelve tribes; but now thofe are called Gentiles 
by the Chrifians, who do not profeis the Céri/fian Faith, 

Gextives (with Grammarians] nouns which betoken a per- 
fon’s being of fuch a country. 

Ge'nTiLism, heathenifm, i. ¢ the opinions or practifes of 
heathens, 

Gentitt’tious [gentilitius, L.) pertaining to a flock, kin. 
dred or anccltors. 

GentiLiry [gentilbommerie, F. gentilitd, Sp. of gentilis, 
L.] the quality of a gentleman. 

Ge'nrus [geati/, F. Sp. and port. gentile, It. of gentilis, 
L.] meek, mild, tame, moderate, civil, obliging. 

Ge'wrcensss, mecknels, mildnefs, tamene(s, civility, Er. 

Ge'xtry, foftly, mildly, tamely, meckly, tenderly. 
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Gr'xriemas [geetilbomme, F. gemerofar, L.] is properly, 


according to the antient notion, 


one of perteét blood, who had 


four defcents of gentility both by his father and mother, tZ. 


whofe father’s grandfather, his 


great grandfather, his grandfa- 


ther, and his father on both fides were all gentlemen, 
Gentlemen have their beginning cither from blood, as before, 
as they are born of parents of worth; or for having done 
fomething in peace or war, for which they are worthy to bear 
arm’, and be accounted gentlemen. 
Formerly fuch gentlemen had many privileges, as firit, that 
if one gentleman cetraéted from another, combat was allow'ds 


but if a peafant or mean perfon 
2. In crimes of an equal na 
more favourably than a pealant, 


did fo, he had a remedy in law. 
ture a gentleman was punifhed 


&e. 


Gentlemen might expett a peculiar honour and refpeét to 
be paid them by mean perfons. 
4. The evidence of a gentleman was accounted more authen- 


tick than that of a peatant. 


5. Inchufing of magitlrates, és’c. the vote of a gentleman was 
preferr'd belore that of an ignoble perfon. 
6. A gentleman was to be excuied from fervices, impofitions 


and dutics, 
7. A gentleman condemned 


to death. was not to be hanged 


bet boheaded; nor was his examination to be taken with ter- 


tuié. 


g. It wasa punidhable crime to take down the coat armour 
of agentleman, to defice his monument, oF to offer violence 


to the enlign of any noble pe 


rfon deceaied. 


g. A gentleman was not to accept 2 challenge from a pea- 


fant ; becaule there was not a 
The antient Saxsms admitted 


parity in their conditions. 
none to the degree of gentlemen 


that liv’d by trades or buying or felling; except merchants 
and thofe that follow’d husbandry; which was always cfteem'd 


a creditable way of livelihood, 


and preferable to trading to fea. 


The reafon why thofe that are Rudents in the inns of coure 
are eflcem'd genclemen is, becaufe antiently none but the fons 
of gentlemen were admitted into them. 

But the fludents of law, grooms of his majefty’s palace, fons 
of peafants made priefts or canons; or thole that have receiv'd 
dignity in the {chools, or borne offices in the city, tho’ they are 
fliled gentlemen, yet they have no right to coat armour. 

Ifa man bea gentletnan by office only, and lows that office, 


then he allo lofes his gentilicy. 


In our days all are accounted gentlemen that have money, 


and if he has no costs of arm 
one. 


s, the king of arms can fell him 


athen Qdam Dug and Coe fpan, 


tihere was then 


the Gentleman? 


L. Primus majorum quis quis fuit lle tucrum. 
Aut pajlor fuit, aut ilind quod dicere nolo, 


"This proverb intimates that 


merit and not birth makes the 


entleman; and that tho’ fome of our fore-fathers may have had 


that claim to gentility, yet if 


we have degenerated we have 


no real right or pretenfion to it, whatever law or cuflom may 


have given Us. 


Jack will acber make a Gentleman, 

This proverb teaches, thst every one will not make a gen- 
tleman. that is ewgariy called fo, now a days: there is more 
than the bare name required, to the making him what he ought 
to be by Birth, Honour and Merit: fer leta mon get never fo 


much money to buy an Ejfate, 
Grexticiry with it, but wi 
fill, without Learning, Virtue, 
cultics of his mind, to inhance 


he cannot purchaie one grain of 
I} remain yack in the proverb 
and Wijdom, to enrich the fa- 
the glory of his wealth, and to 


ennoble the bloods for put him into what circumttance you 
jeale, he will difcover himfelf one time or other in point of 
haviour, to be of a mean extract, awkward, ungenteel and 
ungenerous; @ Gentleman at fecond band only, or a vain glorious 
Upjtart : for you cannot make a filken Parse of a Sewo's Ear; Ex 
guovis ligne Mereurius non fit, fay the Latins. 


Ge'NTLEMANLY lake a 


gentleman, after the manner of 


GE'NTLEMANLIKES a gentleman. 


Ger nTLeMen of the Chapel 
whole duty and attendance is 


, officers in number thirty two, 
in the royal chapels of which 


twelve are prieits, and the other twelve are call'd Clerks of the 
Chapel, who ali in the performance of divine fervice. 
GelxTLEMANRY @ [of gentilitas, q. d. bona gente, L. 


Gi'NTLEMANSHIP § man, 


Sax. and skip of peip, Sex. 


termination) the dignity of a gentleman. 
Ge'nTLewomansuip, the dignity ‘of a gentlewoman, 
Ge'ntay [gentilbommerie, F, of gems, L.] the loweft de- 


ree of noblenels, fuch as hav 
and always borne a coat of arm 


e delcended of antient tamilics, 
3. 


Gewurue'ston, (F. genuficjione, It. of genufleftio, L.) a 


bending of the knee, or knecit 


ng down, 


Gu nuin Teeth, Dentes Supienises which {ce. 


Gi NuINNess (of genuinws, 
nets, truene!s, reaincG, as to W 
appears to be. 


L. and neype, Sax.) natural- 
hat it is faid or taken to be, or 
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Gr'wus, kindred, Mock or lineages alfo manner. fort, fulkinn, 

Genus [with Grammaricns) fignifies the kind of the noun, 
mafculine, feminine or Neuter _ : 

Genus [among Logicians] is the fr of the univerfal ideas, 
And is when the idea is fo common, that it extends to other 
ideas, which are allo univerlal, asthe Qvadrilater is Gees with 
respect to the Parallelogram and Trapeztas Satjlance is Genes 
with refpedt to SudPance extended. which is called Body, and 
the Swéfance which thinks, which is called Myad, ; 

Genvs Syarnver [with Logicians} is that which holds the 
uppermott clals in its predicament; or it is that which may be 
divided into feveral Speies, cach whereof is a Geazs in re(peck 
to other Species placed below. L. . 

Subultern Gesus [with Logiciaas) is that, which being a 
Medium: between the highelt Genws and the lowelt Species, is 
fometimes contidersd as 1 Geaws and fometimes as a Species. L 

Genus Rewotanr [with Logicians) is where there is another 
Genus between it and its Species L 

Gexus Proxitwwet (in Logich) the next or nearelt Genys is 
where the {pectes is immediately uncer it, as Max under 4ai- 
mat, L. 

Gexus [in Botany] is a fyflem or affemblage of plants a- 
grecing in iome one common character, in reipect to the flrue- 
ture ol certain parts, whereby they are dillinguifti'd from all o- 
ther plants, 

Grevs [in Mujfick} a certain manner of fub.dividing the 
princsp.es of melody, #. #, the confonant intervals into their con- 
cinnous parts. 

Genus [with Rbetoricians) is ditributed into demonfrative 
deliberative and judiciary. ‘ 
_ Genus [in Algebra) this art by the anticnts was diftribured 
into two Genera logiltick and {pecious. 

Genus [with duaton.] an aiiemblage or fytem of fimilar 
parts, diltriouted throaghour the body, asthe Gemws mercojan 
the nerves fo confidered. : 

Groce'ntaice [of yi, the earth, and xévrpor, Gr. a cen- 
tre} the earth being fuppofed to be the centre. 

_ Geocenraick (with Ajlronomers) is apply'd to a planet or 
its orbit, to denote its being concentrick with the carth, or 
as having the earth for its centre. . 

Giocentrick Latitude of a Planet [Afron.] is the latitude 
of the planet beheld from the earth; or the inclination of a 
line conueéting the planct and the earth to the plane of the 
earth or true ecliptick. 

Grocentaick Pluce of a Planet [4Afron.] is the place in 
which it appears to us frum the earth; fuppofing the eye fix- 
ed there; cr it is a point in the ecliptick to which a planet 
feen trom the carth ts referred. 

Groce NTRICALLY, according to that {yfem of the world, 
that fappotes the earth to be the centre of the univeric, 

Grove sta [pnd uci of 4H and JSxie,Gr. to know) the 
art of mealuring and furveying of land or lurtaces, and Anding 
the contents of all plain figures. 

GEopATICAL, pertaining to furveying. 

Geopet icant Numdsers, tuch as are confidered according to 
the vulgar name or denominations; by which money, weights, 
mealures, &¢. are generally known or particularly divided by 
the laws or cuftoms of ieveral nations. 

Grove TICALLY, by way of furvey of the earth. 

Geo'craruer (géograpbe, F. geografs, It. and Sp. geegra- 
phus, Lr ysorppape, Gr4a perfon skill'd in geography. 

Grocka PHICA z (geograpbigue, F. geografico, It. and Sp, 

Geocra puick § gesgrapbiews, L. of yteryerzincs, Gri] 
of or pertaining to geography. 

Geocrapnicat Mile, is the Goth part of a degree of a great 
circle, the fame as a Sea Mile. 

GEOGRAPHICALLY, according to the art of geography. 

Geocraruy [séagraphie, F. geografia, It. geegrepcia, Sp. 
Port. and L, yiaryerzia of yi, the earth, and > page, Gr. to 
defcribe) the do¢trine or knowledge of the earth as to its fell, 
and as tu its affections; or it is adefcription of the whole globe 
ef the earth or known habitable world; together with all parts, 
limits, fituations, and other remarkables pertaining to it. 

GrocaaPuy was reprefented by the ancients, in Pajating 
and Seudptare by an citcrly woman, having a terreltrial globe 
flanding by her, in her right hand a compats, and in her lett 
a {quaring rule. 

Gromancer [ytepaetes, Gr.) a pretender to shill in ge. 
omancy. 

Ge‘omancy [eésmance, F. geomenzia, It. geemancia, Sp. 
geomantia, 1. yeayarrsia, of yi and payréia, Gr. divination} 
a kind of divination performed by anumber of littl: pvints or 
dots made on paper ac random; and confidering the various 
figures and lines, which thoie points prefent, and thence form- 
ing a judgment of futurity, and deciding any quettion propofed. 

Groma STICALLyY, according to the fcience of geomancy. 

Geome TRICAL? [gromitrigue, F, geometrio, lt. and Sp. 

Grome"TRICK geometricus, L, of psameternés, Gr.) of 
or pertaining to geometry. 
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Grome‘rricatLy [of gesmctrice, Le. geunetriquement, 
YirsiTones, Gr.J according to the geometrical art, 

Gromeretcian [zeomctre, F. geomeero, lt. geanétra, Sp. 
and L. ysauerens, Gr.) one skilld in the Icience of geometry. 

Grometricat Place, isa certain bound or extent, where- 
in any point may ferve for the folution of a lucal or wadeicr- 
mined problem. 

GeomernicaL Line, is that wherein the relation of the ab- 
fee to the temi-ordinates may be expreiled by an dlgedruick 
ejuation, 

Gromerricat Proportion, is a fimilitude or identity of m- 
tio’s, as 8, 4, 30 and 15 are in geometrical proportion. 

Grometricat Progrejkon, a feries Of quamities in cont! 
wucd geometrical proportion, 4 ¢ increaiing in the fame ratio, 
as ty 2, 4, 8, 16, 32 and {0 on, 

GromerricaL Pier, a line whereby an indeterminate 
problem is conltrutted. 

Geomeretcat Confradicn of an Equation, ts the contriv- 
ing and drawing lines and ngures, whereby to demontlrate the 
equation, theorem or canon to be geometrically truc. 

GromerricaL Sotwtisn of a Provlem, is when the pro- 
blem is tolved according to the rules of geometry; and by 
fuch Jinci as are truly geometrical or agreeable to the nature 
ot the problem. 

Geomeray [gésmetrie, F. gesmetria, It. Sp. port, and L. 

soueTpic Of ns, the earth, and zrzpi@,Gr. to mealure) geo- 
metry originally tiznined the art of mealuring the earth, or any 
diftances or dimeniions on or within it; but is now ufed for the 
fcience of quantity, extention or magnitude abltractedly confider- 
ed, without any regard to matter, 

It is very probable, that ic had its firlt rife in Egypt, where 
the river Ni/e, every year overflowing the country, and leaving 
it covered with mud, laid men under a neceflity to diltinguith 
their lands one from another by the confideration of their f- 
gure; and to be able alfo to meaiure the quantity of it, fo that 
each man after the fall of the waters might have his portion 
of ground allotted and laidout to him. After which, it is very 
likely, a farther contemplation of thofe draughts and figures 
help'd them to difcover many excellent and wonderful properties 
belonging to them, which {peculation continually was improving 
and till is to this day. : 

Out of Egypt Thales brought it into Greece, and there it 
received its chicfeit perie¢tion. For the geometry of che anti- 
ents was contained within narrow bounds, and extended only 
to right lines and curves of the firit kind or orders whereas 
new lines of infinite orders are receiv'd into geometry, which 
orders are defined by equations, involving the ordinates and 
ablciffes of curves. 

The fubject of Geometry is the length, breadth and height 
Of all things. Is is divided into Specw/ative and Practical. ‘The 
former treats of the mrupertics of Lines and Figures, fuch as 
Euclid’s Elements, Aposlonias’s Cosicks, &c. and the later dhews 
how to apply thefe tpeculations to ule in life. 

Geometry may allo be divided into thele three fubordinate Parts. 
Alsimetry, which isthe art of mesfuring beights or ttrait lines. 
Planimetry, or the art of mealuring of Surtuces. Stereometry, 
the art of meafuring folids or bodies. 

Geometry is painted as a lady with a fallow face, clad ina 

reen mantle fringed with filver, and holding a filver wand in 
Fe: right hand. ; 

Geometry, is the fcience or doétrine of extention or ex- 
tended things, ez. lines, furfices and iolids, which dilcovers 
the magnitudes or greatnefs of things precifely, with their capa- 
cities, &¢. 

Theoretical Geometry 2? is a fcience which treats of mag- 

Specuéative Guomerry § nitude or continued quantity, with 
its properties confidered abilrattecly, without any relation to 
material beings; it contemplates the property of continuity. and 
demonftrates the truth of general propofitions, call’d Thorens. 

Prafical GiomeTRy, is the method of applying Speculative 
to practice; as the mcaturing of land or folid bodies, as navi- 
gation, fortification, dialling. 

Elementary Geometay, is that which isemploy'd in the 
confideration of right lines, and plain furfaces and folids gene- 
rated from them. 

Suifimer GeomETRyY, is employ'd in the confideration of 
eurve-lines, conick feétions, and bodies form’d trom them. 

Gropo'NICat [yseroviads of 4 and -riv3, labour) of or 
pertaining to the tilling or manuring of land. 

Georo’nics [yswrovind of yii the earth, and rivG, Gr. 
Jabour] books treating of husbandry. 

Guorce [of Pewpyos, Gr. an husbandmen] 4 proper name of 
men; the molt noted of that name was George of Cappadocia, a 
tribune or colonel under the emperor Diselejian, who is {aid to 
have kill'd a huge &rpent in Africa, to whom a virgin was ex- 

Pd to be devoured. This champion by fome is taken for our 
St, George, the patron faint of England, of whofe chivalry and 
exploits fo many, romantick fories are told. 

st. Guo'ree, the patron of England, fume fay, wasa fa- 


i. 
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mous warrior of Cagpedocia, who after he had exercis'd his 
valour an the wars, laid down his lite for the Chriilian turth, 
on which account he was honoured of all the Chrittian worl 
and many churches were ereéted in honour ef him, and he ie 
came at length to be the patron faint of Exe.ued, This St. 
George, accurding 10 the legend, dili many brave exploits in 
his Inetime, and after his death is faid to have appeared feveral 
umes in the wars undertaken againtt the infidels in the holy 
land, and to have fought on the fide of the Chrittians. And 
the devotion of Fudinion, intraduc'd him into the calendar; 
and that of Redert de Oily, built him a church in the -caiile at 
Oxfords; and King Edscard tf. built hima chapel at Mindor, 
However, Gelajius, bilhop of Rome, condemn'd the lesend of 
Sz. re _ pee and sheds and the fynod of Arimj- 
nae declared the fufferings of George apocryphal, i t it w 

ft forth by heretiche ig ‘g¢ apocryphal, in that it was 

Neither the time or place of his martyrdom are agreed on by 
writers, Venerable Bede fays, that the gth of the Calends of 
Alay or 23d of April was the birth day of George the martyr, 
Who was cintnent for miracles, and fuffered under Dacianus, 
a potent king of Perjfa, that reigned over feventy kines; but 
no juch a perfon as this Dacianys is to be found in hillory. 
But Bede adds, that his iutterings are reckoned among the zpo- 
cryphal writings, 

As for the riam martyr, the perfecutor of St. Athanafius, 
and ulurper of the Alexandrian See, pope Zachary built a church 
for him, and plac'd the head of George, there, tho’ the body 
had been intirely burnt to afhes goo years before. And it feem$ 
as if this eminent martyr was not known in the world till jon 
years alter his death, Wyiliarr ot MaheSury makes the ploce 
of his martyrdom at Rama, if (as he iays} we may give eredic 
to fame; and William of Tyre fays, he tound a rellingeplace 
at Lydia, fo that nothing of certainty is to be come at concern 
ing this renowned faint; and elpecially his ftory of killirg the 
dragon, which fome underitand allegorically, to mean fighting 
againit the dragon of herefy, &e. And ‘indeed this allegory 
of Aghting with and killing the dragon hath been taken vo hy 
other nations, which had no particular relation to any Greers 
as the order of the dragon, inflicuted by the emperor Sig:/mund, 
among the Hungarians, on account of his fucceffes in buttics 
againit the Jvrés, the dragons of (chili and herefy that devour. 
ed religion. And fince we cannot find our patron Sr. Gees oc 
T thall conclude the enquiry with the following lines: J 

St. George to fave a Maid the Dragon flee 
A pretty Tale, if all that’s told be tree? 
Sore fay there are na Dragons, and ‘tis faid, 

Tbere seas wo George, Dwish there ewas a Maid. 

Georar Nodir, a gold coin in the time of Kiug Henry VIIt 
in value or current at Gy 84, r , 

Geu'raians [fo called from one Dusit Ce wee, a Tine 
der} who held that the law and gotpel were unpreniahte for u c 
attaining heaven, and that himielf wos the true Mesise. ; 

Geo reicks [georgigacs, F. giorzica, It. and Le Pee Fyiee. 
Gr.} books treating ot husbandry, Tiliage, breeding cattle, éetg. 

Gro'scory [ot pn and cxizew, Gr, to view] a knowledse 
of the nature and qualities of the earth or {oil bi 
viewing and conlidering it. 

Grory, geotick magick, 

Groricx [of 41, the earth, Gr.) a fort of macict perfasm 
ed by the afiltance of a Darron, ed fame as Grin clas 

Geran [PY, Hed.J a filver coin, in value 
Englif>s but others fay, +22 of a penny, 

sata NIUM foardre Gr] the herb call'd Mork’s bill, 2. 

JER ANTES [Of ycnapy, Gre a crane ious Mone i 
colour like a crane’s a6 ; 1 precions fone in 

Ge'rent (gerens, L.) bearing, carrying or behaving 

rales [in Muufck] one of the cliffs. 

FE'RFALCUN? [Gerfadecne, Ital. prob: of errare 
_ Gyrrabtcon é eae and fale, t. from é Aad 
in the flight, }a bird of prey in fide between a vulture and a 
hawk; and of the greatcit Itrength next the eagle. 

Germa'Noer ([Germandreé, F.) the herb called Er Lib 
Treacle. : si 

A Germatn, a kind of long and pretty large pear. 

German [germain, F. permano, It. ermans, Sp. of Germanas, 
L.] come of the fane ftock. . 

A Brother Gra man, a brother both by the father sri ino. 
ther’s-fide, in dillinction to an wrerime Brothér, which js onl: 
fo by the mother's fide. ©? ’ wl 

Coufin-GeaMmans are coufins in the firft 
— the children of brother or fitier. 

sERMA’NITY [Germanitar, L.] brotherlinefs: ati 
of a brothers alto brotherly ketavioge runes the relation 

Ge'rainate [yermer, F. germinaye, 
fprout out, bud, bloflom. 
‘ bi Sa xv [germinans, L-] {prouting, bud ding, bloitom- 

Gaemina’tion, (F. germinazione, Te. of 
a ipringing, {prouting, er budding forth. 


» obfuined by 


Mate y. 


zd. hal'penny 


or neareh deyrec, 
It, and I..] to branch, 


germinatis, L] 


Giamix, 
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Grains (Germina, L.] young fhoots of trees. 

Giroco’Mica, phyfick preferiping diet for old men. 

Gurontes (of Fepar, Gr. an old man) magiltrates in Greece, 
the fame at Sparta that the Arespagite: were at Athens. 

Geronrocomi’a [Tegsrtoxquia Gr.) a part of phyfick 
which fhews the way of living for old men, in order to pre- 
ferve their health. 

Geronrocomt'uM [Tseprtoxoutior of 74pm, and old man, 
and xsvéw to take care of} an holpital or alms-houle for poor 
old people. 

Ge asa [with Apothecaries] a fine powder made of fome forts 
of roots, as {nake-weed, wake-Robin, &'c. 

Ge'rsa Serpentaria[with Apotbecaries] a kind of cerufs made 
of the roots of the herb drom or Cuckowpintie. L. 

> abapaabe : g {senyuma, Sax.ja fine or income, 

Genrsuma‘nius, finable, liable to be amerced, or fined at 
the difcretion of the lord of the manour. 

Ge'runns, [gerondif, F. gerundio, It. and Sp. gerundiam, 
L. ol gerere. to adminilter or govern] it isa part of a verb that 
admits no variation, and governs the fame asthe verb; but has 
neither tenle, number, or perion. 

In the Englifb tongue gerunds and participles are the fame 
in termination, and have no other diftinétion but the Partie/e 
and the Nowa-SwSantive, which always tollow and precede the 
one the other: As /oving is both a participle and a gerund, as a 
dovring Man, loving is here a participle; in dovang bim, dowsing is 
a gerund, 

NB. I humbly conceive this dillinétion is not very adequate, 
becauie the gerund in englifh is very ofven us'd without any 
particle or fubitantive before or after it, as the nominative and 
acculative of a {ubitantive it felf, as Stea/ing brings a man to 
the gallows, he abhors a 2 And fo in infinite other in- 
ftances. The beit diltinction, Itake it is, that the participle is 
always an adjective, and the gerund always a fubltantive 

Geryow [I'npumy, Gr. i, ¢. the bawler,} as the poets tell us, 
this Geryon was a monttrous giant that had three~heads. —But 
the cruth of the matter is, there was a city in the Evxine fea, 
call'd Tricaremia, [Tecmapnvia, Gr. i. e. three heads} where Ger- 
yon dwelt in great reputation, and abounding in wealth, and, 
among the reft, had an admirable herd of oxen: Herew/es coming 
to drive them away flew Geryou who oppos'd hims and they 
that faw him drive away the oxen admired at it, and to thole 
that enquired concerning the matter, they anfwered, that Her- 
exles had driven away the oxen of Triccarenian Gerysa; from 
which fore imagined that Geryon had three heads: and this 
gave birth to the fiction. Pa/apbatus. 

GassamPrnt = Botany) cotton-trees. 

Ge'ssant [in Herafdry] aterm ufed when the head of a lion 

borne over a chief, 

Ge'sses, the furniture pertaining to an hawk. 

Gestation, a carrying or bearing; allo the time or conti- 
nuance of a child in the womb of the mother, L. 

Jo GustrcuLaTe [geficuler, F.) to be full of aétion or mo- 
tion. 

GEsTi'CULATION, a reprefenting a perfon by geftures, and 
poltures; alfo the ufing too much geiture in peaking F. of L. 

GesricuLo’se [geficulefus, L ) full of geltures or motions 
of the body. 

Gests [sefa, L. gefes, F. gofi, It.) noble feats, noble ex. 
ploits, &e. 

Gesruo'sity [geftwoftas L.] apifhnels in geftures. 

Gestu’nes [geffus, L. gees, Fj motions of the body, to 
fignity forme idea @r paffion of the mind; behaviour, 

Gestvo'se Leefuons, L.] full of geiture. 

To Ger, irr. V. [gecan, or gytan Swx"] to obtain, to ac- 
quire, to find out. 

Gor Gat [Irr. Jmp.] did get Gor, Gorter, (Jrr, Part. 
P.) have got, or gotten. 

Ger is very often a Pleona/m in englifh, as J beve Gor no 
money, and in thoufands of the like examples. 

Ge'trines [of xeran, Sax. to get] acquifitions ; things got- 
ten ov labour. taffick, &e. 

Gev'es (in Heraldry) a red or vermilion colour. 

Geweaws [zegap, Unifles, or heapgay, Sax. images] play- 
things for children, toys trifles, 

Guastiy, [gaptlic, Sax.] like a gholt. 

GuitastTuiness, ghoftlinels, frightful afpect. 

Guerktns, (gureéen, G, gurker, Sw.) a fort of forcign cu- 
cumbers pickled. 

Gutvux [Ghevx, F, a beggar) a name they gave to the pro- 
tefants in the time of the civil commotions in the Lew-Cown- 
tries, becaufe the proteftant perfons of quality, habited like beg- 

rs. allembled together to a banquet in the houte of Floremtins 
Pallan, count of Gulemburgh; and there, while they were mer- 

over their cups, laidthe fcheme of a con{piracy for the li- 
herty of their country. 

Gui'ttak @ [Guitern, P, prob. of Cithara, 

Grni’rTeER® § infrument formerly 
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j L.J a mufical 
in much ule with the 
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Tealinas, &e. 

Guarazarp [gicerivm, L. or of ghizzera, Lincoln) the bog 
under the throat ur craw of a towl, 

Guosr [gopr, or gzaupte Sox. geift, De. geuft, Go which 
Cafanbon derives of "“Azesis, Gre terribtis.) the spirit of a per 
fon deceaied, 

Guo'sriiness [gapexelic and neyye, Six.) likenels to a 
gholt ; allo {piritualne!s, in oppolition to carnalnels. 

A Giant [Zigant, Sax. Gigas, L. of ives, Gr. Geazt, F. 
gigante, It Sp. and Port.) a perton of a large and uncommon 
fize and Rature. 

Of the Giants that, according to the Poets, were Socom, 

It is relaucd that Cadre, after he had flain the dragon ia 
Lerna- taking away his teeth, fow'd them in his own land, and 
that from them armed men fprung up. But the truth is, Ced- 
mus, by birtha Péenicsan, had, among other things, fas kings 
are wont to have) many elephants tecth; and being about to 
undertake an expedition with his brother Phanix, to fight 
for the kingdom: Drigot was aking of Thedzs, and the ton 
of Mars, who oeing flain, Cadmus feiz'd onthe kingdom. Dru- 
con's friends made war agiinit him, and his children alto role vp 
againit him; who being inferior, having made f{poil of CaJmus's 
wealth and his clephant’s teeth, they retumed home, and one was 
difpers'd one way, and another another; iome to Jttica, jome 
to Pelsponejus, Wome to Phocit, and others to Locris: tram which 
Places they ifluing out, made war againit Téedes, and were 
out warriours; and alter they carried off Cadrws's elephants 
tecth, and fied away, the Thebans {aid that Cadmus had broushe 
this calamity upon them, by flaying Drecem, from whole tecti. 
being fown, many flout and brave warriours (prang up againt 
them And this was the original of that fidtion. Palepcctas, 

Grawiess [vse Geante, ¥.) a gigantich woman. 

Gr ngenish fprobably q.d, Fabderifh of Fadser, or gabyes 
ten, Dy. to trifle away the time. Or of gabbene, Sua. and 
oe pedlars-Frene, jargon, nonfenical, unintelligiote 
ta 

Ginnero'stry [giléeroftas, L.] cramp - fhoulderedne®, 
creokednefs in the back, 

Gispet 2 [Gidet, F. evidetto, It.) a gallows with one pod 

Giper upright, and anocher at the top in the iozm of 
letter T, for che hanging maletattors on. 

Graste, gabble, prating nonfenfical foolifh talk. 

Gr'snkaus, [Anatomy] the backward and larger procefs of 
the Uv/aa, which enters the hinder cavity of the fhoulder. 


Ginpo’siry iédefitas, L.)] the bunchingnefs or Mick- 


pa ka Ing out molt commonly on the back. . 


Gi'prous [g:déajo, It. Gidds/us L.)] hump-backed. 

Gi‘ssous [with Affroncmers]a word apply'd to the enlight- 
ned parts of the moon during her courte trom full to new, 
when the dark part appears falcated or horned; and the light 
one gibbous and bunched out. 

Gt seous jofid [with Mathematicians] js that which is com- 
prehended of pibbous foperficies, and either a iphere or various, 
A {phere is a gibkous bady abfolutely round and globular. 

A Farten: giibcus Body, is a body which is comprehended by 
various f{operhcies, and a circular bale. and is either a cone of 
a cylinder. 

To Gi'se [of gader, F. or gabberen Dw. to trifle away 
the time. } to jeer, mock, flout. 

Grsacers [of gode FV. EF. dainty mouthfuls, g. d. gobbles) 
the neck, legs. pinions, ghizzard, and liver of a goole, 6c. 

Ginecor [in Coskery} a particular way of drefling chickens. 

Ginny [giicg, prov. of gypban, Sax. to play} vertigmous, 
uniettled in mina, rath, ineoniderare. 

Gi ppinéss, inconfideratenels, ralhnefs; alfo vertiginoufnels. 

GinpiLy, vertiginowlly, rathly, inconfiderately. 

Gi'Frep [of xife. Sax Jendowed, qualified, ta:nifhed with 
gifts or endowments, as a¢isted Brother, 

A Girt, [xift, Sax. gett, L. G. gorsma, Sz.] a donation, 
gratuity, preient ; endowment, qualification. 

Girr adj. ior given, as 

Ce mud nor took a Girt barfe in the Mauth. 

, Lp Noli equi dentes infpicere denati, Mt. A cavailas date now 
guardar im bocea. By a cheval donni if ne taut pas regarder aax 
dents, Or, according to the monkill, rhyme. L. ff puis det 
mannos Ne guere ty dentibus anzs, Yt Sp fay, as wes af 
cavill daw mole mires ef diénte. Vive weaning of oll which 
is, We are not to pry to narrowly into and eavil at the faults 
of what colts us nothing, 

Girr-Rope [Sea Tere} a boat-rops, a rope with which the 
boat is faltened to the bow, when the is dwvifted, in order to 
her being towed at the tlern of the (ip. 
hss Gic, a wanton womans aio a horn top for boys to 
whip. 





GaGa @ (ia Afufick BeoksJa jigg, tome of which are 
Gicus to be play'd flow, and others brick and live- 
Gi'eque ¥ ly but always in triple time of one hind or 


another, fta/. 
Gica'sticn 
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Giea’nticn [eiganteGue, FP. giganteiee, Tt. gisanters, L. 
Tiyarsssos of 7i74s, a giant, Gr.) giantlike, of or pertaining 
to ciants, big-bodicd. 

Gica'nriceNess, giant-lke fize. 

Gicantoma‘edy [cicurrouebia, L. of Trparrousyie 
of piyas and wera, Gra fiet:) the war, (as the poets tell us) 
that the giants made againtt Heaven 

Gie Awl, a tulling mill for woollen cloth. 

ToGrcere [ot gubelen, Dy.] to laugh wantonly or fillily. 

Giao tine [yichelin, Dw.) Isughing out, wantenly, child- 
ilhly or filily, 

Gi'cor, aleg of a theep ar calf, or the knuckle part after the 
fillet has been cut off, F 

Gres [in feris] a difeafe, when fwellings grow on the in- 
fide of chi lips. 

Gt'ceerrines, a relicious orderof toofriarsand 11¢0 nung, 
founded by one Gilbert in Lin. slubire, in the year 1145. 

Gitp [qila, Goth. ilo, Sux, of gilpan, Sux. to pay) a 
tribute, a tix, a contribution; allo a fociety or fraternity, a 
company of perfons united. jointly to carry on fome affair, ei- 
ther religious or civil, In Popijh times there were many gilds in 
molt paritl-churcles, by the contrivutions of feveral perions, 
who contributed io much annually, for the maintenance of a 
pricit to fay fo many mafles, Ge. on fuch certain days, and for 
tnemielves particularly, and alio for wax-tapers and other necei= 
faries in that lervice. 

. Gi'enanes, liable to pay a gild. 

Gitp-Ale [xilo-wle, Sax.) a drinking match, where every 
one pail his cluo or share. 

Gitp Merchant, a privilege by which merchants may hold 
Pleas of land among themlelves. 


Gitp Rent, certain rents payable to the crown by any gild 
(Gilda-Aala, L.] the chief hall of the city 


Or fraternity. 
3 of London, 


Giip-Holl 

Guitp-Hull 

Gitnatva featomicoram, the fraternity of eafterly mer. 
chants, held ata place in Lowdon, call'd the Stell or Steel-Yard. 

To Gitn, dr. ¥. [ot gyloan, Sax. vrrguldrn, Dx. vere 
guciarn, G,j to wath, plaitor do over with gold, &e. 

Girt, (der. derp, Pare, P.} did gi'd, has or is gilt. 

NB. This verb may be uled, and is fo frequently as a Re- 
gular, 

Gitncr, one whodoes aver with gold, Er. 

Giiegut waxMeEruin [E'Sywon Sywye8g, Aes. ie. the 
rolling of the dead) the Yews ase acradition, vst at che com- 
ing ot the Alejias, all the Ararcees in whatlvever part of the 
world buried, thall rife in the 422 y Lind, and that they fhall roll 
thither from their tombs ander grou. be 

A GILL, a tiwalare containing a garter of a pint. 

Git. Heeter, an owl, 

Gita crevp by roe Grown! the herb Ale hon; - 

Gien (Faciasa, L.) the nick-ninie o° a woman, a mife, as, 

very Jace mull have his Gol 3 a mean forre wench or woman. 

GitLa Fitriol: (Ciymsiry] vomitive vitriol, or white Vi- 
trio] purities: 

Gi'tiretower. See Je 4-fecver. 

Ginte (prob, of gave, . oF ag.llas, Sp. gelra, Port.] open- 
ings on the fides of the h.ads of hihes. 

Gat, v. To Gifd. 

Gter HEAD, aSea-Fith. 

Gimeine [ve gidelst, F.) a nail-piercer or borer. 

GiMMaL Ring. Sce Gemmow. 

Gime [cuipure, F.] a tort of mohairethread covered with 
the lame, or a cwilt for leveral works formerly in ule, 

_To Gime [easper, F.] to make gimp-work, or to work in 
gimp. 

he (prob. a contraction of Zagine] a trap or fnare for catch- 
ing wild vealls or birds, &r. 

Gtw [a contraétion of Geacore, F.} 
berries. 

Gi'’xcracks, a comemptible name for fome things, a fort 
of engine work or new contrivance, 

Gi'norr [gingembre, F. xenzera, It. gingibre, Sp. and Port. 
of zinziber, L. of LeyyiCeecs, Gre] an Jndian root of a biting, 
hot taite, well known. 

Gi'nceaNeEss, tendernels, nicenefs. 

‘Grycieer Morens (with Botan.) Dittany or Dittander, L. 

Gincearty, gently, fottly, eafily, tenderly. 

To Gincre (prob. of jangle] to make a tinkling noife, or 
Tike little bells ¢ allo to ule words which hare a chiming and 
aticéted found. 

Gi'nctixe [q. d. tingling, prob, of tinnire, L. Ja noife 
like chat of beils, G'¢. alio chiming in fcund. 

Gi'nepy aus (Tiy-yavuis, Gr] 2 joining of bones, when 
the head of one is reecived into the cavity of the others; and a. 
gain, the cavity of the hitter into the head of the former, as 
tit of che thigh bone with the Tidia, &e, 

‘Lo Gi'wGreat, to chirp asa bird docs, 

GixauMsons, toys or trilles. 


afpirit made of Juniper. 
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Gixtene [in T..rtary) a wonderful plant 3 which in eft 
makesthe whoie Mureria Modtica for people of condition, being 
too dear fur common people. 

To Gir, to take out the guts of herrings, 

Girt, a coat full of plaits, 

Girstes [of fvyptit, ie. Ezyprtian:) pillfering Mragelers, 
who under pretence of being Egvptians, pretend to tell por ple 
their fortunes. ‘The Fr. call chem Bobemtans, and the Geum, 
Tartars, 

Gr'earera, an Afatich beat, called in Latin Cameloparitulers 

Gi'aason [of girare and //, L.] the funtlone, a precivus 
ftone of a whitifh, fhining colour, which when placed towards 
the fun, fends forth a colden Jultre. 

To Giro, Irr, V. [xypoin, Sux. giorde. Dus, guerten, CG.) 
to bind round about, to tie up clofe 

Grier, (fer. Imp. Part. P.} did gird, have oram gist. 

N. B. It may likewife be us'd as regular. 

Giro Brew, the dregs or coarler fort of fmall oatmesl, 
boil’d toa conlillence in water, and caten with faltand butter. 

AGixn 2 awipe, a fiarp cutting fpeech. 

AGirvery 

To Giro, to give cutting languages ea 

Grepers [in Arebitecture) the largelt pieces of timber in a 
floor, whote ends are ufually fuftencd into the fummers or 
brealt hummners, and the joilts are afually framed into the girders. 

Gi'aove [gvpoel, Sex, guotroel. Sx. guertd, G.} a belt 
or band of leather or other matter, to gird up the loins. 

Qaeens Gi npre [ia France] an ancient duty or tax intend- 
ed lor the maintenance of the queen's houlhold at the rate of 3 
ty Upon every muid of wine, and 6 upon each Queve at 

ars, 

Chrifians of the Grp pier, the Chrillians of Af2, and patti- 
cularly thofe of Syria and Ms/opotamia, who are almoft all Ne- 
florians or Fucobites, are to call'd on account of their wearing 2 
broad leathern girdle by the order of Montavacbel, roth califf of 
the dbajlines ALC. 856, 

Girover (of zvnole, Sex. a girdle] a maker of girdles = 
but now chiefly a maker of bridles for hortes, é'¢. 

GtnvLeas, were incorporated duzuff 6, Anno, 1448. They 
are a mutter, 3 wardens, 24 affiftants and 84 livery-men, Oe 
Their armorial enfigns are fer Fefs azare and or 
a pale counter chanzed, each piece of the sit, 
charged with a gridiron of the 2d. ‘The creft 
8 the demy etiigy of St. Laxrence holding in 
his right hind a gridiron, in the eft a book, 
the firit of the colour, the latter of the metal a- 
forefaid. The motto, Gree thanks ts Gid. 
| heir hall is in Bafnrebalt Strees, 

Giare [Hunting Term] a roe buck of two years old, 

Fok moe [Sea Yerm] uled of a flip when the cable 
turaiog of ihe tide ptt oy a cit eat ied 
teenie ¥ cannot get it over the Mern-polt, but it 

Girt'Lia, a vane or weather-enck. 


A Girte [ceopla, Sax. which Afinforw fappofes to be d 
deriv'd of garrite he cating, t wie ) shi nPpe ‘ A ° oa 
Or of girdle. 4 mea bake * vecaule they are ulually talkative 3 


} becaufe of their ficklencls ; or ac- 
cording to Ca/aubon, of Kor, Gr.) a young Maid, 
Grau su, like a girl, alier the manner of a girl. 
. GV auisunrss, eirlith difpofition or behaviour. 
Grex ine, grioning, 
= KON 3 [in Heraldry} a gore or triangular figure, hay- 
is U IRON § ing a long, tharp point like the flep of a Mair- 
cafe, and ending in the centre of the efcutchcon. 
Giron NE’? of gira, F. alap] as if you fup- 
Gino’nxy § pole one fitting, his knecs being 
Polited fomewhat afunder, and a traverfe line being 
—— Rsk ee from one to the other, that with 
the two thighs make a Giron, as in the figure. 
Girt, v. To Gird. aici a 
Grarn fof Sypoel, Sex. gordel, Du, 
for a horle, which comes under his belly, 
lide, 
Giata 
cock. 
Giunta Web, the tape or ribbon of which horle girths are 
made, 

Ee Giere ofa piece of timber, the compaft of it round, 
s : — (in the praétick of Stothatd) a fanStuary or place 
Gi'sarMs a kind of halbert or weapon with two fpit: 

rd eee — fome call Bilarms, ai on 
10 Ase Grownd, is when the owner of it does not i 
with his own Itock, but takes in other cattle to graze, ore 
Gusewent, catrle fo taken in to be 
Mics shih ; grazed, or to feed at fo 
Gru, an herb or weed that 
To Give, Ir. V. [xipan, 
geben, = G. gifve, Dun. 
5 ” 








gurrtel, G ) a girdle 
and is buckled on his 


(with Cock-Fighters] the compafs of the body of a 


grows among com. 

Sax. grea, Dy. O. and L, G. 
gifwa, Sw. or, as Cafauton will, of 
ty yew 
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1, ,u2u, Gr] to bellow, sford, produce; alfo to begit to 
thaw, 

Gave (irr. Dep.) (gafbr, Den. zeap, sax. gab, Dx. O. and 
L.G. gah. H. G_) did give, 

Givens (irr. Part. P) (xipen or azipen, Sux. gegtben, Dy. 
gtythen, G. gifen, Daw ] has or is geven. 

Co cive or fo forbear, requires Fudqment. 
lt. f dure ¢ temere, ingegue bifagua buvere. 

That is, to give or to forbear with equity, juttice, candour 
and realon, requires agreat deal of cautiun and confideration. 

Give aChing, and rake a Th ng Ac. 

This proverb tho’ puerile is very ancient, Péasa mentions it as 
a faying in histime. Taw igdas diode tev agaipeges ux ess. Gre 

Given, v. Te Give. 

Given [with Masherae.) fignifies fomething fuppofed to be 
known, 

Given [of xian, Sav.] beftowed, afforded, produced. 

Given f, propenfe or addiéted to. 

Gives [g:bangurgs, Dv. a prilon) fetters, fhackles. 

Grgzarnn. See Ghizzard. 

Gra‘naity [eledritar, L,) fmoothnel:, barenefs of hair. 

Gra‘ciat ([giacialis, L.) icy, belonging to ice. 

Giacia’tis Hansur ges O.uiids] the icy humour, one 
of the three humoursof the eye, which is contained in the u- 
Veous coat, and is thicker than the reft. 

GLACIALNESS, icetnels, 

Gea‘ciaten [ glaciatys, L.] frozen, turned to ice. 

Gracia’rion, the freezing oF turning any liquid into ice. 

Gua'cis [in fortifeatisn) a gentle tteepnefs, or an caty flop- 
ing banks but efpecivlly that which ranges from the parapet of 
the covered way’, to the level on the fide of the field, 

Guiacts of @ Cornish [in Archit.) an ecafy, imperceptible 
flope in the cymaife of a cornifh, to promote the deicent and 
draining off the water. 

Gian [slav or xheo, Sex. glad or glade, Dan. gladh, Su. 
but Cusauden derives it of "Apeaagcas, Gr. to rejoice] joytul, 
merry] 

‘To Gra'ppen [gzhavian, Sex] to make glad. 

Guia’ opon 

GLa’ DWN 

Gia'pe (prob. of xaad a, Gr. a branch, or of glave, 
Sax. the fetting of the fun] a view or peilige made thro’ a 
wood, by lopping the branches of trees 5 alfo a breaking in of 
light. 

"Gra'pyess glaonerye, Sax.) joy, mirth. 

Gra’psom [Zlavpome, Sex.) merry, joyous. 

Griaptators [glediateurs FB. gludswtori, It. gladiatores,L.) 
(among the Romans) fword-phyers, who fought in the Curcen- 

fier games, andat the funerals of creat men, one egaintt ano- 
ther, even to the lols of their lives ¢ either to divert the peuple, 
or to pacify the gholts of their kindred. Thefe exercifes in the 
amphitheatres were very extravagant, for according to the great- 
neis of him that gave thefe pallimes to the people, there were Co 
be feen many hundred combatants appearing upon the fand one 
after another. And tome emperors gave 1000, others 10000 
fencers. 

"Thefe fencers were for the molt part flives, who were fent 
to the fencing-mailers co be inilructed and prepared for this ex- 
ercile. 

Some of them fought only witha naked fword in the right 
hand, and a buckter in the left, others appear'd compleatly armed ; 
fome march'd to the encounter blindfuld others fought with a 
trident and anet to entangle their adverfary : and if any was 
caught in the net, it was not poflible to efcape death. 

He that overcame, was wont to kill his adverfary, if the {pee- 
tators did not fave his life with a bended thumb lifted up, by 
which they mad known their pleafure ; and when they opened 
the thuusb llrait, it wos a figa of condemnation, 

Guia‘ptature [efediatura, L.) the feat of fighting with 
{words. 

Fur Gravis (Ant. Writ.) the right of the fword is ufed 
for a fupreme juritdittion 

Guapty, joyfully, merrily, alfo willingly. 

Guar [gare, F.) the waite of an egg. 

To Grair, to rubover with glair 

Gratve, a fort of Weapon like an halbard, a fword, O, F. 

‘To Guance (prob, of glarnssen, G, to fhine, fparkle or 
glitter.} to give a glance or caft of the eyes allo to reflect upon 
curforily 5 alfo to allude to; allo to glitter. 

Gia'xpace Marge the fcafon of turning hogs into the 
woods; allo the feeding hogs with malt. 

Gua'xpers adiceaie ina hore, a thick, skinny and bloody 
humour proceeding trom a defect in the Jungs, and voided by 
the nollrils. It hasno Singular. 

GLanviFrrus, a, am, [in Botan, Writ.) that bears a- 
corns, as the d/ex, the holm-oak 3 Suéer, the cork-tree, Ca/fanea, 
the chefnut-tree, L. 

Guanpirerous [of géardifer, 1.) bearing maf, 

Graspisost [yvandimsas, LJ fullof matt, 


i an herb, alfo call'd fpurge-wort, 


CL ’ 


Gran + k 

GiaNnos {cltces, L. and F.} ficth-kernels, a fort of fit. 
Hance in an animal boJ!y ef a peculiar nature, the wie of which 
18 to feparate the Auids. 

, + . 
Conglsmerate Gtanxn? an irregular aflemblage of feveral 
Compound GLanb jimple glands, ty’d together, and 
Wrapt up under one common membrane. 

Vajeulir Guanps, are only cluiters of little vellels, which 
uniting together from the canal or excretory duct through which 
their tecreied juice is ditcharzed. 

Vejeuiar GLaxps, are ailemblages of veiculie, communi. 
cating With each other, and all terminating in two or three 

, re fl 7 i i 
larger vellels by the prolongation of which the excretory dutt is 
form'd. ° 

Gia’xouta, a littl acorn, L. 

Gia'Nouta [géandutt, FP. glandula, Tt. and L.) (with 

Gea’wowLe § daatome?s) akernel in the Meth, 4 fott, tat 
fpongy jubltance of a peculiar nature, ferving 10 ttrenethen the 


vefiels, so inck up fuperfuous humours, and to moilien other 
parts. 


_ Gra'nouta Pineulis [with Anatom?) 
in the fulding of the brain, call'd Choroiae 
rium, 
fhape 

Gianputa Guidenis [with Anat.) a kind of 
a glandula, foft, moveable without routs, 
parts abour ir, 

Guia NoULA fitwitaria [Anmat.] a fmall glandule in the Jella 
equiva of the brain, which kernel is covered over with the rete 
mirabile inmany brutes, bur not in men. 

Gtanputm dumbares [daat) three glinds fo termed on 
acovunt of their lying upon the loins, 

GLanouLs oderifira [Anat] certain {mall glands in that 
Partot the Pemis where the Preeputivm js joined to the Balanus 
fo called trom a great {cent their jeparated liquor emits, ZL. , 

GtanxpuLer Sebacee, [ Anat.) a large number of glands 
lying under the skin of the auricle of the ear, and which ied 
caule they feparate a grealy matter, are fo called by Yuljava, the 
firlt diicoverer, L, . 

Gianputm Mprtiformes [ Aaa.) the contracting of the 
fibres of the broken hymen upon the frit ccition, L. 

GLaNbUL renaies [Asat.) two glands lying wrapt up in 
fat, between the dorta and the kidney, a little above the emul- 
gent velicls- 

Gra wouce [efomdu/a, L) a kernel in the Acth. 

GLa'NouLbs Suventitions [with Surgeons) are thofe kernels 
Which are fometimes under the arm-hules, in the neck, as the 
king’s-evil, &¢ 

Perpetual Gun brag 


a glindule or kernel 
; Nd Ce %y called alfo Corona. 
on account of its relembling a cone or Pine-apple in 


{welling like 
aud feparate irom the 


(with Surgeons, &c ) are the Pan- 


Nitaral Guaxpures § creas or tweet-bread, the Glanduia 


pineatii, &e. 

GtanpuLo'sa Tunica lotfimorum [with Anat.) {mall glan- 
dules or kernels, of which the innermoft cost of the inteitines 
or guts is Full; whole ute is to foak in the ftrained juice call'd 
chyle, and to diitribute it to the dea! veins, L. 

Granputosa Corpora (with dnat{ owo glandules or ker- 
nels, lying under the feminal bladders, near the common pailape 
of the Sesen and Uring, which they ferve to lubricate or make 
fiypery 3alfo atfording kind of vehicle to the Jeminal matter, L, 

LA 


npuLOo'SE?( [ glumdulyitas, L.} tull of glandules or 
Gtanpu Lous§ kernels. 


Granpu Lousness, fulnefs of glandules, 

Gua‘novrous [glanduloya, It. g/andulojus, L.] full of ker. 
nels; alfo full of mail. 

Graxpyrous Roots [with Bstan.] thofe roots that grow ker- 
nel-wiie. and are fallened together with imall glandules, fibres 
or threads. 

Granounous Fie [with Avat.] is fuch Aeth as that of the 
almonds of the ears, breafls, fweet-breads, Er, 

GLans, an acorn; allo the tip or button of the Penis; alfo 
the tip or extremity of the Clitoris. 

GLANS waguentaria ae Botan.) the fruit of a tree like ta- 
marisk, about the fize of an hazle-nut, with a kernel like an 
almond, L. 

To Grane [prob, of ecleirer, F.] to overblaze, to dazzle, 
to flare intently upon, 

Grarto'se [e/areofus, L.) full of gravel and fand. 

Gta'Ring (prob. of eciairant, F.) dazzling, blazing out 
apparcnt. 

ToGuase [of glxy, Sux. glafs) to do over with glafs; 
alfo to fet a glois upon Jinnen, filk, &¢. alfo to make glats lights 
for windows. . 

Gva's12£Rs were incorporated in the reign of 
queen Efizabeth, They conlitt of one matler 
2 wardens, 21 alflittants, and 75 livery men, 
&e. the fine for which is 3/. 6s. 84. their 
arms are argent, 2 crofiing irons falterways be- 
tween 4 cloling nails fable on a chief Gules, a 
lion of England crett, a lion's head eras'd Or, 
between two wings dzare, fupporters two fifcals { or Boys! 


each 
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each hulding a torch prover. The motto, Laceo: team da autis, 
O Dews, they have no hail dince the Ere, but meet at Lersscers 
hall. , 
Grass [xhep, Sex. glag, Dy. and Dim glaas, Sx. glafs, 

-) an artineial trantparent iuditance, faid to have been fit in- 
vented hy the inhabitants of Sivva 5 the fit maker of itin Rowe, 
was in YiSerias’s time, whom he pur to death for fear it fhould 
deiract from gotd and filver ¢ and they leofe their repute. (1s 
fome relate) I: was frit brought 10 Baglend in the year 602, by 
Result, a foreign bifhap. 

ta dans 1610, the Sopoy emperor of Perffa, is fiid, fent to the 
king of Spoiz fix gliiles tha were malleable, é, ¢. did not break by 
being hammered; and it is aliv related that, 

An artiit in Rowe, in the thetime of Tilerias, made vellecls 
of glaisof {uch a temper, that being thrown on the ground, 
they did not break but only bruife. which the author with a 
hammer tmoothed and ftranened again beiore the emperor. 

Geass, is made of fine fand and the athes of Ka/por Fern; 
the afhes of which he. byare molt proper, becaufe they abound 
with abundance of fixt faks, which are very porous or {puruy 3 
thefe afhes being put tutu a violent fire, their corners are con- 
fu wed by it, and by this means the furface of their parts are 
made fo tmooth and even, that they touch im more points than 
they did betore, and atrorda {ree paflage to the beams of fight, 
and cannot be rendered dark and opague, without the mixture 
Ob fome foreign matter. 

Giass is alfo made of flints, and other fuch like materials. 

Guass Desps or Batétes, are tmall parcels of coarie green 
glait, taken owt of a pot in fufion at the end of an iron pipe, 
and being exceeding hot are dropt into a veilel of cold water, 
and ler to lie there till they are cold. ‘Thefe are call’d Prince 
Ruperes-Dreps, and do exhibit this furprizing phenomenon, 
that as foon as you break off the Jealt bit from the flem or picked 
end of them, the whole bulk of the drop, or great part of it, 
Bic. into fall atoms or dull with a brisk noife, 

Guass of Astimeny [ with Céy-xifs) the moft fixed and 
hasdeit matter of that mineral, that is fuund at the bottom of 
she crucible, cleared from the fivces or dregs. 

Jealous Grass, a fort of wrinkled window glafs, of fuch a 
quality, that 2 perion cannot dilflin(tly fee what is done on the 
ather lide of it, but yet admits light to pafs thro’ it. It is 
caitlin a mould, and is compos'd all over its furface with oblong 
circular figures, or in the form of a weaver's thutile, concave on 
exc fide, and convex on the other, 

Hoar Gra'sses were frit mace by the Sfei/ians. 

Grasses and Lailes are brittle Gtare. 

Both aps to fall, and both ruin’G by it. 

Gia'sy (gicpyica, Sex.) of the nature of or like glafs. 

Gra'syum, the herb woad, wherewith cloth is dyed blue; 
with which the ancient Brituzs painted themicives, to make 
themtelves look terrible to their enenies. 

Geaverina. Fiwning. fuorg. 

Gra'ucta [with Botan} tae herb Celandine, L. 

Grav’comMa? [Faaiaous, Gr.) a fale in the eve, when 

Grivomt the eryllailine humour is changed intoa grey 
or sxy-colour. 

Guauco’nie [with Botani?s) penny-royal. 

Gravcous (with Botanick Writers] of a whitihh green co- 
lour, with fomething of ablucith calt, as the Jeaves of the Per. 
Siam Livy, Frome’ Sorrel Tree, Sedum, Sev 

Graueus [according to the Poets] was a filherman, who 
being a tithing, as he caught the iivh, he threw them on the 
bank, and they had no focner talked of an herb, but they leap'd 
into the iea agains which G/awews perceiving, talled of the herb 
himiclf, and pre.cntly leapt into the leas and became one of the 
Gads of the tea; Palapbatus tells us, that the reality of the 
fiction is, G/aneus wasa hilherman of Aarbedon, and an excel- 
lent fwimmer, whom the inhabitants of the city, fecing him 
plunge himiclt (dive) under water, and by and by to rile in 
another place, and not having fen him for fome days after- 
wards, tillatlength he fhow'd himself to them, and fome of 
his dometticks asking, him where he had been all that time, he 
inventing a lye, repicd he had been im the fea, And at the 
fame Ging having caught fifhes and put them in a certain place, 
when the citizens wanted fh, and no other fifherman durit ven- 
ture ty gu a filhiny, on account of the tempelt that then rag‘d, 
he bid the citizens ask for what filh they pleafed, and he would 
procure thei for thems which he doing. they gave it out that 
Glaweus was a fevGod, But at length in iwimming, he was 
kill'd by a tea moutter, whereupon he never being feen to come 
out of the feragain, they gave it out that he divelt in it, and 
had his refidence there, 

Gua'vea [Old Rev.) a glave, javelia or hand dart. 

Te Gra’ver, to fmooth up or fawa upon. 

Guay’ mous, maddy, clammy. 

Grax'MousNness, muddinefs, claminines. 

To Graze (xlepean, Sex.) to do over with glafss allo to 
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,Gea'zeo [of glean, Sux.) done with glais; alfo having a 
giols fet upon it. 

Guiazew [xlupen, Sux, glacfern, G.) of glifs. 

Gua‘zteR, one who works or m. ke: glais windows. 

Guean [slids, Sux.) a kits. 

Gream [zleoma, gleam, or gleomunx, Sux, a light J a 
ray or bearn of Fight. 

To Gcream [with Faleonerr] is fiid of a hawk, when the 
cals or throws up filth from her gorze. : 

Gre'amine [of gleomian, Sax. } thining or calling forth 
beams of light. 

To Grean [glaner, F.} to pick up the {catered ears of 
Com after reaping. 

Gie’antne [probably of g/swant, F.] gathering cars after 
reaping. 

Guear. See Gisir, 

Guesa’nia (Old Rec) turf, pete or earth fit to burn 

Grece (F. glia, L ) aturf or cloud of earth, 

Giese Lexd, church-lind, molt commonly taken for land 
belonging to a psrifh church or parfonage befides the tithe. 

eivent [etedifus, L. of gleda ) full of clods. 

Gre'bose ; . 

aad (gletzftes, L.) fulnefs of clods. 

GLeBo'sity 

Gue'sutenr [ glebatnias,L.] cloddy, abounding wich 
cleds, &e. ; 

Grebe [glina, Sax.Ja kite. 

A Greve [gleo, Sax.] a hot ember ar live coal, 

Guer [gle,, gic, Sax. ghidnets, mirth, joy. 

Gure'run [gierul, Sux.) full of gladuets. 

Giterucy, joyfully. Se. 

Geee’rubness, fulicls of joy, minh. &. 

Gueex, a game atcards. 

Greer [prob. of glioan, Sex. to glide) a venereal dileate, 
a flux of thin humour trom the Urethra; alfo a thin matier if 
faing out of ulcers. 

Gee'xe 2? (Taira Gr. an eye-lid) the ball or apple of the 

Gue'na§ cye§ allo the hollownels of a bone, which re- 
ceives another into it; thofe cavities of bones that are of a 
middle kind, that is, neither the deepett nor fhallowelt, but ina 
mean between, 

_ Grenor’ves [of Tasirnand id 3,Gr. form] are two cavi- 
ties ” the lower part ol the frit vertebra or turning joint of the 
neck, 

Gute [prob. of glinan, Sex.) Mippery, fmooth as plats, &'¢. 

Guinntss (prob. of glinend and nepye, Sux.) dipperinels, 

GuicyRRiiza. See Giyeyrrbiza. 

To Guipe, der ¥. [aiioan, Sax qlij¥en, Du.} to fide or 
pals along eafily and gentiy, as water in a brook, &<. 

Gutp (drr, Imp. and Pare. P.) did glide, has plid. 

To GLimmer (glimmer, Dax glimma, Sz] to begin to 
appear by degrees, as the light does at break of day. &&¢, 

Gut’ Mmenine (glimmer, Dan ) cailing a glancing or trem- 
bling light. ; 

Gurstese, a fudden and tranfient beam or flath of light; a 
fudden and fhort view. 

Gutscere, to kindle or grow light as fire does, ZL. 

Gutscere [in a Medicinal Senje) is the natural heat and 
increafe of {pirits ; or the excerbation of fevers, which return 
periodically. 

Guiss [with Botanifi] a thiftle or piony root, L. 

To Gui'sien? [glittra,Su. glinferen, Du. glacntsen, 

To Gut'ster § G.) to thine, to be bright or fparkling. 

A Gutsrer. See Clyter. 

To Gui'rrer [zlicenian, Sax.] to thine, &'¢, 

Geirr? [with Svrgeous) a thin matter ifluing out of wounds 

Greer§ and ulcerss elpecially when the nervous or finewy 
Re are bruiied arte Six) 0 

ui’rrering [xlitenunz, Six.] fhining bright, {parkling. 

To Groar toaere, De} to lock mie ete bait, 

Gtoar [prob. of glorie/us, L.) as gloar fat, fullomely fat 

Groa'riness, fulnels of gloar fat. 

Guo'ary, fulfomely fat. 

Gronaten [¢/sbetus, L ] made round or like a ball, 

Grose [F. gids, It. and Sp. of g/sdus, L.} (with Ifithe- 
maticians ) is a tolid body exactly round, contained under one 
furtace, in the middle of which is a point, from whence all right 
lines drawn to the fu:fice, are equal one to another. 

Grose artificial Terrofial, a globe that hasall the parts of the 
earth and fea, drawn or delineated on its furface, Like as on a 
map, and placed in their natural order and fituation, 

Gone artificial Celgfial, is a globe upon whofe fuperficies 
is painted the images of the conitellations, and the fixed flars, 
with the circles of the fphere. 

Gone (Hierog/spbicadly) reprefented the world. On this 
globe were delineated the circles of the zodiack, the figns, and 
a multitude of {lars, and was lupporied on the back of a man 
upon his knees, which were covered with his long garment; in- 
timating that the world was upheld by the power of god, who 
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fems to be covered to the lower ranks of creatures, with divers 
emblems and dark fhudows. . 

AGu.one is one of the emblems of eternity, 

eee [clotofus, L.}] round asa globe or bowl. 

’ J S 

Grono’senuss [globaitd, Ie. gbgitas, L.] roundnefs in form, 
globul st form. . . 

Gio'Meraten [ylomeratas, L.) wound round ina bottom, 
as yarn, 7. 

Gronunar [p/devlaris, L.] round like a globe. 

GronreLarx Court, is the reprefentation of the furface, or 
forme part of the furface of the terraqueous globe upan a plain, 
wherein the parallels of latitude are circles nearly concentrick; 
the meridions curves bending towards the poles, and the rhumb 
liees alto curves. 

Cio seLaRNEs {of glsbataris, L.] the fame as Glotofeneft. 

Gro'seres [ef dult, L.) fach particles of matter as are of a 
piodulsr or fpherical figure. ; ; 

Gro’suneous [elobalaius, L) being round in form of a glabe. 

Gio nunus Nui [Aeat.) the lower cartilaginous moveable 
part of the nofe, Z. : 

Giomexa’rion, a winding round in a bottom or ball, as 
yarn, Le. is wound, L - 

Gio’ merous [y/smerefis, L.] round like a bottom of thread, 
yarn, Ge. : 

Gro ominess, [of glomung Sax.] duskinels, darknels, clou- 
dinets, 

Gioomy [xlomung, Sex.] dusky, dark or cloudy. 

Gio ria Puri (i. € glory to the father) a formula or verfe 
jn the liturgy, repeated at the end of each plalm, and upon o- 
ther occafions to give glory to the holy trinity, called allo Dox- 
ology, L. \. ; . 

Guorta ia Exerdis fi. ¢ glory in the higheft] a kind of 
hymn alto rehearled in the divine office, L. 

Grioririca rion, [F- glorificaxione, It. gérificaciin, Sp. 
of géerificatio, Le) : glorifying, an admatiing to the ftate of glo- 

+s allo a giving glory. 

" To Gis nt re [elerificare, Ir. and L. evorifier, F. elorificar, 
Sp.] to give glory to, to praifes alfo to place among the bicifed. 

Grontous [elsricrx, F. glori-fo, It. and Sp. of gfrisfus, L.J 
honourable, renowned, praife- worthy. 

Grortousty, honourably, renownedly. 

Guo’rtousness (P ofat glorieux, F.] glorious eflate, qua- 
itv. e. 

: G ie [in a Stage Play) is a reprefentation of heaven. 

To Gioay [gleriari, Life gorifer, F.]to boatt, brag or 
vaunt; to pride ones felf in. ; 

Grery {in Painting) tho bewns of light commonly drawn 
round :h: head of ovr faviour, faints, &e, 

Groay [elsire, F. gloria, It. Sp. Port. and L.] honour, re- 
nown, repatation, fame. 

Grory tg the Remard of 7 rtue, 

F. Laglire of fa recompenje delaverti. WU. G. Die Ehre 
iM Mie A igelrung dee Tugend. : ; ; 

What encourasement have we not ten frilly to walk in her 
+ paths, and to act and Jive conformable to her dictates; efpecial- 
ly if we confider that this Géory, which our ic creator has ap- 

Sointed for the Reward of Firtae, is Evernal, ; 

Grany was Icsnologically reprelented by the ancients, by a 
beautiful woman half naked, holding in one hand a iphere, on 
whi was defcrib'd the ligns of the zodiack, and in the other 
an imige of victory s having 1 one hand a {prig of palm, and in 


the other a garland. , : 
Grory [with Divine} the majefty of god confidered with 
infinite power, and all other divine perfettions. ; 
To Grose [of giepan, Sax.) co Hatter, footh, collogue with. 
A Goss [¢/s/2, Fe gfafa, It. and Sp. gluife, G. p/a/fa, L. 
roconst, Gr ]a comment, expolicion or interpretation; alfo 
a thiningnels or lulire fet upon ilk, cloth, tuff, Ge 
A Gross, alfo isa literal tranfation m interpretation of an 
thor in another language word for word. 

To Gross [elajare, It. ghar, Sp giofer- F. glofare, L.) to 
miment or make notes Upon. ) : 
GLOSSARY [elefinire, F. gfsfa, It. gloffarie, Sp. of gh farinm, 
LJ a diftionary ¢x plaining the hard, ob!cure or barbarous words 
Pa langaage. ; 
. G Losine upon [of glofare, L. glafer -F.] commenting brief 

ly upon. : : : a 

Gio'sstxess [of gletffen, , G. te lifer.) thiningnels; thew- 
inc. 7 

Grosecato’enns [of prerce the tongue, and natixe Gr. 
to reprels} an infirnment to repress the tongue, 

Giossco’mias (of paeera and xoue@ Gr. to guard) an 
inittrument for ictting broken limbs, L : . 

Gucsuco mon [in Mevbanicks] a machine compofed of di 
yers dented pinions, for raifing huge weights or burthens. 

Griuvo Crapitar [elyfigraphe, B. of glafigrapbus L, Taws- 
copped Of yrasee, the tongue, and yp2ge, Gr.) a writer 
of a Beouatye 
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Grosse’crariy [Tavzees-czziz, Gr. J] the compiling or 
skill of writing a gloflary. 

GrossocRa’PHICAL, according to the art of ploflopraphy, 

Grosspe'ree [of Tadrse and reaver, G-] a precious tlone 
refembling the tongue of aman; alfoa flone calld the tongue 
ftone. 

Grossy [of qteiffen, G) fhining. 

Gio'rris (Tasrzis, Gr] one of the five griffles of the la- 
rynx or head of the wind pipes the chink of the wind pipe. 

A Ghove [xlop, Sax. deca, Port.Ja covering for the hand. 

Guove Silver (O22 Ree.] moncy given to fervants to buy 
them gloves. : 

T: torew the Grove, a pra&tice or ceremony antiently ufed, 
being a challercetoa fingle combat. 

Gio'ver [xlopepe. Sux.]a moker of gloves. 

Guovers, they were incorporated a matter, 
4 wardens, and afliitants not exceeding 24, and 
the livery are 120, Their arms party per fe‘s 
Satie and Argent 2 pale counterchang’d on eve- 
ty piece of the fir, a ram fpringant of the te- 
cond. ‘Their hall is in Beecd-dane. 





Gro’vers Sric! [with Sangrons) is when the lips of a wound 
are few'd upwards alter the manner of gloves. 

To Grow [zlopan, Sex. glorpen Du. gluben G J to grow 
hot or red as the checks or ears do. . 

Guourey, dooged, fallen, furly. 

To Guews : 

To Gest to look furlily, doggedly, We. 

_ Grow-wors [glep pypm, Sax.) fort of infect that fhines 
in the dark. 

Guo'zING [of glepung, Sax.] Mattering, colloguing, &e. 

Give (ela, F. birdlime, g/utem, L.) a tlicky, clammy coinpo- 
fition to join boards together, 

To Guuve [or joyn together) with this compofition. 

Guiu'tness [ol géacinoius, L,) hicky quality. 

ents (gletiayas, L.J of ilicking, clammy, glucy nature or 
quality. 

Guum [of glome, Sax. or gloom, Exg/ } four, fullen, frown. 
ing, N, C 

Gru'’Myess [of glomung, Sax.] fullennefs in looks. 

‘To Gaur [y/vtire, L.) to over-charge, to over-itock. 

A Gtut, an over-charge or over-tlock. 

Giutat [fasie, Gr.j the name of feveral mufcles which 
move the burocks 

Guiu'taeus Maijor (with Anatomifs] the largeft mufcle of 
the thigh, that makes up the buttocks, which takes its rife from 
the outward part of the ipine of the Os é/ew, as alio from the 
hindermoft parts of the Sacrum and Os coreygis, and is let into 
the Lines Avpera, on the back of the thigh bone; fo that when 
this mu(cle atts it puts the thigh dircétly backwards, 

Geutaus Medins [with Anatom?) the middle mufcle of the 
thigh. lying chiefly under the tendinous beginning of the Géat- 
aus Major, ariting from the outward part of the Os veer, and 
having its infertion to the upper and outward part of the root 
ot the grea: Trechanter. ‘This mulcle is employ'd in turning the 
thigh inwards. 

Giuvaus Minor [with Anatomijs] the leffer mufcle of the 
thigh, lying wholly under the Glararas Medius, taking its rile 
from the Dorjus Lei, and having its infertion at the upper part 
of the root of the great Trochanter, fo that its bres running pa- 
rallel with thoie of the Medias, aflilt it in allits a¢tions, 

Gru ren [with the Antient Péyficians) a kind of dewy hu- 
mour, that iticks clofe to the parts, otherwiie called Ros Giutera, 
ons ({favziz, Gr.] two prominences of the brain call'd 

ates, 

Guiuri'namenr, pafte or gluith matter, ZL. 

Grout narivencss [of givtinatis, L, or glutinenx, F.) gla- 
ey quality. 

Guu’ tinousness [of gévtinews, L.] glaith or flicking quality. 

Guu ros Ta 73s, Gr. j one of the procefles in the upper part 
of the thigh bone, otherwile called the greater Rotator. 

Gtu‘rron [a certain animal faid to be found in Lithuania, 
Mujtovy, and other Nerthera countries} this gluttonous beait 
ftutis it felf with carrion, till its paunch flicks out like a drum, 
and then getting in between two trees, Ge. it preffes out the 
ordure backwards and forwards, and afterwards returns to the 
carcals-to gorge it feif again. 

Guu’rton [géouton, F. ghiotte, It. glotin, Sp.) a greedy de- 
vourer, 

Gru'trrony, [gloutonnie, F, ghiottornia, It. glotoneria, Sp. 
fotonaria, Port [ cating exceflively. 

Grutroxy [in Scuiptwre and Painting] was reprefented by the 
ancients as a montlrous big woman, with her belly puii'd up, 
and along neck, holding in one hand a full glafs, and in te o- 
ther a dith of meat, A hog lying at her feet, 


Guv’y [glutinofus, L.] ticking, or like glue. 
Guiycontan Verje, a verie confilling of two feet and a fylla- 
* bles 
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ble; or asothers fiys, of three feet, a fpondee and two daétyls, 
@r rather a fpondee, choriam)us and a Pyrrhic. 

Guyvcue [in Arcdited?.) a general name for any cavity or ca- 
nal uled as an ornament. 

Guyctetcais [with Botani/fs ] the plant bitter-fweet, or 
windy night-fhade, £. of Gr. : 

Giycrerurens (Tavavifile, Gr.] the plant called liquo- 
rier, L. 

Guy'cystne [with Botani?)] the piony, L. of Gr, 

Giys [Doom-Day Book) a vailey or dale. . 

Guy'puice (Taugizai of 72.020, Gr. to carve or ingrave) the 
art of carving, cutting or calling the images or relemblances of 
natural things in metal. 

Gsaraa'tium [ with Botasij?s) the plant cud-weed, ZL, 
ef Gr. 

Gwar, a hard knot in wood. 

fo Gxa’su (prod. of znxgan, Sex. to gnaw) to grate or 
make a grating noife with the teeth. : 

Guat [xnez, or xnat Sux. or, according to Cafaubon, of 
avi-l, Gr.J a {mall inlect or fy that Rings. 

Guat Snapper, a bird. 

Gnatno’sicat, playing or afting the part of Grarhs, a pa- 
rafite,] Aatrering, deceitful in words, foothing periuns humours 
for (clf ends. 7 . 

Gwa'rHonizine [of Graths, a flatterer in Terence] flattering, 
foothing the humour of a perfon, &e, 

To Guaw of goezan, $x. or Knagea Da. nagen G. gna- 
ga Sv.} to bite off by little and litle. ; 

Gwo'ma [lreunGr.Ja thort, pathetic, ufeful, fententious ob- 
fervation, reilection or the like, worthy to be treafured up oF re- 
meombred. 

Gyo’ses a name which the cabalilts give to a fort of invift- 
sie people, who, as they fancy, inhabit the inward parts of the 
earth and All iteo its centre. They are reprefented to be very 
frnall of future, trattable and friendly to men, and are account- 
ed the guardians of mines, quarries, hidden treafures &e 

Gno’son (Trauer. Gr.) an indes. 

SwoMON [in puradlelesrans) a figure 
mide ol the two complements, together IN As 
with either of the parallelograms about 
the figure; as in this parallelogram, the 
Getz ts N added to A, Aadded to B, 
or N added: G, added to D, added to EL 

Gwomon [in Dialling] is the ftile, pin or cock of a dial, the 
fhadow of which pointeth our the hours, 

Gromo'ntex [of Tremeovents of Tretuov, Gr. the file 

Gromo'xtcan§ pia or cock of 3 dial] belonging toa dial, or 
the art of dialling or Guomsnicks 

Gnowo'nics (of Frepsrtan, Ge] the art of dialling. 

Gsonono:o'Gicat, of or pertsining to the art of dislling. 

Gnosi'macut [Tragmtye, Gr. q. d. enemies of wifdom 
or knowledge] a fe't of heretichs whe were profefled enemies to 
all Rudied knowledge in divinity. 

Gxo'rtiens [gaofiqaes, F gagtici, It. and L Traseet, Gre 
2 (cet of heretichs, 4m. Ch. 125. who arrogated to themfelves 
ahigh deg-ce of knowledge, and Isoked upon all other Chrilli- 
ans as fimpte and ignorant, who interpreted the facred writings 
in a too low and htersl fenfe in all Caress they held that the 
foul of main was of the fame fubflance with cod; that there were 
two gods, the onc goud and the other bad; they alfo deny‘d 
the fature judgment. 

To Go drr. V. [gan and zangan, Sux. gaen Du, and L. G.J 
to walk, move, Ge. to pals 

Wenr (Jer, Imp. did gov. Weert, 

Gone [irr- Part. PJ] have or am _ gone. (gangen, Daz. 
gigacn, Dy. and L.G = gegangen) H. G. 

Go to Bed at Noon, the name of an herb, 

To Go to Gad [Law Pbraje] is to be difmifled the 

To Go without Day § court. ; 

Go, fublt. a gate, or manner of going, fpoken chiefly of 
horfes. : 

Goa, the arched fig-tree; a tree in fume parts of 4fa, of one 
of which comes a whole wood; for the boughs reaching to the 

und take reat. 

To Goan [of xoan, Sex } Vall place with a goad. 

A Goan { go" Sax.} a {taf pointed with fharp iron, to 
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Goap, an Englih ell, by which Wefch frize is meafured. 
Goat [as fome Imagine of geel, Da, or gaxle,a pole, which 
being fet in che ground was the place to run to] the end of a 


race. ; baa 
Goat [geole, F.} a prifon or jail 7 ; 
Goa'ver ([geofier, F.) the keeper of a jail or hes 
To Goar [prob. of xeboysian, Sex. ferire, L.] to bore or 
Serce with a horn, as a bull. &¢¢. 4 
Goanry dawbed with gore blood, 
Goa‘xtne [Sea Term] a filis taid to be eat goaring, when 
it is gradually cut floping, and is broader at the clew than at 


the caring. 
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Goat [aeute, Sux. gest, Px. gre, Dar. geet, Su. gels 
Teat. gait Gt.) an animal well hnown. : 

Coat Hart, a hone buck. 

Goat, ts the emblem of lifisiou nels and wantonre? ord 
reprefents an harlot; becaufe the goat daes much michiet with 
its teeth, gnawing and deilroying trees and plonts, and fo a har- 
lot does no Iels harm to men by alluring them wich her mouth 
to their ruin. 

A Goat is ufed in coat armour 5 hur itis hard to guefs what 
indue’d them that took them for their arms, unlels it were to 
denote that they had fulda'd their paflions, or that they had 
conquer'd fome enemy, who was fubjeét to the vicioulhels ox 
Boats. 

A wiid Goat (lliereghyphical’\] was uled to reprefent a very 
fober man, becaule this animal lives in defart places not fiequent- 
ed, drinks feldom. and will {ybtitta Jong time without water. 

4 Goat is howeveracommon emblem of lastiniovinels. 

Goat's Bread, Coats-Beard, Goats-Marjoram, Gear's Ruck 
feveral forts of herbs. 

Goat-Coafer. an infeéts a kind of beetle, 

Goart's-Thorn, a firub 

Goa'risu [of gucicg, Sax.] of the nature of or like a goat; 
alfo letcherous. 

A Goa't-ntrp (zete-hicnne, Sax.] a keeper or feeder of 
oats, 

Goat Milker? [of xxte and melean, Sax.) a kind of 

Goat Sucker § owl fo cali'd from fucking goats &c. 

Gon ( code, ve F. Ja mouthtul, a great bit of 

Go'nnet§ meat. 

To Go'save [gcder, F.] to eat voracioully, or {wallow down 
without chewing, as ducks. &¢. 

Go'nttins, a celebrated manufifiory at Paris for the making 
of tapettry, Ge. for che ule of the crown, 

Go'ser [eodeder, F. ag fume will have it of Cupe, Lat. Barb 
but Badews of xuiaaer, Gr.Ja large drinking veticl, common- 
ly of around form, and without either foot or handle. 

Go'narine [of godawt, F.] eating voracioufly, (wallowing 
down hattily. 

aia [codelin, F.Ja fpirit, a bugbear, a holgoblin, 

Ga/satneué [in Heraliry.] See Compone. 

Gop [xon, Sax. godt, De, gott, G. gud, Dex gud) Su. 
gerh, Gosh.) the divine being. 

Geo (Hierelyphicatly] was by the ancient Eesptians] repre- 
fented by the body ofa man, covered with a long garment, bear- 
ing on the top ot the head an hawk; by the excellency, cous 
rge, nimbleneis and good qualities of this bird, fhadowing out 
the incomnarable perfettions of its crearor. 

The Esyptain pricits did alfo reprefent god, by a man fitting 
upon his heels, with all his lower parts covered, to intimate, 
that he hath hid the feeret of his divine nature, in his works 
that appear to our eves. 

Go'pvess [zo°%erpe, Sax.] a fhe deity. 

Gops and goddetics of the Romans were manys the mulipli- 
cation of deities is fuppos'd to be for the fatisfying the minds of 
the ignorant people, who could nut comprehend how one and 
the fame deity could be ditlus'd throughout all the parts of the 
univerte. 

The chief of the gods of the Romans were Jupiter, the god 
of thuuder. his wile “Fume, the goddels of riches; Mixerea, the 
goddefs of wifdom; Jena, the goddefs of beauty; Afers of 
wars Mercury of cloquence; Apodia of phylicks Neptune of the 
feas Fejta of the earth; Ceres of,bread-corn; Diana of bunting; 
Saturn of time; Janus of husbandry; Sol, the fun; Luma, the 
moon; Bacchus of wines Vidteria of vittory; Cupid of loves 
Nesejis of revenge, Ge, 

Betides their many other deities, all the perfettions and vir- 
tucs of the foul were adored as fo many deities, ef. Alene, the 
inind; Virtus, virtue; Hares, honours Pietas, picty, &e. And 
they had particular divinities over every part of a man’s life. 

The young babes were under the protection of the following 
deities, viz, Opis, Nujcio, Vaticanus, Levana, Cunina, goddei- 
fes that look’d to the child in the cradle; Rusina, that aliitled 
it in fucking, 

Potina, educe, Ofstago, Fabulinus, Carnea, Fuventas, Orde- 
na, Volupia, Libentina, Anculi att, were honoured by fervants. 

New married couples had feveral deities, as Fugetiavs, that 
joined them together; Demidacws, he that led the bride home; 
Manturna Dea, Virginenfis, Cinxia, Matinus, Dext-pater, Su- 
bigus, Dea-mater, Prema, Viriplaca Dea, who all had ticir fe« 
veral offices appointed them in marriages. 

The women had alfo the following goddefles of childbearing, 
viz. Mena Dea, Juno, Flusnia and Lacina, Partanda, Latoe 
na, Eccria, Bona Dea, Magna Genata, &e. 

‘They had alfo Muria, the goddets of lazinefs, 

Strenva Dea, the goddefs ot Nrength and valour, 

Stimala Dea, the goddels that prompts men to labour, 

Agomizs Dews, a god velo blefs'd their undertakings. 

Dea Horta, a goddels that perluaded them to any bulineh. 

5 D Ceti 
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Cotin, Deas, 2 god that made them careful. 

fulvmnas Deas, the god of their wills. . 

Alcona and Abcsna, goddetles of their coming in and going 
bur. 

Widoria, the goddefs of victory. 

Pellonia, a goddels that was very active in driving away 









‘a Dea, a goddels who he'ped thofe that were weary. 
-runtus Deus, the god that averted all evil. 

vingerinia, Une goddess of filence. ; 

Laverna, a goddefs who gave thieves fuceefs in their robhe- 
ries, and unto whom they offered ferifices. Thieves were un- 
der her proteéticn, divided their {poil in her wood, where fhe 
hada temple erected. 

Nenia Dea, Libitina, &c. the goddefs of funerals. 

The Remant alfa had gods and goddelfles of the fields, befides 
a multiplicity of nymphs and fatyrs; as Fugatiens, the god of 
the mountains; Paw, was a god of the field; Sy/vanus, the god 
of cattle; Priapys, of the gardens; Feronia, of the woods. 

Pulezs, was the goddels of fodder and of fhepherds. 

Flora, the goddels of flowers. 

Pomona, the goddels of apples and fuch like fruit. 

Tutulfina, a goddefs who had an eye over corn, 

Robicus, a god that preferved their corn from mildew. 

Populonia goddelles that defended their corn from thun- 

Filgura’ § der and lightening. 

Pilumaus, a god of bakers. 

Picamnas, a god that taught men to improve the ground with 
dung. 

Babena, the goddefsof oxen. 

Hippona, the goddefs of horfes. 

Mellona, the goddefs of bees. 

Rufina, a goddefs of the country. 

Terminus, a god of limits. 

The Rorsans had increafed the number of their deities to fe- 
veral thoufands, every affection of the mind and dilcafe of the 
body was hunovred asa Deity, ciz. Pacor and Paller, Cloaci- 
na, Ridiculas, Tempolas, Febris, Fugia, Farnax, Caca, Vicepo- 
ta, Molternit, &e. 

And as the Remans enlarged their dominions, they admitted 
all the gods and goddefies of other nations into their city, as 
Sundiws or Dews Frlius, the god of the Saéines; Jo or Jus and 
Ofris, goddefles of the Exyptains; all the other gads of the 
Grecians Liyrians, Gants, Spaniards, Germans and Ajiatick peo- 
ple were brought to Rome, and these worlhipped- 

When Tiderivs heard of the miracles of our faviour, by the 
information of Pilate, he defired the fenate, that Fe/us Chri? 
might be introduced amonglt the number of their deities; but 
they did not confent to ic; ciiner becaufe the place of his nati- 
vity was generally hated by all nations; or rather becaule he 
could not ve rightly worfhipped there, where there was {uch a 
multiplicity of idic gods. 

ag (ure as Gud's in Glouceterfire. 

This Proverb is faid to have its rile on account that there 
were more rich and mitred abbies in that, than in any two fhires 
in England betides; dur fome from Millian ot Madusbury ve- 
fer it to the fruitiuluels of it in religion, in that ii is Hid to hove 
return'd the feed of the golpel, with the increale of an hundred 
fold. 

athena Goo wiillg all Mtinds bring Rain. 

L. Dews wndecungue javat mods propitivs, Exraim. 

What the divine providence gives a bleiling to mult and will 

{per. 

Geesors [zonbote, Sax.] an ecclefiaflical fine or amerce- 
ment antiently paid for offences again{ god. 

Gonr'vo [in Cortery) a delicious kind of farce. 

Go'putss (govteay, Sex.) without god, impious, wicked. 

Goptity, pioufly, religioufly. 

Go'pttness [govlicnere, Sax.] pious or religious quality or 
difpofition, ; 

Gop-Futher [xod papep, Sax] a man that is furety fora 
child in baprifm. 

Gop.y, pious, religions. 

Gop Fathers [of Dae/s} in antient times were a kind of ad- 
vocates chofen by the two partics, to reprefent the reafons of 
their combat to the judge. 

Goo-Mither [zo>mopep, Sax.) a woman thatis furety for a 
child at baptifm. ; 

Gop-child [xpocylo , Sax.) the child for whom fureties un- 
dertake. 

Gop Som [xo puna, Sex.) a man-child, for whom furetics 
have undertaken, 

Gen-Daxg4rer Lgontohton, Sax.) awoman-child, for whom 
fponiors have anfwered in’ baotifm: 

Tie Goonean [gaiiyett, G.) the divinity. 

Go'pwit, a kin) of quail. 

Goo maGoc, a Britis giant, faid to have been twelve cubits 
highs aa basse of which ttinds in the Gaild-Hall of London, 
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T bea Goafpich of gogaes, O. F. a merry, mad, pin or 
cuc] to be eagerly deiirous of. 

Go'cexe Eyed, having full, relling eyes. 

Go Ging Stool, a ducking llool. 

Go'iwe [of zan, Szx. to go walking, moving. 

Goins to the Vault [with Hunters) uled of a hare, when fhe 
takes to the ground like a coney. 

Go'ta (with writes] an ornament, an ogee or wave, 

Goro [golp, Sax. goutr, Du. gold, C. guld, Dax, and Sv.J 
is the richelt and heavielt metal, and the mott folid or leait po- 
rous; it is Suppofed to be compoied of a more pure and red fub- 
tile Sudpewr, and pure Mercury, red and not burning, confilting 
of particles fo thin, and fo firmly interwoven, that it is fearce 
pothble to feparate them one from another. ‘The parts Leing fo 
clolely connected, that it will not dufter any diminution or Jofs 
by fre. Itis not fubject to ruit, and being heated or melied, 
preferves its heat longer thon any other metal, and in weight 
js ten times heavier than earth, and there is feven times as much 
= in a piece of Gold, as in one of glafs of the fame magni- 
tude. 

It is of fo durable a nature, that no body can be extended fo 
much as gold, one ounce of it being (as is reported) capable of 
being beat out into 750 leaves, each tour fingers breadth (quare s 
nay, fome affirm, that one cunce of it may be beaten out fo, 
as to cover ten acres of ground; and by wire drawers it is ex- 
tended to that length, that one ounce will aflord a thread of 
250400 foot long, 

The antient Phaxleians, who were famous merchants, and 
fearce knew any other god belides their gold, painted their idols 
with large purles at their fides full of money. 

The frit property or charadteritick of gold is that ie is the 
heavieit of all bodies in nature. Its weight 19 times more than 
Water taking bulk for bulk, and this prop rty is inJeparable from 
it, no affured method having been yet been found out to render 
gold more or els heavy; and thor all the other properties of gold 
may be imitated, its weight alone is inimitable, and wherever 
any thing isig times heavier than water, there is gold. It I 
have a mais cf any thing that is heavier thon mercury, to be 
fure there is gold in it, there being no intermediate body be. 
tween mercury and gold, which is to gold 2s 160r 18 to 19. 

2. [tis the molt duttile and malleable of all bodies, 

3- Iris the moit fixt of all bodies, i.e. it lofes the leat in 
the fire. 

4th It requires a vehement fire to fule it, greater confiderably 
than either Jead or tin but not fo great as iron and copper. 

g- Itis no: diffolvable by any menftruum in nature except 
aqua regia and mercury. 

6. ‘ts found when pure is not very c’ear, but rather obtufe 
and refembling that of lead. 

Gold is tound in 3 ditlerent manners or forms 


1. In pure gleves or clods, cunfifting of gold alone, in which 
form, it is faid 10 be fometimes met with in Mangary. 

2. in form ofa pure dult call'd aupoy puge; gold fand, in the 
fand and mud of fome rivers, Brooks &c, particularly in Guince 
walh'd down from the mountains Ac. by the violence of waters, 
and gathered oy the natives. 

3- Lt is moit ufually found in whitith clods dug out of mines 
140 or 1€0 fathoms deep, intermix'd with other foffils, as 
antimony, vitriol, fulphur &c. 

Gold is hieroglyphically expreft by a circle, with 
a point in its centre; now the circle is a {ymbol of per- 
fection and fimplicity 5 it comprehends the greateft {pace 
under the lealt {uperticies, and all the radii drawn from 
its centre to the circumference are equal ; properties which cor- 
re(pond very aptly to the fun in the heaven and and to gold on 
the earth: for gold is the mot fimple of all metals and it is the 
molt perfeét as being the heavielt, and including the greatelt 
quantity of matter under the Jeaft furface. 

aii ts nor Goin thar glitters. 

F. Tout c¢ gui reluit we? pesor, H. G. @8 itt nicht alles 
Gol¥, was da giaentset. The L. fay 5 Fromts mulls fides. The 
It. as we Now é ore tutto gued che face. And fo the L. likewifes 
mon omne gud jplendet aurum ej); or aurca ne credas, guacungut 
nitefere cernis, ‘This Proverb is defign'd as an admonition to 
us not to depend too imuch upon outward appearances, for in fe 
doing we may be ealily deceived. 

Goup gorg in at anp Gate ercept Heaven's. 

Philip, the father of Alexander is reported to have faid, that 
he did not queltion but he would take any fort or caftles let the 
atcent be never fo Reep or the avenues never (0 diflicult, if he 
could but drive up an afs laden with gold to the gate. _A later 
grand monarch knew this fecret likewife very well. The G. 
fay - wes Dag gold masher alle chiire auf nuc Des himmels 
nicht. 


@ Ban map bup Gorn foo Drar. 
That is pay too dear for a commodity tho* never fo good. 
Go'tpen [xolven, Sex. gouar, Dy. guiden, G.) of gold. 
Goupen age [according to the Posts the reign of — 
; Vhe 
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The happinefs of which times was fo miguifed by them as to 
be called the Galdew dye. ‘They fay there was no occalion then 
fur ploughing or fowings but that the earth then freely produc- 
ed whatever might contribare to ule or pleafures all chings be- 
jng common to all, with abundance of uperfuity beyond the 
protulelt withess fo there could be no ditierences o1 contentions; 
but a perfect harmony in the sileétions of all perfons who were 
good and jult out of their own inclinations and tempers that 
care, want, panifhment’, wars, dicates, old age, were things 
unheard of, but that perlons alter length of days were diffolv'd 
in a pleating fort of fleep, and walted to the mantions of the 
god. and to regions of eternal love and happinels. 

Gotven Fleece, the ory is this; dedanas king of Téedes, 
had Pbrixss and Hesle by a wite called Nepbefes but he after- 
wards took another wite called Ja, who fell ia love with Porix- 
ws; but fhe being neglected by fim, fell into an extreme aver- 
fion to him, and there happening a great dearth of corn, the per- 
fuaded Athamas that it could not be remedied till Porixas or 
Helle was tacrificed. But as they tlood at the altar, Nepiele (i. 
¢.acloud) took them away, and gave thema golden ram that 
fre had received trom Merexry, which carried them through 
the air to Cofehis, where he was kindiy received by king stra, 
"That there he facriteed the ram to Zupiter, and hung up the 
skin in the grove of Afurs. From whence it was cariicd away 
by Fajon and the arzoneati. : 

Gotpen Fleece, the figure of a ram gilt with gold; allo 
finall grains of gold found in rivers, and gathered in iheep's skins 
with the wool on. 

Go':oiwocks [golvi-loceay, Sax.J a flower. ; 

Go'tp Pinner [ot xolp and finan, Sex ] one who empties 
privies or houles of calement. : 

G'otprincn [xolo-pinc, Sex.) a bird. 

Go'Lp-tammeEr [Zold hamen, Sax.ja bird. 

Gotpney, a fort ut Ath, otherwile call’d gilt-head. 

Go'tp rpLeasure, the name of an hero. 

Go'LpEN RING, a Worm that gnaws the vine, and wraps it 
felf up in its leaves. 

Go'LnEn-ron, the name of an herb. 

Go‘Lpen-RuLE [is fo called by way of excellency) which is 
either fingle or compound, direct or inverle. The fingle Go/d- 
en Rule, is when three numbers or terms are propoied, and a 
fourth proportional to them js demanded ; as the queltion follow - 
ing; if four horles eat eighteen bulliels of corn in a certain num- 
ber of days, what will eight hortes require in the dame time, 
viz. thirty fix buthels. 

The compound Guden-Rale, is when five terms are pro- 

unded in order to find out a iixth, as iffour horfes eat eight 
bufhels of corn in three months, how much will ferve eight for 
nine monthes. 

The Golden-Ruse dire®, is when the fenfe or tenour of the 
queilion requires the fourth number fought, to bear uch pro- 

rtion to the fecond, as the third namber has to the fit: fo 
in the firlt queition, a3 eight is the double of four, fo ought the 
fourth number to be the double of eighteen, #. ¢. thirty ix. 

The Goldea-Rale inverfe, is when the fourth term required 
ought to proceed from the fecond term according to the jame 
rate Or proportion, that the frit proceeds /rom the third; as for 
example, if four horles do require a certain quantity of corn 
fix days, how many days will the fame quantity lerve eight 
horfes: here Four is half eight, fo onght the tourch term requir- 
ed tobe half lfix. This is called allothe Rude of Three indired 
or dacksvaras. 

Goupvesx Numéer [in Afromamy) a number beginning with 
one, and encrealing one every yeu, till it comes to nineteen, 
and there begins again, the ule of which is to find the change, 
full and quarters ot the moon. 

Gotven Seiptwr of Antimony [with Chymy?s) regulus of an- 
timony boil’d in water and ftrained, having vinegar alterwards 

ured on it, fo thata reddith or gold coloured powder will 

k to the bottom of the veilel, 

Barnih’'d Gown is gold {mooth'd and polifh’d with a iteel 
inframent call’d a burnilher- 

Mititon of Gorn, a phrafe uled to fignify a million of 
crowns. ; . 

Mo/fiick Gown, gold applied in pannels on a proper ground, 
diftrisuted into fquares, lozenges, and other compartments, 
part whereofis fhadowed to raile or heighten the reit. 

Fine Gorp is that which is refined and purged by fire, of 
all its impurities and all alloys. 

Shel! Gown is that uled by the illuminers, and with which 

rfons may write in gold with a common pen. It is made of 
pt of gold reduced to an impalpable powder, by grinding 
on a marble, 

Virgin Gotn is gold jult taken out of the mines, before it 
hath pafled under any attion of fire, or other Preparation, 

A Tua of Gorn, with the Dutch, is in value tooo00 flo- 
rins; with the Germans, it is 100000, dollars, or about 20000, 
L. a tun of gold, at 4/, the ounce, amount: ta g6000/. 
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Gouo-Fit, [of Frail, a leaf] leaf gold. 

Go'Lptne [Gul®thtn, Dy.} a sort of apple. 

Getpuina, a fih. 

Go'-psmita [gel pavoch, Sox. Gour-“wit, Dy. geld. 
Cmca, G, gulS.ueedh, sy Ja worker or teller of guid or ii! 
ver veliels. 

Go'Losmiris, they were incorporated in 
the 16th of king Richard WM. dens 1592. 
They are 4 wardens, about go aflittants, 294 
on the livery. ‘Their livery fine is ab/ 93. 
They are the §th of the 12 companies. Their 
patron is St. Duxfan, Their arms are ge/es, 
a leopard's head or, quartered with azare, a 
covered cup between 2 bucklers of the 3d; erctta dainty ler 
holding in her right hand a balance (with her arms exterced 
proper) in the lett a touch flone of the 3d. The fapporters 
2 unicorns or, ‘Their hall is in Porler-Lane, 

Gouts [prob. of galpy of gealyian, to weild) becaufe the 
hands handle and manage affairs. 





Go'Lors 2 [in Merafiry) little balls or roundclets of a pur- 
Go'.pes§ ple colour. 

Go'Man 2? [prob q. goodman Ja husband or maiter of a 
Gomman§ tamily. 


Gome, the bhick and oily greafeof a cart-wheel, &e. 

: Go'’mMrn ne [with botanilts) the herb jealoufy or popin- 
3Y 

Gompnt’asts [Tesiests, Gr.) a diemper of the teeth, 
whea they are looic and ready to drop out. 

Gomrnoma? (Piegagis, Gr.] the fillening of one bone 

Gomenosts § into another jise a nail, as of the tceth in 
the jaws. 

Go wamevusnt [in Braf/)a bird not much bigger than a fy. 
with thining wings, that dings fo fweetly, thacat is not much 
inferior to a nightingale. 

Go'mpios [Tougs, Gr.) a kind of {welling in the eye, 
when the ball of tt goes beyond the skin ecall'd Vora Tuma. 

Gona'cra [Torayen of yiny, the knee, and ayee, a cap: 
ture, Gr.) che pout in the knee, ; 

Gowa acing? [of yore a knee, or yvia Gr. an angle} 

Gano reiia§ jome take it to be a dial drawn on divers fur- 
faces or planes, iome of which being horizontal, others verti- 
cal, others oblique. &e. are forined divers angles. 

Gone v. To Uo. 

Gone owt a Head (Sea Phrafe] a term ufed when a fiip 
under {ail has pafled beture the lead of anotiver. 

GoNvona [It gondse, F, tome derive it of Toeteaes, a 
bark or litde flips others of yordy, a little vale, Gr.) a ilar, 
long boat uled by the Femetians. 

GoNFA Lon é the church banner carried in the pope's ar- 

Goxra won § my; allo a kind of round tent, borne as a ca- 
nopy at the head of the procefiions of the principal churches in 
Rome, in cafe of rain, its verge or banner ferving for a fhelter. 

Gonracont’sr, the pope's ftandard bearer. 

Gonorrnoe'a ([Porcipore of yirG, feed, and iw, Gr. to 
Now] a diteafe when there is a frequent diicharge, or an invo- 
luutary dripping of the feed without ereétion of the Pemis; cal- 
led allo a clap or running of the reins. 

Gononrvoka Cordata [with Surgesmi)a diltemper, when, 
together with the etlufion of the Svmea, the urethra is bent 
like a bow with pain. ’ 

Go'ncrona [with Surgvous{ every {welling that happens in 
the finewy parts, with hardnets and roundnels. 

Goon [goo Sax. goctt, De. and L. G. gut H. G. aod, 
Dan. qoah, Su. which Cayeador,will have all deriv'd of “Ayatss, 
Gr } venencial, Ge. allo kind, laudable. 

Rega Irv. hen : ¢ more good, molt good. 

Goopwess, good quality, Fe. 

Goup Hine necas ne Gulp. 

This Proverts intimates, that Virtue is valuable for it /e/f, 
and that intermal Goadaefs Ktands in need of no external Fleu- 
rifbes, or ornaments; and fo we fay, a good face needs no Band. 
Ie teems to be of a Latin original; as Vine vendibili bedera fuf 
penfa aibel ef? opus; and accordingly the French fay, A bon vin 
il ne faut point d° Enjeigne, 

Goop !8 Goon, bur better ig better. 

That is, there is hardly any thing fo good but better may 
be found. 

Goon a bearing § [in Las) is an exaét carriage of a fub- 

Goon Bebariour 2 jeét towards the King and his licpe peo- 
ple, to which fome perions, upon their diflolute courfe of life 
are bound. ‘ 

Goon Country, an afiize or jury of country.men or good 
neighbours. 

Gooo Ef beat [in Laz] forfeited. 

Go'ontiness [Zoolicnerpe, Sax ) goodly appearance, quali- 
ty, nature, Gr. 

Goop-Las 
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Cisop-LAck' an interjeétion of admiration. 

Goepty, comely, handfome. 

Go’apman [zonman, Sux.) a country appellation for a ma- 
ficr ofa family. 

Geonpness, is whatever tends or conduces to preferve or 
Improve nature or fociety; in oppofition to evil, which tends 
to deliroy or impair it. 

Goopwess has been iconologically defcrib’d by a damfel 
fitting upon alion, holding in one hand a lance and in the other 
3 dart. 

Goon [in Metaphyfebs) is the effential perfection and inte- 
grity of a thing, whereby it has every thing that belongs to its 
n ture, 

Natural Gooo? is that whereby a thing pofleffes all things 

Phyjieal Gare neceffiry to its deme eff, i.e. to its well 
being or fecond perteétionss and to the performance ct its func- 
tions and ufcs. 

Moral Geow 2 is the zgreement of a thinking, reafonable hee 

Ethick Goop § ing, and of the habits, atts and inclinations 
of it. with the di@ates of right reafon, and the will of the 
creator, as difcovercd by natural right, 

Retatioe Goon, fach as isin foods, which may be good for 
ove and and bad for another. 

Go'ony (7. d. xon-pipe, Sax. i. e. good-wife] a common 
country appellation of a woman. 

Goons, of merchandizes &e. it has no fingular, 

Adventitioas Goovs [in Law] are fach as arife otherwile 
than by fecceffion from father or mother, or from anceltor to 
defrendant. 

Detat Goons, are fuch as accrue from a dowry, and which 
the husband is not allowed to alienate. 

Parapéernal Goons [in Law] are thofe which the wife gives 
the husband to enjoy, on condition of withdrawing them whea 
the pleates. 

Proveditions Goons {in Late) are fuch as arile by direét fuc- 
ecfiion. 

Reeeptitisvs Goons [in Law] are fuch as the wife might 
referve a full or intire property of to her ielf, and enjoy them 
independant of her husband, in diftinétion from dota/ and para- 
phernal, 

Vacant Goons [in Lacy] are thofe abandoned and lefe at large, 
either becaufe the heir renounces them, or becaule the deceaied 
has no heir. 

Rl gotren Goons, fritom profper. 

L. Mats tra aqualia damnis. Gr. Kene nipdeaio’ agnor, 
Hes. lt. View proto conjumato & anginfamente aequifiate. The 
F. fay, among other proverhs to the fame purpoic 3 De mal ¢f? 
cen 2 aguces, et a mal retewrne le pean. (Ali come the lamb, 
and ill pocs it’s skin.) The G. fays nebel gewebnen, nebel 
grronnen. We have feveral other proverbs tu the fame purpofe, 
which, with obfervations on them, fee under their reipective 
heads, 

4 On bes no more Goons than he grts qood of. 

‘This Proverb is Seottros we tay to the fare purpote. 

The goon is her's that swears it, and the wared bis who enjoys 
it) ‘The meaning 3s, that what a man enjoys of his fubttance 
is really bis, the relt he has only in keeping, The L. fay. Nul- 
tus arcenti color of wilt temperate jplendcat ufu. ‘The It. 
fay; La robba roa? ad cmt ia ba, ma di chi ba gode, Wealth 
is not his who pofiefles it, but his who enjoys it.) 

Goose, [rovge, F. gurgia, It.) tool for boring holes, 

Gooxs [prob. of xepaian, Sax.}aditch, atrench, a puddle. 

Goose dre, Plor. Geeje, ee Sex. gaos Sv. gangs, Da. 
gos, G. and L. G. gang, H. G. anjar Sp. ganze Port. anjer 
L. alfofvan, Cele, rs a fowl well known. 

A Goose Hiersgispbhicaliy] was by the Egyptians pourtray'd, 
to fignify a vain babbler, or a filly poet. 

Corry Man thinkg hig omn refer Swans, 

This Proverb intimates that an imbred PSi/auty runs through 
the whole race of Ficfh and Blood, and that (elf-love is the mo- 
ther of Manity, Pride, and Mifates It turns a man’s Geeje 
into Sears, his Dengbill Poultry imo Pheasants, and his Lamés 
into Fenijam Wt dlinds the underitanding, perverts the judg- 
ment, depraves the reafon of the otherwiic moit modctt diltin- 
guithers of truth and fallity. It makes a man fo fondly con. 
ceited of himfclf’, that he prefers his own Art for its Excedicncy, 
his own Séu/f for its Perfection, his own Cempofitions for their 
Wit, and his own Produ fins for their beauty. It makes even 
his Miers feem to him Fertwes, and his Deformities Beauties; 
far fn ¢gery Crone thints ber orn Bird faire, though never 
{> blick and gl; Sewaewigue Pulehrum, fay the Latins, ‘The 
G.oy Cine curremytter batt thre Kinder bor die fehon. 
Qin. (Every mother thinks her own children the faireit. 

cabrt ig Sanee for the Goorr ig faure for the Gander. 

A Proverb smong the women to fignify that what is pro- 

per fer the wife ic ft for the husband. 

Wild Goose [Heerogiyphicaily) was by the Egyptians pittu- 

rec, to figmily a fealenail ilemece, becaule it is reported of that 
fo), Chat when it fies over mountains where caglea refort, 
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knowing their natural inability to keep filenee, they take a fone 
into their bil], which hinders them from making a noile, and 
when they are out of danger, they let it fall, 

Goose-Berries [zoypbepisn, Sox.) a well known fruit; pro- 
bably fo called, becaule uled as fauce for green gecie, 

Winchefer Goose, a iwelling inthe thigh. 

Goose Bill, an initrument ufed by Surgeons, 

Goose Intentes [Lancashire] a cultom by which the huf- 
bandmen claim a goofe on the fixteenth Suaday alter Penteco?, 
at which time the old church prayers ended thus; ee domis ote- 
ribs jugitur pravjlut efje intents. ; 

Goose Ing [Sea Term) a particular way of fitting up the 
fail on the mitien yard, in order thatthe flip may Jail more free- 
ly before a wind or quarter wind, witn a fair, frefh pale; ic is 
fometimes call'd a fladdiag Sail. 

Go'r-seteien [of gon, filth, and bwliz, Sex] one that 
hatha great belly 5 alfo a gormandizer, a glotton, €. 

Guanes (zeonip. Swx.) Furz, a firub. 

Goace, a pool of water to keep ffh ins a flop in a river, 
asiills, thiker, Ese, : 

Ge'rotan-Kxor, am intricacy, fo called in allufion to one 
Gordini, a Phrvzion, who being exalted from a husbandman to 
be aking, hung his plough and husbandry utenfils in the tem- 
ple, ty’d up in iuch an intricate knot, that the monarchy of the 
world was promifed to him that should untie it; which dlexen- 
der the Great, after feveral cdiay's not being able to do, cut it with 
his fword, 

Gors [xone. Sex.) corrupt or clotted blood. 

Goxr [Old Rec.) a tmall, narrow flip of ground. 

gy) Gore [in Hera/ary] is one of the abatements of 
honour, and is a figure confilting of 2 lines drawn, 
one from the finiller chief, and the other in the fini- 
fler bale, both mecting in an acute angle in the mid- 
dle of the Frfe points and Guillim lays, denotes 2 





coward. 

‘To Gore 
&%¢. docs, 

Gorce [in Fortification) the entrance of a baftion, or of a 
ravelin, or of other out-work, 

Gorce of a flat Bajlion (in Fortification) is aright Vine, 
_ bounds the diilance comprehended between the two 

anks. 

Gorce of a Ravelin, is the {pace contained between the 
two ends of their faces next the place. 

Gorce [in Architecture) a ind of moulding hollow on the 
infide, which is larger, bot not io deep as the Scotia, and ferves 
for compartments, chambranles, Gc, allo the narrowelt part of 
the Derrek and Tajcam capitals, lying beuween the alftragal, the 
fhaft of the pillar, and the annulus. 

Gorce of a Chimney, is that part between the chambranle, 
and the crowning ot the mantle. 

Gorce of the balf Moon, (Fort.] isthe {pace contained be- 
tween the two ends of the faces next the place, call'd allo Gorge 
of theRavelin, ; 

Goree of the Out-works, [Fort.] is the 
wings or fides, next to the great ditch. 

‘To Gonce [gorger, F.) to fill, to glut, to cram. 

Gorcen [gorgé; F.] filled, glutted, crammed, &%¢. 

Gorcen tin Farriers] (welled. 


(geboysian, Sax.] to wound with a horn, asa bull, 


fpace between their 


Gorcep [in Heraliry] 1s when a crown, coronet, or the 
like, is reprefented about the neck of a lion or fivan. 

Go'RceagN, a part of the ancient armour, being that which 
covered the throat. 

Go'rGeous, fine, colly, rich, gallant, magnificent, ftatcly. 

Gorcetousty, fumptucuily, fplendidly, . 

Go'rceousness, fumptuoutnels, coiilinels, fplendidnefs. 

Goraer [une gorgerte, F. gorgietta, Ital.) a woman's neck- 
drets; alfo a fortof breait-plate worn by foldiers. 

Go'rxGons [according tothe Poets] came of the fame parents 
as Meduja. ‘lhey are aid to be of two forts; fome of them 
were ald women, and grey when they were born, and therefore 
were called Grea 5, they diwele in Seytdia, and had one eve and 
one tooth in common amongit them, thefe they made ule of 
when any of them went abroad; and at other thmes they were 
laid up ina coffer. Thele Gree had 3 fitters, call'd Gorgons 
whole heads were covered with curling fmakes, they had tusks 
like boars. brazen hands and golden wings, they dwelt not far 
from the Hejperides, in the weltern parts of Mderia, they us'd to 
turn all perfons into ttones that they look'd on; thefe were faid 
at length to have been thrown into Hell, to become the tormen- 
tors of Wicked perfons, according to the heathen mythology. 

To Go'amanoize [gourmander, F.] to cat gluttonoully. 

Gor moaons, a focicty of men who of late pears pretend to 
have been of great antiquity, asthe free or accepted mafuns. 

Go Hey | sonreig, Sux] furzy. full of furze. 

Go'sty 

Gorz, Farz, 

Go's awe 
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Go'stawk [aor-hagroe, Sax.] a bird of prey. ; 
_Go'stin [a diminvuve of xor, a goofe, g. d. gooleling] a 

young goole; alto a fort of fubtiance that grows on nut-trees. 

Go'sret [zovppell of God, God or good, and yrpellan, Sux, 
to teil or relate, 7. ¢. God's relation or good faying] the books 
of the new tcltament, Marthew, Mark, Lute and Joba allo 
the principles and doctrines of Chriftianity in them revealed. 

Go'sreucer, he that reads the gofpel in a cathedral church. 

Go'ssip [of x0, Sex. God, and ry>, a kinfman or wo- 
mn, g. 4. relation in God, a {ponfor in baptilm) hence, a 
prating, talkative Woman, that goes from houle to houfe, telling 
or hearing gofliping Nories. ; 

The Spectator thus deicribes the talkative faculty of a goflip: 
Mrs. Fiddle-Faddle, fays be, launches out into defcriptions of 
chrillenings, runs divifions upon a head drefis; knows every 
dith of meat that is ferv'd up in her neighbourhood, and enter- 
tains the company a whole afternoon with the wit of her little 
boy, before he is able to fpeak. : 

A Gossiping, a merry meeting of goffips ata woman's ly- 
ing-in a Spending the time idly, in gadding from place to place, 
to hear or tell news or tales concerning perlons or things. 

Gossomer, athin, cobweb-like, or downy fubllance, that 
flies about in funny weather, and which is fuppofed to rot 
Sheep. 

Gor, v. Te Get. — . 

Go'rnick Building, amanner of building brought into ule 
after thoie barbarous people, the Goths and Vandals, made their 
irruptions into /taly; who demolifhed the greatelt part of the 
ancient Reman architeéture, as allo the Moors and Arads did the 
Grecian; and initead of thele admirable and regular orders and 
modes of building, introduc’d a licentious and fantaltical mode, 
wildand chimerical, whole profiles are incorreét, which altho" 
it was fometimes adorn'd with expenfive and coltly carvings, 
but lamentable imagery, has not that avguitnefs, beauty, and juit 
fymmetry, which the ancient Greek and Roman fabricks had : 
However, it is oftentimes found very ftrong, and appears rich 
and pompous, as particularly in feveral Englijb cathedrals, 

Ancient Govuicn Architedure, is that which the Gethr 
brought with them from the Norté in the fixth century. Tho 
edifices built alter thismanner, are exceeding mailive, heavy and 

arfe. ; 
wr aaies Gornick Architecture, is light, delicate, and rich 
to an extreme, full of whimfical and impertinent ornaments, as 
WiAminler-Abicy, Coventry-Croft, &e. ; 

Gorutex Charaéfer, isa letter pretty much like the Roman, 
only full of angles, turnsand bendings, efpecially at the begin- 
nings and endings of the letters. ~s is 

Gorsick Column [in Archite@are] is any round pillar ina 
Gothick building, that is either too {mall or too thick for its 

ight. y 
ay ae an ancient people of Gothia, an ifland in the Ba/- 
fick-Sea, cightecn miles in length, fituated by Dewerark, and 
not far from Norway, fubjct to the crown of Sweden, The 
frit of them came out of Scythia, in the northern part of Eu- 
rope. From Gothia or Gorbland they rambled into Germany, 
where an hundred thoufand of them were flain before the year of 
Chri? 314. Butnot long after they brought into fubettion and 
barbarifm a great part of the Chriftian world, and pofieis'’d them- 
felves of a part of Jta/p, now call'd Lomdardy, whence they 
were call'd peer 

x, Vv. Jo Get. . 

Gos " the plant called woad, ufed by dyers in making a 

ae yellow colour, : 

To Govern [ gowverner, F. govermare, It. governar, Sp. 
and Port. gaéeraure, L.] to rule, to manage, to look to, to take 

care of ; alia to carry or behave ones felt. 

GoverwasLe, that may be governed. ; 

Go'verNaBLeness [of or igi capablenels, alfo dif- 

i be governed or ruled. 
ete i; N ce + [gouvernante) F. : hts one who has the 

inging up of a Child of a perion of quality. : 
perce { pot ly F, gudernans, L. ) exercifing 
rule, &e. 

Go'versMENT [goavernement, F, governs, Ir. and Port +0 
viérne, Sp.) arule, dominion, either fupreme or by deputation ; 
alfo the place governed; alfo the form or manner of governing. 

Go'vernour (govverneur, F. governatore, lt. governadir, 
Sp. and Port. of gubernator, L.) aruler or commander. 

Govuce, an initrument ufed by divers artificerss a fort of 
round, hollow chificl, for boring holes, channels, grooves, Sc. 
v. Googe. 

Gave Legs, a diltemper in horfes. 

Govu’snert, a {mall bird. . 

Gouros [eucurdita, L. gourdes, F.) a plant, fomething re- 

Jinga melon. ~ 
gar ey ‘gout, FP. puffe, Ital. gu/fus, L.) talte. 

Gout e goute, F. gotta, It. gota, Sp, and Port, prob. ot 
guts, L.a drop, g- 4. a humour that delcends as it were by 
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drops into the joints, Pivase, GriJa paintul difeale, oceafion- 
ed by the falling down of a fharp humour upon the nerves and 
tendons. 

Gou'’ry [gozteux, F. gottofo, It. getijs, Sp.) afflicted with 
the gour. 

Gour-wort, the herb Gerard, 4) weed and Jurmp-absut, 

Go'utiness (ol /2 goute, F. or goutewr) the ikate or condition 
ofa gouty perfon. 

Gown [goon, C. Br. gonnelie, F. gonna, Mal } a long upper 
ginnent’ : 

Gow’xMan, one who wears a gown, 

Gowrs, canals or pipes under ground- 

Gra'nararts [ol Teelartes, Gr. a hanzing hed or couch] 
fuch perfons which antiently deferr'd the receiving baptiim tul 
they came to be on their death bed. 

Vo Gra'nare (grabeien, Text.) to handle untowardly, 

Groce (F. grazia, It. gracia, F. gratie, L.] favour, good- 
will, agreeablenefs, a genicel air, &¢ : 

Grace (with Divine] a gift which God gives to man of his 
own free liberality, and without his having deicrved it at his 
hands; whether this gitt refpeét the prefent or the future life, 

Natural Grace, the gift of being, of life, of fuch and fuch 
faculties, of prefervation, é3’r. 

Supernatural Gaact, a gift from above, conferr’d on intel- 
ligent beings in order to falvation. 

Fujlifying Grace, is that which makes men appear righte- 
ous and innocent before god. 

Sandifjing Grace, is that which renders men holy and de- 
voted to gud, 

Adual Grace, is that grace which is given to us by God, 
for the fpecial performance of fome Particular good thing, as to 
enable us to retiit a temptation. 

Habitual Grace. is that which refides fatedly in us, is fix- 
ed in the foul, and remains till fome egregious wilful fin erates it, 

Eficaciozs Grace, is fuch as has the etteét. 

Suficient Grace, isfuch, as tho’ it has not the effet, yet 
might have had it- 

Ad of Grace, is an a& of parliament for the relief of n- 
folvent debtors in prijon, &¢, 

Days of Grace [in Commerce]a certain number of days al- 
low'd tor the payment of a bill of exchange after it becomes due; 
which in England are three, 

Divine Grace is repretented, in Painting and Sculpture. by 
a beautiful damfel, with a dove on her head, her eves lifted up 
towards heaven, in her right hand a branch of olives and a hook 
ores. and in her left a cup, furrounded on all fides by rays of 
ight. , 

To Grace, [faire grace, F.] to do honour to; to adorn. 

Expe@ative Gaaces, are a fort of reverlionary benefices, 
diipoted of before they become vacant. . 

Graces [in the Heathens Theslegy] werea (et of fabulous dej- 
ties, three in number, who attend on Venus, fuppoted to be 
the daughters of Fwpiter, their names Aslaia, Tosiia and Eye 
pbrofyne. 

The Graces are faid to be the beneficent daughters of Fapi- 
ters and they will have them to have been born of Eutydomene 
who poileficd ample fortunes. And fome fay that Fans wae 
mother of the Graces, “She Graces are the mott noble and illu- 
ftrious of all the goddefies. 

The nakednets of them intimates, that even pe 
who have no wealth at all, may be able by their br 
tify perions in fome things. Some think that by their bein 
repreiented naked is intimated, that we ovght to be ready to do 
good offices. 


They are reprefented young and beautiful, and with fine hair 
and imiling countenances; they have wings upon their feet and 
fometimes are reprelented naked; if they are clothed, it js with 
fine, thin fluff and loofe flowing garments; they always hold 
one another by the hand, intimating that among friends there 
fhould be a Perpetual intercourfe of kindne(s and affiftance 

This picture, according to Mythelg its, thews that favours 
are always agrecable for their novelty, and for the difpatch in 
doing thems that the memory of them fhould always lait fred 
and delightful; that they fhould be without difguite or difimu- 
lation, and always free and unconftrained. 

The Graces are faid to accompany the Mus/es and Mercury 
as well as Venwss for where learning, eloquence and love are 
conjoined, there will never be wanting true doy, health and con. 
tentment; and where good-will, concord and bounty meet, there 
Thalia with a flourifhing eltate; Aglaia with ibiendor and glory 
=~ Eupbrojyne, with true joy and comfort will be always pre- 

nt. 
ie La will have the Graces to be but two 
ey that make them two, do it becaufe fome ou het ‘ 

offices, and others ought to be grateful to them & hac 
receive them. They are feigned to be three becaule he that 
has had experience of being smade amends for a kindnefs dons 
ought not to leave off doing good offices, 

gE 


or perfons, 
VICES to gra- 


3 others three, 


The 
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doing again, and continually doing good offices. 

The Gracet are called yaertes of yapa joys becaufe thole 
who are beneficent are of a chcerfull countenance, and their be- 
neficence makes them that receive it cheerful 

They are repreiented handfome, both becaufe they are beau- 
tiful themfelves, and in that they adda loftre to the beaut 
of thofe that exercife liberality, and are prone to do good offt- 
ces. . 
The Title of Gaace in England is given only to Archbithops 
and dukes. 

Gara‘cerun [of gratia, L. grace, F. and fail] handfome, 
comely, de. 

Garacerutry, handfomely. 

Gra'cerutness [of grace, F. and pulneype, Sax.] come- 
linefs, decency, becomingnels. ’ 

Gra‘cecess [of grace, F, and leap, Sux.) void of grace 
wicked 

GeactLesLy, wickedly. ; 

Gara CELEsNness, gracelels or wicked nature or difpofition. 

Gaacere (gracilis, L ) flender, lean. 

Ciga'cuLensss, flendernels, lernnets. 

Graa‘ctLent [erecilentws, Le) flender. 

Gra‘citts, ein Botan, Writers) flender. 

Gaacttis Mujerlss [with Anatorit.) i, e the fender muf- 
cle; amulcle of the leg, arifing from the inward jointing of 
the Os Pwéts, and interted to the T:5ia, fo as to alhii in bend- 
ing the leg and thigh inwards, L. -« 

Gra’cious [F. grazis/o, It. gracisa, Sp. of gratisfus, L.) full 
of grace; alfo courteous, tavorable, 

GaraciousLy* courteoully, favorably. 

Gra‘crousness [of grastifus, L, graciewx, F.] gracious dif- 

ohlion. 

: Gra‘paren (gradatus, L.) having, or made with degrees 
or fieps. 

Ge patio [with Réetoricians) the fame figure that is cal- 
led Ciimax, Gr. 

Grapa’rion [in Architeé.] an artful difpofition of feveral 
parts, as ic were by fleps or degrees. after the manner of an 
amphitheatre. 

Grapation, going flep by ftep, F. of L. 

Grapation [with Chymifs) a kind of procefs belonging 
to metals, €¢. and is the railing or exaling them to a higher 
degree of purity and goodnels, fo a3 both to increale their weight 
colour, confiltence. Se. 

Graparion [with Logicians) an argumentation, confifting 
of four or more propolitions, fo difpofed, as thar the attribute 

‘is the fubjeét of the fecond, and the attribure of the fecond the 
fubjett of the third, and fo on. 
;RADA'TORY, a plice which afcended by ftepss the afcent 
out of a cloifter into a choir of a church. 

Gea'puat [gradalis, L. graduel, F. graduale,\t } done by 
deerees. 

‘The Gaanvat (Je eradwel, F,] that part ofthe maf, which 
is fang between the epittle and the gofpel. 

Grapouan Pfelas, are 15 Pfalms trom the 118th or the 
1igth to 134th. which were anticntly fung by the Levites, as 
they went up the 1§ fleps of Sv/emaw's temple, a pial on 
each flep. 

Grapua'Lity ? [of graduel, F. graawalis, L.) gradual pro- 

Gra’puatness§ cedures going on flep by fiep. 

Gra’vuatty, by degrecs, ep by flep. 

To Gra'puate [gradwere, F. of gradus, L.] to give de- 
grees in an univerlivy. 

A Gra‘puate (gradué, F. gradwato, lt, graduido, Sp.) one 
who has taken a degree in the univeriity. 

Gra‘puaten [eradvatas, L.) having taken, or on whom is 
conferred a degrec in the univerfity. 

Gravua'rion [with Mathematicians) the art of graduating 
or dividing any thing into degrees. 

Grarr 2 [grejfe, F.] a {cion of a tree, &'¢. to be ingraffed 

Gaaret into another ftock. 

To Grave? [zrefer, F.} to inoculate or graft a fcion of 

ToGrart§ one tree into the itock of another. 

Gra‘rres [old Stat.) a (crivener or notary. 

Gra‘reius [old Rec.) a writing book or regitter of deeds and 
evidences. . 

Grain [granaa, L graine, F. grane, It. and Sp. gram, Port.} 
any feuit or feed growing in a Spica or ear. as wheat, Gre. alio 
a min tte body or parcel of a body pulverized, as a grain of Salt, 
Sind, &c. 

Gratx, the finille!t weight ufed in Eeg/and, taken from the 
weight of a grain of wheat, taken out of the the car of com 
dry'ds 24 grams make a penny weight, 20 penny weights an 
ounce, 12 ounces a pound Troy weight. 

Grats, of gold is in value two pence, of filver half a far- 
rhein. 

Geats of Wood, the way the fibres run. 

Guan Colar (prod. of grana, Span. ad Ital).reds or par- 
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ples dyed with the grain cali'd Corbinea?, 
Gratin, the figure or repre‘entation of grains on leather, 
as Morocco leather, és. 
Gratin [with Apvthecaries] 20 grains make a (cruple 3 feru- 
ples a dram, 8 drams an ounce. 
‘i Gratin Stef, a quarter ftaff with fhort lines et the end call'd 
rains, 
Grains of Paradise, the plant or feeds of card:mum. 
Agzin? the Grats, agiintt the inclination of the mind. 
Gaatninc-Board [with Carriers] a board made with nicks 
or teeth like a taw, wled in graining leather, 
Gaalin Grier, forrow, mishap, G. 
Gea'mia, acertain rheam in the eves. 
Gramiso’se 2 [¢raminews, L.] full of, or abounding with 
Gram’ neousy grails. 
Grami'neousness [of graminens, 
full of grafs, 
Gramintec'iious 


having leaves like a 


L.] graffinefs, or being 
(of gramex grafs and folives L. a leaf] 


Ghame'rey (prob. g. 4. grant-mercy, or Grandes 

Grasme'ney § mercedem det tidi Dews, i.e. god give you 
a great reward) 1 thank you, 

Gramma [Tpauus, Gr. a letter) hence comes Grammar, 
becauie it fhews in the firlt place how to form articulate founds, 

which are reprefented by letters. 

Gaa'muak [erammaire, F. gramatica, It. and Sp. of gram- 
matica, 1. of yeruuating ,Gr.] the art of {peaking and wri- 
ting truly, eltablithed by cuftom, realon and authority; allo a 

ok that contains the rules of any language. . 

Grammar [in Painting and Sculpture) is reprefented by 
damiel landing at the entrance into a magniticent portico, hold- 
ing in one hand a key, and in the other a label, upon which is 
written Funva Scientiarwm (the gate of the {ciences,) 

Gramma nian (grammairien, F. gramatico, It. and Sp. 
Srammaticus, Le of yerepetinis, Gr.) one who is skilled in 
grammar learning. 

GraMma‘rias, a kind of jafper ftone, with white flrokes 
or lines overthwart, 

Geanmatica’ster, a {matterer in grammar; a paltry 
fchool-mafier, ZL. 

Gramaa'ticat [grametical, F. gramaticale, It. and Sp. 
grarsmats alis, L.) of of pertaining to the art of grammar. 

Gra'maice [grammicws, L. of payin, Gr. a line) made 
by lines; demonitrated by lines. , 

Gua'mpce, a kind of fea fh. 

Gaa‘mpus, a fith of the whale kind; but that does not 
grow fo large. 

Garananl'er [¢renadier, F. granatiers, It. granszira, Sp.) 
a foldier that throws granadoes, 

Grana po, [gresase, F.Jan iron globe filled with combu- 
ftible matter, having « fuzee at the touch hole, to be fired and 
thrown among enemies in a battle, 

Gra‘nany [granarium, Le grenier, BR. granajo, lt. granére, 
Sp.] a floreshoufe for corn. 

Gra wate, [gramato, Ic. erent, F. granate, Sp.) a precious 
flone of a fhining, traniparent, yellowih red. 

GRa'NaTUM, a pomegranate. ZL. 

Granata'nius [od Rec.) an officer in a religious houle 
who kept the corn. 

Grana’re [granatas, L.) that has many grains or kerne!s. 

Granp [F. grande, It. Sp. and Port. of grandis, L.) great, 
vatt, chief. 

Gra’Nvame, [of Grand and dame) a grandmother. 

Granp Cape [in Com, Law) a writ which lies when any 
real a¢tion is brought, and the tenant does not appear; but 
makes default upon the firit fummons. 

Granocuito, the child of ones child, either fon of dauch- 
ter. 

Granpe'vousness [grandevitas, L.) greatnels of age. 

Granp paucuter fof Grand and valrcon, Sux.) a fon 
or daughter's daughter. 

Graxnp Dijfireft (in Laro}a diltrefs taken of all lands or 

oods that a man has within the county or bailiwick. 

Granp Days (at the Jams of Court} certain days folemnly 
obferv'd in every court, as dicenjion Day, St. Joba Baprti?, 
Ail-Saints, All-Souls, and Ca ndlemas- Day. 

Granpee’, a nobleman of Spain, one of the prime rank 
and quality, &¢. 

Granpe [in Muf. Books} grand or great, and is uled to 
dittinguilh the grand or great C dora: from the reit of the mu- 
fick, Lead, 

Grann Gufs (with Painters] a term ufed to fignify, that 
there is fomething in the picture that is very great and extras 
ordinary, calculated to furprize, pleaie, and inflrudt. 

Gra'Noewr. greatnels, dignity, noblenels, itate, magnifi- 
cence, excellence, F. 

Garaxveus is reprefented in Painting and Sculpture, by a 
woman, drefs'd in cloth of gold, crown'd and —- a 

tarone 
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throne. Laying her right hand on the draught of a magnificent 
building. } 

Granpe'vity [grandevitas, L. very | a age. 

Granpe'vous [grasdevui, L.) very old. 

Gaanp Stignior [a great lord) the title given to the empe- 
ror of the Turts. 

Gra’spratuer [grand, F. of L. and fathep, Sax.) a f- 
her’s father. 

; Gra‘npMoTuer [Grad and mothep, Sex.) a mother’s mo- 

ther. F 

nGenas Sergeantry, is where a man holds certain lands of 

the king by the perfonal fervice of carrying a banner or lance, oF 

leading his horles or being his champion, carver, butler, Ge. 
his coronativn. ; 

. Gra’nost ne (of Grandis, L. and ®er, Brit.Ja grandfather. 

Granoi'Loquence (Grandilequentia, L,} loitinets ot fpeech 

igh thon. 
r high ttyle or manner of exprethon. — ; 
GaaNp! rice (grandificus L } doing great things. 

Gra SDIMONTE NSERS, a Certain order of monks. 

Granorno’se (grandiacyia, L.) plenicous in hail. 

Grawor'soxous [ gramdijonis, L. J} that maketh a great 
found. ae 

NvbO a! , . 
peated acai Os, ( Anatems] the fourth bone in the foot, 
wife called Cwdsides. ; 
Oe. ck large farm furnifhed with barns, granaries, fta- 
bles, and all conveniences for eaten alio a furnhoule. 

Gra‘xtrice [granipficivm, L-) male making. a 

GRrance Kola a certain officer belonging to a religious 

Graxeta'n1us§ houfe, whoie bulincis it was to look af- 
ter their grange of tarm. } 

Grats [ld Writ.) multachoes, or whiskers of a beard. ; 

Granxt'rerous Seed pods [in Betuay) fuch pods as bear 
{mall ieeds like grains. 

Siete (Granivorus, of grana and verare, L. to de~ 
vour,] devouring or feeding on grains. — ak 

eae [ aranite, Ital.} a tort of fpeckled marble refem- 
bling grains of saad. ; 

7, Appeelacaas the ert) oa ; L. 

Grano sé [granojws, L.] full of grains. 

Geant, ee ofa thing delired or begged of one, 

ift, an allowance. a fi 
i es {in Lew) a gift in writing of fuch a thing as cannot 
well be pulicd or conveyed by word of mouth, as Reats, Re- 
werjfisms, ke. ie 4 aa 

To Gaaxt [Minbew derives it of gratuito, L, frecly; o- 
thers of gureetir, F. to svurrant, or cazage to make good] to al- 
tow, to give, to bettow, Se. : 

To lie 3 Grant [Lire Pbrafe) wled of a thing chat cannot 
be affigned without decd. ; 

Grantee’, the perion to whom a grant is made, 

Granto's, the perion who makes a grant. 

Gra‘xucaren [of graxum, L.] made into grains or corns. 

Granvuta’tion [with Chys/2s) an operation performed on 
metals, by dropping them melred thro’ an irom culancer, Oe. 
into cold water, that it may congeal or harden into gratns. 

Gara‘nuce [granwiam, L.) a tmall grain, 

Gra nucous Rect [with Sotanifs) is a hind of grumous root 
with {mall knobs, each reiembling a grain of wheat, as in site 
Saxifrage. ; 
aren ona M, 2 grain of any corn, akernel or fruit; allo the 
lealt weight now in uie, the 2oth part ofa feruple, : 

Graves [grape, F. a bunch or clufter of grapes.) the fruit 
of the vine. ee 

Grapes [in a Hore) arreits or mangy tumours in his legs. 

Gra putcat [ot > ¢22e3s, Gr, ] curtoully deferibed, or afier 
the life, exzét. os << 

Gaa’euics [yeagenit, Gr.] the art of painting, limning or 
@rawing. 

Gant uot’ pes [Anatomy] a procels of the fcull-bone, about 
the balis of the brain, fhaped like a pen for a table book. 

Graruo'MeTER, a mathematical initrument, being half a 
circle divided into 180 degrees, having a ruler, fights and a 
compafs in the middle, to meafure heights, &r. 

Gra Pret #achor [grapia, F.] « fimall anchor for a boat 
or {mall thip, or galley, being without ttocks, and having four 
flooks. oe 

Gaa'pxets [in Ships of War]iron infruments to be thrown 
fnto an enemies thip to take hold of her. 

To Gra'prre [grabbelen, Tevt.) to grafp or lay hold of, to 
contend or ftrive earneitly for; alfo to clofe in boxing. 

To Gaarrce {with Horjemen) is when a horle lits up one 
or both his legs at once, and raues them with precipitation, 
as if he were a curveting. : 

To Grasp toinclole in the hand, to take hold on with the 

nd, to lieze on. ; : 
Mire Grasp at, to endeavour ftrenuoutly to obtain a thing, 

Geasrixe niggardly, covetouss alfo ambitious. 
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Ml Grasp all lofe. 

L. Plurima qui agoreditur, wil apte perjicit xnguam. vy. Al 
covet, all loje. ’ 

Gra‘ster 2 [of gri/i, or as fome will have it, of gras, F, 

Gara’zier § ft] one who grazes. feeds and fattens cattle 
for fale. 

Grass [xnep, Sex. gras, Dx. gras, G. greg, Dan. 
gracac, Sv. } herbage tor cattle 

Grass Cocks [Hastandry] small heaps of mown grafi, lying 
the firit day to dry, 

Grass Hearth? an anticnt cuftom in fome places, for te- 

Grass Hert $ nants to bring their ploughs, and to do one 
day's work for their lord. 

Gra'ssoorrer [apxry and hoppan, Six. Grats-horpger, 
L. G. grefiopger, Dua. graefyoppa, Su.) an imiect well 
known, 

Gaass wees [in the Inas of court] Rogatisn week. 

Geass Phomsane, an herb. 

Grassa‘riox, a robbing, akillings alfo a feoiling, a laying 
walle. 

Gra‘ssature [erafitura, L.)a robbing and killing, 

Gra'ssiness [of grap and neppe, Sex.) the having or ful. 
nefs of grals. 

Geassy [xneyieg. Sux] full of, or having geal. 

Grate lie L. jayart of chimney furniture, conveniency 
fara fire; allo a fore ot iron lattice work, Se. 

To Grave [yrater, F. grattare, It.) to ferspe or reduce 
into a coarte powder by rubbing on a grater; to offend, to 
vex, to fret, co gulls alo to inclofe or furnith a place with 
grate-work. 7 

Gratin (grat, F } fretted or made {mall by rubbing ons 
grater; allo vexed, galled, fretted, done with grate work. 

Gara tieun (of gratus, F. and pull, Sux.) willing or pro- 
penic to reward, or mike amends for fervice done; or ready 
to acknowledge a favour receiv'd; allo agreeable, acceptable 
pleatant. 

Gra‘terutty, ina grateful manner. 

Gaa'teruiness (gratitude, F. of gratitude, L.) grateful dif 
potion or temper. 

Graver (grastycyta, It] an utenfil to grate-any thing 
Upon. : 

Graves [erates, L.) iron latices; allo iron bars in a trame 
on a fire hearth to make a fire in. 

Gaea'tia Dei [i. ¢. the Grace of God] a platter made of wax, 
rofin, fuct, turpentine, maftick and frankincente, L. ; 

Gratia Dei [with Botani?s) the plant eller eentaury, Z, 

Gravina Expetative, expectative benefices of favvurs, 
bulls by which the pope grant: mandates tor church livings be- 
fore they become void. eres: 

Gwaricuca'tion, the dividing adraught or defign into 
fquares, in order to reduce it. 

Gaattev’semenr [in Mui. Roots}the tame as Gratio’. F. 

GaaTIFica’TION, (FP. gratificazione, It, gratifcucin, Sp, 
of gratificatia, La rewarding and making amends tor foie 
service, &c. ailo a prefent, a free gilt, alto pleature, 

Grativicr [¢ratiseus, L.) grateful, thankful, 

To Gra’riry [gratifie, P. gratificure, It. gratificir, Sp. 
of gratum facere 1..J to recompente, to requite with one good 
turn for another, 

Gra‘tine (gratamt, F.) roach, hart, difagreeable. 

Greatinary, harhly, citagreeably. 

Gratings [of Ships) wooden grate-work, which fics on 
the upper deck, between the main and gure-mualis, to let jn air 
and light to the paris underneath. 

Geavio'ta [with Betasi?.] the herb hifop, £ 

Gratrous Xe. v, gracians. 

Gratioso fin Mycck Bisks} an agreeable inanser of ply- 
ing. iad, 

Gratis, freely fur nothing, without reward, Z. 

Gratituve [gracitadine, Ite gratited, Sp. gretiteds, L.] 
thanktulnels, gratetul diipolition or carriages It isa vireye in 
the receiver of a beneht, by which he demonttrates, that the 
kindnefs was acceptable to him, and upon that {core entertains 
a heurty refpect for the author of it, tecking al! occaiicas to 
requite him. F 

Garatitupe (in Painting and Sculprerc) is repreiented by 
a beautifal damiel, having in her right hand a nojegay of bea 
blofioms, with her let leaning upon a flork, and having an ¢- 
lephant behind her. 

Gratu'trous [gratuit, F. gratuite, It. grataitus, LJ done 
Voluntarily, without any regard to interglt or recompence, Ircely 
beltow'd. 

Gratu’irousNess, free beflowment, without expectation 
of reward or recompence, : 

Gratut’ry [gretwitt, F.)a free gift cr reward, 

To Gara‘tutate [gratifitas, L.) to Galore with congretu- 
lations or expreflions of plealure on guod fuccels, t’r. 

, ; Gaatuta. 


- 
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Garatuta'tion, a rejoicing on the behalf of anothers a 
Withing of joy, Z. 

Gra’ruLatory, pertaining to gratulation or withing ano- 
ther jay of good fuccefles. 

Gaa'va [old Ree.] a grove, afimall wood, copfe or thicket. 

Gave [gnare, Sex. Graf, Du. and L. G. grab, H. G. 
grafee, Das, gruova, Text.) a hole in the ground, dug for bu- 
rying a dead perion, 

0; hath one foot in the Grave. 

L. Peder aiterum babet wx eymbd Charontis, (in Charon’s boat.) 
Tov free rid ow Tul ree Juciw Exe, Luc. F. Lia am pied dans 
fa fajfe. le Aver un pede nella Joga. 

That is he is at death's door, or near his end. 

Grave [F. lt, and Sp. gracis, L.] that is of a compofed coun- 
tenance, ferious, fober, iedate. 

Grave [lpoken of Scandi} low or deep. 

be ts more Grave than wife. 

That is, he has only the appearance of wildom. The L. fay 
ironically, Tertius 2 ciels cecedit Cato. Fav.) A third Cato is 
fallen from heaven. } 

Grave [in Afujick Books} a very grave or flow motion, fome- 
what falter than av/agic, but flower than Largo, Ital. 

Grave? [znere, Sax, a governor, grave, grebr, Dy. a 

Gr nih vilcount, qraaf, G. grave, Tews. an earl.) a Ger- 
man title, fignifying a count, a governor, Ge 

Grave (in Grammar] an accent oppos'd to acute, thus {*). 

"Vo Gaave Jrr, F. (gpapan, Sax, graver, F. prob ot peace 
Gr, to write grabrn or wingraben G. grafue Des. grata, 
Sw. to dig] to engrave. 

Graven [/rr. Part P.) has or is graven (xnapen, Sex ) 
But as itis very littl in ule except acicétively, and then nor 
always, this verb might be reckon’d among the regulars, 

To Grave a Sip, is to bring her to lie dry a ground, and 
then to burn off al] the old Slih that iticks to her fides without 
board. 

Grave'pixous (gravedinafus. L.) drowfy, heavy-headed. 

Grave'pinousness, drowlinels; heavy headednels, 

Grave po [in Poy ict] a heavinefs or litlleinels which ac- 
companies a leilened tranipiration or taking cold, ZL. 

Graven [gravelle, or gravier, F. glarea, L.) the larger and 
flony part of jand; allo fand in the bladder and kidneys of hu- 
man bodies, 

To Gra’vex, to lay walks with gravel; allo to puzzle, per- 
plex or xow-plus, 

Garavetten Aves [with Chymijs] the lees of wine dry'd 
and burnt to afhes. 

Gra‘veLniness [of gravier, or la grevelle, F.) fulnefs of 
gravel. 

Gra‘vettine [with Furriers) a diforder incident to tra- 
velling horfes, occalioned by little gravel ftones getting ia be- 
tween the hoof and the fhoe. 

Gra’ve.ty, full of gravel. 

Gra'vELY, ferioufly, foberly, fedately. 

Gravement (in Magck Books) a very flow movement, the 
fame as Grave, F 

Graven v. Ta Crave. 

Graveness (gravitas, L. gravité, F.) a fevere, compofed, 
quiet countenance; foberncfs. 

Graveo'Lence ? [ graveslentia, L.] a ftinking, rank 

Graveo Lency § imell. 

Gravro'tent [graceolens, L.) fmelling rank, ftinking. 

Graver [anepen of gpapan, Sax. to engrave, graveur, F.] 
an engraver. 

Graver [graveur, F.] an engraver; alfo an engraver’s work- 
ing tool, 

Graver [with Surgeons] an inftrument for taking the {cales 
off from teeth, Ee. 

Gra‘vip [gravidus, L.} big with child. 

Gravi'pity (graciditus, LJ a being big with child. 

Gravi'sonous [gravijenus, 1.) founding greatly, highly. 

Gra‘vitas Acceseratrix [in Mechanieks] the fame as vis cen- 
tripeta, or that quality by which all heavy bodies tend towards 
the centre of the ear.h, accelerating their motion as they come 
nearer towards it, Z. 

To Gravitate to weigh or prefs downwards, 

Gra‘viratTine, weighing or prefling downward. 

Gravitation [with Poidjopbers) is the exercile of gra- 
vity, ora preffure that a bedy, by the force of its gravity, ex- 
erts on another body under it. 

Gea’vity [eravitas, L. gravite, F. gravita, It. gravedad, 
Sp.J is that force by which bodies are carried or tend towards 
the cengre of the earth, or the natural tendency of one body 
towards anothers alfo the matual tendency of each body and 
each particle of a body towards ail others. 

Gkaviry [Mecbawicts] the Constws or tendency of bodies 
towards the centre of the earth. 

Aljolute Gaaviny [with Péilipbers] is the whole force, 
by which any body tends towards the centre of the earth, 

Avcehrate Gravity, ts the farce of gravity confidered as 
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Srowing greater, the nearer it is to the attrafting body or point. 

Relative Graviry, isthe excels of the gravity in any bo- 
dy above the fpecifick gravity of a fluid it is in. 
_ Gravity (in Hydryfaticts) the laws of bodies Gravitating 
in 7 ir 

pecifick Gravity 2 is the excefs of gravity in any bod 

Apparent reap above thar of - at pots Ha sid 
bulk of another. 

Gravity [in Muck] an affection of found, whereby it 
becomes denominated grave, low or flat. 

Gravity, ferioulnels, or of a compos'd fedate countenance, 

Gravity [in Painticg and Seulptare) is reprelented by a 
venerable dame, clad in purple, with a letter feald hanging at 
her neck, looking on a lighted torch, which fhe holdsin her left 
hand, and leaning with her right hand on the head of a little 
image flanding on a pedettal. 

Gaav't the juice of meat. 

Ray (aneg, Zag or gnei Sex. graton, Dw. gran, G 
eGrac, Dan grea, Sa. gris, F, grigio i j ; 
PU adie ee ee 

Fata ¢, pala we the break of day, 

kay Hound [of xnig-hunne, gnax hunve, Sax. graa, 

Dan. and hunoe, ais: = peer i 
Grayness [ot gay, gneig or anei Sex. graa, Dangris 
F.) afhcolourednefs. : 
Gay'Line, a fith. 
To Graze [eerafer, F. to cruth, or rather of razer, F in 
the fame fenfe } to glance, pals lightly on the ground, as a bul- 


let does. 


To Graze [znapian of gnap, Sex.) to feed on grals; alfote 
keep eatile at grats. 
Gra‘zine (of zpar, Sax. graft) feeding on grafs. 
Grazine [of ecrajer, or ecrajant, or razer, F.) glanceing, 
Pafling lightly over a thing. 
Gra zter [either of zpap, Sax. or graiffer, 
to fatten] one who fattens cutle for fale. 
Gatase [graife, F. grajf, Ite griea Port.) fat of bealls, 
Grease [with Farriers] a fwelling ard gourdinels of le 
To Grease [graifer Fj to dawb or fmear with greale. 
Co Grease in the Fie. ; 
P. Defincer le Porgnet, 
a fee or bribe a perfon, 
Rease Afulten, a diltemper in a horfe, when hi i 
melted by over hard riding a lace panan et en 
Grr’acen [erai/e F ) cawbed with greafe. 
Gareastry, in a g ealy manner. 
Greastness [oi graifé F } grealy condition. 
Gre‘asy [eowvert de eraiffe, F.] dawbed with Freafe, 
Great (gpesr, Sex. graer, Dv. groct, O. and L. G. grofs, 
H. G.} large, big, huge mighty, noble. 
Great Circles of the Gloie or Sphere [with A lronemers) are 
thole, whofe planes pafling thro’ the centre of the {phere di- 
vide it into two equal paris or hemilpheres, of which there 
are fix drawn on the globe, ez. the Meridian, Herizen, Equa- 
tor, Eeliptick and the two Cofoures. 
Grear Circular jailing [with Neegaters] is the manner of 
conducting a fhip in, or rather pretty near the arch of a great 
circie, that pafies thro’ the zenith of the two places, trom 
whence and to which fhe is bound. 
Greav Hare [with Hunters] a hare in the third year of 
her age. ; 
Great Mem [old Stat.) the laity of the hig 
liament: alfo the knights of the lower houfe, 
To Gre‘aren, to make great, to amplify, to enlarge, to 
augment. 
Greartty, hugely, mightily, very much. 
J iN ia [ Speatnerye Sax.) largenels, mightinc, no- 
enefs. 
Greatness of mind is reprefented in Painting and Sculpture 
by a youth rearing a lion's tongue out of his jaws, 
Gre'aves [greves, F.] armour antiently worn on the legs. 
Gre'cian, a native of Greece; allo one learned in the Greek 
tongue, 
Gre’cism [grecifm, F. of gracifmus, L.) the idiom or pro- 
priety of the Greed language. 
Gree [gré, F.] contentment, fatisfiction, 
Gree [in Law} will, allowance, liking, 
Gree [in Heraldry] degree or itep. 
To make Grew to Parties [in Lav) is to give them fatisface 
tion for an injury done. 
Gre'eviness, [xnevicgnerye Sax.) a greedy, covctous, 
eager appetite or delire after. 
Gre‘eny [Znenig, Sex.) covetous or cager after, 
more than enough. 
Greepity, covetoufly, eagerly. 
Grerk, of or pertaining to Greece; alfo the Greek language 
Green [gnene, Sax.) not ripe, raw, freth, the colour of 
grafs, herbs, &¢. 
This colour is an emblem of hope, becaule it’s appearance in 


{pring 


or exgraifer, F. 


her houfe of par- 


defiring 
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fprina it hieghtens our expectations of a fruitful fummer ant 
4 veh 

Garten Casper, a kind of beetle. 

Garen Chote, a hoard or court of taftice held in the campt- 
in houte of the kings houfhhold for the aking cognizance of 
ali matters of government’ and jutlice within the king's court 
roval; and for correcting all che fervanes that Mall fiend. 

Gacen-Fisel, a bird. 

Green-tlovyr, 2 contervatory for tender plants. 

Garin Hee fin Bret Law) every thing that grows green 
within the fore, 

AMountein Geren, afore of greenith powder, found in little 
grains like tatid in fome mountains in Meazary, &ce 

Geeen Aide, is one not yet curried; butas it is pull taken 
off from the carcatles of bealls. 

Gere ntsi, inclinable to, or of a faint green. 

Gaee’ntsuness, [Rnenepye, Sax.) a faint greennels. 

Gate Ness, green colour or quality. 

Green Stover (in Writede in Efex) the duty of an halfpen- 
ny paid yearly to the lord of the manour. 

“Gretn Wax. (Stat. Latv)aterm uled for the eftreats, iffues 
and fines inthe Excdegver, delivered tothe fheriths under the 
feal of that court; made in green wax, to be levy’d in the 
county. ; 

Greens, whatever grows in a kitchen garden, excepting 
roots and pulle. 

Qs goodas Grorge of Green. ; 

This George of Green was thet famous Pindar sf Wakefield, 
who fought with Rodin Heed and Little Febn, and got the bet- 
ter of them, as the old ballad tell us. 

To Garer [aneran, Sex, grovten Da. groten O. and 
L.G. griifen HM. G.} to falute, to with to or for a perion 
fume felicity or other. 

To Greir Sed soy It. orgreiten Da ] to weep or ery. 

7s Geer . and N.C. 

Greering [of xpecan, Sax.) faluting; falutation. 

»Gre'cat [gregalis, L,) of or pertaining to a flock. 

Greca rious [gregurias,L.) of or pertaining to flocks, herds 
OF companies. 

Grecaktous Birds, fuch as do not live folitary; but aflo- 
ciite in fights or coveys, a great many together in company. 

(sreco rian [of ore Gregory, a barber in the Strand, the 
fictt inventor] a cap of hair. 

Gazcortan Calendar, is one which fhews the new and 
fall moon, with the time of Easfer and the moveable feafts that 
depend upon it, by means of epatts dilpofed through the feveral 
months of the Grezortam year, and is ditferent from the Julian 
calendar, in both the form of the year, and that it ules epacts 
initead of golden numbers, 

Greconrian Epscha, is the epocha or time whence the Gre- 
gerian calendar or computation took place, 

Gaecorian Tear, anew account of time or year, the new 
account or new fkyle, eltablifhed upon the reformation of the 
calendar, by pope Gregory XUL. 4. D. 1582. according to 
which the year confilts of 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes and 
12 feconds; whereas, accorcing to the old ftyle, or Fulianm ac- 
count by Juliws Cayar, the year did confilt of 365 days, 6 
hours, whereby 10 days being taken out of the month of Ofs- 
der, the days of their months go always 10 davs belore ours; as 
for initance, their tath day is our firlt, Which nevw tlile or 
account is ufedin mott partsof Ewrape, 

Greta [gremialis, L.) belonging to the lap. 

Gre‘mtit, the herd pearl-plant. 

Garena ve [in Costery) veal collops larded, pigeons and a 
ragoo bak’d in a ilew pan, being covered underneath and on the 
top with thin flices of bacon. 

Gressive [greyiis L.] of or pertaining to feps. 

GreNnavdi'ns (Csokery}-a particular way of drefing fowls 
with a Godioue, 

Gre'va Writ.) the {ca fhore. 

Grove [sepepa or gpcepa, Sex.) a denomination of power 
and authority, Jignifying as much as count, v. Grave. 

Greurt [in Mines] the earthy pare of what is dug up, hav- 
ing no car in it, 

Grew v. Ts Grow, 

Gary Hind (xpiz-hunn, Sex. which Mines will have of 
Greens, q. Greek-hound, iuch dogs having been firlt ufed in 
huntings ut others of Grey, a badger, a hound, g- a dog that 
hunts the Ludger) a twift, fender hunting dog, 

A Grey-hound fhould have 
A tiead like a Snake, 
A Neck ithe a Drake, 
df Back like a Beam, 
A Belly ike a Breav, : 
f Fost hte a Cat, . 
f Taillise a Rat. 

Gaeck, a young wild boar, 

Gatpecin Colur, a chingeable colour of white and red, 

Gxi'e-1RoN (probably of Grate and fren, qe d. a grated L- 
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r2i}a Kitchen wteufil Por broiling meat. 

Grine (grit, FL olsracve, L. heavy] forrow of heart, trou- 
ble ef mind, , 

Gaiee (in Painting and Seaipeyre] is reprelented by a naked 
man, ofa melancholly aipeet, man.ecies cn his hand and ferters 
on his fer, to thew thatthe ticulticsof che mind beg frei hui 
by perplexity are fhut up trom their accuitum'd operations. A 
ferpent gnawing hisleft Jide to fignify the nuistuitunes aud evils 
which occasion grief. 

Grrevasce [of grief F. or grazis, L) an injury, lof, or 
any thing that eames grict 

To Grieve (prob. ut greser, O. F. to aggrieve grazari, LJ 
to be forrowful, : 

Gat'svous [ol grief or grever, O. F.) cauling grie’, burden- 
fom, hard to bear, Ge. alto odious, 

Gritvousty, ina grievous manner, al’o very mucit. 

Gai 'evousnuss [sae, FB.) heavinets, burteasomace, all ete 
ednrets. 

Berek [eriffon, F. griftne, The 2d, Sp. geop, Sv. Du. 

Gai Fron§ and L, G. qretti, He. G Ja tobstow: ercatuic, 
halt aneagle, and hall a lion, to exprets itrengrb and fwattneis 
joined together, extraordinary vigilancy to preieive things, Witt 
which they are intruited, They really exit no where bor in 
Painting or Sculpture, the’ the poets feign, that aped/a bud his 
chariot drawn by theta, the heathen naturalills pertuaded the i.- 
norant, that cheie creatures guarded the geld mines with incre- 
dille watchfulnets and refulution, that none might come at 
them, ; 

4 Grirein was with the ancicats an emblem of True Crear. 

Gaia [prob. of epecea, Sux. the brink of a river, undee 
which they chiefly lie} the fimalleit fort of Eel. 

Grit, a fort of tral] ith, 

To Gritt Overs, the time as fcolloping them. 

A Gaicra‘pt, a dith of brailed meat, #, . 

Gevecus [with Cdyrnifs] falt of vitriol, that provoles ye- 
Miling. 

Gri Markin, a pocical name given toa cat. 

Gaim (Snim, dex. grimmich, Du.) ferce and crabbed of 
countenance, four and angry look'd. 

Grimace [of anim, Sux. and acies, L, prob. griumiug, G. 
gtpn, Sw.) a diltortion of the vifage or countenance, either by 
way of contempt, difimaulation, Ee # 

Gar'uness, feverity or crabbedneis of countenance. 

Gaise (grime De.) fmut or dawb with fuvt. 
age Game [brgrimra, Du. to betmut or daub with foot, 

To Getw [zninian, Sex. grienen, L. G. grpnen, Dz] to 
thew the teeth, to laugh contempteoully. 

ToGainn [/rr. VW. gninvan, Sax.) to break {mall with a mill. 

Co Gainp with everp Gtind, 

L. Servire foena, G. @ich in alirs (rpyckea. ‘To accom- 
mnodate one’s felf to every eccurience of lite; or to hold with eve- 
ry fide or party, to be a turncoat or time-lerver. 

Gri'nver (xninnene, Sax.) one who grinds. 

Garnners [Znino-cothap, Sax] the great teeth of an ani- 
= that ya break the meat in chewing. 

xt'nptne fof xninoan, Sex.) tharpening by grindin 
grinditone; allo brea fall wie mill, pin aig 

Gino stone (xpino-pean, Sux.) a round ftone for grinds 
ing or Sharpening iron tools. 

Gri'xcove’e [in Heraldry} asa crofs Gringshie, 
is a crofs made in the fame manner as the crofs 4n- 
erée or Anchored, with this difference, that thole 
that fhauld reprefent the flooks of the anchors at the 
end, are the heads of the flakes, which turn both 
ways asthe flooks do, See the Ejzarebecn F. 

Gaip $ [anip, Sex.) a imall ditch cut acrofs a meadow or 

Gripe § plow'd land, in order to drain it. 

To Grire [xpipan, Sax. gribe Dar. grppa Su. qrepen, 
Du, O.and L. G. greiffen H, G. ghiviften Pers. griper, F J 
to hold fait in the fill; to feize or lay talt hold of; aliu tu fqueeze 
hard with the hand; alfo to twinge or wring the guts, 

A Gripe [znipe, Sax, Greep, Du. O. and L. G. greiff, 
H. G, garbve, O.G. garman, Tert } a covetous, tenacious, o- 
preflive ufurer, alto a handful; allo a {queeze. : 

Gaure [of a Sip} is the compats or tharpnefs of her ilern, 
under water, elpeciaily towards the bottom of the tlern. 

To Gaire {with Suifors) a ship is fad fo to do, when the 
keeps a good wind. 
| Grerestice [with Surgeons} a fick wled in cutting wit 
an arn. 

The Gatres [of gnipe, Sex.Ja wringing or twit ng of the 
bowels, 

Gri’rineness [of gnipan, Sx.) griping quality. 

Gaipps, See Grip, 

Gat'sten, hoary, grey-headed. 

Gat'sty fanirlic, Sux. Qtuwelitk or afgrphlik, Dw. 
afgriefclich, L. G. graufslich, H, G.) hideoue’ tightiul to 
beholds rough {qualid, ugly. . 

5 F ; Gaisey 
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Gristy Scods, shinny, thin, flat feeds. 
Gat'suiness. hideoulnels, frighttul afped, uclinels. 
Gal'sser, alight rount, or a light flefh colour, 
To Garvres to jult break corn or but a bite in the mill, 
Gresr [xnipe, Sex.) corn ground at a mill. 
To tring Grist to one’s mill, to bring advantage. 
Gat’srie [gniptis, Sux.) a cartilage. 
Gai'sriiness [ot zniptic, Sux.) fulnels of grifiles, 
Gaisriy, full of grilties. 
Grur, a &th call'd allo a Grasmple. 
Gait (grer, grmt, Lrit, gperta, Sax.) the dull of 
Tenes, Se. 
Gatrirness, fulnefs of grit or dutt of Rones, &e. 
Garry, fandy, or dullol luch duit, 
Garri [xpich, Sax.) peace, agreement. 
Gai'ru-prece [xnicth bnyce, Sax J the breach of the peace. 
Gri'zi.ep [prob of gris, F. grev) variegated with freaks, 
€¢. of diticrenrt colours, as black and white intermixt, &e. 
Grvzctiness, grizly colour, or being grizly. 
Grir7Ly, v. grizled. 
Gro'’an [prob, ef gripn, Brit. or span, Sax.Ja deep igh 
either from forrow or pain. 
, To Groan [3)anian, Sax.) to fetch deep, hard and loud 
ths, 
"To Garoan [with Hunters] who fay a buck groans when he 
makes a nvife at rutting time. 
Gro'axixa [of gpanian, Sax. ] fetching deep or bitter 
fighs, &'r, 
Groars, hull'd great otmeal. 
Gro’at [grofe, F. graja, It.Ja filver coin ot four pence 
value. 
Gro'’cers probably fo eall’d, becaufe antiently they fold all 
by the Grofi or Whetesades or as others of grojus, L. a green 
fix, in which ticy traded: one of the twelve chief companies 


ot London. 
Weee 
on the livery; the livery fine is 20/. they are 
the fecond of the 12 companies, of which com- 
pany there have been 108 Lord Mayors. 

"Their armorial enligns are Argent, a cheveronGufes, between 
6 cloves in chief, and 3 in bafe S.r4/e crett on a helmet and torfe 
a camel trippaat prepers bridled of the 2d, fupporters 2 griffins 
per fels Gries and Or. The motto, God grant Grace, “Their 
hall is now ler to the bank of Bergland, 

Geo'cery, Plums, Sugar, Spices, O's. fold by  grocer’ss 
alfo halt-pence and farthings. a : 

Gro‘cram (prob. q. grofi-grait, i. ¢ coarfe grain or thread] 
a fort of ttf, all filks it is im reality no more than a tallety 
coarfer and thicker pi pea! f : Sar 

Gro'tn [prob. o any Sax to grow, co 
increale of shite Bost of the body between the belly and 

he thighs. 7 
: Gaeuers [in a Ship] {mall rings faftened with flaples on 
the upper fide of the yard, to whieh the lines call'd faskets and 
caskets are ty'd and made falt. 

Garo’mwets, or GROMETS, 
~~ Sax Jak quagmire 

RON on, Sax.) a bog or qt . 
Cee 2 [xznonno, Sax.] a deep hollow pit, a bog or 
FRU'NNA uagmire. 

Gnesi [of erent Da. aboy, Se. formerly a fervant in 
fore mean flation, lads fent on errants or laqueys; buc now it 
js ufually taken for one who Jooks alter hories. 

Gaoom-Porter, an officer belonging to the king’s court, who 
has the direction of games, ; 

Groom of the Stole [of saan, Gr.a robe] an officer of the 
court, who has the charge of the king's wardrobe. 

Gro’ove (prob. of anopan, Sex. to engrave] a hollow chan- 
nel cut in ftone, Wood, &e. - ; 

Groove [with Miners) a deep hole or pit funk in the ground 
to fearch fur minerals, 

‘To Gaore [anavian, or gyapan Sax.) to feel with the 
hands, as perfons inthe dark, ; 

Geo'pixe [a method of Fibing] by putting ones hands into 
water holes, tickling them about the gills, which renders them 
fo tame, thor they may be caught with the hand. 

Gross(grots, G. eragis, L. gros, F.) thick, fats aifo dull; 
alfo foul, noturious. 

Gross [in the Senje of the Law] ablolute or independant; 
as Advoreton in Grojs, is dittingailhed trom Advstejom Appendant. 

Gross Weiebs, the weight of goods toyether with the cask 
or wllel containing, &¢. out of which Sure and Tret is to be 
allowed. 

A Gross [gret, O. and L. G. in fome of the lower parts of 
Germany, e!pectally at Brémen and there abouts they have to 


Gaocers were incorporated anno 1344. by 
the name of Grocers, having teen formerly cail'd 
Peppererss They are governed by a mailer, 4 
wardens, 70 aflilants, and there are about 277 
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this day picees of current money which go by that denomina- 
tion, and ate four ef their ponies, orin value near 4. of an 
englifh penny, twelve dozen, aliu the chictor main part of 
any thing, 

Gaoss, asa Villain in Gre, a fervile tenant, who was not 
appendant or annexed tothe Land or Manour, and 10 20 along 
with the tenure, as an appurtenance of it; but was like the o- 
ther perfonal geeds and chatles of bis lord; at his Lord's free 
Micafure and dilpofal. 

Gress-pors, great wend, properly fuch as is accourted tint- 
ber, either by the common Law or cuitom of the country, F 

Grossty, greatly, 

Gao ssows (2/4 Law]an amercement or fine. See Ger/uma, 

Gro'ssus [in Medicine) the lame as Crafis, L. grots or coars- 
ly powdered. 

Gro'sstty [ereifFtas, 1.) groffnels. 

Gausswess (of grojkéreti, F. groflezza, It. grofiza, Sp. grof- 
Jitas, LJ thicknes, jatnel:s dulnets, bateneis, Er, 

Grossuua’rta, the goofeherry-buth, L. 

Greer [grette, F. grotta, It. grotte. G_] a cave or 

Grorta den, a hole in the ground, a cavern or den in 
a mountain or rock; alfo a little artificial edifice made in a gar- 
den, in imitation of a natural protto, 

Grore’squa Merk ¢ [in Painting and Sealpturc) a work or 

Grote'sco $ compofition in the grotelque manner 
or talte, confilling either of things which are intirely imaginary 
and have no exiilence in nature, fo as to furprize and raile ri- 
dicule. 

Grore’se (grsteea, Ital. grotefgue, F.) figures in painting 
or carving, reprefenting odd or prepottcrous things; a fort of 
antique work, 

Gacre'sks, little fancifa] ornaments of animals compounded 

of fillies, foliages, fruin, Ee 

Gro’ve [znove, Sex.Ja {mall wood or place fet with trees, 

Geoverine (grefuniig, Sv.) lying with the face towards 
the ground. 

To feed Grovenine [Wanting Tersa} uled of a deer when 
fhe feeds lying on her belly. 

To Grout [prob. of groflen, Tews. to be angry] to make 
a notte as a dog, beginning to be angrys to grumble or mutter, 

Gro'uLine [of grotlen, Tea ) geambling, muttering. 

Grounp [Znunp, Sex. Su. Dax. G, and Tews. gronot’ Da- 
grunte, Dar.j the earth, a pavement, the bottom, ihe foun- 
«tation or original cauie. 

Grounp v. To Grind. 

Grounp doy [xnunp-Ipiz, Sex.J an herb. 

Geounp Pine, the name ofa plant. 

Grounp Plates [with drebit.] the outermoft pieces of timber 
lying on or near the ground, and framed into one another with 
mortites and tenons of the joills, the fummerand girders and 
jumetimes the trimmers for the {lair-cale and chimney-way, and 
the binding joifts, 

To Geounn, to fet or lay a thing on the ground; to 
lay a ground-work; to take for a foundation; to found an opi- 
nien upon; alio to lay, alight or fet upon the ground; to raile 
an algument upon. 

Group Angling, a filhing under water without a float. 

Grounp Plumbing ine Anglers} is the finding the depth 
of the water with a leaden plummet on the fine. 

Grounp Tackle (in a Ship) anchors, cables, &e. and alk 
thole things requifite to make her ride fale at anchor in a con- 
venient road. 

Grounven [of znunv, Sax.] founded, built or relling up» 
on, initsined by, 

_Gro'unottss [znunvleay, Sax.) without ground, founda- 
tion OF Fealon. 

Grouspirssty, ina manner without grounds or reafon. 

Grou xouine [griindling, G Ja tith fo call'd, 

Gro'unpsen [gnunn, Sax. and prob, of fewi/, F, or Sc hyunale 
fe, G.] the ground timber or threfhald ofa door. 

Grounn Treders [in a Séip) are the timbers which he on 
the keel, and are filiened to it with belts thro’ the keelion. 

Grounn Fin Painting] is the furface upon which the &- 
gures and other objects are raifed and reprelented. 

To Grounn a Ship (Sea Phraje) 13 to bring her on the 
ground to be trimmed, i. ¢. to be made clean or ferubbeds to 
have fome leak itopt, or the like. 

Grounps [xnunn, Sax. the bottom] the ground-work, the 
principles of any art or icience s the fetclings or dregs of driwk 5 
realons. 

Group [evroupe, F. gruppo, It. (in Painting and Scxlptare] 
an aflemblage or knot of two or more figures of men, beallts, 
fruits, or the like, which have more apparent relation onc to the 
other, 

Group [in regard to the Defign) are combinations of divers 
figures, which have relation to each other, either on account 
ot the aétion, or of their proximity, or of the effcct they have. 

Group [in Much} is one of the kinds of diminutions ut 
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long notes, which in the working forms a fort of group, knot 
buh, é¢, a group commoaly conlils of fuur cratchets, qua- 
vers, Fe. tied toyether. : 

Group (in 4r-b:tecPare] a term us'd of columns, as they fay 
a group of columns, whea there are three or four columns 
join’d together on the fame pedettal. . 

Grou ps in regard to the eduir objture] are bodies of figures, 
wherein the fights and fhadows are ditfuied in fach manner, that 
they ttrike the eye together, and nacurally lead it to conlider them 
in one view. : 

To Grour (grouper, F.) to make an aflemblage or compli- 
cation of figures. 

Gro'uranes (with Horferren] See Croupades, 

Greovur {xnur Sux.grat, L. G. grits, H. G.) a frt of 
large oatmeal, or the larger or hally part of oatmeal. 

Grout-rap Capos: heres Sux.] a great head. ; 

‘lo Grow, Jer. ¥. [xnopan, Sex, gracpen, Di.) to thrive, 
to encreafe; to flowrifin; tu become. 

Grew [irr lop.) did grow. 

Grown [/rr. Part. P.] have or am grown, . 

Gro'wine [of gpopan, Sux.) encrealing, thriving, waxing 
larger, Ge. 

eed own [grolltn, Tews.) to make a noife, as a dog when 
irritated. : , 

Gaowtise [prob, of groflen, Tews.) fnarling, making a 
noife like a dog. 

Grown, v. To Grow. : 

Grows, anengine to fretch woollen cloth upon after it has 
been woven 

Grows. 2) 'ad of fowl in the northern parts of England 
a heath pow. . 

Gaowrn [xnopthe, Sax.] increafe, progrefs, 

Growrs Hu/f penny, arate paid in fome places, 

revery Fit beat. 
varecnt: {'a Forg? Records] the principal officers of the 
forelt. 

Gravua, a fort of micsot. : 

To Gaus ap (groden, Text) todelve or dig up the roots 
of trees, Wee ; 

ee veAtky {in Hasdansry] a grubbing tool. 

Grun-ax ? 

Gru'apine @ Cock, is the cutting off his feathers under the 
wings. : ; : 

Gavans [with Phy Seians) a kind of white, unétuous, litle 
pimples or tumours, rifling on the fice, chicily on the de of 

the nofe. . 

To Gaunere [grabbetcn, G. to fearch inte) to grobble, to 
fearch or feel all over. ; : 

To Grupce [graser, F. to cranch with the teeth 5 Cafau- 
bon, however, will howe this verb, as well as to gross and to 
grumble, deriv'd trom LoyztCeiv,Gr.] to think much of, to envy 
one a thing. 

Gevu'ncise, thinking much, envying. 

Graupecineoty, with an il] will. 

Gau'et (grwau, F.j a fort of pottage made of oatmeal. 

Geurr [groff, Su. O. and L. G. greb, H. G. coaries allo 
eat churlith, dogecd. 

Gaurry, churlithly, doggedly. 

Gau'FNess, furlinels, churliinefs, four looks, &e. 

Gru fapim, or gpam, Sex. grumm, Da, ) grim-faced, 
four-looked. 

To Gru’mpe [gromeeler, F. gronmmelen, Du.) to mutter 
betweed the teeth. ; 

Grumacisa [eromeelans, F,] muttering between the teath, 
fignifying difplealure, tho’ unwilling to declare the caule. 

Groume [in Medicine) a particle of blood, milk or other 
fluid, which is coagulated, thickened, hardened ; or not futh- 
ciently thin and diluted. 

GruMmmet, an herb. 

Gaumnass, crabbednefs, fiercenels of countenance, 

Gau'Mmous [ gruro/ws, L.) fall of grumes, little clods or 
lumps. 

G numous Blood fin Medicine] that which is too thick for 
circulation, 

Grumous Root [with Botan.) that whichis compoled of fe- 
veral knobs, as the Ajphodel and Pile-toart. 

Gru‘ moosness, fulnefs of clods or lumps, gramofity. 

Garumus Senguinis, clotted or coagulated blood, L. 

ToGrunr [gruasire, L. grpnttr, Dan.) to make a noile 
like a hog. ; 

Gawsntine (grenniens, L. grunrsen, Teat,) making a noile 
like a hog, 

Gaus,a Crane (among the Ancients] a dance performed an- 
nitally by the Athenians, round the temple of polls, on the day 
of Delia. The motions and heures of this dance were very in- 
tricate, and varioufly interwoven, fome of them being intended 
to exprels the windings of the labyrinth, wherein Toes kili'd 
the minotaur. , 

Gaurra [ia Painting, Sevpture, &e.] aclulter or crowd of 
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firares, as cherubirps herds, Se. fo cla.e that the whole fzures 
of ther cannot be diteernet. 

Cry [Ted Gr. accorsing to Mr. Lo28] a meafire containing 
4. of afine, aline being |g of aninch, and an inch tl cta 
philofuphical floor, 

Gav'rutves, one who has a cracked nof& like a haw!’ 
bill, Gr. 

Gua’catan, Indian pilewort. 

Guaracus, the wood of a tree in the P10 Tetles, very 
mich uled in phydick, cated alto Lryniar pon. cae, 

Guata’vas, a fort of Judisw apyle. 

Guaranre’e [qarcnt of gorder, F. to keep, &%e.] 2 prince 
Or power appainted ov treating parties, lO fee that ayichs of 
agreement are performed on each tide, 

Gaaranree’ [in Lew) he whore the warranicr undertahes 
to indemmifie or tecure from daiueye. 

Gua‘ranvy, the ofice or dary of a guarantee, 

Guarpo (garde of garantir, F. geercia, Ie, gaurd, S$. and 
Port.] defence, protection. 

Guan [in Military drt] the doy performed by abedy of 
foldicrs, to fecure all by watehfulnels againil the attempts of 
the Enemy : 

Aizance Guarp.a party of horle or foot, which marches 
before a body when an army is upon the march, to give notice 
of the approachicg danver. 

Aftin Guarn [in a Gurvifin) a guard from whener all the 
other guards sre detach’: as"(in the field) it isa confideral te 
body of horle, fent out ta the head of the camp, to lecure the 
army. 

Pigvet Guaros, finall guards at the head of every regiment. 

Reyal Guanps, are fuch as ruard che king's perion, 

varter Guarp [ina Camz) a imall guard, commanded ly 
a fubaltern officer, and polled about an hundred yards tlie 
every batallion, 

Grasd Guarn (in aCamp) confills in three or four fquadrons 
of horfe, commanded by a held aflicer, and polled belore the 
camp on the right and leit wing, Cowards the ceemy, for the ic- 
curity of the camp. 

Guarps da Corps, the fame as Reval Gaar/s, F. 

Regiment of Guaros, certain Regiments which do dety 
Whereloever the king's perion js. 

Stoadard Guanp, a imall guard of foot, which a regiment of 
horte mounts in their front, wader a corpuval. 

To Guaro [earder, F. guardare, lt. guardar, $j.) to de- 
fend or keep from, to ward wil dancer. 

Guaro [in Fevcizg) an agtion or pollure proper to defend 
or fereen the body from the eilorts or attachs of an encinics 
iword, 

Gua’avant [in Heratiry] aterm ufed of a lion borne in a 
coat of arms, when his face is turned towards the spectator. 
and he appears in a pollure of defence of himfell. 

Guann-Cock, Sco Gardeccet. 

Gua’apend (garde. F ) defended with a guird. 

Guarpy [with Ajfronomers] a name fomeiimes apply’d to 
the two tlars nearelt the pole, being in the hing part of the cha- 
riot, at the tail of the Jittle bear. 

Gua‘kptas, he towhom the charge or cullody of any per+ 
fon or thing is commited; v. Gardian. 

Guarpian [in Lew] one who is intrufted with the educa. 
tion, tuition, &¢. of fach as are not of futhcient dilcretion to 
guide themielves and their own affairs, as children and Idiors. 

Guaroian of the Spiritualitia, a perlon to whom the jus 
ri:dittion or collation of a bithoprick is committed, during the 
vacancy of the fee. 

Gua’roransuip [of garder, F, to defend, &e.] the office 
of a guardian, 

Guarpiansnip, has been reprefented in painting by a wo- 
man clid ia red, holding in her right handa book of accounts, 
with a pair of feales lying upon it, and with her leit holding up 
one fide of her robe, to cover a child who fceps at her feet, and 
near whom is on the one fide a cock, and on the other a lizard. 

Gua’svatp, a perfon, who has the cullody ot keeping of 
the king's manfion houses 

Guay [in French Heraldry) as a Cheval geuy, fignities a 
horte rearing and ttanding upun his hind legs. 

Gu'sains (godeax, F. a gobbet) fragment, parings of ha- 
berdine. cod-fih, Se. 

Gu'pGEon [zsdio, Sp. and L, goujon, 'F.] a river filh well 
known. : 

To fwallow aGupGeon, to bear, put up or pals by an af- 
front. 

Gu'’nerons [in a Ship) a fort of rudder-itons, being the eyes 
drove into the itern poli, into which the houks call'd pintles go 
to hang on the rudder. 

GuwEvpus, a noted faction in Utaly, antagonitls to the Gibel- 
dines. 

Gus‘rpox, a reward, a recomgeace, F. 

Gucroonantr, that may be fi: co be rewarled, 

Gue'rvovNcess, unrewarded, 
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Gur’rtre, isa.fort of final tower 
of one or wood, generally on the 
point of a dufion, or on the angics 
of the Séswher, to hold a Ceasine/, who 
is to take care of the fols, and to watch 
to binder furprizes ; fome call Ecbaw- 
sette tho’e which are made of wood and 
‘ore of a fquare form, for the Gaerites 
cf flene are roundith, and are built 
half without the wall, and terminate at 
apoint below, which ought to be at 
the Carder, that the Ceara may difcover along the Fuses, 
Flasks and Curtint, anc all along the Fei 5 they ought to be 
about fix foot hizh, and their breadth thice anda halt. 

Gue'’rxtns. afait of pickling or pickfed cucumbers. 

A Guess {ah fe, me j a oe 

Jy Guess Tgitiin, Dy.) to conjecture, 

Ga'est iaere or eye. Sax. gait, Du. and G. gtefie, Din. 
gator grit, Sv. ad, Text. gad, Gord, all of quarGan, Guts 
to horour or revere.} aperlon invited to an entertainment. . 

Gisr Rope [with Marivers} a rope by which the boat ts 
hept om ecving or going too much in and out, as fle is 
towel aficr a thip. : 

Guev, awotch. a perfon pofted as a fpy in any pliee, Fi 

ToGuec re [of gorgeggliare, Ital or of glow-glow, a word 
the ir. have invented to imitate that found.) to make a noile 
as liquor pour’d out of a bottle that has a narrow neck, 

Gar'pance [of guider, F,} conduét, leading, we. 

Gui’oace, money paid fora fale conduct thro’ a flrange 
or foreign territory. 

To Gatve (guider, F. guidare, Ir. 

‘tina way or journey. 
ar gc pe [F. aalde, It. gwiv, Sp.] a diredlor or conductor. 

Gur’som, a kind of fyg or flandard borne by the king's life 
eyard; being broad at one extreme and almatt pointed at the 
other, and flit or divided into two, Alto the officer who bears it. 

Guitp (glo Sax. guide, Da. O. and L.G.} atax, tribute 
or fine ; ally a cumipary or incorporated fociety. Hence comes 
Guild Hall, q, a. the hall of the Guilds or companies of the 
"Gatun tall (silo of zilpain, Sux. to pay'y becaufe a com- 
mon contribution, and heal, Suwa. an hall, ¢. ¢. the common hall of 
the Gils, of companies, or incorporated citizens of Londen] 
this hall was frit buile in the year 1401, by Téeras Knolls then 
inayor, the aldermen and citizens 5 but being dettroy’d by the 
great fire ia 166%, it was rebuilt more {pacious, being in length 
trom Ea)! to Wet 170 feet, and in breadih 63. It coit the city 
40009 pounds 3 the uwvo giants of terrible afpeét and inonttrous 
height, that ftand facing the entrance of the hall, the one hold- 
ing a pole.ax, the other ahalbert, are fuppos'd, the former to 
repre ent an ancient Briton, andthe other a Sexcom, * | 

Guilona'Lpa Textaauerum, a ute of the fraternity or fo- 
ciety of Euler/ing merchants in Leadsn, commonly cali'd the 
Sreel-Yard in Tham es firett. . 7 

Gur'ip-Mercbant, a certain liverty or privilege, whereby 
merchants are enabled to hold certain pleas of land wathin their 


own precincts. ; 
Te. Gutto. See Ta Gild. 7 
Gui’tpes [qulden, Du. and G.J a Dutch coin in value 
erling : That of Germany isin molt or 


ut 2st ort s, 104. ver 
ecg about 24 84. excepting the Guilders of Muynia, 


which isabout3 4. 14. . ; 

Guite (prod. of guiller, O.F. ot begilian, Sax. to bewitch] 
fraud. deceit. ; 

Gutiterutry, deceitfally. . ; 

Gui'cerutness, traudulentnefs, deccitfulnefs, eraftinels, 
wilinels. . ; 

Gut cevess, free from guile or deceit. 

Gur'Levesness, clearneis of, or the being intirely free from 

uile or deceit. 

Gute (guilt or gylx, Sex. Q 
fejoutnefs of having committed a fault, crime, Se. 

Gur Ltiness [prob of gilp, atax, &c. of giloan, Sex, to 
pay atax, We. q de lisble to make an amends or pay for a fault 
committed) culpablenels, Tiablenels to futfer for a crime proved 
to have been committed, : ee 

Gut':rvess, free from crime, innocent. 

Gat LTLEsncss, imnocency. 

Guriry [xuilzig, or ay!tig, Sux.} culpable, in fault, de- 
ferving to be condemned ro aaa 

Gat'tiaM, a Sind of bird. ; 

Gui’man, a fith peculiar to the river Dee, in Chefoire, and 
the lake Pemdie. meer. , 

Gurnea? [of Guines in Africa] a gold coin current at 

Gui wey§ ais. 

Gutnea'nus, @ wey, (in) Betuz, Writ] of the growth or 
product of Guines in Africa, 





guiar, Sp.] to direét or 


iette, Dan.) guiltinels, con- 
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Gare [eviie, F. guifa, It. and Sp. wipte, Da. O. and Le 
G. weft, H. G-] mode, fafhion, cuftom. 

Gu'ta, the upper putol the thre. 

Gute Q [in Arebitefure) the neck or narrowell part of the 

Ga'na § joweit capital of a pillar; or a wavy member, 
whofe contour relembles the ferter §, called an Ozce. 

Guten (prob. of gu/a, Ly gluttony) a great eater, or 

Gu'teutn § athort tun bellied man, boy, Ge. 

Gatpum [OM Records} a taxing or impofing of a fine to 
te pid in money, 

Gures [either of nov. Heb. a piece of ted cloth, Ma- 
chenzi or D’Y Arabicks aed rote. Menefrier. paesles, B. 

Gu'ces {in Herafdry] Bgnines the red colour, in engraving 
it is made by perpendicwlar bices from the top of the fiaeawe 
efcutcheon to the bottom. Ie is faid to repretene },)- 
fire, which isthe chiefeit, lightfomelt, and cleareit 
of the elements. Marga fays, it denotes the pow- 4)! 
er of che Almighty; and of virtues, martial prow. \Guigjl 
ef, bolinefs and hordinefss with or (yuld) a delire of conqueft, 
and with argent (filver) a depretiing the envious and revenging 
the innocent. Sve the figure. 

Of {piritual virtues Gules denotes Za/Fice, Charity and an ar- 
dent Love of God and our Neighdour, Of worldly virtues, Va- 
hour, Nobility, Hardiness, acd Mignanimity, Ot vices, Crue/ty, 
Choler, Murder, Slangéter, Of the planets. Mears, Of precious 
Itones, the Rufy. OF mmetals, Copper, OF trees, -the Cedar, 
OF flowers, the Piory, the Clore Gii/ifiower, and the Pizk. OF 
birds, the Pe/rean. OF the ages of men, the Maw’, Of the 
— of the year, Marchand Ja‘y; of thedays of theweek, 
Taejduy. : 

Gute of Awgy/f. fo called as fome fay, from Gals, L. the 

throut, on account ofa cure performed on a certain woman of a 
difeafe in her throat, by kiffing the chains St- Pere? was bound 
wich at Rome, thence in antient almanacks, call'd Sasi Petri ad 
Vincula, the firlt day of Avgu/?. 
_ Gurr [golfe, F. golfi, lt. Sp. and Port.] a part of the fea 
running between two lands call'd ttreights being embraced and. 
almolt jurrounded ; alfoa depth in the feathat cannot be fthom~ 
ed, a whirlpool. 

Gu tt, a weed that grows among corn. 

‘To Gutt [guiiler, F.] to decieve, cheat, to coufen, choufe, 
or defraud. 

Gu'iiine, deceiving, cheating, defrauding, duping. 

Gatce'reets. cheating tricks. 

Guwucer ( gula, L. gowlet, Fe golaeTt. gella, Port. ] the 
windpipe, . 

Gu uxisusess, fortifhnets, Rupidiry. 

Gu'tuy-cur, a punch-beily. 

A Guut, a fea fowl); allo a cheat. 

Gu'Liing [a Sea Term] is when the pin of a block or pully 
eats into the shiver, or the yard into the malt. 

To Guiry (prob. of gia/et, F. the throat) to make a 
noile in drinking, 

Guiry‘ Hele, a place at the grate, or entrance of the ftrect- 
channels for a p lage into the common-fhore. 

ToGuwttiy 2 [gorgegéiare, It] to make a noife, as liquor 

To Go'ccre § poured out of a bottle. 

Guto'sity (guéoftas, L.] gluttony. 

AGuxp [gowiie, F.] as much liquor as goes down the throat 
at one (wallow. 

ToGuace [golprn, Dw.) to fwallow down with a noile. 

Gutrwit (Law Term] a fatistadtion or amends made for a 
trelpals. 

To Gust [gommer, F.] to dawb with gum, 

Gus [( [geszme, F gomma, It. and Port. goma, Sp. gommer, 
Du. gamat, L.) a vegetable juice ifluing through the pores of 
certain plants, and there hardening into a tenacious tran{parent 
mals by the warmth of the fun and air, but is {till diflolvable by 
water, and at the fame time inflammable, but {carce capable of 
being pulveriz'd* 

Gum Anima, a refinous juice oozing from a tree in America. 

GuM-4rdbick, a gum fo called, brought from dradia, &ce - 

Gum-Cijiws, the name of an herb. 

Gum-Cetta, a congealed juice of a yellow ,colour brought 
from the Jadies, 

Gu -Olséanun, frankincente, 

Gua Tachamabaca, a gum much ufed by the Jndisas in all 
fivellings in the body. 

Gum Ammoniacum, a gum of a bitterifh tafle, that burns clear 
when fet on fire. 

Gum Caranna, a gum uled by the Indians for fwellings. 

Gum Copa/, a gum which willterve for a perfume initead of 
frankincenle. 

Gum Béemi, agum fmelling like fennel; but of a bitter talte. 
Guat Lee, the juice ofan drdian tree. 
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Gust Opepanax, the Juice of the Herb or Root of Pasax 
Herculis. — ; 

Gu Sagapenwm, good for Pains in the Side. 

Gum Sarcocolla, good for glewing Fleth together, 

Gu Tragacanth [rpayos and daavda, Gr.] ¢. ¢. Goat's Horn. 

Gu'maara [in Medicine] ftrumous Tumours. 

Gu‘MMATED [gummatus, L.] done over with Gum. 

Gu'usixess [of gummefus, L. gommenx, F. gummi, L. 
gomme, F.) gummy Nature or Quality, 

Gu'umose [gummofiac, L.) that hath much Gum. 

Gummo'siry, gummy Quality. 

Gu'ua«y [gummofu, L. gommeux, F.] full of Gum. 

Gums [Romay, Sax.] the Fleth that covers the Jaw-Bones, 
into which the Teeth are fet. : : 

Guw [Sommer derives Gun of Mangom, a warlike Machine 
ufed befure the Invention of Guns] a Fire-Arm or Weapon of 
feveral Sorts and Sizes. 

Gux-Powper, a Compofition of Salt-Petre, Sulphur, and 
Charcoal, mixed together, and ufually granulated, which eafi- 
ly takes Fire, and ratifies or expands with great Vehemence, 
by means of its Elaftick Force. 

Gun-Powper Treajfon, a Feftival Day obferved on the 
Fifth of Novemfer, in Commemoration of the happy Deli- 
verance of King James I. and the Houfe of Lords and Com- 
mons, by the Dilcovery of the Gun-Powder Plot. 

Gu'xwev [of a Sip) the Gun-Wale. 

Gu‘snery, the Gunner's Art, 

Gu'sxsrer, Gunner, one who goes a fhooting with a Gun 
or Fowling-Piece. 

Gu'nter’s Line, [fo call'd of Mr. Gunter, formerly Geo- 
inetry Profeffor of GroSam College] call'd alfo the Line of 
Numbers, is the Logarithms laid off upon ftraight Lines ; the 
Ute of which is for performing Arithmetical Operations, by 
means of a Pair of Compafies, or even without, by fliding 
two of thefe Lines of Numbers by each other. 

Guster’s Quadrant, a Quadrant of Wood, Bra/i,. &e. 
being partly of a Stereographical Projetion upon the Plane of 
the Equinottial, the Eye being in one of the Poles, where the 
Tropick, Ecliptick, and Horizon, are Arches of Circles ; 
but the Hour Circles are all Curves, drawn by means of the 
feveral Altitudes of the Sun, for fome particular Latitude, 
every Pay in the Year, The Ufe of it is to find the Hour 
of the Day, Sun’s Azimuth, Ge. 

Gunrer's Scale, that which Sailors commonly call the 
Gunter, is a large plain Scale, with the Lines of artificial 
Sines and Tangents upon it, laid off by ftraight Lines, and fo 
contriv'd to a Line of Numbers that is on it, that by the 
Help of this Scale, and a Pair of Compafles, all the Cafes of 
‘Trigonometry, both plain and fpherical, may, to a tolerable 
Exacinefs, be folv'd, and of confequence all Queftions in 
Navigation, Dialling, &c. may be wrought by it. 

Guxs and Pownper, were invented or found out by Bar- 
tholdus Swartz, a Francijian Friar, about the Year 1380. 
temp. K. Richard JI, -by his mixing Salt-Petre and fome 
other Ingredients in a Mortar,:on whith he had placed a 
Stone ; and having Occafion to: light a Candle, in finking 
Fire a Spark fell into the Mortar, and the Compofition blew 
up with great Violence and Noife. ‘I his gave a Handle for 
the Invention of Guns ; and the firft that uied them were the 
Venetians againit the Inhabitants of Geneva. 

Gan-Powder was had from foreign Parts, and at dear Rates, 
till Queen Elizabeth order'd it to be made in England, 

Gu’ xwate (of a Ship) is that Piece of Timber, which on 
either Side reaches from the Half-Deck to the Fore-Cattle ; 
alfo the lower Part of the Port, where any Ordnance are, 

Gurce [gurges, L.] a Whirl-Pool. 

Gu’rotans a Sort of coarie Meal, 


GunetO™ & the Chaff of Wheat or Barley. 


Guarciing fof Gurgulio, L.] making a Noife, as Water 
youring out of a Bottle, or in fwallowing a Liquid, 
Guacr'erixe [with Falcon.) a Term ufed when a Hawk 
is {tiff-neck'd and choak'd. 
Gurcu'tr0 [with Anat.) the Cover 
the fame as Cion and Epigéorris. 
Ts Gos het we off , 
o Gust pxvan, Sax. eten, Du.] to or 
~ out sama Ape with Force. s aad 
u'sning [of $eotuny, Sex.] pouring or ranning out 
fuddenly, and Lesvos 3 J . . 
Gu'sser [gou/et, F.) a triangular, fmall Piece of Cloth, 
ufed in Shire oeks, }. 
Gusset [in Heraldry] is formed by a Line drawn either 
from the Dexter or Sjnilter Chief Points, and 
talling perpendicularly down to the extreme Bate, 
4 as in the Efcutcheon : Or thus, it proceeds from 
the Dexter or Sinifter Angle of the Chief, de- 
feending diagonally to the Chief Point, and from 
thence another Line fails perpendicularly upon the Bafe. 
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Mr. Cuwillint calls it one of the whimfical Abatements of 
Honour, for a Perfon who is either Latcivious, Effeminate, 
or a Sot, or all of them. 

Gust [giye, Sux.) a fudden Puff or Blaft of Wind. 

Gust [guws, L. gowte, F. Gujto, Ital.) the Tafle. 

Gust [old Writ.) a Stranger or Gueft who lodges with a 
Perfon the fecond Night. 

Go'stapre [gn/fo/a, Ital. gufabilis, L.) that may be tafted 5 
agreeable to the ‘lafte. “he 

Gu'sro, a Relifh, Savour, or Tafte, Jta/. : 

Guts b. of Rutteln, or, according to Cajauben, 0 
Tiyla, Gr.) a Canal or Pipe in the Abdomen, through which 
the Food paffes to the Colon. 

To Gur, to take out the Guts, to empty. 

Gu'rirne [of Gers) ftufling the Guts, eating much or often. 

Ge'tra, a Drop of any Liguor. 

Gutta Gamandra, a kind of Gum or hardened Juice 
brought from the Eaft- Indies, L. 

Guta Rofacea [with Phyfcians] a Rednefs with Pimples 
in the Nofe, Cheeks, or over the whole Face, as if they 
were {prinkled with Rofe-coloured Drops, 

Gutta Serena [witn Ocwli/t;) a Diteafe in the Eye, con- 
fifting in an entire Prevention of Sight, without any apparent 
Defect of the Eyes ; excepting that the Pupil feems fome- 
thing larger and blacker than before. 

Gu'ttat Cartilage [with Anafomisti] is that which in- 
cludes the third and fourth Griftle of the Larynx. 
os A (cuttatus, L.) {potted with Spots or Speckles 
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Gu'rre, . 

Gu'rre [in Architecture) are certain Parts in Figure like 
little Bells, in Number fix, placed below the Triglyphs in 
an Architrave, of the Dorick Order. ‘They are fo called of 
Gutta, L. a Drop, from their Shape, refembling the Drops 
of Water that have run along the Triglyph, and fill hang 
under the Clofure betwixt the Pillars. 

Gutte de? Eau, a Drop of Water, F. 

Gute def Eau (in Heral.) are painted Argent or White, F. 

Gutte de Larmes [in Heraldry] is where Drops of ‘Tears 
are reprefented in a Coat of Arms of a blue Colour, F. 

Gutte de Sang [in Heraldry] Drops of Blood, F. 

Gutre de fOr, [in Heraldiy] Drops of melted Gold, 
borne in a Coat of Arms of Or, or of Gold-colour. 

Gu'tTER [goutiere, F.] a Canal or Spout for carrying of 
Water. 

Gurrer Tile, a three cornered Tile laid in Gutters. 

To Gutter, to fweal or run as a Candle. 

Gu'rtera [old Rec.] a Gatter or Spout to convey Water 
from Leads or Roofs of Buildings. 

To Gu‘trrre [of gut, F.] to eat much. 

Gu'rtose [guttofiz, L.) full of Drops. 

Gu'ttuRaL alis, L..) of or pertaining to the Throat, 

Gurrurat Letters, fuch as are pronounced in the Throat. 

Gu'rruratness fof gutter, L. the Throat] the being 
pronounced in the Throat ; fpoken of Letters. 

Gu’rruris Os [Anatomy] the fame that is call'd Hyotdes 
Or, L. -** * 

Go'rtus [with Antiguaries] a Sort of Vafe ufed in the 
Romans Sacrifices, to take Wine and fprinkle it Gutratim, 


i.e. D 5 Aer the Victim, L. 

agers {in ravi] fignifies Drops ; and they being 
reprefented in Coat Armour of feveral Colours, the Colour 
fhould be mentioned in Blazon. 

Gu’t-wort, an Herb, 

* Guve de ronde [in Fortific.] is the fame as fingle Tenaille. 

Guy Rope [in a Ship] a Rope made fatt to the Fore-Maft 
at one End, and is received through a fingle Block fiezed to 
the Pennant of the winding Tackle, and then again reev'd 
through another, feiz'd to the Fore-Maft. ‘The Ute of which 
is to hale forward the Pennant of the winding Tackle. 

Gu'zes [in Heraldry] with the Englié, are Roundles of 
a fanguine or murrey Colour ; but the French call them Tor- 
teux, Guzes bee of a bloody Hue, are fuppos'd by fome 
to reprefent Wounds. ° 

To Gu'zzue, to drink greedily or much ; to Tipple. 

Gwanr Merched [among the Welch] a Payment or Fine 
to the Lords of fome Manors upon the Marriage of the 
Tenants Daughters, or upon the committing the Act of In- 
continency. 

Gwa‘istow [of gpal, a Gallows, and ytop, Sax. a 
Place) a Place for the Execution of Malefactors. 

Gwaye, Goods that Felons, when purfued, threw down 
and left in the High-Way, which were forfeited to the King 
or Lord of the Manor, unlefs lawfully claimed by the right 
Owner within a Year and a Day. 

To Gyrze, to joke upon, banter, jeer, flout, &c. 

Grut wits. Sce Gultwit, 

Gyurt-wire [gyle-Pite, Sax.) a Satisfaction or Amencs 
for a Trefpafs, 
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Gyoal’stancxa [zymnafiarcha, L. of Pouracutexns_ oF 
youracier, & Place of Exereife, and apy@, a Ruler, Gr.J a 
Chief or Head Matter of a School, the Governor of a College. 

Gruwa'stum [yuprdeir, Gr.] a Place of Exercife in any 
Art or Science, 2 School. 

Gyuwa'stice [yvuvasug, Gr.) the Gymnaftick Art, or 
the Art of performing the Exercifes of the Body. : 

Gyawastick [ot grmajficus, L. yuprasexd; of yuuraticy 
Gr. to exercife)} of or pertaining to Exercile. 

Gyauna‘stices, of carci ps TEMVASINS Ss 
Gr. to exercife] of or pertaining to Exercite. 

Gymna’sticns ‘alan Gr.] that Part of Phyfick 
which teaches how to preferve Health by Exercife. : 

Gy'snter didi [among the Greeks} cercain Exercifes, as 
tunning, leaping, throwing of Quoits, wreliling, boxing, 
fencing, &e. 

Gyuxe’pispermous Plants [of yards naked, 315 twe, 
and erijex, Gr.] fach as bear two niked Seeds inclofed in a 
Calyx, without any Seed-Veilel. 

To Gymno’Locize [yypesdeyite, Gr.] 
or like an Jndian Philofopher. 

Gy'msoro'tyspsrmous Plants [of yipv@, wad, many, 
and erijux, Gr.) fuch as have many naked Seeds inclofed in 
a Calyx, without any Secd-Veflel. , 

Gysxopaor'a [yuureraltia, Gr] a kind of Dance in 
ufe among the Lacedemontans, performed by young Perfons 
dancing naked, during the Time of the Sacrifices, and fing- 
ing a Song in Honour of Apollo. 

Gysunoso’putsts [of yours, naked, and esfuci¢, & So- 
phitter} certain Jrdiaw Philofophers who went naked, and 
lived folitary in Woeds and Delarts, feeding on Herbs. 

Gruwospe’rsous Plants [of yunvis, naked, and srépuay 
Seed, Gr.] fuch Fruits as bear a naked Seed inclofed by the 
Calix only, without any Seed- Velfel. 

Gryuxore’reaspermMous Plants [of ques, rere four, 
and ¢zéjue, Gr.] fuch as have four naked Seeds inclofed in 
a Calyx, without any Seed-Veflel. ; 

Gyxaect’a [yamls, Gr.) fach Accidents in general as 
happen to Women + alfo Womens monthly Courles, L. 

Gynecr'uM [yvviier, Gr.} the Womens Apartment, or 
a feparate Place, where Women kept themiclves retired, and 
cut of the Sight of Men. 

Grxeco'cracy [yuranxparia of yuri, & Woman, and 
xgatog, Power) Petticoat Government, Feminine Rule. 

Gy weicocra'tUME'NIANS [of yurn and xpatiutvas, Over 
come] an ancient People of Sarmatia Europea, {aid to be fo 
called, becaufe after they had been overcome by the Amazons, 
they were ubliged to have Venereal Commerce with them. 

Gyxamcomaston 2 [yuaimepagty, Gr. ] a Tumour or 

Grsxacomastos § Swelling in the Flefh or Breaits of 
Women. 

Gysacomy’stax [of yw _a Woman, and pdsat, Gr. 
a Beard] the Hair on the upper Part of a Woman's Privities. 

Gypsu'm Parget, white Lime, Plaifler ; alfo a fort of 
Plaitter-Stone, white and foft like Alabaiter, which being 
lightly burnt, ferves to make the Chalk cailed Plaifter of 
Paris. 

Gy'psy [q. Erypeii, L. Egyptians] froling Beggars, who 
pretend to tell Fortunes. See Giphy. 

Gy’romancy [of gyrare, L, and pavreiz, Gr. Divina- 
tion] a kind of Divination, by walking round in a Circle. 

Gyra'rion, a turning round ; alfoa Giddinefs, ZL. 

Gy'reatcon, a Bird of Prey. See Ger falcon. 

Gyro’xe [in Heraldry] an Ordinary which confifts of two 
flraight Lines, drawn from feveral Parts of the Efcutcheon, and 
meeting in an acute Angle in the Feffe-Point of the fame, F, 

Gy'nose [gyrofis L.] full of Turnings. 
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H": Roman; Hh, Ttalickh; DH, Engh® 3 Ms Hebrew, ' 


is expreffed only by (') a Note of Aipiration in Gree&. 

H, is not accounted a ed a Letter, but Note of A(pira- 
ration before a Vowel, and among the Pocts it fometimes ob- 
tains the Power of a Confonant, in Latin it never comes 
before a Confonant ; hut always before one of the five Vowels 
and y 3 as Habes, Heber, Hiatus, Homo, Humus, Hydra, &c. 
but in Engiijh is docs, at bought, taught, &e. 

H, with a Dash at the Top, [with the Aucienss,} fignified 
200000. : 

Haax, or Hake, a fort of dry'd Fish. 

Haspa’ta [773% of 73, Heb. i.e. he feparated) a 
Ceremony prattisd by the Jews every Sabbath-Day in the 
Evening. Itisthus; ‘Towards the Clofe of the Sabbath, when 
the Stars begin to appear, each Matter of a Family lights a 
Torch, or at leait a Lamp with two Wicks. A little Box of 
Spices ts gai ora Giats of Wine taken ; then finging 
or rehearting a Prayer, and blefling the Wine and the Spices, 
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they all finell them; and after they have performed a few 
Ceremonies about the Torch, or Lamps, they catt a little of 
the confecrated Wine into the Flame ; every one talles, and 
thus they break up, withing one another a good Week. 

Ha‘aeas Corpora, a Writ lying for the bringing in 2 
Jury, or fo many of them as refufe to appear upon the Sum- 
mons call'’d Mewire Facias, for the Trial of a Caufe, L. 

Haseas Corpus, a Writ which a Man, indicted of a Tref- 
pafs before Jullices of the Peace, or otherwife, and laid in 
Prifon, may have out of the King's-Rench, to remove him- 
felf thither, and to aniwer the Canle there, L. 

Hape’na, the Reins of a Bridle, L. 

Hanena (with Surgeons] a Bandage for the drawing toge- 
ther the Lips of Wounds, inttead of ititching them. 

Hase’xoum [in a Deed or Conveyance] 4. ¢. to have and 
to held ; a Word of Form. All Deeds or Conveyances con- 
fit of two Parts, the Premiffts and the Habendum ; the for- 
mer confills of the Names of the Grantor and Grantec, and 
the Thing granted ; the latter limits and qualifies the Eitate. 

Ha'neroasner [Minbere derives it of Qabt Dag? Tent. 
will you have this ? as Shop-keepers fay] a Dealer in fmall 
Wares, as Tape, Thread, Pins, Necdles, &c. alio of Hats. 

~. Hanerpasuers, were incorporated a Bro- 
therhood of St. Katherine their Patronels, Anna 
14473 and were confirmed in the Seventeenth 
of Henry VII, Anno 1501, and named Mer- 
chant Heberdafeers. They area Matter, four 
Wardens, ninety on the Court of Aflitants, 
three hundred and twenty. nine on the Livery, 
The Luvery-Fine is twenty-five Pounds. ‘They bear for their 
Arms barry nebule of fix Argent and Avure ona Bend Gules, 
a Lion paflant guardant Or, Creit on a Helmet and Torfe, two 
Arms {upporting a Laurel proper, and ifluing oat of a Cloud 
Argent. Their Supporters two Indian Goats Argent, atured 
and hoofed Or. ‘Iheir Motto, Serve and Obey. 

They are the Eighth of the Twelve Companies. There 
have been twenty-two Lord Mayors free of this Company. 
Their Hall is in Mafden-Lene. 

Ha‘senpine (abberdaen, Dv.j a fort of Sale-Fihh. 

Hane’rcion (hauberzion, F.] a Coat of Mail 

Haue‘re Facias Seifinam, a judicial Writ, which lies 
where a Man has recovered Lands in the King’s Court, di- 
reéted to the Sheriff, commanding him to give him the Sicfin 
thereof, L. 

Hasene Farias Vifum, a Writ which lies in divers Cafes, 
as in Dower, Formedon, &c. where a View is to be taken 
of the Land or ‘Tenements in Queltion. 

Ha'nenseecrs, a fort of Cloth of a mix’d Colour. 

Hane’nc2on [haubergeom, F.] a Short Coat of Mail, co- 
vering the Head and Shoulders. 

Hasi'ce (F. abil, Ital. and Sp. of babilis, L.] a€tive, 
nimble. 

Hanr’:iment [babilement, F.] Apparel, Cloathing, Attire. 

Hawinitments of War [aut. Stat.) Armour, Harnefs, 
Utentils, and other Provifions for War. 

Ha‘sir 5 [Acbitws, L. Jan Aptitude or Difpofition either 
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Ha'situpe § of Mind or Body, acquired by a frequent Re- 
petition of the fame Act. 

_ Ha‘srr [Abito, Ital, and Sp. of habitus, L.] the Conftitu- 
dg Temper of the Mind or Body ; Ufe, Cultom, Attire, 
refs. 

Hanit [in Metapiyficks] is a Quality that is fuperadded 
to a natural Power, that makes it very readily and calily per- 
form its Operations. 

Haart [with Logicians] 

Ha‘strasce [F. and Sp. abitabile, 
that may be inhabited or dwelt in. 

The Hapiraste, the Earth, Mriton. 

Hawita’aLeness, a being capable of being inhabited. 

Hanitacre [F. Abitacols, Ital. Habitaculo, Sp. of Habi- 
taculum, L.] a Dwelling-place. 

Hawttation [F. Abitazione, Ital. Habitaciim, Sp. of 
Habitario, L.] a Dwelling. 

Hani'rep [babillé, F.] attired, dreffed ; alfo accuftomed. 

Hani'ruat [dabitwel, F. abituale, Ital.] grown to a Habit 
by long Ufe, Cuftomary. 

Hasr'ruat Grace [with Divines] is that which is con- 
veyed to Perfons by Baptifm, and afterwards augmented and 
improved by the Eucharift and other Means. 

To Hasi'tuate [5° fabiter, F. of habitus, L.] tw ac- 
cuftom to. 

Ha'situpe [with Schoolmen] fignifies the Refpect or Re- 
lation that one Thing bears to another. 

Hasitupe [with Philoophers] is uled for what we Bae 
larly call Habit, wiz. a certain Difpofition or Aptitude for 
the performing or fuffering certain Things, contratted by re- 
itcrated Adis of the fame Kind. 

To Hanitu‘are [s habitui, F. abituarfi, Ital. of habi- 
tus, L.] vo accuftom to, - 

Af 


one of the ten Predicaments. 
Ital. Aaditadbilis, L.J 
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Ifantruatro [of babitus, L.] that which has gotten a 

abit of, accuflomed to. 
ad Ea (FE. Abitudine, Ital. Habit , Sp. of Habi- 
todo, L. with Logteians, Moralifts, &e.J is an Aptitude or 
Difpofition of Mind and Bedy, ——— by a frequent Re- 
petition of the fame Acts ; as the Fancy, Vertues, Fiver, Ad- 
dees in the Arts of Dancing, Painting, Writing, &c. 

Liani'rus [in Metaphyicés] is the Application of a Body 
to that which is near it. 

H4‘nure, a Sea-Port or Haven. 

Has-wan [a Contraction of habban, to have, and nabban, 
Sex. not to have ; or, if you had rather, of happen bap, i.e. 
whether ic happen or net] rafhly, ata Venture, 

A AR ¢ [Zachis, F. a Dith of minced Meat, a Hath. 

To Hack {hacken, Da. and G. baccan, Sax. hacka, Tu. 
Hacker, ¥F.) 

An Hack, a common hackney Horfe, Coach, or Strumpet. 

* To Ha'cxce (hackelen, Ds.) to cut imall 

A Ha’exce, an JInilrument for drefling Flax, 

Hackney [Haguenée, F, a Nag or Pad] let to Hire, as 
a Hackney Coach-Horle, Whore, Writer, &c.] To make 
a Hackacy or Slave of one. 


Han-sete [J9-bote, Sax.) a Recompence made for Of. — 


fences againit the holy Order, or Violence oflered to Clergy- 
men. 

Hav. Fide to have. 

Ha'pnock, a fort of Cod Fi. 

Haveru'nea [ot Rae, a Perfon, and pung, Sax. Refpect] 
Partiality, Refpect of Perfons, O/f Laz. ; 

Hav I wisr [ i.e. ] [wit or thought I had it) an Uncer- 
tainty, a doubtful Matter. 

Havn'r, Abbreviation of Aad nor. 

Hanto'sutum [‘Aspé8uae, Gr.) a certain fweet-fcented 
Gum in Media. 

Hacea'sity [with Chymijis] the fame fpecifick Effence or 
active Principle by which a Medicine operates, 

Hato'ss [with Ocu/ijfs) a reflected Inverfion of the Eye- 
Lid. 


Hapro'srnanum [A2pi¢Dxupov, Gr.) a kind of Spikenard 
with a broad Leaf. 

Hamacua’tes [Aiwzyare, Gr.) a fort of Blood-coloured 
Agate. 

ee [‘Awars} of Gua, Blood, and ew}, the Sight, 
Gr.] a Rednefs of the Eyes, proceeding from an Inflamma- 
tion; ora ftretching of the Blood-Vellels, commonly called 
Blood-thazten Eyes. 

Hamasra’ticat [of ame and carmic, Gr.] of or pertain- 
ing to the Weight or Ponderoiity of the Blood. 

Hamati'tes [‘Aiuszrirns, Gr.) the Blood-Stone, a Stone 
ufed in Lopping of Blood. 

Hamato'ves [' Awarding, Gr.} the Herb Cranes-Bill. 

Hamatocuy’sis ['Ajaroxvess, Gr.) any preternatural 
flowing of Blood, whether critical or fymptomatical ; the 
fame as Haemorrbage, 

Hematoce'ce [Amaroendg, Gr.] a Tumour turgid with 
Blood, 

Hamato'menacoce'te [of @iux, Blood, fugszat, a Navel, 
and aan, a Tumour, Gr.J a Swelling of the Navel turgid 
with Blood. 

Hamortor'cus [of aa and <tvu, Gr. to fpit] one who 
fpits Blood. 

Hema'tosis (“Ayarwex, Gr.) the Art or Faculty of ma- 
king Blood. 

Hama'rnonus [of ‘Aiwa, Blood, and géfes, Fear, Gr.] 
one who is afraid to be let Hlood. 

Hamopr'a [‘Asuotia, Gr.) a painful Numbnefs of the 
Teeth. 

Haémo'rtica ['Aimostuxi, 
ting of Blocd. 

Hamorty'sis [‘Aizorrury, Of cisuea, Blood, and xlie, Gr. 
to Spit] a {pitting of Blood, 

Hamornwaci'a ["Anoffeyia of dia, Blood, and beyvons, 
to burtt, Gr.) a burtting forth of Blood out of the Nottrils, 
Mouth, Eyes, or other Parts of the Body. 

Hamornuor'pat Veins internal [ with Anatomifls] are 
Branches of the mefenterick Vein, which pafs to the Gut 
ReGum, and thence to the Fundament. 

Hamoannotpar Veins external, arife from the hypogaftrick 
Vein, and fometimes from a double Branch of it, {preading 
about the Sphin&er of the ews. 

Hasmo’rnous [‘Avustio:, Gr.) the hemorrhoid Serpent ; 
fo called, becaufe thofe that are bitten by it, Blood iffues out 
of all the Paflages of their Body. 

Hmorniot’ pes (‘Auogiais, of ais and pie, to flow, Gr.] 
fwelling Inflammations in the Fundament, the Emerods or 
Pikes, ger al emia trom abundance of melancholy 
Blood, by which the Veins of the Fundament bein * 
often fend forgh Blood or Matter, haere 


Gr.] Remedies which cure Spit- 
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Hamosta’ticks [of "Aine, Blood, and ezrud:, 
to ftop) Medicines which thanch Blood. 

Ha‘repe Abdudo, a Writ which lay for the Lord, who 
having by Right the Wardthip of his Tenant under Age, 
could not come at his Body, he being conveyed away by 
fome Perfon. 

Harene Deliberands, &c. a Writ direSed to the Sheriff, 
willing him to command one who had the Body of him who 
was Ward to another, to deliver him to the Party whole 
Ward he was by reafon of his Land. 

Hare’stancn (Herefiarcha, L. “Azseitpyn:, of &peste, He- 
rely, and gsyog, a Ruler, Gr.] an Arch or Chief Hererick. 

Haneta’ne [Law Term) to give a Right of Inheritance ; 

to make Donation, Feofiment or Gift hereditary to gic 
Granwe and his Heirs. 
* Hanerico Comburends, a Writ which lay againtt one who 
was an Heretick, az. who having once been convicted of 
Herefy by his Bithop, and having abjured it, afterwards fl. 
ling into it again, or fome other, is thereupon commmizted to 
the fecular Power, 

Harr (Daxe, Sax. hacht or hacft, Du. bet, G.] the 
Handle of a Knife, 

An Has (Paggeyye, Sax. htge, G.] a Witch. 

Ha’ca (ha®a, Sax.) a Manion or Dwelling-houk. 

Ha’carp, having a fierce or wild Look, F. 

Hacarp Haws, a wild Hawk, who prey'd for herfelf fome 
Time before the was taken. 

Ha'ccess [prob. of hacken, Dw. to cut fall] a fort of 
Pudding made of Liver, Lignts, &c. a Sheep's Maw fli'd 
with minced Meat. 

To Ha‘ccte, to ftand hard in Buying. 

To Haccte [q. to hackle, of hackeien, Dx.) to cut un- 
handiomely. 

‘To Hacate, to hail, N.C. 

Hacs, a kind of fiery Meteor which appears on Mens 
Hair, or on the Manes of Hortes. 

Haciorarua ["Ayiiypada, of Zyo¢, holy, and reads, to 
Write, Gr.j the canonical Books of holy Scripture. 

Hacion'ptre [‘AyG, holy, and e:3npcc, Iron, Gr.) a 
Plate of Iron about three Inches broad, and fixteen long, 
which the Greeks under the Dominion of the Turks (being 
prohibited the Ufe of Bells) ftrike on, with a Hammer, to 
call the People to Church, 
aa ['Ayeoyeagp@, Gr.) a Writer of holy 

hings. 

Ha-ua [in Gardens] a fmall Canal of Water. 

Hawt [ot ha§el, or hagol, Sax. hagel, S. Dw. and G.J2 
Meteor formed of Flocks of Snow, which being melted by 
warm Air, and afterwards meeting with cold Air, is congealed 
and tums to Hail, whofe Stones are of a diferent F igure, ac- 
cording to the Solution of the Flocks, and fall rudely by rea- 
fon of their Weight. 

Hatt (hel, Sex. heel, Du. heil, G. hil, Dan. hails, Gort] 

To be Hau-Fellow well met together 5 that is, to be very 
familiar together, without Diftinétion or Relpeét of Perfons. 
The Scots fay, Ad! Felfocus, Focky and the Laird, (the Man and 
Matter.) Theie Proverbs are likewife fpoken when unworthy 
Perions intrude themfelves into the Company of their Bet- 
ters. 

‘To Haw [hagla S. hageln Dw. and G.] 

To Haw a Ship [Sea Phrajc} to call to Men on Board to 
falute them, and enquire whither fhe is bound. 

Hatt-Stone, [hagolytan, Sax.) a imall Globule of the 
Meteor Hail, 

Hatt Work-Folts [q, d. holy Work-Folks] thofe Perfors 
who held Lands tor the repairing or defending fome Church 
or Sepulcher. 

Harna’epatio Cattatlorum [in the Practick of Scotland] 
a feeking Reititution for Goods and Chattels wronglully taken 
away. 

Havnous [tainewx, F, of hain, Hatred) odious, hateful, 
horrid, outragious, 

Hatousty, odioufly, hatefully, &', 

Hat'xousness [of baineux, F.] Outragioufnels, Flagituouf- 
nefs, Odioufnefs, Hatefulnels, €'c. 

Hair [heapz, or hep, Sax. bapr, Du. haar, G. and Dar. 
haat, Sw.) a flexible Subilance growing out of the Skin of 
Animals, 

Haure’s-Breadh 
Part of an Inch, 

Hatamess [heaficsacy fe, Sax.) being hairy, ; 

Hany [heaficy, sex.) having, or covered with Hair. 

Hake, a Pot-hook. 

Ha'keps, a fort of large Pike-Fith, caught in Ramjey- 
Meer. 

Hansarn 2 halcharde, F. alabarda, Ital. and Sp. heltes 

Ha'coean § baert, Du. hellebarde, G.] a Weayon well 
known. 

Havzs'go [among Ferriers) an Lron foldered to the Toe 

o 


Gr. caufing 


{among the Fews] was accounted the 43th 


, 
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bf a Horte’s Shoe, that fets out before to prevent ‘a lame 
Horfe from treading on his Toe. 

Hatae’anien [haleberdier, F. alaberdiere, Ital. alaberdéra, 
Sp.] an Halbert. Bearer. 

Haccto'ns [of “Aag, the Sea, and xsifz5, to lay, Gr.) a 
kind of Sea Birds, of whom it is related, that they build their 
Nets on the Waves of the Sea, in the midft of the moft flormy 
Winters ; but when the young ones, being hatch'd, peep out 
of the Shell, the Sea round about them appears calm, and if 
it be rough, it never hurts them. 

Ha'teron Days, a Time of Peace and Tranquillity. 

To Hate [haler, F.] halen, Dx. to pull or drag along, 
alfo to call to a Ship at Sea. . 

Hatr [haly, or healy, Sax.) the equal Part of any Thing 
divided into two. 

Ciell-begun, Harr ended, L. Dimidium fadti qui bene 
copit habit, G. @Mole angefangen if halb bvollei det. 
Sp. Butn Principio la metad es bicho. 

Front Hauer Files (with Military Men] the three foremoft 
Men of a Battalion. 

Rear Hae Filer, the three hindermoft Men of a Battalion. 

Hate Mart, a Noble, fix Shillings and eight Pence. 

Hatr-Pence, Half-pence and Farthings were firft ordered to 
be made round by King Edward I. in the Year 1280. for be- 
fore that Time the Penny had a double Crofs, with a Create, 
fo that it might be eafily broken in the Middle to make Half- 
pence, of into four Quarters to make Farthings. 

Har Bloom (in the Jrow Works} a round Mafs of Metal 
that comes out of the Finery. 

Hate Moon Cin Fortification] an Outwork that hath only 
two Faces, forming together a failant Angle, which is fank’d 
by fome Part of the Place, and of the otier Batlions. 

Knights of the Haur Moon or Crefcent, an Order of Knight- 
hood, created by Rene, Duke of Anjou, when he conquered 
Sicily, with this Motto, Los, i.e. Prarfe. 

Haver Tongue, a Jury impannelled in a Caufe where the 
Party to he try'd is a Foreigner. 

Hate Seal [in Chancery] the Sealing of Commiffions to 
Delegates appointed upon any Appeal in Cafes Ecclefiattical or 
Marine. 

Hate Seas over, almof drunk. 

Hauica’caaus ['AanéaxatG@, Gr.] the red Winter-Cherry, 
or red Night-Shade, 

Ha‘tivom [haligrom, Sax. i.e. mpg rape whence, 
in antient Times, 6y my Halidom, was a folemn Oath among 
Country People. 

Hatieu'ticks [’Aasirixay Gr-] Books treating of Fithes, 
or the Art of Fifhing. 

Ha‘timass Cy. d. Holy-Mais] the Fealt of Ali-Saints, 
Nov. t. 

Ha‘timore, a Court Baron, 

Hauiuus [YAaueG*, Gr.j Sea Purflain. 

Hatini'rron, Salt-Nitre, or Salt-Petre. 

Ha ictcraruer (of "Aas the Sea, and :2p~, to defcribe] 
a Defcriber of the Sea, an Hydrographer. 

Hatto’cararny, the Deicription of the Sea. 

Hatrtuovus (halituojis, L.] pafling through the Pores, 
vaporous, thin. 

Hate [of heal, or healle, Sax. aula, L.} a publick Edifice, 
a Place of Juttice, &c. alfo a great Room where the Servants 
of a noble Family dine, Se, alfo a Place or noble Houle for 
the Aflemblies of Companies of Tradefmen: In antient ‘Time, 
Manfion Houfes were called Halls; and hence, at this Day, 
the Seats of Gentlemen are fill called Hails. 

Haut [with Archite@:] a large Room at the Entrance of a 
fine Houfe, &e. 

Ha'tiace, a Fee due for Cloaths brought for Sale to 
Blackwell-Hail in Londsn ; alfo a Toll paid to the Lord of a 
Fair or Market, for Commodities fold in the common Hall of 
the Place. 

Hacurtu'sanu (ro95n i.e. Praife ye the Lord] a Term 
of Rejoicing ; fometimes repeated at the End of Vertes on that 
Occation, 

Ha‘tiiarns (in @ Ship] are Ropes which ferve for hoifing 
vp a the Yards, except the Crofs Jack, and the Sprit Sail- 

ard. 

Ha’tiizot, [Deilbut, L.G.] a Fihh fomething like a 
Plaice, but longer. 

Ha’tier, a Net for catching Birds. 

To Ha‘trow [haligian, Sax. hepligen, De. beiligen, 
G. helga, Sw} to mak: holy, to confecrate, to fet apart for 
Divine service. 

To Hatioo’, to fet on or incite a Dog to fall on Cattle, é&*c. 

Havuverna'tion, a Blunder or Overlight, an Error of 


Opinion. 
i Sax. Dalm, Su.) the Stem or Stalk of 


Haum 2 
Havuimy n. 
Hatmyno'pes C'Apvpstng Gro] a Fever attended with 
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, brackith Sweats. 
ao (with Afronomers] a Ring or Circle round the Moon 
which fometimes appears coloured like the Rainbow. ‘ 
Hato ("Aaev, Gr. an Area] acenain Meteor, in Form ofa 
a 7 = of various Colours, that furroands the Sun, Moon, 


Stars, L. 

Haro (with P/yfcians] the red Circle round the Breafts of 

omen. 

Ha'cser 

Haw'ser 
along a River. 

opel 05 one who hales a Barge or Ship alonz, 

Hatt (healt, Sex. alte, Dan. halt, Su.) lame, crippled. 

To Hair [healtan, Sex. alte, Dar. balta, Su.) tw 
go lame. 

To Harr [faire balte, F, far also, It] to fland Mill, to 
difcontinue the March, a Phrafe moft properly ufed to Soldiers. 
You Haur before you are lame, or, You cry before you are 

urt. 

An Ha'crer (healt pe, Sax. halfter, De. halffer, GC] a 
Rope to tie about the Neck of a Horle; or of a Malefactor, in 
order to hanging. 

To Ha'trer [of Pealtpz, Sax.jto put a Rope, &e.about 
the Neck. 

Ha'trer-Caft [with Farriers] an Excoriation of the Pa- 
flern, caufed by the Halter of an Horfe being intangled about 
the Foot, upon the Horle’s endeavouring to rab his Neck with 
his hinder Foot. 

To Harve, to divide into two equal Parts. 

Ha'tymore [halig-gemote, Sax. the Meeting of the Te- 
nants of an Hall or Manour; a Court Baron; alfo an Af- 
fembly of Citizens in their publick Hall, fo termed in fome 
Places in Herefardidire ; it may alfo fignify an ecclefiattical or 
holy Court. 

Hary-Work Fouxs [halig-ponkYolc, Sax, ] antiently 
fignitied fuch Perfons of the Province of Durham, as held 
Lands on Condition of defending the Corps of St. Cushbert, 
and thereupon claimed the Privilege not eke forced to go out 
of the Bifhoprick, either by the King or the Bithop. 

Ham (hamme, Teur.] the Leg and Thigh of a Hog, &c. 

Ham [ham, Sax.) either at the Beginning or End of a 
Name ofa Place, is derived from a House, Farm, or Village. 

Hamaprev’anes (Augipiades, of 22% and :d3,Gr. an Oak] 
Nymphs feigned to have inhabited the Woods and Meadows, 
among the F lowers and green Paitures, and were thought to be 
born and doe with the Trees over which they had the Charge. 
The Limniades in Lakes, the Ep/ydriades in Fountains, in 
which they ufed to hide themielves. Thefe Nymphs denote 
the Power of Moifture, which diflufes itfelf through every 
Thing; and how the Nature of Water contributes to the Pro- 
creation of all Things, and to the Nourithment of Ceres and 
Bacchus, that is, of whatever conduces to the neceflary Sup- 
port or Pleafure of human Life. 

Ha'maxostans [of “Apata a Car, and 6i@, Gr. Life] a 
Nation or People who lived wholly in Chariots or Waggons. 

Ha'mawine of Dogs? (Fore? Law] is the fame as Expe- 

Ha'wetine ditating or Lawing, but moft pro- 
perly Ham-fringing. 

Ha’mxiy, a Pudding made in a Shoulder of Mutton. 

Ha'wer (probably of ham, Sax. and let, Tewt. a Member, 
or of dameau, F. a Village) a Divifion of a Manor, &e. di- 
vided into Precinéts, having Parifh-Officers dittinct from the 
other Parts or Divifions ; alio a few ftraggling Houfes that de- 
pend upon another Parifh or Village. 

Hatuma Cant. Writ.) a home Clofe, or {mall Croft, or 
little Meadow. 

To Ha'mmen to cut the Ham, or Nerve of the 

To Ham-stTRinc Thigh ; to hough. 

Ha'smer Chamen, Sax. hammar, Dan. and Su. hamer, 
Du. hammer, L.G. hammer, HG.) a Tool ufed by various 
forts of Artificers. 

To Hammer (of hamep, Sax.] to knock with a Hammer. 

Ha’smocx [of hammaca, Sax.) a hanging Bed for Sailors 
on Ship-board. 

‘To Ha'mrer (probably of embarafér, F.] to entangle, to 
perplex, to confound. 

Ha'wrenr 2 [of band panier, as Minfbew fappofe:] a fort 

Ha'xarer § of large Basket with Handles, for pucung up 
Bottles of Liquor. 

Clerk of the Haxaper (in Chancery] an Officer who receives 
all Money due to the King for the Seal of Charters, Patents, Ge. 
and the Fees due to the Officers tor inrolling, &c. 

Ha'xces [in Architeure} the Ends ot Elliptical Arches, 
which are Areas of a {maller Circle than the Scheme. ; 

Downe [in a Séip} Falls or Defcents of the Fife-Rails 5 

Ha'nses placed on Banifters in the Poop, and down 
the Gang-Way, 


Cof Halye, the neck and yeela Rore, or of 
Hajiere, F.] a Cable to hale a Barge, &e. 


Haxcu 
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Hanen (Cbanche, F. hanke, De. Anca, Sp.) the Hip, a 
Part of the Body. . : ’ . 

Hanciine — Cock-Fighters] is the meafuring the Girth 
of a Fighting ’s Body, by the Grafp of the Hand and 
Fingers. 


Hawp (han, Sax. handt, Du. band, G. hand or heend 


Dan. and Su. hant, Tee, Handius, Gerb.} a Member of the. 


Body ; alfo a Hand-writing or Signature. 

H. anps joined together, is » Symbol of Friendthip and 
Union. 

Clapping ef Hanns, isa general Token of Approbation 
and Applaufe, 

Haxo [in Fakenry) is ufed for the Foot of an Hawk. 

Anemptp Haxv is no Rure foz a Rawk. 

He that will have his Bufinefs oo —_ greafe. _ - 
fay, Mer tciymeest der fahert. (He who greales, fc. 4 
W heck of bis Coach, rids Way. The L. fay, Da fo vis ace 
cipere, Give if thou wilt receive; as likewile, Pro nibils, as 
well as de nibilo, nihil ft, For nothing, as well as of nothing, 
nothing comes. ae : 

Hano [in the Menage] is ufed in Divifion of the Horfe in- 
to two Parts, in refpect to the Rider's Hand; as 

Spear Hann, the right Hand 5 

Bridle Hanp, the left Hand. 

To keep a Horfe upon the Hand Ee Horfemanflip) is to feel 
him in the Stay upon the Hand, and to be always prepared to 
avoid any pe He or Difappointment from the Hor/e. 

To ref? «well upon the Hann [with Horfémen] is faid of a 
Hore that never refufes, but always obeys and anfwers the Ef- 
feéts of the Hand. 

ys yieid the Hawv [with Horfemen] fignifies to flacken the 
Bri 


Haxp [with Horjfemen] the Meafure of the Fift clinch’d, 
i.¢. four Inches. 

To fuftain the Hawp [with Horfemen) is to pull a Bridle in. 

To force the Hann [with Horfemen) is faid of a Horfe when 
te does not fear the Bridle, but runs away in fpite of the 


Horjeman 


Jo make a Herfe part frem the S Haw, is to put on at full 
To fuffer a Horfe to flip from the 2, we 
Fore-Hawp [of a Hor/e) is the Fore-Parts of him, as Head, 
Neck, and Fore-Quarters. 
Hind-Hawnp [of a Herfe] all the Parts except thofe before- 
mentioned. 
Hawnop (Aieroghphically] denotes Power, Equity, Fidelity, 
fice. 


u . 

Ha‘xpapv-Root [with Botaniffs] is a kind of tuberous Root, 
divided, as it were, into feveral Fingers, as in fome Species of 
Orchis. 

Haxon's Breadth, a Meafure of three Inches. 

Hano [im Painting, &c.] the Manner or Style of this or 
that Matter. 

Hanp of Fuffice, a Scepter or Battoon about a Cubit long, 
having an Ivory Hand at the Extremity of it, ufed as an At- 
tribute of Kings, with which they are painted in their Royal 
Robes, as on their Coronation Day. 

Hanv-Gaitu [haregpig, Sax.) Peace or Protettion 
given by the King with his own Mand. 

To Hano, is to pafs a Thing fram one to another by the 
Hand ; allo to lead a Lady, &e. 

Wo live from Haxo to Mouth, Fr. Vivre aw Four la 
Fournée. L. In Diem vivere; that is, To jpend all one gets; 
or, according to another Saying, Jo make both Ends mect. 

help Hanps, fog 9 habe no hands; that is, I have no 
Deypendance bat my ur or Ingenuity. 

Jo have one’s Hanns fell, to be wholly employ'd, to have 
no Time to fpare. - 

Ha'nprut (hanpdgulle, Sax.) as much as can be grafped 
in the Hand. 

Ha’xvicrar® [of hanyepxft, Sex.) a working Trade. 

Ha’spoxercurer [of hano, Sax. the Hand, and cowurer, 
Fr. tocover, and chief, the Head] a Garment for the Neck, 
er the Pocket. 

Hanxp Habend, (i.e. having in the Hand) handla, Dan. 
a Thief taken in the very Fact, having the ilolen Goods in 
his Hand. 

PY aati boven Bread, Bread made but with little Leaven, 
i 


Hanp Speck? a fort of wooden Leaver for moving heavy 

Hanp Spite§ Bodies, 

A Ha’noce ([hanbvle, Sax.) that Part of an Inftrument or 
Veflel that is to be held in the Hand. 

To Ha’xore [either of harplian, Sax. handle, Dan, 
handelen, Dx. or handeln, GC.) to feel with the Hand, 
thence metaphorically, to treat of, 

Ha'spsome [of Hanp, and the Term Yom, Sax.) comely, 
Leautitul ; alfo decent, becoming. 
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Ha'xsomery; decently, becemingly: 
Ha'xisomeness, Comlinefs, Beauty. 

Ha‘noy , Du.) ready with the Hand. 
Ha‘noiry, readily, cleverly. 

Ha'woiness, Readinefs, or Aptnefs for Bafinefs. 
Haxpy-Warp, a Sort of Cloth. 7 


Tr chisel [han geonc, Sex.) Work done by the 
an 


Han B'ca [at Bilbea in Spain] a Corn-Meafure, containi 

ae ot ed ce Buthel Engl. : — 
© Hane [hangan, Sax. hanglia, Se. ha » Du: 
gen, G. hange, Des. or henge, Irr. 7.) oral 


ng upon. 
Hune [Jrr. Imp. (f Part. P.) did hang, has or is hung. 
This Verbis likewife fometimes regular. 
Ha'‘scer [of hangan, Sex. to hang) a broad, crooked, 
fhort Sword. 
A Ha'ncer-on, a Spunger. 
Ha'woers, Irens for hanging a Pot over the Fire. 
Ha'noincs, Lining for Rooms, €'c. of Arras, Tapeltry. 
Haxcine Pear, a Pear that hangs upon the Tree till Sep- 


tember, 


Pd a veg at hanging, 92 the Gallows, and 

This Proverb is as fevere a LePure againft doing an anthank- 
fid Perfon a Kindnefi, as againtt faving a Thief from the Gal- 
fows 5 intimating, that there is as much Jmprudence in the ome, 
as Danger in the other ; for nothing can engage an Jngrate 
againft abufing his Benefactor, or a Thief unbang'd againf? cut- 
sing bis Friend's Throat. ‘Thus fay the Romans, Perit qued fa- 
cis ingrata ; and the French, Otex un vilain du Gibet il vous y 
metire, 


Marriage and Haxctxe go bp Delkinp. Probably one 
as much as tother, 
Ha'xcuing [with Cock-Fighters) is the meafaring the Girth 
of a Fighting Gck's Body, by the Grafp of the Hand and 
ingers. 


anc-Man [of hangan and @an, Sax. hanger, Dex.] an 
Executioner. 

Ha'ncinc, Drawing, and Quartering, is not found in Hi- 
ftory till the 26th Year of the Reign of King Henry IIT. when 
one William Marije, Son of an Jr Nobleman, was hang’d, 

, and quarter’d for High-'Treafon. 

Antiently the Bodies of Felons, who were executed, were 
not allowed to be buried, but hung on the Gallows, till the 
Parliament in the Time of King Edward II. ordered that they 
fhould be buried. 

As to hanging im Chains, this PraGlice does not feem to be 
ufed in England till the Time of King Richard I. when fome 
of the Rebels in War Tyler's Riot, having been taken down 
from the Gallows at St. dibans, he commanded the Bailiffs to 
caufe Chains to be made, and hang the Bodies in them on the 
fame Gallows, there to remain as long as one Piece would 
ftick by another. 


Ha'xowite [of hangan and pice, Sax, a Fine] a 
to be quit of a Felon, ee er keed uiear se Tak, 
or efcaped out of Cuftody. 

Hank, a Tie, Obligation, &'-. 

A Hank, aSkain of Thread, Silk, &'c. 

A Hank, a Habit, Cuftom, or Propenfity of Mind. 

To Ha'xer, to covet after, to be earneftly defirous of. 

Ha'xocx [at Malaga in Spain] a Corn Meatfure, in Weight 
20 (6, or heaped 144 Pound. 

Hanse [an antient Gorhick Word, fignifying a Meeting, or 
Aflembly] a Society of Merchants, or a ion uni 
together for the good Ufage and {afe Paflage of Merchandise 
from Kingdom to Kingdom, or for the better carrying on of 
Commerce. 

Hansz Town: [in Germany] the Germans ing on the 
Sea, being antiently infefted with Barbarians, for their better 
Defence entered into a mutual League, and gave themfclves 
that Name, either from the Sea on which they bo! or 
from their Faith, which to one another they had plighted, 
(with their Hand hanfa) or from the fame Word, which in 
their old Language enn a League, Society, or Affociation. 

Ha'nseatick, belon ing to Hanfe. 

Ha'nseL {a d. bandjale, probably of handfet, a New- 
Year's Gift] firft Money taken for the Sale of any Com- 
modity, or taken the firft in the Morning. 

To Ha'xset, to give Hanfel. 

To Ha'xset a Thing, to ute it the firft Time. 

Hans in Kelder (i.e. Jack in the Cellar) a Child in the 
Belly of the Mother. 

ANS-GRAVE, the Chief of a Company, or Society. 

Haw’t, an Abbreviation of ave wot, hath not, and bas 
not. 

Har, Fortune, Chance. 
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To Hat ¢ [of ba, 
oper, F. happen, Dw. to {natch 

Harir 

Wis Fi s‘peel up] fer Chance, to fall out. 

To Har [in Law] to catch or fnatch; to /rap, or catch 
greedily. 

H ms cess [of bappy and /ef, neg.] unhappy, unfortunate. 

Ha’priry¥, profperoufly, forrunately. 

Harry [ha , C. Brit.] profperous, felicitous, bleffed. 

Wetter be Harry @an than the Harry Man's 
on. Spoken when the Son of a profperous Man is come to 
Penury. 

H avert [probably of happus, Brit.) Felicity, Blef- 

nels. 

Ha’rperter, a fort of coarfe Coverlet for a Bed. 

Harps. Vide Harp. 

Ha'que, a fort of Hand-Gun. 

Ha’Quetrs, a certain antient Piece of Armour. 

Ha‘queeut, a fort of Gun, called alfo a Hargae-buf. 

Ha‘quvesy, an ambling Horfe, O. F. a Hackney Horfe. 

Harancue, [serargue, F. Avinga, It, derived, as fome 
think, of dra, L. an Altar] becaufe Harangues were made be- 
fore Altars, 

An Hara’xove, a publick Oration or Speech, a tedious or 
troublefome Difcourfe, a too pompous, prolix, or unfcafonable 
Difcourie, or Declamation. 

ToHarancue [haranguer, F. arinzare, It.) to make 
fach a publick Speech or Oration. 

To Ha'rass [(barafir, FP.) to tire, to wear out, to difquict; 
alfo to lay watte a Country by continual Inroads. 

Hara rium (old Writ.) a Race or Stud of Horfes kept to 


Ha'aeinces fherberger, G. oxe avto Aas Harbours or 
Shelters) an Officer of the Court, who gocs a Day before and 
provides Ledgings for a King in his Progrefs. 

Ha‘anour [hepebepza, Sex. herbeg, G. an Jrr, herez 

¢, Tewt.] a Station where Ships may ride fafe at Anchor ; 
alfo a Lodging, Shelter, or Place of Refuge. 

To Harsour [herbergen, Du. and G.) to receive, enter- 
tain, or lodge. 

ToHaruour [Hunting Term) is faid of a Deer, when it 
lodges or goes to reft. 

Ha‘auourcess [of hepebep'ya and leyye, Sax.) without, 
having no Harbour. 

Haro [hapo, Sex. hardt, Dv. harte, G. haart, Daw. 
hard, Se. hardo, Tew. hardu, Gers.) clofe, compacted ; alfo 
difficult; likewife fevere, burdenfome ; alfo covetous. 

To Ha’rpen [heappian, Sax. erharten, Dy. harten, 
or berhartent, G. hardna, Sv.) to grow or make hard, 

Harormest [in Musick Boots] with Life and Spirit, Zta/. 

Ha’roisn [of heapvicy, Sax.] fomething hard, 

Ha‘rovy, feverely ; alio with difficulty, with much ado. 

Things Hanoy attain’d, are tong retain’d. 

F. On restient facilement ce qu'on a bien de la peine & appren- 
are; like Plants, the longer they are taking Roots, the deeper 
the Roots are. 

Ha‘rpsuip [of heap'o Sax. and Ship) hard Cafe, Circam- 
flances, and Sufferings. 

Harp Herje, is one that is infenfible of Whip or Spur. 

Ha‘rowess [heaponeyye, Sex.) hard Quality; that sow 
oe the Parts cohere firmly together, fo as to refit the 
iT; \s 

Ha‘kpity, boldly, ftoutly. 

Ha‘noiness [of dardicft, F.] Boldnefs, Stoutnef:. 

Haap Meer, Hay and Oats, 

Haros of Flax, &c. [heopeey, Sax.] the coarfer Past fe- 
parated from the finer, 

Harn-surew, a kind of Mouf. 

Ha’any, bold, four. 

Ha‘re [hana, Sax. hare, Dan. bare, Su. bare, De. and 
G,] a wild Creature, a Beait of Venery or Foreit, 

AHanke [emb/ematically] denotes Vigilancy, quick Hear- 
ing, Wantonnefs, Fear, Fruitfulnefs, and Solitude. 

Fhe ne's-Foot, Hare's-Ear, Herbs. 

Hanet-Brained, heedlels, giddy-headed. 

Hare-Zip, a Lip cloven or parted like that of a Hare. 

Hare-Pipe, a Snare for catching Hares. 

ToHare [4arier, F.) to hurry, to put into Confufion. 

Ha'atcor [Costery] Mutton Cutlets, with feveral forts of 
Fith and Fowl in a Ragoo, e, 

Ha’rier, a fort of hs Dog. 

Hariora’Tion, a Sooth aying, LZ. 

Ha‘rior (hep-gar, according to Sir Edward Coke, of 

Heriot hep:, an Army, and gat, Sax. a Beaft) the 
beft Bealt that a Tenant has at the Hour of his Death, which 
by Cuftom is the Dne of the Lord of the Manour. 

Ha‘niotance [of hanegat. Sax.) liable to pay Hariots. 

Ha’ntot-Service [Law Term] is when & Man holds Land. 
by paying Hariots at the Time of his Death. 


HA 
Hanve’quin [of Harleguine, a Nick-Name given to a 
Italian » On account of his frequenting the 
Houle of Monfieur Harfay in Paris] a Buffon, a Merry- 
Andrew, a Jack-Pudding, F. 
BE pty eg of Whore, q. Whorelet, i.e, a little 
ore, or Of Aristta. Vide the following Artic] Wi 
a Concubine, a Mifs. ities 
Ha’avorry [either of Arita, Concubine of Rohert Fa. 
ther to William the Conguerar, or Arlotta, Ital. a proud Ww, ites 
q.d. Whoreletry, or little Whores :] the Prattice of Whores 
or Harlots. 
Hana [heapm, Sax. harma, Teut. Calwmny] Hurt, Da- 


ge. 

‘To Har [heanmian, Sax.) to prejudice, to hurt, to do 
damage to, &&c. : 

arm watch, Harm catch. This Proverb intimates 
that Malice, Spite, and Envy, are generally Self murderers up. 
on the Upfhot ; that to intend, ftudy, or contrive any Harm 
to our Neighbours, is Birdlime all over, and will cath ourfchves 
atlaft. ‘Wiis, though Perions are generally apt ty forget in 
the Raging of their Anger, or in In'eaib.lity. isa Tete Ad. 
age, and accordingly MN ANB 3D MSAD, fay the He. 
brews ; Et fibi parat mein, qui alteri pavat, fav the Latins. 
The Germans fay, Wer finen anvern agt winlelber muve 
He who hunts an ther, thes tinctes. r 

Wo be out of arm's way, L. fe porn nawivave, Ter, 

Ha ameuy (reap. youl. Sax} urtful, mitenicvous. 

Ha'amMecnsy, auritany, mifdhue oully 

Ha'rmvass [heapicyJe, Sax ) innocent, not apt to do 
Harm. é 

Ha ewvesness, harms Dipofition or Quality. 

Ha RMLESLY, innccentiy. 

* Ha oe sa Mujicé foots} Harmony, the Refult or 
greement of feveral different Nuies or Sounds joined 
in mele fal. = a 

Alakmonta [in Anatom) a joining of Bones by a plai 
Line, as is vifible in the Henes of the Ron and Pale. ame 

Harmo'yica [in Afufdé] a Term uled by the Antients 
to that Part which coniiders the Ditference and Proportion of 
Sounds, with reipect to Acute and Grave. 

WaARMO NICAL [Aartmonicus, Li Zppovmds, Gr.) of or per- 
taining to Harmony ; mufical. 

Harmonican Division of a Line [with Geometricians) is 
a Divifion of a Line in juch a Manner, that the whole Line is 
to one of the Extremes, as the other Extreme is to the inter- 
mediate Part, ; , 

_ Harmonicat Proportion [in Mujict] three or four Quan- 

tities are faid to be in an barmonical Proportion; when in the 

former Cafe, the Difference of the firit and icond hail be to 

the Difference of the fecond and third, as the firft is to the 

third; and in the latter, the Difference of the firft and fecond 

rah we Difference of the third and fourth, as the firtt is to the 
rth. - 

If there are three Quantities in an barmonical Proportion, the 
Difference between the fecond and twice the firlt, is co the firit 
asthe fecond is to the third; alfo the firit and laft is to twice 
the firfl, as the laft is to the middle one. 

If there are four Quantities in an Aarmonical Proportion, the 
Difference between the fecond and twice the firll, is to the firlt 
as the third to the fourth. 

Harmonican Arithmetich, is fo much of the Theory and 
Dektrine of Numbers, as relates to the making the Compari- 
fons, Reductions, &¢. of mufical Intervals, which are expreis'd 
by Numbers, in order to the finding out the mutual Relations, 
Compofitions, and Refolutions. 

Harmonicat Series, is a Series of many Numbers in con- 
tinued harmonical Proportion. 

Harmonica Compofition, ina | Aetem Senfe, includes the 
Compofition both of Harmony and Melody. 

Harsonican Jntervals, is an Interval or Difference of 
two Sounds, which are agreeable to the Ear, whether in Confo- 
nance or Succeflion. 

Harmontcat Sounds, fuch Sounds as always make a cer- 
tain determinate Number of Vibrations in the ‘lime that fome 
other fundamental Sound, to which they are refirred, makes 
ene Vibration. 

Harmonious [harmonieux, F. armouiofs, Te. harmonicus, 
L.] full of Harmony or Melody; agreeable. 

Harmo'xiousness [of d:uovia, Gr, barmonia, L.)] Agree- 
ablencfs in Sound, or mutical Proposition. 

Harmo'nrousty, melodioully. : 

Harmo'nists, Writers which ftady to make the Gofpels 
and facred Writings harmonize or agree one with another. 

Ha’amony [Aarmonie, F. apronta, It. Sp. and Port. hare 
monia, L. dppovia Of dpuster, to apree together, Gr.] Melody, 
a mufical Conjart, a due Proportion, an Agreement, or pleafing 
Union between feveral Sounds continuing at the fame Time, 


either of Voices or mwical Iofruments. 
Ha‘’amoxr 


HA 


Ha‘auony [ina dicver See't) Signifies Agretablencls, Suit- 
ableneis, the duc Prope. ton of < 
Single Hagsony. 

the Fundimerts!, abe eon Ollsve. 

Comporn? Hagsony, is tar which to the fimple Harmo- 
ny ef one Ouave, a as that of a other Octave. 

Hak wowy fin Paieting and $ w'parc) is npeefeneed by an 
agreeable Daniel crown'd, ant pliyirg upoa a Bars. tol, 
with all other “rts of matical Indisuuwents at .er Feet. rer 
being crown'd, denotes tue Empire Muhck has over our 
Hearts, 

Harmony of the Spheres Q [with the PhilyGphers) a kind of 

Harmony Cebfiial S Mufick, tupp ted to be pro- 
duced by the pwectly tuned Afotians of the Stars and Planets. 
They attriowe to.s Harmony to the various and proportionate 
ImyreMons of the heavenly Globes upon ene another, which, 
by adting under proper Intervals, form a Tiarmony. For as 
they thought it not pefiitle that such large Bedies, moving 
wich g eat Rap d.ty, fheuld be filent, and tuat the Atmeiphere 
contii.ualy impetled by them, mutt yield a Set of Sounds rro- 
portionate to tie Impulfions i receives; and they not rurning 
ail in the fame Circuit, nor weth the fame Velcciiy, difierent 
Tones muft arife from this Diverfity of Motions, wich being 
all direéted by the Hand of the Alinighty, do form an admi- 
rable Sympluny or Concert. 

Haamony (in Avditecséure] an agreeable Relation between 
the Pasts of a Builusng. 

Harmony [in Paintinr) is a Term ufed both in the Ordon- 
nance and Compofition, and in the Colours of a Picture: In 
the OrJonnance it fignihes the Union or Connection between the 
Figures, with refpect to the Suljett of the Piece, 

“‘VoHaRNess [Aaraacher, F.) to accoucer or drefs with 
Harnefs. 

Harness [areri, Ie. harnifth, G. Aaresis, F. hamas, 
Du. harnisk, Dan. haracs, su.} all the Accoutrements of 
an Horfe; the Furniture oz Horfes, cither for Coach or Wag- 
gon; alfo the Accoutrements of an armed Horieman, 

Ha‘stixe Harwef, a tort of Harnefs, tue Wearers where- 
of his but fingle Allowance. 

Hla ko a Cullom among the Normens, much the fame, 

Haron é if not the Original of the Hue and Cry after Of- 
fenders. ‘lhe Reafon of the Name and Practice is ta:d-to be 
this: ‘There was once a Dake of Nermandy called Rolle, a Man 
of great Jullice and Severity againft Offenders ; and thereupon, 
wien they tollow'd any one upon the Purluit, they cry'd Ha- 
Roll, a. d. AleRalls, where art chou that arc wont to redrels 
the c Grievances? Upon this Occation, thofe that were 
Wichin hearing, were obliged either to make Pur.uit, or pay 
a Fine. : 

dia apar, a fort of Amber that draws Straws, 

hi. av (.coppe, Sex, barpa, su. harpe, Du. and L.G. 
harfle, h.G. farje, F. apa, Ie. barpa, Sp. and Port) a 
mui.cul Inttrusicnt of a triayguar Form, having twenty-even 
Strings. 
ss T. Hare [heappian, Sax. harper, F.] to play upon an 

arp. 
To Harp upon the fame String, i.e. to infit pertinacioully 
on any yarticular Matter 5 to mention the fame Tning over and 
over. 

Ha‘rrer [happens, Sax.) one who plays on the Harp. 

Hakreacio Q [in Mujict Pooks) iiynifes to caule the 

Harveceia’to§  feveral Notes or Sounds of one Accord 
to be heard not together, but one after another, beginning al- 
ways with the lowell, 

Harpies [barpies, PF. arpa, It. artic, L. dpriia of 
dprats, Gr. to fcize violently) three fabulous Montters, called 
acl o, Ocypete, and Celene; who, according to the Fittions of 
the Poets, have the Faces of Virgins, the Ears of Bears, the 
Bodies of Vultures, crooked Hands and Feet, with tharp ‘l'a- 
lons. They are put hicroglyphically to fignify Extorcioners, 
griping Ufurers, and covetous Milers. 

They wil us that the Harpies were wont to fpoil PAinens's 
Vittuals. And fome have the Notion that they were certain 


y a hing. 
is ther “bere there is no Concord to 








wild monfirous Fowls, which were wout to carry away PAi- - 


nexs's Dinner off from the ‘Table. But the Matter was thus, 
Phineas was a King of Paonia, who grew blind in his old Age; 
and atter the Death of all his Sons, his Daughters Pyria and 
frafia, waited and made away with all their Father's Sub- 
flance ; and hence the Poets tell us that Péineus was milerable, 
who was thus perplexed by Harpies ; but Terbus and Calais, 
two famous Men, and Sons of Bereas, his Neighbours, were 
helpful to him, drove his Dauyliters away, gathered his Sub- 
ftance together again, and appointed a certain Téracian to be 
his Steward. 

Harpo'crates famong the Egiptians] was eftzemed the 
God of Silence, and the Son of Jf; and his Statue tlood near 
the Image of Serapis, with a Finger on his Lips, and a Wolt’s 
Skin full of Eyes about his Shoulders, 


HA 


Harpinee’es (Aarfomneors, F.) Perfons who catch Fit 
by (riking them with harping Irons. 

Ha rpine Jrons [harpagines, L.] 2 fort of Darts or Spears 
fuitened to Lines, wherewith they firike and catch Whales and 
other Fith, as Sturgeons, €2"c, 

Ha epsicorp ¢ [Aarpficorde, FP. arpicorde, It.] a kind of 

lia RPSICOL muttcal Initrument well known. 

lin kquenuss [arguebujt, F, 
a fort of | and-Gun. 

Ha rrecrs Canes 
Hare, LZ. 

Ha'krter fof Aarier, F. to hurry) a Hound of an admi- 
rable ~cent, and excellent to hold the Purfitit of his Game. 

To Harrow [of hengan, Sax. harfuta, Su. Aerjer, Fy 
erpicare, Ic] to break the Ciods of Ground with an Harrow. 

A Ha’reow [barf Su. bert, F. erpice, [t.] a Drag 
with Tron I eeth, to treak the Clods of Farth after ploughing. 

Harsn [herbilely, Teut. harsk, Su.] fharp, tart, fevere. 

Ha'xsuty, tharply, carly, teverely, 

A Ha’rrow-Tiwe, an tron Spike of a Harrow. 

Ha’esuness, Sharpnefs in Taile ; Severity, 


arch idufo, It. archabix, Sp.) 


(04d Records] Hounds for hunting the 


Harstev 2 [probably of sariiles, F. of bate, O.F. a 
Ha‘’stet Spits becaule roatled on a Spit] the Entrails 
of a Hog. 


Harr [heept, Sax. hiort, Su. hert or birt, Du. birfch, 
vs pittt, Teut] a Sur, : geiiiiakes 
iag's-Horw [heepty-honn, Sex.) the Hor sg 
fhaved or rafped, ond tig Phyick. } hh lit 

Hart- Earl (with Farriers) the Stag-Evil, a Rheum or De- 
fluxion that fails upon the Jaws and ovher Parts of the Fore- 
nue of a Horle, wiich hinders him from eating. 

art-Wort, Hart's-Fodder, Hart’ s-Trefail,  Haret's-Tonps 
feveral Herbs. , J in 

Hart Royal, one that has been hunted by 
Quren, and has efcaped alive. 

Hart Royal procluimed, is a Hart, who having been hunted 
by the King or (Queen, efcapes alive ; and if it be cha‘ed out 
of the Foreit, fo that it is unlikeay he will ever return thither 
of his own Accord, they cauie Proclamation to Le made, that 
none fhall hurt ur moleit him, or hinder him from returning 
thither if he litt, is catled a Hart Koval prociaimed 

Ha’rve~r [Deppeye, Sax. prob. q.d. Herb-Feajf, Far- 
mers wually making a Fealt for their Reapers] the Time of 
reaping Corn. 

anvest [haruf, L.G. derbi, B. G.] Autumn, the 
Time Of bringing an the Fruit. of ine Earth; alfo the Pro- 
duce. Fa 
Good Ha‘avests make en provigel, bad ones pros 
vident, 

Profperity is apt to make Men extravagant; as, on the 
other Hand, Poverty or Scarcity neceffarily makes us caretul of 
the litte we have. 

Ha rvest-Work [hapyeyt-pope, Sax.) the gathering in 
the Fruits of Harvett. 

Has, vide to seve. 

A Hasu [fachi, F.] a Dith of Meat flewed, &&'c. 

Hasve[ xy!, Sex } a fort of Wood. 

Hasvue-Hort, an Herb. . 

‘ToHasr [hap fian, Sax. gefpen, Ds.) to falten with a 
Halp. 

An ns se It.] a Reel to wind Yarn on. 

An Hasp [na yYse, Sax. , Du, and L. GC.) a Faftenin 
for a Door; alio a Hook. setpe J id 

Ha'ssock [fome derive it of hale, Tewt. an Hare, and Socks, 
Hare Skins, being fometin-es worn intlead of Socks on the vet 
in Winter) a Bats or Cuihon made of kuthes vo kneel upon ia 
Churches, 

Hast, vide to Fave. 

Ha'sta Parci [old Rec.) a Shield of Land. 

Hasta'tus, @, wm, [in Botan, Writ.) thaped like the Head 


the King or 


of a Spear. 
To make Haste g {haften, Du.axdG. haffa,Su. aver, FJ 
To Ha'stin to b: expeditious; to quicken, prefs or 
urge on. 
ASTE 


¢ {of haffe, Du. aad G. Late, F.] Quick. 
Ha'stingss § nels, Urgency. 

Che more Haste, the worle Apeen. L. Qyi wimiio 
properat, ferius abjolvit. The Latins iay likewile, Cans fe 
finans cacos parit Catullas, Gr. "W niav exivdeca twp tinlas. 
The French lay, Qui trop fe bate en cheminant, en bon chensin je 
frurcny fowvent, (He who walks too haitily, often ftumbics in 
aneven Way.) Let ws take more Time, that we may Lave the 
fooner done, may feem a Paradox; but when put in Prattice, 
generally proves true. The sralians fay, Chi troppo sagresta 
meno avanta, : ; 

Haste makes @taffe. Any Thing too hailily done, is 
generally {poiled, 


Ha'stTincs 


MA : 
Ha'stincs [probably of bate, F.) Fruit early ripe; alfo 


green Peas, &e. ; 
Ha’srivy, quickly ; as alfo angrily, paffionately. 
phils Be agen tuetigh, } 
Ha'sty (bhaftig, Su. and G. haeffigh, Du. serif, F. 
done in hafte, fudden, quick, hurrying; alfo foon angry, paf- 
fionate. 
_Hastura Regia [with Beteniffs) the Herb ycllow Afpho- 


Har [hett, Brit. het, Sex, hoedt, Du. but, H. G. hat 
or hatta, Su.] a Covering for the Head. 

Hatcnr [heea, rales | a fort of Half-Door, frequent'y 
made of wooden Grate-Work. 

To Hares [(hecken, G.} to produce Young from Eggs, as 
Birds do; alfo to plot or contrive Mifchief. 

A Haren, a Brood of young Birds, a Veflel or Place to 
lay Grain in; alfo a Trap to catch Weatels. 

ToHatcn. See Hatching. 

Ha’rcnet 2 [hachel, Du. hechel, G.] an Inftrument fcr 

Hi'rener §  drefling Flax. 

To Harcuet [bachelen, Du. hechelen, G.) to dref 
Flax with an Hatchel. 

Ha‘renes [in a Ship) a fort of Trap-Doors of the Deck in 
the Middle of the Ship, between the Main and Fore-Mait, for 
letting down Goods of Bulk into the Hold. 

To be under the Harcues, to be .in bad Circumftances, or 
in Trouble. 

Ha‘rcues, Flood-Gates fet in a River, to flop the Current 
of the Water. 

Hatcu-Way [in a Ship] that Place direétly over the 
Hatches. 

AHa'tenét [bachette or hache, PF. hacha, Sp.) a little Ax. 

Ha’trcnine, the Act whereby fecundated Eggs, after fea- 
fonable Incubation, exclude their Young. 

Hatcuine [in Drawing] a Method of fhadowing by a 
continued Series of many Lines, fhorter or longer. 

Hatcumest, an Atchievement. 

Ha'tcument [in Heraldry) the Marhhalling of feveral 
Coats of Arms in an Efcutcheon ; alfo an Efcutchcon fixed on 
the Side of an Houle where a Perfon died. 

ToHare [hatian, Sex. haata, Su. haten, Du. O. aed 
L.G. haffen, H.G. hade, Dan. haata, Su. hatjan, Goth. 
batir, F ] to bear Ill-will to, to kave an Avertion to. 

Ha’reeun (hateyal, Sax.) deferving Hate, odious. 

Ha'teruLvy, odioully. 

Ha‘rerutness, odious Quality. 

alia a hated Perfon, or one who deferves to be 
hated. 

Ha'riers [in Coolery] Veal Sweethreads, Capon's Livers, 
Slices of Bacon breaded,, {pitted on Skewers and fry'd, &e. 

Hatsaxer's Company are an antient Com- 
pany, of a Malter and four Wardens, twenty- 
one Afiiitants ; but no Livery: Their armorial 
Enfigns a dexter Hand and Hat. They have 
no Hall fince the F.re; but now meet at Pew- 
terers-Hall. ; 
Ha’rrev fof hag'an, Sex. to hate, and p.», 
Counfel, & +. haet, Du. tafz, H. G. faat, Su.) IL-will. 

Hartock, a Shock of Corn containing twelve Sheafs ; or, 
as others fay, three Sheafs laid together. 

Ha‘vserceres [off Records) a fort of Cloth. 

To Have, Irr. Verb, [habban, Sex. hebben, Du. O. and 
L.G. haben, H.G. bafy, Dan. bafta, Su. baban, Tcut. 
and Goth. avoire, F. avere, It. aver, Sp. and Port. babere, LJ 
to poflefs, to hold, to enjoy. 

This Verb, contrary to the general Rule, is irregular in the 
Prefent Tenje, and has 

Hast 2 in the fecond 

Has gia the third g Perfon fingular. 

Hap (/rr. Imp. & Part. P.) had, have had [hafoe, Dan. 

- bande, Du. end L.G. hatte, H. G.) and likewiic, contrary 
to the general Rule, has not the compound Pref: and Jesp. Ten- 
jes with do and did. és 

Ha’ven [hafn, Brit. hafen, Dan. haben, Du. bafen, G. 
baaf, Su. davre, F.) a Harbour for Ships. 

Haven 2 [according to Camden) a littl Meadow lying 

HawenY ina Valley. . 

HauGutity, proudly, loftily, 

Ha‘ucutiness (of Aanteur, bavteffe, F,] Loftinels of Mind. 

Hau'cuty [baxtain, F.) proud, loity, elated. 

Hau ncu [ot a Horje, &c.} is the Hip, or that Part of the 
Hind-Quarter that extends from the Reins or Lack to the 

Hough or Ham, 

To draw the Hau'ncnes [with Har/femen) is to change the 

ading-foot in galloping. 

_ ‘fo Maun [santer, F.] to frequent troublefomly, as Spi- 
Hon re ini te do 5 alfo qo trequegt Publick, Bawdy, or @lay- 
ufes, 





HA 


Haunt [with Hunters) the Walk of a Deer, or the Place 
of re ulual ge. } 

A Havu'ster [of danteur, F.) one that poes often 
freauents a Place, bo '. — 

Ha'vocx [of hayoc, Sax. an Hawk] Waft:, Spoil, De- 


ftruétion. . 

To mate Havocx [of hafoc, Sax. an Hawk beinz a Bird 
of Prey] to make waite, deitroy, &e, ™ 

Haver, the fame in French, as Haven in Engi, 

Hav'kriant [haurians, L.] drawing in. 

Havrianxt [in Healdy) is a'Term peculiarly 
applied to Fifhes; and denotes their being rais'd 
direélly upright, as in the Figure. 

Haut Defias [in Mujick) the firlt Treble. F. 

Haut Contre [in Mafich] Counter Tenor. F. 

Haut Gout, high Relih. F. 

Ha'utrors, a Hoboy, a mufical Inftroment. 

Haw [haan, Sax.) a Berry, the Fruit of the White 
Thorne. 

Haw [of ha'g, Sex.) a Clofe, or fmall Piece of Land near 
an Houfe. 

Haw [with Farriers] a Griftle growing between the nether 
Eye-lid and the Eye of a Horfe. 

Te Haw, as to dum and dew, to hefitate. 

Haws [in Doom's-Day Book) Manfions or Dwelling-houfes. 

Haws [hayoc, Sex. Qathe, Tewt.) a Bird of Prey of a bold 
and generous Nature. 

To Hawk, to goa fowling with Hawks. 

; Hawk of the frjt Coat, a awk in the fourth Year of her 
ge: 

Hawx [hbieroghphically) was by the Antients put to figni 
the Sun, being an Emblem of ite powerful Saharacs pd 
World. Some have obferved of this Bird, that it can ftead- 
faftly behold the Sun, and that its Bones will attract Gold (the 
Metal of the Sun) as the Loadftone docs Iron. ‘I'hey alio re- 
prefented Almighty God by the Body of a Man covered with 
a long Garment, bearing on the Top of the Head a Hack ; 
becaufe the Excellence, Courage, Nimblenefs, and good Qua- 
lities of this Bird, did thadow out the incomparable Perfeétions 
of its great Creator. And becaufe the Haw is a Bird of long 
Life, it was an Emblem of Natural Life; it was allo put to 
fignify a prudent, valorous, juft, and brave Man. 

Ha'wrears, were antiently fraudulent Perfons, who went 
about’ from Place to Place buying Brafs, Pewter, &¢. which 
ought to be uttered in open Market; now Pedlars, who go 
about the ‘Town or Country felling Wares. 

Hawa {healm, Sax.) the lower Part of the Straw, after 
the Ears of Corn have been cut off 

Ha'wseR [baufiere, F.) a three-ftrond Rope, or {mall Cable. 

Haws =i a Ship] are two round Holes under ier Head, 
through which the Cables pafs when the is at Anchor. 

Bald Hawse (Sea Term] is when the Hole is high above 
the Water. 

Burning in the Hawse (Sea Term) is when the Cable en- 
dures an extraordinary Strefs. 

Clearing the Hawse (Sea Term) is the untwilting of two 
Cables, which being let out at ditterent Hawtes, are twilled 
about one another. 

To frolh the Hawse [Sea Term] i.e. to lay new Pieces upon 
the Cable in the Hawle, to prevent it from fretting. 

Thwart the Hawse [Sea Term) the fame as rides upon the 
Hawfe, i, ¢, when a Ship lies athwart with her Stern juit be- 
fore the Hawfe of another Ship. 

Riding upon the Hxwse (Sea Term] is when any heavy 
Thing bes acrofs, or falls direétly before the Hawte. 

Hay [of hey, Sex. oo, Su. hoe, Dan. Hou, Teut. hotvi, 
Goth. hop, Du. , G. bens, Sp. or, according to Cuyin- 
bor, of Esa, Gr.) Grats mowed and dried in the Sun. 

Hay ? [o/d Records] a Fence or Inclofure form'd with 

Hara§ Rails, wherewith fome Foretts, Parks, G'c. were 
inclofed in antient ‘Times. 

Hay-Mond:, the Herb Ale-hoof. 

Hay [hag, Sax ] a Net to catch Conies in. 

Hay, a fort of Dance. 

Hay-soort [(hx'5-bote, Sax.) a Mul& or Recompence for 
Hedge-breaking ; but rather, a Right to take Wood neceflary 
for repairing Hedyes. 

Way’warp, a Keeper of the common Herd of Cattle o°a 
Town; whole Bufinets was to look to them that they did aot 
break: or crop Hedges or Inclofures. 

Hayz [with frefogers) a certain Dignity or Strengthen- 
ing of a Planet, by being ina Sign of us own Sex; and a 
Part of the World agreeable to its own Nature; as wien a 
mafewline and diurnal Planet is in the mafculine Sign in the 
Day-Time, and above the Earth; or a feminine noéturnal 
Planet in tie Night-Time in a feminine Sign, and under the 
Earth, 
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Ta’zanp, F. Chance, Fortune, Peril, Danger ; alfoa Game 
at Dice or Billiards ; alfo a Term uled at Tewnis, when a Ball does 
not rebound as ufual, fo that ho Judgment can be made of it. 

To Ha‘zarp [haxarder, F.) to run the Hazard or Risk 
of ; to venture, to lay at flake. : i 

Ha‘zaxps, the Holes in the Sides of a Billiard Table, into 
which the Gamefters endeavour to {trike their Adverfary’s Ball. 

Ha‘zarvous [sazardeux, F.] full of Hazard, dangerous, 

Ha'zarpousty, with Hazard. 

Ha zarpousness, Dangeroufnels. : 

A Hase [probably of hay, Sax.] a thick Fog or Rime. 

Hazen [heyl, Sax. hafel, Su. and G.] or Nat-Tree. 

Hazet-Nurt [heyl-nuvu, Sax. gafel-nooth, Su.) the 
common fmall Nut. ; 

Hazy, thick, foggy, rmy. 

He . Sax. hy, Du. he, O. and L.G.] a Pronoun of 
the third Perfon fingular, matculine. 

He is as good as Sle, F. Monfewr vat bien Ma- 
dime. Sack is as good as Full. 

Hz is fometimes made ule of to diftinguifh the Male from 
the Female ; as He-Coufin, or De. ben Ete hott, L.G 
— Heap (eared, Sex. hooft, Du. haupt, H.G. LG. 
hafbet, ee hufwud, Su. haubith, Goth. haubit, Teut.] 
the uppermott or chiet + ry the the, i alfo Chief, Spring, &e. 

ou have hit the Mail on eap. F. Vous avez 
pi Bag hg have hit the Mark. The Jtadiamns fay, 
‘Havete dato in Brocca, You have hit the Pitcher. L. Rem 
Aca tetizifit, You have guefs'd rights or, You have begun 
r Buiinefs at the right End, or the right Way. 

Ft is a Cound Heian that has not a foft Piece in it, 
Vice ie, 

Wetter be the Hrav of a ypike, than the Hail of a 
Sturgeon. And fo we fay, Berter be the Heap of an Af, 
than the Tail of an Horfe; The ean of a Dog, than the Tail 
of @ Lion; or, to {peak plainer, The Heap of the Yeomanry, 
than the Tail of the Gentry. So prevalent is the Love molt 
Men have to Priority and Precedency, that they rather chufe 
to rule than be ruled, to command than obey, Sc, though in 
an inferior Rank. ‘The /ralians fay as we in the firlt Proverb, 
E> meglio effer Tefla di Lucio, che Coda di Sturtone. 

He av of @ Man [hieroghphicalty] fignified found Judgment 
and Wifdom ; having the Hair cut off, violent Grief or Bon- 
dage; if growing, Liberty. 

"The Heap of an Infant, an old Man, a Hawk, a Fith, and 
a River-Horfe, all together [Aieroz/phical/y) intimated the 
Condition of Man in this World: ‘i ne Jnftene's fignifes his 
Birth ; that with grey Hairs, his Death; that of a Hard, 
God's Love to Man; the Fis, Death and Burial; and the 
River-Horfe, the irretltible Power of Dexth, that (pares nobody. 

Heap (with Anatomifs) the Extremity of a Bone ; alfo the 
Extreme of a Mutcle that is inferted in the Staple Bone; alfo 
the Head of a Mufcle, which is a Tendon. 

Heapo [in Mechanick Arts] the upper Parts of inanimate 
and artificial Bodies, as the Head of a Nail, &’e. 

Hean [.n Painting, Carving, &c.] the Pitture or Repre- 
fentation ot that Part of a human Body. 

Heap [with #rebite#s) an Ornament of Sculpture o car- 
ved Work, often ferving as the Key of an Arch, Placband, Ge. 

Heaps [with Bricklayers] a ‘Term by which they mean half 
in Length, but to the full Breadth of a Tile. ‘Thefe they 
utc to lay at the Eves of a Houfe. 

Heap of a Work [in Fortifeation] the Front of it neareft 
to the Enemy, and fartheit from the Body of the Place. 

Afsor’s Heap [{poken of a Here] who has a black Head 
and Feet, and his Body of a Roan Colcur. 

Moor’s Heap [in Engincery] a kind of Bomb or Grenado 
fhot out of a Cannon. 

Moors Heaw [with Chymifs} a Cover or Capital of an 
Alembick, having a long Neck for the Conveyance of the Va- 
pours into a Velfel that ferves as a Refrigeratury. 

A Heap of Earth was made at Oxford, 4. D. 1487. in 
the Reign of King Richard I. which, at a Time appointed, 
{poke thefe Words, Caput defecetwr, the Head fthall be cut 
ott. Cafut edevabitur, the Head thali be lifted up. Pedes elewa- 
éuntur fuper Caput, the Feet thall be lifted up above the Head. 

Heap of an Anchor, is the Shank or longeft Part of it. 

Heap ofa Camp, is the Ground before which an Army is 
drawn out, 

Heapeoroven [of heaycn and bopg:, Sax. q.d. Head, 
or principal Officer of a Borswgh] he who antiently was the 
chief Ofhcer of the Frank-Pledge ; now an Officer fubordinate 
to the Conftable; or the fame as Conftable. 

Which none are able ta break thorough, 
Until they are freed by Heap of Boroven. 
Hud. P.I. Cant. 1. L. 1146-7. 

Heav of Flax, twelve Sticks of Flax tied up to makea Bunch. 

Héap Land [in Husbandry] that Part plougl’d acrofs at 
the Ends of other Lands. 

Heap Land (with Navigators} a Point of Land lying far- 
ther out at Sea than the relt. 


HE 
_ Heao-Liner [in a ve the i of the Sails that art up- 
permoft and hext to the Yards, which ferve to make fait 
ail the Sails to the Yards. _ 

HEap-mould foot (in Anatomy] is when the Sutures of the 
Skull, generally the Coronal, ride, i.¢. have their Edges fhot 
ever one another. 

Heap-Pence, the Sutn of §1/. that the Sheriff of Northum- 
berland antiently exacted of the Inhabitants of thatCounty every 
third or fourth Year; without any Account made to the King. 

Heap-Piece} Armour of Defence for the Head, an Helmer. 

Heap-Sail fof a Ship) thofe Sails belonging to the Fore: 
Matt and Boltiprit, which govern the Ship's Head. 

. Heap-Sea, a great Wave coming right a-head of the Ship 
in her Courfe. 

Heap [hab or hx, Sax. hed, Dax. Kept, Du. heet, Sw. 
O. and L.G. heit, H.G. and Tewt.)a Termination. Vide Hood, 
Heans-Man, an Executioner who beheads Malefactors, 

Heaps, ‘Tiles that are laid at the Eves of an Hobie. 

Jo Heap, tocommand, to be at the Head of. 

Heapiry, obtlinately, ttubbornly. 

Heapy [of Head] headttrong, obitinate, flubborn. 

Heapy-Liguars, ftrone Liquors that affect the Head. 

Hea‘vtness [of heay?\§, Sax.) itrong Quality in Liquots 
alfo Obitinacy, Stubbornnets, Ratinefs. 

Hean-sraonc, obitinate, ftubborn. 

Hea'p-sTroncwess, Obitinacy, Stubbornnefs. 

To Heat [helan, Sax. = Su. helen, G. faulian, 
Da.] to cure a Wound, Sore, Ge. 

Hear-rane [halyang, Sax.) a Pillory. 

Hea‘tine [of hwlan, sex.) Sanative, making Sound. 

Hea'tinea [with Bricklayers) the Covering of the Roof of 
any Building, either Lead, Slate, Tiles, Ge. 

Heart [of hwwpl, Brit. hal, halu, or hel, Sax. hella; 
Su.] Soundnets in Body, a due ‘Vemperament or Conititution 
of the feveral Parts whereof an animal Body is compofed, both 
in refpect of Quantity and Quality, or Mind. 

Heatru furpafles Biches, Or, ds th? greate/? Riches ; 
or, 4s above Wealth, 


L. Si Ventri bene, fi Later’ Pedibufjue tuis, 
Nil Devitice porerunt Regales addere majut, 


G. Gelundheit if beer alg reichtutin, 


That Health is one of the greateft Happinefles or Riches, 
none are more fenfible of, than thofe who have been in an ill 
Stace of Body; But to fee how free and lavifh moft People art 
ot it, one would think it was of no Value. 

HEALTH Was reprefented by the Antients in Painting and 
Sculpture, by a Woman in the Flower of her Age, of a ruddy 
Complexion, and robuft Conftitution, holding in her right 
Hand a Cock, as the Symbol of Vigilance and Care, both 
conductwe to Health; and in her left, a knotty Staff, with 2 
Viper twilted round it, the Flefh of Vipers being one of the 
chief Ingredients of that noble Compofition Vemice-Treacis. 

Heattuerut, of a found Conttitution, 

Heattururtzy, in good Health. 

Her'auturocsess [healfulneyYe, Sax.J Soundnefs of 
Conttitution, &'c, 

He'artuixess [of htopt, Brit. helig, Sax.) Health. 
fulnets, the fame as Healts ; or it may be detined to be that 
State of the Body, whereby it is fitted to difcharge the natural 
Functions ealily, perfectly, and durably. 

Heactucess [hel-leaf, Sax.) wanting Health. 

Heattay [(hal$ 5, Sar.) having Health. 

Heam, the fame in Beatls as the After-burthen in Women. 

An Hear fheape, Sex. » Du. tn, L.G. bhaufe 
fer, H. G.) : Pile of Thing ta one — another, is 

To Hear up (of hypan, or heapian, Sex. Hoopen, Du. 
hupen, L.G. haffuen, H.G.) to lay up in Heaps. 

The moze pou Hear, the wozte pou cheap, 

Many Men, as their Riches increafe, inilead of being more 
generous, grow the more nivgardly. The Z. fay, Crejcst 
Amor numim quantum ipfa Pecunia crefits Money, and ue 
ane of Money, increafe together: And again, to the fame 

urpoie, 
Creverunt Oper, ES Opum firisfa Cupids. 
Et guum foijideas plurima, plara eupides. 

To Hear (irr. “erd) [of hyfan, Sax. hoozen, Du. hozen, 
G. , Su} to receive a Voice or Sound by the Ear; allo 
to examine a Caufe asa Judge or Arbitrator docs; alto to be 
inform'd. 

Hearn [hozde, Dan.) (irr. Imp. & Part. P.) did hear, 
have or am heard. . 

Hearinc [h¥pang, Sex.] i that Senfction whereby from 
adue Motion of the imall Fibres of the Auditory Nerves, im- 
prefs'd upon the Ears, and convey'd to the Brain or common 
Senfory, the Soul perceives Sounds, and judges of them. 

To Hea'exen [of heoficnian, Sax. } to lilten, to give ear to. 

He arxener [of heo}icnian, Sax. hozeven, G.} co hearken; 
@ Hearer, or Li 5 
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Heanrxee, Abbreviation for bearkem you. 

Hearse, a cover'd or clofe Waggon for carrying dead 
Corps to burial. noah 

Hearse (Hunting Term) a Hind in the fecond Year of her 


Age. 

Sean [of heont, Sax. Hairto, Goth. herce, Du, O. 
and L.G. bhert3, H. G. bierte, Dan. bierta, Su.) the Seat 
of Life in an Animal Body, Ge. 

Heart [heoNt, Sax.] the Seat of Life in an animal Body, 
€¢c. A mafculous Part in the anima! Body, fituated in the Tho- 
rax, wherein the Veins all terminate, and from which all the 
Arteries arife ; and which by its alternate Contraction and Dila- 
tation is the chief Inftrument of the Circulation of the Blood, 
and the Principle of vital Action. 

aithat the Deart thinketh, the Tongue fpeaketh, 

It fhould be fo always; and though wicked Men take a 
great deal of Pains to conceal the evil Intentions of their 
Hearts by Lying and Deceit, yet their Tongue generally be- 
trays them foon ar late. 

Hearts [in Coat Armour) did antiently denote the Valour 
or Sincerity of the Bearer, when Arms were the Reward of 
Virtue ; but fince, they are become common to all Perfons 
that have Wealth initead of Worth. 

A Heart placed on a Chafing-dith of burning Coals, there 
remaining without receiving any Prejudice, was by the Eg vp- 
tian: put hieroglyphically, to reprefent the Perpetuity and Du- 
ration of the Heavens; thereby intimating how the World and 
Heavens fubfit entire, notwithitanding that thofe powerful 
Elements and Beings do ftruggle together, and diipute the 
Place one with another. : 

Heart of the Sun [with Afrologers] the fame as Cazimi. 

A Hearr upon the Lips of a Man [dierog/yphicalty) was 
by the Antients put to reprefent the Truth. 

Three Hearts concentred [bierog/yphically] reprefent Con- 
federacy and Courage. 

Heart of a Tree, the middle Part of it longitudinally. 

Heart-durning, a Pain in the Stomach ; aifo a Spleen or 
Grudge againit a Perfon. 

Heart's-Ease, a Plant. 

Heaat-struck, fmitten to the Heart, 

Heartixy, cordially, fincerely. 

Hearty [of heomta, Sax.) healthy, lufty, lively; alfo 
cordial, fincere. 

ToHe'arten [of hypean, Sax.] to put into heart, to en- 
courage, to ftrengthen, to make lively. 

Hea‘atiness, Heartfulnefs, Soundnefs of Conftitution, 
Sincerity, Cordialnefs. 

Heartvess [heaptleyye, Sax.) wanting Courage or Hope, 
De(pairing. 

EARTH [heop’S, or heaptth, Sax. haerdt, Du. hert, G.) 
a Chimney-Floor. 

Hear tu-Money, a Tax upon Fire-Hearths, Chimney-Moncy. 

evo Hearts [with Horfemen] a Horte is faid to have swe 

Hearts that works in the Manage with Conitraint and Irrefolu- 

tion, and can’t be brought to confent to it. 

Heat [heat or hat, Sax, heede, Dan. heeta, Su. beito, 
Goth, bitte, Du. and L.G bitre, H.G.] one of the four 
primary Qualities, which (according to the mew Philosophy ) 
confiils very much in the Rapidity of Motion in the imaller 
Particles of Bodies, and that every Way ; or in the Parts be- 
ing rapidly agitated all Ways. 

Heat [in a hot Body) is the Agitation of the Parts of that 
Body, and the Fire contained in it; by which Agitation a Mo- 
tion is produced in our Badies, exciting the Idea of Heat in our 
Minds ; and Heat, in refpeét of us, is only that Idea or Senfation 
in our Mind ; and in the hot Body is nothing but Motion that 
occafions it: And Heat (fay our Philofophers) is no more in 
the Fire that burns our Finger, than Pain in the Needle that 
pricks it. No Heat is fenfible to us, unlefs the Body, that 
aéts upon our Organs of Senfe, has a greater Degree of Heat 
than that of our Organs ; for if it be faint and weak, it is faid 
to be cold. 

Aaual Heat [in Phyfict) is that which is an Effect of real 
elementary Fire. 

Heart [in Gergraply] is diverfified according to the diffe- 
rent Climes, Seafons, 'c, and arifes from the different Angles 
under which the fame Rays flrike upon the Surface of the 
Earth: For it is hewn by Mechanicts, that a moving Body 
firiking perpendicularly upon another, aéts with its whole Force ; 
and that a Body that ttrikes not directly, by how mach more it 
deviates from the perpendicular, Aéts with the lefs Force, 

Heat, Ardour, Vchemence, Paffion. 

To Hear {havian, Sex. beeten, Du.) to make hot. 

Potential Hear, is that which is found in Wine, Pepper, 
and feveral chymical Preparations; as Brandy, Oil of Tur- 
pentine, &v,, 
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Hearty (he’s, Sax. hepde, Du. heede, L.G. heade, Su. 
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and H.G.} a kind of Plant, or wild Shrub; alfo the Place or 


Land where it yo plentifully. 
Heatu- Bird of th 
Heatu-Pows § * 3 the Game. 


Heatu-Prajt, a kind of wild Peafe. 

Heatu-Roft, a Flower. 

a rig uy [of hx’SicZ, Sax.) being full of the Shrub called 
leath, 

Heatuen [ha'Sen, Sax. hepden, Dw. en, G. edz 
ning, Dan. harttn, Goth.) Pagans, arvtlh aas either Lc 
an s in the Plural, or may be ufed without. ’ 

He'atuenisu, after the Manner of the Heathens, 

Hea'ruenisuness, heathenifh Manner, Nature, or Dif- 
polition. 

Hea‘tuentsury, like an Heathen. 

Hea’ruenism [of hxSen, Sex.) the Principles or Pragtices 
of Heathens. se 

To Heave, Irregular Verb, [hey¥ian, baftoa, Sv. beben, 
Du, and L.G. heen, H.G.] to flit; alfo to fwell or rife, 
as the Breaft, or as Dough does; alfo to fling, or throw. 

Hove (Jrr. Imp.) did heave. 

Hoven (rr. Part. P.) [heo¥en, Sax. hoben, Du. bef: 
fan, ‘feu. hafian, Gors,] has or is hoven, or heaved. 

N. B. his Verb may always, and is now generally ufed as 

a regular one. 

To Heave and Set ~ Phraje) wled of a Ship, when at 
Anchor, the rifes and falls by Force of the Waves. 

Jo Haave at the Cap/iatr, is to turn it about. 

To Heave a@ Flag abroad, is to hang it out. 

Jo Heave psi, Una is to Hing or throw over-board. 

To Heave ext the Top-Sail, is to put it abroad. 

Heave-Oferings [among the ews) the Firlt-Fruits given 
to the Prieits. 

He'aven [heoyen, probably of heaxian, Sax. to elevate, 
becaufe we muft lift up our Heads to behold it; heben, O. and 
L. G.] the Throne of Gop, the Seat of the Blefled; alfo the 
Firmament. 

Hea VEN peg Afironsmers, called alfo the etherial or 
ftarry Heaven] is that immenfe Region, wherein the Stars, 
Planets, and Comets aro difpos'd. 

Heaven linaghecical se painted as a beautiful young 
Man, with a Sceptre in his right Hand, the Sun and Moon 
on his Breaft, a Crown upon his Head, in a Garment adorned 
with innumerable Stars, trailing on the Ground, and an Um 
full of Fire in his left Hand, fending up a great Flame, with 
a burning Heart in the Middle. 

The youthful Face of the Heavens, intimates their Im- 
mutability, Conitancy, and Incorruptibility, that never falls 
todecay. The Sceptre and Crown imply the Dominion and 
Power, that the celeitial Globes exercife upon the inferior Be- 
ings. The Sun and Moon in the Brealt point at the two beau- 
tiful Luminaries that thine in the Firmament, and are the im- 
mediate Caufes under God of Life and Motion, and the Means 
by which he produces fo many Wonders in the World. The 
Pot full of Flames with a burning Heart, that never confumes, 
intimates that the Almighty Power of God reitrains the Enmi- 
ty and feeming Difeord of the Elements, from producing a 
Confufion, &’¢. See the Plate. 

The Relation between Heaven and Earth ( bieraghphically) 
was expre(s'd by a Man with his Hands tied with a Chain, 
that was let down from the Clouds; becaufe there is nothing 
here below, though never fo great and powerful, but is held 
by afecret Chain, by which the Divine Providence can turn 
and wind it at Pleafure. 

Heavency, celettial. 

HEAU EME Sin Heraldry] an Helmet ot Head-Piece. F. 

Heavy [heaxir, Sax. heefbe, Dax.) weighty; alfo fad, 
seueely flow. 5 ” . 

Hza‘avity, flowly, dally. 

He‘aviness, Weightinefs; Sadnefs of Mind. 

Ha‘paerMan (eaebiy fo called of £44] one that fithes 
below Bridge for Whitings, Smelts, &’c. and commonly at 
ebbing Water. 

He’seertuEr [Pebbep bey, Sax.) a Privilege of having 
the Goods of a Thief, and the Trial of him wishin a particu- 
lar Liberty. 

He’ssine Wears, Devices or Nets laid for Fifh at ebbing 
Water. 

Hespo'mMapat [of hefdoma, 1. a Week] pertaining to 2 
Weck, weekly. 

Hepvo'mane [of eB3oux;, Gr. the Number feven) as fe- 
ven Years, Weeks, Days, &c. 

Henpo’mapary @ [of "Betas, Gr. a Week] the Heb- 

Hespomapge'x § domary or Weck's-Man, a Canon or 
Prebendary in a Cathedral Church, who took care of the 
Choir and Offices of it for his Week. 

He'ne [¢n, Gr.] the Goddefs of Youth, (according to the 
Poets,) was the Daughter of uno, without a Father ; for a 
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being invited to a Banquet by pals, eat Lettices, and fo con- 
ecived and bare Hede, who being beautiful, Jupiter made her 
his Cup-bearer ; but in waiting on him at a Banquet, Hebe 
happened to fall down, and her Garments falling abroad, fhe 
was feen uncovered, for which fhe was put out of her Office, 
and Garrmedes was put in her Room. ‘ihis Allegory is thus 
expounded : When Yano (i.e. the Air) is warmed with the 
hot Rays of Apollo, (#. ¢. the Sw) fhe that before was barren, 
begins to conceive and bring forth Hebe, (i.e. the Sprinz,) 
and Herbs, and Men: She minifiers duly to Fupiter, till at 
the End of Summer Jupiter calts her out, and takes in Gany- 
medes, or the wintery and watery Sign Aquarius. 

Hese'nvus [with Botaniis) the Ebony-T'ree. L. 

Henera Trion, a making dull or blunt. ZL. 

Hegetupe (sedetuds, L.] Bluntnefs, Dullnefs. 

Hesrscus (with Horamij)) Marth-Mallows. L. 

He‘praism, an Idiom of the Heérew Language. 

He'srew [MM3y, Hed.) of or pertaining to the Hebrew 
Language. 

He'care [fuppofed to be fo called of ixar}, Gr. an hun- 
dred, either becaufe an hundred Victims at a ‘Time ufed to be 
oflered to her; or elle becaule by her Ediéts, they that die, 
and are not buried, wander an hundred Years upon the Banks 
of the River Syyx] a Goddefs of the Heathens, to whom the Poets 
give three Names, as Luxa in Heaven, Diana on Earth, and 
Proferpina in Hell. 

He'catome [hecatombe, F. Ecatombe, It. becatumia, Sp. 
hecatombe, L. ‘Exarov BSs, Z.¢. an hundred Oxen; or, as 
others, of “Exatiy Sastes, Le. wddec, i.e. an hundsed Feet] 
Enflathius fays, an Hecatomb fignifies a Sacrifice of an hun- 
dred Oxen; but it is generally taken for an hundred Animals 
of any fort, ‘Thole that derive it from ‘Exardv Baseg, make 
it confilt of twenty-five Animals. Others are of Opinion, that 
Hecatomb is only a finite Number put for an indefinite, and fo 
fignifies no more than a great many. 

HecatomBz on [fxzropS2fov, of fxerdx, an hundred, and 
Pts, an Ox, Gr. becaufe a hundred Oxen were then offered 
in Sacrifice to Jupiter) the Month of ‘Fane. 

Hecatompuonia [of txardv, an hundred, and Qovivw, 
Gr. to flay] a Sacrifice offered among the Mefenians, by such 
as had flain an hundred Enemies in Battle. 

Hecatontaruy’ttum [of txaravy, an hundred, and 
Qéarcy, a Leaf, Gr.} the hundred-leafed Role. 

Heck, a Rack at which Horfes are fed with Hay. 

To Heexce Flex (hackelen, Du. hachelen, G. hackla, 
$u.] to break it with a wooden inftrument, called 

A Hecxre [hackel, Du. bhechel, G. hackle, Su.) an 
Inftrument for dretling Flax or Hemp. 

He‘crica, an hettick Fever. LZ. 

Hecrica Fesats [of ta;, Gr. Habit) a continual low 
Fever, as though it was rivited in the Conttitution. 

Heericat, of or pertaining to a heétick Fever. 

A He'ctor, a vapouring Fellow, a Bully ; probably from 
Heélor, the valiant Son of Priamus King of Troy. 

To Hecror, to play the Hetlor, to infuk, to bully, to 
vapour, to vaunt, 


He va (cfd Records) 2 Haven, a Port, a Landing-Place, a 
Wharf. 


Hepa’cium, Toll or Cuftom paid at an Hythe or Wharf 
for landing Goods. 

He pexa [with Botanijs} the Ivy-Tree. ZL. 

Hrpera’ceous [Aederaceus, L.J of or belonging to Ivy. 

He‘pirat Crown [among the Romans) a Crown of Ivy, 
worn in publick Featting and Rejoycings. 

He'pera Terreftris hee Botanijis] the Her Ground-Ivy. 

Heperi enous [hederifer, L.] bearing Ivy. 

Hrpeniro'reis, of the Form of Ivy. 

Hepero’se [hederofus, L.] full of Ivy. 

To Heoce |Negian, Sex. heggen, Du. hesken, L. G.) 
to inclo% or encompafs with an Hedge. 

A Hence, (Regge, Sax. Hegge, Du. hecke, L.G. aye, 
F.] a Fence of ‘Thorns or fome Shrubs about a Piece of Land. 

To Hence [at Coct-fghting] to lay on both Sides. 

Hence-noo [hegge-hog, Sax.) a Quadrupede all over 
defended with tharp ‘Thorns. 

Hence-noc [hierezhphicaly) was piétured to reprefent a 
cunning Time-Server, becaufe this Creature has always two 
or three Holes, whither it retreats; and when the Wind is 
cold and boitterous at one Hole, it creeps to the other. 

Hepe-noc, Trefoil, an Herb. 

Heoyiosmvs 8 fiaesepe Gr.] the Herb Mint. 


Hepy‘ossium 


Hepy'rxots, [33vevls, Gr.) the Herb Priefl'sCrown, a 
fort of Succory, 


Heoy sMata, fweet Oils or Sauces, 


Hepysmara (with Physicians) any Thing that gives a Me- 
dicine a good Scent, 


Heep [of heoan, Sax. to beware; bogden, Du, en 
G.) Warinefs, Carcfulnels. OM 
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Take good Heev, will furelp Cperd.  L. Mundantia 
Juris nox nocet, (Abundance ot Law, breaks no Law.) The 
more carefully we go about a Thing, the more Reafon we 
have at leait to hope Succefs 3 and though we may; with all 
our Care, fometimes miicarry, it is a Satisfaction to refleét, 
that it is not through any. Negligence of our own. 

To Heep [hevan, Sex. horden, Du.} co beware, to mind, 
to obferve. 

He‘eprut [heDgu'l, Sex.) careful, wary, &e. 

He'rpruuiy, carefully, warily. 

He‘gprucness, Warinefs, Watchfulnefs, &'c. 

Hz'epress [of hevleay, Sax.) careles, Ge. 

He rpvesty, carelefly, unwarily. 

He‘epiesness, Wane of Heed. 

A Heeu [hele, Sax, tele, Du. haal, Su.) the back Part 
of the Foot. 

QDne Paik. of Hecrs is wozth two jpair of Wands. 
That is, is beter to run for it, than be beaten, where a 
Man has not the Courage or Force to withitand his Enemy. 
The French fay, Qui n'a Caur, qu'il ait Famlbes ; We who has 
no Heart, let him have Legs. 

Heet of @ Mfe/?, that Part at the Foot of a Malt of a 
Ship that is pared away flanting, that it may be ftay'd aftward 
oO 


n. 
To Hert [Sea Langwage) a Ship is faid to heel, when fhe 
lies down on her Side. 


' ‘To Hee, or lay down a Ship on one Side, in order to 
calk, cleanfe, or double her. 


Hever [with Cod-fighters) a Cock who trikes much 
with his Spurs. 

Herr [he Fe, Sax.) the Weight or Heavinefs of any Thing. 

Hece Monica [with Poyisaes) a Term ufed for the prin- 
cipal Actions of a human Body, called Vital and Animal. 

Ha'ciea [with Chrowologers] the Epocha or Account of 
Time ufed by the Twks and drabians, who begin their Ae- 
counts from the Day that Mefomer was foreed to make his 
Efcape from the City of Mecca, which was on Friaap, J uly 
16, 4.C. 622. 

He'cien, a Forellaller, a Huckfter, one who buys up Pro- 
vifions in the Country to fell them again by retail, 

Heicetes 2 a Sect of Hereticks in the feventh Century, - 

Eicetes who made a Proiefiion of a monaitick Lite; 
but in Imitation of Méoés and the Prophets, Miriam and the 
diraclites, who praifed God with Singing and Inftruments of 
Mulick, after their Deliverance at the Red Sea, they pradtited 
the like, and endeavoured to draw Women to them to make 
a Profcilion of a monaftick Life, and aflit in their Mirth. 

He'irer [heakope, Sax.] a young Cow. 

Hetcur [of dat, F. hy be, hee, or heah, Sax. hich; 
hooglte, Du. hochte, O. and L.G. hoche, 4G. hoghet, 
Su.) Tainefs, ‘lhe Height of a well-proportion’d Man, is 
equal to the Diitance from one End of the Finger of one 
Hand to the other, when the Arms are extended as wide as 
may be. 

Heicur [in Réetorict] an Excellency in Speaking or 
Wriung. 

Hetcut [with Gromertricians] the third Dimenfion of a 
Body, coniidered with regard to its Elevation above the 
Ground. 

Hetcur of @ Figure [in Geometry] isa perpendicular Line 
drawn from the Top to the Bafe. 

To Hercuren, to increate in Height. 

Herourts [in Mifitary Art] the Eminences round a fortified 
Place, on which the Befiegers ufually polt theméelves. 

Hertamines fof diaaw, Gr. to turn) the Membranes 
which invelt the Brain, 

He'tsuse [Hunting Term) a Roebuck of the fourth Year. 

Heir [heres, L. beretior, F. evede, Ut. beredero, Sp, be- 
redeiro, Port. etf, Du. and L.G. erbe, H.G. Ef¥e, Sex. 
erebe, Tex.) one who fucceeds to an Inheritance, &c. 

Hair of Blood (Law Term] one that fucceeds by Right of 
Blood to any Man's Lands. . 

Heir of Jmberitance, an Heir that cannot be defeated of his 
Inheritance upon aay Difpleafure. 

Hautkr Loom (Law Term] Houfhold Goods, Furniture, fuch 
as having for feveral Defcents belong’d to a Houfe, are never 
inventoried, but neceffarily come to the Heir along with the 
Houte. 

Heir Apparent, is he on whom the Succedfion is fo fettled 
that it cannot be fet afide, without altering the Laws of Suc- 
ceffion. 

Hein Prejiemptive, the next Relation or Heir at Law toa 
Perion, who is to inherit from him ab ixtefate, and who, ‘tis 
prefum’d, will be Heir ; ‘nothing but a contrary Diffofition in 
the Teftator being able to prevent him. 

Heir [in Common Law] ene who fucceeds by Right of 
Blood to any Man's Lands or Tenements in Fee. 


He‘irrpom, Heirfhip, or the Right and Title of an Heir, 
or Heireis. Hein ess 
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Hi'rness [heretiere, FP. evede, It. beredera, Sp. beredéira, 
Port. Aeret, L.) a female Heit. 

He'ct, an Abbreviation of be awit. 

Hetce’sarres, a Seét in the fecond Century, who cor- 
demned Virginity, and held ita Duty of Religion to marry. 

He coma 2 [with Surgeon] an Ulceration; a turing td 

Hewcésis § an Ulecr. L: 

Heccr’pria [of au, Gr. to draw) certain fmall Ulcers 

the Skin of the Head, thick and red like the Nipples of 

reafts, and that run with Matter. 

Henny vide to old. 

Heveacsus (with Botani?s] the Herb Elecampane. L. 

Heveports, anancient military Machine, for the battering 
down the Walls of befieged Places. 

He'nraca fof Rast, Gr. the Sun) Sacrifices and other 
Solemaities performed in Honour of the Sun- 

Heviacat [aauaxds, Gr.} of or pertaining to the Sun, 

Hexiacat Rifing of a Star [with Affronomers] is its if- 
fuing or emerging out of the Ray's and Luflre of the Sun, 
wherein it was before hidden. 

Hettacar. Setting of a Star, &e. is its entering or im- 
mérging into the Ravs of the Sun, and {> becoming inconipi- 
cuous by the fuperior Light of that Luminary. 

HeEiia'stTHe ‘ 

advieuov, Gr.] the Herb Hedge- 
Lela i Giyion. or wild Ruh. LS 
TeLta’NTHON 

He'vice Majar and Minor (with APronamers) two Conttel- 
lations, the fame as Urjiz Major and Minar. 

Heticor'y Parables (with Mathematicians] is a patabolick 
Spiral, or a Curve, that arifes from the Suppofinon of the 
Axis of the common Afelfonian Pavabola, bemg bent round 
into the Periphery of a Circle; and isa Line then pafling 
through the Extremities of the Ordinates, which do now con- 
verge towards the Centre of the faid Circle. 

Henicomerny 2? (of fag and wirpv, Gr.) an Art which 

Hetico’soruy teaches how to draw or meafure Spiral 
Lines upon a Plain, and fhew their relpective Properties. 

Hetrco'metes [of fas, the Sun, and xsusrys, Gr. a 
Comet) a Phocnomenon fometimes feen at the ietting of the 


Sun. 
Hacico’xran, of or pertaining to Mount Helicon, a Hill 


of PAsers, facred to the Mules. 

Hevico’sopuy [of fang, the Sun, and eopiz, Wifdom, 
Gr.) is the Art of delineaung all forts of Spiral Lines in 
Plano. 

Hewioce’xrrick Place of a Planet (in Ajircnomy) is that 
Point of the Ecliptick to which the Planet, fuppos’d to be feen 
from the Sun, is referred, and is the fame as the Longitude of 
the Planet feen from the Sun. 

Hetrocnay’sus [grieygue@, Gr.) the Flower Golden- 
Locks or Golden-‘Tutis. 

Hariocera’piick fof qaG, the Sun, and ypaginés, Gr. 
deferiptive] belonging to the Defeription of the Sun. 

Hecio'srarny [naucypapia, of gang and y2abz, Gr. to de- 
fcribe} a Deicription of the Sun. 

Hexro'score [of #acexstiey, of Yas, the Sun, and exsrsie, 
to view, Gr.} is a fort of ‘Velefcope, fitted fo as to look on toe 
Kody of the Sun without offending the Eye; which is done by 
making the Objcét and Eye-Glattes of it of either red or green 
Glafs. 

Herio'srropuon [4ategpador, Gr.) the great Marygold, 
or Turnfole Flower. 

He'ciorrore [yanrpstiov, Of Sacos and zpitw, Gr. to turn] 
a Plant call'd Turniole, which is faid always to follow the 
Courfe of the Sun ; the Sun-F lower. 

Hecispue’aican Line (in Navigation) isthe Rhumb Line, 
fo called, becaufe on the Globe it winds round the Pole fpirally, 
and ttill comes nearer and nearer to it, 

He'tix (sad, Gr.) the outward Brim of the Ear, or the 
outward Circle of the Auricle. 

Heutx (with Geometricians) a Spiral Line, or Figure. 

Heutx [in drchitedure] the Collicoles or little Volures un- 
der the Capital of the Corinthian Order. 

Hex [helle, Sax. belle, Du. O. and L.G. bolle, H.C. 
hella, Jew. halge, Gorb. enfer, F. infermum, L. ding, Gr. 
Sin, Heb.) the Refidence of damned Spirits 5 the State of the 
Dead. 

Het, the Vacancy underneath a Taylor's Shop-Board. 
Heiiesora’staum [with Botanifis) the wild black Hel- 
lebore. LZ. 

Hetresora'srer [with Botani?s] the great Ox-heel. L. 

He Lrenone [gaasSopQ, Gr.) a Plant. 

Hetcenoni'xg, wild White Hellebore. 

Hettesono'se (helieborofus, L.J full of Hellebore. L, 

He'tiisn, of the Nature of Hell, egregioufly wicked. 

He LLisuty, egregiouily. 
aa alae Kessles [in the County of Durham) certain Pits full 
of Water, 
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Hix.-Hownd, a Fiend, or outrageous Devil; alfo a\ 
impious and flagitious Perfon. oe 
ELL-Becks [in Richmendfire] little Brooks, which are fo 
called from their Ghafilinefs and Depth. 
oe [sarensuds, Gr.] = Imitation of the Greek 
ongue, or any other Language; the proper Idiom or peculj 
Phraes in the Greek veneer a me 

HEteenrsticat [qarswquads, Gr.) pertaining o Greed 
or Hellenifts, 

He'.vanists [yaaweas, Gr] Grecians; alfo Grecifing 
Fews, who afed the Septuagint Tranflation of the Bible. 

He'.vespont [iaacexevrdg, Gr.] the narrow Sea or Streight 
of Confantinople, fo called of Helle, who was there. 

Hem [helm, Sax. helm, Du. and G. bielm, Sw.) the 
Handle of the Rudder of a Ship. 

Heusm of the State, the chief Place of Government in a 
Nation, &¢. _ 

Hewum [with Chymi?s} the Head of 2 Still or Alembi 
fo ont i sang oe une to an Helmet. sie 

@ a-lee the Heim [Sea Phraje] is to put the He 
Let Side of the Ship. ' . ee 

To bear up the Heim [Sea Phraje] is to let the Ship go 
more large before the Wind. 

Port the Hau (Sea Phrafe] put the Helm over to the left 
gr edo Side of the Ship. 

tarboard the Heim [Sea Phraje] i.e. put it to igh. 
Side of the Ship. ; i hing 

Right the Heim % [Sea Phraje) i.e. keep it even wi 

Heim a Muy’ fiddle of the Ship. . a 
_ To bring a Thing over the Heim [with Chymiftr] is to force 
it by Fire up to the Top of the Veliel, fo that it may diftil 
down by the Beak of the Head down into the Receiver, 
Petar a al age os beim, De. G. and Text. or 

me, F, elero, It. yelmo, Sp. Lelmus, Lat. barb.) Armour 
for the Head. : 2 

Hetmer [with Heralds) is accounted the noble% Part of a 
Coat-Armour, for which there were anciently eftablifhed Rales ; 
but, at prefent, many wear rather what they fancy, than what 
they have a Right to. 

‘The Helmet of a Knight, (fay fome) is to fiand right for- 
srs Sams the Beaver a Little open. 

‘The Helmets of E(quires aud Gentlemen, are to be 
file and clofe. ‘ —_ 

Noblemen, under the Degree of a Duke, have their Helmet 
in Profile, and open with Bars. 

Monarchs, Princes, and Dukes, have the He/met right for- 
ar and open, with many Bars. 

clmets turned right forward, are fuppofed to denote givin 
Orders with abfolute Aurhority. ski — 
_ Helmets turned fide-ways, are fappofed to intimate hearken- 
ing to the Commands of Superiors. 

Hetmintaaco'ctc [of taun's;, a Worm, and dywyds, of 
@ya, to draw or lead out) expelling Worms. 

: 5 uMinTHAGOGUES, Medicines which expel Worms by 
tool. 

Hivo’ves [iastec, Gr.) a particular kind of Fever, accom- 
panied with colliquative Sweats, the Tongue being dry and hard, 

Hexos [7.&, Gr] a round, white, callous Swelling of the 
Foot, like the Head 6f a Nail, and fixed in the Roots of the 
hard Skin of the Foot. / 

2 acess [with Surgeons] a turning back of the Eyelid. 
. of Gr, 

To Hewp (Jrr. Verb) [helpan, Sex. helpen, De. O. and 
L.G. helffen, H.C. hielpe, Dax. bielpa, ox. belfan, Teur. 
bilpan, Gort.) to aid, to aflitt, Se 

Hoe (drr. Imp.) [holp or hialp, Dan.) did help. 

Hotres (Jrr. Part. P.) (hiulpen, Dar. holpen, De. 
and ZL. G.] have or am holpén. ' 

This Verb may always, and is now molly ued as a re- 
gular one. 

To Hetp (or ferve) one at Table. 

Hewp [help, Sex. hielp, Sx. bilp or hulp, Du. O. and 
LG. huff, #.C. belf, vee. bilp, Gorb.j Aid, Aflifiance, 
Remedy. 

He crrut [of helpyul, Sax.) affitting. 

He'cprucwess, aiding or ailitting Quality. 

Hi'uevess [of helpleay, Sax.) deititute of Help. 

Herveswess, Deititutenels of Help. 

Hevps (in the Manage] are ieven, the Feice, Rod, Bit, or 
Sxafie, the Calves of the Legs, the Stirrups, the Spur, and the 
Ground. 

Hertrer-Stelter [probably of heolocep yeeavo, Sax, i. c. 
Chaos of Darkne(s] confufedly, diorueriy. 

Hetvs [helf2, Sax.) the Handle of an Ax, &e. 

Hecxine [iaiive, Gr.) Pellitory of the Wall. 

Hetve'rick, of or pertaining to the Hefvetii, i.e. the 
Stwitzers or Savifi Cantons 


Hem, an Interjediion of Calling. H 
aM 
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He: (hem, Saw.} the Edge Part of Cloth; alfo the Edge 
turned down and fewed. 

Hew, an Oven, in which Lapis Caliaminaris is baked. 

Jo Hem in [hemmen G.] to inclofe, to encompafs, to fur- 
round, 

To Hem a@ Peron [hummen, Du.) to calla Perfon at a 
Diftance, by crying sem. 

Hemeroga’rtiots (of sera, a Day, and Caenen:, Gr.) 
Daily Baptifts, a Sect who baptiz'd themfelves every Day. 

HEMERALOPIA (Hucpararie, Of fuse, and wy, Gr. an Eye] 
a Dittemper when a Perion can only fee by ry ag 

Hemerosrous [of judpa, a Day, and 6.@, Life, Gr] 
that lives but one Day. ; 

Hemenoca’Lurs [spepewaaal;, Gr.) a fore of Lilly that 
oa itfelf in a very clear Day, and thuts itfelf up at 

ight. 

Peikaonasi Of sysop, Of Auer, 2 Day, and 
3suG-, Gr. a Courfe] Centinels or Guards among the An- 
tients, appointed fer the Security and Prefervation of Cities 
and other Places, by walking round the City every Morning, 
and patrolling all Day round co fee that no Enemy was nigh 
the Place, ; ‘ 

Hesmeroro’crust [sueperoyidy, Gr.Ja Diary; a Bock in 
which the Adiions of every Day are’ entred down, 

Hemicerau’nius [of mucand wepavviac, OF muinéparevy, Gr.) 
a Surgeon's Bandage for Back and Breait. 

Hesicra’nton [dpimparor, Gr] a Pain in either half 
Part of the Head. ; 

He‘mi [ausev Gr.) half, a Word ufed only in Compofition. 

He‘micycus [F. Hemieyeles, L. juinr'xav, Gr.j an half 

rele. 
ge [of fur, and dpaxu%, Gr.) half a Dram, 

Hesiouus [of 4a. Halt, and ¢a@, Gr. the Whole) an 
ancient Mathematical Term, occurring chiefly in Mutcal 
Writers, fignifying the Ratio of a Thing, whereof one con- 
tains the other o:.ce and a half. 

Hemro'srtis (3psviis, Gr.] the Herb Moon-Fern or 
Mule’s-Fern, L. 

Hemronium, [apendv, Gr.) the Herb Hart’s-Tongue. 

Hewiprecr’a [sprractia, Gr.) 2 Palfy on one Side of the 
Head only. 

Hemi'sruene [F. Emisfero, Ie. Emisferis, Sp. Hemilpe- 
rium, L. jusSaiza, Of Jus, and eQupa, a Sphere, Gr.) is 
the Half of the Globe or Sphere, fuppofed to be cut through 
the Centre, in the Plane of one of its greateft Circles. ‘T'hus 
the Equator divides the terreffrial Globes into Northern and 
Southern Hemifpheres ; and the Equinsdtial of the Heavens af- 
ter the fame Manner. The Horizon alfo divides the Earth 
into two Hemijpheres ; the one light, and the other dark, ac- 
cording as the Sun is above or below that Circle. 

N. B. Maps or Prints of the Heavens, Conftellations, &e, 

on Boards, are fometimes called Hemitpheres, 
more commonly Planiipheres. 

Hemisrne’nomar [Geometry] fomething approaching the 
Figure of an Hemifphere ; but is not juttly fo. 

sissies hyeisigtor, Gr.) half a Verfe. 

Hemirone [in Mujick) half a Tone. 

Hemiteaira’us [Susplar@, Gr] an irregular inter- 
mitting Fever, which returns twice every Day. 

Hemitaitavs [with Pérficians] a femitertian Fever or 
Ague, that returns every Day and in which the Patient 
has two Fits every fecond Day, one of the Quotidian, and 
the other of the Tertian. 

Hemuock [heamleac, Sax.] a narcotick Plant uled in 
Phyfick. : 

emmen in fof hemmen, G-.)  inclofed, furrounded, 

He‘’monenotps [Hemorrboder, F. Emorroide, Ital. tuofds,- 
des, Of afua, Blood, and pix, Gr. to fow] a Difeafe in the 
Fundament, commonly called the Piles. 

Hemr [Damp, or [(Wennep, Dw. Manp or #annep, O. 
and L.G. Wantl, H. G. Chanvre, F. Canapa, Ital. Cana- 
mo, Sp. Canhams, Port. Cannabir, L.] a fort of ccarfe 
Flax, 

He'muse (Hunt. Term] a Roe in the third Year, 

Hew [ henne or hen-¥ugel, Sax. Hoen, Dx.O. anil. G. 
Fennee, H. G. Dene, Ver. Dona, Su] a Fowl of any 
Species of the Female Sex. 

Hew is fometimes made ufe of to ciftinguifh the Female 
from the Male Hen-Sparrow. 

Hexce [hinden, Goth. heonon, Sex.) from this, or this 
Place or Time. 

Henceroartn, [ heononKon'S, Sax.} from this Time. 

HeEn-HEaRrTED, timorots, cowardly. 

Hen-Pecxen, cowed, kept under bya Woman. 

Hex-pa'ne (hen-bana, Sax.Jan Herb, 

Henxcerorwakp [heononkom¢, Sex.) after this Time, 
for Time to come. 

Hexcuman, a Groom. 
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‘Hewpe'cacon [ietivayewa, of Trtere, Eleven, and yowa, 
Gr, a Corner] a geometrical Figure, having cleven Sides, and 
as many Angles. 

Hespecasyitranum Carmen, a Greek or Latin Verfe, 
confitting of eleven Syllybles, and comprehendiag a Dattyle, 
a Spondee, and three ‘Trochees.- 

Henpiaprs [2etadiz, Gr. ] a Rhetorical Figure, when 
two Noun Sabftantives are ulcd inftead of a Substantive and 
Adjective. P 

He’neare [Deomfiay-Bock] a Fine for Flight uzon the 
Account of Murther. 

He‘wonen (Old Law) a Prifon or Houfe of Correftion. 

Hewiocuus [in ircnem] one of the Northern Conitella- 
ticns of fixed Stars. See uriza. ; 

Hesoruyitums [of ty; of sis, ene, and Qdaaw a Leaf] 
the Herb One-Blade. 

Hesoticum (ivsindv, Gr. unitive, reconciliative] an E- 
dig of the Emperor Zens, intended to reconcile and unite the 
Eutychians and the Catholicks. 

Hex-reck'p an Epithet applied to fach Husbands as are 
under too much Subjection to their Wives. 

Hex-nuswire,an Epithet applied to a Man who concerns 
himflf in the Management of Ketchen Affairs, or others, that 
are properly the Bulinels of his Wife. 

Hewosiry [ ivi's;, Gr.) Unity, Onenefs, Wentity. 

Herar (Era; Gr.) the Liver. 

Hera‘rica ('Exzrmg Gr.) the Herb Liver-Wort, 

Heratica ena (anatomy) the Liver-Vcin, che innet 
Vein of the Arm, 

Hera’ricar Qfhepatigue, FP. epatica, Ital. Acparicus, L. 

Hura’rice Siraid;, Gr.) of or pertaining to the 
Liver. 

Herattcx Ales, the finelt Sort of Aloes, fo called, of iu 
being in Colour fomething like that of the Liver. 

Hera’ricus Dudtus [with Anatomifir) a Paffage in the Li- 
ver, otherwife called Porns Diviarius, L, 

Hera‘ricus Morbws [with Phyficiars) the Hepatic Flux ; 
a Difeafe, when a thin fh: rp Blood like Water, in which raw 
Flefh has been wafh'd, is voided wy Stacl. L, 

Herato’rius: [with Rotarif-] the Herb Liverwort, L. 

Hepati‘sss [io Pésjfit] an inflammation ot the Liver 
with an Abfcels or Impotthume. 

Heratoscorta [ot éra°G@, and curtis, Gr. to view] a 
fort of Divination by in{pecting the Entrails of Beatts. 

a the Fruit of tie black Thorn Shrub. 

Herraca’psutar [of txrk, feven, and Capfrla, Lia 
Seed-Vefle:} having feven Seed Veffels. 

He'eracnornserfes[of tera, feren,and yopety,Gr. String] 
Veries fung or piay’d on ieven Chorus, i. ¢. an ieven aiflee 
rent Tones or Notes, aad probably on an Inttrument of deven 
Strings. 

Herrasr’pron ([izraé3;-r, Gr.) a geometrical Figure hap 
ving feven Sides. 

He'rtacon [of Eptagone, F, Evtazons, Ital. ixlayzva, of 
vn = yevia, Gr. an Angle) a Figure of feven Sides and 

ngles. 

He’pracoy [in Fortification] a Place that has feven Baftions 
for its Defence. 

Herra‘coxat, of or pertaining to an Heptagon. 

Herraconat Numbers, a fort of Polygonal Numbers, 
whereim the Ditierence of the ‘Terms of the correfponding 
Arithmetical Progretlion is five. 

Herra‘ments of txra and [jaen:, Gr. Part] a feventh 
Part. 

Hertameron [ofiera and gure, Gr. a Day) a Book 
or Treatife of the Traniattions of feven Days. 

Hertarcuy [‘Eviapyia, Gr.] the Goverment of a 
Kingdom by feven Kings or Governors, as the Saxon Hafw 
tarchy. 

Hy 'rta‘teucn [izlariyG, of izrk and revy@, a Work 
or Book} a Volume contitting of feven Par.s, 

Herra‘’xcutar [of fxia, feven, and angularis, L. ha- 
ving Angles) confiting of feven Parts. 

Hurva'euy Lum [ix eduaaw, Gr.] the Herb Setfoil, /. «. 
feven Leaves, or Tormentil, L. 

Herva’ruony [itiepovla, Gr.] the having feven Sounds. 

Herta‘ tLeurkow (ixiararvjw, Gr. the greateit fort of 
Plantain. r 

He‘prarcuy [‘Helapyia, of ‘Ex a, even, and dyy¢, Gr. 
Dominion} a Government of feven Kings or Sovereigns, as 
that of the Saxon Kings here in Kaglamd. 

He'pTu kM im Bats (éDSeusuesns, OF $78 feven, and jusss:, 
a Half, and uepG@, Gr, a Parc) a Verle in Greek and Latia 
Poetry, confiiting of three Fect and a Syllable, é. e. of feven 
half Feet. 

Her [hen, Sax. haer, Du. eyr, L.G. ir, H.G.] 
She, in tte Oblique Cates. 

40 Her 
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Hen [the Feminine of the Proxoun Poff five Conjunive] 
belonging to her. ans 

Hi k Acee’on ["Hpauastav, Gr.) the Herb Milfoil or Yarrow. 
* Heracceoticum [of Hyaxacv, Gr.) Wild Marioram., 
'Heeactronrtes [fo called of Heracleon their Leader) 
Hereticks of the Sects of the Gao/licks, 

_Heracuines, the Defcendants from Hercules. 

Hernan [of Jee, an Army, and heal, a Champion. 
Herawt, F. Aralds, Ital.) becaufe it was his Office to charge 
cr challenge unto Battle or Combat. 

He'ratpry [fart heraldigue, F. ars beraldica, L.Ja 
Science which confifts in the Knowledge of what relates to 
Royal Solemnitics, Cavalcades, and Ceremonies, at Corona- 
tions, Infalments, Creation of Peers, Funerals, Marriages, 
and all other publick Solemnities 5 and alfo all that apper- 
tains to the hearing of Coat-Armour, affigning thofe that be- 
long to all Perfons, regulating their Right and Precedency in 
Point of Honour, retraining thofe from bearing Coat-Armour, 
that have not a juft Claim to them, We. 

Hexatos College, a Corporation eftablifted by King 
Richard U1. confiiting of Kings at Arms, Heralds, and Pur- 
fuivants + Who are employ’d to be Meflengers of War and 
Peace ; to martial and order Coronations ; Funerals, Inter- 
views, €'c. of Kings, &e. Cavaleades ; alfo to take care of 
the Coats of Arms, and Genealogies of the Nobiliy and 

sentry. 

sae (Herbs, F. Erba, It. Yerva, Sp. Erva, Port. of 

Herba, L. with Botanijis] is defined to be a Plant that is not 

weody, and fofes that Part which appears above Ground, eve- 

ry Year, as Parfley, Ge- 

“Hers Chrifiopher, Paris, Robert, Tavo-pence, feveral Sorts 

cf Herbs. 

He aoa Bencdita [Botany] Avens. L, 

Heapa Sacra [Botany] Vervain, L. 

Henna Stelle (Botany) Buck’s-hom or Dog's-tooth, L. 

Lizaga Turea [Botany Rupture-wort, or Knot-grafs. L. 

Herea, an Herb, a Plant lefs than a Shrub, that has 
Leaves from the Root. ; 

Heasa‘oeous [ferbacens, LJ belonging to Herbs or 
Grats. ; : 
~ Hernace,[F. Erbaggio, It] the Fruit of the Earth provi- 

ed by Nature for Cattle; alfo the grazing or feeding upon 

Lind; alfo the mowing of it. 

Hexeace [in Lew) the Liberty that one has to fecd his 
Cattle in another Man's Ground, or in the Foreit. 

Herna cium Anterins [in auctent Writers] the fir Crop 
‘of Grafs or Hay, in Oppolition to the fecond Cutting or 
Aftermath, L. 

Heap Capitate [in Botan;) fuch Herbs as have their 
Flowers made up of many fmall, long, fiftulous, or hollow 
Flowers gathered together ina round Button, Knob, or Head, 
as the Thultle. ae 

Henna Selutaris (in Botan’) the White Thorn fo called 
upon Suppolition that our Saviour Chrg# was crown'd with it 
iu Derition, when he futfered on the Crofs. 

" He'asan fof berba, L.] a Book which gives an Account 

of the Name, Genus, Species, Nature, and Uie of Herbs or 

Plants; alfo a Set or Collection of Specimens of the feveral 

kinds of Plants, dried and preferved in the Leaves of a Book. 

He'reacist 2 [derbarins, L. berborifte, F.] a Petion 
He xvorist § skilled in ditinguifhing the Forms, Vir- 

tues, and Nature of all forts of Herbs. 

He'reatism, Skill in Herbs. 

Heraanious [/erbarixs, L.] pertaining to Herbs or 
Grafs. 
~ Herna'rice [berbaticus, L.] belonging to Herbs. 

He'roe [in French Academies) a Reward, or fome good 
‘Stull given toa Horfe that has work’d wellin the Manage. 

Hex an'scent [Aerbefens, L.) growing to be Herbs. 

H.’rserow, an Harbour. 

* Herst'rerous [Serdifer, L.) bearing or producing Herbs. 
_ Heestrvorous [herbivoras, L.) cating or devourmg 

Herbs or Grafs. 

Heneip (berbidv:, L.) full of Grafs or Herbs. 

’ He'apice [perbilts, L.] of Herbs, or fed with Herbs. 
Heesose (lerbofu, LJ grail, tull of Grafs or Herbs. 
Hexuucency {ot derbulentus, L.) Fulneis of Grals or 

Herbs. . 

He aeurent (Aerdulentus, L.) plentiful in Grafs. 

Hiacu’nean, of oF pertaining wo Hercules, an antient fa- 
mous bleyoe, 

Heacurean Lafowrt, great and dangerous Exploits, fuch 
as shot that were performed by Hercules. 

_ Heeures, according tothe Poets, was the Son of Fa- 

piter and Alcmena, the molt illuftrious and glorious of all the 

Iferoes of Anuquity. Dron Halicar, fays he was a Prince 

ot Greece, that travelled with his Army as far as the Straights 
of Gibraltar, and defiroyed all the ‘Tyrants of his Time. 
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They afcribe to him twelve notable Labours or Atchieve- 


ments: 4. .The killing a Lion in the Nemaan Wood. 
2. ‘The Serpent Hydra in the Fens of Lerna. 3. ‘The wild 
Roar of drimanthus, that walled Arcadia. 4. He flew the 


Centaurs 5. He took a Stag running on fcor. 
flew the Birds Stymphaldes, 7. He cleanfed whe Auzean 
Stables. 8. He drew a Bull along the Sea, from Crete into 
Greece. 9. He took the ‘Tyrant Diomedes, and gave him 
to his Man-cating Horfes, 10, He took the Giant Geryon. 
ri. He went down to Hell, and brought thence Thefeus, Pi- 
rithous, and the Dog Cerberus. 12. He flew the Dragon 
that guarded the Hejferian Gardens, and took the golden 
Apples. 

feel by Hercules, underRand the Sun, and by his twelve 
Labours, the twelve Signs of the Zodiack. By his beloved 
Hebe, the Goddefs of Youth, the Spring-Time, wherein the 
Youth of Earth is renewed. By his overcoming Geryon, and 
refcuing his Cattle, that the Sun by deftroying Winter, pre- 
ferves Beatts. 

Suidas interprets the Club of Hercules to be Philofophy, by 
which he flew the Dragon, #. ¢. natural Concupifcence, and 
her three Evils, or Furies, wiz. ager, Covetoujnefi, and 
Phafure. 

He'xcuces’s Pillars, two Pillars which Hercules is faid to 
have ereéted ; the one at Cadiz in Spain, and the other at 
Ceatain Africa. 

Hercuceus Morbus [with Physicians] the Epilepfy or 
Falling-Sicknefs ; fo termed from the Terror of its Attacks, 
and the Difficulry of Cure. 

Herp [heop, Sax. herde, Du. and G. biatd, Dan. 
jairda, Goth.| a Company of Cattle, or of wiic Beaits. 

He‘xosman, a Keeper of Cattle. 

To Herp together [of heone, Sax. an Herd] to live or 
keep together in Herds. 

He’ RDELENGE ime Term) che drefling of a Roe, 
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He'rnoweacnh ?\ReoPepefic, Sax.) Labours or Services 

Heo’nowearcn § ot Herdiinen, formerly done at the Will 
of their Lord. 

Here [hepe, Sax. bier, Du. and G. ber, Dan. baer, 
Su. hiera, ‘Teut. her, Goth.) in this Place, &'c. 

Hereasour [of Dene and butan, Sax] about or near 
this Place. 

Henearter, [hyPe-epecp, Sax. after, Dan. te 
affter, Su.] after he Tm. al ™ 
Heeeee Ue hepe and z¢, Sax.J at this, upon this. 

Heresy [of hene and bi, Sax.) by this. 

And fo bereix, bresf, hereon, hereto, heretofore, hereunto, 
berewith, &c. 

Here de Cafar, an Account of Time, or Epocha, from 
which the Saracens and Arabians reckoned their Number of 
Years : Ir took Date thirty-cight Years before Chri. 

Herepi'taments [in LawJare fuch Things unmoveable 
as a Man may have to himfelf and his Heirs by way of Inhe- 
ritance ; or fuch Things as defcend to a Man his Heirs 
by Way of Inheritance, and fall not within the Compafs of 
an Executor or Admirfitrator, as Chattels do. 

Herepirary [4ereditarins, L. bérédetaire, F. ereditaria, 
It. hereditario, Sp} pertaining to Inheritance, or Succeflion ; 
that which paffes from Family to Family, or fom Perfon to 
Perfon, by Right of nacural Succeffion. 

Herepitary Dijfeajis, fuch as Children derive from their 
Parents in the frit Rudiments of the Fartus. 

He’nerare [hepe, an Army, and yapan, to go, Sax.) a 
going on a military Expedition. 

Herevitary Right, is a Right or Privilege, by Virtue 
whereof, a Perion fucceeds to the Kttate or Effects of his An- 
celtors. 

He’nxecate [of hene, War, and ‘face, Sax. a Beaft) 
a Tribute paid in ancient Times towards carrying on a 
War. 

He necern [of hens and geld, Sex. a Payment] a Tax 
raifed for maintaining an Army, 

Here'siancu [Herifiargue, F. Erefiarce, It. arpecukpyae of 
dpaey, an Herely, and 4% Gr. a Chief] an Arch or Chief 
of Hereticks, or the Author. an Herefy, 

Heres:o'GRaPner (of apscss and ypatu, Gr. to write] a 
Writer of Herefies. 

Heresiocrarny, the writing or treating of Herefies. 

Heresio'rooy [of disse and ade, Gr.j a Dilcourie of 
Herelies. ; 

re Sat ga Soldier who deferts from the Army. 

Heresy [Herefie, F. Eresia, It, Heregia, Sp. herefia, L- 
digexeg, Gr.) an Error in fome fundamental Point of Chrifian 
Faith ; and an Obitinacy in defending it. 

Herefy has been reprefented in Painting and Sculpture by 
an ancient Woman, out of whole Mouth proceeded Flames, 
naked, and h.r Hair difhevelled, holding in one — Ry 
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Book, ont of which proceeded Serpents; and in tle other, 
Serpents before proceeded thence, which the feem'd to featter 
abroad. 

He'xetec 2 {of hepe and gogen, Sax. to lead] a Leader 

Heretoc Sof an sarmy,a Duke. 

Here’ticat (berérigue. F. eritico, It. herético, Sp, bereti- 
ous, L. dyerinig, Gr.) of or pertaining to Hereticks, er He- 
rely. 

ii ERETICK [Aeretious, L. dsperveds, Gr.) one who holds 
Heretical Opinions. 

He’netices [Hierag/yphically) were reprefented by Ser- 

nts. 

Heee’tum [4nt. Writ.) a Court to draw up the Guard 
or military Retinuc in, which ufually attended our Nobility 
and Bifhops. ; 

Hearty [berilitas, L.) Matterhhip. 

He'n1ot Cuffom, was when the Tenant for Life was by 
Cuftom obliged to the Payment of the beit Horfe, Ge. at his 
Death ; which Payment is to be made, not only by the next 
Heir in Blood, bet by any the next Succeflor. 

Herisse Se Heraldry) of beriffn, an Hedgehog, fignifies 
fet with long tharp Points. 

He‘aison, is a Barriere made of one ftrong Beam or 
Plank of Wood, ftuck full 
of Iron Spikes: It is fup- 
ported in the Middle, and 
turns upon a Pivot, or axis. 
Ir is ufed in flopping a 
Paffige, in Nature of a 
Turnitile ; for it is equally 
balanced upon the Pivot 
which ftands upright in the 
Middle of the Paflage, upon which it turns round, as there is 
Occafion to open or shut che Paflage. F. 

Heritace, Inheritance by Lot or Succeflion, F. 

Heamarunope ity [of “Epuadpodirn, or Epps, Mercury, 
and A@sctirr, F’exus] the State or Condition of an Hermaphre- 
dite; the Being of both Sexes, Male and Female. 

Hermarnropite [ermafrodite, It. bermapbrodita, Sp. 
hermaphroditus, L. Epuagpstirn, of “Hpasig, Mercury, and 
"Adpodern, Venus} one that hath the genital Parts of both 
Sexes. 

Hermara‘cies, a Figure compounded of Mercury and 
Hercules. a5 

He'eMatuemna, a Figure or Statue reprefenting Hermes 
or Mercury, and Athena or Minerva, both in one. 

HERMENEUTICAL bermeneuticus L.]} interpret- 

Heamuneumatica § bermeneumaticus § ing. 

Hi'aners [‘Hpmas, Gr. Mercury] the God of Eloquence. 

He'ames (with Antiguaries) a Mind of Figure or Statue of 
the God Mercury, ufually made of Marble, but fometimes of 
Brafs, without Arms and Legs, and ufually placed by the 
Greeks and Romans in their Crofs-Ways. pie 

St. Hermes Fire, a fort of Meteor that app-ars in ¢ 
Night on the Shrouds, &'c. of Ships. 

exmevicn. Art [bermatique, F. ermetics, It.) Chy~ 
mifiry. 

Heestetick 4rt, a Name given to Chymiffry, upon 2 
Suppofition, that Hermes Trijmegifius was the Inventor there- 
of, or excelled therein, We know but little of this Jfermes, 
but that he was an ancient King of Egypt a thouland Years 
before Hjcwlapins. "There are feveral Pieces dill extant under’ 
his Name ; bur all pS Seger ; 

Hermericat Q of or pertaining to Hermes or Mercury, or 

HeRMETICK ec Hermes Trifmegijius, the famous Exgys- 
tian Philofopher, ' 

Hermetican Philsopby, is that which pretends to folve 
and explain all the Phenomena of Nature, from three Chy- 
mical Principles, Sa/t, Sudphur, and Mercury. . 
" Hermevican Péijfict, is that Syitem or Hypothefis in the 
Art of Healing which explains the Caufes of Difeaies, and 
the Operation of Medicines, on the Principles of Hermetical 
Philotophy. ‘ 

Heamartican Seal, See Hermetically. 

Herme'ricarty [with Chymifls) as a Glals fealed her- 
metically, is one, that having its Neck heated, till it is jut 
ready to melt, is clofed together with a Pair of red-hot Pin- 
cers. +s ; 

‘Heamericn Science [fo called of Hermes, i.e. Mereury, 
whom the Chymiits affert to have been ‘the firit Inventer of 
it} the Art of Chymittry. . 

Hermarocararas, a Figure or Statue of a Deity, com- 
poled of Merexry and Harpocrates. 3 

He'nmians, a Sett of Hereticks in the fecond Century, 
who held that God was corporal. ‘ 

Hanmit [bermite, F. ermitanns, Sp. eremita, It. and L. 
E;nuiens of feneGe, Gr. a Wilderncis] a devout Perfon re- 
tired into Solitude, to be more at Leifure for Contem- 
plation. . 
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He‘aaitace (F. ermitaggis, It. ermita, Sp.j the Plate of 
Retirement or Dwelling of an Hermit 

He aera, a dry North and North-Fajte-t Wind, that 
blows on the Coalts of Gaiuea ; a Hurricane. : 

He'xmitess,a female Heriait. 

Herwr'ricar [épquerinis 
Hermit. 

He'emirony [hermiterivm, Old Ree.) a Chapel, Oratory, 
or Place of Prayers belongmg tw an Hermitage. $ 

Heamopa’ctyn [ésusdaxteacs, Gr. te. Mercury's Tin- 
ger] a round-headed Root brought fiom Syria, that genily 
purges Phlegm. , 

Hermocenrans [fo called of Herneogenes their Leader} 
a Sett of Hereticks in the fecoud Centuy, who held tha 
Matter was the firtt Principle, and dea the Mother of all 
the Elements. 

Hern [herew, F. airouc, Ie. Aivix, Sp.) a kind of large 
Fowl. 

Hears at Siege, a Hern flanding at the Waterfide, and 
watching for Prey. 

lala a Place to which Herns refort. 


Herwesium [OM Writ.) any fort of howlicld Furniwure, 
Implements of ‘l'rade, &e. 

He'anta [with Phifieians) a Rupture ; alfo a Swelling a- 
bout the Navel, L. 

He RN ta Aque/a, a watery Rupture, L. 

Heesta Carnojz, a tiethy Rupture, L. 

Hersia Humoraiis, is when the Tetticles ar filled with un- 
natural Humours, L. 

Hernwta Serotalis 2a Diftemper, when the Tefticles grow 

Hernia Meneris Stoo big by reafon of immederate 
Venery. 

Heawra Ventcfa, a Windy Rupture, L. 

7 er ania Uteri, the fame as Procedentia Utert; which 

re, L. 

Hernia‘ria, 
Grafs, L. 

He'asxtous [of hernia, L.} barfcn-belly'd. 

Hero [Sp. evse, It. beroe, Port. beror, F. amd L. of “pes, 
prob. of rif fads rm: dgerng, Gr. i. ¢. fiom the Love of Vir- 
tue} antiently fignitied a great and illuftrious Perfon, who, 
though he was of mortal Race, yet was eiteemed by the Peo- 
ple a Participant of Immortality ; and atter his Death, was 
numbered among the Gods; now it is ufed for a Perfon of 
Magnanimity and Virtue. 

Herro'ptans, Jew Hevetichs, Who took Herod for the 
Mefiiah. ' 

HerorcomicatL, 4. ¢. both heroick, and comical. 

Heno'icn [beroicus, L. bersigue, F. eroica, It. berdico, Sp. 
ypuiis, Gr} becoming an Hero, brave, noble, ttately, excellent. 
© Hero'icauwess ¢ heroical Nature, Quality, Difpofition, 

Hero'ickness § We. yo 

» Heroicanny, nobly, bravely, 

Heaoick Age, that Age or Period of the World wherein 
the Heroes lived. 

dn Herotcx Poem may be divided into thefe fix Parts: 
r The Fable, 2, The Action. 3. ‘The Narration. 4. The 
Characters. 5. The Machines. ©. The Thoaghts and Ex- 
preilions. , , 

. Benercn Mer, is the fame with Hexameter, and confifle 
of fix Feet of Da.tp/s, or Spondse:, without any certain Or- 
der, fave that a Duc? is commonly in the fifth Place ; though 
it is not always fo; for fometimes a Spondee is found in the 
fifth Place, R 

Hi'roin [beroime, F.. eroina, It. Aeroina, L. qpony Gr.J a 
female Hero.y 

Herotsm, the Aétions or Principles of Hero's. 

He aon, a large kind of Water-Fowl, F. 

Heron's-Bill, an Herb. 

He'rres [dens of rgetew, Gr. d. €. creeping) a kind of 
St, Anthony's Fire, which fome call the Shingles, fome the 
Running-Worm, others Wild Fire, L. 

Herpes Pujledleris? [with Péyicians} a fort of yellow 

Hereres Miharis g ladders or Wheals like Millet-Seed, 
that feize the Skin, caufe much Itching, and turn to eating 
Uleers. 2 one 

Huxpes Execens, a cotaneous Inflammation, mote coro- 
five and penetrating as to form, L. ; 

. Heanine [heping, Sax. haering, Du. baring, G. £2. 
rang, F. aringa, It. arengue, Sp. and Port.) a Pith well 
known. 

Heaning Fu, a Veflel or Ship ufed in t ¢ Hering- 
Fithery.: . . 

. Eisneine Cof, a young Herring. 

lizrrinc Hoy, a large kind of Fith that follows th: 
Sheals of Herrings to prey upon them. 

Herero Sifeer, Money antiently paid in licu of a cer- 
tain Quantity of Herrings ior the Provition of a religious 
Livute. 


Gr. of or pertaining to’ an 


Rupture-Wort, Burlt-Wort, or Kno:- 


Crus 
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Crux Hennines, fich as are caught afier the Fourteenth 


of September. 

Coreed Heerines, fuch 
Yarmouth Seas, from the F | of Aug 
OAsber, and ferve to make Red Herrings. 
Hers. Vide Her. 

Hexse, 2 Carringe for dead re 


are caught in the Middle of 
h to the Middle of 


Vide Hearfe. 
crs, is likewife an 
Engine like a Harrow, 
ftuck full of Iron Spikes : 
It is ufed in place of the 
Chevanx de Frife, to 
throw in the Ways where 
Horfe or Foot are to pals, 
to hinder their March, 
and upon Breaches to ftop 
Common Hearrowes are fometimes made ule of, and 
Sce the Figure. 
HexsrLton, is for the fame 
ule as the Herfe, and is made 
of one trong Plank of Wood 
about ten or twelve Foot long, 
(tuck full of Points or Spikes 
Aon both Sides, as the Figure 

fhews. 

Herst [hyp ye, Sax.} in the 
the Names of Places, intimates, 
that the Places took their Name 







the Foor. 
are turned with their Points upwards. 





trom 2a Wood or foreil. 

He's, Abbreviation for Ae is. 

He'sitaxcy [Sjitanria, L.] Hefitation; a being in doubt 
or Uncertainty. 

Jo He sitate [lefter, F. and Sp. efitare, 
L.] todoubt, to be uncertain what to do or fay $ 
mer or fauhter in the Speech. 

He'sttatton [F.] a Doubting, 
Faultering in the Speech. 

Hests [he¥e, Sex] Commands or Decrees. 

Hoe’sprrian Garden, the Gardens of the He perides. 

Hesprrines, the Daughters of Hefperss, gle, Arethu- 
fa, and SE jperethujaa 5 who, according, to the Povts, had 
Gardens and Orchards that bore golden F ruit, which were 
guarded by a vigilant Dragon, Farro is of Opinion, thofe 
golten Apples were Sheep ‘which might be fo called, becaufe 
their Flecees were of the Colour of Gold; or that the 
Word pamr, in Greet, fignifes both a Sheep and an Apple} 
and that the Dragon was the Shepherd. 

Hesre’rtum Malu, an Orange or Lemon, L. 

He'srerrs ['Ecrei;,Gr.] a kind of Wall-Flower, Dame- 
Violet or Rocker, L. 

He'srervus ("Fexp&, Gr.] the Evening Star, or Evening 
Tide, L. 

He‘spurus, is faid to bz the Son of Atlas, who lived in 
halr, from whom it was called Hoperias he was efteemed 
for his Piety towards the Gods and Juftice, and Kindnefs co 
his Subjects. He obferving the Motion of the Stars on the 
‘Top of Mount Atlas, is faid to have wanifhed fuddenly away 
in a Tempelt, and had the Morning Star, the brightelt in 
the Heavens, called after his Name. ’ 

Hesyeua’stes [of ge-xatw, Gr, to be quict] a Perfon 
who keeps himfelf at Leisure to attend on the Contemplation 
of divine Things. 

Hetarrancna [ trarpdtexns, Of trate, a Friend or 
Ally, and ajay, Gr. Dominion] an Abbot, or Prior; the 
Head of a College or Hall; the Warden of a Corporation 
or Company ; alloan Officer of the Greet Empire ; oF which, 
there were two: ‘I'he Chief of which had the Command of 
the Troops of the Allies, L. 

Lirtreocny’ Tes [Aetcracliter, F. eterocliti, It. heterocliti, 
L.. with Grammarians} Nouns which vary in their Gender, or 
Decienfion, being either defective or redundant, &e. 

HeTexocrany [Aeterocranta, L. sérsponparion, Gr] a 
Difeafe, a Pain or Swelling on one Side of the Head. 

He'rernovox [hetersxe, F. eteradaffo, It. heterodoxus, L. 
teastkr, Gr.) Contrary to the Faith or Doétrine eftablithed 
in the true Church. 

He rE Rovoxy Sd irapodstia, Gr.) the being diffe- 

He’reropoxness §rent in Opinion from the Generality 
or the’eftablifhed Principles. 

Herero'prouus Mesis [in Mechanicks] isa Leaver, or 
that where the Hypomoclion is placed, between the Power 
and the Weight ; and where the Weight is elevated by the 
Defcent of the Power, and ¢ contra. 

Hetkro'promus [of frepG and 3;éu%, Gr.] is a 
fatical Term for the common Veéis or Leaver, which 
has the Hipemoclion placed below the Power and Weighs. 

Of this kind of Leavers are the Prong and Dung-Ferk ; 


It. hafitatum, 
alfo to ftam- 


an Uncertainty ; alfoa 
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whofe Hypemeclion is the Labourer's Knee. And all Pin: 
cers, Sheers, Cutting-Knives, sc. faitened to Blocks, are 
double. 

de er] Hereropromous Leavers, [in Staticks] are 
the Wheel, Windlas, Capftan, Crane, ée. and alfo the 
outermolt Wheels of all Wind and Water-Mills, and all 
Log-W heels. 

Hereroce’xeaL 2 [Aeterogens, F. eterogenco, It. betere- 

Hertroce neous §geneus, L. irepoyerys, Gr.) of a dif- 
ferent Nature, Kind, or Quality. 

biases hte seers {in Mechanickr] thofe Bodies 

erenoce xeous § whole Denfity is ual in differe 
Parts of their Bulk. aii zs 

Htreroce’ seat Light (according to Sir Jfaac Newton 
is Light that confiits a ais of diftering Plage: va 
frangibility : ‘Thus the common Light of the Sun or Clouds 
is heterogeneal, being @ Mixture of all forts of Rays. 

Hererocenran Noun: [in Grammar] are fuch as have 
- cue in the fingular Number, and another in the 
P ural, 

HereroceneaL Nambert, are thofe referred to different 
Unites, or Integers. 

HETEROGENEAL Quantitier, are thofe which are of 
foch different Kind and Confiderations, as that one of them, 
taken any Number of Times, ever equals or exceeds the 
other. 

Hergnocentat Surd: (Algebra) are fach as have diffe. 
~ radical Signs. ct) 

ererocengity [in Phyict] the Quality or Difpofition 
that renders a ‘Thing Lana _ 
_Herexocengiries (wath CAymij?s) the Parts and Prin- 
ciples of different Natures {uch as Uil, Sak, Spirit, Water, 
and Earth, that can be feparated from any Body, being ana- 
lized by Fire, are fo called, becaufe they are all of very dif 
ferent Natures and Kinds from one another. 

Hotexocenius [in Péyjict] is ufed when any Thi 
re is difproportionate is mingled with the Blood 
pirits. : 

Herenocneous Particles, (with Philofpbers) are fach 
as are of different Kinds, Natures, and Qualities, of which 
ely all Bodies are compofed, : 

ETEROGENZOUSNESS [Of Srepoyives, Of drspG and yi 
Gr. Kind] Heterogeneity 5 the being of a different - ai 
Kind cr Quality. . 

Heteroany tumus (of fre, another, and jufuGe, 
Gr. the Pulle] a Word ufed for Pulies, when they beat different- 
ly or irregularly in Difeafes. Some ufe it for a Courfe of 
Life, uniuitable to the Age of thofe who live in it; as if a 
Young Man fhould ufe the Way of Living of an Old 
Man. 

Hetrrorticks, Falfe Opticks. Spe. 

Heteroscis [tregcenisl, of frep@, another, and ¢xfa, 
Shadow] the People who inhabit between the Equator and 
the two ‘l'ropicks in either of the temperate Zones ; who 
have their Shadow at Noon cat on a contrary Side to- 
wards one of the Poles, wiz. that which is above their 
Horizon. 

Hererou'si: (of rep@, another, and deve, Gr. Sub- 
fiance} fuch as heli chat the Son of God was not of a Sub- 
flance like and fimilar to that of the Father. 

To Hew [Irr, V. heapian, Sex. houtwen, Du. haven, G. 
huge, Dan. hugga, Su.j to cut Stones or Timber with Iron 
‘Tools. © 

Hew 

Hur 5 LY? Sax.] Form, Colour, Appearance, 


Hewn [rr Part. P. hauwen, Du. hauen, Goth.] has, 


or is hewn. 

N. B. This Verb may be always regular. 

He'wer [of hepzian, Sax.) a Cutter of Timber or Stones. 

He'xacarsunan [of 4, fx, Gr. and capfula, L.a lit- 
arg tc.) 2 Term ufed of fuch Plants as have fix Seed- 

feffels. 

Hexactorn [tgaxép2r, Gr] a Chord in Mafick, com- 
monly called by the Moderns a Sixth. 

Hexaeprox, (ikasdsov, Gr.] one of the five regular Bo- 
dies, having fix Sides, a Cube. . 

Hexacon [Aexagone, F, efagono, It. bexagomias, L. it4ypu- 
¥, Gr.} a folid Figure, having fix equal Sides, and as ma- 
ny Angles, a Cube, a Parralellopepid, bounded by fix equal 

He'xacowarry [ef tay, of i, and yews, Gr. a 
Corner} after the Manner of an Hexagon, cr a geometrical 
— that has fix equal Sides, and as many Angles, 

Exa’ MERON [ifapspor, OF it, fix, and usa, a Day, 
Gr.] a Name given to Difcouries or Commentaries on the 
= ry Days of the World, according to the firit Chapter of 

mmufis. 


Hexa’- 
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Texa’seteRr [bexametve, FP. edametro, Tt. hexamrtro, Sp. 
ener Gh, of #2, fix, and pérpev, Gr, Meafure] confilling of 
Sd tale 

The following Tables being a curious and admirable Con- 
trivance, net doubsiny but that they will be acceptable to the 
curious Reader, J present them, 

The Ute of the Tables for making hexameter Latin Ver- 
fes, and the Maaner of the Operation. 

Obterve thefe teveral Directions tollowing : 

1. Every Vere made by thete Tables, wil be an hexame- 
ter Veric, and will be made up of jult tix Latin Words, 

2. Every one of thele fix Words are to be produced out of 
thei fix Tables, reipectively, ax. the fo? Word out of the 
Jfrft Table, the @cond Word out of the fecond Table, the third 
out of the third Table ; and fo of the fourth, rth, and fixed, 

3. When you are about to make any Verte by theie T'a- 
bles, you multon a Piece of Paper write down any fix of 
the nine Figures at Pleafure. 

4. That thete fix Figures areas fo many refpeétive Keys 
to the ix Tables. ‘The fff Figure towards the Left Hand, is 
always to be applied to the foyf Table ; the /econd Figure to- 
wards the Right Hand, to the second Table; and fo every one 
of the fix Tables. 

So that the fr? Figure produces out of the fr? Table, the 
fr Word of the Veric; the /écond Figure by the jecond Ta- 
ble the frvond Word of the Vere; and fo every Figure of 
the fix, their refpective Words out of their refpettive ‘Tables. 

5. When you have pitched upon fix Figures to make your 

Set of, and written them down on a Paper, the Rule for the 
Operation is this: With the Figure that belongs to its pro- 
per Table, you muft number on with the Squares on the 
faid ‘Table, till you come to nine in counting upon the 
Squares, (always reckoning the firt Square of the ‘Table one 
more than the Figure, except it be nine; and then you are 
always to count the firft Square or Letter of the Table one ;) 
at which ninth Square or Letter, you mult make a Stop, (for 
in the whole Opcration, you mutt never count pait nine,) and 
write that Letter down on a Paper, and chat is to be the 
firit Letter of the Latin Word. From thence proceed till you 
come to the ninth Square or Letter beyond, and fet that 
down ; and fo on, till the Word is wrought out by the Table; 
which you will know by this, that when the Word is ended, 
if you number on till the ninth Square, you will find it a 
Blank. As for Example : Having chofen the Numbers fol- 
lowing, 1, 35 2, 44 3, 6. 
- "The frff Figure cowards the Left Hand being (1,) belongs to 
the frit Tabie; and therefore I call the firtt Square or Letter 
of that Table 2, the Second Square 3, the third 4, and fo on 
till I come to g; at which I fiop, and the Letter being (4, I 
fet it down; aud becaule it is to be the fr? Letter of the 
Jfirff Word, I fer it down in a great Letter, as tollows : 


i: 
i; 


Lurida Siflra, puto producunt ferdera quedam., 


Then the next Square, whercin I foand that Letter (4,1 
reckon 1, and count till I come to the ninth Square, again 
from the fiid (J, wherein J find the Letter (#), which 1 put 
down next to (), as above ; from thence I count to the ninth 
Square further, and find the Letter (r); which having fet 
down, I count on to the ninth Square beyond, and find the 
Letter (i) ; which having fer down, I count cn again to the 
ninth Square farther, and und the Letter (4) 5 which having fet 
down, I count on again to the ninth Square, and there find 
the Letter («); which having fet down, I count on to the niath 
Square farther, and there find a Blank ; by which I know the 
Word is ended? Which is Lurid, as in the Verfe, 

To work the feccnd Word out of the fecond Table. 

The fecond Figure being 3, Lapply it to the jecond Table, 
and call the firft Square thereof 4, the fecund 5, the third 6, 
and fo reckon the Squares in Order, as in the firlt ‘Table ; and 
finding therein the Letter (/),which having written down on the 


Paper in the fame Line with Lurida, at a convenient Dittance, , 


becaufe it is to begin another Word, and beginning from the 
Square, in which 1 found (s), I count the Squares onward, 
till I come to the nth; and there finding the Lecter {/}, I write 
down ; and then proceed to count on, till f come co the ninth 
Square ; and finding the Letter (*), having fet it down, I count 
on to the ninth Souare ; and finding the Letter (r}, which I fer 
down, I count to the ninth Square ; and finding the Letter (a), 
and counting on to the ninth Square, J find ita Blank; by 
which I find the Word is ended, which is Sifra. 


To work the ¢hird Word out of the Aird Table. 


I apply it to the third Figure in Order, which is 2, and 
therefure call the firit Squase of that Table 3, the fecond 
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Square 4, the chird & and fo orderly, till I number to the 
oth Square; in which finding the Letter (4), having fet it down 
in the fame Line at a convenient Dittance, beeaufe it is ta 
begin another Word, I count from chat Square, oll I come 
tothe goth; and finding the Letter (u}, 1 det that down, and 
proceed to the next ninth Square ;and finding the Letter (4), 
which having fet down, I count from that Square to the next 
ninth ; and finding the Letter (2), [fet that down, and procced- 
ing thence to the next ninth, finda Blank, by which I know 
the Word is finith’d, and is Puta. 


To work out the fourth Word of the Verie out of the fourth 
Table. 


J apply the fourth Figure in Order, which is 4, to the fourth 
Table, and count the firit Square of it 5, the fecond 6, and 
fo proceeding to the gth Square ; where finding the Letter (p),L 
write it down in the fame Line at a convenient Diltance, be- 
caufe itis the firit Letter of a Word ; and proceeding to the 
next ninth Square, I find the Letter (-}, which having writ- 
ten down, I proceed to the next ninth Syuare, and find the 
Letter (e), and in the next ninth Square the Letter (4) ; in the 
next ninth the Letter («), in the next ninth (c}, in the next 
ninth («), in the next ninth (#), in the next ninth (¢), and in 
the next ninth a Blank, by which I find the Word is ended 
and is Preducune, . 


To work the £75 Word of the Verte out of the £724 Table. 


The fifth Figure 3, I apply to the firft Square of the fifth 
Table, calling it 4, and counting to the gth Square, as be- 
fore I find (}, and thence to the ninth (a), and thence to the 
ninth (¢), and thence to the ninth (¢}, and thence to the ninth 
(r), and thence to the ninth (a), and thence to the ninth find- 
ing a Blank, I perceive tie Word is finihed, which is 


adera, 


To work the fixth Word of the Vere out of the fixth Table. 

The fixth ‘and lat Figure of the Set being 6, I apply it to 
the firft Square of the fixth Table, and counting it 7, count 
to the ninth Square, I find (7) + which being fet down as be- 
fore, I proceed to the next ninth, and find (w), and in the 
next ninth (¢), inthe next (), inthe next (a),in the next (ss), 
and in the next a Blank, by which I know the Word is end- 
ed, and is gudam, and the whole Line is, 


Lurida Siftra, puto, producunt fadera guedam, 


The Verfjing Tables for HEXaMeTERs. 
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Accordingly, thefe following Numbers made choice of 
and wrought out by the Tables, according to the foregoing 
Method, will produce the following Vertes: 

Tie Number 1, 1, 1, 1) 1, 1, wall produce, * 

Lurida Scorta palam prenarrant crimina nigra. 

The Number 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 

Barbara cafira, puto, caufabunt aymina dira. 

The Number 3, 3, 3, 3 3+ 3+ 

Martia Sijtra, pater, monfirabunt federa multa, 
The Number 4, 4, 4, 45 45 4s 

Aipera vincla dot producunt sumina prava. 
The Number 5, 5, 55 5+ 5+ 5s 

Horrida bella tais portendunt verbera acerba, 
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The Number 6, 6, 6, 6, 6, 6, * : - 
Pefima damna tati promittunt pretial quadam. 
The Number 7,7, 7+ 7» 7+ 7s 
denea fiona fortis proritant pocula jarpe. 

The Number 8, &, 8, 8, 8, 8, 

Turbida fata fecui, pramonflrant tempora dura. 

The Number 9, 9, 9, 9. 9) 9» 

Effera tela, ferunt, promulgant fidera feeva. 

The Number 1, 3, 2, 4) 3, 6, 

Lurida Sifira, puto, protucunt federa guaedam. 

The Number 2, 4, 5, 6, 7,9; 

Martia vincla tuis promittunt pocula feva. 

And after the fame Method, by tranipoiing the Figur-s, 
may be wrought out of thefe T'ables, as many different Ver- 
fes, tothe Number of 300,cc0, and upwards, 

Hexami'Lion [of é:, fix, and ysaes, Gr. a Mile] a cele- 
brated Wall, buile by the Emperor £ssmanwe/ over the lith- 
mus Of Corinth, fix Miles in Length. 

Hexarny'Lrous fof it, ux, and Quasar, Gr. a Leaf] a 
Term applied to fuch Plants as have ix Leaves. 

Hexa’neuLar [of ¢&, Gr. and anguius, L.) the fame as 
hexagonal. . 

Hexare'ratous [of ¢:, fix, and eéraaw, Gr, a Leaf] 
compoted of fx Leaves, as the Felix, Puliariila, &e. 

HEXA' PLA [ (éearax, Gr} a Work of Orizen’s, a Bible 
difpofed in fix Columns, containing the four firt Greeé Prant= 
lations of the Bible, togetner with the Hebrew Text, and te 
Hebrew waeten in Greek Charadters. 

Hexa’proros [of é, ix, and #1as5, Gr. Cafe] a Noun 
declined with fix Cates. 
| Hexa’stTick (éiaseov, Gr.) an Epigram or Stanza con- 
filting of fix Verics, 

Hexa sty Le [#éagvay, of dz, fix, and evG, a Column, 
Gr. jan ancient Building which had fix Colus.us ia the front. 

He‘xis (dé, Gr } a Habit or Coniiscycion, 

Heyepote [Old Kee] che Liberty granteu co a Tenant for 
cutting fo much Underwood, Buthes, Gc. as wore nevenury 
for mending or maintaiming the Hedges or Fenes longing 
to the Land. 

Hey-pay ! an Interjcétion of Admiration. 

Hey-no! an Interjection of Bewailing. 

Heyas [in Husbandry | young Vimber-i'rees ufually left for 
Standers in felling of Woods or Copies. 

Hia’rvus, a Chasm or Gap, a Detect in a Manufcript Copy 
where fome of it is loit, L. 

Hiacentu [in Heraldry] in blazoning by precious Stones, 
fignities Blue. See Hyacinth. 

Hipernian [of Liderntz, Ireland, L.] of or belonging 
to Ireland. 

oeces (with Beran.] the Herb Marth-Mallows, L. 

Hi'anis, a h.ongrel ; aifo one bern of Parents of different 
Countries. 

Hiccivs Dofias, an unintelligible Term, fometimes ufed 
by Jugglers, Ge. 


. 


Hiccoucu Jffo called by Way of Similitude to the catch. 
Hrexer ng Motion; or of ken, Sx, and Dan. bo- 
Hi'cxup _uet, F.) a convuliive Motion of the Breatt, 


procecding from tough and irregular Particies twitching aud 
torcing it to this Vuerdination and Motion. 

5 a i ‘ a Bird called otherwile a Woodyecker. 

Hip. Vide to trae, 

H pb [irr. Imp. hyo, Sax.) did hide. ; 
rie g [ageren, Sax.) am hil, or hidden. 
IDDEN 
Shr pace, a Royal Aid or Tribute sailed on every Hide of 
nd. 

Hive [hyp or hite, Sav. hupt, Du. huut, O. and L.C. 
haut, H.G. bund, Daw hudi, o«.) che sein of a Beait. 

Raw Hine, a Hide juu taken off the weall, Letore st has 
undergone any Preparation. 

Salted Hive, a green Hide feafoned with Salt, Allom, or 
Saltpetre, to prevent it fiom corrupung by lying long. 

yeuned Hine, a Hide having die Hair tiken of, and 
ficeped in Tan-Pits. 

Curried Hive, one which, after tanning, has paffed through 
the Hands of the Curricr, and is hited for Use in makiug 
Shoes, Ge. 

‘Yo Hips [/rr. ¥. hypin, Sax.) to lay or put in a private * 
Place; aifo to abfcond or turk. 


Lide nothing from thy ze, Whyhicisn, 92 Latoper s 
Kelt thou wzong thy oul, Soop, 02 Cifate, 
Hipi-éowed (with Farriers) a Diiorder in a Horfe, or other 
call, when hisskin tticks fo tight to his Ribs and Back, taat 
it cannot be loofened from it wich the Hand. 
Hipve-biund [in Hivbandry) a Vorm wed of Trees, when 
the Bark teks teo clofe. i. 
4lDE- 
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Hipe-fcund, flingy, clole-fited, niggardly. 

Hine of Land, a Meafure or Quantity of Land, as much 
as one Plouch could cultivate ina Year. 

Hipe-Land:, appertaining toa Hide, or Manfion-Houfe, 

Hive and Gain [Old Law] arable or ploughed Lands. 

Hrpet, a Sanctuary or Place of Protection. 

Hipeous [4ideax, F.] dreadful, frightful, terrible to look 
ate 

Iiipeouszy, dreadfully, frightfully. 

Hrovousness, Frightfulnefs. 

Hipectin [of hige and gilp, Sax.) the Price by which a 
Perfon redeemed his Hide from being whipped, or bought off 
a Whipping. 

Hi'pravicns, See Hydroticts. ; 

Hi'rna cam Agarico [with Phyicianr) a purging Pill made 
of Agarick, L. 

Hr era cum Azarico [with Botani?s] aMuthroom that grows 
on the Larch-Tree. 

Hi'era Picra [of tept, holy, facred, and 2:u:3;, Gr. 
biter) a purging Electuary made of Alves, Lignum Alocs, 
Spikenard, Saffron, Mathick, Honey, &e. 

Higra’srnestis [with Botanists) the Herb Camomil, L. 

Hrera‘’rcnicnat [bierarchique, F. gerarchics, It. jerar- 
chicho, Sp. hierarchicus, Le lapazyeds, Gr.) of or pertaining co 
Hierarchy ; Church Government. 

btenarcuy (Aicrarchie, P, gerarchia, It. ierarchia, Sp. 
hierarchia, Ls iszuayia, Of iepec, dacred, and azyn, Gr. Domi- 
natior | Sacred or Church Government, the Subordination be- 
tween, Prelates and other Ecclefiaiticks. 

Hieearcuy [in Theolgey] the Order cr Subordination a- 
mong the feveral Choirs or Ranks of Angels. 

Hieraticx Paper [among the dntients] the fineft fort 
of Payer, which was fet apart only for facred or religious Ules, 

Hirowota ne [le-ofclave, Gr.] the Herb Vervain. 

Hirerocuy'ruicns [diergohphe, F geroglifico, Lt. biere- 
ghphica, Ly iepoyrugund, of icGr, facred, and yaudu, to carve 
orengrave, Gr. certain Characters or Portraiures of feve- 
ral forts of Creatures, inftead of Letters, under which Forms 
they expreiled their Conceptions: Or, Hieroglyphicks are 
certain facred or myfterious Characters, Figures or Images of 
Creatures, under which the ancient Feyptians couched their 
Principles of Philofophy, Hitlory, and Policy; whence the 
Word is now taken for any Symbol, Emblem, or myttical 
Fi, ure. 

Firenocry’enicar 2 [hierogliphique, F. hieroglifico, Sp. 

Fite ROGLYPHICK geralifiro, It. bieroghphics, L. 
Ispeyauginds, Gr.) pertaining to Hieroglyphicks, tymbolical, 

HieroGhyPrxicx Marts [in Palmijiry) are thole crooked 
or winding Lines or Wrinkles in the Hand, by which the 
Pretenders to that Art, pretend to tell Perfons their Fortunes, - 

HierockaMMate t [of lepoypiuuares, Gr} Prielts among 
the ancient Exiptiam, appoirated to explain the Mytteries 
of Religion, and to direct the Performance of the Ceremo- 
nies thereof. They invented and wrote the Hicroglyphicks, 
and ; icroglyphical Books, and explained them, and otlier re- 
li. ious Matters. . 

HrexoGramMs [lese7:épuare, Gr.) facred Writings, 

HrerO GRAPHER [Of is:y2aQ25, Gr.] a Writer of Divine 
Things. 2 

HigkoGRra‘PHica of [lersyzaQunde, Gr.} of or pertaining 

Hrerocra Pxicx S10 Hierograpliy, . 

Hizrockarny [ot jeza, holy, and y52¢0, Gr. to write] 
facred Writings, or the writing of facred ‘Things. 

Hi'rtrom Tenant: Gr. i.e, facred Law] Jerome, one 
of the Fathers of due Church. 

Hiexoxo mians, an Order of Monks, faid to have been 
eftaLcthed by Se. Ferome; allo another Order of Mermites 
founded 4. C. 1365. by one Granel of Florence. 

Hievoriantse [at Aches in Greece) Priels who were 
Overivers of Sacrifices and holy Things ; alfo the Priefts of 
the Goddefs Hecate. 

Fir rorians [iegodaerns, of te, facred, and ¢aivn, Gr. 
to Siew) an Officer uit flews tacred Places, Reliques, or 
Myticries. 

tins BROPHANTICK, Of or pertaining to an Hierophant, 

Fiero scopy [jezeenst ia, Of Isou, facted Things, and exswée, 
Gr. to view}a kind of Divination, performed by viewing 
and confidering the Victim, and every Circunutance that ec 
curs during the Courfe of the Sacrifice, 

Hie-raren, 2 fort of Hesb. 

Hicn [heah, Sax. hep, Dan. hog, Sw. Haugh, Gerd. 
feogh, Lx. hoch, G. daw. F.] tall, lofty, elevated. 


The Hicuen the Cree, the greater the Fail, 
L. Cella grawiare cajie decidunt turres. Hor. 
Che Hicuce Landing, the tower fatl. 


LL. Qallentur in adium, wt lapugravicre rveat. Cran. 


————————————————— 
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Toe wha climb for attire) the bighe?, mufl expe austen 

thea mate a Slip, ta fall the heavier 3 and their Prejiemption 

makes them generally fall unpitied, 

beens Cock, a Fighting Cock. 

G : 

Hie eee 9 5 (with Archers] the fame as thouldered. 

Hicu-flews, proud, haughty, 

Hicury, greatly, infinitely. 

The Moff Hien GOD. 

Hicuness (heahney, Sax.) Elevation, 
Title given Princes. 

Hier fof heitan or heeean, Sex. heeten or beiten, 0. 
and L.G. helen, H. G. to name er call y calied, named. 


So J have foen in Black and White, 
A prating Tint, a Magpy wicut. 
Majeflicall; fialk, &c 


Swift and Pope's Mifecllany, Vol. IIL. p. 139. 


Talnes; alfo a 


Quoth Ralph, wot far from hence doth dwell - 
A cunning Man, wight Sidrophel. 
Hud. P. If. Cant. IL. 1. ros 
Hicur, drefi'd. . mensa.teh 
Hicury-tighty 2 hand-over-head ; alfo inconfiderately ; ala 
Horry-toighty § fo after a ramping wanton Manner, 
Hickwaysan, a Robber on the Highway. 
4 Hicwer,, one who buys Poultry, Eggs, Butter, &%. ia 
the Country Markets, and brings itto Town to fell. 
Hicrepy-pigledy, confufedly, pell-mell. 
Hirarta [among the Romans] Feaits celebrated annually 
with great Gatety, in Honour of the Mother of the Gods. 
Hitaropi'a [of gaxpos, cheerful, and aty, Gr. a Song]a 
Poem or Compotition in Verie, fung by a fort of Rhaptoduts 
called Hifarodés. : 
Hiva‘ro-rTeaGcepta, a Dramatick Performance, 
tragick or ferious, and partly comick or merry. 
Hiraeity [hilaritas, L.) Cheerfulnels, 
Hire [hill, Sax. hugel, G. als, Gers.) a rifing or high 
Ground. 


partly 


up the Hirt, favour me; 
Down the Hirt, take care of thee z 


Spoken with Reference to a Horfe, that we fhould never ride 
him hard, either up Hill, or down Hill: ‘The firit, in regard ta 
him ; and the fecond, for our own Safety. 


The higher the Hirx, the lotwer the Grafs z 
People of the greateft Fortunes are not alway: the moft liberal, 


Hittoex [hilloc, Sax.Ja little Hill, 

Hirio’cey, full of Hillocks, or little Hills, 

Hint [hilt, Sex.] the Handle ofa Sword, fc. 

Hist (iam, Sax. him, De. ifm, G. hannem, 
oblique Cafe of the Pronoun be. 

Jo Himpue, cto hale. N.C. 

Hin []9, Heb.] a Jews liquid Meafure, containing one 
Gallon, two Pints, two Inches, a half folla Meatuie. 

Hino (hint, Sax. finde, Dw. hiadinn, H. G. hind, Su.] 
a Doe of the third Year. 

Hixp @[hine, or hineman, Sex.) a Hus vand:y Se-vant, or 

Hint $ Husbandman, 

Hino-Berries [hiny-bepian, Sax.) Ralpberries. 

Hixo-Caif, a Hast of the firlt Year. 

Hinpvent [of hing ne, Sex. Society, or Clafs of Men. 

foHtxper [prob of hynepian, sax. hindern, Lu.) to 
prevent, to let, to put & stop to. 

Hi'nper, find ; as the binder or bind Part of any Thing. 

Hisprance [of hindepian, Sax.) a sup, Let, or Impe- 
diment, &e. - 

Hispertine [l¥.oping, Sax.Jan umhriving Child, 


Dan.) an 


~ Beait, Fruit, &'e. 


Hrxoeamost ‘ 

iv amaaes the very laft, the moft behind, 
* Hrspversome, troublefome in the Way. 

Hixorane [of hy», a Servant, and papin, Sex. toco} 
the sunning away of a Servant from Lis 4. ; ft r. 

4 Hisce, bhengl, om benghfel, Yu. ard L.G.Ja Device 
of Iron, on which a Gate or Doortuns. 0. * 

To Hint [emer, F.] to give a brict, thort, or partial Notice 
ofa Thing. O. 

A lixr [eate, F.] a brief Notice, &e. 

Hie [hire, Sex. heupeo, De. bullteo, CG. hup, Gerth.) 
the uppermoit Part of the Phigh. 

Hirrius (of ivx@, Gr. an Horle] a Title given to Neptune, 

Hirsior [with donjemer) is faid ef a Hore, wien he has 
Wrung or {prain'd his faunch or Hip, fo as to relax the Li- 
gaments thac keep the Bone an its duc Place, 

biir-/¢ort, an Herb. 


Hir- 


HI 

Hiv-Roof [Archire@ure] fuch a Roof as has neither Gable- 
heads, Shred-beads, nor Ferkin-bead;. 

Hips [in Archite Fure] thofe Pieces of Timber that are at 
the Corners of the Roof. 

Hips [heopey, Sax.] the Fruit or Berries of a large 
Erambile. 

Hirrevarnuus [izxiaagG, Gr.] a Beaft Part Horfe and 
Part Stag, L. : 

Hiresus [lerfug, Gr.) a Comet or Blazing Star with 
Beams, refembling a Horfe’s Mane. 

Hi'rria Major [with Botanijt:] Chickweed, L. 

Hirrs‘apes [ixtiades, Gr.) Images repreienting Women 
cn Horfeback. 

Hrrvra’reice [of ferG, a Horfe, and farzeviu, Gr. to 
cure} the Art of curing the Difeafes of Horfes and other 

Beatts. 

Hip [Contractions of bypochondra, L. twoyéeSpeov, Gr. 

Hr'pro § thatPart of the Belly where the Liverand Spleen lie] 
a Difeafe called Hipochondriacus Affeéius, L. a kind of canvul- 
five Pafion or Affection arifing trom the flatulent and pun- 
gent Humours in the Spleen ; Melancholy. 

Hrvrinc-woLp Qa Place where Peop'e flay to chat or 

Iiireinc-rawn § goflip, when they are fent on an Errand. 

Hirroca metus, a Moniler, Part Horfe and Part Camel. 

Hirroca’mpa [‘leroxauts, Gr.) a Sea-Horfe. 

Hiproca’mra [with Avaromsfts} the Procefles or Channels 
of the foremoit Ventricles of the Brain, L. of Gr. 

Hirroce'staurs [of ferexevray;@, Cr.) fabulous Mon- 
fers, reprefented by Painters as half Men, half Horfes. 

Hipro’cournius [of fz7&, an Horfe, and s«ypitw, or xv- 
piivw, Gr. to lord over] a ‘Vitle given to Neprune. 

Hrrocras [F. and Sp. ipocras, Jt) ‘an artificial Sort of 
Wine, made of Claret, or White Wine and Spices, and 
trained through a Flannel Bag. 

Hirrocrares's Sieve [in Pharmacy]a Woollen Bag of a 
fquare Piece of Flannel, having the oppofite Corners joined, 
fo as to make it triangular, for itraining Syrups and Decoe- 
tions, for Clarification. 

Htrrocra’rica Facies, [with Phifcians] i.e. Hippecrati- 
cal or Hippocrates'’s Countenance, a Ditemper, when the 
Noilrils are fharp, the Eyes hollow, the 'lemples low, the 
Laps of the Ears drawn together, the Skin about the Fore- 
head high and dry, the Complexion pale, of a Leaden Colour, 
or black, L. e 

HirrocraTia [of peat} and xpaG, Gr.) a Feltival ob- 
ferved in Honour of Neptune ; during which Horfes were led 
along the Streets richly harneffed, and decked with Flowers. 

Hippoma'cnuy [extcuayix, Gr.]a Fighting or Jufting on 
Horieback. 

Hirropro’uer err of tzxG, an Horle, and 
224, Gr. a Race] a Place for the courfing and running of 
Hories, ; 

Hiproc.o'ssa {izxéyacecor, Gr.] the Herb Horfe- 

Hirrocto’ssum § T ongue, Blade or Tongue-Wort, L. 

Hirroc.o'trion (pxeyasrrir, Gr.] Laurel of Alexandria, 
or Tongue-Laurel. 

Hiprota ratuum [with Betanifts] the Herb Patience or 
Monks-Rheubarb, L. of G. 

Hivpo stanes [irzomavds, q. 7 Perm wavia, Gr.ja black 
ficthy Kernel in the Forehead of a young Colt, which the 
Mare bites off as foon as the has foaled ; alfo a noted Poi- 
fon among the Antients, one of the chief Ingredients in Love 
Potions, L. 

Hivro'manes [with Borani(ts) the Thorn-Apple, a kind 
of Herb, which if eaten by Horles, it makes them mad. 

Hirroma’rarurum [Iexcudeztzev, Gr.] Wild or Great 
Fennel, LZ. 

* Hirro'rntaes [texo$et;, Gr.) a kind of Bur or Tealel 

with which Sheer-Men drefs their Cloth, L. 

Hivrorues ron [Irtéfagor, Gr.] a fort of Herb growing 
on the Fullers Thorn, Z 

Hivro’ropes [of jsG+, a Horle, and xg;, x:ts, Gr.) 
a Foot,] an Appellation given by antient Geographers to cers 
tain People fituate on Mie Sqthiaa Sea, who were fuppofed co 
have Horfes Feet. 

Hirroro’ramus [frxersran@, of tzxG-, a Horfe, and 
weraud;, Gr. a River} an amphibious Creature, that lives bor 
on Land and if the Water, a River-Horfe. 

Hivroporamus [hieroghphically) was pictured to repre- 
fent an impious Wretch; ‘becaufe it is related of it, that it 
will kill its Father and Mother, and tear them in Pieces with 
its Teeth. ; 

Hr'rrunis (ixrups, Gr.) the Herb Horfe-Tail or Shave- 
Grafs, ZL. 

Ht'rrus (of s'rnG-, Gr. a Horfe) an Affection of the Eyes, 
wherein they continually fhake and tremble, and thereby re- 

prefent Objects as continually Auctuating, or in the like Kind 
of Motion as if they were on Horfeback. 


HI 
Hires [in Carpentry] thofe Pieces of Timber that are at the 


Corners of a Roof. 

Hire: Barba, (with Petanifs} the Herh Goat's-Beard, L. 

Hircisunpa [old Law Term) the Divificn of an Ettate a- 
mong Heirs. 

Hirco’se [bireofs, L.) goatith, felling like a Goat, 
rammith. 

Hincuration (with Gardeners) a Difcafe in Vines, 
when they min out into Branches and Wood, and bear no 
Fruit. 

Hiracunus aise Potanifts} a kind of Spikenard, L, 

Hi'acus [with Mereresfogiffs) a Goat, a fort of Comet, en- 
compafied with a kind of Mane, feeming to be rcugh and 
hairy, L. 

Hiacus [with Anatomifs] the Corner of the Eye, other- 
wile called Casthyr; alfo a Knob in the Hollow of the Ear. 

To Hine [ bypean, Sex. Queren, Du. huren, L. G. heuz 
ten, H.G.] wotake a Thing jor Ute ata Price. 

Hire [hype, Sex, Quer, Du. bur, L.G. haur, H. G.} 
Wages, Price: 

Hirreving [hyplir'g, Sex] one who works for Hire. 

Hiese [heers, or heersegrut, Du. and L. G.) Millet, a 
fort of Grain. 

Hirst (hiprt, Sax.) a litle Wood. 

Hirsue [éiesuews, L.] roagh, brifily, full of Hair. 

Hirasc'reness [Arrfetia, i Brullinefs. 

Hiaunoina’ata [with Por.] Celandine, or Swallow-Wort, 

Hixu'xpo [with deatemifis] i.e. a Swallow, the Hollow- 
nefS in bending the Arn, L. 

His {hiy, Sex.) of or pertaining to him. 

Hispipo'se [bispedofias, LJ full of Brittles. 

To Hiss [hycean, Sax.) to imitate the Hifing of a Serpent 
by Way of Contempt or Loathing. 

Hr'ssing [of hiycean, Sax, to hifi) a Noife or Cry of Ser- 
pents, or People, by Way of Conn-mpt. 

Histatovromi'a Q [of "Lye, a Sail, and 3;4uG+, a Courfe] 

Hystaiopromi a § Navigation, the Art of failing or 
conducting Ships. 

Histroatan [diforien, F. ifforico, It. biferico, Sp. of biffa- 
rien, F, bifloricus,L. "Igopinés, Gr.) one well vers'd in, or a 
Writer of Hittories. 

Histo’aica [hijforigue, F. iforico, It. biforiadir, Sp. of 
biftoricus, L.) ‘tgopad;, Gr] of or pertaining to Hifory. 

Histo’nicatzy [bijtoriquament, F. of bifforicus, L. of 
"Isogee3¢ Gr.] by Way of Hiftory . 

Hisrorice [‘Fscpa4, Gr.) Part of Grammar, that explains 
the Meaning of Authors. 

Historto’craruer [Aiforvographe, FP. iforiografs, It. 
hiforiadar, Sp. biforiographus, L. IqzgsypaQ, Gria Writer 
of Hiftory, an Huitorian, 

Historio'crapuy [hifforisnraphia, L. ‘Teopoypadiz, of 
"Isepfa, and yidw, Gr. to write} che Writing of Hiltory. 

Hisroxio'Locy ['Ig-picacyiz, Gr.] the Knowledge of, or 
being well vers'd in Hittory. 

Hi'story [hifloire, F. iffaria, Le. biflaria, Sp. Port. and L. 
‘Igepia, Gr.) a Recital, Narration, or Relavon of Things as 
they have been in a continued Series of the principal Facts 
and Circumflances of it. 

Natural History, a Defcription of natural Bedies ; cither 
Terreftrial, as Animals, Vegetables, Fo fils, Fire, Water, Air, 
Meteors ; or Cefefiia/, as Planets, Stars, Comets, &c. 

Civil History, is that of People, Svates, Republicks, Ci- 
ties, Communities, &'c. 

Singular History is one which deferitves a fingle Action, 
as an Expedition, Battle, Siege, &'e. 

Simple History, one delivered without any Art or foreign 
Ornament ;_ being only a juft and bare Relation of Matters juit 
in the Manner and Order wherein they were traifatted, 

Perfnal Hisrory, is one that gives the Life of fome fingle 
Perion. 

Figurate History, is one that is inrich’d with the Orna- 
ments of Wit, Ingenuity, and Addref§ of the Hittorian. 

Mixt Hisrory, is that which befides the Ornaments of 
figured Hittory, calls in the Proo!s and Authorities of Sim- 
ple Hiltory, furnifhing authentick Memoirs, Letters, &e. 

Hisroxy [in Painting) is a Pitture compoted of divers Fi- 
gures, or Perfons, and reprefents fome Traniaétion, either real 
or feigned. 

The Antients reprefented Hifory iconologically, by an An- 


gel looking behind him, and writing in a Book which hy 
upon the Back of Satwra, his Right Foot ftanding upon a 
Cube. 


Hiflory was likewife among the Antients, an allegorical 
Deity, feigned the Daughter of Satwrr aad djirea ; and as 


fuch was by them painted, with a majeitick Look, richly clad, 
holding in one Hand a Pen, and in che other a Book. 


Historio- 


HO 


Hrsrasonicn 2 [biftrionicuss of Liffrio, L. a Bufioon) of 

Histaio’Nicat Sor pertaining to an Actor or Stage- 
Player. 

fe Hit [irr. VF. Minjbew derives it of i@us, L. a Blow] 
co ftrike. 

Hirt (Jer. Lop. and Part. P.} did hit, have or am hit. 

To Hiren [perhaps of hican, Sax.) to wriggle or move 
by Degrees. 

Jo Hircu [Spoken of Harjer) to hie the Legs together in 


anther. 
yee [Sea Term] to catch hold of any Thing witha 
Hook or Rope. 

Hr'rue [hy’Se, Sax.Ja {mall Port for landing Goods, Gc. 

Hiruzasosr [of hivep-mrye, Sax.) the nearcit. 

Hrruer [hiptp, Sex. bieher, G. hid, Dan. hidze, 
Goth.} to this Place ; alfo nearer. 

Hiruzarro, to this Place or Time. 

Hi'ruerwarp [ hiven-Peapo, Sax.) towards this Place. 

Hive [hive, Sax.] a Conveniency for keeping Bees. 

A Bee-Hive with its Bees, is a proper Emblem of Induitry. 

Hive-Droji, a fort of Wax which Bees make at the Mouth 
of their Hives to expel the Cold. 

Ho'an-Frof [hoapig-ypoyt, Sax.) is generated when the 
.Vapours near Earth are congealed by the Coldnefs of 
the Night; which is only in Winter-Titme, when the Cold is 
predominant. ‘The Diference between Dew and Hoar-Frolt, 
18, that Mutts turn to Dew, if they contitt of Drops of Water ; 
but into Hoar-Froft, when they confilt of Vapours that are 
fiozen before, or are congealed in their Paffage down to the 
Earth. 

Hoa'rtwess [of hoaPig, Sax.] Whitenefs by reafon of 
‘Age, Mould, &e. 

Ho’ary [of hoapig, or hafian, Sex.) white with Age, 
Froft, Mouldinefs, &c. 

Yo grew Hoany [hapian, Sex.) to grow :-headed ; al- 
fo to grow yaatage™ beste, roft, Mouldinefs, pect 

Hoanrse [prob. , Du. heifch, G. e, Su. or 
hay, Sax.) pa a rough Voice. 

Hoa’‘asty, with Hoarienefs, or with a hoarfe Voice. 

Hoa‘rseness [hayneyye, Sex.) a Roughnefs of Voice. 

Hoast-Men [at Newcafi/e) an antient Company of Tra- 
ders in Coals. ; 

Hos, a Contraction of Robin; alfoa Clown. 

Jo Ho'sarex [of hobben, hobbelen, or huppelen, Du.) to 
limp, to go lame or unevenly, leaning now to this Side, then 
to that. 

Ho’sscers [in our antient Cuftoms] Men, who by their 
Tenure, were obliged to keep a little light Nag or Hore 
for certitying of any Invafion towards the Sea-Side ; allo cer- 
tain Jr Knights, who rode on Hobbies, ferving as Light- 
Horle Men. 

Ho'sster [prob. of hobbelen, Du.] one who limps or 

es lame 


wide hobbie, Du.) a fort of Hawk. 

Ho'ssy [ , Dan.} a Mare, a little /rj@ Nag. 

Housy-Hoerje, a Stick with a Horfe’s Head at the End of 
it, for Children to ride on. 

Hos-Gosutn (as fome think of Rob-God/ins, a Corruption 
of Rodin-Goadfellow] imaginary Apparritions, Spirits, Fairies. 

Ho'st ts, [Gunners] a fort of {mall Mortars, of Uf for an- 
noying of an Enemy at a Diftance with {mall Bombs. 

Hoason's-Choice, Tobias Hobjan was a Carrier who lived 
in Caméridye, and was the firft in this Ifland who let out Hack- 
ney Horfes; and obferving that the Scholars rid hard, his 
Manner was to keep a large Stable of Horfes, with Boots, 
Bridles, and Whips, &’c. to furnifh Gentlemen at once, without 
going from College to College to borrow, as they have done fince 
the Death of this worthy Man: He kept a Stable of forty 
good Cattle, always ready, and fic for travelling ; but when a 
-Man came fora Horfe, he was fent into the Stable, where 
there was a very great Choice; but he obliged him to take 
the Horfe which ftood next the Stable-Door ; So that every 
Cuftomer was alike well ferv'd, according to his Chance ; 
‘and every Horfe ridden with the fame Juitice : From whence 
it became a Proverb, when what ought to be your Election, 
was forced upon you, to fay Hobjon's Choice. This memorabl: 
Man ftands drawn in Frefco, at an Inn (which he ufed) in 
Biyhopizate-Street, with an Hundred Pound Bag under his Arm, 
-with this Infeription upon the faid Bag : 

The fruitful Mother of an Hundred more. 


caliovecvs Salis [in Doom/day Boot} a Hoke or {mall} Pit of 
. tc. 


Hock-Tide [of heah-tiv, Sax. hooghan-tide, Du. gq. d. 
bichtpot, O. and L. G. it, H. G.| a Time of Scorn- 
ing and Triumphing ; though in Reality, it fignifies no more 


than a High-Time, or Feftival; and in the modern German, 


HO 
a Wedding. ‘The Danes having reigned in Feg/and twenty- 
fix Years, and Kbps two hundred and fifty-five, the Eng- 
tj enraged at their Oppreffors, flew molt of the Danes in one 
Night, Ge. by Way of Surprize; and fo got rid of their 
troublefome Mafters. It confiited of fuch Patlimes in the 
Streets as are now ufed at Shrowe-Tide. 

Hock-Tuefday Mancy, a Tribute anciently paid to the Land- 
lord, for giving his Tenants and Bondmen Leave to celebrate 
Hock-Tucfday, or Hoke-Day, in Commemoration of the Expul- 
fion of the Danes. 

Hocx {hoh, Sex. hock, Du.) the fmall End, or Knuckle of 
a Gammon of Bacon, 

Boot & toe, F.] a Game at Cards. 

Hock, or O14 Hock, Rhenif Wine ; fo called from the Vil- 
Jage of Hockheim ox the Mayar, oppofite to Bfeat=, where is 
fuppofed to be the beft Growch. 

fo Hoex, to cut Beafts in the Hock or Hoof. 

To Ho’cxre [of hoh, Sax. q, d. to Aough!:] to ham- 
firing, or cut the Joints near the Hoof. 

Ho'cus-Pocus |a bumorous Term|a Jugoler; one who fhews 
Tricks by Leger-de-main, or Slight of Hand. 

Hocus.Pocus (q. d. Hoe eff corpus) a Corruption of Words 
ufed by the Roman Catholicks, at the Confecration of the 
Water, or Sacramental Bread. 

Hop, a fort of Tray with s long Handle, for carrying 
Mortar, &’e. 

Hopman [at the Univerfn] a young Scholar admitted 
from Wefiminjier School, to be Student in Cérift-Church Col- 
lege at Oxford. F 

Hopman, a Labourer who carries a Hod. 

Ho'ppy [Scotch] well-difpoied, pleafant, jocund, in good 


umour. 

Ho! [Ebof L.] an Interjection of Calling. 

Ho'pecos [éty)é, Gr.] a Guide.} 

Hopce [with the Vulgar}a Nickname for Roger; alfo 
Country Clown. 

Honce-Podge, a Dish of Meat cut in Pieces, and ftewed 
together with feveral Sorts of other Things. 

Hopce-Pet [in Law] a Mixture of putting feveral Te- 
nures together, for the more equal dividing them, 

Honie’rxat [bediernus, L.] of or pertaining to the pre- 
fent Day or Time. 

Hopome’rricat [of é%¢, a Way, and perpsxds, pertain- 
ing to Meafure, Gr.] finding the Longitude at Seq, is the 
Method of Computation of the Meafure of the Way of a 
Ship between Place and Place, #. ¢. of obferving the Rambs 
and Lines on which the Ship fails, and what Way the has 
made. 

Hog, a Husbandman's Tool for cutting up Weeds. 

Hoe (prob. of pase, Sax. forgl, Du. fog, L. G. a Sow, 
Skinner; Wachterus derives it ot Chok; Purj: of Seyth, or of 
hewch, Camb. Br.] a Swine, a Wild Boar in the fecond Year. 

Hoe, a Shilling, Caxr. 

Hoc-Grubber, a hogeith niggardly Fellow. 

Hoc-Louf, an Infect. 

Hoc-Steer, a Wild Boar three Years old, 

Hoa-Sty, a Hut for keeping Hogs in. 

Hoe (hbieroghphically| was _ to exprefs an Enemy 
to good Manners, anda prophane Perfon: For the Eaftern 
Nations did fo hate a Hog for its filthy Dilpofition, that it 
was a Crime for fome of their Prieits, who waited on the Al- 
tars of their Gods, to touch it, It was alfo uled to fignify a 
voluptuous Man, living in Eafe and Careleinefs, 


To lofe a Hoc fo2 a Halfpennpwozth of Zar. 


That is, to/pare out of Seafon; or run the Hazard of lofinz a 
great deal, to fave a littl. This is in particular the Cafe 
of thofe who let Houfes, Ships, or any Thing elfe run to Ruin 
for Want of neceilary Repairs; and of thofe who hazard their 
Lives and Conftitutions, rather than be at the Charge of a 
little Phyfick. 


He hag dzought his Hocs toa fine Barket, 
L. Ad reflim ipfi res rediit, 


Spoken when a Man hag brought his Circumflances, or any 
Matter, to an ill Crifis. 


Hocan-Mogan, hoogen moegend, Du.) High and Mighty, 
a Title given to the States of Holland, or the United Puteees 
of the Netherlands. 

4 Hoe is an Emblem of Jnjenfbility and Stupidity. 

Ho’cennine, one who comes to an Inn or Houfe asa 
Guelt, and lies there the third Nights after which ‘Time the 
Holt or Landlord was to be anfwerable, if he committed any 
Breach of thg King’s Peace, while he continued there. 


42 Hoca’- 


HO 
HPoca‘eis 


2 (O44 Rec.] a young Sheep of the fecond 
Ho GcasTer Y 


ear. 

Fiocoisn, fwinuth, felfith, greedy. 

Hoceisitness [of yugu, and ney¥, Sax.) fwinith? Nature, 
Sclifhinefs, Greedinefs. 

Ho'co [saws gout, F.] a high Savour or Relith ; alfo a Stink 
or noilome offentive Smell. 

Ho'cor [in Cookery] a Mefs fo called from its high Savour 
or Relith. 

Ho'csnean [hogthede C.22-. orhooft, L. G.) a Cask or 
Veffel containing fixty-three Gallons. 

Hor'pen, a ramping ill-bred clownifh Wench. 

Fe Hoses op & (haafir, F.] to lift up by Strength, &'c. 

Hoxx-Day, the Tuefay Fortnight after Eaffer-Day ; which 
in old Times was celebrated with Rejoicings and Sports, in 
Commemoration of the Slaughter of the Danes on that Day, 
and the expelling the reit the Kingdom in the Reign of King 
Eihelred, A. Ds voor, 
To Horn [healoan, Sex. olde, Dan. halla, Su. haltan, 
Teut. haldan, Goth. holden, or houden, Du. and L. G. 
falten, H. G.] to lay hold of, to keep or retain, to itick, to 
lop, to contain. 

Hetp [lrr. Imp. heoly, Sax. hielt, C. hula, Dan.) did 
hold. 

Hewp [/rr. Part. P, (heolon, Sax. halten, G. hous 

Ho.oen § dfn, Du.) have of am held or holden, 

fo How dis owe [Sea Praye) is iaid of a Ship under Sail, 
when it keeps its Courie right forwards. 


& an may Horn his Tongue ia an ill Time, 


L. Anyclas Silentium perditit. 


The dmyeleans had been fo often alarm'’d with falfe Reports 
of their Enemy coming upon them, that they at lait made a 
Law, forbidding any Man, under fevere Penalty, to bring or 
tell fuch News: Upon which it happened, that when they 
were indeed atrack’d, they were furprized and overcome. Thus 
Silence may fometimes be of Prejudice, though, perbaps, it is 
aftener on the other Side of the Queflion, 

Horn (Hunt. Term.) a Cover or Shelter for Deer, &e. 

Houp [heaiv, Sax.) Cuftody. 

Horp ef a@ Séip, thar Part between the Keelfon and the 
lower Deck, where the Goods, Stores, &'c. are laid up. 

Hoxo-/aft, an Iron Hook, in the Shape of the Letter S, 
fixed inga Wall to fupport it ; alfo a Joiner’s Tool, 

To clear the Hown of # Ship, is to lay it handfome. 

To rummage the Hox, is to look what is in it. 

To flew Goods in the Horn, is to lay and difpole them 
convenicntly in the Hold, 

Ta Hotv Water, is to flop a Boat by a particular Way of 
turning the Oar. 

To Hoxtp off (in Sea Language) is to hold the Cable fa 
with Nippers, orelfe to bring it to the Jeer-Capltan, when in 
heaving it is Jif, and apt to ilip back. 

Houpen, vide To doid, 

Horper, asa Holter-forth, a Preacher. 

Hove (hole, Sax, Hot, Du. hote, G. huule, Dan. hola, 
Su.) a Cavity. 

Hottry, pioufly, religionlly, 

Houiness [of halizneyye, Sax.] Sacredaefs, Divinefs. 

Ho'tipom @ [of halig>om, Sax. Sanctity, or holy Judg- 

Ha‘trpom § ment, or of Holy Dame, i, €. the Virgin Ma- 
ry} an ancient Oath. 

Hout'er ae: [with Péyfcian:) fmall Cakes or Wafers made 
of Wheat-Flour and Sugar tempered with a medicinal Liquor. 

Ho'ti ann (prob. q. d. Ao/loww Land, becaufe it abounds with 
Ditches full of Water] a Place in Lincelnjbire. 

Hoiann, Sir William Temple fays, Holland isa Country 
where the Earth is better than tne Air, and Profit more in Re- 
queit than Honour; where there is more Senfe than Wit, 
miore good Nature than good Humour, and more Wealth than 
Pleafure ; where a Man would rather chule to travel, than to 
live; and will find more,'Things to obferve, than defire ; and 
more Perfons to efleem, than love. 

Ho'.Low [hol, of holian, Sax.) holligl, Du. bal, G. hoz 
lig, Su.) having a Cavity, not folid. 

Ho'LLowness, the having a Cavity. 

Hot tow [in Architecture] a concave Moulding, being a- 
bout a Quadrant of a Circle ; the fame as fome call a Caje- 
ment, and others an Abacus. 

flo'Liow [in Arithmetick] a concave Moulding about a 

wadrant of a Circle. 

, lout.ow Square {in the Military Art] isa Body of Foot 
' “esi Up with an erupty Space inthe Middle, for the Colours, 
mms, and Baggage, facing every Way, and covered by the 


Pikes, to oppote tie Hore. 


HO 


Hé.tow Tower [Fortification] is a Rounding made of the 
Remainder of two Krifures, to join the Curtain w the Oril- 
Jon ; where the Small Shot are play'd, that they may not be 
fo much expofed to the View of the Enemy. 

ToEottow [holian, Sax. hola, Su. holen, G.] to make 
hollow, 

Houty [hole#n, Sax.) a fort of Tree. 

Hoiry-By (prob. q. Holy Bul) i, e. on account of its be- 
ing fet up in Churches ; or as though it were the Buth in 
which the Lord appeared to Moser, 

Hous [holm, Sax.} cither tingle, or joined to other Words, 
fignifies a River, Ifland, or a Place furrounded with Water. 
But if this Signification be not applicable to fome Places, 
then it may probably fignity a Hill, or any rifing Ground, or 
plain gratiy Ground by the Waterlide. 

Hoxocaust [sslscaule, F. olacaufts, Ik. bohecaufte, Sp. 
bolscauflum, L. of diéeavgov, Gr.) a Sacrifice, where the 
Whole is burnt onthe Altar, or confummed by Fire. 


Ho’Locrammon [of taG, and yseuuz, Gr. a Letter} 2 - 


Will written all with the Tetlator's own Hand. 
Ho'LocraPn {easypaga, Gr.) a Will all written with the 
Teflator’s own Hand. 
Hoto'merer [of éaGr, whole, and pérpov, Gr. Meafure] 
a mathematical Initrament ferving univerially for taking all 
forts of Meaiures, both in the Earth and in the Heavens, 
Ho‘Losreon [[éadseev, Gr.) the Herb Stitchwort, 


oo & {vide To kelp. 

Hosos [in Sea Language] is ufed of a Ship, which, 
when fhe will hull, try and ride well without labouring, is 
then faid te be Leljom. 

Housrers [q. Aofders, holfftr, G.] Leather Cafes for 
Pilicls to be carried on Horfeback. 

Horr [holt, Sex.) either at the Beginning of the Name 
of a Place, as Holtom; or at the End, denotes, the Place did 
antiently abound with Wood. 

Ho'ty [halig, helif, or hel, Sex. hepligh, Du. Billi 
O. and L. G. beilig, H. G. het, Dan helix, Su. a4 
fome will force from dG, Gr. but they might as well fay 
of fanctus, L.) facred, divine. 

OLisuT, a Fish. 

Hotynocx @{holihoc, Sax.) a Flower, a kind of Gar 

Ho'Linocn. ¢ den Mailows. 

Hour-Reed Day, a Feitival obferved ten Days before Wit. 

Juntide, wpon the Account of our Saviour's Afcenfion. 
Hoty Ghof [in Heraldry] as a Crofts of the Holy Gheft, 
hasa Circle in the Middle, and on it the Holy 
Ghoff in Figure of a Dove; the four Arms are 
drawn narrow from the Centre, and widening to- 
wards the End; and there 
divide cach of them into two fharp Points; uponeach of 
which is a Pearl; and four Flewrs-de-Lis iffue from the Inter- 
vals of the Circle, between the Arms, asin the Figures 

Hour Afifteries that were brought to Light | breroglypbically) 
were by the Egyptians repretented by a Crab-bith ; becaute it 
lives in Holes under the Rocks. 

Hoty Veet, the lait Week in Lene, 

Hoty Year, the Year of Jubilee. 

Hoty Marer-Sprinkle (wit. Hunters] the Tail of a Fox. 

Kuights of the Hory Sepulchve, an Order of Knighthood 
founded by a Britis Lady, Se. Helena, after the hau vitited 
Jerufalem, and found the Crofs of our Blefied Saviour. 

Ho'mace, [bommage, F. smmazgio, It. omenage, Sp. of bo- 
mo, L. a Man; becauie when the Tenant takes the Oath, he 
fays, Ezo devenio homo vefter, i.e. I become your Man) in the 
general and literal Senfe, denotes the Reverence, Reipect, and 
Submiffion, which a Perfon yields his Matter, Lord, Prince, 
&e. 

Ho'sace Ancefrel, is where a Man and his Anceftors have 
held Land of the Lord and his Anceilors Time out of Mind 
by Homage. 

Plain Homace, is where no Oath of Fidelity is taken. 

Homace Liege, a more extenfive Kind of Homage, where 
the Vaflal held of the Lord not only tor his Land, but for 
his Perfon. 

Homace [in Law] is an Engagement of Promife or Fi- 
delity, which is rendered to the Lord by the Vaflal or Te- 
nant who holds a Fee, when he is admitted to it. 

Homacsr of Devstiox, is a Donation made the Church, 
and imports not any Duty or Service at all. 

Homace of Peace, is that which a Perfon makes to ano- 
ther, aftera Reconciliation. : 

Ho'macer [bommagenr, F.] one who pays Homage, or is 
bound fo to do. 

Homaceas re, fubjett or liable to do Homages alfo of 
oF pertaining to Homage. 





Hoxa’cto 


the returning Lines © 


t- 


a a 


HO 


Homa‘ato refePeando, a Writ direfted to the Efcheator, 
requiring him to deliver Potleflion of Lands to the Heir who 
is of full Age, though his Homage be not done. LZ. 


Howta‘cium rediere, Was renouncing Homage, when a: 


Vaflal made a fulemn Declaration of ditowning and denying 
vis Lord. 
: lio sere (i.e, @ Max] a Spani> Game at Cards, fo cal- 
fed, becaufe whoever has the better in it, fays, fe joy Hombre 
i.e. J am the Man, Span. ; 
Howe (ham, or hem, Sax. heem, O. and L.G. heim, 
H.G. hiemme, Dan. heima, Teut. and Celt. Qaim, Gorn] 
a Houle, or Place of Abode. 


Home i8 Home, though it be never fo homelp. 
FP. Uf ay @ rien tel que d'etre chez foi : 
Wiycre is nothing like being at Home. 
L. Domus amica, domus optima : 
Gre On GAG, oly dase. 
It. Pit pro fa, il pan feiutto & caja fua che Parofls fuori: 
( Beater dry Bread at Home, than roaft Meat abroad. ) 
G. Mi Wek, zu Raute bet: 
(Eoft, or Weft, at Home, is bff: ) Or, 
Cignencr Heerd is Goldes webrt: 
(One's own Hearth is worth Gold: ) Or, again, 


Gter da will haben gut gemacl, Der bieib Dalbeim unter 
feinem Dac: 


(He that qwill beat Eafe, let bim remain under bis own Roof) 


The Meaning is, That we are generally more at our Eafe, 
and better faristy’d with homely plain Cheer at home, than 
with Dainties abroad: A Hankering after Variety will, how- 
ever, fometimes get the Mallery. 

One's Long Home, the Grave. . 

Home is Lkewie ufed, both as an Adjective, and an Ad- 
verb, and figniles effectual, or to the Purpofe: As a Home- 
Throfl, Home-Proof, To fpeak-bome, &c. 

Homey [g. d. fuch as is commonly worn at Home] un- 
adorned, not handfome, mean, coarie. 

Hoenixess [preb, of ham, Sax. Home, g. d. fuch as is 
ufed at Home} Plimnefs, Unadornedneis, Want of Beauty, 
&e. 

Home-Sjin, unpolifh'd, clownith. 

Home merical, of or pertaining to the Poct Horner. 

Ho'mes tat, @ Manfion-Houie, or Seat in the Country. 

Ho mesoxen [ham-Yoen, Sax] Freedom from an Amerce- 
ment or Fine’ for entering Pioules wiolendly, and without Li- 
cence ; or rather 2 Power granted by the Kung to fome Perfon 
for the Punifhment of juch an Offence. 

Ho'mewaros [otham-peap>, Sax.) towards Home. 

Ho'micipe [F. omicida, dt. bomicida, Sp. bomicida, L.J a 
-Manflayer. : 

Homictpe [omicidio, It. bomicidio, Sp. bomicidium, L.] 
Maullavg iter. 

Cajnal Homicipg, when the Slayer kills a Man, &'c, by 
meer Mifclance. 

Voluntary tlomicipe, is when it is deliberate, and commit- 
ted defiynedly on Purpote to kill, eather with precedent Ma- 
lice, or without: ‘Ine former is Murder; the latter only 
Manilaughter. 

Homiui'ticat Virtues, virtuous Habits required in all 
Men of all Conditions, for the regulating their mutual Con- 
veriation. 

Ho'’sitist, a Writer of Homilies. 

Ho'mitvy [of omelic, F. omelia, It. homilia, Sp. and L. 
éusaiz, of suas, Gr. to make a Speech] a plain Difcourfe 
made tothe People, inftruéting them in Matters of Religion. 

Ho'mine Ejfizendo, &c. a Writ directed toa Corporation for 
the Choice of a new Man, to keep one Part of the Seal, ap- 
pointed for Statutes-Merchant, when another Perfon is dead. 

Homtwe Replegiands, a Writ to bail a Man out of Prifon. 

Homine Capto, &c. a Writ totake him, who has con- 
veyed any Bond-Man or Woman out of the County, fo that 
he or flie cannot be replevy'd according to Law, 

Hoatixi'coLa [of somo, a Man, and cols, L, to wor- 
fhip} a Name which the Apellimarien: gave to the Orthodox, 
to upbraid them as Worlhippers of a Man; becaufe they main- 
tain'd, that “‘fejus Chrift was God-Man, L. 

Homoce’xraick [of cwoiG, like, and xivrpov, Gr. a 
Centre] having the fame Centre, concentrical, 
.Homo-promus Vectis [in Mechanicks) is fuch a Leaver, 
where the Weight is in the Middle, between the Power and 


the Fulcruin ; or the Power in the Middle, between the Weight 
and the Fulcrum. : 


* Whetitone for Razors, ; 


HQ! 


Tomoro'rroton [Juodslwlev, Gr.) a Rhetorical Figure, 
where feveral Members of a Sentence end in like Cafes. 

Ho soGe wear 2 [Aomegene, P. homogeneus, L. of sueye- 

Homoce'neous § ens, Gr.} of fimilar Parts of the fame 
Kind and Nature. 

Homocensous Licht [in Optics] that whofe Rays are 
all of one and the fame Colour, Degree of Retrangibiliry and 
Reflexibility. 

Homoceneous Particles fwith PhifGpher:] Particles that 
are altogether lke one another; being all of the fame Kindsy 
Nature, and Properties, as the {mall Parts of pure Water, &'c, 

Homoce'xean Surds (in Algebra] are fuch as have one 
common radical Sign. 

Homocesxe iry, the Samenefs of Nature, Property, Ge, 

Homose ngousnessfof ducyivx, Gr.) Samenefs of Nature. 

Mosoce’neum Comparationis( with digebraii?. ] is the abto- 
lute Nember or Quantity in # quadratick or cubick Equa- 
ton, and which always poffeiles one Side of the F.quation. 

Homotme’ricar Prixcipies, the Principles of naxaveras 
were fo called; which were as follows: Fle held, that there 
were in all mix'd Bodies (fuch as Fleth, Fruits, ése.) deter- 
minate Numbers of fuch femilar Principles, that when they 
came to become Parts (exemp/i gratia) of an animal Body, 
would there make fuch Matles and Combinations asthe Na- 
ture of them did require, wiz. the fanguinary Particlez, would 
then meet all together, and make Blood 3 the wrinas Particles, 
would make Urine 5 the Carneous, Flo ; and the O/feaus, Bones. 

Homoi'moary [euenucsiz, of Tucd, like, and pi-> 

Homot’soutrie 5 pG&, Gr. a Part) a Lileacis of Parts 
one to another. 


Ho mo'LoGa [sje204;-, Gr.) agreeable, or like one ano- 
ther. 
Homo'Location Afear fe dpoasyfa, Gr. Confent] or (ia 
the Civil Law) it is the Act of confirming a Thing, or 
rendering it more valid or folemn, by a Publication, Repetiticn, 

or Recognitiun of it. 

Homo Locou: [dusasy%, Gr.] having the fame Ratio, 
or Proportion, agreeable or like to one another. 

Homo'’.ocous Ywantitie, &c. [n Geometry] thole which © 


_ are proportionate and like to one another in Ratwo, 


Homotocus Srder or Angles of two Figures, are'fach as 
keep the fame Order from the Beginning in cach Figure, as 
in two fimilar Trianyles. 

Homo’rocousne.s [of dusrdy, Gr.) Agrecablenefs, or 
Likenefs in Reafon or Proportion to one another. 

Homorocous: Thinzs fin Logick} are fuch as agree only 
in Name, but are of diftvrent Natures. 

Homo'Locy [dusasyiz, Gr.] Proportion, Agrecablenefs. 

Homoni nity [of bormonmia, L. of cuovpia, Gr] 
fignifying divers Things by one Word. 

Homonymi’a [suowula, Gr.) is when divers Things are - 
fignitied by one Word. 

Homo xy sows [bomonyme, PF. homonyms, L. of duéuuGe, 
a, comprehending divers Significations under the fame 
Word. 

Homo‘oustans, a Name by which the Arians called the 
Orthodox ; becaufe they held, that God the Son is Homeeusies, 
i. ¢. Confubitantial with the Father. 

Homo Puat (3.6, raw, and O4yx, Gr. to eat] a Name 
given by the antient Geographers, to certain People who eat 
raw Fiefh. : 

Homopta’ta [nimorades, Gr.] the Shoulder-Blade. 

Homo’rowna [of ¢aérorG@-, Gr.] a continued Fever that al- 
ways acts alike, 

Homo'ronos [¢usrox, Gr.] a Term which Phyficians ufe 
of fuch Diitempers as keep a conitant Tenor of Rife, State, 
and Declenfion. Galen applies it to fuch continued Fevers, as 
otherwife are called Acmajfic, 

Homovu's1os [cueug, of Su2(G, like, and gaa, Gr. EG 
fence}a Term in Thesigy, which fignifies a Being of the fame 
Subitance or Effence. 

Homuxcioxates, Orthododox in the Fourth Century, to 
whom the Arias gave that Name, by reafon they adroitted | 
two Subitances and two Natures, in Jom Chrift. 

Homu'xciontsrs [of bomuncio, L. a little Man) a Set 
the fame as Photinians, fo called, of denying the two Natures 
of ‘Jefus Chriff, and holding that he was only mere Man. 

omu'ncionsTes, Hereticks who deny’d the Godhead of 
Chrift, or fuch as held that the Image of God was impreiled 
on the Body, but not onthe Mind. 3 

Homuncutus's [Aemuncali, L. i. e. little Men] Monkies. 

Hone [hen, Sax, a Stone; or of dxém, Gr.) a fine Sort of 

Ho'nest [bonnéte, F. oneffe, It. bomefo, Sp. and Port. be- 
nejius, L.] good, juft, virtuous, chalte, frank. 

Ax Howsst Man (bieroghphically) was reprefented by 2 


Man with his Heart hanging by a Chain upon his Breaft. 


B . Honester,; 


HO 


jufily, without Reproach. 
ae eens wef, Tt. heeflidad, Sp. hone idade, 
Ho’nestTyY ort. of bomeflar, L. bennétet?, F.] Ho- 
nefty, a Principle of Juftice between Man and Man. 
Honesty is the beft Policp: 
T’o which fome wickedly add, 
But Plaindealing will a Beggar die. 
Honxsty map be dear bought, but can never be an ill 
wWennpwoztl. 
Becaufe it certainly makes a Man a Gainer in the End, The 
Latins fay, 
Lectius off quoties magna fibi conflat Aoneffure. 
Honey [hunig, Sex. hoenigh, Du. honig, G. bunning, 
Dan. Honig, Su.] a fweet Juice made by Bees. 
tilho no Howey in his Pot, let him have it in his 
ho hath Spout 


F. Qui n'a point de micl en fa cruche, qu'il I ait en fa bouche, 
G. Gin gut Wozt findet eine gute State : 
(A good Word finds a good Place.) 
L. Dulcibus eff verbit alliciendas amor. 


F. Les Belles parcles omt bien de la force et coute pen: 
(Good Words are of great Weight, and coft little.) Vide Words. 


Die comes to Dear by Howe y, bolo licks it off OF Thoms : 
“F. Trop achete le miel, gui fur epines le leche, Vide Thorns. 


Jo Honest (boneflarc, L.] to a 

Honty-Comd [honig-cemb, Sax.] that Repofitory the Bees 
make to fave their Honey. ’ 

Hoxtx-Comb [with Gunners) a Flaw in the Metal of a 
Piece of Ordnance, when it is ill catt. 

Howex-Meom, the firlt Month of Matrimony after Mar- 


riage. 

oe Wore, &c. feveral kinds of Plants. 

Hoxey Dew, a fweet-tafied Dew, found carly ina Morn- 
ing on the Leaves of divers kinds of Plants. 

Hon fort gai mal y penfe, i.e. Evil (or rather Shame) to 
bin: that evil thinks of it, the Motto of the moit noble Order 
of the Knights of the Garter, F. 


Hoxo’g apie 2 Ste Honourable; though Honorable is the 


Hono'rary § trueft Spelling. 


Howxo’rary Coun(llors, fuch as have a Right to fet in 


Aflemblies, Courts, Ge. 

“HonoriFicablLitube [benerifcabilituds, L.] Honoura- 
blenets. 

Hononrieicn [bonorificus, L.] bringing Honour. 

HonorreicapiLitupinity ([4onorificabilitudinitas, L.] 
Honourablenefs. ; 

Honor tricency [honorifcentia, L.] Worthip. 

Ho‘nour [Aonor, L. donneur, F. onore, It. bonra, Sp. and 
Port.] Refpeét or Reverence paid to a Perfon ; allo Kiteem, 
Reputation, Glory + alfo Honeity, Virtue, Chaltity, Modediy ; 
alfo at Cards, a Court-Card. 

Hoxour, is or fhould be the Reward of Virtue; and he 
that afpires after it, ought to arrive at it in the Paths of 
Virtue. This the Romans imitated very fignifcantly, by 
building the Temple of Honour in fuch a Manner, that there 
was no coming at it without pailing through the ‘Temple of 
Virtue. Kings are called Fountains of Honour; becauie i 
is in their Power to beitow Titles and Dignities. 


aaibere Honour ceatetl, there Knotoledge decreafett, 


L. Honos alit artes. Cic. . F. L'Honneur nourit les arts, 


Honour and Gale are fetdom Weofellows : 


For it generally is attended with great Care and Solicitude, and 
a hundred other Inconveniences, which keep Eafe at too 
great a Diitance from it, 


Hoxovas change Manners: L. Honores mutant mores. 
As Poverty depreffes a Man's Mind, fo Honours and Prefer- 
ment do (or at leaft ought) to enla 
far it is good: But they very often likewife corrupt it, and 
make it haughty and untoward. The Reafon is pretty ob- 
vious. ‘The French fay as we: 

Les benneurs changent les mavurs, 

Howowr was reprefented by the Ancients, in Sculpture 
and oes by a Hero crowned with Palms, a Chain of 
Gold about his Neck, Bracelets of the fame about his Arms, a 
Lance ' one Hand, and in the other a Shield, on which was 
painted two Temples, with the Infcription, Hic terminus erit, 
[pe two Tomples reprefenting thofe of Honour and Virtue. 


hoad, Livelibood, Priejth 


and difufe it; and {fo 
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Werldly Honour, by a Woman in royal Veftments, with 2 
Crown on her Head, and a Scepter in her Hand ; at her Feet, 
an open Sepulchre; and on Stone lying by it, a Vale of 
Flowers half wither'd and falling. 

Jo Honour [bomorer, F. onorare, It, hoarar, Sp. Sonorare, 
L.] to refpeét or reverence, to value or efteem, to favour. 

Hoxovurs [4omores, L.} Dignities, Preferments ; alfo court 
or pictured Cards, thatare Trumps at the Game called #2rs4, 
or Wf. 

Honours [ina Law Sen/e} the nobler Sort of Lordthips or 
pa upon which other infericr Lordfhips and Manours 

depend. 

To iceaus a@ Bill of Exchange, is to pay it in due Time. 

Hoxovr Courts, are Courts held within the Bounds of an 
Honour. 

Honovwr-Point [in Heraldry) ig that which is next above 

—~) the exaét Centre of the Efcutcheon, and divides 
that upper Part into two equal Portions ; fo thar 
the firft upwards from the Centre, is the Hemowr- 
Point; and the next above that, is the precife 
Middhe-Chief- 

Maid: of Hoxour, are young Ladies in the Queen or 
Princefs's Houthold, whofe Office is to attend the Queen, &'c, 

Honours of a City, are the publick Offices or Employ- 
ments of it. 

Hoxours of a Church, are the Rights belonging to the 
Patron, &c. 

Fuseral Hoxovrs, are the Ceremonies perform'd at the 
Interments of great Men. 

Hosours of the Houje, certain Ceremonies obferv'd in re- 
ceiving Vifits, making Entertainments, G’c. 

Hoxoura’are [homoraile, F. cnorabile, It. hours, Sp. 
honorads, Port. doneratilis, L. worthy, or poileficd of Ho- 
nour, noble. ° 

Hownoura BLENESS, . 

Honorna‘aueness, honourable Quality, &e. 

Hosouran re Amends, an infamous or difgraceful Kind of 
Punifhiment: The Offender is deliver’d up to the common 
Hangman, who having ftripped him to his Shirt, puts a Rope 
about his Neck, and a Wax Taper in his Hand, and leads 
him to the Court, there to beg Pardon of God, the King, 
and the Court. 

Hoxourasty, nobly, in an honourable Manner. 

Ho’nouranry Q [Aomoraire, F. honorarius, L.) pertaining 

Ho‘wonary Sto Honour done or conferred upon any 


_ one upon account of Honour. 


Honourary [fomorarium, L.] a Lawyer's Fee, a Salary 

given to publick Profeffors of any Art or Science. 
“Ho'nourary ? [is a Term ufed ofa Perfon who bears or 

Ho'sorary § poffeffes fome Quality or ‘Title, only for 
the Names fake, without doing any of the Functions thereto 
belonging, or receiving any of the Advantages thereof, 

Howourary Services [in Law] are fuch as relate to the 
Tenure of grand Serjeanty, and are commonly joined with 
fome Honour. 

Honourary Tutor, a Perfon of Quality appointed to 
have an Eye over the Adminittration of the Affairs of a Minor, 
while the Onerary Tutors have the real eflective Manage- 
ment of them. 

Ho’ntraxctuer, a Thief taken, having the Thing flo- 
len in his Hand. 

Hoop [hav, hz®, or hap, Sax. hept, Du. ieet,Su. O. 
and L.G. heit, H. G. and Teut. bed. Dan-] a Termina- 
tion, which denotes State, Condition, and Quality. 

Hoop [oe Sax. hoedt, Du.] a Garment for the Head, 

To Hocd-wink, to keep a Perfon in Ignorance or blind- 
folded. P 

Hoop in Compofition, fignifies State or Condition, as Man- 

7 te Widewhbood. 

Hoop [with Fasconers,] a Piece of Leather wherewith the 
Head of a Hawk, &'c. is covered. ; 

To Hoon-wint, to blindfold, ~ 

Hoor [hox, Sax. hoef, Du. buff, G.] the Horny Part of 
the Foot ot a Horfe, és. 

Hoor-Bony Hh Farriers) a round bony Swelling grow- 
ing on a Horfe’s Heof. 

Hoor-Seund, a fhrinking of the Top of a Horfe's Hoof. 

Hoor-cajf, is when the Coffin or Horn of the Hoof falls 
clean away from it. 

Hoor-/esjen'd, is a loofening of the Coffin from the Fleth. 

Hoox [hoce, Sax. , Du. baak, O. end L. G. haack- 
en, H. G. baka, Su.] a bending Iron to hang Things on. 

Hook-Land {in Husbandry] Land ploughed and fowed eve- 
ry Year, called alfo Ope-Land. 

Hoox-Pins [with drchiteds) taper Iron Pins, only with a 
hooked Head to pin the Frame of a Roof or Floor to- 
gether. 

Hooxs 


HO 


Hooks [in a Ship] thofe forked Timbers placed upright 
upon the Keel, both in her Rake and Rutt. 
HZ Hoox weil {off to catch) a Salmon: 
P. J! haut bien perdre un veran, pour pecher wa Saumen: 
That is, it is good to hazard a {mall Matter, for greater Things 
in view. Andit is to be fure fo, when our Views are grounded 


on Reaion. 
6p Hoox o2 bp Crook, 


L, Quo jure quague injuria. Ter. 
F. ‘dA droit, owd tort: (Right or Wrong.) 
We likewile fay, By Hedge or by Stik. 


To Hook, entice or draw any one in. 
Hooxep [of hoce, Sax. hoeck, Da. a Hook] crooked, 


nding. 
A Hoos (oss F. abobilla, Sp. poufa, Port. upupa, It. 
and L..] 2 Bird called a Lapwing. 


To Hoar. See Wbonp. ; 
AHoor (hop, Sax. hoep, Du] a Circle to bind a Bar- 
rel, Ee. 


Hooper, a wild Swan. 

Jo Hoot (fuer, F.] to make a Noife like an Owl. 

An Hop, a Leap with one Leg. 

Hop, an Aflembly of lewd People, under Pretext of Dan- 


cing. 

To Hop [hopran, Sex. hopper, Dan. buppelen, Du. 

ppen, O. and L. G. hupfen, HH. G. hoppa, Su.] to leap 
with one Leg ; aifo to put Hops into Beer. 

Hors [hopes, Du. hoppen, G. botlon, Sp. boublon, F.] 
an Ingredient put into Beer, to keep it from fowring. 

Jo Hore {hopian, Sex. hoppen, Du. haapen, O. and 
L. G. hoffen, H. G. haabe, Dan. hoppa, Su.j to expect, 
to wait tor, to trult, to flacter one’s felf wath. 

Hope (hora, Sax. Hoppa, Su. hope, Du. haapnumg, O. 
and L.G. hoffrung, H. G.] Expectation, Affiance, Trult. 

Hors is an Affection of the Mind that keeps it iledfaft, and 
from being born away or hurried into Defpair by the Violence 
of prefent Evils, by a well-grounded Expeétation of being 
extricated out of them in Time; and thence it is called the 
Anchor of theSou!. ‘The Antients reprefented Hofe, in Paint- 
ing, &¢. as a beautiful Child in a long blue Robe, hanging 
loofe, fanding on tiptoe, holding a Trefoil in his Right Hands 
and a Silver Anchor in his Lett. 


Sif it were not for Hore, the Heart would bzeak, 
L. Spes alunt exules: Or, Sper fervat affi@os. 


Gr. “Avyp druxey ewlerar tad; latices. 
L. Spes bona dut vires, animum quoque fer bona firmat. 
Fivere fpe vidi, gui moriturus erat. 
We fay, however, in another Proverb: 
De that lives on Hore, has a fienver Dict, 


L, Qui jhe aluntur, pendent, non vivunt. 
The beft is to follow another Proverb : 
Hore well, and have well. 


That is, Let your Hopes be grounded on Reafon: Hope for 
nothing but what is good, jult; and what, at leait, there is a 
reqionable Probability of obtaining ; and then you have a rca- 
fonable Expectation. 

Ho'rzrut, [hopeFul, Sax.] affording Ground of Hopes. 

Ho'reruLness, a Quality that aftords Grounds to hope 
for fome Benelir. 

Ho'revess [hopeleay, Sax.] not affording Ground to hope, 

Ho’rtomacni [with the nriexts] a iort of Gladiators 
who fought in Armour, either Cap-a-pee, or only with a Cask 
and Cuirafs, Gr. 

Ho'ptocurism [of gxacxy, a Weapon, and xpisua, Salve, 
Gr.] Weapon-Salve. 

Ho'rrea, a Wooden Trough of a Corn-Mill. 

Horren-4rs'd, having the Buttocks or Hips flanding out 
more than is common, 

To Horrie an Horfe (prob. of cepulare, to couple] to tie 
his Feet with a Rope. 

Ho's #& (flare tes perfonified by the Poets, and made 
Goddefles, are named Exomia, Dice, and Jrene, the Daughters 
of Jupiter and Themis, nurles to Venus, and perpevual Com- 
panions of the Graces. They are reprefented with chearful 
Countenances, and delighting in the beautiful Ornament of 
the Meadows, that come forth in the Spring (the Time of 
their Birth,) they are faid to tread foltly, walk extreme 
flowly, and always to bring fomething new with them where- 
ever they come. ‘They were eiteemed Admirers of Indultry. 
and totake care of fuch as were diligent and ftudious. ‘They 
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aré faidto have the keeping of the Gate of Heaven commit. 
ted tothem, and that they could make fair or cloudy Weather 
when they pleated. ; 

Honary [4sraire, F. orarie, It. berarius, L.) pertaining 
to Hours. : 

Ho'’rartness [of forarius, L. horaire, F.] horary, of 
hourly Quality. 

Horp, a Company or Rody of wandring People (as‘of the 
Tartars) who have no feuled Abode or Habitation; alfo a 
fort of Village ef filty or fixty ‘Tents, with an open Place in 
the Middle. 

Horo (hop, Sax. f02d, or hoard, Dan. fhozt, Teut.] 
= Hord, a Storelouic, a T'reaiury 5 alfo what is lid up 
there. 

To Honp [heppan, Sar } to lay up Money, &e. 

Horpa‘crous (s2rdacexs, L.) made of Barley. 

Hoxrpea’tum [with Phyjicians} a liquid Medicine made of 
Barley beaten and boiled, We, L. 

Horveo'rum [with Surgeons] a {mall Pufh or Swelling 
growing in the Eye-Brows; fo named from its Refembiance 
to Barley-Corns, LZ. 

Horpe'aium [Old Rec.) a Hord, Treafury, or Storehoufe, 

Horpica tra [of dorda, L. a Cow with Calf] a Romes 
Feftival, whevein they facriliced Carle big with Young. 

Horenounp, an Herb. 

Hortzon [F. orixonte, It. borizdnte, Sp. dpitov, or opiten, 
of ¢pitz,, Gr. to terminate, limit, or bound] is chat great 
Circle that divides the Heavens and Earth into two Parts or 
Hemifpheres, dittinguifhing the Upper from the Lower. It ig 
either tenfible or apparent, or the rational and true. 

The fenfiéle or true Honi'zon [with Ajtronomers) is that 
Circle, which limits our Sight, and may be conceived to be 
made by fome great Plain, or the Surface of the Sca, 

It divides the Heavens and Karth into two Parts; the one 
light, and the other dark; which are fometimes greater or lel- 
fer, according to the Condition, of the Place, &c. 

‘ Right Hoxrzon, is that which cuts the Equator at Right 
ngles. 

‘ a Horizon, is that which cuts the Equator ob- 
quely. 

Parallel Hortzon, is that where the Pole of the World 
rig _Lenith, or that which is either in the Equator, or paral- 
el to it, ; 
Rational PHoRizon [with Afromemers) is a Circle which 
Real ¢ encompafies the Karth exactly in the Middle, 
True and whoie Poles are the Zenith and Nadir, 
which are the two Points; the one exaclly over our Head, 
and the other under our Feet. 

parent Horizon [ Afro.) is that Circle of the Heavens 
which bounds the Sight of any Perfon; who being placed ci- 
ther in a large Plain, or in the Sea, looks round about, and 
by which the Earth and Heavens feem to be joined, as it 
were, with a kind of Inclofure, the fame as Senjib/e or Vifible 
Horizon. 

Horizon on @ Globe, &c. abroad Wooden Circle encom- 
paffing it about, and repreienting the Natural Horizon. 

Hoxizo’ntat [F. and Sp. orixentale, It. borizontalis, L.J 
of or pertaining to the Horizon. 

Horizoxtat Dial, is one drawn on a Plane parallel to 
the Horizon. 

Hoarizontan Line, any Line drawn upon a Plane parallel 
to the Horizon, 

Horizontaw Superfcier [in Fortification) the plain Field 
which lies upona Level, without any Rifing or Sinking. 

HornizontaL Projection, a Projection of the Sphere in 
Arches of Circles, wherein the Spliere is prefied into the Plane 
of the Horizon, and the Meridians and Parallels of the Sphere 
defcribed on it. 

Horizontal Range [with Gunners] is the level Range of 
a Piece of Ordnance ; being the Line it deicribes parallel to 
the Horizon, or the Horizontal Line. 

Hoarzo'ntTatry [erizontalement, F.) according to, at, 
or near the Horizon. 

Horizontan Plane, is that which is parallel to the Ho- 
rizon of the Place. 

HorrzontaL Plane [in Perfgefive] is a Plane parallel to 
the Horizon, pafling through the Eye, and cutting the Perfpec- 
tive Plane at Right Angles. 

Horizontat Shelters [in Gardening] are Defences over 
Fruits parallel to the Horizon, as Tiles, Boards, &%c. fixed 
to Walls over tender Fruits, to preferve them from Blails, 
Frofts. Se. 

Horn [hona, Sex, hogn, Du. G. and Su. haurn, Goth.) 
of [1?, Heb.] the detenfive Weapon of a Bcait, 

Horwacium, Horn-Geld. 

Hornacivum, the fame as Hogn-Geld, 

Hoan-Beam, a fort of Tree. 


4R Hoan- 
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Hoan-Beam Pollengers, Trees which have been lopped, 
of about twenty Years Growth. 

Horn Beal’, Fith. ; 

Ho’rner [hyymet, Sax. g. d. horned, hozife, Gr.) an 
Infeet or Fly, 

Hors with Hore (Old Law] the fecding together of 
horned Beaits that are allowed to run upon the fame 
Common. 

Horn-Fiy, an American Infect. 

Hogn-Ow/, a Bird. , 

Honn-Work [in Fortification] an Outwork which advan- 
ces towards the Field, carrying two Demi-Baitions in the 
Form of Horns in the Forepart. 

Hoex-Geld, a Tax on all manner of horned Beafls feeding 
within the Bounds of a Forett. 

A Shocing-Horx, 2 Horm for drawing on 2 tight Shoe. 

‘A Shoeing Hons, a fond Lover, drilled on by a Coquet to 
draw on others. 

Horny, of the Nature of Horn, 

Ho'novix [of dea, and defi, a Shew} an Infirument or 
Machine to indicate the ailing away of Time, Gr. 

Horo'craPiy [of apr, and ypade, Gr. to write, &¢.] the 
Art of making and conttrutting Dials. 

Horo'craarny [in Painting, or Sculpenre] is reprefented 
by a young Damiel having @ winged Hour-Glais on her 
Head; in her Left Hand, a Ruler and a Pair of Compatles ; 
and in her Right, a Mariner's Compafs ; on a ‘Table near her, 
all forts of Sun-Dials. , 

Ho notoce [Aorlage, F, 
ep2royetov, Gr.] a Dial, Clock, or Watch. 

HoroLocioGrarner [of dzoacyetor, an Inilrument or 
Machine that fhews the Hours or ‘Time of the Day, and 
yeddu, to defcribe] a Maker of Dials, Clocks, or Inilruments 
to fhew the Time of the Day. 

Horoo’cicar [of Aorolegicas, L. of dpersymnds, Of spa, 
and asys, Gr. to tell) of or pertaining toa Dial, Clock, &e. 

HoroLocio'GRaPuy [of dporcyeion, and >24>u, Gr. to 
deferibe} the Art of Clock-Making, or any other Machine or 
Inftrument to fiew the Time; alioa Treatife about it. 

Hoxo'metey [of doz, and geri, Gr. to mealure] the 
Art of meafuring ‘lime by Hours, Ge. 

Hono prer fia Opricks] is a Right Line drawn through 
the Point, where the two optick Axes meet, parallel to that 
which joins the two Eyes, or the two Pupils. 

Horoscoran, of or pertaining to an Horofcope. 

Horoscore [arefcope, It. Aorefcopus, L. 
dpa and exoestv, Gr. to view] is the Degree of the Afcendant, 
or Star rifing above the Horizon, at any certain Time when 
a Prediétion is to be made concerning a future Event 3 as the 
Fortune of a Perfon then born, &e, 

Lunar Horo’scors [Affromomy] is the Point which the 
Moon iffwes out when the Sun is in the afcending Point. 

Horo’scorist [of Aorofopus, L. of dgeenorG of wpa, an 
Hour, and ex:tiw, to view, We. Gr.] one who obferves Ho- 
roicopes, or the Degree of the Afcendant, or the Star afcend- 
ing above the Horizon, at the Moment an attrological Figure 
or Scheme is made ; an Aftrologer. 

Hokre xpous [orrendus, L.] horrible, horrid. 

Ho'naisre [F. and Sp.orribile, le. borribilis, L.] hideous, 
ghattly, frightful. 

Ho’reipreness [of borribilis, L. and nei) Dreadfulnefs, 
Terriblenefs, Ge. 

Hoxataruiry [Aorribilitas, L.) great Terror, or Fear, 

Horeistyr, hideoufly, trightfully. 

Hox arp [sorridus, L.J dreadtul, cerrible, grievous, heinous. 

Horripiy, dreadfully, terribly. 

Ho xetoness (borriditar, L.) Horriblnefs, Heinoufnels ; 
alfo trembling for Fear. 

Horarrenous [Aorrifer, 

Horaivica Febris [with 
the Patient to fall into thaking Fits, 
ny ; the fame as Phricodes. 

Horeirick [borrificws, L.J caufing Dread, Fear, Trem- 
bling, &e. 

Hornr'sonous [Sorrijonus, L.] founding dreadfully. 

Horrour [in Medicine) a thivering or trembling of the 
Skin over the whole Body, with a Chilnefs after it. 


L.] bringing Horror. 
Pisficians} a Fever that caufes 
and an horrible Ago- 


Horror 2[Aorreur, F. orrore, It. borror, Sp. and L.J 
ne Baus juch an Excefs of Fear as makes a Perfon 
tremisie, 


Horror [with Phy/ficians] the fhuddering or quivering 
which precedes the Fit of an Ague. 

Hons de Jon fee [in Law] an Exception to uafh an Aétion 
broug, ri for” Rent iffuing out of certain Lands, by one who 
aka se Ma ht _ ag =a * Services. 

Rt ny, Sax. ho28, Su. hozts, Teut. ole, G.) 

Beat Well kn " Fy Ur 

ser ongth, rhea Horfe is an Emblem of War, 


orolozio, It. berolezium, L. of 


eporesae, of 
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Fe ig a good Horse that never Rumbies. 


This Proverb intimates to us, that there is no Creature that 
ever went upon four Legs, but has has made fome falle Step 
or other; and that every Mother's Son of us, who goes up 
on two, hath his S/ips and his /mper/tePions 5 that there is no 
Perfon in the World without his /4’rat-fide 5 and therefore 
pleads a Pardon for Mittakes, cither in Comverfarion or A tion, 
and puts a Check upon intemperate Mockery, or uncharitabiz 
Cenfure. ; 

F. i n'y a bon cheval, qui ne bronche. 

L. Quandogue bonus dovmitat Homerus. 


Hor. 


They can't fet their Horses togethers 
That is, They can’t agree. 
An Horse covered with Harneft [hieroslyphicells) repre. 
fented War and Speed. : “= i) repre 


FM act the Horse, o2 lofe the Saddles 
That is, PH get all, or loje all, 


Horse [ina Shisja Rope made fall to one of the Shrowds, 
having adead Mans Eye at ae Lind, throagh which the Pen- 
dant of the Spritiail-Sicet is reev'd. 

Hoases, or ‘Troops of Horfe, in Oppoftion to Foot, or 
Infantry 3 inthis Sente, it has no Plural, or is the dame in the 
Plural, as in the Singular. 

Hogse-Shve, there is a fuperfttious Cullom among fome 
People, of nailing Horfe-Shoes on the Threihold, to keep out 
Witches; whence it fhould arifeT cannot learn, unleis trom 
the Like Cuitom practitod in Rutlandvire, at Garghley- Houle, 
the antient Seat of the Marriuzrons, near Oothams waich 
Lordihip the Lord Harriavien emoyed with unis Privilege: 
That if any of noble Birth came within the Precinet of tnae 
Lerdthip, they fhould forfeit, as an siomage, a Shoe srom tae 
Horfz whereon they rode, or elfe to redeeuu it Wi a Sum of 
Money: Accordingly there are many biorte-Sioes nailed upon 
the Shire-Hall Door ; fome of them of arse Size, and antcat 
Fafhion ; others new, and of our preient wobility. 

Ho xse-Anobs, Heads of Knap. Veod. 

Hoarst-Leeebery, the Art of curing tiorles of Difcafes. 

Ho'rsemansutP, the Art of ridwg cr masaging Horfes, 

Horse-Meafure, a meaturing Rod, diviced inw mands and 
Inches, for meafuring the Heigat of Horles. 

Horse-Shoe [in Fortification) & Work fometimes of a 
round, fometimes of an oval Figure, rat ed in the auc of 
a marlhy Place, or in low Grounds, and bordered wih a 


Breait-Work. 

Ho rse-Shue-Head, a Difeafe in Infants, wherein the Sutures 
of the Head are too open. 

Horse-Twitchers [among Farriers] an Inflrument to hold 
an unruly Horfe by the Noiirils. 

Horse [with Carpenters] a Piece of Wood jointed acrofs 
two other perpendicular ones, to fupport the Boards, Plauks, 
é¢. which make Bridges over imaii Rivers. 

Horse [in the Language of Exchanze- Alley] the Chance 
of the Beneiit of a Lottery- Ticket, tor one, or tor any cer- 
tain Number of Days, if at be drawn a Prize. 

Ow Horsesack, [he Ppbre, Sax.) fitting upon an Horie. 

Jo Horse (or cover) a Mare, as a Stalliwa does 5 alio at 
School, to take up a Boy to be whipp'd. 

Horseman, 4 good Rider. 

Horsemansitr, the Art of managing an Horfe. 

Ho'ara [of tortare, L. to exhort] a Goddets etteemed by 
the Remax, who invited Men to great Enterprizes, and had a 
‘Temple which itood always open. 

Horra’trion, an Exhorcing, L. 

Ho'n ratory Q [fortativus, L.] of or pertaining to Ex- 

Ho'rrarive 5 _ hortation. 

Horta tives, Exhortations. 

Hoarta‘ctuers [in the Grand Sizgnior’s Seraglia] Upollle- 
rers, or ‘Tapeliry-Hangers. 

Hogt-lwrd, an Orchard. 

Hore nstat [ot ortenfis, L. Jof or pertaining to a Garden. 

Hoxricuttrure [of dortw, a Garden, and cultura, L. 
Tillage] the Art of Gardening. 

Horticulture was repretented by the Antients, in Painting 
and Sculpture, by the Goddefs Flora, crown'd with a Gar- 
land of Flowers, and holding up another in her Hand, em- 
braced by Pomona, having under her Arm a Horm of Plenty, 
out of which fell all manner of Fruit, holding in her Hand a 
Pruning-Knife. 

Ho'xruran [borrelanus, 
den or Gardener. 

Hortus [in fome Writers} the Privy Parts of a Woman. 

Hosanna [(MVO™, Heb. 1.€. Save, we befeech thre. Ja 
folemn Acclamation uled by the Jews, and elpecially at the 
Feait of Tabernacles. 


L.] of or pertaining to a Gar- 


Hosanna 
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Hosanna Rabbi, a Name the Jews give to the feventh 
Day of the Feat of ‘Tabernacles; in which che Word Ho- 
Jfanna iy often repeaied in their Prayers, @e. 

J iiose [uera, Sax.Qofe, bu. O. and L. G.Ja Stocking. 

Hose-dusé [with Lotuntts] a long round Husk within 
another. 

Ho srivanre [Lofitalier, F. eipitale, It. bospitalis, L.) 
ufing Hopi uy, triendly, courteous. : 

lio srirasteness [bpitalitas, Li hajpitaliré, F. ofpitali- 
ta, lt. of dojpitiam, an laa) Hoipualny, hoipitable Ditpo- 
fition. 

hiosritan [balpitivm, L. bapital, F, fpodade, It. haipe- 
doi, op.) an Houle, Ge. for Uke Entertainment, C’e. of the 
Poor, Suk, Lame, Ge. 

dlosriracer, one who entertains and provides for poor 
Peowie, Vravellen, Ge. 

Hospiravess, an Order of Knights fo called, becaufe 
they built an Hotpial at Jerajelem, ia which the Pilgrims 
were received, 

Hosrita city [dojpitalit:, F. ofpitatisa, It. balpedalidad, 
Sp. hoipitaiisas, L.) the entertaining and reheving Strangers. 

Hoservacisy has been repiciented, in Painung and 
Sculpture, by a middic-aged Woman, of a handiome Ap- 
pearance, with open Arms, chad in Whice, holding inher 
Right tland a fiorn of Plenty, with all forts of Fruit falling 
out of it, waich were gather'd up by a Child; on her Lete 
Side a Higrim asking Alms. 

Hosrivicipe [bo piticida, L.] one who murders his Hott 
or Entertainer 3 allo tie killng of a Guett. 

Hosrovak, a Title of me Prncesof Mofdevia and Wa- 
fachia. 

Hosr [fofes, L. dove, F. offe, It. bucied, Sp.] an Ina- 
Keeper. 

Zo reckon without one's Host. Vide Chicken and Beer. 


Hosr [of o/tia, L. a Sacrifice, Aoftie, F. and Sp. offia, 
It. dertia, Port.j the conlecrated Water in the Roman Cathalick 
Commumen, 2 

Host [49/a, L.) a Vistim or Sacrifice to the Deity. 

Hiost, or Army of Soldiers. 

Hosraces (stage, F. ofargis, It. of boipites, L.) Perfons 
left as Surcties for the Performance of the Anticles of a 
‘Treaty. 

Hosvetactum [Aetient Deeds) a Right which Lords 
had to take Lodging and Entertaiment in their ‘T'enants 
Houles. 

Hosrerenr, [betelier, F.] an Innkeeper. 

Ho'srers, fuch who take in Lodzgers, 

Ho'svess [bojpita, L. dotegi, F. orga, It, huefida, Sp.) 
the Millrets of an lan, Ses 

The fairer the Hosress, the fouler the Weckoning : 

FP. Behe boteffe, mal pour la bourfe: Or, 

La belle biteffe augmente Picot: ( Encreafes the Reckoning.) 
A pretty Woman in the Bar of a Publick Houfe, makes ma- 
ny an unreaionable Bill pals unexamin'd. 

Ilo'st1a [among the Romans] a Sacrifice for having ob- 
tained Vitiory over Enemies, L. 

Ho'sricive [4ylicida, L.] one who kills or beats his 
Fnemy. 

Hostive [ofile, Ie. bofilis, L.) Enemy-like, of ar per- 
taining toan Enemy, 

Hosrineness [hoffilitas, L. Softilité, F.] Hoftility, the 
Suite or Practice of Enemies. 

Hostini'xa [among the Romans) a Goddefs who jprefides 
over the Comm when it thoots forth into Kars. 

HostirLiry [bojbelize, F. ojfiiea, It. hoftilidad, Sp. hafti« 
fitas, L.) Enmity, Hatred, the Scate or Practice of Enemies. 

Hosrizva’aia [Old Rec.) a Room or Place in Religious 
Houfes, where Guetts and Strangers were received. 

hios tine, in a hottile Manner, ighting, warring. .Uilew 

Ho's ter [of fotefier, F.] one who looks afier die Stables. 

Ho'stry [hotelerse, F.) te Place where Horles are kept, 

Hor [hog, or hay, Sax. eet, Du. O. and L. Gs. beite, 
H. G.) contrary to Cold; allo pailionately hot, 


Hor fup, Hot fwallow, Vide Brew. 


Horiy, with Heat, ardently. 

Ho'rness, Heat; alfo Paton. 

Jo Ho'vraccos, a Term uled of the Tongue, :fignifying 
to move nimbly. 

Hoy-Beds [in Gardening] Wooden Frames filled with freth 
Horfe-Dung, with a good Coat of Mould covered with Glafs 
Doors, or railing tender Plants early in the Spring. 

Hov-Shootr, @ ag of one third Part of thie fmallett 
Pit-Coal, Charcoal, Ge. and mixing them toge ther with 
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— to be made into Balls with Urine, and dry'd for 
iring. 

Horcu-por fhutszpot, Du.) Fleth cut into {mall Pieces, 
and flewed with Herbs and Roots. And hence, by Way of 
Metaphor, it fignines the putting together of Lands for the 
equal Diltribution of them. 

Horet-pieu, the chief Hofpital of any City, in France 
for fick Perfons, F. 

Horrs ? (wih Cockers} round Balls of Leather fattened to 

Hutrs §the tharp Ends of the Spurs of Fighting Cocks, 
to prevent them trom hurting one another in {parring or 
breathing one another. 

Hor-Cockies [Aautes coguilles, F.] a Play. 

Hove. Vide Jo Arave. 

Hover (hoy, Sex.) a Covering or Sheltering of Hurdles, 
Ge. tor Cattle ; alfo any mean Building for ordinary Ute. 

Hlovex. Vide To deave. 

Jo Ho'ver [prob. of heyian, Sex. to heave up] to Autter or 
fly over with (pread Wings ; to hang aver, 

Howaen 2 at the Beginuing of a Name, is an Intimation 

How Baha the Place as of low Situation, as Halland in 
Lincolnhire, wiich is the fame as Howland. 

Houcu-Bouny (in Horfes} a hard round Swelling or Tu- 
mour, growing upon the ‘Lip of the Hough or Loof. 

Hoven [hoh, Sex.) che Joint of the junder Leg of a Beatt. 
. Jo Hoven [howen, G.) to cut the Hough, to hanliring ; 
alfo to break Clods of Earth. 

Houvet [fowere, F.ja little Owl, 

Houno [hunt:, Sax. hondt, Du. bund, G. Dan. and Su. 
which, however, fignity any yore of Dog. Cajaubon derives it, 
without Necetity of xvatie, Gr.) a Dog for hunting. 

Co bhotd with the Mourns, and run with the Dare, 

L. Duabus fellis federe. 
Laberius Minimas being chofen into the Senate by Ce/ar, 


Cicero vefufed to make Room for him to fir by him; faying, 
he would do it (n1js angujte federemus) if wwe did not fit fo cloje s 


reflecting upon Cayar's calling fo many to the Senate. La- , 


bevius reply'd, But you evere cwont (Duabus fellis federe) to fit 
upon two Stools; meaning to be on two Sides. 

fe Hounn a Stag [Hunt. Term.) to cait the Dogs at him.! 

Hounp's-Tongue, an Herb. 

Hownos (in a Séivp) are Holes in the Cheeks at the Top of 
the Malt, to which the Ties run to hoife the Yards. 

As Hour fupr, Du. ubr, G. ora, It. deare, Fe bora, L, J 
the twenty-fourth Part of a natural Day. 

HIoun Lines [ona Dial) are Lines which arife from the In- 
terlection of the Dial-Plane, with the feveral Planes of the 
Hour-Circles. 

Hour Circles (with Ajroa.) great Circles meeting in the 
Poles of the World, and crofing the Equinoétial at Right 
Angles, dividing it into twenty-four equal Parts, 

Ajironsmical tour [bora, L. deur, F. dpa, of 2ptten, Gr] 
to bound, limit, or divide, becauie it divides the Day) is the 
twenty-fourth Part of a natural Day, and contains fixty Mi- 
nutes, and cach Minute fixty Seconds, Ge. which Hours al- 
ways begin at the Meridian, and are reckoned from Noon to 
Noon, 

Babylonp Hours, are begun to be accounted from the 
Horizon at the Sun’s Rifing, and are reckoned on for wwenty- 
four Hours, ‘till his Riding again. 

Jews Hou vs, are one twelfth Part of the Day, or Night, 
reckoned from the Sun-rifing to the Sun-fetting (whether the 
Days or Nights be longer or fhorter) which are called, in 
Scripture, the fir, fecond, or third Hours, Gc. of the Day, 
or Night. 

European Hours, are equal Hours reckoned from Mid- 
night twelve Hours, from thence to Noon, and twelve from 
Noon to Midnight. 

dtalian Hours, are reckoned after the Manner of the 
Babylon Hours, only they begin at the Sun's Setting, in- 
ttead of its Riling, 

Forty Hours of Prayer [with Roman Cathslicks] are pubs 
lick Prayers continned for the Space of cight Days fuccellive- 
ly, and without Intermitlon, before the Holy Sacrament, to 
obtain the Atlutance of Heaven upon fome important Occalion, 
On thefe Occations, the Sacrament is expoted forty Hours 
each Day. 

Hou r-Grunters, old Watchmen. 


88 se Hour [in Chymical Writers] is exprefled by 


one of theie Characiers. 
Houvaty, every Hour. 

Hov’sace, Money paid by Carriers, Ge, for laying up 

Goods in a Houle, 


House [iuy, Sax. buys, Du. Quus, O. and L. G. and 
Dan. haus, iH, G. hug, Teut. and Goth.) a Place to 
dwell in. 
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7 bring ar old House over one’s Head, w ving one’s fF 
into ‘T'rouble. 
L. drritare erabrones: (Te envage Hornets :) Or, 
G. Jnein walpenz Melk Rechen : 
(To thru intoa Waf's Neft:) Or, 
Aich eme Rubte aufden Rucken binden ¢ 
(To te @ Rod on, or for one’s oven Back. ) 


Ho throw the House out of the Tdiindotws : 
P, Fetter la maisa par tes fenétres. 
To foew or exprefi an Excefi of Foy, 

Hovse-Wife (hur p¥, Sax.) a Woman of good Occono- 
my in houfhold Affairs. 

House [with Afrof.) a twelfth Part of the Heavens. 

Hov se-Hatet huyebote, Sax.Jan Allowance of Timber out 
of the Lord's Wood, to repair, &'c. a Tenant’s Houle. 

House-Lect, an Herb growing on the Tilings of Hou- 
fes, és’. 

Hovuse-Warminz, a Mecting of Friends to eat and drink at 
an Hovfe newly inhabited. 

Hovu'stnc ftonffe, F ) a Horfe-Cloth, a Piece of Cloth 
worn ahout and behind the Saddle. 

Hovu'sixe fwirth Brictlayers] a Term ufed whena Tile or 
Brick is warp'd or caft crooked cr hollow in burning, they 
fay fuch a Brick or Tile is boning. 

Houswirry, good Oeconomy in managing the Affuirs of 
an Houle, This, Aierog/phicali:, was by the Antients repre- 
fenied by the induttious Tortoiie. 

Ho vs#otp [of huy, and healtan.] a Family. 

Housnoxp Days, tour folemn Feitivals in the Year, when 
the King, after Divine Service, offersa Bezant of Gold on 
the Altarto God. ‘hele Days are Chrifimas, Eafier, Whit- 
Sunday, and All-Saints, 

Ho usnoLper, @ Mater of a Houle. 

Yo House, to give Houfe-Room for any Perfon or Thing, 
to bring Cattle into the Houfe, 

Housen-i [with Séipurizéte] is when a Ship, after the 
Breadth of her bearing, is brought in too narrow to her upper 
Works. 

Hov'se. [huyel, Sax. of hunia, Goth. a Sacrifice) the 
Eucharift or Sacrament, 

a6 Meuay LAproytan, Sax houelten, Du. hufen, G.) to 
tough. 

iow [hu, Sex. hoe, Du. wo, L. G. wit, H. G.) after 
what Manner; or by what Means. 

T Howry [tuer, F.] to exclaim againft or ridicule one ; al- 
fo to fhout, 

es 
at ‘al with Gardeners} a Tool for cutting up Weeds. 

J How, or dig up, [Aower, F J 

How-now ? What is the Meaning of that? 

+d frida - neverthele(s ; be it as it will. 

Ho'wxer, Veflel built like a Pink, but mafted and rigged 
Ikea Hoy, 

ToHowr, [hurlen, Da. hple, Dan. heulen, G. furier, 
F.] to ery like a Wolf, Dog, We. 

To Howe [with Séipwrighes) when the Foot-Hocks of a 
Ship are fearted into the Ground-Timbers, and bolted, and 
the Plank Jaid on upto the Orlop, then they fay, the begin 
to niake their Howl. 

Ho'wcer [of Howling] a Night-Bird. 

: Boe (preb. of hoogh, Du. high, or dev, F.) a finall 
ark. 

To Hoze Dozs, to cut off their Claws or Balls of their 
Feet. 

4Hvpsre-Bxbtk, a Device for fmoaking Tobacco through 
Water, which makes a bubbling Noife; allio a Perfon who 
fpeaks fo quick, as to be fcarce intelligib'e, a talkative Perion, 
a Rattk. 

Hu‘nsvs, a Tumult or Uproar. 

Hu’ckanace, a fort of Linnen Cloth that is woven fo as 
to lie partly raifed, 

Huck e-Bone (prob. fucken, G. to bend] the Hip-Bone. 

Huckce-dacd'd [huckend, ‘Teut. bending} crump-floulder- 
ed, having a Bunch on the Bac. 

Hv'cksrer [prob. of fucken, Du.) one who fells Provi- 
fions by Retale. 

N. B. Hucken, in Dutch, figrifes tohend, bow, or flaop 5 
- _ that has to do with Aackier, 1 don't compre- 
bend, . 


T Hv pore [hunein, G. co ¢ + Thince 7 
inagh cate [arein, G.} to put of lay Things up after a 
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AUvopore, a Confufion, a Buftle, a Diforder. 

Hue (heap, or hyep, Sax.) Complexion, Colour, Coun- 
tenance, Ge. 

Hur and Cry [bucr and erier, F i. ¢. to thout or cry aloud} 
in ancient ‘Times, if a Peron who had been robbed, or any 
one in the Company had been murdered, eame to the nexr 
Conflable, ordering him to raite Hue and Cry, and make Pur- 
fuit of the Offender, deicribing the Perion, and the Way he 
Was gone, the Conilable was obliged to call upon his Parithio- 
ners to aid and aflift him: in fecking him; and not finding 
him, to give notice to the next Conttable, and he to the next, 
and fa from one to another till he was apprehended, or to the 
Sca-Side. In Scotland, this was performed by blowing an Horn, 
and making an Outcry after the Offender. 


Y> Hurr (prob. of hec Zan, Sex] to puff or blow; alfo to 


fwagger, rant, or Vapour ; allo to give angry Words to a Per- 
fon, wo chide. 

4 Hurr, a fwaggering Fellow, a Bully 5 alfo an Afftont, 
or Treatment with angry Words. 

Hurrine [of hecBun, Sax_} Vapouring, Ranting, &e. 

Yo Huc, or dugg, to admire or be pkafed with a Thing 
one’s ielf, 

Huce [Minfbew derives it of augers, L. toincreafe ; otheps 
of hey %, weigaty, Sax. } very large. 

Hu ceness, Vatinels, Largenets. 

Hu'ceous, very large. 

Hucrousiy 

Hucery vaitly. 

4 Huce [prob. of hogan, Sax. or huggaen, Du] an 
Embrace, ’ 

Jo Huse [huaghen, Du. to be tender of, hoSan, Sax.) to 
embrace cloie in the Arms. 

A Cornifo Huce [with Wreflers] is wien one has his Ad- 
veriary on his Breait, and bers = ap oen eubica 

Hu Gcer-mapger (prob. of hogan, Sax. or oe 
and mozker, Dan. Darknels] privately, uid” 


Where-eer th’ ian Huccer-muccer Jerk, 
Dil make them rue their Handiwork. 
Hvo. P.1. Cant. Ul. L. 267, 268, 


Hu'svexots, a kind of Kettle fora Stove ; or an Earthen 
Stove for a Pot to boil on, F. 

4 ja vevenore in Cookery) a*peculiar Way of drefling 
Eggs with Gravy F. 

tlu’cuenots [this Name is varioufly deriv'’d by Authors = 
Some derive it from Hac nos venimus, the Beginning of the 
firit Proteitation of the Apologetical Oration, made before 
Cardinal Letharingivs, in the ‘lume of Francis the Second of 
France. Du Verdier derives it of Joba Hui, whole Opinions 
they embraced, and guenon, an Ape, g. d. John Hu/i's Apes. 
Others from Hugh Caper, whofe Right ef Suceetlion to the 
Crown, the Calvinills maintained againlt the Houfe of Guiye. 
Others of Huguenct, a Piece of Money, a Farthing in the Time 
of Hugé Capet, q. not wortha Farthing. Others of Hugony 
a Gate in the City of Jewrs, where they affembled whea 
they firft Rirred. Peguer derives it of Hugon, an imaginary 
Spright, thar the Populace fancied ftroled about in the 
Nigits and becaufe in the Night they generally went to 
pray, hey called them Huzuenots, i. e. Dilciples of King 
Hagen} a Nickname the Papijis give to the Protsjlants in 
France. 

Hu'curnxotism, the Profeflion or Principles of the Ha. 

eemots 
. do Hutx (with Hunters) to take out the Garbage of a Hare 
or Coney. 

Hosx (bulcke, Da. aad L. G.) abroad Veflel or fort of 
Ship tor fetting in of Malts ; alio a great lazy Fellow. 

Huns, the Body of a Ship without Rigging. 

Hui. [utle, Tevt-] the Cod of Pulic, Chaff, &e, 

Hu'Li.y [prob, of hulét, Sax. a Bed) full of Hulls. 

Yo Hues i Language] to tHloat, to ride to and fro upon 
the Water, 

To lie @ Hun [Sea Languzze) a Term uled of a Ship 
when the takes all her Sails in, 40 that nothing is abroad but 
her Mats, Yards, and Rigging ; and this is done either in @ 
dead Calm (thar the may not beat them againit the Maits) or 
in a Storm, when fhe cannot carry them. 

fo firrke a Huw [Sea Language} is to lie clofely or ob- 
fcurely im the Sea in a Storm, cr tarry for fome Confort, 
bearing no Sail, with the Helm lath'd a-lee. 

Hu'.ioce (Sea Word) a Piece of Muilen Sail cut, and let 
loofe, to keep the Ship's Head to Sea in a Storm. 

Humati (bumatz, F. wmaas, lt. humans, Sp. of Aumaexr, 
L.) of or pertaining to Mankind, or she Nature of Man; al- 
jo aifable, courteous, mid, gentle, 


Human 
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Human Sizes [with A@rohgers) thofe Signs of the Zo- 
Wiack, which have a human Shape, as Virgo, 4guarius, and 
half Sagrtrarias. 2 

Hu'saxist [Lumanifte, FP, amanifta, It.) one who is skil- 
led in human Learning or Humanity Studics. 

Husa’nerigs [Sumaniores itera, L.] the Study of the 
Greck and Latin Tongue, Grammar, Rhetorick, Poetry, and 
the ancient Ports, Orators, and Historians. 

Humawnecy, afably, courteoully, &c. 

Hlumawiry (fremereit?, F. amanita, It. Aumanided, Sp. of 
Aumaniter, L.) the Navare of Man, or that which denotes him 
Auman ; alto Gentlenets, Courtely, Affabiliry, Mildnels, &c. 

Humanity, was by the Ancients defcribed in Painting, by 
acomely Woman, carrying Flowers in her Coat, and a Chain 
of Gold in her Left Hand: Or, by a beautiful Virgin, ha- 
ving a Dove on her Head with expanded Wings, of an enga- 
ging friendly Afpect, and fretching out her Arms, as if going 
to receive another Perfon. 

To Ho‘mantze [bumanier, F. emanare, It.) 0 civilize, ta 
make tractable, gentle, or mild. 

Ho'maxny [éumaniter, L. humaniment, F .J after a hu- 
man Manner, 

Hu'manness [Avmanitar, L. bumanité, F.) Humanity. 

Humanraen [humanife, F.) rendeed human. 

To Humene [4vmilier, F, umifiare, It. bumillar, Sp. bua 
miliare, L.] to lower, to bring down. 

Hu mauve [Avril Ie. dumilde, Sp. and Port. bumiliz, L.) 
low-minded, lowly, mean. 

HumeLiennss [Ascamelitas, L. Aumilité, F.] Humility. 

Huseny, with Humility or Submiffion. 

He stedram, a weak foft-headed Fellow, a Drone. 

Humecra'nrra [with Péyicians) moiftening Remedies, 
fuch as are capable of infinuating themfelves into the Pores of 
the Body, LZ. 

To Hume’erate [fumedter, F. wmettare, Ie. bumefatum, 
L.]to make moitt. 

Humecta tion [wmettazione, It, of bumecdatio, L. in 
Pharmac:] a moittening a preparing of a Medicine, by fleep- 
ing it in Water, to monten and foften it when too dry ; or to 
cleanfe it, or to hinder its fubsile Pacts from being diffipated 
in grinding, cr the ke. 

Huwerres (in Heraldry] a Term apply'd to a Chevron, 
the fame as Feffie, 

Hu'srp [Sumide, F. umido, It. bumido, Sp. bumidus, LJ 
damp, moi:t, wet. 

Hu mipxess, [Auaiditar, L. humidité, F.) Moifture. 

Fefi Hu step [in Heraldry] a fort of Fefle in an Efcutcheon, 

Humi'cick. [Awmificws, L.] moiitening. 

Humerat [bameralis, L.) of or pertaining to the Shoulder. 

Humeran Muicle [Anatomy] a Muicie which moves the 
Arm at the wpper End. 

Hustorry [Awmidite, F, umidita, It. bumedid, Sp. of hu- 
miditas, L.) Dampnefs, Moiitnels, or the Power of wetting 
others. It differs from Fluidity, in that fome Fleids will not 
wet or adhere to all they touch ; as Quickfilver will not 
wee or adhere to Hands or Cloaths, though it will to Gold 
and other Metals. ; 

Hu'sipum Primogenivm [in Medicine] the Blood which is 
to be feen in Generation before any ‘I hing elie. 

Humipu: Radicale (in Medicine) the radical Moifture of 
Man's Body ; which is underflood by fome, to be the Mafs 
of Blood, which is the common Premptuary from whence all 
other Flas ina human Body are derived ; or the purett and 
molt defecate Part of the nutritious Matter, in a Condition 
ready to be afitmilaced. 

Hu izia'res, a Religious Order, who lived very firitt and 
mortily'd Lives. 

Hertrtavion [wmiliazione, Te. Lumiliacion, Sp. of humitia- 
tio, L.Ja being humbied, abafed, or brought down or low ; alfo 
a bringing down, abating a Perion’s Prwe or Self-Conceit, 

Huminis Mujtulus [with Asetomijis] a Muicle which draws 
the F.ye down towards the Cheek, L. 

Humrurry bumilitée, P. umilita, Ie, bumilidad, Sp. bumi- 
fidade, Port. of bumilitas, L.] Humblenefs, Lowlinels of Mind, 
Meeknets, Subtniiiion. 

Humitery his been reprefented in Painting and Sculpture, 
by an agreeable Woman, laying her Hand upon her Breall, a 
Dove with expanded Wings on her Head, a Clove July- 
Flower bearing down its Head by its own Weight, in her 
rome under her Feet a Crown, and by it a Veilel full of 

cwels, 

‘To Huw [hummen, G.] to make a Noife like a Bee. 

Tlutauaxin, a Veflel containing two Thirds of a 
Hogthcad. 

_ | Huemeine Liguar, flrong Liquor that makes a humming 

Noite by being put into a Fermentation by pouring out of a 
Boule, é'¢. into another Veflel. 

kigsiatums, the Name ot a Sweating-Houfe, 
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Ajweous Hy'mor [with Ocwls] or Waterith Humor, id 
contained between the Tunica Cornea and the Uwea, and ferves 
to moitten and levigate the two other denfer Humours, and al- 
fo the Tunica Uvea and Retina. 

Cryfatiine Humor [with Ocutis) or ter Hamar, which is 
contained in the Tunica Uvea, and is thicker than the rev. 
This by fomeis called Glaciadis, and is the prunary Inflrument 
of Villon, in relpett of its collecting and Reception of the Raye 
which coming thither, dilated by the agucous Humour, are 
collected and convey'd to the Retina, 

Vitreous Hy MOR (with Oculifts) or Gloff Hianour, is b'geer 
than any of the rcit, fills the backward Cavity of the Eye. - 
This, fome fay, ferves to dilate the Rays that it receives from 
the Grifalline, and to bring them to the Retina; or, as others 
are Ot Opinion, it helps to colleét the Rays refracted by the 
Cryfaltize into one Point, that the Vilion may be the more di- 
itinet and vivid. 

Huaso'res [with Plfcal Authors) the Humours of the Bo- 
dy of which, three that are called general, wath the whole 
Body, wiz. the Bod, the Lympha, and the nerwons Juice, L. 

Ag wenes Oculares, the Humours of the Eye; which are 
three, wiz. the Aguecus or Watry, the Chriffalline or Icy, 
the Vitreczs or Glafly, L. ‘ sf ae 

Husores in fecundinis (with Phyfcians) are the Humours 
in the three Membranes or Skins, that covera Child in the 
Womb, L. 

Hu movrist [Aumori/a, Ital] one full of Humours, Whim- 
fies, or Conceits ; 2 fantaitical or whimfical Perton, 

Humoaists, the Title of the Members of a celebrated 
Academy of learned Men at Rome. 

Hustorost, the Name of an Academy eflablifhed at Corso 
na in Italy, 

Hu'sour [wmore, It. bumewr, F. Sp. and Port. Lumor, L.} 
Moillure, Juice ; alfo Temper of Mind; alfo Fancy, Whim. 

Humour, is accounted as peculiar to the Exg/yé Drama, 
at leait, our comick Poets have execlled therein, and carried it 
beyond thofe of any other Nation: And ours, perhaps, is 
the only Language that has a Name for ir. : 

Humour [in Dramaticé Poetry) is ufed fora fubordinate 
or Weaker Species of what the Criticks call Maxners. 

Husour [in Comedy) is defined to be a fainter or weaker 
Paffion, peculiar w comick Characters, as bein found in Per- 
fons of a lower Degree than thofe proper for ‘Tragedy 5 or it 
is that which is low, ridiculous, Ec. 

Husour [in Medicine] the particular Temperament or 
Conititution ot a Perfon, confidered as arifing from the Pre- 
valence of this or that Humour or Fusce ot the Body; asa 
chalevick Humour, a melancholy Humour, a fprizhtl; Hamour. 

T'o Humour, to pleafe, to become complaifant to. 

Hu'mounist. See Humour? 

Hu'morous, of or pertaining to Humours, Conccits, or 
Whimiies, fantallical; alfo wedded to his own Humours or 
Conccits, 

Hu‘merousty, whimfically, fantaftically, 

Hu’merouswess, Comicalnefs, Fulneis of Pleafantry, Fan- 
tallicalnels. : 

Hu‘moursom, peevifh, fretfal, hard to pleafe. 

Huwersommess, Hardnefs to be plealed, Peevifhnets. 

To Huncn (prob. of huftl, Tcur. a Blow) wo give a 
Thruft with the kibow. 

Hu wcu-back'd (q. bunched-back'd] crook-back’d, hump- 
fhoulder’d. 

Hu wprep [hun®p:, Sax. hondert, Du. humbdert, G. 
gundrete, Dan. fundrabde, Su. hund, Goth.) in ripures, 100, 

It has no Plural, except when the Number is indeermi- 
nate, and a Genitive follows, as Hundred of Pounds; or 
when a Genitive itfelf, as what Number of Hundreds ; or in 
the Numeration-T'able, Unites, Tens, Hundreds, where it is 
properly a Genitive, and fuppoles the Place of Huxdreds; of 
When another Prepotition goes before, as bp Hundreds. 

Hu'norep [hu epee, Sax.) a particular Part of a Shire 
or County, becauie it coniilled of ten Tiithings, and each 
Tithing of ten Houfholds, and fo confilted of an hundred 
Families, and thence called Hundred; or becaute it furnifhed 
the King with a hundred Men for his Wars. 

Husprep-Lags, the Hundred-Court, from which all the 
Officers of the King’s Foret are freed. 

Hu'nprevers, Men impannelled, or fit to be impannel- 
led on a Jury, upon any Controverly, dwelling within the 
Hundred where the Land in Queition lies 5 alio bailiffs of 
Hundreds. 

Hunprep Sea [Old Law) the Payment of perfonal At- 
tendance, ordering Suit and Service at the Hundred-Court. 

Hunprep-Law. Vide Hundred- Lach, 

Hu spreous Afirmatas (Old Rec.) the Profits of an Hun- 
dred-Court farmed out for a itanding Rent 

Hlunc. Vide to Aang. 
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Hu'serr [hunS: pn, Sax. honger, G Dan. and Su. bam 
dre, Sp.] a craving of the Appetite after Food, Dan. 
Huxces will break through Atonesccialls : 
Vide Necessity das xo Law, under Necejity. 
Hiuneee makes hard Sones (weet Seans. 

L. Famem efficere ut crude etiam Fata faccharum Japiant. 
Frafm. The full Stomach (faith Solomon) loatheth the Hewey- 
Comb 3 but to the Hunery every bitter Thing is facet, The Se. 
fay, The hungry Man fees Meat far. The French fay, L' Appe- 
tit fait toute bons (A geod Stomach makes every Thing good.) 
Vide Mangry Dogs will cat dirty Padding. Under Hungry. 

Natural Huxcer, is an Irritation of the Stomach, occa- 
foned by Falling. , 

Avimal Huxcer, isthe Senfation or Perception of tit Ir- 
ritation, and the Appetite or Defire of Food, that is the"Lon- 
fequence of it. 

To Husxeen [hun'spian, Sex. humgrer, Dan. fungra, 
Su. hungeren, De. tingern, G.] tociave after Food. 

Hu xery [hunsniz, Sax. hongerial, Du. bungerig, 
G. Dan. and Sa.} Craving after Food. 

ungrp Dogs will cat dirty Puddine. 

This Proverb is uied by Way of satire againit thof Per- 
fons, whofe impetuous Luft make them demean themiclves 
beneath their Quadity: For though "tis certain, dirty Mater 
will quench Fire, and a mean Punk fatisfy or cool a burning 
Luft, yet thofe who ufe them, are cither very seedy, Or not 
very ace. The Proverb is alfo taken in another Senfe, and 
a fevere Satire againft all our annecefary Varieties and Delica- 
cies of Food; and dictates the very beit Way of Living in the 
World; with an Inflruttion of Temperance, Health, and Fraga- 
dite; only to deint when we are @-dry, and to cat when we are 
Aangry ; for that there is nothing [0 wéo/ome, or fo refijhing, 
as true Hunger, according tothe Proverb, Hueger’s the fej? 
Sauce. ‘Thus fay the Hebrecus, poanodoaty’se e552 Na55, 
the Greets, rely cor AtopTue: Ate Uitorras bs ZpeCo3 and the 
Latin, “‘Fejunus rare flomackus wulgaria temnit; & fames eft 
optimism condimentum 3 the French, A da farm, il n'y a@ point de 
mawvais fain; and the Italians, L'ajino chia fame manzia d'o- 
gni frame. ; : 

Heuncry Flies bite fo2es 
This is fpoken when needy People are very importunate and 
craving, 

Hu'xoatxess, craving Appetite. 

Husery Evel [in Horfes} an unnatural and over-hafly 
Greedinefs to devour their Meat before they can chew it, 

Huxxs, a Mifer, a covetous niggardly Wretch. 

To Hux [hunzian, Sax.) to chale wild Beatls; alfo to 
fearch after, 

A Hunter ng Sax.J a Chafer of wild Beafls. 

To Hunt change, is when the Hounds wake freth Scent, 
hunting another Chace, till they flick and hit it again, 

To Hunt counter, fignifics tat the Hounds huut by the 
Heel. 

Hux rine, Chafing of wild Beats; alfo a Searching after. 

Hunvine the For/, is when the Chace falls off, and comes 
en again, 


flu'ro.es fof hupd, Sax. hurdel, Du. hurde, G. Hale 


Rode wrrtled tovether 


Hurptes, or Cilayes, 
are made of Branches 
or ‘Twigs interwoven 
together in the Figure 
of a long Square, a- 
bout five or fix Foot 
long, and three, or 
three and a half broad ; 
the clofer they are 
woven, they are the 
better, They are for 
feveral Ufes, as for co- 
vering Traverfes and 
Lodgments, Capaneert, 
Cozens, &C, and are covered over with Earth to fecure them 
from the artificial Fireworks of the Enemy, and from the 
Stones which might be thrown upon them ; and likewife to 
lay upon marthy Ground, or to pals the Fo/i, efpecially when 
it is full of Mud or Slime. See their Forsn in the Figure. 

Tivroves {in Husbandry] are Frames mace either of (plit 
Sticks, or Hazle Rods plasted together, to makeSheepfolds, &c. 

Huge [in Heraldry] che Licad of a wild Boar, a Bear, a 
Wolf, or fome uch fierce Creature ; but not of Lions, or other 
fuch noble Creature, F. 

‘To Hurt [perhaps corruptly of wwbir/) to throw, to cat. 
Hu kt-Fone {of an Herye] a Bone near the Middle of 


the Buttocks, ee ee a : 
key Very apt to go out of its Socket by a Slip 





Hus tise [¢,d. Whirling] throwing Stones, €'c, ‘with a 
whiiling Motion of the Hand. : oie, 


HU 


Hua e, the Hair of Flax, which is either fine or weund. 

A Hurry [of harier, F.) great Hatle. 

‘To Hurry [farier, F.] to hare, to hallen too much, to 
make great Halte. 

Hurvy-Tiuarumno, a bawling noify Preacher, Orator, 
&c. who lays about him violently, ufing much Action and 
Getlure 5 alfo one that ufes many extravagant Expreilions and 
Rants. 

Hu‘acy-suacy [of WLirie, and Bup'sh, Sax.]aTumul 
Uproar, or Crowd of People. 

Hu'arican [ovragay, F. of durracan, Sp.]a violent Storm 
of Wind, which often happens in the M¢/?-Jndies, in September 
and Odtober, overthrowing ‘Trees, Houtes, and whattocver is 
in its Way. Hurricanes begin in the North; bat turn 
round, and in a little Time veer through all the Points of the 
Compal. 

Huast fof hynyt, Sex.) joined with the Names of 
Places, denows, that they took their Name from Wood or 
Forett. 


Huars g [in Heraldry] are Roundles, Azure, Fe. the 


r 
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Hvearts > fame the Preach call Jorteaux d’dzure. Some 

Heuvats > imagine they tignify Bruifes or Contutions 
inthe Fleth 5 bur others Hertl- Beers. 

A Hvar [hype, Sev.] a Wound, an Injury, a Damage. 
ToHuaer [irr. ¥. hyptan, Sex.) to do lyury, to wound, 
e 

Hvar (Jrr, Jetp. and Part P.) did hurt, have or am hart, 

Hu'arruce [hypt-Full, Sax.) injurious, prejudicial. 

Hvurtrurcy, pernicioully, dangeroully. 

Hvu'arrucsess, Projudicialnets, Ge, 

Hu’atress, (hyptieay, Sav.) harmlefs. 

Hurr-Sickle, an Herb. 

Hu‘stasp (huybans, Sax. hosbonde, Dan.) the Con- 
fort of a Wife, : 

Hu'ssaxp of a Sfip, a Perfon whofe Office it is to fea 
Ship's Cargoe entered, landed, lait up in Warehoules, é'c, for 
the Merchants. 

To Hu'ssann, to be a good Husband, or be {paring of 
a Thing. 

Hu‘spanpsias [dierog/pdically) was reprefented by a la- 
bouring Ox, 

Hu'ssaxpry, Tillage of Land, Gc. alfo the Manage- 
ment of Expences, Frugality, 

Husaanory, was repreientedby the Antients, in Sculpture 
and Painting, by the Goddels Ceres, holding in her Left 
Hand the Zodiack, and in her Right a young J ree which be- 
gan to grow up. 

Hu'scarze [huy cal, Sex.) an houfhold Servant. 

a a Fah, of which the white Glue called Linglafs, is 
mace, 

Hustans [Auaux, F.] a fort of Boots or Spatterdathes, 

Huserastne [of huy, and frye, Sax.) one who holds 
Houle and Land, 


Husu [prob, of 2927, Hes. or of hufehen, L. G. to fing, 


€?, 


_lull, or entice to ileep, as Nuries do Children in their Cradles) 


be ttill. 


To Husu, to lullafleep in fuch Manner; allo to allure, to 
filence. 


Husx [geuft, F. gujtie, Ic.) the Coat of Corn, Grain, 
Seed, 5, [8 ~ §4 j 

Huskawawine, a Solemnity practifed by the Mirgivian 
Indians, once every fourteen or lixteen Years. It is an Initi- 
tation or Difcipline, that all young Men mutt pals ander before 
they can be admitted to be of the Number of Great Men, 
Officers, or Cockaroujts of the Nation. 

‘The choiceit and briskelt young Men of the Town, and 
fuch only as have acquired fome ‘I'reafure by their Travels 
and Hunting, are chofen out by the Rulers to be Aastanece’d; 
and whoever refules to undergoe this Proceis, dares not remain 
among them, 

The Ceremony is perform'’d after the Manner following : 
After the Performance of feveral odd preparatory Ceremonies, 
the principal Part of the Butinefs is to carry them into the 
Woods, and there to keep them under Confinement, and de- 
ftitute of all Society for feveral Months, giving them no other 
Sulleaance but the Infufion or Decoction uf fome poilonous in- 
toxicating Roots: By Virtue of which Payiick, and the 
Severity of the Difcipline which they undergo, they become 
ftark mad: In which raving Condition, they are kept cighteen 
or twenty Days. During thefe Extremsties, they are that up 
Night and Day in a firong Incloture, made on Purpofe, in 
Shape like a Sugar-Loaf, and every Way open hke a Lattice, 
forthe Air to pats through: In this Cage, alter they have been 
fut up till the Doétors find they have arank fufficiently of the 
Hyfeccan, (as they call this mad Potion,) they griduatly re- 
ftore them to their Sentes, by leffening the [ntoxication ot their 
Diet, they bring then back into the ‘own, while itil wild and 
crazy through the Vieleace of the Medicine. 
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Ik is pretended, that they in this Time, drink fo much of the 
Water of Lethe, that they perfectly lofe all Remembrance of 
former ‘Things, even of their Relations, Parents, and Lan- 
wage: And after this, they are very fearful of difcovering any 
fining of their former Kemembrance ; for if fuch a ‘Thing 
flould happen to any of them, they muit immediately be buj- 
donwaw'd again: And the fecond Time, the Ufage is {0 fevere, 
that feldom any one efeapes with Life. ‘Thus they mult pre- 
tend to have forgot the very Life of their ‘Tongues, fo as nut 
to be able to fpeak, nor underiland any Thing that is 
fpoken, till they learn it again. And they are for fome ‘Time 
under the Guard of their Keepers; who conitantly wait upon 
them every where, cll they have learn’d all Things pertecily 

CF GOS. . 
ovrhe undergoing this Difcipline, is with them, the mot 
meritorious Thing in the World in order to Preferments to 
the greateit Pofts in the sg oh which they claim as their 

doubted Right at the next Promotion. ; 
ae Indians pretend that this violent Method of taking 
away their Memory, is to releafe their Youth from all their 
childith Imprediions, and from that flrong Partiality to Perfons 
and Things which is contracted before Reafon takes Place. 

'Yhey hope, by this Proceeding, to root out all the Prepof- 
f{eflions and unreatonable Prejudices which are fix’d in the Minds 
of Children; fo that the Young Men, when they come to 
themfelves again, sek — may act freely, without being 
jali. Cultom and Education, 
ago hrs they become difcharged from the Remembrance 
of any Ties of Blood, and are eitablifed in a State of Equa- 
lity and perfect Freedom to order their Actions, and dilpole 
of their Perfons, without any other Controul, than that of 

aw of Nature. 
sagt re s, Hungarian Horlemen, faid to be fo called ftom 
the Huzza, or Shout, they give at the fir Charge. 

Huscaave (Old Rec.) Houfe-Rent. 

Hu sszcine Peoplr, People who received the Sacrament. 

Hvssites, the Followers of Jobo Haft the Reformer. 

Husky [prob. of Hulfe, G.J full of Husks, or the Coats 
of Corn. Seed, &e. . ; 

Hussy (corrupt. of Howft-Wi, huypif, Sax.) a Name 
given to a Girl, Maid, or Woman in Contempt or Anger. 

Hu'stines [this tome derive of huy, an Houle, and “bing, 
a Trisl, Sex. g. the Houfe of or for trying a) a 
Court held before the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the 
City of Lomdon, ; 

ifu'sweve [huy py, Sax.] the Mifrefs of a Houle; alfo 
x good Manager of Houfhold Afiirs. ; 
> cusr fol hpeytan, Sax, hocRen, Du. hulten,” G. so 

Pa Conk, N.C, : 
ait WutT", Sax. butte, Du. hutte, G. butte, F.Ja 
fosak Cottage or hovel; alo a Louge for Soldiers in the 
Field. 

An Hered, éucle, FP, bucha, Su. hutta, Sax.) a Place 
or Velicl to lay Corn in, alfo a wooden Cage, Ge. to keep 
Rabbits ing alloa ‘Trap forcatching Vermin. 

Hure’sium [Odd Kec.) a Hue and Cry, efpecially in Scor- 
fund, where, Wien a Robbery had been commutted, they blew 
an tion, and made an Outcry ; after which, if the Thief 
ran away and did not furrender himéclf, he mighr be Iawful- 
}y id or hang’d upon the next Gallows, . 

Hu'xixe @ Pike (with Anglers) a particular and diverting 
Method of catching that Fith. 

To Huzz, to hum as Bees do. 

Tiu'zza [of Hujars, or Hungarian Horfemen; it being 
their Cuilom to flout at the making the Onfet; or, as fome 
imagine, from Hoyanna, Hed, SIP WW, i. ec. Save now] a loud 
Acciamation or Shout for Joy. 

To Hy (of hizan, Sex.J] to make hafte. 

Hyacinyu 2 [txxis0G@, Gr.) a precious Stone, fo called 

Jacintu  § trom its Refembiance of the Purple Flower 
named Hyacinth; of which there are four Sorts; thofe that 
are intermixed with a Vermillion Colour, thofe of a Safiton 
Colour, thet of an Amber Colour, and thofe of a White 
intermix'd with a faint Red, and are either oriental, or occi- 
dental, "Ihefe Stones either engrave or cut fine, and were 
it not that the Graving oftentimes colts more than the Stone, 
they would be more uled for Seals, Ge. 

Thete Stones were ufed by the Antients for Amulets’and 
Taliimans, who wore them about their Necks, or in Rings, 
ec, and imagined they had in them a Virwe to fecure them 
from the Plague, &c, 

Conjection of Hyacinrn [in Medicine] is a thin EleCuary 
of a cordial Quality, compofid of divers precious Stones, the 
Hyacinth Stone being one of the principal Ingredients ; and 
alfo Coral, Harthhorn, Seeds, Roots, and divers other In- 
Eredicnts pulveriz'd or ground, and mix’d together. 

Hy'acinau [/yaciutl, FP. jacinta, lt. Sp. and Port. Aya 


oe 
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HY 
tinthus, L. faniv3G, Gr.] a Flower of a purple Colour; al- 
fo a precious Stone, 

Hyacinta fin Hereliry) the Jenne, or tawny Colour in 
the Coats of Noblemen. 

Hya‘cintitta, Fettivals held at Sparta, in Honour of 
Apaits, and Remembrance of his favourite Hyacinth, 

Hya‘cixtiixe [byacinthinar, L. Sanirdute, Gr.J per- 
taining to or like the Mjacineh, 

Hyacixtuizontes [of JauvSitu, Gr.) a kind of Eme- 
ralds inclining toa Violet-Colour, 

Hya‘vrs [fo called of dxé 77 Suv, #. ¢. to rain] a Con: 
ftellation called the Seven Stars. ‘The Poets feign them to be 
them to be the Daughters of Atlas and thra, whence they 
are alfo called Atlantiades, Tieir Names are Amb ofa, Eudds- 
ra, Pafithoe, Corents, Phxauris, Pstho, and Teche. ‘1 hey are 
famous among the Poets for bringing Rain i they are placed 
in the Bulf's-Head, and the Chict of them in the Lett Eye, 
and. is by the drads called Aidedaran. 

The Poets feign, that Hyas their Brother having been torn 
to Pieces by a Lionch, they wept fo vehemently for his Death, 
that the Gods, in Compuiion to them, tranflated them to 
Heaven, and placed them in the Forehead of the Bu//;. where 
they fill continue to weep: And hence the Conlictlaticn is 
fuppofed by fome to prefige Rain. 

Hyarine [Syaliens, L. of Uadivds, 
Glats, glafly. Aiden. 

Hy axa [azez, G.] a kind of Beaft much like a Wolf, 
very ravenous and fubtil; of which it is related by fome 
Writers, that he will come in the Nizht-'Time to Shepherds 
Houtes, and learning their Names, by coumterteiting a Man's 
Voice, call them out and devour them. 

Hy 284 [bieroghphically] was ufed by the Antients to ex- 
prefs an inconitant Perfon 3 becaufe itis related of it, that it 
is one Year Male, and the next becomes a Female. It was 
Lkewife ufed as an Emblem of a brave Courage, that can de- 
fy all Difficulties, and look upon the Frowns of Fortune with 
a generous Contempt; becaufe the Naturalis fay, that the 
Shun of this Animal will procure to us this Priv ilege of pafiing 
through the greatelt Dangers without Harm. 

Hratorpes [vaasutss, Gr.) the Vitreous or Glafly Hu- 
mour of the Eye, 

- Hy werena‘cium [Old Rec.] the Seafon for fowing Winter 
orn. 

Hiyne’esat [byberear, L..] of or pertaining to Winter. 

Hyweanan Occident, the Winter-Wef, or South Wot. 
That Point where the Sun fets at its Entrance into the Tro- 
pick of Capricorn, i. ¢. on the thorte!t Day. 

H YRERNAL Orient, the Winter-Eaj?, or South-E aft. That 
Point of the Horizon where the Sun ries at its Entrance ino 
the Tropick of Capricorn. 

Hruisrrica, a Feftival with Sacrifices and other Cere- 
monies celebrated by the Greeks; at which the Men wore the 
Apparel of Women, and the Women of Men, in Honour of 
Venus, either as a God, ora Goddels, or both ; or, as others 
fay, a Feitival held at Argos; where the Women, habited like 
Men, infulted their Husbands with all Tokens of Superiori- 
ty, in Memory of the ryian Dames having defended their 
Country with notable Courage againit Ciomenes and Dema- 
rafus, 

Hy’eoma [¢sua, Gr.) a Bending-in of all the Vertebra's 
er Turning-Joints. 

Hy‘natpa, a Mongrel Creature, whofe Sire is of one Kind, 
and Dam of another, c. 

Hy par'tiros [of S3~), Water, and ajSev, Gr. 
a Gleet from a wounded Joint. 

Hyba‘ripes [Uiar3eg, Gr.) watery Bliflers on the Liver or 
Bowels of Droptical Perions, fuppofed to proceed from a Di- 
tention and Rupture of the Lymphaedués. 

Hypatorbes [ddarede;, of Tia, Water, and iG, Gr. 
Form] the watery Humour of the Eve, 

Hypa‘ris [ideris, Gr.) a Difeale in the Eves, confifting 
of a fatey Subfance or Exerefcence growing under the Skin of 
the upper Eye-Lid, 

Hypatoscori'a [of S322, of Water, and exsrtw, Gr. 
to view] a Divinatioa or Forctelling future Events by Means 
of Water. 

Hyve-citn [ hy>-Zilp, Sax.) a Ranfom paid to favez 
Perfon's Hide from being beaten. 

Hy peros, the fame as Hydropr, a Dropfy. 

Hy'pra [4ydre, PF. Java, be. hydra, Sp. and L. S32, Gr] 
The Poets tellus, ‘That Mydra was a Lernean Serpent, having 
an hundred Heads, and but one Body ; and that whenone Head 
was cut off, two fprang up in its Place; and that Carcinus 
came and atlited the Hydra. The Ground of the Story is 
this : Lernas was a King at that Time, when Men univertally 
dwelt in ‘Towns or Villages, and every ‘Town had its King; 
among which, Srdeweluc, the Son of Perjius, govern'd sear 
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the largeft and moft populous Place: Lernus not bearing to be 
fubject to him, it was the Occafion of a War between them. 
Lerews's Town was a little well-fortify’d Place, defended by 
fifty flout Archers, which, Day and Night, were {hooting 
their Arrows from the Tower. The Name of this little 
‘Town was Hydra, Upon which, Furifbews fent Hercules 
thither; but they who were beneath threw Fire, and aimed at 
the Defenders of the Tower; and if any one was hit with it, 
and fell, immediately two ftout Archers rofe up in his Place. 
But Hercules at length took the Town, burnt the Tower, and 
ceflroyed the Town: And this gave Birth to this Fable. 
Palaphetus, 

Hyonra [fta, Gr.] a Water-Serpent ; efpecially that mon- 
firous one faid by the Poets to have an hundred Heads, and 
bred in the Lake Lerma, and to have been killed by Heresies, 
and placed among the Stars. 

Hyon.v’Lon [of S3up, Water, and gadicv, Gr. Oil] a Com- 
pefition of common Oi and Water. 

Hynaracoaicar [of itpayyla, of U3up, Water, and dys, 
Gr. to lead] pertaining to the Conveyance ot Water, 

Hypra‘coca [of Stu, and yw, Gr.] Medicines that 
drive out or purge watery Humours. 

Hypraco'ey [d3eeyxyi2, Gr.] a conveying of Water by 
Furrows and ‘T'renclws from one Place to another. 

Hy para kGinan, pertaining to, or of the Nature of Quick- 
filver. 

Hyoaa’aoyrum [S3pépyupev, Gr. 2 e Water-Silver] 
Quicktilver. 

Hypra‘unicn [of dtp2vand:, Of S3pavat, founding Wa- 
ter, of S3up, Water, and dvads, Gr. a Pipe) pertaining to a 
Water-Organ. 

Hy pra ucicns [etemeniale Gr] the Art of Engincery, 
or making Engines for carrying and raifing Water, and all 
forts of Water- Works ; alfo that Part of Staticks that confiders 
the Motion of Fluids, and particularly Water. 

The Hy pr auLice Art,is reprefented in Painting and Sculp- 
ture, by a Woman leaning in a thoughtful Poflure upon the 
Brink of a Fountain, holding in her Arms a Water-Pipe, and 
a Pair of Compailes lying by her; at her Feet two Children 
fixing among Shells, and blowing Water at one another out of 
Griton's Horns. 

Hypravu‘topxeuma’ tick Engine, one that raifes Water 
by Means of the Spring of the Air. 

Hy pro’a cn Surgesns] certain little, moift Pimples, 
like Millet-Seeds, which make the Skin ulcerous and rough, 
L. of Gr. 

Hyprocarpia [utpexaptia, Gr.) aDroply of the Pericar- 
dient, fo that the Heart {wims in Water, 

Hy procaniste’rtum, a Machine which fpouts Water 
plentifully, and for extinguithing Fires and Contlagratiens. 

Hyrpaoce'te [5po%a%, Gr.] a kind of Sweiling of the 
outermott Skin of the Cods, called Hernia Aguo/a, 

Hy proce’ Pianos [J3poed2aG-, Gr.] a Drorfy, or Swel- 
ling of the Head, cauted by a watery Humour; and fome- 
times a Burlting of the Lymphatick Veffels. 

Hyprocerrticxs [of dtu, and xpirixk, Gr.) a critical 
Judgment taken from Sweating. 

Hy veo’pes (with Péyicsans) a continual burning Fever, 
as it were, from an Inflammation of the Bowels. 

Hyproe'nrrroce te [Of $top fvregev, the Entrails, and 
x44, a Buritnels, Gr.) a Falling of the Guts, together with 
Water, into the Seromm, or a Swelling or Bloating of the 
outward Integument or Skin of the Scrotum, caufed by watery 
Humours catt or detained therein. 

Hypro'crarnea [of fia, and yids, to deferibe, Gr. 
one skilled in siuomniy. ‘ = ai 

Hyparocra’puicat, [Aydrographigue, F. idrograjico, Ie. 
Lidrographia, Sp ) of or pertaining to Hydrography. 

Hyprocrarnican Charts, certain Sea Maps delineated 
for the Ufe of Pilots, &'¢. in which are marked the Points of 
the Compa(s, the Rocks, Shelves, Sands, Capes, &'c. 

Hy pro'crapuy [Ardrographie, F. idrografa, It. vipeypa- 
Gia, Gr.] the Art of making Sea-Charts, It teaches how to 
deicribe and meafure the Sea, accounting for its ‘Tides, coun- 
ter ‘Tides, Currents, Bays, Soundings, Gulphs; alfo its Sands, 
Shallows, Shelves, Rocks, Promontories, Dittances, &¥c. from 
Port to Port, with whatioever is remarkable cither out at Sea, 
or on the Coat. 

The Antients reprefented this Art, in Painting and Sculp- 
ture, by an ancient Matron clad in a Garment of Silver, to 
i se aps the Waves of the Sea; Stars over her Head, as her 

suice in accounting for many Things properly belonging to 
this Arts holding E one Hund a Sea-hat, and a Pair of 
Compaties, in the other a Ship, and having at her Feet a Sea- 
aT mel the Ute and Meaning of all which are well-known. 
Dice! YPROLAparuuM [with Botawifs] the Hera Water- 
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Hy prostancy [Aydromancie, F. idromancia, Tt. bydromane 
ta, L. of dtponavreéz, of Davy, Water, and pavrsfc, Divina. 
tion, Gr.) a Manner of divining or making Conjectures by 
Water, inwhich the Victims had been wath'd, and fome Parts 
ef them boiled; alfo a Divination by common Water, in 
which they obferved the various Impreflions, Chances, Fluxes, 
Retluxes, Swellings, Diminutions, Colours Imaces, fc. of 
the Water, Sometames they dipped a Looking-Giafs into the 
Water, when they defired to know what would become of a 
fick Perfon ; for as he look’d well or ill in the Glas, accord- 
ingly they conjeClured as to his future Condition. Sometimes 
they filled a Bowl with Water, and Jet down into it a Ring, 
equally poifed on both Sides, and hanging by a Thread ticd 
to one of their Fingers; and then ina Form of Prayer, re. 
quelled the Gods to declare or confirm the Qvellicn in Dif. 
pute; Whereupon, if the Thing were tue, the Ring of its 
own accord would Arike againit the Side of the Bowl a fer 
Number of Times: Sometimes they threw Stenes into the 
Water, and obferved the Turns they made in finking. 

Hypro'merer [ot S32, and wérpy, Gr, Mealure} an In- 
ftrument to meafure the Gravity, Denlity, Velocity, Force, 
or other Property belonging to Water, 

Hy‘onowe [f3pmau, Gr.) Mead, a Decoétion of Water 
and Honey. 

Hybaomerat’a [Siznzerp_fe, Gr.) the Menfuration of Wa- 
ters, and other fluid Bodies ; their Gravity, Force, Velocity, 
Quantity, Ge. 

Hy prompna'tum [utpiufanw, of Six, and gudart, 
Gr, the Navel] a Protuberance of the Navel, proceeding 
from watery Humours in the 4fomen. 

Hy pronmy'steEs fof ius, Water, and uvcw:, Gr. a Per- 
fon fer apart for the Offices of Religion) Officers in the Greed 
Church, whofe Bulinefs it was to make the Floly Water, and 
fprinkle it on the People. 

Hyvro’xosus [with Péfician:] a Fever, in which the 
Patient fweats extreamly ; the Sweating-Sicknefs, L. 

Hyprorana’svares [of ft, Water, and +2:fenaf, I 
offer, Gr.) a Seét; a Branch of the Manichees, whole ailin- 
guifhing ‘Tenet was, That Water fhould be ufed in the Sacra- 
ment inftead of Wine. 

Hypro'rece [of g2xp, and ##)%, Gr. a Fountain] Spring- 
Water. : 

Hypro'ruomia [utgOcCia, of Lup, Water, and gece, 
Fear, Gr.] a Ditlemper fometimes accumpany'd with a Fever, 
Phrenzy, and other Symptoms proceeding from the Bite of a 
mad Dog; in which the Patient dreads Water, Ge. the Pa- 
thoynomick Sign, that the Difeafe is come to its Height, and 
rarely happens ell within three or four Days of the Patient's 
Death, the Difeafe being then unamimoufly allowed to be 
incurable by Phyticians, both Antient, and Medern, L, 

Hyoarornori‘a [of 2x9, and Qipn, Gr. to bear] a Fefti- 
val, or funeral Ceremony, perform'’d by the Aibenians, Ge. in 
Memory of them that periil’d in the Deluge. 

Hy propria’. Mion [of f3e9, and 69$x,4i2, Gr.] that 
Part under the Eye, which ufually iwells in thofe who have 
the Dropiy. 

Hyproruta'ausy, a Dileafe in the Eye, when it grows 
fo big, as almott to flart out of its Orbit. 

Hypro'pica [of y3z.tmd:, Gr.) Medicines that drive out 
the watery Humours ina Dropty, L. 

- Hypaorr'rer [vtzpexizep, Gr.) the Herb Water-Pepper, 
or Ariemart. 

Hypro'rican [hydropicus, L. of 83;0%m2s, Cr.] of or per- 
taining toone troubled with the Droply. 

Hypro'rieks [d3porimé, Gr.] Medicines good to expel 
watery Humours in the Droply. 

Hy'prorore [of c3pozéz;, Gr.] a Water-Drinker. 

Hyprors ad matatam [in Medicine) the Difcale otherwife 
called Diabetes. 

Hy'proscope [e3pocxorerev, Of Step, and exoriw, Gr. to 
view) an Infirument tor difcovering the Watery Streams of the 
Air. 

HyproseL.ixum (with Botani’is) Water-Parfley, L. 

Hy rosra'ricns [vSpogatixz, Of Jug, and carma, Gr.] 
the Doétrine of Gravitation an Fluids; or that Parc of Me- 
chanicks that confiders the Weight or Gravity of Quid Bodies, 
elpeciaily of Water; and allo of folid Bouies immerged therein. 

Hynrosta’ricak, of or pertaining to the Doctrine of 
Hydroftaticks. 

Hypkosta’ticat Balance, an Inftrument contrived for 
the ealy and exact finding the {pecifick Gravities of Bodies, 
either quid or folid, It ettimates tee Degrees of the Puriy 
of Bodies of all Kinds, the Quality and Kichneis of Metals, 
Oars, or Minerals, the Proportions in any Mixture, Aduite- 
rations, &c. of which, the only adequate Way of judging, is 
by the ipecifick Weight. 
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Hreman [Avemalt:, 1.) of or pertaining to Winter. 

Hyema rion, a Wintering ina Place, L. 

Hycta’sticx [of Syfn2, Gr.) tending to preferve Health. 

Hyat'eia [vys2, Gr.} Health; which coniits in a good 
Temperature and tight Dilpofition of the Parts of the Body. 

Hycreina (Syalm, Gr, Health} that Part of Phytick 
that teaches the Way of preforving Health; which fome di- 
vide into three Parts. 

Hyaretxa Prophlatica [Syeten masduraeried, Gr.) that 
Part of Payligk which has Regard to future imminent 
Difeafes, 

Hyoirina Siteretica [Sypuivg euvrngyronk, Gro] which 
preferves prefent Health. 

Hycietna Analeprica Coyeioy axxeucing, Gr.) that Part of 
Phytick that recovers Health. 

Hyatea [syex, Gr.} Health; which confifts in a good 
Temperature ana right Conformation of Parts. Health isa 
Difpofition of the Parts of an human Body, ft for the Per- 
formance of the Attions of that Body. The Signs of Health 
are Three: Dae Aion, Suitable Qualities, and, when Things 
taten in and let out, ave proportionabie. 

Hycrav Lie [of dypi;, moilt, and dvats, Gr. a Pipe] 
of or pertaining to Pipes or Convcyances for Water. 

Hyroao-orca’sicatn [of dypdg, and Spyavov, Gr.) cf or 

rtaining to Veffcls or Contrivances for the Conveyance of 
\foikure or Water. 

Hycrocrasoce’Le [tyrempsongry, OF Sypdc, and sescounay, 
Gr.] a Branch of the Vein iwelled with ill Bloed, or other 
Humours. : 

HycGrocotiy’sium [eypexsaavzey, Gr.] a liquid Medi- 
cine for curing Diltempers in the lyes. 
© Hycro'meren 2 (cypaaerpov, Cf oypic, moilt, wéeror, Mea- 

Hy croscore ure OF Oypoexdeesy, OF exevex, Gr. to 
view} a Machine or Initrument for meafuring the Degrees of 
Drynefs or Moiliure of the Air. 

Statical Hy Gaoscore, an Inftrument or Machine for dif 
covering the Drinefs and Moiture of the Air by a Balance or 
Pair of Scales. 

Hycrosra‘tieks [of sy23s, and garéz, Gr. to weigh] the 
Art of finsing the fpecafick Weights ef moiit Bodies. 

— Hrva’ecnican Principle (according to Dr. Henry More} 
the univerlal Spirit of tie World. 

Hyurs ; [i e. the Giver of Life] an Arabick Term 

Hyue'cu § which Aftrologers apply toa Planet or Part 
of Heaven, which, in a Mau’s Nativity, becomes the Mx. 
yator and Significator of Life. . 

Hy’ce Q(with Alchyoiff:) is their firt Matter: o: ss 

Hy'inec§ Matter contidered as produced by Nature ney 
Self; alfo called Cnaos. 

Hyvseracan Places [with Afrolsgers] are fuci., in winch 
when a Planet happets to be, it may be faid to be fit w ave 
the Government of [Life attributed co it. 

Hy xo’er [of ay, Wood, and ¢i@, Life, Gr.] fuch Philo- 
fophers who retired to Woods ana Forelts, to be more at 
Leifure for Contemplation. 

Hy opatuians, a Sett of devils. 

Hy'men [in /’cerry] a Term of Invocation, as Hymen Hy- 
mena. 

Hy Men [Suira-, Gr.) Some fay, Hymen was an Ache. 
nian, who recovered back Virgins that had been carried away 
by Robbers, and retlored them again unmeddied with to their 
Parents ; and therefore his Name was called upon at Nuptials, 
as a Defender of Virginity. Others fay, that Hyer was a 
Young Man, who on his Wedding Day was killed by the Fall 
of the Houle; whence it was afterwards initituted, that by 
Way of Expiation, he thould be named at Nuptials the God 
of Marriage. ‘The Antients reprefented Hymen with a Chap- 
Jet of Roles, and, as it were, dillolved and enervated with 
Pleafures, with long yellow Hair, in a Mantle of Purple or 
Saffron Colour; holding a Veil of Flame Colour, to reprefent 
the Bluthes of Virgins; bearing a ‘Torch in his Hand. 

Hymew [ih nat.) a thin Membrane or Skin, refembling 
a Piece of fine Parchment, fuppofed to be itretched in the 
Neck of the Womb of Virgins, below the Nymphx, and 
that is broke at their Defloration, being followed with an Ef- 
fulion of Blood. 

Hymen |[in Botan] ‘a fine delicate Skin, wherewith 
Flowers are inclofed while in the Bud, and which burits, as 
the Flower blows or opens, 

Hyeweat, nuptial. 

A Hymn (fuxQ, of Susstew, Gr. to celebrate] a Song or 
Ode in Honour of Gon; or a Poem proper to be fung in 
Honour of fome Deity. 

Hysnrcraruer (of CarG, and y:4px, Gr. to write] a 
Writer of Hymns. 

HymwxoLocy [Susaeyla, Gr.] a Singing of Hymns or 
Pfalms. 

Hymno‘pouist (Sproxeans, Gr.] @ Seller of Hymns. 


HY 
Hyor pes [tarte:, of r, or vy, Upiion, the Greet Letter, 
and 3%, Foun, Gr.] 4 Bone at te Root of the ‘i'oncne, 
having two Muleles which keep it in its Place. z 
Ry ornyroaes fof Aysder and Trotter] two Muftzlor 
of the Larinx, which proceed from the lower Part of the 
Bone Hiywides. and ferve to draw the Laryry upwards. 
Hroascy’amos [Seendgut®, Gr.) Henbane, 
Hryosrris [sosepis, Gr] Yellow Suceory, L. 
Hivra'ruron 2 [of srs, under, and ait, Gr. the Air] 
Hiypa'tuaos $a kind of Temple expoled to the Air 
being open at the Top, , 
Hyea trace (ceaaw;4, Gro a changing or altering] a 
rhetorical Figure, wherein the Order of Words is contrary to 
the Meaning of them, in Conttrection, as Hang the Nail ot the 
Hat, for Hang the Hat on the Noit 
Hypa nte Ase the Geeels] a Name given to the 
Hypa'PantTe Featt of the Purification of the Virgin 
Alary, on the Prefentation 0: Fes in the Temple, ” 
Hyver [dec;, Gr] in the Compofition of Engi Words 
fignifies over-and-abore. : 
Hyre’noaton [Seeatsy,, of Seeclate, Gr. to trant 
cend! this is fometinies treated on asa figure in Grammar ; 
but a!ways rather to be taken notice of, as bearing the Cha- 
ricicr of a ftrong and violent Paifion, and fo a Figure in 
Réetorick, At is nothing but a Tranipofition of Thouches and 
Words from the Natural Order of Difcourle. ° 
Hyre‘rpora [in Geometry] is one of the curve Line: form- 
ed by the Seétion of a Cone. , 
Apollonian Hyrexrona, is the comon Hiterbola, in Con- 
traditinction to Lfyperbola’s of the higher Kind. 
Hyvernore [F. iperbolr, It. biperboic, Sp. byserbole, L. 
OreCere, Gr.) ie. a Sarpalling, a Fieure jn Rhetoriek 
wherein an Exprefion goes heyond ‘fruth, fo as to reprefent 
Things much greater or fefler than they are; as @ Hort run: 
freifier than the Wind; He mover ower than @ Snail, be. 
Hyree noLorpes, Hyperboliform Figures, or Heperbcla’s 
the higwer Aind, 7 
Hy pereo’uicar 2 [hiperholigue, F. inerbalicn, Ie, hiperdg- 
Hyrrreo nick § fico, Sp. dyperbolicws, L. drseSonnd 
Gr.) of or pertaining to an Hyperdede, 
Hyrerpovicaury, inan hy perbolick Manner, 
Hyvrerponicn Space [in Geometry] is the Area, Space, 
or coment Waich is comprehended between the Curve of an 
Wf pe “ola, and the whole Ordinate. 


os 


tive, «eo nreu a Acatiem [in Geometry] a Solid, made by 
te fe nuon of tue infinue rea of the Space made be- 
teers 6 Curve nok its Afismprote, in the Apollenian Hy fer- 


ning round shat AFimptete, which produces a Solid in+ 
auely long, & ica 1s neverthelets cubable. 

ilyrers one Figures [Mathemct.] fach Curves as 
approac.. im tacts Properties to the Nature of an Hyperbola 
the fame thac are called Hyperbolaides. 7 : 

Jo Livrersoutize, w ute Hyperboles, 

riyrerBORe ans, thofe Peoph. who inhabit very far Nor), 

Hy rekcataLecrice Merge [irepeaarqv ins, Of Sxsp,and 
xalaréye, J pat to the |number, Gr.) a Verte that has one 
or Wo syllables too much, or beyond the Meatuse of repular 
Verle, : 

Hypcacatua‘aticns [of ores, and rutsisia, Gr. to 
purge] Purges which work tuo long, and too violentiy. 

Hy re'rcrisis (orésene:, Gr.j an immoderate cricical Ex- 
cretion; ora Voiding aay Lhing above Meattre in ce Turn 
of a Difeafe; aswhen a Fever terminates in a Loofenets, and 
~ Humours tometimes flow off fatter than the Strength can 

ar. 

Hyrercriricks [izepspilixe, Gt.) over rigid Cenfarers 
or Criticks, who det notuiny pais, but animadvert feverely 
on the flightelt Fault. 

Hyprercar’tictsm, 2 too fevere Cenfure; an over-nice 
Criticifm, 

Hyprerrpissy’tiasre [of deep, and decdaratev, Gr.) a 
Word confitting of more than two « yllables. 

Hyru'emerer [oxs;uerp@, Gr.j the fame as Hipervata- 
deftick. 

Hyrcrouni'a [sreptuaria, of deep, above, and lasix, 
Worthip, Gr.] the Worthip paid to the Virgin Mary, fo 
aa as being fuperior to Duliag the Worlhip pad fo the 
Saints. 

_ Hyrerepnas'posrs [with Piyfcians] a too great Sweas- 
ing. 

Hiei sien [Srepede, Gr.] St. John’s-Wort, L. 

Hy rrro’a [szepca, Gr.] the Roof of the Mouth, 

Hyrrero‘on [of Uxis, Gr. above} the Palate of the Mouth. 

Hrrerpuy'sicat [of ovis, and Oused;, Gr.) that which 
is faperior to Phyficks, or natural Philolophy ; metaphyfical. 

Hy rersa’ncosis (of drs, and ext, Gr. Fleth) an kixceis 
of Fleth, or rather a ficihy kxcrefcence, fuch as arifes on the 
Lips of Wounds. 

4T 
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Hyre’xtuyron [Seiptup, Gr] with antient Architects, 2 
fort of ‘T'able ufed alter the,Manner of a Frieze over the 
Jambs of the Doors and Gates, and Lintels of Windows of 
the Dorie Order. 

Hyexrure [in Archite?.] is two Ranks of Pillars all 
about, and ten at cach Face of any Temple, with a Periltyle 
within, of fix Columns. 

Hy'ruen [sder, Gr.) a fmall or fhort Line fet between 
two Words, to thew that they are wo be joined together, as 
Loving-Kindnels. 

Hy ro [ixo, under, Gr.] a Particle ufed in the Compofition 
of many Words. 

Hypotitesar [¢r3, and Sivaz, Gr. the Hollow of the 
Hand] the Space from the Fore to the Little Finger. 

Hyrwno'ricks [Uxverses, of SevG, Gre Sleep] Medicines 
which caufe Sleep. 

Hypo soLe [dreteay, furpafling Excefs, and dra, and eta- 
as, Gr. to unt a rhetorical Figure, whereby an Anfwer is 
made to what the Adverfary was prevented of objecting. 

Hy ro’potum [Cre Lace] that which is given by the 
Husband to the Wife at his Death above her Dowry. 

Hyrocaruarsts [SrotSapes, Gr] a too faint or feeble 
Purpation. 

Hyrocau'stria [of dxtxaugay, Of Sroxaiw, Gr. to fet on 
Fire] were Featls contecrated to Aiieerva, for retcuing Perlons 
from the Injuries of caiual Fire. 

Hyrocau’stTum [uréxaveev, Gr.) a fubterrancous Funnel 
or Stove under Ground, uicd by the Antints to heat the 
Baths. 

Hy pocu’ ris [with Botanifts) the Herb Sow-Thiltle. 

Hyrocnuonpres: Vide Hypochondria. 

Hyrocnonprta [/spocondres, F. ipocondria, It, bipochen- 
dria, Sp. bypochondria, L. 'Troysv3pix, of ‘rziz, and yarip, 
a Cartilage, Gr.] the Sides of the upper Part of the Belly 
about the fhort Ribs, under which, the Liver, Stomach, and 
Spleen lie. 

Hy pocuo'NpRtacaL [Arpocondriague, F. ipecamdriaco, It. 

Hy rocuo’spiack /ypochondriaca, Sp. hypochandriacus, 
L. "Troywinanss, Gr.) of or pertaining to the Hypochondria ; 
alfo afiicted with the Spleen, or a windy Melancholy in thole 
Farts, 

Hy poctionpriacus Afetus [with Phifcians] hypochon- 
driacal Melancholy, a Dijeafe proceeding trom windy He- 
mours bred in the Hypochsadress from whence ablack Phiegm 
aries, infelts the anunal Spirits, and difurbs the Mind, L. 

Hyrocnonpriack Region [Azat.] the two Regions ly- 
ing on each Side the Cartilago enjiformis, and thote of the 
Ribs, and the Vip of the Brealt, which have in one the Li- 
ver, and in the other the Spleen. 

Hy ro'cuyma ['txéyuae, Gr.} a Suffufion, a Fault in the 
Sight, when Gnats, Cobwebs, little Clouds, Gs. feem to 
Hy before the Eyes, L. 

Hyrociy'sts, the fame as Mypochyma. 

Hyrocre pricus Fitrum (with Chyaij?s) a Glafi-Funnel 
to feparate Oils from Water, L. 

Hy rocog'tox fof tra, under, and seiaG@, Gr. the Hollow] 
that hollow Part that lies under the Eyes. 

Hy pocoruo'sis [of “r=3, and xwgées, Gr.) the fame as 
Cophojis, but in a lets Degree. 

Hypo'’crisy [upocrifie, F. ipserifia, It. hipoctesia, Sp. hy- 
pocrifis, L. ‘Txrénperisy Gr.} Ditlhimulation, counterfeit Good- 
nels or Holineis ; Kmavery cloaked with a Veil of Religion 
or Honeily, 

Hyrocetsy, the Antients reprefented this Vice, in Sculp- 
tureand Painting, by a Man in a long Robe, affecting Pie- 
ty, holding in his Arm, a Swan, and having at his Feet, on 
the one Side a Lamb, and on the other a Wolf, near hima 
Looking-Glafs, and a Mask. 

Hy'pocaits [hierog/iphically) was reprefented by a Leo- 
pard ; becaule it is reported of this Beait, that it crafiily 
diil:mbles and hides its Head from being feen, by cover- 
it with its Paws, thatit may more eafily catch its Prey; for 
that the Beaits, though they are much deJighted with the Scent 
of his Buly, are as much frighted at his Head, 

Hyprocaire [F. ipocrita, It. bipscrita, Sp. bypocrita, L. 
Aipocritions, L. ‘Trongeras, Gr.) a Liflemb'er, one who makes 
a falle Shew of \ irue or Picty. 

Hyrocrr'rican [hipocrste, F. ipocrito, It. bipscritice, Sp. 
"Taoxperinds, Gr.] diflembling, making a falie Shew of Vir- 
tue and Piety. 

Hyrocarsts ["txdxpiag, Gr.) a rhetorical Figure, which 
the Latins call Pronumciatio, 

HyPo'vests [‘red3nn;, Gr.) a Bandage ufed by Surgeons 

before the Bouter is lant on 5 allo called Epraefmus. 
P Hy Poca'sreicx sirtery [dmat.) an Artery that arifes 
from We Hiaca Interna, and is duiribuced wo tae Bladder, the 
—— tnd the Genital Parts, efpeciaily ia Women. 

My rocasynicx Fein [4nat.| a Vein ating in the fame 
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Parts with the Hypogaftrick Artery, and difcharcine itfe!f 
into the Jiiaca Interna. 7 5 

Hypoca staium ['Troydepiv, Gr.] the lower Part of the 
Belly, or the lower Beily, beginning from two or three In- 
ches below the Navel, and extending to the Os Pubs. 

Hyvoc xu m ["Tréyenr, Gr.] a Place under Greund) the 
Fourth Houle of the Heavens, by Airologers called alfo 
dum cat 

Hyroceus [in antient Arbite?.] a Name commonly ued 
of all the Parts of a Building that are under Ground, as Cel- 
lars, Vaults, &'c. 

Hyroersus [‘taedyaev. Gr] the Herb Sen 
Houlleck, L. sie ] ie dene oad 

Hy Procio'’ssts {Macey Gr.) an Inflammation or 

Hyrocto aris § Ulceration under the Tongue 5 alfo in 
Anatomy, two Glands of the Tongue, or a Piece of Floh 
tuat joins the ‘Longue tothe nether Parrof the Mouth. 

‘Hy PoGLossum ["Txdyauceor, Gr.) ihe Herb Horfe-Tongue, 

Hyrocsorripes [ 4xat_}two large Glands of the Tongue 
fituate under it, near the Mew Ranwlares, and there are two 
more large Glands on the Side of it ‘They all filtrate a 
kind of terous Matter of the Nature of Sativa, which they 
ditcharge into the Mouth by little Ducts, 

Hyrocio'ttipes Piliale [with Ph ficians) Pills to be 
put under the Tongue, for allwaging a Cough, 

Hyreciu‘ris ['rzi, under, and yawras, Gr. the Buttock] 
the flefhy Part under the Buttocks. 

Hyroso son [of "rréiouGe, Gr. a Mine, or fubterraneous 
Pafiage, prob. of ‘Tri, and voues, a Settlement] an Ulcer 
that has many Sinas’s. 

Hypomo'crios ['Yrsmouaey, Gr. in Mechanicks] is a Fule 
cram or Prop, or any Roller, which is ufually fet under the 
Lever, or under Stones or Pacces of Timber, that they may 
be more calily moved. 

Hyvrorua’utum [with P4yfian:) an ordinary Diet, ob- 
ferving a Mean between a plain, and exquifite Dict, L. 

Hyroruora [of 'TxoPipy, Gr. to carry under] deep-ga- 
ping and fitulous Ulcers. 

Hyvrorto ra [‘Txoopk, Gr.) a r'etorical Figure, which 
produces the Objection, as the Authepopiera anfwers it. 

HyrorHtTHaLmi’a [‘Txopizauia, Gr.) a Pain in the Eye, 
under the Horny Coat. 

HyrorurLospe’amous Plants, are fach as bear theirSeeds 
en the Hacktide of their Leaves, 

Hyroruysis, a Fault in the Eye, the fame as Hypochy- 
ma, L. . 

Hyroro’pium ['txetdtev, Gr] a Plaifer to be laid te 
the Feet. 

Hy ro'pton [‘Trétev, Gr.] a Culleétion or Gathering to- 
gether of Matter under the Tunica Cornea of the Eye. 

Hyroacne Ma [in Greek Poetry] a Poem compoled in di- 
vers Kinds of Verles, and of diticrent Lengths, but always 
fhort, and full of Pyrréze Feet. 

Hy pospapi#us (prob. guufs aligxo modo fade] one whole 
Urethra isterminated underneath the Gans. 

Hyrosratuismus [‘TrogtaSieuis Ur.) an Incifon made 
by three Lines or Divifions on the Forenead, to the Pericra- 
sium, {othat a Spatula may be thruit in between it. 

Hyrosa’rca aa ‘rxa, under, and E4,, Gr. Fleth) 

Hy posancipium $a kind of Wroply ; called alfo Ana- 
farca, L. 


Hyrro'spuacma [‘rxésPzyuz, Gr.) Bloodfhottennels of 


the Kye proceeding froma iiuw. 

Hyvostasis [Apoftaje, F. ipofafi, It. Epheh Sp. Artof= 
tofi:, L. "trSsacig, Gr.) in Theolory it is uled to ignily a Sub- 
fiitence or Perion of the Trinity. 

Hypo stasts Urina [in Aledicine) is that thick Subflance 
that iublides at the Botrom of Urine. 

Hyvosra rican [fipofatigue, F. ipofatics, It. lypofiacico, 
Sp. Aipyfaticus, L. ‘Trorarmds, Gr.] of or pertaining to an 
Hypostajis, oF perfonal Sublitlence. 

Hyrost’aTiICaL Principles [with Chymits] are the three 
chymical Elements, Salt, Su/phur, and Mercury. 

Hy posta ticat Union [in Theol y] the Union of the Hu- 
man Nature with the Divine. 

Hyrotueca [Civil Law] an Obligation whercby the 
Fffects of a Debtor are made over to his Crediior, to iecure a 
Debt due to him. 

Hyrotue nar ['YrsSivaz, Gr.] a Mufcle ferving to draw 
the Little Finger from the reft ; alio the Space from the 
Forehnger tothe Litsetinyer. 

Hyrornenusa Line, the fame as Hypechenufe. 

Hyrotugnu’ss [‘trefsvaca, Gr.) is cae longett Side of 
a Right-angled ‘Triangle, or tuat Sule wiicn subiends, or is 
Oppoilite to the Rigat Anyle. 

Hypo'russis [Arpersei, F. Ipoftyfi, te. Aypstelt. Sp. bypethe- 
fit, Lo ‘Txédeeq, Gr.J Supponiwon of wat Wiel as net, for 
that which may be, 

Hyro’- 
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Hyro'raests [with Pd.loothers) Principles fuppofed as 
granted for the Solution of any Phenomena, that from thence 
an intelligible and piaufible Account may be given of the 
Caufes and Eftels ot the Phenomena propefed. “The laying 
down or tuppofiag Such Principles to be granted, is called an 
Hiporhef. Ax is not abvolutely neveflary, that what is {up- 
ped be true, bue ic muit be puilible, and ought alfo wo be 
probable. ; ; 

Hyroruesis [with Afronomers) fignifies a Syftem, and 
is ulually uled aad undertiood an refpect to the Univerfe, and 
in Relation to the Difpofit.on: of the Heavens, and the Nio- 
tions of the Star; concerning which, an Hypot/sfis that is 
elaborately cortriv’d, is calicd a Syftem; as the Profemasct, 
Copernican, or Tyckonian. 

Hy rorue TICAL yeaa L. Szodirinds, Gr.] per- 

ining toan Hypothefis or Suppofition. 

OH yrorns't tas Syilagifm [with Logicians] is one which 
begins with a conditional Conjunttion, as, Jf 4c be a Man, be 
isan Animal. 

Hyrorueticatty, by Suppofition, 

Hy ProtTRaCHE LION [dtorpaxyaoy, Of vxd, and rpaygaiovs 
the Neck, Gr.] the Top or Neck of a Column, the moit 
flencer Part of it which is next to the Capital 5 or a Jitle 
Freeze in the Twéan and Derick Capital, between the Alira- 
gal and the Annulets. 

Hyrorrachenion [in vat.) the lower Part of the 
Neck. 

Hypoty posts [usordreng, Of Ux3, and résG, Gr. a 
Type or Form) tus Figure is thus denominated, becaute it 

ints Things, and forms Images that fland inilead of the 
Things. Icisa kind of Enthutiafm, which caufes a Perfon 
to fancy he fees Things that are abfent, and to reprefent them 
fo feniibly to the Sight of them that hear it, that they fin- 
cy they fee them too, Ie is frequency ufed in Drametick 
Poetry, and exprefles a Patlion very lively, when the Object of 
our Pailion is before our yes, and we hear and fee it, though 
abient; as, 

Illum abjens abjentem auditque videtgue. 

Hy rozeu ema [with Grammarians] a Part of the Figure 
called Zeugma. 

Hy rozo'ma [with Anatomijis] a Membrane, or that Skin 
which parts two Cavities or hollow Places in the Body, as chat 
calied Jediafiinum in the Cheit, L. 

HyrsroLoGio'ssum [with drat.) a Pair of Murcles that 
draw the Tongue downwards; called alio Ba/ioylyfum. 

Hy psisTRartans, @ Sect of Hereticks in the Fourth Cen- 
tury, who made a Mixture of the Fewyb Religion with Paga- 
niim 3 for they oblerved the Sabbath and legal Abliinence 
with the Jews, and worhhipped Fire with the Pagans. 

Hyeutus [of ¢xa, unuer, and vag, Gr. a Cicatrix) an 
Ulcer that lurks under the Cicatrix,'or Scar. 

Hyest [iypyt, Sax.) in the Names of Places, denotes, 
that they took their Names from a Wood or Forcit. 

Hyssorus [See-@, Gr.] an Herb. 

Hse ra [ssisa, Gr.) the Mother or Womb. 

Hysteraceta [ot dgépa, the Womb, and dayG, Pain] a 
Pain in the Mauix or Womb, caufed by an Intlammation or 
ou.crwile. 

Hysra'rica [deépx, Gr.] Medicines againft the Difcates 
of the Womb, L, 

Hysterica Pajfo [with Phyjicians] a Difeafe in Wo- 
men, called Fits of the Mother; alfo a Suffocation of the 
Womb, L. 


Hyste'ricat Q [/uplerique, F. ifterico, It. byftericus, L. of 
Hy'stericx Suse, Gr.) of or pertaining to the 
Womb. 


Hysvericxs [Jcipmk, Gr.) Remedies againft hyferick 
Affettions. 

Hyssop [difope, F. ifopo, It. and Port. x/opo, Sp. of brfi- 
fu, LZ.) a Plane. 

Hyssoricx “rt, a Name given to Chymiftry by Paracel- 
fuss in Allufion to that Text in the Pfalms. Purge me aith 
Hifop; becaule that Art purifies Metals, Minerals, Ge. 

Hystrrocr Le [soszcayao, Gr.) a Rupture, or Falling 
down of the Womb, 

Hystero'tocy [veip-acyfa, Gr.] the fame as Hyferon 
Proteron. 

fiysterony'tHos [of cefza, and ait, Gr.] a Stone fo 
calicd, becaufe of the Reiemblance of a Woman's Privitics. 

Hystirerormor [dsepireran, G.] fuch as had been 
thought dead, and after a long Abience in foreign Countries, 
returned fate Home; or fuch as had been thought dead in 
Partle, and after unexprdctedly efcaped from their Enemies, and 
returned Home. ‘Phefe (among the Keman)) were not per- 
mitted to enter their own Houtes at the Door, bat were re- 
ctived atthe Pafliye opened in the Roof, 

Eiy sTRRON Proscran| Jaepev xporepev, Gr. i. e. the lal irl] 





HY 


a prepoflerous Manner of {peaking,, putting that which thould 
be Lm lat firft or, as we lay, The Cars hevore the Hori, 
VSTEROTOMI A[Useporoplc, Of deine ind riggs . 
cut} the Cutting of a Child out of thes omb oe 
Hysterxotomatoci a [ot tsize, roun a Cutting, and rg- 
«%, Gr, Birth) on Opsration more wiuauy call y 
Gperation, the tame az Hi /lerotomy. 


ed the Carjarian 


Hyiu ¢ [uvS:, Sax] a lite Haven or Port where 
Hye § imall Ships load and unload Goods, as Qucen- 


Hythe. 


—— ———————————————— tee. 
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i, Roman, I, ¢, Ital. J, i, Engl. 1, 1, Greek, are the ninth 

9 Letter: of their reipective Alphabets; and, Medrew, ig 
the tenth in Order of that Alphabet. 

I, the Vowel. is not founded in Parliament, Suir, Fruit, 
Height, &c. and though it very often ends fc reign Words, it 
never ends Enzlyd ones: Beloie r, it has the Sound of » Short, 
as Bird, third, fryi. &c. or ratner of the French ¢ feminine. 

Foreigners tnd fault with our Alphabet, becaule the Name 
of J, exprefics only its Power when long; and that that 
Power is not fimpie, as the Power of fimple Vowels ought to 
be, bur compound, or the Power of a proper Dipthong, 
which ougiitto be exprefled by two Letters ; and likewile chae 
our Ff Confonant has no Name to exp efs ics Power. 

I [Ic, Sax. Fek, Du. FR, Goth, Jeh, G. Lye, Lat. "E..3 
Gr.] the Proncun of the talt Perfon tingular. 

Jawajantre [among tne Muffa/men) a Seét who are fiid 
to hod, that God is not pertectly wife; that his Know- 
ledge tas been improved by Time and Experience in many 
‘Things, of whica bore he was ignorant: As thus, they hold 
that God not ocing apprized, from all Eternity, of every 
Event tuat fhall happen in the World, he is obliged to go- 
vera it according to the Chance and Occurrence of thote 
Events. 

To Ja’snen (gabberen, Du. gaber, F. to banter} to {peak 
much ; alioto {peak hwliiy, and indiitin¢tly, to talk Gibberifh. 

Ja‘cin tH (Miacinthos, L. Céuve, Gr.] a precious Stone 
of a bluith Cocur; alloa kind of Flower. 

ack, a Nickname for Jot. 

pe {fact being a common Name given to Boys em- 
ployed in mean Offices, and luch being ufed in great Houe 
fes, as ‘Turnipits, beiore the Invention of Machines for that 
Life, they atverwards were called by the fame Name] an En- 
gine or Machine for roailing Meat 5 alio for pullling off Boots 5 
aiio a Hor.e, er wooden Frame to faw Timber upon, 

Jacn [ina Ship) a Flag ufually hoilled at the Spricfail 
Topmait tiead, 

Jacx [with Faloners] the Male Kind of Birds of Sport. 

Jack [at Bows] a littl Bowl which is the Mark to be 
bowled at. 

F Jack, is an Engine much ufed a- 
bout Gus or Mortars, and is always 
carried along with the Arvillery, for 
railing up tie Carriages, or {upport- 
ing the Axletrer, if a Wheel chance 
to be broke; it is likewife ufed for 
taverfing large Alertars, fuch as thofe 
of eighteen Inches Diameter, which 
are upon Low Dutch Carriages, and 
for elevating them ; for traverling 
the Sea Mortars, and many other Utes 
too tedious to be named. With this 
Engine, one Man is able to raife more 
than tix could do without it. See the 
—} Figure. 

Jacks So Virginali} {mall Bits of Wood fixed to the 
Keys of either of thofe, or Harpficord or Spinet. 

Jack, a Pike-Fith. ; 

Jack, 2 fort of Coat of Mail, anciently worn by Horfe- 
men, in the Wars, not made of folid Iron, but of many 
Plates of Iron faltened together: Thefe Jacks, forme Sort of 
‘Tenants who held Lands, were obliged to provide upon any 
Invafion made upon the Country. 

Jack in a Box, a fort of Game. 

Jack by the Hedge, an Herb. 

Jack-a-dardy, a little infignificant Fellow, 

Jacxanares, much the fame. 

Jack ina Lanthorn, a certain Meteor, or clammy Vapour 
in the Air, which refleéts Light in the Dark, commonly 
haunting Churchyards, Fens, Marthes, and Privies, as iteam- 
ing out of a fat Soil, and there hovering about where there is 
a continual Flux of Air. Itappears like a Candle and Lanthorn, 
and fometimes leads ‘Travetlers out of their Way. 





Jack 
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Yack Pam, a Device ufed by Barbers to heat Water, &c. 

' Ja'cxat, a wild Bealt about the Bignefs of a Spaniel-Dog, 
with black fhagged Hair; who in the Evening, hunts for 
Prey for the Lion, and follows it with open Cry ; to whom 
the Lion liftens, and follows to feize it: For the Jackal will 
not eat of it till the Lion is fatisfy’d, and afierwards seeds on 
what he leaves. ; 

Ja'ener [ jagsctte, F. jaquetil’a, Sp. a fhort Coat ancient- 
Ivy worn by Horfemen over their Armour and Cuiraffes. It 
was made of Cotton or $k ttitched between two ligat Stuffs, 
and fometimes of Cloth of Gold. 

Jacx-Kech, the common Hangman in Lande, fo called 
from one formerly, whofe Name was fo. 

Jacona’a [with Beranifs] the Herb St. Fames-Wort, or 
Raz-Wevt. 

Ja’costns [fo called, becaufe their principsl Convent 
flands near the Gate of St. James in the City of Paris in 
France] Monks and Nuns of the Order of St. Daminick. 

Ja'conitisn [of Facobus, Famer} inclined to the Princi- 

5s of Jacobites, or attached to the Interett of King Fames Il. 

Ja‘conires, 2 Sect of Hereticks, anciently a Branch ef 
the Entyhians, Followers of one Jacob, a Syrian, who owned 
bat one Nature in Jefs Chriff, ufed Circumcifion in both 
Sexes, figned their Children with the Sign of the Crofs im- 
printed with a burning Iron. 

Ja‘copus, a Gold Coin of King Famer I, of two Sorts : 
The one weighing five Penny Weights, eighteen Gra 
Jately current at twenty-three Shillings ; the other weigh 
fix Penny Weights, fix Grains, current at twenty-five 5. 11 
Jings ; but are now called in by his prefent Mayily King 
George UH. 

Jacon’s Sta¥, 2 Mathematical Inflrament for taking 
Heights and Diftances. 

Jacon’s Stag [with Pilerims] a Staff which they carry in 
their Hands in going a Pilgrimage to Sr. James of Compoftella 
in Spain. ‘ 

facouns [in Lane] that lofes by Default, L. 


vr 


acuLa‘rion, a Shooting or Darting, L. 
a‘cunratory [jaculatorius, L.) tuddenly cai like a 
art, 

A Jape, a forry Horfe ; alfoa lewd Wench, a Strumpet. 

Ja'pisu [of gaa6, Sav. a Goad or Spur, 9. d. one that 
will not go without the Spur] lazy, apt to be ured 5 (fpoken 
of a Horfe.) 

Jang, a greenifh Stone, bordering on the Colour of Olive, 
efteemed for its Hardnefs and Virtues by the Turés and Peves, 
who adorn their fine Sabres with ic ; and it is faid to be a 
Prefervative again the Nephritick Colick. 

To Jane, to tire. 

To Jac, to notch in the Form of a Saw. 

Jaccen, ragged, or notched like the Teeth of a Saw. 

N.B. Fagen, in all the Northern Tongues, figuities no- 
thing more than to hunt or chafe. 
aceine-dren, an Inilroment ufed by Paflry-Cooks. 
ai.-Bird, a Prifoner. See Geal. 

faxes (prob. of jacere, L. to lie along, or jacere, L. to 
calt}] a Lay-Stall; aifo an Houfe of Office. 

Jatar, the Root of a fort of a Hef-Indiaz Solanum, or 
is eg of a black Colour on the Outlide, and reddifh 
within, with refinous Veins. 

Mazgiftery of Ja’. ar, a Diffolution of the oily and refinous 
Parts of Falap, made in Spirits of Wine, and precipitated in 
common Water. 

Jam of Cherries, Rajperries, &e. [prob. of 7’ aime, i. e. 
4 fove it; as Children ufed to fay in French formerly, when 
they liked any Thing] a Sweetmeat. 

a gt Miners) a thick Bed of Stone, which hinders 

ame § them from purluing the Vein of Oar. 

Jamne [according to the Ports] the Daughter of Pax and 
Echo ; who, to divert the Goddefs Ceres from her Melancholy, 
would tell her pleafant Stories, and make her laugh by Jeits 
and Fancies that fhe would put into Jambick Verfe ; and from 
cl that fort of Metre, which was before unknown, took its 

ame, 

_Jama'tca Wood, a fort of fpeckled Wood, of which Ca- 
incts, &e. are ie. 

Ja‘stoier, an Armour for the Leg, a Grave, or Leg- 
Piece, F. 

Jasinicn Ver, [ jambique, F. jambe, It. jambieus, L.J is 
fo called of the eid Feet, of which it chictly confits, 
which are one fhort and one long Syllable, as mos, It isthe 

he moft various of all other Sorts of Verle, being of three 
Sorts; Diameter, Trimeter, or Senarie; the lait of which is 
soit in Ufe: This confifts chiefly in jambick Feet, and has 
now and then a Spondee and Trochee, as Suis &F ipfa Roma wiri- 


bas rait, 


JAM2v3 [iqueG-, Gr, which fome derive of igutitu, Gr. 


JA 
to revile) a jambick Foot in Verfe, confiting of two Sylls- 
bles, the firlt thort, and the other long. : 
Pere 3 [ jambs, jambage; F.) the Side of the Pots of 
aumes § 2 Door. 
St. Ja’ues-H ort, an Herb, 
St. James's-Crofi [in Heraldry) is one whofe Head or 
D Top terminates in the Form of a Heart, and the 
Sx"! two Arms bearing fome Refemblance to the Cre 
“ N°) Patonce, fo called, becaufe worn by the Stari’ 
gure. 


Knights of Saniags, or St. James. See the i- 
’ ° , ‘ 
a'mOOLAW, a certain Officer ainong the Turty. 


pple [Lew Word) Furze, or Gorte; ali Gorfy 
Ground. re 

Jo Jancre [ jaeeler, F.) to differ, or he at Variance to 
contend in Words ; alfo to make a Noe, as Bells when rang 
in no fet Tune. 6 

Jancrers’sses, Brabblers. 

Janitor, a Porter, or Door-Keeper, L. 

Ja‘sitor (.fratomr) the Jower Orifice of the Stomach 
the fame as Py/orus. 5 

Janizanry [in the Court 0° Chancery at Rome] an Officer 
of the third Pench in that Court; of which there are fevers] 
who are Revilors and Corrcéiors of the Pope's Bells. 

Ja xizaries [janifaire, F. piannizzari, It.) the Grand 
Sigeior’s Guard, or the Se-diers of the Jurtj® Indantry. 

jaxnock, Oaten Bread. : 
dansesism [jsanjenifine, P. gianfeniimo, Tr.) ‘the Princi- 
ples and ‘Tenets of Faméeniur, Bithop of 7pres, who held 
Azaflin's Opinion concerning Grae, and oppoied the Fefvirs. 

A'NSENIST [janfeniie, W. gianjenfa, It.) a Follower of 
Fanienius. 

Janty¥. Vide Faunty. ; 

Jawuary [janvier, F. perajo, [ientro, Sp. javtire, Port. 
jeasarias, L. is fappofed to take its Name of ‘Feu, an an- 
cient King of Jraéy, v-hom they eftablithed to bear Rule at all 
Beginnings ; and by others, of jana, L. a Gate, it being 
as it were, the Enterance to the reft of the Months] ree 
xuary, the firit Month in the Year, is reprefented in Painting 
all in White, like Snow or Hoar-Froft, blowing his Fingers: 
Sg in the Left Arm a Billet, and Ajuarias landing by his 

ide. 2 
Atthis Time, Cakes of new Meal and Salt were offered to 
Janu, together with new Wine, and Frankincenfe 

Then all Tradefmen and Artilis hevan their Yorks, and 
the Roman Con(uls appointed for the Year enfiuting, entered fo- 
lemnly upon their Office, The Romans took care, that at 
that Time all Quarrels fhould be aid afide; that New-Years 
Gilts, the Tokens of Friendthip, fhould pats between them ; 
and that the way fhould conclude with Mirth and Diversion. 

Janus [is fuppoied by fome, to be fo called ot JM, Hed. 
Wine. of which he is faid to have been the firlt Inventor. 
Others derive the Name of Jaswa, a Gate, ¢. the Gate of 
the World, of Heaven, or of Months] the mol ancient Kine 
of Italy among the Aborigines, about the Year ot tie World 
2629, and 1319 before the Birth of Céri?; who entertained 
Saturn when he was banifhed by his Son Fnpiter, It is re- 
lated of him, ‘That he was the witeit of all Kings, and knew 
Things paft and to come; and therefore they pitiured him 
with two Faces, and Deified himafter his Death ; and Numa 
built hima Temple ; which was kept fhut in Time of Peace, 
and open in ‘Time of War. Some are of Opinion, thac 
Janus was the fame as Opiyer, or Now, or ‘Japhet; and 
thence faid to have two Faces; the one looking backwards, 
and the other forwards, 7. ¢. the one on the World before the 
Flood, and the other on the World afivr the Flood : And he 
is faid to have come inte Jtady in the Golden Age of the World 
(when there was no Gold coined, when Men were juft) and 
to have taught Men to plant Vines, ©. to ofler Sacrifice, and 
to live temperately. 

Jo Jara’y, tovamith and draw Figures, &'¢. on Uten- 
fils of Wood, Metal, &c. atter the Manner of the Artilicers 
of Japan. 

Javonne’se Lanzguace: The Language of Fapan is faid to 
be very curious, they having feveral Words to exprefs onc 
Thing, fome in Honour, others in Derifion; fome for the 
Prince, others for the People ; as alfo for the Quality, Age, and 
Sex of the Speaker, and Perfon fpoeken to. 

Ja‘rotss Q[with Horjemen) are callous and hard Swel- 

Ja’r ar lings in the hinder Legs of an Horie, feated 
on the Outfide of the Hough, as the Spavin is on the Infide. 

Jarr, a Ditterence, a Contention, a Quarrel, 

To Jar [prob. of gucrreyer, O. F. to war] co quarrel, to 
contend. 

To Jane [im Mujick) to difagree in Scund, cr to go out of 

une. 


A-Jawx, half-open, as she Deer fiands a-jarr. 





A Jana 


IB 
ATanr fof jarva, Sp.) an Earthen Veffel, well-known; of 
ost pa siglada to thirty-fix Gallons. 
Jarre’trer [with Horfemen] a Horfe, whofe Houghs are 
too clofe together; now, by the French, called crowchu, i. €. 
crooked, O. F. . ; ae 
JarRinc [probably either of garriens, L. Prating, as 

Mingberw foppotes ; or of guerroyant, F. Brawling, according 

to Skinner] Difagreement between Perfons, Falling-out, Quar- 

relling. 

Ja‘nnock, a fort of Cork. : 
Jasto'ne [Botany] an Herb, a fort of With-Wind. 
Jasper [ jajpe, F. and Port. Diajpro, It. Diajpero, Sp. 

jalpis, L.. fazriz, Gr.] a precious Stone of a green Colour ; and 

fome of them with Veins of Red, and other Colours; and 
fome of them reprefenting Trees, Landskips, &e, : 
Ja‘sman [F. gediiamino, Tt. Fafminum, L.) a certain Shrub 

bearing very fragrant Flowers. i 
Jasvo'syx [taseée3, Gr] a kind of Jafper of a white Co- 

lour with red Streaks. 
ee Heawk, a young Hawk newly taken out of the Nett. 


ATRALIPTES [iarpakawlns, Of arp, a Phyfician, and 
eurtin:, an Anointer, Gr.) a Phyfician who undertakes to cure 
Difeates by external Unctions. ; 

Jarvranrrrick, that Part of Phyfick that cures by Fric- 
tion, the Application of Fomentations and Platters. 

Jarrocuy’ sist [jatrochymiens, L. of tarps, a Phyfi- 
cian, and yunG@, Gr. Chymittry] a Chymical Phyfician, or 
one who ufes or preferibes cheifly chymical Preparations. 

JatromMatuemaTrctan fof farp3;, a Phyfician, and 
paiaasted;, Gr. a Mathematician) a Phyfician who confiders 
Diteaies and their Caufes mathematically, and prefcribes ac- 
cording to mathematical Proportions. ; 

Ja'vants, 2 fort of Swine in America, that has its Navel 
on the Back, difficult to be taken; becaufe it is {carcely to 
be tired in running, and {0 furious, that it rends every Thing 
to Picces with its Tuthes. 

a'vetin [javeline, F. giavellstte, It. javelina, Sp.) a 
fow of Half-Pike or Spear, a long Dart. 

Jaumes [ jambes, F.] the Side-Poits of a Door. Vide 

ambs, 

7 Jaunnice [ jauniffe, of jaune, F, yellow) a Difeafe pro- 
ceeding from the Overflowing of the Gall, which turns the 
Complexion yellow. 

A Jaust tee improbably of jenrer, O. F. to drive a 
Horfe about till he fweat] a tedious fatiguing Walk. 

Javu'wrtxess [of an uncertain Derivation ; unlefs of jan- 
¢er before mentioned) Wantonnefs, Hoidening, ramping Hu- 
mour, 

Jaunts [ janres, F.) the Fellows of a Wheel. 

4 daw (Dr. Th. Henfhaw fuppofes it to be derived of 
Chewing, and that it was antiently written Chare ; but Shinter 
rather of geoe'e, Sax. the Cheek-Bone; and Cajfaubon of 
xisv, Gr.) a bone, in which the ‘Teeth are fet. 

Jawtaps, the red Skins under the Cock’s Jaws, 

Jay [ gear, F.) a Bird. 

Jaze, a precious Stone of an azure or blue Colour. 

Teeees SLMith Boranifi) a fort of Water-Ceelics, L, 

Isexnacium [Old Ree.) the Seafon for fowing Winter- 

t in Brafl, whofe Bite, though 


Corn. 

Jutno’ca, a kind —— 
venemous, does not prefently prey upon the Vitals, but pro- 
ceeds by Degrees. The principal Remedy for the Cure, is a 
Platter made of the Serpent's Head. 

(wi'scus [with Botanists) the Herb Marfh-Mallows, L, 

Tis, atall Bird in Fe yt, which is faid to have eaten up 
the Serpents which annoyed the Country, and was therefore 
worlhipped anciently by the Inhabitants. Langiné writes, that 
they learned the Ute of Clyfters from this Bird ; who, when 
it Was fick, ufed to inject the Water of the River Nise into its 
Pundament ; a kind of Snipe, or Stork, 

Tea‘pis fof dieds, Of tuxces, twenty, Gr.] an ancient Feft'- 
val celebrated Monthly on the twentieth Day, (he having 
becn born on the twentieth) by the Epicurean Philofophers, 
in Memory of their Matter Epicnres. ‘They bore his Ima- 
gee about theiv Houfes in State, and made Sacrifices. 

Icarus, the Son of Dedalus,who (according to the Poets) 
with his Father Aving from Crete, through youthful Wilful- 
MG, defpiled his Father's Couniel, and flew higher than he 
fhoald, and fo melted the Wax which held his winged Fea- 
thers together, and was drown'd, 

Ice [1i9, Dan. iy, Sax. tis, Du. itfe, L. G. eife, H.G.) 
Water congealed into a glaily Subftance by a cold Air or 
freezing Wind It is the common Opinion of Philofophers, 
that Ice is made by certain Spirits of Nitre, whieh in the 
Winter mix with the Parts of the Water, and being of 
themiely¢s improper for Motion, becaufe of their Figure and 


Ic 
Inflexibiliy, infeeble and deftroy gradual! 
to which they are joined. dr eee 
; Zo break the Ice. 
__ Le. Scindere ghaciem, Mt. Romper il giaccio: To be the firit 
= a hee ee difficult Undetaking ; alfo to be 
¢ firlt to propofe, or the Diicourk Subject. 
Ice-Birds, a fort of Greenland Birds, — i 
Icent, the Name of the People who anciently inhabited 
the Counties of Sujfolt, Norfilk, Cambridgeshire, and Hunting - 
donfBire. : ; 
leu Dien 


Cich, I. axd dienen, G. to ferve] a Motto which 
Edward the Black Prince took for his, and Jah fince has been 
the Motto of the Arms of the Princes of Hales. . ‘Che Prince 
obferved it on the Shicld of Jol King of Pobemia, who 
ferved in the French. Wars, at the Battle of Crefi, where 
he was killed ; and therefore took it as his Motro, in Token 
of Subjection to his Father, under whom he ferved in that 
War againtt France, .: 
Icuneu'son [igetipov, of 22 tyvecev, Gr. invelligating ; 
becaufe it fearches after the Eggs of the Crocodile] an Eg yp- 
tian Rat, an Animal about the Bignefs of a Cat, a bitter 
Enemy to the Crocodile, whofe Eggs it breaks; and fome- 
times kills them, by flealing unawares into their Mouths 
es they £ape, and eating out their Bowels. 
v€ Icuneu’mon [bicroe/spbicall,] was ufed to rep 
Safety and Preservation: spbicals| oo 
Icuxocra’rHican 
ouad;, Gr.) defcribing 
phical. : ; 
Icuno’craruy [of lyvyabia, of ty Gr, a Draught, and 
yay, a Delineation, Gr.] is threefold : Geametrical, in For- 
tification, and Perfpedtive. 
Icuxo'Graruy [in Fortification 
oe r = Langs and Breadth 
arts of which are marked either upon Pa T, 
Ground itfelf. saaiegiae Faas 
Ieuno’craruy [with Architec%:) isa Plan or Platform 
of an Fdifice, or the Ground-Plot of an Houfe or Building, 
delineated upon Paper, defcribing the Forms of the feveial 
se, Windows, Chimneys, &c. the fame that is 
called a Plans fo that the Ichnography of a Church is the 
— a by it, hed it se razed j or the firft Appearance of 
it in Building, when the Foundation of it is read 
above rs rere ee 
Icunxo’craruy [in Per/peAive) is the View of any Thin 
cut off by a Planc parallel to the Horizon, juft po Baie 
or Bottom of it. 
I'cnocians, the Gra 


(of alxoveypagiads, of thease, and ypa- 
by Images, Pictures, Ge, hierogly- 


J is the Plan or Reprefen- 
of a Fortrefs; the dillin& 


HOGL ind Signior’s Pages or White Eunuchs, 
who ferve in the Seraghe. ‘They are Chriftians Children, and 
brought up ina Difcipline fo fevere, as is fearce credible. 

Tenor [ixsp) in Strifinels, a thin watery Humour; but is 
ufed for a thick Matter of feveral Colours, that iffues out of 
Ulcers or Sores, 

Ictoron'nes [of yup, and £3, Gr. Form] 

Ichoromes [with Périficians) a Moitture like Corrup- 
tion, Gr. 

IchtHyoco'LLa [igfurndare, Gr.of tytic, a Fih, and 
x3aaa, Glue) Fifh-Glue ; Glue made of the Skins of Fishes. 

feruyo'Locist [igsuas;@, Gr.Ja Writer or Defcriber 
of Fithes. 

IcntHyo'Locy [tyfuoreyia, of Iy8d:, a Fith, and age, 
Gr] a Treatie or Detcription of Fithes. 

Tentruvovancy [igtopasrede, Gr. 
Entrails of Fishes; for which, 
famous. 

Icutiyo'ruacist [of tyfusp2)%, Gr.Ja Fith-Eater. 

Ietnye pracy (ixSueGayia, Gr.) Eating of Fith. 

Tctness [of 118, Dan. if, Sax.J icy Nature or Qualities 5 
alfo Plenty or Abundance of Ice 

[cow [fxr Gr.J a Cut or Picture, the Image or Reprefer.- 
sation of any Thing. 

Jconocrapura [of dxar, an Images, and yids, Gr. to 
defcribe] a Defcription of Images or ancient Statues of Mur- 
ble and Copper, of Butts, and Semibufts, of Penrate:, Pa nt- 
ings in Freico, Mofaick Work, and antient Pieces of Mignia- 
ture. 

Tco’wasst [#exevizu3¢,, Gr.] an Expreffion or Fafhioning ; a 
a true and lively Deicription, L. 

Iconocta'sTs [ismcrmadsns, Of tiniv, an Image, and” 
nai, t break, Gr.) Demolihers or Deltroyers of Images 
and Statues. , 

Jcoxo’LaTeR [of ends, and aatzeve, to worfhip, Gr) a 
Worthipper of Images. 

Iconp Locy [of émy, and-s6)G, Gr.] Interpretation of 
ancient Imaycs, Monuments, and Emblems ; alfo of the Vir- 
tugs, Vices, Paiiions, Se. 


au 


} Divination by the 
Tirefias 1s faid to have been 


Icocar- 


ID 


Tcosar’oron 2 [trxorkedpor, Of Zierer, twenty, and f5p2, 

Icosine pxon § Gr.) isa regular Body, confiting of twen- 

ty triangular Pyramids ; 

the Vertexes of which 

meet in the Centre of a 

Sphere, fuppofed to cir- 

cumfcribe it, and have 

their Height and Bafes 

equal. This Figure drawn 

on Patleboard, cut half 

through, and then folded up, will reprefent an Jco/fhedsom. 
See the Figure. 

Tore’nias [of fereG, Gr. the Jaundice] a precious Stone 
good for theYellow Jaundice. 

Tore’ nican [ifericus, L. txraputg, Gr.] troubled with, or 
fubjeét to the Jaandice, 

Icre'rtcaLness (of iferus, L. terep, Gr. the Jaundice] 
a being troubled with the Diteafe called the Jaundice. 

Vcrerus [terep@, Gr.] the Jaundice, L. 

Jeru'nus Albus [with Péujictans] the Green Sicknefs, a 
Difeafe in young Virgins ; which feems to bz a kind of phicy- 
matick Dropfy, proceeding fiom the Stoppage of the Courles, 
Want of Fermentation in the Blood, &¢. L. 

Icrus,a Stroke or Blow; alio a Biting, or Stinging ; alfo 
a Blatt, Pui®, &e. L. 

Jetus cecws 2 [Old Writ.Ja Bruife, or Swelling ; any fort 

Totus ordis Sof Maim or Hurt without breaking the Skin, 
35 diftinguifhed from a Wourd. 

Icy [ofiyieg, Sex.) having or abounding with Ice. 

Pp, is ufed as an Aboreviation both of J dad, and J woxld, 

Tpea {idre, F. ydea, Sp ard Port. idva, It. and L. Giz, 
of ¢.2G, Form, or of ity. to fee, Gr.) the Form or Repre- 
fertation of any fenfible Object, tranimitted into the Brain 
thraagh the Organs of Sight or the Eye: But in a more ge- 
nerul Senfe, it is taken tor the immediate Object of Un- 
deritanding, whatever it be; or, as others detine it, thue: 
Ida is whatever the Mind perceives in itelf, or fands there 
for the immediate Objeét of any Phanta'm, Notion, Spe- 
cies, Thought, or Underitanding. Jacas are exher frmple, 
or complex. 

Ipca [with Lagicians] is not to he underftcod only of 
thofe Images that are painted by the Faney, but all thar is 
within our Underitanding, when we can truly fay, we con- 
ceive a Thing, after what Manner tcever we conceive it, 

Simple Ipeas, are thofe /deas that come into our Mlind by 
Scefation, as Colours, by the Eye; Sounds, by the Ear; Heat, 
Col#, and Solfdity, by the Toueh; which come into the Mind 
only Ly one Senfe: Alfo Space, Extenfion, Figure, Ret, aud 
Motion, which we gain by more than one Sente: Alio Piea- 
fare, Pain, Power, Exijfence, Unity, and Succeion 5 which 
convey themnfelves into the Mind by all the Ways of Sea- 

alien, 

i Compirx Ipras, or compounded Ideas, are formed by the 
Power which the Mind hath of comparing, /cparating, or 
extrading its fimple Ideas, which come into it by Senfation and 
Reflcétion. 

Ipea the Godde. See Vefla. 

Ipea merdi [in Medicine) the Property or Quality of a 
Dileate ; or a complex Perception of fuch a Cellecuon of Ac- 
cidents as concur to any Dillemper, exprefled by tome parti- 
cular Term, L. 
eee [F. ideale, Ts. of idealiz, L.] of or pertaining to an 
Idea. 

Inme1 Dadvli, were the ancient Inhabitants of Crete, and 
had their Original from Mount Jda in Phrypia, and were cal- 
led Dadtyf, from their being ten in Number, according to that 
of the Fingers, ‘They carrad their Rights and Mytleries in- 
to Sametiraca; and being believed to have found out the 
Ue of bire, to have difcovered uve Nature and Ufe of Erafs, 
Tron, and ether Metals, and to have invented many other 
‘Thinws of great Ufe and Advantage to Mankind; and there- 
fore Were repute as Gods, or Demons, 

foxeus [of Mount fu} a Surname of Jupiter. 

Ipenrican Q ([Atewtigne, FV. identice, It. and Sp. of idem, 

Yoe'nvicx 4 LJ the fame. 

: Ipu'nricaLty [of identigue, F.) by, or according to the 
ame. 

loe’strcanness [of identitar, L. of idem, the fame] the 
Samenels of a “Thing, in Nature or Properties; the being 
the very fame Thing. 

Ipexriva'tE xominis, a Writ lying for one, who, upon 
Copies or Exigent, istaken and committed to Prion for one 
of the tame Name, L. 
tbe ngrey [ideneise FP. identita, Ut. identitar, L.] is de- 
fined by Meraphficians, to be the Agreement of two or more 
Lhings in another. 

Meo. Vide Ldior, 


ID 

Toes (F. id’, Ie. idws, Sp. fo called of Jduo, in the old 
Tucan Language, to divide ; becaufe they divided the Months 
as it were, into two Parts] Were the Days of the Month, md 
mong the Roman:, after the Nones were out; and they com- 
monly fell out on the 13th of all the Months, except March 
May, Julv, and October, in which they fell on the 15th; be. 
caufe in uhofe Months, the Nones were on the 7th. It has 
no Singular, L. 

Iprocra‘ricat, of or pertaining to Idiccrafy, 

Ipiocra‘cy [of Ruypacis, of RG, the proper, and 
xetex, Temperature, Gr.| the proper ‘Vemperament or Dif- 
potition of a Thing or Body. 

Tpiom [édioma, Ie. Sp. and L. idicone, F. tilzuey of TG, 
proper, Gr.] the peculiar Phrafe or Manner of &xpreflion in 
any Language, a Propriety in Speaking. 

Iproma‘ricat, according to the diem, i. e. the peculiar 
Phrafe or Manner of Expreilion ina Language, or the Propric- 
ty of Speech. , 
pene TEs by the Idiom, or after the Manner of 

lum. Fi 

IpropaTueE’ Tica, of or pertaining to Ldisparhy, 

Iptopa THY ([ISoradela, of iG, proper, and za3Q@, 
Affidion, Gr.} that proper or peculiar Affection that Per- 
fons naturally have to any peculiar ‘i‘hing. 

Intosy'xcracy [of iosdvypxeig, of TG, proper, edy, 
with, and ypier;, Temperament, Gr.] a Temperament of Bo- 
dy peculiar to any living Creature, not common to another, by 
which the Creature hath, either in Health or Sicknes, a pecu- 
liar Inclination to or Averfion for fome Things. 

Ipiosyxcra'Ticat, of or pertaining to dic freraly. 

Iprotr [idioe, F. of sdvora, fr. Sp. and L. ot iBecerne, of 
3B, proper, Gr.) a private Perfon, one of none or litte Li- 
terature ; alfo a Changeling, a natural Fool. 

Into Tisn Q [idistisne, F. idiotifono, It, itistifmus, L. Dene 

Vorocy $eu3;, Gr.] a Propriety of Speech bulonging 
to any Lanpuage; alfo the Condition of an Idiot; paiural 
Folly or Simplicity. 

Tore Loc, Sax. poel, Da ptel O. on? L. G. eitel, G. 
which, however, in their general wfe, ignity vain, or empty) 
flothtul, lazy; alfo unimploy'd ; alo filly. 

Wetter be Love, than W-emplop'o, may be eruc; but 
there is no manner of Necvility for cither. A Man has it eves 
ry Moment in his Power to be doing fome Good to himfelf, 
or others: Befides, as Jdlewe/i ts the Root of all Evil, there is 
fo little Duilance between the Root and the Stock, that it is 
hard to determine fometimes whether be the worit, the Re- 
midy, or the Difeafe. I'he Lasins fay however, Sasins off otio 


fon dit, quam nibil agere. Pus. [By Nibil agere, it is to be 


fuppoicd, Péizy means doing nothing to the Purpofe.] F. H 
aut mieux etre & rien faire qui dene rien faire gut vaille. We 
fay likewile, The Brain that fows not Corn, plants Thijiles. 

Voveness [ivelneyye, Sex. Lazineis, Slothfulnets, 

lonexess 18 the Bep of Beqgarp. 

L, Otia nom dites cunt. F. L’Ots invita mons mene (leads us) 
& Ja mendicité. 

Ipveness (with the Anticnts] was an allegorical Deity, (the 
Daughter of Slumber and Night) and as fuch reprefented by a 
Woman, with her Hair entangled and neglected, in tattered 
Garments, her Hands lying in her Lap, and ilecping with her 
Head leaning againft a ‘I'ree ; ‘Time behind ber, awaken- 
ing her, and fhewing her a Beggar's Staff, a Scourge, and 
Petters. 

ory [ivelicl 5, Sax.) afer a lazy, MochfulManner, fillily 5 
alfo in vain. . 

Ip'on [idole, F, idole, It. and Sp. idolum, L. ditwarv, Gr.} 
Some define an Idol te be not an Image of a real ‘Thing, but 
of fomething that is fale and imaginary, that is adored or 
worthipped ; fuch as that of a Sphinx, a Dragon, a Griflin, a 
Satyr, a Chimera, Gc. and they urge this of St. Paxd for it, 
Ax Idol is nothing. 

Ipo'nater [idolatre, F, tdclitrs, It. idslatra, Sp. idolatra, 
L. gaatadtpn;, Gr.) a Worlhipper of Idols. 

Ipo parress, a female Lmage-Worthipper. 

Ipo'Larey [idslarie, F. idolatria, It. Sp. and L. of dita- 
araarpila, Gr.} Idol-Worthip. 

Ino catay [in Paimting and Scu/prarc] is reprefented by a 
Woman blind, on her Anecs offcring Incenic to a carved 
Image. 

Ipo LaTRIZING [of didarcrarge’a, Of Ture, Idols, and 
ag'peiw, ty worlhip, Gr.) commiting Idolatry, worflupping 
ot idols. 

Ipotatrowsry, after an idolatrous Manner, 

Tooisise [édeberant, F. of citer, Gr.) making an Idol 
of, bring extreamly fund of, doting upon. 

InoLoruy sy [s8:acdueia, Gr] a Sacrificing to Idols. 

looks of the Autients, were at firll nothing but a rude Stock 
or Stone ; and ivck a one was that of Jaw Samia, © hich af- 

turwards, 


JE 


terwards, in the Magiflracy of Procles, Was turned into a Sta- 
tuc. Paufanias relates, That in Achaia, there were kept very 
religioufly thirty {quare Stones, on which were engraven the 
Names of fo many Gods. And in another Place, he tells 
us of a very anticnt Stawe of Penvs at Delos, which, in- 
ftead of Feet, had only a fquare Stone. And fome Imagine 
the Foundation of Adoration being paid to Stones, was from 
the Stone that Saturn is tabled to have fwallowed. 

One ‘Thing is remarkable in thele Stones 5 as_ particularly 
in the fquare Stone that reprefented the God Mars at Petra 
in Arabia, that their Colour was commonly black ; by which 
it fhould feem, that thae Colour, in thofe Times, was 
thought moft folemn, and becoming ‘Things dedicated to 
facred Utes. 

They were called in Greek, Carrviie, whitch feems to be 
Berived fiom the Phenician Language, INIVA, Bethel, figni- 
fies the Houle of God : And ticnce, fome think that their 
true Original is to be derived fiom the Pillar ef Scone that the 
Patriarch ‘Jacob ereéted at Berhel. 


Ipo'xsovus [of idpmews, L. and nef, Eng.) fit, meet. 
Ipyt [edunasz, of 236, Figure or Reprefentation, 
Ipy‘tiiox §Gr.J a lite gay Poem, contatnirg a De- 


&cription or Narration of fome agreeable Adventure. 

A Je ae Cay quot, an I know not what, F. 

Jea‘ Los Ljaloux, F. gels, Ie. zelifo, Sp.] afraid of ha- 
ving a Raval, tender or chary of. 

Tea‘touser [aver jealoufic, F.] with Jealoufy. 

Ea‘ ousy 
teeueibs 
truft, &¢. 

Jearousy is properly reprefented in Painting and Sculp- 
ture, by one of the Furies throwing Snakes and fire into the 
Bofom of a Perfon feeming to be before in extream Torture, 
fitting upon Thorns, Wings on her Shoulders, and a Cock 
flanding by her; all which are ton plain to need any Expla- 
nation. 

Jean-Roge [in a Ship] a Pivce of a Hawler fattened to the 
Main and Fore-Yard, to help to hoife up the Yard, and to 
keep the Yard from failing, if the ‘Tics fhoul: break. 

Jearv [jevet, F.] is a mineral or foilil Stone, extreamly 
black, formed of'a lapidifick or bituminous Juice in the Earth, 
in the Manner of Coal; called alfo Black Amber. 

Jecona‘aia [in Botany] Liverwort, or Woodrow ; or 4- 
grime, as Some wake it. 

Jecttca tion [with P&ficians) a Trembling or Palpita- 
tion fele in the Pulte of a tick Peston; which indreates tliat 
the Brain, which is the Origin of the Nerves, is attacked and 
threatened with Convulfions. 

Jecue, the Liver, L. ; 

Jecur Uterinum [with Anatomifts] a Part which in Colour 
and Subflance fomewhat refembles the Liver; Its Fleth is foft,, 
and full of Glandules or Kernels, having many Fibres or fmall, 
Veffels. Its Ufe is to convey Nourithment to the Child in 
the Womb, and js taken out after the Birth; itis alfo called 
Placenta Uterina, L. 

To Jeen [perhaps of feheeren, G. fe seize. Skinner. Or, 

ra of fthert3en, G. ¢o je.) to laugh at, flout, or ri- 

icule. 

Je ER- Rose. Vide Feer-Rope. 

Jee'net, 2 fore of renning Bafe on Horfeback, the Com- 
batants darting Lances one at another, an Exercife among the 
Turks, 

Je'sune [fara L.] empty, barren, dry, mean, as a Fe- 
june Stile. 

Jesuxess [of jefuews, L. and xefi, or jjunitar, LJ Bar- 
rennefs, Emptinels of Stile, Drynefs. 

Jeyesus Javeffivum [with Anatomijts) the fecond of the 
finall Guts, fo called ; becanfe it is often found empty. I is 
about cipiit Foot long in Men, L. 

Je'uny [gele, BF. gelatina, It. jalia, Sp. of gelande, L. 
Freezing} Broth; which having flood till it is cold, grows into 
a thick Contitence. 

Jewan (Old RecJa Yeoman. 

je‘Moaro, creafed and feailoped; alfo the peculiar Af 
fetion that we naturally have to any particular Things. 
Dr, Mare. ae 

Jexners. Vide Gennets, oye > 

Jco'rar. [in Common Law) is when & Caufe of Ive is 


[jealoufie, I. gebfia, It. zits, Sp. xeloty- 
pia, L. twoturia, Gr} Sufpicion, Mu 


hadly pleaded or joined, that it would be Error.if they did” | 


proceed 5 an Overighe in Pleading. 
Jeveanpen [prob. of the French Words, {7a perdu, i.e, 
d dave fof} brought into Danger, Hazard, Ge. _ oo 
Jeo’ranpousness, Hazardculnets. 
jeo’panny [preb. of jew perdu, F, i, e. a loR Game] Dan- 
gc", jlazard, Tusk. . 
Je'ncurn, an Officer belonging to the Cuftoms; who over 
focs the Actions and Accounts of the Waiters. 





Teex (cither of S¥p8, Sax. a Rod, or getch 

U, # OF : » OF en, Goth. ac- 
wer | to Minfhew} a Lath of a Whip, a halty Pull or 

: To Jern Igercken, Goth. to bear t 
twitch iuddeniy. ee 

Je‘nxtnwe [of c¥ntel,a Coat, and Kin, & iminu- 
tive} a fhort Upper Coat; alfo a Mal: Hawk ae 

Tr’romancy [itouavre(2, Gr] Divin tion hy Sacrifices. 
Tr made Conjectures from the exten al Parts and Motions of the 
Victim ; then from its Encrails; the Flame in waich it was 
confum'd ; the Cakes and Flour ; from the Wind and Water 
and feveral other Things. “ 

Tenomoxarcues [of ie, facred, and povazyy;, Gr. 2 
Chief] the Priefts or Regular: among the abot : 

Jernosco’pists [espocxéee:, Gr.] Perfons, who when they 
efpy'd any Thing in the Victim (at offering Sacrifice) that 
fecmed to portend any Misfortune to ticmiclves, or their 
Country, ely pray that it might be turned on the Vic 
tim’s own Head. 

- Jeteias Lem Artichster, a Root refembling Artichokes in 
afte. 

Je'specerpicn Epocha [with Chronelocers] a Perfian E- 
pocha, which tikes its Date from the Coronation of Feide- 
gerdis, the lalt King of Perfia; or rather fiom its being con- 
quered by the Ottoman Saracens, July 16. 4. Chr. 632. 

Jesamin (jefminum, L. jefemin, F. ecliamins, Is. jamin, 
Sp. and Port.) 2 Shrub bearing flagrant Flowers. 

Jet samin (in Herald] by taofe that blazon by Flowers, 
inftead of Metals and Colours, is ufed for Argent, on atcount 
of the Whitenefs of the Flowers. 

JEssant te Hereld:y] Ganifes hooting forth, 
as Wegetsbles doy and fresuently ,occurs in 
set rie as is the Efeatcheon; a Leo- 
pard’s Head, Feffant, Flower-de-luce, Or. 

Jesses [with Fakeoner.) Leather strap: fattened 
to a Hawk's Legs, and 10 co the Varvels, 

To Jest [prob. of geflire, or gefur, L. or; perhaps of 
ayertseo. ae - fame Signification] to {peak jocoiely and 

attily s a ey. 

Jesr,a Joke. or Banter, 

He who laughs at lis own Jest, Cpoils fl the wirth of 
it; and not crly fo, but mikes himfelf ridiculous, of, at leait 
to be look'd upon as a Perfon who has an exceeding good 
Opinion of his own \V't. 

Wetter lofe a Jest, than a friend. 

There are very few, or porch ps none, buc wia: are convin- 
ced of tic Truth of this saying ; and yet the Itch of break- 
ing a Jeft has fuch a Power over the Minds of many, who have 
a great Opinion of their own Wit, that they hazard not only 
the er of a but of their own Fortune and Weliare, 
rather than. Wiest. 6 fw 

Jester {job ef gitialafor, L'a Mimick ; for in antient 
Times, the Mumichs uted Gelliculations or Geflures in break- 
ing their’ Jelts io the Company] a witty jceofe, Perfon, formers 
ly kept by Princes,,€¢, to break Jefis for their Diverhon. 

JesTincry, ina jefting Manner. 

Jesua’r1, an Order of Monlzs, fo called from their having 
the Name of Jefe: often their Mouth. 

' Jesurrep, which has embraced the Principles of the 
ciuits. 

Jesui'ricaL, of or pertaining to, or like the Jefuits 5 alfo 
equivocating. 

Jesur'ticatty [of ae jefaite, F. a Religious Order, fo de- 
nomin ted hong Fos) afer the Manner ot the Jefuits ; alfo 
equivecatingly. ns ; 

Jesuits, certain religious Men of the Society of Fefut, firft 
founded by Jgnatins Loyola, 2 Spanif Suidicr. 

Jevvits Powder, the Drug Quinguina,.or Cortex Peru- 
viana. ; 

Je'sus ['lecus, Gt.] fome have fubtilized upon the Num- 
bers of the Greet Letters, which being applied together, make 
eight hundred and eighty-cight, 4 e.cight Unites, eight Eights, 
and eight sae and apyly them to certain Predi¢tions of 
the Cuma@an Sybil. : 

Jer. Vide Fear. : 

Jer d’Eax, the Pipe of a Fountain which throws up the 
Water into the Air, F. a ae ; 
Jet [cegates, L. javet, F.Ja black Kind of brittle Stohe. 
To Jer (yetter, F.Jto caft, tol, of tocarry the Body in a 
Maiely Manner i alfa to move up and down in a jetting or 
fricky Manner. ae 
‘Jerry, of cF like fet, of the Colour of Jet. 

Je'tsast Q[preb. of fetter, F. to throw up| Goods, Mer- 

‘Jetson chandites, or other Things, which having been 
calt over-bead in a Storm, or after Shipwreck, are thrown 
upon the Si.ore, and kelong to the Lord Admiral. 

jew, one who makes Profeflionet Fadeym. 


3 allo to pallor 
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_jewce [Futeel, Du. jerau, F. giojay It. jort, Sp. and 
Geil} a weaing Ornament made of a precious Stone 5 a 
recious Storie. aos 

Jewen-Ofiee, an Office, where Care is taken of fafhioning 
and weighing the King’s Plate, and delivering it out by tuch 
Warrants as the Matters receive from the Lord Chamberlain, 


A Jewenren [ jowailier, F. gégellire, It. joyéro, Sp. }a Dea- 


len in, or Worker of Jewels. : 

Jewetry, Jewels; the Place or Office where they are 
hept ; alfo the Art and Mylery of a Jeweller. 

juwess, a female jew. 

Jews Ears, a Plant, a kind of Mufhroom, of a fpongy 
Sabfiance. 

Jews Stone, a Stone otherwife called a Marchafite. 

jews Trump, a mufical Inftrument. 

JewrsH, pertaining tothe Fees. : 

Ir [ge ¥, Sax. t0f, eur.) a conditional Conjunction. 

Iexa xo, a foolih, ignorant Fellow, 

Icwa'vus, a wild Beal, called the Sluggard, L. 

Iai’ rerous [of igaifer, L.]bcaring or producing Fire. 

font riLuous [ignifiaus, L } running or flowing with Fire. 

Ioxrcenous [izugena, L. ingendred in or by Fire. 

Icnr'porence [ot égwipotens, L.] Efficacy, Prevalency a- 
gainit, or Power over Fire. 

Ionas, Fire, L. ; 

loxts fatuvs [g. ¢ a foolith Fire] a certain Meteor, which 
appears chiefly in Summer-Nights, and for the molt part fre- 
guents Churchyards, Meadows, and Bogs, contiiting of a fome- 
what vifcous Subftance, or a fat Exhalation, which being 
kindled, retleéts a kind of thin Flame in the Dark, but having 
no fenfible Heat ; often flying about Rivers, Hedges, &€'c. be- 
caufe it meets with a Flux of Air in thofe Places, and it fre- 
quently caufes People to wander out of the Way. The Country 
People know this Meteor by the Name of Jack witha Lant- 
Forw, and Will of the Wrip. 

Yoxts atualis [with Surgeons) adtual Fire, that which burns 
at frit Touch, as Fire itfelf, or heated Searing-Irons, L. 

owas Perficws (with Surgeons} a Gangrene, a Carbuncle, or 
fiery Plague-Sore. 

fants Fudicium [Old Law) Purgation, or Clearing a Per- 
fon's f2lf by Fire, or the old Way of fiery Ordeal, L. : 

Toxts Potentialis [in Sweet tential Fire, a Cauflick 
er burning Compofition, which being laid on a Part of the 
Body for jome Time, produces the fame Effcdt as Fire, L. 

Jonts reverberit [with Chymiffs] a severberatory Fire, the 
Flame of which beats back upon the Veilel, and is heighten- 
od by Bellows, L. 

Ioxts rote [with Chymifs] a Wheel-Fire, is when the 
Flame in the Furnace runs round like a Wheel, covering the 
—— &e. entirely over both at the Top, and round the 
Sides, L. 

Icnis facer, the Diflemper called St. Aathony's-Fire, or the 
Shingks, b. 

Teuis futpreffisnis [with Cbymiff:] a Fire above the Sand, L. 

Tanis /yvestris (with Surgeons) a fort of Pimple otherwife 
called Piijctana, L. 

Icnive cium, the Covering of Fire; the Eight.a-Clock 
Bell, fo termed from the Injunction that King # i/liam the 
Conqueror laid upon his Subj és, to put out their Fires and 
Lights at that Heur, upon the Signal of a Bell, L. 

Icxt'tiox [with Chymifs] the Application of Fire to Me- 
tals till they become red-hot, without melting. 

Iexi'vomous (ignrivomus, L.] a Vomiting out Fire. ; 

Ionr'vomousness [of igetvemas, L. and nef, Eng.) Fire- 
vomiting Quality, fuch as that of Vaéane’s, or Burning Moun- 
tiins. 

loxo'sie [F. igeobile, It. ignobilis, L-] of mean Birch, 
Vile, bafe, being of no Repute or FReem. 

. Icxo'wveness [igvobiliter, L.] Bafenefs or Mcannefs of 
irdh, 

Icxo'pry, bafely, vilely. 

Icxomr'mious gramme F. ignominio’g, It. rgxominio- 
Jus, L. J difhoncurable, fall of Shame or Reproach, dilgraceful. 

Icuomrniousty, fhamefully, difhonourably. 

Icuomt'xiousness [of igaominia, L. iguominie, F. and 
afi, Eng.) Dilgracefulnefs, Shamefulnefs, Dishonourablenels, 
Reproachfulnefs. 

GNo'Miny [iguominic, F. ignominia, It. Sp. and L.] Dif 
credit, Difhonour, Difgrace, Reproach, Shame. 

Icsora mus [i.e we know not]a Term ufed by the 
Grand-jury, which they write upon a Bill of Information for 
the Inquifition of criminal Cautes, when they approve not 
Evilence, as defeétive, or too weak to make a true 
a <n 3 and then all further Enquiry upon the Party is 


Fe emt henge an Jgnoramaz, an Ignorant or filly 
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An Voxoraxt Fellow [bieroghphica’} and fach an ose 
as was unacquainted with the World, was painted with ar 
Affes Head and Affes Ears. 
Toxonantness Q[ignorantia, L. ignorance, F. ignoranxa, 
Voxorance It. ignoramia, Sp.) Unknowingnef, 
Unskilfulnets, Ignorance. 


Tcnorant [F. ignorante, It. and Sp. ignorans, L.] that . 


knows nothing of a Matter, unacquainted with it; aljo illire 
rate or unlearned. 

I'cxroxanthy, through Ignorance. 

Icno'scipie [igaofsbilis, L.] fit to be, or that may be 
pardoned or forgiven. : 

Ioxo‘scipLeness [of igvoibslis, L.] Fitness to be pardon-. 
ed or forgiven. . 

J.H.S. area Contradtion of the Words Jef: hominum fal 
water, L. i.e. Jelus the Saviour of Men, a Motto which the 
Jefuits commonly meke ufe of. It is fometimes allo taken to 
fignify Fefes bominwm fanctifimus, & e. Jelus the moft holy of 
Men: But molt commonly it fignifies the former, the middle 
Letter H being taken for H the Greed long E. 

Jio [of gige, Dan. or geig, G. a Fiddle, according to 
Stinmer 5 or of gigue, F. giza, It.} an airy, brisk Kind of 
Dance. . 

Jeux, halfa quarter of a Pint. : 

Jrun Od Fula, or Fulzena, L.) a Doxy, an Harlor. - 

Jinn Flirt, a forry Wench, an idle Baggage. 

Jur, a lewd Woman who cheats or diappoints a Perfon. 

4 Jivt, fays the Spe@aror, takes a Delight in being a Tor- 
ment to others: “Ihus when her Lover is in the full Expec- 
tation of Succefs, the Jilt fhall meet him with a fullen Indif- 
ference and Admiration in her Face at his being furprized,, 
that he is received like a Stranger, anda Caft of her Head 
another Way, with a pleafant Scorn of the Fellow’s Infulence. 

It is very probable, the Lover goes home utterly allonithed 
and dejefted, fits down to his Scrutore, end writes her word. 
in the moft abject Terms, that he knows not what he has 
done, that all that was defireable in this Life is fo fuddenly 
vanith'd from him ; that the Charmer of his Soul should with-. 
draw the vital Heat from the Heart which pants for her, 

He continues 2 mournful Ablence for feme Time, pining in 
— and out of Humour with all Things which he ineets 
with, 

At length, hetakes a Refalution to try his Fate, and expoflu- 
lates with her refolutely upon her unaccountable Carriage - He 
walks up to her Apartment with a thouland Inguictutics and 
Douhrs in what Manner he fhall meet the firit Call of her 
Eyes: When upon his firft Appearance, fhe flies towards him, 
wonders where he has been, accufes him of his Absence, and 
treats him with a Familiarity as furprizing as her former 
Celdnets. 

This good Carrefpondence continues till the Lady obferves 
that the Lover grows happy in it; and then the interrupts it 
with fome new Inconfiltency of Behaviour: For the Happineis 
of a Jilt confiits only in the Power of making others uneafy. 

To Jit, to cheat, deceive, or dilappoint, efpecially as is 
common among lewd Women. 

Jinrinc, Deceiving, ‘Tricking, Cheating, &c. ufed by 
Strumpets and lewd Women, eipecially in the Point of A~ 
mours. 

{res a fhabby Fellow, a poor Scrub, 

“ti, an Abbreviation for J ceil, 

Ive [toed:, Gr.) in Anatomy, the Cavity or Hollownels 
from the Cheft tothe Thigh-Bones, the Flank that contains 
the imall Gut, &e. 

Ther [Uiette, or ite, F.) a little Ifland. 

Tiev-Hele. See Oxlet, 

Thta aa Anatomifts) the Flanks, the Side Parts of the 
lores ry y between the lait Rib and the Privities, the fmall 

uts, L. 

Its, or Orts, the Spires or Beards of Corn, 

Tex [with Betanifs] the Holm-Oak, L. 

Fria (hua, Gr.f the Daughter of Numitor, King of the 
Albanes, who being a Veltal Virgin, [as it is fad) was gotten 
with Child by Mar: on the Bank of the River Tider, and 
brought forth two Twins, Rommel; and Remys; for which 
Fatt the was fet alive in the Ground, and her Children expo- 
fed hard by the fame River; bur being found by Fax/fules, the 
on 3 rela he brought them “ 

REA CK Pollon [with Pinficiazs) a painful Wringing or 
a wilting of the Guts, when they are Sarees up, or “fall of 
. ind, or troubled with fharp Humours; of when the upper 
art of any Entrail finks or falls into the lower, the jame 
that is scaled Chordapfies and Poluulus, L. 
Fuifacar 2 [iliague, F, itiacus, L.] of or pertaining to the 
LIACK dfia. 
i Thia’cK effets [-4nat.] the double forked Weflels of the 
tunks of the Great Artery, and the Great Vein of the Bel- 
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ly, about the Place where the Bladder and Womb are fi- 
tuated, 

Thiaces Externus [with dnatomifs] a Mufcle of the Thigh 
that takes its Mame trom its Situation, arifing from the lower 
and inner Part of the Os Sacrum, and is interted by a round 
‘Tendon to the upper Part of the Root of the great {re 
chanter: “Phe Ute of it is to move the ‘Phigh-Bone fome- 
what upwards, and turn it cutwards, L. 

Insacus Jnternus [with dnatomeyls}a Mulcle of the Thich 
arifing from the mward hollow Part of the Sim, and joining 
with the Pisas Maznaz, is interted with it under the Peai- 
news, fo that they beth ferve to move the Thigh forward in 
walking, L. 

Tuiaps [Taates, Gro] the Title of Homers Poem, con- 
taining the Hhitory of the Deitru¢tion of rer, which was 
named Jim, 


Iue'us Dfisaeds, Gr.) the third of the (mall Gers, fo cal- 
Inie’s pied by reafon of its Turnings and Windings, 
Inio’s Sand being in Lengthabout twenty Hands Breadth. 


Te begins where the Gue Fesaawn ends, and ends itwlt at the 
Crim, 
~ pes % g (with Aeatomif?s] the fmall or thin Gut. 

Lios ba! 

Iuium Q[with Pérficians] the Twilting of the finall Guts 

Ios when their Coats are doubled inward, and there 
is fu a Stoppage that nothing can pais downward, L. 

Terum Os [with satomi?r) the upper Part of the Bene 
called Offa innominata, fo called, becauie it contains the Gut 
lium, which lies between it and its Feilow. Ic is a large 
Toue, and connected to the Sides of the three fupcrior Ver- 
tebrae Cf the Os Sacra. 

Tua [Sabf. and gj.) Evil, and is probably an Abbrevia- 
tion of it, Vide Evil, (Flde, Din.) wore, wort, der, 
Comp. and Sujeri. 

It Mews comes azpace ¢ 
Or st leaf, fooner than we would have it; for that is all che 
Saying can mean. 

Ivu *2iceds gow apace. 
F. Mawvaife berbe eroit toujours. At. Pazzi erefions fenza im 
affargli, It is generally uicd jefingly to or of Citidren who 
grow a-pace, 

Inca porateNness [of ilfrboratus, L.) the Quality of being 
efleéied without Labour and Pains. 

Iuva'ceraBte [of éiaceraéslis, L.) whole, or uncapable 
of being torn. 

Inva‘caymaste [ilacrymabilis, L.] uneapable of weep- 
ing. 

Itia‘psen [illepfur, L.] fallen or flid gently in or upon, 

Inua’queaten [illagucatss,L.] intangled or ininared. 

Inva'rvion, an Interence or Cone ufion, L. ~ 

Pucrativery [satio, L.) by Way of Inierence, 

Invau’paBre [illaudabilis, L.) unworthy 0: Praife. 

Innece’ara [with Botaniy!s) the Herb Wall-Pepper, or 
Stone-Crop, L. 

Iurecesro’se [iMecedrojxs, L.) full of Allurements, very 
enticing. : 

Invective [of illicere, L.] an Allurement or Enticement. 

Iuve'can [ot im, neg. and égaliz, L.) contrary to Law. 

Iuve’cauy (of tHhgitime, L.) not according to Law. 

InveGaLniss [of in, neg. and fegalitas, L.] Contrarinefs 
to Law. 

Inue’Gitimate [illgitime, F. illegitino, It. and Sp. of 
iMegitimus, L.) unlawtul ; alfo unlawtully or bafely born, a 
Batiard, * 

InvecitimaTENess [of illgitimus, L. illegitime, F.)] Un- 
Jawfulnefs, Bafenets of Birth, Spurioufnels. 

Invevianre (Lew Jerm] that cannot or may not be le- 
vied or recovered. 

Iuvi'peran [iliberalis, L.} ungentecl, bat, niggardly. 

IvurperRaLey, ungentecly, balely, 

Iturneratness Q (illiberalitas, L.) Niggardlinefs, Un- 

ILLIBERALITY é bountifulnefs, Meannets of Spirit. 

Iuua‘cir [iicitws, L. ilicite, F. illicito, It.] unlawful. 

ILuica’ti0%x, a Binding, or tying up in, L. 

Inurmrasce [of ix, Neg. and dives, L. a Limit) un- 
bounded, that canaot be limited. 

Inurxerus [in Medicine] Broth or Liquor that may be 
fupped, as an Electuary or Lohoch. 

livi'guarep [rligvetas, L.} melted down. 

; apa A'Tion, a Melting down of one Thing in ano- 
ther, ZL, 

fiurvernate [#fseratus, L.] not learned, 

fuiraeraviry, unlearnedly, 

IncrrerateEness (of iliteratur, L.] Untearnednefs, 

Lut-Naturedarts [ot iW, a Contr. ot Eyel, Sax. natura, 
L. and wei, Eng.) unkind Difpofition, Morolencts, Crofl- 
grainednets, Ge. 
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Teur-naturedy, with I-Narure. 

Inewess [of Fpl, Sax, and #22) Sicknef:. 

Invo’crcan [ot én, and fopteis, L.] not aprecable to the 
Rules of Ligicl, unreafonable. - 

Yo ltuupe [elincere, L.} to mock, to jeer, to play uson 

Inbu'Minanve, capable of beng enlizhtened, © * 

Ihiu'Minany, of or pertaming to laminating, 

To Inuu'minary [illuminee, Po iminare, We. ttumingy 
Sp. wminatwm, L.] to enlighten, : 

To Innu'sisare [with Painters] wo beautify, or fer of: 
alfo to lay Gold or Colours on initial capital Letters, ard other 
Ornaments, as was anticntly done in Manufcripe Hooks ; alfo 
to gild and colour Maps and Priats, fo as to give them, as it 
Were, the greater Light and Beauty. 

Innumina’tios [P. istemivazxione, It. iluminaciin, Sp. of il- 
luminatio, L.) an Enlightening, €&'e. 

Tutu Minative [of idamnare, L. illumixer, FJ tending 
to enlighten, 

Iuuu’minative Month [in Afrorom] that Space of Tite, 
during which the Moon gives Ligit, or as to be iven betwixe 
one Coniunction and another. , 

Ireusina rors, Gilders, Colourers, &¢. of Writing. Ee, 

Jo Iniu'sine [illuminer, L. Vide to iatminate) to ilumi- 
nate. Afiiten. 

ILuuMinep, a Term ufed antiently of fuch as had teen 
bapuzed, and fprang from a Cultom of putting a lichted 
Tayer in the Hand of the Baptized, as a Symbol of the 
Faith and Grace received thereby. 

Itiu'Miners Painters and Gilders of Manufeript ca- 

Inuumina‘rors § pital Letters. Vide 0 uminate. 

Titu'sion [iliujlene, It. iain, Sp. of ifn, L.J a Mock- 
ing, a falfe Repreientasion or Fancy; alfo a Slam or Cheat. 


leteroay & (of iis, L.) deceitful, &e, 


[uvu’sivenéss 2 [of Mujir, of illudere, LJ mocking Na- 
= Eyae RINuss § ture; alfo Deceicfulnefs. 

Ofucustrate [illufeare, It. illoffrar, Sp. ilkefratum 

L.] to make clear a evident, to ce a: , 

IntustRariox [F, ilfraxione, Ie, ilufiracton, Sp. of il- 
fuftratio, L.] a making clear, evident, or plain. 

Inbu'striows frllairis, L.) eminent, famous, renowned, 
noted, noble, excellent. 

Intu'strrovsiy, eminently, renownedly, nebly, &'c, 

Iteu'striousness (of élnfirir, L, ilufive qualité, FJ 
illustrious Quality, Famoulnefs, Noblenels, Renowncdnefs, 

Inuutamentum [in Medicine] an antient Form of an 
external Medicine, like the Ceroma, with which the Limbs of 
Wreitlers and others were rubbed, efpeciaiy after bathing. 

ILty ricus, a, um, [in Botan. Brit.) growing in Dalma- 
tia, : the Countries to the North-Eait of the Gulf of Ve- 
nice, L. 

I'st, Abbreviation for J am. : 

Tac [F. imagine, It. imagan, Sp. imagem, Port. of Jma- 
ge, L.Ja natural lively Reprelentation of an Object oppoled 
toa fmooth well-polith'd Surface, bat is generally ufed for a 
Reprefentation or Likenefs of a Thing, either natural or ar- 
tificial; a Statue, or Picture. 

Tol MAGE, to reprefent. 

Imacery [imager F. immagini, Ie. imagines, L.) painted 
or carved Work ; alfo Tapeftry with Figures. 

Imaces, Themis relates, that all the Grecian Images, till 
the Time of Dedalis were unformed; and that he was the 
firft Perfon that made two feparate Feet; whereas before they 
were but one Piece, being only fhaved out of Wood or Stone. 
But in after Ages, when Graving and Carving was invented, 
they changed the rude Lumps into F — rerembling living 
Creatures ; neverthelefs, in more refined Ages, fuch of the un- 
formed Images as were preferved, were reverenced for their 
Antiquity, and preferred before the molt curious Pieces of 
the modern Art, ; 

I'maces [in Rfctorict) the Ufe of them isto paint Things 
naturally, and to thew them clearly. 

I'maces (in Poetry] their End is to caufe Aftonifhment and 
Surprize. 

Tace [in Phyjicks] is the Trace or Mark which outward 
Objeéts imprefs upon the Mind, by Means of the Organ of 
Senfe. 

I'mace [in Optieds) is an Obje& projefted on the Bafe of a 
convex Mitrour. 

Imaces [in Difou] any Thoughts proper to produce 
Expreffions, and which prefent akind of Pi¢ture to the Mind; 
or, ina more fimited Senje, Sach Difcourfes as fome Perfons. 
when hy a kind of Enthufiafm or extraordinary Emotion of 
the Soul, they feem to fee Things whereof they fpeak. 

Ima‘ernaniu [F. immaginatile, It. ot imaginabilis, LJ 
that may be imagined. 

Iu a‘GINABLENESS, =— of being imagined. 
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Iu a’cinary [/maginaire, F, immaginario, It. imaginario, 
Sp. imaginarint, L.} fanciful, fantatlick. 

Iu atcixaminess (of émaginarins, L. and efi] Fantaftick- 
nefs, the not having a real Exiltence, but only in the Fancy. 

Iu afcin ation [F. immaginazxtone, It. imaginacion, Sp. ta 
gindsam, Port. of imaginatio, L.] is an Application of the 
Mind tothe Phantafm or Image of fome corporeal Thing 
jmpreffed in the Brain: Or it isa Power or Faculty of the 
Soul, by which it conceives and forms Ideas of Things, by 
Means of certain ‘Traces and Impreflions that had been before 
made on the Brain by Sentation. 

Ina Gin aTive [imaginatif, F. immaginativo, It. of ima- 
ginativnt, L.} apt te imagine, pertaining to Imagination. 

IusaGINATIVENESS [Of imaginativus, L. and ne/s] Fan- 
tafticalnefs ; alfo Sufpicioufnels, Jealoufy, Thoughtfulnefs. 

Jo Isia'Gine [imaginery F. immoginare, It. imaginar, Sp. 


and Port. imagivare, L.) to conceive or fancy, to think or fup- . 


fe. 
Perua‘eres among the Remanr]) certain Images of An- 


ceftors, which the Noblemen kept under the Porches of their 
Houtes, ‘in wooden Cafes; which were carried about at their 
Funeral Pomps or Triumphal Entries. ; 

Imacino’se [imaginofis, L.] full of ftrange Fancies. 

Is acioxa Tis TS, fanciful Perfons. : 

Jo Issea’em [embaumer, F. imbaffamare,It. embaljiemar, 
$p.] to anoint 3 dead Body with certain Unguents, Drugs, or 
Spices, &'e. in order to preferve it. 

To Imna'nx [of éx, and banc, Sax.] to inclofe, bound or 
keep up within Banks. 

Imna’rao [imbargo, Sp. and Port. imbarco, It.) a Stop or 
Stay upon Shipping by publick Authority ; fometimes that 
none fhall go out of the Port or Harbour, fometimes that none 
fall either come in or go out, 

Jo Imna‘’nGo, or ftop Ships by fuch Authority. 

fo Iuwa'nn [of embarguer, F.) to hip, to get or put on 
Shipboard; alfo to engage ina Bufinefs, to undertake it, to 
be in with it. . 

Impa RKATION [embarguement, F.]a putting or going on 
Shipboard. , 

dn Iapa'nxment [embarguement, F.] an entring or be- 
ing entred on Shipboard. . ; 

Imea'sep [of im, and das, F.] made lower in Value ; mix- 
ed with a bafer Metal. 

To luna’TTLE [of im, and batailler, F.) to draw an Ar- 
my up in Battalia, or difpofe it inOrder of Battle. 

Iuuar ten (of im, and baraille, F.] ranged in Battle- 
Array. 

in pe‘ciLe [inbecilis, L.] weak, feeble. 

Impe'crLness 2 [imbecilitas, L. imbccillité, F. imbecillita, 

Imp ciLity It.] Weaknefs, Feeblenefs. 

To Imme’Liisn [ embellir, F. abbellire, It.] to adorn, beau- 
tify, fet off, or grace. 

‘dn Impe'Luisnine 2 [ewbelifement, F. abbeilimente, Ic.] 

Iwax’LuisH#MentT § an Ornament or Beautifying. 

fo Imuc’zzne [prob, of imbecillis, L. weak, 9. d. to 
weaken] to make away with, waite, or purloin; fpoken of 
‘Things committed to one’s ‘I'ruf. : 

Impe'zztLement, Wafte, Confamption, Spoil. 

Insersr'tios [with Chymijis) an eager Receiving or Drink- 
ing in any liquid Thing. 

To Imea'ae [imbiber 
and Eibere, L. to drink] t 
Education. 

Imernement, the A& of Imbibing, as the Imbibement 
of Principles, 

To Iupi'vTER [of im, and bitten, Sax.) to make bitter; 
exafperate, or provoke, 

Imeua’z’p [of is, and blaye, Sax.) made to blaze, fhi- 


F, imbewere, It. embebér, Sp. of in, 
o fuck or drink in; alfo to receive by 


ning. 
tus Latzonary Q[of bajon, F.] Shield and Colours with 
ImpLazonry Coat-Armour, &F¢. Mision. 


Ye Imno’py [of im, and bedige, Sax.] to make up into 
one Body, to join to a Body ; allo to mingle together, as feve- 
rl Ingredients. 

To Imoo'xven [of im, and bal®, Sax.) to make bold, to 
encowage. 

Imnorverep [of in, and bordure, F.) bordercd, having 
Borders. Milton. 

To Imponpure [of im, and berdure, F,) is to encompals 
with a Border. 

Imboxourine [in Heraldry] is when the Field, and Cir- 
cumference of the Field, are both of one Metaland Colour, or 

Ur. 

Is: po’som’ i .) inclofed i, 7 
im ah (of ix, and boyom, Sax.) in in the Bo 

To Im b0'ss [of imbofare, It.) to raife with Boffes. 

The — $3 @ Deer (with Hunters] is to chale her into a 
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Istno'ssement 2 Imbofled Work, 2 fort of Carving or Fn- 

Imuo'ssinc = Sgraving, on which the Figures tard out 
above the Plan on which they are made. 

Imnowevven [of im, neg. and dau, F, a Bowel) having 
the Bowels taken out. 

Iuera’ceny [Law Term] tampering witha Jory ; the 
Penalty of which is 20/. and Imprifonment at the Pleafure 
of the Judge. 

I'uericaten [with Betar‘?s] is apply'd to the Leaves of 
fome Plants, which are hollow'd in like an Jmébrex or Gutter: 
Tile. 

Imanica’tion [with Architets) a making ercoked like a 
Gutter or Roof-Tile. 

Iuproca’po, Cloth of Gold or Silver, Sp. 

Iunrocus [Old Ree.) a Brook, Drain, or Water-Courfe, 

. To Ineror'per, [of im, and dradcr, Fo} to make Flowers 
or other Figures with a Needle, on Silk, Cloth, Ee. 

ImanoipeRreRr (of im, and breder, F.}a Worker of Im- 
broidery. 

Imarorpery (ofim, and broderie, F.) Imbroider’d Work. 

Jo Imnnor's [of im, and broueller, BF.) to caufe Broils, Stirs 
or Quarrels ; to put into Confusion or Diiorder, to fet tog-ther 
by the Ears. 

Impnown’n, rendered opaque, fhady, Mi/tow. 

Jo Imunu‘’e [iméwere, L.] to motien or wet, to fork or 
ftcep ; as to imbrue the Hands in Blood, #. ¢, to commit Mur- 
der. 

Yo Impeu're [of im, and Arutes, L.) to render b:utal or 
like a brute Beatt. 

To Imou’s (émbwere, L.) to feafon on’s Mind with good 
Principles, Virtue, Learning, &e. 

Jo Iueu'ese [embourjer, F,)to putinto Stock of Money. 

Imau'rsements, Money put into a Pur’e or Steck. 

VMiTaBLe imitabile, It. of imitadilis, L.} chat is or 
may be imitated. 

I'wivanteness [of imitabilis, L, imitable, F. and ne/i] 
a Capablenefs of being imitated. 

Jo Vmit ave [imiter, F. imitare, It. vmitar, Sp. Cimitar, 
Port. of imitare, L.} io follow the Example of another, todo 
the like according to a Pattern. 

Iutra’rion[l. imitaxione, Wtuimitaciin, Sp. of imitatio, L.] 
an Imitating, Ge. 

Imuration [in Painting and Sculpture) is reprefented bya 
Woman holding in One Hand a Painter's Pallat and Pencils 
and in the other a Mask, at her Feetan Ape ; all Emblems of 
Imitation. 

ImiTATIONE 

Imi TazzioNne 
to imitate the other. 

Varative [smitarivns, L.) done by Imitation. 

Imaitarives [with Grammarians] Verbs that exprefs any 
kind of Imitation, as fatriffare, to take after the Father; as 
to imitate his Aétions, Humour, &’r, 

Imira‘ror [émetatenr, F. imitatore, It. imitadr, Sp. of 
imitator, L.] he who imitates, 

Imi'rareix [imisatrice, F. and It. of imétatrix, L.J the 
who imitates. 

ImmacuLaTte [immaculé, FP. immaculato, Vt. immaculado, 
Sp. of immaculatus, L.) unfpetted, fpotlels, nndefiled. 

ImMacuLa’TENESS [of fmmaculatns, L. immacalc, F. and 
neji} Spotlefnefs, Undetlednets. 

Imma‘ne [fomanis, L.] huge, vat, outrageous. 

IMMa‘NENT gi and mazen, L.} abiding, inherent. 


[in Mufick Boots} a particular Way of 
Compotition, wherein each Part is made 


Imma‘ness ? [immanitas, L.] Cruelty, Outrageoufne, 


Iuata’nity § Fiercenefs; alto Vaitnets, fuch Hugenels 
as renders a Thing unmanageable. 

Iuaarsce’sstate [fmmarcegibilis, L.} never-fading, that 
cannot wither or decay. 

ImaMarcessipLenrss [Of fmmarcefibilis, L. and nef} 
never-fading Nature, Ge. 

Iuma‘rertaL [smmatericl, PF, immateriale, It, irmmaterial, 
Sp. immaterialis, L,) not confilling of Matter; alfo of little 
or no Confequence. 

ImMat e’RIALNESS 2 [immarerialité, F.) a not being made 

Immaterta’tiry § upot Matter; alfo a not being to 
the Matter or Purpole. 

Immature [immaturs, It. immatuas, L.) unripe, rot 
come to Perfection, hafty, done before its Time. 

Imstato're [in Medicine} a ‘Term apply'd to the Ali- 
ments and animal Juices not futliciently digelted or concofted. 

Immarury’sess 2 [inmaturita, It immaturitas, L.) Un- 

Immatu’rity ripenefs. 

Iumature’Ly [imate é, L.) before the Time or Scafon, 
out of Seafon, 

Imse’ptate [fmmediat, F. immediaio, It. and &p. of im- 
mediates, LL.) that atts without Means ; alfo that follows or 
happens pretently, without any ‘Ching brween. 


Tata g’- 
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Iu ate’DIATENESS [of fmmmediatus, L. immetat, F.] Prefent- 
nefs, a following another ‘Thing without any ‘I’hing coming 
berween 3 alfo the acting without Means. 

Inare’prcase [immedicabilis, L.] incurable. 

IuweprcaBLentss [of smmedicabitis, L. and nefi) In- 
curablenets. 

Imare’Monasce [of émmemorabilis, L.) not worthy of Re- 
membrance, not remarkable, 

Istsre' MORABLENESS (of immemorabilis, L. and nefi] Un- 
worthinefs to be remember'd. 

Immemo'rtan [ina Law Senfe} as Time immemorial, that 
was before the Reign of our King Edvard IT. 

Inotesto neta [simmemoriel, F. immemorabile, It.] that is 
out of Mind, or beyond the Memory of Man ; being of fo long 
Continuance, that its Beginning cannot be known. 

Immemo niausxess [of immemorial, F. and ne/i] the being 
out of Mind, or beyond the Memory of Man. 

Isme’Noe [F. formen(o, It. and Sp. of immenfus, L.) being 
of fo great or large an Extent, that it cannot be meaiured or 
equalled by any fine Mecafure, unmeaturable, huge, vail, 
prodigious, 

Imme'nsety, vallly, prodigioufly, beyond Meafure. 

Ime Nseness 2 [émmenfite, F. immenfita, It. immenfidad, 

Immun NsITY é Sp. of immenfitas, L.] Valtnefs, Un- 
meafurablenefs, Greatnefs, Hugeneis, an Amplitude or Exten- 
fion that cannot be equalled by any finite Meature whattoever, 
or how oft tcever repeated. 

Iuve'ssurapre [of in, neg. and menfirabiliz, L.) un- 
capable of being meatured. 

Imm NSURABLENESS 

Imsce NSURADILITY 
mealured. ; ; 

Jo Inse'nce [/mmergere, L.] to dip or plunge into Wa- 
ter, or fome Liquid. 

JoTume'Rse [immerfum, fap. of immerzere, L.) to dip or 
plunge over Head and Ears. 

Ist e'RSABLE [immerjabilis, L.] that cannot be dip- 
red, &e. : 

Im me‘Rsep 2 [immerfus, L.] plunged or dipped into, over 

ImueRceD 3 Head and Ears, 

Iurnte’nsion [F. immerfione, It. of iamerfio, L.Ja Dip- 
ping, Plunging, &e. 

Isote'nston [with Péfictans} a Method of preparing a 
Medicine by fteeping it in Water, to take away fome Quality 
or ill 'Taite. 

Iume’rston [with Chymi@s] is the putting Metals or Mi- 
nerals into fome corrofive Matter to reduce them to Powder. 

Imaz’rston [with Afronomers] fignites, thatany Planet is 
Ph my to come within the Shadow of another, as in 
Eclipies ; and whenever the Shadow of the eclipiing Body be- 
gins co fall on the Body eclipfed, they fy, that is the ‘lime 
of the Jmmerfion ; and when it goes out of the Shadow, that 
is the ‘Time of the Emerfion. 

Imue'rsus Mujeules [with Anatomifts] a Mufcle of the 
Arm, which arifes from its whole Bafis in the upper and lower 
Rib, and is inferted in a femicircular Manner, to the Neck of 
the Os Hameris, L. 

ImMevuopican [of im, and Methods, L.] without due 
Method or Order, contufed. 

InmmetHoprcatsess [of im for im, neg. and methodus, 
L.] the being out of Method, or contrary to Method, Irregu- 
larity. 

Tae ETHO’DICALLY, after an immethedical or irregular 
Manner. 

Te lumi'GRate Limmigrare, L.] to pafs, or come into. 

Taninen [F. tmminente, It. and Sp. imminens, L,] ap- 
proachingr, at Hand, ready to come upona Perlon, hanging 
over the Head. 

Uaatinewrness fof imminent, L, and nef) Readinefs to 
come upon us, &fc. being, as it were, hanging juft over cur 
Heads. 

Imminu’trox, a Diminifiing, or Leffening, L. 

Imuiscretnrry [of in, and anifrs, L. to mingle)Capable- 
nefs of being mixed with others. 

IuatrseraBLe [immifcrabilis, L.} not to be pitied 5 alfo 
ene whom no bedy pities. 

Tarstresron, Injection, Z. 

Fo lustur [intenetrere, L.) to injeét, to let or fend into. 

UssonrLiny [famodbilisée, F, immobilicd, It. immobshitas, 
L.] Unmoveablenets, Stedfaflnefs, 

Insto'penate4 [immodere, PF. immoderato, It. immoderade, 
Sp. of imenoderatus, L.j beyond the Bounds of Moderation, 
exeeflive, diferderly, 

ImmoDERATELY, exeeflivcly, &, 

ImsoDERATENESS [of tmmoderatio, L. and nei] Im- 
moderation. 

Inso‘neRaTion, Intemperance, Excefs, L, 

Isswo‘DE RATELY [immederate, L, immodercment, F.] with- 
cut Moderation, excelively. 


{of fn, neg. menfurabilis, L. and 
nefi] Uncapablenecfs of being 
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Immo'pest [immodeite, F. inmodefle, Ye. and Sp. imuwedes 
tus, L.] that has no Modefty, wanton, bold, lafzivious. : 

Immo'pestiy [tsemodeyte, L. immadijtexent, F.} without 
Modetty. ‘ 

Imo nestNess Q [immedviiie, Fo immadefa, L. It. and 

Imuo‘pesty Sp.] Want of Modeity, or Shames.- 
ecdnels, 

Jo Vustovate [immolare, L.] to offer Sacrifice. 

Issmovation [F, immoluzione, It. of imimolatio, LJ a 
Sacrificing, or Offering. 7 

Isso Rat [of im, neg. and morals, L.} of depraved \in 

rals, contrary to good Alanners. 

Iumo'RaALLyY (of im, neg. and moraiitr, Lj contrary 
to Morality. 

Immo RabNess 2 [of im, and moralitas, L.] Want of Mo- 

ImuoRALITY rality, or Contrarinefs to Morality ; 
Corruption of Manners, Lewdnefs, Ge, : 

ImmoniGerous [immoriger, L.) difobedient, 

IsmoRvan [Sp. immortel, F. smmortale, It. of inmorra- 
fis, L.) never-dying, immortal. 

To Immo'rtavize [fmmortalife, F. immortalare, Ut, im- 
mortalizar, Sp.) to render everla‘ting 

Ins o'R TALLY, [fermortaliter, L. | never-dying, perpetually. 

IMMORTA LNESs ? lemmortalitas, L. immortalité, F . im. 

IumoRTALITY . mortalita, It. smmortalidad, Sp-] the 
State of that which is unmortal, a Never-dying. 

Imsto'veasLe [fmmodilis, L.] which cannot be moved, 
unmoveable. 

Iumo'veante Fea/ts, fuch Fellivals as conflantly are up- 
on the fame Day of the Month, though they vary as co the 
Day of the Week. 

Immoveasuy [of jmmoliliter, L.) in an immoveable 
Manner. 

ImMo'veasteness [immobilitas, L. immsdilité, F.] Un- 
moveabienets. 

Immu NITIES [of tmmunitas, L. immuanité, F. Fminmunila, 
It. immunidad, Sp.) Privileges, or Exemytions from Offices, 
Charges, Duties, &'c. 

fo lmmu're [of in, and muras, L. a Wall] to thu: wo or 
inclofe between two Walls. z 

Imstusicat, not harmonious. 

Immu'tanie [F. and Sp. immutabile, It. of immutabilir, 
L.} unchangeable, conftant. 

Thumu'ranue Circles [Afronomy) are the Ecliptick and E- 
quator, fo called, becauie taey never change, but are the dame 
to all the Iniabitants of the Karth. 

Im MeuTABLENESS Te raareuieaey: L. immutabilité, F.) 

ImMuTaarLity Unchangeablenc(s, 

" Tamutapreery {in Ged} is an incommunicable Attri- 
bute, and is a Freedom from all kind of Change or Uncon- 
fiancy, both as to his Nature and Purpoier. 

Moral immutast tity [in God) conlits in his not being 
liable to any Change in hus Thoughts or Detigns, but thar 
what he wills, he has willed from ail Ecernity. 

ImuruvaBLy, unchangeably. 

Tuatura’tion (with Xéetoricians} a Change, the fame as 
Hypallage. 

To luv @ Feather inte the Wing of an Haw [in Falconry] is 
to add a new Picce toan old broken Stump. 

Imp [not improbably of smprus, L. wicked] a familiar Spirit, 
a Demon, faid to attend upon Witches, Ge. alioa kind of 
Graff to be fet ina ‘Tree. 

To Imp the Wings of one's Fame, to tarnish or fully his Re- 
putation, 

To Irae the Feathers of Time with Pleafure, &c. to diver: 
one’s felf with Recreativn. 

Impa’'cren [impactws, L.) driven in. 

To Impate [impairer, OF. or of im, neg. and pejorare, 
L. to make worle; or according to Cafiuben, of dur, 
for guxey2, Gr. maimed or hurt}toweaken, make wore, Ze. 

da lmrat’ninG 2 [probably of im, and pejorare, L.) a 

Animpatraent 4 Diminithing, Leticning, Making- 
woite, Se. 

To imra'LE [impalare, It. impaler, F empalar, Sp. tho* 
all, andy in the latter Senje, of in, and pals, L. a Stake] to 
inclott or fence about with Stakes ; allo a Way of punuh- 
ing Malefattors, by driving a Stake through their Bodies. 

Impa Leb, undaunted, Mi/ton, 

Impa‘Lep [in Heraldry] is when the Coats of a Man and 
his Wife, wio is not an Heirefs, are born in the fame Ef- 
cutcheon, and are marfhalled in Pale ; the Husband’s on the 
Right Side, and the Wife's on the Lett; called alto Baron and 
Femme, two Coats impaled. 

Impa’LeMENT, an Execution by driving a Stake, &'¢ 
througa the Budy of a Malerattor. 

Impa'crasce [of im, and pulpal il!s, L.] that who e Parts 
are fo exueamly minute, that they cannot be dutugvthed 
by the Feeling. 

imPa- 
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Imrana’tion fof im, and paris, L. Bread] a Term a>- 
plicd to the Lutheran Dettrine of the Lord's Supper, on ac- 
count of their Principles that the Body of Cérift iubiitts with 
the Species of Bread in the Sacrament. 

Iupa’sxectep [prob. of fa, and pamcau, F. a {quare 
Piece} inrolled, or put into the Roll, containing the Names 
of jury-\en. 

Inpannuna're [OL4 Law] 0 impannel a Jury. 

Invpa'napis'o [of in, and Paradies, L. zapziacGr, Gr. 
of OD, Heb.] enjoying a Paradite, delighted, Altea. 

IMPARASYLLA B1CK [of émpar, unequal, and /j/éadws, L. 
a Syllable} having uncqual Syllables. 

Imeancamentum [Ol Law) the Right of pounding 
Cattle. 

Iupanitity [imparilitas, L.) Inequality, Unequalaefs, 
Unilikenefs. 

Imra’airy [imparitas, L.) Inequality, Unlikenefs, Un- 
evennels. 

Inpa’eerp fof in, and part, of peayiMoc, Sax. or imparca- 
tus, L. inclofed in a Park} clofed or fenced in for a Park. 

[upa'aiance [of im, and pariant, F. Speaking] a Mo- 
tion made in Court upon account of the Demandant, by the 
Tenant, on the Declaration of the Plaintiff, by the Delen- 
dant, whereby he craveth Refpite, or another Day to put an his 
Anfwer, £. 7. 

General Impax Lance, is When it is fet down and entered 
in general Terms, without any fpecial Cianfe. 

Special IMPARLANCE, is when the Party defires a farther 
Day to aniwer, adding alfo thefe Words, Salwis omnibus sid- 
waniazits, &e. 

Tuparsoxse! [Lazu Term] indutted, as a Parfin impar- 
Jenne, i. €- one inducted or put into Pollefion of a Benetice. 

Jo Isea’at [impartire, L.] to give Part to another, to 
communicate, to deliver one’s Mind. 

Iupa RTtaL [impartiel, F. imparziale, It.] void of Par- 
tiality, jut, upright. 

Lira'e TIALLY, uprightly, difimeretledly. 

Jura RTIALNESS cit int, neg. and partialit’, F.) Dif- 

Impartia tivy § interciledne!s, a not favouring or in- 
clining to one Party, Gc. more than to another. 

Iuea‘ntiste [of im, and partiri, L.] that may be im- 
parted. : 

Impa‘sstne [F. and Sp. impagfibile, It. of impajfibilis, 
L.] uncapable of fufiering. 

Impassasee, that cannot be paffed or gone through, 

Impa‘sstonep [of in, and pajfonn, F.] wrought up toa 
Patiion, Milton. 

Iupasta’tion [in Majonry] a Work made of Stuck or 
Stone, beaten to Powder, and wrought up in Manner of a 
Paite. Some Perions are of Opinion, that the huge Obelisks, 
and antique Columns, fill remaining, were made either by. 
Impattation or Fulion, 

Impa'rience [F. impacienza, It. impaciencia, Sp. of im- 
fatientia, L.] Uncatinefs of Mind under Sufferings ; aife Ha- 
ftinefs or Paflion. 

Impa’TiENTNESS [of impatientia, L. impatience, F.) Im- 
patience, impatient ‘Temper, e. 

Impatient [F. impaziente, It. impaciente, Sp. of smpa- 
tiens, L.] hatly, unquiet, cholerick, 

IupaTien thy, haitily, unquictly. 

IMPATRONIZA’ TION, @ putting into full Poffeffion of a 
Benefice. 

ImpatRont'zeD [impatroni/?, F.) having taken, or being 
put into the Poifeiion of a Benchce. 

Impea’cHABLE, capable or liable to be impeached. 

To Impe’acu [prob. of empecher, F. to hinder ; or perhaps 
of in, and peccare, to offend, &fc.] to accule of a Crime, as 
Felony, Treafon, &e. 

Imrea‘cument, an Accufation or Information againt one. 

Impea‘cumMent of Majte (Com, Law] a Reltraint from 
committing Walle upon Lands or Tenements. 

Jo IMrear., to form into Pearls of Dew, Ailton. 

Impe'ccanre [Fmpeccabile, It. impeccable, Sp. of impcc- 
cabilis, L.} that cannot fin or offend, 


Iupe‘CCABLE Ness Q[impeccatilita, It. impeccabilite, F. of 
Impecca BILITY impeceabilis, L.} an Incapacity or 
IMPECCANCE Uncapablenefs to commit Sin, 


Vstrep [with Gardeners] inoculated or grafted. 

To Tupe'pe (impedire, It. and L.} to hinder, tlay, let, &'e. 

Impe'piat en Ts [émpedimenti, lt. impedimentos, Sp. of impe- 
dimenta, L.] Hindrances, Obttruttions, Obitacles, Se. 

Imrgoia'tt Canes [Law Rec.) Dogs that are law'd or 
Gifabled from doing Milchief in a Forelt, 

Jo lisen's. [tmpeiere, It. aud L.] to deive or thrult forward 5 
alfo to force, 

To Isee'no [impendere, L.) to hang over one's Licad, as 
Dangers or Judgments. 


IM 


Turr’s Dine 2 Cimpemdenr, L.] hanging over the Head, be- 

Imve'xpens § ing at Hand, ~ 

Imre xotous [impendig%s, L.] liberal, that {pends more 
than is neediul. : 

Impe’xoiousness [OF impendiofe, L. and mei) Liberality, 
extravagant Spending. : 

Tare nevrawre (FP. and Sp. impenetrabile, It. impenetra- 
éilis, L.] that cannot be penetrated or pierced through, that 
cannot be dived into. ; 

Imre NETRARILITY [impemetrabilité, F. impenetrabiliri, 
It. of impenetrabilis, L.jan Uneapablenets of being penetrated 
pierced, through, or dived into. 7 

Tcrexerrapiuiry [with Philoiopbers) is the Diftingtion 
of one extended Subilance from another, by which the Ex. 
tenfion of one Thing is dillerent from that of another; fo 
that two Things extended, cannot be in the faine Place, bat 
mut of Necetity exclude each other. : 

IMre"S 2TRABLEN ESS [émpenetrabilité, F, of impenctrabil. 
tas, L.] Uncapablenels of bzing pensteaced, picreed, or dived 
into; Lmpenetrability. 

IMPé NITENCE 

Jure 'N Irency impenttence, Unrelentingnefs,a Hard- 

Iure'nirenr ness Snels of Hewt, which caules a Man co 
continue in Sin, and hinders him from repenting- 

Inve'sivenr [BF impemitence, It. and Sp. | 
tance, unrelenting. 

Imve’Nirenriy, unrelentingly, Ge. 

Iurs'native, [imperatif, F. imperative, 
ferativas, L.) bidding or commanding. 

ImPaRATO RIA [with Batani/ts] the Herb Matter-Wort, L. 

lure kaToORIUS, or Emperor's Piece, a Roman Gold 
Coin, in value 15 +. Sterling. 

Iuperce pribLe [P. rapercepsbile, Ie. of imperceptus, L.} 
that cannot be perceived. 

ImPERCE PTIBLEN ESS [guasite imperceptible, F. of imper- 
ceptws, L.) unperceivabic Qua ity, or Uncapatlencfs of being 

recived. 

Impace PriaLy, unperceivably, 

inre’arect [imperfart, F, im erferto, It. impenfedo, Sp. 
impecfrite, Port. of imperfectus, L.) not perfect or compleat, 
untniil’d, faulty. 

Iuperrect Flowers [in Potany] are fuch as want the Pe- 
tala, or thole fine coloured Leaves that and round and com- 
pote a Flower. 

Imperrect Plants [in Potany) are fuch as either really 
want Flowers or Seeds, of feem to want them. 

Imperrect Tenfe [in Grammar] a ‘Lime between the 
prefent and che pait. 

Impenruct Numbers [in Arithmetich] are fac whofe ali. 
quot Parts taken together, do ether exeved, cr fall thor of 
that whole ‘\umber of which they are Parts. 

Impe ReeCTLY, uncompleatly. 

Iuperrection (PF. imperjexione, It. imperfecion, Sp. of 
imperfectio, L. Unperfectnels, Defect, the Want of tomething 
that is requite or iuitable to the Nature of the ‘Thing. 

Iuee’nercTNess, Want of Pertection. 

An larearection [with Prraters] one or more Sheets that, 
are wanting to make a compleat or perfect Book. 

Impe REECTLY [imperfaitement, F, of imperfecPus, L.] af- 
ter an imperfect Manner. 

Inmrenro'RABLE [of ix, neg. and perferare, L.) not to 
be bored through. ‘ 

Iure'Rtat [F. and Sp. ‘mperiale, It. of imperialis, L.) of, 
or pertaining toan Emperor or Empire, 

Jure’ nian Lilly, a Flower. 

Inpeniak Table, a mathematical Infrument for mzafering 
Land. : 

Inpe’rianists [of imperialis, L.) the Partizans of an 
Empercr, Subjects, &e. 

Impenta’ta [with Moralifs) are Ads enjoined, performed 
by other human Facultics on the Motion aad Appointment 
of the Will. 

Impe'aious [impericux, F. imperin, Tr. ama Sp. of smpe- 
risfus, L..) commanding, lordiy, haughty. 

Impe’aiousty, haughtily, we. 

Imre'nioussess [imperiyitas, L.) imperious, lordly, do- 
mincering, Gc, Humour, or Acting. 

Imps risnaser [of ix, and perifable, F.] uncapable of 
perithing, MiJton. : 

Impexsoxan [Sp. impersouel,F. impecfonale, It. of imperse- 
nalis, 1.) that hath no Perion. 

Imru'xsoxat Verbs [with Grammarian:] are cenerally 
fach as have no other $i, but thar of the third Perion fn- 
gular (//} as fe rains, ir froows, &e. . 

* Iapeksosarey, e._g- the Verb Raia is uted imperfo- 
nally. ; 


gi impenitenza, It. imparwitentia, L.} 


5 without Repen- 


It. amd Sp. ae. 


Impe'r- 
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Iurensua’stBLe [imperfuafiiilis, L.) that cannot be per- 
a et [F. impertinenza, It. impertinincia; Sp. 
of impertinentia, L.] Extravagance, Sillinels, Foolery, Non- 
ag [impertinente, Tt. and Sp. of ix, and gerti- 
next, L.} not to the Purpole, ablurd, fily. 

fa Ln PERTINENT, & troubiclome or foolith Perfon. 

Imre'atixEntLy [impertinement, PF.) after a filly, abfurd 

f ie. 
ger" ST reeNTUAe , impertinence, F. of in, neg. _and 
pertinens, L. belonging to) Extravagance, Nonfenfe, Abfurd- 
nefs 3 aifo unrcatonable or ill-tim’d Wroublefomnefs. , 

Impervious [émpervius, L.) that does not afford* any 
Paflage through it: It confit of fuch a Clofenefs of Pores, 
er particular Configuration of Parts, as will not admit ano- 
ther through. : F ee ad : 

Ture nvious Badics (with PhiloGphers] Bodies are faid to 
be impervicus to others, when they wiil neither admit the 
itays of Light, Gc. nor the Effiuvia of ether Bodies to 

wf igh them. ; 
a tine snuss [of impervius, ZL. and nei] the being 
impracticable to be pailed, Impaffablenefs ; or the having no 
: Taeateee (émperibilts, LZ.) that cannot be come at or 
ag [imperiginoie, L.] troubled with the Ja- 

iva; Scabbinets. 
Sia re iGo [in Medici] a cutaneous Foulnefs; as the Itch, 
a Ring-Worm, or Teter. L. ; 

Iuverico Cr/f, a lort of Leprofy or Scabbinefs. ; 

Impe'rico Pha [with Phujficians] a Difeale called Lichem 

I PEOP UNI. 

: r MPETRABLE [F. acer wiet - of inpetrabilis, L.} ealy 
be, or that may be attain’ cntreaty. 

> Iuret Rabi sé Ess [of lahanoldiis L. and nef] Capable- 

nels of being gotten or obtained by Entreaty, &'c. 7 

To I'urerrare [impetrer, ¥, impetrare, It. of impetrare, 
L.} to get or obtain by earneft Requeit or Entreaty. 

Inretra’rion [F. impetragione, It. of impetratio, L.] an 
cbtaining by Requelt, &c. : 

Impevration [in ofd Statutes} the getting of Benefices 
and Church Offices beforehand from the Church of Rome, 
which belonged to the King, or other Lay Patron. ; 

Imperuows [impetueuxy F. impeewsys, It. and Sp. of impe- 
tuafas, L.] violent, vehement, raging, boitterous, hatty. 

Iupetuosity Q [impetuofite, Pesampetnofita, It. of impe- 

Ture rvousness § twsitas,L.J a violent Motion or driving 
on; Vehemency, Furioulneds. 

Inre’tvousiy, vehemently, beifteroufly. : 

Inpe tus [in Mechanijin] the Blow or Force with which 
one Body ftrilkes another. 

Impr'eR ment [old Stat.) an impairing or prejudicing. 

Imrtery apt F. impieta, It. impiedad, Sp. of 

Vuriousness § impietas, L.) Lreligion, Ungodlinels. 

Tx ping, See to lap. 

Iupious [impie, F. impio, It. and Sp. of impius, L.) un- 
godly, wicked, profane, lewd. 

Imevery (bieroghiphically] was by the Egyptians reprefent- 
ed by a Quail; becaufe they fay, that this Bird doth furiouf. 
ly chatter, as if the were oficnded, when the Crefcent of the 
hicon firlt appears. 

An Turious Wretch (Aiereghphicalh’] was reprefented by 
the Hippepotamus or River-Horle, a Creature that lives in 
the Water as well as in the Air ; becaufe it is faid to kill 
both its Father and Mother, tearing them in Pieces with 
its Teeth. 

I'upiousny, wickedly, profanely. 

IMPIGNORA'TION, @ putting to Pawn. LZ, 

Imer'Griry (impigritas, L. Diligence, Induftry, Quick- 
nels of Dilpatch. 

Iupincua'rion, a fattening. L. 
Impia‘canre (F. and Sp. implecabile, It. of implacabilis, 
L.]} not to be appeafed or pacified, 

IsrLacaBrLity 2[implacabilitaz, LJ implacable, un- 

Iupua‘canLeness § appealible, or irreconcileableHatred, 

IMPLACABLY, itreconcileably, 

To Imrua‘nt [impiantare, It. of in and plantare, L.J 
to fix or faiten in the Mind. 

ImPLaxTAaTion. a fexting or fixing into. 


ImPpLanta’Tiox, is one of the fix Kinds of Tranfplan- 
tation hence. 


ImrLaNnta‘Tion [with fome Pretenders to Phyfck) a Me- 
thed of curing by placing Plants, or at lealt their Roots, in 
a Ground prepared for that Purpofe, and watered with what 
the Patient uted to wath himéelf, by which Means they pre- 
tend that the Difeafe is tranilated into the Plant. 

To Impiea’p [of im, and plaider F.] to fue or profecuge 
by Courfe of Law , oh) to fon oF 


IM 


Pursesrsts (prob. of ieplementus, Le a filing up, or 
cf ciuploser, Fe og. dt, Employments] Neeeflarics of a handy. 
oat Vrede, as ‘Uools, oe. alo of' a Hone, as burnkure, &'g, 

To Turticave [: mip: guer, I maple ave, Ie. implicar, Sp. 
implicatum, L.] to intuld, wrap up im, Gre. 

Purcicarto fin Mucicize} is apply'd to thofe Fevers. 
When the Patient as afflicted by wo ata Time ; either of 
the fame Kind,t or a different ; as a dowbje Vevtian, or an in 
tovmittent Tertian, and a: Juartan 

Impuica'tioN [impheasiia, Sp. of implicatio, LJ a fold. 
ing or wrapping up Within another Thing ; an intricating or 
intungling, an Jncumberance, 

Iuenacrr [isplicite, F. implicite, Tt. and Sp. of implicitns, 
I. tacitly undzrftood ; that is not eapreds din plain Terms, 
but only tollows by Confequence ; ebtcure. 

Iupircer Faith [with Divine:] is fuch a Belicf, as is 
grounded upon, and altogether upheld by the Judzment and 
Authority of ethers. 

Iuvuiciriy, in implicit Terms, 

Inriverrxass [of implicatus or implicitus, L.J a being 
folded or inveloped in another, the not being expreffed in 
plain ‘Terms, but only following by Confequence 5 a tacit 
Underttanding. 

To Imrio'xe [implorer, F. implorare, It. implorar, Sp. of 
implrare, L.) to beg earncitly with Prayers and ‘Tears; to 
beicech. 

To Istrio'y [emplyer, F. iespicgarty It. emplear, 
mind one’s Bufinefs 3 to keep in Action, 

IupeLoy [employ, F. impicgo, It. empito, Sp.] Occu- 

IseLo'yment § pation, Bufinels, ‘Trade, ec, 

Iuetu'meo (of impliunis, L.) uniledged, not feathered. 

Iuvtu'viows [of smplavins, L.] wet with Rain. 

To Imp y [impliquer, F implicar, Sp. implicare, It, and L. Jeo 
unfeld or contain jo denote, to fignify ; to infer or gather from, 

Imrour're [smpoli, F. impolitus, L.] unpolitt'd, rude, 
coar, rough. 

impotiveny, rudely, coarkely. 

Impo Levick [of ix, neg. and politicus, L.) difagrecable 
or contrary to the Rules of Policy ; imprudent, unwife, 

Impout'vickty, imprudently, &c. 

Imro'Liticxness [of sn, neg. politicur, Le wonerinds, 
Gr. and nef) Contrarinefs to the Rules of Policy ; Impru- 
dence, &e. 

Imronca’tTiox, a making a Balk or Ridge in plough- 
ing of Land. Z. 

Inro'nous [of fx, neg. and porofs, 
or little Holes for the Patlage of Sweat, 

Imvo'nousness, a being free from, 
for the Pailage of Sweat, Vapours, G's, 

Imro’rt, Senfe or Meaning ; alfo a bringing of foreign 
Geods into a Nation. F. 

To Ispo'nr [importar, Sp, importare, 
to fignity ; alfo concern; 
into a Port. 

imvo'xting [importan, L, important, F.) bringing Com- 
mouitics into a Port; allo concerning, fignifyin 

Iupo RTANCE [importance, F. importanza, 
Sp.}] Moment, Contequence, 

Impo'ntant [importane, F. importante, It. and Sp.) af 
Moment, Confequence, Weight, 

Imro'Rtunate [importun, F importune, It. and Sp» of srr. 
fertunus, L.] troubletome, wearying with repeated Requetts, or 
unicafonable ones ; very urgent. 

IMPokTu'Nacy [importunité, PB. importunita, Te. 

ImPportTU sity importunidad, Sp. of importunitas, 

IMPO'RTUNATENESS L.} an eager urging or prefiing, 
Troublefomnels, a Wearying with too frequent or unfealon- 
able Requeils, hard dunning. 

ImPorvTune [importun, P. importuns, It. 
portanus, L.Junieafonable, Milton. 

‘To Imronvu'ne [importunare, It. importurer, F.) to prefs 


or ive to 2 Perion with great Preflingnefs ; to requeit earneltly 
and oftcn, 


IMroktuNa'TELY, 


Sp.] to 


L.] having no Pores 
Vapours, Ge. 
or the Want of Pores 


Ie. and L.] to mean, 
alfo to bring in foreign Commodities 


ie impor tancia, 
Weight ; alio Meaning. 


and Sp. of snm- 


troublefomly, preflingly, é*c. : 
Impo‘Rauovs [émportuofus, L.] without Ports or Harbours. 

To Impo'se [émpofitum, L, impoler, F. imporre, It. impo- 
xr, Sp.] to put, det or lay upon; to lay or feta ‘Tax upon ; 
alio to enjoin, 

‘To Inro’se 
ceive, Ee. 

To Imvo'se [with Printers] is to fet the Pages in their 
proper Order ina Form or Chace, in order to be ready tor 
the Prefs. 

Imrosi'rion [F. fempof=sone, It, impefition, 
tis, L..J a laying on an Injunction; alio an Af 
a deceiving. ; 

imvosi rion, a peculiar Way of curing certain Dileates, 
being a kind of Traniplantation, which 1s thus perform’d : 
4¥ They 


xfom, tO put upon one, to defraud, de- 


Sp. of snmpuojf- 
leflment; alfo 


IM 


They take fome of the implanted Spirit, or Excrement of the 
Part of the Patient’s Body, or of both together, and place it 
between the Bark and the Wood of a Tree or Plant, and 
then cover it with Mud. Or others bore a Hole in the 
Tree, &¢. with an Augur, and putin the Matter beforemen- 
tioned, and then ftop the Hole with a Tampion of the fame 
Woed, and cover it with Mud. And when Effet has fol- 
lowed they take the Matter out of the Tree. If they would 
have the Kffeét thould be fpeedy, they make choice of a Tree 
that is a quick Grower; if they would have the Effect lafting, 
they chufe a Tree of long Continuance, as the Oa. 

Imro‘ssisre [F. and Sp. impoffitile, It. of Impoffbilis, 
L.) that is not pofiible, or cannot be done. 

IspossiprLity 2? [impalfibifitas, L. imporbilité, Fo im. 

Impo'sstpreness§ pajidilita, It. impojfibilidad, Sp.) or 
that which cannot be done. 

Impossian.y, inanimpofiible Manner. 

Impo'sr [fmpie, F. impojfa, It. and L.] Impofition, Cuftom, 
Tribute, and more particularly the Tax received by the Prince 
for fuch Merchandizes, as are brought into any Haven from 
other Nations. 

Imro’st [in Archite@ure] is a Plinth or little Cornice, that 
crowns a Piedroit or Pier, and fupports the Couflinet, which 
is the firft Stone that a Vaule or Arch commences; or, 

Inspo'sts [in Architeure] are fometimes called Chaperels, 
they being the Parts on which the Feet of Arches fland, or 
the Capitals of Pilafters that fupport Arches. ‘Thefe Impotts 
are conformable to their proper Orders: The Tucan has a 
Plinth only ; the Dorick two Faces crown'd; the Jonick 
a Larmier or Crown over the two Faces; the Corinthian and 
Compcfite have a Larmier, Freeze, and other Mouldings. 

Imvo'sror [impoteur, F. impeflore, It.) a falie Pretender, a 
Deceiver, a Cheat, L. 

Impos'tumMaTeD [apoflumé, F.) grown to an Impoftuma- 
tion, #. e. a Gathering or Collection of corrupt Matter in the 
Body. 

Imrostrusta’Tion, the A& of Impoftumating. 

Pefilential Impo'stume [with Phificians] a Swelling ac- 
company'd with a Fever, a Swooning and Faintnefs. 

Impo'sture [F. of impofura, It. and L.) Deceit, Cofen- 
age, Fraud, Cheat. 

Improrence 2 [impuiffance, F. impotenza, It. impotencia, 

Impotency § Sp. of impatentia. L.] Weaknefs, Want of 
Power, or Strength, or Means to perform any Thing; allo a 
natural Defeét which hinders Generation. 

I'srorent [impuiant, F. impotente, It. and Sp. of impo. 
tens, L.} unable, weak, maimed, lame ; alfo vain, fruitlefs, 

I'mrorentiy, weakly, lamely, vainly. 

Impotentness [impotentia, L.] Want of Power or 
Strength, Weaknefs, 

To Impo'verisn [appawvrir, F. impoverire, It. empobre- 
er, Sp. depauperare, a to make poor. : 

Impo'verisHment [depauperario,L.] a being made poor. 

To Imroun’p Cate/e, to put them in a Pound, upon account 
of fome Trefpafs done by them. 

To Imro'wer [of in, and Power, of pouvoir, F. or potefas, 
L.]} to put into Power, to authorize, to furnith with Power. 

Jupra‘cTicanLe [impraticabile, It, impraticable, Sp.) that 
cannot be done. 

Iupra‘cricanLeness [F. of impraticable, F. and ne/i)Im- 
pofliblenefs to be done or effected. : : 

To I'uparecate [imprecare, L.] to with evil, to curfe, to 


call down Mifchief upon. ‘ 

Iupreca’toRY, that contains or implies Imprecation or 
Curfing. 

Iupreca’tion FF. isprecazione, It. of imprecatio, L.) a 
curfing, calling or withing for Mifchief upon another. 

Imrreca’rions [with the Antients] a kind of Goddeffes 
which the Lasins alfo called Dire, who they imagined to be 
the Executioners of evil Confciences ; who were called Ewme- 
mides in Hell, Furies on Earth, and Imprecations in Heaven. 
They invoked thefe Deities with Prayers and Pieces of Verfes 
to deftroy their Enemies. 

ImPReEGNABLE [impregnable, F.] that cannot be taken by 
Force. 

Impreonas ences [of impregnable, F. and nef) uncapa- 
blenefs of being taken by Force. 

To Impre’Gnate feast F. impregnarfi, Te. empren- 
adr, Sp. impregnare, L.} to get with Child, 

Impre'cyaten [impregnatus, L.] great with Child, &e. 

ImpreGNaten [s'impregné, F.) imbodied, imbibed, foak- 

in 


_ Imprecwa’tion [F.] is the Immiffion of the Male Seed 

in Coition, by which the Female conceives, or becomes with 

Young ; alfo Conception. 

_ Iuprecna'tion i Chymifiry) is when any Body hath 

imbib'd fo much Moiflure, that it will admit no more. 
Inpxa'cn'o [impregné, F.]impregnated, Ailton. 


_IM 


Im‘pecse,an Emblem or Device with a Motto, Ital, 

ImPne’ss [imprejio, L.]a Stamp, Mark, or Print. 

To Impre'ss [imprimer, F. imprimere, Ic. imprimir, Sp 
inser, L.] to print, ftamp, or make an Impreifion on the 
Mind, or upon the natural Faculties of the Body. 

To Impne’ss Soldiers or Seamen, is to compel them into the 
ag ter Service. F } 

mPxe'ssep [of impreffus, L.] printed, flam d, having 
Impreffion on it; alfo nctied Ae the publick Service. oe 

mpri'ssep Species [with the Peripatetich:] Species which 
(they fay) Bodies emit refembting them, which are conve yd 
by the exteiior Senfes to the common Sen‘ory, theie ix p ofed 
Species or Impreflions, being material and fentible, are pel d 
intelligible by the attive Intellect, and being thus {piritual.z’J 
~ are thus termed as exprefled from others, ati 

mpresston [F. and Sp, inpreyjione, It. of impr 
a Print, Stamp, Meio ger he mies bo] 

Iupre'sston [with PhilGpherr] is a Term apply’ 

Species of Objects, which are cena to snake sage ee 
or Impreffion on the Senfes, the Mind and the Memory. 

Impre'sston of Books, is that Number which js frinted off 
at the fame Time. 

I'wrrest Momey, Money given to Soldiers, &¢, 
into the publick Service. in oe comping 

Impaimeny (Simprimerie, F.] a Printing-Houf ; alfo the 
Artof Printing; alfo a Print or Impretlion. 

Impriming [with Hunters) is the roufing, unharbouring 
i tes awild Beait ; alfo caufing her to forlake the 

erd. 

Impri‘mincs, firlt Effays, Beginnings. 

Ispai‘stis, in the firft Place, frihot all. Z. 

_ Tolmer : nt Sag senile L. imprimer, P. imprimir, It.}to 
impreis or fix a ‘Lhing, or make an Imprefii 
Mind, &e. 5 aie abag 

To Impri'son [emprifinmer, F. imprigionaré, It.) to put in- 
to Priton or Jail. ; 

Imprisonment [emprifonnement, F. impricionamento, It.} 
a being imprifoned, Confinement, the Retlraint of 2 Perfon’s 
Liberty, whether in his own Houfe, the Cage, or the Stocks. 

Impro'BABLE {Sp. improhabrie, It. impeobabrlis, L.) unlike- 
ly, that has not any Likelihood of being true. 

Inpro'waBLeness 2 [improbabilira, Mt. improbabilidid, Sp. 

Impropasriity of improbabilis, L. and ef) Un- 
likenels to be true. 

Impropa’rion, a difallowing or difapproving of, Diflike. 

Imrro’pity [improbité, F. improtidud, Sp. smprobitas, L.J 
Knavery, Difhoneily. 

Inrrocrea'rep [improcreatus, L.] not begotten. 

Improper [impecpre, F. impoopeio, It. and Sp. of impro- 
priws, L.J inconvemient, unfit, unicafonable ; thus an inp per 
Word, is a Word that does not agree with the Thing, nor ex- 
prefies it futiciently. 

Improrer Fradion. See Fradion. 

Impro'rerxy, inconveniently, unfeafonably. 

Improraria’ tion, is when a Layman is pokefied of a 
Church-Living, and converts the Profits of it to his own pri- 
vate Ufe, oniy maintaining a Vicar to ferve the Curc, 

Impropria’tor, a Layman that has a Parfonage or 
Ecclefaftical Living at his own Diffofal, : 

Improrriery [impropriete, FP. impreprieta, Tt. impreprien 
dad, Sp. improprictas, L.] Quality of fomething that is ft or 
proper 5 the Ufe of improper and infigniticant Words by a 
Speaker or Writer. 

Impro'vanre, that may be improved or made better. 

Impro'vasLeness [prob, of im, and prowver, FP.) to eflay 
or try, g. 4. to make better by Effays or Trials, and me, un- 
lefs you had rather from in, and probus, L. good) Capablenefs 
of being improved or made better. 

To Impno’ve [of in, and prowver, F.] to better, or make 
the beit of ; to promote or advance; to bring to greater Per- 
fection ; to make a confiderable Progrefs in Arts and Sciences} 
alfo to grow more refined. 

. Impro'vement, Bettering, Progref:, an advancing of Pro- 
fits; a thriving, a benefiting in any Kind of Profeflion. 

Impro'vipEent [improvids, It. improwidinte, Sp. improvi- 
dus, L.] not feeing before, not forecalting, unheedful. 

Impro’vipentrLy, unheedfuily. 

Im PROVIDENCE {improvidezza, It. improvidentia, L.] 

Improvipentsess§ Want of Forecait, or taking 
Thought beforehand. 

Impru'pent [F. imprudente, It. and Sp. impeudens, L.] in- 
confiderate, unwite, unadvited. ¢ 

Impau'DENTLY, inconfiderately, unadvifedly, 

ImPRu'DENCE Lott ti F. imprudenza, It ims 

ImPru'DENTNESS § prudencia, Sp. ct imprudentia, L.} 
Indifcretion, Unadvifednefs, Want of Deliberation, Fore- 
thought, Precaution, &r.  F. 


I'ure- 


IN 


Iupungscen [imtute/cens, L.) beginning to have a Beard. 
I's puDENCE CF. impud.acia, Sp. oi impudentia, L.J 
Imeupentsess § Suameleineis, a being void of Miduity 
‘ivility ; alfo Sauc.nets. F. 
“ ka [F. smpudente, Ie. of imudeas, L.] thame- 
lefs, brazen-faced, gracelets, mal-apert, wocy. 

Imeupsyrcy, fhamelefiy, faucly. 

Inproviasentum [old Rec.) vac Improvement of Land, 
Husbandry, &'e. ; 

‘Vo Iupu'cn [fmpugner, F. tmpugnar, Sp. impurnare, Tt. 
and L.] to endeavour to confute a Doctrine, Se. by Argument. 

Impur'ssance, Want of Power, Scrength or Abiluy. F. 

Impu'cce [impal, It. and Sp. of impulivr, L.) a puthing 
or driving forward ; an Inforcement, Motion, Perlualion. 

Turu Leen [impudjie, L.) driven forward, forced on, &c. 

Impuusion [F. impuld, It. and Sp. of émpuifo, L.) a 
driving forward, a thruiling or pulling on; alfo a con- 
raining. 7 : 

Imroustve [impo Jif, F. impulfrvs, Tt] that drives or thruits 
forw rd. 

Impu LstveEeNness, impelling, forcing or driving in Quality. 

Impu necy, without Punifthment. 

Iupunecy [impunuete, F. impunita, It. impunidat, Sp. 
impunitas, L.} 4 Freedom or Exempiton from Punithment. 

Impure [impar, FP. impure, It. and Sp. of smpurus, LJ 
unclean, iuul, filaay 3 alfa lewd, dithoneit. 

Iueo recy, foully, lewdly, Ge. 

Impu'reness 2 impurete, F. impurita Wt. impuridal. Sp, 

Iupu‘airy of separitas, L.} Filthinels, Uncieannets, 
Lewdnets, 

Imeu’reLen [of f#, and pourpree, F. purpuratus, L.) ren- 
dered of a Purple Celour. 

Impura rion [F. émputazionc, It. imputacion, Sp.jan impu- 
ting or laying tu one’s Charge. 

Iueu rarive [of émputates, L.) that is imputed. 

To lupe re [imputer, FE. tepatare, Lal. impurar, Sp. im- 
putatum, L.] to attribute, account, reckon, or afcribe to, 

ImputrescipiLity [ot imputrescibilis, L.) Incorrupti- 
ble nefs. 

Imum Cali [i.¢. the lower Part of the Heavens] a Term 
thar Ailrologers ule for the fourth Houle in a Figure of the 
Heavens. ‘ 

In [on, Sax. ind, and i, Daw. in, Goth. Du. andG. en, 
F. in, L.J as a ieparable Propofiton, among a great many 
Significations a d Uies, ferves chicfly to denote Time or Place ; 
the Manner of Being, Thinking, dering, or Doing; the Motive 
ewhich fers us in ciciion, and the Means by which awe adi, In 
Compoiition it is uied to denste Privarion, and gives a con- 
tuary Senfe to the Word it is compounded with, 

Ix, a Lavin Prepofition; as ina Place, &e, 

Ix, as fo pat a Horje Iw [with Horsemen] is to breed or drefs 
him, by winch Expreilion, is underftood the puning him 
rizit upon the Hand, and upon the Heels. 

iInapitrry [of ix, neg. and Aabilis, L. inbabiliee, PF. ine 
@tila, It inadilidad, Sp.] UnablenefS or Incapacity to do 
or act. 

To Inanve [of én, and abe} to put into a Capacity. 

Ina’nstinence [of ix, neg. and abjinentia, L.] Intem- 
perance. : ae 

Ina‘cerssipLe[F. and Sp. imaccefidile, Te. of im, and ace 
eefibilis, L.J unapproachable, that no Perfon can approach, 
not to be come at. 

Inaccesstpce Height or Diffance [with Surveyors) that 
which cannot be meafured by reafon of fome Obflacle in the 
Way, asa River, Ditch, &e. 

Ixacce’sstuLeness [of in, neg. accefibl, F.of L. and 
ne] Unapprozchablenefs, Un-come-at-ablenels. 

Iwa‘ccurate (of éx, neg. and accurarus, L.J without Care 
and Exattnefs, 

In’acevracy [of in, and accuratio, L.] the Want of Accu- 
racy, Inartificialneis, Negligentnels. 

Ixa’ction, Inadtivity, a Privauon of Motion, or an An- 
niliilation of all the Faculties. ¥. 

Inactive, indolent. 

Ina‘cTivety, indolently. 

Inactivity 2? [of én, neg. and aivitas, L.] Want of 

Ina‘cTiveness § Adtvity, Slothfulnefs. 

_ Iwa'pequarte [or ix, neg. and adequatus, L.] difpropor- 
tlonste. 

Isa'pequatEty, cifpropertionately, 

Ina vequats Jdeas (in Philo: ply) is a partial or incom- 
pleat Repreientation of any ‘Thing co the Mind. 

In'apEQuateness [of ix, neg. adeguatus, L. and ne/i} 
Dilproportionatenels. 

INADVERTENCE 

InNADVE RTANTNESS 
vertancy ; a Want of Heea or Care, a not minding {i 

lnapve RTANT, not fufficiently heeding. 


tof inadvertance, F. inavertenza, 
t. inadvertencia, Sp, and nefi] Inad- 
cently. 


IN 

Ina ’DVERTANTLY, heedlefly, 

Ixa'Frapue [of im, neg. and afabilis, L.) unpleafant in 
Converfation, uncourteous. 

Inarrecta’riox, Unaffectednefs, a being free from Pre- 
cifenefs, or Formality. 

Ina‘LienasLe [F. tnalienabile, It.] that which cannot be 
validly alicnated or made over to another. 

InaLieNaBLeness [imalienable, F. of alienare, L. and 
nef) Incapablenels of being alienated, or transferred to ano- 
ther by Law. 

Tyacime’nta [of in, and glimentum, L.] that does not 
nourilh. 

Ina’stanLe [i*amabilis, L.) unlovely, not worthy to 
be loved. 

In a‘stiapteness [of inamabilis, L. and nef) Unlovelinel, 
Undelervingnefs of Love. 

Inamu'sstpLe [inamigrbile, Ic. of amifsbilis, L.) that can 
never be lott. 

InamissiniLity 2 [of inamifibilis, L. and nef] Unca- 

Ivama'sstniueness § pablencis of being lott. 

Inamora'ro, a Lover, a Sweetiveart. Lta/, 

_ Tolsa’sovur [of ix, and amor, L.) to engage in Love, to 
indear in Affiction. 

Ina'ne [inanis, L,) empty, vain. 

INaxtLoquentT [inaniloguus, 
vainly. 

Ixa‘nimate [inanimé, F. inanimato, It. inanimatus, L.) 
a Body that has loit its Soul, or that is nctof a Nature capable 
of having any, 

Ixa'nimaven [inanimatus, LJ lifelels, dead, without 
Life or Soul. 

Ixani'tion [in Medicine) Emptinefs, or the State of the 
Stomach when itas empty and needs Food. F. of L. 

Ina’xivy [ixanitas, L] Emptinets, or abfolute Vacuity, 
implying Ablence of al] Body and Matter whatloever. 

Ina'rreTENcy [inoppetenza, It. of ix, and cppeientia, L.J 
a Want of Appetite tur victuals, ‘ 

Ina‘PeLication, Heedleinefs. LZ, 

Iva’pruicanrennss (of im, and applicabilis, L. and nef] 
Uneapablenefs of being applied to. 

Ina RaBLe [inarabrlis, L) not to be plou 
_ Inancentation [of in, and argentam, 
ing or covering a Thing with Silver. 

IxantrecuLate [of in, and articulatus, L,] not articulate, 
indittinét, confuled. 

SANT IIRC RAR [of tnartificialis, L.] artlefs, unworkman- 
ike. 

Inaatirrciary, artlefly, 

Inantirictauness [of imartifcialis, J. and ne] Artlef- 
nefs, Unlikenefs to having been perform'd by a Workman, 

Inatre'ntion, Want of Heed, Heedlefnefs. 

Inau'pisLe [imaudible, It. inaudibilis, L.J not to be 
heard. ; 

Tolnau’curats [ixaugurare, It. inaugurar, Sp. inaugu 
ratum, = to admit into the College of Augurs among 
the Romans] to inftall, to invelt with an Office or Dignity. 

Inaucura’tion [F. inanguraxione, It. of inauturatio, L.] 
an Inflallment, the Ceremony performed at the Coronation 
of a King, or making a Knight of the Garter, &c. 

bh Inau'RaTE (inate L.] co gild or cover with 
Gold. 

Inaura’TION, & covering or gilding withGold. Z. 

Inausei’cious [Fnau/picarus, L.) unlucky, ill-boding. 

Inauspr'ectousiy, unluckily, 

Inauspr'crousness (of imau/picaras, L. and nef) Unpromi= 
fingnefs ; alfo Unluckinefs, Untortunatenefs. 

Inerau’na [of Rec.) the Produét or Profit of Land. 

Ix-zorow and Our-éorow, an Office in antient Times of 
obferving the Jxgref and Egrefi of thofe who travelled be- 
tween the two Kingdoms of Eag/and and Scotland. 

Tweren [of in, i.e. within, and Baogin, Sex. to breed} 
natural, bred within a Perfon, or born with him. 

Inca 2a Name or Title given by the Peruvians to their 

Yxca § Kings and Princes of the Blood. 

IncaLe’scence Q [of incafefere, L.] growing hot by fome 

Ixcaxe’scency § internal Motion and Fermentation, or by 
Friction. 

Incarn’scent [incalejtens, L.] a growing hot by fome in- 
ternal Mosion or Fermentation. : 

Incaue'scent Mercury [with Chymijf:] a Name which 
Mr. Boyle gives to Mercury or Quickfilver, prepared after a 
particular Manner, fo that being mingled with a due Pro- 
portion of Leaf-Gold or Filings, would amalgamate or turn 
to a Patte, and grow hot with the Gold, even in the Palm of 
the Hand. 

Ixcamara‘rion [in the Aps/folick Chancery at Rome] the 
Union of fome Land, Right, or Revenue, to the Dominion of 
the Pope, 


L. ] talking or babbling 


end ‘ 
. Silver) a gild- 


Tneara’: 
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To twca’me [of ", and camper, F. accampare, Tt, arcant Ixce'ptor, a Beginner ; [in the Usiorrdry'] it figniies one 
far, Sp.jto pitch Tents, or bund Huis ona Place appointed = who has newly taken the Degree of Matter of Arts, Ge. 
for that Purpofe. I'sceraven [ineratus, L.) covered with Wax, feared. 
An Isca MPING [campenrent, F.] an Incampment, the Incena'tion [in Pharmacy] is a mixing of Moilture with 
An Inca’mpment § lying of an Army inthe Field. fomething that is dry, till the Subfance is broucht to the 
Ivcanta rion [F. sacantaxione, lt. encamto, Sp.] Enchant. Confillence of foft Wax. . 
ment, a Charm or Spell; Words or Ceremonies ufed by Ma-  Ince’rtirune [éncertiteds, L.] Uncertainty, Doubtfulnef:. 
gicians to raife Devils; or to abule the Simplicity of the Ince'ssant [incegfens, L.) without ceating. 
People. Ince'ssaxTLy, continually. 
Inca’panre [F. incepace, It. incajaz, Sp. of incapax, L.} Ixcrssantyess, Continualnefs, Unceahneness. 
not capable, unable, unfit. Incest [incefe, F. imceffo, It. and Sp. of incesias, L.] carnal 


Ixca’PapLeness Q [or incapacité, F. incapacita, It. incas Copulation or Marriage with one that is of too neara kin, 
Incapacity g pecisad, Sp.] the Want of Qualities, Spiritual Incest, is when a Vicar, or Spiritual Perfon, en- 
Power or Parts fufficient or neceflary to do or receive a joys both the Mother and the Daug!uer, i. ¢. holds two Be- 
Thing. nefices, the one of which depends upon tke Collation of the 
Incapa’erry in Matters of Benefces (with the Roman Ca- other. 
tholicis) is of two Kinds, the one renders the Provifion of a Ince’stuows [incefucux, F. incoffuaf, It. and Sp. of incef 
Renetice null in its Original ; as Want of a Difpenfation for suofis, L..] guilty of, or prone to commit Inceit, 


fige ina Minor, Legitimation in a Baftard, Naturalization in = Inc sruow-ne.s [of tweffasins, L. and me] Marriage 
a Foreigner, &c. the other is acceflionary, and annuls the or carnal Copulation with one that is too near a kin, 
Provifions, which at firft were valid, as grievous Offences — Inxcu [ince, Sex } the twelfth Part of a Foot. 
and Crimes, &¢. which vacate the Benefice to all Intents, and = Incu Av Jnch, gradually. 
render the holding it irregular. Gibe him an Iecu, and he'll take an elt. 
To Incapa citaTe, to render uncapable, to put outof — F. Si ow fui ex donne wm pouce, il en prendra grand comme un 
a Capacity. _ Brass (Allow bim an Inch of it, und bell tase it as long as bis 
Incara’crousmess [of ixcapax, L. and nefi) the wanting Arm.) Se. fay, Give a Car! {an Unmanncrly Fellow) pour Fir 
Capacity, Room, or Space. ; ger, and bell take your whole Hand. Let ‘the Dewil into the 
To Inca’acerate [fncarcerare, It.] to imprifon. Church, and he'll foon be upon the bizh Altar. The Latins fay, 
INcaRCERA’TION, an imprifuning, or putting into Prifon. Poff folia cadumt & arbores ; ( After the Leawes fall, the Trees 
Isca’kNapine, abright Carnation or ficth Colour. F. too.) The Spaniards fay, All villdvo daile ef pie, temaraje la 
Iscarna’wria [in Sargery) fuch Medicaments as bring on m'ano 3 (Give @ Clown your Foot, and he'll take ‘your Hand, 
Fle, To Ixcx owt, to lengthen out to the utmoft. 
Isca’knate Devil, a devilith Perfon, a Devil in the Shape Ixcn of Candle, or Sale,is when a large Parcel of Mer- 
of a Man chandizes are divided into feveral Parcels, called Lots, and 


Insca’asatep [incarné, F. incarnats, It. encarndds, Sp. of according to the Propofals of Sale ; the Buyers bid, while about 
incarnatet, L.) having brought or taken Fleth upon him; alfo an Inch af Wax Candle is burning, the lait Bidder, before the 


f{upplied or filled up with new Fleth. going out of the Candle, has the Lot. 
Incarna’tion [F. iacarnazione, Tt. encarnaciin, Sp. of ‘Vo Incuas’n [enchainer, incatenare, It.] to put into Chains. 

incarnatio, L.] afluming or taking of Fleth. _To Incua'st [incamtare, Tt. and L. enchanter, PF. excan- 
Ixcarwa‘rion [in Tévolgy] is the Union of the Son of tar, Sp.] to bewitch or charm, to ufe fome magick or a diabo- 

God with human Nature. lical Art, for the working of fomething wonderful, and not 
Incanna'tton [with Surgeons] a making of Flefh grow in greeable tothe Courfe of Nature. 

Wounds, &. Ixncua'ntment [eachantement, FB, incantamento, It. encanto, 
Iscanna’t10N [imcarnadin, F. incarnato, It.] a deep, rich Sp. of incantamentum, L,.) a Spell or Charm. 

Carnation Colour. Incua'’svER [encbanteur, F. incautatore, Ie. encantador, 


Inca’anative Bandege [with Surgeons] is a Fillet with a Sp. of incantator, L.) a Magician. 
Nooze or Fye at one End of it, fo that the other may be = Incua nrress [enchantereffe, F, incantatrice, It. of incanta- 


put through it, trix, L.] a Sorcerets, a Witch, 

Inca’anaTives, Medicines that produce or caufe Flefh to | To Incna’se [eachafér, ¥. incaffrare, It.) to fet or work 
grow. in Gold, Silver, Se. 

Ixcarta'tion [with Céymifts] a purifying of Gold, by I’'rcuipin (with Hunters) the lowelt Gut of a Deer. 
Means of Silver and gua Fortis. Incuo’aten [énchoatus, L.] begun. 


Ivca’steLLen fof ix, and cafelium, L, a Caille) inclofed = Ixcno’arive, a Term fignifying the Beginning of a Thing 
within a fort of a round Caille of Stone or Brick, as Conduits or Action. 


are. Incuo’atives [in Gram.] See Inceptives. 
Inca’sveLien [of encafelé, F.) hoof-bound, or narsow- Incr’curaare [of in, neg. and cicaratilis, L.) not to be 
heeled, fpoken of Beats. made gentle or tame. : 
Incavaten [incavatus, L.) made hollow. To Ixci'pe [incidere, L.] to cut into. 
Ixcr'NDIARY [fucendiare, F. imcendiario, It. and Sp. of ine  V'nerpence aes It. of incidens, L.J a falling in with, 
cendiarius, L-] one who iets Houfes on Fire ; alfo one whofows or meeting together. 
Strife and Divifion. Teience [in Geometry] the Direftion by which one Body 
Incense [encens, F. incen/s, It. inciénfa, Sp. of iacenfure, L.] firikes upon another. 
a rich Perfume, ufed in Sacrifices and facred Ufes. Angle of Inci'pexce, the Angle made by that Line of Di- 
Incense-Wort, an Herb. rettion, and the Angle itrack upon. 
“Txcensen [incenjist, of incendere, L. to burn] perfumed or Txcipence Point [in Opeicts] is that Point, in which a 
fumed with Incenfe. Ray of Light is fuppofed to fall on a Picce of Glafs. 
Ince'nsen [incenfis, of ixcendere, L. to kindle] provoked to I'xecrpent [incidens, L. incident, F. incidente, \e.Ja ‘Thing 
Aner, fet ina Flame. that happens or falls out occationally. 
Vxcexstnc, the burning of Perfumes to the Honour of — I'xcipenr [in Com. Law] a Thing neceffary, and depend- 
fome Deity. ing on another as more pnncipal, as a Court Baron is incident 


Vncensony [encenfir, F. incenfiere, It. incenforium, L.Ja to a Mannor, e. 
Cenfer, or perfuming Pan, I'xeipent [in a Porm) is an Epifode or particular Action, 


Ince’nror, the fame as Incendiary. tack’d to the principal Action or depending on it. 
An Ixce’y tive [incentivum, L.] an Incitement or Motive,  Ixcrpe’nrar, happening or falling out occafionally. 
Iscentive [ixcensive, It. and Sp. incentivus, L.} inciting, Incipe’s TALLY, occalonally, 
or ttirring up. Incipe’stTaLnNess, the Quality of happening or falling out 
Ince PTEON, a Beginning, or Enterprize, L. occafionally. 
Isce'prives [with Grammarians] as Verbs Inceptives, are Preiventness [of incidens, L.] and nef) Liablenefs. 
fuch as exprefs a proceeding by Degrees in any Aétion. Incr pine Medicines, cutting ones, which connit of point- 
Ixce’prive [inceptivus, L.) of or pertaining to a Be- ed and fharp Particles, as Acids and moft Salts dos by the 
ginning. Tafinuation or Force of which they divide the Particles of other 


Incerrive Magnitude [in Geometry) a Term afed to figni- Bodies that before cohered one with another. 
fy fuch “Motions or firit Prinai les, as though of no Magni- Ivcr/'NERATED [incineratus, L.] reduced to Athes by a vio- 
tude themfelves, are yet capable of preducing fuch: As for lent Fire. 

Inilance, a Pojat has no Magnitude of itfelf, but is incep- _ Incinena’rion [with Chymi?s] the reducing the Bodies of 
tive of it. A Line confidered one Way, has no Magnitudes as Plants, Mincrals, &¢. to Athes by Means of a trong Fire. _ 
to Breadth; but by its Motion is capable of producing a Sur- Inca’RcLep [incircié, F. of in, and cireuius, L.) incompai- 
face, Which hath Breadth, fed or furrounded with a Circle. _— 

NCi- 
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Incr'ston [P. ineiffone, It. of imcifio, L.] a Cut, a Gath; 
a cutting or lancing. 

Incision [with Surgeons] the cutting the Skin or Flefh to 
open a ‘Tumeur, or widen the Orifice of a Wound; alfoa 
Fra@ure or Wound of the Skull, made by a@ cutting Inflru- 
ment. 

Cracial Inci’sion [in Surgery] the cutting or Jancing of an 
Impolthume or Swelling crofswile. 

Incisive @ [with Avatomsis) the foremof Teeth in each 

Incuso’res § Jaw. 

Incisi'vus Mujculws [in Anatomy] a Mufcle which draws 
the u Lip upwards. 

eae. (anct/Srius, L.} that cutteth. 

Inciso’e gs [With Amatomifts] i.e. the Cutters 3 the foremott 
Teeth, molt commoniy four in each Jaw, which have but 
one Root or Fang. 

Inci'sune [éncifera, L.]a Cut or Gath, a lancing. 

"To Inca're [inciter, F. incitar, Sp. incitare, L.] wo fir up, 
or move ; to egg, fet or {pur on. 

Iyciva’vion 2EF. fncitazione, It. ncitaménts, Sp, of ia- 

Incar'vement § eitamentum, L.] Inducement, Motive. 

Inca’vin. [F. ssivile, It. of inefvilis, L.] unmannerly, 
clownith, rade, ill-bred, 

Incr'vinwess 2 [sncivilité, F. incivilis, L. and nes] Incivi- 

Incivi'Lity § lity, Rudenefs, Unmannerlinets. 

Incr'vitty, clownihly, rudely. 

Inctau'sa (old Rec.) a home Clofe or Inclofure near an 
Houle. 

incee,a fort of Tape. 

Incue’ment [snclemens, L.J unkind, unmerciful, rigorous. 
Milton. 

Incie Mentaess ? [nclementia, L. inclemence, BF, inclemen- 

Incie MENCY g za, It.) Rigoroufnets, Sharpnefs, Un- 
mercifulnefs. 

IncLinaBie [enclin, F. inchinevole, It. of intinare, L.] in- 
clining to, bent, prone, apt to. 

IncuinapLeness Q{inelimaxione, It. inclinactan, Sp. of in- 

Incuina TION é clinatio, L.] Pronenefs to, Propenfity, 
Aptnefs, Affecuon, natura! Difpofition. 

IncLinaTion or Propensity [in Painting and Scu/pture) is re- 
prefented by a Woman cloath'd in Black and White, having on 
her Head two Stars, one bright, and the other faint; in one 
Hand, a Nofegay of Rofes, and in the other Thorns; with 
Wings at her Feet. 

IncLtination [with Mathematicians] fignifies a mutual 
Approach, Tendency or leaning of two Lines or two Planes ¢o- 
wards each other, fo as to make an Angle. 

‘The Incuina rion of two Planes [in Geometry] is the acute 
Angle, made by two Lines drawn one in each Plane, and per- 
pendicular to their common Section. 

Inctipa’ tion of Meridians [in Dialling] is the Angle that 
that Hour-Line on the Globe, which is perpendicular to the 
Dial-Plate, makes with the Meridian. 

Incuina TIon of @ Plane [in Dialling) is the Arch of a 
vertical Circle, perpendicular to both the Plane and the Hori- 
zon, and intercepted between them. 

Inciina' tion of the Planes of the Orbits of the Planets to 
the Plane of the Ecliptich, are, by siftronomers, accounted as 
follows : ‘The Orbit of Saturn makes an Angle of 2 Degrees 

30 Minutes ; that of Jupiter 1 Degree and 1 Third ; that of 
Mars is a {mall Matter lefs than 2 Degrees; that of Fe- 
mus is three Degrees and 1 Third; that of Mercury is almolt 
7 Degrees. 

Incurma’T10N ofa righ: Line toa Plane, is the acute An- 
gle which this right Line makes with another right Line 
drawn in the Plane through the Point, where it is alto cut by 
a Perpendicular, drawn trom any Point of the inclined Line. 

Incuina'tion of the Axts of the Earth, is the Angle that it 
makes with the Angle or the Ecliptick. 

Incuina’rion of a Ray [in Dieprricks] is the Angle made 
by that Ray with the Axis of Incidence in the firit Mediam, 
i. ¢. at the Point of Incidence. 

Incuima’tion fin PAarmacy) is the pouring any Liquor 
from its Settlement or Dregs, by caufing the Veilel to lean on 

‘one Side. 

To Incur'xe [incliner, F. inclinar, Sp. inclinare, It. and L.) 
to bow, or bend to or towards. 

IncLrninG eer L, inclinant, F.] bowing or bend- 
ing to, leaning forwards. 

Ixecrrnina Planes [in Dialling] are thofe that lean or bend 
to the Horizon. 

Incior'steRep [of in, and céitrér, F.] thut up in a Cloi- 
fter or Monaftery. 

‘To Incro'se [includere, L. enclorre, F, inebiudere, Tt. in- 

vehwyre, Sp] to thut in, to fence about, to furround witha Wall, 
Bank, &¢. te contain. 
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Incio’sure [enelst, or ciiture, F. or of in, and claw/ura, 
L.] a Place inclofed or fenced in. i 

To Inctu'pe [rmcludere, L. inchiudere, It. ineiuir, Sp.J to 
tale in, comprehend, contain. 

IncLu'sio, a Figure in Rhetorick called Epanadiplofe, L- 

Inctu‘s1on, an including, inclofing, or comprehending. L. 

Inciu’sive Linclufif, F. iachyfive, le. and Sp. } that compre- 
hends, or takes in. 

Inciu'sivery, with an Inelufion. 

Incoa’cu Las e [of i, neg. and coaguiare, L.} thar can- 
not be curdled or congealed together. 

Inco'c 

Inco'exira 

Inco’citancy 


(of incogmttus, L.} privately, unknown. 


[incogitantia, L.} a not thinking or * 
Inco GITANTNES3 minding, ‘Thoughtleines, Heed- 

Incoctra tiveness » lefnels. 

Incogno’sctnre [émcovnofibilis, L.] that cannot be known, 

Incnone’nimt [incaberens, L.) that docs not hang, agree, 
or fuit weil together. 

Incone’ RENCE [of fx, and coberen:, L.] Difagree- 

Incoue’RENTNE mM ment, or not fuiting well together. 

Inconu'mity [incolumitas, L.] Safety, Freedom 
Danger. 

Incomnu’stinie [imcombu/fible, Te. incombuflo, Sp. of ia, 
combutibifis, L.) that cannot be burned or confumed by 

ive. 

Incosnu’srinuunrss [gualité incombuftibile, F. of in, neg. 
and combujtibilis, L.J a Quality of that which will not burn. 

Incomeu'’srinis Cloeb, a fort of Linen Cloth made from 
a Stone in the Form of ‘Talc 5 which Stone is calid Lapis 
Amianthus and dshcfos. This Cloth is faid to be of that 
Nature, that it wiil not be confum'd, though thrown and 
let to lie never fo long over a hot Fire; and therefore in 
antient ‘Times {as Pliny relates) Shrowds were made of it, 
and ufed at Royal Objequies to wrap up the Corpfe, that 
the Athes of the Body might be eiabariad. ditinét from thofe 
of the Wood of the funeral Pile. And Writers relate, that 
the Princes of Jartary ule it for the fame Purpofe at this 
Day. And it is the Matter of Wich: the perpetual Lamps 
were made. The Stone, which is che Matter of it, is dound 
in feveral Places, as in China, Italy, and Wales; and fome 
alfo in Scotland, Pliny relates, that he was himflf at a 
great Entertainment, where the Napkins of this Cloth being 
taken foul from the Table, were thrown into the Fire, and 
by that Means were taken out fairer and whiter, than if 
they had been wathed. As to the Manner of making this 
Cloth, Pax/us Venerus relates, that he was informed by an 
Intendant of the Mines in Tertary, that this Mineral (that 
is found in a certain Mountain there) is firit pounded ima 
Brafs Mortar, to feparate the earthy Part from it, and 
that it is afterwards wafhed, and then fpun into ‘Threads 
like Wooll, and afierwards woven into Cloth; and that 
when it is foul, they throw it into the Fire for an Hour's 
‘Time, from whence it comes out unhurt, and as white as 
Snow. 

But in two Trials there were made before the Royal So- 
ciety in London, a Piece of this Cloth, of twelve Inches long, 
and fix broad, which weighed twenty-four Drams, being 
put into a itrong Fire for fome Minutes, it lolt one Dram 
each Time. ates . 

Income [q. d. Comings in} Revenue, Rent, Profit, Gain. 

Incomme NsuRABLE (F. incommenfurabrie, It. of ix, neg. 
con, with, and menfurabilts, 1.) that cannot be meafured, that 
has not an equal Meafure or Proportion. 

Incomme nsuRaBLe Numbers [with Arithmeticians) are 
fach as have no common Divilor, that can divide them both 
equally. Sg 

INCOMME'NSURABLE Quantities 
are fuch, which have no aliquot Part, or any common 
Meafure, that may meafure them ; as the Diagonal and 
Side of a Square ; for although, that each of thofe Lines have 
infinite aliquot Parts, as the Half, the Third, Ge. yet not 
any Part of the one, be it never fo finall, can poflibly mea- 
fure the other. . . 

IncoMME NSURADLE Quantities [in Power] is when be- 
tween the Squares of two Quantities, there can no Area or 
Content be found, that may ferve for a common Meature to 

afure both exaétly. : z 
Paces um‘ ENSU ip Leness [of imcommenfarabilizé, F.) Un- 
capablenefs of being meafured by any other equal Quantity. 

IncomMearxsuratenrss(otin, neg. and con, menjuratus, L. 
and ne] Incommenfurability, incommenturable Quality. 

To Incommo’pe [incommoder, F. incommodar, Sp. incom 
medare, It. and L.] to caufe Inconvenience, Prejudice, oF 
Hurt. 
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Incommo'prous {iacommode, F, incemsde, Ie. and Sp. of 
incommodus, L.J inconvenient, unprofitable, unfit; alfo uow- 
blefome, offeniive. 

Incommo’plousness Q [incommoditas, L. incomadita, Tr. 

IncoMMo pity incomodidad, Sp. incommodité,?¥.J 
Inconvenientnefs, Inconveniency. 

IncomMo'pioUSLY, inconveniently. 

IncomMu'NICABL a peep It. of incomnunicadilis, 
L.] that cannot be made common or imparted to others, 

INcomMU'NICABLENESs 2 incommunicable Quality,incom- 

IscomMuNICADILITY municable Manner. 

Incommu'tasce [incommutadilisz, L.Jnot liable to, or that 
cannot change. 

Incompa ct [iacompadias, L.] the being not compact, or 
clofe joined together. 

Inco’mparaBLe (FP. incomparabile, It. incomparabiliz, L.] 
without Compare, not having its Like, matchlels, peerlefs, 

Inco’MPARABLENESS, incomparable Nature or Quality. 

Inco’mparnanty, beyond Compare. 

To Inco’mrass. See to encompafs. 

Incompa'ssionate [of éx, andcompajie, L.] void of Com- 
patlhon or Pity. 

Incompa'Tinte [F. and Sp. incomparibile, It. of incompa- 
tibilis, L.) chat cannot fubtitt, fuit, or agree together, without 
deftroying one another. 

IncoMPA TIBLENESS ¢ [imcomparibilité, F. incomparibiltt, 

IncoMPATIBI LITY a being incompatible, Antipathy, 
Contrariety. 

IncomPre'NSABLE [incompen/abile, It. of in, and compen/are, 
L.] uncapable of being compenfated, or that cannot be recom- 
penfed. 

Inco'mpetent [sncompetant, F, incompetente, Tt. and Sp. 
of ix, and competens, L.) uncapable, not duly qualified, im- 
proper, unfit, 

NCOMPETENCY 2 [incompetance, F. incompetenza, It. of 
ae ENTNESS § imcompetens, L.] Infutiiciency, Ina- 
ility. 

IscompeTentry, infuficiently. 

Ixcompe' Triste, unfuitable, that does not agree with. 

IncompeTinteness [of ix, negat. and camperible, F. of 
in, meg. and comper, F.) the Condition of a ‘T’hing that will 
not fquare or agree with another. 

IncomPe’Tisty, uniuitably, &'c. 

Incompre're [of in, and completus, L] not complete, not 
brought to Perfe¢tion, untfinifhed, 

Incompie'teness, incomplete, unfinifhed Quality. 

IncoMPLi’aANCE, a not conienting, or a not being difpofed 
to comply with. 

Ixcomposep [of ix, and compofitas, L.] uncouth, ill-fa- 
voured, diforderly, 

Incompo'sEDLy, uncouthly, 

Incomro'stpxess, Ditorderednefs, the being out of Frame, 
or difturbed in Mind. 

Incompo'site Numbers [in Arithmetich] are thofe Num- 
bers made only by Addition, or the Collection of Units, and 
not by Multiplication; fo an Unit only can meafure it, as 
2, 35 45 $, We. called alfo Prime Numbers. 

Incompo'ssinie Propofition [in Logict) that which afiirms 
what another denies. 

Incomprene Nsroce [F. and Sp. incomprenfibile, It. incom- 
ra epee L.] that cannot be compreliended or conceived in 

fin 

IncomPrene NSIBLENESS Q [of incomprebenfibilitée, FP. in- 

IncomprenenstnrLity § comprenfidilira, It, of iacom- 
preberfilils, L.| Quality that cannot be comprehended or con- 
ceived in the Mind. 

Incompae'sstnue [incomprefibiliz, L.] not to be com- 
Frefled or fqueezed toyether. 

Incompressipttiry 2 Uncapablenefs of being com 

IncomPressimLeness § prefied, Se. . 
_ Iscoxcei'vance [inconceivable, F.) not to be conceived or 
imagined. 

Inconcervaaty, in a Manner not to be conceived. 

IsconcervacLesess, Quality, Nature, or Property, that 
cannot be conceived. 

Inconcinnity [inconcianitas, L.] l-fafhionednels, Unfit- 
nels, &e, 

InconGea’tanve [of in, and congelabifiz, L.] that cannot 
be frozen. 

Incoxcta’tanLenrss, Nature or Quality of not being 
liable, or that cannot be congealed or trozen. 

Ixco'noxvous [acongrua, It, incongru, F. incongraas, L.] 
improper, unfeemly, untt, dilagreeable. 

Ixcox Ghuousty, improperly, unfitly. 

Ixco'wekvousness @ [imangrntte, FB, incongrita, Tt. income 

InconGauity gruencta, Sp. of dncongruitas, L.) 
Difagreeablenesi, Unfitness, Lrregularity, Ge, 

dnCO'NSkQuenrEeY, by a weak Manner of Argument. 


IN 


Ixcoxery ity [with Gram} a Impropricty of Speech. 

Inconceurry [in Pioficks} a Property by which a Auid 
Body is hindered from uniting with another diuid or falid Bo- 
dy, that is dihunilar co, or didlerent froin. 

Ixcoxnxexion fof ix, neg. and conexiz, L.] a Defeat in 
joining Things together, Want of Coherence, or the Quality of 
‘Things that are not hanged, linked, or joined together. 

Ixconne’xio [in Réet.] the fame as Aniadeton, 

Inco'nsequency  ? [inconjeguentia, L.}] Weaknefs of 

Inco’NsrQuENTNESS § arguing, When the Conclufion 
does not follow, or cannut be fauly drawn from the Pre- 
miles. 

IxcoxsipERanLeE [incemiderabile, It.) not worthy of 
Confideration, Regard, or Notice ; alto or littl or no Ac- 
count or Worth. 

Inconsi'pEnautLeness, Worthleinefs, Se. not worthy of 
Regard or Notice. 

Incons pDERANCY aa ceeds L,] Inconfideratenefs, 
Unadvifednefs, Rathnefs. 

InconsrpERavE [inconfidgre, F. inconfiderato, It. inconfictee 
ratus, L.) unadvifed, rath. 

INCONSIDERATENESS Q [incomfieration, F, inconftderazt- 

InconsiIDERATION one, It. smcamjideraciom, Sp. of 
intonfideratio, O¢ inconfiderantia, L.) Want of ‘I ‘hought, 
Thoughtle(nebs, 

InconsrsTence of in, neg. coufitentia, L. and nef] 

Inconst'sTency é a not agreeiyy, iuiting, or confit. 

Inconst'stentNess ¥ ing with; a being incompatible, 

Inconsistent [of in, and conftest, Lo] that as not 
Sor furable, or agreeable to; that does not comport 
with, 

Inconso’tasie [F. iucon/atabile, Ie. of inconfalebilic, L.J 
that cannot be comlorted or cheered, 

Inconso’LasLaness, a Stace of Uncomfortablenefs, or 
that will notadmit of Comfort. ’ 

Inco'NsonaNncy [incou/inantia, L.] Difagreeablenefs in 
Sound. 

Inco'nstant [F. inconflente, It, inconflancia, Sp. of inzen- 
flan, L.] fickle, light, wavering, uncertain, 

IncoNstanrty, fickly, waveringly. 

Incomstancy Q(F. incoffanza, It. tncomfancta, Sp. 

InconsTantNEss § iaconjlantia, L.} Unileadinets, Change- 
ablenefs, Ficklenefs. 

The Ancients reprefented Jnconfancy very aptly, in Sculp- 
ture and Painting, by a Woman clad in Blue, holding a Moon 
in her Hand, and having at her Feet a Crab; becaute that 
Fith goes fometimes backwards, and fometimes forwards 3 
the blee Garment is defigned to repreient the Waves of the 
Sea, which are always Huctuating ; the Moon needs no Ex- 
planation. 

Inconve'sTABLeE [incontefabic, F. inconte/fPabile, It.) indif- 
putable. 

Inconre’stapLeness, Inconteitability, Indifputablenefs, 

Inconte'srinuy, indilputably. 

Inco’ xtTinent [F. incontinente, It. and Sp. of inconsinens, 
L.] unchaite, &c, alfo immediate, at the fame Time. 

InconTinenTey, unchattely 5 allo prefently. 

Inco'NTINENTNESS Q [incantinence, F. incontinenza, It. tae 

Ixco'NTINENCY contincncia, Sp. of incontinentia, L.] 
Incontinence ; a not abflaining from unlawful Detires, Lack of 
Moderation in Lulis and Ajicctions, Unchaitity. 

Ixconrixency [with Phyjic,] is a ‘Term ufed of fuch na- 
tural Difcharges as are inveluntary through Weaknets ; as an 
involuntary Dijtharge of Urine, &c. 

INCONVENIENCE [incon venient, FP. incanvenienza, It. in- 
corveniincia, Sp. of iaconvenivas, L.] crots Accident, Diltur- 
bance, Trouble, Difficulty. 

IncONvENIENT [éncoxvenicnte, It, and Sp. of incomveniens, 
L.) unfeafonable, troublefome. 

LxconventeNnTLy, untealonably. 

INCONVENIEN THESs, Inconvenience. 

Inconve’Rsanze [Sp. of in, and comver/able, F.) unfocia- 
ble, unft for Converiation. 

IncOnve RsaBLeness, Unfociablenefs. 

Ixconve'nripre [F. and Sp. tacomverstibile, Te, of ie 
convertitilis, L.] that cannot be wanfpoicd, changed, or al- 
tered. 

Isconve’rtTrpiencss, Uncapablenefs of being converted 
or turned, Unaltcrablenefs. 

I'xcorptna [with Farriers} a Dileale when a Torfe’s Guts 
fall down into his Cods. 

Inco'RPORALNESS ¢ [incorporalita, F. of ineorporatitar, 


Inconrons’'Ty L.] the being without a Body. 


Inconrora‘Lity 

Tolnco'erorate [incarporer, PF. incorporare,"It. tovorpe- 
rar, Sp. of incorporare, L.J wo imbody ; aliv w admit mio a 
Society. 


Inco R- 
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Ixco’nporaten [teorporatur, L,. incorpar’, F, incorporate, 
It. incorportido, Sp.] imbodied, formed, or admitced into a Cor 
ration or Society. Sacral ; 
its co’rrorateD [with Chymi?s) mixed well or united, as 
the Particles of one Body with thole of another, fo as to ap- 
car an uniform Subfance, - nay 
: Inco'rroratepsess, the State or Condition of being in- 
corporated, or the Unitednefs of one Thing with another, 
Incorrora Ti0N [F. tncorporaztone, It] an incorporating, 
uniting or joining of one Body or Substance with another. 


Incorrona tion [with Céymifr] the mixing of dry and’ 


moilt Bodies together, fo as to make one uniform Mats, with- 
cut leaving a Pollibility of ditinguifhing the Ingredients or 
Bodies mix'd, ; : 

Incorro’nean [incorporeus, L. incorparel, F. incorporea, Ie. 
and Sp.} having no Body, bodilefs. af ; 

Iscorrore tty, the State or Condition of that which has 
no Body ; as the Incorporetty of the Soul af” Man, 

Incoane’cr [sncorette, le. of incorrectas, L.) fauley. 

Incorrect Ly, faultily, not well corrected, 

Incorrect Nness [of tecorredius, L.] Faultinefs. 

Inc'or nici Ere [incorrigitile, It, incorregib’e, Sp. incorrigt. 
Bilis, L.) pak Correttion, not to be amended or reclaimed, 
obitinate. : ; 

An Inco’ericipie Perr (in Hieroglipticts) was by the 
Antients reprefented by a Leopard's skin, becaufe there are 
fuch Spots in it, that no Art can remove or take out. 

Inco'rRrtGisLeNess 2 [of ieorrtuible, F. of in, neg. an 

IncognRiciniLiTy errigibtis, L.) Quality or ‘Tem- 
fer, Gre, that will not be amended. ; 

Ixcorrnu Pr [tweorotte, It. of ivcorruptus, L.] incorrup- 

Inconrupren § ted, untainted, whole and found. 

Incoxxurta Mugs, a Virgin who hath had no venercal 
Intercourfe with a Man. L. 

Incornurrintniry [iucorraptililité, FP. incorrastibilitas, 
Ie.] [with Metepiyiciaus) is an Inability not to be, 

Incorrurrtare [fncorruptibilis, L.] not fubjeét to Core 
ruption or Decay 5 alfo that cannot or will not be bribed. 

Incornrurtioies, a Sect of the Eutyctians, who held, 
that the Body of Fefes Chri was incorrupitble, & ¢. not 
fulceptible of any Change or Alteration from its Formation 
in the Womb of his Mother, nor of natural Pailions, as Hun- 
ger, Thirit, Ge. ; 

Inconnu'pripLeNncss [imcorruptibiliee, F, incorrupribilite, 
It. iacorrupribiicas, L.] the State or Condition of that which 
as incorruptible. 

Incoanu prizty, ina Manner not to be corrupted. 

Tolxcou'xreR [rencontrer, sncontrare, It. though only in 
the latter Senje, encontrar, Sp.] to fight with, to join in Battle ; 
alfo to mect, 

Incou'nrer [remcontre, FP. incontro, It. though ondy in the 
datter Senjc] a Brunt, Skirmith, or Fight; alfo a Meeting. 

ToIxcou'racs, Se. See Encourage. 

Inckassa nia [with Phuicsans) incraffating or thicken- 
ing Things, fuch as being induced with thick ropy Parts, are 
mixed with thin liquid Juices to bring them to a due Con- 
fillence, . : 

Incra’ssaTeED [incrafarns, L.] thickened. 

Incra’ssation, a making thick or grofs; a renderin 
Fluids thicker than before by the Mixture of lefs fluid Par. 

icles. 

: To Increta‘’se [accrore, Ds . erefetere, Tt. evecer, Sp. of 
increfere, L.] to grow, to caule to grow, to add, to enlarge, to 
advance or improve ; allo to be advanced, 

Increa’se, Augmentation, 

Incacasep is Number [Ajlrof.) a Planet is faid to be fo, 
when by its proper Mouon itexceeds the mean Motion, 

Increa’ve [of iz, mg. and ereatus, L.} is that which does 
not depend upon another by Creation, uncreated, 

Incas'pinLe [tmerepable, F. incredibile, It. increyble, Sp. 
imcredibiiz, L.} that is not believed, furpailing Belief; excef- 
jive, vail, huge. 

Incrgpinuinity Q[increditilvas, L.] Unbelief, Unape- 

Inceepintintss nets or Backwardnels of Belief ; alfo 
the being pail Belief. ; 

Incre’piety, in a Manner notto be believed ; alfo excef- 
fively, Ge. . 

Incas'putous [tucredule, F. ixcreduls, It. and Sp. of in- 
eredules, L.| hard of Belief, who will not believe. 

[scrapu'Lity [sncredulitas, L. imeveduliré, F. incre 

[xcee'puLousness § duit, Its imrcaduddad, Sp.) unbe- 
lieving Temper, Ge. 

Txcremest [incrementum, LJ an Increafe, a waxing 
bigger. é coe 

incagment [with Agebratfs] is ued to fignify the inf- 
nitely fall lncraie of a Line in Fluxions, growing bigger 
by NMution. i 

Vackemenrus [with Réetoiiaesja Fisere wherein a 


IN 
Speech rifes up by Degrees, from the lowe to the highett 
Pitch 5 as, meither Silver Gold, ner precious Stomes ave earthy 
to be compared with Virtse. | 

INncREMENTUM [Old Rec.) the Advance in Rent or other 
Payments, in Oppolition to Deeremextum, L, 

Incaementus, Improvement of Land ; alfo a Plot of 
Land encloted out of common or wafte Ground. 

To Increrarte [inereparc, It. and L.j to chide or re. 
beke. 

Increra tion [increpazione, It. of increpetis, L.) a reby- 
king or chiding ; a Rebuke, a Check. L. 

Incre'isast 2 [in Heraldry] fienifies the Moon 
Increscant § in the Increafe, from the New 
tothe Full. See the E/Cutcheow. 
To Incarsinate [of inerimivaré, L.} to recri 
minate, 
To Incroa’en [of acerocher, F. to look in} to gain upon 
or hook in, to catch. 

Inckoa'cumeNnyr, an entring upon, gdining, hooking in, 
or ulurping. 

INcROACHINGNESs, incroaching Difpofition or Quality. 

Inceurnrous [fecrwentss, 1] unbloody, 

Iscau'st ep [inerujiatus, L.] made into a hard Craik, 

Incrusren Colemm [in Aretitetuer) is 4 Colum confifting 
cf feveral Pieces or flender Branches ‘of fome Precious Marble; 
Agite, Jafper, Ge. matlicated or cemented around a Mould 
of Brick, or any other Matter; which is done for two Rea 
fons; the one is to fave the precious Stones, orto make 
them appear of an uncommon Largenefs, by the Neat. 
nefs and Clofenefs of the Increilation, when the Mafick is 
of the fame Colour. 

Incrusrarion [ Arebite ture} is a Column which confits 
of feveral Pieces of hard polith'd Stones, or rather brilliant 
Matter difpofed in Compartiments in uie Body of a Building ; 
alfo a Plailter with which a Wall is lined. 

IncrusTaTion [frerofatura, It. of ineruifatio, L.} a ma- 
king or becoming hard on the Outfide hike a Crutt ; allorough 
cating or pargetting. ; 

Incusa rion 2[F, of inewhatio, L.] 2 fitting abrood, a 

Ixcu'stture§ hatching, asa Hen, ée. L. ; 

Prevnaren [tmew'atus, L.] brooded or hovered over, as by 
a Bird on her Eeas ‘or Nett. 


Ixcusus, a Demon, who in the Shape of a Man, has car- ; 


nal Knowledge of a Woman, 
Incunys [with Ph fictans] a Difeafe called the Night-Mare, 


» proceeding from raw Humoursafcending into the Brain, and 


ftopping the Courfe of the animal Spirits, which opprefles 
People in their Sleep, and feems as if a gecat Weight weie 
lying upon them. JZ. aie 

To Incu'tcate [ineulguer, F. inewleare, It. inewlear, Sp. 
ixewleatum, L..] co repeat and infilt upon often, as it were, to 
beat a Thing into a Perfon’s Brain:. : 


Incu't rane (Sp. incolpabile, It. of ixew!pabitis, L.] wnre- 


Proveable, unblameable, blamelefs, - 
Iscu'LpapLeness,: Unblameablenc&, 
Incu'LPaRBLy, itreproveably, 


Incu’mpency (of tneumlens, L.) a plying, performing, oc-- 


cupying, 
Incum pent [inewmbers, L.] lying or leaning upon. 
An Incumnent [of ineumbere, L. to labour tirenuoufly 3 


becaufe he ought to bend his whole Study to difcharge his’ 


Function] a Perfon who has the Care or Cure of Souls, one 
that enjoys a Benefice, ; 


To Incu sner [entombrer, O. F. inzombrare, It.) to crowd 


or ftop, to trouble or pelter; co clog, to hinder. 


Ixcu’merance [encambre, F. ingambra, Sp.] Hinderance, | 


Stoppage, Clog. 

‘To Incu’r [emeeurir, ineorrere, It. inturrir, Sp. of inewrvere, 
L.]to run upon, or into, to fall under, to expofe or render one’s 
felf Hable to. me's 

Ixcu'rante [F. and Sp. iveuratise, It.) that cannot be cu- 
red, healed or remedied. 

Incu‘ranteness, Incapablenefs of being cured. 

Incu’ranty, in an incurable Manner. 

Incu’rious [inewriofie, L.] carelefs, negligent. 

Incu’rrousness, Careleinefs, Heedletsnefs. . 

Incu’rstons, Inroads made by Soldiers into an Enemy's 
Country. F.of Z. 


ed, 


Incurva'tion of the Rays of Light [in Dioptricks] is the | 
Variation of a Ray of Light, from that Right Line, in which ° 
its Motion would have continued, were it not for the Re. - 


filtances made by the T hicknefs of the Medium through 
which it pafles, fo as to hinder its ftrait Courfe, and tum it 

alide. : 
Incurva't10N [with Surgeons] a Bunch of Swelling on the 
Back ; alfo the Bending of a Bone, &'c. from its pip Shape. 
Incus, 


Incurva'tion, a bending, a bowing, a making crook. 
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Tseus, a Smith's Anvil, L. 

I'xcus [with Anatomifis] a Bone of the inner Part of the 
Ear, retembling a Grinder-tooth, and lying under the Bone 
called Malleus. L. 

Ixcu‘ssson, a violent Shaking againft or into. L. 

To [xpacate [indagare, lt. and L.] to fearch diligently. 

IxpaGa‘ror, a Searcher or Enquirer into Matters. L. 

Ispaca’rion [indagazione, It. of indagatio, L.) a diligent 
fearching or enquiring into. L. 

ToIxpa'mmace [ot endommazer, FP, danneggiare, It.) to 
bring Dammage, to hurt or prejudiee. 

Inpa‘mMacement, Damage, Hurt, Prejudice. 

Tolxpa'ncenr (of ix and danger, F.) to expofe to Dan- 
ger or Hazard. ! 

To Inpear [of ix, intenfive, and S¥fPan, Sax,] to render 
dear to, to gain the Affection of, 

Ixpea’RMENT, a rendring dear, an engaging Carriage. 

Ispea'vour, See Endeavour. 

Inve BTeED [emdett’, indcbitate, It.) in the Deb: of, that 
owes to another. 

Ixpe'cant [F. indecente, It. and Sp. indecens, L.] unbecom- 
ing, unfeemly. 

Inpe'centhy, unbecomingly. 

Inpe‘centneEss Q [fndecentia, L. indecence, F. indectnza, 

Inpe’cency It. imdecencia, Sp.) Unbecomingnets, 
Unicemlinefs, Unhandfomenefs. 

Inpe‘cimante [of ia and decime, L.) not tithable, not 
liable to pay ‘Tithes. 

Inpecur'naste (F. indeclinabile, It. of imdechuabilis, L.J 
as indeclinable Nouns, are fuch as do not vary the Cafes ; 
alfo not to be declined or shunned. 

Ixvg'corous [indecorus, L.] unhandfome, unfeemly. 

Inpe’cornousness [of indecorus, L, and we/:} Unhandfom- 
nefs, Indecency. 

Inpeco’rxum, unhandfome Behaviour, Unfeemlinef. Z. 

Inveez'p [of in and ted, Sex.) certainly, truly, in Fad. 

Inpera’TiGaRce [infatigable, F. infaticabile, It. of inde- 
fatigabiliz, L.] unwearied. ' 

InpeFA’TIGABLENESS, unwearied Diligence, or Appli- 
cation. 

INpEFA’TIGABLY, unWeariedly. 

Inperta’stpxe [of in, neg. and defaire, F.) that which 
cannot be defeated or made void, as aa indefeajible Right to 
an Ejffate, &c, : 

Inpere’cTiBLe [of indefectus, L.] that cannot or will 
not fail. 

InperecTiBi’Lity, the Quality of being never liable to 
fail. 

Inpere’Nsus (Of¢ Rec.] one who is impleaded, and refu- 
fes to anlwer. 

Inpve'pinite [indefni, F. indefnito, It. and Sp. of indefiat- 
tus, L.] that has no Bounds or Limits fet, unlimited, unde- 
fined; Which has no certain Bounds, or to which the human 
Mind cannot conceive any. 

Inpe'rinive Pronouns [with Grammarian] are fuch that 
have a loofe and undetermined Signification, and are called, 
either Indefinite Pronouns Perfanal, as whoever, whatfoever, 
cach, other: Or, Pronouns indefinite, which relate both to 
Perfon and Thing ; as amy, one, mone, and the other, 

Inve'piniveness, Uncapablenefs of Bounds or Limits, 
Unlimitednets. 

Inpe’einiTeLy, in an indefinite Manner. 

Inpe’Linie (indelebile, F. and It. of indeliéstis, L.) that can- 
not be cancelled or blotted our. 

Inpe’tipreness, Uncapablenefs of being blotted out or 
deftroy'd, 

To Inve’Myrry [of fo and ixdemuis, L. or ixdemniser, F.] 
to fave or bear harmlets. ‘ 

InpeMnity [indemnité, F. indemmita, It. of indemnitas, 
L.] a being fcreened or excmpted from Harm, Dammage, 
Lofs. 

Inpe’myity [O/d Law] an annual Penfion of one or two 
Shillings, paid to the Archdeacon, when a Church was ap- 
propriate to an Abby or College, inilead of Induttion-Money. 

InpEMo'NSTRABLE [iademonflrads/is, L.} that cannot be 
proved or demonttrated. 

Inpemo’NsTRAELENESS, Incapablenefs of being demon- 
fhrated, 

To Ixpe'xt [eadenter, F.] to Jag or notch. 

Inpe'wrep [in Heraldry) needs no Explana- 
tion ; but it ought to be obferved, that there are 
in Heraldry two Sorts of it, which are only di- 
ftinguifhable by the Largenefs of the Teeth, the 

———/ fmaller being commonly called Indented, and the 
larger, by the French, Dancette, or Dante. F. 

Inpe’nruRe [indentura, L.) an Agreement or Contratt be- 
tween two or move Perfons in Writing, indented at rhe Top, 
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and anfwering to another Copy, which contains the fame 
Covenants and Articles to be kept by the other Party. 

Ixpere’xpenr [with Metap!yicians] is when one Thing 
does not depend on another as its Caufe. 

Iv DEPENDENCE Scere FB, imfcpendenza, It. ime 

: Invere’npEncy § dependexcia, Sp.J Abfolutencis, a ha- 
ving no Dependence on another. 

Inpere’Npent [indipendant, F, independente, It. and Sp.] 
that has no Dependency upon any one. 

InpePE’NDE xTisa, the State or Condition of being inde- 
pendent ; allo the Principles of 

INDEPE NDE NTS, Ditlenters, who manage all Things re 
lating to Church Difcipline within their own Congregations, 
and allow not of any Dependence on any other Church or 
Churches. 

IxpLre Npentry, abfolutely. 

InpDE’PRECASLE, tha’ will not be entreared. 

Ixpere ruinai eg [sndecernine, F. indeterminato, Tt. inde 
terminatur, L.] not precife, 

IxpeETERMINATELY, in an indeterminate Manner. 

Ispererminen Proglem [win Mathematicians) is one 
which is capable of an infinite Number of Anfwers3 as to 
find out nvo Numbers, whofe Sum, together with their 
Product, Miall be equal to a given Number ; or to make a 
Rhomboides, fuch thar the Reétangle under the Sides be 
equal to a given Square ; both of which Protlems will have 
infinite Solutions. 

InpEvo TION findewozione, It. of indevorio, L.) Want of 
Deyction, Irreligion. F. 

Pxpex, a ‘Poken or Mark to thew or direct tu, as the 
Hand of a Clock, &'r, 

[Inpex, a ‘Table of the Contents of a Book, 2 Token or 

fark to thew or direét to any ‘Thing, Ge, Land F. 

Twoex [in Afufick Boots) alittle Mark at the End of cach 
Line of a Tune, fhewing the Note the next Line begins with. 

Tnoex of a Logarithm, is the Character or Fxponent of 
it, and is that Figure, which thews of how many Places the 
abfolute Number belonging to the Levarithm does confit, and 
of what Nature it is, whether it be an Integer or a Frace 
tion. “Thus in this Legarithm, 2.-362293, the Nomber ftand- 
jug on the Left Hand of the Point, 45 called the Jndex, and 
fews that the abfolute Number anfwering to it confits of 
three Places ; for it is always one more taan the Jmdex. 
Again, if the abfolute Number be a Fraction, then the /n- 
dex of the Legarithm hath a negative Sign, and is marked 
thus, 2. 562293. 

Vxpex of a Quantity [with Alcebraij?s] is that Quantity 
fhewing to wiat Power it is to be involved, as a3 fhews thac 
a@ is to be involved to the third Power, Ce. 

Inpexes of Powers [in debra) are the Exponents of 
Powers, and are fo named, becaufe they thew the Order, 
Seat, or Place of each Power ; as alfo its Number of Dimen- 
fions or Degrees, ¢. ¢. how many Times the Keot is muld- 
plied in retpectively producing cach Power: ‘Thus 2 is the 
Index or Exponent of the fecond Power or Square, 3 of the 
third Power or Cube, 4 of the fourth Power or Biguadrate,6'e. 

Inviax, belonging to Jina, 

Twoian Creffes, an Herb, 

I'npian Alsule, an Lchrenmon, a little Creature that creeps 
into the Mouths of Crocediles, and gnaws tweir Entrails and 
fo kills them. 

I'spicant [indicans, L ) indicating, thewing, pointing to 
as it were with the Finger. 

Ixpicant Days [with Phifciarr] thofe Days which fig- 
nify that a Crifis or a Chanye in a Diieale will happenin 
fuch a Day. 

To I'xpicaTtet [indigner, F. indicar, Sp. indicare, It. and 
L.} to thew or ditcover. 

Inpica’v ios (PF. tndicazione, It, indicacion, Sp. of indica- 
tio, L.] a Shewing, a Sign or Symptom, 

Ixpication [in Medicine} a difeovering what is to be 
done in order to recover the tatient’s Health. ; 

Ixpica T1108 Curative [with Pi cfians) thofe Indications 
that thew how the Difeafe ts to be removed that the Patient 
labours under at the prefent Time. . 

InpicaTions Prefrwatory, are thofe that thew what is 
to be done for the Prefervation and Continuance of Health. 

Ixpica’rrons Vital, are fuch as reipeét the Lite of the 
Patient, his Strength and Way of living. _ 

ixpica’Tions, Signs, Marks, Tokens, pointing out fome- 
thing to be done. F, of L. 

Inpi'carive findiatif, F. indicative, It. of indicativns, 
LJ thewing or declaring. 

Ixoicavive Mood jin Grammar] a Mood which barely 
affirms and denies, and no more 

IxnpicaTor ae! Jone of the Mufcles which extends the 
Forefinger. fo called, becauie it (erves co point at any se L. 

SDI 


" IN 


Innicagierus Mufeales [Asat.] a molle which thens the 
eye alide, » P 7 
“Inpica'vum [in Medicine] is that which is fignified to be 
done in order to recover the paticat’s health. 

Inptca'viz [in Lew) the name of a writ by which the pay 
tron of a church may remove a writ commenced again the 
clerk upon account of tithes, from the court Chriltian to the 
king’s court. 

Mxoters Dies [with Péyfctans] the fame as critical days. 

To Ixpier [sadidtuen, L.] to impeach, accule or preter a 
bill againit an offender in dwe courte of law. 

Ixpieran.e, that may or is liable to be indi¢ted of profe- 
cuted. 

Inot'cren [of indidtws, L.J told, fhew'd, declared; alfo ac- 
enled or impeached in a court of judicature. 

Ixmreraen [indidtamentam, L. of indicare, L. to thew, 
&-e.J an accufation of impeachment for fume crime prefeuted in 
a court of juttice. 

Ixpt'crive {among the Romans] an epithet given to certain 
fealt days appointed by the magiltrates, as Confal, Prector, &c. 

Ixvrcrion [F. ixdizione, It. indicia, Sp. of indictio, L.) 
(with Chromologers) the tpace of 15 years, a way of reckoning 
time. ‘The moit general opinion is that this way of reckoning 
was appointed by the emperour Avga/Pas, 3, Years Lelore 
the birth of Céri?, and from that time has continued, and does 
vet continue, in the empire in all pudlick intlruments and deeds. 

adifism al{ fignifies the convocation of an ecelsiiaftical afiens- 
bly, as of a fnodor council, and even a dict. 

“sp EFEERENT ok indi Gerente, lt. indiferinte, Sp. indi fe- 
rens, L.] that is of little or no concern, not material, that has 
no affection or love, cold; allo pretty good or paflable, common 
or ordinary. 

Invi PrFERENTLY, With indifference without diltinétion. 

Invi FRERENCY Rae Aedaeg L. indifference, F.] the 

Inpi’rFERENTN sat aving little or no concern or affecti- 
on for; alfo middle nature or quality neither belt nor wortt, 

I'NoiGency indigettia, L. indigence, F. indigenza, 

Ixpicuxtness § It) needinels, poverty. 

UVxpicent [F. indigente, It, of indtgens, L.] at 

Ixpice'sven [indize fe F. indige(?s, Ite and Sp. of indigefus, 
L.} nor digested contuied, out of orders alfo crude or raw. 

Inpice'staoXaes Ye indige/tas, L. indiget?, F. and nef] 
the not being digelted; ‘Cofifufednels, want of order. 

Ixpice’stinte [indigefidele. It. of indige/ibilis, L.] that 
cannot be digelled. 

Inptce’sriBLENrss. uncapablenefs of being digelled. 

Inpice’sTION, [F. indigeionz, It. of indigefie, L.] want 
of digeition; coldnels or rawnels of the ftomach. 

To Isoi'Gitare [indigitatum, L-] to thew or point at as 
it were with a finger. 

Ixpicira’tiox, a fhewing as it were with a. finger, a 
plain proof, a convincing cemontiration. 

Invi‘arres [sccurding to fome jo eall'd of indigere, L. to 
want, g. thole that wanted nothing; but others of én /oco geniti, 
born inthe place) Demi.Gods, or certain eminent perfons or 
heroes, for their noble atchievements enrolled ro the gods, 

Inpicgnanu’xpus [with Aratomi/?s) a moutcle of the eye, 
which draws of the eye from the nole, fo call'd, becaufe it is 

made ule of in foornful looks, 

InpicNna’tion, [F. indegnazione, It. indignaciin, Sp. of 
indizeatis, L.) anger, wrath, wrathfulneGs, &¢. 

Ixorcxato'Rius Mujenlys (with Anatomifs] a mufcle of 
the eye, the fourth itraight ones fo named becaufe in drawing 
the eye outward, it cautes that caft or motion, that is peculiar 
to perlons in anger, L. 

. Invi onivy [indignité, F. indegnita, Tt. indignidad, Sp. of 
indieuitas, L.] attront, unworthy ufage or treatment ofa per- 
fon beneath his merit or character. 

In‘pico? a kind of ftony fublance, brought from the Eat. 

Paice ward, uled in dying blue. It is a fecula pro- 
cured from the leaves of a Shrub, frequent in the Ea/? and We/?- 
Indies, where they plant and cultivate it with great care; 
when it is ripe, # ¢. when the leaves are brittle, and break by 
only touching, they cut them, tic them up in bundles, and 
lay them to rot in large vats of river or {pring water. In 3 
or 4 days the water boils by mere force of the plant heating 
it, bee, upon this they flir i¢ up with large poles, and then 
letting it ftind to fettle again, take out the wood, which is 
now void both of leaves and bark. Afterwards they continue 
to ftir what remains at bottom divers times; after it has fetthed 
for good, they let out the water, take the fediment which re- 
mains at bottom, put it into forms or moulds, and expofe it in 
the air to dry; and this is indigo. ; 

Inpinn’cr (F. indirette, It. of indiredtus, L.) tot direct, 
or {trait forwards, not upright, unfair, unhandfome, foul, bafe. 

Inpinecr Modes of Sy/logifm (in Legick) are the 4 laf 
Modes of the firft Sgure exprefied by the barbarous words Ba- 
ralipion, Celantis, Dabitis, Frifefomorum, . 

Ixpirncerny, unfurly, unhandfomely, not directly. 


IN 


Tk ptre’crsess [of indiredus, L) unfair dealing or mantre- 
ment. 
, Inpisce’eNniBxe [of iz, neg. and difcerncre, L J not to be 
difcerned. : 
Inptsce’RNIBLENESs, uncapablencts of being diferrned. 
Innisce’eripie [of im and difecrpere, L.J that emmot be 
rent, divided, or feparated. 
InpiscerPipl Liry 
Ivpisce’RPIBLENESS 
fignifie a being inteparable, 
Inpiscree’r [ot in and diftretus, L. intifiret, P. indiscre- 
te, Ie. and Sp.) unwife, unadviled, unwarv. . 
Ixpiscaree’riy, unadviledly, unwarily. 
InoiscreTi0Nn $ (K. sndijereniene, It. indifireden, Sp.J 


(ef fm neg. and dijcerpres, L. and 
agle} a term uied by PhiLjoplers, to 


INpiscne’Erness § want of di(cretion or judgment; im- 
prudence, ia confideration. 

Ixviscat'’minarve [indiferiminares, L.} not fevered or diffe 
renced, where no feparation, dillineticn or ditlerence is made. 

Inpiscai’MINATELY, without didcrence or dittinétion. 

Inpisra'ssapee? [F. and Sp, idispeapcdize, It] not to he 

Inpisre nstnex§ dilpented with or avoided ; that is of ab- 
folute neceiflity. 

I[xotspt'nsagty, unavoidably. 

T'o Inpispo'se (:mdypyer, FL] to render unfit or uncopable. 
; Inptsro’stp [smfipope, FB. indifpoffo, Ie. indiypuéito, Sp, of 
ia, neg. and espafitus, L.) difordered in hody or mind, fick, 

Ixwispos:'tiex, (PF. indiypeizione, Ic. imdijpyiciin, Sp. 
a dilorder, an alteration of health for the worle. 

Ivpiseu rasLE (F. indijputadile, Ite of in, neg. and aifpite 
tabrlts, L.) that is not to be diiputed or queltioned, ° 

Ixpispu’TaBLENess, unqueilionablenets, Jo great certainty, 
as not to be argued againit. 

Ixptsru’tTaaty, inconteftabty, 

Gaon [iadifoledle, F. and Sp. indifoludile, Te, 


Invisso’LusLe §¢ sndigedubilis, L.) that cannot be looten- 
ed, broken or undone. 

Inpiso'tvasLeness? uncapablenefy of being diflolved, 

Ixpisso’Lusteness§ &e 


INpisso’Lusty, in a manner not to be diffoly’d, 

Invisti'xer (FP. indifints, Ite of indifinttu, LJ 
ftinét, confufed, difordered, 

Ixpisti’NctLy, confuledly, dijorderly, 

Inpisri'NovisHasle [iadijfiageibilis, L,) that cannot be 
dillinguifhed. 

To INpvI'tE I ge of iaditum, L, to put in or of pilean 
Sex. or Dichten, G. to invent or compole, particularly in wris 
ting.) to compole or di¢tate the matter of a letter or other 
writing. 

Inpivi'pua [individwel, F. individuo, Tt, and Sp. of ine 
dividuys, L.) of or pertaining to an Lndicidawem. 

An Inoivi’pvat, the fame as 

Inpivi‘puum, a body or particle fo fmall, ihat it cannot be 
divided, an atom, Le 

Inpivi’puum [with Legiciams) is what denotes one only 
perfon or thing, or it is a icular being of any Spevies, or 
that which can’t be divided into two or more beings equal or 
alike, and is four-fold, L. 

Inpivi‘puUM determinatum, is when the thing is named 
and determined, as Alexander, the river Thames, &c. L. 

Inpivi‘puuM demonjragioum, is when a demonitrative pro= 
noun is ufed in the in, as this Man, or that Woman, 

Inpivi’DUUM ¢x the, or by fuppofition, is when an 
univerfal name or term is reftrained by the fuppofition, to a 
particular thing, as the Som of fueb am one, and it is known 
that he had but one fon, L. 


not fi- 


[indivifidilint, F, indivibilitd, In ine 
divifidilis, L. and ne/i) uncapablenefs 


Inpivipuum Fagam, is that, which tho’ it firnifies but one 
a certain Perjon, one faid fo or fo; but one perfon is meant; 
but that one perfon, may be any body, for what appears to 

INvivi’puatty, in an individual manner. 

Ixvivi‘ste ve [F. indiviibile, It. of indiciidilis, L.] which 

INpIvisiprLity 

Inpivi’siBLENESS 

Inpivi’sisces [indivifbilia, L.} things that cannot be di- 
vided. 
elements, that any body or figure may ultimately be refolved 
into; and thefe are fuppofed to be infinitely finallin each 
of an infinite number of points; a Surface of an infinite number 
of parallel lines; and a folid of infinite parallel furfaces. This 
Method of Exbaujtions, and is fuppoted to have been invented 
by Archimedes. 


thing, yet may be of any of that kind ; as when we fay a Mua, 
the contrary, 
cannot be divided. 
$ 
of being divided. 

Inptivi'staxes [with Geometricians] are fach principles or 
peculiar figure. As for example, a line may be faid to confitt 
doétrine of Jndieiffé/es, the ancients call’d by the name of the 

Isorvi'sipty, in an indivifible manner, 


Ixviyi’. 


a 


— 


IN 


dsprvr'sus [in Lee) that which two perfons hold in com- 
fon, without partition 

In po’CELe [indecale, F. and It. of indagiit:, L.} unteache 

Ixpo'ctmLeg able, that cannor be tasghe; thupid, dull, 
Ixnvo’clBLENEss 


blockith. 

Ix po'c 1LN Ess 

Ixpoct’Lity 

Ixpocitiry is seprefented, in Painting and Sculpture, by 
a woman lying on the ground, to fhew her incapacity of ri- 
fing highers an ais ftanding by her, as an emblem ot ignorance 
leaning with one arm on a hog asa fymbol ot ttupidity, in a 
black garment, beeaule black will take no other colour. 

To Inpo'crrixateé, to initrud or teach. 

I'spoLency Seana L. iadolence, F. indsfenza, 

T'NvoLentness $ t.] untenGblenels of pain or grief; al- 
fo an unconcernedneis, regardle/snets. 

I'xponent [F. inastente, It, ot indolens, L.] infenfible, 
careleis, fupine, negligent. 

Vxpoventey. carclefly, fupinely &e. 

Ixpo mabtinnss [ol fedomedilis, L. untameablenefs, 

To Isno'rse [eavsfer, F. indorfare, Te. endoffar, Port.) to 
write on tne back of an intlrumeat or deed, fomething that 
relates to the matter thersin contained: alfo to write ones name 
on the bak ofamone; will, 

Ixno'ksep fin HHera/ars) fifhes are {aid to be borne indorf- 
ed, when they are repiefeated with their backs to cach other, 

Ispo'msement [eadsfencat, TD. indorfaments, It. of ix and 
dorfurr. L, tac back] a writing on the backfide of a bund, deed, 
nore, Ge. 

To Inoo'w[indotare, L. or of indowatre, F.) to beltow a dow- 
er, to fettle rnts or revenves upen. 

Inpow'sewr [of sand dowaire, F. a dowry] a beftowment; 
acilt of nature, an accomplithment, as to natural gifts or parts. 

I'xpraucut [of ia and apohz, Sax.) a guiph or bay run- 
ning in between two lands. 

Inpu'ntTARLE f P. induditabile of indubitabilis, L.] not to 
be quetiion’d, pait all doubr. 

Invpu sttrasieness, undoubtednels, &'e. 

Inpu’sttasry, ondoubtedly, : 

Ixpu’pitare [indvdctatas, L,.] undoubted. 

Inpupitatrety, undoubtedly, 

To Ixnu'ce [induire, F, indurre, It. induxir, Sp. of inda- 
tere, L.] to bring in, to lead, to perfuade. 

Ixpu'ceMENTs [of inducere, L.) motives, reafons for doing 
a thing. 

Inpu‘ctary [iedvciarins, L.) pertaining to a truce. 

Ixpu‘ctare [of éxdueiatus, L.) immediate, next, prefum- 
tive, as anauciate Heir, &e. 

Yo Invu'cr [indudus, L.] to introduce; to put into the 
pofielfion of. 

Inpu’crion, (F. indwxiene, It. Of indzdie, L.) a bringing 
or leading into; an inducement or periualion. ; 

Inpu’cTIon [with Legicians] an inference or confequence 
drawn in reafoning from feveral eitablifhed principles3 a kind 
of imperfeét fyllogiim, when the {pecies is gathered out of the 
individuals, the Gevws out of the Species, and the whole out of 
the parts 

Ixpu'crion [in a Law Senje] a term uled for the giving pof- 
feflion to an incumbent of his church, by leading him into it, 
and delivering him the keys by the commiilary or deputy of the 
bifhops and by his ringing one of the bells. 

Invu‘erive [of induciws, L.] apt to induce or lead into. 
Milton. 

To Invu's [of ia and dowaire, F. or indvere, L.) to qualify, 
fupply, or furnith with. 

ToIxpve [of i# and Dauen, G. to digelt,] fignifics fpeak- 
ing of an hawk, to digelt or concoét her meat. 

To Innu'.oe [indulgere, It. and L.) to cocker, make much 
of, to be fond of; alfo to gratifys alfo to give leave. 

Ixpu’tceNce [F. indulgenza, It. indulgéneia, Sp. of indut- 
gentia, L.) fondnets, favour, gentlenels, aptnefs to bear with 
or tolerate 5 alio pardon and forpivencts of fins. 

Inou’Lcence [with Rarsanifs) the remiffion of a punith- 
ment due ro a fin, granted by the pope, &¢. and fuppofed to 
fave the finner from purgatory. 

Invu’tcent (PF. imduizence, It. and Sp. of indu/gens, L.] fa- 
vourable, tencer-nearted, gentle mild, kind, fond of 

Inpu’LGENTLy, favourably, mildly, kindly, &c. 


Inpu'LorntNess [fedulzentia, L.] indulgence; indulgent 
Mature. 

Ixnpu’tt é (of indulges, L.] a fpecial grant of the pope, 

Invuiro§ to any fociety, corporation, or private perion, 
to do oF ob'ain fomething contrary to the canon law. tal. 

InDULYO[in Comszerce] a duty or impolt laid by the king of 
Sp2in, to be paid jur the commodities imporied in the galeons, 
ec. from the Spanih if'effeTadies. 

INDULT of Kings, a power granted by the rope to nominate 


[éndocilicas, L, indocilits, F. imdceilita 
it.) unaptnels to learn or be taught. 


IN 

to coniiflorial benefices, cither by treaty or agrcem 
therwile. 

Inpu'nance [of im and dvrare, L ) that may be endured or 
born. 

Inpu’RapLeness, capadlenefs of being born or fulleicd; al- 
fo lattingneis. 

Invurance, bearing, feffering, holding out. 

InpuRA’Ntin [with Phryieéans] hardening medicines. L. 

To Ixpu'nars [indsratim LJ to harden. 

INvuRa’TION, a giving a harder confitlence to a thing be 
a greater fultdity of their particles; or a dulipation of the thin- 
ner parts of any matter, fo that the remainder is Ictt harder. 

To Inpu're [exderer, FJ] to Isit or continues alio to bear 
or {uiler. 

Ixpu'stum, a fire or Milt. B. 

Ixpustea [with ductomyf)) the innermoft coat, which co- 
versa child in the wombs allo cull’d dnraion. 

Invu'staious [indufrienx, F. indaifrioi, It. Sp. and Port. 
indufPriofus, L.j laborious, painstaking, diligent. 

Ixou’strRiousty, laboroully, diligently. 

Inpu'sra aia [‘acyirie, F. indujfria, It. Sp. Port 

Inpu‘stey — .§ and L.] pains-taking, diligence, labour. 
: oor 1s Fortune's right Hand and Frugalirp her 

rir. 

And where both are put in ation it is very hard if fuccefs 
don’t follow. 

To Ext’artare [envorer, F. incbriare, It. inebriare, L.] 
to make drunk; allo ta belor, to fuddie. 

To INepriave (ina Metaposricad Senje] to make proud or 
conceited. 

Inennrta’tion, ([incdriazione, It. of inedriatiz, L-] a making 
drunk, ec. 

Ine'pta, want ol food or drink. L. 

Inscoia [in Med.) abllinence, an eating lef than ufual. 

Inc'rrapee [F. and Sp, seegadile, Ih. of ineffabilis, L.J un- 
fpeaksble, not to be uttered or e x preflede 

Ixgvranue Nouméers [with dlgedraijis] the fame as furd 
numbers; which fee 

NE FFABLENE ; a 

reed crag (ieefabilied, It.) unfpeakablenels, Ec. 

Inervica’cious [imeficace, F. and It. of inegicax, L.) in- 
effectual. 

Inerercaciouizy, ineffedtually, vainly. 

Inerre'ctive, that has no effect, vain, Fruitlefs. 

Inerre'ctuat [of in and eficax, L } fruitels, to no pur- 


ant, oF 


pote. 
Inerreetuatty, fruitefly. 
Inerrica’city [ivesicacité, F. of ineffcax, L.] in- 
Ine’FFICACY cllicacy, inellicacioulnels; want of 
Inerre’cTuatness ) force and virtue fruitlefnels. 


Inevaporate [ inelaborates, L,] unlaboured, not well 
wrought or compofed. 


Ine'tecant [inelegans, L.] uncloquent; aifo not having 
any gracelulnels or beauty, &'¢, 

INELEGANTLY, uneloquently. 

Ink LEGANTNESS reagents L. ] want of elegancy, 

Ine‘Lecancy auty, grace, sc, ; 

Inevu’crawce [ineduPadisir, L.] that cannot be overcome 
with any pains or labour, &F¢ 

Ineme NDABLE [smenen./s4ivis, L.) that cannot be amended; 
in anticnt times a crime was fuid to be inamendable, which could 
not he atoned for by fine. 

INEME NDABLENESs, uncapablenefs of being amended. 

Inena’reapee [inenarradifis, L.J that cannot be related. 

INeNa‘RRABLENESS, Un!peakablenels. 

INENO'’ Dance [imemadudilis, Le] not to be untied or explained, 

INENO’DABLENESS, Uncupablenels of being unlooled, untied, 
or explicated, 

Inu'rr [ineptes, L Junfit, uncapable. 

Inerrivepe [inepsitud2, L.) unaptnels, incapacity; allo 
weaknels, fillinels. 

Ine’quante [of se neg. and eguadilis, L,] unequal or even. 

Ine'Quatsess@ (of in neg. aequalitas, L, inegaiité, P. and 

Inequa’Lity § ae/:) inequality unevennefs. 

INequacity ot satared Days, tho’ the fan is fuppofed, vul- 
garly, to mealure our time equally, yet k is very far from doing 
fo: and as it is impullibic for a good clock or movement to keep 
time with the fun; fo one that is truly fuch, will meafure time 
more truly, and go exaéter than any fun-dial. 

The reafon of the inequality of natural days, is, that the mo- 
tion of the earth it felf, roucd its axis, is not exactly equable 
or regular, but is fometimes (wifter and fometimes flower. 

Inexou'ricat [of i neg, and eacrgia, L, of ivepyia, Gr.) 
fluggith, unattive. 

ft RGE'TICAL Padies 
unaclive and fluggifh. 

Ixence'vicaLty [of ia neg. energie, L. of ivzzyia, Gr.J 
fluggithly, woattively. 


with Natarali?s] are fuch as are 


Ixt’eragie 


‘IN 


Twe'arasce (of iv nog. and errure, L.] that cannot err, in: 
fallible. 

In e’RRABLENESS, 

InerrasiLiry, 

Inerraanry, intallibdly. 

Ine'nr [imertvs, L.) fuggith, anft for ation. 

[ne’atitupe [iertiteds, L.) flothfulnefs, fluggifinels, &e. 

Inesca‘Tiox, an inveigting, alluring, catching with a baie, 

Uvescarion [with fome pretenders to Phyick) a kind of 
tranfplantation ufed in curing jome difeafes. It is done by im- 
pregnating a proper medium or vehicle with fome of the mu- 
mia or vital {pirit of the patient, and giving it to fome animal 
tocat. It is pretended that the animal unites and affimilates 
that mumia with it felf, imbibing its ricious quality, by which 
means the perfon to whom the mumia belonged is retlored to 
health. 

Ixescu’rcuton [in Heraldry] is a {mall efcut- 
cheon born within the fhield, with fome other coat, 
and is generally the fame as fcutchcon of pretence, 
asthe arms of a wile, who is an heircfs, and by that 
means has broughr the arms and cilate into her huf- 
band’s, which he bears within his own: it contains one fitth 
of the field, is born as an ordinary thus; Erain and Ine/cut- 
cheon Gules. 

In Evfe [i e. in deny] fignifies a thing that is apparent and 
vifible, having a real being, oppoled to a thing in fa/fe or po- 
teatia, which is not, but may be, 

Ine’stimanie [F, and Sp. fme(timabile, It. of inelima- 
bilis, L.] which cannot be fufiiciently efteemed or valued. 

[xe'sTIMABLENESS, uncapadlenels of being jultly valued, 
efteemed, &r, 

Ine’virasce [isévitabie, F.and Sp. imevitabile, It.) unavoi- 

ble. 


; uncapablonels of erring, infallibility. 





Ine'’vitanteness, fof is neg and evitabifis, L.] unavoida~ 
3 ’ 


blenefs. 

Ivevitaniy, unavoidably. 

Txexco'cttanve [iaexcogitabifis, L.] that cannot be found 
out or thought of. 

Inexcu'sasie [F. incfeufadile, It. inefenfasle, Sp. of imex- 
eufabilis, L..) hat will admit of no excufe or that cannot be ex- 
cufed, 

Inexcu’sapLeNness, uncapablenefs or undelervingnefs to be 
exculed, 

Inexi'stine not having any exiflence or being. 

Inexcu’santy, in a manner not to be exculed. 

Ivexnau'svep [inex baulust, L.] not exhaulted, drawn out 
or emptied. ; . 

Inexwau’stipte, that cannot be drawn out or emptied, 

Inexnau’stiDLENess, wncaprblencls of being emptied or 
drawn dry. 

Inc’xornanve [P. ineGrabile, Tt. of imexoralilis, L.J that is 
not to be entreated or perfivadeds not to be prevailed upon 
with prayers or entreaties. 

INe’xoRABLENESS, temper or humour not to be entreated, 

Inexra’nsus, a, am, [in Botan, Writ.) that does not blow 
Open as flowers do, 

Inexre’crapye [inexpetotilit, L.] not be looked for. 

Inexee’pt ave finexpedisifis, L.) cumberiome, that one can- 
not rid himlelf of. 

Inexpe’pitNncy [of in, neg. and expedirns, L.] inconveni- 
ency, unfitnel;. , 

Isexer'pienr, that is not expedient, convenient or fit. 

Inexre’rience [F. inesperianza, It. of a2 and experientia, 
L.] want of experience or shill. 

Inexre RIENCE NESS, Want Of experience. 

Ixexeranie [ivexpiadilis, L.J not to be expiated or a. 
toned for, F. 

Ixexpi’anceness uncapablene!s of being expiated. 

Inexpna’NauLe [iaexplaedilis, L.) that cannot be ex- 
plained. 

Ine’xpricanue [F. ine/plicadbile, It. imexplicadilis, L.] that 
¢annot be unfolded or explained. 

Ine'xpuicasceness, uncapablencls of being explained, 

INexpac'sstare, ineffable, unutterable. 

INcxPREsstBLyY, unutterably. 

Inexree’sstpLEeNness (of in, neg. and expres, L. and m/s} 
uncapablene(s of being exprefled. 

Inexpu'GNARLE [iaclpugaabile, It. inexpugnabilis, L.] not 
to be taken or won by force; impregnable. 

INExpu’GNaBLENESs, uncapablencis of being conquered or 
overcome by fight, invinciblenefs. 

Inexti'xau isnaBie [imextinguibie, F. inePinguisile, Te. of 
inextingwibilis, L.] unquenchable, not to be quenched or put aut, 

INexti'NoutsuaBLeNess, unquenchablenels, 

Inexti’rrance [inextirpadilis,L.] that cannot be extir. 
pated; rooted outs pulled up or utterly dettroyed. 

INEXTI'RPABLENESS, uncapablenels of being rooted out. 

Ine'xtaican.e [eelrigatiles It. inextricabilis, LJ) that a 
perion cannot rid himiclf or get out of, 
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Ixu'xratcastentss, uncapablene’s of being difentang!sd or 
extricated. 

Inexu'renasre [inexuperatilis, L.] not to be overcorive or 
furpafled. 

Inva‘nurpre (Sp. infaillisle, F. infaliisile, Te. of infill itr, 
L.J that cannot err, deceive or be deceived; alfa never failing. 

TRFA’LLIBLENESS Sr betta FP. infaitisilta, Wt, in’ae 

INPALLIBULITY Védidad, Sp] unerring quality, im- 
pofibility of deceiving or being decewed. ; 

INFALtrni’LiTisHip, the gift of being infallible; a farca- 
Rica title given to the pope or any other pretender to intallibitizy, 

INFaLLinny, certainly without fail. ‘ 

Invame’ [in Heraldrt] fignifies difgraced, fpoken of a lion 
or fome other bealt that hath loit his tail, as if by that it were 
made infamous or difgraced, F. 

Inea’mous [infare, F. It, and Sp. of infseriz, L,] feanda- 
lous, notorioufly contrary to virtue or honour. 

Inramouszy, fcandaloufly. 

Inramy ae F. infirmia, It. Sp. Port. and 

I'nramousnrss infamy," infumous quality, condition. 

Inrancy [snfantia, L. enfancé, F.) the firlt fae of human 
life, reckoned from the firlt to the feventh year. 

Inpancrugee [in pingtheop, Sex.] a privilege allow'd, 
in the time ot our Saxon anceltors, to the lords of certain ma- 
nours, of pailing judgment upon any theft committed by their 
own fervants, 

Invancy [enfunce, F. infanzia, It, infancia, 
L.] the firit age, or peried of life, 

xvant Lintans, L. enfant, F. infante, Te. and Sp. of in neg. 
and fare, L. to fpeak] a child under the age of 7 years. 

I'sranr [in Law] all perfons are fo reputed avho are under 
the age of 21 years. 

Inea’nta, a daughter of the king of Spain or Portugal. 

Inra‘sxte, a fon of the king of Spaia or Portugut. 

Ine‘aNTILe [infantilis, L.) of or belonging to childhood. 

Inva'’nticive [safanticida, or infonticidiam, L.~a killer of 
infants; alfo a killing of infants. 

Tweantry [lafanterie, F. fanteria, It. infanteria, Sp.) the 
foot-foldiers in an army. 

Inra’ticance [infatigatitis, L.] not to be tired or wearied. 

InpEFATIGABLENESS uncapablenefs of being tired. 

Inva’TUATED [infatwatas, L, tnfatué, F.)] made or become 
foolith, befotted, prepofledfed in favonr of a perfon or thing, 
which does not deferve it; fo far that he can't be eafily dila- 
buted. 

To Inva’ruate [infatuer, F. infatuare, It. and L.J] 10 make 
ftupid, to bewitch. 

NFatTua‘tTion, a belotting, a Mrong prejudice, a conceited 
opinion, F. 

The Invatuation, or Blindness of Sinners, has been repre- 
fented in Painting and Sculpture by a blind man, with a chain 
about his leg, ied by another blind man holding an owl on his 
mer over their heads lightning. 

NPAVO'URABLE [infaveradilis, L.] not to be favoured; al- 
fo fevere. 

Inrau'srous [i#faufws, L.] unhappy. 

To Inre‘’er lineden F, infettare, It. infictenar, Sp. infer. 
tum, fup. of inficere, LJ to communicate to another corrupti- 
on, poiton or peltilence; to corrupt or taint. 

Ixre’crep [iafeeus, L, infecté, F.] corrupted or tainted, feiz- 
ed with a noxious diflemper receiv'd from another. 

Inre‘ction (I. infexione, It. inficion, Sp. of infegio, LJ 
is Mediciae) that way or manner of communicating a diteale 

¥ fome Effueia or particles which fly off from diitempered 
bodies, and mixing with the juices of others eccafion the fame 
dilforder as in the bodies they come from; a plague, a peltilence. 
. Inee'crious [infect, F. infecto, It. of infetio, L.) apt to 
infeét or taint, tainting, infecting. 

InFe’criousNess, Infectious nature, Ee. 

Inre‘crive, apt or tending to infect, or infeétion, 

Ineecu‘np [infcecundus, L.) barren, untruitiul. 

Ineecu’npity 2 [of infeecunditas, L.] unfruitfulnefs, bar- 

Ixrecu’Npness § rennels, 

To Inrue’sxe (of in and foiller, or affoibler, FP. in fiebs- 
fire, It.] to make feeble, to weaken, 

Inrewr'cious [isfelix, L unhappy. 

Inrevr'ciry [infelicitas, L. unhappinefs, unfortunatene(s. 

To Inreo're (of infeoder, F.) to unite or juin to the fee, 

Inreo'remeEnr [ feofumentusr. L. barb.) a fettlement in fee. 
See. Fes ffinent, 

To Invn'r [inferrer, F. inferire, It. infertr, inferre, L.Jto 
conclude or gather, to draw a confcquence. 

I'wrerence (of ixferends, L.] a conlequence, a conclufion. 

Inve’rion, [L. and Sp. of inferieur, F. inforsere, It] 
Jower. 

Inventor Planets (with A?roncmers} fuch as are placed be- 
neath the orbit of the fun, 

Inre’aiours Linferiores, L.] thofe who are of a lower degree 
or merit, pertons of a meane: cuality or lower rank. 

Inrs’sioniTY 











Sp. of infartia 
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Inrento'eiry @ [isferiorité, F. inferisrisd, Ie. inforigri- 
Inre’eivrNess§ dad, Sp.or of infersr, Li. and neji] low- 


rank or degree. 

INvE'RNAL [F. and Sp, énfernale, It, of iafernalis, L j of or 
pertaining to Hell, low, neihermoft. : 

Inve RNAL Stone [with Surgeons] a perpetual caultick or 
burning compofition; fo called on account of the exquifite pain 
it caules in the operation; it is the fame with the filver cautery, 

INFE’RNALNess, the being of the nature, temper or dilpo 
pofition of Hell ; heliith quality. 


Inex’atie (F. and It. of infertilis, L.) unfruitful, barrens 


Inve'etivencss? [infertilité, F. infortulita, It. of tm, neg. 
Inrenriirty § and fertiitas, LJ unfruitfulnels, barren- 
nels. 


To Inve'st [infefer, FP. infefir, Sp. infoftare, Ite and LJ 
to annoy er trouble; to do damage or hurt. 
Investiviry [afefiortas. LJ unplesfantnels. 
Infi’nuLaTION, a buttoning or buckling into, L. 
Unripen [infidelis, L. inpidelle, F. infidele, \. infil, Sp.] 
an unbeliever, one who does not profels or believe the truths 
of the Chrillian religion as Jaré or Pagans but not a Few. 
Invrpe'Liry [infideditas, Le infidelité, F. infedelta, It. infi- 
eldad, Sp.J unbelief, the ttete of unbelief or of an unbeliever. 
Inxripe’Liry, unfaithfalnels, dilloyalty, treackery, 
Ixyimus Venter (with sdtassnsils) the lowermoit of the 3 
venters ina harman body* 
Veeuxrit [ iniei, Fe infinite, It. and Sp. 
endlefe, boundic’s. : 
Infnite’y Isvinere Fradions [ia Arithr.) are thofe whole 
numerstur Leing one, are together equal to an unites from 
whence it is deduced that there are progrefiions infinitely tar- 
ther than one kind of infinity. re aed ; 
Inpinire Line [in Geometry] an indefinite or undeterminate 
line to which no certain bounds or limits are refcribed. 
I'xetwere [isfaitu, L. infiri, F.] boun efs, endlefs, that 
has no bounds, terms or limits: Jnfinite implies a contradiction, 
to have terms or bounds to its ellence, and in this fenfe God on- 
Jy isinfinite. The Word is alfo uled to fignify rhat which had 
a beginning 5 but fall have no end, as angels and human fouls. 
[UNFINITE in it Jelf Lin Metapbyficks) is not that which is 
only fo in reference to us, 25 the fand, flars, &¢. becaufe their 
pumber cannot be difeovered by any man; but as Ged. 
INF inte, in refpect to ws, as the fand, flars, &'c. becaufe 
their number cannot be difeovered by any man. 
|'nPINITELY, boundiefly, endlefly, alfo exceedingly. 
Inernireness (in Ged]is an incommynicable attributes by 
which is meant, that he is not bounded by place, {pace or du- 
ration + but is without limits, or or bounds, without beginning 
or end. “9° Aecsbemwatici fach a 
Ineintte’st Mats f with ae ematicians) fach quantiues 
fed to be intniteiy fmall. 
- cits M34 [afiniif F. infinitive, It. and Sp. of 
npimstions, L.J{ with Gramen.) a mood fo termed becaule nor 
Jimited by pouber or perlon, as the other mouds arc. 
Inpi'nivy [infisisé, F. infinita, It, infiaidad, Sp. of 
[npr xsVENEss§ sipaitas, L.] endlefnefs, boundletnels, un- 
mesfurablenels. 
, Ineixivube 
gees [imfirme, F. Hage It. enférims, Sp. of Infirmus, 
seat. feeble, crazy, lickly. 
a Recep tie [inher Te pe beh F. infermerio, It.) 
ot bxizings, for fick people. 
yrs wanes Ciefemité F. infirmita, It. infermidad, Sp. 


of infaitas, L.) 


{of infnitus, L,) infinitenefs, boundleInefs. 


InFiaMity f infirmitas, L.) weaknels, feeblencis, of 


4 knels. 
wart caer ep [in and f/ulatws, L,] turned to or become 


5 alfa {ull of filtula’s. 

itr uk [infixwm, fap. of infigere, L.] to fix or falten 
To Ingta’Me, [eafammer, F. infiannmare, It. inflamar, Sp. 
of inflammare, L.] to fet ones heart on fire, : heat, to inrage 

i ; alfu to provoke, to put into a pauion, , 
co bark re san BLE Finflamrsabie, F. infiammasile, It. of inflam- 
mart, 1,.] capable of being inflamed or fet on fire. ‘ 

Int tamMarton [F. infiamaxione » It. inflamaciin, Sp. of 
influmimatio, LJ (in Medicine) a bliftering heat, a tumor occa- 
ficned by an obltrugtion, by means whereof the blood in the 
fieth and muleles, flowing into fome part tafter than it can run 


off again, [wells up and caulesa tenfion wich an unufual fore- 
nefs, rednefs and heat. ; 
IxPLa’MMATIVE, [infarimatioe, 
y quality. . Ce ae 
‘ i eLa'vE Exprefier, an expreflion fwelling with big words; 
but to ne grest purpolce 
To Tareas [st latum, 
ar {in Medicine fh windy fwelli 
[INFLATION (2 Medicine}a puting uP, a y ing, 
the extention of a part eccalaned by windy humours. 


It.] of an inflaming nature 


L.] to blow, fwell, or puff up with 
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To Inrun’ct (iafetere,L.] to bend or bow. 
Inrie’cTion 
Inetn’xton 
Ine.e’etion [with Grammar.) is the varistion of nouns 
and verbs in their feveral cafes, tentes and declentions, 
Inrue'ction [in Optichs] a multiplex refraction of the 
rays of light, caufed by the unequal thicknels of any medium; 
fo that the motion or progreis of the ray is hindred trom going ° 
on ina right line, and is safected or Lent back on the inlide by 
acurve. 
Inrve’xiBre, (F. infle ¥oile, It. of infexivilis, 
be prevail’d on, itiff, obihnate. 
INPLE’XEBLE NESS jnftextbilitas, Le inflexibititk, 2, ine 
levexthi'Liry wicetita, Ut.) that v bicheannor be bo- 
wed or bended; alfo an inexiuletemper, ooltaatenels, ititlaels, 
Inrie’xiBiy, obftinacely. 
Tolnentecr [inficer bs inficzere, It. infligir, Sp. ixflie. 
tam, Lup.) to liy a punidiment upon. 


$ a bending or bowing, L. 


Ii.) not to 










Inpercrion, (i. échizione, lt. of inhGir, L.) a fimiting, 
a laying a pon! Lupo 

Pwrtubscs ti. oo Remedy It. imJuéneia, Sp. of inffventia, 
Lejan eicccss a pwer or virtues allo the worsiag or pre- 


vailing um: puwer over, Cre, 

Inrive.ce [in Avreli2y} a quality fupaofed to flow from ~ 
the oudies of the thers, or the eticét of their heat and light, to 
which, the preteuders to that art, attribute all the events that 
hapven on the earth. 

Inevuencen [of L.) fwayed, biafled, inclined towards, 
wrought upon, 

_ To I xreuence [inflver, F. of influere, Tt. and L.] to Row 
int), to have an influence upon, to produce or caules to fway 
biafs or have power over, 

Tyrcuent [iaflvens, L.] flowinginto. A term ufed where 
any liquor or juice by the contrivance of nature or the Jaws of 
circulation flows or falls into another current or receptacle. 

Inrivent Juices [in Medicine) fuch juices of a human bo- 
dy, that by the contrivance of nature and laws of circulation, 
fall into another current or receptacles as the Bile into the 
gall-blader, Ge, 

Inrive’Nrrat, influencing or bearing fway. 

I'nrivx [s//axvi, L) a flowing or running into, efpeci- 
ay ot one river into another. 

‘0 Inro'tp [of ia and feolpan, Sex.) to fold or wrap up. 

To Inro’ace [enforcer, F.] to prevail upon by force or ar- 
gument, to conftrsin or oblige. 

Inro'RCEMENT, fuch a compulfion or reftraint. 

To Ixro’ae (informer, F. informir, Sp. informare, Tt. and 
L.] to give notice, to teil, to initruct, to teach, to make ac- 
quainted with. 

Ixro’a [isfrmis, L.] unfhapen, without form; alfo ugly. 

Ix Forma Pawperis[i. ¢. under the form of a poor perion) is 
when a perfon having made oath before a judge, that he is not 
worth § pound, his debts paid, is admitted to tue, having coun 
cil or an attorney ailigned to manage his bufinels without any 
fees L. 

IxrorMa’TION, [F.. informazione , It. informacion, Sp. of 
infurmatio, L.] an intorming, relation, advice; alfo inttruction, 
a making known; alia an acculation brought againit one before 
a magitirate, 

Inrormatus nom fue [i. e. IT am not informed] a formal 
anfwer made in court, by an attorney who has no more to 
fay in the defence of his client. 

Inro’eMep Stars [with Afro/ogers} are tuch fixed flars as 
are not ranged uncer any form or particular conflellation. : 

Inro RMR, one who in any court of judicature informs 
againtl, or projecutes any perfons who tranfgreis any law or pe~ 
nal ftature. 

Invo’r sous [ afarme, F. and It. of infsrmis, L.) that is 
without form, fihion or fMiape. 

Inro'rtuxate [iafortuvmate:, L.) unfortunate, unlucky, un- 
happy, ¥. unfortunate. 

Tero'RTUNATSKESS, unhappinels, unluchinefs, 

Inro’rtunes [ with frofogert ] the planets Suture and 
Mars, fa called by reafon of their ill-difpofed natuses and un- 
fortunate influences. 

Inna Scapularis Mufewles [with Asatomif?s) a broad or fle- 
fhy mufcle of the arm, arifing from the lower fide of the Sea- 
pula, and ending in the third ligament of the fhovller, ZL. 

Inrra Spinatus Mafewles (with Avat.) a mafcle of the arm, 
fo termed Jrom its being placed below the [pine, under which 
it arifes from the Seapuia, and is inferied to the dhoulder bone. 
‘This mufcle moves the arm directly backwards, 

Inera’eTioNn. a breaking in, a rupture or violation of a 
treaty, alaw, ordimance, ofr 

Tolxvea’ncnise [of afranchir, P, affrancare, It] to fet 
free, to give one his liberty ; to make a freeman or deaizons to 
incorporate into a fociety or body politick. 

Ine Ra NCHISEMENT [#francbhifement, F.) a making free, Se, 
alfo delivery, dilcharge, releafe. 


Inrra- 
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InrraMespaNe [of i#fra beneath and nardanus of mundus 
L. the world] beneath or below the world. 

Inrea-scapuLaris Myjew wz (Anatomy) the fhoulderblade, 

INFRALAPSA'RIANS, a [et who hold that god has created 
la certain number of men, before the fall of Adem, only to be 
damned, without allowing them the means neceflary for their 
falvation, if they would Jabour never fo much after it, 

Invra’Noteie [ol isfrangibslis, L.) not to be broken; du- 
rable, trong. 

ree R ane ipLeNess, uncapablenefs of being broken. 

Inrre QueNncy {of infrequentia, L.) feldomnels ; 

Inka Quest {of infrequens, L.] icldom happening, rare, 
Vocommon 


Iertcrun § a rubbing or chafing. in L. 


TInFei‘erion Siees 
To Inenuunce (enfraindre, F, infringere, L.] to break a law, 


cuitom or privilege. 

Jsrat'nceMeNr, fuch violation or breach. 

Ixexveruo'ss [infrwfao/us, L.) unteuitiul. 

Ixeauas veRous [iafrugiferas, L.} bearing no fruit. 

Ineu'catip [infucatys, L.) painted over. 

Ixeuca’T1oN, @ painting of the face, a colouring or dif- 

uifing, 

"Tare LA, a name antiently | Hee to fome of the pontifical or- 
naments, which are faid to be filaments or tringes of wool, with 
which prielts, victims and even temples were adorned. 

To Ixru'Mare [ infamare, Lj to imoke or dry in the 
{moke. ; 

Ineuma’tion, a drying in the fmoke. LZ. : 

Ineu'Norsutivo’rMmes (with Botani?s] a term applicd to 
fuch flowers, as are fhaped hike a funnel. 

InfuNo1l'sutuM, a ctunnel or funnel for the pouring of li- 
quors intoaveilcl. L. F 

IsrunpipuLuM Ceresri [Anatomy] the brain tunnel, a hol- 
low place in the root of the brain, through which ferous hu- 
ynours are difcharged. ZL. 

Jrrunptautum Resum [duatomy) the Pelzis or bafin of 
the reins, thro’ which the urine pafles to the ureters and 
bladder. Z. 

Ixrurtate [of i and furiatys, L.) flark mad; allo reco- 
yered from madnets. 

Ixrusca’rion, amaking dark or dusky. Z. 

To Inru’se [infufer, F. infondere, It. infundir, Sp. of infu- 
sum, Sup. of infundere, L.) 20 pour in, or into; to fleep or foak 3 
wifo to infpire or endue with, 

Inru’ston, (F. and Sp. infujione, It. of infujio, L.] a pouring 
in, &e. 

i sru’ston [in Pharmacy} is a feeping of any kinds of drugs, 
roots, leaves, Ge. in fome liquor proper to draw out their 
virtues. 

Ixc, a Sexon, Daz. Tewt and G. diminitive term, fignify- 
ing the young or offspring of any animal. 

Inc [Dax.] a meadow, a patture, N. C. 

Inc is the engliih termination of the five Participle, and 
js added to the infinitive mood. 

Tolxca’ce, Sce fo Exgace. 

To Ince’miNate [itgerizart, L.] to double or repeat often. 

Ince’ MINaTen flowers [with Boranij?s] are fuch when one 
flower flands on, or grows out of another. 

Ixcemina’rton, a doubling or repeating, L. 

To Ince'xper Lingencrare, L. It. and engendrer, F. engen- 
drar, Sp-] to beget, to produce or caule to breed. 

Ince’nenapre [ingemeradilis, L.] that cannot be engendred. 

Ince nek ABLENESS, uncapablencis of being generated ; allo 
uncapablenels of being born, 

INcR NERATED [ingeneratus, L.] unbegotten, coming by 
nature, not produced by generation; naturally imbred in a per- 
fon or thing. 

INce’nterR, See Engineer. 

Ince'N1o, a fugar mill or workhoule. 

Ince’nious [éngenieux, F. ingegnaso, It. ingenio/t, Sp. engen- 
bofo, Port. ingenio/us, L.j quick, full of wit, cunning, fhrewd 5 
allo excellent, exquilite. 

INce‘xiousLy, wittily, cunningly. 

Ince’Ntousness? [sagenioiitas, L.] wittinefs, ingenious na- 

Incenu'ty ture or dilpojition. 

Incenutty [in Painting and Scuiptare) is repreiented by 
a young man, becaule the intelle¢t never grows old, of a daring 
afpeét, to denote ftrength and vigour; a helmet on his head, 
with an eagle'for it’s crelt, to thew the generolity and loftinefs 
of ingenuity, and with a bow and arrow ready to fhoot, to 
denote it's inquifitivenels and acutenefs. 

Ince’nire [ingenitus, L.] inbern, inbred, bred by nature, 
natural. 

[yausite Difeafe [in Med. a difeafe that a perfon brings 
into the world with hims much the fame as hereditary. 

Ixce’NiuM, natural quality or dipolition, fancy, capacity, 
judgment. L. 

Lwes’nium [old Rec] an engine, inflrament or device. L, 
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Ixceno’itas Regni [in off Rev] the free-holders or commo. 
malty of the kingdom; and fomezimes it was uled co dignity 
the chict barons, #. ¢.the great lords, and the king's common- 
council. 

. Ince’xuous [ingenz, F. ingenua, Te of imgemaws, L.} frank, 
fincere, without di(guife or double.mesning. 

INct‘nudusty, frankly, openly. 

IxGe'NuousNEss Ig geal L. tegenviti, Fo ingenuitd, 

Incesu’try tJ tranknets; frecnets in ditcourle or 
dealing, fincerity. ee 

I'ncesy [ingevixe, L.] genius, natura! difpoficion, parts, 
humour, &e. 

To Isce $v {inge/fum, L,) to put or thruf in. 

InciNte’r [ot engin, Fe of ingeniam, L.} enginier an aril 
in either fortifying or attacking fortified places. 

I'xcve, a boy hired to be abufed contrary to nature: 

Incio’Rious [of in and gloriewx, F. inglorigio, Ut. inglorin:, 
L.] that is of no renown or repute, diflionourable, bafe, mican, 

Ixcro’riousty, difhonourably, fhamerully. 

InGLo’arousness, difhonourablenefs, Ee. 

Tucuu'vers [in Medicine) a ravenous appetite. 

To Ixco'rce [of in and gorger, F.) to cram, glut or fu 
the flomach. ‘ ; 

I'xcor [wn Jingot, F.] a wedge of metal, either gold or filver. 

To Ixena‘er [of fv and grefer, F.]to fet in as a foot in 
the flock of atrees alio. to implant, imprint or fix in the mind. 

InGrat'Lep [iegrele, F.] notched about, as a bordure in- 
grailed in Heraldry 18, when the line of which it is made bends 
towards the end. 

An Incra‘re (ingratys, L.] an ungrateful an unthankful pes- 
fon, v. ungrateful, &ce 

To Incra'rtat® (prob. of is and gratia, L.} to endea- 
vour to gain the good willor favour of another. 

Incra'ritupe (F. ingratitudine, It. ingratited, Sp. ingra- 
tidao, Port. ingratitude, L.] unthankfalnels, ungrarefulneds. 

Incratitupe [in Painting and Sexfprere) is reprefented by 
a woman looking in 4 Joooking-glafs, and holding vipers in her 
hands; near her a tree twin'd about with ivy. 

Incravi'pation [of in and gravidarie, L.] the fame as 
impregnation or a being young with child. 

Ixcra'VipaTep fot in and gravidatus, L.] impregnated, 
great with child. 

Incre'ptents [F. ingredienti, It. ingredientes, Sp. Of iy- 
gredientia, L.J the fimples in a compound medicine; all? the 
relpettive parts or principles that go to the making up of a 
mixt body, . 

Incree, in good part, Old Word F. 

Incre'ss [ingrefics, L.) an entrance. 

Incress [with Afrowomers) fignitics the funs entring the firll 
{cruple of one of the 4 cardinal figns 5 efpecial Aries, 

Ixcrassu in casa confimili, awrit of entry granted where 
a tenant in courtely, or tenant for term of life, or for the life of 
another, alienates or makes over land in fee or ia tail, or for 
the term of another's life. : 

lecressu in cau provifs, a writ of entry given by the fla- 
tute of Glicefer, where a tenant in dower aliens in fee, or for 
term of life, or in tail; and it lies for the party in reverfion a- 
gaint the alienee. 

Incressu ad Terminum gue preterit (in Law) a writ lying 
where the lands or tenements are let for aterm of years, an 
the tenant holdeth over his term. 

Incressu cavfa Matrimonii prelocuti [in Lave] a writ lying 
in cafe, where a woman gives lands toa man in fee fimple, to 
the intent he fhall marry her, and he refafes to do fo in a 
reafonable time, the woman having required him foto do. ZL. 

Incressa dum fuit infra e@tatem [in Law) a writ lying 
where one under age fells his land, &¢. L. 

Incressu dus aon fuit compos mentis [in Law] a writ ly- 
ing where a man fells lands or tenements, when he is not cour 
pos mentis, ice, while heis mad. Z. 

Ixcrussu in de per [in Law}a writ lying where one man 
demands lands or tenements, let by another after the term is 
expired. 

Inonessu fine afinfa Capital: [in Lace] a writ given by 
common law to the fucceffor of him that alienated, /fae ajfénja 
— ; : 

nGressu fuper deffeifina fin Lace) a writ lying where a man 
is diticifed and dies, for his heir againit the Dijeisor. L. 

Ixcressu fur evi in vitd [in Lew) a writ lying where one 
demands lands or tenements of thar tenant that had entry by 
one to whom it was let, by fome anceltor of the plaintitf, for a 
term now expired. 

Incre'ssus ad communem Jegert, a writ that lies where a te- 
nant for term of life makes a Feefmeet and dies; fo that he in 
reverfion fhall have the faid writ agsinit any perfon, who is iu 
the land. 

In Gross (Law Tere] that which appertains to the perfoa 
of the lord, and not to any manour, ric &e. 

To Incaoss [of iv and grojiyer, F.Jta write over the 
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draught of a decd in fair and large charadterss alfe to buy up 
any commodities in the grols, to foreital, to enhance the price 
of the market. 

Incro'ssator magni Rotwli (in Let) the clerk of the pipe 

Ixcrosser, a clerk that writes deeds, conveyances, records 
or any Jaw writings. 

InGro'sstr, one who buys up corn, while itis growing, oF 
other provilions before the market, in order to {cll chem aguin. 

Incro’ssinc of a fine{in Law) is when the indentares be~ 
ing drawn up by the chirographer, are delivered to the party to 
whom the cognizance is made. 

ixcRo’ssMENT, an ingrofiing. : ; 

[NcveEN [Anstey] the upper part of the thigh, the groin, 
the fhare, the {pace from the bending of the thigh to the pri- 
vities, 

INGUINA'LIA 4 Medicine, &e.Jany fubdivifien made of 
that part, or any thing therein contained, or applied thercto, 
as a medicine. ' 

To Ingu'se [of im and goufire, F. enghatir, F. inghiettire, 
It. or gelpe, Ditch] to fwallow down, to devour, as a gulph. 

Yo Incu'aaitate [ingurgitatum, L.] to fill, to iwallow 
greedily; to devour ghutonoully. ; 

Incurcita Trios, filling, {wallowing greedily, Z. 

Incu’stapie [ingu/adilis, L.) that may not or cannot be 
talted. 

Inuani'ce [F. inbadil, Sp. of inbabilis, L.J unmees, units 
unwicldy, not nimble. 

InnaprLiry [inbabsleté, F, inbabilidad, Sp. inbabilitas, LJ 
difability. 

To Inua‘’nit Spies F, inaditare, t. baditar, Sp. of inda- 
bitare, L.) to dwell in. 

Iutta’pitanLe [F. inaditabile, It. of inbaditabilis, L] not 
habitaile; alfu that may be inhabited. 

Inua’pITaBLentss, fitnefs or commodioulnels to be inha. 
hited. 

IxnaarMonicat Ital. harmonious. 

Inaa’sitant [babitant, F. abitante, It, of inbabitans, L.] 
one who dwells in. 

To Inne‘ne fivharere, L.) to fick or cleave falt to. 

Inne’rence ¢ [inbérence, F. inerenza, It. inderéncia, Sp, 

Isne’x Aah of inberentia, L.] inherent quality or that 
which inkeres. 

Inne’kence [with Pdilsfophers] aterm apply’d to the junc- 
ture and connexion of an accident with its fubltance. 

Inne’neNr [inberens L.) iticking or being in, adhering or 
cleaving to. } 

Innerent (FP. daerente, It. inberénte, 
licking or cleaving clole to. 

‘Vo [nne’nit (Seriter, F. ereditare. It. heredar, Sp. and Port, 
of beres, L. an heir) to enjoy or poflels by inheritance or {uc- 
ceflion ; to be heir to a perion. 


Sp. of inberens, L.J 


Inne’nttance [jus bareditariam, L. beritage, F. eredi+ * 


13, It, Berencia, Sp. ] a perpetual delcendance of lands and 
nements to a man and his heirs; alfo an eltate, whether it come 
by fucceflion or purchale; as every fee fimple and fee tail. 

Inus’ai tor [Seritier, F. erede, It, berres, L.] one who holds 
lands, &¢, by inheritance. 
¢ Inne’arvaix [Aeritiere, F.Ja the inheritor, an heirefs. 

Isns’ston [inberfs, L.) a iticking or cleaving to. 

"To Innt'err (inbiber, L. F+ inibire, It. inbibir, Sp. of in- 
hikere, L.] to had in, to prohibit, to forbid. i 

Inntnt tion (F. imibexione, It. inbibicion, Sp. of inbibitio, 
a holding in, &f¢. . — . é 

NuipiTioN [in Law] a writ forbidding a judge from pro- 

ceeding farther in the caute before him: but Jd:détien is molt 
ufually a writ iffuing out of a higher court to a lower and infe- 
rior. 

Ixno’c 2 [eld Ree] a corner or out-part of a common 

Inuo’ke¢ field, plough’d upand fown, and fometimes en- 
clos'd, whillt the other part of the field lies fallow. 

Inro’Lpver [of inne and healnan, Sax. to hold or keep] an 
inn-keepers alfoa matter of a houfe, 

= Ixn-noLpeRs Were incorporated anno 1505. 

They confit of a mafter, 3 wardens, about 24 
affitants, and 112 on the livery. ‘Their armo- 
rial enfigns are azure a chevron argent between 
3 oategarbes er, on achicf of the 2d, St. Fuli- 
un’s crofs fable. Their creft a far on a helmet 
J and torfe imvolw'd in clouds, ‘Their fupporters 
two horfes, ‘Their hall is on College-bill. : 

Ixttoxestation a dilparaging or difgracing, Z. ao 

Inno'sprtaBLe Cinbofpitalis, L.) not given to hofpitality; 
alfo uncourteous, uncivil. 

Invo’sPrranLENess $ 


Isnosriva’uiry 
nefs to Rrangers or guells. : : 

F. invmano, Ie. inbumdne, Sp. inbu- 
mist, L.] void of huwmaniry, barbarous, favage, cruel, 






[ of fnbopitalitas, L.) imhofpitable 
temper or behaviour ; difcourteouf- 
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Ixnu’Maneiy, berharoufly, cruelly. 

Ixnu’Manness( [thymenitas, L, ind 2, Fe invmante 

lesvnawere’ ta, de, tubwmaniid’, Sp] is as it werea 
putting off, or ftrippirg ones felf of human nature; lavage nae 
ture, cruelty, barlar.ty. 

Tolxuu'mate @ [iebumer, FP. inbamatex, L.] 10 bury 

To Inuu'’me er interr, 

INuuMa’ dion. a burving or interring, Z. 

Innumation [with Coyori?s] is when two pors, the lower. 
mofof which is tull of liule heles, are covered with curth, 
anda wheel fire made, cauling the vapours to fieat thro’ in che 
diiillicion; alfo a digeftion made by burying the materials ia 
dung or in the earth. 

To Inxje'er [sxjectem, L.] to caft or fquirt in, 

Ixjgrerio Jyteiixalis [with Phyfcians) a clyiler, L. 

Inje’otion (FB, injezione. Ite of ingec?i2, L.] a calling or 
fquirting, ia. 

Ivjecrion [in Surgery) the injeAling or cattivg in any liquid 
medicine into wounds, or the cavities of the body, by iyrinze, 
clyiter, Ge, 

Ixy.crtoy [with Aaatomifts] isthe filling the veffels of a 
human or animal body with wax, or any other proper matter, 
to fhew their ramifications. 

Invium? [with Avetomi?s) the beginning of the oblon- 

Ini'um gated marrow, 

INiIMA‘GINABLE, not tobe imagined. 

Ini’miraBee (Fe and Sp. iaumitudile, It. of Gnimitabilis, 
L.} that cannot be imitated. 

Ini MITABLENESS, quality, &e. that cannot be 

Int'Mtranty, ina manner not to be imitated. 

Tolsjou'n [injungere, Le enjoinare, Fy inginguere, It.) v0 
require. to lay an injunéion upon. 

To Injoy’ [of i# and jeair, F.] to take pleature in; allo 
to pofiefs. 

Injo'yMeEnt [of i and jouifance, F.) pleafure; pofleflion. 

Int’quitous, uajult, finlul, wicked. 

Iniquity (iniguitas, L. iniguité, B. inigzisa, Wt. ixigeised, 
Sp ] injullice, fin, wickednefs. 

Ixt’quitousty, unjullly wichedly &e. 

Iniriat [ Fe iniztunte, It. énitialis, L.] of or pertaining 
to beginning. 

To Isi'riate [initiatum, L. initier, F, feiziere, It.) 10 
enter in; to initruét in the Arlt principles of any art or tcience 5 
to admit into any fociety, order or faculty. 

Ini tra’tia [among the Rosas} a name given to the myfie- 
rics of Ceres, 

InrTiaMeENTts [fnitiamenta, L.) the Grit infrudctions of any 
kind of knowledge, fcience, Oe. 

Initia’rion [FP iniziazione, It, of initio, L.) the entring 
or admitting one into any order or faculty, 

Injucu'so [fajucands, L.] unpleatant. 

Ixjucu'xpity [iajvewnsitas, L.] unplesfintnels. 

INJuU DICABLE (inpadiesbilis, L.] that cannot de judced, 

Injupi‘ctat [of da and jadicialis, Le) not ageecable to 
judgment, injudicious. 

Ixjupi'ctous [of ianeg. and judiciewx, F.) void of judg: 
ment or difcretion. 

Insupr'crousiy, without judgment or diferetion. 

Injupi’crousness, want of judgment, dilcrction, &. 

Injunction [sajonéfion, F. of injunctio, L] a command 
or requirement. 

Ixjenerion [in Ler) awrit grounded upon an order io 
Chancery, to give poiieffion to the plaintiff, for want of the de- 
fendant’s appearance 3 or to ftay proceedings in another court, 

Tolxjure [Linjuriart, L. inpurter, Fe ingivriare, leo injae 
riar, Sp.j to wrong or abule, to prejudice or endammage. 

Inju’rtous [injuriewx, F. ingiurinfs, It. injwrisfo, Sp. tho’ 
but in the latter fenles éxfxriosas, L.) unjult, wrongful, hurt- 
ful, offenfive, outragious, abulive, againtt right and law. 

Ixju‘rrous.y, unjuilly, abufively. 

Isju’riousNess, huttfa) quality, injury, wrong, Ge. 

Isjury [iajare, F. inginria, It. injaria, Sp. and L.) abule, 
offence, wrong, Outrage; any thing contrary to jultiee and 
equity. 

Injury [in Sex/pture or Painting] is reprefented by a wo- 
man of an angry, furly afpeét, holding in one hand a bundle of 
thorns, and fetting her other hand on her fide, as if threatnuing. 

Injury [with Civilians] a private offence committed de- 
fignedly, andwirh an evil intention to any nian’, prejudice. 

Inju'sr [injyfe, F. éejuffas, L.) wrongtal, offentive. 

Inju’stLy, wrongfully offentively. 

Injo’stice [F. inginjtizia, lt. injafficra, Sp. injajtitia, LY] 
unfair dealing, dithoncity, Gr. any vice contrary to jullice, 

Injusricg, is reprefented by a woman ina white rude, fall 
of {pots, treading upon a pair of feales, holding im one hand a 
toad, and in the other a fword. At her tect the decalopue 
broken. 

Inx [Gock, Da» inchioPro, Ut. anere, F, tinte, Sp. and Port. 
Dint, H.G,) a black or red liquor for writing. 
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Ise [with Fadesmers) the neck of any bisd which a hawk 
preys upon. ; 

Ixx-Hows [of intk, Dy, and hopn, Sux.) a velfel to hold 
ink. 

I'xxrxess fof intk, Du_] inky natnre; alfo fmearednefs or 
being blotted with ink. 

To Iskt’soxe [prob. of in and tynpelan Six.) to light, to 
fet on fire, to catch fre, to break out into a fame. 

Ixxte, a fort of linnen tape. 

An I'xxtine [fome derive it of fs and fallen, Da. to 
prate, or of wwankelen, Tewt, a imall rumour. But Minjbesw. 
of inclinauds, L.] a hint, an intimation. 

Inta’on (Lew Word) aperion fubjeét to the law, one who 
was included in fome Frané-pledge, and not outlawed, 

Inba’Gary, areltoring of an outlawed perion to the king's 
protection, and ro the cltate or benetit of a fnbjcet. 

Intaxn [of és, within, and lanp, Sux, ] fituate epon the 
main land, or in the heart of the countrys, 

I'ntann (Saxee Laze) that inner Jind, or part of a manour, 
which Jay next, or moft convenient for a lord’s manficn hou'e, 
for the maintenance of his family. Ge, ; 

'niano- Bills [in Commerce] bills for money, payable in the 
fame lands in which they are drawn. — 

Uxtasp Tvwar, towns fituated far in the land, to which 
fhips, Ge, cannot come up, . 

I'staNnp-Trade, a trade carried on wholly within one country. 

Txna’ntan [Old Ree.) inland, or demefn, oppoled to De- 
Juneal, or out land, or lind tenanted. 

‘To Inva’aece (of im aud fergws, L. or Jarge, F.} to make 
large 3 to difcourfe largely upon a fubjeét. ; . 

Inna’ rGEmMenr [clergifement, FJ an enlarging or making 
more large ; an exfpatiating or treating more largely. 

An Istay, an inlaid work, or what is inlaid, Afi/ton. 

To Istay [rv and fepden, Da.) to make inlsid work. 

Ixta‘yp-work [of in and leagin, Sax.) worked in wood 
or metal, with feveral pieces of different colours curioufly fet 
together. See Marguettry. 

Isvea’sep [ealaff?, F.) catch'd in a leafe or fnare, entangled. 

I'xcer (of i into, and lean, Sax. to let] an entrance or 
paffige into. ; a 

To Ixui‘cuteN [of i# and lihtan, Sax.) to give light to. 

Invicurenep (ot ivand lihzan, Sax, to make light} hav- 
ing receised, or being made light ; being made to know what 
was before unknown. 

Inua’step [of tm and /ijfe, F, fifa, Ital, a roll] enter'd as 
a foldier into the fervice of a prince, Se. 

Inma‘te [of im and maca, Sox. a mate) a lodger in the 
fame houle with the pofleflor or owner of it. 

In-maves [in Lac] are fuch as for money divell jointly in 
the fame houle with another man, but in different rooms, pafling 
in and out at the fame door, and not being able to maintain 
a whole houfe themielves. 

Inmost [of immeeyr, Sex.) the moft inward, 

I'xcy, inwardly, M/ron, 

Inn {Inue, or Inn, Sux. a Develling in general; or as Ca- 
fenton will, of "Erdiv, Gr.) a houle of entertainment for 
travellers. 

To Ixn, to lodze at a pubiick inn, 

To Isw Cor, to get itinto the barns, &7¢, at harvelt-time. 

Inns of Cowrt, are four particular houfes or colleges for the 
entertainment of iladents in the law, ofz. 

Gray's Lx, ancienily the manour houfe of Baron Gray, in 
the reign cf king Edsoara UI, 

Lincols's twx, firlt buile, for his own dwelling houfe, by Hea- 
ry Lacy, Eaclof Lincoln, 

The two Temrtues, the inner and the middle, which were 
anciently the habitation of the knights Tesplars; to which the 
outward Temple was added afterwards, called E£/Jex- Howse, 

Inns of Chancery are cight, appointed for young fludents in 
the law. 

1, Bernard's Ix, which once belonged to De. Micwartd, 
dean of Lincofa; and in the pofleiion of one Lisne! Bernard. 

2, Clements Ins, once a meffuage belonging to the parith 
of St. Clement Danes. 

3. Cligord’s Inn, fometime the divelling houfe of Mialco/n 
de Herjey, avd afterwards of the Cilijfords, earls of Cussder- 
fand, of whom it was rented. 

4. Fursivals Inn. once the manfion houfe of Sir Richard 
Furnival, and afterwards of the Talbots, earls of Shrewsbury. 

5- Lisn’s Ins, once a private houle, known by the name of 
the Block-Lion. 

6 New Inn, once the dwelling honfe of Sir 7. Tynelawx ; 
which has been alto call’d Owr Lady's Inn, 

7. Staples Inn, fo called, becaule formerly it belonged to the 
merchants of the ftaple, 

8. Thavy'’s Inn, anciently the dwelling houfe of Fobn Tha- 
ey, armourer of Lenfor, 

And alfo Serjoznt's Inxs, two houfes of a higher rank, fet 
epart for the judges and ferjeants at law, 


. 
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Iswa're [innatas, L} burn with a perfin, inbred, natari’- 

Inxate Principles ot Leos (with Meralr3s) certain original 
notions or characters, which fome huld to be flomped on the 
mind of man, when it firit reezives its being. and which ir 
brings into the world with its but this dectrine his been tuth- 
ciently confuted by Mr. Lock. 

Inna‘rentss [of tawatis, L. and 2%) inbornne!s, inbred- 
nefs, naturalnefs 

Ixwa’vicaste [fanacizatilis, L ] that cannot be fail in. 

INNA ‘VIGABLENESS, unttnels to be fhird in. 

Tswer finon, Sex ) inward. 

I'swermost [tuncmere, Sex ] the inmoft, or mot inward, 

I'xxinas, lands recovered from the ica by draining and 
banking. 

Inno fin Muf. Boots] a hymn or fpiritual fong. 








INNOCENCE ers #. dixezenza Tt. ixsctneia, 

I'NNocency Sp. of innacentia L.) inoffentivenets, 

I'nsocenrness § guiltlefnels, harmlctneis; alto fimple- 
ne!s 


The ancients reprefented Inxocexey in ScuJpture and Paint- 
ing, by a beautiful damfel, crown'd with palms, clad in white. 
her hands folded tozether, her eyes litt up towards heaven, a 
pe riiing out of the midit of her crown, and at her fecra 
arm, 

I'xxocent [F. iraceente, It. inoréate, Sp. of inzocens, L.J 
inofenfive, guililels, harmlefss alfa filly, fimple, 

An ['snocent, a niany, a filly or haif-witted perfon, 

I’Nxocenrey, inoffentively, harmlcisly. 

Innocents Das, a tettivel held the 23th of Decemter, in 
memory of the innocent children, whom Mered flew wpun the 
birth of our fviour: 

Ixno’cuous [iensexus, L.] harmle, doing no hurt. 

Inxo’cvousty, harmlefsly. 

Innxo’cucurnest, harmlefinefs. 

Inno’MinauLe [ianominadilis, L.] not fit, or that cannot 
be named. 

Ixno'mixnata Off (Arct.) the namelefs bones, two bree 
bones fituate on the fides of the Os Swerwmr; cach of which, 
in young children, may be feparated inta three bones; but in 
thole of riper years, grow all into onc bone, ZL. 

Ixnxo'minata tunica ocudi [ with Ocaiils] a certain coat 
of the eye which wants a name, LZ. 

Ixno’mtnatrus Humor [in Med] one of the four fecondary 
humours, with which the ancients thought the body to be nou- 
rifhed, the other 3 being Res, Géutex and Camtinn, L. 

INNOMINATE, Unnamed, not having a name aflizned to it, 

Ixxove'scimus [of fnmote/cimus per prajestes, L. i. a we 
make known by theie prefents) letters patents fo callal, which 
are always of a charter of feoftment, or fome other deed not 
of record, ZL. 

To UNnnovate [inncocr, P. imavdr, Sp. inmevare, Tt. and 
by to lay afide old cuftoms and bring up new ones, 

snova'tion [F. dansvazione, It. inovaciia, Sp. of inns- 
vatio, L.J a bringing in of new culloms or opinions, change, 
alteration. - 

Ixsxova’ror [wevuteur, F, iansvatore, Te. aneeaddr, Sp. of 
isnsvater, L.) one who lays afide old cultoms, and bring: up 
new ones. 

Inno’xious [inmoxive, L.) not hartful, harmless. 

Ixno’xiousty, harmlelsly. 

INwo‘’xrousness, harmilefnefs. 

Ixxve'xpo [of ins, tobeckon or nod with the heal) a 
word frequently uled in writs, declarations and Pleadings, tb 
declare a perfon or thing that was mzationed before but ubicure- 
Jy, or left dowbeful. 

Inxu'meranie (Sp. fensmbrable, F. inmunrercbile, It. in 
namerabilis, LJ that cannot be numbered, numbericls. 

IxnuMERAMLENESS, uncapablencls of being numbred. 

Inno'siRgasty, beyond number. 

Ixxu'marous (Ciraanerst, L.) innumerable, ALi/ter. 

Inout’ piencer [incbedientia, L.) difohedience. 

Inonce’avante [of im neg: and offeroudilts, LL] waworthy 
of obleryation ; not to be obferved, 

Inocuta’rion [inocwlatio, L.) a kind of grafting in the bud; 
as when the bud of the fruit-tree is fer in the flock or branch 
of another, fo as to make feveral forts of fruits prow on the 
fame tree: Alfo an operation, to give the fmall pox to perfons 
in perfett health, much in ufe in fome eallern countries 3 and 
of late years pradtis'd in Emeland. 

To Ixo’ptare [of fm neg, and od, L. to hate) to bring 
an odium upon, to render odious, to difgrace. 

Ixo’porous [etedoras, L.] without [cent, unperfiumed. 

Inorea’nsive (of émand ofenive, F.) that gives no offence, 
harmies. 

Ixorre’nsivety, innocently, harmlefily, 

Inonre’nsivesess, innocentnels, hartulefnefs, 

Ixoretcious [faoftciofas, L.] backward in doing any good 
office or turn, difcourteous, dilobliging, d 

Ixorri’ciousntss, backwardne!s in doing any good office. 

Ixoperarto 
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Ixereaatto fin Lew] one of the legal excufes to exempt a 
snan from appearing in court. 
anna [impind, F. inopirate, It.] unexpected. 

Inopi'NaTeLy, unexpectedly. 

Inopt'Nasie [inopimadilis, L.) chat could not be thought. 

Ixo'prortune [i#opfortangs, L.) unfealonabie. 

Ino’nptxate [teordinate, It. of inerdimatus, L.J out of or- 
der, extravagant, immoderate, 

Ixo’RpINateELy, diforderly, immoderately. 

Ixo’noinate Preportion (in Geometry) is where the order 
of the terms is difturbed. . 

Ixorpinate Proportion [in Numbers] is as follows, fuppole 
3 magnitudes in one rank, and 3 others proportionate to them in 
another, then compare them in a different order; as thele three 
numbers 2 3 9 being in one rank, and thefe three other 3 24 35 
in another rank proportional to the precedent in a diferent or- 
der, fo that 2 fhall be to 3 as 24 to 36, and 3 tog, as 8 to 245 
then caft away the mean terms in each rank, conclude the firlt 2 
in the firlt rank is to the lait 9, as § the firft of the other rank to 
the lait 36. 

Iyo'RDINATENESS, imMmoderstenels, extravagantnels. 

Isoxpinatus (O/d Rec.) one who died inteltate. 

Inoaca’xtcat [of ia, neg, and organicus, L. of spyavenis, 
Gr.] without proper organs or inftruments. _ 

Ixoxca‘xivy [of ia, neg. and organcm, Le of cpyayor, 
Gr ] a deprivation of organs or inftruments. ; 

IxoscuLa’Tion, the joining of the mouths of the capillary 
veins and arteries. : 

Is pace [i.¢. in peace) a term uled by the Monks for a pri- 
fon where fuch of them are fhut up as have committed any 

ri-eveustauit, 2, 

: Ispexy ard Ourreny [Old Ree.) — paid by the cu- 
flom cf fome manours upon the alienation of tenants, Ge. 

In ro'sse $ [in a Law Seufe} that isnot; but may be. 

OTE NTIA : 

e pila ‘nev [ia procin®a, L,] in readinefs, ready, Mitton, 

In rromeru [readily] a term fometines ufed to fignify 
fome piece made off hand, extemporary, without any previous 
meditation, merely by the vivacity of imagination, L. . 

I'squest [engucte, PF. inchieta, It. ) a Search, e'pecially 
made by a jury ¢ alfo the jury tt If, ; 

The Court of Inquest [at Guifd-ball, London) a court held 
for determining:all complaints preferred for debt, by one free- 
man againlt another, under 40 4. called alfo the Court of Con- 

seni, 

“4 Inqui‘erups (F.. inguietudine, It. of ingwietudo, L.] reft- 
lefnels, difquict, unecafineis. ; 

Inquis’rupe (with Physicians) aconvulfive motion of the 
mufcles iu the limbs, which caufes the fick patient to throw 
him(elf from one fide to the other. 

Inquina‘rion, a defiling or fouling, L. Wer 

Tnqui’RABLE (of énguirere, L.) that may be inquired about 
or fearched into. } af 2,4 

'To Inqui’ne [F. enguerir, F. inchierere, lt. inguirir, Sp.] 
to ask or demand ; to examine or fearch into. 

Inqurre’npo [in Lew] an authority given to a perfon or 
perfons, to inquire into fomething for the king’s advantage. 

Inquiry, an asking after, eh ess = 

Inquisi'tios [F. inguisizsone, It. inguificin, Sp. of ingui- 
fitio, Le] a frit enquiry, earch or examination. 

Inquisition [in a legal el 
jn matters criminal by office 
i before juftices in Eyre. 
ip Taauiaivide, fort of couneil (fo called becauie 
the judges of this office take cognizance of crimes by common 
teport, without any legal evidence), firlt appointed by Ferdinand 
king of Spars, who having fubdued the Moors, ordered that 
no Moors nor Feros Mhould ftay there, but fuch as were baptized. 
But tho’ the occafion of this court has lon fince ceafed, yet the 
power of it is Mill continued, andexercifed with barbarous cru- 
elty againit Chriftians themlelves, under the notion of Hereticks 
and even againft all who are notftanch Reman Catholicks. 

INqui'stTive, defirous to know every thing, curious, prying. 

Inqut’s penrases ie inguifitus, and wéfs) inquilitive 

¢. a defire to know every thing. Rarer 
a a (inquifiteur, F.) a judge mg the Spani/> inqui- 
Gition ; allo a coroner, or any perfon that makes fearch after. 

Inquistrors {in Law] fheriffs, coroners, é&¥r, who have 

wer to enquire in certain cafes. F 

To Ixnace [exruger. F.) to putintoa rage, to make mad. 

To Inar’cr Leriebir f arrichire, It. enriguectr, Sp.) to 

Le rich, to imoellish, to adorn. ae ; ; 
ee ceminy, an inriching or being inriched, imbellifh- 

¢. ; 
7 ie {prob. of is and rode, did ride of pivan, Sax-] an 
invafion, oF entring a country in a hoftile manner. . 
To Ineo’s [ot enroller, F. arralart, It.] to enter or write 


down in aroll, to regitter. 
[nko LMENT [enrolerent, 


the judge : or by the great 


F.] a regiftring, recording or en- 


is a manner of proceeding ° 


IN 


rolling of any act, os arecornizanee, flatute, fre, Se. in the 
rolls of Chancery, or in thofe uf the Excheguer, Aing’s Beneb, 
Common Pleas, &&e. 

Insa’xapre [isferohilss, L.} not to be cured, 

Insa’sartrness, incurablenels, 

Insa’xe [injfiews, L.] out of orderas to health ; alfo mad. 

Ixsa’neness, unhealtlifulnels¢ alfo madnets, 

Ixsa'ncutn’p [ot is and fangeinatus, L*] rendred Moody, 
drench'd with blood. 

Ixsa'xta, madnefs, frenzy, dotage, which happens when 
the lacultics of imagination and judgment are dummaged or quite 
dettroved. 

To Unsa'state [of énfamire, L.] to render or make mad. 

Iwsa’rtapue [F. infuziadile, It. infaciable, Sp. of sa/atia- 
bits, L.) that ca:not he tatisiied with meat, drink, &e. 

_ Ussatingee [in a metaphorical Senie) is apply'd to the pot 
Nims, as meutiatle Ambition, injatichle Avarice, Se, 

INoa THASLENTSs, unfatisfiednetss uncapablenels of Leing 
fatisticd. 

Ixsatraaty, unfatisfiedly. 

IxsariavenD [infaciatys, L.) not fatisfied or filled. 

Ivsa’tiareness 2 [injatietas, L.) unfatisiedness. 

IssaTi ety 

Insa’ruratLe [4efararcdilit, L.) that cannot have encugh, 

Ixscrence [infeeatia, 1..] ignorance. ~ 

Insco'xcey [ot in and @kantye, Der.) ipoken of part ofon 
army, encompaiicd with aiconce or littl: fort, in order to ée- 
fend fome pals. 

Inscal'paste, that may be inferibed or contained in other 
figures, a3 a triangle, fquare, &e, in acirele, 

To Ixscat'ne [injerire, F. inferivere, It. of iajeridere, LJ 
to write within or upon, 

Inscrt'sep fin Geometry] a figure is faid to be inferibed in 
another, when all the angles of the gure inferibed touch cither 
the angles, fides or planes of the other figure. 

Inscrtnep Bodies [in Geom ] the fame as regular bodies. 

Inscrinen Hyperbsia [with Geometriesans) is tech an one 
as lies entirely within the angle of its afymptotes, as the conical 
hyperbola doth. 

Inscri'erion [F. inferizione, It injcripede, Sp. of infrrip- 
tis, L.) a title, name or character, written or eugraven on any 
thing, as marble, bra(s, &'c. 

Inscrirrions [ o/d Rec.] written inframents, by which 
any thing was granted. 

Inscru’raace [F, imperferutabile, Tt. ineferatedie, Sp. of 
inferutabilis, L.) uniearchable, unfathomable. 

Inscru‘TasLeness, unlearchablenefs, 

Inscru’rasLy, unfathomably. 

Inscu’Lren [ injcwlptx:, L, sajeudpe, F.] engraven, carved 
or cut. 

Inse’er [injefum, of isfecare, L. to cut in, injedle, B. 
injetto, It. infedto, Spr and Port.] a worm, flic, &'¢. any {mail 
Creature that creeps or flies, either not divided into limbs and 
joints, as other creatures are; but encompaiied with rings or 
divifions, capable of being parted without deltroying life, as 
worms, (ec. or elfe divided between the head and body, as 
Bees, Flies, Pijmires, &e. 

Inst crapce [infedabilis, L.] that cannot be followed. 

Instcta’tion, a railing or inveighing againit one, 7.4. a 
following or perfecuting a perfon with foul language 

Inskcta’tor, a railer, flanderer, or backbiter ; alfo a pro. 
fecutor at jaw, L. 

Ixse'‘cT10N, acutting into, L. 


_ Inseeri'vorous [of ixfedum and corax, L.] that feeds upon 
infects, 

Insecu’ne [of imand fecwres, LJ not fecure, unfafe. 

Insecu'reness? [of inand /ecuritas, L. unfafety. 

Ixsneu’kiTy $ 

Insecu’aevy, unfafely, 

INSEMINATION [ with pretenders to Pisfief ] one of the 
four kinds of traniplantation of dileafes; the method of per- 
forming it is by mixing the impregnated Mesives with the M- 
mia taken from the patient, with fat earth, where has been 
fown the feed of a plant appropriate to that dileafe, and by 
fprinkling it with water wherein the patient has wathed ; and 
they imagine the difeafe will decline in proportion as the plane 
grows, 

Inse’ssate [infenfé, F. infenfate, It. of infea/atws. L.) fenfe- 
lef; alfo mad, furious. 

INsb’Nsarety, madly, furinufly. , 

Ixse‘nsince [F. and Sp, injenjidile, It. of infenfilili:, LJ 
void of fenfe. 

imate & voidnefs of fenics fenfelcinefs. 

Inse‘nstury, by degrees, imperceptibly. 

INsE‘Panaate [F. and Sp. infepurabile, infeparchilix, LJ 
that cannot be feparated, fevered, or parted. 

Insa’PARABLENES:, inleparable quality cr condition. 

InsePaRatLy, 


IN 


Insa‘Parnaniy, in 2n infeparable manner. 

Inse’Paratacy, jointly. ; 

To Inse'rt ates Fr. inferire, It. injerir, Sp. of inferer- 
tam, L.) to put or cring in or between a : 

Inss‘x rion, [F. of inferziane, It. of infertis, L.) an inlert- 
gy putting in or between 5 alfg a grafting. us. 

NseRTion [in Pdyicks) the implication of one part within 
another. 

To Insa’ave [in/ervire, L.) to bear a part in or promote, 

Inse’rviceasce, unferviceable. 

Inservine [e/d Ree.) to reduce perfons to fervitude, 

Inse'ssus [in Med] a bath, or half bath, prepared of a de- 
eottion of feveral kinds of herbs, proper for the lower parts, 
in which the patient fits down to the navel. 

Insere'Na [inyecena, Sex.) an inditch, 

Insicca’tion a drying in L 

Instpta'ror, a lier in wait. LZ. 

Instvtato'nes Viarwm (Old Stat.) way-layers, or liers in 
Wait to infnare or deceive. ZL. 

Instpe [of ix and pive, Sax.) the inward part of any thing. 

Inst'picus [infdicfo, It, imjiaicszs, L.] infnaring, trcache- 
tous, deceitful. 

INsiplousLy, treacheroully, deceitfully. 

Ixst’plousness, fulnets of wiles, deceitfulnefs, craftinefs. 

Insi’cur [3nficht, Ds. and L. G. etnficht, H, G.) light 
into, or knowiedge of a matter. 

Insicuta, enlignsorarms. L. : 

Insicnt'rtcant [of ia and fignificans, L.] fignifying no- 
thing, inconfiderable, 

INnsiGni'ricaNTLy in vain, to little pur ofe. 

INsIGNI'FICANTNESs? [of in negat. and frerificantia, L.J 

Insi'Gutricaxcy $ inconfiderablencls, worthletneis. 

Inst'Lium [old Rec.) deftrudtive counsel, ill advice. 

I’xstmun tenuit, onc fpecies of the writ called Formedom. 

To Insi'suate [infnwer, F. injinuare, It. infinudr, Sp. of 
injinvare, L.] to wind or {crew ones {elf into favour, cunningly 
or crafiilys alfo to intimate or give a hint of, 

Instnua‘tTlon, [B. inffnsvaxione, It. infinuacidn, Sp. of inj. 
nuatio, L.] a cunning and covert way of creeping into favours 
allo a giving a hint. 

Insinuation (with Rbctoriciass] isa crafty addrefs or be- 
ginning of an oration, whereby the orator flily creeps into the 
favour of the audience, 

INsinvarion of a Will [in Civil Law] the firlt produétion 
of its or the leaving it with the regilter in order to its probate. 

INst'NuATive liskmeant; F. tajinuante, It. and Sp. infine- 
ativus, L.J apt to infinuate, engspiig. 

Insi'yuarinoness¢ insinuating nature, engagingnefs, win- 

Isstnuativencss¢ ningneis, . 

Insirip (smjipide, F, injipits, It. of infipidus, L.) having no 
talte or relith, uniavoury; allo at or dry. 

Ixst’Pruty, unfavourily, Hatly, drily. 

Ansi’PioNness? [ingpisiti, F. feipidexza, It] unfavorinels, 

Instpi’pity § the want of talle or relith. 

Ansipipus, a, wz, {in Botan, Writ.) that has no tafle. 

Insi’Piance 2 [ injipienza, It. infipientia, L. } fillinefs, 

Insi’Piency ¢ want of knowledge or difcretion. 

To Inst'st [snyiffer, F. injjtere, It. and L.) to ftand much 
upon, to urge, to prefs hard upon; alfo to periiit or hold on in 
ones defigns or pretenfions. 

Insisrinc [with Gegmetricans] the angles in any fegment 
are laid to be /ni@ing, when they {tand upon the arch of ano- 
ther fegment below. 

Ixsi Tron [with Garden.) the letting or grafting any cion or 
bud into the itock of a tree. 

Insi'vive [infitiowr, L.) grafted or put in, not natural. 

To Insua’ve [of in and fave, Du.) to make a flave or 
drudge of, 

To Issxa‘’ne [prob, of befnaere, Dy.) to draw into a fnare, 
to furprize or catch. 

Inso’ciasre [F. of injociabifis, L.) not fociable, unfit for 
fociety or converlation. 

Isso’ciapLenrss, unfitnels for fociety, unfociable temper. 

I'xsouaten [imyolatus, L,] laid in the fun, bleached. 

Ixsova’rion, a laying in the fun, 2 bleaching. L. ; 

Insotarion [in Péearmacy] the digeftion of any ingredients 
or mixt bodies, by expoling them to the fun-beams. 

Txsovenr [I', tnjodente, Ite and Sp. iajolens, L.) Saucy, bold; 
alfo proud, litced up in mind. 

I'nsovence [F. iajolenza, Ie. injoléncia, Sp. of infoe 

TP NsOLENTNESS i lentia, L,] iniolence, haughtine(s, fauci- 

cfs. 
. I'xsoLentry, faucily, boldly, proudly. ; 
Jwso'Lire [in/oditus, L.] unulual, unaccuftomed, 
JNSO'LVABLE, notab'e to pay. 
inso LUBLE [inGlndilis, L {hit cannot be folved or loofed. 
[\so’LUBLENESS 3 uncapzblenefs of being looled or reloly- 
Jxco"LvaBLeNess§ ed; alfo an inability to Pay; 
Ixso’nvent [iajelvens, L.] not able to pay. 


IN 


Twso'Lventwtss? [of in neg. and jalvere, L. to pay] incaz 
Iiso’Lvency pacity of paying debts, &'¢. 
Inso’mstous [injorsuicfus or infomnis, L.) troubled with 

dreams, not fleeping foundly. 

Insomucn, as or that, fo that; to that degree. 

To Inses’cr [in/pedum, L.) to look narrowly into, to o« 
verfee. 

Insre'ctton, [F. infpexione, It. infpecidn, 
L-] an overleeing, an infight, 
into: 

Inspe'ctor, Cin/pefewr; F. infpettore, Te. of infpe®or, LJ 
an overfeer, one to whom the care and conduét ot any work 
is committed. 

To Insre‘rse [én/perfum, L.] to fprivkle upon, 

Inspe’nsion, a fprinkling upon. LZ. 

Inspe’ximus [fo called, becaule they begin with the word 
steigar y i, ¢. we have looked upun or confidered} letters pa. 
tents. ZL. 

’ hr Insprra‘’po a perfon who pretends to be divinely, ine 

pir. 

Insptea’Tion [F. in/pirazione, It. in/piraciin, Sp. of infpi- 
ratio, L.) {in Pbysck) an intpiring or breathing in; allo a take 
ing in air or breath by the alternate dilatation of the cheit, 

Inxspira’tion [with Divines] the conveying of certain ex- 
traordinary or fupernatural notices ox motions into the foul; ale 
fo being moved by the fpirit of god to {peak and a& in an ex- 
traordinary manner. 

To Inspi'ne [ix/pirer, F, inipirdr, So. infpirare, Tt. and Lj 
to breathe in or upon; to prompt, to put in ones head, to endus 
or fll with. 

_ Inspi‘airen {of in/piré, 

life and {pirit put into, 

Insrr'ssare [in/pifaeus, L.] thickened. 

Inspissa’Tion, a thickening or rendering thick; as whena 
liquid is brought toa thicker coniitence, by evaporating the 
thinner parts. ZL. 

Insva’ave (FP. infabile, It, infaditis, L.} unftable, inconflant 
uncertain changeable. 
InsTa‘BLENESS 
InsTant'Lity 
$, Uncertainty. 

To INsta’ct [of ix and peal, Sex. or infaller, F. infallare, 
It.] to put into poiieffion of an office, order, or benefices 
perly to place a clergyman in a cathedral church, ora knighe 
of the garter in his itall, where every one has his particular {tall 
or feat. 

InsTaLLa'TIon 

INsta‘LMEXxtT 
garter; office, &c, 

I'wstance [P, isfenza, It. infancia, Sp. of infentia, 
eager {uit, earncitnels, entreaty, &'c. 

‘NstaNce, Model, example, proof, &r. 

Tol’xstance, to bring or produce an inftance. 

An U'nstanr (F. infanre, It. and Sp.) ( with Poils/:) is de2 

to be an indivifible in time, that is neither time nor a part 

of it; whereto neverthele/s all the parts of time are joined; a 

portion of time fo fmall, that it can't be divided; or, as others 

define it, an inftant is an inttantly {mall part of duration, that tas 
kes up the time of only one idea in our minds, without the fuce 
ceflion of another, whercin we perceive no fucceflion at all. 

A temporary Instant, isa part of time that immediately 
preceeds another; and thus the laft infant of a day really and 
immediately precedes the firit inftant of the following day. 

A natural INstanz, is what we otherwife call the priority 
of nature, which is oblerved in things that are fubordinated in 
acting; as firft and fecond caufes; caufes and their effects, 

4 rational Instant, is not any real Jn/lant, but a point 
which the underftanding conceives to have been before fome 
other Jnjlamt; founded on the nature of ihe things which occa- 
fion it to be conceived. 

I'nstanxtLy, earncftly, allo prefently. 

InstaNra’Neous [infantancus, L.] momentary, happening 
in the very nick of time. 

Unstantness [of injfans, L. and 22/3] the immediatenefs, 

Instanta’ neousNess [ol inflemtanews, L. and mes] momens 
taneoufaels, or the happening in the nick of time. 

Instaura’ta Terra [in antient Deeds) land ready flocked 
or furnifhed with all things neceflary to carry on the employ. 
ment of a farmer. 

InsrauRa‘rion, the re-eltablifhment of a religion, a church, 
ée. Lia reltoring to the former itate; a repairing or renewing. 

Instau'auM [in ant, Deeds] the whole tlock upon a farm, 

as cattel, waggons, ploughs, and all other implements of huj+ 


cian, Sp. of infoePio, 
a clofe viewing, a look on or 


F. or ix and Jpirit, eng.) having 


infabilitas, L. inpabilité, F. inftcbiliea, 
t.] unitedfattuels, ©. uncontlancy, fickle~ 


[infatlation, F. infallazione, Tt.] the act 
of initiating into an order, as that of the 


LJ 


Teerav’auss Eelefia, the valtments, plate, books, and o» 
ther utenfils belonging to a church, 
Ixstea’ [in or of peeve, Sax. anfatt, G.) in the lieu, of 
lace of. 
To I'nsticats, [infiguer, F. infigir, Sp. inPigare, It. and 
. L}te 


_ 


IN 


L.] to spur, to egg or fet ons to provoke to, to encourage or 


alet. 
Instiea’ri0n, LF. infigaxione, Ir. of in@igatio, L.] an in- 
figation, egging Ons ég'c. alfo motion, follicitation. 

Ixerica ror, [infigatenr, F. injtigatore, It. inftigadir, Sp. 
of isfigator, L.] an encourager, oF abetter. 

To Inst'st [éafiller, F. infilar, Sp. injlillare, It. and L.] 
to pour in by drops: alfo to infule principles or notions, fo that 
they may glide infenfibly into the mind. 

Ixstitza’Tion, (F. infillazione, It. of infillatio, L.) a 
dropping into, Se. 

Instimusa’Tion, a pricking forward, an egging on. L. 

['xstinct [F. iajlinto, It. and Sp. Of in/PinéFns, L.} a natural 
bent or inclination; that aptitude, dilpofition, or natural fagaci 
ty in any creature, which by its peculiar formation it is natu- 
rally endowed with, by virtue w hereof, they are enabled to 
provide for themfelves, know what is good for them, and are 
determined to preferve and propagate the fpecies. 

Instinct [in Painting avd Sculpture) is properly reprefented 
by a boy naked. and ina running polture, his face veil'd, and 
holding in his hand a fun-flower; the meaning of all which is 
very obvious. 

Insri‘nerive [of inin@us, L.] belonging to, or caufing in- 
linet. Milton. 

Instixpare [old Ree.] to plant or eftablifh. 

To ['nsrirure [infituer, F. inflituire, lt. infitasr, Sp. of 
iaftitwere, L.] to enact. ordain, or appoint; alio to eliablith or 
found. 

Uxstirutes, [F. infisieati, Tt. inftituea, L.] principles, or 
dinances, precepts, oF commandments, 

Institutes, the firlt part of the four volumes of the civil 
Jaw, made by the order of Fu/linian the emperor, for young 
fludents. 

Insriru tron, (F. infitaxione, It. infiitucin, Sp. of in/fitu- 
tio, L.) eftablifhment, appointment 3 alfy initruction, education, 
or training up. 

Instirution toa Benefee, is the bifhop’s putting a clerk 
into polleition of the fpisitualities of a benefice; a rectory or par- 
fonage for the cure ol fouls. 

To Insteu’cr [infruire, F. and It. inffrusr, Sp. in/Prudtur, 
tup. of infruere, L. | co teach, to train or bring up; to prepare 
one who is to {peak. 

Insreu’ction, (F. imfruzione, Tee infruciim, Sp. of inffrue- 
tio, L.}teaching, education, precept. : 

InsTRUCTION, Was repretented by the ancients, in Sew/ptare 
and Painting, by &@ man holding in his hands a looking-gla‘s, 
about which were written the words; Jnjpice,@ Cantus erss. (Be- 
hold thy felt, and thou wilt be cautious. ) 

Ixstructions, directions in an affair of moment 
fequence, 

Instav’erive [infradif, F. inflrattive, It. of infrudive, 
F4 apt to inilruct. 

nsTeu’cTiveNnsss, inftructive or teaching quality. 

Instrument [F. injiramento, It, and Sp. of inflrumentam, 
L.] a tool to do any thing with; alfo a publick aét, deed or wri- 
ting drawn up between two OF more patties, and containing 
feveral covenants agreed upon between them. 

Insrrume’NTAL [F. infrumentale, It. of inffrumentalit, L.) 
of or pertaining to an inflruments alfo ferviceable or contribut- 
ing to as a means. 

NsTRUMENTA‘LITY inflrumentalnels, ferviceablenefs &c- 

Insucca’T1on [in Pharmacy] the moiltening of drugs with 
the juice of roles, violets, &t- 

Insuccs’ssruL [of i# neg. and fucce fas, L.] that has no 

fuccefs, unfortunate. 

Ixsua’vity [in/uavrtas,L.] unfweetnefs, unpleafantnels. 

Issureiclenr (infufi/ant, F. infujhccente, It, and Sp. of 
in and fuficiens, LJ not juficient, incapable. 

Tecrrvetaner. § [snsugifance, Fe injuficienza, Tt. in- 


and con. 


Insurri’clency Jupiesencia, Sp.) inability, incapacity. 

InsuLata Columna [in Arebite.) a pillar which ftands alone 
or free from any contiguous wall. 

Insutar [iafularis, L.) of or belonging to an ifland, 

Ixsu’LaTED (infulatus, L.) made an ifland. 

Incu Lose [injiedyfus, L.) full of iflands. 

Insu’nse (fa/rifies, L.] unfavoury; allo filly, foolifh. 

To Insu'tt [injutter Fe infultar, Sp. infultare, It. L.] to 
affaule, to affront, to aLufe. . 

To Ineunt [ina Military Senfé] to attack a poft by open 
force, falling to handy ftrokes without making ule of menches, 
taps or other methods to gain ground foot by foot. 

An U'nsunt [injulte, F. injulte, It. and Sp, of infultus, 1.) 
cutroge, afiault, onict, abufe, affront. 

I'nsurre {i.¢, over and above] aterm ufed by the auditor 
ofaccounts in the Exchequer, who fays fo much remains Ja/uper 
to fuch an one. 

J nsu'PERABLE [infuperadile, Tt. of infuperabilis, L.), not to 
be overcome, invincible. 


IN 


InsurexaBi'Lity 2 invinciblenefs, uncapabdicnels, or a not 

InsuPERa being li be : ™ 

; ABLENESS ing liable to be avercome 

NSUPPO’RTABLE [ ia/opportudile, It, of a8 reg id fi 

is neg. and fupfor- 
sg L.) not to be born up under; unbearable. eta 

NsuPPo'RTABLENESS [of ém, neg. and /upportad/e, F 

Ins C im, ney. upportadie, FE, ar 
ne/s) intalerablenels, unbearadienels. . : 

ee nauee [of afiurance, F. afficwranza, It. } fecurity given 
to make g any Jots that fhall happen of thips or merchandive 
at fea, or houfes and goods on land, for a certain premium paid 

To Insu‘ne [afeurer, F. ajficurare, \te ajjegarar, Sp. and 
Port.] to fecure by making Inlurance. 

Insu‘nen (afewrexr, F ) one who for a certain premium or 
fam of moncy, undertakes to make good any Jofs that may hap- 
pen, or has happened unknown, to goods, ships, houles, ec 

by cafualties of pirates, the (eas, fre, Ge : 

, NSURMOU'NTADLE {of a and parmontable, FP. informenta- 
bile, Ut.) that cannot be overcome by labour or induiiry. 

Inso RMGU'NTABLE NESS, uncapablenels of being overcome 
by labour, induiiry, Ge. : 

Insurke crios, a riling againtt 

$ ITION, g againil, a revolt, a popular tu 
or uproar, F of L. ” = 

Ixsusurwa’rion, a whifpering in the ear L. 

Is'r adireiation of is mote 

Inra’nULaTED [intabulatus, L) written on tables. 

Inva’cra Virgs, a pure virgin, L, 

Inra’cr® (with Geometricians) are right lines to which 
curves do continually appreach, and yet can never meet with or 
— them, which are moft ufually called a/yrprates. 

wra’erice [ imtadilis, L, } that cannot i 
. or will : 
touched. as 

let dab or as Virgo intafa, a pure virgin. L, 

. Fe 

jerrucauet (of fntatus, L.] that cannot be touched. 

Inta‘e1t0s, precious ftones, having the heads of great men 
or infcriptions, Oe, engraven on them, {uch as we frequent 
fee fet in rings, feals, Ge 7 

I'xtaxers, perions on the borders of Scst/end, who were 
the receivers of the booty that their accomplices, called the 
Out parters, ufed to bring in, 

To Inta‘’wote {prob. of in and tangle, Sax. a little wig, 
of which they made tnares for birdss uni ; ee 

; y made Inarcs for birdss unisis you had rather de- 
rive it from Terdicula, L, a {nare of trap) to intricate, to twilk 
together, to perplex, to confound ; to engage ones iclt. 

NPA'NGLEMEN’ intricati lexi 

» EN rr intrication, perplexity, Ge. 

Slay i Soar : rithmeticicns] a whole number, as diflin- 
guified from a fraction, or any thing intire, as one pou 

n 
ard, one ounce, &e. i alias 
“olindecs Nok sag It. of Jeveger, L.] whole, intire 
wrecraL Numéers, are whole numbers in oppofii : 
i po fini 
broken numbers or fra¢tions. stein 

InrecraL Parts (with Phileyoph 

2 vjopbers} thofe parts th k 
up the whole. } . Birr 

I'nrecraren [integratus, L.] 

; 7 » L.] renewed, reftored, brough: 
into the former flate, made whole. ; sist 

INTEGRATION, a making whole, a renewing, a reforing. 

Inte GRITY [iategritas, Ls integrité, F. integritd, Mt. ites 
gridad, Sp.) fincerity, uprightnefs, honelty, &e. 

= GUMBNT [integumentum, L.} a covering, 

nrecuMments [ Anat.) the common cove ‘ 

PNT tings of the bod 
whether the Cuticwla, Cutis or membranes of any particular ise 
Z I high ay Legere L. intellect, F. intetletto, IvJ that 

culty of the foul commonly cail’d the unde ing, 
nderitanding a 
ment, &t. ms 
Phere CTUAL [intetiedtuel, F. intellettwale, Tt. inteleéa- 
dl, Sp. ot intellectuals, L,] of or pertaining to underitanding. 

INTELLECTUALS [f satedicd?, F. istelletta, lt. of L.J the 
power, faculties, és'e. of the underitanding. 

INTE’LLIGESCE (FE. intedtigenza, lt. inteligéncia, Sp of in- 
telligentia, L,] knowledge, underitanding, judgment or skill; al- 
fo the corre/pondence that ftatcs-men and merchants hold in fo- 
reign countries; allo advice or news. 

INTE'LLIGENCER, one who gives intelligence, i. ¢. notice 
ier gg? or advice of what happens; one who makes it his bu. 
inels to inquire into and ipiead news; a n 

ews-ma : 
carne 3 n, a news 

Inve'LLict wees, angels or other fpiricual beings. 

: Inre/LLicenr (F. of inteliigens, L.) underltanding, perceiv= 
ing or knowing weil, 

INTELLIGE'NTIAL, intellectual, underftanding. Mr/tow. 

Inre’LLicentness, underflanding faculty. 

InTe/LLIctBLE intelligible, B. intelligitile, Vt. intel gible, 
Sp. of intedligibisis, L.J a as of being underttood, appreliend- 
ed or conceived by the underltanding. 

Inte’eLictsty, in an intelligible manner. 


Sub Interce’citur [i ¢. underflood) fignit 7 
thing. is to be accor te } fignifics that fome 


Inve'MPERANCE 


—_—- --_ - ip emai” - 
IxTE’MPERANCE [F. iatemperanza, Tt. intemperancia 
INTE’MPERATENESS Sp. intemperantia, L.] a vice the 


contrary to temperance, uncapablenefs to rule and moderate ones 
appetites or Juits; inordinatencts of lite or delires ; excels as to 


infinitely, exceflively. 








appetites, luils, &¢. 
Sp. of intemperatus, L.] immoderate in appetite as to food, drink. 

Inre’MPERATELY, immoderately, diflolutely. 
in the airs alfo in the humours of the body. 

Inrve’‘mPenatuRe [with Paya.ienJa diftemper or indifpo- 
hot, thin, or ialr difpoftion. : ; 

Inrempe’Ries (in Medicize]a difcrazy or ill habit. 
fonable, out of time or due feafon, 

To Inte'xp [sntentar, Sp. intendere, It, and L,) to defign or 

Isre'spancy [intendance, F.] the office or management of 
an intendant, #. ¢. one who has the infpection, conduét of aju- 

Ixre'noaNt, [F. intendente, It.] one who has the infpecti - 
on, conduct and management of certain affairs; the governor of 

Inre'NoMENT [intendimenta, It, of intendere, and mens, LJ 
true meaning, purpole, intention, fenfe, Ge. 
making tender. : ; 

Inre’sse [éatenjo, Ic. and Sp. of intenfas, L.] very great or 

IXTEN'SELY 

INTEN’SIVELY 

‘ greatnefs, extremenels, 

Inre’nsiry 

Inre'nr i (FP. ixtento, It. and Sp. ] meaning, purpofe, 

Inve'xt [iatents, It, intentus, L.] fixed or clofe bent 

Inre'ntive § upon a bufincis. 
tion of the will in refpett to any thing. F. of ZL. 

Inre’Nvion [in Natwral Podilz/cphy] is the increafe of the 
oppulite to Remujlons all qualnies being faid to be intended and 

Id, é. ¢. cold in a high degrees remifly 
cold, #. ¢. cold in a low depree. 

Ixnvextion [with Pdytcias]a panicular method of cure, 
the fymptems of the dileale. 

Ixtenrion [in Lace] a writ which lies againft one who 
life, and holds him out in the reverfion or remainder. 

Inre‘nrton [in Metaplyiets) lignes the exertion of the 

Invenrion [of Staay} is when the mind fixes its view on 
an /ea with great carneilacts, fo as to confider it on ail fides, 

Inrenrion [with Révroricfen:] is the repetition of the fame 
word in acontrary fente; as, wea falas oietis mullans fperare 

inte’ntiona [of intentionnel, F. intenzionale, It. of inten- 
tio, L..} belonging to the intention. 

INTvENTIVE, V. intent. 

Inver, [a Latin prepofition ufed in the compounding of ma- 

[soir Carew ef Lupa, an exprefiion antiently ufed for the 
twilight, which iscalled Day Lights gate in fome places in the 

Inreka Nea, the entrails or howels, 

Inrekca Laren [istercalatws, L.} put between; as the put. 

Inverca' tary Day, [intercalaire, F. intercolare, It. of in- 
tercalaris, L.] the odd day added in Leap year. 
the couric of a dittemper, in which nature is excited to throw 
off her Joad uriealonably by the vehemency of the fit, or fome 
called allo Dies Lntercsdentes and Provecatorii. 

InrencaLa Tlon, [F, ixtercalazione, lt. of intercalatio, L.] 
ry ath year, which is called -he Leap Veer or Biffextile. 

To Inveace'pe [interceder, F. and Sp, of intercedere, It, 
the office of a mediator; allo to entreat or pray in the behalf of 
another. 

Invercepe’NTAL Day [with Phy/crans] an extraordinary 
ctitical day, which being cecafioned by the violence of the di- 


NTE/MPERATE [imtempers, F. intemperats, It, iatemperads, 
Isre’MPERATURE [intenperie, F. and It. of L,) a diforder 
fition that confitts in inconvenient qualities of the body, as an 
Invempe stive [intempetivo, It. of intempefiows, L.) unfea- 
purpofe, 10 mean. 
rifdiction. &%r, 
a province in France. 

Inrenera'Tion [of im and sener, L, or intenerire, It.) a 
exteniive. 

INTE'NSENESS, 

Inve'ntion § defign, drift, mind, 

Inve'nTIon, the end propofed in any aétion, the determinae 
power or cliicacy of any quality, as Heat, Cold, &c. and is the 
remitted, as intensely cold, 
that a phyfician forms in his mind froma due examination of 
enters alterthe death of a tenant in dower, or other tenant for 
intellectual faculties with more thai ordinary vigour, 
and will net be called off by the crowding of other ideas. 
falutem. 

IxveNTIONALLY, With delign. 
ny Eagle word.) within, between, among. 
north of Exgland, and in ethers, betwixt Haws and Buzzard. 
ting ina day in the month of Fedrwary, in Leap Year. 

Inrenca tary Days [with Pbyficrans| thole days during 
external caufe. Thefe are the 3d, §th, gth, 13th, and 19th, 
an inferting or putting in a day in the month of Feérwary eve- 
and L.] fignifes properly to come in between; alfo to perform 

Inverce’pENT [intercedens, L.] coming in between. 
feale, falls between the exdinary critical days, 


IN 


To Interce'pr finierceptum, fup. of intercipere. L, intercep- 
ter, F. intercettare, lt. interceptar, Sp ] to wake up by the way 
or in the mean while, to prevents alio to iurprize. 

Inrerce’pren [interceptus, L, intercepté, F.] catched up by 
the way, prevented. 

Inverce’prep [with Mfurbemat] taken between compre- 
hended, or contained, 

InrercerTip sixes [in Conich Sections] the fame as 

Intercerren DiametersQ beige. 

INTERCEPTION, an intercepting. L. 

Inrerce’sston, [F. and Sp. istercjione, It. of interceifi2, 
L.] as it were a ftepping in between to keep off harm or dan- 
gers intreaty in behalf of another, mediation, 

Ixteree'sson [intercejiur, F. istercefore, Ut.) a mediator. 

To Inrercnance [ol entre and changer, FJ 10 exchange 
between parties, or reciprocally, as complement, writing, &e. 

INTERCHANGEABLE, mutual, or by turns. 

INreRCha’NGEABLY, mutually. 

Inriren'sston, a cutting off between. L. 

Inrerciu’sion, a fhutting up between, or a flopping up the 
paflage between one thing and another. 

To Inrencie'pe [intercludere, L] to fhut up between. 

Ixrercohumnia’vion [with Arebiteds} the {pace or di- 
flance Le:ween the pillars of a building. 

InTERCO’MMONING [in Lato) is when the commons of two 
mangers lie together, and the inhabitants of both have time out 
ot mind caufed their cattle to feed promijcuoufly in each. 

To Intixcomste’nicare [of inter and communicare, L] 
to communicate mutually or one with anothicr. 

Inrenco’stant Fees [with Aatomi/?s] veflels that lie be- 
tween the ribs, #. ¢. the veins and arteries that run along through 
the parts. 

Tnterco'stan Nerve [with Avetom.] 9 nerve proceeding 
from the {pinal marrow, and {preading it (clf in the belly through 
all the bowels, 

In TER COST A'LES exterii Nats Anatom.) certain mufcler 

IntTERCosTALEs intern’ § lodging in the intervals or {paces 
of the ribs, their number on each fide being 225 being 11 oute 
ward, and as many inward. 

Twrercourss (istercurfus, L. a running amongft, or of in- 
ter, VW. and cours, F,] mutual correfpondence, &e. 

Inrercu’nrent [istercurrens, L.J running between two 
lands as a river. 

I'xrercus, akind of diopfy. ZL. 

Inrencuta’nxous [ot intercutanews, L.] lying between the 
ficth and skin. 

To Inrexot‘er [interdire, F. and It.interdifam. LJ] ta 
prohibit or forbid; to exclude from partakng of the facraments. 

Ixvernter [interdifie, L.J a popihh centure, formerly in- 
flified by bifhops or ordinaries, forbidding all facrifices and di- 
vine oilices (except baptilm to children, the facrament of the 
euchariit, and extreme unction at the point of death) to be per- 
formed within any parifh, town, country, of nation, ‘This 
was commonly inflicted on a pretence that the privileges of the 
church had been violated, by the lords, magiilrates, or princes 
of any nations; and Eng/and wholly ly under an interdict from 
the pope dor fix years in the reign of king Fobw. 

Interpt’crep Nee Water and Fire)a sentence antiently pro. 
nounced againft {uch as for fome time were to be banifhed, 
which tho" it was not pronounced, yet was with an order that 
no inan fhould receive them into his houle, or afford them the 
ule of water or fire, which are two elements very necellary for 
lite. 

Interpi crion, [F. interdizione, It. of interdigia, L.Ja 
forbidding or debarring from the ule of any thing. 

Inrerpt’crion [in Law) isan ecclefiailical cenfure, forbid- 
ding the exercife of the minilterial function, or the performance 
of facred rights. 

Intervu'crus, a {pace left between periods or fentences, in 
writing or printings alio a ftop or fetching ones breath in read- 
ing or writing. 

Intere mption, akilling or flaying. LZ. 

To l'wreness 2 [fntére/er, P. interegare, It. were: Sp: 

Tol'wrexest§ of inter and eff, infin. for edere, L, to eat] 
ule, money paid for the ufe, loan, or forbearance of money lent, 

Simple Iwrerest, is that which ariles from the principal only. 

Compound Interest, is that which arifes from the principal 
and the intereft forborn. 

I'xrsresr (of intere?,L. it concerneth] concernment, right, 
advantage or bencht, power, Gc. 

IntERFe'cTioN, a killing or flaying. LZ, 

Interrector, a killerorflayer. L. 

Invexve’cror [with Afrel.] a deftroying planet placed in 
the 8th houfe of a figure, cither 5 degrees before the culp, or 
25 alter it. 

To Inrenre’re [of inter, among, &e. and frire, L. to © 
ftrike) fpoken of horles, to flrike or hit one heel again{t the others 
= to clahh of difagree with, or to fail foul upon one ano- 

r. 

Intexrami’: 





IN : 


TyreneaMt'Neum [with Astor.) a part of the body be- 
twixt the thizhs and the grom. L. 

{nrereu’LGent [ éaterfelgens, L. J hhining among or be- 
tween. 

Interriu‘ent? [interfuens, interfluus. L.] flowing be- 

Inrerriu'ous § tween. 
aoe [énterfufus, L.] poured forth, in, or among. 

titom. 

Interca'pine Vowels [with Gram] is when two vowels 
mect together, one at the end of a word, and the other at the 
beginning of the next, fo a3 to make an an uncouth found. 

Invenja’cent [interjacens, L.) lying beeween. 

‘To Interye'er [interjefam, L.) to throw in between. 

Intersection [F. interjezione, It, of enterjefio, L.] ( with 
Gram.) is an expreflion which ferves to fhew a fudden motion 
of the foul, cither of grief, joy, defire, fear, averfion, adimirati- 
on, furprize, &’¢. And as the greateft part of thofe exprefii- 
ons are taken from nature only in all fanguages 5 true interjedti- 
ons confit generally of one fyilable. The Latizs borrowed molt 
of their interjections from the Greeks, and we, and the rett of 
the moderns, borrowed them from the Latins; tho’ the Za- 
glith have fome few of their own; but they are but few. 

San@izs, and other modern grammariats, do not allow ita 

lace in the parts of 5 ein but account it among the adverbs; 
bot Julius Cayar Sealiger, reckons it the firlt and principal part 
of fpeech, becaufe it is that which moft fhews the patlions; in 
refpect to nature it may probably be the firlt articulate voice that 
man made ule of; but as to grammar, there is fo tew of them 
it is hardly worth while to feparate them from adverbs; and as 
to the conneétion of a dilcourfe, they ferve for fo little by them- 
felves, that they may be taken away and the fenfe not fuffer 
by it. 
oe desi a certain inftrument containing a mixed form of 
doétrine, tendered by the emperor Charles V. at Augidurgh, 
to be fubferied both by Papifs and Proteffants, and vo be ob- 
ferved ti!l a general council fhould be called, 

In the 'NreriM, in the mean time or while. 

Inve’rior [ixterieur, F. interiore, It. intersir, Sp.and L.] 
more inward, or the infide, 

ToInrirca’ce [entrelicer, F. intralaciare, It. extrefacér, 
Sp.] to twilt one with another; alfo to infert or put in among. 

‘To Inverta’Rp [entrelarder, F.] to lard Letween; or as 
the lean of well fed meat is with freaks of fat; to ftutf in be- 
tween. 

Intertea'ven [of ixter, L, and leap, Sax.] put between 
leaves of a book, as blank paper. 

To InteRui'ne [interlincare, It. entrelinedr, Sp. of inter, 
between and /inea, L. a line] to write between two lines, 

Inverci'Ngary [nterlincaris, L.] interlined. 

Interei’neary Bible, a Bible that has one line of a Le- 
tin traniflation, printed between every two lines of the Hebrew 
and Greet originals. 

Inrenrocu’tion, [F. interlocuxione, It. interloewciin, Spe 
of interlocutio. L.] a {peaking while another is {peaking; an in- 
terpofition in fpeaking; an interrupting of another's difcourfe. 

nTERLocU‘TiION [in Law] an intermedial fentence before a 
final decifion; or a determining fome {mall matters ina tial, 
till fuch time as the principal caufe be fully known. 

Inrenso’cutory [interlocutcire, F. interiocutorie It. and 
Sp. of ixterlocutorius, L.) of or pertaining to interlocution, 

Inrertocutory Order fentence or judgment [in Lar) is 

. that which does not decide the caule, but only fettle fome inter- 
vening matters relating, to it. 

To Interto’re [of inter, L. between, and foopen, Dw. to 
run, g. 2. to run in between, and intercept the commerce of o- 
thers} to trade without proper authority, or interfere with a 
company in commerce. 

Intenrco’rens [in Law] are thole who without legal autho- 
rity intercept or hinder the trade of a company or corporation 
legatiy cliabliihed, by trading the fame way. 

Inreaiuca’Tion [in Agriculture) the lopping off branches 
to let in light between. 

Inivanu’cent (interfocers, L.] fhining between. 

Tnreanupe [incerladinm, L.) that part ofa play, that is re- 
prefeated or fung Letween the feveral acts, 

Intoriu'nary fot inter and /uearis, L.] pertaining to the 
{pace between the eld moon and the new. 

INcERiu’sium [with A’romomy) the time in which the 
moon has no Phefis or jl eal L. 

InvERMEA’Tion, a Howing between. or pafling thro’. Z. 

To Interma’nay [of éuter between and marier, F.) to mar- 
ry one among another of the fame families as the brother or filter 
of one with the Miter or brother of the other. 

To Inrrame pote [eatreméier, FP, ] to concern ones felf in 
the beunest c; another. 

Is Tenme’piare [istermediate, F. intermediato, It. of inter. 
gediatus, L.) lying betwen, 

Spi TERME'DIATELY, lying in a manner between, 

£™ TE RuEwr [enterrement, F.] fepulture, burying. 


' 


= 


IN 


Ixtenien'sses (of entremets, F.] courfes fet on a table be 
tween other dithes. ° 

Ixtenme' wine [with Fa/toners}a hawk's mewing from the 
firlt change of her coat till he turn white. 

Isveamica’tion, a fhining amid! or among. LZ. 
|, Inte'aMinaven [istermizatus, L.) unbounded having ne 
ex 

NTE'RM IN, : 

Tose’ tel [ixterminatus, LJ] boundlels, endlefs. 

To Inrensi’Neus [internijtere, L. entreméler, F.) to min- 
gle among or with. 

InvTERMINA’TION, a threatning, L. 

Inreasti'ssiox, (F. and Sp. tntermiifone, It. of 
L,] a difcontinuance, a breaking 
cealing. 

INTER Missions {with Archite?s] the {paces between a wall 
and the pillars, or between one pillar and another. 

To INrensu'r [intermettere, It, intermitir Sp. 
L,]} to leave off for a while. 

INTERSM!ETTENT te imtcrmittente, Te. intermittenss, L.J 

Inreami'rrine§ leaving off for a while. 

Ixrexsr'rrent ifea/t, uch as comes at certain times and 
then abatesa little. , 


Inteemirrent Stitch [in Surgery] a fore of Mitch made at 
certain leparate points, in the fewing up of crofs or traverfe 
wounds. 

Inrermittent Pulje [with Phyficiams] a pulfe which is 
held up by the fit for a while, and then heats scain, 

To inrerMi’x [intermixtum, I. or of inter L, t 
H. G.] to mingle eeues or among. saben 

InrerMi’stuRe [of dater and mextura, L.Ja mingling be= 
tween or among others. 

Intermu’Npane [of ixtermundium, L.} relating or pertain- 
ing to the Ipace between worlds, according to the fuppelition 
of Epicarus, ‘ 

Inreasmu'RaL Space [of iztermaralit, 
two walls, 

Rs tg RNAL [interne, P. interno, It. and Sp. of interexs, LJ 

Internat Angles (Geometry) are all angles 
made by the fides of any right Fined figure 
within; alfo the two angies between the pa- 
rallct lines on each fide the croliing line, as D 
and F, and C and KE, in the feure, are called 
the two daternal Angées and are always equal 
to two right angles. 

Inteenat Digefives [with Phyfcian:] Sach as are preferib- 
ed to prepare the body by purgition, by rendring the humours 
fluid; thinning, Gc. clammy vr rough fubitances, and temper. 
ing fuch as are fharp. 

Inte’RNALLy, inwardly, 

Inve’rRNaLness, inwardnefs 

Interxo'pit [Anatomy] the extenfores pollicis, LZ. 

InteRNo’DIUM eles Anatceds] the {pace betwixt the 
joining together of the bones of the fingers and toes, L. 

INTERNU‘NT Lo [fntermonce, F. intereunzie, It. internuncio, 
Sp. of inter and muntixs, L.) an agent for the court of Rome, 
in the courts of foreign princes, where there is not an exprets 
Nuntio, 

Inte'anus Mijfcalus Auris, (with Auatomifs] a mufcle of 
the ear which lies in a bony channel, cavated in the bone called 
Os Petrafir 

InrrRo'sser Mujcwli [Anatomy] the mufcles of the hands 
between the bones which move the fingers. 

Ixrerostet Peis [in Asatormy) feven mufcles of the toes a 
rifing from the Ofa Metatarfi ot the lefler toes and falling 
down into the firft internode of each toe fide-ways. 

Isterpa’ssation [in Pharmacy] the Mitching of bags at 
certain diftances, to prevent the drugs contained in them from 
falling together into a lump, 

INTERPELLA’TION, interruption or diflurbance. 

To IntekrLea’n [of entre and plaider, F.) to difculs or try 
a point which accidentally falls out, betore the determination of 
the main caule: a3 when two feveral perfons are found heirs 
to land by two feveral offices, and the thing is brouphr in 
doubt to which of them pofleffion ought w be given; fo that 
they mutt interplead, i. ¢ formally try between themfelves who 
is the right heir, 

To Inrerpo’tate [interpo/atur, L.] to alter from the ori- 
ginal copy, to falfify, to infert fomething not genuine or writ- 
ten by the original author. 

Interrota’rion, a furbifhing up, a new vamping; a fal- 
fifying an original by putting in fomething which was not in 
the author’s copy; alfo thet which is fo infersed. 

INTERPOL ,‘ror, a fallifer of original writings by interpola 
tions. . 

_ To Interro’ss [interpefer, F. interporre, It. interpsftum, of 
daterponeré, L.] to put in or between; to isterireddle im an aif'air, 


’ 
[ Of intermi fie, 
or leaving off for a while, 


intermittere, 


L.Ja {pace betwixt 


E/E 


INTERPOSITION 
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Tutenpost’tien [F. isterpoizione, It. of interpoftis, L.) 
a ficpping in or concerning one’s telt in a bufinets, or difference 
between two parties. 

To Ints'Rraer | pe gel PF. lnterpretrare, Ut. interpretar , 
Sp. of interpretari, L.] to expound or explain; alfo to tranflate. 

Inve'Rerevanre { interpretusiiis, L.) that may be, or is 
eaiy to be expounded. 

INTE RPRETARLENESS, eafinels to be interpreted. 

Isrenprera’rion, (FP. iaterpretazione, It. interpretaciin, 
Sp. of iaterpretatio, L.) an expofition, explanation or tranflation, 
a commentary. 

Inve'neRirer [interprete, F. and Sp. interpretatore, Ja. of 
iaterpretater, L.) aperion who explains the thoughts, words or 
writings of another perton. 

Inrezru nection, a diflindion, by pricks or points, fer be- 
tween, a pointing. L. ; 

To Inre're [of ia and terra, L. enterrer, F. exterrar, Sp ] 
to bury or lay under ground. 

Inrerre’Gnum [:aterreg, F. interregns, Ite of L.] the va- 
eancy ofa throne; ot the {pace between the death or depofition 
of one king, and the fucceflion or reltoration of another. 

I'nter-ex, the perion who governs during an interregnurh, 
or while there is no king. ZL. 

To Inve’nrocate [teterroger, F, interrogir, Sp. interrogare, 
It. and L_] to ask a queilion, to demand; alio to examine. 

Inrerroca’riton [F. isterroguzione, It. interrogaziin, Sp. 
of interrogatio, L.J a queition, an examining. 

ag of InTERRUGA TION, a point of diflinflion, marked 
thus (?). 

Inverroca‘tios [with Rietoricians) is a figure that is very 
common. Ina figurative difcourle, paflion continually carries 
an orator ‘owards thole that he would perfuade, and caufes him 
to addrefs what he fays to them by way of queltion. An inter- 
rogition has a wonderful edlicacy in making the audience lilten 
to what is faid. 

InreanoGative [isterrogative, It, of interrogativus, L.] 
that interrogates asks or demands, 

Intearocatives [with Grammarians] certain pronouns, 
&-. aled in asking queitions. 

InteRnRo'GaTortes [rnterrogatoires, F. interrozatorio, It. 
interrogatories, Sp. of interrozatria, L,) queltions. 

InTeRRO'caroriés [in Lutv] are quetlions put to witneffes 
at their examination before a magilirate. 

InreRRo'Gatory (interrogetoire, F. interroratorio, Tt. and 
Sp. iaterrogaterias, L.] of, or pertaining to an interrogation or 
examination. 

To Ixrernu'rr [iaterrompre, F. interrompere, It. interram- 
pir, Sp. interruptum, L.] to break or take off; to diflurb or 
hinder, to itop. 

An Inrerru’py, an interruption. Miron. 

Inrexru'prion [F. interrwzisne, lt. interrupeiin, Sp. of 
interruptio, L.) a troutling one in the midit of bufinefs; a put- 
ting in in the middle of a dilcourfe; alio a difcontinuance or 
breaking off, 

Inrerre’PTion [with Geomerricians] is the Gime as Di/- 
jenition of proportion, and is marked thus; to fignifie the break- 
ing off the ratio in tie middle of 4 ieparate proportionals, as B; 
c::D:&, i.e. as Bis to C, fois D to E. 

Inrersca’PuLar [Anatomy] a procefs or knob of the Sra- 
pula or thoulder-blade, in that part of it which rifes, and is com- 
monly called the Spine. 

InrerscaruLa kta [with Avatomijs] the cavities or hol- 
Jow places between the thoulder-blades, and the Fertebras or 
turning joints, L. 

To Inrersci'No [iuterfeindere, L.] to cut in two in the 
midi. 

To Inrenscri'ne [interscrilere, L.] to write between, to 
interline. 

InteRscrt'PTION, an interlinestion or writing between. L. 

Inverse’cant [inter/ecans, L.] cutting in twoin the middle. 

Inteasecants [in Heraiéry] pertraniient lines, which crofs 
one another, 

To Ixrearse’cr [isterfeaum, L.) to cut offin the middle. 

Interse’ction, [F. interjexione, It. of inter(efio, L.] a 
cutting off in the middle. 

Intersection [with Mathematicians] fignifics the cutting 
off one line or plane by another: and thus they fy the mutu 
al interfection of two planes isa right line, 

ToINTense MINATE [iaterfeminatum, L.] to fow among 
or between, 

I'wreasno’cn, [of inter and chogwer, F.) a clathing or hit- 
ting of one thing againit another. 

To Inversuoce ([s'entrecboguér, F.) to clath or hit one a- 
gainit another. 

Int eRsor'Line [with Hu/bard-en] the laying of one kind 
of earth upon another. 

Invearspa’ce [of inter between and /patiam L.) a {pace be- 
tween 2 things. 

To Intensra'nse fof inter and fozrfum, L} to fcatter or 
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fprinkle here and thers or among. e 

Inrersre'nsion, a (cattcring or iprin\ting amonz, Ee, L. 

Inteaspersum Murcer See Vucaven, 

Inrersrrwatys Coli [with deter?) the name of Eve 
pair of (mall mutcles of the neck, ariting irom the upper parts 
of each double tpinal proceis of the neck. except of diet weond 
Fertebra, avd end in the lower part of all the said double Ipinese 

INTeRsPlaa TION. a breathing hetween, a fetchoy breath. 

Intersve’tiar [of inter and fellariy, L. pertaining toa 
Rar) berween or among the flars, and are tuppoted to oe pla- 
netary fytlems, having each a fixed ilar for the cemer of their 
motion, as the fun is of ours. 

Isvrasrectar Purts of the Univrrfe [Afran] thole ports 
which are without and beyond our folar fefierns in which there 
are fuppofed to be feveral other tyilems of planets, moving round 
the fixed flars, as the centers of thei relpediive motions, asthe 
fun is of ours; and fo, ifit be true, as it is nor improbable, 
thar every fuch ftar may thus be a fun te fome hobitable orbs 
moving round it, the fatenfelar World will be inhnitely the 
greatelt part of the univer ie. 

Isverstices (F. incerPizit, Ie. of interfitia, L.J didances 
or [paces between, 

Inrersrirtat, having a fprce between. 

Inreare'xe [intertextus, L.] interworen, 

INTERTE XTURE, a weaving between. 

Inrearies 

Inveapu'ces§ horizontally between the fommers, or be- 
twixtthem andthe cell or realon. 

Intertransversa’Les Cofli [Amatory) certain mufeles be- 
tween the traniverfe procefles of the Merteirc ut tis neck, of the 
fame fize and figure with the Jeter/pinaies. 

INTERTRIGO, a fretting off the skin of the parts near the 
fundament or between the thighs, a gall or chafe. ZL. 

I'ntervar (intervalle, F. intervratio, It. entresils, Sp of fa- 
tergvailum, L.) the diltance or {pace between two extremes cither 
of time or places a paule, a reipit. 

Inrervan (in Mujick) the difference between two founds ia 
re(peét of grave or acute, or that imaginary fpace termiuated by 
two founds differing in gravity or acutenels: 

Inteavan of the Fits of easy Reflection, or of ealy Tranfmijies 
of the Rays of Light f in Opricds] is the {pace beeen every se- 
turn of the fit, and the next return. 

To Inrerve'ne [istervenire, lt. and L.) to come between, 
to come in anexpedted. 

Intrerve'siint [istercenicns, L.) intervening or coming in 
accidentally. 

Inteave'stiox, an interpofition, L. 

Istervo'iy'p [of inter and wivere, 1] rolled one within 
another. Miton. 

Intervirw [entreveve, F.] a fight of one anothers alfo a 
meeting of great pertons, 

I'wrenvi'ciba’rion, a watching or waking between whiles. 

To Pnreawaa've [of ieter and peapan, Sax. weocn, De. 
and L. G. wrben, H. G.] to weave in, with, or amoung. 

Inrerwo'ven [of inter, L. between, and poapan, Sax. to 
weave} weaved or woven with or among. 

Inve'stance [intefasilis, L.] uncapable of making a will. 

Inre'stanreness(of intefadilis, L.] uncapableneis (in law) 
of making a will. 

Inre’state [intefctas, L. intefat, F. imteffate, Ts.) dead, 
Or a perfon who dies without making a will, 

Isvesti'xa Gracilia [with Agaten.] the fall guts. ZL. 

Intesti’xa Terra, earth-worms. L. 

INTESTINE ¢ [iatedinas, L. inte/lin, F. intefiao, Ie. and 

Investinat§ Sp.) inward, within, 

Inre’stine Wur, a civil war, as ic were within the bowels 
ofa ftate or kingdom. 

Iste'sviNe, motion of the parts of fluids. Where the attraét- 
ing corpulcles of any fluid are clafiick, they muft of neceflity pro- 
duce an intefine Motion; and this greater or leer according to 
the degrtes of their clalticity and attractive force 

Inre‘stines (F. intePemt, It. iatefinss, Sp. of inte Pina, L } 
the entrails, the bowels, the inward parts of any living creature. 

Inre'stines [with Awator.] long and large pipes, which by 
feveral circumvolutions and turnings, reich from the Py/orws 
to the das, and are accounted to be fix tiaes as long as the bos 
dy that contains them, 

Inre’stineness, the being within or inwerd. 

Intesri’sucum [Avet.] the navel firing. 2. 

Inte'stinuM, a bowel or gut. L. 

Ixtestixum rears, the tlrait gue. L. 

To Intura’e [of én and Spx, Jax. a Slave] to enflive, to 
bring into bondage. 

Inthra'tment fof in, Spxl, Sax. and mens] Mlavery, of 
bringing into bondape. 

To Inruro’ne 2 [fathrenizatum, L. inthronifor, F.} co feat 

IntHRont ze é or place on a throne. 

IstHeoniza Tion, an cnitalinent, the placing on the throne 
of feat of majetty. 

6D To Isri’cs 


( Arebiveturc} imall p'eces of timber that Ite 
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_To Iyti'ce [prob, off and zihean, Sex, to over-perfuade, 
or attijer, F.] to allure or draw in by fair words, Ge. 
IsvrCEMENT, an alluring, a drawing in, &'r, 
An Iscimare [intiows, L. ami intime, F. asict intise, 
t. amiga intime, Sp. properly moft inward) an intimate friend, 
one very familiar, dear, or intirely beloved, 
Invimare [fetine, F, intine, It. and Sp. of intimus, L.) fa- 
miliar, hearty, particular. 
I'nrimarecy, familiarly, particularly. 


To Uxrimare [ixtinere, lt, and L.) to give to underfand, - 


to hint, to fhew. . 
UNTIMATENESS 
Invimacr 
Intima‘rion [L. 

fecret deciaring, an hint. 

To Ixvi'ninate [intinider, F. intimidire, It, of in and si- 
mids, L.]to put in fear, to frighten, to difhcarten. 

Intimipa TION, an affrighting or putting in fear. 

Inri’ne [integer, L. exticr, F. inzero, [t.} whole, compleat. 

InvTi’Rety, Wholly, compleatly. 

Inti’neNess [integritat, L. entiéreté, FP.) wholenels, com- 
pleatne’s, G’e. ae 

Tolsri'tie [intituler, F. intitclare, It. intituldr, Sp. of 
intitulere, L ] to givea tile. 

Invi’rcen [iatitelotws, L. intitudé, F.) having a title, name 
or fubcription ; alfo having a right to claim, &e. 

IntiruLaTion [F. intitolazione, It.) an intitling. 

I'xro [inzo, Sax.) a prepolition, relating to Motion, Chang- 
ing of Condition, or the intention of the mind; ¢. g. He went 
into the Country; He is changed from a Majter inte a Servant; 
He came inta oxr Opinion. 

{xrou [ot mand vol, Sax. Col, Dux. and L. G.] cultom 
paid for commodities imported. 

Inro’Lerase [F. and Sp. intolferabile, It. of intalerabilis, 
L.] unbearable, unfuiferable, not to be born with. 

INTo’LERABLENESS, unbearablencls, &e. 

Inro’Leragey, unfufferably, 

To Inro’ma {entomber, F.) to put in a tomb, to bury. 

To Ixro’nave [intonare, It. and L.] to thunder or make a 
rumbling noile. 

Inroxa‘’rion [F f intonare, It.) (in ee) is the giving 
the tone or key, by the chanter ina cathedral, to the reit of 
the choir. 

Inro’rtus, a, we [in Botan, Frit.) writhed or wrelled like 
bilort. L. 

To Inro’xtcate (tojicare, It. entofigdr, Sp. intexicare, L.] 
to make drunk or giddy; to poifon, Ge. 

Ixtoxica’rion, a making drunk, a fuddling, an invenom- 
ing, a poifoning, a bewitching. 

Intra’crante [fatraitable F. intrattabile, It. intratadie, 
ah of intra@atils, L.] not to be managed, ungovernable, un- 
ruly. 

if NTRA'CTABLENESS, ungovernablenefs, unmanagcablenefs. 

Intra’cranty, ungovernably, unrulily. 

Inrra‘pa [in Myf, Boots) an entry, much the fame as Pre- 
dude or Overture. Teal. 

Inrra’po, an entrance into a place. Span. 

Intra‘neous[intrancas, L.) that is within, inward. 

Intaa'ns'’p [of i and tranje, F.) calt into a trance. Mi/ton, 

Ixtra’nsitive [intranftious, L.) not palling into another. 

To Inraa’e [uttraper, F. attrapare, It, entrampar, Sp.) to 
catch in a trap, to infnare, 

Intra’re Marifeam [old Ree.) to drain a marth or bog, 
and reduce it to paiture ground, by dikes, walls, tc. 

To Iwrrea’r [of in and traster, F.) to ask humbly, to 
fupplicate. 

Ixtaea'ry, a fubmiflive asking, a fupplication. 

To Inrae‘’xeca [of s9 and trencéée, Fy trimierare, Tt. atrin- 
cherar, Sp.) to fortify with a trench or rampart ; allo to en- 
crosch upon, to ufurp. 

Intae'Ncnment, [retranchement, F. trinciamento, It.) an 
intrenching with a breaft-work; an encroachment. 

Invre'NcHMENT [in the art of war] any work that defends 
a poll againit the attacks of an enemy, and is generally taken 
for a trench or ditch. 

Inrae'pip [intrepide, F. intrepide, It. of intrepidus, LJ 
feariefs, undaunted, refolute. 

Ingres ripnrss,@ [Listrepidicé, It. intrepiditd, Ie.) undaunt- 

Inrreripity,§ ednels, fearleltiefs. 

Intae’pipry, learlcfly, coursgeoufly, 

I'nvaicate [intrigate, It, entricado, Sp. of intricatus, L.J 
Perplex'd, intang!'d. 

To In’rxicare [istricatum, L.] to intangle, perplex, &¢, 

abd clots perplexity, intanglement. difficulty, 

InTRICATELY, ina perplex'd manner. 

Isvaoue (intrigue, F. ixtriga, It derived, as fome fay, 

ofesand Sz, Gr, bir) and is properly underltood of chick 
ens chat have their feet intangled in hairs a fecret contrivance 


great familiarity; Mri fiendfiip. 


PF. intimazisne, It. of intimetio, L.Ja 
, 
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cunning defign or plot ; an affemblage of events or circumfances 
occurring in an affair, and perplexing the perfons concerned in it, 

To Intri‘oue [iniriguer, F.] to plot, to cabal, to carry on 
an mtnigue. 

Inves’nsican? [intrinfegue, F. intrin/oco, It.and Sp. of ine 
+ InveRi'nsten trinficas, LJ} inward, real, genuine value 
of things; allo occult, fecret: in oppoticion to extrinfick, out- 
ward or apparent value of things. 

Inte I‘ NSICALLY, inwardly. 

Istat’NstCaLNess, inwardnefs. 

Inras’nsicum Scroitivm, that which ts owing to the chief 
lord of the manour. 

Ixrao, isa Latin adverb from the prepofition  etra, or a vari- 
ous ending of the fame prepofition, and fenifes within. 

To Ixrsopu'ce [intreduire, FL intredurre, It. ixtroducir, 
Sp. of satradweere, L.} to bring or lead ing alto to broach 

Intaopu'ction, [F. intradyzione, It. introduciin, Sp. of 
fetrods tic, L.] a leading in or introducings allo a preface to 
abook, diirou:fe, &e. 

Inreopu'ctiveE, ferving fo Bele in. 

Inrroou'ctor, [iatredyfeur, F. inxtroduttore, It. of istra- 

for, L.Jan introducer of ambaffadors, Ee‘, 

Introue'etury [ixtreduTerixs, L.] terving to introduce. 

INTROGRE’SSION, a going into, L. 

To Ixrsomt'’r [éutroerstere, L.] 10 lec or Send into. 

Intros i‘ssion, 2 letting or fending in. ZL. 

Inrrosati [at Siewna in {taly) the name of an academy, the 
members of which contented them at their firit inilicution with 
eftablishing thefe fix dhort laws (1) to pray, (2) to fludy, (3) to 
be merry, (4) to offend no body, (5) not to credit too lightly, (6) 
to let the world talk. 

To Inrrosu’ME [of introfursere, L.] to take in. 

To Inrrosre’cr [introjpectum, L.) to look into, to view, 
to confider. 

Introspe’cTioN, 2 looking narrowly into. Z. 

Inraosu’Mprion [with Pérlojop.]the taking of nourifh- 
ment, whereby animal bodies are increaled. 

To Intru’pe [intrudere, It, and L.] to thrufl ones felf rude- 
ly into company or bufinefs; to intermeddles to ufurp or get 
pofleflion of a thing unjulily. 

Inrau'per [setrajor, L..] he who intrudes, an wlurper. 

Inrauper [in Common Law} one who gets pofleflion of lands 
that are void by the death of a tenant for life or years; and dif- 
fers from an abator, in that an Adator enters upon lands void by 
the death of a tenant in fee. 

Introve’rsion [of intrd, and vertere, L. to tum) a turning 
inwards. 

Ixtau'ston, [F. and Sp. intrafione, It.) an unmannerly 
thruiting ones {elf rudely into company, where one is not accep- 
tables or into bulinc!i, relying upon a perton’s patience, &r. 

IntRu'ston {in Law) a violent or unlawful feizing upon lands 
or tenements, void of a polletlur, by one who has no right to 
them. 

Ingrusto’Nne, the name ofa writ which lies againf an in. 
truder, 

To Intru'sr [of i and ¢r/?] to put in truft with. 

Isrupus(with Beton.) enaive or tuccory: L. 

Imrut’rion [uf intwitss, L.] a clear or dillinét view, or 
looking intoa matter, fpeculation, contideration, exam ination. 

Ixrur'rten [in Metuphpiehs) a perception of the certain a- 
§reement or dilagrcement ol any two ideas, immediately compar- 
ed together. Lock. 

Inru'rrive [iatwitive, FY {peculative. 

_Astume’scence [intumeycentia, L ] a fwelling, a pulling, or 
rifling up. 

Inru'kN [with Prefers) is when the one puts his thigh, 
between his adverfaries thighs, and lifts him up. 

To Inva’pe [exeadir, F. inwadere, It. and L.) to attack or 
fet upon, to feize violently, to ufurp. 

‘fo Inva’piateK [old Rec.) to engage or mortgage lands.” 

Invapta‘Tons [0/4 Ree.) mortgages or pledges. 

Invapta‘tus [in Late) is when one has been acculed of 
fome crime, which not being fully proved, he is obliged to find 
good furetics. 

Invave'scence [invalejcentia, L.] want of health. 

An Inva'tip, [iavalide, F.) a perion or foldier, wounded, 
maimed, or difabled from action by age. 

Ixvauip [taculide, F, invalids, It. and Sp. of invalidus, 
L.] infirm, weak, crazy; allo that is of no force or ilrength, that 
does not ftand good in Jaw. 

To Inva'uipate, [iavalider, Fe invalidare, It.) to weaken, 
to make void. 

Invani'piry? [inealidité, F. invaliditd, It.) the nullity 

Inva’Lipness § of an att or apreement. 

Invatins (invalid, L. des invalives, F,) fick perfons, or per- 
fons, difabled from fervice by ficknefs. 

Inva’eiapce [of in and curiedie, F. invariabiis, LJ un- 
changeable, conflant, firm, fledtatt. 

Inva’kiasty, conkantly. tleadfallly. 








Inva’Ria- 


Teva’ston ( F. and Sp. invafione, It. of inewfio, LL.) a 
dejcent upon a country, an encroachment, Gr. 


Inve'ctrp? [in Heraldry) is fluted or furrowed, 
ie ebaa and is the reverfe of ingrailed, in 
that iegraifed has the points outwards toward the 
field ; whereas ieveed has them inwards, the or- 
dinary and mall temi-circles outwards towards the 
ficld, as in the figure. ; 

Ixve‘crive Linvertion, It, of ine 
ful, virulent. : ; 

An Inve'ctive [itecfive, FP. invettioa, It. invective, Sp. 
and L.] railing, fharp, virulent words or expreflions, 

Invieriveny, reproachtully, virulently. ; ; 

Ixve'criveNess, reproachfulnefs, virulence in words, &'e. 

To Inver’on [ivvebere, L.] w mail, to declaim, to {peak 

itterly againit one, 
. To levaiota (prob. of cagelare,Ttal. or aveagler, F. to 
make blind) to allure, entice, or deceive with fair words. 

To Inve'Lor [exveloper, F. inviluppare, lt.) to wrap up, to 
infold. 

: Inve’xoipce [isvendiilis, L.] unfaleable, that cannot be 
fold. . . 

‘Yo Ixve’xom [enveniser, P.} to poilon, to infect.” 

To Isve'nr [ inventare, It. ywventdr, Sp, iaventar, Port. 
inventer, F.) to find out, to contrive or devile ; allo to forge 
or leign. ; , j 

Inve'wrion (FP, iaverzione, Ite invencion, Sp. of incentio, 
L.] a finding out ; alfo a contrivance or device } a fubtlety of 
mind, or foméwhat peculiar in a man’s genius, which leads him 

to the difcovery of things that are new. ; 

Isvenrton [with Logicsaxs) is that part of Logick that 
fupplies arguments for demonttration. 

Invention [in Réetsrick] is reckon'd the firlt part of that 
art. For by the help of invention in oratory Rdetoricians 
have found out certain fhort and eafy methods to fupply them 
with arguments to difcourfe properly on all fubjects, thele are di- 
flributed into certain clafles, call'd Came«on Places. 

Invention [with Painters, Sc.) is the art of finding out 
proper objects fora picture, by the help of hillory or ancient 
tables. 

Invention [with Poets] every thing that the poet adds to 
the hiftory of the fubjeét he has choten, and of the curn he gives it. 

Invention [in Painting] is reprefented by anymph clad in 
white, with wings on her head: On the fore part of her robe 
are written the words, Now alivede. Ta her right hand holding 
the imoge of nature, and in her left aicroll, with the words 
ad Opera. 

Inventiones Sei Lat] treafure-trove, money or goods 
found, and not challenged by any owner, which properly be- 
Jonced to the Mine, unlefs by him granted to fome other. 

Inve'ntive [inveatif, F. inventive, tt.) apt to invent, in- 
genious, fharp.w ited. : 

Inve’nvivennss [of ircenti{, F. and ze/s} aptncfs to invent. 

Inventory (isccntaire, F. tnventeris, It. inventario, Sp. of 
invectorivtt, L.J] a catalogue of goods and chattels found in 
the poffetlion of a party deceafed, and appraifed, which every 
vexecutor or adminiltrator is bound to deliver to the ordinary, 
whenever it fhall be required. 

Invenrory [in Commerce) alift or particular valuation of 

Od. 

Inventory'p [iscenteriZ, F.] written down in an inventory, 

Inve’nrress [incventrix, L. inventrice, F.) a female inventer, 


Inverse [faverjus, L.] turned in and out, upfide down, 
a method of working the 


backward or the contrary way 

Invense Rule of Three 

Inverse Rule of Pmiad © Rule of Three, which fcems 
to be inverted or turned backwards. 

Inverse Method of Fluxions (with Mathematicians) is the 
method of finding the flowing quantity of the fluxion given, 
and isthe fame 5 foreigners call Catew ws Jutegralis, 

Invunse Method of Tangents, is the method of finding an 
equation to exprefs the nature of a curve in an equation ex- 
prefled in the nearelt terms. 

Inverse Ratio [with Ma:bematician:] is the affumption of 
the coniequent to the antecedent ; like as the antecedent to the 

~ confequent, as if B:C :: D:E, then by inverfion of ratio’s 
C:B:: E:D. 

Ixve’asecy, backwardly, or in an inverted order. 

Ixve'rsion [F. incerfone, It. of inverfis, L.) a turning 
the infde out; achange in the order of words or things. 

Inversion [with Gesrect.] is when, in any proportion, the 
confequents are turned into antecedents, & ¢ contra. 

Inversion [with Retoric.] a figure whereby the orator 
makes that for his advantace, which was a!ledged again him. 

To Inve'rt [fevertere, It, and L.] to turn upfide down or 
infide out, to turn backward or the contrary way. 

Invertro [in Heraldry) as wings inverted, is when the 
points of them are down. 

To lyvest [iseyfir,F. and Sp. invefire, It. and L.) is to 


tus, L.] railling, reproach- 
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confer on any one tle title ofa fee, dignity, or office, or to ra” 
tify and confirm what has been obteined elfewhere. 

o Isxve'st [in Lace] to put inte pofledion of lands, tene- 
ments, &7¢. alfu to inital with any dignity or honour. 

To Invest @ Place [in the dre of H'arlis to befece a 
place fo clofcly, as to top up all i:s avenues, and to cut off all 
communication with any other place. 

To Inve'sricate [invgfivare, It. and L-] to trace or find 
out by fleps, to fearch or enquire diiigently 

Investica’tion [ inogltyazione, dt. invePizacion, Sp. of 
inveligatio, L.] atraceing, &¢. a learc hing or finding any thing 
out by the tracks or prints ot the feet. ; 

Isvestication [with Grin.) is the art, method. or man- 
ner of finding the theme in verbs, the mood, tenfe, Ge. 

Inve'stiqure (FP. invgfidira, Sp. invetitara, It. ant L) 
a giving or putting into the polfetion of. 

Inve TerateE [saeétiré, F. inererato, Ite imeeterido, Sp. o€ 


toveteratus, L.} grown, rooted in, or fertled by long continuance. 


INVE TERATE NESS é inveterate malice, or the quality of an 

InvewerRacy old grudge. 

InvETERA’ TION, a growing into ufehy Jong cuftom, L. 

Ixy Voreus [favitinas, L.}) hated, odious, envied or en- 
vious. 

Invi'ptouszy, envioufly, malign!y. 

Invi'picusness [iscidia, L. ievicié, F-) envy. 

Invi'Gitancy, want of watchlulne’s, carefulnes, LZ. 

Tolnvi’corate [invigerire, It. of ia and oigeretus, L.J 
to infpire with vigour, [ife and {pirit. 

Invi'sctace [i'. and Sp. invincibile, Ite of invincibitis, 
L,] not to be overcome or congnered. 

invi’nerpurness, unconquerablenefs. 

Invi'xcrniy, unconquerably. 

Invi'ovanie (F. and Sp. daouludile, It. of invioladilis, L.) 
not to be vivlated or broken. 

Invi‘oLauLeENtss, uncapablenefs of being violated, 

Invi’oLasty, in an inviolable manner. 

Ixvi‘otatep [inciodate, It. invistutas, L.) not to be vio- 
lated or broke. 

To Ixvi'nox [environner, FP, invirenare, It.) to compas 
or furround. ‘ 

Invi'sipce [F. and Sp. saryisile, It. of iacifftilis, L.] that 
cannot be ieen. 

Ixve'stnceness? invifible quality, uncapablencls of being 

Ixvistarciry § feen. 

InvistBLy. imperceptibly. 

Invitation [F. invitaments, It. of invitatio, L] a bid- 
ding or inviting. 

Isvi'tatory [invitatcire, F.] of an inviting quality. 

Inveratony Verje (in the Rewar Catbalick Servic] a vere 
that ftirs up to praile and glorify God. 

To Ixvi're [éneiter, F. invitare, tt, and L.) to bid, cill or 
defire one to come; elpecially to a fealt or foleinnity; allo to 
incite, entice, or allure. 

I'nuva [with Betani?s) the herbenvliecampane, L. 

Inu'Muraten [isurbrats, L,) fadowed. 

InuNnca'Tion, a hocking into, Z. 

Ixvu'xction, an anointing into, or thoroughly, LZ. 

InuNpva'rion a F. ixondszione, Ie. isvndaciva, 
Sp. of ixwaderio, L.) an overRowing of water, a food. 

To Iwoke § [ isveguer, F. imevedr, Sp. incecare, Tt. 





To Ixvo'xe and LJ to cl! upon for aid, help or relich. 

Ixvoca’rion [F. iszscaxione, It. incoracsin, Sp. of invera- 
tio, L.) acalling upon,a crying to one for help, aid or affiflances 
a calling upon God for aid or afliitance, 

Ixvoca‘rton [in an Epick Poem) 1s accounted the third part 
of the narration; and molt posts, in imitation of Hamer, have 
begun their poems with an invocation 3 who, no doubt, thovghe 
the invocation would give a fanéiion to what he fhould fay, as 
coming from divine infpiration. 

Invor'ce [in Trafick ) a particular account of merchants 
goods, cullom, proviion, charges, &¢, fent by a merchant 
to his factor or covrefpondent in another country. 

Ixvor'ce Tare, the weightof the cask, bag, &e. in which 
goods mentioned in the invoice, are contained, ~ 

Ixvo.u’caum, any covering of particular parts of the body, 

InvotucruM Cordis [with fuat.Ja membrane which ture 
rounds the heart, the fameas Perseardian. 

To Invo'tve [invelvere, L.] to wrap or fUld in alfoto en- 
gage Gr entang!s. ; 

o Isvouve [with Algelrai?s] isto multiply a number by 
it felf. 

Invo’LuNTARILY, unwillingly, without a free will. 

Ixvo’tuntary [iacoliatuire, Fe ingelsntario, It. and Sp. 
iavofantarius, L.) not voluntary, contrary to ones will, forced, 

Invonuntany (in Med) any natural excretion, which hap- 
pens thro’ weaknels, or want of power to reftrsin it 5 ail cun- 
vullive motions, where the mulcles are invigoraed to attion, 
without the confent of the mind, 


Invo’LyN- 
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Ixvo'huxTariness, unwillingne(s, or the not being done 
with the free will. 

Invotu’Tiox, a wrapping or rolling up in, LZ. 

Ixvonu’rion [with scréreifs) is the raiflag up any quan- 
tity affigned, confidered as a root to any power affigned 5 fo 
that if the root be multiplied into it fell, it will produce the 
Sjvare the fecond power, and if the Sgzire be muluplied by the 
rent, it will produce the Cude, the third power, and Jo on, 

Ixunua'Ne [énurdanus, L.] uncivil, clownith. 

eld eeraeat clownifhnels, inciviliry. 

‘To Inu’re [of f# and #t#, LL) to ule, to atcultom. 

To Inune Jina Lew Senir) to be of efieét, to be available. 
_ Txu'siratre (iayitd, Fe unagitate, Inv of inyfitatas, L.) nor 
in ufe, 

Inu'stion [in Aes.) a term fometimes uled for hot and 
dry icafons. 

Ixusriow [with Sarg.] the orerstion of cauterizing. 

Iwuti’ciry [inwtifess, Le inatilité, F. dancilita, It.) on 
proftaoleneds, 
_Invu'tnernance (F, iezudzerabile, Xt, of invaluerabilis, L.J 
that cannot be wounded. 

Invu’LNCRARLENESS, uncapablenefs of being wounded. 

T’xwarp [inpean, Sax. inwwatrtes, Su.) on the imide. 

Inwarpty, within, on the iefide. 

T’nwar pness, the being on the infide, 

Inwo'ven [of é and pespan, Sux.) weaved in. Milton. 

Joacaimires [of Jouchim, an abbot of Fiera in Calebria] 
a Sect who elteemed Jaardize a Prophet, and who left at his 
death feveral books of prophecies. 

Joassr'ricxs, a certain order of monks, who wear the fi- 
gure of the chalice upon their breaits. 

A Jour, a {mall piece of work to be done. 
Jo'zure, one that undertakes jabbs. 
Jouncrnown [of goble, Hupid, and nowl, the crown 
of the head} a Nupid fellow, a blockhead. 

To Jone [at the University] to rebuke, to reprimand, to chide. 

jowe [with the Casting Crew} a Guinea. 

Jonenr Nails, a fmaller fort of nails, commonly ufed to 
nail thin plates of iron to wood. . 

Jockey, one who trims up and rides about with horfes for 

. 

Jo’cxner? [Yoclee. Sax.) a little farm, requiring as it were 

seid utone yoke of oxen to ull it, Aeatyi2, 

Joco’se (gsorafo, It. of joca/vs, L.) given to jelting, merry, 
peilant. 

Joco’stness [ jorsftar, L.] merrinefs in jefling, drollery. 

Jo’cucar [ jocedsris, L.) jelling. 

Jo'cuLarness, jocofenels, jeitingne&, &e. 

Jo’cunn [jecwada:, L] full of joy, blithe, fportful, merry, 
piesfane. 

A lala merrinefs, pleafintry, fportfulnels. 

‘a Joc [incert Eryn. uniels of shaba, Su. J to fhove 
To eine 


or thake. 

"1 oe a puth or thove. 

Jo'cun's [in £1f India) a feet of heathen religious, who 
never marry, nor hold any thing in private property ; but live 
on alins, and praélice great feverities ; they travel from country 
to country preaching; ate properly a fort of penitent pilgrims, 
andare fuppofed to be a branch of the Gymuofophifts. They 
pretend to live feveral days without eating or drinking, and af- 
rer having pone thro’ a courfe of difcipline for a certain time, 
they account themfelves as impeccable and privilegedto do any 
thing + upon which they give a loofe to their pallions, and run 
jnto all manner of debauchery. 

St. Joun’s Bread, a kind of fhrub, 

St. Joun’s Hort, an herb, 


To Jorn [ jungere, L. joindre, F. giumzere, It. justar, Sp. 
ajuntar, Port.] to knit or unite together 5 to add to. 

Jou'xper [in Lee) two joined in an ation againft another, 

jow'nwer [of joindre, F .] one who makes wooden furni- 
ture, &e. 


Jou’sers, were incorporated Ants 1570. and 
area malter, 2 wardens, 24 affillants, and 190 
on the livery, Their armorial enfigns are gales, 
achevron argent between 2 pair of compaffes 
above, and a iphere in bale or, on a chief of the 
3d, two roles of the firlt, and between them a 
; pale fable, charged with an efcallop-fhell of the 
fecond. The creft isa demi-favage proper, holding a {pear er, 
‘The fupporiers 2 Cupids of the lait, the dexter holding a women 
crowned witha cafile, the Gniiter a {quare, both proper. Their 
hail it in Téoamesfreet, near Deegate bill, 

Joi wtay, the art of working in wood, and of fitting or af- 
fembling various parts or members of it togethers it is em- 
plov'd chiefly in {mall work, and in that differs trom carpentry, 
which is converfant about larger work. 

Joining (jungem, Le jeinane, F.) uniting, &e 
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Jounr { jantira, b. jeinture, F. givntors, Te. juntura, Spy 
aplece where any thing or member is added to another; alvo 
the juncture, articulation or ailemblage of two or more things. 

Joint [with Archite?:] the feparation between the flones 
which is filled with mortar, plaitier or cement, , 

Joinr (in Carpentry] the feveral manners of affembling or 
fitting pieces of wood together, 

Jotxr Tenants [in Law) are fuch as come to and hold lands 
or tencments by one ticle, or without partition. 

Jornren [with Jeiners) a fort of pline, 

Jotnrry. in conjusttion with, 

Jounrurs? [janctura, LJ a maintenance allotted or joine 
; Joyxvure ed, or mace over by the husband to the wife, 
in confideration of her dowry the brought to her husband. ‘ 

To Jo UnTuRe a Wife, is to make over a jointure or fettle- 
ment to her. 

Jou'nrunen [fpeoken of a wife) having a dowry fettled on 

er, 

_Jotsrs [probe of jeindre, F to join) timbers framed into the 

irders Gr jommers of a building. 

To Jone [giecare, Ie. to p/ay or jauthsen, G. jeuchen, Die 
to frolick jeeari, L.) tojelt, to (peck merrily, to droll. 

Joxe [ jecus, L.Ja jeli, a merry droiling Ipeech. 

ieuates ri aR 

OLLINEss? [q. d. jooiatas, L. of Yeois, Jupiter) eriery 

Jo’Luiry Baile peed hamour. Shit | ans 

Joury [probably of oli, P. pretty, or Dol, Gerd, del'ght} 
brisk, gay, merry. 

To Jour (prob. of jewter, F ] to fhake or 
asacoich, wapgon, or trozting horie, &'c, ; 

Jour-Head [prob. of ceole, Sax. the check Or jaws] one who 
has a great hesd; a block-head, 

aap eee a L.]} brisk, lively, merry, 

ostcx Dialed, a mannzrof {pcech peculiar \ 
of Isnia. é ite a 

Tontex Mood [in Majeh] a light and airy fort of foft and 
melting ftrains. 

_ TontcK Order [in ArcbiteAare) an order fo call'd from domia 
in leffer jfa, the body cf the pillur is nfually channelled or fare 
rowed with 24 putters, and its length with the capital and bate 
is 29 modules, the chipiter being chiefly compus'd of Melutes 
or {crolls. 

Firtravins fays the people of Jonis formed it on the model of 
a young woman dreis'd in her hair, ard of an ealy, elegant fhapes 
whercas the Dorick had been formed on the model of a robult, 
ftrong man. 

jor Quin [jenguille, F. givachiglia, It.) a flower, 

o’'NTHUS (iv 3S, Gr] a livle hard callus, in the skin of 
the face. 

Jo’ssise Bleck, a block for getting on horfe-back. 

To Jo’srre [prob. of jexter, F )to thruit, shake or puth 
with the elbow, Ge. . 

ares {old Rec.) agifiment, the palturing or feeding of 
caitie. 

A Jor [ jeta, L. and F. of teva, Gr.] a pointor title. 

Jo'racism [istacijmas, L. of iwtaxsgua, Gr.) a running 
much upon the letter Jota or I. 

ovi'at [F. giseiale, Ic. of jovialis, L. of jove,) jolly, merry. 
OVIALLY, merrily. 

Joviatness, See Falline/s. 

Jovintawnisrs hereticks in the 4th century who difputed 
againit the virginity ef the morker of our faviour. 

Joviantst (¢ 4. one born Jove Hero, under the jovial planet 
Fepiter) a pleafant, jolly, merry fellow, 

as (with Fasteners} a hawk is Gid to jouk when he falls 
alleep. 

R fovemas (F. gisrnale, It. of jour, F.a day] a day-book, 
diary or regiller of what pales daily. ; 

Journan [in Merchaats Accouaty] a book into which every 
particular article is polled out of the walle book and made deb- 
tor, clearly expretied and fairly written. 

_ Jou RNAL Se Navigaters} a book wherein is kept an ace 
count of the fhips way at fea, the changes of the wind, and 
other occurences. 

JourNaL, a common name of feveral news-papers who de- 
tai] the particular traniactions of Europe. 

Jou'aney [jowrmee the while Day, or the courfe of the Day 
of jour, F. a day gtornata, It. jornada, Sp. and Port.) a wavels 
alio a day's work in husbandry, properly as much ground as 
may be paiicd over ina day. 

To Jo'ursey, to travel. 

Jounsey [in Husdumdry] a day's work in ploughing, fow= 
ing, reaping, &s. 

Journey Céoppers, (cllers of yarn by retail. 

Journey Accounts [Law Term] is whena writ is abated or 
overthrown with the default of the plantifi or demandant, and 
a new one purchafed by Journey dccawnts, i. ¢. as joon as potli- 
bly it can be done, after the abatement of the brik writ. 

Jou'eney Man [ jourwalicr, F.) one who works under a 
malier. Jovaysy 


jofle to and fro, 
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Journsy ork, Day-work; but props:ly working for a 
muller of the fame trade, Ee. 

Joust, julling. drétox, 

Jows [couvle, Sax. the jaw] the head, neck, Se. of a falmon. 

Jow'ver (prob. from having a great jow!l or head] a dog's 
name. é z 

JownING 2 as ajowring pain, a conftant grumbling pain, 

GUT ate as that of the touth-ach, 

ise (jase, B. giofa, It.) aladnets, mirth. ‘ 

Joy, is of all the pallions the molt agreeable to nature 3 but 
Mborafiés Gay, care mult be taken that it break not out on impro- 
pet ocealions, ason other mens misfortunes. ; 

Joy [in Paiuting and Siviptare) is repretented by a fprightly 
nymph, of a pleafant afpect, her garments adorned with flow 
ers, and having on her head a garland of the fame, in her right 
hand, a harp, and in her left a flaming heart. 

To Joy trcjeaie, F,] to rejpice. 

Joy’rut 

Jorous 

Joveutry, merrily, gladly. 

Joy rubyess, gladnefs. 

Joy'Less, deltirute of joy, Miftsx. a ats 

Joys of the Planets [in Aftrofogy) are certain dignities that 
happen to them cither by their being in the place of a planet of 
like quality or condition, or when they are in a houic of the 
fgure agreeable to their own nature, ; 

Joy’Nver [in Common Lace] the joining or coupling of two 
perions ina fuit or action againit another. . 

Jor’wine of Ive [Law Term) is when the parties agree to 
join, and reter their cause to the trial of the jury. 

Joy'srure, the {tate or condition of joint tenants, alfo the 
ining uf one bargain to another, 

.cua’nia, amedicinal /e?-Jedfan root. 

setove [P, and Sp. érafeibide, It.) Appetite, a pafion 
ofthe fuul to which Pdidjopbers afcribe wrath, buldnels, fear, 
hope and defor. 


Taa'scine fof 274. L.) capatle 


g fof joyeux of jaye, F. and full] merry, glad. 





ofanger, alfo apt to be 
‘lerets of being angry, angrinefs, apt- 


. 32 at Large] in expreffion frequently 





Tic fied te. and ZL. Type ypne or Ippang, Sax.) anger. 
Tiers Linpepal or Inpeszpai, Sex.) very angry. 
Tresviaes, wrainfulnele, sngrinels. 

Vrecann, # ¢. the lind of the people called Erii, Baxter. 

Trexa nen [Eseuede wns, Gr.) » jattive of the peace. 

Tais [In'p, Sx.) the eiin-bow, L. 

Varsfwitn Azar.) the otick avout the nipples of a woman's 
brealls ¢ aliothe torous circle. next the pupil of the eye. 

Lats [with Botin ] the Hower de luce, relies, rocket gen- 
tle or rocket gallant. 

Iris [in Painting, &e.] was reprefented as a nymph wich 
large wings extended in the form ofa femicirle, the plumes be- 
ing fetin rews of divers colours, with hair hanging before her 
eyes, her breats like clouds, and drops of water falling from her 
body. holding in her hand a Rain-dow or a Flerer-de-Luce. 

eis [in Ooticts} thofe changeable colours that fometimes ap: 
year in the glailes of telefcopes, microfcopes, &'¢. alto that cos 
loured figure which a triangular glafs will calt ona wall, when 

lac'd at a due angle in the fun-beams. 

I'nisu Toxgze, ts accounted to have heen of Briti’d extracti- 
on, but is of great antiquity ; and the letters of it bear fome re- 
femblance to the Hedrew, Saxon, and other choraéterss but the 
old Jrif is now become almott unintelligible s very few perfuns 
being able to read or undertiand it, 

‘To Tax, to be troubletome or uneafy to the mind. 

Vaxsom [ynhBe, Sax, prbie, Goth to urge,) uncaly, tedious. 

Texsomeuy, uneahiy, tedioufly. 

Taksomness, troublefomnels, tedioutnefs, &7¢, 

Vrow {I pon, or Ipen Sax. Fler L. G. etfern, H. G. zaera 
Sz] a hird, futile, malleable metal. Iron is accounted the 
hardeit of ali other metals, as being the moit dificule to melt; 
and yet it is one of the lightelt metals, and eaficit to be deitroy’d 
by ruit, by reafon ot the theams which proceed from it: it is 
engendered of a moft impure quickiilver, mixed with a thick 
fulphur, filthy and burning. 

He who hath manp Irons in the Fire will tet fome of 

them burn, (or cool.) 

The meaning is, he that has too many affairs in hand will 
neglett fume ot them; and of {uch aman we fay; he has too 
many irons in the fire. The Se. fay; Momy Irons in the jire 
part mon casi. 

Iron [with Chymi?s] is called Mars and reprefented by the 
character @ which isan hieroglyphick and denotes gold at the 
boom; onty its upper part, too tharp, volatile and half cor- 
rofive, which being taken away the iton would become gold, 

The tek character of iron is, that it is the heavieft of all boo 
dies aiter copper, ‘The fecond is that it is the Iealt ductile, che 
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hardeR and mot biittle of all metals, Thisd, that itis very 
fixed, a3 to jts metailine part, notiu!phureus one. Tren beias 
well purged of its (elphur by avehement fire, becomes harder, 
computter, and tomewhat lighter, and is called tect. Fourth, 
it iguifies before it tulfes, and fufes with much dititcultys and 
contrary to the nature of ail other metals, the more it is ignited, 
the fotter and more ductile it becomes: heing fearce flexible or 
malicable at all before ignition, Fifth, it is difoluble by almott 
all bodies in mature, #. ¢. that have any decree of adlivity, as 
falt, dew, the breach, fire, water, air, Se. fixth, it is very fo- 
norous and eluitick, tho’ the found it yields is lefs fweee than 
thst of copper. Seventh, of all bodies it is the only one that is 
attracted by the Lovd-Fare, 

Inox Our, is found in the mines, in grains and lumps, and 
being melted and burned in forges, is brought into forms by 
main force of fire. Iron being heasied red hor, and then put in. 
to water hardens it; and by the often doing fo, it becomes Itee!, 
which is more {tii and hard; but yet more brittle; but has 
more of a fpringy nature to leap back, than any other metals 
for both feel and iron have abundance of pores, Which go turne 
ing and winding like ferews, by means of which it approaches 
to the Lead-jone, and is {aid to be akin to the Lowds/fone, be: 
ing dug out of the fame mines. If a plate of iron be put in 
the fire, and made red hot, it (is faid} will come out longer 
than it was when it was put in. 

To Tkox, to put into irons, é. ¢. chains or fetters; alfa to 
fmooth linen, &¢. with a heated iron. 

Tron Munger [pom mangepe, Sax.) a dealer in iron. 

TRON-MONGERS Were incorporated 1452, 
and couflt ofa malter, 2 wardens, 100 allie 
itants (bring all on the livery) befides yeomane 
ry. The livery fine is 15/. 12 4, and that for 
fleward 164 ‘Their arms are argent ona chev- 
ron gw/er between 3 gads of itcel azure, as ma- 
ny pair of fhackles or. The creft on the he's 
met and torfe 2 lizards combatant proper, 
chained or collared, er; no jupporters. Their 
moto, God a our Strengih. Their hall is in Fencburch-/free 
near Billeter-Jane. ; 

Tron Mawlds, certain yellow lumps of earth or flone found 
in chalk pits; alfo certain fpots in linen. ’ 

Tron Sick (Sea Péraje] a thip is faidto be fo when her 
fpikes, bolts, nails, €c. are fo eaten away with ruft and worn 
out, thar they fland hollow in the planks and £6 caufe the fhip 
to leak, 

Tnon-WM ort, an herb, 

Clerk of the Troms, an officer in the mint, whofe bufinels 
is to take care that the irons be clean and fit to work with, 

Tko’nicat [éresigue, F. irenico, It. and Sp. of éromicus, L. 
of tipovends, Gr.) of oF pertaining to an irony or raillery. 

JRonicaLLy, in an ironical iente. 

Prony [érowic, F. irsvia, It. Sp. and L jgevta, Ge.) isa 
manner of (peaking quite contrary to what we thick, as when 
we call a lewd woman chaite, and a known rogue an honeit 
man. The chief fign of this trope is generally the tone of the 
Voice in promunbeing rons. 

Trony (with Rberoriciaxs) a figure ufed by orators, when 
they {peak contrary to what they mean, fo as to male a flew 
of prailing an adveriary, and at the lame time to loot and de. 
fpile him, and ¢ contra. 

To Tara’piare [irradiare, It. and L.] to dart and cat 
forth beams. 

Tarapia’rion, a calling forth beams, an enlightening, a 
luitre or brightning. L. 

Inea Diatixe [in Céy-ifry] is the operating of forse nsi- 
neral ingredients, by imparting their vertuc, without fending 
forth any thing material out of them or jcling any thing of 
their ow fubllance or weight. 

Trra’riosaace [irrationabilis, L..] unreafsnable. 

IRRATIONABLENESS, unrealonablenels, irrationality. 

Trra‘TIonaBLy, unrealonably. 

Tana’rionaL [irrazionale, le. frraciomil, Sp. of irraticnalir, 
L.]} void of reafon, unrealonable. 

Irra’rionan Lines [with Geemetricians) are fuch as are in- 
commenfurable to rational ones; and fo figures incommentura- 
ble toa rational fquare may be called irrationals or furds, 

Irna’tionat Rect (with Mathervaticrans) is aturd root, 
7, é. that fquare root, or any other root, which cannet be per- 
feétly extracted out of a rational number, and is tually expret- 
fed by fome tharaéter called the radical figa : thusy/ ¢, or / 
(2) §, fignifies the fquare root of 53 and4/ (3) 16, the cube 
root of 16, &e, 

Trrationan Quansities [with Mitherraticians) are fach, 
between which there is no exprefiible reafon or propoutions aid 
fuch as are in no wife commenfurable to a given quantity. 


IRRATIONA‘LITY ; defeftivenefs oF reafon. 














Tera'TIONALNESS 
Te Ra’ TIONALLY, upreafonably. 
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Trarconcr'Laene [Lirreconciliabdle, F, and Sp. érreconertia- 
éi/e, It.) that cannot be reconciled. 

IngEconct'LABLENESS, eltate, condition, qualicy, &'¢, that 
cannot or will not be reconciled. 

ITkKRECONCIL’EABLY, in a manner not to be reconcil'd. 

Ineeco’verance [of r¥, neg: and resoworadie, F.] that 
is not to be recovered or gotten again. 

Irxeco'VERABLENESS, impotiiblenefs of being recovered or 
Eten again. 

InREco’VERARB:Y, ina manner not to be recover'd. 

Inxerra'Gance [F. irrefragadile, It. of irrefragudilis, L.J 
undeniable, not to be baffled or withilood. 

Tanerracanitiry @ undeniablenels, uncapablenels of be- 

InREPRA’GABLEN ax ing bated, Ge. 

Inmerr’acaBiy, undeniably. 

Jrrneru’rance [irrefutaés/is, L.] not to be refuted. 

Inreru’rarteness [of irrefutasilis, L. and aes) unliable- 
nels or impofiblencts of being refuted or ditproved. 

Isreru’rastLy, ina manver not to reluted. 

JenecuLar (Sp. irregutaire, F. irregolare, It. of irtegu. 
feris, L.) after an irregular manner 

Ireecuaar Column [with Arcbites) is fuch an one as 
not only deviates from the proportions of any of the five erders; 
but whofe ornaments cither in the fhatt or capital are abfurd 
and ill chofen. 

Irrecurar Bodies [with Marhenat.) are folids not termi- 
nated by equal and like furfaces. 

IneeGuba’rity [in Comron Lave) an ri Sees of taking 
holy orders, viz. being baie born, notorioully guilty of a 
crime, maimed or much deformed, &r. 

InnecuLa'aity 2 [érregularité, Fy irregelarita, It. irre- 

Inne'GuLarness § gularidad, Sp. of L.] going out of rule. 

Taxe’GULARLY, In an irregular manner. 

; InreciGioy, [F. irrisigione, 1t,] want of religion, ungod- 
inefs. 


Inrnect‘atous [irreligiewx, F. irreliziofe, It. of irreligifus, . 


L.) ungodly, void of religion, or reverence for facred things, tec. 
Irreviciousty, impioully. 
Inrevi'crousness, irrcligion, ungodlinefs. 
Inneme’ptasee (F. irrestediabile, It. of irremediabilis, L, 
that cannot ke remedied, defperate, helplefs, 
lRREMe DIABLENESS, quality or circuimflance that cannot 
be remedied. 
In RcMe DIABLY, in a manner not to be remedied. 
Taauma'ssipLs (F. irremejstile, It. irremigssiéis, L.) not 
to be remitted or forgiven, unpardonable. 
IRREMI'ssStHLENESS, UNcapablenels of being remitted, un- 
pardonablenefs. 
Innemi'ssipty, unpardonably, 
Ikne'parante (F. and Sp. irreparadile, It. of irreparabilis, 
L_] not to be repaired. 
InRe PARABLENESS, uncapablenefs of being repaired or re- 
fored co its firft flate. 
Inan PARABLY, ina manner not to be repair'd. 
Inneraoa cHABLE [irreprochsdie, F_) not to be reproached 
or charged with any fautr. 
Ingerro'vEABLE [of sn neg. and reprowcer, F.) not to be 
reproved. 
Ixnerno'veapLeness, uncapablenels of reproof. 
Inaerre’viaBLe, that cannot be replevy'd. 
Iknepre’nensiBte [F, and Sp. iareprenj bile, Ie. of irrepre- 
benjibilis, L,] not to be reprehended or vlamed. 
RREPRENE NSIBLENESS, undefervingnels or uncapablenefs 
of being blamed or reprehended. 
Ierereene NstBLy, unblameably. 
Teresi'sripee (of irrefistible, F. that cannot be relfifted, 
IaresisTiaty, ina manner not to be refiiled. 
Taru’sonute [irrefela, F. irrejolute, It. and Sp. of irrefole- 
a3, L.] without rejolution, &e. ; 
Inet socurencss? ([F. irrefolyziene, It. 
IkREsoLU'TION i refolvednels of mi 
of courage. 
Inkeso.uTety, unrefolvedly. 
InReTRIK'VABLE, not to be retrieved. 
ITkReETRIB'VABLY, irreparably. : 
lnaerrif VABLENESS [of im retroxoer, F. and ne¢/5] irreco- 
verable or irretrievable ftate or quality. ; Se ; 
lene'veneNnce [F. irreverenza, It. irreveréncia, Sp. irreve- 
rentia, L.] irreverent behaviour, Gc, ; 
Taes'verent [F. irreverente, It. irrevérente, Sp. of irreve- 
rems, L..] without reverence. ; 
asccase Ly, diltegardfully of facred things, &e. 
Innc'venextness, irreverence, want of refpect or regard 
to facred or dignified perfons or things. 
laweve nsince [of ia, reverfies and ab/e) that cannot be re- 
woked, recalled, irrevocable. 
IK REVE RSEBLY, irrevocably. 
[weevo'CaaLe (P, and Sp. irrevotabile Ite of irrevecabilis, 


uncertainty, un- 
3 fulpence, want 


Is 
L } not to be recalled. 
RREVO'CABLENESS, Condition, &’-. that cannot be revoled 
or called back, to its former flate. 

Innevo’caBty, irreverfibly. 

To I'raicare [irrigare, i and L.]to water. 

Inxi'cuous [irriguas, L. irrigwo, It] moiit, wet, platy. 

Iknt'cuousness, well watered ilate or condition. ; 

; Trut'sion [irrijione, It, of L.) a laughing co feorn, a flout. 
ng or mocking. 
“‘ReITADLe [érritadilis, L.] quickly made angry. 

To Vareirare [irriter, F. irritatere, Ut. arritdr, Sp. of 
irritare, L. Ippian, Sax.) to provoke to anger, to incenic, w 
urge. 

Inriva’tion [Inne Sax. F. irritazione, It. of irritatio, 
L.) a provoking or itirring up, e!pecially ot the Lumours of 
the body. 

Traita'tion [with Pbyfcians] a (pecies of Stimulyi, ex- 
prefiing a leffer degree of it than vellification or cormuzation. 

Trrora'ti0N, a bedewing, a {prinkling, L. 

Irrona tion [with fome pretenders to Poyick] a kind of 
tranfplantation, ufed for the curing foine ditcaies. It is thus 
performed, they fprinkle trees, or other proper planis, daily 
with the urine or iweat of the patient, or with water in which 
his whole body, or at leaft the part affected, has been wathed, 
till fuch time as the difeaie is removed. 

Ixru'’meenr [irrumpers, L.] breaking into. 

Irgu‘prion, a breaking into by violence, au inroad, F. of Z, 

Is Ire. 3d Pers, Sing. of the Pr. Ind. of the verb so de, v. 
Ja be (fi, H. G. and tg, L. G. and Du. Yeas. of, L. acs, 
Gr, ip or vp, Sax.Jas he or the is. , 

IsaGo'cicat [of ifagogicur, L. of troaporyenis, of tca- 

#76, to introduce, Gr.) pertaining to an inioduttion; in. 
trodudtory. : z : 

I'sacon [ioayairits of ices, equal, and yevie, Gr.] a core 
ner] a figure in geometry that coulilts of equal angles, L. 

saTo'pes [with Swrgeows)a boil iore, whole colour refem. 
bles that of Mood. 

Isa’ris, the herb woad; alfoa kind of wild lettice, LZ. of Gr, 

Iscue’Ma [igaiver, Gr.) medicines for ilopping blsod. 

Iscuta’Dick, aterm apply’d to the two Veins of the uot, 
which terminate in the crural. 

Isc mon [iged quar, Gr.) cock’s foot-grafs, L. 

Iscua’s (ines, Gr.) fow-thittle, L. 

Iscuan Aitera [with Botan.) long knotty rooted fpurge, Ze 

Iscua'as (ig-se¢, Gre) the hip gout. 

Iscutas eijor [warh vat.] a branch of the crural, which 
goes to the mutcle and the cali of the leg, and then is divided 
into feveral branches, which are ipread out to the toca, 

Iscutas rinor (Arat.] a {mall brinch of the crural vein, 
which is wholly {pent ou the mutcl:s and skin, whicn are as 
bout the upper joint of the thigh. 

Iscuta’tick [ut ines, Gr.) woubled with, or fubjeét toa 
pain in the h'p. . : 

Isceer’ust [sgiar of igeG, Strength, Gr,] the hip or huckle 
bone. 

Iscuopuont'a [ ixegevia. Of ixés, thrill, and gax, voice, 
Gr.Ja fhrilnefs of voxe, Z. . 

Iscuxo’tes [igverns, Gr.) a fault in {peech, being a pro- 
nouncing of words with a mincing and flcader tone. 

Iscune'tic [vf iseepia, Gr. a ltoppage, Oe of urine] @ 
medicine to force urine whea fuppreticd. 

Vscury [ijcuria, L. igupia ot t5.@, to fapprels, and Seor, 
the urine, Gr.) a fuppreilion, or ttoppage of urine. 

Iszva‘stic, a kind of combat, ccleorated in the cities of 
Greece and Affa, in the time of the Reman empire; the victora 
at thefe games were crowned on the (pot, immediately after 
the vidtory, had penfions allow’d them, were carricd in tri- 
umph into their country, aud were furnilhed with provitions 
at the publick colt. 

Isu, Fire, Sax. ifth, G.ifp, Goth.) Term. Adj. as, wbitih, 
&c. in which, and the like, when derived trom Adjectives, it 
implies a Diminutions or as IF 2//i #, in which, and the like, 
when derived trom Subitantives, it generally denotes a Litere/i. 

I'sta, feafta and facrifices antiently lolemnized in honour of 
the goddels J/is. 

Ista‘ct, prielts of the goddefs Jjis; they wore fhoes made of 
the thin bark of the tree call'd Papyras, and were clothed with 
linen garments, becaule Js was held to be the tirft chat taughe 
the culcure of linen to mankind; they bore tn their hands a 
branch of the marine abfynthium, fung the prailes of the goddeds 
twice a day, o/z, atthe rifing and letting of the tun; at the 
firft of which they opened their temple, and wert about beg- 
ging alms the reit of the day; and at night, they iecuraing, re, 

ated their orifons and fhut their temple. 

I'stcre [ot Ice, Sax.Ja drop, Gc. of water frozen, that 
hangs on caves of houfes, or fuch like places. 

I'stpos Phoranios, a fea fhrub like coral, Gr. ; 
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Ustxc-dtass, 2 kind of fh glue, brauglit from I/landia and 
thofe parts, uted in phyfick. and for fining down wines, Ge. 
I'sts [in Pourtraiture] was reprelented full of dugs, to fig- 
nify { Hicrogiyphically) the benehts that men receive from the 
happy influences of the moon, W hich was worlhipped under the 
flaue of jis in Egypt. 


Isua'sper [iajasaris, L. in/ulaire, F.} an inhabitant of an 


ifland. 
Isue [ife, F. ifola, It. ifa, Sp. infula, L eiz.tanm 
Vsuann¢ ea-lan® or Ig-lanv, q. d. water-land, Sex, eulandt 


Dz. Tufel, or Etland, G.} a country furrounded with the fea 

Istanp ervital a tranfparent ftone of the mature of a talc, 
3 bit whereof laid on a book every letter feen through it will 
appear double. 

An Isze [of ails, F. 
fides of a church within, between the pews; 
wings of a building. te 

‘Vsuet, [efleta, Sp.] a little ifle. 

Iso’cnronat [iseyeer of io S, 
time] being of equal ume. ; : ! 

[soc#roNnat line [in Geometry] is that in which a heavy 
weightis fuppos’d to defcend, without any acceleration, | 

[so’cuRroNE [isiyesr', Gr-] equal in time, as the ifochro- 
nal vibrations of a peadulum, are juch as are made in equal time. 

Tso’conor (of tad and 22A>, Gr.]} a term ufed by gram- 
marians, when two fentences are alike in length. 

Isomert'a [isousipiz, Gr.] a cittribution into equal parts, 

Isomenta (in digeéra] the method of frecing an equation 
from fragments. : nes eneebeas 

Isonomt’a [izevouia, Gr.) an inequality in diftribution, Z. 

Icopert' METERS [with Geometrictans] {uch figures as have 


equal perimeters or circumferences. 


als, L. a wing] the paflages on the 
allo the fides or 


equal, and +yp3rS, Gr. 


Isosce’ies [of izes, equal, and gxia@, Gr. the 
leg] a triangle that has two legs equals as in the 
figure. 


I'ssuant [in Heraldry] fignifies coming up or out, intimat- 

~ ing that the thing is half come out, as if the other half were 

bout to follow; butis uled chiefly of thofe beafts, €or. that 
come out of the bottom of achief. See Niz/aur. 

I'ssur, a pailage, outlet, going outs alio fuccefs ; an end or 
event; alfo off-{pring. F. 

Issue [in Con, Law) are children begotten between man and 
wife; alfo profits from fines, or of lands and tenements; alfo 
that point of matter depending in {uit, wpon which the parties 
join and put their caufe to the trial of the jury. 

General Issue [in Lavy] that whereby it is referred to the 
Jury to bring in their verdict, whether the defendant hath 
done any fuch thing as the plantiff lays to his charge. 

Special Issux (in Law) is that when fpecial matters being 
alledg'd by the defendant in his defence, both parties join there- 
upon, and fo grow rather to a demurrer, if it be Quejtio, Tu- 
ris, orto the trial by a jury, if it be Quarjtio Faéli. 

. Issue Lin Surgery) is a {mall artificial aperture, made in fome 
fliefhy part of the budy, to drain off fuperfuous moiltare, or 
ive vent to fome noxious humour; alio a flux of blood. 

To Issue [of ifs, F.] to proceed or cuine out of; alfo to 
put forch or publith. 

Issues, expences, difburfements. F 

V'ssvevess, without off-ipring. 

I'stumus (‘Iyis, Gr.} a narrow part or neck of land, that 
lies between two [eas and joins a peniniula to the continent. 

['stumus [in Avatows] are fuch parts, as in the fituation 
have {ome refemblance to an Uthmus of land; as that part which 
Ties between the mouth and the gullet; the ridge that feparates 
the noltrils, &'e. 

I'srumian Games (among the 
appointed by The/ews in honour of Neptune, 
very fifth year in the [ibrmus of Corinth, 

Ir, [hyx, Sex. pt, L- G. het, Du. vet, Sv] the Pronoun 
neuter inthe Sing. numb. 

Ira'Liang (italien, F. Italians, Tt. and Sp. Ttalicus, L } of 

eect or pertaining to Jta/y. 

Ira'Lick Archite@ure, the compofite order, ; 

I'rcnine [incerte Etymolegie) a certain motion in the 
blood, Ee. better known by the ienle of feeling, than by a 
defcription in words. 

Ircu (probably of Znc’, 
ing that motion. 

Ircx and Gafe can no Ban pleafe. : 

A filly proverbial rhime of little fignificauion fome will have 

it Scorch, who fay the reverie, 

Inc and Cafe muf all orn pirate. ; 

Trem, at article of an account; alfo a warning or caution, 
L. and F. 

VTERATED 

Trt’NERANT 
itinerant judges. 


antient Greeds) certain games 
and celebrated e- 


G.]a cuticular diflemper occafion- 


[iteratus, L.] repeated, done over again. _ 
(itinerant, L} travelling or journeying; as 


Ju 


Fudices Tew NcRant, fuch juttices as were formerly fent ine 
to divers countries to hear and determine tuch caules elpecially 
as were pleas of the crown. 

Irrwera’Rium [with Surgesrs) an infrument, which being 
fixed in the urinary pallage thews the Sphincter or neck at the 
bladder, in order to a more fure making an incilion to find our 
the flone, Z. 

Iri'nenary [itimerarium, L. itineraire, F. itinerario, Tee 
and Sp,] a journal or diary of the occurences ina Journey, &’r- 

Itt neaary [tinerarivs, L.] of, or pertaining to a journey- 

Irs, the pronoun Pofs, or Ailj. neuter in the Sing. number- 
Juma (with Botani/?s) afott, loole beard, hanging at the ends 
of the husks of fome plants, which are ot the nature of cor, 

Ju'nane [q. d. Joris Burda, in ec. Jupiter's Beard) the 
plant houfleck. 

Ju’weas, Sce Fujuder. 
Ju'stranr { judilans, L.} Singing for joy. Milton. 

Ju'stuare [in the Remifh church) aterm ufed ofa monk, 
canon or doétor, pwho has been fifty years a profeifor. 

Ju‘sives [of DIY, Hed. rejoicing] a year of rejvicing or a 
feitival year among the ‘Jers, which was celebrated every goth 
year, at which time thole who were bond. lervants Were made 
tree; and poflefions that had been alienated or tuld, returned to 
the firlt owners. 

Ju’sitce [avass Chrifians] was a folemnity fir inkituted 
4. B. 1300. by pope Besiface Vil, to be oblerved once every 
hundred years; and afterwards, in the yeor 1350. pope Cle- 
ment VI. ordered it to be obferved every goth years and in the 
year 1475. pope Sixtus IV. enjoined it to be oblerved every 
25th year, which cultom has continued ever fince, and is ob- 
ferved not on fecular accounts, as the ‘Jewish was 5 but in the 
performance of feveral pompous ceremonies, in order to obtain 
pardons, remiflions from fins, indulgences, se. ; 

Ju'cca Perwiana, a plant, the root of which makes that 


bread, calld age in the W’e?- Indies 
Ju’cxina Time (with Fow/ers) the feafon of going to the 


hauntsof Partridges, lien for the calling of the Cock Parcridges. 
ucu'Np [ jucandus L.) pleafont, merry. 
ucu’NDNess [ surundites, L.] pleafantnefs, &e. 
upa’tcat [ judeigue, F. givdaice, lt. of judaitus, L.) Of, or 
pertaining to the Jers, Fervijh. 

Juoa’icus Lapis [with Apotbecarics] a Rone found in Judes, 
often ufed in diftempers of the reins. 

}e pa’icum Bitumen. See Aipbaltos, ; 
Unalzine [judaizans, L. judsizant, F.) imitating the 

Jews, prattifing Fudaifm, i, e. the religion, culloms, or rcligi~ 
ous ceremonies of the ews. 

Jupatse the religion, cufloms or religious rites of the Jews. 

Ju'pas-Tree, a tree with broad leaves, fomething relembling 
thofe of the apricock, growing in the hedges of Jra/y and Spurn, 

Ju’pce [ judex, L. jage, F. gindice, li. jaez, Sp. juiz, Port.J 
a magiltrate well known. 

To Junce[ jxdicare, L. juger, F. giudicare, It. juzgar Sp. 
julgar, Port-} to think, believe, or fuppoles to conceive or 
imagine ; alfo to hear and determine a caule. 

atered Jupae is one who aflifts and fits on the bench with 
another judge. 

Jo’pGine [withLogicians) is defined to be that action of the 
mind, by which joining feveral Jéeas together, it affirms from 
one what the other is, as when having an idea of arth, and 
an idea of Rewnd, we either affirm or deny that the carth is 
round. It is call’d the fecond of the four principal operations 
of the mind. 

Ju’pomenr [ judicoum, L. jagement, F. giadicis, Et. juyzia, 
Sp. juize, Port. jedaico, Sp.) the dilceraing faculty, reafon $ 
alfo opinion; alfo a decifion or the fentence ot a judge. 

Jupcmenr [in Péyicts] a faculty of the foul, by which it 
perceives the relation that is between two or more ideas. 

Jupement {in Painting and Sculpture} is delcribed by a 
naked man endeavouring to fiton a Rain-bow, holding in his 
hands a fquare, a rule, a pendulum, and a pair of compailes. 
The meaning of thefe inftruments is obvious. The Rain-bow 
denotes that much experience teaches judgment; as the rain- 
bow refults from the appearance of divers colours brought near 
one another. by the fun-beams. 

Ju'pomenrs of God, are the remarkable punifhments, which 
he infiéts upon nations, families, and private perfons, for their 
fins and tranfgreflions. 

Ju'picasre [ judicatilis, L.] that my be judged. 
u'picatory {of judicatorivs, L.} belonging to judgment, 
v'picature (F. gindicatura, It. of jadicstorium, LJ judg. 

ment or trying caules ¢a term apply'd either to the court where- 
in the judge fits, or the exteut of his juridiction; allo the 
profeffion of thofe who adininitter jullice, F. 

Court of Jupicaturg. an aflembly of competent judges 
and other olficers, for the hearing, trying, and determining 
of caufes. 

upDI'CIAL [judicaire, F. giudiciale, Wt. judicial Sp. 
| ot judicialis, L.) done in due form of ju. 
Rice, 


UDI'CIARY 


ju 
flice, ot according to the courfe of law. 

JupietaL Atrology, a {cience of art that pretends to 

Juot'ctany § judge of and foretel future events, by conf- 
deving the pofitions and influences of the thirs, We. 

JupicraLey, in ajudiciary manner. 7 

fopi’claLness, judicial quality, fate or condition. 

Jupr'cious ( judiciex, F. gindizioys, It, judicias, Sp] of, 
or pertaining to; allo endowed with much judgment and reae 
fon; rational, difereet, prudent, adviled. 

Jupi'ctousty, difcerningly. 

Jupr’ciousness, diicerning faculty, &'-, 

Juoierus Dei (i.e. the judgment of god] a name given 
by our anceltors to the trials called Ordeal, 

Juc [not improbably of ‘Jog a nick-name for Fa") a fort 
of pitcher or earthen pot with a handle, for diink; alio a com- 
mon pafture or meadow. 

Jurrens [with Carpenters] fluff about four or five inches 
fquare, and of feveral lengths. 

Juca [ot jagare, L. to yoke) atitle of Yuns, fo call'd, on 
account of her mtroducing perions into the yoke of matrimony, 
and recommending that union that ought to be between them. 

Ju'Gat [jxzalis, L.) pertaining to a yoke or to matrimony. 

Ju’cave Os ( Aat.J the jugal bone about the temples; the 
fame as Zygoma, 

Ju'caten [sagatws, L.] yoked or coupled together. 

Ju’ccutne [Lot isygler, O. F. giocolare, It. jugiir, Sp, gytke 
fa, Sw] fhewing tricks with flight of hand; allo aeting clande- 
Nincly; cheating, &'e, 

Ju'Gians, a walnut tree or walnut, Z. 

Jucver [esocolatere, It. tugadsr, Sp. and Port.) one who gets 
his lively houd by fuch tricks, alfo a cheat. 

Ju’cuLar [sugularit, Ls Juguiaire, F.] pertaining to the 
throat or wind-pipe. 

Ju‘cuLan Veins (Anat) thofe veins that go along the fide 
of the neck, and terminate in the Sadefavian, 

Ju'cuvarep (Jz2udatus, L.] having the throat cut. 

Ju'cum Terra Sai! Rec.] is hali an arpent, or 50 perches, 
or half a plougi'd land. 

Ju'cutus [in Anat.) the fore-part of the neck, where the 
wind-pipe lies; alfo the neck-bone or channel-bores alio the 
upper breaft-bone. 

Jurce [ jas, L. and F.} moiiture, gravy. 

Juice {with Naturalis) a liquid fubltance, which makes 
part of the compofition of plants, which communicates its felf 
to all the other parts, and fervesto feed and increale them; alio 
the vapours and homidities incloted in the earth. 

Juice [with Pdzicians) a kind of fluid in an animal body, 
as nervous ‘Juice, thst woich is found in the nerves. 

Punereatich Juice [with Péyi.J a liquor feparated in the 
glands of the Pancreas, 

Jwtceunss [fans jus, F.] having no juice. 

ju’icinnss, the abounding in, or abundance of juice. 

Juicy [pien de jus, F.] full of juice. 

wyunts (iojaba, L.)a fort of Ltalien prunes. 

Po Juxe [ jowcber, F. of jvgum, L.] to perch or rooft as 
a hawk does, 

Juce [with Fe/cners) the neck of any bird that a hawk preys 
upon. 

Ja’xine [of fovehant, F.] perching as a hawk does. 

Jucar? [ialep, F. ginleéso, Ue. ialepe, Sp. julapium, L. of 

Ju'cer§ Julep, a {weet potion Perf. Lang.)a liquid medicine 
of an agreeable taile. 

Juce [with the Greets and Romans] a hymn fung in honour 
of Ceres and Bacchus, in the time of harvelt, to engage thole 
deities to be propitious, 

Jun [in Botan, Writ.Ja catkin or catkins, i. ¢, bunch- 

Ja‘Lius § ¢3 of fmall dulty flowers growing on fome tees, 
as pines, poplars, hafels, walnuts, Ge. Jule with a catkin, 

wits with catkins, L. 

Mr. Rey fuppoles them to bea kind of colleftion of the fta- 
mina of the flowers of the tree; becsule in fertile trees and plaints 
they have abundance of feminal veffels and feed pods. 

fe v'Lian Period [fo call'd of Julius Cafar Scaliger the inven- 
ter of it} is a cycle of 7980 years fuccelfively following one ano- 
thers by the continual multiplication of the 3 cycles, orz. that 
of the fun of 28 years, and that of the moon of 19 years, and 
that of the indiction of 15 years; which Eperba, although but 
feigned, is yet of very good ufe in calculations, in that every 
year, within the period, is diltinguifhable by a certain peculiar 
charaéter; for the year of the fun, moon, and the indiétion will 
not be the fame again, till the whole 7930 years be revalved, 
He fixed the beginning of this period 764 years beiore the cre- 
ation. 

Ju'Ltax Mar, is the old account of the year (or a (pace 
of time confiling of 365 days and 6 hours, inflivuted by Fustus 
Carfar, who cauted the Rema calendar to be reformed) which 
to this day we wfe in Eugvind, and call it the old tile in con- 
rradiltinction to the new account, framed by pope Gregery, 
whychis 3 days before ours, and is called the new file. 
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Ju'eran [in Costery) pottage mate of a lez of mutton rouled, 
and put into a por with beef, a fillet of veal, Ee, 

Juuirer, era, vee (in Botan. i 'rit.] wuat bears cathins, or 
long flender bunches of Hamineous flowers. 

Ju'uio, a picce OF Ltaliaa or Spaniie coin, in value about 
64. Sterfine. 

Jwey (Feilles, F. Legsio, le. Tule, Sp. Julbs,Port. of Filiwi, 
LL. was fo called of Falias Caryar, who regulated the year, for 
before that time that month was call'd Qusssidis] the 7th month 
in the year. 

Jury [in Patating, &c.] is reprefented in a jacket of a Hight 
yellow, eating cherries; his face and bofum fun burnts having 
his head adorned with a garland of Cestaury and Tiyme, bear - 
ing a feythe on his fhoulder, and having a outtle hanging at his 
girdle, and by him a lion. 

Ju'meats [in Con/ePiexary) a fort of fugared pafte. 

Jumenta’rious of or pertaining to jamenta or labouring 
beatis. . 

To Ju’mnre, to mingle. to confound, tn fhake. 

Jume’ny (zuimente, It. of prmentum, L.} a labouring bealt, 
any fort of bealt ufed in tilling land, or in cuawing cariages. 

o Jum to leap, ' 
A Jump, a leap; alfoa fiort chat, 
umrs, a fort of bodice for women. 
u'Names [in Agriceture) a land town with the fame grain 
that it was fown with the year belore. 

Juxca'ne [e/d Ree.) to threw or dpread with rufles, accord- 

ing to the old cuftom of adorning churches. 


Jusco’se [fancofies, L.] full of bull-ruthes. 
Juxero, 2 a cabal, a faftious alfembly, a meeting of men 
Ju'nvo, to fit in council, Sfax. 


Ju’ncrum, a foil or place where rufles grow, L. 

Ju'sctuas [with Surzesws} the reducing of crooked meme 
bers to their duc ftate: the fame as diortbrgis, L. 

Jwscrune [jointure, F, in the firth conjsndure, F. in the 
latter fenfe, congiontura, It. in the latter fenic. coyantura, Sp. 
the fame, of jam?ura, L.] ajoining or coupling together 3 allo 
the preient potture of affairs; an inflantor amoment of time. 

June [Jain, F. Guigno, It. Funio,Sp. Funbs, Port. Faris, L, 
takes its mame, either of Junisres, L. the youngers, Lecaufe 
young people had an affembly in that month for their jre- 
creation; or of Yuxiws Brutus (as others fay) who drove out 
the king of the Romans in that month] it is the fixth month 
of our year, 

June [in Paisting, &c.] was reprefented in a mantle of dark 
grals-green, having his head adorned with a coronet of bents, 
king: cobs and maiden hair; holding in his lefe hand an angle, 
and in his right Cancer, and on his arma basket of fummer- 
fruits. 

Ja’netin [¢. 4. an apple of Zune} a mall apple that ripeus 
early, commonly called a Geriting, : a 

Ju’ntor, a younger in ages alto a younger in Mandiag in 
any art, profeilion or faculty. L. 

Ju'siper, [geneorier, F. ginepro, Wt. benebra. Sp. jumipra, 
Port. of jumiperas, L.] a fort of tree or flirub, ; 

Junx, pieces of old cable; allo an Jndian fea-vellel or fhip. 

Junxerine [fome derive it of “foucades, O. F, tweet 
meats} fealting or making merry. . 

Ju'so was reprefented upon a throne, fitting adorn'd with a 
crown on her head that touch'd the clouds, and a f{cepter in her 
hand, and round about her the fair and beautiful drés (the rain- 
bow) and attended by peacocks (her beloved bird) on both fides, 

Ju'xo fometimes is taken for the moon, and as fuch, is painz- 
ed fitting upon lions holding a fcepter and a fpindle in her Lands, 
with beams of light about her face, 

She was fometimes painted with a pair of fheers and a platter 
in her hand, clothed in the skin of a goat, and girded with 
vine-branches, and a lionels under her icet, Sometimes fhe 
was painted with a fcepter, on the top of which was the image 
ofa cuckow, and the two meteors Caer and Polfyx waiting 

er. 
is cel [by modern Painters) is alfo reprefented with black 
hair and bright eyes, clothed in a sky-colour'd mantle, Wrought 
with gold and peacock’s-cyes, like the ciscies in a peacock’s 
train. 

u’xo’s Re/e, the ily. 

a’no's Tears, the herb vervain ; 

uno’Nta, a yearly folemnity performed in commemoration 
of her marriage, at which time the maids of all ages ran ra- 
ces in honour of Fwno, petitioning her for husbands, calling 
her Funo Promuba and Fugalis; and at Rome an altar was e- 
rected to Juno Fuga, where the new married couple appeared 
to offer facrifice, which waseither a white cow, geele or ra- 
vens; and they took the gall from the facriliced bealt, and 
‘ealt it behind the altar, to intimate that all bitterne!s of ipirit 
fhould be banifhed from married perfons. ? 

Juno’nes, were the Genii Damones, or goddefics that wait- 
ed upon women, watching over and protecting them. 

Ivoay [Eéur, L. Yeeire, F.] the tooth of am clephant, 
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Ju'riter [by modern Painters} is reprefented with long 
black curled hair, in a purple robe trimm’d with gold, and fir- 
ting on a golden throne, or the back of an eagle (which he chofe 
for his bird, becaufe when he went to deliver his father out of 
his confinement, an eagle give him an omen of happy viélory) 
encompafled with bright yellow clouds, and holding ia his hand 
thunderbolts, 

The Heathens painted him like an old man fitting upon a 
throne with a crown on his head, clothed with a rich garment 
fparkling with ars, holding in his hand two globes, which re- 
prefented heaven and earth, and Nepeawe’s trident under him, 
and a carpet reprefenting the tail and feathers of a peacock, 
Sometimes they pictured him with thunderbolts in his hand, in 
the form of crooked iron bars, fharp at the end, joined together 
in the middle. 

The Egxptiaas worhhipped him in the figure of a ram, and 
reprefented his providence by a fcepter, with a great eye upon 
the top of it. 

Juriren [Hierog/ypbically} was by the ancients reprefented 
without cars, to intimate that God fvems not to lillen or take 
notice of the profanencls of men, nor of their impious difcourles: 
And fometimes with one hundred hands, and as many feet, to 
jotimate the multiplicity of effects, which proceed from his 
agency, and that he fultains al! things from falling into confu- 

ion, 

Ju'rrter [with Heralds] who blazon the arms 
of princes by planets, inttead of metals and colours, 
is uled forazureor blue, asin the figure. 





Juterren Eoith Ajiren.) is accounted the biggelt of all the 
planet., being computed to be 240 times bigger than our 

‘ ul time is 43332 days, 12 hours, and revolves 
abou’ ite axis, ing hours, $4 minutes. 

Ju'riren [with Ajrofogers) Sigsifies judges, divines, fena- 
tors, riches, law, religion, and iti charaGteriitick is YW. 

Ju'riren'’s Dileg, an herb, otherwite called Mailein. 

U’RAMENT [ jarartzntam, L,] an oath, 

ee (of jaratas, and jwrator, L.] a magiftrate in fome 
Corporations in the quality of an aldcrinan, for governing the 
corporation, 

Ju‘nvex? [prob of gen, filzh, and nen, Sux, a lodging, 9.4, 

Ju'xvon§ the filch ot the chainber) a large chamber-pot, 

Jurtpican [jaridigue, FP. givridico, Mt. ot jwridicus, L.) of 
or pertaining to the law: allo attionsbles alio jult, judicial, 
orderly. 

Juripicat D.zyi, court days on which the law is adminis 
fired, 

URI‘DIcaLLyY, judicially. 

Bebe tat [F. givrsfdiztone, Tt. guridiciia, Sp, of ju- 
rijdi@is, L.] a power or authority which a man has to do juftice 
in cafe of complaint made before him alfo a court of judica- 
ture; alfo the verge or extent of it, 

uURis-PRUDENCE [F, purl/tradenza, It. of juritprudentia, 
14 the skill or knowledge of the law, rights, culloms, tatutes, 
Gc. of what is juil or unjuit. 

Cancrical Jun iserubexce, is that of the canon law, 

Feodsi Jurts;prupence, is that of the fees. 

Civil Juris prupence, is that of the Roman Law. 

u’rist, acivilian, a lawyer, one who treats of law matters. 
ion ts Utrum, a writ that lies for the pofleffor of a benelice, 
whofe predecetior has alienated his lands or tenements. 

Ju'ror [ jarator, L.] a juryman, who has been fivorn, 

Jury-stasy [with Morimers) is when the fore-matt or main- 
mat is bro.en down by a florm, or lolt in a fight, they put 
fome great yard that is faved into the ftep of the broken matt, 
and fallen it into the partners; fitting it with fils and Jopes, fo 
as to makea Shift to fail and iteer the thip. 

Jury [in Common Lace] figniics cither 24 or 12 men {worn 

to inquire of the matter of fact, and to déclare the truth upon 
por evidence as fhall be delivered them, touching the matter in 
quettion. 
' Grand-Jury, confilts of 24 grave and fubfantial perfons, ei- 
ther gentlemen, or fome of the better fort of yeomen, cholen 
indifferently by the fheriff, out of the whole county, to conii- 
der of all bills of indidtinent preferred to the court, which they 
do approve of by writing upon them Billa vera, or elle didliow 
by indorfing on them Jeneramus. 

Petty Jury, confitts of 12 men at the leaft, and are impan- 
nelled as well upon criminal as upon civil caufes, Thofe that 
pals upon offences of life and death, do bring in their verdict 
cither guilty or not guilty 3 whereupon the prifoner, if he be 
found guilty, receives judgment and condemnation ; or otherwile 
is acquitted or fetfree. In civil cafes, the jury, after duc con- 
fideration, bring in their verdict either forthe Plaintiff or De- 
Sendatt, and in real actions either for the Dersezdant or Tenant. 

Cleré cf the Juries, an officer in the court of Common-Pleas, 
who makes out the weits call Hudeas Corpora, and Diringas, 
for the appearance of the jury, after they have been returned 
upon the Menira Facias, 
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Jus, law, right, equity, Z. 

Jus Corina, the right of the crown, which differs in many 
things fromthe general law relating to the SuljeQ, L. 

Jus Curtalitatis daglia, the law called the courtelic of Exg- 
lund, L. 

Jus Hereditatis, the right of imheritance, LZ. 

Jus Patronatas, [in Canoe Lace) the righe of prefenting 2 
clerk to a benefice, the fame that is call'd Advowlon in the 
Commen Law. 


Jus retracdus { in the Cioi? Lave] is an agreement 
between buyer and feller, that i 





Jus bien he hitter 
and his heirs, may buy back the goods or wares agsin, before 
any other. 

Jeusquiamus [with Bataz.] the hetb Hradane or Hoezbane. 

Jussex, a difh made of feveral meats minced together, 

Jussucenr [jujilentys, L.) fodden or tlew'd in broth, 

Just [ jafe, Fe givfs, It. sujlo, Sp. and Port. of julus, LJ 
right, reatonable, righteous, upright, meet, ht. 

Ju’sriy, duly, rightly, reafonably. 

Jusr Dicijors [in Matherrat.) fuch numbers or quantities, 
Which will divide a given number or quantity, fo as to leave no 
remainder, 

Just, Adv. (jul, Da. G. Su] in the very point, exadtly. 

To Just. Sse Fujling. 

Justice (F.-giafizia, It. jeficia, Sp. puPifa, Port. of ja- 
fiitia, L.) juiinels, equity, reafonablenels, right law. 

Ju’stice [sulitia, L. q. juris fatic, the ation or boundary 
of right] tho’ accounted the Iplendor of all virtues, yet derives 
itsexcellency only from the corruption of men, taking its rife 
from their vices; and as the ufe of mercy is for the leat offen. 
ding, fo the ule of Jultice is for the greater offending, and is ¢i- 
ther in action or punifiuncas, and is cither commutative or dt- 
fributive. 

Justice [in God] isacommuntcable attribute, by which is 
intended not only the refticude of his nature in generals but 
more eipecially his dealing with his creatures accordiag to the 
defert of their deeds 

Justice [in Afi) isa propenfion and cuflom to give every 
man his due. ° 

Justice [with Merali?,] is not to injure or wrong any one. 

Poftive Justice [with dfralits] is to do right to all, to 
yield them whatloever tclongs tothem. The Jajiice of moral 
AGions differs from gasduest in this, that Pa/fice denotes barely a 
Conformity to the Law 5 but Gesdxe/s further includes a refpect 
to thofe perfons, towards whom the a¢tion is pezformed. 

Commutative Justice, is that which concerns ai] perfons one 
with another, in relation to dealings, as buying, felling, ex- 
changing, lending, borrowing, &'e. 

Difiributive Justice, is that which concerns princes, ma- 
giflrates and officers, Ge, 

Jusrice and Eguitst (Hierrgispbically] were fometimes re- 
preiented by a fwallow, Lecaule it dillributes its meat equally to 
its young ones. 

Jusrice [in Paixtiag, &'c.} was reprefented in a ecrimfon 
mantle trimmed with filver, and was called the Goddels Afreas 
fe held a pair of fcales jn one hand, and a {word in the other. 

General Ju’stice 2 is a conilant giving to every one his 

Univerfal eat due, and this hath for its objeét all 
laws divine and human. 

ee os is a conftant will and defire of giving 
to every one his due, according to a particular agreement, or 
the laws of civil fociety; and this is alfo call'd commutative 
or expletary Fu/lice. 

Jusrice Seat, the highelt foreft court, always held before the 
Lord Chief Juttice in Eyre of theforelt; pon warning forty 
days before; where judgments are given, and fines fet fur vilences 

Justice 2 an officer appointed by the king or common- 

bk wealth, todo right by way of judgnient. 

ustice or Lord Coicf Jasice [af the Commom Pleas} is 
one who, with his afliilants, hears and determines all cautes at 
the common law; that isto fay all civil caules between com- 
mon perfons, as well perlonal as real. 

Jusrice of the Fore, isalia a lord by oftce, and the only 
jullice thatean appointa deputy. He is allo called Fu/ice in 
Eyre of be Fore, He has the hearing and determining of all 
olfences, Within the king's forells, committed againit veailon or 
vert. 

Justice or Chigf Futice [of the King’s Benet] is the ca- 
pital or chief juttice of Eugdand, and alfo a lord by his office. 
Which is more efpeciaily'to hear and determine all pleas of the 
crown, #, ¢, fuch as concern oflences committed agsinlt the 
Crown, dignity and peace of the kings as, treatons, felonies, 
mayhems, $e, 

Justices of Agize, are finch as were wont by fpecial commil= 
fion to be fent into this or that county to take allizes forthe eaie 
of the fubjects Thefe commitlions of late years have been fet- 
ted and executed only in Le#tand the lone Vacaticx, when the 
juftices of beth benches go on their circuit by 2 and 2 through 
all Exgland, and dilpatch their bufinels by feveral commiifions. 

oF Jusvices 
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Justices iw Eyre, thefe in ancient times, ‘vere fent with 
commiflicns unto divers counties to hear fueh caufes, efpecially 
as were termed pleas of the crown 5 and that forthe eafe of the 
fulject, who mutt elie have been hurried to the courts of We?- 
miner, if the caufe were too high for the county court. _ 

usrices of Goal Delivery, are fuch as are commiflioned 
to ae and determine caufes appertaining to thofe, who for any 
offence are caft into goals. Their commifion is now turn'd over 
to the Fuflices of Ajize. : 

Justices of Labourers, were jullices formerly appointed to 
curb the frowardne(s of labouring men, who would eicher be idle 
or exadt unreafonable wages. 

Justices of Nif Priws, are now all one with Fu/fices of 
Alize, for it is a common adjournment of acaule in the Com 
mon-Pleas to put it off to fuch a day, Nef privs ju/Pietaris vene- 
rint ad eas partes, i. ¢, unlefs the jullices come before into thole 
puts to take allize; and from that claufe of the adjournment 
they are allo call'd Jujffices of Nii Prius. 

Jusrices of Oyer and Terminer, were jultices that were de- 
puted on fome {pecial occafions to hear and determine fome par- 
ticular cawics. 

Jusrices of the Pavilion, were certain judges of a Pie- 
Possder Court, of a fingular jurifdiétion, which were anciently 
authorized by the bihhop of Wiachefer, at a fair kept at 
St. Gile’s-hill, near that city. 

Justices of the Peace, are perfons of intercit and credit, 
appointed by the king’s commiflion to maintain the peace in the 
county where they dwell, vr 

Jusrices of the Quorum, are fuch of thofe juftices before- 

mentioned, whole commiflion has this claufe, Qaeram ves snum 
efje volumus. 
“ Jusvices of the Peace (within the Liberties] are fuch, in 
cities and towns corporate, as the former are in any county 3 and 
their authority and power is altogether the fame, within their 
feveral precincts. 

Ju'sricus of Trial Baftom or Tray! Bajton [of trailer, F. to 
draw, and déajfom, F. a ttalf; becaufe they had a flat delivered 
to them asa badge of cheir office} were certain juffices appoint- 
ed by king Edward 1. to makeSinquifition thro’ the realm upon 
all officers. touching bribery or extortion, and intrufion ; as allio 
‘upon barretors, breakers of the peace, and other offenders, 

Lords Justices [uf the kingdom) are noble perfons deputed 
to be regents or chief governours of the realm, during the ab- 
fence of the king. : 

Ju’svickmunts [Law Word) importing all things belonging 
to jullice. 

usre a Corps, a garment that reaches down to the knees, 
fits clofe to the body, and thews the fhape of it, 

Justictanve, under jurifdittion ; fubjeét to fuir. 

Jusri’ctary [juficier, F. gintiziere, It,) one that admi 
nilters jultice. = ; 

Jusri'cres [in Lew] a writ directed to the fheriff for the 
difpatch of jullice in fome fpiritual caule, wherewith, of hisown 
authority, he cannot deal in the county court. This writ parti- 
cularly enables him to hold plea of a great fums whereas, by 
his ordinary power, he can hold no pleas but of iums under 4o 

pilings. 
: Jusrirt‘anie [of jufus and_fo, L.] that may be juftified. 
usTIF’ABLENESS, Capablencis of being jullifed, warrant- 
ablenets. ; ee 
Jusvirr’asLy, With juflice, julily. 
USTI‘FICAL, executing jultice. 

eine [pwfificatus, L.] cleared or proved innocent of 
any crime, charge or accufation; alfo verified, maintained for 
good, proved. . : at 

Ju‘stirytne [Jy/ifeans, L.] rendring or declaring innocent. 

To Ju'sriry [ jufifier, Fe ginflificare, Wt. jyftifiedr, Sp. of 
jyfificare, L.) to clear ones felf, to make his innocency appear, 
to verify, to thew or prove, to maintain or make good. 

To Ju’sriry [with Divines) to declare innocent ; to bring 
into a ftate of grace. . 

To Justiry [in Law] istogive a reafon why fuch an att 
was done. . ; 

To Ju'stiry [with Printers] isto make the lines they com- 
pole even, ee er ghee 

ustirica’tTion [F. giu/ificazione, It. jufificaciin, Sp. of 
By ted L.) the a& of jultifying. clearing, or making good. 
“usripica tion [with Dicines}y juilitying or clearing of 
tranfgreffors of the divine laws, by the imputation of Cérij’s 
righseoulnels. me 

Justiricavion [in Com. Lew] a fhewing in court a good 
realon, Why a perfon did fuch a thing, for which he is called to 
aniwer. 

Justterca’rors [in Law] are compurgators; fuch perfons 
who upon oath juitify the ianocence, report, or oath of another. 

Allo jurymen, becaufe they jultily that party for whom they 

ive their verdict 

% Lvsites of jodrer, F. to run at tilts) were ex- 


ella 
» furets erciles uted in former times by luch perfons, 


ju 


who defired to gain reputation in feats of arms, of whatfcever 
degree or quality, from the king to the private gentleman; they 
were ulually performed at great folemnitice, as marriages of 
princes ; and alfo on other occafions. ‘The time and plce being 
appointed, challenges were fent abroad into other nations, to all 
that defired to fignalize themfelves. And rewards were appoint- 
ed by the prince for thofe who came off conquerors. As for 
the place it was various ; in the year 1395 there was great jult- 
ing on Loadan-Bridge, between David Earl of Crafird in Seot- 
find, and the Lord Wells of England, &e. In the time of 
king Evseard the III. juflings were frequent in Cécap fide, and 
on the north-fide of Byew-Church, there was a building of lone 
erected, call'd Sildam or Crewnfield, to fee the jultings that 
were frequently perform'd there, between the end of So*er- 
Lene and the Cras. It was baile on this occafion, in the year 
1330, there wasa great jufling of allthe four earls, barons and 
nobles of the-realm, which latled three days, where queen Péi- 
dippa, with many ladies, fell from a fcaflold of timber, but re 
ceived no harm; after which the king built it ftrongly of flone 
for himfelf, the queen and perfons of high rank, to behold the 
Feflings. This Siddam remained till the time of Herry VILL, as 
it appears in that he came thither in the habit of a yeoman of 
the guard, with a Parijow on his thoulder, and having taken a 
view of the watches of the city, wetitaway undifcovered. 

Smithfield alfo was a place for performing thefe exercifes; in 
the year 1357 great ard royal julls were held in Smithfe'd, 
there being prefent the kings of Eng/and, France and Scotland, 
and their nobility. And inthe time of Rickard I. royal jutts 
and tournaments were proclaimed hy heralds in feveral courts in 
Exrope, to be performed in Smithfield, to begin on funday nexe 
after the feaft of St. Michaef. At the day appointed, there ifued 
out of the tower, about 3 in the afternoon, 60 courlers apparal- 
led for the jufts, wpon every one an efquire of honour, riding a 
foft pace, then came forth 60 ladies ot honour mounted upon 
a riding on the one fide richly appareiled, and every lady 
cda knight with achain of gold, Thole knights that were of 
the king's party, had their armour and apparel adorn'd with 
white harts, and crowns of gold about the harts necks, aud fo 
they rode thro’ the flreets of Londiw to Srithjiedd, with a great 
number of trumpets and other inllruments of mufick betore 
them. Where the ladies that led the knights, were taken down 
from their palfreys, and went up to theirieats prepared for them. 

The efquires of honour alighted from their courfers, and the 
knights mounted. And alter the helmets were fe on their heads, 
and they were ready at all points, proclamation was made by 
the heralds, and then the juits began. ‘Tele jufls lifted many 
days with great feafting. The manner of it was thus, the 
ground being railed about, in which the Su/lers were to exercile, 
the contenders were let in at feveral barriers, being compleatly 
armed from head to foot, and mounted on the flouteit horfes ; 
who after they had pay'd their refpects to the king, the judge 
and ladies, they cook their feveral tations, amd then the trumpets 
founded, and they having couched their lances, that is, having 
fer the but end againit their breall, the point towards their ad- 
verfary, {purred their hories, and ran furioufly one againft ano- 
ther, fo that the points of their {pears lighting upon the armour 
of each other, gave a terrible fhock, and generally few to pieces. 

If neither party received any injury, they wheel'd about, took 
frefh lances, and ran a 2d time, and fo athird, and if neither 
fuifered any difgrace in 3 encounters, they both come off with 
honour. : ; 

There were many circumftances relating to thefe performances; 
as if a man was unhorfed, he was quite difgraced, or if he was 
fhaken in the faddle, or let his lance fall, or loft any piece of his 
armour, or wounded his antagonill’s horfe, Ge. all which were 
accounted difreputable, And there were alfo certain rules for 
diitributing the prizes to them that behaved themfelves with the 
greatelt gallantry. ; 

To Jusre, tojoftle, thake or jog. 

Ju'senass [foffitia,F.] a being jult, juft quality ; the exaét: 
neis or regularity of any thing. 

Ju‘stxess of Language, confifts in ufing proper and well- 
chofen terms, and in ipeaking neither too much nor too little. 

Ju‘stxess of Thewght, confitts in a certain accuracy or pre- 
cifenefs, by which every pat of it is perieetly true and pertinent 
to the fubject. 

To Jur out [of jetter, F. to calt or throw] to Mand out be- 
yond the reft of a building, &¢. 

Ju'rer, wich Céymif?s] the fertile, congealing, faltith quality 
of the earth. 

Ju’try, that pert of an edifice or building, wall, Ee. thae 
fiands or juts out farther than the ret. 

Juvena’tia [among the Romacrs} certain games or feats of 
adlivity, infticuted by Nero the firlt time his beard was faved, 
celebrated for the health of youth, Z. 

Juvens'Le (gisoanile, Ite ot javeasis, L.] a youthiul mans 
ner. 

Juveneeness 


[ javenifites, L. ] youthiulue’s, youthful 
Juveni Livy 


heat o1 temper, 
: Ju'xta 


KA 


Ju'xta Pafition (with Phile/:] a contiguity or “nearnefs sa 
ranging the {mall parts of any mixt body into fuch a ofition, 
order or fituation, that the paris being contiguous, fhall deter- 
mine or fhew a body to be of fuch a figure or quality; or to 
be endued with fuch properties, as are the natural refult of {uch 
a configuration or difpofition of parts. 

I'vy [Ipig, Sax.] a wwining plant, that rans about trees, 
walls, &e. 

Ista (‘Ikia, Gr.] a fwelling of the veins; the fame as Cirjos 
and Ferix. . 

Ixia 2 [1Etaor Iai, Gr.) a fort of Carduas, called Ca- 

iran’ melean. . 


K: 


k, Romar, K &, Italick, & &, English, Kk, Saxon, K x, 
K Greek, are the roth letters ia order of the alphabets, ps 
the roth of the Hebrew. : 

K, is a numeral letter, fignifying 250. 

K, with a dafh over it, flood for 150000, 

"The letter K, tho’ mo commonly written, is not pronoun- 
ced, but islolt after C, as in Arithmetich, Legick, Magick, Phy- 

fick, &c, Pick, Prickle, Stick, Stickle, &e. In thofe words de- 
rived from the French, it is better omitted, becaule thar tongue 
has no 4; But in thofe derived from the northern tongues, it 
may for the fake of etymology be preferv'd. 

The letter K [in old Charters and Diplema’s} had various fig- 
nifications, as K. R. was fer tor Cherss, K.R.C. for Cara Ci- 
witas, ie. the dear city, K.R. M. for Carmen, i.e. a verie. 
K. R.A. M,N. for Charus Amicus Nofer, i. e. our dear 
friend, Se. 

A Kanu-Cat [of Kaple, Sax. a male) a boar cat. 

Kan (3p, Heb,| an Hebrew meafure, containing three Eng- 
4h Pints. 

“Ka’sin { among the Perfians and Turks} a temporary 

Ke‘nin§ marriage fora time, upon condition that the hauls 
band fhall ailow the wife a certain fum of money if he repudi- 
ates or quits her. 

Ka'DaRets (among the Maboretans] a fect who den 

Ka’par ie the generally received tenct among the muf- 
felinen predeltination, and maintain the doétrine of free-will, 
and the liberty of it in its full extent, 

Kace (karl, $v. bkobl, Ds. and G.] colewort. 

Ka’cenper [calendarium of calende, L, the firlt days of c- 
very month among the Remans] an ephemeris or almanack, to 
fhew the days of the month. 

Ka‘ta, the fer-herb glafs-wort, which grows on the fands, 
on the fea-fhore in Fayyt, Syria, and ether places, ufed in mak- 
ing glafs, foap, &e. 

Kaw [in Perfia] a magiftrate, the fame as a governour in 
Eurepe. 

. ncuk (kant, &ref,C. Br.) a divifion of a county in 
Wales, contatuing an hundred towns. 

Ka‘rata, akind of aloes, which grow in America, the leaves 
of which being boiled are made into thread, of which fAthing 
nets, cloth, Ge. are made. The root orleaves being thrown 
into a river, flupifies the fith, fo that they may be eafily taken 
with the hand; and the Malk being dried and burned, burns like 
a match; andif it be rubbed briskly on a harder wood, takes 
fire and confumes itfelf. 

Kare'xa [with Chymiffs) the 234. part of a drop. 

Kartre, a name which the monks gave to the beit drink or 
ftrong beer, that was kept in the monaltery. 

Kant (Ceonl, Sax. tarel, De. Berl, G.] a man, a fervant, 
as hnpcaple, a boujboldjervant, burcaple, a /eaman. 

Karu Hemp, the latier green hemp. 

Ka’ros, a {mall weigh: ufed by goldfmiths, being the 24th 
part of a grain. 

Karra’ra fermi [Old Ree.) a cart load of hay. 

Ka’‘st, the fourth pontiff of Perjia, who is the fecond civil 
lieutenant and judge of temporal as well as {piritual affairs. 

Ka'tzen Silver, a fort of flone, which, it is faid, cannot 
be confumed cither by fire or water. 

To Kaw [of tawe, Dw, a jack-daw) to cry as a jack-daw 


oes. 
To Kaw [of kaurhen, Dw.) to fetch the breath with difficul: 
ty to gape for breath. 
A Kay? [tarpr, Dv. kare, L.G. and Tevt.) a place to 
A Key land or thip off goods at, a whart. 
Kery’ace, money paid for wharfage. 
Ke'nears, refule fheep taken out of the flock, cullers. 
Ke’sar [among the Perfians} a fet who are generally rich 
merchants. ‘They are diltinguifhed from the relt of the Perjiaas 
by their beards and drefs, and are had in great efleem for the 
regularity of their lives. They believe the immortality of the 
foul, and hold fome notions like thofe of the ancients, concern- 
ing Hell andthe E/yfan ficlds. -When any of them dis, they let 
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loofe a cock in his hous, and drive jt intoa ficld; ifa fox fiezes 
it and carries it away, they take it for a proof that the foul of 
the dead perfon is faved. If this experiment does rot aniwer 
their expectations, they prop the carcala up with a fork againit a 
wall in the church-yard, and if the birds fit pick out the right 
eye. they take it for granted, that he is one of the predcitirated, 
and bury it with great ceremony; but if the bird> firlt pick out 
the lett eye, they look upon hima reprobate, and throw the 
careals into a ditch. 

Kes'Len among the Twr 4s] the point or quarter to which 

Ki’nren § they turn themtelves when they make their prays 
ers, Which is towards the temple at Morea 5 alfoan altar or nich 
in all their mofques, which is placed exactly on the fide next to 
the tempie at Mecea. 

Ke'sten-soma, a pocket compals which the TurAs always 
carry about them, to direct them how to place themielves ex- 
attly when they go to prayers. 

To Keer prob. of Rurhgen or Ruth, Dx. a cough] 

To Kecxre § to make a noile in the throat, by reafon of 
dithculty of fetching breath. 

To Ke’cexe, to windor twine fome fmall ropes about the 
cable or bolt rope, to prevent them from galling in the hawic, 
or in the fhip's quarter, 

Kecks, the dry, hollow flalks of fome plants. 

Ke‘poter, afmall anchor. 

Ke'poinc a Mariners] fetting ap the fore-fail or fore- 
top-lail and miflen, and fo letting a fhip drive with the cides 
letting fall and lifting up the kedg-enchor, as oft as eccafion 
ferves ; when ina narrow river they would bring the {hip up or 
down, the wind being contrary to the tide. 

Kee (guide, F. cxle or calaSex. Biel, Dx, kiorl, Sx. 
prob. of xoiA&, Gr. a hollow, or the belly) the lowelt timber 
ina fhip, at the buttom of her hull. 

Keet, aveficl for liquors to ftand and cool in. 

Keeu-natine? a punifiment at fea, inflitied on a male- 

Kerew-raktine§ factor, by putting a rope under his arms, 
about his watke, and under his breech, and hoiling him up td 
the end of the yard, and thence letting him down into the fea, 
and drawing him underneath the fhip’s keel. 

Kee'son [of a stip) the piece of timber near to her keel. 

A FalfeKeew [of a Séip) atecond keel, which is fometimes 
put under the firit. 

A Rank Keew [of a Sdip) isa deep keel, which is good to 
keep the fhip from rolling. 

Krew Rope Ee a Sdip) a hair rope, running between the 
kee] and the keclion, to clear the limber holes when they ase 
choked with ballait. 

Kee‘Lace [at Hartlepool in Durban) a duty paid by every 
fhipcoming into that port. 

Kes’iine, a fortof fth. 

Keers (Cxip, Sex. Ja fort of long boats, in which the 
Saxoms invaded Exgland; alto a large boat of lighter, uied at 
Neweajile, for loading of cuals. 

Kien [cene, Sax. &een, G. kienn, Goth.) fharp, that cuts 
well; alfo cunning, fubtil. 

Kre‘nness fot ceneneppe, Sx.) tharpnels. 

To Keer, /rr, V. [ beepen, Da. kepan, Sax. J to retain, 
preferve, nourifh, to look to, We. 

Kerr, (irr. dnp. and Part. P.) did keep, have kept. 

Keep fome, riff furthermore come. 
Or, Lay wp fomething for a raiay Day: 

Good advice 5 but too often neglefled. 

Kerr pour Congue within pour Terth. 

Thatis, Be filent. A vulgar reproof to thofe who are too 
free of their words. 

A Keep, a ftrong tower in the middle of a callle, the lat 
refort of the befieged ; as the Keep of Windjar-Cajtle, &e, 

Keep er to [Sea Phraje] aterm ufed when the ficerf 

a jour laf y manis directed to keep the fhip near the 
wind, ; 

Kee'rer of the Exchange and Mint, the fame as warden of 
the Mint. 

Keerer, one who preferves, retains, nourifhes ; an ob- 
ferver, &r. 

Keeper of the Great Seal of England, is a lord by his of- 
fice, and one of the king's privy-council, whole authority and 
jurifdigion is much the fame in effect, with that of the Lord 
Chancellor, thro’ whofe hands pafs all charters, commitlions, and 
grants from the king, ftrengthened by the great or broad feal, 
without which they are of no force at all. 

Kegrer of the Privy-Sea/. a Member of the Privy-Coun- 
cil, thro’ whofe hands pafs all charters fign’d by the king, be- 
fore they come to the broad-feal + and alio fome deeds which do 
not pafs the great feal at all, He is allo a lord by office. 

Keerer [of the Foro?) is an officer who has the principal 
government of all things belonging to the foreft, and the check 
of all the other officers; called allo the wardes of the furelt. 

Keeper [of the Towe#) an officer of the mint, who is now 
called the mailer of Athy, 

Kee’rer 
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Ker‘rers of of Liberties of England, by the authority of 
Parliament. &9¢. Cajfades Libertatis Angle Aatoriate Parlia- 
enti; the ftyle in which writs and other proceedings at law 
run during the ufurpation of Odiver Cre moved. 

Kue'ver, a brewing velicl to cool in before it is work'd. 

A Kec? [eagae, F.Ja_veilel tor {turgeon, falmon, and o- 
A Kreg ther pickled filh. 


en [with Boran.] the wall-flower. 
Ke'tper. Sce Hans in Kelder: 


Kat, a kiln, which fees allo the caul or skin that covers 
the bowels. : 

Ke'iuus [in the tin mines in 
foft white ttone. 

Kaur, a fubitance made of fea weed as and burnt, which 
being flirred with an iron rake cakes together. 

Ke'erer [prob. of evitura, L, trimming cultivaticn, éve, 
but Séianer chutes to derive it of Dpkilter, Daw, to gird] or- 
der, fitnels, preparednels, asin Kester, &c. 

Tio Kema [cumban, Sax, Banunen Da. bimmen, G.) to 
comb. 

Ken (with the Canting Crew] 

Ken-ssiller (with the Canting Crew) a houfe-breaker. 

Ken-sow [iome derive it of xéuaja, Gr. to bow or bend; 
others of ajcemdo, Ital. as, the Arms set a kenidsyte ce cach 
hand upon each hip. 

To Ken feennan, Sex. Kennen, Da. and G. Kianna, Sw. 
xerreir, Gr.) to know, to fpy out at fome diltance. 

Within Kes, within fight or view. 

Kenxs [Sea Term] doublings ina cable or rope, when it 
does not run {mooth. as it is handed in or out; alfo when any 
rope makes turns, and does not run clever in the blocks or pul- 
lies, they fay it makes kenks. 

To make Kenxs [Sea Pérajéjis faid ofa rope that makes 
turns, and does not run clever in the blocks or pullies. 

Kennet [of canile L, ebenil, F.) a dog's hut, or earth, or 
hole of a rox. 

Ke'’nnen of Hownd’ ag Sportjmen| a pack of hounds. 

Kennex [(canajis, L. Kennel, Text.) a courle in a {treet 
for water. 

To Ke’nwew @ Fox, a fox is faid to 
clofe in his hole. 

Ke’xnets, a fort of coarfe Weljb cloth. 

Ke'nners (in a Sip] {mall pieces of timber nailed to the 
infide, to which the Tacks or Sheets are belayed or fattened. 

Ke’swine [ cenung, Sax.) keowing, delcrying at a di- 
flance. 

Kenovo’xy [xsvodatia of xevS-, empty, vain, and J osm, 

_ glory, Gr.) vain-glory. 

Kept, v. to Kevp. 

KERaMtan a name given to a fect of Alibemetams, who are 
a firt of anthropomorphites. - 

Kera’na [among the Perfians]a long trumpet, mn the form 
of afpeaking trumpet. 

Keen Stone, a ttone bid round the brim of a well, 

Ke'rcuier [ covore- chef, Pog. de a covering tor the head] 


Corneal!) a fubfance Tike a 


a houfe. 


kennel when he lies 


a fort of garment of linen, filk, Ge. as Handxerchief, Neck- 
archief. 
Ke'rmes, a kind of husk, or excrefcence, or berry, round, 


{mooth and fhining, of ateautiful red, and of a mucilaginous 
juice of the fame colour; or the grain of the fcatlet oak, uled 
in the confection Alkermes. 

Kear [with Sayers] the way made by the faw, or the 
away flit ina piece of timber or board, 

Kern (in Old Britib prob. of Corny, L.Jan horn. 

Kern, an Jrih Foot Soldier, lightly armed with a dart, 
or skene; alo a vagabond or fkroling fellows a country 
bumpkin. 

To Kern, to falt meat, 

Ke’anen [cinnel, or cypnel, Sax. 
foarna, Sv.] the eatable part of a nut, 
fruit. 

Kennet Water (in ConfePisnary] a liquor made of the ker- 
nels of apricocks, peaches, cherries, Ge. fteeped in brandy. 

Ke eNectare [old Rec.J to build a houfe with kernclled 
or crenclled walls. 

Ke'rxetzratus (old Ree.) embattled, crenelled. 

Ke'rxecurp Walls, (erenellé, F.) walls built with notches 
or crannies, fur the better conveniency of shooting with 
bows, &e, 

Kerne'tiiness. fulaefs of kernels. 

Ke'ksey (9. d. coarse say] a fort of woollen cloth. 

Ke'shivan Now? Hed. i.e. a lamb an Heérese coin, fo 
called from its having the figure of a Jainb upow it. 

Ke'srren, a kind af hawk. 

: Keres, a vellel like a hoy, but fomething lef. 

diab! (iseeil, Da. and L. G. &effl, H. G.) a large 
boiling velicl re brafs or other metal. 

Kevirs [eberiles, B.](in a Ship) {mall wooden pins, upon 


to powder beef. pork, Ge. 
ueern, Dv. bern, G. 
or the flone of any 
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which the tackle and fails are hung to dry3 called alfo chevils. 

Key [caa, cose, or caize Sux, edavu, Le cli, F. chiave, 
It. clave, Sp. chase, Port. xasis, Gr.) an inflrumca: for open 
ing a lock. : 

he hag ieft the Key under the door. 

That is, he is gone away without paying his rent. 

Ker [with Mufeiats} is a certain tone, whereto every 
compofition, whether it be lana or fhort, ought to be fitted : and 
this Avy is faid either to be ilar or dharp, not in refpedt of its 
own nature, but with relation to the flat or fharp third whi h 
is joined with jt. ere. ie 

Kay [in Pofsgra ply and Seerezrapby) is the alphabet of the 
writing in cypher, which is a fecret known only to the per- 
fon who writes the letter and he to whom it is dene, : 

Key [of an duthr or Bw] an explicstion that lets inte 
fome fecrets in refpect to perions, places, and times, We 
which don’t appear without it, : 

Key of @ River (Sap, Tew. Rape, Da Ja wharf, a place 
on the fide ofa river for thiy ping of and landing gooJs. 

Kry Stone (with Arebited.) the middle flone of an arch 
for binding the fiweeps of the arch together. , 

; The Power of the Kuxs (with the Rawarg?sJis ufed to fir- 
nify ecclefiailital jurisdiction, or power of excommunicating 
or ablolving. Thus the Papzfs fay, the pape has the Power 
of the Aeyz, and can open and dlut paradile as he pleales. 

Ktys {of Spinets, Orgens, &c.) little bits, by means of 
which the jacks play, fo as to flrike the flrings of the infira- 
ment; and wind is given to the pipes of an organ, by raifing 
and finking the fucher of the found board. : e 

Keys [in Astient Deeds] a guardian, warden or keep- 

Kev’us§ cr, whence. 

Keys of the Tjland [in the ifle of Baz) are the 24 chief 
commoners, Who are as it were the keepers of the jiverties 
of the people. ‘ ve 

Ki'nes (Ribims, C. Br.Ja chilblain, with infammation on 
the heels, often oceafien by cold. 

_ Ku'neo Heels [in Horyes] teabs breeding about the nether 
joint, and overthwart the fetlock. 

Ki'prit (Caymtcat Term] fulphur. 

Kui‘esey, a kind of wicker bisket. 

To Kick [ealcare, L ) to ilsike with the foot, 

; Ta Rick againit the Prick, 

F. Reginsbre contre! gaision. Ve To frive again? the firearm; 
under Stream. 

To aim at doing or getting any thing that is not to be done 
or cot; to pufh atany thing beyond reafon. 

Ki'ck Leg uncertain, doubtful, as whea a man knows not 

Krrrue§ his own mind. 

Kecxstaw [prob, of gueljues chy/es, F. any things or fome 
things} tarts, cheefe-cakes, or uch like things. 

Kio {Gud, Daw, bid, Su. Gepte, Du. badis, L. of *Y, 
He.Ja young goat, allo a young perion trepanned by a kid- 


nappere 

Ka‘pper? ahuckfter who carries corn, victuals, &c. up 

Kuby er § and downto fell, 

eco se (ol@ Rec.] a dim ina tiver to catch fil. 

Kepoces, a fort of unlawful filhing nets. 

To Kipna’r, to trapan children, Ge. 

Ki‘pNaprer, a trepanner of children and young perfon:, to 
fell them for the plantations, . 

Ki'psey-vercu, an herb. 

Kr'pnevs [fome derive it of cennan, Sax, to beget, or cyn- 
ne, Sax, the] genitals and Nig.) parts of animal bodies’ in 
which the urine is percolated. 

Kipsey Beaz, a well known pulfe, more commonly called 
Freneb Beans. 

Kiprey Hort, an herb, 

Ki':oerxin [Bindr&in, Dan} a velicl containing two fir- 
kins or eighteen gallons, 

KILN? feyin, S fort of fi 

CK yin, Sux] a fore of furnace. 

To Kiet [cpellan, or cucllan, Sax. Bilia, Goth, to wound J 
to deprive of lite. 

Ki‘tcow, a mineral fone, ufed in drawing lines. The Ca- 
ruleus Lapis. 

Kixs [eyln, Sux.) a place where chalk is burnt for times al- 
fo tor drying malt, hops, &e. 

The Kvn calig the Oben burn-Haufe. v. Kertle. 

A Kin (prob. of kind, Dy. G. and Tews. a child) related to. 

Kin (Dx. chen or gen, G.Ja diminutive termination, which 
being added to words jellens the finification of them, as lamb- 
kin, alittle lambs sendéin, a little man, &e, 

Kixp ipa ofcyn, Sax. an agreer with others) fhewing 
good will, Ge. 

Kinp [cynne, evn, or cynd Sux. kya, Gott] (pecies or fort. 

Kt'xpNess, benevolence, friendly dilpotition, treatment, &'r. 

To-Kr'noue (prob. of cennan, Sax } fpoken of rabbets, Ge. 
to bring forth young. 

Te 
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To Ki'npve [tynvelan, Sex. tiinden, L. G. ginten He 
* G) to caule to grow light, or burn as fire. 

Kinny, friendlily. 

Kr'npver, a company of cats. 

Ki'xorep (of cynpene, Sex.] thole of the fame defcent or 
blood. 

Kine, v. Cow, ay 

Kine (Rong, Dan. konig Dw. konung, Sv. Konig, G. and 
Teut. eyng, cynig, or cyning, Sax. of Kennen, Text. to know, 
on account of the great knowledge and prudence wherewith fuch 
perfons ought to be endu'd; or of Bonnetn, to can, to be able, 
or to have power, becaule of their power over the people) a 
chief ruler of a kingdom. 

A Kine (Hieroglypbically) was reprefented by an elephant, 
becaule it is a beait very noble in its carriage, and is {aid not 
to be able to bow the knees and is a great enemy of (erpents, 
as kings ought to be to thieves and robbers, 

Kine Apple, a fruit. : 

Kine of tue ee ee the Antient Romans) a prieft 
fuperior to the Flamen Dialis, but inierior to the Pontifex 
Maximas. . . 

Ki'ncpom [cyngpom, oh the dominion of a king. 

Ki’xcpoms [with Céyrifs] are the three orders of nataral 
bodies, viz. Animal, Vegetadle and Mincral, 

Kines at Arms, officers of great antiquity, and antiently of 
great authoritys they direct the heralds, prefide at their chap- 
ters, and have the jurisdiction of armory. There are three in 
number, Garter, Norroy, and Claremciexx. 

Kine's-Bencb, acourt of judgment feat, fo called in regard 
the king is fuppofed to fit in eee: as judge of the court, 
and may do fo whenever he pleales, as pa antiently have done. 
This court is more — exercifed about criminal matters 
and pleas of the crown. The Lord Chief Jultice of England 
is prefident of it. 

txa’s Evil, a dileafe, the gift of curing of which has been 
attributed to the kings and queens of Eng/and, ever fince the 
time of Edward the confeflor, 

Kiwo's Fiber, a bird fo called becaufe it feeds on fith, and 
bes blue feathers refembling a king's purple robe. : 

Kino’s Silver, that money due to the king in the court of 
Corman Pleas, pro licentia concordandi, in refpedt toa licenfe 
there granted to any man of levying a fine. 

Kine-cetp, efeurge or royal aid. 

Kine Piece (Architedture) a piece of timber fanding up- 
right in the middle between 2 ralters, : 

Kino’s Spear, an herb, the flower of which is good againft 
the poilon of afps. 

Kino’s Widdow, a widow of the king's tenant in chief, who 
to keep the land after her husbands deceaie was obliged to make 
oath in chancery that fhe would not marry without the king's 
leave. 

Clerk of the Kixa’s Silver, an officer of the court of Cont- 
mon Pleas, to whom every fine is brought after it has been 
with the Cujfos Breviam, ‘ 

Kincty, ining to a king. 

cia K 5 ted habe long hands. 

For their Power and authority reach thro’ their whole domi- 
nions. The L. fays Ae nefcis dongas Regibus effe manus. The 
G. fay: Bir groffen Herren: iF niche gut wirtihen effen. 
(Ut is not good to eat Cherries with great Men.) Becaule they 
may chance to throw the ftones in your eyes. 

Ki'xner Not, an earth nut, a chefnut, 

Ki'ns-Man [of bind, Tews. or cynne and man, Sax.) a he 
coufin, Gs 

Kixs-woman [of cynne and piman, Sex.]a fhe coufin, &¢. 

A Ki'nrat [jutrtal, F.]a weight of one handred pounds 
more or lefs, according to the different cuftoms of nations. 

Kies, a basket of ofiers broad at bottom and brought narrow- 
er to the top for taking of fith. 

Kt'prer Time, a {pace of time between the 3d of May and 
the 1ath day, during which, falmon fithing in the river Téaases 
is forbidden, 

Kira’r, aweight of 3 grains. ; 

Kirk, [cine, or cync, Sax. Bir’, Du. Kirch, G. kprbia, 
Su.] a church. 

Kinrx Mote, a meeting of parifhioners upon church affairs, 

Kirx Sejions the name of a petty, ecclefialtical ieffions in 
Scotland. 

Ki'atuz [cyntel, of cynt, Sex. kort, Du. and L. G. and 
kurt;, H. G. joort.) a fort of fhort jacket. 

Kietie of Flax, a bunch containing 22 heads, in weight 
about an too pounds. 

A Kuss (corre, Sex. ps, Dan. Bpfe, Su. bus, Dz, bulls, 
G Ja loving or friendly falute with a kifs. 

To Kiss [kyryan, cypyan or cyyyian Sex. kplfe, Dan. 
kulfen, Dx. Billen, G. Keoas, Gr.] to falute with a his. 

ZF pou can Kiss the MiGrefg never Kiss the maid. 

Ty which, however, fome add. unlefs the maid be hand- 
fomer or youngers this proverb . afwered by another, 
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Fancy furpaffes Beauty, and, indeed, every other quality and 
qual ification of the female fex. 
Kuissi'na, faluting with a kils. 
Kisstxe gors bp fatonr. 
And what does not?. This proverb is a reflection upon 
artialiry where particular marks ot kindnefs and bounty are 
ftow'don perfons who are favourites, whether they delerve 
it or no, when perfons more meritorious are neglected. But 
thus it will be, where perfons are Ied more by humour than 
judgment; fo fay the Romans. Trabet jua guemgue Voluptas, and 
the Greeksy OU wav7 ard cig tis Kiewbor 29 5 caus. 
Kur, 4n abbreviation of Cér ifophers; alio a {mall tub witha 
covers alfo a {mall violin for the pocket; aio a milking pail, 
Kir Fisor [at Wednefexry in Stagorifoire] a particular bed 
or lay ina coal mine, the 4th parting in the budy of the coal, 
which is one foot thick is ectled she Ait fier. 
Krr Keys, the fruit of the /3-tree. 
Kui'rents (cycene, Sex. Geucken, Dy. iirhe, G. Ciork 
Su. coguina, L.) the room or apartment where victuals are diet, 
Cleré of the Kitcuin [in a Xrng's House, &e.Jone whole 
bufinels is to buy in proviltons, &e. 
Kircnen-Stuff (cycene, Sux, and eteffe, F.) greate, ec. the 
refule of a kitchen or cookery. 
Kire [cyta, Six.] a bird of prey. 
Ki'TLinxe 
Ki'rren 
To Kuck (prob. of cfiguet. a m/ll-clapper] to make a click. 
ing noife. 
Kur’crer [with Sadefien, &c-) one who flands at a thop 
door to invite cuomers in. 
Kuiccertinc. See Ciieker 
To Kxack [Bnacéen. Du. and G. knacka Sy.) to foap 
with the fingers. 
Kwacx [of knapinge, Sex. Gnapp , Sx. knowledge] a par- 
ticular skill or faculty. 
; React ewig Sax.] the top of an hill or any thing that 
{ 


$ [of Cat and ding, dintin.J]a young cat. 


Knap nds out. 

Knac@ [enxp; Sax.[ a knot in wood; alfo a ftump that 

Knarg grows out of the horns of an hart, near the 
forchead. 


Knacey, full of knags or knots. 

Kna’corness [of cnzp and neyye, Sax.) fulnefs of knots, 
as wood. 

To Knap [&nappen, Dy.Jto fap or break in funder. 

To Kwap [Hent. Term) to brouze or teed upon the tops of 
leaves, fhrubs, &'c. 

Knap-jack [prob. of knab, H. G. and Tew. cnapa, Sux. a 
boy, and fack, a bag, ¢. d. boys bag, in which a foldier car- 
ries his neceflaries upon a march. 

Kynar Weed, an herb. ; 

To Kwa’rrce [of knappen, Du.) to knaw off. 

Kwave [cnapa or cnape, Sex. Knab, Tevt. and G. a boy 
and fo the meaning of it was originally in englith. 

Gshen Kyaves fall our honed en come bp their Right. 

F. Les darrons 3° entrebattent, les larcini fe decouvrent. 
(When rogues fall out theft is difcover'd.) The meaning of 
this Proverbis too obvious to need any ilfuftration; and it is 
very often verified; tho’ oftner in the ience of the Freaed, than 
of our proverb. . 

A Kwave Child [enapa cildy, Sax.] a male child; afterwards 
it was ufed to figniiy a fervant boy, and afterwards a ferving 
man: now ufed to fignify a fraudulent perfon in dealing, 

Kwave Line {in a Shipja rope which ferves to keep the ties 
and halliards from turning one upon another. 

Kna‘very [of knab, H. G. and Tewt. cnapa, Sax. a boy 
or fervant] in antient times, had no worfe fenfe than a fervile- 
nels, yeylo-cnapa, fhield bearer; but now it is generally uted 
in an opprobrious fenfe, for craft, deceit. cheating, fraud, EF. 

Kwa'visu, deceitful, fraudulent, difhoneit, &'c. allo weggith. 

@ Knavisu @fit, a Knavisn Coll. 

L. Mala ment, malas Animas, Ter. in Andr. F, C'g? an 
wméchant Ejprit, quia ses Inctinasions maudites, 

Kwa‘visuty, deceitfully, fraudulently, 

Kwa'visuness, difhonelty, fradulentnefs. &¢. alfo wag. 

ihhnels. 

: To Kwgapb [cnzban, or cnedin Sex. Knada, Sx, kncden; 
Du. —— G.] to work meal mixed with water and vealt inte 
dough. 

Weick (with Sailors} the twiling of a rope or cable as it 
is veering out. 

Kwee [énie, Du, G. and Teut. cneo, or eneop, Sax. knz, 
Bhar, Sv. Dan.) that part that joins the leg and thigh together, 

Knee Timber [with Ship-ewrights} timber proper for nuaking 
the knees of a thip. 

Kwee Gra/i, an herb. 

Kren Holes, a throb. 

Kwess [in Botan.) thofe parts in fome plants, which re 
ble the tes and joints. 4 ae — 

6G Ruscd 


—— 
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Kyuss of a Ship, are pieces of timber, Sowed like a knee, 
which bind the beams and futtocks together. 

To Kxeew (kniclen, Du. cneopian Sux. bnien, G.) to 
fland or bear ones felf upon the knees. ; 

Knaz’t tine, a fort of {mall cod-fith of which flock-fith is 
made; called alfo Menzwell or Melwell, 

Kxece. fof cnyllan, or cnellan Sax. to knock or ftrike a bell,] 
a pulling-bell, antiently rung at the departure of a perfon jult 
ready to expire; bat now when dead. 

Kne’rries [with Sai/srr) 2 pieces of fpun yarn, put toge- 
ther untwilted into a block or pully. ® 

Knew, v. To énow, 

Kwiex-Knacks, fine things to play withal, gew-gaws3 also 
curiofities valued more for fancy than real ule. . 

Crick-Kerackterary Max, one that makes a collection of 
knick-knacks or curiofities, things uncommon in nature or art, 
a vertuolo, is ots 

Kwirs [cnip, Sax- &npf, D. and O, G. Bnif, Su.) a cut- 
ting inttrument for various ufes. 

Lxreut {&nerht, G. and Tewt. Rnegt, cnihe, or enyhr, 
Sux a Servant: Aud fo it originally fignified im English; Bue 
from being ufed for the Servants or attendants of Kings, 1m their 
Wars, it became a Title of conowr.) a perfon whom the king has 
fingled out from the common clafs of gentlemen, and dignitied 
with the honour of knighthood, In antient times there were 
6 particulars required in him that was to be madea Knight. 1. 
That he was no trader. 2. That befides other things he were 
not of fervile condition. 3. That he fhould take an oath that 
he would not refufe to die for the fake of the gofpel and his 
country. 4. His Sword was to be girt on by fome nobleman. 
5. That he fhoald have the badge of Knighthood put upon him. 
And, 6thly, ‘What he thould be enrolled in the King’s Books, 
Ir was allo required, that knights fhould be brave, undaunted, 
expert, providentand well behaved. Chriftian Kings appointed 
many religious ceremonies to be cblerved at the creation of 
knights, and none were admitted to the order of- knights, but 
fuch as had merited the honour by fome commendable and extra- 
ordinary exploits. They were antiently diltinguifed by a belt, 
a target, a word, or fome material token. But now the honour 
being grown cheap, thefe ceremonies have been laid afide, and 
there goes nothing now to the making a knight in Eag/and, but 
the King’s es ee with a fword as he kneels, and fay. 
ing, Rise wp Sir R. N. 

Knreuts Bannerets, the ceremony of their creation is thus. 
The King, or his general, at the head of his army, drawn up 
in order of battle after a victory, under the royal ftandard dif- 
play’d, attended by all the officers and the nobility of the court, 
receives the knight, led by two knights of note or other men 
renowned in arms, carrying his pennon or guidon of arms in 
his hand; being preceeded by the heralds, who proclaim his va- 
liant atchievements, for which he has merited to be made a 
knight banneret, and to difplay his banner in the field; then the 
King or the General fays, Advances toy Ranveret, and caules 
the point of his pennon to be rent off, and the new knight is 
fentback to his tent, the trumpets founding before him, and 
the nobility and officers attending him, where they are nobly 
entertained. This order is certainly moft honourable, becaule 
never conferr'd but upen the performance of fome heroick ac- 
tion in the field; whereas all other orders are beitow'd by favour, 
or other meaner motives. But there have been none of these 
knights made for many years put. 

Kwiouts Baronets, isa modern degree of honour, and next 
toa baron; they have precedency before all knights, except 
thofe of the garter, bannerets and Privy-Countellers, and the 
honour is hereditary in the male line. This order was firit 
{nitituted in the year 1614 by King ‘ames I. they are created 
by patent, the proem whereof fignifies, that it is for propa- 
gating a plantation in the province of User in Ireland, for 
which purpofe each of them was to maintain thirty feldiers in 
Jreland for three years, allowing each foldicr 8d, per Diem, the 
whole fum of which was paid into the Exchegyer upon palling 
the patent. They are to bear in a canton, or in an elcutcheon, 
the arms of Uiter, viz. a field Argent, a finilter hand couped 
at the wrift Gases, 

Barons [prob. of Burones,L. men of valour] are peers of 
England, but of the loweft dignity, and as fuch fit in parlia- 
ment as all the peers of England do by their baronies, tho" 
they be dukes, marqueffes, or carls befides, and likewife arch- 
bifhops and bifhops have baronies annexed to them, barons are 

Barons [Sy Patent] their title is, Right Nodle Lerd; king 
Charles U1, gave the bironsa circle of gold, with fix pearls fet 
clofe to the rim. He is likewife allowed to have the cover of 
his cup held underneath while he is drinking; and a baronels 
may have her train held up in the preience of a vilcountels, 
Barons are of three forts. 

Banons [ty Tenure] are bifhops, who hold their baronies 
by vertue of their being chofen to their fees, 

a rete (27 rit) are fach as are called to fit in parliament 
by their lovereign, Without any precedent title, 
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The manner of ereéting a baron by parent is 25 follows, he ap- 
pears in court in his long robe and hood, attended by fever 
perfons of quality; two heralds walk before him, followed by 
Garter king at arms, holding the ling's writ; a baron, fuppore- 
ed by two gentlemen of diltinélion, brings the robe or man 
tle, and fo they enter the king's prefence, kneeling three times? 
then Garter delivers the writ to the Jord chatnberlain, and when 
in reading they come to the word Javedioinw:, the king puta 
on his mantle, and the writ being read, declares hima and his 
heirs barons. : 

Knicats Batchelors (either of Bas Chevaliers, Fi, e. low 
knights, or of Barcalaria, a kind of lees or farm, cork ting of se 
veral pieces of ground, each of which contained twelve acres, 
Oras much as two oxen would plough; the puilefiors of which 
Baccalaria were called Batebelors; others derive the name of 
Bafiaitler, P. to combat or ight) they were antiently called, 
as being the lowelt order of knights, or inferior to bannercts. 
They were obliged to ferve the king in his wars at their own 
expence, forthe tpice of furty days. ‘They are now called 
Egquites Agrati in Laing Equites,. i, e. horiemen, becanle, they 
were to ferve on horleback; and Avrati, polien or gilded, be- 
caufe they had gilt {purs given them at their creation. This 
dignity was at firt contfin’d to military men, but afterwards ir 
was conferr'd on men of the robe. It was an anticnt cevermony 
at the creation, to honour the knights with the girdle of knight- 
hood; which he who received was to go to churchand foleinn- 
ly to offer his iword upon the altar, and ro vow himlelf to the 
fervice of god. In procels of time, belides the girdle and 
fword, gile ipurs were added for the greater ornament. The 
ceremony of the creation is very fimple, the candidate kneels 
down, and the king touches him lightly witha naked {fword, 
faying, Sits Céecalter au mom de Dicw, Foie. be a knight in 
the name of god; and afterwards aounre Chevalier A> B. Thefe 
may be faid to be the only knights in Exg/snd, belides tho‘ of 
the Garter and of the Barb, who are of a much higher fphere; 
for Bennerets have tecn long dilufed, and Baronets are not 
properly knights. When akaight had committed a capital of- 
fence, it was ufually pablickiy to degrade and deprive him of 
his honour of knighthood, which was done by ungirding his 
military belt, taking off his {word and breaking it, and hewing 
off his fpurs with a hatchet, plucking his gsuntlet from him, 
and reverling his efcutcheon of arms. 

Knicnuts of the Bata, this order of knighthood is of no lefs 
antiquity than the times of our Suxom ancellors, and tho’ the 
original of it cannot be exactly determined, yet it appears that 
Geoffrey of Anjou, before his marriage to Afsed the empress, 
daughter to our King Heary I, was thus madea knight at Rose, 
An, 1227. tho” Cambden and others write that it was inflituted 
Kf Rickard, Il. and Henry IV. Ae. 1339. upon this occafion, 

ing Henry being in the both, and being iniorm'd by fome 
knight that two widows were come to demand jullice of him, 
he immediately leap’d out of the bath faying. by ovest te pre- 
Ser doing Fujlice to bis Subjects before the Pleajure of the Bath; 
and thereupon created keghes of the Bath, Some fay thefe 
knights were made within the Jills of the Bath, and that King 
Richard ordain’d that there fhould be no more than four ot 
them; but King Henry IV. encreaied them to fory fix: their 
motto was Tres in wns, L. f. e. three in one, fignifying the 
three theological virtues. Ac the creation of the knights there 
were feveral religious rites and ceremonies performed, which 
ufually belonged to hermits and other holy orders. Fir,?, when 
the efquire to be knighted came to the court, he was to be 
received by the King’s Officers, and to have two efquires of 
note to attend him; and if he came before dinner, he was to 
carry up one difh to the King’s table, after which thole efquires 
were to conduct him to his chamber, and at night he had his 
beard fhav'd and his hair cur round. Then the King command- 
éd his chamberlain to go to the chamber of this intended knighr, 
attended by feveral kmights and eiquires, with muficks finging 
dancing, and there to inform him of feats of chivalry. Then 
the eiquire was put into the Bath, and when taken out put 
into a bed without curtains, there to lie till he was dry, and 
afterwards cloth'’d witha rebc of ruflet with long fleeves, hav- 
ing a hood to it, like that of an hermit; then the old knights 
conducted him to the chapel, being accompanied with mulick, 
and other efquires, dancing and tporting beicre him, where 
being entertain’d with wine and fpices, they were difmils'd 
with thanks; the new knight was to flay in the chapel all 
night, and fpend it in prayer, and the next morning to con- 
fets his fins to the prieit; and while mals was faying, a taper 
was burning before him, which he held in his hand during 
the gofpel; at the elevation an efquire took off his hood from 
his head, and held ic till the laft gofpel- And mais being end- 
ed, the fame efquire offered the candle at the altar and a pen- 
ny or more. After this the new knight was put to bed, and 
lay there tillday light. Then the chamberlain and other com 
pany went to his chamber and faid, Sir good Morrseo to yeu, 
it is Time to get up and make your felf ready: avd having dreis'd 

him, they mounted on horfeback, and conducted him to the hall 
wih 
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with mulick, a ng efquire carrying his fivord before him, 
holding it by armas sing come to the hall door, he was 
received by the marfhals and uihers, who defired him to alight, 
and the marfhal was cither to have his horfe or an hundred 
fillings for his fee; and being condudted up the hall, there 
he ftay'd while the King came, the young efquire fill holding 
his fword. The king being come, he took one of the spurs 
from the chamberlain, and delivering it to fome perfon of note, 
commanded him to put it on his right heel, which was done 
kneeling, and the other {pur was put on by another knights 
which being done, the knight holding up his hands together, 
the king girt on his ford, and embracing him about the neck, 
faid to him, Be thow a good Kuight, kifling him, This being 
done, the knights condudting him to the high altar in the cha- 
pel, he there promifed to maintain the rights of the holy church 
during his whole life, and then ungirt his fword and offer- 
ed it to god, praying to god and the faints that he might keep 
that order to the end, after which he drank a draught of wine. 
Upon his going out of the chapel, the king’s matter cook ftood 
ready to take off his fpurs for his fec, faying wo him, J tbe 
King's Majler Cook, am come to receive your Spurs for my Fees 
and if you do any thing contrary ta the Order of Knizhtiosd 
(which God forbid) I feall back your Spurs frcm your Heels. 
"This being done, he was conducted again to the hall by the 
knights. where he fat the firft ac the knight's table, the knights 
being about him, to be ferved as the other were; but was nei- 
ther to eat nor drink at the table, nor fpit, nor look about him 
upwards or downwards any more than a bride. But one of his 
governors was to hold a handkerchief before him when he was 
zo ipit, and when the king was departed, he was to be attend- 
ed ty his chamber by knights, mulick, Gc. who taking their 
leave of him went to dinner, When the company were retired, 
he was difrobed and his attire was to be given to the king at 
arms or that herald that attended, er to the minftrels, with a 
mark of filver, if he were a knight batchelors; two marks, if a 
baron, and four, if an earl or fuperior rank; and his ruffet 
right-cap ora noble was given to the watch. After this he 
wat clothed with a blue robe, with {trait Deeves in the fafhion 
of a pricis, having a white filk lacing hanging on his left fhoul. 
der, which lace he wore upon all his garments, till he had 
gained fome honour and renown in arms, and was regittred as 
of high record, as the nobles, knights, &¢. or till fome great 
prince or noble lady did cut the lace off, faying to him, Sir, 
soe have heard fa much of your true Renoconing concerning your 
Honsur, which you have done in divers Parts, to the great Fame 
of Chivalry, as to your felf and bim that made you a Knight, 
that it is meet thes Lace be taken from you. Afzer dinner the 
knights and gentlemen conduét him to the kings’ prelence, 
where he fays, Right noble and renotened Sir, I doin ail that 
J can give you thanks for thefe Honours, Courtefies and Bounty 
subich you bave vouchjafed me: and then takes his leave of the 
king; and then the efquires governors tate their leave of their 
pon with much complaifance demanding their robes and 
fees according to the cuttom. 

Kuicurts of the Soire, two knights or gentlemen of worth, 
chofen to ferve in parliament by the king's writ in plemo Co- 
mitatu, by fuch of the free-hoiders as can expend 405. a year. 

Kwianrs (in a S4ip) are 2 pieces of timber, to each of which 
go 4 fhivers, 3 for the halliards and one for the top ropes, 
they are ulually in the figure of fome head. 

nicuts Errant, a pretended order of knights mentioned in 
romances. A fort of herocs who travelled the world in fearch 
of adventures, redrefitng wrongs, refcuing damfels, and taking 
all opportuniics of fignalizing their prowels, 

Knicurs Fe (ant. Law Term) iignifying fo much inheri- 
tance as was fuflicient ro maintain a knight and a fuitable reti- 
nue; which in Hevry Ill. time was reckoned at 15 4 per an. 
others fay 40. All who had 20/,a year in fee or for term of 
life, might be compelled to be knights. 

Kwicuts Sereice, a tenure whereby feveral lands in this na- 
tion were antiently held of the king, which drew after it ho- 
mage, elcuiye, wardihip, marriage, Gc. 

Kuxients of the Poj?, perfons who for hire will fwear be- 
fore a magiitrate or in a court of judicature, whatfoever you 
would have them. 

Knicat of the Blade [with the Canting Crew) a hedior or 


bully. 
NIGHT t the Road [with the fame] a high-way-men, 
Kxicur Marjbal, an officer of the king’s houfe, having 


jurildiétion and cognizance of any tranfgreflion within the king's 
houfe and verge; as alfo of contracts made there, when one of 
the king's houfe is a party. 

Ksicuts Spurr, ay AP 

Kwiguten Coxrt, a court baron or honour court, held 
twice a year by the bifhop of Hereford, at his palace, where 
the lords of the manours and their tenants, holding by knights 
fervice of the honour ot that bifhoprick, are fuitors. 

Kwicuren Guild, an antient gid or fociety confilling of 
13 knights, founded by king £ger, and he gave them a por- 
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tion : ground lying without the city now called Port-/elee 
ward, 

Kniput-noop [cnihe-hade, Sex. knerhtheir, G. a Sture 
of Servitude) the dignity of being a knight. 

Kurrpervo'Lines (uf one Asftperdoling their ring-leader] 
a feét of German heretichs, 4a. Cori. 0535. abour the time 
of John of Leyden. 

To Kurt drr. ¥. [cnytzan, cnitten, or enyttan, Six. 
bhyta, Sv. Rnitten, Dx. &nitten, L. G.] to make knots. 

Knit, rr, Imp. Part. P. (cniet, Sox, gebaiitt, L. GJ 
did knit, have knit. 

Kyir Stockings were firlk brought into Ergland, by the 
means of one Wiiliam Ryder, an apprentice to Thsmas Buraie: 
againit St. Mfzzeus Church Lendon, in the year 15S4. who 
happening to ice a pair of knit dtocking in the lodgings of am 
ftaliam merchant that came from Maatva, borrowed them and 
cauled others to be made by them; end thefe were the frit 
worfled flockings made in England; but within a few years the 
making Jersey and woollen ftockings began to grow common. 

Frame Work Kyerrine or ftocking weaving was firlt deviced, 
as it is faid, by william Lee, matter of arts of St. Jobn's Col. 
lege Canbridge, 1599. 

Knives, one Richard Matthews was the firkt Eaglifh man 
that attained the perfection of making fine Knives and Knife 
hsfts and obtain'd a prohibition againit ail foreigners bringing 
Knives into Exg/and, the §th of Queen Elizabeth, 

Koa [(Rauppt, Das. and Sax. Kuvp, De. and L. G. &nopf, 
H. G, a Lattea.Jariling, &e. upon a tree, an extuberance or 
bunching out on any thing. 

Kro‘spy, fell of, or having knobs, 

Boung en's Knocxs of0 Wen Feet, 

L. Que peecamus Jucenes ea lyimus Senes, 

To Kwocx i. rnoccw, Brit, cnucian, or conucian Sax.] to 
beat, hit or ilrike upon. 

‘ = [cnap, Sax. Bnoppe, Dax. and Ds. Buopf, G.) a 
nob. 

Kworn, a divinity of the Ezyftians, whom they reprefented 
asa beautiful man with feathers upon his head, a girdle, and a 
fcepter in his hand; and an egg proceeding out of his mouth; 
the egg was the Hierog/jpbick of the world, the fhell fignitied 
the Heavens, that fhut in all vilible things on every fide, the 
white the Air and Water, and the yolk the Earsg, that con- 
tains in ita fecret virtue, chat caufeth it to produce living crea- 
tures by the affiftance of a natural heat: the egz proceeding out 
of the mouth, befpeaks the image, and repreientation of the 
creator of the univerie. 

Ksor [chutza or cnorra, of cnytzan, Sax. Knut, Sw. Bnot, 
G.Ja line, fring, &c. implicated, 

Kor Gra/i, an herb. 

Knot or Nodes (of a Romance or dramatick Piece] is uled for 
that part where the perfons are the mott embarrafs'd by a con- 
juncture of affairs, the end of which it is not cafy to forefec. 

Knights of the Kno, an order of fixty knights inilituted by 
"bag I, Queen of Naples on occafion of the peace eftablith’d 

y her andthe king of Humgary, by means of her marriage 
with Lewis prince of Tarentars. 

Yo Kor (&nutten L. G. &noten, G.) to ty in knots. 

Kwort ina; tying of thread, or other materials fullof knots, 
an amufement well known to the ladies; allo, the thread, &c. 
“when fo tied into knots, 

Kwors [fo called from king Censtus who efteemed them 
very highly] a kind of delicious {mall birds, well known in tome 
parts of England. 

Knots [cnottap, Sex.) are with failors of rwo forts. 

Bowling Kyorts, a very faft knot, that will not flip; fo 
called, becaufe the bowling bridles are fattened to the crengles 
by this knot. 

Wale Kors, are round knobs or knots. 

Knots [with Pdyfcians) tubcrofities form'd in the joints 
of old gouty people, conlilting of a thick, vilcous; crude, in- 
digelted pituita, accompanied with a bilious humour, hot and 
acrimonious. 

Kno’rtixess, fulnefs of knots, intricatenels, perplexednels, 
difficultnels. 

To Know ZIrr. ¥. [cnapan, or cxnnan Sex. Kianna, Sw. 
Bennen, Du. and G. ¢onnoitre, F. concfeere, Ite comecéry Sp. 
conbecer, Port. cognofcere, L.) to underitand. 

Knew, [cneop, Sax.) Irr. Imp. did know. 

Known, [cnapen, Sax.] dr. Part, P. have known, 
be Knows murh who Knows how to {peak ; Gut he Knows 
more who Knows. hom to hold bis Congur. 

F. Beaucoup jeait qui jeait parler, mats plus feait gui fcait 
fe taire. The G, fay; Schweigen und dencken mag nie. 
mand &rincken. [Silence and thought hurtsno man. The 
L. fays Tetum Praemine Silentit.. We have feveral other 
Proverbs to inculcate the caution of not letting our tongucs run 
before our wits. 

He who Kxows hotp to want, Knows hom to habe. 

G. Ger mohl mangeta ban, Der Ban wohl haben. 

That 
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That is, by being content to deprive our felves of fome fu- 
perfluities, we fhall always have it in our power to fupply our 
real wants. ; 

Krow then to {pend and then to fpare, 
And you not be bujy, and you need not be bares 

This Prov. is Seeteb, we fay in the fame fenfe, to give and 
keep requires art. ‘The It. 

A dare ¢ tenere. 
dngegno bifogna bavere. 

In the fame fenfe. And, to be fure, whoever has obtained 
a good fhare of this prudence, is in a fair way to get a compe- 
tency, and to keep it when he has its and the want of this 
knowledge has infenfibly brought many a young heir from opu- 
lency to beggary. 

athens Ly, with knowledge, alfo being acquainted with, 
defignedly. 

Kxo'winoness, knowledge. 

Kso'wLeper, underitanding or acquaintance with things 
or perfons. 

KNo'wirpce [according to Mr. Lock} confilts in the per- 
ception of the connedtion and agreement or difagreement, and 
repugnancy of our /deas. Thus we know that white is not 
black, by perceiving that thefe two Ideas do not agree. 

Kxo’wMen, aname formerly given to the Lo/firds, or re- 
Jigious Chriltians in Exgéand belore the reformation. 

Knows, v, to know, 

To Kxvu’sate [of &Knipler, Dan. to beat, or knubble, 
Text. a knuckle] to beat with the knuckles or fit. 

Kyu'cecre (knogle, Den. knoge, Sv. cnucl, Sax.) the ex- 
ternal middle joint of a finger, 

eke (&norr, Text.) a knot in wood, 

Kt, is us'd as an Abbreviation for Kaighs. 

Ky ruo'nism [of xdger, Gr. a piece Of wood whereon cri- 
minals were ftretch'd and tormented] it was thus, the body of 
the perfon to be tormented was anointed with honey, and ex- 
poled to the fun, in order to attract the flies and wafps, it 
was for a certain number of days, and fome authors fay, lome- 
times for twenty. Sometimes the perfon was firetched on the 
ground, with his arms ty’d behind him; fometimes only ty'd to 
a ftake; fometimes hung up in the air in a basket. This pa- 
nifhment has been frequently inflifted on the martyrs in the pri- 
mitive umes. 

Kya evegson (xcece tacsioor, Gr. é. ¢, Lord have mer- 
cy upon us] a form of folemn invocation ufed in the popith 
liturgy. 

. Kept [of xverex‘v, Gr.) a church. 

Kystus {xus, Gr.] a bag or membrane in form of a blad- 

der full of unnatural humours. 
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1, Roman, LJ, Tealick, 21, Englis, L 1, Saxon A a, 

Greek, ave the eleventh letters of the alphabet, and ‘9 He. 
brew, the r2th. L, if it be the alt Letter of a word of two or 
more fyllables, it is generally fingle, as eor/, civs/, &e. efpe- 
cially fuch as are derived from the Latins; but in words of one 
fyllable, it is for the molt part double, as fad, tell, All, roll, 
Baill; and if a conionant be next before 4, joined with a vow- 
el at the end of a word, they mult not be parted, as Bi-b/e, Ca- 
ble, Affu ble, &e. 

L. itands for Lider, a Pewnd, alfo a Book. 

L, in Latin numbers hands for 50. 

L, with a Dath over it denotes Socoo. 

La, is us'd as an Abbreviation for Lady. 

La'sant [/abans, L.} fliding, falling down, wavering. 

La‘naruM, a royal ftandard which the Reman emperors had 
born before them in the wars. It wasa long pike or f{pear, 
with a ltaff going crofs way at the top, from which hung down 
a long purple flandard or ftreamer, embroidered with gold, 
fringed on the edges, and adorned with precious Itones. 

Lapera’crion a weakening enfeebling, a caufing to decay, 
To La‘nerte [/abefacere L.] to weaken. 

La Bex [lebellam, L.) along thin brafs ruler, with a final 
fight at one end, and a center hole at the other, commonly 
uled witha tangent line on the edge of a circumferenter, to 
take altitudes, &e. 

La‘net pe Law) a narrow ‘lip of paper or parchment, af- 
fixed to a deed or writing in order to hold the appending feal, 

La’nen (in Heraldry] is generally allowed to be the diffe- 

rence of the fecond fon, and his family, and of fuch 

dignity, that the fon of an emperor cannot bear a 

diflerence of higher efteem. And Morgan conjec- 

tares, that it may reprefent in the one label, the 

_ banner of love from all eternity, or that of the three 
Lambeaux, is the fymbol of the thrce divine vertues, Faith. Hape 
and Céarity, united in one being. See the figure, 
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La‘nets, ribbands hanging down on ezch fide of a miter, 
crown, or garlafd of flowers. 

La‘arxr [/adems, L.) falling, fiding, ficeting, running or 
palling away. 

La'ses, a {pot, blemith or fain. ZL. 

La nes{with Sur] a flanding or bunching out of the lips. 

La‘sta, the lips of the mouth. the womb, a wound, Ge 

La‘nia deporina [with Swrgesm] fuch lips as, by reaion of 
their ill make, will not come together, ZL. 

La‘piat [atialis, L.) of, or pertainirg to the lips, as 
labial letters, 1uch as require the ule of the lips in pronuune- 
ing them. 

La‘state [of dediem, La lip) having lips. 

La‘siate Flewers (with Flerij?s) ave difurm monorctalous 
flowers, divided ulualiy in two lips, 2s in Sage, Rosemary 
&c. of which fome reprefent a monk's hood, or a fort cf 
helmet. 

La’siaten, [in Botan, Writ.) which has an under lip 
hangirg down, as have moft of the hooded flowers; tho’ foie 
have a lip and no hood, as Germander, Scordiam, &e. 

La‘sis [ol Atu€ave, Gr. to lay hold of'} any forceps or 
fuch like inttrument, 

Lano’nant (with Chyeri/?s) an afliflant, or one who actends 
upon them, while they are about any procets or experiment, 

Lapora’rits, a writ which lies againtt fuch as relule to 
ferve, altho’ they have not whereon to live; or who refuie to 
ferve in fummer, where they ferved in winter. 

Lasora't ion [ladoratio, L.Ja labouring. 

La‘noratory [laderatoire, F. dideratersum, of duberare, LJ 
any fort of work houle, 

Lasornatory [with Gunners) a place or work-houle, where 
the Fire-workers and Bombardiers prepare their lores; as driv- 
ing Fuxeer, fixing Séedls, making Quick-mateb, fixing Carcaf’s 
Jes, and all other fire-works belonging to war, &e, 7 

Lanornatory Tent [in an Arey] a large tent, carried 2- 
Jong with the artillery into the ficld, furnitled wish all forts 
of tools and materials for the fire-workers, fur the ules aboves 
mentioned. 

Lasoratory, a place where chymiits perform their ope. 
rations, where their furnaces are built, their vellels kept, Oe. 

Lasont'rerous (Jadorifer, L.) bearing or eaduring labuur 
alfo bringing or cauling labour. 

Lano'nious [/aloriewx, F. /adsricfo, It. and Sp. of dadario. 
Jus, L.) pains-takings alio requiring much labour. 

Lasoktousty, ina laborious manner. 

Lazo'riousNess, pains.taking, labourfomnets, 

To La sour [Javorare, It. divsrare, L.J to take pains, to 
endeavour earnetily. 

To Lasour [Sea Pdraje}is faid of a thip, when the reils, 
tumbles, and is very unllcaay, either a hull or under fail. 

La‘sour [fsdewr, OF. debtor, Sp. and L.j pains, work 
toil, drudgery, difficulty; al’ travel in child-birth. 

gy have mp Lasour fer mp Pains. - 

The F. fay; Pai Paller pour fe venir. (Thave mv Roing 
for my coming.) That is, 1 have done it, (See. the thing tpo- 
ken of} for nothing. 

La‘pouner [/aborator, L.] one who does drudgery work. 

La‘soursome, [Jaborie/vs, L-) laborious, toilfom. 

La‘naine (prob. of daberare, L,) eflaying or firiving to 
raife it felf with wings, labouring, Afi/som. 

Lanrosu’tciu [of /abram and wleas, L.) a {welling in the 
lips, the fame as Ceeiucace, 

Lanro’se [labrofus, of datrum, L. a brim) uhat has a brim, 
border or bripk. 

La‘sxum, the brim or brink; af alip, Z. 

Lanaum Meneris (with Botan.} fullers-weed or teazel. 

Lanru'sca pte: Bstanyii ] we wild vine, black 

Lanru'scumM riony. 

pr de uM [Bet.] a kind of fhrub of which bees will noe 
talic. 

La‘nyaintit of Exypt [latyrimebe, P. loder'ate, Tt. and Sp. 
Jabyrinthus, L. Aa€vcwS se, Gr.) built by Pyamaitieus, on the 
banks of the river Nile, fitaace on the Jouth of the Pyramids, 
and north of Arface: It contained within the compals ob one 
continued wall, 1000 houles, and 12 royal palaces, all covered 
with marble; and had only one entrance; but innumerable 
turnings and returnings, fometimes one over anothers and all 
in a manner {earce to be found, but by flich as were acqusinted 
with them; the building being more under ground thin above; 
the marble ftones were Jaid with fduch art, thar neither wood 
nor cement was ufed in any part of the fabrick; the chambers 
were fo dispofed, that the doors at their opening gave a repore 
as terrible as acrack of thunder. The mtin entrance of all was 
white marble, adorn’d with flately columns, and curious ima- 
gery. Being arrived at the end, a pair af (airs of go flepsy 
conduéted to a ftately portico, fupportad with piliers of To. ban 
ftone, which was the entrance into a fatcly and ipicivus hall (che 
place of their general conventions) all of polulied marble, a. 
dorn'd with the tatues of their gods “Vhis labyrinth was ag. 

countd 
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accounted one bf the feven wonders of the world. This work 
was aterwards imitated by Deedalzs, in the Cretan labyrinth, 
tho’ ie fell as fhort of the glories of this, as Minos was inferior 
to Pjwrvmiticus in power and riches. ‘There was alfo a third at 
Lemnos, famous for its famptuous pillars; and a fourth, that 
of dtaly, which Porfenna, King of Hetruria, deligned for a te- 
pulchre for him and his fucceifors. ‘There was allo one at 
Wooddeck in Oxfordjeire, made by king Henry LU. for fair 
Rojarund, 

Lanyxintn [in a fguratioe Senje} is ufed to fignify any 
kind of intanglement or intricate bulinels, 

Lasyainri [with Aaatom.] the name of the fecond cavity 
of the internal ear, which is hollowed out of the Os Petro/ur, 
and fo called on account of its having feveral windings in it. 

Lanyra'NtHtaN [/abyrinthews, L.) of, or pertaining to a 
labyrinth. 

Lac, milk, Z 

Lac Lune [in Chym] a kind of white earth, which being 
diffolved in- water, will tinge it of a milky colour, ora fat, 
porous, frisble earth, “infipid, bur diffdlvatle in water. 

Lac Sulpburis [with Chym.] a white hquor, made of bsim- 
flone diflolved and diltilled in vinegar. 

La‘cca, a gum, or rather wax (made, as fome fay, by 
a kind of winged ants) hard, brittle, clear, and cranfparent, 
brought from Jadia. &c. and. uled in painting, varnifhing, Se. 
alfo a certan red gum ifiuing from certain trees in Arabia, of 
which the belt hard fealing wax is made. 

Lace, [/ucet. F. in the rj? Senje.) a line of filk, thread, &'e. 
alfo an edging, of fine white thread wrought in figures, for wo- 
mens head clothes; alfo of gold, filver, &¢, for other ules. 

To Lace [/acer, F.] to brace, to tye, fallen or join with 
a lace; al'o to adorn with lace. 

La‘cerasye [fscerabiiis, L.) that may be rent or torn, 

Ts La’cerare [facerer, F. dacerare, It. and L.) to rent or 
tear in pieces. 

Lacera tion, [F. lacerazxione, It. of daceratio, LJ a tear- 
ing or rending in pieces. 

Lacento sz [lacertojus, L.] having great brawns, brawny, 
mufculous, finewy. 

Lace rtus [with Anatomifis] the arm from the elbow to 
the wrilt; alfa tie bailard muckarel tpotted like a lizard; allo 
alizard. ZL. 

Lacuano'rorist [ /achancpola, L. of xtyavoreaie of 
adxero’, pot herbs, and wiaie, to tell, Gr J 4 iciler of herbs. 
fcuanvis {azcverov, Gj a'l kind of vor herbs. Le 

La‘cues of Eatry (in Com. Lax )a neglect of the heir to 
enter. F, 

La cuests [ofacyeir. Gr. to apportion by lor] one of the 
3 deflinies, the other ocing Chorho and Atropes. Tne 3 fatal 

oddeffes, who (sccord )g to the poets,) relide in the palace of 

Jato; or the deitizies, wno did appomt to every one the te- 
veral adventures of his fe; wet they had decreed, accord- 
ing to the judgment ai the gods, could not be altered: they 
were more elpeciaily occupied in handling the thread of man's 
Jife: the youngelt held che dilltF and did draw the thread; 
the next inage wound it about the ipindle or reel; and the 
third being old and decrepid cut it off: and this was followed 
by the immediate death of the perion living. 

La‘curyma [with Natur.) whatloever is trained through 
and drops out naturally, or is Jet out 7s incifion, from any 
part of a plant, whether gum, oil, rofin, Ge 

LACHRYMA [in Anat.) a moilture which is feparated by the 
glandules or kernels of the eyes to moilten them; which, 
when it falls in dropsin weeping, is called tears. 

Lacuayma Chriffi {i ¢. the tears of Cri ff] a pleafant 
fort of wine, made of grapes growing in Terra di Lavero in 
the province of Naples, L. 

Lacuryma Jodi [i ¢. the tears of Fo] the herb grom- 
wel, C. 

La’cueyMaBLe [/achrymabilis, L.] to be lamented or 
wept for. 

a’curyMaL Point [with Anatom.) a hole in the bone 
of the nofe, by which the matter that makes tears pailes to the 
noltrils. 

Lacuayma’its Glanduls [with Amatorr] the name of a 
{mal} oblong gland, fituste above the eye, whence proceed 
two or three {mall ducts, which filtrate a feroficy to mwuiiten 
the ball of the eye and facilitare its motion  L. 

Fifinia LacuryMatts [with Oca/iyis}a Fifule in the Jar- 
ger angle of the eye, Z. 

LacurayMa'Lta Punda [with Anatom.) two {mall aper- 
tures in the extreme angles of each eye lid, by which an a- 

‘queo-faline, pellucid humour is convey'd to the nole, L, 

LacuryMa‘TION, a weeping or fhedding of tears; alfo a 
dropping of moifture, ZL, 

Lacnry’Matortes, (mall earthen veflels, in which, in 
antient times, the tears of iurviving relations and friends were 
put and buried with the urns and athes of che dead. 

Laci’Niatep [/aciniates, L.] notched, jagged on the edges. 
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Lactntaren Leaf [with Botan] a jazzed leaf 2. 

To Lace [larcken. in Du. fignines ‘to blane or reproach | 
but laccan or, laccean Sax. to decreafe] to be in want of, to be- 
deficient in, 

La’cxer [fo called of Gur Lac, of which it is made] a 
varnith uted over leaf filver, in pilding picture frames, &e- 

Lacxer Hat, a fort of hat made without ititfening, 

A La‘cxey [lagwais, F. of laket, Gord, a runner, jumper, 
or foot-fervant, trom laikan, Gord. to ieap.] a page, a toot- 
man or boy, - ' 

Laco*ntex [/aconigue, F, leeonies, It. of Aaxevtrte, Gr j 
concile, brief, according to the cullom of the Lacedieminiens, 

Laco sicum [fo called. becaufe much in ul: in Lacsaia] a 
dry ftove to fiveat, a Rew or hor houie, L, 

La‘con ism [laconisine, F. daconijix , It. faconifmas, Le Atue 
ewsguis, Gr.) a fhort, brick and pithy way of /peakiag, fuch as 
the Lacedamonians uled, 

La’cryMa, a tear thed in weeping. See Lachroma. 

La crant [/adons, L] Suckling, giving milk.” 

Lacra’ria Iwith Botan] the herb fpurze or mitk-weed. 

Lacta rio, a fuckling a child, alia a iucking of milk from 
the breaits, L. 

La‘crea febris [i. e. a La@eal Fever) the milk fever. which 
happens to women in child bed. 

Lacrea via, the miliy way. 

La‘crear 2 [/udens, L] milky, of, pzrtaining to, or like 

La‘creou: § milk. 

La‘crean Veins [in Anat.) certain veins which fpread them- 
felves all over the mcicntery, and take their name from their 
milky fubftance. 

La'crés (Amat) the fmall guts; alfo the fiweet-bresd, Le 

jaa ail [mn Betar. Writ.) having a miliy juice. 

1 ece ¢ Uatificws, L.]that moke or bresd mik, 

Lactu ca [with Botan.) the herb lettice, Z. 

Lactuia Syivasica [with Botan.) wild lettice or havk- 
weed, ZL. 

Lactuce’tra [with Boren.) the herb fow-thittle; Z, 

; Lactucina the goddefs of young corn, while the milk 
is in it. 

LacruMina [with Phyfcions] wheals or pimples about 
the internal parts of the mouth; as alfo about the ventricle in 
infintss the thruth, fo called, becaufe they happen chiefly to 
fucking children. Z. 

Lactu MN “ [with Surg.] a crafted feab on the head, Z.. 

Lactu Mta the fame as Arbor. 

Lacy wa, aditch in which water ftands, a dike or puddle ; 
allo a gap or empty = where any thing is wanting, Z, 

Lacu'xan ( Arcbitefure) the flooring or planking above the 
Porticoss a cieled roof, arched or fretied. 

Lacu'nm (with Anatom.) {mall pores or pifliges in the 
Urethra or paliage of the yard and Fagina Useri, efpecially in 
the lower part of the urinary duéts, they pour a vilcous liquor 
into the pailage that lubricates and Pic i it from the falts of 
the urine, of. 

La'cus, a flanding pool, L. 

Lap [prob. of 9%, Feled, Heb, a child) a boy. 

La’pa [old Rec.) a lathe or court of juitice; alfo a lade, or 
Water couric; alfo purgation or acquitment by a lawful trial, 

Lapa'suM 2 a gummous or refinows matter, oozing out 

Laspa‘num § of the leaves of a fhrub called Cijfus Ladani- 
fira, wled in medicine. 

La’pper [hiwone, Sex. Leeper or Icer, Dy. leiter, G.Ja 
machine for alcending to high places. 

Bolt Sprit Laporr [ina Ship} isa ladder at the beak head, 
made faft over the bolt {prit, to get upon it when there is 
occafion. 

Entring Lapprr [in a Séif) is a wooden ladder placed in 
the walle of the ship. 

Gallery Lappver [ina Ship) isa ladder of ropes hung over 
the gallery and fern of fhips, to come out of, or go into a 
boat im foul weather, anda high fea. 

Lave? §lave Sax.? ufually fignifies the mouth of a ri- 

A lone Sax. § ver. fometimes a ford, and is part 
of the proper names of places; as Crectlade, Fromlade, Leche 
lade, Sc, 

To Lape [hlapan, Sax, to dip Taden, Dz. and G, fava, 
Su] to empty iiquors out of a veilel with a ladie or otner 
{mall veffel, alfo, to load. 

La’ptes Bed Straw, an herb. 

Lapties Cubien, a fort of flower. 

Laptes Laces, a kind of itriped grafse 

Lapits Manele, an herb. 

Laptes Seeck, an herb, otherwile c-lled Cuckoo flower. 

Lapies Bewer, a plant fit for making bowers or arbours. 

Laoiss Seal, the herb black briony or wiid vine. 

La‘pine [of hlavian, Sax. to load) the burden or cargo 


E. See Galary. 


of a fhip. 
La‘pte [hizvle, Sax} a kitchen utenfil, 
6H La‘py 


LA 


La'’pyfot hlpoig, lapiz, or leppige, of hlap, a loaf or 
bread, and Bieurn, G. to adiminilter, on account of their diftri- 
buting the provilidns to the family and the poor, This deriva- 
tion of Verjleran’s is followed by moit of cur etymelogilts; But 
J rather take it to be derived from fafda, or lafp, Gord. which 

have the fame fignification. ] the wife or daughter of a perfon of 
wality. 
: Rae Traces, a fort of fatyrion or rag wort. ; 

Larivica’xtta [in Med.} compolfitions in the mtentions 
of cordials, or fuch és chear the heart. 2, ‘ 

Lemos [aceuts Gr.) the throat. 

La'v 3, ¢, [in Botaa. Writ.) tmooth, not rough. 

La'roroswick [hlaponorpic, Sax.) a betraying ones lord 
and mallers treafon, O, R. ; 

Lac [(poken of Perjias] the lat, the hindmof, 

To Lac [prob of lan, Sax. long; but Mer, Ca/. derives it of 
adye, Gr. to decay. I chute rather to derive itirom Lagg, Su. 
end or extremity of a thing ] to loiter, to flay behind. 

Aud toed bim, if be Lace'p bebind, 
Like Boat againj? a Tide and Wind, 
Hu 


ae (lax, Sax.) the law. 

Lacan? [of ligzan, Sex. to lic or Ieggen, Du. legen, G. 

oe to sor fach goods as mariners in danger of thip- 
wreck, calk overboard; to which a cork or buoy is ufually fa- 
ftened, that they may find them again. ; 

Lacenar'uM [o/d Rec} a law day or open day in court. 

La‘cen [of /agene, L.) a meafure containing 60 fextarii, 

La’cemen [lagaman, Sux.) legal men, fuch as we call good 
men of the jury. 

La’GHISLITE 

LaGsLire 
breaking of the law. 

La’cMaks, a loiterer; alfo one that js the laft of a line or 
family ¢ alfo one that degenerates from the virtues of his ance- 
Mlors, a difgrace to his family. : 

Lacocul’tus (Aaywyisaes,Gr.] one who has cloven lips 
like an hare, 

La‘con [o/d Law]a parcel of goods calt overboard in a 
ftorm, witha buoy or cork faltened to them, in order to find 
them again. 

Lacorurwa’i Mus (AapeigSaauos of Agyes, an hare, and 
epsaruss, the eye, Gr.] one who has eyes like a hare. 

Lacorutua'Lmy (aayegSaauia, Gr.] a dileafe in the 
eyes or the upper eye lids, when they are fo contratted or 
maimed that they cannot cover the eyes, which is common 
to hares. 

Lacoro’nos [gu. tay Aayirev wovG, Gr ) a difeafe, a fret- 
ting in the guts, 

Laco'rus [Aayeres of ayes and wiz, a foot, Gr.) the 
herb hare's cummin or hare’s foot. 

Lacorro’ruy [lagotrephia, L. of Aayores gia of Acyas and 
Tpeze, to teed, Gr.}a warren of hares, 

La'ican [laique, F. laico, It. of daicus, L. of Azix@, Gr.] 
of, or pertaining to the laity or lay-men. 

Latca’tiry [laicatitas, L. of AaiaG of Aads, 
Gr.] the property by which any one is faid to be a 

Laice Laataa Adis, Gre 
in the minittry, or who has not 

Latv, v, to Lay, 

Lato, v. to Liz, 

Lain, v. to Lie. 


La mone F] thongs, firaps of leather. 


Laines (with Archit.) couries or ranks laid in the building 
of walls, 


3 Latx [with Hysxters] the place where deer harbour by 
ay. 


Larawite 3 fof legan, to lie with, and pite, Sax. a 
Lecuerwite§ fine] a fine laid on thole who committed a- 
dultery and fornication. 


Lair 3 (ater, F.Ja place where cattel ufually reft under 

Lar’er§ fome fhelter. 

La'ity [saigues, F. daici, It. and Le of ads, Gr, the peo- 
ple) the ftate or condition of laymen; alfozthe body of lay per- 
fons, as diftinguifhed from the m , 

Lake, a fine crimfon fort of paint. 

Laks [laca, Sax. /ac, F. lags, It, Sp.and Port. facws, L.Ja 
place of large extent full of water, encompafs’d with dry land, 
and not having any communication with the fea, unlefs it be 
through fome great rivers; or it is a Breat quantity of water 
of an inland place of a great extent and depth ; but properly 


fpeaking, A lake is only fuch as receives and emits fome 
river. 


La’Ma samacntHayy forms, why, and 395v", hat 
arr ery (tas Syr.] why hatt thou forfaken Rhy ‘ 


mtn, Du..to make lame) to beat or bang. 
Lama [lamb. §, ; & 
Pepa year eget Su. famm, Dar. Dz. and G.Ja 


[leghplice, Sax. ] a breach of the laws 
alfo the punifhment or fine impoléd for 


the people, 
lay-man. 
the people] one not engaged 
taken holy orders. 


LA 


Lam's Lettice [with Herbali#} an herb fo called. 

Lama's Tongue [with Herbal.) an herb, 

Lamas Wool (probably fraes the Srraulitude of it] roafted ap- 
ples mix'd with water, wine, and fuyar. 

A La'mpative [of lamsere, L to lick] a medicine to be 
licked off the end cf a liquorice flick. 

La moeaux [in Hera!) Argan fays it isa crofs patee at 
the top, and iffwing out at the foot into three labels, having a 
great deal of myllery in relation to the top, whereon the firit 
born fon of god did fuffer: fending out three ftreams from his 
hands, feer, and fide, F 

LaMspo'ipat Suture? [among Anatom fs] the hindermott 

Lamopotr'pes feam of the fcall, fo named, be- 
caufe in fhape it refembles the Greek Capital Landaa (A) or 
a pair of compaffes, . 

Lastpent [/aeters, 1.) ticking, 

Lamsent Medicines (with Pboleian:] fuch medicines as 
are taken by licking them off a flick; ot liquorice, Ee, 

La’marrive, pertaining to licking or lapping, Z. 

Lamexin, a littl or* young lamb. 

Lamvact’smus [/umduci/iaas, L.) a fault in 
a perfon infifts too long on the letter 
( Li) in Englifo, &e. 

Lame [laam, Sax. fam, Su. faem, Dy. and L. G. lab, Tf. 
G.) maimed or enfeebled in Jimbs 

Hou are good to helpa Lame Deg ober a @tife. 

Spoken whenthey who were thought to be our friends, either 
thro inadvertency or ignorance, {peak to cur difadvantage. ‘The 
Se. fay aman has no worfe friends than thole he brings with 
him; for it they chance to fay any thing t0 our diladvantage, 
it is believ'd, upon a fuppofition that they know us. 

To Lame [of lacmen, Dw. and L. G, iabmen, H. G. to 
make lame] to make a perfon halt or unable to go by imiting or 
beatin 

Taubes haltingly, alfo heavily, imperfeétly. 

La’Mewness [laamneppe, Sx.) a deleét, or weaknefs, or 
hurt in the legs, arms, Gc. 

Lame’tia, a little thin plate of Meteh Le. 

Lame'tix, (with Nurgrali?s) little thin plates whereof 
the feales and fhells of fithes are compoted, as it were by a fore 
of net-work of very fine fibres. 

A Lament, a lamentation. Afi/tom. 


{peaking when 
Lamda (A) in Greet, of 


To Lamenr (lamenter, FP. lemencar, Sp. damentare, It. and 
L.] to bewail, weep or mourn for; to bemoan, to take on 
gricvoufly. 


La‘mentance (F. and Sp. dementabile, 
L.] to be lamented, mournful, woctul. 

La'MENTABLENESS, woefulnes, pitiablenefs, 

LaMENTABLY, Woelully, ina pitiful manner, 

Lamentation, (F. damentazione, It. damentacidn, Sp. of 
famentatis, L.) a bemoaning or bewailing; mournful complaint . 

Lamentations [in Ma/. Bovts] lignifies to play or fing 
in a lamenting, mourntul, doleful manner, and therefore pretty 
flow. Ttal. 

La'MeNnTiINe, a fith called a fea.cow or Manatee, fome of 
Which are near 20 foot long, the head refembling that of a 
cow, and two fhort feet, with which ir creeps on the fhallows 
and rocks to get foods but has no fins, The fleth of them is 
commonly caten, and is delicious meat. 

La’mta, as the poets feign, being beloved by Jupiter, 
Juno, out of jealouly, deltroy'd all the children fhe had as 
foon as the bare them, which fo enraged her, that like a cruel 
moniler, fhe devoured all the children the found, 

La'mtx, {among the Romans} hags, witches, the-devils, 
which the vulgar fancied had eyes that they could take out 
and put in at their pleafure, who, under the fhape of fair wo- 
men, enticed youth to devour them: or, a3 others fay, the 
Lamia were the 3 Harpies, called Aello, Ocypite and Celwens, 
a ftrange fort of birds with womens faces, dragons tails and 
eagles talons; who are faid to fuck in the night the blond * 
of infants, and were very troublelome at publick fealls in the 
night. They are alfo called Furze and Strizes. 

Lamtzrs. See Lanaiert- 

La‘mINa, a plate or thin piece of metal, a flate; alfo a thin 
piece of board. 

La'Mtne [with Anatomiffs) two plates of the skull, the 
outmolt of which is fomething thick and imooth, and the in- 
nermolt hard and furrowed. 

La'’Minaten, plated over, A term uled of fach bodies, 
the contexture of which dilcovers (uch a difpofition as that of 
plates lying over one another. 

LaMina'rion, a beating into thin plates, LZ. 

La'mium [with Betaw J archangel or dead nettle, L. 

To Lama (prob. of laemen, Du. and L. G, fahaien, H. 
G. to lame) to bafte ones fides, to drub or bang him. 

La‘'MMas Day [io called, as fome fay, from the Suxea lipp 
mere, 4. Bread Mays, it being oblerved as a feliival of 
thanklgiving for the fruits of the com) the firlt of Aagul 

@t fatter Lamas, 

Vv. Calends, 


It. of lamentabisis, 


A Lame 
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A Lame [lampe, Dan Du. and G. Tampa, Sy. dame, F. 
derpe da, It. and port. dimpara, Sp. of /ampas, L. of Aduwas 
Gr !a tight well known. : 

Perpetval Lame, the antient Romans are faid to preferve 
tights in their fepulchres many ages, by the oilinefs of gold re- 
iulved by art into a liquid fabltance. And it is reported, that 
at the didlolution of monafteries, in the time of king Heary 
VILL there was a lamp found that had then burnt in a tomb 
from about 300 years after Chrift, which was near 1200 
years. ‘I'wo of thefe fubterranean lamps are to be feen in the 
Maecevn of rarities at Leyden in Holland. One of thefe lamps, 
in the papacy of Paw! III, was found in the tomb of Tudlia 
Cicers’s daughter, which had been thut up 1550. years. 

LaMpaparitonta [Acuradegoria of Aduras a lamp and 
¢itx Gr. to bear) a ceremony of carrying lighted torches. 

‘La’Mrapary, an officer in the church of Con/antinapie, 
whofe office was to fee the church tell illuminated, and to 
bear a taper before the emperor, emprefs and patriarch, when 
they went in proceifion orto church. : 

Lamra'ptas (of Asuras Gr Ja bearded comet or blazing 
ftar, that refembles a lamp or burning torch, Z 

La’meas PD [with Ferriers)a kind of {welling in a horfe's 

La’Mrtrs ? mouth or palate, #, ¢. an inflammation in the 

La’srras ) roof of his mouth, behind the nippers of the 
upper jaw : fo called, becaufe it is cured by a burning lamp or 
hot iron. 

Lamrasss’ [in Heraldry] is what is by the Englifb heralds 
called Lamewed, i ¢ the tongue of a beaft appearing out of 
his mouth, being ofa colour diferent from the body. F. 

LaMpetians, a feét of hereticks, fo called of Lampetivs one 
of their ring-leaders, who held fome of the doétrines of the 
atriant, and condemned all kinds of vows, particularly that of 
obedience, as inconiillent with the liberty of the fons of god, 

Lampoo'n, a drolling poem or pamphlet, in which fome 
perfon is treated with reproach or abuicful language. 

To Lamroo’n one [prob. of dempon, F. a drunken fong] 
is to treat him with ridicule in a lampoon, libel or fatyr. 

La'mpray? with an Eel [ Hierog!ypbicaly ) reprefented 

La'MPR at adulterers; for the lamprey is faid to feek the 
company of other fifhes of the fame fhapes and for that reafon, 
fome fay, they are venomous, becaufe they join themlelves 
with {nakes, and other water ferpents 

La'mrrey [damproye, F. dampreda, It. lampréa, Sp. lampréya, 
Port. of /ampreta, L) a fith thaped like an eels called alloa 
fuckitone. 

Lamrro’pHort [Acucesz0gsi of Acuapas, white, and gipw, 
Gr. to bear] the Neophytes or New Couverts, fo called, during 
the feven days after they had been baptized, on account of their 
being clothed with a white robe, 

Lampsa'na [acuddvn, Gr.) corn-fallet? LZ. 

Lampsu’ca [with Botan.) the herb hawkweed, L. 

Lan‘ar [with Falconers} a fort of hawk, a bird of prey. 

Lansa‘ata [with wean the herb mullcin, long-wort, or 
~hare's-bear'd, 

Lana’rious [/anarius, L.] of, or pertaining to wool. 

La’sary [/anarium, L.] a wool-houle, a ware-houfe or 
ftore houfe for wool. 

To Lance, to cut with a lancet, to fearify. 

A Lance [F, /oncia, It. denca, Sp. of lancea, L.] a javelin, 
pike or {pear; an offenfive weapon much in ufe with the anti- 
ents; being a Jong flaif like a pike, pointed at the end, and 
armed with iron. 

Lancrrisa’pe, an officer under a corporal, who affifls him 
in his duty, and performs it for him in his abfence, They 
teach the new raifed men their exercife, and polt the centries, 
They are generally accounted the moft vigilant and brave of the 
company: and on a march, their place ison the right-hand of 
the fecond rank, 

Lancer [lancette, F. lancetta, It. damcéta, Sp.) a fargeon's 
initrument, uled in letting blood, opening tumours, &&'e. 

‘To Laxcu (of dancer, F.] to put a thip or boat a float 

ToLauxcu§ out of a dock, or from the ftocks or place 
where it is builr. 

To Lancu evt (s° elancher, F.] to put a thip or boat afloat 
eut of a dock; alio to expatiate in words; allo to be extrava- 
gant in expences. 

Lanci’Ferous [lancifer, L.) bearing a lance or {pear, 

Lancina'TION [/ancinatis, L.] a lancing. 

Lasxpgcanoman [O, 2.) a fort of cultomary inferior te- 
nant ofa manour, 

La‘xeous [/anesus, L.] woolly, made of wool. 

Lanp Cheap [at Malden in Effex, &c.) an antient fine fill 
paid, of 13 pence of every mark of the purchafe money for 
certain lands and houfes fold in that town. 

Lanp Full [among Sailors] fignifies to fall in with land: 
thus, when mariners have been in expeétation of feeing land in 
a fhort time, and they happen to fee it accordingly, they fay, 
they bave mgsle a good Landfall, 
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LaNno Loger, a vagrant, one that ftroles about the country 
Du. and L. G. 

To fet Lax [among Swilirs] is to fee by the compafs how 
it bears. 

Head Laxp, a point of land, or that which lies farther out 
into the iea than the rete 

Lanp [lanv, Sax. land, Dar. Sx, Du, and G.) in a gezeral 
Senfe includes not only all kinds of grounds, as meadows, pa- 
fture, arable, wood, é’r, but alfo houfes and all manner of 
buildings; bat in a refrained Senjz it fignifics only fuch ground 
as is plough'd. 

To Lanp [zelanvian, Sax. lander, Dan. fanten, Du and G. 
Tanda, Sv.) to come or fet on land, from on board of fhip or 

at, 


Lanp Boe pare Sax. Land.perk, Da. and L. G. 
Land-Suck, H. GJ a charter or deed, by which lands or 
tenements were made over or held. 

Laxv Cape (Sea Pbraje) an end or point of land that ftretch- 
es it felf out into the fea. 

Laxp Jayed [with Mariners] the land is faid to be laid, 
when a fhip is jult got out of fight of the land. 

Lanp Gabel 2 [Deor's-Day Book] a tax or rent iffuing 

Lanpo Gave! out of lands a quit rent for the toil of aa 
houfe or the land on which it flood. 

Lana Lock'd [Sea Porafe}a thip is faid to ride Land-Jset*d, 
when the is fhut in between land, é. ¢, when in a road or har- 
bour the land lies fo round a fhip at anchor, that no one point 
appears upon the fea. — 

Lanp Jeapers /purze, an herd. 

Lanp Mark, [Land.merck, Dam.) a boundary fet up be- 
tween lands and parifhes, in roads, &¢. 

Lanp Mark (Sea Langeage) any mountain, rock, church, 
windmil, &c, by which the pilot knows how they bear by 
the compafs. d 

Lanp Mate (with Hushandmen] one who reaps with another 
in the fame ridge of ground. 

Lanp Pike, an American animal like the pike fith, having 
legs inftead of fins, by which it crawls, tho" awkardly, on 
the ground; thefe creatures lurk about the rocks and are 
rarely {een but towards night, at which time they make a 
noile more fhril] and grating tothe ear than toads. 

Lanp jout in (Sea Phraje) uled when another point of land 
hinders the fight of that which a {hip came from, 

. hee Tenant (Statute Law] a perfon who attually poffeifos 
nd. 

Lanp to [Sea Pbrafe] ufed when a fhip is fo far off from 
the fhore, that they can but jult difcern land, then fhe is {aid 
to lie land to. 

Laxp turn [in Sea Langwage]a gale of wind, which is the 
fame off the land by night, as a fea turn or breeze is off the 
fea by day. 

La‘noa [efd Rec.] an open ficld without wood. 

Laxpimers, mealures of land 

La‘xpine [of gelanvian, Sax.) t0 go or put out ofa fhip 
upon land. 

Lawxpiructa [o/d Law] certain fervices and duties which 
were laid upon all who held land in the Saxon times; thefe were 
ae PE burghbote and brigbote. 

AXp Gate, along and narrow flip of land. 

Lano'crave [lantgrabe, Dv. Land.Graff, G.) one who 
has the government of a tract of land or province in Gerztany; 
acount orearl. This Title in Germany is now peculiar to the 
houle of Hef, of which we have now the Landgraves of 
ee Heffe-Homberg aud Hefe-Rbeinfels, all Sovereign 

rinces. 

Lanpora’'viaTe, the juri(diftion or territory ofa landgrave, 

La’npLapy, properly a woman to whom lands or houles 
pertains but us'd for the miftrels of any publick houfe. 

La’xptorp, the fame in the male fenle. 

La‘wpress [of davanaiert, F. davendera, It. lavendéra, Sp.]J 
a wafher-woman. 

La‘nory [of /avare, L, to wath] a place or office where 
linen is wa 

Lanpscare [lanopcip, Sex.] a landskip, Mi/tom. 

LanpsxiP Gere Sox. Land-fthap, Ds. and L, G. 
Lanvd-frhaft, H.G )a reprefentation of part of a country, 
both place and perfons; the landskip being cailed the Parer- 

om or by-work, and the perfons the argument: or a landskip 
is a defcription of the land, as far as it can be feen above our 
horizon, by hills, valleys, cities, woods, rivers, €r, all that 
in a picture which is not of the body or Argument (which 
denote the perfons) is called by this name of Landskip, 

A Lanz [laen, Da.) a narrow ttreet. 

To make a Lane [dlilitary Term] is to draw up foldiers in 
2 ranks'for any great perfon cto pafs through. 

La‘noate [with Swrgeons) a linen roller for a wound. 

La'xcret [with Guerers) a thot ufed at fea to cut the 
enemies rigging; a fort of fhot that runs loofe with a thackle 
or joint in the middle, having half a bullet at cach end, 

which 
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Which is to be fhortned when put into the piece; but fpreads it 
felf when difcharred. 

La’xavace [/eague or /angage, F. lengua, Sp. Jingea , Port. 
of Lingua, It. and L.] tongue or f{peech, a fet of words upon 
which a particular nation or people are agreed, to make ule of 
to expre!s their thoughts. ; 

La’xeurn [of fargae, F. the tongue) having a tongue. 

La NGUED in Heraldry) fignifies the tongue of any animal 
hanging out, of a different colour from the body, as Lengued, 
Azure, Gules, &e. i, ee having the tongue of a blue or red 
colour. ¥ 

Laxcuent (/aagvems, L.) languithing. ; 

Laxcun'nTe [in Mus. Books} the fame as Lamentatione, 


MLanew'is [lumguiffamt, F. languido, It. of languidus, LJ 
Janguithing, weak, faint. 
Laxcutpy, faintly, weakly. 
La'xourpness, languifhingnets, faintels., 
Lanoui'po [in Muj, Boots] the fame as Lamentatione, Teal. 
Laxaur'rick [/angwifiens, L.} making faint and feeble. 
To La‘NGUISH Clenguere, L. danguir, F. and Sp. /umgiure, 


ay to live in a daily decay of health. 


A'NGUISHMENT, a decaying or drooping. 
Laxeutssa’ Nt [in My. Books] languishing, and much the 
meas Lamentatione, Ital. 

3 La'NGuok [/ungaeur, Fe Janzere, Is.] want of Arength or 


fj irite L. : 2 
Pio La'xtate [lumiart, L.] to butcher, to cut in pieces, 


end, to tear. 
> La‘NtPice {ot danifciner, L. ot Lana, wont -_ facie to 
tec.) (pinning, carding or working wool. L, _ . 
a Trees {with Bota.) woh trees which bear 
Hy, downy fubllance. 
: aun de nekeatie Wallice, &e. a writ that lies to the 
uitomer of the ports permitting one to pals over wool with- 
ee cultom, becaule he has pid cultom in Males betore. 
¥ Lawe (prob. of flank, Da.) fender, Mim; alfo limber, that 
rs flac down. ; ’ 
ware eNO, limbernefs, fliminefs, Mendernefs. 
La'NNLeRS {in a Ship] the ropes which fallen the 
eae ftoppers of the halliards to them. Lamniers 
are alfo {mall ropes let into the blocks or pullies, called dead 
mens eves, Which ferve to ftiffen or flacken the fhrowds, 
ing and ftays. 
ene. a fort of bafe coin in ufe about the time of 
sing Edward I. 
sre eQue'NET, [F. of Lands-karsht, G.)] a German foot 
‘org allo a game at cards. 
Me gate {e/d Law} the lanthera, cupulo or top of a 
Se esate [/anterne Fo Viaterna, Sp. daxterna, It. Port. 


and L.ja device for carrying 2 candle in, commonly called a 


ae Lanruors [in Optieh) an infrument that by 


meons whereof, little painted images are repreiented on an 
opp wate wall of a dark room, magnified to any bignels at 
4 “* . 


‘ure. — ; 
oi nu’ainous [/amugine/us, L.) downy, or covered witha 


down. ; 
aoe sNrss, downinels., Se. 
LaNu GINOSUS, 4, am [Aotan. Writ.) downy, EL 
Lanu'co [with Botamy?s] a fort of foft down or cotton 
on fome fruits as peaches, quinces, éve. On ioine herbs, as 
icin, clary, Ge. b. ; 
Puce tah Anatom] the foft tender hairs that firit 
scar on the faces of young men, L. 
i fof jappes Sax. or Lap, Du.) the knees, &%r, of a 
rfon fitting. [ 
pein ay ee Sax. Lepia, Sx. Mlabben, Da. Liper, F. 
aexlw Gr.) to lick up with the tongue, as dogs do; allo to 


wrap Up- 
He sat 


Fondling, fmall chamber-dogs, favorites of the ladies. 


' f asvave Gr. to empty) the flefhy part be- 
sion Ga sad rig fo called, Lecnate it falls in as if 


jt were cmpt . F : 
‘ detach (rdwade, Gr. a general name with Botami/ts, 


i docks, L. . 

eee? Rubram 2 [with Botamijs] the red dock or 
LaratuuM eet blood-wort, L. ; . 
Lapuri'a [Acgpic, Gr.] an anniverfary feftival held in 
Achaia, in honour of Diana, At the approach of the feitival 
they made an aicent to the altar, heaping up carth in the 
manner of ftairss round the altar they placed in ordef pieces of 
reen wood, all of 16 cubits Jong, and upon that they laid 
the dricit wood that could te gotten. On the firit day of the 
folemritys the prichels of Diana, who was a virgin, rode in 
a chariot drawn by bucks: on the fecond they offered facrifice 


Lar't is bis Mother's Smock; i. ce He was a 
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Of birds, bears, bucks, lions, wolves, aad, all forts of animals 
and garden-fruits, 

La‘ricipe (/apicida, L.] am hewer of flones, a fone-cut- 
ter or mation. 

La‘ripanie, that may be floned; allo [in a jocofe fenfe] 
marriageable or fit for a husband. 

La'pipary ([lapidaire, F. dapidario, It. and Sp. of lepitari. 
= L.] one who cuts, poliflics, Ge. precious flones; a jew- 
eller. 

Lartpary Verfes, epitaphs of a middle nature, between 
profe and verie. 

La'PipaTten [/apidatus, L.] toned, battered with flones. 

Lapipe scanr popes L.] having a property of turn 
ing bodies into a itony nature: : 

Laripescent Waters [with Netural.] fuch waters which 
being tull of ftony matter diflolved in chem, and covering 
grals, le.ves, rufhes, and iticks that lie in them all over, co- 
ver them with a fort of flony coat, jo that they fecm to be 
changed into a perfect fone. 

Lariprra’cation [with Chriss] is the art of turning 
any metal into ftones which operation is performed by diflalv- 
ing the metal in fome corrofive {pirit and afterwards boiling 
the diffolution to the confifience of a ftone. 

Laripi’tiuM [with Surgeons) an inttrument for extracting | 
flones uur of the bladder. 

Laripo’se [/aprdejvs, L.] ony, full of ttones or Gravel. 

Lartvva’tion [with Parcelfans) that faculty ina human 
body of turning things to a flony fubitance. 

La'pis, aflone, L. 

Lavis démirabilis [in Medic] an artificial ftone, fo called 
on account of its great virtues; it is compounded of #irrisf, 
Salt Petre, Allum, and feveral other ingredients, ZL, 

Lapis Armenus [ot Armenia, where firk found) a light, 
— — of a blue colour inclining to green, of ufe in 

iyfick. 

Lavis Coruleas Anglicns, a mineral found in Leaca/Pire, 
there call'd Kilfow, ufed for drawing lines. 

Lapis Calaminaris. See Cadmia, 

Lapis Crucis [i. ¢. the crofs tone] is of two forts the one 
fhews a white crofs on an afh coloured ground; and the other 
a purple or black one, L. 

Laris Hematites [of diue, Gr. blood] the blood ftone; a 
certain red fone good for ilopping of blood, ZL. 

Lapis iafernalis (i. e. the infernal Stowe] a fort of cauftick 
compofition; called alfo the Silver Cautery. 

Laris Judaicus [io called, becauie found in Fudea) a 
little flone in the fhape of an olive, with lines or flreaks fo e- 

ually diltant, as if they were artificially made by a tumer, 

Lapis /azwéi,a ftone of an azure or blue colour, of which 
the paint call’d ultramarine is made, L, 

Laris éimsacis, the {nail fone; a finall white fone of an o- 
val figure, found in the head of fuch {nail as are without fhells, 
and wander about in fields and places under geound, L. 

Laris /ipis, a fone of a fapphire blue colour like Jadigo, 
but tomething tran!parent. 

Lapis medicamentojas, an artificial ftone, made of colcothar 
or calcined vitriol, litharge, allum, &'c. ekicatious in flopping 
the running of the reins, &e. 

Lapis sepbriticus,,a ftone of a green and milk white 
colour mixed, of great efficacy againft the ftone in the kidneys. 

Larts Opprodite See Opprotrii 

Lapis Percarum. See Percarum, 

Lapis Pruneiia. See Prunedie. 

Lapis Tutia. See Tutty. 

La pra [with Botox.) the plant bur or clot-bur. 

Larra‘co [with Botan.) the herb maiden-lips, fhepherd's- 
rod ortcazle. L. 

La‘’price? [funt, Ter) ufed when greyhounds open 

La’PICE their mouths in the courle; ur hounds in the 
leahh or ftring. 

La’rrer fof leppe, Sax.) the hanging part of a garment. 

Lapsa’xa [with Botan.) wild cole-wort or dock-crels. 
A plant, on the root of which Cayar's army liv'd a long 
time at Dyrrachivm, L. 

Lapse [Japfus, L.Ja flip or fall. 

Lapse [in Latv] a benefice is (aid to de in Lapse, when the 
patron, who ought to prefent thereto in fix months alter it is 
voidable, has omitted to do its upon which default the ordi- 
nary has a right to collate to the {aid benefice. 

‘To Larss [of Japfum, of /aéi, L.] to fall trom. 

La‘pstp [in Theslogy] fallen from the itate of innocency: 

La’ewtne [hleap-pince, Sax. g. clapwing) a bird fo called 
from its often clapping its wings. 

Laquear [ Architec?.Ja vaulted roof, the inward roof of 
an houle; the roof of a chamber, bowed, channelled and 
done with fretwork. 


Laqueus, a halter, a gin, a fnare, ZL. 
La‘queus (with daatem.) the nayel fring, L. 
* Laqueus 
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' Lagqueus [with Surgeons] a fort of bandage for Mretching 
out broxen or disjointed bones, to keep them in their places 
when they have been fet; fo tied, that if it be drawn together 
or preffed with weight it thuts up clole, 

ee or Lananpa, one of the Naiades, a nymph, on 
whom Mercury is faid to have begotten the houthold gods 
called Lares. “They were diltinguifhed into publick and pri- 
vates the publick Lares were elleemed protectors of cities, 
people and high-ways, and the private Lares of families. 

Lara’riuM, a private chapel ina houle, for the houfhold 
gods of the Romans called Lares, L. 

La'RnoarpD Cs lever-board of lawns, L. the left fide] the 
left hand fide of a fhip or boat, when a perfon ftands with 
his face towards the tern. ; 

Larnoarp Watch (Sea Term) one half of a fhip’s crew, 
under the direétion of the chief mate, which watches in its 
turn with the flarboard watch, 

Larpoarn the Helm (Sea Phrafe) is to put the helm on 
the Jarboard or left fide of the fhip. 

La‘aceny [latrocinine, L. darcian, F. Jadrocinia, It} theft, 
ftealing, a wrongful taking away of another perfons go 

Grand Larceny [in Law] is where the goods exceed the 
value of one fhilling froma perfon, five fhillings in a hhop, 
forty Millings in a dwelling-houtle. 

eit Larceny, is when the goods ftolen exceed not the 
value of afhilling, &. 

Lancn Tree {fo called of Lariffa, a city of Thefaly, where 
it was firlt known] a lofty tree, bearing leaves like thofe of 
a pine-tree, and a fort of mufhroom or fruit called Agarick. 
The gum of this tree is called Vewice Turpentine. . 

To Laro Meat (larder, F. lardare, It. enlardar, Sp.) 
(Cookery) is to draw thin flips of fat bacon thro’ the outfides 
of it. 

Larp [/ardo, It. and Sp. of fardum, L. bacon] the fat of 
a hog's belly melted or try’d up, 

Larva’riuM (efd Rec.) the larder ina noble houfe, the 
place where the victuals are kept. L, 

Larvera’aius Regis, the king’s larderer or clerk of the 
kitchin. L. 

La’np inc Money [in the manour of Bradford in Wilshire) 
a {mall annual rent paid to the marquis the lord of it. It isa 
fort of commutation or exchange for fome cultomary fervice of 
carrying falt or meat, &c, to his Larder. 

Laxrpo’on [in Cok. a {mall flip of bacon, proper for larding. 

Lane, a turner’s bench, bow, ftring, feat, Sr. whereto. 
he fits to turn things. 

Larentinatia, A fellival of the Lares. 

Lares, certain domeltick gods of the Rennes, called alfo 
Penates, fhaped like monkeys, or as others fay dogs, placed in 
fome private place of the houfe, or in the chimney corner, 
which the family honoured as their protectors, and therefore 
offered to them wine and frankincenfe. Pilutarch, tells us, 
that they were covered with dog's skin, and a dog placed next 
to them, to exprefs the care they had of the houfe, and their 
friend{hip to thofe that did belong to it. The pocts feign that 
Lara being fentenced to lofe her tongue for revealing to Juno, 
* A pide intention of deflowring ‘futurna, fhe was fent to 

ell under the conduét of Mercury, who lying with her by 
the way, begat two fons, named Lares, from whence thele gods 
are derived, 

Lance (PF. éerge, It. Sp. and Port. of /argus, L.] broad, 
great, Wide, extenfive. 

Larcety, greatly, extenfively. 

Larceness, greatnefs, width, breadth, €&'¢. 

‘To Lance [ipeken of a fhip} when fhe goes neither before 
the wind, nor upon the wind; but as it were qnartered be- 
tween both, 

To Larce [Sea Pbrafe] the wind is faid to large, when it 
blows a freth gale. : 

Lance, as fo go Large [in Horjeman(ip) is when a horfe 
gains or takes in more ground in going wider of the center of 
the volt, and defcribing a greater circumference, * 

Lance (in Mufick) the greateft_ meafure of mufical quantites 
one large containing two longs, one long two briefs, and one 
bricf to femibriefs. 

a) muif not go bepond his Lat. 

The moral inftruétion of this proverb, is, that perfons, tho” 
shilfud in their own Art, ought not to meddle or make with 
things out of their own Sphere, and not prefume to corre? or 
amend what they do not sxnderfand, ¢ proverb is only, 
the Latin, Ne futor ultra erepidam in an Englifh drefs; and 
firft took its authority froma ftory of the celebrated painter 
Apeller, who having drawn a famous piece, and expos'd it to 
publick view, a cobler came by and found faule with it, be- 
caufe he made too few Latchets to the Go/otboes; Apelles mends 
it accordingly,and fets it out again, and the next day the Cod/er 
coming again, finds fault with the whole Leg; upon which 
Apelies comes out, faying, Cobler, go Home, and keep to your 
Lajf. Accordingly fay the Greck:, Sraptavy taayss Tartar 
xigue. v. Cobler, 
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Latety, not long fince, 5s 

_La‘acess [/argitso, L. dargefe, F. fargbezca, It.) a free 
gift beltowed upon any one, a dole or prefent. 

Larce'rro [in Myf. Books] fignifes a movement a little 
quicker than Large. iv 
Larer’rick [largificus, L.] that gives liberally, frankly 
and freely. : 

Lanot’rtuous [largifivus, L.] flowing abundantly, 

Larct'rion [/argirie, L.] largenefs, bountiful giving. 

La’rco [in Muj. Books) lignifes a flow movement, yet one 
degree quicker than Grave, and two than Adagis, 

ARWCINA, the pum called Turpencine. 

La‘rix, the Larch-Tree that yields turpentine, L. 
ay Laax [lapenc, Sax. lerch, G. letba, Su.) a finging 
wre. 


Lanier [of darme, F, a tear) becaule it caufes the wa- 
ter to fall by drops or tears ata dillance fiom the walls the 
Caves or drip of a houfes a flat fquare member placed on the 
cornice, below the Cymutiue and juts out the farthett, 
Archited. 

Dat (Fr. Law] thieves, robbers. 

Petty Lannzons, fuch as fteal geefe, hens, és’. 

La‘avm, the ghofts or fpirits of wicked men, which after 
death, were believed to wander up and down the earth: phan- 
toms or apparitions that torment the wicked and affright good 
men ' 


La'evaten [larvetus, L.] wearing a mask j alfo {righted 
with {pirits. 

LaryNco'romy [of adpuy® and tout, Gr. a cutting] a 
cutting or opening of the wind-pipe, to prevent the perions 
being choaked by a Quinjey. 

La’nynx (with Amatomifs] the top of the wind-pipe, by 
which the breath is drawn, and the voice formed. 

La'xyx [with Botanifs] the barinch Tree or Larch Tree 
that yields turpentine. 

Lasci'vient [/a(tievens, LJ playing, wantoning. 

Lascivio'’sity [lajcivvisftas, L.} latciviouinels. 

Lasci'vious [/a/cif, F. lafeive, It. and Sp. of la/tiows, LJ 
wanton in behaviour, Jultful, . 

LasciviousLy, wantonly luftfully. 

Laset’viry [/aftivit?, F. dacivia, Port. of lafcivia, Ie. 
Sp. and L.] lafcivioufnets. 

La‘str [with Botanifis} the herb Benjamin. L 

Lasene l’trum [q. fac. ferpitiver, L.J the plant Lafer wort. 

A Lasu, a blow with a whip, rod, &. 

To Lasu [fome derive it of Jsgvews, L. an halter, q. d. 
to Jafh one with a ropes end) to whip, to fcourge. 

La‘suers [in a Ship) the ropes which bind fait the tackles 
and breechings of the ordnance, when they are made fait 
with boards, 

La’suine [among Suai/ors] is the making falt, or tying any 
thing to the fhip's fides, maits, &¢, as pikes, muskets, boards, 
casks, &5'¢, 

La’suite in the Dani times, a common forfeiture 

La’sutire § of tz ores, each ore dcing in value 6¢, or 
as others 16d. — 

A Lase [/axites, L.] an immoderate loofenefs of the belly. 

La'sxets [in a Sézp) thofe {mall lines like loops, faltened 
by fewing into the bonnets and drablers. 

La‘sxino [Sea Term] the fame as veering or failing with 
quarter winds, or going roomer, or going large, i. ¢. when a 
fhip fails neither by a wind, nor direétly before the wind, but 
as it were quartering between both. 

Lass [the feminine of Lad and prob. an abbrev. of Ladde/i,] 
gitl or wench, 

Lassirupe(F. /afezza, It. of fafitude, L.] wearinels, a 
heavinefs in the limbs. 

La‘ssttupe (with Phyfcians] a loppage of the animal fpi- 
rits inthe nervesand mufcles, which forebodes fome ficknels 
approaching. L. 

assitupo Usrersfa [with Péy.] a fymptom ufually attend- 
ing the cold fit of an intermitting fever, being a forenefs and 
wearinefs of all the joints and bones, 

Last [lavepe, Sax. laeéte or Iefte, Da, fet st, G.] the larelt, 
the hindmoft. 

Lasr [lapee, Sax.) (lie Du. and L.G. teift, G. t2f, 
Sw.) a mould or wooden foor to make fhoes on. 

To Last [lepean, $ax.] to abide, to continue, to endure. 

Last [laye of hleycan, Sex. to load, laft, Dw. and G.J 
a burthen, or meafure, as of pitch tar, or athcs, 12 barrels; of 
hides 12 dozen; of red herrings 20 cades; of Hock-fth a 10005 
of peg hag 24 barrels. 

Ast Heir [in Law] he to whom lands fall by efcheat for 
want of a lawful heir, as the king, lord of the manour, &&¢, 

Last [in the marthes of Kent] a court held by 24 jurats 
fammoned by the bailiff. 

La stage? a cultom challenged in fome markets or fairs 

Lestace § for carrying goods to them to be fold, Ee. 

ol La'sTincNessy 
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La’sTINGNESS, Continuance, durance, wearing a long time. 

Lasrey, in the lait place. 

Laren a fallning for a door. 

La‘renes of a Clock, thole parts which wind up and un- 
lock the work. 

I,a'rener (decet, F- a doce to lace with.) that part on each 
fide a fhue, by which it is taftened. 

La‘rcners? [in a S4ip] are fall lines fewn into the top- 

La‘sxevs § fails ealled bonnets and drablers, in the form 
of loops, by which the bonnets are taid to the courses or plain 
jails, and the drablers to the bonnets. ; 

Lare [laze, kee, or late, Sux. tart, Dw. and L, G.] behind 
in time. 

‘setter Late than neber. 

F. J! vaut mieux tard que jamais. G. Beller Cpibt als 
gar nith:. This is generally meant of reformation, or lead- 
ing anew life; and fo we fay; 

gris never too Late to repent. 

Ir is true when it is done; but how many (it is to be fear'd) 
relying too much upon this proverb let flip the opportunities 
and atlillances, which divine goodnels affords them, till it is 
out of their power at all; we are therefore by no means to 
underitand by this proverb, that it is no matter how late we re- 
turn, but that where Perfons have been fo unfortunate to de- 
fer it till the decline of their Days, it is better then, than not at 
all. And we are apt to fay. . 
qt is along Lane that has no Turning in it. 

The L. fay; Menguam fera of, ad bones mores Via. 

L.a’rest (lazeye, Sax.) hindmoft in time. 

LaTEBRO'SE LLstebrosar, L.) full of dens, hiding or lurk- 
ing places. 

La‘venr [/aters, L) lying hid. , 

La‘rerat ([/ateralis, L.] ot or pertaining to the fides of any 
thing; fideways. 

La‘reran Jadge, anafleffor, one that fits on the bench 
with, and aflitts another judge. 

La‘'reraL Dijeafe, the pleurily. 

Lateral Eguetion (in Algebra] an equation that has only 
one root, Whereas a quadratick has 2, a cubick 3 roots, Gr. 

A La‘rere, on the fide. L. 

A Laters, as a degate a latere [q. a counfllor always by 
one’s fide or at his elbow) atitle given to thefe Ceraiaaés who 
are fent bythe pope to the courts of forcign princes. 

Laru [leeea, or lave Sax. dite, F.Ja thin picce of cleft 
wood; alfo a turner’s inirument. 

Larue {lepe, Sax.Ja great part or divifion in a country, 
contiining 3 or more hundreds, 

A La tier (ixder, $y.) the froth of water and feap. 

La’rneeve ¢ in the Saxons government, an oficer who 

Lei'poreve§ had authority over the third part of a 
country, whofe territory was called a tithing. 

Laruvy’rts [aedupes, Gr} the herb called Gerden-/purge. L. 

Larayrus [Adup>. Ge.) chichelings, peate-everlulling. 

Lartanr, a icalt inftitated in honour of Yopiter Latialss, 

Laticta’vius [among the Romans) a tunick or coat trum- 
med with broad ituds or buttons like the head of a nail. It 
was a garment of diitinftion and of the fenatorial order. 

Laviro'tious, [in Botan rit.) broad leafed. 

La‘rin [éngva latina, L.} the tongue antiently fpoken in 
Rome. 

Latina feria, certain feafts appointed by Targuinins Super- 
bus, King of Rome, and celebrated 4 days iucceflively, during 
which they offered facrifves to ‘Jupiter Latialts, for preferv- 
Se union between the Latizs and Romans, 

ATINISM, afpeaking or writing according to the propriety 
of the Latin tongue. 

La‘rinist, one well verfed in Latin. 

Lartnity [/atinitar, L.] the Latin tongue, the proprie- 
ty of it. 
oe La’tinizt, to exprefs ones felf after the manner of 
the Latins; allo to give Latin verminations to words. 

La‘tion [with Pei/s/) the tranflating or moving of a 
natural body trom one place to anothcr-in a right line; and 
is much the fame as local motion. 

Latisstmus Dorf [with Avat.] a mulcle of the arm which 
ariles chiefly from the feven lower {pires of the Vertebra, or 
turning joits of the cheit, and al) thole of the loins, and is in- 
ferted to the fhoulder bone, by a fhort, flat, flrong tendon. 
Jt is allo called Aaifealpter and Terjor. 

Paka ie (/atitatie, L.) a lurking or lying hid. 

La‘titat, a writ whereby all men in perfonal ations are 
called originally to the king’s bench. Lueitae fignifies he 
fics hid, fo that being ferved with this writ, he mult put in 
fecurity for his appearance at the day appointed. 

La'rireve (PF. datitudine, Ite fatitad, Sp, of datituds, L.} 
witth, widenels, compafs, &e, 

Lavivene of @ Piece (in Geagrapty} is the diflance of that 
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place either north or fouth, from the equinoftial. and is mea. 
fured by that ark of the meridian of the place which is inter- 
cepted between the place and the equinvetial 

Difference of Larirupe [in Navigation) is the northing or 
fouthing of a fhip, or the way gained, to the northward or 
fouthward. 

Latitupe of a Star (with Afroromers) is the fpace that 
any ftar or ea goes at any time from the ecliptick. 

Apparent Lavrirupt (Afron.] is the dillance of its apparent 
place from the ccliptick. 

Northern Lavitups of a Star [djPron.Jis its diflance from 
the ecliptick towards the north pole. 

Southern Latirupe of a Star (Aron ]is its diflance from 
the ecliptick towards the fouth pole. 

Latitupe of Health [with Pbyfezans) that deviation from 
a certain ftandard of weight and bulk, which a perfon cannct 
admit of without falling into a difeafe. 

Latitupina’rians [of Jutitwdo, L.] perfons who take too 
greata liberty in matters of religion. 

La'tomy [/atomia, L. of Aavouex, Gr] a quarry of flones. 

La‘romist [/atomus, L. rdrouss of Ads a flone, and rinve, 
to cut, Gr.] a tlone cutter, a mafon. 

Laro'’xa [according to the poets] the mother of Apolls and 
Diana by Fuapiter. 

La’traxt [/atrans, L.] barking, as a ZLatrant Writer, an 
author who fnarls at others, 

Latri’a (Anzpiie Gr.) the worhhip of God, L. 

Latrocina‘rion, a robbing, plundering or pillaging. 

Latrocinium. Larceny, Theft, Robbery. L. 

Latrociniu [in dat. Charters) the liberty and privilege 
of adjudging and executing thieves, and malefattors. 

La’trocixy. See Latrocinium, 

La’rren (Jutta, It. datin, Sp. lattoen, Dw.) iron tinned over. 

La’trer Math [laveep mxB, Sux.] a fecond mowing, 

eaT ies {of lacea, Sax. a lathe] a window made of Jathe- 
work, 

Larus, a fide, L. 

Lavus primarium [in Cenick Seficrs] a right line drawn 
thro’ the vertex of the fection, peralicl to the bafe of the ti- 
— fection of the core, aud within it. 

atus re@um [in Conick Se@ioms) the fame as Parameter. 

Lavus tranfverjum [of the Hyserds/a] is a right line inter- 
cepted between the vertices of the two oppolite fettions, 

LavamMe'xtuM, a fomentation, L, 

Lava’xpuLa (with Botan.) lavender, lavender fpike. L, 

Lavato'riuM [old Ree.| a laundry, L. 

Lavatory 2 [in Cili in America] certain places where 

Lavapn’ro§ goldis got out of the earth by washing. 

Lava’tTion, a wathing, elpecially of metals and mincrals, 
a cleanting them from their filth, by walhing them in water 
or fome other liquor. 

To Laup [fewdare, It. and L.] to praile. 

Laub [/aude, It. of daws, L.] praite, condemnation. 

Lav’pante [F. and Sp. /ewdubile, It. of dawdadilis, L.J 
worthy of praile, commendable. 

Laupaste Matter [with Surg.) fuch matter of a wound 
as is natural and has no bad quality. 

Lav’paBLENess, praile worthincls. 

Lavpasty, praife-worthily. 

Lau'panum Ewich Pbyficians) the finer and purer part of 
opium, drawn in water and fpirit of wine, and then reduced 
to its due confiftence ; ufed to compofe to reft, 

Lavu’pative [/eudatioxs, L.J ol, or pertaining to praile or 
commendation. 

Laupi'mMiuM [in the Civi/ Lave) the fiftieth part of the 
value of the land or houfes, which in antient times the pro- 
prictor paid to the new tenant, a3 an acknowledgement upon 
invettiture, or for being put into pofleffion. 

Lau'’puM, a decifive fentence or award of an arbitrator. 

Laups [/auder, L.) praifes faid or fung lat at morning or 
evening fervice. 

To Lave [of /avare, L. to wath] to fcoop or throw water 
out of a veflel, boat, &&r. 

To Lave a Defign [with Painters] is to do a picture over 
with wath; to cleanic, trefhen or touch it up. 

La‘vEDAN, a gennet of an iron gray. 

To7Lave'er [labeeren, Dy.and L. G.] to fer a thip fome- 
times one way, and fometimes another. 

La'venver [lavende, F, davanda, It. davendo/a, Port. of /a- 
vendula, L.] a well known fragrant herb. 

Lavenver Cottes, an herb, 


La‘ver [lavoir, F. deérwm, L.) a veflel to wath in. 
Laver, brook-lime, water-crefles or water-parfley. 
Laver Bread [ufed in Glamorganjdire, &c.Ja fort of food 


made of a fea plant, that feems to be Oufer Green or Sea- 
Liver-wort. 


Lave'ana, the goddels of thicves. 
° Lav'cuixe 
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J.au'cuinc hlapanbe and hleabon, hleohzep or hleah- 
ioe rey Sax. gclachter, Dz. gelichter,G.) the 
of laughing. 
y iieacuan: the anticnts ufed to paint a or the 
enius or deity of it, ina garment of various colours. 
. ‘To [eee (hlwhan, or hlihan, Sax. lachen, Dw. and G.] 
to do the a¢tion of laughing. 
Let fim Laven that wins. 

F. Marchird qui perd we peut rire. (The merchant who 
loofes can't laugh.) Spoken when perfons laugh at our loiles 
or misfortunes. The L. fays Tu rides at ego ringor. 

Dell Laveu in pour Face and cut pour Throat. : 

This proverb is chiefly apply’d to the Irifh nation {tho I 
hope without reafon).but is meant in general of thofe who 
are ever fawning and flattering perlons, againit whom they are 
at the fame time imagining milchief in their hearts. ; 
iowen Laven when rhep can, and weep when thep well. 

F. Femme rit quand elle peut, and plewri quand elle veut. 

L, Uberibus femper Lachrymis, pemper gue paratis. 

In Statisne fua, atque expecantibas illam, Quo jubcat ma- 
mare modi. . . . 

Jo Laucn im one’s Sleeve, to be pleas'd with a thing pri- 
vately, without making any thew ot it. 

La‘vise [of davare, L. to wath, Skinners or of Aeguaee, to 
dcitroy or empty, or Atwatw, Gr. to gorge, Minjbew) to be 
lavith of, to walte or {quander away, 

Lavisn, prodigal, waltful, extravagant, 

Lavisuty, profuicly watlfully. 

gph ica = profufenefs, waltfulnefs. 

To Launce ie Pbrafe} to put out; thus they fay, 

To Lau song aunce ont this Davit, Ke. 

To Launce aft (Sea Term] in flowing things in 

To Launcn pa the hold, fignifies flow it att, or 
flow it forward. - ra . 

Launce bo (Sea Phrajé] uled when the yard is hoiled high 
* enough, or the pump fucks. . : : 

‘To Lauxen [of dancer, F.Ja fhip or boat, is to put it a- 
float ovt of a dock. q 

Lavwo {launp, Sax.) fignifies a plain among trees. ; 

Lau NveR {in the Yia-works) a trench in a floor cut eight 
foot lung and ten foot over, with a turf at one end for a 
flopper, to let che water (that comes along with the bruifed 
ore from the coffer of a ftamping mill) run away while the 
ore finks to the bottom. 

Launpress [/evandara, It, davandera, Sp. lavandéira, Port.) 
a wafher-womaa, 

Lavra‘co [with Botani?s] a fort of laurel, or the herb 
ground pine, L, ; 

Laura a place where the monks antiently divelt, 

Lau'REA with Botan.) the bay-tree or Jaurel, L. 

Poet Lau'’reat, a title commonly given to the king's 
poet, Oe. ; 

LavrReat [Jawreatus, L.} crowned with laurel, The 

el net antient conquerors uled to wear crowns of 
jaurel, in token of victory, : 

Lau’reaten Letters, letters bound up in laurel, fuch as 
the Roman generals were uted to fend to the fenate, when the 
content: of them were “—} and conquelt. 

Lavret [laup, Sex, Sp. /aurier, F. allore, It. of laurea, Le) 
one of the ever- green fhrubs. 

Laure [figuratively] is the emblem of viétory and triumph, 

Lauren [Hierog/ypwicafty) reprelents favour and preierva- 
tion, becaule lightening never blalls it as it does other trees; 
and upon that account it is dedicated to Fupiter and Apello. 

Laurea’rton [in the univerfities in Seot/and] the aétion 
of taking up the degrees ot a malter of arts. — 

Laurenta’L1a [among the Romans) feltivals or holy-days 
dedicated to Lawreatia, Who was the nurle to Romalus and 
Remus, L. 

Laureo'ta [with Botan.) the common laurel fhrub; alfo 
the (purge or laurel wreath, L. 

Lauruoce’rasus (with Botan.) the cherry-bay tree. 

Lau‘rets, certain pieces of gold, coined #. D. 1619. with 
the head of K. Yames I. laureated. The 20 fhilling piece 
was marked with XX, the 10 fhilling piece with X. 

Lauricomous [/auricomus, L.) fuil of bay at top; having 
hair like bays- 

Lavarcerous [/awriger, L,] wearing a garland of bays, 

Lau'rus, the bay tree, L. 

Lavrustinus [with Botan.) the wild bay. 

Law (lage, lagea, or lah, Sux. fam, Dan, fag, Su. 4s, F. 
fegge, It. ley, Sp, and Port, dex, L.J 
gn a thoufand Pound of Law there is not an Ounce of Lobe. 

This Proverb is but too truc, taken literally. 

& Suit of Law and a Girinal 
cull bring a an to the bofpiral. 

This proverb was never more applicable, than at this time, 
when the fees of lawyers and phylicians are fo unreafonably 
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exezbitant, that whoever has occafion to make uf of either, 
had need ofa mint to keep himfelt from poverty. Foreigners 
will hardly be pertuaded to believe the latter can attain to any 
tolerable degree of knowledge in their art. For fay thev, they 
grow too rich, and are above their bufinels, belure they pet 
experience: but we hope they are millaken. 

bell go to Law, for the wagaing cf a tra. 

That is, ho isa very litigious, quarreliome perfon. 

Law [among Morailifis}] isa decree by which a fovereign 
obliges a fubjeét to conform his aétions to what he preferibes, 
or arule of acting or not afting, fec down by fome intelligent 
being, or perfons having authority for fo doing. 

Pofitive Law [in Ereicks) is that which proceeds from th: 
fole pleafure of the law-giver. 

Tie nataral Law [in Ethicks)] is one which 1s exafily fitted 
to fuit with the rational and fucial nature of man; fo tat ini- 
man kind cannot maintain an honelt and peaceful fellowlhip 
without it. 

Law of Merchants, a {pecial law peculiar to merchants and 
different from the common law of Exgiand; which is, if there 
be two joint merchants, and one of them dies, his executor 
fhall have the moiety. It is alfo called the law of the ftaple. 

Law of Mark? is alfo called Reprisal, is thar whereby men 

Law of Mart § take the goods of thofe by whom they have 
received wrong, and cannot get ordinary jultice, whenever 
they find them within their own bounds or precinéts. 

Law-Day [lage-vweg, Sax.J any day of open court; but 
Was antiently uled of the more fulemn courts of a county or 
hundred. ; 

Laws [of Nutiozs] are of two forts, cither Primary or Se- 
condary; the Primary Laces are fuch as concern embailics, and 
the entertainment of itrangers; and fuch as concern traflick, and 
the likey the Secondary Laws, are fuch as concern arms. 

Law, was painted by the antients in purple robes, fecded 
with ftars, in a mantle of carnation colour, fringed with gold. 

Law [lap, Sex.) fignifies a hill among borders. 

Law [of dress] the allowed rules and precepts of war, a3 
to make and oblerve leagues and truces; to punifh fuch as of- 
fend in a camp, &e. 

Laws [ot Mofmatius] the laws of Dunzalls Molinutiys, the 
16th king of the Britatms, who began his reign 444 Years be- 
fore the birth of our Saviour. 

Laws of O/eron [lo called, becaufe made at Oleren, an ifland 
of France, when king Richard was there) certain laws belong- 
ing to fea affairs. 

Laws Spiritual, the ecclefiaftical or civil laws according to 
which the ordinary and ecclefialtical judges aét in thofe caufes 
that come under their cognizance. 

Laws of the twelve Tables [among the Romans] certain 
laws compos'd from thole of Soom, and other conilitetions 
of Greece, by order of the Rosman {enate; which were engrave 
ed on twelve tables of brafs, and committed to the cultody 
of the magittrates, called Decemeiré, 

Lawes {in the borders between England and Sestland] cer- 
tain round heaps of ftones. 

La’wine of Dogs, is cutting off three claws of the fore- 
foot by the skin, or the ball of the fore-foor, 

La’weess Court [fo called, becaufe held at an unlawful 
hour) a court held at Kiag’s Hal! at Rochford in Egjex, on 
the Wednefday next after every Michaelmas day, at the cock 
crowing, by the lord of the manour of Raveighb The ttew- 
ard and fuiters whifper to each other, and have no candles, 
or any pen and ink, but fupply that office withacoal Ard 
he that owes fuit and fervice to this court, and appears hot, 
forfeits to the Jord double his rent, every hour he is ablene, 

Lawitss Maa, one who his no benefit of the law, aq 
outlaw. 

La‘wies [laghelerye, Sax.) that is without law; irregular, 
diforderly. 

Law'cesness, illegality, diforderline fs; alfo the condition 
ofan outlaw'd perfon. 

Lawn [/aude, F.] a great plain ina park, 

Lawn [inon, F. of aivoy, Gr.) a fort of fine linen cloath. 

Lawn (Dooms-Day Book) plain between two woods. 

Lawyer, one who has ftudied and practifes the law. 

A good Lawyer an coil fceqhbour. 

Becaule it is his intereft to ict his neighbours together by 
the cars. : 

Lax, a kind of fifh. 

Lax [laxus, L.] loofe, flack. 

La’xamMenr [/axamentum, L.] releale, refrefiment, re 
laxation, 

Laxa’ntia [with Phyfc.] loofening medicines, which fof- 
ten, {cour, and cleanfe the bowels, L. 

La’xatep [/axatus, L.) loofened, &e. 

La’xative [/axatif, F. dajatize, It. of laxations, L.) that 
is of a loofening or opening et 

La’xaTIvVEs [laxantia, L,] oolening medicines, 
Laxa,T10N, a llaskening, caling: a lootening, L, 

La’xire 
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La'xiry [/eritas, L.] Icofenefs, flackne’s. 

Lay, a word fignifying moan or complaint [old French] a 
kind of ateient Poetry, confiing of very short veries. 

Lay [ley, Sax] a Song or Pocm. 

Lay, of a bed of Mortar. 

To Lay, drr, ¥. [lecgan, Sax. legge, Dan. largga, Sv. 
teagen, Du. legen, G} to put or place. 

Latin, Irr. dnp, and Part. P. (lene, Sax. lagoe, Dax. lag, 
Sa. legte, G.} did lay, have laid, 

To Lay [with Gardeners) isto bend down the Branches of 
atree, andto cover them, that they may take root. 

To Lay an Evil Spirit, to confine it, that it do not infeft 
houtes. 

To Lay Land (Sea Phraje] is to fail from it jult as far as 
you can fee it. : 

Lay Brother [among the Romans ] an illiterate Perfon, 
who does the fervile offices in a convent or monaflery; but is 
notin any orders, nor makes any vows, enters not into the 
choir, and wearsa habit differént from the monks, &¢. 

Lay Mus (ot /aiews, L. of Aaixis, Gr.) one who follows a 
fecular employment, or has not entered into holy orders. 

Lay Stal! (of lay and peal, Sax.) a place to lay dung, foil 
or rubbih in. 

Lay Man, a ftatue of wood, whofe joints are fo made, that 
they may be put into any potture. . 

Lax {of leax, Sax.) whether it ftand at the beginning or 
end of a name, fignifes a field or patture; but fuch a field as 
is not often ploughed. 

Layer, a place ina Crees, where {mall oiflers are thrown, 
which, by the laws of the admiralty, are to lie there till a 
broad fhilling, put in between both fhells, may be heard to rat- 
the when it is fhut. 

Layer [with Gardeners ] a young fprout, covered with 
n.ould, in order to raife its kind. 

La'zar [of Lazarus}a leper, or leprous perfon. 

Lazare tro [/uzaret,F. /axoretts, Ital.) a lazar-houfe, a 
pelt-houfe, an hotpiral for Lepers. 

Lazity, ina flothful, idle manner. 

La‘ziness, flothfulnels, fluggifhnels, idlenefs. 

La‘zy [loligh, Du, and L, G.] flochful, fluggifh, idle. 

Lp. is us‘d as an abbreviation tor Lord, 

L. D. is usd as an absrevistion for D. for in Law, 

Lea [at Kederminfler] a quantity of yarn, containing 200 
threads, reeled on a reel tour yards about. 

Leacn, hard work, aterm very common with the miners 
in the North. ; 

To Leacu, to cut up [aterm in Carving) as, leach that 
Brawn, i. ¢. cut it up. 

Liacn Troughs [in the Salt Works] veflels in which the 
fale is fet to drain. 

Lea‘cuer [ prob. of legen, Sax. or perhaps of /ger, F. 
light, or of decher, F. to Ick, q. lickerifhy, or of lecher, G. 
nice or delicate] a luitful Perfon, a whoremonger. 

Lea‘cuerous. lultful. 

Lea’cuerousty, luftfully. 

Lea’cuery [probs of legenperpe or lezen-team, Sex. } 
luflfulnefs, luft, 

Leap [leave, or lap, Sex. Toodt, Dv.) a metal compos'd of 
an earthy jalt and fulphur, impure and ill digefled with imper- 
fect Mercury, coming near to the nature of antimony. 1, It 
is the heavielt of all Bodies after Mercury. 2. It is the foftett 
of all metals, 3. It melts the readicit. 4. It eafily diffolves in 
all weak acids; but very difficultly in ftrong ones. Its character 
is Ij the charaéter of tin inverted, with the corrofive pafling 
through the middle: All metals are deltroyed by lead, except 
gold. It has the greateft affinity with gold of any metals, in 
point of weight. Some authors affirm, that if a perfon fhall 
dip his hand in the juice of water-mallows, purflain and mercu- 
ry, he may put it into melted lead without harm ; the natural 
doidnefs of thefe juices. and their thicknefs, covering the hand 
as it were witha skin, It is¢afily bent, and as readily melted, 
and differs only from iron, in that the parts lie more clofe to- 
gether, and more fmooth, which makes it fo pliable and heavier 
than iron- 

Lrap Wort, a kind of herb. 

Leap [among Saifors] See Seunding Lead, 

Sounding Liav? is a lead of abput fix or feven pound 

Dead Sea Leav é weight, ten or twelve inches long, and 
fattened at the end of the Sowading Line, or deep Sea Line, 

To beave the Lean (Sea Phraje] is to fland by the hhip’s 
horfe, or in the chains, and to throw out the lead, and found 
the Depth of the waters, to know where the a may fail ; 
and he that heaves the lead, fings the depth he finds. 

To Leap, Jrr.F. {Jzvan, or levan, Sax. Leder, Den. Leda, 
ores ~ leiten, G.] to conduct. . 

Ep, drr. Jimp. and or ie ax. A -) di 
eds keg Ge iP Part, P. (leo, Sax. Ied, Dan.) did 


Lear [leape, or le rs 
plant well ‘ani ee mere NBO eR eee 
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A Lear [with Rectan] is defined to he a part of a plane 
extended into length and breadth, in {uch a manner, as to have 
one fide diftinguifhable fiom the other, 

4 fimpie Lear, is that which is not divided to the middle in 
feveral parts, each refembling a leaf it lelf, as in a duck. 

Lea’rotan [leapnian, Sux.) a lady. 

ta (Yewea, Le degay It, degua, Sp] the length of 3 
Miles. 

LeaGut, in France, contains 2282 fathoms or toile, in 
Spain, 3400 geometrical paces, in Sweden, 5000, and in Hyme 
gary, 6coo, 

EAGUE [Jigwe F. era, It. figa, Sp. q. Ayetic V.. abtnd. 
ing) a covenant, &¢, but elpecially a treay of allisnce bes 
tween nations, princes, flates, ie, 

Leacver [lepger, Dow. liger,G.] 3 flere laid to the 
town j hence fo Sefeaguers alfoa place where an ar iny lies, 

Dueth bes It was thy Cowardice, 
That made me from this Leacuer rife. 
Hud. P. HE. Cant. IIL L, 186,26, 

Leax [lecke, Du. facck, sv.) (ina Séip) a hole in ‘ie b 
which the water comes in. aed 

To flop a Lean (Sea Term] 18 to put into it a plug wrapt in 
oakum and well tarred, or ina tarpawlin clout, to keep out the 
Water, orto nail a picce of fheet lead upon the piace. 

To Leax [ler&rn, Du. laeckar, Sv.) ({poken of Vefels) is 
pbs the Liquor contained in them, runs out at fone hole or 
chink. 

To {pring a Leax [Sea Phra/r] is whena hip, by i 
fome chink, takes in = water lbs ordinary. Pr by ve 

Lea’kace [in Traficé) an allowance made to a merchant of 
ga 98 Cent in liquid things. 

EAKAGE [with Brewers] an allowance of 3 in 23 
beer, and 2 ay of ale. ] ain ah enna 

Lea‘kine Sl lecken, Da] running ovt of a vellel, thro 
fome hole or chink. 7 

Lea’xy, full of leaks. 

Lyam [leoma, Sax.) a flahh of fire or lightening. 

eee (Hunting Jerm] a line to hold ado ing a Lead 

1AM : 

Lean [lene, Sax.) poor in fief. 

ds LEAN ag a Rake, 
Or, as we fay in the fame fenfe, 


ag fat ag a ~~ Cubipping. Hof, 
r 


? 
: Nothing but @bin and “soncg. 

That is, ‘eam to the lalt degree. 

To Lean (hlynian, sex, Tana, Sv. ] to reft again, to 
flay upon; allo _ incline or bend, 

Ea'NNESS [laneppe, Sex. rncfs in flefh. 

To Leap (irs or eel to jump. 

A Lear [hleap, Sex.] a jump. 

A Lear? [hieap, or blip, Sax.) a meafure of half a buthel 

A Lis § alfo acorn basket. 

A Lear, awheel or device to catch fit) in, 

Lear Yar [fo called of Jeaping a day] confifts of 366 days, 
days, and returns every 4th year, the osher 3 containing but 
365 days cach. The reaion of itis, the fun not making his an- 
nual revolution in exaétly 365 days, but in 365 days, § hows, 
49 minutes and 16 feconds, a day is added to every gih year, 
to make amends for the § hours, 49 minutes, ig jecunds, 
which yet is too much. 

To Leann [leopnian, Sax.) to receive inflrudiion in letters, 
arts, fciences, &¢. alfo to get intelligence, &'¢. : 

To Learn [lxpan, Sex. taere, Das. lacra, Su. {eercn, 
Da. Virnen, G.) to initrué or inform. 

Ea'RNING [of leonnerre, Sax.) erudition. 

Lea’rner [icopnene, Sax.) one who learns. 

_ Lease [prob. of Juijér, F. to leave or let] a deed or writ- 
ing, relating the demile or letting of lands or tenements for a 
Certain rent, 

Leass [by Indenture} is letting land or tenement, right or 
common, rent Of any inheritance, to another fur terms of years 
or life, for a rent relerved in, writing indented. 

Lease Parole, is aleaic as above mentioned; but by word 
of mouth, 

To Leask Se lefen, G. te gather} to glean. 

Leasu 2 [/efe, FP. dajcio, It.) a leather thong, with which 

Lease § a falconer holds a hawk. 

A Leas of Greybound:, three in number. 

Leasn Laws [with Hunters] certain laws or rules to be ob- 
ferv'd in hunting or courfing. 

Lea’stxe [prob. of 7 G. or of lipan, Sax, te gather.) 
gleaning, picking up feattered corn after reaping. 

Lea sinc [leapunge, Sax.] lying, telling lies, 

Leassr “3 the party to whom a leate is granted. 

Lessee’ 

Leasso'r ¢ the perfon who lets or grants a leafe. 

Lesso'r 

Least [leape, or layt, Sax.) the finalled. 


Lea'sunrg 
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Lea'suae? [éoiir, F.] opportunity, convenient or vacant 

Lei'sure ; time, 

Lear, a trench for the conveyance of water to or from a 
mill. 

Learn [leaS, Sex.) abarn, MN. C. 

Lea‘tuen [leden, Sax. Ineder, Dan, larder, Sx. Teer, oF 
leder, Da. Leder, G.} the skin or hide of a bealt tanned. 

Lea‘ THERSBLLERS, Were incorporated a0 1382, and 

3 confirmed by feveral kings fince, and are the 
15th. ‘I'hey are a matter, $ wardens, 26 afitt- 
ants, and 167 on the livery. ‘Their livery fine 
20 4, and ftewards 12 4. Their armorial enfigns 
are argent, 3 bucks regardane gwies. Creil a 
buck er, attired fad/e, tupporters a buck as the 
jaft, and a ram of the firtt. Motto, So/i Des 
Honor &% Gloria, Their hall is fitaate on the eatt end of Lit- 
ale St. Helens. 

A Learners Convenietey [with Quaters} a Coach. 

Leave [leape, Sex. lof, Sx. oorlof, Dw. urlaub, G.] liber- 
ty, permiilon, licence. 

Leave ig light. 

It is but the expence of a Jitile breath, and therefore they 
who afte under command, are very much to blame to hazard 
difobliging their fuperiours by not asking. If this negleét pro- 
eceds {rom a ditiidence, it is the more inexcufable, becaufe that 
fceins in forme meafure to imply a conviction 6f what we have 
to ask, being anreafonable. 

To Leave, drr. ¥. [of ligan, or lepan, Sax.] to forfake, to 
depart from. 

Leer, Irr. Imp. and Part, P. (laped, or lepte, Sax. Icint, 
Dan.) did leave, have left. 

Jo cive Leave [of lian, Sex, oorfof eeren, Du. erlaub. 
en, G.] to permit. 

Laven [/evain, F.] a piece of dough falted and fowred, 
to ferment and relith a mais of dough for bread, 

Lea‘ven of Siw [Téeo/2gy] an inclination to do evil, pro- 
ceeding from the corruptnels of human nature. 

Lea’vir [leoier, F. deve, It. of deoator, L.] a bar for raif- 
ing a heavy weight, 

Leaver [in Mechanics] one of the 6 principles, is a ba- 
lance reiting on a determinate point, called it s i meciion or 
Filerum, the centre not being in the middle, as in the common 
ballance, but near to one end ; by which means it will raife a 
great weight ‘ . 

Leaves [of leaze, Sax.] of a tree, plant, &e. v. Leaf 

» Leca’nomancy [Atxavouar7ss2, Gr.] divination by water 
in a baton. 

Lecca’tor 
haunter, 

Le'crionary, a fervice book or mifal. . 





(eld Revs] a leacher, a debauchee, a tavern- 


Lecriste Rxium [with Phyfcians] that Apparatus, which » 


is neceflary for the cure of a fick perfon in bed. 

Lectua’zis (with Péyicians] a name which they give toa 
fick perlon, confined in his bed, = 

Lecrune, a reprimand or chiding fpeech, as a curtain 
leéture. 

Lecture [F. /ettera, It. de:fara, Sp. Port. and L. J] 
a reading; alfo an inilruétion given by a mater to his Scholars; 
allo a ditcourfe made upon a text of icripture, art or {cience, a 
fermon. 

Lecturer [Jedéor, L.] a reader of lectures, 7. ¢. certain 
portions of any art or fcience, read in publick ichools. 

Lecturer [of a Cbwred) a miniiter who preaches in the 
afternoon, having no benefit, befides the free gift of the people. 

_ _Lectu’anitum [o/d Records) a reading desk or pew in a 
church. 

Leo, v. To Lead. : 

Le'vcer [prob. of /ezere, L, to gather together) the chief 
of a merchants books, in which every man’s particular account, 
and alfo all the goods bought and foid, arediftinétly placed, each 
by — as debtor on the left page, and creditor on the 
right. 

Le'pces [in a Ship) {mall pieces of timber dying acrofs from 
the Wia/Pe-trees to the Reof-trees; which ferve to bear up the 
hettings or the grating over the half deck. el a 

Leg ) [cf leag, Sax.) whether it ttand at the beginning or 

Lec Pp end of a name, fignifies a ficld or pafture ; but fuch 
- Ley Sa field as is not often ploughed. 

Lex [Sea Language] that part, which the wind blows upon, 
or is oppofite to the wind, a8 the Lee-berz. 

Ler Fangs [in a Ship] a rope reev'd or let into the crengles of 
the courfes, wherl the mariners would hale to the bottom of 
the {ajl, citherto lace on a bonnet, or to take in the fail. 

To de under the Lek Shore [Sea Term] isto be clofe under 
the wind, or under the weather fhore. 

Ts conse by the Lee [Sea Pérafe] is to bring her fo, 

To day a Sésp by the Lew § that all her iails may be Hat againft 
the malis and fhrouds, and to that the wind may come right on 
her bread fide, 
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To ecwe by the Len [Provers) is to come off wath lols. 

Te Rave a care of toe Lew Latce [Sea Porale] a wor dof 
command given to the fleers-man, requiring him to keep the 
fhip near the wind: 

EE Watch [Sea Tere) a word of command toa main at the 
helm, and is as much as to fay, take cere that the jbip don"t go te 
a feesoard of ber courie, 

ERCH [lece of lxcnian, Sax. to heal] a phyfician, at a 
Hirt i.¢, a horfe doétor. eh 

gecn Worm . . 

Forfa Laacn F akind of infeé. 

Lego Moath2 [7. loud month, of hlyn, Sex. a noile or 

Leip Mextb§ uprosr) the month of March, fo calicd on 
account of the winds being then high and boilterons. 

Leex [leac, Sux. lock, Sv.] a pot-herb. 

To Leer (prob. of hlean, Sax. the fore-head, or leer, Dia. 
to laugh) to calt a fly or wifhful look, 

Leen? the place where a deer lics to dry himfelf after hg 

Latrg§ hath been wet by the dew. . . 

Leero Fio! (q. Lyre Kiel] a kind of mufital inflrament. 

Lets [Jies, F.] the dregs of any liquid. 

Lets [of Wine] the dregs of it, of which the dillillers make 
flrong waters. 

Leer [of /itidus, L. law fuits, or of lite. Sax. little, q. d. 
a little courts or of Ietan, Sex. to.cenfure, of of teita, Gorh, 
to reconcile, to enquire] a kind of court held by the lords 
of manours, as Court Leet, Leet Fury, &e. 

Leers? [old Rec.] meetings appointed for the nomination 

Leirs§ or election of officers. 

Leercu [of a Saif] the outward edge or skirt of ir, from 
the earing to the clew; or rather the middle of the {ails be- 
tween thele two. 

Leeren Lines [in a Ship] lines to hale in the top-fails, when 
they are to be taken in. 

Ler’warp Ship [Sea Term] a thip which isnot fall by the 
wind, or that does not fail fo near the wind, or make her way {0 
well as the might. 

Leewarn Tide, is when the wind and tide go both one ways 

To fall to the Leewarn [Sea Pbrajfe) is to loofe the ad- 
vantage of the wind. 

Leewarn May [with Mariners] fomewhat allowed for the 
driving of a fhip to the leeward, from that point which the 
feems to go by the compats. 

Lear Sifver, a fine aneiently paid by a tenant to his lord 
for leave to plough and fow; Allo filver beat thin into leaves. 

Lerr, v. To Leave. 

Leo [laeg, Se, tenghve, Dy. lange, G.] a limb or part 
of an anumal body. 

Leas [in a S4:p} finall ropes of the martnets that go through 
the bolt ropes of the main ard fore-fail. 

Lecs [in Trigosomerry) the (wo fides of a right angled trian- 
gie, when the third is taken for the bale. ; 

Leca [old Rec.) the allay of money. 

La‘’casre [ /egabilis, L. ] not intailed as hereditary, but 
may be bequeathed as legacy. . 

twos [ “gs, F. degato, It. of segatwm,L.J a gift bes 
queathed by a teftator in his will, 

Le’cat [/egale, It. /egaijs, L.] lawful, according to law; 
alfo pertaining to the Jews law. 

Leeatis Homé, one who ftands refus in Curid, not out- 
law'd or excommunicated- 


Leoa’LITy, 

eran lawfulneis. 

Lacatty, lawfully, 

Le'catary? [legataire, P. Jegatorio, It. of fegatarius, L.J 
Lecatis’ a | gir to whoth a legacy is bequeathed. 
Lecars [legat, F. éegato, It. legaddo, Sp. of fegatus, L.Jis 


properly an envoy or ambaflador, fent by one prince or tate to 
ahother, to treat on fome affair; but now the title of Legate 
is given particularly to one that is fent by the pope to a prince 
or ftate, and is eftecmed equal in dignity to the extraordinary 


ambaflador of any other prince, 
rer hed 2 & (of oF pertaining to a Legare. 
Leca‘Tion (F degazione, It. of legatio, L.) the office 
Le’catesuiP§ or function of a Legate. 
Leca’tuM, a or bequett, Z 


Quen, ss. P 

Lecatum (O/d Rec.) a {oul-fceat or legacy given to the 
church ; am accultomed mortuary. ; 

Le’cenp (legends, F. leggenda, It. leginda, Sp. of legends, 
L. reading] a book ufed in the ancient Rerran churches, con- 
taining the leffons that were to be read in the hely office ; an 
account of the lives of faints; a fabuloustale or relation. 

Lrcenp, the words that are about the edge of a piece of 
coin or medal, ferving to explain the figure or device. 

Le’cenpary, of or pertaining to alegend, fabulous. 

Le'cer. See Ledger. 

Le’cernEmain [eger de main, F. light of hand} flight of 
hand, juggling. 

ob Lecins 
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LecureMent [in Mufck Books) fignifies lightly, gently, 
and with eale, F. 

Le,cinue (leggibile, It. of degibiliz, L,] that may be read, 
tafy to be read. 

Le’cisieness, capablenefs of being read. 

Lectary, ina manner eafy to be read. 

Lu'gion [F. and Sp. éegione, It. of degia, L.] ( in the Ro- 
man Army) a regiment or body of foldicrs, commonly confitt- 
ing of 6000 men; but fometimes lefs. 

La'cionanry [/egisnairy, F. legionario, It. and Sp. of /egio- 
narius, L.) of or pertaining toa legion. 

Lect'starive [of /ezis and datas, L.] having the authority 
uf making laws. 

Lecisna’vor [legifiatewr, F, segiflatore, It. degiffadir, Sp. 
of /egiflator, L.) a law-maker. 

Lect'star‘'ure [ot /etwra /egit, L.] the power or authority 
of making laws. 

Leci'rimatt.[legitime, F. legitimo, It. and Sp. of segiti- 
sews, L.] lawful, rightful. 

Leci'rimatety, lawfully, rightfully. 

To Leci'ristare [/egitémer, F. legitimare, It. legitimar, 
Sp. degitimatum, L.] to make or declare legitimate ; to qualify 
with {uch conditions as are according to law.’ 

Leei’Timacy { legitinit F, degitinita, It.) law- 

Lecitimateness§ fulnels, rightfulnets, legalnefs i alloa 
being born in Jawful wedlock. 

Lecitima’tion (F. degitimazione, It. degitimaciin, Sp.) 
a rendring natural children legitimate. 

Lecrut'ta [Dooms-day Bock] a fine or punifiment for cri- 
minal converfation with 2 woman. 

« Le’cuMeN {in Botany, of éezo, L, to gather, becaule they 
may be gathered with the hand without cutting] all manner of 
pulfe, as peas, beans, tares, &¢, 

Lecu’mixous, of or pertaining to pulfe. 

Let’ny Places, cavernous, full of caverns. 

Le'ma [with Ocw/ij?s] a white humour or matter, congealed 
in the eyes. 

Le’man [/’ aimante, F. a fweetheart] a concubine, a har- 
lot; alfo a gallane. 

Le’mMa [aiijuue, Gr.] an argument or fubjeét of what is 
to he trested of. 

LemMa [with Georr,] an affamption or preparatory propo- 
fition, laid down to clear the way tor fome following demon- 
{tration : often prefix'd to theorems, to render their demon- 
itration lels perplext and intricate; and to problems in order to 
make their refolution more eafy and short. 

Le'mntan Earth [of the ifland of Lemnos, whence it is 
brought] a medicinal aftringent uled in the fams cafes as bole. 

Jumona‘pr, a drink made of water, lemons, and {ugar. 

Le’mpet, afore of fith, a limpin, 

Lemu’res [q. Remures, of Remas, whofe ghoft is fiid to 
have appeared to his brother Romw/ws, after he was flain by 
him] reltlefs ghofts of departed perfons, who returned to tor- 
ment the living: The {pirits of dead perfons, whom the Ro- 
mans thought haunted houles in the night, and were dilpos'd to 
be mifchievous. Z. 

Lemuria (among the Romans) the feftival of the Lemures, 
infituted by Remw/as, to the gholts and phantoms ; which was 
obferved the gth day of May, every other night for 3 times, 
to pacify the ghofls of the dead; they threw Testes on the fire 
of the altar, to drive them out of their houfes: The temples 
bc all fhut up; and to marry in this time, was accounted 
unlucky. 

To Leno, Irr, V. (tznan, Sax. Yaaner, Das. latnen, De. 
Irhnen, Gets.) to grant the ufe of to another. 

Lent, der. Imp. and Part, P. [lenete, Du. lehnte, G. ] 
did lend, have lent. 

be that Lenps to his Friend, loferh double. 

F. Qui préte a fon Ami, perd au double. That is, bis Money 
and bis Friend. So the proverb means it, and fo it but too of- 
ten happens. But it is to be hoped, there are grateful friends 
(and that the greater number) in the world s and that for the 
fake of thofe, this proverb won't become a rule. 

To Lenerie [/enefer, F.) to foften, aflwage, ce. 

Lenox [lengS, or lange, Sax.] the extent or meafure 
from end to end, 

€o habe the Lencru of anp one's foot. 

That is, to have an influence over him, or to know how to 
manage him. 

Lenorn [with Geometricians] the firlt dimenfion of bodies, 
baer yea in ef utmoft extent, be b 

enctn [in Horfemanjbip] as to paffage a horfe upon bis own 
Length, is to make him wee) in fas asa walk ortrot, 
upon a ‘ot of ground fo narrow, that the haunches of the horfe 
being in the center of the volt, his own length is much about 
ev oa gee of the volt, the horfe {till working between 
hewn pd goor vt Putting out his croup, or going at laft falter 


ToLa'xcrnen [lena ¥en, of leng, Sax.long) to make longer. 
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Linrentta pwkh Pbyjicien:] medicines that are foftening 
and loofening, 

To La’wiry [fena, or lindra, Sv. lindern, G. tlenifier, F. 
lenificare, It, of fenire, L] to allay, to Soften, to appeale. 

A Le’nitive [of /emire, F. denitif, Fe denitico, Ite and Sp.J 
a medicine good to allay or eafe pain. 

Ln BITE YSBELS, irony, affwaging quality. 

E'NIMENT [Jesimentum, a moderating, o i 
takes away all erg rapidity oe eet 
. aire Seg L.] mecknets, mildnefs, 

ENO with Anatemijis] a part of ing H 

Tease cheat i/fs] a pa the brain 5 alfo called 

Lexocixy [/enocinivm, L.) the practice of biwdery. 

_ Lens [in Deeptricks) a glais which either collects the rays 
into a point in their pailage thro’ it, or dilperfes them farther 
part, enh 8 . re eeiyaiir p 

Ens (with Ocu/ij?s] the crvflalline humour of t 
called trom its rer the fame oflice. ee 

Lens [with Botan.) a lentil, a kind of round and flat pull, 

= - Palufiris (with Botan.) a water vegetable, called duck's- 
meat, ZL. 

Lens Marina (with Botan.] fea or water lentil 

ree v. To jhe ] aC 

ENT [lenct, Sex. lent, Tewt. the {pring of the year. s 
marnt, in Dx. and Lent;.wenahet in a A fometimes Raat 
expre(sthe month of March) a time of faiting and abilinence 
for forty days next before Ea/ler. 

Lent was firlt ordered to be obferved in Encland, Anno 
oot S40, or, as Baker in his Chrom relates, that Er: ombert, 
pass Be eee of Kent, (who seigned about the year 650) com- 

Lent [in Mufick Books fignifies a low move 
much the fame as Lengo in tas F, eee 

Lentemenr (in Muj. Boots] the fame as Lent, P. 

Tres Lentement [in Maj. Bests) fignities very flow, or 
a movertient that is between Large and Grave, and the fame as 
Lergoin Ital, F. 

Le’nren, of or pertaining to Lent. 

Lenti‘cura [in Opticts] a {mall concave or convex glafs. 

Lexticuta [with Pbyjsciams] a kind of fever, the fame as 
Petecbialis, Which throws upon the skin little Spots like flea- 
ot alfo the fame as Lestizo. 

ENTICULARE IJn(rurcentum [ with Swrzeous inftrn- 
~— to make bones {mooth. c : - =a 
ENTI¥ORM Prominences {in Anat.) protuberances on 
Crura meduile oblongate, i. £ the ae icadi or Becietas 
the marrowry fubltance of the brain, gathered togather as jr 
were into two bundles 

Lenri’cinous [of Jentigo, L.) full of freckles. 

Lenrti‘co, a freckle, a {mall red {pot in the face or other 
ar of the body, refembling a lentil. 

E'NTILs [semtilles, PF. demti, It. dentejas, Sp. Jeatetbas 
a inc of pate Dene te 

Le’xtirupe, flownels, negligenec. 

peatrecns vulgaris [with Bosan.] the lentife or maftick 
tree, L, 

Le’nro [in Mu/. Books] a flow movement, the fame as Leat 
or Lemtement. 

Le‘nror [in Med.] that fizy, 
blood, which obftruéts the ca ilary veilels in malignant fevers, 

Lr’o [in Phyfc. Writ.) a ipecies of leprofy. 

ve i ih frat bealt, L. 

£0 [wi “] the sth in order of the 12 fens of the 
zodiack, whofe charadter is (Q). ‘This is a webie sink illu- 
{trious conftellation, It is ftoried that Jupiter beltowed this ho- 
nour on this animal, becaufe he was accounted the prince of 
four footed beafts. Some fay that this was the firit combat of 
Hercules that is worthy commemoration ; for Hercwie:, ambi- 
tious of glory, did not only overcome him without weapons, 
but choked him ina naked embrace. Pifander of Réowies writes 
of him, that he wore the lion's skin as a trophy of his great 
atchievement. ‘This is that lion that he kill’d in Nene, 

Leo'Narp Hawk, alonner hawk, 

Ltonarp [leonhant, Sax. lion's heart] the proper name of 
aman. 

Luont'ne, [leowin, F. deonino, It. of /eonimys, L.) of or per- 
taining toa lion, of a lion like nature, favage, cruel. 

Leontine Verses, a fort of Latin verfes, that rhime in 
the middle and end, imitating as it were a lion’s tail; as, 

Brixia vefratis merdsJa volumina vatis, 
Now fent mofbrates tergere digna nates, 

Lio’ntica [with the Astients] a fellival and ficrifice, ce 
lebrated in honour of the fun. It was fo called of Les, a lion, 
becaule gr? reprefented the fun in the form ot a lion radiant, 
bearing a Tiara, and griping the horns of a bull in his fore 


gentlenefs, 


vifcid, coagulated part of the 


paws, who in vain ftrugeled to di‘engage himfelf. 


Leo’ntixe [Atov7sxi, Gr.] the herb wild chervil, Z 
Lzontors'TALon [Asortomereaoy of Agar, a lion,and zirz- 
Ast, a leaf, Gr.) the herb lion’s-blade, lion’s-leat, or lion’s-turnep. 
Lzoxte- 
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, Lnowtopo’pium [asorrerid voy Of ater and wus, a fot, 
Gr.) the herb called liun’s-foot, LZ 

Leonro’stomum [with Betan.] the herb columbine. L. 

Leo‘parn? [F. dopardo, It. Sp. and Pore /eopardas, L. 

Lissarn§ atorard'sass of Aioy. a lion, and rapJ’aass, 
a panther, Gr] a wild bealt that is all over full of ipots or 
lireaks ingendred by a male panther and lionefs. 

eee Bamegtovigh Botan.) a fort of herb. 

Lrorarn fin Hera/.) reprefents thof@ brave and generous 
warriours, who have performed fome bold enterprize, with 
force, Courage, promptnefs and activity. 

A Leoparn [hierag/ypbically) fignified a great hypocrite, or 
a notable difiemblers; becaufe this beaft is faid craftly to dif- 
femble, and hide its head from being feen, that it might with 
Jels dilftculty catch its filly preys for the bealts are iaid to be 
as inuch frighted at that, as they are taken with the pleafant 
feent of his body; when therefore they come towards tt, to 
delight themfelves with the perfume that it yields, it is faid to 
cover its head with its paws, until they come within its reach. 
It alfo reprefented an incorrigible perion, becaule the {pots of 
it nv art can whiten or remove. 

Leo'rnine Kaizht [leopning cnihvay, Sax, Learning Ser- 
vants] difciples, Scholars, 

Ler and Lace (in the manour of Widirtle in Effex] a cuflom 
that every cart that comes over a part of it, call'd Greendury, 
pays 44. to the lord of the manour, except the owner of it 
be a nobleman. 

Le’rer [leprewx, F. lecrofo, It. depres, Sp. of deprofus, LJ 
one who has the leprofy. 

Le'pip [‘epidus. L.] jocund, pleafant in fpeech and be- 
haviour. 

Lert'pity [/epiditas, L.) pleafantnefs in fpeech. 

Lupi‘pium peer nee Agmis, a tale, becanfe it is believ- 
ed to take off tpots and feurf from the face, Gr.] the herb 
pepper-wort or dittander, L. 

Leripoet’pes [of agwis, a fcale, and érd\S, Form, Gr.] 


‘the fcaly future of the skull. 


Lertposa’rcoma [of aswis, fcale, and odpt fleth, Gr.] 
a certain tumor or {welling fo called. 

Le‘pts (atais, Gr.) the feum or drofs of filver, the feales 
of brafs, Eve. 

Lerora’r ta [with Phys.) a diftemper, when perfons fleep 
with their eyes open. 

Leport'na Labia, i.e. hares lips, ufed of fuch perfons 
whofe upper lip has a natural defeét like a flit towards the 
nofe, aleabing that of an hare. L, 

Le rort'xe [/cporinus, L.) of or pertaining to an hare. 

Le’pra, a gh eruption upon the shin, that makes it 
fealy; the leprofy, See Elephantiafs. 

Levro’so amovendo, a writ that lies fora parith to remove 
a leprous perfon. L. 

Le’prosy [/epre, F. debra, It. dépra, Sp. and L. deprofus, L. 
abveg, Gr.) a dry white fcab or feurf, by which the skin 
becomes fcaly like a fith. 

Lr'pa ous [/eprenx, F. dedrofa, It. Leproja, Sp. of leprojits, L.J 
troubled with a leprofy. 

Leprocany’on [atz]éxapuor, Gr.] the filberd-nut, 2. 

Leprocentau’rium (xeyredvecv asaor, Gr.) the herb lef- 
fer centaury. 

Levro'Locy [ aAetloAeyie Gr. )a rhetorical defcription 
of very minute and trifling things. 

Leuto'rHs-LLoN [agw]aguaacy, Gr.) a fort of {purge, the 
herb tithymal. 

Lerru‘ntica [with Péyfi.] attenuating, thinning medi- 
cines, which, by their acid particles, feparate thick and clam- 
my humours, L. 

Le’pus [with Aron] the hare, a conftellation, They tell 
us M:rcury placed this animal among the flars on account of its 
iwiltnefs. It feems to breed the molt young of any four foor- 
ed bealt; of which, fome it brings forth, and fome it has in 
its womb, as Amfelle fays in his book of Animas. 

Lane [leer, G.] void, empty, fpare, as a /eer Horje, a 
{pare horfe. 

Lii‘a troops; old fathioned fhoes. 

Le Rey s' avifera [i e. the king will confider] by thefe 
words, written ona bill prefented to the king by the parlia 
ment, is underllood his ablolute denial of that bill in civil 
ternis, and it is thereby wholly made null and void, F. 

La Rey fe vewt (i. ¢. the king is willing) a term in which 
the royal affent is fignified by the clerk ai the parliament to 
publick bills; giving authority to them, which before were of 
no force nor virtue, 

Toe’sta [old Rec.) a leath of greyhounds, 

Tue’ston [/efio, L,) hurt. 

Less, Term. [leay, Sax.) which added to fubflantives forms 
adjectives denoting want; as Aelple/s, worthless, fenfelest, &e. 

Lusset’, the pesfon to whom a leaf is granted, © * 
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Le’ssrr, a fhady buth or hovel. 

Less | ! s -, 

aa (Ixy. or lap, Sax.) not fo much, not fo great: 

Lesser Circles [with A2rcx.] thole which divide the globe 
into two unequal parts, as the polar circles, tropicks, and 
parallels of declination and alsitude, © 7 
‘ La’sses [/aifes, F.) the dung of a wolf, bear or wild 

oar. 

Le'sstan Diet [of LefFus, a phyfician who preferibed ruled 
for diet] a {pare, moderate dict" 

Le’sson (“etio, L. fdegon, F. fexione, It. feci3n, Sp.J] a por- 
tion of any thing to be heard, recited, &¢. at one ‘time. 

Lesso’r, the perfon who grants a Jeafe, 

Lest[dh-leyp, or lap-dhe, Sex.] lett thar. 

Le-raGe’ Fry [lepreame-frech, Sax.] an exemption from 
the duty of prying ballalt money. ; 

Lesves ({ efd Deeds} conveyances, &-. for paflure 

Leswes round. 

To Ler Jrr. ¥. (larean, or lecain Sux. fetten, Dy. in the firtt 
fatten, Dy. in the latter fenfe fata, Su. in the latter fenie.] rd 
hinder; alfo to permits alfo to lend out to hire, as to ler a 
houle, horfe, &'r, 

Ler, lez, Sax.) Ire. Imp. Part. P. did let, have lee. 

Leration [in dorticétwre] dung or manure for inriching 
land. 

Le’trener, a luflful perfon. v. Leceder. 

Le’reverous, lullfal. 

Le'rcusrousness? (prob. oflexen-peipe, Sux] luftfulnes, 

Le'tcnarr pronencis to lult. 

A Lercu, a veffel to put afhes into ran water through to 
make lye. 

Le’rratt [Sea Term) ufed for the putting aboard the main- 
fail, fore-fail, and fprit-fuil when their yards are aloft, 

Le‘tHat [/ethalis, L.] deadly, mortal. 

Letua’tiry [letholites, L.] deadlinets, mortality: 

Letua‘rctcn [lethargigue, F. letargico, At. detharzice, Sp, 
fethargicus, L. of anSdpyinG of Andn, oblivion, and apy 
fwift, Gr.] of or pertaining to, allo afilifed with alethircy. 

Letua’rcickness, the being afflicted with a lethargy. 

Le’ruarcy [/etbargit, F. detargia, It. and Sp. letersi 
Port. erbargia, L. of anJapyia, Gr.) a difeafe that caufes on 
heavy fleepinels, attended with a fever, and in a manner Juls 
of reafon and all the fenfes. 

Lerue [an3i, Gr. i. ¢. oblivion or forgetfulnefs}] a river in 
Hell, which, according, to the poets, had the virtue of making 
all that drank of it forget all things paft. The ancients had 
this notion, that after the fouls had been a certain number of 
years in the Elyfan Fields, they were to return into the world 
again, and there to live in other bodice; and that they wight 
be content to undergo the troubles of a fecond life, before their 
departure they drank a draught of the river Lethe, whofe wa. 
ter had the virtue to make them forget the milcries of a former 
life, and whatever pafs'd in thofe hoppy mantions. 

To Letiricats (/etificare, L.j to rejoice, to make clad. 

Letuirerous [lerbifer, L.) bringing death. . 

Letut’rerousness, death bringing quality, 

Le'rrer [dettre, F. destgra, Ut. detra, Sp. and Port, of Sitte~ 
ea, L. but thefe of fet, tt0, lit, Tewr. whence glied, G. 2 mem- 
ber, as every Letter is of the words it compofes; and from 
thence the G. Ketter, and Witter, in their ancient writings, 
as well as in fome modern authors.) a charaéter, fuch as the 
alphabets of all Janguages are compofed. 

Le'rrens (ty sosom invented) the firk letters are faid to 
be the Cha/dean, which Péilo affirms were invented by A- 
brabar, and uled by the Chaldeans, Afgrians and Phanicis 
aus: tho’ there are fome that attribute the invention of letters, 
among the fyrians, to Badamamth; but whether thele were 
the fame thar Mo/es wrote in, isa difficult matter to deter- 
mine. ‘Thofe characters, that Mo/es delivered to the Jess, 
are by fome thought not to be the fame now ufed by the 
Jews; but that Ezra was the author of them; but ethers are 
of opinion, that the Jaw was written in the Hedrcw character, 
now ufed. 

Greek Levrers, Linws, a Catcidian, is faid to have brought 
letters out of Phanicia into Greece, which were the Phartician 
characters, which were us'd in Greece, till Cacres, the fon of 
Agensr, brought 16 new letters thither, to which 16, Pada 
medes in the time of the Trojum war, added 4 more, to which 
Simonides, the Mijefian, added the other 4, making 24. 

Latin Levrens, Nicofrata Carmentas is reported firfl to 
have taught the ule of them to the Latins, which chara@ers 
have been altered fince their firlt invention; and {uppoling that 
thofe Latin letters were uled in the moft flourifiing times by 
the Romans, yet the Rertan letters were corrupted by the Gerhs 
Lombards, Franks, &c. : 

Lerren, an cpillle fent by one perfon to anothee. 

Letter of Advice [among Serihascs a letter from one cor- 
refpondent to another, giving him advice or notice of what 
bills he hath drawn on him, 


by 


Litrer 
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Lerree of Attorney, a writing whereby a perfon conflitutes 
a friend to do a lawlul aé in his thead, as to receive debts, 
give poilefion of land, Ge. 

Lerrens Clanfe, i.e, elafe Letters, fuch as are ufually feal- 
ed up with the king’s fignet or privy {cals and are ditlinguith- 
ed from letters pateat, which are (ealed with the broad-feal and 
left open. 

Lerters of Crédit, [with Marchants] letters given by mer- 
chants, or bankers to a perfon in whom they contide, to take 
Up murcy of their correfpondents in forcign parts. 

Dortinical Lertens [with AProm] are the firlt feven letters 
of the alphabet, which ferve each in their turns to mark out 
the feven days of the weeks fo that one of them always ftands 
for Sunday or Lord's Day, and thence they take their name, 

Lerrers Patents [fo called from their being open] are wri- 
ings fealed with the great feal of Eng/and; whereby aman 
js authorized to do or cnjoy any thing, that otherwite of him- 
felf he could not do, 

Lerrens sf Mart, ave letcers under the privy feal, granted 
to the king's fubje¢ts, impowering them to take by force of 
arms, What was formerly taken from them contrary to the 
fais of mart. 

Lerver of Licence, an inframent or writing granted by 
his creditor, toa man who hus failed or broke, to give him a 
longer time of payment, 

Letrer of Respite, a letter iffued out by the king in favour 
of honeft and unfortunate debtors, againit too rigorcus eredi- 
kors, whereby payment is delay’d for a certain time. 

Lerter-fivnder, one who calls letters or characters for 
printers. : 

Letre'ren [sitterati, L.} skilld in letters, learned; alfo 
having letters mark’d or impreis'd, as books lettered on the back. 

Le rrice (/uited, F. dattuca, It, decbawga, Sp. detaca, L.ja 
garden herb. 

Luva’na, a goddefs that had an altar, and was worlhipped 
at Rome; fhe was thought to lift up young children from the 
ground. As foon as the infane was born, the midwife laid ic 
onthe floor; then the father took it up in his arms and em- 
braced it; and without this ceremony was performed, the chil- 
Gren were fearce thought leitimare. 

Leva'xt [in Geograp'y] fignifies any country on the cait of 
us, on the eakern fide of any continent or country. 

Levant [with Merebenss, Ge.Jis underiood of the Me- 
diterrancan, Sea, ox countrics on the eat fide of it. 

Levant and Couchant [in Lecv) is when cattle have been 
fo leng in another man’s ground, that they have lain down 
again co feed, F 

Leva’ntine, that belongs to, or comes from the Levant. 
+ Leva'nrines, Eajferm people, natives of the Levant. 

Leva‘re farnurs [o/d Rec,] to make hay, properly to calt it 
in wind-rows, ; 

Liva’ri facias, a writ direfted to the fheriff, for levying 
a fum of moncy on the lands and tenements of a perfon who 
has forfeited a recognizance, L. 

Levant facias damna, &c. a writ to the fheriil, for the le- 
vying damages, in which the difleizor has been formerly con- 
demned to the dilleifce, L. 

Levart facias guatds, &c. a Grit diregted to the theriff, 
for ielling the goods of the debtor, which he has already ta- 
ken and return’d that he could not fell them, with as much 
more of the faid debtor's goods, as will fatisfy the whole debt. 

Levant farias refiduam, &c. a writ directed to the theriff, 
for levying the remnant of a debt upon lands and tenements or 
chatte!s of the debtor, that has in part given fatisiaction before 

Leva’ror, alificr up, L. 

Levaron Ani [with Asatem.] a pair of mulcles arifing, 
fiefhy from each fide of the fhare bone, &¢. and are implant- 
ed in the lower end of the ftrait gut in the fas, their ule 
is to draw the ess upwards, L. 

Levator fcapule [with Amato.) a mufcle of the fhoulder 
Dlade, taking its rife from the fecond, third, fourth and fifth 
tran(verfe proceffes of the vertebra's of the neck and is inferted 
at the upper corner of the Scapule, which it draws upwards. 

Leva'rory [éevatorivm, L.} an infkrument uied by furge- 
ons to raife up the skull when it is funk. 

Lev’ca 2 a league, i, ¢ three miless but in Desm's Day 

Leu'ca§ Bess, one mile. 

Levcacna’res [Atuxayatas Gr.Ja kind of agate ftane 
with white veins. 


Leuca'’stTHEMIS ; [Acvacrseuds, Gr.] the herb camo- 





Leucantue’mM1uM@ mile, L. 

Leu’cas [with Botan.) the herb poley, Le 

Liv’ce faevxe, Gr] a white poplar-tree. 

Leuce (with Pbyf.J a difeafe, when the hair, skin, and 
fometioes the fleth underneath turns white; and the lateer, be- 
ing prick’d with ancedle, is inlenfible, and fendg not forth 
bjood but a milky humour. 

" Levco’cunysoe [aguas eur, Gr.) a fort of jacinth Agne 
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ofa golden colour, with a flreak of white. 

Leuco'’caa [Atuxey a>, Gr.) a precious lone of a whit, 
colour ; called allo galattites. 

Leuco'craruts [with Botew.] the herb ladies-thiflle. 

Lewcor’ox [atuaéser Gr.} the white or bulbous violet; alfo 
the wall flower, L. 

Leucora’cuanon [of Asueds and aa yavor, Gr.) lamb'ss 
lettices; or the white valerian, Gr. . 

Leu'coma [Atvaepa, Gr.) a white fear in the horny coat 
of the eve. ° 

Leu'copire’cmaticn (asvewpaeyue7inds, Gr. troubled 
with the Leweop legacy, 

Leu’coruue’cMacy [Atuzeparyuctids of Aeuair, white, 
and gasyua, Gr. phlegm] a deoply coniilting in a tumour or 
bloating of the whole outer furtice of the body, or fome of its 
parts, white and foft, eafily giving way to the touch, and keep- 
ing the imprcilion of the finger for fome time. 

_ Leucorio'nes (atvespigsy, Gre) Borax, with which gold 
is foldeted. 

Leu ‘copirma’L«os [Atvxop aus, Gr) a precious Mone, 
refemibling the white of an eve. 

Lrvcort'per ee Gr. and piper, L-] white pepper. 

Livcorgnza [ol Atuni¢, white, and pte, Gr. to flow] the 
Figer Afbas or whites in women. 

Lrveo'sticvos [Atveisrar®. Gr.) a kind of marble, with 
white ftreakes. 

Levee’, am, F.] the time of a prince or noble perfons ri- 
fing; alio a Tidies toilet or dreiiing cloth. 

Le'ven [lepel, Sax.j even, plain, flat. 

Lever, an inftrament usd by artificers, to try whether a 
plain floor, &¢. lies parailel to he horizon. 

Leven, thews the horizontal line, by means of a furface 
of water, Ge. founded on this principle, that water always 
Ree it felf level. This Inftrument is uled to find the true 
evel for conveying of water to towns, making rivers, &'c. 

To Lives [either of lepel, Sux. or /ibrere, L.J to make 
level, even or plain, alfo to aim or take aim ate 

Lever Coif [of dever le cul, F. i. e. to litt up the buttock] 
hitch buttocks a term wed at play, when one who has lod the 
game fits out, and gives another his place. 

Liven Range {with Gan.) the dittance that a piece of ord- 
nance does carry a ball in a direct line; the fame as point blank 

Levetters, people in Oliver Cromwel's army, who were 
for having an equalihare in the adminiitration of the govera- 
ment between the nobility and commonality. 

Le'ver [F. of devare, L.] to lift up : 

Lever fr Meckanicks] is one of the 6 powers; the Lever 
differs from the common ballance in this, that the center of 
motion is in the middle of acommon ballance; but may be 
any where in the Lever. 

Leverer [/everaut, F.) a young hare. 

Le'ver, akflun on, the trumpet. 

Levi‘ aTHAN and, Mich } a whale, or as fome fuppole a 
watcr-lerpent of a vait great bignels. 

Levi'aruan [in a Metaphorical Senje) the devil. 

Levica’rton, a making {mooth, L. 

Levication (with Céyrvits] the reduction of any hard, 
ponderous bodies into a light, fubtile powder, by grinding on 
a marble fone, 

Leviso'Mnous [Jevi/orrnis, L.) watchful, wakeful. 

Levi'sticum [with Botarifs] the herb lovage. L. 

Le‘vire, (F. /evita, It. Sp. and L.] one of the tribe of Levi 
among the ‘Jews. 

Lavai'tican [/evitique, F. devitico, It. and Sp. deviticns, L.J 
belonging to the tribe of Lec#, or to the prieits office, which 
was the peculiar inheritance of that tribe, under the Mofaical 
difpenGtion. 

Levi'ricus, one of the 5 books of ALb/es, fo called beeaufe 
it treats of the office and duties of the levitical order. 

Le'vity [/evitd, It. of devitas, L.} lightnels, inconflancy, 
ficklenefs. 

Leviry [with Pdils/epders] is oppos'd to gravity, or is the 
leffening or want of weight in a body, when coimpared with 
another that is heavier. 

Abjolute Levity 2 a quality which fome fuppofe to be the 

Pofitive Levity § caule, why bodies that are lighter in 
fpecie than water, do {wim up to the furface of it; but it ap- 
pears by experiments, that Gravity and Levity are only ze/a~ 
tive and not comparative things. 

Lavita‘rion, the property diredily oppofite to gravitation. 

Luvirs [with the Casting Crew) a parton. 

Lev’ro [Mu/. Books) a lute, a mulical intirument. Zre/, 

To Le'vy [iever, F. leventdr, Sp. devare, It. and L.] to 
raife, gather or collect. 

To Lavy [in a Lac Senje} is to fet up or ered, as ta levy 
a mill. 

To Levy, is alfo to caft up or cleanfe, as to levy a pitch. 

Lavy (levee, Po deve, Le.) a riding, 

Lewy 
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Leewo ([Eigerelegijfs differ as to the otiginal of chis words 
fome derive it of lapeve, Sex. one of the laity, who were ac- 
counted lewd in comparifon to the religious clergy or clic of 
leon, Sax. the common peop'c, who are prove to lewdnelss 
others from feibig, G. wicked, damnable others of AguTes Gr. 
a diffulute man} wicked, debauched, wanton, riotous. 

Lewpty, wickedly, debauchedly, 

Lew'pyess, wickednels, debauchednefs. 

Li‘'wis dé or, agolden Frew’ coin in value 12 livers, now 
Settled at 175. fterling. 

Lux, a law. Le 

- Brebonia, an Irife law called the Brebin-Laiw. 

ex Bretose- the Britifh law, or fur the marches of Wales 

Lex de raifnia [old Law) the proof ofa thing which one 
denies to be done by him, and his adverfary aflirms it. 

Lex Terra, the law and cultom of the land in dittin¢étion 
from the civil law. L. 

Lex Tasionis (the law of retaliation or like for like] a law that 
renders one good or ill turn for anothers or the requital of 
an injury in the fame kind, as an Eye for aw Eye, a Tootd 
Sir a Tooth, &ew ‘ 7 

Lexico’crarnre [atexcypasay, of Actes a word, and 
3p2tu to write, Gr Ja writer or compiler of a lexicon or dic- 
tionary. . one 

Luxicon [astrxiy of AsEas, Gr. words) a dictionary, a 
general colleétion of the words of any language. 

Ley, law. OW F. 

‘ Ley Gager, a wager oflaw. F 

Ley‘erwir 2 [of lezen, Sax.) a privilege of taking an a- 

overt mends of one who lies with a bondtwoman. 

Leys [in Dozm's-Day Boosh) a paiture ground. 

Liar [leoxone, Sax. lognar, Den. liigner, G. luigare, Su.J 
a teller of untruths. 

Liar (on Ship doard] he who is firlt catch'd ina lie ona 
monday morning, who is proclaimed at the main.mait, dar, 
dar, iar; whole panifhment is to ferve the under fwabber for 
a week, to keep clean the beak-head and chains. . 

Liaro, a French farthing. F. 
. Tiwa'pius [arCadvey, Gr.) the lefler centaury. L. 

Lipano’curus (amlarsyesa, Gr.) a precious ftone of the. 
colour of frankincenle, : 

Lita’womancy [asSerouarreia, Gr] a divination by 
frankincenie, which if it prefently catch'd fire, and fent forth 
a grateful odour, was eileemed an ha 
fire would not touch it, or any nally fmell, contrary to the 
nature of frankincenle proceeded from it, it Was thought to 
forbode ill. 

Litano’tis [AiCavezis, Gr.]an herb that has the {mell of 
frankincenle. 

Lina'nus [ai¢ar, Gr. sn, Hes. of mount Lidanas, 
a hill in Syria, 125 miles in length} the frankincente tree which 
grows plentifully on that great mountain. 

Lipa‘r10n [with the Rumeas] a ceremony performed by the 
pricks in their facrifices, wha poured down wine, milk or 
other liquors in honour of that deity to whom they faerificed, 
having firit taited a little of it; whence the word 1s uled to fig- 
“ the firlt tatte or {match of a thing. 

I’neARD [[thacrd, Du.) a leopard. 

Lienarps dane, an herb. . 

Eanis [é4ideltxs, LJ a little book, a petition ot bill of re- 
quell. 

Lasrn [in Cici! Law] an original declaration of an adtion. 

Lint by [fréeile, P. libells, L. hitela, Sp, of libelhis, L.Ja 
Writing containing injurics, reproaches or accufations againit 
the honour and reputation of any perfon. 

A Lrbef in a firict fenle, isa malicious defamation and afper- 
fion of another, exprefled either in printing or writing, and 
tending cither to blacken the memory of one that is dead, or 
the reputation of one that is alive; and ina larger fenfe any 
defamation whatfoever. 

To Liset, to fet forth or 
fame or flander in writing. 

Lisevta’ricr, primitive Chriflians in the perfecution of 
Decius, who obtained certificates called Lided/i, either by money 
or conformity in private, by which they avoided periecution. 

Linetto babends [Law Term] a writ that lies, in cafe 
Where a man cannot procure the copy ofa libel trom the hands 
oF an eccleliaftical judge. L. 

Lize’LLous of the nature of a libel, abufive, fcandalous, 

Li’ser [in Botany) the inner parts of plants or herbs. 

L1'ner [of /iberands, L. delivering) a name of Bacchus, 

Li'pera [old Rec} a livery or delivery of fo much grafs 
or corn to a tenant, who cuts down or prepares the {aid 
grals or corn, and receives a {mall portion of it as a reward or 
gratally. 

Livers chacea babenda, a weit granted to a mon for a free 
~— pertaining to his manour, atter he has proved: his right 


publith libels againit one, to de- 


omen; but if the - 
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La’serat [F. S39, and Port. itera, Ut. of tileralis, L.] fier 

bountiful, generouss alf gentleman like, €Fe, 
_ Liperan Arts, fuchas are fit for gentlemen and Scholarss 
in oppolition to Mreéagival Artis tuch as depend more on Spe « 
culation than Operation, as Grammar, Rhetories; allo Patutire, 
Sculpture, Architediare, Muliche 

Litperatwess? [lideratité, Fo 2eralisd, Te. dideralicdd, 

Linera'uity § Sp. dideralidade, Port. of diderasitas, LJ 
gencrofity, bountitulnels. 

Liserairy is reprefented [in Painting] by a nymph, in 
a white veil. to chew dhe has no finitier ends, with an eagle over 
her head, becaufe that animal always leaves fome of her prey 
to other birds. Holding in cach arm a cornucopia, out of one 
of which fhe {catters jewels, and other precious things, and 
out of the other fruits; imiling, at the lame time, to few the 
gives with a good will. 

Linera'cia, feftivals in honour of Dacckas. 

Li'serarcy, freely bountiiull, &e. 

Linerate, a warrant iflued out of chancery to the treafur- 
er, Ge. for payment of an annual penlion under the great 
feal; and al’o to a jailor for the delivery of a priloner; alio ta 
a therif? for the delivery of lands or goods taken upun forfei- 
tures. 

Liatra’ric [old Ree.] money, meat, drink, clothes, fe, 
annually given and delivered by the lord to his dometlick 
fervants. 
> Lipe'rea [among the Romans] a feat held on the day 
Wherein their children laid alide their juvenile habic and took 
upon them the garment called Tora Lidera, Ly 

Lise’rras, liberty, freedom, leaves a privilege by grant 
Or preicription to enjoy fome extraordinary benenit. L. 

Lise’etas [among the Reman) the peddefs of Liberty, 
who hada temple at Rore, in which fe was worthipped by 
the Romans, as fhe was alfo by the Greets, under the name 
of Eiewtleria; the was reprefented in the form of a virgin, 
clothed in white, holding in her right hand a {ceptre, and in 
her left a hat, with a cat before her. 

Lintatas Ecclefajtica [old Ree.) church liberty and eccle- 


L. 


 fiaftical immunities: This at firlt was no more than the right 


of inveltiture ; but in procefs of time it grew very great, and 
under fome weak governments extended fo far, as to exempe 
the perions and policilions of the clergy ffom the civil power 
and jurildiction, 

Liserta'te probanda, a writ for fuch as were challenged 
for villains and offered to prove theintelves free, directing the 
fheriff to take fecutity of them to prove the fame before the 
jultices of the ailize. ' 

Liserta'Tipus alfocandis, a writ lying for a citizen or 
burgefs of any city, &’c. who contrary to the liberties of that 
city, Gc, is impleaded by the king's jultices, in order to 
have his privilege allow'd. L. ; 

Lipertatiaus exizendis, &e, a writ whereby-the hing 
requires the julticesin eyre to admit of an attorney for the de- 
fence of another man's liberty. 

Linerti'ns (/idertin, F. of fibertinus, rd one ofa loole, 
debauched life and principles; a diflolute and lewd liver, 

‘Lipertine [with the Ramans)a perfon legally fet free from 
fervitude. 

Linertine [in the Croi/ Law) a perfon whois manumiled 
and fet free from bondage, to which he was born. 

Lipartines a fect of Hereticks who {prung up in Holland 
A Cy 1524 from one Quintin a factor and one Copter, who 
maintained, that what ever was done by man, was no fin, but 
to thofe that thought it fo; they allo aiferted, that to live with- 
out any doubt or fcruple was to return to the flate of inno- 


cency. 
Liperti’ntry 2 the fate of him chat of a flave is made 
Lise’ rRTiniss free. 


Lingatinism [with Digines) isa falle liberty of belief and 
manners, Which will have no other dependance but on particu- 
lar fancy and paflion; a living at large, or according to a per- 
fon's inclination, without regard to the divine laws. 

Liseaty (lbert2, F. dibertd, Te. didertad, Sp. of sidertas LJ 
a being free from obligation, servitude or conftraint, 

Liseery (of Conmcience) a right or power of making pro- 
feflion of any religion a man fincerely belicves. 

Liveary to fold Pleas, fignifes to have a court of ones 
own and to hold it before a mayor, bailiff, &e. 

Liseary [in Erhicks] is a faculty of the will, by which 
all requiiites of actions being given, it may chufe one or more 
out of many objects propos'd, and reject the reft: or if one ob- 
ject only be propoied, it may admit that, or not admit it; may 
do it, or not do it. 

Lintary [in Speaking] a free or ealy way of expreffion. 

@ Linrery fin a Law Senfe)a privilege held by grant or pre- 
fcription, by which men enjoy tome benefit beyond the ordi- 
nary Subject. 

Linerty of the Tongue [in Horfemanfhip] is a void fpace left 
in the middle of the bity to give place tothe tongue of a horle, 

6oL mule 
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inade by the bits arching in the middle, and rifing towards the 
root of the mouth. The various form of this Liserty of the 
Bit, gives name to the bit. : 

Linv'oinist [of éibidinofus, L.) a fenfualift, one who gives 
himielf up to his lafts. 

Lini‘’pinous [ ditidinofo, Ite and Sp. of sibidenofus, L.) 
lulttul, leacherous. 

Lrai'pinousty, luftfully, leacheroufly. 

Lrar'ptxousness, luftfulnefs. Sr. 

Lisi’po, venereal appetite or defire, L. 

Lis1po [with Péyf,] any flrong inclination; as to forward 
the natural excretions by ftool or urine; te fcratch in thole di- 
ftempers that caufe itching. 

Liniti'na (of dibende, L.] fome fay was Proferpina, others 
will have her to be Vemwr; fhe had a temple in Rome, in which 
the funeral pomp was kept, and facrifices were there offered to 
her for the dead : The furniture for funerals was laid up there, 
to put perfons in mind of mortality: She alfo prefided over 
birth as wellas death ; the birth being the firit ftep to death. 

Lisitina’rut [among the Romans] perfons who furnifhed 
funerals, fuch as we now cail Undertaker, 

Li‘situm at your pleafure [in Mu/. Books] you 

Ad Li‘situm § may if you pleafe. 

Lis.o'na, a tort of herb. 

Li‘ara [with Aron.) one of the 12 figns of the zodiack, 
whofe characteriftick is (2). 

Linra Medica, the phyfician’s pound, which contains 12 
ounces, LZ, 

Lisrat [librals, L.] of or belonging toa pound. 

Lispra’RIAN, a perfon who looks after a library, 

Linra‘rit, thole perfons who tranfcribed in legible and 
beautiful charaéters, what had been written by the notarii, in 
notes and abbreviations. 

Lresary [/idreria, It. lidraria, L.] a ftudy or place where 
books are kept 5 alfo the books theméelves, lodg’d in that 
apartment. 7 

Lisaa’ta Terra, afpaceof ground containing 4 oxgangs, 
and cach oxgang 13 acres. 

Lrsra'Tion, a weighing or ballancing ; but it is ufually 
us'd of the motion or {winging of a pendulum or weight 
hanging on a Itring. 

Lisaation of fhe Moon (Ajfrce.) an apparent irregularity 
or trepidation of the moon, by which fhe feems to librate or 
fhake about her own axis, fometimes from Ea? to We?, and 

([Afrenomy] is that motion, 


fometimes on the —T ‘ 
art 
3 whereby the earth is fo retain- 


Lisrarion of the 

Motion of Lipration 
ed in its orbit, as that the axis of it continues conilantly paral- 
Icl to the axis of the world. 

Li’sre, a book, Ital. 

Lice. See Loufe, 

Lice Bane, an herb. 

Li‘cencs ([F. /icenze, It. licémcia, Sp, of licentia, L.) per- 
million, leave, power. 

To Licence [sicenciar, Sp.) to give licence, leave or liberty; 
to permit. 

al op Painting] are the liberties which the artift 
takes in difpe 
laws of ‘his art. 

Poetical Licence, is a liberty, which poets take, of difpenf- 
ing with the ordinary rales of grammar 3 which licences were 
anciently greater to the Greeé poets, than are now allow'd. 

Licentia’ Surgendi, the writ by which the tenant effoin'd, 
de malo defi, i, ¢. on account of bis being fick in bed, ob- 
tains time or liberty to arife. 

Licentia transfretandi, a warrant direéted to the k 
of the fea ports, requiring them to let fome, who have obtaia’d 
the king's licence fo to do, to pafs quietly beyond the feas. 

Lice’nriate [sicencié, F. licenziato, Itv sicencidde, Sp. of 
dicenciatus, L.] in foreign countries, one who has licence and 
authority to pragtice in any art or faculty ; as a batchelor of di- 
vinity, civil law or phyfick ; alfo a barriller in common law. 

Licentiate, with us is generally ufed of a phyfician, who 
has licence to practice, granted him by the college or bifhop of 
the diocefs. 

Lice’nttows (licenciewx, F. sicenziofo. It. licemciéfo, Sp. of 
dicentiofus, Lx] loole, lewd, diforderly. 

Licr’ntrtousty, loofely, lewdly. 

peaks LOUSNESS, loofee fs, oo diforderlinefs, 

1cu Fow/ [ canca ipop, Sax. or rather lice-cuzely, 
Birds who prey ae Jed Cancer, or Carrion.) certain birds ay 
counted unlucky or ill boding; as the night raven, fereech 
owl, &e, 

Licw Hake [of lice,Sax. adead corps, and pacian, Sax. to 
watch) the cuftom of watching the dead every night till thep 
were buried. 

I.1cn Gate, a church-yard gate, thro’ which dead corps 


are carried, 
Li’cigs, a fort of tetter or ring-worm; a roughnefs and 


ae 
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g with the rules of perfpective, and the other the 


LI 
— in the skin, that itches very much, and difcharges mat- 
ter, L. 
Licnen [with Botan.) the herb liverwort, ZL. 
pay tar an herb. 
tcira’Tion, a fetting out to be fold to the highelt bidder, 

To Lick [lerben, Dz. G. and Teur. Heche, Bax licke,- 
Dan, Wicka, Si. laigwan, Gorb.) to take up with the tongue. 

Li‘cxorisn 2 [ligworitia, L.) a thrub, ‘he root whereot is 
Li’quornisn§ tweet. 

Lickoriss [prob, of licepa, Sax. or of Yaerhrr, Se. fee- 
ker, Dz. and G. nice, delicate, or loving miceties, &c. Mer. 
Cafaubow will have it of aizr@, Gr] loving tweet things, 
dainties or tid bite. ‘ 

Li‘cxentsuness, aptnelsto lick, tafe, or eat tid bits; or 
the love of dainties, &c. - 

Li'ctors, Reman officers, who carried the axes and bundles 
of rods before the magiltrates 

Lrp [hliv or hive, Sax. or 110,Goth, a gate) the cover of 
any thing. 

tprorp Law, a proverbial expreflion, ufed to fignify the 
hanging 2 perfor firft, and trying of him afterwards ; from Lids 
ford in Cornwall. - ; 

Lie’ {in French Heraldry] is uled to exprels the ftrings that 
are to any thing, which the Emg/i> exprefs by fringed. 

To Liz [leozan, Sax. forge, Dan, thuga,S«. itegen. Dee 
luegen, G.} to {peak an untruth. 

A Lie [liga, Sax, lorg, Dan. logn, Sw. leugen, Da. tuegen, 
*1 a falfity, an untruth. 

o Liz along, Irr. V. [liegean, Sax.] to lie proftrate. 

Latp [/rr. imp] did lie. 

Lain (irr. Part. P.) have lain, 

To Lig ander the Sea Se Marisers) is faid of a thip: 
when her helm being made faft alee, the lies fo a hull, that the 
fea breaks upon her bow or broad-fide. 

Lisr [liebe, Du. Lieb, G.] as, J bad as Lief. 

Ligce (Jigio, It. /ige, F. of sigande, L. binding] properly 
fignifies a vaffal, who holds a fort of fee which biads him in 
a clofer obligation than other people. 

_ Lizce Man, one who owes allegiance or homage to the 
liege lord, 

tec Homage, a vallal was obliged to ferve his lord towards 
all, and againft all but his own father, 

Liscs Lerd, one who acknowledges no fuperior, a fovereign 
prince; alfo the chief lord of the fee. 

Lizcer People, are the fubjects of a king, queen or ftate. 

Lit’cancy? [/igence, F.] fuch a duty or fealty as no man 

Li'ceancy § may owe to more than one lord ; and there- 
fore moft commonly taken for a true and faithful obedience of a 
fubjeét to a fovercign prince; alfo the engagement of the fove- 
reign to protect his fubjects ; fometimes it is uled to fignify the 
dominion or territory of the liege lord. 

Lien Perfonal [in Law) a bond, covenant or contract. 

Lien Real [in Law) a judgment, flatute, recognizance, Er. 
which oblige and affect the land. 

Liew [with Azatom,] the ipleen or milt, LZ. 
Liente’aic [éientericus, L.) one that is fick of a lientery, 
Lie’nrery [Assrvepia, Gr.) a kind of loofenels, whercin 
‘food pafles fo fuddenly through the ftomagh and guts, asco 

be thrown out by ftool with litle alteration. 

Li'exwite [of licgean, Sax. to lie, and pize, a fine] a li- 
berty arr alord challengesa penalty from one who lieth 
with his bond woman. 

In Lrev, in the place, room or flead of, F. 

Liu co’xus [O/d Lew] acaltle, manour, or other noto- 
rious place, well known to thofe who dwell about it, F. 

LiguTe'NaNcy litutexance, F. ] the office of a 

Liguts’NawTsniP jeutenant. 

Ligutenancy [of the City of Londen] a feleét council of 
the officers of the artillery company, and of the trained bands, 
who govern and order matters relating to the militia of it. 

Linure’nant [of /iew, a place, and tenant, F, holding, or q. 
docum tenens,L.] one who {upplies the place of another ; « deputy 
or officer, who holds the place of a fuperior, and does his office 
when abjent. 

Lisutexant General [in an Army) a great commander, 
next in to the General, who commands one of the wings 
or lines in a battle; alfo a detachment or flying camp upon a 
march; and a particular quarter at a fiege. 

Lizutenant General [of Artillery] is:an officer who is 
next to the General of the artillery or ordnance, and in his ab- 
fenfe has the whole charge of all that belongs to it, 

LiguteNnant General [ of the Ordsance ] is an officer, 
whofe duty it is to receive all orders from the malter, and to fee 
them duly executed, 

Ligutenant Colonel of Foot, is the fecond officer in the 
regiment 5 he commands in the abience of the colonel, and ina 
battle takes poft on the left of his colonel. 

Lisutenant of Horfe, is the firit captain of the regiment; 

he 
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he commands in the abfence of the colone!, taking place of all 
the other captains. : ; 

Ligursnant of @ Ship, the officer next in place to the cap- 
tain or chief commander of the fhip. . ; 

Lizutenanr of the Tewer of London, one who is to att 
under the conftable for the time being, and to perform all his 
offices: he is a juftice of the peace for the counties of Middle- 
fex, Kent, and Surry. 

Lirx [lifb, Dan. lif, Su. lig, or lyf, Sax. leben, Da. Ie+ 
ben, H.G.] living, manner living 3 alfo livelinefs, &Je. the 
duration of at being, or the {pace of time that pafles be- 
tween their birth and death; alfo the conftitution, or the prin- 
ciple of heat and motion that animates bodies, and makes them 
perceive, aét and grow. a 

e there's Lirt, there's hope." : 

LL, Aegrote dum Anima of Sper of. Tull. ad Att. Gr. EAqi- 

Sac ey Cosi, dviarise: 3 Savev7es. Mychologifs tells us, 

that when all evils flew out of Pandora's box, Hope was left 

behind at the bottom of it, The Jt. fay as wes In fin chev" é 

Fiate, 0 2 Speranza. And fo likewile the L. Dum Spiro, /pers. 
We fay in another proverb to the fame purpofe. 

‘fic were not for Hope, the Heart would burt. 

Lire confifs not in Breathing, but in enjoping Lire. 

Martial fayss L. Now ef vivere fed valere. (No life without 
being in health) It is with Life as with riches ; that man can 
only be faid to have it who enjoys it: But by enjoying» we 
mult underftand how to make ule of it, that is, we muft look 
upon is asa talent we ate entrufted with, not only for our own 
good, but for the general good of miankind; and that he who 
ftudies only his own enj tof it, is guilty of injuftice to 
others, and muft anfwer for the mifapplication of his talent. 

The L. fay likewile, Ampliat Atatis Spatium fibi Vir bonus, 
boc eff Vivere bis, Vita poffe prisre rui. 

Lire, a hiltory or relation of what a man has done in his 
life time. 

‘Animal Lire 2 the life of living Creatures, confifting in 

Senfitive Live § the exercile of the fenfes, 

Vegetative Lars, the life of trees or plants, or that faculty 
by which they grow. 


Lire everfajfing, an herb. . 

Lire Guards, {oldiers who are the body guard of the king 
or prince. 

Lire Rent, arent or falary which a man receives for term of 
life, or for the maintenance of life. 

Li'revess [lipeleay, Sax.] without life, dead; alfo dull, 


a > &e. 
VreLesness, deadnefs, dullnefs, te. 
Li’FELIKINS, a kind of oath, as, Adz/ifelikins, upon or by 


my life. : 

To Lirt [lifte, Dan. Ipfta, Su. dever, F. levantar, Sp. 
and Port. /evare, It. and L. tho’ the firft is moft probable] to 
yaile or heave up. 

A Lier, a raife, a hoilt, a lifting up. 

Lurrixe [levans, L. devant, F.) raifing or heaving up. 

Lirerine Pieces [ina re certain parts of it, which lift 
up and unlock the ftops cal Detents. 

Lirts [in a Ship} ropes pertaining to the yard arms of all 
yards: the ule isto make the yards hang higher or lower. 

_ To Lio [ligan, Sax. ligger, Dan. liggen, Du. and L. G. 
liegen, H. Gy to lie in a bed, or on any place, Oe. 

Li'caments (F. /igamenti, It. ligamenta, L.] thole things 
that tie or bind one part to another, 

Licaments [with Anatom.) are parts of an animal body 
of a middle fubltance, between a cartilage and a membrane, 
being harder than a membrane, but fofter than a cartilage 
whole ufe isto gird and ftrengthen the jointure, efpecially of 
bones, to prevent their diflocation, efpecially where they have 
po articulation; thofe which tie the bones are void of fenfe; 
but thofe which knit ether parts, are fenfible, 

Licame’nta Uteri (Anat.] the ligaments of the womb, L. 

Licame’nrum Cisiare (Anat.) the ligament of the eye-lid. 

Lica’tios, a binding or tying, L. 

Lr'catures [in the Greek Tomgue) characters made to ex- 
prefs twonr more Geeck letters together. 

Licatures [with Surgéons] bandages or fillets of cloth or 
a, for binding the arm, and facilitating the operation of 

ing. 

Lrostuas, the art and manner of difpofing and applying 
ee for clofing wounds, and performing other operations 
in furgery. 

: Lica ee [with Myfick Divines] a total fulpenfion of the 
Superior faculties or intellectual powers of the foul 

Licatune [with the natives of Macafar, Siam, &c.] a 
kind of bandage or chain for curing difeafes; alfo a chain for 
bindin: ; up a woman to a man, or amanto a woman, fo as to 
put it out of her power to have to do with any other man, and 
cut of; the power of the man, to have to do with any other 
wom an, he being thereby rendred impotent to all other women, 
and all other men impotent to tha; woman. Some of their 
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philofophers pretend, that this Ligature may be effe€ted by the 
drawing of a knot, the flicking, of a knife in the wall, or the 
fhutting of a lock at the time the prieit is joining the couple to- 
gether, and that it may be diffolv’d by the fpoules urining thro’ 
a ring. . 

Licatures [with Mathemat.] are compendious nores or 
charaéters, by which are reprefented the fums, differences or 
re€tangles ot feveral quantities. 

Licatunes [with Pristers] types confifting of two letters, 
98, HI Lift ft. ees : 

Lices (in Horfes} a diftemper, being little bladders or puflules 
under the lips. 

Licur [Leohr, Sex. Luis, Sw. Licht, Dw. and G. Lw- 
miere,F. Luce, It. Lax, Sp. and Port. Lux, L.] is either the 
fenfation that arifes from beholding any bright object, as the 
fun, a lamp, &¢. called primary light ; or elfe it is the caute 
of that fenfation. 

Lrent f[libe, Sax. tet, Dan. lactt, Sv. tut, Da. and L. 
G. teicht, HG. deger, F. leggierc, It. digere, Sp. ligéirs, 
Port. Jevis, L.] not heavy 3 alfo quick, nimbles alto trifling. 

quick return, turns to the belt 


Licut Gaing make a beabp Purfe. 
"That is, a fmall profit and a 
account, which experience has faficiently verify’d. ‘The Fr, 
fay, as wei Le petit Gain remplit (fills) /a Bourfe, and to 
the It. 1 Guadagni mediocri empiono fa Borfa, . 
” Yo fland in one’s cton Licuts that is, to 
own intereft. 
Licat [with Afro/.] a planetis faid to be light, #. ¢. nim- 
ble, compared with thofe that move flower. 
amogental Li page ar oO cn that light, whofe rays are 
equally refrangible + alfo fimilar or uniform lights. 
Heterogeneal. Licut [in Opricks] is that whofe rays are un- 
equally refrangible. 
_Licar of Tisse { with Afro/.] the fun by day, and the 
moon by night. . 
Licut Horfe [Military Affairs] horfemen not in armour; 
all are fo called, except the life guards. 
To Licur, 4. ¢. to alight [of alihean, Sex } to get off horfe- 


back. . 
To Licut, Irr. ¥. [of lihean, or! 
fettle upon, asa bird upon a tree, &e, 


to happen. 
Lit, {Irr. Imp. and Part. P.)-did light, have lit. 
Licut apen the Hand (in Hsrfomanfip] is faid of ahorle 
that has a good traétable mouth, and does not reft too he 


avy 
upon the bit. 
Licut Bellied (fpoken 
row and contracted fides, 
that of a grey- : 
"Secondary Liattr, a certain aétion of the luminous bedy on 
the medium between that and the eye, by means whereof one is 
fuppofed to aét on the other. 
tcut, by fome is underllood to mean that a¢tion of the 
Medium, that is interpofed between us and the /uminous objet 3 
but others underftand it of that train of rays, which coming 
forth from thence, pervades the Mediums, before it can Come to 
affect the eyes > 
Lrourtr, not heavily, quickly, nimbly. 
Licurty rome, nicutiy go. v.” Belly. 
To Licuten [of leoht, Sax.] to render lefs ponderous. 
To Licnten 4 Hore [in Horfernanjbip) is to make a horle 
light in the fore-hand, 4. ¢. to make him freer and lighter in the 
fore-hand than behind. 
To Licnren [lizenan, 
out of the clouds. 
Lr'curenine [licung, 
the clouds. ; 
A Licurer [lichter, Dy. ligtare, Sv. ] a large vellel to 
carry goods in by water. 
Li’cutness { /evitas, L. lihtnerye, or lyhrne 
the want of weight, which caufes the haiting of a 
by reafon of its rarity and {pirituality, &¢. 
Lr'cutxess [of leobrnerye, Sax.] the oppofite of darknefs. 
Licurts [fo named prob, as being the lighteft parts of am 
animal body] the lungs. . 
Licuts [in Ships of WarJare of ufe by way of diflinétion. 
The Admiral of a fleet carries 3 lights on the poop, and 1 on 
the main-top; the Vite Admiral carries 2 on his og and t 
on his main-top; the Rear Admiral carries t on is poop and 
1 on his main-top. The Vice Admiral of cach particular fgua- 
dron carries only 2 on his poop, but none on his main-top, the 
Rear Admiral of each fquadron carrits only 1 on his p. 
When the whole fleet carry their lights, the Rear Admiral 
carries 2 lights, the one hoifted a yard above the other on the 
enfign ftaff ; and it it be foul weather and a dark night, every 
fhip carries a light. , 
Licats [in Architeure) the openings of doors, windows 
and other places through which the light hath paflage. 
Licnts {in Painting ] thoS parts of a piece that are 
illumined 


act againft ones 


heen, Sax.] to fall or 
fo to meet by chance, 


of a Herfe] is one that has flat, nar- 
which make his flank turn up, like 


or lifrean, Sax.) to fend forth Alathes 
Sax.] a flafhing of light or fire out of 


» Sax. J 
ly upwards, 


~~ 
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Mivmyined, or that lic open or expofel to the luminary, by 
which the piece is feppoled to be enlightened, and which, for 
that reafon, are painted in light, vivid colours. 

Li‘ews (OL. oy pure, perfect, intire; as /igia viduites, 
pure widowhood, L. L. ; ; 

Licwa’ciu [old Rec.) the right of cutting fucl in woods; 
alfo a tribute or payment duc for the fame. 

Ltena’rton. a hewing orpurveying of wood. 

Lian dlses, the wood ofalocs, a valuabic drug. 

Li‘cnrous [/igners, L.) of or pertaining to wood, woody. 

Licnescenr [sigvescens, L.] becoming wood. 

Li'cxum, wocd, timber, L. ; 

Licnust Nephriticuss [11 Medicine] a wood of great eflicacy 
againt the flone in the kidneys, Z. 

Licxuum Réodivm, a tweet wood, of which the oil of Re- 
éixer is made. 

Liasum Senfum the wood commonly called by phy- 

Licxum Vite ficians, Guatacam, L. 

Lias [in Horjes] aditcafe, lithe bladders or puthes within 
ie lips. 

Lr’cu ta [old Ree.] an exemplification of a copy or court roll. 

Li‘cune [fo called from its likenefs to Ligurian amber) a 
precious flune, mentioned Exodus xviii. 19. 

Licuat’rios, liquorifhnels; alfo greedinels, L. 

-Licu’sticum [in Botany] the herb Lovage of Lombardy, Ly. 

Licu’sTRUM (via Botan.) privet, prick-timber, or prime~ 
privet 5 alio the plant white withy or with-bind. 

Like [of xelic, Sax. lige, Dex. lik, Su. lerks, Goth. gr. 
lijck, Du. gliech, L. G. gleich, H. G.J in the likenets of, 
refeinbling, 

Lrxe to Lixe. 

To which fomeadd (as the D---d_ faid to the Collier) v. Birds 
of a Feather flock togetber, under Bird. . 

To Liken [ltkne. Dax. likna, Sx. Dergelprken, Da. and 
L.G. vergleichen, H. G.] to make likes alfo to compare with 
or to. ; 

Li'xtness (gelicncype, Sax.) refcmblance. 

To Like [ot lican or Ircean, Sex. Itka, Su.) to approve of. 
goo worthinels to be liked, comelineis; allo proba- 

1 ity. ‘ 

Lixeninoop [of zelic-heopav, Sax.) probability, 

Lixe Arches Nee Projections of the Sptere] are parts of 

Line Arts eller circles, which contain an equal num- 
ber of degrees with the correfponding arches of great ones. . 

Lixe Figeres [in Gesmetry) are fuch as have wheit angles 
equal, and the fides about thoie angles proportional. ' 

Line folid Figures (in Geometry) are fuch as are contained 
utder the like planes equal in number. ; 

Lice Quantities [ie Algebra} are fuch as are exprefied by 
the fame letters equally repeated in each quantity, thus, 2. 4 and 
3 Zand 44¢and 644, are like quantities, but 2 4 and 3 44, 
are unlike quantities 

Like Signs (in diyetra] are when both are affirmative, or 
both negative, thus 164 and —-d have like figns, bur 4- 
a2 4 and —— 24 have unlike. 

Lixery, probably. 

Lixewsse [ltgerwtis, Dax. gletchemeife, G.} alfo. 


Li‘Lacn Tree, atree bearing. blue, white or purple Rowers. ' 


Li'ciru um, prob of 5'9, night. Hed.) the Jews have 
a notion thatthe was s/arv’s Grit wile, and by pronouncing the 
name of god, flew away intotheair. ‘This Lilith they ima- 
gine to be a {peétre, that hills or carries away young children in 
the night and therefore, asa charm againtt her, it is a cuftom 
to throw into the four corners of a chamber, where a Jewish 
woman lies in, a paper with thefe words in it, MINVCOIN 
TV) SW. & ei. ec. Adarand Eve, Lilsth. get thee our. 

Litractous [liliaccus, L.) of, pertaining to, or Jike a lily. 

Li‘tiun, the lily, a flower well known, L, 

Liviu Coavaliiam [with Botan.) lily of the vallies. 

Livi Paraceii [with Céy.] a tincture of antimony, ZL. 

Litey [Lilic, Sax, Lilia, Sa. Uilie, Dax. Du. and G. 
Lifiam, L,] a beautiful ower, well known. 

A Litcy is the emblem of candour. 

Lima‘ceous [ of dimax, L, a {nail ] of or pertaining to 
{nails, 

Lima’rion [with Sercesns] the filing of bones, &fe. L. 
‘s Li'mature [simatura, L.) powder or duit which comes of 

his ay 

Limate’ra Marti: {with Cdyrz.] the filings of feel, ufed 
in making of Crocus Marsis, 

Limo [of lemme, Daw Lem, Sx. lim, Sax.] a member or 
part of the body. 

Lina [oith Murhem.] is the utmoft end or border of an int 
frument, as an altrolabe, Eve. alfo the circumlerence of the 
original circle in any projection of a (phere upon the plane. 

Lima [with Airon.] the utmoft edge or border of the body, 
or disk of the Sve and ffx, when either isin an eclipfe, 

Te Lise [of lim, Sax.] to pull limb from limb. 


Li 


Li'nacen [ afembtcuss L. Barb. alerbic, F.] a veitel or furs 
nace uted in dillillation. 

Li'mbex [prob. cither of fencken, Dy. and G. to bowor 
bend, or of dinder, F. foft] pliable, fupple, apt to bendor flag. 
Li'mperwess, pliablenels, apinefs to be bowed or bent. 

Limser Holes (ina Séip) ile fquare holes cur out in all 
the ground timbers, next to the keel, to let water pals to the 
well of the pump. 

dn Li'mno, in prifon, LZ. 

Li'mpus [with Machen] the limb or 6utmoft edge of an 
aflrolabe, or other mathematics] iufirument, L. 

Limpus Patruns [is fo called, becaute it is Linas ixferoramy 
the edge, brink or border of fed. 

Limous Patram [according to the notion of the Reman 
Catheleks] the place where the deceafed patriarchs refided 
while the coming of our Saviour ;and alo the place where 
our Saviour continued, from the time of his death to his Res 
furrection ; and where the fouls of in‘ants who die without 
baptifm are received who have not celerved hell, as dying in 
innocence; nor are fit for Heaven, becaute of the imputation 
of original Sin. 

Lime (iim, Da, and L. G. tcim, HG.) Stone, of which 
(being burnt) mortar is made. 

Lime Tree i. Botan.) a tree bearing whice fiveet fowers3 
the Linden or Tevi-tree. 

Lime, a fort of Limon. 

Lime [/inom, FP. fisre. It.] mud o clay. 

- — [acliman, Sex. J to daub with lime. 

eo Ling prob. of dieser, F. Mimtew] to cou 

To Lint oh do. yee) las 

Limt Bajb or Trig, a device fur catcLing of birds, by a 
twig daubed with bird-lime. ‘ : 

Lime-H ort, an herb. 

_ Limena’ecn (Aducreteens of Aturiy a lake or port, and 
arxi government, Gr.) a warden of a fea port. 

ime’NTivs [of ines, L. a threfhold) the God of Thre- 
fholds among the Revans. 

Li’mer [éfmicr, F. a blood-hound] a large dog for the 
hunting of a Boar. 

Limit [ dmite, P. It. and Sp. of “eres, L.J a bound 
boundary or border 3 to appoint or fix, to confine, to fhut. 

To Li’mir peat. KF. dimitar, Sp, of Hritare, Tt. and Lj 
to fet limits or bounds. . 

Limit of a Planet (with Ajrem) the greatelt heliocentrick 
latitude. : 

* Limita’neous [éitsitenexz, L.) of or pertaining to bounds 
or frontiers. 

Li’mitary.-[ of dimes, L. J] belonging to the limits or 
bounds. . 

Limita’tion [ F. dimitexioney It, dirvitaci3n, Sp. of fs 
mitatio, L.J a limiting, fetting bounds to, a fhinting. 

Limitation of Ajize [Law Tere] @ certain time fet 
down by the flatute, wherein a man mult alledge himielf or his 
ancetiors to have been fcized of lands. fued for by writ of aflize. 

Li'siven Proflem [Geser.] fuch a one which has but one on- 
ly folution. or which can be done only one way. : 

Limins of @ Planet [Ajrom.] the greatelt excurfion or di- 
ftance from the ecliptick. 

LimMer, a mongrel dog, engendered between a hound and 
a maftiff. 

To Limn (of enlaminer, F. laminar, Sp. illuminare, L.] t0 
cofour or il/aminate prints or maps, to paint in water colours ¢ 
allo to paint to the life in creons, oj) colours, é’c. 

Li'mner (exlemineur, F. duminaclr, Sp. of ihuminater, L.J 
one who draws and paints as aforeiiid. 

Limon ([F. detscwe, It) a fruit well known. 

Limo’wape [F. éémonada, Sp.) a potable liquor made of 
Jimons, water and fugar. 

Limonta [Acworiz, Gr.) the ancmony, emony or wind- 
flower, L. 

Limoxta sala [with Botaz.] lemons orlimons, Z. 

Limonta’tes [ Aciscvsatns, Gr.) a precious flone, the 
Emerald. 

Limo’x1uM [Aduariy, Gr.] the herb winter-green or wild 
beets, fea-lavender, water-plantain, L. 

Limo'stty Teach It, of /rmystas, L.] fulnefs of mud, 

Limo’sum Saxum, the mud fione, a flone fo named, be- 
caule foon diflolved into dirt or mud, ZL, 

Li’wows [fise/s, It. of dimofus,L.) full of mud. 

Limp, limber, fapple, 

To Limp [of limp-heale, Sax. lame) to halt or go lame. 

Li'mpness, dimbernels. 

Li‘metp [simpide, F. dimpido, Ic. limpidus, L.} pure, clear 


+ tran{parent. 


Liseirepe [linpitvds, L.) clearnc&, purencls. 

Li’meugpucrs. See Lympheduits. 

Li'wament [with Surgeons) atent or lint fora wound, L. 

Lina’noina [with Botan.) dodder or withy-wind, ZL. 

Lina’aia [with Berar.) the herb Toad flax, Z- 
Lisa'atumy, 
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Lina‘rium, aflax plat, where flax is fown, Z. 

Linen Pind [ot acat, wagon, Gc] an iron pin that 

Lins Piz é keeps the wheel on the axle-tree. 

Li‘xetus, aiicking or fucking, L. 

Lixetus [in Pour.) 2 medicine to be Jieked or fucked, Z. 

Li‘npen free for Linden, G. and Creo, Dew.) the teyl- 
tres, atres bearing fweer Lowers. 

Lise [éigae, F. dba, Pon. dines, It. Sp. and L.] a row of 
words in writing or printing. 

Line (French Meafare} the r2th part of an inch, or 144th 
Fart of a teoc- 

Line [in Geometry) quantity extended in length only, with- 
out cither breadth or taicknels, and is formed by the motion of 
a pom. = 

PRiohe Line? [Geometry] a line whofe points are equally 

Strait Line § placed between the two extremes or ends. 

Curved Link? [Geometry] a live whote points are not e- 

Crested Li “eg qually placed between the two extremes. 

Line of Nutwders, aline ujually placed on carpenters, &'c. 
rules or fe¢tors, which running parallel with them, fhews the arti- 
ficial Jine, and is called Guater's line, he being the inventor. 

Lines (in Military Agairs] fignily the potiure of an army 
drawn up tor battle; the dront being extended as far as the 
ground will allow, to prevent its teing flanked. Thee lines 
are 1. the van; 2. the main bedy 5 3. the rear. 

Ling of the Anomaly of a Planet [in Ai?ron.] according to 
the Prolemaick fyltem, is aright line, drawn from the centre of 
the Excentrich to the centre ot the planet. 

Line of the Apies [Aitron.] isa right line paffing from the 
centre of the world, and that of the excentrick 3 the two ends 
of which, are the one the Apogee, and the other the Perigce of 
the plinet, 

ee ofthe Arozee cf a Planct (A2rsm.Ja line drawn from 
the centre of the world, through the point of the Apogee, as 
far as the zodiack of the primara mribile, 

Horizontal Lane [in Geography)a line parallel to the horizon. 

Line of Longitude of a Planet, either greatelt or Jealt [in 
Afiron.) is that part of the line of the Ap/is, which reaches 
from the centre of the World, to cither the apogee or Perizee of 
the planet. 

Line of mean Longitude [.49rs.] isa tine drawn thro’ the 
centre of the world, at right angles to the line of the Ap/zs, 
and the extreme points of it, are termed the mean Loncitudes. 

Lins of mean Motion of the Sun (firen] is a right line 
drawn from the centre of the world, as far as to the zodiack of 
the primum mobile. 

Line of mean Mation of the Sun in the Excentrick (dfren.] 
isa right line drawn from the centre of the excentrick to the 
centre of the fun, and parallel ro the former. 

Line of real Motion of the Sun [Aviron] a line drawn from 
‘the centre of the world to the centre of the fun, and protraéted 
as far as the zodiack of the priswe mobile. 

Line of the Nodes of a Planet (Ajtron.] is a right line from 
the planet to the fun, being the common place of interfeétion 
of the plane of the orbit of the planct, with that of the ecliptick. 

Syasdteal Lise (Afrsn.] ( in refpett to fame phates of the 
moon) isa rightline, fuppoled to be dsawn thro’ the center of 
the earth and fun. 

Ling of the mean Sy/ygies [Affron.] is a right line, ima- 
gined to pafs thro’ the centre of the cart, and the mean place 
of the fun, 

Line of the true Syfygies [Afron.] a right line, fuppofed 
- drawn thro’ the centre ot the earth and the real place of 
the Sun. 

Equineial Lise [in Diafling] is the common place, where 
the equinottial and the plane of the dial do mutually interfeét 
one another. 

Horary Lanes [Diali.] are the common interfeétions of the 
hour, circles of the (phere, with the dial plane. 

Horizontal Line [Dial] is acommon interlection of the ho- 
rizon, and the dial plane. 

Subfilar Lane [Déall.] §3 that line on which the ftyle of the 
dial is ereéted, and reprefents {uch an hour circle, as is perpen= 
dicular to the plane of the dial. 

Line [in Fortification] is what is drawn from one point to 
another, in making a plan on paper. On the ground in the 
ficld, it is fometimes taken for a trench with a parapet; at o- 
ther times, for a row of bags of earth or gabions, fet in a line 
to cover the men from the fire of the enemy. 

Line [in Fencing] is that direétly oppofite to the adverfary, 
whereia the fhoulders, the right arm and the fword fhould al- 
ways be found, and wherein allo the 2 fect ar¢ to be placed, at 
4 foot and an half diltance from cach others and in this poli 
‘tion a man is faid to be in line. 

Lines of approach 2 [Fartific.] are the ways of trenches, dag 

Lines of attack along the earth, towards a town that is 
teficged, in order to gain the moat and the body of the place. 

Line of the Bafe [in Fortific.) a right line, joining the 
polnts of the two neartit baftions. 
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_Capitet Line [in Fertific.) a tine deswn from the angls ag 
the gorle to the angle of rhe hattion. 

Lise of Ciresecaltetion fin Mist, det) a trench with a 
Parapet, mace by the bedexers quite round thelr comp, within 
cannon thor ef the place, to oppote any anmy thar iiay come 
to the'rclict of the place, and to top deterters. 

Gogrital Line [in forsifc.] one diawan from the angle of 
the centre to the angle of the ballion. 

Lin es of Communication {in Firtsfe ) fitch lines ae run freon 
one work to anothers but more elpecially in a continued trenvh, 
with which a circumvaliation or contravallotiun ts encunrmalied, 
{Oo as to maintain a communication with all its forts, redouut y 
and other works, 

Line ef Cestravallation [in Fortific Ja trench with a brealt 
Work or parapet, which the beficgers make next to the place 
belicged, to lecure themielves againil the fallies of the partiton 3 
fo thatan army forming a fiege, lies between the lines of ci 
cumvallation and contravallation, 

Line of Defence (Fortific.) a Mraight line thewing the courfe 
of a bullet, according to the iituation it ought to have to defend 
the face of the bullion. 

Lint of Defence febant Cin Fortific.] a line drawn from the 
angle of the courtin (0 the flanked angle of the oppolite batiun, 
neverthelefs wichout touching the fice of the battiun. 

Lise of Defence razant [in Fortife.] is a line drawn from 
the point of the baflion along the fies, till it comes tothe 
courtin, and this fiews how much of the courtin will four 
the face, 

Line forming the Flint [Fortific.] one drawn from the angle, 
made by the two demi gorges of the bailion to the angle at the 
dank, . 

Lines withingde [in Fortif:.] are trenches or moats, or 
trenches cur towards the place Oelieged, to hinder tallies. 

Lines without fide [in the Art of War) are trenc’es to- 
warde the eld, to hinder any iuccours from being brought to 
the befieged, . 

Line of the Front [in Per{pective) is any sight line parallel 
to a terreltrial line. 

Geometrical Line, isa line drawn on a geometrical plane af 
ter any manner. ; 

Lisrizontal Ling [Per pe] is the common feétion of the 
horizontal plane, and that of the repreientation or draught; 
which allo pailes thro’ the principal point, : 

Line of Jucidence [in Cateptricts) a ray farting from fome 
luminous body, and terminating in a point of forte tuitice. 

Odjecive Line (in Perjpeé?.] the line of an object, from 
Whence the appearance is (oughe for ia the draught or pitture. 

Station Lune [Perjpee?.) 13 the common fection of the ver- 
tical geometrical plane 3 or the perpendicular height of the eye 
above the geometrical plane 3 ora line drawn on that plane, and 
perpendicular to the line exprefling the height of the eye. 

Terrefirial Line [in Perspect.) a right line, in which the 
geometrical place, and thatot the draught or picture interieck 
each other, 

Vertical Line [in Per{pe®.] is the common interfection of 
the vertical plane and the pidture or draught. 

Line of Direétion [in Pbi/gjoply) is that according to which 
a body endeavours to move. 

Line of Gravitation of an Leary Body [Phils] a Vine drawn 
through its centre of gravity, ard according to which it tends 
downwards. 

To Lisa, to puta thing into the infide of another. 

To Lins (in Fortif.) is to furround and ftrengthena work, 
with a wall, curf, &¢. : 

Te Line Arages [in Military Art} is to plant musketeers 
along them under their covert, to fit. upon an enemy that comes 
open, or to defend theméelves againit the hore. 

Lana of Sleaiures [in Geometry] that line in which the dix 
ameter of any circle to be projected dogs fall. , 

Linea Alba - Anatomy) a concoule of tendons of the 
oblique mufcles of the lower belly, which meet en both fides, 
and to form a kind of coat that covers the belly, as if they were 
all but one tendon, ZL. 

Linea eelerritsé deften’as [Mathemat.] that curve which a 
body would defcribe in its deicent, if it moved with the dwiltelt 
motion pollible. : 

Li'weace [finage, F.] race, flock, pedicree. 

Li'neat [lireale, It. of finestis, L.] of or pertaining to a 
line 5 that is, or goes in a right line. 

Li'xeaMeNrs [Jimeamenta, L.) fine ftrokes or lines ot ferve 
ed in the fice, and forming the delicacy thereof; or thar which 
preferves the relemblance, and occafions the relation of likenefs 
or unlikenels to any other tace, or the features Or proporiun of 
the face, drawn out as it were in lines. 

Li’sear [finearis, L.] of or pertaining to aline. 

Linear Proflem [in Matherat.] a Single problem that is ca- 
able of out one folution, or that can be folved geometrically 
y the interfetion of tio right lines, 
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Linear Mumber?, are fach as have relacion to length only, 
fuch as reprefent one fide of a plain figure. 

Lina, a fort of {alt hih, 

Line Mort, the herb angelica. : ; 

To Li'ncgeer eas Text.) to delay, to loiter; alto 
to pine away with a discale, . 

Li'ncors (with Cdy2i?s] iron moulds of feveral fhapes, in 
Which melted metals are ufually poured. 

Li’xaua, the tongue; alfo a language or fpeech,l. 

Lixcua‘ctous [ /inguax, L. ) long tongued, blabbing, 
talkative. 

pcs (of Jingaax, L.] talkativenels, Ee. 

Lincuauis [in Anatomy) a mulcle faid to pals from the 
root of the Os Hyeides to the tip of the tongue. 

Li'’xcutst, a perfon well verfed in tongues or languages. 

Lincutaca [with Bofarifs) the herb adders or ierpents 
tongue, L. . 

Lincuo’se (/ingus/us, L.] full of tongue, talkative. 

Lincvo’siry [/inguogtas, L.) talkativencfs. 

Lint'cerous [finiger, L.} that bears flax or linen. _ 

Luwimest [éintmentum, L.] an external medicine of a 
middle confiitence between an oil and an ointment, 

Link [fenck, Dax. faentk, Sv.) part of a chain; allo a Sau- 
fage, becaufe made in that form. 

Linx [prob. of av’yrS, Gr. a candle, Ca/aud.) a torch of 

itch. 

: ‘To Lixx [prob, of /ige, L. to bind] to join or tie together. 

Li wren [dinge, F. Pannolina, It. fienco, Sp. denco, Port. din. 
team, L. lin, Dom. Ipnmaet, Dye. linnen, L. G. ieinen, or 
Teinwand, H. G. linen Sax.) cloth made of flax. 

Lino’stty [/ingftas, L_] tulocts of, or abounding with flax, 

Lino'stropuon [aworesgor, Gr.] the herb hoar-hound. 

Lixozo'sres [AweZ ars, Gr.) the herb mercury, 

Li'nsep [lin- pao, Sex. Ipn-sacdt, Da. lin-faed, L. G. 
icin-faamen H. G. of dinwm, L. flax) the feed of hemp or flax, 

Linsey Wooley [of dau, L. and wool) cloth of linen and 
woollen mixt together. 

Lin'stock [with Guaners) a fhort fat of wood about 3 
foot long, uled in firing canons, 

Lint [of linen, Sax. or /intewm, L.] fine linen fcraped to 
afore of tow, 

Liwren [éinteaw, F.] the upper polt of adoor or window- 
frame. 

Li’wter [in Asatomy) the inner rim of the car, the fame 
as Schapa, L. 

Lixum Catharticum [in Pharmacy) mountain flax a power- 
ful detergent. 

Linum incombuftisile, (i. ¢. flax that will not be confumed 
by burning] a mineral fubltance of a whitith filver colour and 
ofa woolly textures confilting of {mall threads or longitudinal 
fibres, endued with that admirable property of refilting fire, 
and remaining unconfumed in the moft intenfe heat. It is 
called allo dmiantdus and Asde/For. Which See. 

Li‘on [lio, Sex. {epon, Sv. Iem, Du. and L. G. fete, 
H. G. F. dena, It. /eon, Sp. deam, Port. of feo, L. asav, Gr] 
the molt courageous and gencrous of all wild bealts, the emblem 
of ftrength and valour. 

Zé the Lion's @kin cannot, the For's thal. 

L. Si feonina Pellis mow fatis of, affuenda Vulpina. Gr. 
‘AVA AsorTh paricinntas, Tay arwrsxeiv rptcutor. Eralm. 

F. Sila Peau du Lion ne fufit pas, ily faut coudre celle du 
Renard. All which fignily no more than, what I can't do by 
torce I'll do by cunning. ‘The L. likewife fays Dofus an Vir- 
tus quis in Hote requirit. 

A Lion being looked upon as the king of beafls, is efteemed 
the moft magnanimous, the moft generous, the moft bold, and 
the moft fierce of all four footed bealtss and therefore has 
been chofen by heralds, to reprefent the greatelt heroes, who 
have been endued with theie qualities, 

The Lion [Emblematically]is uled to reprefent vigilancy ; 
fome being of opinion, that he never fleeps. And he allo re- 
preients command and monarchical dominion: and alfo the 
magnacnity of majefty, at once exercifing awe and clemency, 
fubduing thofe that refilt, and {paring thofe that fubmit. 

4 Lion, witha ferpent about his neck, is an emblem of 
valour joined with conduct. 

Lion [in Blazenry) in blazoning a lion, their teeth and 
talons mutt always be mentioned, they being their only armour, 
and are in coat armour for the moit part made of a different 
colour from the body of a bealt; pal ie therefore {peaking of 
their teeth and talons, you mutt fay they are armed fo and fo, 

A Lion [Hiereghphically} wiping out with his tail the 
impreffions of his feet, was a reprelentation of the great cre- 
ator, covering the marks of his divinity by the works of 
nature, and hiding his immediate power, by the vifible agency 
of inferiour beings. 

Lion's Mout, Tooth, Paco, feveral forts of herbs. 

Lio’ncen [with Hera/ds] a fmall lion; fo called, to diltin- 
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fuifh it from one that is full grown; for there may be fevers} 
lions in a coat. or an ordigary, and fill be of their ruil fizes 
but the Liemee/is expreis'd to be bur a little lion. 

Lioness, [/isnae, F. dione yt, Te. deexs, Sp. dona, Port. Ify- 
inna, Su-lrewinn, Dx. aud L. G. forwin, H. G. leven, L) 
a the-lion. 

Lionne’ [in French Heraldry) fignifies rampant, When they 
{peak of a leopard in that poliave, which they fay is peculiar 
to the lion. 

Lup (/eore, F. dative, It. dadio, Sp. of Labine, L .lippa, Sax, 
Ixb, Dav. Lep, Se Mp or tippe, Dy. and L. G. lippe or 
Wefjye, He G. itd. PersJa part of the mouth. 

Like Lors fike Leture. 

L. Simites bubext Labra La@acas. Hier. FP. Ila ce gui tui 
o? propre. He has what is fit for him. This Proverb had its 
rile from the afs eating thiltles. And is generally taken in the 
worl fenfe, ; 

Lirape’amos [xerrsS ous, of Asira to leave, and Meu 
Gr. the skin} a dileafe of the skin which covers the glands of 
the yard, fo that it cannot be drawn back. 

Livorsycut’s [Awtaluyie of Asie and sLuza, Gr. the 
foul} a little or thore fivoon ‘or fainting fit, ig 

Lipotuymi’a [AccroSuuia of asize and Siu, Gr. the 
mind] a fainting or fwooning away trom tov great a decay or 
walle of the {pirite, 

Lt peiruve [with OculiPi] a dry forencls in the eyes, 
Without running, when they jel rough, as if there were fand 
in them; blear-eyednefs. 

Lirroves {xeivjores, Gr.] a rhetorical figure, when the 
force of words is not anlwerable to the greatnels of the matter, 

Lirpyri’a [ot accrusics and arupetés, Gr.) a kind of conti- 
nual fever, Wherein the inward parts burn, but the outward 
Farts are cold. 

TQUAMEN any thing capable of melting: it is generally usd 

to expicls fuch undiuous fubtiances as are procurd by liyuation. 

aR QUaRre [/iguadbits, L.) that may be melted or dillolved. 
ir 7 

Lyaecaeece $ capablenels of being melted. 

Liqua‘rion [liguefattion, BP. dguefacione, Te, of fi 

Liquera’cv10n guefactio, Le) (with Apotheraries) an 
operation, by which a Solid body is reduced inio a liquid; cr 
the action of fire or heat on fat, fulible bodies, which puls 
their parts into motion, 

Li'quertep [sigesfofus, LJ melted. 

To csAueey [/quefier, F. diguefare, It. of liguefacert, L.} 
to melt, 

Lique’scenr [siguescems, L.] melting, coniuming. 

Lique’scency 

Lique’scenrness aptne(s to melt. 

Li‘quip ye hped P. figuido, It. and Sp. digaédus, L.J that 
has its parts fluid and in motion; moilt. 

Liqu tp [with Civilians] apparently proved, as goods that 
are clear and out of diipute are {aid to be Liquid. 

Liquips Ejfrds and Debts, are fuch as are not really exill- 
ing; but fuch as there can be no. difpute about, 

Liqui'pity 2 liquid quality; the property of fluidity or 
_ Li’quipurss$ quality of wetting other bodies immerged 
in it. 

Li‘quins Mg at erad litera, of liquefes, L. to melt or diffolve} 
Letters Liguid, with Grammarians, are fo called, not becaule 
of are never folid, but becaule they are fometines liquefied 
and diflolved in their founds; they are 4, m, mr. 

Liquips Nab Philejsphers} fuch bodies which have all the 
properties of Auidity; the fmall parts of which are fo figured 
and difpofed, that they fick to the furfice pf fuch bodies as 
are dipt in them; which is called Wetting. 

Li’quipaten [liguidetws, L.) made mitt or cleze; allo 
fpoken of bills made current or payable; pay'd of, cleared. 

Liquiva'rion, an alcertsinment of fome dubious or dif 
putable fum; or of the relpettive pretenfions which 2 perions 
aa | have to the fame liquid or clear fam. 

TQuIDATION [in Trade} the order and method which a 
trader endeavours to ettablifh in his affairs, 

Liquini'ria [with Botanis}a plant called liquorifh or 
licorifh, L. 

Liquor Seer P. iguores, Ut. ici, So. of L.] anv 

Li'qvour § liquid thing, drink, water, wine, juice, ie. 

Lraicongancy, the plane called lily of the valleys. FF 

Li’eiroop [of cert, a clergyman, and pep/am, a hood, 
L.] a livery-houd. ; 

Liste’rs [in Fortification) the fame as Berme or Foreland. 

To Lisp (hlippan lifpen, Dw. Wfpeln, G. Letpi, Sv.] a 
roll or catalogue of the names, &¥+. of perfons; alio the border 
or edge of woollen cloth. 

To List, to enter foldiers; alfo to enter his name a3 2 
foldier. 

List [with Archite@s] a Mraight, upright ring, which runs 
round the lower part of pillars, juit above the Zora, and 
next to the fhaft or body. 
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Vist fof ff} defire, wilt, 

Fi List [pQa, Sa.Jto defire, Tr 

La‘srresxess [que dx fesefs] want, of will or inclination. 

Li'srap (of fez, or deere, F.] having, or being made of, 
or retembling the fit of cloth.  Mifeon, ; 

Listen [with Arebiteéts) a {mall band or rele in moulding; 
allo the fpace between the channelling of pillars. 

To Listes [hlypein, Sex. Iplta, Sx. lup@ern, Dw. all of 
Iaifercn, Gerbs to Sears 

Li’stewine, is faid to be performed by extending or bra- 
cing the tympanum of the ear, which puts tt into {uch a con- 
dition, as that it will be more affected by any tremulous motian 
of she external air. uae 

To enter the Lists (of fire, Fr za, Ie. a liftis to engage 

fight or dijpute. 
Z Lint s (hee, f fexza, It.) a place inclofed with bars or rails 
for the pertorming therein juits or tournaments, wreitling, races 
and other exerciles. 

Lir, v. To light. 

Li’tany [vitane, FP, /etenia, Sp. ditania, Sp. and Port. of 
Airaveie, Gr.ja general fupptication or prayer, fung or faid 
in churches; eipecially one im the common prayer book of 
the church of Exziand; appointed to be faid or fung on cer- 
tain days. e La 

Li'rany [/itenia, L. of Arrai, Gr. prayers) fupplications 
and publick prayers, ufed in a folema manner, to invoke God 
and the faints for mercy; ufed-in procellions in popifh coun- 
tries, on Corpus Cérijti days and in feveral countries and 

wnson various days. 

“Lie (arrai, Gr. prayers) the daughters of Fupiter, or me- 
diators betwixt gods and men, for obtaining what was defired 
cither of gods and men ; they are repreiented lame, wrinkled, 
and fquint-eyeds which is meant of prayers; lame, as not im- 
mediately granted; {quint eyed, as fooking to by ends; and 
wrinkled, as requiring labour and affiduity. 

Lr'renan [F. and Sp. /isterale, lt. diteraéis, It. L.] according 
to the letter. 

Li'Tera ty, ina literal fenfe. 

Li‘teRxatxess, the being according to the letter. 

Literate ([letiré, F. ditterato, Ic. of diteratus, L.) learned 
or skilled in letters or languages, 

Li’reratt, learned men, L. is 

Lrvirature (FP. ittcratarra, It. literatura, LJ] know- 
ledge of letters, learning. . 

Lituanturax [of Ai@Sand dvSeek, Gr.J ftony coal, a 
kind of jcat, pit coal or fea coal, 

Li‘rnaace [F. “trgo, Ice dithargyros, L. Ardepyup Sy of 
ASD, a tone, and deyupS, filver, Ga.) the feum or frothy 
drofs that arifes in puruying filver with lead; filver giet. 

Li'rue [lid, Sax.] (apple or limber, ‘ 

Li‘tHeNess (lideneype, Sex.) tupplenefs, limbernefs, : 

Lirut’asis crash Gr.] the breeding of the ftone in a 
human body. 

Levureo nee (ardi2ae76, Gr.] an ordinary carbuncle. 

Liruo’coLLa Sagar anp ron Ae, a fone, and xaag, 
glue, Gr.) ftone give, : furt of cement, with which {tones are 
jvined or falkened together. : ae 
/ A Litnocty’pHcr [Arsopare& of AlSS and yavge, to 
carve or engrave, Gr.) a ftone cutter or mafon, ; 

LitrwocLyPuice of or pertaining to carving or cutting 
in flone. . 

Lrrno’GRAPHY nideyeeaiae ~ the art of cutting or en- 
graving in fone; allo a deicription of ftones. 

Liruor'pes [Assoedins, abe the bone of the temples, 
which, in, the upper part, toward the fagirtal future, is equal- 
ly circumfcribed with the fcaly agglutions; but behind with 
the parts or additions of the future lambdoides and the fixth 
feam, which fevereth the lower parts thereof from the Spée- 
noides, and the fore-part from the upper jaw. . 

Lituora’son [of AidG, a ftone, and aasiv, to take hold 
of] an inftrument tor extracting the ftone out of the bladder. 

Li'rHomancy [ArSouavreit of 213+ and partie, Gr. 
divination) was a fort of divination performed by a precious 
ftone called Siderite:, which they wathed in {pring water, in 
the night by candle-light; the perfon that confulted it, was to be 
purified from all manner of pollution, and to have his face co- 
vered: this being done, he repeated divers prayers, and placed 
certain charaéters in an appointed order, and then the ttone 
moved of it felf, and in a foft gentle murmur, or(as fome 
fay) ina voice like that of achild, returned an anfiver. 

Litno’ntrinon [of aida, a ftone, and 7piCw, to wear, 
Gr.) a confeétion of the apothecaries, fo called, becaule it 
breaks and expels the ftone, L, 

Litwontal erick [ArSovrerr|ine of AiS@, aftone, and 
pifer, to break, Gr.) medicines good to break the itone in the 
bladder and kidneys. : 

Lirnoruyta [of il3S@® a ftone and guziv Gr.] « plant, 
ftony plants, fuch as coral &¢. 

Lirio'srenMON [ Ardecwepuey of Af3S-, a fone, and 
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Ox iputey feet, ¢. d. Aony feed, Gr.] the herd ftone crap 
gromwell cr gravmi'l, L. 

Livio'sreora [ardicgerrs of ado and spstrruus, Gr. to 
Pave] fome pivemenis ot Musick work, fach ag the antients 
made of fine pieces of inarble and other ones, curioufly jeined 
together, as it were inchafed in the cement, repietenting difle- 
rent figures by the variety of their colours and difpofitions, 

Lirioroma’s [ArSsrauie of AlS& and Tipe, to cut Gr.J 
a quarry Of ftones; aly a maton’s work haufe. 

Lirvo tomist [ar3i794g, Gr.] an operator, who cuts for 
the lone; allo a maion. 

Litno'tomy (a:Sereuie, Gr.) the operation of cutting the 
fone out of human bodies. 

To Livicare [/isigare, L] to contend, to wrangle, to 
quarre), 

Livica’riox, a quarrelling or brawling; fait or pleading 
atlaw, L. ; 

_ Lirtcrows [litiries, It. and Sp. of litigiofus, LJ thar des 
lights in going to law, quarreliom, contentious, wrangling. 

Littciousty, quarreltomely, contentioufiy. 

Liticiousness, contentioulnefs, delight in law fuits, 

Lirisre’xpince [of fis, ditis and dependere, L.j the time 
during which a law suit is depending, F. 

Li rssose, a fort of blue paint or colour. ; 

Lito'nan Shei (with Naturalis] fech fea hells which 
are always found near the fhore, and never far off in the deep. 

Lt'voraw [iiteralis, of éitzs, L. the fea thore) belonging 
to the fea fhore. : 

Liro'res [among Rhetoricians) a foure, when lef is fpo- 
ken thar: is intended, ZL. as, J do mot despije, intlead of I take 
delight in. J cannet praise ysx, which implics, b have jut 
grounds to dilpraite. 4 cannot praise jo easugh, 1 thall ne- 
ver be able to make you amends. 

To Li’trer [of fitiére, F.} to fpread Mtraw for keals to Ne 
down on; ally to throw things abour an houle. 

A Li'rren (prob. of siture of it, F. a bed) a brood of a 
beaft brought torth at once; alfo a fort of fedan or chair borne 
by horfes; alfo the firaw that is fpread for cattle to lic down on, 
alfo things in a room out of order, 

Li‘vrenines (with Weavers] the ticks that keep the web 
ftretch'd on the loom. 

Liv‘rrie [lizel, lytel or lycle, Sax. liter and liten, Se, 
lider or lille, Dan. tuttel, Dz. tut, L. G.} fall, 

Gp Lirrce and Littre the @ca ts Drain’s. 

F. Goeute @ Goute (drops by drops) /a mer s° egoutes 

A ipur to pre'ervation, 

& Livre boufe well fill'a; 
@ Litres Rand well rill’o; 

‘ Snda Livrce cttife well will's. 

Are without dilpute three very good things, and fo any thing 
that is good tho® little in quantity. 

Littie faid fooa amended. yo Amend 

Tatriee Strobes fell great Oaks. v. Stroaks. 

Li‘triine [litling, Sax.]a little one. 

Litu'xcicx [/iturgitws, L.) of or pertaining to the litar~ 
gys minilterial, 

Li'rurcy [litergie, F. Jiturgia, In Sp. and L. of AeTep-. 
via of Aeerepysiv, Gr, to perform a publick fervice]a general 
Word for all manner of ceremonies belonging to divine fer- 
vices with the Romani?s the Maji:] with us the Common 
Prayer, 

Lirurcres are different, according to the diferent nations 
-and religions in the world, 

Li’ruws (with Meda/i?.] a fa wled by augurs in form of 
a crofier. ; 

To Lave [libhan or leozan, Sax. Iefine, Dan. Vefina, Su. 
leben, Dw. and L. G. leben, H. G.] to enjoy life. 

Qe Livetu long who Livers well. 
Or 


? 
St ig not how Tong but how tocfl we Live. 

v. Life confils, &e. under Life. 

Qs tong Lives amerrp brart ag a fav. 

We may very well add, end domger toc, ‘The meaning howe, 
Bs! of this proverb is that immoderate forrow tends to no good 
end, 

One map Live and Icarn, 
Or, . 
tite are ncbre to old to Irarn. 

Gr. Tuplis yo Sasi rorad SuSacanuerOs, A famous 
faying of Solon, “Dijcensi affidue multa fexefa cenit. And weil 
might he fay fo, for as Hippocrates fays, are douca, Vita brevis 
‘Thefe lavyings however, at Jeaft the firli, is chiefly us'd, as an 
exclamation when we fee fomething we had never een. 

Live and ict Live, 

G. Leben und Irben faffen. That is have fuch a jut me 
dium in all your dealings, that you may have a living gain by 
others, and others the fame by you, 

To Live [Sca Term) is to encuire the fea. . 

Li'vecisass [ipelicneyye, Sax.) vivaciouinefs, ada > 

ly 


ation 
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Tirwe Tone, an herb, 

Li’vexanoon [of lipe and heayob, Sax. the head] a way 
of living. 

Livecy, brisk, fprightly. juflly. 

Liver [ligene or ly per of lip, Sux, the life Lever, Dy. and 
L, G. {eler, H. G. lefiwer, Sv.) the thickeit of the parts of 
all the bowels, whole office is to purifie the mufs of blood by 
draining it. 

Liver of Antimony [with Chyrnif:) antimony opened by 
falt petre and fire, fo as to make it hali glats and of a liver co- 
lour. 

Liver-Wort, an herb. 

Liver [Jivre, F. dira, It.) a computation of money in 
France, about twenty pence flerl v. Livre. 

White Levenen Fellow [prob. for white-leathered, 7. ¢. one, 
the skin of whole face turns white as leather, with {pite, Gr.) 
a fpiteful, malicious fellow, a defigning knave. 

Li’vertxcs, a fort of puddings or haggels made of the li- 
ver of hogs and calves. 

Li’veny [/ieree, of Jivrer, F. to deliver or give divrea, It. 
digrea, Sp.Jafuit of clothes of different colours and trimming, 
given by a genleman to his footunan, coachman, Ge, to di- 
dtinguifh them from others. 

Livexy [in Laze) is the delivery of poffefion to thofe te- 
nants, which heid of the king in capite or knight's fervice. 

Livery, a writ which lies for the heir to obtain the pol- 
feflion or feizin of his lands at the hands of the king. 

Livery of Seizin [in Law] a delivery of pofiefion of 
lands or tenements or things corporeal, to him who hath right 
or probability of right to them. 

Livery [of Huy, &c.) che giving out a certain quantity for 
feeding hortes- 

Livery Stad/es, publick fables, where horfes are taken in 
to be kept or to be let out for hire. 

Livery Men [in the companies of tradefmen] fuch mem- 
bers of acompany or corporation, as are advanced above the 
yeomanry, and have a right to wear a livery gown upon fo- 
lema occafions. 

To Stand at Livery, is to be kept at livery Mables. 

Livery [in Deed] is when the Frojfer tays to the Feoffze, 
being in view of the houfe or land, J give you yonder House or 
Land, t3 you and to your Ileirs, and therefore enter into the 
fame and take Pao feiion of it according sy. 

Livis [livide, F. divides, It. of Leidus, L.] black and blue. 

Livin Mujcle ( Anat.) one of the mu icles that moves the 
thigh, to called from its colour. 

Livi’piry @ [fridisas, L.] a being livid or blick and 

Li'vipve.:¢ blue. 

Livor (win Surgeons) a kind of leaden or dead bluith co- 
lour in any part of the body, causd by afirokeor blow, L. 

Li'vre, an imaginary French coin of two kinds, of Tournais 
and Paris. The livre Tournsis contains 20 fols Towrneis, and 
each Sof tz deniers Tewrnois; the livre Parijis is 20 Suls Pari- 
fis, each Sul Parifis worth 12 deniers Parijs, and each Sol 
Parifis worth 15 deniers Tournsis. 

Lixiviat @ [/ixivizs, L } of or pertaining to lye, or pro. 

Lixi'vious§ cceding from lve. 

Lixi'viate Salts [with Chymiffs) the fixed {alts of plants, 
drawn by calcining the plant, and then making a lye of afhes 
and water. 

Lixt'viaten [of /ixiviver, L.) pertaining to, or procecd- 
ing from lye. 

txi'vium, a lye made of shhes, L. 

Lixivius [with Cm?) a fixed Alkali, as the falts of 
tartar, wormwood, &r. 

Li'zarp (/ezard, F. fucertola, It. Jagarto, Sp. and Port, of 
fJacerta, L.) a little creeping creature, of a green colour, much 
like an evet, but larger, very common in Jra/y, aud other hot 
countries, 

L. L. D. is us'd foran Abbreviation of Defer of both the 
Laws, Canon and Civil, 

Lo {la, Sax ] behold. 

Loacn [/oche, F.] a fmall freth water fith. 

To Loan /rr. ¥. [lapan, Sax. laden, Dw. and G, ladda, $v.) 
to lay ona burden; alfo to opprefs, 

Loapen, [/rr. Part. P.} have loaden. 

Loan [lave, Sax.) a burden or weight. 

Loan of Hay, about 2000 /. 

Loap [with Miners] a vein of oar. 

Loan [of lepan, Sax. to lead] a trench to drain fenay 
places, 

Loaptn, v.to Load. 

Loap-maxace, the money or hire prid to 2 guide or pilot. 

Loan Svar [q. deading Star] the Norte Rar, which is a 
guide to mariners, 

A'DSMAN [cf lx'oan, Szx.] a guide, a pilot. 

Loa'pstone (prob, of lean, to lead, and pean, Sax. a 
ftone, ¢. d. leading-ftone] is digged out of iron mines; the 
Vistucs of it are. 
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Tt. That when it is ina free pofttion, without any thine to 
hinder it, it will dircet ix feli to the poles of the world. 

2. Tt will draw another loaditone to itlf, and fometimes 
allo will repel it. 

3- By being touch'd with iron, it communicates to it not 
only the virtue, which ir felf hos of pointing to the pules of 
the world, but alio that virtue by which it attracts iron; fo 
that ten or a dozen needles, or as many buckles, may be mace 
to hang together iike a cham. 

A Loadtione being made thoroughly hot in the fire, lofes its 
attractive virtue, 

Some Authors write, that by the help of the maenct or load- 
ftone, perfons may communicate their minds to a friend ata 
great dillance; az fuppole one to be at Lomzum, and the other at 
Paris, ifeach of them have a circular alphabet, like the didl- 
plate of a clock, and a necdle touched with one Magnet, then 
at the fame time that the needle at Lesdee was moved, that 
at Paris would move in like manner, provided each party hid 
fecret notes for dividing words, and the obfervation was mide 
ataiet hour, either of the day or of the nights and when one 
Party would inform the other of any matter, he is to move the 
needle to thofe letters that will furm the words, that will de- 
clare what he would have the other know, and the other nee- 
a by ill move in the dame manner. This may be done recipro- 
_ A Loar [hlap, or hlape, ard fef, Goth. Sax, Genifes Eread 
in general, lath, H, GJ a portion or lump of bread. 

oam? [with Gardiners} grafting clay, a fort of mortar 

Lome ¢ iade of clay and tiraw, 

Loam [with Céymijts) a fort of plaifler ufed by chymifs to 
clofe up their vetlels. 

Loa Miness. fulnefs of loom, or loamy nature, 

Lo’aMy, of the nature of loam, 

Loan {lena, bien or hlwna, Sx. laen, Sv.Ja thing leat; a 
lending of monev ; allo the intercit for money lente 

To Loatu (litun, Sux} to naweae 

Lon, a large North ier hth} whence perhaps 

Los (q. d. Lap cect) a great, heavy, flugsih fel- 

Lo'acocx § low. a 

Los éily, any ill drefs'd_ mei, 

Los's-pownd [with the Canting Cres] a prifon, 

Lon Worn, a worm uled in tithing or trouts. 

Lu‘sry (rob. of laube, G, and Text. the porch of an howl} 
a kind of pailuge-room or gallery. 

Lose (lous, L.] any body turned of a roundih fhipe. 

Loves [Aosei, Gr.} the feveral divifions of the lungs, Ii- 
ver, &c. allo the tip of the car, which is more fat and ethy 
than any other part of ir. 

Loses [with rr 
which ufually confiftso 
peas, &e. 

Lonuo'tiy, a fort of Muttith out of the way pottsce, 
whole groots or oatmeal, boiled till they burit, and then but. 
tered. Burgeo. 

Lo'sstea [loppeytpe, Sex.) a filh well known. 

Lonsters [Hierog/spi-ical’s} two lobiters, fighting one with 
another, reprefented iediticn m a common-wealth; and becauie 
land loblters are faid to be great enemies to fnakes and ferpents, 
therefore the Eoyptians put them to fignify a man of tempe- 
rance, who fupprefies his luils and wicked affections, that are 
molt dangerous ferpents to his foul. 

Lonsrer (with the Vu/ger] a Gldier. 

Lo’sure [4uators) a little lobe. 

Lo'sus adipefi [in Anat.) certain bladders of fat about 
the skin, and in the {pices between the mufcles, Z. 

Lo’nus anris ( Anat.) the lower part or tip of the ear. 

_ Lovcan [F. and Sp. /ecale, It. of sicadis, L.) of or pertains 
ing to place, 

Locat [in Lez) tied or joined to a place. 

Locan Colours [in Parnting] are fuch as are natural and 
proper for each particular object in a picture. 

Locat Medicaments [in Surgery) fuch remedies as are ap- 
ply'd outwardly to a particular place or part; as pilaifters, 
falves, ointments, &¢. 

Locan Problem [with Marhemet.] is foch an one as is 
capable of an infinite number of difierent folutions, a where 
the point which is to folve the problem may be indifferently 
taken within a certain extent, 7. ¢ any where, in tuch a line, or 
within fuch a plane or figure, &"¢. which is termed a geometrical 
Loews. and the problem is faid co be a dseal or indeterminate one. 

Locan Cufems, are thofe peculiar to fome lordfhip or other 
rh and not agreeable to the general cuftoms of the country. 
oe ma the being of a thing in a place. 

LocaLLy, as ina place. 

Lo'cation [Civi/ Law] a letting out to rent, 

Locn é tn, Aras. inatyua, Gr. linus, L.) a thick 

Lo'nocs § medicament, that’ Is not to be f{wallowed at 
once, butte be licked, or fuflered to meltin the mouth, that 

it fay 


the divifions of the bulk of feeds, 
two parts, aa is pliinly {een in bean’, 
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it may hive more efiét upon the parts affe¢ied: as ihe breitt, 
ius, Gee 

Locus Sime [with {potde da particular fort of Linus, 
good forthe lungs. 

Locuta [Aoyee of vty Sy, a bed, Gi ] the natural eva- 
cuacons of women in child-bed, after the birth of the Fattws 
and the exclution of the membrane, called Secundinats 

Loci Chymici, chymical furnaces or velicls, Le 

Loct Malietres, womens privities, b. 

Love of Hiir [locesa, Sux.) a part, portion or divifion of it. - 

Loc of'a Door (luc, Sax. loka, Geth. a Bolt, probably all 
the locks they had in thote days.) a device for tallening a dour. 

Luck ef Wool [ foes, L. Ja fmall portion orbunch. 
i : 2 (oa River) a place where the current or thream of it 
is flop’. 

Toe an infirmary or hofjutal for the cure of pocky perfons. 

To Lock [ belucan, loccen, or tucan, Sex. lurke, Dan, 
luka, Gord. Luchan, s/s. to fut.) co make fat with a lock 
and kev, 

Lock Spit [in Fortifc.) a fmall trench opened with a fpade, 
to mark out the lines uf any werk. 

Lo‘cKen [/iculanentun, L.) a pigcon hole. 

Locker [in a Sbip} achelt or box ranging along the fides to 
put things in. 

Lo'cxet bog loc, Sax. and ef dimin.] a little lock of a gold 
chain, or a fet of diamonds, &'c. 

Lo'cxine Wheel of a Click, the fame with the count wheel. 

Lo’cxman fin the Ifle of Man) an officer, who executes 
the orders of the governcur or deemiters, not much unlike to 
our under fherift. 

Lo'ceram, 2 coarfe fort of linen cloth 

Lo'cxres, a tort of flower, called alfo Loeker-Gewlens. 

Locxs [for é/.ries} are pieces of leather about the breadth of 
two fingers, tuiced round and ftuffed on the infide, to prevent 
their hurting the pefterns, about which they are clapp'd. 

Lo’co Cejfiea fin Luw) a yielding or giving place. 

Loco motive Picaisy (wih Pdilojop') that faculty which 
caules moving from one place to another. 

LocuLaMe'NTa [with Botae.] little diftant cells or parti- 
tions within the common feed-bag of a plant or flower, as the 
poppies, Se. L. 

LocucaMse NTUM, an apartment or partition; a box or 
drawer to pat any thing in, L. 

Lo cus, a place, L. 

Locus upparens [with Ares.) in which any planet or ftar 
appears, when view'd from an eye at the feniible horizon. 

Locus Prirerins 2 i, & the primary place [with Pbilefop.) 

ocus -Siyslstas § is that part of the abfolute or immovea- 
ble ipace ot extending capacity, to receive all bodies, which a 
particulir individual body takes up. 

Locus Secvnicrius]? i.e. the fecondary place (with PLis] 

Locus Relusions is that apparent 8 fenfible place, in 
which we determine 2 bady to be placed, with refpect to other 
adjoining or neighbouring bodies. ; 

cus in gue [in Law] the place, where any thing is faid 
to be done, in pleading, L. 

Lacus partitus [in Law] a divifion made between two 
towns or counties, to make trial in which the land or place in 
queltion lies. 

Locus Geemetritus, aline by which an indeterminate pro- 
blem isfolved. Thus, if a right line {uffice for the conitru¢tion 
of the equation, it is called Lecws ad refium; if acircle, Locus 
ad circulum; if anelliplis, Loews ad E/lipfin, &e. 

Locus ad Lineam [Mathematicks] is when a point that fatis- 
fies the Problem is found ina line, whether right or curve, and 
that by the reafon of the want of one condition, only to render 
the problem determinate altogether, L. 

Locus ad folidurs [Mathem.] is when three conditions are 
wanting to the determination of the point that is fought, and 
fo it will be found in a folid ; and this may be included either 
under a plain, curve or mixt fuperficies, and thofe cither deter- 
minate or indefinitely extended. 

Locus ad juperficiem [Mathem.] is when there are two 
conditions wanting to determine any point that fatisfies any pro- 
blem, and that point may be taken throughout the extenfion of 
fome fuperficies, whether plane orcurve. 

Lo’cusr [/oeus?a, It. and L.] a milchievous infeét, that eats 
up and fpoils all green plants. 

Lotu’sta@ [with Botani/fs) the beards and hanging feeds of 
oats\and other plants, whofe figure fomething retembles that 
of a Locuit. 

Eocu'tion (F, locuztone, It. of docwtio, L.] phrafe or maa- 
ner of Speech, 

Lo'cuTory {old Rec.) a fort of parlour or with-draw- 

LocuTo’aium § ing room ina monaltery, where the friars 
meet together for converlation or difcourfe. 

Lope manage (of lean, Sax.) the hire of a pilot for con- 
dudting a flip. 

Lops Siip, a {mall filhing vefied, 
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-"Lo'bisiaSace fn the laws of Ofra:} the shill or art of ra- 
Vigiiion, 

Lopesstan flanman of leon, Sex ) a caaiting pilot. 

DE-swoRes [in the Stannaries or “Vin mines in Correa} 
works performed in the high grounds, Ly finking deep wells, 
call'd fhafts. See Stream works. 
J . . . > 

To Lonce { xelnzian.Sax. lever, BF. alligiare It. ateiar, 

Sp J to take up a lodging ing to entertain with a lodging + 10 


lay 4 Se aplice. , 

A Longe [/oge, F. deggia, I.) a hot or apartment for a 
porter, centinel, fc. 

To Lepce (Azur, Term) a buck is fiid to /odge, when he 
Goes to ret. ' 

Lopcer, one who lodges in a hired room or apartment in 
another's houte. 

Lo’pcine fof gelozian Sex. or Jeger, F.) a place of hali- 
tation or repole for atime. 

Lo'ocemenr [in Milit, 49] an encampment made by an 
army $ a retrenchment dvg tor a covert or dhelter, when the 
countericarp or fume other poik is gained; alfo a place where 
the foldiers are quartered among the tuwnfmen or burghers, in 
barracks, huts or tents, 

Lover sent on an Attack, is awork calt up by the befiegers. 
during their approaches in adanperou; polt, where it js ablo- 
lutcly necedlary to fecure themfelves from the enemies fires as 
ma covert way, a breach, Ge, Thete kind of lodginents are 
made of barrels or bags full of earth, faggots, wool-picks, pal- 
liladoes, to cover the men in a place they have guin’d and re- 
folve to keep. ; 

A Lory [perh. of lifter, Dam. to lift) or rather of fefft, Sw. 
the fame) an upper floor of an houle. 

Lortiuy, in a lofty manger. 

rere i ae pride, haughtinefs. - 

‘rry [of lifter, Daw.) high; haught roud, high- 
rte > ] gh iia sectaet it 

Log [prob. of lizan, Six. to lie along, becaufe of its weight] 
a large thick piece of wood. ' 

Loc [ 19, Heb.) an Hebreeiv meafare, containing 3 quarters 

a pint, and t and } folid inches, wine meafure. 

Loc Line [in Navigation) a {mull long line tied to the log, 
having knots at every $0 four diitance, round about a reel xt 
for that purpole in the gallery of a fhip. ‘ 
- Loe Beard (in Navig } a table divided into 5 columns, con- 
taiwing an account of the thip's way, mealured by the log, which 
is to be entred daily into the log-board. 

L.oc Wood, a fort of wood uled by dyers, called alfo Cam- 
fecbio wood, brouglit from thence, a province of New Spain. 

Lo’canitums (Logarithmes, F. Logarithmi, L. of rsyS, 
a word, and eecduis, number, Gr.) artificial numbers, which 
perform multiplication by addition, and divifion by tubtra¢tions 
invented by the Lord Nepicr, Baron of MerchijPor in Scotian, 
and attcrwards compleated by Mr. Henry Brizgs, Saviliam pro- 
fellor of geometry at Oxford, 

Defetive Lo’ canitum . oe 

Impure Locanitu the logarithm of a fraétion, 

Lo'carituicn Spiral [with Mathem.] is a fort of Spiral 
line, which may be conceiv'd to be form'd much after the tame 
manner with other < ee As fuppofing the radius of a circle 
to move uniformly through the circumference, while a certain 
point moves from the extremity of this radius towards the cens 
ter, with a motion retarded in a geometrical proportion; the 
mark of this point will form the logarithmical {piral. 


LocaritHme Ti $2 F ' 
rae ALS of or pertaining to logarithms. 


Locari tua’ Tick 

Locaritumeticx Line of Pardie, is a curve which 

Locaritumericn Curve difcovers perfectly all the 
myfteries of logarithms, with feveral other ver7 excellent pro- 


pertics and ules, and is thus delineated, 
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Let the right line A E. be divided into the equal parts AB, 
BC, CD, DE, €c. from the points A, B, C, DE, &e. let 
the lines Aa, Bb, Cc, Dd and Ee be drawn all perpendicu- 
larto AE, and coniequently parallel to one another. 

Lo’cart rumors’ cuny [of Acpaecdues and r¢yni,Gr.) the 
art of making logarithms. 

Lo’catine, acertain unlawful game, now out of afe, but 
mentioned in the ftavute, 23 Hea. VILE. 

Lo'ccerttean (prob. of dog and etd) a Mupid perfon. 

‘Yo go to Loccerneans [with the Ma/gur) to fight or box. 

Lo’cta, a littl houle, lodge or cottage. 

Lo’cicaL (Sp. /ogigue, F. fazicade, It. lozicalit, L.) of, or 
pertaining to, oragrecing with the rules of logick. 

Loctcat Divijizn, is an oration or fpeech, explaining a 
thing part by part. 

Lo’cicarty, according to the rules of Jogick. 

Lo’citcauness, argumentativenels, the being according to 
the rules of Jogick. 

Logt'ctan, one skilled in the art of logick. 

Lo'cien [igigue, F. fegica, Ite Sp. and L. rcpand of 23- 
y®, Gr.) is the art of guiding our reafon in the knowledge of 
things, as well for ous own initruction, as that of others. It 
coniits in the refle¢tion which men have made of the four 
principal operations of the mind, iz. comcerving, judging, 
reajoning and dispefing. 

Locick (in Patnting and Seulpewre) is reprefented by a dam- 
fel, with long diflevelled hair, holding a nofegay in her right 
hand, with alatel, and the intcription, Veram 6 Faljum 5 and 
in her left a ferpent. 

Natural Loaick, the power or force of reaion, unailifted 
by art. 

" Leoi'eiras {with Réctoricians] a figure when a lentence is 
framed without any confequent. 

Lo cist [Aspisis, Gr.) an expert accountant. 

Logi’stica [avysstxi', Gr.) a Ipecies of arithmetick, which 
Applies the rulesof mul-iplying, dividing, &¢. to the degrees 
of fines, circles, angles, @e, 

mete ils Specie (with Marbemat,] literal or fpecious 4/- 
e$ra, Le 
. Locisrica finea [with Aritémet. ] is the line, called alfo 
the logarithmick linc, where the ordinates, apply’d in equal 
parts of the axis, are in geometrical proportion. 

Loaistican “rithmeticé, is now uled by fome for the ex- 
peditious arithmetick of logarithms, by which all the trouble 
of multiplication and divifion is faved. 

Loctsricat Legaritdeu, atable of logarithms, adapted to 
fexagelimal frattion:. 

Loci'srices, the fame as Jogiflical arithmeticks or, as {ome 
will have it, the firlt general rules in Aigedra, of addition, fub- 
iira¢tion, re. 

Lo’ciuM [ofd Re.) ar hovel, an out-houfe. 

Locopa'paty [iigodedalia, Le of Avyo, Gr. a word, 
and Daedalus, a famous ancient architeét.] a goodly fhew and 
flourith of words, without much matter. 

Locoprpanist [/oged&dalus. L. of Asyod aid'2aG,Gr.] an 
inventer or forger of new words, and ttrange terns. 

Locoptarruou'a [Aspodsdpjore, Gr.) a diarrhawa or flux 
of words not well digeited, L. 

Locu’craruer [AcyeypdgS, Gr.] a writer of books of 
account. , 

Loco’crapuy [of AéyS, an account, and ypdéza, Gr. to 
Write] the art of keeping accounts or accounting. 

Lococrt’rne [ot avy, a word, and ypiga, Gr. anect} 
a kind of fymbol or riddle propos'd to ftudents for a folution, 
in order to exercile and improve the mind. It is for the mott 
part fome equivocal allufion, which being taken literally, figni- 
fies fomething quite different from what is intended by it. 

Locoma'cuy (Aryouayie, Gr.J a contention about words, 

Lo‘’uocn. Sce Loca, 

Lotcn Fib (old Stat.) cod, ling, lob, &e. is 

LorMo‘craruer [of Acids, a peltilence, and ypaga, Gr. 
to deferibe} one who writes about, or deicribes peltilences. 

Loi'sos [aciu%, Gr.J the plague or peltilence, a catching 
dileafe, which corrupts the blood and animal pirits. 

Loins [lenven, Sax. lander, Dax. fenden, Da. and G. 
Jumdi, It. and L. formas, Sp. dombos, Port. of Aayovns, Gr.J the 
Jower parts of the back, near the hips, the waite. 

To Lor’rex [of lupaerden, Du. to be flothful] to delay, to 
jay behind, 

Lo’Lium, cockle or darne], a weed that grows among corn,Z. 

‘Fo Lott, to Jean or lie upon. 

To Lou. out the Tomgue [perhaps of Ieleken, Dw. or rather 
of lula, Sw. to exert, or Jet it hang out of the mouth, ~ 

Lo’tranns [either of Walter Lollard, the author of a fed 
in Gérmany, &c. in the 13th century; or of Lo/ram Darnel, as 
being tares among! Ged’s wheat] a contemptuous name given 
to the followers ot Hick/iff, and the reformers in Eagéand, in 
the time of king Henry IT. 

Lo'LEARDY, the docirines and opinions of the Lev/urds. 
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Lo'snar [fo named of the Lombards, a people in daly; 
Lo'mparp Who were great wlurersj a bank fur dary or 
paw Nae 


Lo'maar Hiufe, a houfe into which feveral forts of pood? 
are taken as pawns; allo where they are expuled to lule, 

Loncni'res fasyxirae, Gr. J the herb ipleen-wort, fo 
named, becaule the fhape ef its {ced refembles a fpear. 

Lowcut'res, acemet, whith bears fome relemblince to a 
lance or {pear ; the head being of an oval iurm, the fiream of 
its rays, or the tail, being Jong, thin and pointed at the end 

Lo'novess [lindleay, Swa-) a baniflied man, 

Lonety (tontig, Dua ) private, retired. 

Lox { lanze, Sea. Leng, Dow. lacing, Sv. Iangh, Dy. 
Tang, G. feng, FL deage, It. and Port. seas, LJ cf extent ag 
Jength. : 

Lone feok’d for, coms at fait. 

Said when a thing or perion we have Leen uppatient in evrec. 
tation of, happens or comes at Lit. ° ra 

Lonxc-beade’, wile, wary. 

LonG-winded, as, a dong winded (or tedious} paymsfter. 

Lone j.intea [\poken of a Llerye] is one whote pailerns are 
flender and plisnt, : 


To Lone [longen, Sax, berlangen, G. and Da. langta, 
to defire very carneilly, 


Luxe Accent [in Grarmar) thews that the voice is to Rop at 
that vowel that has this mark (-) fet over it. 
Lone [in Mufiet) a note equal to two brieh. 
Lone Beat, is the Reongeit and biggeit beat belonging to a 
“7 that can be hoited up into it. 7 
no Meg, athone near Suiheld in Camlerfand, near 13 foot 
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high. 

Lone of yew (prob. /of zelang, Sux. a fault, blame, or of 
belangen, G. and Jewe, to jue, or antangen, anbelangen, G. 
to belong to, or concern) it is your fiul:. 

Lone Primer, a fort of printing-leaer, the fame 9s this book. 

Loncanriry { /onganimité, F. donganimitd, I. longeni- 
midad, Sp. of fonganimitas, L.) long futiering, great patience, 
forbearance. 

Loxca’n imous (Vsazaninvis, L.) long fuffering, patient. 

peat the fraight gut in the fundament, 

Lonxcer, more long. 

Loxerst, moft long. 

Loxce'vity [hugevites, L.) length of age, long life. 

Lonae'vous [argaecus, L,) long lived, living long, 

Li xc-worr, the herb dngefica. 

Lonet’metry [with Aluchemuticians] the art of taking the 
diltances of things alar off, as the diltances of tleeples, towers, 
trees, &Fe. cither one or many together. 

Loner’uquity [“nginguitas, L.) length of ‘place, remote 
nefs, length of time or long continuance, 

Loxcisn, fomething long, 

Loncissimus Feaoris [with Avatomi?s] a certain mulcle of 
the thigh, otherwile called Swrtorias, L. 

Lonoissimus Pollicis [with autour] See Flexor tertii 
invernedii, Le 

Lo'nortune (FP. dongitudiae, Ue. domzitid, Sp. of lonvitue 
do, L,) (in Geegrapby) isanarch of the equator, comprehended 
between the firit meridian; or it iz the diference, either Eo/f or 
We?, between the meridians of any two places counted on the 
Equator, and that of the place enquired atter; or it is the diffe- 
rence, either £a/? or ef, between che meridians of any two 
places, counted on the Equater; and is ulually marked at the 
top and bottom of maps, charts, Ge 

Loncitupe [in Navigation) is the diffance of a fhip or 
place, cait or weit, from another ; counted in proper degrees. 

Lonxeitupe [in the Heavens) is an arch of the ecliptick, 
contained between the firit deyree of the fign dries, a that 
circle which pafles through the centre of any thar, 

Lonetrune of the San, Planet, &e* fram the next cquinse- 
tial Point, is the number of degrees and minutes they are from 
the beginning cf dries or Livra, either belore or atter tiem, 
and can never be above 139 degrees. 

Lonerrube (in Diading} the arch of the equinoéial com- 
prehended between the fubitilar line of the dial, and the true 
meridian. 

Loxcitupe of Motion [in Mechanchs) the meafure of mo= 
tion, reckoned according to the line of direction, heing the di- 
flance of length, which the centre of any moving body rune 
thro’, as it moves on ina right line, 

Loneitu'pinaL, extended lengthwile. 

Loxcitupinat Suture [dnmat.) the ceo feam of the (cull, 
that goes from one fide to the other. ; 

LonorrupINaLLy, length-ways. 

Lonous Mujculus (with dwat.) a mutcle of the cubit or cl. 
bow, which helps to ttretch out the arm fturwards; allo a mul- 
cle of the Radivs, ferving to turn the palm of the hand upwards, 

Lonevus Colfi [in dust.) amutcle of the neck, which arifes 
chiclly Uefhy, tho" partly tendinous trom: the fore part of the ¢ 


upper 


—_— 
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unrer Veter of the back, and is inferted into every Mertedra 
etthe neck. Its office is to bend the neck forwards. 

Laon Y¥, a lizy. heavy {ellaw. : . 

Looe [incert. Etym.] is that part of a fhip aloft, which lies 
Juit before the timbers called chefs-trees, as far as the bulh-head 
uv! the fore cattle, . ; 

To Loor 2 [a plhrale uled in conning a Ship) as Loef wp. i ec. 

To Lu ne keep the thipneir tothe wind; to Loot sta a 
Harésar, is 00 fail into it, clofe by the wind. ; 

Ty jpring a Loor (Sea Poruye] is when a thip that was going 
large before a wind, 1s brought clofe by the wind. 

A Loor off, at a diftance. 

Keep your Looe, is a dircSion to the man at the helm, to 
keep the fhip near the wind oe : 

Loor Tackle [in a Ship) a fimall tackle, ferving to lift all 
fmall weights in and out of a fhip, : 

Loor Hosts, tackle with two hooks, one of which is to hitch 
into the czengles of the main and fore-fail, and the other into a 
firap or pulley rope, let into the chels-tree, G's. its ule being to 
fuccour the tackles in a large fail. 

Loor Piegs, are thofe gans that lie in the loofof a fhip. 

To Loox [loctan, locizen, ef locican, Sax.) to behold, to fee. 

A Loox, a calting the eye, beholding, feeing ; a form of 
countenance, as an angry Loot. 

Loexine-Gii/t, a mirrour; alfo at publick houles, a cham- 
ber-pot. . 

A Loom [prob. of g/smws, 1. aballof yarn, according to 
Minjbecw] the frame in which a weaver works. 

Loom Gale os Sea Language] a freth or Riff gale 3 the belt 
fair wind to fail in, becaufe the fea does not go high, and all the 
fails may be borne out. 

Loomine ofa Sip, isthe profpeét or fhew that fhe makes, 
as they (ov, fuch a Soip Loons a great Sail, i,c, fhe feems or ap- 
pears ta be + great thip. 

Loon, snails, lazy, good for nothing fellow. 

Loew [i New England) a bird like a cormorant, that can 
fear-e eo, nuch leis iy, and makes a nvile like a fow-gelder's 
horn. 

A Loop [prob. of foopen, Dy. to run, sbecaufe it can be 
eafily lipped] a noofe in a rope which will flip; allo an orna- 
ment for a butron-hole, 

Loop [in the fren Works] about 3 quarters of a hundred 
weit of iron, mitted and broken off from a fow, in the fire 
Cl tas niaary. = 
Shimelicy toe Loor, is the breaking off chis Icop from a fow, 
and ve: king it into a bloom. 

A Loop [in Gun. a fmall iron-ring in the barrel ofa gun. 

Loop of Cara [at Riga} two buthels, and in fume places 4 
peeks and *, 

Loor Holes [ina S4ip) are holes made in the comings of the 
hatches for cloie fights and other conveniences. 

Loor Holes [in Fortification] are litcle holes in the walls of 
a caltle or fort to theot through: 

Loose [loos, Ds. tug, Dan. lors, Sx. lots, G.] flack, not 
tight, not bound up, allo Joofe in morals. 

To Loo'sr {of loofen, Dy. lofe, Dar. Yorfa, Sv. le- 

To Loo'sen é an, Sax.) to unbind, to let loole; to move 
a thing from its ixednel!s. 

Loose Strife, willow-herb or willow-weed, which is fo cal- 
Jed by country people, becaule there goes a tradition of it, that 
if it be held co cattle when a fighting. it will part chem. 

Loo'senuss, laxativenels of body; alfo cepravednelé 25 to 
morals. 

To Lop, to cut off the tops of trees. 

To Lors [of loopen, Du. and L.G. fobr, Dax. fauffen, 
H. G. or /adi, L.] to runaway, to flip away privately. 

Lopnia [with Jectomy?s] the upper part of the cervix or 
the back part of a human neck, 

Loqua cious [Meyvax, L.) full of talk, prating. 

Loqua’clousness 

Loqua‘city 

Loque’ta, talk, ditcourfe, fpeech, L. 

Loqueta fine die [o/d Rec] an imparlance or petition for 
a day of refpite in a court of jultice, LZ. ‘ 

Lorp [hlapony, Sex. of hla aloaf, and afford, of acultom 
of noblemen, ancicntly giving loaves of bread to the poor) a 
nobleman. 

Lorp in Grofs [being a —— perfon] is when a man makes 
a gift in tail of all his lands, to hold of him and dies; his heir 
is faidto have but a fcignory or lordthip in grofs, 

Lorp [in Laz] is a perfon who has a fee, and of confe- 
quence the homage of tenants within his manour. 

Loxp MesN [in Law] the owner of a manour, who there- 
fore has tenants holding of him in fee and by a copy of court- 
oll. 

Torn of the Geniture with Afreloger:) is that planet which 
has the greatelt ftrength in the figure ot any perfon's geniture or 
nativity, and fu begomes principal fignificator of his vempera- 
ment, manners, difpolition of budy, G's 


talkativeneds. 
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Lore of rhe Moar [with Afrogers) a planet which fo- 
vertis the twelith pare of she dayé as alto of the night reverse, 
and divided into 12 parts, which were called planetst, 

Lota of the Nar (with “eroceers} that planes which hus 
molt marks of fortisude jn a revelutioual faure. 

Lo’koans 2 [of Lord and Dew, becwte when the Daze: 

Lo’rpa ae had the government in Zuglnd they enioined 
the Letter fort of people to keep a Dare in their houtes; asa ipy 
and curb wpon them] a dull, heavy fellow, as a lazy Iniber. 

Lorpo's [Aipdinaas. Gr.J the bending of the baes-bone for- 
wards tn children. 

Lo’npbiness, ftatelinels, pride, haughtinefs. 

Lo’apty, haughtr, lofty, proud. 

Lo‘aosute, the ritle, jurifdi¢tion or manour of a lord. 

Lore, [kepe, Sax) learning or shill. 

ke, diredtion, advice, teaching, Mises. 

Lo’rey, an article in the chimber of accounts in Prence; 
which orda‘ns, that if a combat be accepted, and afterwards 
taken up by the confent of the lord of the ice, eich of the 
Parties hall pay 25. 64. and the party overcome, to.{eits 112 
fhillings 

Lo’'aica, a cort of mail or armour, worn in eld tmes, 
Wrought over with many final iron rings. 

Lo’rica’rios, a fencing or defending with a coat of muil. 

Loxication [tn Majsary) the Alling of walls with mortar, 

Loairica’tion [with Céver] the covering a veffel, culi'd a 
retort, with loam or clay, belore itis fet over a naked fre, 


¥ heovters, 


Lo’nimers? [prob. of frum, L. a thong or bridle) a com: 
Lo’ainers § pany of artificers, who make horie Las, {puds, 


&c. and oplier things for hortes, horfernen, Ge, 

ii Lorximenrs were incorporated about the year 
1438, and arc amafler, 2 wardens, abous so 
allittants, and no livery. ‘Their armorial entigns 
are azare on a chevron argent between 3 curb- 
bits or as many botles yutie. “Vheir hallis nea: 
Y London-wall, 





Lo'rtor, a bird, that being looked upon by one that has 
the jaundice, cares the perfon, and dics ivelf. 

To Losr, drr. ¥. { leyan, leopan, Jopan, or hloytan, Sax. 
berlicicn, Daj to Tater ogee | — 

Losr, [irr. Iep. and Part, P.) did lofe, have lof. 

bell nor Lose the Droppings of his Mote. (or, she 
Parings of bis Nurs. 

That is, he is extream covetous. We fay in the fame ‘enfes 
He'll shin a Flint. 

be Loses nothing, who &erps Gvd fo: his Friend. 

We have the word of eternal truth for ir, which cannot de- 
ceive. 

A Lo’set, an idle, floth{ul perfon. 

Lo'sinca 

Lo'sincer 

Loss [of leyan, Sux. to lole] lofing, damage. 

Lost, v. To Lojt 

Lore Tree [ fotos, L, aAwzis, Gr.] a tree, bearing broad, 
jagged leaves, full of veins, the upper part being green, and the 
other whitift. 

Lo’rnexwit, .a penalty or fine anciently impos'd on thot 
that committed adultery or fornication. 

Lor [hlot, or hlote, Sax, wad, Daw. fort, Sx. Tot, Dv. and 
LG. tof, H.G.] a portion of a thing divided into feveral 
parts, to be fhared among feveral perfons; chance, fortune, F. 

Ts cof Lors [hleotan, Sax. loren, Dz. and L. G. foffen, 
H. G.) to determine a doubt by lot. 

To pay Scot and Lor. to pay {uch parith duties as houfe- 
keepers are liable to. 

Lor @ [at the Derdyjbire Mines] a duty paid to the king 
Lorn § of every s3th dith of lead. 

Loto’METRA, aa made of the feed of the herb Lotus; 
being like millet. 

Lorna [lide. Sex.) unwilling, as J am fsth, L bave no mind 
to,, or it irketh me. . 

To Lorne? [lSian, Sax.) to naufeate, to abominate. 

To Loats 

Lo’runess, unwillingnefs, 

Lo’rHine [laSee, Sex.) a naufeating, a hating. 

Lo'rusom [ladianpom, Sex.} naufeous, hateful. 

Lo’rusomNess, hatetulnels, naufeoulness. 

Lo’tion (F. Axione, It. of feria, L.) a wathing. 

Lorton [with Cosmiy?s] is the wathing or clcanfing any 
Medicine or water. 

Lortio’ns [in Med] remedies that ore of a kind between a 
~~ a fomentation, uled to wah the head or amy part af- 
fected. 

Lo'ros [with Betan.] the herb clover or melilot, 2; 

Lotus [with Betas] thenettle-tree, L, 

Lo'rrany [loetepia, Sax. doterie, F. doteria, Sp.) a play 
of chance in the nature of a bank, wherein are put tickets for 
funs of money, mixt with many more blak uckets, which 

tickets 


[old Ree.} a Matterer, a fycophaor, © 
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tickets being mixed together, and drawn at a venture, each per- 

fon has the value of the lot drawn to the number of his ticket. 

there are alfo lottcrics of goods, which are much after the 
fame manner. 

Lo‘vace, an herb. - 

Lovo [hluv, Sux. fupde, Dw. tubo, L.G. faur, H. G.] 
founding, noity. 

Lovpty, with a noile. 

Lou'pxwess, noifinels. r 

Love be u, lupe, or lupe. Sax. Tiefor, Dw. liebe, L. G. 
liebe, H. G.} kindnets, friend{iip, a paflion 

Love [in £¢éicks) isa friendly motion to mankind; but the 
moralitts tell us, mutt not be thrown away on an ill object, nor 
procure bafe and unworthy fuel to its flames, nor hinder the ex- 
ercife of others duties. 

Love and Lordihip, never like Fcllowtip. 

Fy Amour ( Seignewrie me veulint point de Compe rie. 
G. Liebeund Oerrlitaft leiven keine SceCfehafe. Ic. ctor 
¢ Seignoria mom wogtiong Compagnia, ‘The meaning is Lovers 
and priaces cannot endure rivals. And fothe L. Nee Regnaserre 
Sociam, nec ted jeiunt. 

ttihere Love failg tne (pp all Faults. 

And generally more then all; That is we are but too apt to 
eavil at, and find faule with all she a¢tions of thote, for whom 
we have once conceived a hatred, or have no efteem for. 

Love and a Cough cannor be hiv. 

The F. add the Itch ; PAmour, la Tew fe & Ja Galle, ne fe 
pewsvrent celer. The le. fay, Love and Fealox/y; Amor ¢ Gebofia 
aujeoudere wonfs pus, And indeed they ase ail very dificult to 
be concealed. « 

gee fur Love and bup for enep. 

A faying among thop-keepers, to encourage cultomers to look 
on their goods. 

Love ts ncber totthour jealoufp. 
The L. fay; Zelotypian parit Amor. 

The latter is generally look’d upon as a fure mark of the for- 
mer; for where there isno concern, there can be no love fora 
perfon: But Jealouly is a paffion, which is feldom confined 
within the limits of reafon ; and cannot be too much guarded 
againtt. ‘The dire ¢fiects of an unbounded jealoufy are but too 
obvious in hifory. 

To Love [ lurian, Sex. lieben, L.G. fieben, H. G.} to 
have an affection for. 

Love me, Love mp Dog. 

F, Qui aime Bertrand, aime jon Chien. (He who loves 
Bertram, loves his Dog.) And fo the Sp. Qwitn bite quieres a 
Belran, bien quiive a ju Can. 

A vulgar proverb, fignifying if you love me, it is expected 
you fhould love all who belong to me; or your love is not 
fincere. ; ; 

Love Days, days on which arbitrations were made, and con- 
troverfies between neighbours put an end to, for the refloring 
of mutual love and charity, 

Love Sv¢ome, a grinding of corn at their lord's mill freely, 
out of love to their lord. 

Love, the name of a certain flower. 

Love Apple, a root in Spain, that inclines toa violet colour. 
Lo’vetiness [ lupelic, Sex. and neyye } quality delerving 
love. 

Lovey Leenass Sax] amiable. 

Lo'ver [of lupene or lupiend, Sax] a fweat-heart, &'¢, 

Lover, a tunnel in the roof or top of the houfe to avoid 
fmoke. 

Lounp [lounn, Sex.] fignifies a plain among trees. 
Lou'rpan, a lazy flothtul fellow. See Lordane, 
Lourcu’kous [o/¢ Rec.] a ram or bell-weather fheep. 
Loure, the name of a Freace dance, or the tune that be- 

Tongs to it. 

Lou‘ncutary, a cafting any thing into the water, to {poil 
of poifon it. 

Louse, Jrre Pi. Lice [lup, Sax. lups, Dw. Tuug, L. G. 
and Sa. lauf;, H.G.) an inteet that infelts human kind. 

, Sue a Beggar and catch a Louse. 

This proverb is a witty lampoon upon all indifcreet aud vexa- 
tious law-fuits, commenced againit infolvent little people; for 
what can be more ridiculous than to fue a Beggar, when the ac- 
tion mult needs colt more than he is worth. It puts a man’s 
prudence quite out of queftion, tho’ it puts his fatisfation of 
revenge aad malice quite out of doubt; for according to another 
proverb, What can we bave of a Cat but ber Skin? Rete nen 
fenditur accipttri, nec mileio, fay the Latins, and Ueyn7@ av- 
Spis wiv adosaaic¢esr, fay the Greeks, 

To Louse (lupfen, Dv. tuufa, Se. Iuufen, LG. tau 
fen, H. G.} to hunt or catch lice. 

Louse J ort, an herb. 


Lov’stty, in a loufy or defpicable manner. 
Lou'sixnss, loufy condition, a being infefted with lice. 
Lou'sy [lupig, Sex.) infefted with lives alfe defpicable. 
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Lover? [prob. of lepep, Sex. a lay-man, or Serb, the 
Lowr$ people, one of the vulgar) a clownith unmannerly 
fellow. 


Low (fargh, Dw. lacg, Sv.Jnot high, humble, mesn. 
,, To Low [hlogan or hicpin, Sax. lorprn, Dw.) to bellow 
like an ox or cow. 

ih bearing Cock, a fighting cock, over match'd as te 

eight 

Lowas’ky a fore of firub, otheewife called Jaye 

Low’ry i rel, 

Lo'weines:, humility, humblenefs of mind. 

Lo'wwess (fob, Da. and «¢/i,} low thate or Place, mean- 
nefs, &r. 

Lo'wine [of hlopan, Sax J Bellawing like a enw, &¢, 

Low-peut [q. Lowing Beiijadevice for catching Lirds by 
hanging a bell about the nech: of a weather theep or the fowler. 

Low-nELLir, one who gocs a fowling with a light and bell. 

Low'Lanp Men, the olfipring of the Euglije Suxemy, in the 
Eaj? part of Scotian. 

Low Majled Ship, One whole maf is either too fhort or 
too (mall, fo that fhe cannot bear a fail large enough w give 
her her true way. . 

Low Here [in Herfes] a difzafe Tike the Aiingles 

Low ty, humble, lowly-minded, 

Lown [forn, Dy.) a dull heavy leaded fellow. 

To Lower [lcrren, Dz.) to frown, to look foivr or grim; 
alfo to begin to be overcalt with clouds. 

Lowping frowning, &c. ; 

Loxopro’Micat@ [with Nucigat.) of or pertaining to the 

Loxopro'mick § method ef oblique failing. 

Loxopromick Line [with Nuvi.) an oblique or crooked 
line, the line of the fips way, when fhe fails upon a rhumb, 
or which fhe defcribes when fhe docs not go ina right line, 

xopromick Tulles [in Nazigetion) certain tables of 
thumbs, and traverfe tables of miles, &e. made to find out 
the requifites, or refolve the cafes oj failing, after the molt true 
and expeditious manner. 

Loxopno’micks [of ask3¢ oblique, and Sesuts, Gre a 
courfe] the art of oblique tailing by the rhumb, when a fhip 
does not fail, either directly under the equator, or under one 
and the fame meridian; but ollique or acro{s them. 

_ Loxo'promy, the courle of a ihip, or the point it defcribes 
in failing from any point towards another, excepting a cardi- 
hal points making equal angles with every meridian. 

Lo'vat [legalis, L, loyal, F. deale, It. fed/, Sp ] honelt, tru- 
Ry, faithful, more efpecially to the prince. 

Loyat [{poken of a Horje] 2 horte is faid to be loyal, who 
freely bends all his force in oocying and Performing any ma= 
nage he is pur to; and docs not defend hiralelf, nor refit, al- 
tho* he is il treated. 

Loyat Mouth [of a Horfe] an excellent mouth, of the na 
ture of fuch mouths, as are ufually called mouths with a full 
teft upon the hand. 

Loyattry, faithfully, 

Loy’atness? [/iyaute, F. /ealtd, It, fealtdd, Sp.J fidelity, 

Loy'atrr faithtulnels, {pecially to a fovereign prince 
or fiate. 

To Lo’yrsr, to tarry, to fland trifling, to {pend time idly. 
_ Lo’zet, a lazy lubber. 

Lo’zeNce, [vefange, F.Ja fquare cake made of preferved 
herbs, in the fhape of adiamond cut, or uarrel of glafs. 

Lozencs [in Herz/.] is uled to contain the coat 
armour ef all unmarried gentlewomen and widows, 
as fome fay, becaule it isthe figure of the antient 
{pindle; or, a3 others fay, becaufe the fhields of 
the amazons Were of that form: It is the form or 





fhape of a pane of window glaft, before the fquare came fo 
much in fafhion, and has two oLtuie angles, as in the figure. 
Cp] Lozence’ 2 [ in Heraldry] is a dhicid of an 
Lozancr $ ordinary ot all lozenges, as in 

ufpqad the figure, 


Lozence [in Cesmetry)a figure, the two oppofite 
angles of which are acute, and the other two ob- 
tule, as in the figure. 


Lp. is us'd asan Abbreviation for Lordjhip. 

Lr. is us'd asan Abbreviation for Lieutenant. 

Ly’neer, a drudge, a Jazy drone. 

Lunperry, as a dudderly fellow, a great-lazy good fer 
nought fellow. ae 

LupriciFa’CTION, a making flippery, L. 

To Lu’sat’cirate [/ubricitare, L.| to make flippery. 

Lupar‘cious [ /wdricus, L. } flippery, uncertain, not con- 
clufive; as a dwbricious Hope, a inéricions Argument, &c. 

Luari‘ciousness? [ duéricitas, L. } flipperinefs, uncer- 

Lunarcity 3 tainty, ficklenels. ; 

Lu’canta [of decws, L. a wood or grove) a feltival ce. 
Isbrated by the Rosmans in a wood, where they retired and 


concealed 
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concealed themfelves, after they had been defeated and purfued 
by the Gus/s. ' 

Lu'cent [/aceas, L.) bright, fhining. 

Lu'cean, a wild beat in Rela, almol as big as a wolf; 
the skin of which hos « very rich fur, of colour between a red 
and brown, and fomething mailed like a cat, intermixt with 
blach {pors. 

Lu‘ein ( decide, BR decide, It. and Sp. ducidus, Le } clear, 
briche, fining, a 

A Lueip body [with Phifyopbers] one that emits light. 

Lucip Untercais, the fits or paroxilms of maniacks, where- 
in the frenzy leaves them in poffeiiion of their reafon. 

Lv’ctpa Corona [4ron.) a fixed Mar of the fecond magni- 
tude in the northern garland. 

Lucipa éaseis (Airon] a flar in the fign Scarpia. 

Lucipa Lyra (drow) a fixed llr of the firlt magnitude 
in the contlellation call'd Lyra. 

Luetpity wridiva a 

pe rehel $ (Jxeiditas, L.] brightnets, 

* Lu’civen [with Aron) the planet Veawss fo called when 
it rifes before the Sun, qed. dvcem forens, L, i. ¢. bringing lights 
and Hejperus, or the evening tar, when it (ets after the fun. 

Lucire'eian, like, of, or pertaining to Lucifer; alfo 
proud, haughty, arrogant. _ 

Lucire’rRians [fo called of Lucifer, Bifhop of Cagliari)a 
feét in the fourth century, who held that the foul of man was 
propagated out of his flehh. 

Luci’renous Experiments [among Nateralifs] fuch expe- 
viments as ferve to inform and enlighten the mind, as to fome 
truth or {peculation in philofophy. ares &e. 

Luct’rucous [/ucifugus,L.) that fhuns the light, 

Luci'crnous [/vcigena, L.) born or begotten in the day- 

ime, 

j Luct’Na [with the Poets] a name of Fano; or, as others 
fay, of Venus, mpi rime Poa to aflilt women in labour, whom 
they invoked for a fafe delivery. 

Luctro’ta [with Botan] the herb adder’s tongue, L. 

Luce [geluck, Dw. gliitk, G. Iprisa, Sv.) chance, fortune. 

Gibe a Ban Luck, and throw lum into the ea. 

This proverb in terminis, favours a little too much of Hea- 
shenijs or Propbanene/s, but it may 7 well befit a Corijfiaa 
mouth, if that which the vulgar call Lweé, and the learned 
Fortune, be denominated Providence s for if that be ona man's 
fide, you may throw him into the fea, and not be a¢tually and 
legally guilty of murther. ‘This was verified in the prophet Jo- 
nab, Sors Domina Campi, fay the Latins, and the Greeks, 34- 
Aw TUYNS SaAayudy nigpEraY wisor. 

Luckity, fortunately. 

Lu'cxiness, fortunatenels. 

Lu’cxy, fortunate. 

Lucra’TION, a gaining or winning, L. 

Lu’crative [/ucratif, F. dacrative, lt. of dverations,'L.] 
gainful, profitable. , 

Lu’cRaTIvENess, gainfulnefs. 

Lucrative IJntere? [in Civil Law] is fuch as is paid, 
where there hath been no advantage made by the debtor, and 
no delay nor deceit in him. 

Lucee (F. évero, It. digre, Sp. of /veruex, L.] gain, advaa- 
tage, profit. : . ; 
Lucat’ricanye [/ucrifcabilis, L.] bringing or producing 
goin or profit. * . } 

Luext’rick [/ucrificws, L-] gaining, making gain, 

Lucta’tron, a wieltling, ttriving or ftruggling, L. 

Lucti’rerous [lasPifer, L.] cauling or bringing forrow or 
mourning. 

Lucri’FicasLexess, mournfulnefs. 

Lueri'ricn [lwfifews, L.) caufing forrow or mourning. 

Lucri’sonous [/uctifonus, L.] founding out forrpw, found. 
ing mournfully. 

Lu’cruous [‘uétusfus, L.J] forrowful, full of forrow. 

To Lu’cusrate [/ecudrare, L.] to thudy late, or to work 
by candle-light. 

Lucusra’‘tion, a fludying or working late or by candle- 
light, £. 

gir Lence [/uculentia, L] trimnels, finencfs, beauty. 

Lu'cwLent [/aculens, L.] trim, fine, beautiful, 

Lupescent [/udefcens, L.] beginning to play. 

Lupi‘srious [ludiério/as, L.) raproachful, dlameful, ridi- 
culous. 

Lu‘pinunp [/udibundus, L.] full of play. 

Lu'pi¢rows [/vdicrws, L.) iportive, diverting, pleafant ; alfo 
trifling, light, childith. 

Lu picrousty, fportively, pleafantly, &+. 

Lu‘picrousness, fportivenc(s; triflingnels. 

Lu'pt compitales [among the Rostans] were folemnized in 
the Compita, i. ¢. the crofs-ways and itreets. Seroins Tuilins, 
inftituted them in honour of the houfhokl gods or familiar {pi- 
Tits, it being given out that he himfelf was begotien of one of 
the Genii. . 
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Lupreica’tios, a mocking or deceiving, Z. 

Lues Wererea, the Frereh Pox, L. 

Lu‘ks, a great mortalicy, exer among perfons or catile, £ 

Lures De: tea $ #, ¢. the deitying Lues the GIs 

Luts Sera 2 3. ¢. the tacred or holy Lwes é ficanels,£. 

Lure (Sea Tersr), See Left . 

Lure @ alight or fame io catch fowls with, a low-bell. 

Loven 

To Lue (selugzian, Sx.) to pull, to hate or pluck. 

Lue, a land meature, a pole or perch. 

Lues [prob. of xelugzisn, or Inzan. Sex. to Fe, boos: %s 
the errs lie clofe to the head, contrary to thode of ¢ iooted ani- 
mals} the ezrs, 

Lue Wort, an herb. 

Luceoace fot xeluxzrn. Sax.) an heavy weight ; lumber, 

Luau’ serious [éegaéris, L.) mourrtul, forrowful. 

Luipo're, acorruption ol Levis #’ Or. See Lexis d'Or, 

Luxewa’sm [plac, and peapm, Sax. faustwearin, G.) be- 
tween hot and cold 3 alfo inditerent. 

Luxewa RMLy, with indifferency. 

LukeWARMNESS, a being between hot and cold ; indifference, 
regarilednefs, 

To Lucu [/ullare,L. or rather tuila, Sv.) to entice to ileep 
by finging fcepy tunes or other allurements; allo to alluse. 

Lu'tvany [cither of aaisiv. Gr. to {peaks q. talk to Meep, 
or of defliire, Land abivan, Sax.) a nurie’s allurement to 
caufe a child to fleep. 

Luma (Bot.) a kindof thora that grows in meadows and 
moilt places, L. 

Lumaa‘co, a pain in tho mutcles of the loins, which is 
fometiines fo very violent, that the patient cannot fit down, 

Lu'maar (4mbaris, L.] ot or pertaining to loins. 

Lu'uaary 

Lumpa’nis Vena [with Anat.) a vein taking its ri fiom 
the defcending trunk of the Vera Cates, and is noi st ays fingie, 
but fometimes 2 or 3 on cach fide, and are beftow'd on the mul- 
cles af the loins, L. 

Lumea'res Arteria [ with Avat. J certain arteries which 
arife from the aorta, fpreading themtelves over all the parts of 
the loins, and to the muirrow of the back-bone. 

Lu'mper, old houlhold tuft ; allo things ufelefs and of {mall 
value. 

Lu'maricat (of /umtricus, L.) of or pertaining to, or like 
an eath-worm. 

Lusericat Mafeles (with Anat.) four mufcles in each hand 
and as many in the feet ;_ fo called on account of their imalneis 
and refemblance to earth-worms. 

Lumertica'es, the lumbrictl mufcles. 

Lunorica’tis Pedis (dnat.) one ot the lumbrical mufcies 
of the lefler toes, 

Lu’mbatcus, an etrth-worm, 2 beily-worm, a maw-worm, 

LuMina’re, aamp or candle to burn on the altar of a 
church or chappel, L. 

Lu’mtnaniss [/veinere, L.] the fun or moon, fo called 
by way of eminency; lights, lamps. 

LuMmtnarta [in the ancient H’efern Churches] the name of 
the time of the nativity of our bleficd Saviour, called CéviF- 
malt, L. 

Lu’minary [farminaire, P. darrinare, It. and L.J] a light 
body, or body that gives lights as the fun and moon, whick 
are fliled Luminaries by way of emincney, becaute of their 
extraordinary brightnefs, and the great quantity of light that 
they atord. 

uUMINA‘TION, an enlghtening, Z. 

Lusi’xrous [éutsineax, FP. lursiaejo, It. daminess, LJ pro- 
ceeding from light. 

Lu'mixous [/verinafvs, L.] fullof light. 

Lu'Minousn ess, lightnels, fulnels of light. 

A Luatp [&lomp, Da. &iump, Sv] a mals, a whole ball, 
clad or pieces allo the name of'a fith. 

Lu'’mpisa ( Klompih, Dv. } heayy, dull; atfo ia lumps, 
cloddy. 

Lu’MpisuNess, a being in lumps er clods; alfo dulnefs, hea- 
vinels. * 

Lu'xa [q. dex aliena, a borrowed light, becaufe fhe reecives 
her light from the fun] the mooy, the nearcit the earth of all 
the leven plancts. 

Luna ren Chymifs] filver. 

Luxa [with Ajrof] the moon, called Feeisine and Nifar- 
nal; becaule, borrowing her Jig)t from the fun, the excels in 
paflive qualities and moillure, d. 

Luna [in Meraldry}the moon, is vfed by fuch 
as blazon the arms of monarchs by planets, imitead 
of metals wid colours, for sfrgeat or Silver; be- 
caufe the moon is the fecond reiplendent planet to 
our fight, a3 fitver is the fecond in value among 
metals. And fome fieralds have accounted this way of blazon 
proper to ditlinguith the arms of fovereigns and chofe of fubjects. 
Sce the figure. 


m4) Luxa 
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Lowa éornea alg Chym.] a rough, taflelefs mafs, almot 

Lun cernwa¢ Jike horn, made by pouring fpirit of fale 
uyoneryfats of tlver. 

Lu'sacy [of daa, Le the moon] frenzy or madnefs, fo 
called, becaute fuppofed to beinfluenced by the moon, 

Lu'nar [lunaire, PF. danare, Ut, of detaris, L.) of or per- 
taining to the moon. 

Lunar Mintés, months according to the courfe of the mgon- 

Lu’naria [with Botaz.) moon-wort or mad-wort, L. 

Lu'sar Cycle [with Ajirom.) is a period or revolution of 
19 years, invented to make the lunar year agree with the folar3 
So that atthe end of this revolution of 19 years, the new moons 
hoppen in the fame months, and on the fame days of the month 
as they did 19 years before; and the moon begins again her 
courle with thefun. This lunar cycle isalfo called the Golden 
Number 5 the Circulus Decennovenalis; allo Enedecateris, and 
Cireulas Metosicas, of Metom the Athenian, who firlt invented 
it, ZL. 

Lu'nacy [of /vwaris, L.) belonging to the moon. 

Liu'naticn [/anatigae, F. danatici, it. and Sp. /unaticus, LJ 
afic¢ica with lunacy, diltraéted, mad. 

Lu'natickness, lunacy, dillrattednels, madness. 

Lunatiex Eyes (in Horyes) a dileale which makes their eyes 
look as if they were covered with white. 

Lu'satep [fuxatus, L.] crooked, like a half moon, 

Lexa'tion [with dfrsnomers] the fynodical month, ac- 
counted from one conjunction of the moon with the fun, toan- 
other, ora revolution of the moon, or time between one new 
moon and another, coniilling of £9 days, 12 hours and 3 quar. 
ters of an hour. 

Lu'npress [fo named, beeaule coined at London) certain 
filver pence anciently, which weigh'd three times as much as 
now, F. 

Lu'nes [with Gesmetricians) planes in the 

atom form of acrefcent or half moon, ter- 
minated by the circumference of two circles, which 
interfect each other within, asin the figure. 





Liun en Pewtre [Heraldry] i.e. the one in the 
Lx >) other, F. is the dame that the Exg/ifb call counter- 
YW changed, and is when the efcutcheon is parted of 
ZY > wo colours, and the charge extends over both ; thar 

charge has the upper half, or metal of the lower part 
of theefeutcheon, and the lower part of the colour or metal, of 
the upper; or if Party per pale, then one fide is of one colour, 
and the other of another, aniwering to the two fides of the 
field. See the efewtcheon. 

Lu’xes [with Fudconers) leafhes or long fines to call in hawks; 
call'd allio lowings. 

Lunerre’ [with Horferen)a half horfe-thoe ja fhee without 
the {punges (the pare of the branches which runs towards the 
quarters of the foot, are fo called.) F. 

Lune‘rres [in Fortifie.] are envelopes, counter guards or 
mounts of carth caft up before the courtin, about five fathom 
in breadth, of which the hep takes up three. They are 
ufually made in ditches full of water. and ferve to the fame 
purpole as Fawf-drays3 they are compos'd of two faces, which 
form a re-entring angle; and their platform, being no more than 
twelve foot wide, is a little raifed above the level of the water, 
and hatha parapet three fathom thick, F. 

Lunetres [with Hor/emen] two Imall pieces of felt made 
round and hollow, to clap upon the eycs Of a vicious horfe, that 
is apt to bite, or ftrike with his fore feet; or that will not fuf- 
fer his rider to mount him, F 

Luwerres, glafies to help the fight, {peftacles, F, 

Luxats [/ongis, F.Ja tall, lazy, droufy, dreaming fellow, 
or wench, a flow back. 

Lunes, Jt bas mo Sing. {lungena of lun, Sex. empty, becaufe 
they are empty, as containing nothing but wind lungen, Dw. 
lunge, G. lungog, Sv.) a part of the human body, confifting 
of veilels and membranous vefficles, and ferving for re{piration. 

Lowe's Growing, a difeaie in cattle. 

Luna's Sickne/s, a difeafe in cattle. 

Lune Wort, an herb: 

Luni-sotar Yar [Ajfron.ja period made by multiplying 
the cycle of the moon, or ig into that of the fun, which is 28. 
Lux [funte, G, funta, Sv.) a match for firing of guns, 

Lurerca'ins [f coiled of Luperca/, a place confecrated to 
Pan, where Romulus and Rees were afterwards brought up 
by-a wolf] pricits initituted by Evander, in honour of Pam. 
‘Thete prielts run about the freets naked, and barren women 
firove to touch them, or be flruck by them, fancying a blow 
from them had virtue in it, to render them fruitful. 

Lurerca’h1a [lo called, as fome fay, of Lupe, a the wolf, 
which gave fuck to Rosu/us and Ress; or as others fay, of 
Ava, awolf, becaule the chief employment of Pam was to 
drive away fuch bealls from the fheep that he proteéted) featts 
celebrated by the Romans, on the 15th of Fedrwary. ‘The ce- 
remony was thus; fica factifice was killd of goats, (becaule 
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Pan was {uppsfed to have goat's feet) and a dog (as being the 
neceflary companion of thepherds) then two noblemens young 
fons were brought to the Lwfere?, and they ftained their fore- 
heads with the bloody knife, and others wiped it off with locks 
of wool dipped in milk: then they cut the skins of the goats 
into thongs, and ran about the freets all naked but their mid- 
die, lafhing all they met in their way with the thongs, be. 
caute the Ruszzns had happily recovered their beafts, when they 
ran in this manner after the thieves that had ftolen them a- 
way, While they were facrificing tothe god Pam. The young 
women, and thofe that were barren, never endeavoured to 
get out of their way, but rather to come into it; becaule 
they thought a ftroke from them, was a great helper of con- 
ception and delivery. 

Lureacus a name of the god pan. 

Lure’rct, the priefis of the god Pan, 
eaeeene a tumor or protuberance about the fize of a {mall 

an. 

Lu'rines [/upini, L.Ja fort of pulfe. 

Lupi'nu st caput gerere [old healt be outlaw'd L. 

Lupur’cerum [e/d Deeds} a hop garden. 

Lu’pus, awolf, L, 

. Lu me {with Surgeons) a fort of cancer on the thighs and 

gs, L. 

To Lurcn [perhaps of /ucrari, L. to fteal or pilfer] to lie 
hid; to lic in wait for, 

A Lu’xcuse [of /urco, L.] one who lies upon the lurch 
orupon the catch; alfo a kind of huntin : 

Lu'rcuine, leaving a perfon under tie embaraffiment ; 
alfo lying upon the catch. 

Lu'rpan (prob. of /owrd, F. as fourdaut, F. a dunce or of 
lorr Du. fupid; or dordo, It. filthy, and perh. ail of lort, 
Goth. a dunghill,) a lazy fcilow. See Lerdane. 

Lure [Jleurre, F.] a device which falconers ufe, made of 
leather, in the form of two wings fluck with feathers, and 
baited with a piece of flefh, to call back a hawk at a confide- 
rable diftance; adecoy or allurement. 

To Lure [éewrer, F. luuren, L. G. lauren, H. G. fura, 
Gotb.] to bring a hawk to the lwre; to allure or decoy. 

Lu rip [/aridus, L.) pale, wan, black and blue. 

Lu’xipNess, black and bluenels, palenefs, &e. 

To Lure [prob: of forren, Du. Juuren, L. G. lauren, 
H, G. to lic in ambuth, or as Skinner thinks, of Lark, ¢. 4. 
to lic hid asa Lark in a Furrow ; or more probable than all of 
Lurkr, Gord, a ftroling Beggar.) to lie hid or concealed. 

Lurxine, lying hid. 

Lu’scious (eed. of delicious, or Of /axus, L. loofe] over 

Lu’suious § iweet, cloying. 

Luscrousiy, cloyingly. 

Lu’sclousxxss, over {weetnels, cloyingnels. 

Lu'sern [éupus cervarivs, L.) a kind of wolf called the 
flag-wolf. 

u'skRNS, the Reeces of the animals aforefaid. 

Lu‘ston, aplaying, Z. 

Lu’susurG, a jort of bale coin in the time of king Edward 
the III. coined beyond fea, counterfeiting the Eng/ib money. 

A Lusk [of fwche, F, Minfero; or rather of flusk, Sx. 
from logtr, Gerd.) a fluggith ilothful fellow, adrone. 

Lu’sxisuwsss, lazineis, fothfulnefs. 

Lu’sory [/u/orizs, L-{ jocular, frertive. 

To Lusr [lypten, or lopean, Sax. luften, Du, and L. G. 
gtliifen, H, G. tpaa, Se to defire, to have an inclination to, 

To havea Lust [Sea Pérafelis ufed of a thip, which is 
Said to have a lif? to ome fide or another, when fhe ts inclined to 
heel or Jean to one fide, more than to another. 

Lust Gers, Sax, lu, Du. and G. tufta, Sw.] concupi- 
fcence, unlawful paflion or defire, lechery, wantonnels; alfo a 
natural defire. 

Lust is Iconologically deferibed by a lively damfel, with 
fparkling, wanton eyes, fitting and leaning on one arm, in an 
indolent, libidinous pofture; holding a fcorpion (the emblem of 
luft) in her other hand, Vines twining round about her, and 
a he-goat flanding by her fide. 

Lustrutty, lecheroufly. 

Lustrutness, luftfal nature; lecheroufnefs. 

Lust-Wort, an herb. 

Lu'ster? [dafire, F. duffro, Tt. tufter, Dy. of édlufris L.J 

Lu'stre § brightnels fhiningnels, glois, the brillant appear- 
ance on any thing. 

Lustity. ftoutly, 

Lusry [ fuftigh Du. lultig, G, which, however fignify, 
merry.) ftrong in body, healthful. 

Lu'stiness, ftrongnefs of body; alfo healthinefs. 

Lu'strapce [/u/fradilis, L.) that may be purged or purified, 

Lu'strat [/ufrafis, L.] an epithet apply’d by the antienta 
te the water ufed in their ceremonies, to {prinkle and purify 
the people, cities or armies, defiled by any crime or impurity s 
a fort of holy water, 

Lusreat 
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Lustaan Mucor [among the Romass] a fort of holy water, 
ith which the prietls ufed to purify the peopice . 

Lusrra’rion [F. /afrazione, It. of /xfratic, L.] a going 
bout every where to view + alfo a purging by facrifice s allo 
expiation, facrifices or ceremonies by which the Romans puri- 
fied their cities, ficlds, armies and people, detiled by any crime 
er impurity. 

Lysrrets, Sconces, ; 

Lu'sraicr Dies [among the Romans] the days on which 
they gave their children the name of the family, 

Lusrri'sick }iyfritess, L.) puritying purging 

Lu'strixc (of dufre, F. brightnels, gloflinels) a 

pallets fy fort.of Fresco filk. 

LastewM [amung the Romans] the fpace of five years, or 
rather 50 months; at the end of which, they from time to 
time numbred the peop!e, and purified the city. Others derive 
the word of /u/Frare, to make a review, becaule the cenfors 
review'd the army once in five years. Varro derives it from Jao 
to pay, becaufe at the beginning of each five years, they paid 
tribute, that had been impofed by the fenate, L. 

Lu’TANIsT, one well skilled in playing on the lute. 

Lara‘Tion [of dvtwm, L. clay or loom) the Ropping up of 
chymical veflels with loom and pluiifler. 

een { 4st, or duth, F. sinto, It, faud, Sp. alaude, Port. 
lute, Sx. laut, G_] a mutical inflrument. 

Lure [with Ceyifs] a compound paite, made of fand, 
clay, potters-earth, drofs of iron, ¢. for the building of fare 
naces; and alfo for the joining and clofing up the necks of re- 
torts, receivers, F¢. to coat glaffes and earthen velicls to pre- 
ferve them from the violence of fire. 

To Lutz, to cover or flop veflels with the aforefaid utes 

Lu‘rea [with Boren.) the herb loofe-ttrife, L. 

Lurto'La [with Botag.]a {mall fower like dyers-weed, ZL. 

Lu’trous dh L.] clayey, full of clay. 

Lu’rurRaNtsM, the opinions and dottrines of Martin Lx- 
ther, an Avge/fin Friar, who feparated him/elf from the church 
of Rome, A.C. 1517. wrote againit its errors, and began the 
relormation. 

Lu'riicrans, the followers of Luther's do€trines. 

Lu’rieans, windows inthe top of an houfe, or over the 
cornice in the roof of a building, ttanding perpendicular over 
the naked of the wa'l, and ferving to enlighten the upper fairs, 

Lu’tus, clay, lute, Ge. L. 

Lu‘vurence [itu/ntia, L*} dirtinefs, muddincfs. 

Lu’xareb [érxatas, L.) disjointed, put out of joint or 
loofened. 

Luxa'tton [with 4yat.] is a loofening of the tendons er 
ligaments, fo that the bones continue not firm in their natural 
fituation or place 3 or when a bone absolutely gocs out of its 
proper cavity into another place, Z ; 

Luxa‘ror externas (with nat.) the fame as Externas auris. 
t Luxu‘ktancr [faxaria,L.) abundance, as luxuriancy 
, Luxu’siantness § of words. 

Luxuriose? [luxurienx, F. lofuriof, It. luxsriifo, Sp, 

Luxu‘rtous§ of /axwrisfas, L.) given too much to luxu- 
ry, excellive, 

Luxu’atant (/exurians, L.] growing rank, running out 
excedingly ; alfo wanton, riotous, 

To Luxu’rtate [/uxariare, L.] to abound, wexcecd, to 


glof- 


ww rank. 
Luxu’rR1ousNEss (/axere, F. duffuria, Ie. of dexuria, 
Lo’xury Sp. Port and L.) all fuperfluity and 


excels in carnal pleafures, fumptuous fare, fumptuoulnels in 
building ; allo fenfuality, riotoulnels, profufencts. 

Ly, Term. [lic, Sax. igh, De. lich, G. and, with some 
alteration, 13 common to all the Northern Tongues] being added 
to fubftantives, and fometimes to adjectives, it forms other ad- 
jectives, which denote likenctss as, deaventy, earthy, goodly, 
badly, &c. And being added to adjeétives, they form adverbs 
of quality as, july, poorly, highly, &c. 

Lycaus, a name of Fupiter; alio of Pan. 

Lycata, an Arcadian teltival, refembling the Roman Le- 
percalia, It was firit obferved by Lycasm, in honour of Fupi- 
ter, Sirnamed Lycaue, It was celebrated with games; in which 
the conqueror was rewarded with a fuit of brazen armour, and a 
human facrifice was offered at this feltival. 

Lyca‘nturopist [/ycanthropus,L. of avadvopewS, of 
Avoca wolf, and dvSpaxrG, a man, Gr.) one troubled with 
the melancholy phrenzy, called Lycantbropty, with which per- 
fons that are fiezed, fancy themielves wolves, and wander in 
woods and defart places, howling like wolves; which is faid to 
have been caufed by the bite of a mad wolf, 

Lyca’nturory [Auxarperia, Gr.] a madne&, adifcale, 
a kind of phrenzy, that cautes people to run thro’ the fields, 
fireets, 6c. in the night, occafioned by the bite of a mad wolf. 

Lyceta [Avesia of avxG, Gr. a woll } a feltival held at 
‘Argos to Apolio, on account of his delivering the rgives from 
wolves that walted their country, L. 

' Lxca'uM, a place near Athens, where Aritctie taught phi- 


LY 


lofuphy to his diftiples. Hence Lycewm is ufed to fignily the 
Arijfstetian or Peripatetich philofophy. 

Ly’cunis (adver of Avy 3, Gr..a candle or light) 4 
kind of rofe fo called, from its bricht coleur, 

Ly’cuxts [with Bst22.) the herb campion, 

Lyecunis dzria (with Botan.) the herb caltes-fnout. ; 

Lycusts [Avyrss, Gre] a precious tlone that fhines in the 
dark, fo as to illunimate a large rooms but in the light only ap- 
pears of a red and Sery colour. 

Ly cunt’ris (Auyeizes, Gr] the fame as Verdafiven, 

A Ly '‘cunonite Liedratius, L. al Auxees > , of uy a 
acandle, and Sfcg, Lite, Crj a night-walker; one, who, inttead 
of the day, ules the sight, and lives as it were by candle-lfght s 
one that turns day into night, and nightinto day. 

Lyct’sca [aveisys, Gr.) adeg engendered of a wolf and 
a bitch; awolf dog, a thepherd’s dog, L. 

Lyco’crovon favuxtxzorer, Gr.) the herh wolf's-bane, Z: 

Lycor'pns [auxcsde¢ of avaGe, Gr. a wolf ) a fort of mad- 
nefs like that of wolves, L : 

Lycoro’pium (99.7 avns xis, i. ¢. wolf foot) the herd 
woll’s claw, Z. 

Lyco'psis (vecesis, Gr] the herb Garden buglefs, or 
wolf"s tongue, L 

Lycosraruytos [of adzeg, a wolf, and saguai, aclafler] 
water-clder, or the divarf plane-tree, L. 

Ly’ptan Moed [in Mefict] a doleful and lamenting kind of 
it. the defeant being in a flow time. 

Ly’pius Lepis, the touch-ftone, ZL. 

Lyre [lxg, lig, or lize, Sux, lauge,G. /ixivium, L.J a 
compolition of alhés and water, for wafhing or fcouring. 

To tell a Lyw [leogan, Sex. leugen, Da. lurgen, G ] to 
—_ what is faile, 

YING, was an infernal deity with the Leathens, or hy fome 
underitood fur Mercvry, and reprefented by him Vv. Mercury) 
with an affable feducing countenance. , 

_Lyer-veup [iyep-velo, Sax J leave filver, a fmall fine or 
piece of moncy, which in the Saxem times, the tenant pay'd 
to the jord of the manour, for leave to plow or fow. ir. 
; over {of avyite, Gr, to luxate) the fame as a luxae 
on. 

Lyamor'pes [of Av3 yale and 
— T the wat: 

r'eMos [Avyus¢, Gr.] the hiccough or hicku , rul+ 
~ motion of the — in the throat.” ied ati 

YMPHA rob. of Avusi, Gr. i 

Ly pu aha &e, re hee eels ae 

Ly'MPiaovers [of dympha and ductive, 
ae — i = all parts of the body 
thin aud tranfpareat liquor to pals throuph them towar: 2 
heart, &c. lympheduets. See Lympharicé Fefals. sueha 

Ly'mPia [with Anat.) a clear limpid humour, cor, 
of the nervous juice, and of the bloed, which being continually 
feparated by the glandules, is at Jatt again dicharged into the 
— by its Per, = peculiar vedlels. 

yMPua [ with Surgeons ] a water ifuing 
finews that are pricked, aad Sh wakes, oe 

Tanrna'sts et ol falien diftraéted. 

yMPHa’rick Perjens, [ lymphatic?, L.) perk ig 
——, or thofe that ang feen fpinie : ati 

ater. 

LyMpuaticx Fefels? [in Auat.] very fmall, fine. ho 

Ly Mpu’atick Duéls aaa poe otis Sosa 
glands, and conveying back’a tran{parent liquor, called Lympha 
w be blood. ie 

y’nceous [of Lyncexs, a man of a very quick and ftro 
fight, fo that, as the poets fay, he could teeta? ftone walls] 
quick-fighted, 

Lr'xcuar [in Agriculture] a line of green Swerd, which 
=< aan lands in common ficlds, 

¥'ncts Lapis, a cound ttone of a pyramidi 
es hen pill ” 7: a pyramidical form, and 

¥NCU'RIUM [Awyytesor, Gr.] a precious flone 
to be bred of the Pit fie urine } che bealt Lynx. : 

Lywx finx, PF. dince, It. Sp. and Port, of dynx, 
of avxn, Gr. the morning light] a wild beaft very 


much {put. 
ted all over his body, and v ick fi - 
meade ders iy ery quick fighted, much of the na 


ey ell gs Piyfc.] a diftemper, the fate as Ligmos or 
Ly’ra Viol, a mufical inflrument, whence comes the com: 

mon expreflion of playing sero way, corruptly for /yra evay. 
Lyre (Myra, L.} a harp, fome of which are frung with 

= py cory with re fa 

yR# [with Aron.) a conftellation of 13 ftars, fei 

poets to be the a of frien. aan eer 
Lyaistr [ /prifes, Le aveesis, Gr. 

plays or fings to the harp, 
Ly'rick [/yriews, L.) of or pertaining to a lyre or harp. 
Lyaice Merfer, Se, are fuch as are tet to the lyre or harp; 


apply'd 


iid, Gr. form] a fever ac- 


L } fender, pel- 


» Which permit a 


Alling 


fuppofed 
L. avy 


J] an harper, one that 
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apply'd to the ancient odes and flanza’s, and anfiwer to our airs 
or tunes, and may be play'd on inruments. 

Lysimacni’a [Avgiaeyic, Gr.) (with Botaw.) the herb 
loofe-fhrife, water-willow or willow-herb, L. 

Lyst’macnus [AvosueyG, Gr.) a fort of precious fone, 
having veins ot gold in it. 

Ly‘sts [Adess, Gr.] aloofening, unbinding, releafing. 

Lysis fe Medicine} a weaknels of the body by ficknels. 

Ly'ssa [ateoa,Gr.) the madnels of a deg, the bite of a vee 
nemaus creature. 

Ly’tint [in Hered.) the white colour of skins and furs. 

Lyrve’nta [avutiests, Gre] a fign of the loofening, or ra- 
ther abating of ‘a violent difcale. 


M. 


m, Roman; Mm, Itaticks $m, Exess; Mm, Sexen; 
M mw, Greek 5 ave the 12th letters of the alphabet; and 
DD, the w3thof the Hebrew: MM, in Englifh, always keeps 
its found; fo that, # following it, is loft in Ay tum, Solemn, &e. 

M [in AProsomicat Tables, &c.) fignifies meridional or fou- 
thern. 

M [in Lae] was a brand or mark with which a criminal, 
convicted of murther,,and having the benefit ef the clergy, 
was ftigmatiz’d, it being burnt on the brawn of his thumb. 

M [in Latin Numbers) Stands for a thousand. 

M with adafh [with the dacients] fignified a thoufand thou- 
fand. 

M, isan abbreviation of Magifer, as M 4. or A.M. Ma- 
gifer Artiam. i.e, Blafier of Arts. As likewife of Mensis,a 
Month, and of Memorandan. 

M [in Phyfcian's Bills] fignifies fometimes Maaipulws, L, 
7. ¢, an handtul; and at che end M tands for ssi/ce, L. é.¢, min- 
git, or mixtura, a mixture. 

Ma, the name of one of Rbca’s maids, who tended Bacchus; 
alfo Roea her felf was fo called. 

Mac, a fon, Jrif, added to the beginning of many fir-names, 
as Mae-fer/in, &c. 

Ma‘caces [with Botaz.) baflard privet, or coral, or po- 
mander privet; a kind of fhrub, whote berries are black and 
fhining, and ferve for bracelets. 

Maca‘ronicks [among the Jte/ians} a jumble of words of 
different languages, with words of the vulzar tongue iatiniz’d, 
or put into Latin terminations and forms, as /uzarizavit, he fu- 

ared 3 and ZLatix words pat into the formof the modern; a 
Pn of burlefque poetry made out of their language, and the 
{craps and terminations of divers other. The invention is at- 
tributed to one Toeophilus Felengi, in the year 1520, and to 
have been fo called, of Muacarome, Ital. a coarfe, clownifh man, 
or of the Jtal/ian Macaroons, which are a fort of worms or 
cakes, made of unleavened flour, eges and cheefe, after a clum- 
fy manner by the peafants: fo that as the laner was a Hoteb. 
Patch of various ingredients; fowere the Mucarenicts of Italian, 
Latinand Fremb, and adorned with natural beauties, pleafant 
jeits, and a lively file. 

Macaronicx, of or pertaining to a macaronick ftile or 
way of writing: 

Macanoo'Ns [in Confe?.] lumps of boiled pafle, ftrewd 
over with fugar, Ge. ora {weet-meat, made of almonds, eggs, 
fugar, role-water, &'e. . 

A'CCABEES, the name of two books, call'd Apoerpphal; 
which contain an hillory of the memorable aétions of Fades 
Macebsbeus, and others of the family. 

Mace [le- macia, Port, macis, Sp. and L, of axes, Gr] 
a Spice. 

Mice [of mafe darmes, F.) an enfign carried before a Lord 
Chancellor, and other great officers. 

Macrpontans, Hereticks in the fecond century, who de- 
nied the Divinity of the Holy Gholt. 

' Mace crerrs [tacegrarii, L, Barb.) thofe who wittingly 

a 


and fell ftolen ith. 
‘o Ma’cerate [nacerer, F. macerdr, Sp. of macerare, It. 
and L.)to make lean or bring down in fchh 3 alfo to fteep or foak. 

Macera‘tion (F. macerazione, It. maceraciin, Sp. of ma- 
¢eratio, L,] a making lean. weakening or bringing down. 

Macaeration [in Pharmacy, &c. ) is an infufion, either 
with or without heat, wherein the ingredients are intended to 
be almolt wholly diflolved. 

Macua’‘ow, an ancient phyfician, faidto be one of the fons 
of A /eulapius ; from whom the art of phylick in general, is 
called Ars Machaonia. : 

Ma'cues, a kind of corn fallet. 

Mack tavi'ttan [of Macbiavel, a famous hiftorian and 
Politician of Florence) \ubtil or crafty. 

T'o Ma CHIAV lLizg, to prattife machiavelilm. 
Macniavi Bah} eS Nichslas Machiave/, a politician 


OF Flécrenee, in Italy) 4 palitick priaciple, not to Mick at any 
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thing to compa‘sa defign, to break thro’ the molt: folemn ob- 
Igations, to commit the greateit villanies, in order to remove 
any obltructions to great and ambitious defigns; efpecially in 
relation to government. - 

Macut'na [of unyevi, Gr. invention, art) an engire, a 
Machine, that confifls more in art and invention, than in 
ftrength and folidity, L. 

Macut'wan [macbinatis, 1.) belonging to an engine. 

Macut'waMent [machinamentum, i} an engine. 

To Macui‘NaTe [machiner, F. sacchinare, It. maguinar, 
Sp. of m&cdinari, L.} to invent, to contrive, to devils. 

Macuina’rion [F. macebinazione, It. of machinatis, LJ 


- a fubtile invention or devifing. 


Macntina’ror, a Ceviler, a contriver, a plotter, 

Macui’ne [F. macchina, It, of nncehina, Sp. and L-] an 
engine compos'd of feverab parts, fet together by the art of me- 
chaniim, as {prings, wheels, Ee. for raifipg or Ropping the 
motion of bodies, uled in raifing water, architecture, military, 
and many other affairs. 

Simple Macutnes, are the ballance, lever, pully, wheel, 
wedge and fcrew. 

Compound Macuines, are fuch as are compounded or made 
up of fimple ones. 

Macuine [with Archites] an afemblage of feveral pieces 
of timber, fo difpofed, that a fimal!l number of men, by the help 
of ropes and pullies, may be able ws raile valt loads and weights. 

Hydravlick Machine, a machine for railing or conducting 
of water, as a fluice, pump, &&'. 

Warlike Macuiwes [among the Aecients] wers for launcing 
arrows, javelins, flones, &'¢. or for battering down walls. as 
battering rams, Ge, but now artillery bombs, petards, 2c. 
are fo called. 

Dramatick Macutnes, are thefe where the poet brings fome 
Deity or fupernatural being upon the Mage, either to folve fome 
dithculty, or perform fome exploit beyond the reach of human 
power. 

Macui'nery, anafiemblage of machines or engines, by 
which any thing is perform'd. 

Macur'nist [ssachiniic, P. enacehini@a, It.) an inventor 
or manager of engines. 

Macui’sute [with Pyle.) Urle compofitions ; parts of 
more compound bodies, and which, by their peculiar configu- 
ration, are deitined to particular offices; Or they are imal cor- 
pulcles of matter, that vary their diftance and motion in every 
contraétion or diltraction of a fibre, muicle or organ, ~ 

Mactra‘nus [with Berar.) a crab-tree or wilding, LZ, 

Macta’tion, a making lean, ZL. 

Ma‘cirenecy [macilentia, L.) leannelfs. 

Ma'civent [etacilente, It. maciliats, Sp. of macilentus, L.J 
lean, thin, lank. 

Ma’cxennoy, a fort of {purge, having a knotty root, 

Ma‘cxaree [mackerel, G. maguerevu, F.] a fea-fith well 
known; allo a pimp or pander, 

To Mz'cxxe [markelen, Dy. maeckten, G.J] to fell wea- 
vers goods for them to the mercers, Gee 

Ma‘cxxer [mackelir, Dv. wiiskter, G. a broker) a (cllet 
of weavers goods. 

Ma’cknep [maculatus, L.} blotted or daubed in printing. 

Macro'stus [yaxeiCr of waxpis, long, and Cidy, life, 
Gr.] long liveds a proper name. 

Macrocu’pHatus [of wexpes, large, and xegaad, an head, 
vat one who has a head larger than is proportionable to the 

ye 
Ma'crocosm [of paxesg and xosS, Gr. the world] the 
whole univerfe ; fo called, in dillinétion to the Microcest, ive. 
the little world or body of man, which is frequently fo called. 

Macro’Locy [jcxezacpte, Gr.] a rhetorical figure, when 
more words are ufed than are neceflary a prolixity in {peech. 

Macronost’a [wexgsvogia of ysexpos, large or long, and 
vio, a dileafe, Gr.) a long ficknels. * 

Macroriver [of paxp)s and rersees, Gr.} long pepper. 

Macra‘tion, 2 killing or flaying, ZL 

Ma’cut’a, a fpotor flain, L. 

Macuta Hepatica [i ¢. the Liver Spot] a {pot of a brown 
ora fad colour, about the breadth of the hand, on the breaft, 
back or groin, and fometimes over the whole body, Z. 

Macuta matricalit, a brownitl (pot, with which young 
children are born, L. 

Macuta vvelatica [with Péyfeszns] a reddihh or purple fpot 
here and there in the skin, which, if it comes to an orifice, 
proves mortal. 

Ma‘cuts Jolares, dark fpots, of an irregular fgure, which 
appear in the Sun, L. 

To Ma’cuvate [maruler, F. macuisre, It. and Sp.) to fpot, 
flain or defile. 

Macvuta’rion, a fpotting or ftaining. 

Ma‘cuLatep [in Dotan, Writ ) {poied, L. 

Macuto’se [mace/i/irt, 1.) full of tpots or flains, 

Ma’cutatore [with Pristert] a walte theet of eet 

aw 
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Man [xemaav, Sax. matte, It.) deprived of resfon, furious. 

Mapty, turioufly. ; 

Ma‘owess, @ kind of delirium without a fever, attended 
with rage, and a total deprivation of reafon; alfo enragedncts, 

ry. . 
‘ Mapwess [in Painting and Scwiptwre) is reprefented by a 
naked woman, of a bold but wild afpect, leaning upon a hog, 
and holding in one hand the encreafing moon. 

Map wep-wort, Gc. herbs. a ee 

Ma'pam (madame, Fi. ¢. my lady or miftrefs) a ticle of 
honour formerly given to women of quality only; but now 
not only to moft women of any fafhion; but even to trades- 
mens wives, and but too often to fervant-maids. 

Mapa‘ nosts (uetd'epaors, Gr.j a baldnels of the head. 
Ma'poer [mapope, Sux.] a plant uled by dyers. 
Maps, v. to Mate. 


Mapirtca’rion? a moiflening or wetting, properly the 
Mapera‘crion ¢ receiving fo much moilture, that the 
body is quite foak'd thro” by it. 


'o Ma‘pery (madefacere, L.] to make moiff, to wet. 

Mapemorss’tce, a title given to the wives and daughters 
of bare gentlemen. : ; 

Ma'pxinc Money, old Reman coins, fometimes found a- 
bout Dun/lable. 

Maonce Hoewlet, an owl. 

Ma’‘p1p [madidus, L.] moilt, wet. : 

Maptp [in Pharmacy] made tender by infufion or deco¢tion, 

pape [madiditas, L.] moiftnefs, wetnefs. 

Ma‘pricaz, (F. and Sp, madrigale, It.) a fort of Italian 
‘air or fong to be fet to muiick; a little amorous piece, which 
contains a certain number of ual verfes; not tied to the 
fcrupulous regularity of a fonnet; or the fubtlety of an epigram, 
but confifts of fome tender, nice, delicate thoughts fuitably ex- 
prefs'd init. It confits of one fingle rank of verfes, and in 
that is different from a Canzomet, which confifts of feveral 
ftrophe's or ranks of verfes, which return in the fame order and 
number. 

Maprt’er [Milit. Art.) a thick plank armed with iron 
-plates, having a concavity fufficient to receive the mouth of 
the petard when charged, with which it is applied againit a 
gate, &c. intended to be broken down. 

Maps a dileafe in theep. ; 

Maesto'so 2 [Mujick Books] intimates that they play with 

Maestu’so¢ majelty, pomp and grandeur, and confe- 
brig flow ; but yet with ftrength and firmnefs of hand, 

tal. 

Matr'stro di Capela[in Mufi. Books} matter of the chapel 
— &e. Ital, Gr] Phrggie, foll of 
#a'wDer [uaiavd'p&, Gr.] a river in ja, ful 

ings and sitee he its courfe, as it is faid, to the num- 
ber of 600; whence any thing that is full of intricacy and difti- 
culty is called a Meander, L. 

Mzanper [with Architefs] a fret work in arched roofs, 
er carved cranks in vaults and caves, LZ. 

an pia tp [ meandratus, L.]} turned, intricately 


There of x7, Gr.] facred fe- 
Stivals celebrated to enter, the era ay hn 
Mamacte’rion [ yaquaxtnesm, Gr.) the 5th month a- 
mong the Athenians, being about our September, 
n, comes from the Sexes word Meene, noted. See 


Mamacte’ria 


Macazi'xg [magazin, F. magazzino, It.) is a publick 
ftore-houfe; but it is moft commonly ufed to fignify a place 
where all forts of warlike ftores are kept; where guns are calt; 
Smiths, Carpenters and Whecl-wrights, &¢. are conftantly em- 
ployed in making al! things belonging to an artillery; as carri- 
ages, waggons, &r. 

To Ma'rrce to ftammer or flutter. 

Macaopes certain mufical inflruments us'd by the antients. 

Ma'‘cnore [of meg, a kinfman, and bore, Sax. a recom- 
ser a compenfation antiently made in money, for killing a 

man, 

Macpatt’ow [paydearia, Gr.] a roll of falve or plaifter. 

es ofor pertaining to Magel//anws, a Portu- 

ele. 
Mace'tian’s Clouds, two {mall clouds of the colour of 
the via /aéea, not far diltant from the fouth pole. 

Ma’‘ccto, a meafureof corm in Jta/y, containing 1 buthel 
and a half Engi’, 

Maccio'ns fis Mufi. Books) major or greater, Ital 

Ma’coor [matge, Du. made, G. math, Su. a mite in bread] 
a {mall worm. 

Ma‘ccorrinass, fulnefs of maggots: alfo freakith, whim- 
fical humour. 

Ma'acotry, full of maggots; alfo freakith, 

Mactan, of or pertaining to the Mugi, 


MA 
Mact [ Mayc1, Gr.} philofophers aftrologers and pricft, 


among the Egyptians and djraticts. 

Mirceet (mugigue, F. magica, It, and Sp. magiews, 1. 
Pili vaeyinas, Gr.) of or pertaining to the magic 
art. 

Mactcx [magie, F, magia It. and L, tia, Gr.Jis b 
fome diltin ae into 4 kinds. . a at ll 

Natural Macicx, natural philofaphy, or the application of 
natural active caufes to pallive caules: by means of which ma- 
ny furprizing, but natural, effects ase produced; but the 4- 
radians corrupting it, and filling it with many fupertlitious va- 
nities, the name of it began to be underftood in an il} fenfe 

Natural Macicx [according to the delcription of fome} is 
by art and indultry to produce vegetables before their natural 
time, as ripe roles, figs, Jr. in Frérwary; alfo the caufing 
ightening, thunder, rain, winds, transfigurations and trani- 
mutations of animals, fuch as Roger Bacon is faid to have per- 
formed by Natural Mugic&. 

Divine Macicx, which is performed by the immediate 
grace of the almighty, and depends on that ipirit and power, 
which difcovers it felf in noble operations; fuch as prophecy, 
— fuch magicians were Mies Folbwa, the prophets and 

oftles. 

Celeflial Macicn, attributes to fpirits a kind of rule or do- 
Minion over the planets. and to the planets, a dominion over 
men, and on this ir raifes a ridiculous kind of fyltem, nearly 
at on judiciary aitrology. 

White Macick, call'd allo Thewrgick, performed by the 
aflitance of an angel, which, upon account of religion, enjoins 
fafting, piety and purity, that the foul which is defirous of 
commerce with the fuperior deities, may not be in any thing 
diverted by the body, being finful or polluted 

Macicx Geoterich, magick performed by the affiftance of a 
demon, 

Superftitiovs Macicx, is performed by the invocation of 
devils; and the effects of it are very evil and wicked, tho’ very 

nge and furpafling the powers of naturé; and are faid to be 
performed by means of fome compact, cither expre(s or tacit, 
with evil (pirits. But their power is not near what is imagin- 
ef nor do they produce half the effcéis commonly aleribed to 
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‘ Mathematical Macick, is that which, by mathematical 
Iearning, and the alliltance of the celeftial influences, produces 
feemingly miraculous works; a3, walking and {peaking images, 
as alfo by mechanical fcience, and rare art beyond the reach 
of vulgar capacities. See Bifhop Wilkins, bc. 

Macicx Laxtéern, a {mall optick machine, by means of 
which are reprefented on an oppofite wall in an obicure place, 
many monitrous and hideous Lspes terrifying to the beholder + 
and which, by thof who are ignorant of the device, are 
thought to be effected by magick 
Islroi3i _Macice Square, is when numbers, in an 3- 

§|8| rithmetick proportion, are difpofed into fuch pa- 

2 rallel and equal ranks, as that the fums of each 
row, as well diagonally as laterally, fhall be equal, as in this 
fquare they make 18. 

Maai’ctan [rragicien, F. mags, Tt. and Sp. magus, L- of 
pay®, Gr.) the Perfians called thofe Magi or magicians, 
that the Greeks called gtaozocug; the Latins, Sapientes; the 
Gaul, Druidt; the Egyptians, Prophets or Priefs; the Indi- 
ans, Gymazjophiis; the Englih, Cunning Men, Wizards. or 
Conjurers. 

imon, the Samaritan, was honoured with a flatue at Rome, 
for his excellency in the magick art, in the time of C/zudivs 
Cefar, with this infeription. Jo Simon the Holy Ged; and 
Ceneu:, among the Greeés, was worfhipped as a god in the 
days of Augu/fus, for his skill in the magick art. 

fa‘cis [in Betas. Writ.) more, Le 

Ma'ctster, a matter, L. ; 

Mactsre’aian [magifral. F. magifrale, tt. of magifrali', 
* maiter-like, imperious, haughty. 

MacIsTERIaLLy, imperioufly, 

Macr’srerins [with Chymith} fometimes fignifie refins 
and refinous juices, asthe magilerics of Falip, Seammony, &c. 

Ma‘cistery [magiftere, F. magiferis, Jt. of magificrtum, 
L.Javery fine chymical powder, made by diffolving and pre- 
cipitating the matter, as magiltery of Bi/murh, Coral, Lead, 

Macistgery Sages to Mr. Bey/r) a preparation of a 
body (not an analyfis of it, becaule the principles are not {e- 
parated) whereby the whole, or very near the whole of it, by 
fome additament is turned into a body of a diilerent kind, 

Maausrery is a change of the form of any body in all its 
parts, without making any alteration in the quantity thereof 
or, magillery is a body reduc'd into other bodies yer all its 
— fubltance retain'd, It differs from an extract and e- 

we 

Ma‘atstracy [muagifrature, F. magiffrate, It. of magifriae 

tur, L.Jthe dignity or office ofa magiltrate, ‘ 
oP MacistRa‘- 


MA 


Macistra’Lta secicamenta, fach medicaments are afually 
pteicribed by phyticians for feveral purpoles, L. 

Ma’ctsrrave [iagitratus, L. magyirat, F. magifrate, It. 
migfirads, Sp. maveilrads, Port.) an othcer of jultice, Oe. a 
governor of a city, We. 

Mactstaa’rure, magiflracy. 

Ma‘esta [udyua of pasew, Gr. to fquceze or prefs out) 
the refute or drols of a thing; efpecially of any liquid things 
more efpecially of any liquid thing after itraining. 

Ma‘exa Arteria(with duatomisis) the great artery, a veffel 
confilting of 4 coats, which beats continually, proceeding from 
the leit ventricle of the heart and carrying the fpirituows blood 
thence, by its branches, to all parts of the body for their nou- 
tifhment. ‘The Aorta, DL. ; 

Macua ajfija eligenda, a writ dire&ed to the fheriff, to 
fummon four lawful knights, to chufe twelve knights of the 
neighbourhood, &¢, to pals upon the great afize between the 
plaintiff and the defendane. ormabe 

Macna Carta (i. e the great Pater or Chartér) King 
Joba, vo appeate his barons, is {sid to have yielded to laws or 
articles of government, much like to thofe of Magna Charta. 
Bot at this time we find no Jaw written antienter than this 
Mugna Charta, which was granted the gth year of Henry HI. 
and confirmed by Edward I. This was approv'd of by the 
fubjeét, as fo beneficial a law, and of fo great equity, in com- 

rifon to thofe which were in ule before it, that King Henry 
ad, for granting it, the 15th penny of all the moveable goods, 
of both the temporality and {piritualicy . 

It is called the great charter, either hecaufe it contained more 
than many other charters; or becaufe of the great and remar- 
kable folemnity in the denouncing excommunication and dire- 
ful anathemas, ag-init the infringers of it, For when King 
Henry UL fwore co the oblervation of this charter, the bifhops 
holding lighted candles, extinguithed them, and then threw 
them on the ground, and every one faid, oo vy fet Asam be extime 
guiféed and flink im Hell, wha criodates eis Charter, Or elle, 
becaufe it contained the fam of all the liberticc of Eagland; 
orelfe, becaufe there was another charter, called Charter de 
Forejta, eltablifhed with it, which was the lets of the two, 

Macwa precaria, a great reap day, upon which the lord of 
the manour of Harrow in Misdlejex, uted (o usamon his te- 
nants to do a certain number of davs works for him, every 
tenant who had a chimney, being obliged to fend a man, 

Macna Mater, Macna Pales. See Ve/a. 

Macya'vous [maznevas, L.J of very great ace. 

Macna‘nimiry [svgaenintl, F magnanisiti, Tt. mag 
nanimidad, Sp. of magnanimitas, L.] greatness of (pirit, great 
courage; alfo generofity. 

Macwani'miry [eogntninitas, L.) this the ancients ufed 
to reprefent, hicroglyphically, by a lion rampant. 

Macra’ximous [magnunime, F, magnamiune, It. and Sp. of 
magnanimys, L.) that is of a brave {pirit or courage; alto ge- 
ucrous. 

MacNantmousty, generoufly, bravely. 
Macna‘nimousNess, magnanimity, greatnefs of mind. 

Mac'nes arfenical aka Chymijis] a compolition of equal 
parts of arlenick, fulphur and antimony, melted together over 
the fire, and condenied in the manner of a ftone. It is called 
Magnes, or a Magnet, becaufe itis fuppoled, being worn, to 
defend the weather from infection, during the time that ma- 
lignant difeafes reign, and that by its magnetical vertue. 

Macuues Micrscofmicus. See Unguentum Armariam. 

Macna'sta opalina (with Céyrnijts] a kind of Crocus Me- 
sallorum, or liver of antimony; but of a redder or more opaline 
colour than the common one. 

Ma’cner [rugnete, It. magnes, L. pa'yene, Gre fo called 
of Magnefia, a province of Lydia in Afia Minor, where it 
was found in guod plenty) a mineral ftone, commonly called 
the Loadjone, found in moft iron mines, endowed with the 
property of attracting iron to it felf, and of both pointing it 
felf, and giving the virtue of pointing to the poles of the 
world, to a needle that is touch’d by it. 





Macne’ricar? [magnetique, F, magnetics, It. of magneti- 
Macne'ricx § cas, L.J of or pertaining to the magnet 
or loaditone, 


Macnericar Azimuth (with fren.) an arch of the hori 
zon, comprehended between the fun's azimuth circle, and the 
magnetical meridians or itis the apparent dillance of the fun, 
from the Nertb or Sowth point of the horizon. 

Macweticat Amplitude [in Navig.] on arch of the hori- 
zon, contained between the jun at his rifing or fetting and 
the Ea? and Wf points of the compalss or it is the diffe- 
Fent rifing and fetting of the fun, from the Luj? or Weft 
Points of the compals, 

Ma‘cxerism, is the magnetical attraétion, or the faculty 
of drawing or attraéting iron, as the loaditone does. ‘ 

Maanarism [with Céyri/s) a certain vertue, whereby 
@re thing becomes affedied at the fame time with another, 
eiujer in the fame or a ditlerent nyatiners 
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MaGNi'ricence 2 [magrifcence, Fy mognifcenza, Ite 

Macuiricentness§ stuguificencit, Sp. ut magnificentia, 
L,} a largenets of foul, in conceiving and manazing erest thimgs + 
ftate, greatnels, generofity, gallantry, tlacelineis; cofilinefs. 

Macni'ricent [magnifizsr, F. macnisic, It. and Sp. of 
macnificut, L.} living in great tate; flately, noble, great, fine. 

Macntricentey, nobly, greatly, finely, 

Macnt'rici [in Germanyja title given to the re¢tors, or 
governors of univeriities, and the burger matters of great cities. 

Macut‘ric [meenificas, L.) macniticent: Milton, 

Maent’rico, a great man, a nubleman of Fenice, 

To Ma‘entey [mugnifier, PF. magmfedr, Sp. magnificare, 
Tt. and L.} to commend or praife highly ; to amplify or enlarge 
in words; alfo to make things appear birger than they really ares 

Macsreyine Glass [in Oprieds) a little convex glafs, lens 
&¢, which in tranfmitting the rays of light reflects them fo, 

asthat the parallel ones become converging, and thofe which 
were diverging become parallel; by which means objeéts view'd 
thro’ them appear larger, than when view'd by the naked eye. 

Macni'.oquy [saguileguine, L.] lofty fpeech, {peaking 
of great matters, 

Macsi‘Loquous [agniloguas, L.] {peaking big, loud, or 
of great matters, 

Ma‘critupe 
largenels, hignefs. ; 

Macnirupe [in Geometry} a contioued quantity or exten. 
fion, coniilling in lines, ang'cs, furiaces, bodies. 

Commenfurchle MaGnituves [with Geometricians] are fach 
as may be meafured by one and the fame common meafure. 

Macnus pes [with Anat.) i ec. the great Fost, is all that 
part of the body that reaches from the buttocks down to the 
end of the toes; comprehending the thigh, leg and foot. 

Macorront'a (of xa and givG, Gr. murther] a feiti- , 
val obferved by the Perjiaas, in commemoration of the maila~ 
cre of the Mig, who had ufurped the throne upon the death 
of Camiries 

Marans [{wcbaigne, F.] maim, wound, hurt, 

Mano metas, of or pertaining to Meberzt. 

Phe aaas Mutts, the religion contrived by-the impofler Mas. 
met. 

Manoxe, a large Turtifb thip, fomewhat like a galleafs. - 

Mato Meven, maroen, or meyeen, Sex. maagt, 

Marpeng§ Da. magd, G. madch, Pers. magath, Gord.] 
a virgin, a young unmarried woman. 7 

4 Maip that gibeth picloeth. 

It but too often proves fo: This Proverb is therefore a fea- 
fonable and proper advice to virgins, to be cautious in running 
into what they may call innocent liberties, and may, in reality 
be fo, if they end there, which is buttoo feldom the cale. 
Youth has not always the prudence to know when to retires 
one fep draws on another, till, at length they run headlong 
into perdition, > 

Marpens muf be mild and meek 
Swift to hear, an flow to (prak. 

This us‘d to be the advice of mothers to their daughters in 
former days: but the molt feemto be of another mind nowa- 
davs, and to think nothing is prettier than to let their Tomgues 
van before their Wit, . 

Masa one of the Atiantider or daughters of Atlas, 

Matpen [in Scotland, &c.Jan inttrument or machine ufed 
in beheading perions. 

Matpven-Head [mepven-have, Sax.] the hymen ofa virgin. 

Matnen-Sesions is faid of a feflions where none are capitally 
convicted. 

Mativ Marion, a boy drefs'd in girl's cloths to dance the 
moritco or morice dance. 

Maven Harr Lips, &c. feveral fort of herbs, 

Maven Rewts [in the manour of Baréts in Radueribire] a 
noble or 65. 84. paid by every tenant to his lord upon the 
marriage of a datghter. 

Majesta’cive (majePatizus, L ) majettical, 

Mase STA TIVENESS 

Maje’sTicaLness 

Maje'sticar? [muje?wewx, F.) full of matefty; noble, 

Mape'sticx § ilately. ary 

Maje’sricaLiy, witk majelty, 

Ma'jesty [majeilé, F. macils, Vt. majyhad, It. of majePar 
L,) an air or mein that is venerable and full of authority; fate- 
lineis, greatnefs, loftinefs; alfo a tile of honour, ufually given 
to fovercign princes. 

Matt [mailie, F. magla, It. maila, Sp. macrla, Sx} an 
iron ring or rings, for making coats of mail or armour. 

Matz, (male, Gerd.) a kind of portmanteau or travelling 
trunk, for carrying letters, &¢. 

Coat of Matt, a fort of defenfive armour for the body, 
wrought in Mar/s or Rings, link'd together and made piltal 
prool, 

Matz, a fpeck on the feathers of birds. 


(maguitudine, It. of maguituds, L.) greatnefs; 


ftatelinets. 


Matus, 


NIA 


Maire, a filverhalfpenny in the time of K, Eleard V. 
This word Jie, taken iv a larger fente, did not only fignity 
mony but alio.a proportion of grain, Ge, paid as a rent or 
‘ne. 

Mat‘cen [ipoken of Fie} {potted or fpeckled, as the fea- 
thers of partridgess hawks, &%. oras the turs of wild bealts 
alc. 

A Mata (prob. of svfuize, O. Fe or of maitan, Gord, 
in the fame fenfe ] the lufs uf a member, a hort or wound. 

To Mais [eebsigar, O. Fj to cut aff any member, to 
hurt or wound 

Mant’sup fororexs, L. maysrts, O. FP.) having lof a mem- 
ker, burt. wounded. 

Mastx [rtazaa. Lj clie!, principal, 

Mass, the middle of tie tea or land. 

Matin [mayen of magan, Sux. to may or can) might, 

ower, - 

Main Harsper (of main, F. the hand] a hand basket to carry 

apes in to the preis. ; ' 

Matw Body fof an Army) that body which marches between 
the main and rear guard; and in a camp, that which lies Letween 
the two wings, 

Main of aa Horfe. See Mone, .: 

Mats-Guard (Mii, Ajiairs] a body of horfe, poled before 
the camp for the fafety of the army; and im a garrifon, it is 
that guard to which all the retk are dubordinate. ig 

Matn-Muy? of a Ship, that maf which ands upright in 
the waite or midit of the fhip; the length of it being ulually 
2 £ the length of the midhhip beam. ; 

Matin Top-Mal of a Ship, a mait that is half the length of 
the main.mait. 

Main Top-gallant Maj?, is one half of the length of the 
main-top mait. 

Main-Pert, a {mall duty paid in fome places, in recom- 
pence for {mall tithes, by the parifhioners to the parfon. 

To jet a Main oa main, F. a hand) to throw with 

To throw a Ma ur oxand dice, &'s. 

Mauin-Jard of a Ship, that yard that belongs ‘to the main- 
malt, which is ufually 3 of the length of the fhip’s keel. 

Matnty, chiefly. 

Mat‘nour Sg manier, F.to handle, or of amener, F. to 
_ Mat’soun ¢ lead away] a thing which a thief feals; as 
to be taken with the Muaimowr, is to be taken with the thing 
ftolen about him. aA 

Matnre’anapce [in Law] bailable, that may be fet at 
liberty upon bail. 


Mainre‘ewors [in Larc] are thole perfons to whom a per- * 


fon is delivered out of cultody or priton, pon decurity given 
cither for his appearance or iatiskaction. 

Matneaise [in Lew] one who is bail-pledge or fecurity 
for another. 

Main-ratze [of mais a hand, and pris taken, F.] is the 
recciving a man into triendly cullody, that is, or acherwile 
might be committed to prifon, upon fecurity given for his 
forth coming ata day appointed. 

Matin-awors N.C, [the firlt (Mable of this word is a rem- 
nant of Getbick, which moll of the northern tongues have 
preferv'd and fignifies evil or fe/jc] foriworn. 

To Mainta'tn [maintenir, F. mantenere, Tt. mantenir Sp} 
to uphold,,to defend or preferve, to give a livelihood to, to 
keep in repair; alfo to make gooda thing affirmed, 

Mainra’tsapes, which may be maintained. 

Matnra’iner, an upholder, provider for, &r. ° 

Matstainer [in Lew] a perion who fupports a caufe, be- 
tween others, cither by laying out money or making friends 
Jor him or her. 

Maintenance [maintien, F, mantenioents, Te. manteni- 
micnto, Sp.j food and necediazies for lite; allo fupport, pro- 
tection, deience. 

Matwrenance [in Late] an unjuft or wrongful upholding 
a perion; alfo the name of a writ which lies againit a perion 
for {uch an offence. 

Major, greater, fenior, cider; alfo a mayor of a city or 
town. 

Marsor [with Logicians] is the firk propofition of a regular 
fyllogiim. 

Majox General [in tilit. Ag] he who receives the gene- 
ral's order, and delivers them out to the majors of the bri- 
gades, with whom he concerts what troope to mount the guard, 
We he is next chief commander to the general and licuteuant 
general, when there are 2 attacks at a ficge, he commands 
ihat on the left. 

Mayor of @ Brigade, cither of horfe or foot, is he who 
receives orders ond the word from the major general, and 
gives them to the particular majors of each regiment. 

Mayor ofa Regisent, an officer whole bufine’s it is to 
convey all orders to the regiment, to draw it up and exer- 
cile it; ta fee it march in good orders to rally it, ifir hap- 
pens to be broken in an engagement, [le ts the only officer of 
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foot who is allow d to ride an horfe buck. 

Major of a fortified Tisye, Was the charge of the guards, 
rounds, patrols and centinels. 

Mayon Dove, the tteward of a great man’s houle, a mailer 
of the houfhold. 

Mayor and Minor [in affect} are fpoken of the concods 
which differ from each other by a femitone. 

Majoara’Na (with Boten.) the herh marjoram, J. 

. Ma‘jorauty, the time ur office of a mayor or major of 
acity, (e. 

Majo'niry [eajerité, Fe megeisrit2, It. both in the hirer 
fenfe only] the greatelt pumber or part; alfa a perion’s being 
at a¢e. 

My’yus Jus (in Lace] a writ of proceeding in tome cultoma- | 
Ty Manours, in order to atrial of right al lind, Z. 

Mavsox Diew [¢ ¢, the houfe of God] an holpital tur fick 
people. 

Ma‘ize, a kind of Jndiew wheat, which bears an ear a thet 
fometimes a foot and an half Jong vpona talk of fix or ew 
foor high. 

To Maxe, Irr. F. [macan, Sex. mareken, Dy. machen. G. 
Jat. Capfevdon, without any neceility, will have it of wareered: , 
Gr.] to cafe, to force or olbilige, to form, to frame. 

Make mutch of one, qcod Sen are farre. 

Said tauntingly to thofe who-are over fullicitous fur them- 
felves, 

Mabe [ macone, Sex, macrkete, De. 
Zins. and Part. P.) did make. have made. 

To Maxe fi? (Sea Phratr) to bind or tie. 

To Mane bis Law [Lato Term) is tor a perfon to perform 
that law he has formerly bound himielf to, i. ¢. to clear hin 
felf of an attion brought againft him s by his oath and the oatlis 
of his neighhours. , 

To Mane Srng (Lew Term) is to execute or perform 

h 


marhte, Go) (Jer. 


To Make Sercvces$ them. -- 

, Mane Hasek [with Filconers] anold finch hawk, who be- 
‘ing uled to fly, is fit to inttrudt a young one. 

Ma‘ker [of macan, Sux. to make] one who caules, forms 
‘or frames. “ 
© A Maxe-nareg, ‘a cauferand promoter of quarrels. 

| Mat Administration, a milmanagement of a publick employ- 
micnt. , 

Mata [with Amatemi/s) the check-bone or check ithlf, the 
‘ball of the cheek. “' 

Mata [in Ofd Records) fignifies a mail or port-miil ; a bag 
to carry writings, letters, foe. fuch 2s polt bovs carry. 

Mavs Os [with Anat) one of the bones of the upper jaw, 
Which joins to the Os Spbemsides on the upper part, and to the 
Os Maxilfare on the lower part; alfo having a long proces or 
knob call'd Proceflus Zygomaticys on its outward prt. 

Mata’cus [uzasyn, Gr} a fort of mallows, L. 

Mata‘cia [with PRyicians} the longing of a woman with 
child 5 alfo the green-ficknels, as whew young women eat oat- 
meal, chalk, tobacco-pipes, fe 

Matacoct'ssus [with Borax.) a kind ofivv, LZ. 
~ -Matacrica [with Surgeons) foftening medicines, which 
by a moderate heat diffulve fuine fwellings, and dilperie o- 
thers, L. of Gr. 

Ma'Laptes [rraladier, PF.) dileates. 

Mata promt, awkward, clumicy, F. 

Mavacor’pes [with Bofag} a plant with a mallows-flower ; 
but having a fruit, tho’ dry, like that of Bramble. 
Ma‘Lacma (yetaey ue, Gr] a cataplaim, fomentation or 
pultets for fottening and ripening impolthumies, L. 
Maracye’rra [with spotoce } geains of paradife, Z, 
Matva‘nners [of molandare, It, to go ill] a difcate in the 
fore-legs. See Malerders. a 6 
_ Ma Larert (q. rale partys, L, ill-gotten or bred} imper+ 
tinent, faucy, impudent. 

MaLarertty, impudently, frucily. 

Ma‘LarentNess, faucinels, extraordinary resdinett to cive 
fancy linguage. ; ‘ 

To Mata’xate [malexatem, L ) to mike folt or mollity. 

_Mataxa'tion [in Pharm.) the working of pills, and ete 
cially plaitlers with other things with the hand, a pett'e or o- 
ther inttrument; a moittening or foltenmg of hard bouies. 

Mataarancutsm, the doctrine or fentments of futher Af :i- 
branch, a prictt of the oratory of Framce, and mach the time as 
Carteianijm. 

Mave [sajewlas, 1. mdle, F. majchie, Wt. macks, Sp. and 
Port.] the male-kind. 

Mate (prob. of u32a2, Grea fleece, becau'e nude of 
Wool] a budget for carrying lettcrt ona journey. 

Mare Contents [wate-contenti. Le mat-consrnes, F. ] difeon- 
tented perlons, efpecially tuch as are unealy and dithutisned with 
their fovereign princevor his miniliry, and with for of attempt a 
change of government. 

Matentcren (maledifos, L.) curled or banned, 

Macceretion (PL maleerene, de miaidiciu, Sp. of mily 

Sele, 
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difio, L.} an evil {peaking, flandering, railing, curfing, impre+ 
cations 

Macenicrton [in O/d Deeds] an imprecation or curfe, 
which was anciently annexed to grants of lands, &7¢. made to 
churches and religious houfes to deter perfons from attempting 
to alienate or apply them to other ules. 

Materactor [malfaiteur, F. salfattore, It. of malefader, 
L.] a criminal, an offender. 

Ma'Levice [maleficio, It. of waleficiam, L.] an evil deed 
or fhrewd turn, 

Mace'ricence [malcficentia, L.) mifchievoufnels. 

Macer‘icx [malefews, L.] caufing evil, mifchievous. 

Macericx Planets [with Ajrologers] the plancts Saterz 
and Murs, fo called on account of the evil effects attributed 
w them, 

Mane‘FicKness, i pear 

M . LEGE’RENT [male-gerens, L.] ill-behaving, unthrifty, im- 
provident. 

Ma‘texpers [ina Horfe) a difeafe, being chaps or chinks 
on the bending or joint of a horfe’s knee, which fometimes fup- 
purate ; when thele chaps appear in the bending of the hough, 
they are call’d Selanders. 

Mare tent? (of madtere, F. a tax or impofition) a toll of 

Ma at god. formerly paid for every fack of wool. 

MALEVOLENT ee It. matevolens, L.} that bears 
ill-will or fpighe ; ill-natured. 

MatevoLent [with Afrefogers) having an ill afpeét or in- 
fluence, thus Satwrn and Mars are {aid to be malevolent plancts. 

MaLe‘vocestiy, with fpight, or an ll will, 

MaLe'voLence [ malecolentia, L.} ill-will, hatred, 

Ma‘vorentNess§ ipight. 

Mat FEAsANCE [ntal-fuifant, F.) (Law Term) a doing evil. 

Ma'tice [F; mualfzta, It. maticia, Sp. and Port. of ma/itia, 
L_] ill-will, grudge or Ipite. : 

Mattce has been defcribed, in painting by an ugly old hag 
ina garment of yellow, the emblem of treachery, interwoven 
with {piders, which like Masice are ever {preading their deceitful 
nets. She is furrounded with {moke, ‘to thew the darknefs and 
malignancy Of her defigns; having in one hand a knife, and in 
the other a purle, ready to employ either to accomplith thems 
On one fide of her a peacock, the pidture of Pride, which is 
frequently the fore-runner and {pring of malice; and, on the 
other fide, an angry bear. 

Matt'ctous [ mualitiofus, L, maliciewx, F.  malizisfo, It. 
mafieiafo, Sp.) tull of malice, fpightful. 

Matt’ctousty, {pightfully. 

Matico’kium [q. ma‘i gramati corium, L.) the peel of a 
pomegranate, 

Matt'cn (malin, F. maligne, It. and Sp. of malignys, L.] 
bent on milchief, milchievous, 

To Mauicn [malignare, L.] to envy, to wih illto. 

MaLlcnaNner Q [maliguité, F. malignita, It. malig- 

Maticnity nidad, Sp. OF maliguitas, L-) hurt- 

Mattenantness § fulneds, mifchievoulnels, malignant 
nature or quality, ill-will, 

F Matti'crant [malignans, L.) hurtful, milchicvous, v. Ma- 
ign, 
fi Mattexant [malizeut, L.] an cavious, ill affeéted perfon. 

Matlcnanr Dijease [with Péyficians) a difeafe which rages 
more vehemently, and continucs longer, than its nature ufu 
permits it to dos or rather fuch a one as is greatly aggrava 
‘The term is generally apply'd to fuch fevers as are epidemical or 
infectious, and are srtended with {pots and eruptions. 

Maticnantyy, hurtfully, milchievouily. 

Matitiosrry [rtasitioftas,L.] malice, malicioufnels. 

Ma’tets [prob, of Mal, for Mary, and Kix, a dim] a fort 
of mop or fcovel for fweeping an oven. 

Matt {a- peliere mallea, to drive with a mallet) a 

Paty Mate § fort of play or exercife with a wooden ball, 
and an infirument call'd a Ma//, by which the ball is flruck with 
great force and art, fo asto run through an iron arch at the end 
of a long alley, fmoothly gyavelled and boarded on each fide. 
This arch is call’d the pals, and the alley is allo call'd the Mal/. 

Ma'Liarp [ma/art, F.) a wild drake or male duck. 

Ma‘eieastx [ FP. of ssallews,L. a hammer) fomething 
hard and duétile, that may be hammered, and that will {pread 
out being beaten. 

Ma’Lueattp [ealleatus, L.] hammered or wrought with 
a hammer. 

Ma‘tirani’tity 2 the quality of being beaten out or 

Ma‘tLeasteness ( wrought with a hammer, and (preads, 
being beaten, without breaking or cracking, which glafs will not 
pa but gold will, to the higheft degree of any metal what- 

oever. 

Mattro'Lus (with Botan] a fprout growing out of a branch 
which grew outit (elf but one in before. 


Mane O'Lus with Ana . 
: t. rocefs in the lower part of 
the leg, jul stows the foot, a P 


Ma'ttrt [retegs, L.) a fort of wooden hammer, 


MA 


Ma’tieus [in frat:) one of the fall bones of the ear, fw 
named from its refemblance toa hammer. 
Ma‘tiows [mealpe, Sax. mative, F. 
and L.} a plant well known, 

Mattow Séraé, an herb, 

Ma‘tsty [of Malvafia, 
lufcious fort of wine. 

Matocotoo'n [q. ma/ue, an apple, and es4ena, LL. cotton, 
Becaule of its downy coat) a fort of peach, call'd alfa Melscotony. 

Matocrana‘tum ‘igre the cartilage or grille; call 
alfo Xipboides or fword-like. 

Matr [ meale, Sex. malr, Sv. mout, Dy. molt, L. G. 
malts, H. G.)] barley foaked and dried in order to make drink. 

Matt /ong a cancerous fore about the foot of an horse ; 

Matt Worm § alfo an infeét. 

Mair Muina, (old Rec.) a quern or malt mill.” 

Matt Stor [cfd Ree.J] a certain duty anciently paid for 
making malt. 


vA 


Ma’tster [of mealt, Sex.) amaker of malt. 

Ma'Lore ie Botan.) akind of mallows, 

Ma‘ tka [uddSa of uardgow, Gr. to mollify) pitch and 
wax melted together; alfoa kind of terrace made ot quick-lime 
and hog's-greaic. 

Mattiaco'pe [ paaSexad'ns, Gr. ] a medicine foftened 
With wax. 

Ma‘tva [with Botan] the herb common mallows, Z, 

Matva'ceous [salvaceus, L.) like, belonging to, or made 
with mallows, L. 

Ma‘tvapa [of Spain] acoin, 13 of which makean Eng- 
i farthing. 

Mauvavi'scus [with Botaa.] the herb marth-mallows. 

Matve‘’tures [eld Records) mildemecanours or malicious 
practices, F. 

Ma‘tvets Procurers [old Lae) fuch as ufed to pack juries. 

Matvo1'stn [q. d. mad, evil, evi/in, a neighbour, F] an an« 
cient warlike engine for calting ftones, battering walls, é&r. ~ 

Matvearsa'tion [malwerfation, F. matverjaciin, Sp ] mis- 
behaviour i an office, employ or commilfhon, as breach of truft, 
extortion, &'r. 

Ma‘tum, evil, mifchief, calamity, afflidtion, difeafe, fee. Z. 

Matum Terre [with Botan.) the Apple of the Earth, the 
herb birth-wort; fo called, becaufe its truit refembles the ap~ 

le, Le 
Matum Mortuum [the dead difeafe} a fort of {cab fo termed, 
Lbecaufe it renders the body black and mortitied, Z. 

Mam [mam, C. Brit. of mamma, =H a mother, 

Mama’tuxes [prob-of T9190), Hed. under the dominion 
of another) a dynalty which reigned a confiderable time in E- 
gypt, Light horiemen, an order of valiant foldiers, who were 
at firlt Circajiem flaves brought up to military exercifes, in 
which they were very expert, and were the chief military fap- 
portof the Saracens in Egypt; but having killed Sultan Mowdam 
they took upon themlelves the government. 

Ma'M1n Tree [in i atree that grows plentifully ia 
the woods, yielding a pleafant liquor, drunk by the inhabitants, 
Se, call'd the Planter's Toddy-Tree. 

Ma’MMa [with deat.) a breaft, pap or teat; alfo a dug m 
cattle, L 

Mamata’ria [with Asat.] an artery that iffues out of the 
fubclavian branch of the afcending trunk of the derte, and fup- 
plies the breafts, L. : ; 

Ma’mMary Mejcls [with Anat.) thole arteries and veins, 
which pafs thro’ the glands or kernels and mutcles of the breatt. 

MamMitLarts Arteria, the fame as Mammaria. 

Ma‘MMEATED [stammeatus, L.) having a or teats. 

Ma’mMirorM Proceffes mammiforees, L.} two knobs of 
the bone of the back part of the skull. : 

Ma’mMmitcary [with deat.) an artery which fepplies the 
breait. 

MamMMILLARY Procefes [with Avat.] two protuberances 
of the bone in the temples, refembling the teats or dugs of a cour, 

MamMicta res [in drat.) two little protuberances fome- 
thing refembling nipples, found under the fore ventricles of 
the brain, and {uppoted to be the organs of imeiling. 

To Ma‘mMock [prob. of an, Ar. little or fmall, and 
rk, adiminutive) to break into bits or (craps, 

Ma’mow [[TID, Syr. riches or gain, of the Hed. ivan, 
i.¢. plenty, leaving out the (FJ) hemantick at the beginning) 
the god of wealth and riches. . ; af 

Ma’satonisy, one whofe heart is fet upon griting worldly 
twealth. . 

MamMoona, a coin among the InJians, of equal value 
with our Miiling, 

Mamo'era [with Betar.] the dug-tree, 2. 


nalva, It. Sp. Port. 


a City of Cundia in Grecee] a 


The Crofs of Ma'uta, which is worn by the 
knights of St. Jobs of Jera/alem, is a crofs of eight 
points, according to the torm in the efcutcheon here- 
unto annexed. 


Manors, 


MA 
piece of money at Ormus in value 8 4. fherlite. 
Men‘ [man, menn, or menn, Sex. mand, 
Goth] a creature endued with reafon, 
Man propofes, God difpofes. See ae 
F. Homme propofe, Dieu dijpefe. L. Humana Comjilia divi- 
nites gubernantur, an Denikes, Gott lenckts. We fay 


likewile ; j ; 
Man Ddotg tohat hecan, but GOD what he will. 

The L. fay likewile, Now omnia eveniont gut anime flatweris, 

They are all fo many cautions not to have too great a depen- 
dance on our own projeéts s becaule every thing is in the difpo- 
{a} of an all-wife providence, : 

To Man [mannen, Du.] to furnifh with men. 

Man of War, athipof war. 

To Man @ Hawk [with Fale] is to make her gentle, tame 

rd tractable. . 
me Man the Capjtan [Sea Phrafe] uled when they would 
have the men heave at the capitan. ‘ 

Man well the Top [Sea Term] isa word of command, when 
nien arcordered to go into the top of a ni 

Man ¢tée Ladder (among Sailors] is a word of com- 

Man the Ship's fide § mand, when any perfon of figure is 
at the fide of the fhip, ready to enter or be helped into ir. 

Manru., igen mage ; 

FULLY, Valiantly, ftoutly. 

phen ness [of atid and pulnerpe, Sax.] valour, ftoutnets. 

ManstauGHTeR or or plega, of plegan, Sax. 
to flay, or Cthlachten, G. to laughter or butcher] the killing of 
aman without malice prepenfe, whether in a rencounter or 
carelefly, and differs both from murther and chance-medly, in 
that they both import a prefent intent to kill: ‘This offence is 
felony by the law; but allow'd the benefit of the clergy for the 
firlt time ; but the convict forfeits his goods and chattels. 

Manstay’er [manplagya, Sex.) he who kills a man, 

To Ma'xacce [of maaws, L.) to bind with hand-ceffs or 

tters. 
' Mites [manicles, F.] hand-cuffs or fetters, 

To Ma‘xace [menager, F. maneggiare, It. manejar, Sp.] 
to order or handle, to rule rs govern; alfo to mind or take 
ial care of ; alfo to husband matters, - 
or Rinias (manége, F. manegzia, Is.) (for Horjes) a riding- 
Bround or academy with a pillar fix qd in the center of it, to 
which hories are tied, that are beginning to learn, and pillars 
fet upon the fides 2 by 2, in order to teach them to raife their 
fore legs; the Muawage is alfo the particular way of working or 

iding a horfe. ie vc 
: Fis Mawace, is the high or railed airs, which are proper 
r leaping hories. ; 
wee [ "émage, F. managgio, It. ] the managing of a 
family, of a concern, bufinels, Gc. : 
Ma‘nacem ee managing or ordering, conduét. 
"NAGERY 
M ry uss 1uM [o/d Rec.] a manfion houfe or dwelling place. 
Mawats’ fet the ifland Hi/panic/a] a fith of the whale 
eet ind, and fome of them fo large that they can 
icarce be drawn by ayoke of oxen, 
Mana'Tiow, a flowing or running, Z. . 
Manno'ts yimgtoge hang. | a compenfation or recompence 
i for the killing of a man, 
Thos ; fquare piece of gold in former times, valued at 


*Nfaxca (of Silver) 60 thekels, about 7. 104. in value 
of gold 100 thekels, in value 75 4 Sterling. 
MaANcHE [in Heraldry] an odd 


Ma‘ncueg, a fleeve, F. 
Mauncue i fathioned fleeve with 


(f 4] Y) Jong hangers co it, as in the figures 


Mamotiy,a 
Man, Jrr. Pi. 
Darn. manna, 





2 __‘) here annexed. F, = fe, 
Ma'ncueron [with Frencé Heral.Ja fleeve uled indifferently 
i be, and fignifies any fort of fleeve. 
a ries e Profeat, a bribe or prefent from the donors own 
nd, 
, iche de pain, F.) a fine fort of fmall bread. 
M. » tae tia peda tree in the ifland of Famaica, 
ToMa'nctrate [mancspare, id to deliver the poffefiion, 
i ighr to another ; to fel] for money. ; 
i he an sais a giving up a thing to another ; an ancient 
manner of felling before witnefles, in which divers formalities 
were uled for aflurance of the bargain and fale, 
Ma'NCIPLE, a caterer, one — buys victuals and common 
rifions for a college and monattery. : 
Y Sawen'es ‘ fo called of manu enfa, L. i. ¢, ftamped or 
coined with the hand] an ancient coin, in value about a mark in 
mee gai Sie (L. i.e. sve command] a writ fo call'd, come 
Manding corporations to reltore aldermen and others to office, 
out of which they have been put unjuttly. 
MaNpvamus, the nameo! a writ direéted to an efcheator to 
find an office alter the death of one that was the king’s tenant, 


MA 

MaSvativs; is-alfo a charge to a Sherif to tale into the 
hands of the king all the lands and tenements of the kisig's wi. 
dow, whocontrary to her oath jormerly given, had married 
without the king's confent. ss 

Manvarin Language, the language {poken by the Mundas 
rint, and in the court of Ching, and is that in Coina, that the 
Latinis in Europe; the Manaarins always being men of letters, 

Ma’nvatany [mandataire, F. mandatario, It.) one to when 
a command or charge is given; alfo he who comes into a bene- 
fice by Mandamus, j 

Ma’npate [mandar, or mandement, F. mandate, It. and Sp. 
of mandaturn, L.) a judicial command of the king or his juftice, 
to have any thing done for the dilpatch of jaftice, 

Ma'‘xptuce [with Anat.) the jaw, cither Upper or lower, 
the upper confifting of 12 bones, 6 on each fide, or the lower 
jaw, which, when a Peron comes to ripenels of years, grows 
into One continued bone, and very hard and thick, Z. 

De Manvaro Panes [Old Ree.} loaves of bread given to 
the poor on Mardy Thurjday, 

. Mano'aurar (sandibularis, 
jaw. 

MAND inuLar Mujcles (with Avat.] thofe mufeles which 

long to the lower jaw. 

Manvart'n, the title of a lord among the Chinese Tartary. 

MaNnot'Lion [mandiglione, It.) a foldier’s garment, a lovje 
eaflock. - a *s 

Ma’xoertt, a kindof wooden pulley, that is part of a tur- 
ner’s leath, of which there are feveral kinds, as flat, hollow, 
Pin and skrew manderils, 

Ma’noit, a fort of cap of turbant worn by the Perfians, 

Ma‘woraxe ( ONT. He. ward enyiegs of udeten, 

T. @cave or den, becauie of its £rowing near caves and fhady 
Places, oras fome fay, of avd pag yom, t. #. the knee of a mar] 
a plant; whole divided. root ars {ome refemblance to the legs 
and thighs of aman. It bears a yellow fruit, call'd sfindrate- 
Apples, : 

o Mx’woucare (manducatur, LJ, to chew, to eat. 
Tanpuca‘Tion (FE. manducazione, It, of manducatio, L.} 
a chewing or cating. , 

Ma’Nor Tburjday . 2 (q- dies mandati, i. @ 

Mavu‘noy Tburfday command} the thuriday 
Eajier, fo denominated from our Saviour's 
his ae before his laft fupper. It has been an ancient prac- 
tice in England, for the kings and queens on that day to wath 
the feet of fo many poor men &¢. as they had reigned years, and 
20 give them a dole of cloth, thoes, ftockings, money, bread 
and fith, in imitation of our Saviour, who wafh’d the difciples 
feet at his ordaining the Lord's Supper, bidding them do the 
like to one another, . 

Ma‘nouc1 famong the Romans} the name of certain hideous 
figures of perfons, which were defign'd to entertain fome and 
fright others at their plays. The mothers ufed to fright their 
children with their names, by crying Manducus venit, 

Mane [mtng, C. Br. man, Dew. maan, Su. mane, Di ] 
the long hair hanging down on 4 horfé's heck, 

Ma went [manens, L.) remaining, abiding. 


L.] of or pertaining to the 


the day of 
next before 
giving a charge to 


Mane’ntes [eld Lew) for Tenenter, holding’ or polefing 
tenants, L. ‘ 
Ma'Nequin (manncken, Dy. marnechen, G.) (with Pais 


fers, &c.) a hietle ftatue or model ufyally made 
the junctures whereof are fo contrived, that it may be put into 
any attitude at pleafure, and its draperies and folds may be dif- 
poled at dilerction, 

Ma'Ne seer fwith Grooms] is a covering for thé upper 
art of a horie’s head, and all round his neck, which at one end 
as two holes for the ears to pals through, and then joins to the 

halter on the fore-part, and likewile to the furcingle or long 
girth on the borie’s back. 

Ma’nes, were certain Romdn deities, which fomé fuppofe to 

have been the fouls of perfons deceafed; and others, that the 

were infernal gods, and gods of the dead. Some are of opi- 
nion, that the celeftial gods were thole of the living, and the 
Manes the gods of the dead. Others take sfines to be the gods 
of the night, and thatthe Latin word Manr, was thence derived. 
Apuleius writes, that they were Deertons or Genii, which were 
fometimes call'd Lemures, of which, the food were called Larés 
familiares, and the bad Larvae, The Manes were fuppoted to 
prefide over tombs, and had adoration paid to them accordingly, 

Ma’netn [DD, Heb.) a weight or tum of money among 

the Fes, about an 160 thekels in gold, val. 754 60 in iilver 
val.7 4 108. : _ 

Mawna-Corm 2 [o/d Ret.] mixed corn, meflin. 

MuNe.Corn 

Mance, a {cab on dogs, &r. 

dileafe in horfes, 

Ma’sxcer [mangesire. F. of manger, to 

for eating corn, a dort of trough for horfes, 

. Kike the Dog in rhe Mancer, 

Who will neither eat himielf, nor let the hories eat. 

6Q Maserg 


Of wax or wood, 


alfo a filthy and infectious 


cat) a conveniency 


MA 


Mawoer [in a Ship] 4 place onthe deck, made with planks, 
about a foot anda halt highs to catch and receive the fea water 
that beats in at the haw‘es in ftrefs of weather. 

Ma‘xGiness [demangeaijon, F.) a having the mange, a fort 
of itching diftemper, common to dogs. : 

M.'xov [of fe demanger, F.] troubled with the mange. 

To Ma’neve [of mangel, G. a defect, or mancus, L. maim- 
ed, as Min®ew fuppo'es} to cut, rend or tear in pieces; to 
maim or wound 

Ma’xeo, an £a/?- Indian fruit. : 

Mancon [mangeneav, F.) an ancient warlike engine 

pena for catling tones. 4 

Ma‘xcontsM [of sangonizo, L,] a trimming or furbifhing 
up old things. 

Maxunoop [man-hav, Sex.] Virility. , 

Mant'a [aria of uaiveuas, Gr. to be mad, or pew, to be 
carried with violence) a kind of madnels, by which the facul- 
ties or judgment and imagination are deprav'd, and the patient 
is poficts'd with great rage and anger, L. 

Mantacx [uersexis, Gr.) of, pertaining to, or affected 
with madnefs. 

Mantca, afleeve, gantlet or glove, £. 

Mantca Hippscratis [in Pharmacy) Hippocrate’s Nceve ; a 
woollen fack or bag, in a pyramidal form, for ftraining liquid 
things 

Ma'nicaren [sanicatus, L.] wearing a fleeve, glove or 
gantlet. oe 

Maxrcuee’s [fo named of Manes, a Perjian, their ring- 
leader] they held ( among other errors) that Manes was the 
comforter that our Saviour promifed to fend, &¢. 

Mani 'cun [seavendy of uetivouae, Gr. becaule it makes mad] 
an herb, call'd alio Derychnton, a kind of nightthade, L. 

Mant'corpium, a mafical inftruament in form of a {pinet, 
its ttrings are covered with fearlet cloth, to deaden and foften 
the found. It is ufed in nunneries by the nuns to learn to play, 
and not difturb the filence of the dormitory. 

Ma’nirest [manifefe, F. manifefto, It. manifiito Sp. of ma- 
nifefus,L.] apparent, evident, clear, plain. 

Mawirestiy, apparently, evidently, Se. 

M.’NiFestTNess, plainnels, &c. to befeen, &e. 

To Ma’xirest (manifefier, F. manifefar, Sp. manifofert, 
It. of rranifejlare, L. ] to reveal, to declare or publith; to 
make apparent. 

A Maniresr [in Trade] a draught of the cargo of the 
mafter of a fhip, thewing what is due to him for freight from 
every perfon, to whom the goods in his fhip belongs. 

Maniresta’TION (F, manifelazione, lu manifefacion, Sp. 
of manife/Patio, L.) a making manifell, Ge. 

Manirc’sro [lt. manifejte, F. manifiefe, Sp.) an apology 
or publick declaration in writing made by a prince, fhewing 
his intentions in any enterprize s the motives that induced him 
to it, and the realous on which his right and pretenfions are 
founded. 

Ma‘xivotp [of maniz and peolpan, Sex. mangfoldig, 
Den. menighvuloigh, Dw. mannirhfaeltag, G.]a great many, 

Mani'ciions (with Gunners} two handles on the back of a 
piece of ordnance, catt atter the German form. 

Ma‘xtxin [mannc&en, De. macnchen, G.] a dwarf, a di- 
minutive fellow. 

MaNni'LLe? [in Africa] one of the principal commodities 

Ment tre crrried to thofe coalts by the Ewropeans, to 
trafiick with the Negroes in exchange for laves. It is brafs rings 
in the form of bracelets, which the natives deck their legs and 
arms with. But the better fort of them wear the Mansl/es made 
of filver and gold, but thefe are of their own manufacture. 

Ma‘Nipce [tranipule, F, mazpols, It.) a fort of omament 
like a fearf, worn about the wrills by Remi/> mafs prices. 

Mantpce [ manipule, Fe manipolo, 1] a handful, alfo a 
company of foot-fuldiers with the Romans, 

Manipuca’tton, a term uled in mines, to fignify the man- 
ner of digging the filver. 

Mant puLar [manipularis, L.) of or like a maniple. 

Mant‘putus [among Apottecarier) an handful of herbs, 
roots, flowers, Gt. i. ¢. a5 much as One con take up in his hand. 

Mankino [mann-cinn, Sax. mano.btn, Day.) the human 
race. 

Ma‘sxuiness, having the appearance of a man. 

Mancty [(mantig, Sv. manncleck, Goth. mannalick, Da, 
miarnlih, G.j of aman, likzwite ‘out, courageous, 

_ Ma'’xna [fone derive it of FIM [. what is this; the ex- 
pre‘lion ufed ow the deae’ rer, when'they fir faw it; others 
derive itof M23. a proportion or sliowance, of PSD, Syr. he 
dikributed diltineti;} a certain dclicious food, which God rained 
from [[caven for the tupport of the Z/raedites in the wildernefs, 

_ Manna [with Poche.) a fort of {weet liquor which drops of 
it felf, or elie ts Tet our by cutting from ehe branches and leaves 
of afh-trees in Calasria in Ttaiy 3 or 
dew congealed On trees and : : 
Fria, bug the Calaériay is 


as others fay, a kind of 


Plants in Syria, Germany, and Ca/a- 
mottin ule. 
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Chymies? Manna, am exceeding white fubfance diftilled 
from Precipitate. 


Manna Pear, a pear that is ripe in Decerder and Tamuery. 


Ma wnast? [about Jamaica) a certain monitrous fith, call’d 
Ma‘nwati§ the feaecow from its refembling a ecw, that 
brings forth her young ones alive and fuckles them with mill: 
from her dugs ; fhe is an amphibious animal, lives forthe moi 
part in the water, but feeds on grafs in the fields, 
Ma‘NNeR [raniere,F. mantera, It, maxira, Sp.] fahhicn 
way, cultom, ufsge. ' 
Manner [with Painters, Carvers, &e.] a particular habit 
or mode the artit has in managing his hind, pencil, inflru- 
mene, &¢. thus they fay the manner of Revéen's, Titian, Bc. 
A good Manner i? Painting, &c.) a habit or Peculiar way 
of painting, agreeable to the rules of art; natural, ftrone aly 
and duly proportioned. re 
A bad Manner, the contrary of the former. 
Grand Maxner ; [in Arcbitedture] is Hid of an order 
Le grand ManteRr § heroically and gigantically deligned ; 
where the divilion of the principal members have all a bold and 
ample re/iexo, 
Mawner [with Mufciant] is a particular way of fin 
playings which is often exprefs'd by faying; © 
Manner, 
Ma‘nners [manieres, F.] behaviour, conditions cor ; 
alfo rules for A learnt paler &e. ere eI 
Ma‘nNeriy, courteous, well behav'd, 
palatal deo Rec.) the days work of a man, 
ANNING @ Séip, is aterm ufed when a fhip js 
a! hee alfo —— it with men. dotiaatites 
A‘’NNoPERS [o/d Law) ftolen goods taken i 
a it who is ale in calle . ae 
a‘’nnus (wdvess. Gr.) a nag, an ambling nag, a 
O. L. Hence Mantheof is ufed tor a horle ake in ing ai. 
Sred’s\aw. 
rr preobentit (of uar&,, thin, and niresr, meafure, or 
Ma'xoscore § of ¢xixS», Gr.] an inftrument to meafure 
or fhew the alterations in the rarity and denfity of the air. 
Ma‘Nor J roornet F. of mamendo, L. becaule the lord 
Ma‘nour id ufually refide there] was a noble fort of 
fee anciently granted, partly to tenants for certain fervices, and 
partly reierved for the ufe of the lord's family, a jurifdiction 


over his tenants for their farms. 
The king anciently granted 


‘ ging or 
be bas a gocd 


The original of manors was this : 
4 certain compafs of ground to fome man of merit, for him and 
his heirs to dwell upon, and exercife fome jurifdiétion, more or 
lefs, within that circuit; for which the Jord performed fuch 
fervices, and paid fuch annual rents, as were required by the 
grant. Now the lord parcelling this land out to other meaner 
men, received rent and fervices of them; and fo as he was te- 
nant to the king, they alfo were tenants to him. 

The whole Fee was call'd a Lordiip, of olda Bars 
whence comes the term Court Barix, 
dant to the manour. 

Makour at this time, fignifies rather the jurifdiQion or royalty 
incorporeal, than the Land or Site; fora man may have a ma- 
nour in grofs, ¢, ¢. the rightand interelt of a Court-Baron, with 
the perquifites belonging to it, and another perfon, or others 
have every foot of the land. , 

Manour in Gro/s, isthe right and intereft of a Covrt-Raroy 
with the perquifites belonging to it; which may be velted in one 
perfon, whilit another or others have every foot of the land. 

Manaque’txer [of man-cpellan, Sox.} a manflayer. 

Manse [prob. of manjic,L.) a pariouage or vicarage houle 
for the incumbent to live in. 

Ma'nsion, an abiding or dwelling place, a manfion-houfe « 
alio the feat of the blefled in heaven, L. J 

Manston [in Lew] the lord of a manour’s chief dwelling. 
houfe within his fee; otherwife call’d the capital meffuace. 

Man’stavu’cnrter [in Lew) an unlawful killing a man ; tho” 
without prepenie malice. * 

Mansza’¥eR [manylaga, Sex.) one who kills a man, 

Mansutra’ction, a taming or making gentle, Z. 

Mansue’re [manjucte, F. manjueto, lt. of manjuetus, LJ 
quict, tame, meek, gentle. 

Mansu'etupe [F. manjuetudine, It. of manfuetude, L.) 
mecknefs, mildnels. 

Ma‘Nsus [in Ancient Deeds} a farm; Manfus and Manfom 
are alfo uled tor Mefuazivm, a meflusge and dwelling-houfe: 

Mansum Capitale (O/d Rev.) the chief manfion, manour- 
houle or covrt of a lord, LZ. 

Mansura [Dooms-Day Bost} the manfions or dwelling pla- 
ccs of the country people. 

Manre’a [cfd Records] a mantle, closk or long robe. 

Ma’ntexet, a fhort purple mantle, worn by bifhops in 
France, over their Recbet, on fome {pecial occafions, F. 

Ma’wterers (with Military Men) are great planks of wood, 
in height about 5 foot, and in thicknels 3 inches, which are 
ufed 


af 0 "3 fiom 
which is always an appen- 
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wed at fiezes to cover the men from the enemies fire ; being 
puthed terward on fmall trucks, and are either fingle or double 





Single ManTeLerts, are compofed of 
two or three fuch planks, joined together 
with bars of iton, to the meafure of three 
foor, or three foot and a half broad, to 
cover thole that carry them from the 
enemies fire, See the figure. 


Double Mantevets, are compofed by 
putting earth between two fuch rows of 
planks, and are ufed in making approaches 
and batteries near the place, as others are 
in making lodgments on the coumericarp, 
They are covered with littin, and are to 
cover the foldiers from the grenades and 
fire-works of the place. See the fgure. 


Mantetre’ (Heraldry) is when the 
two upper ends of a fhield are cut off by 
lines drawn from the upper edge of the 
field to that part of the fides, where the 
chiet line fhould part it, fo forming a triangle of a 
different colour or metal from the fhield, as if a man- 
tle were thrown over it, and the ends drawn back, 
according to the figure, F. 


Ma'xtua agrofit [with Botan.) the herb calamint, L. 
Ma'‘nria [with Botan.) the buth called Rudas, L. 


Ma‘ntice [uar7sxi, Gre] divination or foretelling things - 


to come. : 

Ma‘nTLe [manvel, Sax. mantel, Dv. G. and Sw. manteaw, 
F. manto, Ie. minta, Sp.) is the fame in Englid as Mantelle, F. 
and tho’ manteaw with us, fignifies a long robe; yet it was a 
military habit, ufed in ancient times by great commanders in 


the field, as wel] to manifelt their high places, as alfo (being calt ~ 


over their armour) to repel the extremity of wet, cold and heat, 


and withal, to preferve their armour from rult, and fo preferve © 


its glittering laftre, 

Ma‘ntxe [prob. of mantifium, L. menvel, Sax. manteau, 
me arment to be worn over the shoulders. 

Ma NTLE, to /parkie, to flower, to {mile like drink. 

To Mastre (with Futon.) to diplay, as the Hawk mantles, 
é. ¢. {preads her wings alter her legs. 

Manrce Tree [saatean, F.] a piece of timber laid acrofs the 
head of a chimney. 

M'antiines [in Heraldry] as now reprefented about fhields, 

‘ _ area fort of flourifhings: However, they are always 
fuppofed in blazon to be doubled; that is, lined 
‘My throughout with fome partof thefurs. French he- 
ralds jay, that thele mantlings or mantics, were ori- 
ginally fhort coverings, that commanders wore over 
their helmets, to defend their head from the weather ; and that 
coming away from battle, they wore them hanging about them 
in a ragged manner, caufed by the many cuts that they had re- 
ecived on their heads; and therefore the more hack'd they were, 
the more honourable they were accounted; and that in procefs 
of time, they were by degrees made deeper, and fo from the 
helmet, to hang down below the whole fhicld, and were adorn- 
ed either according to the honour of the bearer, or fancy of the 

ainters 
sj Ma‘’xtua apse ey F. prob. fo called from Mantua, a 

Ma'nror 3 ukedom in Jta/y,) a loofe gown worn by 
women, an upper garment. 

Mantu’rna [among the Romanr] a goddels who was fup- 
pofed to oblige wives to ttay at home. 

Ma‘Nuat Operation [of manus, L.) any thing done or per- 
formed by the hand. 

ry Manuat, the figning of a deed or writing ander hand 
and feal. : 

Manvat [manue/,F. manwale, Tt. manual, - of manualis, 
L.] of, pertaining to, or performed by the hand. 

Manuat Goods, fuch whereof prefent profit may be made. 

Manua'‘tia Beneficia [old Ree the daily diltributions or 
portions of meat and drink, allotted to the canons and other 
members of cathedral and collegiate churches, for their prefent 
fuftenance, ZL. 

Manuatta Odedientia, {worn obedience, or fubjeétion 
upen oath, ZL, 

Ma'‘nuattst, a handicrafts man, or artificer. 

Manu‘ptat [marsiialis, L } pertaining to prey or booty. 

Manv’ata, the fpoils taken in war, or the money made of 
the booty taken from the enemy, LD. 

Manuca’prion [in Law) a writ that}lics for a man, who 
being taken on fulpicion of felony, and offering fufficient bail for 
his appearance, is refuted to be admitted thereto by the theriff, 
or any other perfor having pawer to let to mainprize. 
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Masuca'prons, thofe who ftand furety or bail fur others, 
Maxucopia'ra, the bird of paradite. 

Mawneupu’crion, a leading by the hand, Z. 
Manuou’cror, one who leads hy the hand, J. 

Ma’svet [in Law) a thing wherevf preient profit may be 
made, 

Manura‘crure [F. momifiattura, tt. manufitwre, Sp. of 
manis,a hand, and fafure, a making, or frets, L. to make] 
handy work, or any commodity made by the hind, or things 
that are the natural product of a country, av woollen cloths, 
barze, ftuffs, hate, &'c. of wool, linen cloth, of Mux, €2¢, 

Maxuvacrurs, the plaice or work-houie where manufie- 
tures are wrought or carried on. 

To Manura’crure [ manuSucere. Le manufefurer, F.] 
to make or work up with the bands. 

Manura’cturerR [manufaturier,F.] one who works up 
any commodity with the hands. 

ManuMt'ssion [F. of manus, and mittere, to fend] an ere 
franchizing or fetting a flave or bond-man free; which in former 
umes was perlormed before a magiltrate with divers ceremonies. 

Manumtssion expreféd {in Late) is when the lord makes 
a deed to his villain, to franchile him by the word sranwmittere, 

ManuMission implyed {in Lew) is when the lord makes 
an obligation for payment of money to his bond-inan at a cer- 
tain days or fues him when he might enter without fuit, or 
grants him an annuity, &'e. 

To Manusu'’r [manumittere, L.] to enfranchife or make a 
bond-man free. 

Ma’xu jurare [old Ree] to take an cath. 

Ma'xu «pera [old Rec.] ttolen goods, taken upon a thief ar 
prehended in the fact. 

Manu pes [o/d Ree.) a foot of full and ufual meafure. 

Manu tertia, fexta aut decima jurare (old Rec] was when 
the perfon, who took the oath, brought fo many to fivear with 
him, that they did firmly believe that what he fiwore was true, L. 

Manu’re, dung, marl, &¢. uled by husbandmen for in- 
riching and fattening the foil. 

To Maxvan (prob, of srameowvre, F.) to till the ground, 
to inrich the foil by dung, &¥¢. to labour the earth by the hand. 

Ma’nxus, a hand, Z. 

Manus media & infima bomines [in Anc. Deeds) fignifies 
men of a mean condition, or of the lowelt rank or degree. 

Manve [in Law] an oath; alfo the perfon who wok it; a 
compurgator, 

Manus Chriffi, i. e. Cérif’s hand, aconfeétion of fine fugar 
boiled with ro‘e water, or that of violets, é’¢. a fort of cordial. 

Ma‘xuscripr [manuferit, BP. manoferetto, Tt. manuserite, 
Sp. of manu/criptum, L.) a book or copy written with the hand 
in oppolition to a printed copy. 

Manuspa‘stus [in Lew} a domeftick or houhhold fervant,L. 

ManuTene’NTia, a writ uled in the cafe of maintenance. 

Manvure’ntion, a holding by the hand, F. of L. 

Ma‘wwortu [old Law) the price or value of a man’s 
head; every man, according to his degree, being rated at a 
certain price, according to which, fatisfaction in old time was 
made to his lord, if any one kijl'd him. 

Ma‘ny [menig, mani, meni, or mxniz, Sax. mange, Dar. 
maenga, Sv. monag, Goro. mengh, Dx. mennjg, L. G. 
manth, H.G.] a great number, 

0 Many en, fo MANY Minds. 

F. Avtant de Tétes, awtant oe Opinions. L, Quet Homies, 
tot Sestentia, Ter.in Phorm. It. Tante Tee, tanti Cervelli. 
G. Gorl Korpfe, viel @ienne. This proverb is true in tact, 
and needs no illultration. 

Many ands make light ttork. 
G. Giele Haende machen teichte Sucre. 

This proverb isa proper inducement to animate perfons to 
undertake any virtwens attempt; either for the relic! of the ai- 
Airefied, the tuccour of the spprefed, or the vindication and de- 
fence of religion and property, againit potent oppreffors or inva- 
ders; for that however dificult and wajurmounradie the attempt 
may appear to a fecble few, yet an united force will make it not 
only pradicable, but ea/¥ too, according to the Latins, Muito. 
rum sanibus, grave levatur onus, and the Greeks, Ulasivar dz 
Te Epyey aewov. Homer. We fay Jikewite, 

Many bands make flight Work. 
— while every ore truits to another, the work is neg- 
lected. 

Many Feet, the fifth Pourcountrel. 

Ma‘Nsep Sérew, a wicked, violent fcold. 

Mar (ape, Sp. of mappa, L.] a plain figure, reprefenting 
the feveral parts of the furface of the earth, according tu the laws 
of peripective, or it isa projection of the furface of the globe, 
or a part thereof in P/ano, detcribing the feveral countries, iflands, 
feas, rivers, with the fituation of cities, woods, hills, &'¢, 

Univer/al Mars, are fuch as exhibit the whole furface of the 
earth, or the two hemifpheres. 

Particular Mavs, acc fach as exhibit fome particular part or 
region thercot.. 


Ma‘rrarivs 


es Ne 
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Ma'prarivs [of mappa, L. a handkerchief] an officer 
among the Romans, who in the games of the circus and gladia- 
tors, gave the fignal for their oe by throwing an 
handkerchief that e hid before received jor that purpole of 
the emperor. L. 

Ma'Put 2 [mazul Sax.] a fort of tree. 

Mara [o/d Rec.) a mere or lake, a pool or pond, a marfh 
or bog. 

Ma'nacoc {with Botan.] the paffion flower. ; 

Maranasix (CO'WIN “WD Hed, and Syr. i. ¢. the king of 
men] a name given by the Sidenians to Jupiter. 

Marana’tHa (NIN TVS, Syr. i. & our lord cometh) 
the highelt degree of excommunication. . 

roe! asMo'nEs [waexouedng, Gr.) a fever which at laft 
ends in a confumption. 

Maka‘smus rheneiiiis Gr.] a fever which waites the 
body by degreese 

Ma’ratuaum (udeoSesr, Gr.) garden fennel, L, 

Marauper [matraudeur, Fy a foldier that ranges for booty. 

Maravu’ptnc, acy F.] ranging about as foldiers in 
quelt of plunder, forage, Ge. 

Marave'pis, a Spanif’ coin 34 of which amount but to 
aryal, which is about 64, Engli’ money. 

Ma‘rece (marmer, L. marbre, F. marmo, Ic. mormol, Sp- 
gmormor, Pons a fort of ftone extremely hard, firm and folids 
dug out of pits or quarrics. . 

To Ma’rsLe Caeriese, F.]to paint or fain in colours in 
imitation of marble. 

Marstine of Books og Bock-binding) the {prinktiag them 
with colours on the outfide, and working them with a pencil 
in imitation of marble. 

Ma’rcasive [marcafita, Sp. marcafita, It. marcafite, F. 
of L.] a metallick mineral flone, hard and brittle, partaking 
of the nature and colour of the metal it is mixed with; it is by 

tome called fire-/lone. 

Makrcas!re is found in all quickfilver mines. Marcafites are 
3 fort of flones or mineral clods either of a gold or filver colour. 
And all that they want to make them perfect metals is mallea- 


bility. 

They confit of an arfenical fulphur, intimately mix'd with a 
metal. They fo much relemble ores that they are frequently 
miftaken for them; fhining ftreaks like gold and filver, and e- 
qual weight to ores do render them capable of impofing on the 
unwary. 

Mancasi*ricat of, or Shear, to, or like a Marcajfite. 

Marcassin [in Heraldry] is a wild boar, differing from the 
old, not only in fize, which may not be vifible in arms, 
but that its tail hangs down; whereas that of an old boar is 
always turned round in a ring, with only the end hanging. F. 

Marce’Lutanism [of Marce/fasof Ancyra their leader) the 
doétrine and opinions of the Marceilians, who are faid to have 
held the errors of Sabe/ius: the Marceilians did not own the 
three hypoftales. 

Maacn’scent [rarcefens, L.] growing withered, fading. 

Marce'ssipre [varcesisilis, L.] ealy to wither or tade 
away. 

Marccrave, a German dignity equal to our marquefs: 
tho’ the Marcécravet, in Germany are fovereign princes, as 
was the father of her prefent majefty; or appennaged fons of 
fovereign princes, a3 are the brothers of the late king of Pruj- 


id. 
Maxen [of the god Mars, to whom it was dedicated] now 
reckoned with us the 3d month in the year; heretofore it was 
the ift, and 1s fill, reckoned fo in fome ecclefiaftical computa- 
tions; the year of our lord beginning on the 25th day of March, 
The antients ufed to paint March tawny, with a fierce afpect, 
a helmet on his head, leaning upon a fpade, holding Aries in 
his right hand, and almond blofloms and cions in his left, and 
a basket of garden feeds on his arm. 

Maarcn tind and May @un. 

Make Cloths white and Maids dun. 

A vulgar Proverb. 

A Marcn [marche, F. marcia, It. marcha, Sp.) the going 
forward of an army. 

To Maren [marcher, F. marciare, It. merchare, Sp.) to 
go, or fet forward, fpoken ofan army, &e. 

Ma’RCHERS thofe noblemen, who in antient times 
’ Lord Mancuens§ inhabited near the borders of Wales and 
Scotland, and Secured the marches and bounds of them, ruling 
like petty kings by their private laws. 

Marcues, limits or bounds between England and Wales, 
and England and Scotland. ¥. 

Ma‘acneT [in the Brisid tongue, Gmwaber Merched, i. ¢. 
the maid's fee) a cuftom retained in Caermarthenjbire, and the 
manour of Deaever, that every tenant, when he marries his 
daughter, Pays 135, tothe lord. See Murguette. 

Marcu ake [old Rec.) to adjoin or border upon 

Marcn s’oNtss[marguifeF. sarcbefa,lt. margueza, Sp. and 
Port. march fouega, of marchie, L. a marquefs lady, 


MA 
Marcubant [mafe-pain, F, marzapane, It. mazpan, Sp.) 


a fort of confection made of almonds, fugar, ec. 
ee { sarcidus, L. ) faded, withered, rotten; alfo 


Ma‘acionists [fo called from their ring-leader Marcian a 
ftoick] a feét of hereticks who denied that Jefus was the 
fon of gad. 

Marcites [fo called of Murews who conferr'd the pricit- 
hood and admuniftration of the facraments on women] a fect of 
hereticks in the 2d ceatury who called themielves Perfedti, 
and made a profeffion of doing every thing with a great deal of 
liberty and without fear. 

Ma’rcor [with Péyf.]a difcale, the fame as Merafnews- 

Mancossians [fo called of one Marcy] an Exyptian, who 
was alfo reputed a magician} an antient fect of hercticks a 
branch of the Guofieks. They hada great number of apo- 
cryphal books, which they held for canonical, out of thefe 
they pick’d feveral idle fables concerning the infancy of Ze/ws 
Cbrif, which they put off for true hilfories. Many of thele 
fables are ftill in credit among the Greek monks. 

A Mare [mzpe, Sax. maer, Su. mar, Celt] a female 


horte. 
Che Srey Mare ig the better horfe. 

Said when the wife is the mafter, and rules the husbands 
or, as we fay in another Proverb. 

he wears the Sreeches. 

To Cry the Mare [in Herefordjbire) a {port in harveft, 
when the reapers tie the tops of the Jait blades of corn together, 
and then flanding at fome diflance throw their fickles at it, and. 
he who cuts the knot gains the prize, and is rewarded with 
acclamations and good cheer. 

Ma’‘reschaL. See Marjbal. 

Ma’‘rescuat de Camp [in France] the fame as a major ge- 
neral with us; an officer, whole polt is next to that of the 
lieutenant general. 

Maretrum [old aut | ground overflow'd, either by the 
fea or rivers, marfh ground. 

Marro’rto, a noted flatue in the city of Rone, flanding 
oppofite to Pa/guix, on which anfivers are put to thole fati- 
rical queltions that are put or affixed on Pa/guin's itatuc. 

Marcareti Ferous [margarstifer, L.) producing pearls. 

Ma‘acEent? [sarge, F. margine. It. margen, Sp. of marge, 

Marcin .] the brink or bank of any water, or the 
blank fpace about the edges of a page of a book, either print- 
ed or written. 

Marci'wat [marginalis, L.] of or pertaining to, or writ- 
ten in the margin, 

Ma‘roinaten® [marginale It. marginatus, L.) having a 

Ma’rcineD margin or margent. 

Ma‘ricotp, [maravilia, Sp. maravilba, Ports] a flower. 

Marco [in Botan. Writ.) the edge of a plant; Margine, in 
or with anedges Merginidws, in or withedges. ZL, 

Mart'a Glacies (with Botan.) the herb call'd our lady's 
flipper. LZ, 

Marina’atus [old Rev.) a mariner. 

Ma’‘atnateo Fifd [mariné, F. marinate, It.) fith fry'd in 
oil, and then pickled. 

Marte’ts [of Maria, L.] a kind of violets, called alfo Mfa- 
rian Violets. 

Mari’ns [maria, F. marino, It. and Sp. of marinus, L.] be- 
longing to the fea. 
he Mari’ne, [F. marina. It.) the whole body of a navy 
or ficet. 

Maart'nes, foldiers who ferve on board of thip. 

ads ane {with Botan.) the herb valerian or great fet- 
wall. 

Ma‘riner [marinier, F. marinaro, It. marinero, Sp. ma- 
rinbaire, Port.) a failor or feaman. 

Mario’ra [ant, #rit,) a fhrine or image of the virgin 
Mary. 

Ma’rjoram [marjolaine, F_ marjorana, It. manjarona, Port. 
of marjorana, L.) a pot-herb. 

Maat'sca [with Surgeon] a {welling or blifler in the fan- 
dament. 

Maari'scum? [in Domefday Book] a fenny or marfhy 

Mart'scus und, ZL. 

Maat'Tacio frisfato, [old Rer.] forfeiture of marriages a 
writ which lay for the lord, againft his ward or tenant, by 
knights fervice. who was under age; who when his Jord offer- 
ed him a convenient marriage, refuled it, and married another 
perfon without his lord's confent, 

MaritaGio amigo per defaultam, a writ for the tenant 
in frank-marriage, to recover lands, &'¢. out of which he is 
kept by another. 

Marita’cium Wedleck, lawfal joining together of man 
and wife; alfo the right of beltowing a widow in marriage; 
alfo lands given in marriage; alfo the dower or portion re- 
ceived with a wife. 

Martraciua dJiderwe, frank-marriage wat where a baron, 

krigh:, 
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fon, knight or frecholder granted fuch a part of his eftate with 

a daughter, to her — and the heirs of his body, with- 
ut any ho: or fervice. 

7 irasanareil babere {in Law] to have the free difpofal 

of an heirefs in marriage. ZL. 

Ma‘aitat [marita/is, L.) of or pertaining to an husband. 

Ma‘arrared [maritatus, L.] married. 

Mariti'ma Anglia, the profits accruing to the king from 
the fea, Le 
. Mane [meane, thancuy dad mancura, Sex. marck, Du, and 
G_.} among the Saxons, contained 30 of their pence, which 
was in value 6s. It is not certain what time it came to be va- 
Jued at 195. and 44, but it was fo in the year cy 

Mark [meanc, or meatc, Sax. merch, De. and G. 
marches, Su. marque, F. marca, Sp. and Port.) 4 note, cha- 
raéter, sc. fet upon a thing; a fign or token; alfo a white or 
aim to fhoot at. 

fo mifs one’s Marx. 

The L. fays Aberrare @ Scopes mon attingtre Scopums or 
éxira Scopum jaculari. We fay likewife, 

Go hoot mide of the Marx. 

To be miftaken ; to guefs wrong; toform a wrong judgment. 

Mare of Gold [in anc. Times] was the quantity of 8 ounces, 
and was in value, 17 /.. 13.5. 44. of our coin at this time, 

Mare Penny [at Malden in Effex] a duty of one penny, 
formerly paid by inhabitants who gutters or pipes laid out 
of their houfes into the ftreet. 

Mare Weight, a foreign weight, commonly 8 ountes, and 
4 mark pound is 16 ounces. 

Maax [in France, Holland, &c.] a weight ufed for gold and 
filver, containing 8 ounces or 64 #, OF 192 penny weight, 
When gold or filver are fold by the Mark, it is divided into 24 
caraéls, the caraéts into 8 penny weight, and the penny weight 
into 24 grains, and the grain into 24 primes. 

To Marx [meancan, or meoncan, Sax, mercke, Daw. 
marvka,Se. mercken, De, marguer, PF, marchiare, It. mar- 
«ar, Sp] co fet a mark on a thing in order to know it again; to 
take notice of, to mind. ’ 

Ma‘exet [marckt, Da. and G, marknad, Sv. mercatus, 
L. marché, F. mercato, It. mercado, Sp.) a place where, provi- 
fions or goods are fold; alfo fale of goods. - 

Mareerr geld, the toll of the market, O. f 

Clerk of de Market, an officer whole bufinefs is to keep a 
flandard of all weights and meafures, according to the king's 
ftandard kept in the exchequer, and to take care that all weights 
and meafares in evety plact be anfwerable to thent. 

Ma'xxetasce, that is fit to be fold in markets. 

Maexs [among Hunters] the foot-prints and_treadings of 
bealts. 

Maat [mapl, Sex. mergel, Ds. meergel,G. srarne, F. 
marga, L..) a fort of fat earth laid upon land to fertilize it. 

To Mat, to fpread marl over land, 


Reaeee eo (ad ac] mat 


Martine |e Term) a {mall line of untwifled heinp, well 
ped td keep the ends of the ropes from ravélling out, or any 
tac 


To Maxcine « Sail [Sea Phraje) is to make it fot, when 
it is rent dut of the bélt-rope, with sar/ines put through the 
oilet holes. 

Ma‘auine Spike [on Ship.board] a fmall piece of iron for 
faltening ropes together, or to open the bolt-rope when the {ail 
is to be few'd in it; being a fote of fmall fidel, 

Ma'eMacape? [sarmelade, F. marmelida,Sp. prob. of 

Ma’RMacer é marmels, Portuzuexe, aquince) a confec- 
tion of quinces or other fruit. 

Marmaai'tis pyeteites, Gr.) the Herb Brank Ur, 

MarMora’ata§ fin or Bears Breech, L. 

Margmanrrce [of ueeuaipw, Gr. to thine] fafhings of light 
that appear before the eyes, in fome diforders of the head. 

Marwo’rian [marmoreus, L.] of or like marble. 

Marmo’ra Arundeliana [fo called of the earl of Arundel, 
who procured them from the £4/?, or from his grandion Henry, 
who made a prefent of them to the pniverfity of Oxford) mar- 
bles, whereon appear a chronicle of the city of Athens, cut in 
capital letters in the ifland Pures, 263 years before the birth of 
wur Savionr Fe/ur Cbrift. 

Marmora'ta aurium (with Phyficians) ear-wax, a certain 
excrement of the ears, laid there in the auditory paflagé, from 
the opening of the arteries, or fweat out from the cartiliges, L. 

MarMora‘rton, a covering or laying with marble. 

Ma‘amoraven [ marmoratus, L. ] made of, wrought in, 
covered with marble. 

MarMort‘'tea [with Bstda,} agrimony, liver-wort, L, 

Maemo'neus [marmorens, L.) of, or like marble. 

Pe anal fetting a perfon oni fhore on an uninhabited 
ifland. 

Maamo'ser [earmowset, F.] 2 kind of black monkey with 
a flagged neck 5 allo a kind of grotesk figure in building; 


MA 

‘ar Nara [in the Alps in dest} a creature like a rate 

Ma'rontsts [fo named from one Maro" thei i 

(Ma‘Ron Lt , their head 3 
see ar about mount Lidanus. ¢ alae 

HaRoric Stile [in French Poctry) a peculiar, gay, merry 
yot fimple and natural manner of tig: intersdeced range 
rot, and fince imitated by others. ‘The difference between 
the Martie tile and the Burlesque, confitts in this, thatthe At.~ 
id is molt fimple, but its fimplicity has its noblenets, the Bor- 
e/gue is low and groveling, and borrow’s talle and fulfom orna- 

ments from the crowd, which people of tafte deipife, 

Marque [meane, Sax.] reprifal, as letters of Mark or Murs, 
eroed Ae “ QUE, letters of reprifal, granted by a king, é¢ 
ch the jubjetts of y are li nake reprifals 

oh th F sla of a country ies to make reprifals 

Ta'nQuess? [fo called from (Barth, Germ. i. ©. a limi 

: ei. e. tor 
Ma‘rquis $ eta becaufe anciently they were gover- 
nors of Marches or frontier countries, Marquis, F. Marchejz, 
In. Marquez, Sp. and Port. of Marchio, L*] is an. order of 
nobility between a duke and an earl or count, that was noe 
known in Eng/and, till the time of king Richard II. who in the 
year 1337. created his favourite, Rodert Vere, who was then 
earl of Oxfird, marquifs of Dudlia, ‘The title given to a mar- 
quis in writing, is maf mobie, smo/? benewrable, and potent Prince; 
and by the king he is tiled; Our right trujly, and entirely be- 


loved Coufin; 
ey fand, called carl or Jord of a place; but the youngr 
eft fons are called lord Robert, lord Joba, &c. A 
| ae gart cap is the fame with a duke’s, and their coronets differ 
rom thole of dukes ; that, whereas a duke’s is adorn'd with 
mei’ flowers and leaves, a marquis’s has flowers and pyramids, 
With pearls on them iateranix'd, afin the figure. = 

MarQquesstt, a matchionefs or wile of a marque(s. 

* Makquarrs (anc. Cu/fomis in Scotland) a right or duey 
which the women paid to the king or lord, to ranfoin themfelves 
from that infamous cuftom, by which they were obliged to pais 
the firft night of their marriage with their lords. So called pro- 
pets becaufe the fee was half a mark of filyer. 

AKQua’ tay [marqueteri¢, F } a fort of chequered inlaid 
work, made of wood of a variety of colours, in the thape of 
ga rg | cd other desices, ‘ 

© Mare [of mannan, Sax, Skiaxer; or of aueucse, Gr. 
Mer. Caf.} to fpoil, to corrupt, to deface. slg 

Ma'nquisate [marguifat, FP, marchefate, It. marguezide, 
Sp.] a marquelshhip or the jurifdiction of a marquels. ‘ 

Ma‘retacs [mariage, F.) a civil contract, by which a man 
and a woman are joined together, 

Marktaces are made in Beaben, 

The It. add Magiltrates, Nozze & Magistrate da! Cicle 2 de- 

inate. But wé, in another proverb ddd Hanging to it. 
Marriace and Qanging go bp Detinp. 

The Se, fay 5 dae Man may toove gubair be will, but be 
wun wed gubair bis Hap is, And they likewife add; Hanging 
gangs 6y Hap. All vulgar fayings, which imply no more thar 
that thefe things, as every thing elfe, are in the hands and dif- 
polal of Providence, : 

Duty or Service of Manniace [in anc, Cufem:) old maids 
ard widows above 60, who heid fces in body, or were charg- 
ed with any perfonal and military fervites were, anciently obli- 

ed to act Ela they ras rebroge’ thole fervices to the lord 

y their he , or to indemnify the lord, which they could 
not do in perfon, , 

For the proportions that miatriages bear to births, snd births 
to burials, Mr. Denbam has given usa table tor fveral parts of 
Europe, that for England in general, is 

Marriages to Births ag 1. to 4. 36. 

Births to Burials as 1. 12. to 1. 
From which table it appears that marriaget dne with another do 
each produce about 4 births. And by Mr. King's computation, 
about 1 in 104 perfons marry ; and the number of people being 
eftimated in England at § millioni and a half, about 41000 of 
them marry annually. : 

Ma‘reiaceasre [marisdie, F.) that is of age fit to mar- 
ry or be married. 

Maa etaGEABLeness, fitnels or ripenels for marriage. 

Marao'quin, commonly calied Mororce. the skin of a goat 
or fome other animal like it, drefs‘d in fumach or galls, and co- 
loured of red, yellow, blue, &e. 

Ma'nrow [menz, or meanz, Sex. merck, De. marck, G. 
martg, Sa. i AP Cajauborridiculoully, from pvtads, Gr] 
a fat tubftance in the hollow bones of animals. 

Marauata’srruM [ivith Boren.) the herb Baftard Hore- 
hound, H. 

Marru’sium sigrnm (with Bor.) black or Rinking Hore- 
hound; 

=” de [-arier, F. maritare, It,} to be joined together 

in 


The honour of a matquis is hereditary, and the 
eldeft fon of a marquis, is, by the courtefy of Eng- 


~~, 


MA 
wedlotk, with the ceremonies obferved, or acecrding to the 
law or cuftom of the country —— 
be who manxies for Cealth, fells his Liberty. 
Or who Marares for Lobe has good Rights, but bab Daps- 

Thele Proverbs are two oppofites, to which it is very, 
cult to find a mean; love and wealth are two excellent ingre- 
dients in matrimony 3 the latter is generally allowed to weigh 
heavielt in the fcale: but a want of the former Is frequently , and 
perhaps generally, attended with more mifery, than a want of 
the latter. ; 

Maxey in bafte and repent at Leifure. 

This loft Proverb may ferve asa caution with regard to the 
two former, and infinuates at the fame time a very _ max- 
im, viz. That Marriage eught to be enter'd upon cliberately. 
‘The F. and It. fay the fame. 

Marry pour @ong when pou will, 
Sour D: when pou ran. 
Which is explain’d by another Proverd, : 
Maary pour Daughters betimes, leit thep Marry 


themfetbes. 

Mars [with Afromomers] one of the feveral planets, whole 
charaéteriltick is g. 

rT Mars [with Heralds] fignifies Gules, or red, 
4) i il| afbgn'd him on account of his being fo much con- 
| UI Wi) Seamed in blood, according to the heathen Toea!egy. 
Lillis] Mans [with Afroé.] is called the leffer unfortu- 
id bei baa! 
Maksn [ineppe, Sex. 


nate, beeaule of its feorching and ig — 
F, marazzo, It, marifma, 


wmoragch, Du. a 

Sp.] a ftanding pool of water mixt 
with earth, whofe bottom’ is very dirty, which dries up and 
diminithes very much in the fummer; alfo lew lands, that are 
fometimes overflowed by the fea or rivers;] or that are well 
watered with rivers, ditches, &e. 

Ma‘axswat (martpalk, Sw. marfcal, Du. and Teut, mate 
frhal, G. marecbal, F.j (mariscaico, It. marifidl, Sp.) antient- 
ly was the matter of the horfe [fo called of mar, a war-horfe, 
and (chair, a Servant Tat) but is new the title of feveral con- 
fiderable officers. 

Earl Mansnat (of England] a great officer of the crown, 
who takes cognizance of all):matters of law and arms; as alfo 
contracts relating to deeds of arms; which cannot be determined 
by common law. He alfo has a right to fit in the Marjbalfea 
Court, in judgments upon malefactors who offend within the 
verge of the king's court. ‘ } y 

Mansuar fot the Ceremonies] an officer who receives 
commands from the malter of the ceremonies, &fe. for the 
king’s fervice. 

MansHat [of the Exchequer] an officer to whom the 
court commits the cuitody of the king's debtor's during term 
time; he appoints fheriffs efcheators, and collectors their audi- 
tors to whom they are to account. . . 

Maasuat (of the King's-Bench) the keeper of that pag 
in Sovthewark, who has the cultody of all prifoners who are 
committed thither. ’ 

Mansitan [of the King’s IHa/!] an officer whofe bufinefs is, 
when the tables are prepared, to call out thofe of the houthold 
and ftrangers according to their quality, and place them in 
their proper places. R 

Céerk Marsuat [of the King’s Hou/e] an officer who at- 
tends the marfhal in his court, and records all his proceedings. 

Marsan [at Sea) an officer who punifhes offences that 
are committed at fea, when jultice is executed there; fuch 
as puting in the uilboes, ducking at the yard-arm, keel-hal- 
ing, &e. : ; . 

: Waxsnate {in Mil. Af.) are officers in every regiment, 
who look to priloners of war, and execute all fentences or or- 
ders of the council of war upon offenders. 

Knight Marstaty an officer of the king's houfe. 

Mansuat of France, an otiicer of great honour and pow- 
et; who commands the king's armies above all that are not 
princes of the blood; and are alfo judges of points of honour 

n gentlemen. . 
Pest de Camp, is next to the lieutenant general, he 
looks to the encamping of the army, and rides before to view 
the ground where they a 


re. 
To Marshat (Mili. Af} to lodge, to put in due order or 
rank, to draw up according to the rules of the military art. 
+» MagsHaLuine [in Heraldry) is a difpofing of all perfons 
and things in all folemnities and celebrations, coronations, in- 
terviews, marriages, funerals, triumphs, and the Tike; allo an 
orderly difpoling of fundiy coat armours, pertaining to diftingt 
familics, and of their Ceca serge with their parts 
‘and appurtenances in their proper places. 
; Mavnauatiny, arthuefie, .] the feat or court for the 
marfhal of the prifon in Sonthevark. 
Mansy (‘urscagevx, F.] having marfhes, fennv. 
Manrsupta tas (with Jaatomijfs) a muicle of the thigh, 
fo named from the doubling of its tendons in refemblance of a 
purice When this mufcle sty, the thigh-bone is turned up-wards. 
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Maat Town, a large town ethat is noted fora great fair, te 
which people of feveral nations refort, as Leipried and Frask- 
fort in Germany, &c. 

Ma’rtacon [with Flerifs) a flower, a kind of lily. 

Ma’rtTen $ martre, FP. martera, It. mirta, Sp. marter; 

 Ma‘rtean @. marder, G.] a fmall creature, fomethin= 
like a ferret, which bears a rich furr, and whole dung has a 
musky {cent. 

Marren Cw, a marten of the firlt year. 

. Ma’rtian {F. marziale, It. of martializ, L.] of or per- 
— to =, — a ; 

a’aTiAL, Law, isa law that has to do only with foldic 
and feaman, where the king's army is on lots and ike ee 
is alfo under particular reftrictions. 

Makgtiat [with Bfrelegers| born under the planet Mars, 

SraRstAu with Céymi/?s) fignifies of the nature of iron or 


Ma‘ TIaLtst, a Warrior, a man at arms. : 


Ma‘RvriaLness, warlikenels. 
Marriatum Unguentum (in Pharmacy) the foldiers oint- 
tment. 


Martt'coxist [marticola, L.] a worthipper of Mars; alfo 
one that loves war, 


Marti'cencus [martigena, L-] begotten by Mars. 
Ma‘rtis : ; . 
; rete akind of iwallow. F 

Maatin @ry, a fort of pear. 

» Ma‘arincat [martingale, F. martirgaila, It, martingala, 
Sp.) a thong of leather faiiened at one end of the girts under 
the horfe’s belly, and at the other to the mufrolc, to pre- 
vent him from rearing. 

Ma‘atinmass? the fellival of St. Murtix, on the 11th of 

. 7 pean November. 
ARTLEMASS Beef, beef prepared by falting and drying ip 
the {moak at that feafon. aoe - . itt 

Ma’‘rtrert, a kind of bird. ' 

Martters [in Hera/.) are what are called Martinets, {mall 
Birds, whofe fect are fo fhort, they are ieldom to 
be feen, and their wings fo long, that fiould they 
pitch upon a level, they would not be able to rife; 
wherefore they alight not, but upon places aloft, 

that they may take Right again, by throwing themfclves off. 
See the figure. 

Ma’ersers [in a Ship) are {mall lines faflened to the leetch 
of the fail, to bring that part of the leetch which is next to 
the yard arm, clole up to the yard, when the fail is to be 


furled. 
Legs of the Mantnets, {mall ro; t thro’ che bolt ro 
bs the keosch of the asia ° 
To top the Maatnets [Sea Phraje] is to hale them up. 
 Ma’arynr [F. and L. martire lt. martir, Sp. waprup, Gr. 
maptyp, Sex.) one who fuffers death in witnels to the truth 
of the gofpel. 
To Ma‘atye [martyrifer, F, martirizzere, It. martirizar, 
Sp.] to caufe a perion to be put to death for the fake of religion. 
Ma‘aty «pom [martyre, F, marsirio, le. and Sp. martyrium, 
L. paprvecv, Gr. man typhape, Sax.) the pain or death that a 
martyr fuffers. , 
Ma’aryaen [martyrifé, F. of wspruecZes Gr] having 
fuffered martyrdom. 
Maarty'nia [with Rbesoricians) a figure, by which the 
orator confirms fomething by his own experience. 
To Ma’atyrize [weprupif@, Gr.) to put to death on the 
account of religion, or for bearing tellimony to the truth. 
Marryro Locy [mmartyraloge. F. martirolgio, It. waptues- 
Aoyia of weprup, a martyr, and A5yG, Gr. a fpecch, Ge] 
a hiftory of martyrs; allo a regiller antiently kept in religious 
houfes, wherein was an account of the donations of benefac- 
tors, and the days of the month and year when they died, Gee 
Martyro'zoatst, one who writes a hiltory of martyrs. 
To Ma‘rven [s emerveiller, FP. maravigharfi, It. maravil- 
lar, Sp.Jto wonder or admire at. 
Marve [merveille, F. maraviglia, It. maravilla, Sp.) a 
wonder, 
Ma‘aven of Perv (Bow) a fort of nightfhade with flowers of 
fuch variety, that it is called the wonder of the workd. 
Ma‘rvetLous [merveilleux, F. maravigliofo, lt. maravillsfe, 
Sp.J wonderful. 
Ma‘kveLLousLy, wenderfully. 
Ma’avELLousness, wonderfulne®. 
Ma’‘ayGross, a German coin in value 1 penny 4 ofafarthing. 
Mas, the male kind, Z. 
” Mascaze [weoyaan, Gr.) the arm-pit. ; 
Py nt: [in Heral.) macles, P.fome fay that 
O94 Majeles vepretented the holes or marihes of pets; 
© O| others, that they reprefent fpots in certain fints 
@® © about Ro/es, andare called Macu/e in Larin, which 
fall flunts being cut in two, this figure appears on 
the infide of them, 
’ Ma'sevtate 


MA 


“TT 7 Ma'seutate [maftuletum, L.] to make frong or manly. 
Ma‘sewsane Had i P. mafcoline, It. mafeulino, Sp. 
“maftulings, Ls] manly, couragious. 
: epee Rhimes [in French poetry] fuch as are made 
with words which have a ftrong, open and accented pronun- 
ciation, as amour, joul, moil and fort; whereas feminine rhimes 
are fuch as have-an ¢ feminine in their laft fyllable, as pere, 


mere, Sc. i“ ; . 
Slascakivwd Planets Nedery Aftrol.j are Sol, Mars, Fupiter, 
Saturn; but. Mercury is a kind of hermaphrodite. ‘ 


Mascutine Signs [with Afrol.] are Arics, Gemini, Libra, . 


‘gagittarias, and Aquarius. 
fa’scuty [in Heraldry) full of mafcles. 
Masu [of mi/ceo, L.] to mingle a mixture. 
Mass for a Horfe, a compofition of water, bran, &e, 
To Masu [macher, F. majcolare, It. wo champ with the 
tecth] to break, bruife or fqueeze to a math. 


Masx [ma/gue, FP. marchera, Yt. majeara, Sp. and Port.Ja 


covering of black velvet, to hide the face. 
* Masu [in a Figurative Senfe] a pretence or cloak. — 

To Masx, (fe mafquer, F, mafeberarfi, \t, enmafcarirfe, Sp.] 
to put on a mask; to put on a difguifes; to goto masks or 
mafquerades. - : 

By the Ma'sxies g. d. by the mafs; an oath. 

a’stin [of méler, F. to mingle) mixt corn or bread made 
of wheat, &fe, mixt. | es ae) 
; Spaces fe a food made of wheat and rye fteep'd in 


‘water. ie 
= Masons were incorporated about the year 


vik _1419,, having been call'd the Free Majons, a fra- 
RN 


ternity of great account, who have been honour- 
5 
4) 


They are governed by a malter and two war- 

dens, 25 affiftants, and there are 65'on the liverys the fine for 

which is 5 /, and that for flewards 10. stiaf J 
Their armorial enfigns of Azure 1 a cpio 

three caitles a pair of compailes fomewhat ex 

the ff. icret a cae of the ad, 

ir halt isin Bafing-Lane. . ae 2 
Ma’son [mafon or mason, F.) an artificer or, archite& who 

builds with ftone. EE ott 
Ma’sonry [magonnerie, F.) mafon's.work; the art of hew- 

ing, cutting er fquaring ftones, and fitting them for, the tfes 

of building ; alfo of aflembling and joining them t ith 

ifs te 


mortar, va aati 1 
Bound Masonry, is that wherein the ftones were. placed 
one over another like tiles, ‘jomts of the beds,being level, 
ar 





and gentry being of their fociety. 


et ‘ 


and the mounters perpendicular. ©) 5 2 aca ¢ on 
. Greek Masoney, is that, where after two _are hid, 
which make a courfe, another is laid at the end, which make 
two-courles) | + : poe a Tp : 
_ Masonay dy equal Courses, the. fame ‘as, bound mafonry, 
only that the flones are not hewd. 

-~» Masonry -éy aaequal Courfes, is made of unhewn. ftones, 
and laid in bound work; but.met of the fame thicknefs, nor 
obferving any inequality, . - Sar 

Masonay fll'd up in the Middle, is made of unhewn tones, 
and by courfes, the middle being fill’d with ones thrown in 
at random upon mortar. 

1. Compound Masoney, is formed of all the ref. 

Free Ma'sons, a antient fociety or body of men; 
» Accepted Masons, §. fa called, either for fome extraordinary 
knowledge of mafonry which they are fuppofed to be mafters 
ofs or becaule -the frit founders of that fociety were perfons of 
that profeflion. ‘Thefe are now in all or moft nations of Eu: 
ropes what the end of their focieties is, yet remains in fome 
meafure a fecret, unlels that they tend to promote fricndhip, 
fociety, mutual aflilance and good fellowfhip. — - 

Ma'sornan [T9DN, Hed. ad. ¢. tradition) criticifms of the 
Fewifh rabbics,:on the Hebrew text of the bible; confitting of 
the various readings; and an account in what form every word 
is met through the fcripture; alfa a computation of all the 
yeries, words and letters of it, 

Ma’soatres [of TDD: Hed. tradition, or MOD; to 
bend] a name given to thofe rabins, who, under Ejdras, the 
fcribe, pareed abe. Hebresa bible of the errors crept into it in 
the Babylouyh captivity ; divided the canonical books into 22, 
and thofe 22 books into chapters, and the chapeers into verfess 
dittinguifhed the manner of reading from that of writing, which 
they call the Keri and Cbetibs made.the punétation, that fup- 
plies the want of vowels, &¢. hele continued 130 vears, 
and ended in Rabbi.Simoa the Ju/?, wha went to meet Alexan- 
der the great, in his pontifical robes’ Capellus denies this, 
efpecially a3 to the invension of the Heres points, and alcribes 
it to the Mayorites of Tiderins, 400 years alter Cérif?, 

» Ma'squeé, a covering for the face; a vilard. FB . 
. Masqus [with drcéitetis].cemain pieces of fculpture répre-' 


‘ 


ed by feveral kings, and very, many nobility ~ 


MA 


fenting fome hideous form: grotefye or fatyrs faces, fed io 
fill up or adorn fome vacant places, 


Masquera’pe [of mafearata, Ital. and that of altars, 
Arab. ps i buffoonery) an afiembly of perions mas!.'d and in 
a habits, meeting to dance and divert theméelees, F 

ass[in Japan] a coin 10 coudry's or § and 2 fiths of . 
penny fterling. - ° 
~ Mass [in Fndie} a weight bat afourteenth of a Piece, * 
ass [mafa, lt. Sp. and L. barb. m.if2, F.) a heap o lump 
any thing. ; 


Mass [in Mechanicks) the matter ef any 
with it, 1, ¢. moving and gravitating alon 
diftinguifhed from its bulk or volumn, which 
‘in length, breadth and thicknefs, * ° 


body cohering 
with it; and is 
38 its expaniion 


. Mass [in Swesatra] a piece of money 4 Capars or is. 
Sterling. ‘ ; 

Mass (with Phils} the quantity of matter in any. body. 
High Appa is that fung’ by choriffers, and “cheated 
Grand Mass § with the afliftance of 3 deacon and fub-dea- 
con, 


Low Mass, is that wherein the prayers are all barely’ te- 
hearfed without any finging, and performed without much cee 
‘remony, or the affiitanee of any deacon or fub-deaconi, 
The Mass of the Beate, or the Mafi of cur Lacy, is that 
— and offered to god by the intercefion of the virgia 
, rye i . 
Beaw Mass "2 a mafs reheavfed every day, at which the 
Perfumed Mass ladies and Beau monde of the place attend. 
' Common Mass, or mafs of the community in a monaflery, 
is a maf celebrated at certain hours, whereat the whole body 
-or community affily. an 9 ; ' 
Mass of the Holy Ghof, a mats which is celebrated at. the 
“beginning of any folenmity, or ecclefiattical aflembly, begin- 
‘ning with the invocation of the Holy Ghu/?, ; 
’ day Mass, is fuch, on which certain prayers or ledtures 
are read fuitable to the day. “0% sh Sie <i 
“Mass of Fudgment, a mals wherein 4 perfon clear'd him- 
‘felf of any calumny by fome proof’ agreed upon, || 
., Mass of the Dead, 2 mais perform'd at the reguelt of the 
déteafed, which begins with tent, thence called ‘a Reguien. 
“Mass of a Saint, is that wherein god ‘is invok'd 6 the in- 
gers ee apr oe _ 
ass of Security, a mafs antiently rehearfed at examination 
‘of Catecbusens, when enquiry wis made as to their difpoii- 
‘tio for: baptifm. — - yak ree ‘ 
Dry Mass, is one wherein there ‘is no confecrition. 
“? Fotive Mass an extraordinaty maf belides that of the day 
rehearfed on fome extraordinary occafion. em, ; 
™ Mass [meffe Pimeffa, It. of miff, Sp. and'L. from dim fic, 
or the fending away the Catechumens, before the f. crifice be- 
gan, by faying, ite. miffa of, be gone, for mafs is Bisioning. 
‘ Mass of Blood [with Anat.) all the blood ina hesian body. 
©Mass(with Aperbecaries] every phyfical compofition of pow- 
ders, and other ingredients wrought inzo one Jump, ; 
= M Ass [with Surgeons) an oblong and fharp pointed inftru- 
‘ment which is put into a trepan, that jt thay font more firmly 
* 1 Mass {wich Latin authors) is generally uled’ to fignify 
kinds of divine fervice, or a leffon of that fervice; but in the 
Remifo charch, it fignifies an oblation, which they call Mes 
and frequently Jiturgy or church fervice, ane 
** Mass Prigf, a_prieit of a chantry or particular altar, who 
54 fo many mafles for the foul or fouls of particular decealed 
ns. 
~ Ma’ssacre (prob. of #afarr, L. to kill or flayJa butcher 
and flaughter, made on people not in a condition ur prena 
dd heme, Wiican pep 
* To Ma’ssacre [maffacrer, F.] to kill or butcher people by 
ba A furprize, and atter a bribes manner. i fe 
a‘sses(in Painting) are the large parts of a picture con- 
taining the great lights and fhadows; fo that when it is almoit 
dark, we can only fee the mafles of a pitture, i. ¢. the great 
Fights and fhadows, , oe Pp 
“ Massa’'tians, fectaries; whofe ténet was that perfons ought 
to -be continually at prayer. 
-, Ma'sserens (of waod(es, Gr. to chew) thort, thick and ten-. 
dinous mufcles of the lower jaw; which, with the alfliltance 
of the temporal mufcles, they move to the right fide, the lett 
fide and forward. . 
Ma'ssive? [ mafif, F. maffuccio, It. macizo, Sp.} folid 
fa’ssy Weighty; not delicate, as a matlive column is, 
one which is too fhort for the order it bears. 


Ma’sstness $ voiia weightineis, bulkine!s, cline 6a 


Ma'‘ssivengss : 

Massonne’? [in Heral] is when ‘an ordinary 

Ma’ssonev § is reprefented in the manner of a 
ftone wall, with all the joints between the flones 
appearing, asthey generally do in lone buildings; 
and fo the import of the word is, as much as 


done im mafon's work, See the figure. 


Masson, 


MA 

Masons (NOD, Hed. tradition}a performance on the 
Hebrew rote by fome antient ews Raddigs, to fecure it from 
any alterations, and to be a Hedge to the ; by numbring 


the verfes, words and letters of the text, and marking all the 


iati f it. ; 
big ame a Zeit doétors, authors of the Maffira. : 
ne (mere, Sex. malt, Sw. Du. andG. mat, F, mafil, 
Sp. ma/tro, Port.) of a ships alfo the fruit of the oak, beech, 
t, Fe. 
ofire Mas [of a Ship] ftands in the fore-part or fore-caftle, 


Fore ase Ag hogar hy 
-¢ of the main-maft in 

alee Mane in the fternmoft part of 

that of the main-matt. 


Mijen Mast [of ~ aft 
it, and is in length about f J t 
To fpring a Mast [Sea Pbrajé] is when a matt is crackt in 
t. 
nT ipend a Masr (Sea Pbra/e) is when a maft is broken by 


her. 
arp lie are thofe mafts that are fixed upon 


Top Masts [in a Sbip a 
the main, fore, mifen maits and bow-fprit. cris cas died 
flag ftaves on their 


Top Gallant Masts [ina Sbip] are thole 
of the Maia, and — a Ey they carry . 
ops, whereon are t gs, ts, Ge. 
‘ Tyery Mast {ina si) is a o, Poade of yards, or other 
i of timber, fpliced’ or fithed together, wouldin: them 
with ropes, ‘This maft is fet up, when in a ftorm or fight, a 
gnaft is borne over board, till they can be provided with a better. 
Armed Mast [in a Ship) is a maft made of more than one 


gee [of Amber] the quantity of two pounds and a half in 


tle.] the fruit of wild trees, as 

Over Ma'steD? a hhip is aid fo tobe, when her mafts are 

Tent Ma'stEDS either too long or too big, 
her lie too much down by the wind, and labour too much a 
hull. 

Under Mast ep, a hhip is Grid fo to be, when her mafts are 
either too {mall = — rsher from bearing 
fo much fail, as is requifite to give her true way. 

" Ma'eree (magifier. L. maitre, F. mat/fro, It, and Sp. - 
wri. 


tre, Port. megyeep, Sex. mefere, Den. meefier, De. 
Set, G.Ja qorerecur, a head, a teachers one skilled in any art 
pong 
Master ef the Armoury, one who has the 
king's armour in any ftanding armoury; with the power of 
Masten of Ajay [inthe Mint) one, whofe bufinels is to 
hat the filver: 
eS fin, the fecond degree taken by the ftudents in 
the univetfities. oes . 
Ma'stan of the Ceremonies, an officer inftituted by 
ambaifadors and ftrangers of quality, whom he introduces into 
the king’s prefence. 
barrifters of the common law, to be ts to the lord chan- 
eellor and matter of the Ro/ls, during term time. They are 12 
Ma‘sTeR of the Faculties, an officer under the archbifhop of 
Canterbury, who grants licences and diff i 


; alfo a title of feveral officers. 

farcen the overfight of the 

placing or difplacing an under officers. 
és. be according to ftandard. 

Mastsr 6f 4rt, 
‘Fanies 1. for the more folemn and honourable reception 

Masters of the Chancery, are ss chofen out of the 
in number, the mafter of the Ro//s being the chief. 

M of the Horfe great officer of the crown, to 

ER @ ¢ Horfe, a i 
AST 


whom is committed the charge of and difpofing all 
matters relating to the king's horfes, ftables, sc. 
Master of the Houjbold, an officer under the lord fteward of 


the king's houfhold. 

Mastek f the Fewel Houfe, an officer who has the 
of all the gold and filver plate ufed at the king's table; and 
of the plate in the tower of Londen, loofe jewels, &e. 

Master of the Mint, the warden of the mint, whofe 
bufinels it is to receive the filver and bullion, which comes to 
the mint to be coined, and to take care thereof, 

Masts worker of the Mint, an officer, who receives the 
bullion from the warden, caufes it to be melted, delivers it to 
the monyers, and takes it from them again when it is coined. 

Master of the Ordnance, a great officer, to whofe care all 
the king's ordnance and artillery is committed. 

Mastan Ganner of England, an officer, whofe bafinefs it 
is to inftraét all thofe who are defirous to learn the art of Gus- 

, and to adminifter the = — — that he will 

i ferve any foreign prince or ftate without leave. 

Ma wen of be Ring's Mafter’s, an officer who takes care 
that the king's forces be compleat, well armed, and trained ; 
alfo called the Mu/fer Maffer General. < 

Master of the Pos, one who had the appointing all fuch 
throughout Eng/asd, who provided poft hories for the king's 
meffages; but now is devolved an the general poft-maiter. 

Masten of Regue/s, is the chief judge of the court of Re- 

wats, which is now quite taken away. 

Mattar of tor Relis, is on afiftant to the lord chancellor 


“the principal officer 


MA 


or lord k of the great feal in the high coprt of chancery; 
fo that he hears caufes there, and gives sem his abfence. 

Masten of the Court of Wards and Liveries, was formerly 

and uct of that court. 
aster of the Wardrobe, an officer who has the cultody 

and charge of all the ancient robes of the king's and queen's, kept 
in the tower of London, and of the royal i bedding, &'c. 

peseras fers the chief - oi ré a merchant's fhip, 
w eC management of t ip at fea, and gives 
the neceflary orders to the failors. sa a 

Master de Camp [in France and Spain) isa colonel of horfe. 

Master d¢ Camp General, is the next officer over all the re. 
giments of light horfe, and commands in the ablence of the 
colonel general. 

To Masten [maitrifer, F.] to make ones {elf mafter of, to 
get the betrer of. 

Masten Note [in Mufick} the meafure note. 

Masten Piece, an exquifite or extraordinary work or perfor- 
mance in any art or fcience. 

Mastsa-Wert (with Botan.) an herb, whofe leaves refembie 
Angelica, except that they grow on leffer ftalks and lower. 

a’sTERSHIP, the quality and dignity of a mafter. 
Ma’‘stexcess, ungovernable, unruly, having no mafter. 
Ma'stexty, like a mafter. 


Ma’stexy, command, power, alfo sage 
Masrica‘Tion [F. — t, of mafiratic, LL.) a 
chewing, which action breaks the meat to pieces, by the help of 
the teeth ; fo that by that means being mixt with the fpitele, it 
dg ara be more eafily {wallowed and digefted in the 

omac. 

Mastica’tony [maficatorie, F. of maficaterio, It. of ma- 
ficatcrium, L.] a medicine to be chewed to provoke Spitting. 


Ma'stick , Gr.) the gum of the lentisk-tree. 
Ma‘sricor@ a yellow colour ufed in painting. 
Ma‘ssicor 


AMa'srtre [mdtin, F. maftino, It. maftin, Sp. of maficus, 
L.] « fort of great dog. 

Mastt’capour Sage Horfemen) a Slabberring Bit, a fnaf- 
fle of iron, all fmooth, and of a piece, guarded with Pater-No- 
fiers, and compofed 3 halfs of great rings, made into demi-ovals, 
of unequal bignefs, the leffer being enclos’d within the greater, 
which ought to be about half a foot high. A Maffigadexr 
mounted with a head and two reins, 

Mas'tinus [old Rec.] a maftiff. 

Masrot’pes [pasveid'ns, Gr.) certain mufcles arifing from 
the neck-bone, and terminating in the mam cs, 
their office is to bend the head; alfo any proceffes that are like 
the teats of a cow's udder. 

Masura [in Doom/day Book) an old, honfe or wall, 

Masura Terre, a quantity of land, containing 4 oxgangs. 

Mat (matve, or meacee, Sex, matte, De. and L. G. mate 
ta, Sv.) rufhes or woven together. 

Matcn [prob, of mate, a companion) an agreement to be 
married, or a marriage; alfo any other agreement, asa trial of 
skill, &¥¢. alfo an equal. 

Martcx [wich Genners) a fort of rope made of fach combu- 
ftible ftuff, that being once lighted, it will burn on by a 
_ regularly, without ever going out, as long as any of it is 


To Marcu [q. d. to mate] to pair or couple, to marry; 
alfo to be like, coe. 

To Marcu fighting Cocks, is to fee that they are of an equal 
height, length and bigneis in body. 

o Marten (with Heaters) « wolf is fid to match or mate 
at rutting time. 

Ma‘rc#aa_e, that which may be matched or coupled; alfo 
that may be equalized. 

Ma‘TCHLESss, that may not be equalled, incomparable. 

MATCHLES:LY, incomparably. 

Ma'tcutesNess (ef macch, leay and neyye, Sex.) unca- 
pablenefs of being matched or equalled. 

Mats [mace, Sex. matt, Du.) a companion, an afliftant. 

Check Mats [at the play of Cée/i) is when the game is 
Brought to that pafs, that there is mo way for the king to efcape. 

To Mats [mate, Sex.) to amaze or aftonifh, to . daunt 
or put out countenance. 

to Matz, to match, to pair, or equal. 

MatTsLorrs [in Cookery] victuals drefled after the feamens 
way. 

MaTEo'Locy 
curious fearch into high matters. ; 

MATROTE CHNY Gusrantt rhe, Gr.Ja vain or idle {Cience. 

MATER, a mother, L. 

Dura Mats [with Asetom.) 2 membrane or skin fticking 
clofe to the skull, on the infide in fome places, and immediateiy 
covers the brain and the Cerebellum, L 

Metallorum Mater, the mother of pearl, L. 

Pia Matar, askin which immediatel por agp the brain and 
Cerebellum, It is very full of blood veilels, and are fappofed 


to 


raswdoyia. Gt.) « vain inquiry or over 


. MA 
to be defigned for keeping in the fpirits there bred, and to hih- 
der them from flying away, L. 

Maveria Medica, all that is made ufe of in the art of phy- 
Gck, either for the prevention or cure of diieaies, whether pre- 
pared from vegetables, minerals or animals. 

Marerta Prine [with Pdilojspbers] the firt matter or fub- 
jeét of all forms fubiantial. L, ‘ 

Mare’aiat [ruterie/ FP, materiale. Ic. materiaf, Sp. all in 
the fill tente only, of murerialis, L ] confitting of matter or 
fubitance ; alio being of concern, moment or contequence. 

Mare RLALLY, momentarily, of conlequerce. 

Mare aiauNess, Momentarincls, weightinels. 

Marte’riauist, adruggilior drugter. 

Marerta Lists anancient fect, who being poflefledé 

Mareki'ans with this principle, out of nothing 

Materi'artans comes nothing, hid recoure to eter- 
nal matter, on which they fuppoled God wrought in the creae 
tion. 

Materta’nity [materialita, It. of materialis, L.) a being 
material, the fubfiltence of matter, 

_ Matertans([materiaux, F. materialist. of materialia, L.) 
tools or ftulf proper for the making or doing any thing. 

MatTe’R1aTED [matertatus, L.] made of matter. 

Mare'rxau [euterne/, F. maternale, It. materne, Sp. of 
gatersalis, L.) of or pertaining to a mother, motherly. 

— Marernat Apedtion (HMieragltpbicaliy] was reprefented by 
the pelican, which is {aid to trike blood out of its own breait 
to feed its young. 

Mars’ awatness, motherlinefs, motherly affection. 

Marte‘enity [ratsrnize, F.)] motherhood, the condition or 
late of a mother. , 

Maru [with Huslendmen) a mowing, as Aftermath, after 
gials or iecond mowing of grafs. 

Ma'raema (ucerue, Gr.) the mathematicks or mathema- 
tical arts. 

Maruema’ticat [ mothématigue, FP. matematico, It. and 
Sp. mathematicus, L.] pertaining to the mathematicks, 

Matuema Tican Costpoiticn, is the fynthetical method, or 
that which proceeds by certain degrees or tleps, from known 
quantities in the fearch of unxnown, and then Teasaie, that 
the quantity fo found, will fatisty the proportion. 

MATHEMATICALLY, accurding to the mathematicks. 

Marikzma’ricks (rathematigue, F. mutematice, Ie. mathe- 
matictsy Sp. and Port. artes mathematice, L. teyves padnee- 
sini, Gre) inits original fignification comprehended any kind 
of difcipline or learning; but now the word is ufually apply’d 
to lome novle iciences, which are tadgnt by true demonttration, 
and are exercis'd about Quantity, i, e. whatlocver is capable of 
being numbered or meafured, which is compriz'd under num- 

bers, lines, tuperticies and folids. 

Praficol Matuematicns, are fuch as fhew how to de- 
monitrate fomething that is uiectul, or to perform fomething pro- 
poled to be done, which may tend to the benefit of mankind. 
As Afronomy, Architecture, Catoprricks, Dioptricks, Geography, 
Gaomaricks, Hydrawticki, Hydrojlaticks, Hydrography, Meeba- 
wicks, Mujick, Optichs, Perfpectiog, Prewmatichs, Pyrotecb- 
wickt, &e. 

Pure Matuesaticxs, are Arithmetick and Geometry, and 
conlider quantity abitradiedly and without any relation to matter, 
dimple Matuemaricns, the fame as pure mathematicks. 

Mixt MaTnematicxs, are thofe arts and {cienees which 
treat of the properties of quantity, apply'd to material beings or 
fenlible objeéts, as Altronomy, Dialling, Geography, Mecha- 
nicks, Navigation, Surveying, &¢. 

Speewlative Marnematicks, confifts only in the fimple 
knowledge of matters propofed ; with the bare contemplation 
of truth or falfhood, with reipect to them. 

MaTHEeMaTi'ClLan [mathematicien, F. matematies, It. and 
Sp. matbematicus, L..] one skill'd in the mathematicks. 

Ma tHesis (uaduess of parSare, Gr. to learn) the ma- 
thematicks. 

Matue’ains, an order of religious founded by pope Janz- 
cent for redeeming chriftian captives out of Turti/b flivery. 

Ma‘rins (in the Romrifb church] the firlt part of the daily 
fervice. 

Maraa‘’cium [with Cogmifs] alittle bag, in which calcined 
tartar, &¢, is put, having holes pricked in it to let out the liquor, 

Martra'Les [among the Rortaes) alcitival oblerv'd by the 
matrons on the firit of ‘June, in honour of the goddels Matura, 
or Ino, the wife of Athamas, king of Teebes. They only en- 
tred the temple with a flave, and their filter's childrens the 
Dave they cuii’d in memory of the jealouly of Ine, and pray'd 
for their fillers children but not for their own. 

Ma‘raass [with Chyrijfs] abolt-head, tlong, 
ftrait-n¢cked veilel of glifs, hrtedté the nole of an 
alembick, and frequently ufed in diltillation, and 

are allo cail'd receivers, of this form. 
+} = Marrica’tia fin Phyick) medicines for difea- 
fea in the Mutrixe 
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Matrica'nta {with Besan.] the herb fevarfew, white-wort 
Or mother-worr, ZL. : ‘ , 

Ma‘rrices [with Dyers) is apply'd to the fir fimple co; 
lours, Whence all the ret are derived and compoted, as black, 
white, blue, red and falluw or root colour. 

Ma'reice? [deat.) the mother or womb, or that part of 

Ma’rr 1x § the female of any kind, wherein the fortus ig 
conceived and nouriflied Ubi the time of its delivery.\F. Ir. of L. 

Ma’rrices [ with, Letter-Founders ] moulds or forms in 
which printing letters or characters are call, 

a vRiCive [wetricide, It. and LJ a killing of his mo- 
er. 

Marnicing [ matricidio, It. matricidine, L,] the killing 
of a mother. 

Mareri’cuta, a roll, lil or regifler, in which the names 
of perions are entered, L, 

Mararey Lar Book [aatrieule, F. matricols, It.) (in the 
University) abook, ia which the names of {cholars newly ad- 
mitted are entered. ; ; 

_Marai‘curaren [iamatriculé, F. matricolate, It. matric. 
tito, Sp.) fer duwn in the Mutriea/a or regiller-book of an uni- 
Verlity, afer the fchalar has been {worn there. 

Maraicura’tion, the art of matriculating or regiflring 
the names of ttudents in s college, L. : ' 

_Martaimoni’an [F. and Sp. matrimonials, It. of matri- 
momtaiis, L.) of or pertaining to matrimony. . 

Matrimony [siatrinumia, It, and Sp, of matrimonium, LJ 
wedlock, marriage. . F 

Maraisa’tvia [with Boren.) the herb clary. 

To Ma’raisare (setrifatum, L.) to imitate the mother.. 

Maraisy Lys [with Dotan.) the plant wood-bind or honey 
fuckle, Z, 

Ma’raix [of uizpa, Gr. the mother) the matrice, ZL. 

Maraix [with Surgeous) that part of the womb, in which 
the child is conceived. ; 

Matrix i any thing ferving for the place of generation 

Marrice$ of abody, whether organical, as the matrix 
or womb of animals or inorganical, as thole of vegetables, 
metals or mincials. a 
_ Mareix, Esciyjia, the mother church; either of a cathedral, 
with reipeét to the parochial churches in the fame dioce(s; or 
a parifh church, in reipeét to the chapels depending on it. 

Ma‘rarx [with Beton] the pith of trees or herbs, which 
they alfo call Car, 

Ma’ kos [mutrone, F. matroma, Sp. It. and L. of marer, 
L.) a virtuous, prudent, motherly woman, that keeps her ta- 
mily under good government or difcipline, and fuch an one, ss 
to challity and exemplary life, to whom young virgins may be 
fatcly committed to be educated, 

Marron [ofan He/pital] a grave woman that looks after 
the children, 

Ma'rrons [ina Law Seale] married women of experience. 
who have been mothers of children, fuch as are empannelled 
upon juries or convicts, who plead their bellies, 

Mataro'xau [masrenalis, L.) of or belonging to a matron. 

Mateona’tia [among the Roerwr) the fealt of the mas 
trons, inllituted by Rerw/ys, and celebrated by the Roman wo- 
men inhonour of Mars; to whom they thought themielves 
oblig’d for the happincls of bearing good children; a favour 
which he firtt conierr’d on his millrefs Roca; during the time 
of which, the men lent prefents to the women, as the women 
in like manner did tothe men on the Saturnalia. It was obferv'd 
oa the firt of Marc tor peegnancy, the year then beginning 
to bear fruit. 

Mataro’sses [in a Train of Artillery) a fort of foldiers next 
in degree under the gunners, who aflilt them about the guns, in 
traverling, {punging and firing, loading, &'c. They carry fre- 
locks, and march along with the lore waggons, as a guard, and 
alio as afliflants in cafe a waguon fhould break, &'¢. 

Mar [ratta, L.] ruthes interwoven to lay on floors and for 
various other ules. 

Mar Heed, an herb or plant, call'dalfo Feather-greji, and 
Spanih-ra/b, of which mats and frails are made. 

Marts [in a Ship} broad, thick clouts of finnet or rope yarn, 
and thrums, beaten flat and interwoven, to fave the yaid, Gr. 
from galling. 

Ma'ttep, wrought or covered with mat. 

Matrep, entangled and clung together lite hair.’ 

Mattep [in Botany. ] a term uted of herbs, when they 
grow as if they were planed togethér. 

Ma'tren [matiere, F. materia, tt. rtaieria, Sp. Port. and 
L.) the ftuffany thing is Made or confilts of 5 altu caute or oc. 
ealion; bufine’s or thing ¢ allo that which runs out of a fore. 

Marrer [with Matorad Philofepbers] is a folid, diviiible 
and patlive funitance, call’d body, and firtt principle of natural 
things ; which is extended into leneth, breadth and thichnels 5 
which is capabl™ of putting on ail manner of forms, and of 
moving according t9 all munner of diteclions and degrees of 
{wiltnels. 
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Nude Matter [in Law] is the naked or bare allegation of 

2 thing done, to be prov'd only by et and not by a re- 
any {pecialty in writing under teal. 
mM pd ei Deed | [Lavo Term) a truth of a matter that may 
roved, tho" not by record. 

be ere TTER of ype (Law Terr} is that which may be prov- 
ed by fome record. 

T> Matrer, to care. 

Ma‘rtTeERy, full of matter, ; 

Ma‘tTixs[matines, F. of matatinas, L. of the morning] 
morning prayers; alfo one of the canonical hours in the chureh 
ot Rome. 

Ma‘rrocx [maztuc, Sax.] a husbaadry tool to grub up roots 
oftrees, weeds, &c. ; 

Ma‘ttR Ess, [reatelas F. materafi, It. matelaz, Sp.] a kind 
of quilt filled with wool, cotton, &¢. a flock bed. 

faro’ra the goddels of ripe corn L. 

Matura’stta [in Phyfch) fuch medicines as promote ma- 
turation, ripeners. ZL. . 

To Ma’rurate [maturare, It. and L.] to haften, to ripen 
or grow ripe. 

Matura’rion, a haflning, a ripening. L. ; : 

Maturation (in Cdymiiry] the procels of digeftion, cir- 
culation, &¢. 

Matu’re [sature, lt. madure, Sp, maturus, L.] ripe, come 
tu its full growth, perfect. 

Matu'revy, ripely, perleéily confiderately, 

Matu'raness? [saturité, #. matwrita, It. maduréza, Sp. 

Maturity of maturitat, L.Jripenels of fruit or years, 
the arrival of any thing to itsjuit degree of perteétion. 

Marure'scent [eratwreicens. L.) waxing ripe. 

Matu’ra [in the old Reman language, fignified good] fhe 
had a temple at Reme built by Servilivs Tullivs, Some fay 
fhe was Jws, the nurfe of Bacchus, and wile of Atbamas; o- 
thers will have hertobe durzra. L. 

Matutixia [lo called of Maetwta] feafts in May, confe- 
crated to Matwtaor Leucothse, All maid fervants cxeepe one 
were excluded from thofe feats, and this one, every matron 
was to itrike onthe cheek, becaufe Mutvta was plagued with 
jealoufy, that her husband lov'd her maid better than he did her, 

Maruri'xat [ matvtinalis, L.) of or pertaining to the 
morning, prayer, 

Maturti'st [matutinus, L.) of or pertaining to the morning. 

Maturine (in ?rodogy.) planets are faid to be fo, when 
they are above the horizon, at the rifing of the fun, 

*"Mavu'pttp? [prob. of matutinws, L. of the morning] be- 

Mav'pttn § totted or difordered by drinking ftrong liquors, 
efpecially in a morning. 

Maupiin [with Bot.] the herb fweet Mawdlin, in fhape 
fomething like tanfey, and in quality like ale-colt or ground-Ivy. 

Maucasg [malgré, F. malgrads, It Jin fpite of, or whether 
one will or no. 

Mavis [mawois, F. malzezzo, It.Ja bird, a kind of thruhh. 

To Maui Ves malleus, L ,) to bang or beat foundly. 

Maut Stict, a ftick on which a painter leans his hand in 
working. 

Mau txin, a fort of mop made of clouts, to fweep an o- 
ven with, by fome call’d a fcovel; alfo a {care-crow to fright 
away birds. 

Mau, a foft, brittle ftone in Oxfirdbire, 

Mauncu (in Hera/iry] the reprefentation of a fleeve. 

Mauno [manp, Sax, manmeguia, F.]a hamper or basket with 
handles, or with 2 lids, to carry on the arm, 

Maunp of andsund Books, is 8 bales, of each 1000 pound 
weight or 2 fats, 

Maunn Shaw (at Ormus] 121. and a half averdupois [at 
Mejlupatan) 261, 4. oz, 8. dr. [at Surat] 334. 5 ex. 7 dr. [at 
Laer 6s 4. Averdupois. 


To Mau’xper [mandire, F.in the firt fen, monbdier, F. 
in the latter.) to mutter or grumble, alio to beg. 

Maunoeas [with the Centing Crew) beggars. 

Maunpy Tburfday. See Mandy. 

Mausov#’um, a ilately fepulchre, built by Artemifa, queen 
of Caria, for Maxjsles her husband, whom fhe lov'd fo dearly, 
that belides his edifice, the caufed the afhes of his body after 
it had been burnt, to be put into a cup of wine, and drank 
them, to give him a lodging in her heart. This fepulchre was 
built by 4 of the mofl excellent artificers of that time. It was 
fquare, 442 foot in compals, and 45 cubits highs the fquare 
Jooking ta the extk was made by Sripess that towards the weit 
by Levebaress that to the fouth by Timeréews, and that to- 
warda the north by Briax. On the top of it was a brazen 
chariot, with many wonderful and curious inventions. ‘The 
Whole was insiched with fo many rare ornaments, that it was 
sesh Min of the preatett wonders of the world. 

FAW [ Maxa, or maze, Sax, : . and Sw. 
the ventricle a the ay ee ee ages 


* ue R 
Maw Horm, [in fhirjs + . . - 
7 ti | wor rs eir bodi 

sia reddit) co.wur like J ors that h ced in th id ! dies, 


earth worms, about a finger's length. growing tn meadows, 


MA 
Maw'.1in [with the Mufgar} neither drunk nor (ober. 
Maw'xtsu, fqueamifh. 

Ma‘wxtsusess [of maga, a maw or ftomach, reoc, fici:, 
and nerre, Sux.) ficknefs at the flomach, fqucamifinels; allo a 
naulcous taite, . 

Mawxs, a hoyden, a dirty wench. 

Maw, mer (prob. of Mdzmer) an idol or little image, fet ep 
to be worthipped. 

Maw’merry, idolatry, or the worfhip of idols. 

Maxitta inferior [With ostomi?s) the upper jaw-bone 
which is moveable, and in which the under teeth are inferted, 

Maxitra faperior (with Anatori/?s) the upper jaw-bone or 
cheek-bone, which is compoled of 12 bones, 6 on each fide: 
but fome fay 13, the odd one they call omer, L. 

Maxt'hban 2 [ mexiluris, L. Jot or pertaining to the 

Maxi’tiary § jaw-bone, 

Maxi'’Mitry [waximitas, L.] greatnefs, 

Maxitta'nis Glindula (Aeat.] a confiderable gland of 
the conglomorate kind, fituate on the infide under the lower 
jew bore, L. ; 

Ma'xim [maxime, Fe. maffera, It. maxinz, Sp. and L. 
Agioue, Gr.] an axiom, a propolition or principle (in any art 
or icience) generally received, grounded upon reafon, and that 
cannot be deny'd. 

Maxims et minimis (with Mathematicians] a method ufed 
for the refolution of a great number of perplexed problems, 
which require the greatett or lealt quantities attainable in that 
cafe. 

Ma'xy [with Tia Miners) is what they call a weed of the 
marchaiite hind, when the load or vein of oar degenerates into 
this or any thing elie, that is not tin, they call ita weed, 

May [F. maggie, It. maze, Sp, and Port. majvs, L. of ma- 
jeres, to called by Romudws, in honour of his tenators; or as 
others fay, from Maia, the mother of Mircury, to whom fa- 
crifice was offered in that month] the sth and mott pleafane 
month in the year with us, The antients uled to paint May 
with a lovely alpeét, ina robe of white and green, embroider- 
ed with daflodils, haw-thorn and blue-botiles, and on his head 
agarland of white and damask rofes, holding a lute in one 
hand, and a nightingal on the fore finger of the other. 

May Fiy [fo called of the month of Muy, wherein it is poe 
duc’d) an inteét call'd a water-cricket, which in this month 
creeping out of the river turns to a fly: it lics commonly under 
ftones near the banks, aod is a good bir fur fome tore of fith. 

May Games, certain (ports or merriments, dancing, &'¢. afed 
on the firlt day of May, which feem to have taken their rife 
from the like cuftoms of the Remans, who follow'd {uch fports 
in honour of Maja or Flora, the goddels of flowers, 

May Heed, an herb like camomile. 

To Mar drr. F. or can [mazan, Dumogen, Sex. morgen, 
G. 

Star (irr. 3¢. Pers. Sing. of the Pres. Tenfe, of the Ind. 
Mood) for mayit, or mayeth. 

Micurt (/rr. mp. maatte, Dax, mogte, Dy, michte, G } 
for mayed. ‘This verb is defective, and has no participles, nor 
reparly infinitive mood, and confequently no compound tenies. 

May Bug, a fly. 

May Li‘, a flower, 

‘Yo Mayu Hawés (in Falconry] to pinion their wings. 

Maro'raLty [mayoratus,L.) the ofice and dignity of a 
mayor. 

fay ‘OREss, a mayor's wife. 

P| fa Mazani’ne [in Cookery] a particular way of drefling 
wis. 

Mazari’xes, finall difhes to be fet in the middle of a lar- 
ger dilh; alfo a fort of fimall tarts fill’d with fweetmeats. 

Mazarine Blue, a blue of a deep colour. 

Mazanine Hood, a hood made after the faflion of that worn 
by - “ar of Ppongpspile 

aze [mare, Sex. a gulph) aftonifthment, perplexity. 

A Maze [ina Garden} : ae made anh ache ariiGcial 
turnings and windings. 

Ma‘zy [of mare, Sax.) of or belonging to a maze, intricate. 

Ma‘zement [of mare, Sex.a gulph) amazement, 

Ma‘zer a broad ftanding cup or drinking bowl. 

Ma‘zzaroTH (PYM, Chaldce] the zodiack. 

M. D. isan abbreviation of Mediciaa Deer, or Doéler of 
Pbyjfick. 

Me [me, Sex. O. and L. G. and mig, Dam. and Sw. tomy, 
Dy, muh, H. G. moi, F. evi, I:.] the Hott Pers. J. in the op. 
lique cates. 

A Mea’cock [prob. of me, F. ahawk’s mew, and coc, Sax. 
a cock] an effeminate, cowardly fellow. 

Maap [meoo, Sex. meede, Da, meth, G.] a diink made of 
honey, 


Mean [mave, Sax.) a meadorw. 


Mean Sweet (with Séespéers} an herb with cramp. 
Mea’ pow Sweet § led leaves, jomething like chole of elin, 


Mrapow 


ME 


Meapow [aveoz, Six.) pafture land, yielding grafs, hay. 

Mea‘cae [etvigre, Bo muzre, It. Sp, and Port. prob. of mu- 
eer, LJ poor in tleth, little elje bur skin and bone. 

Meacre [in a figurative Sonic) dry, barren as a meigre 
ftyle, @ jejuse, barren, dry ityle, 

Meaccaruy, poorly, leanly, 

Mea cerness (of mezne and neppe, Sax.) leannefs. 

Meak 2 [in Masiandry) an iullrument tor mowing peale, 

hisaee orake, 67s. 

Meat (melepe, Sux mecl, Dun. and Dw. mehl, G. miorl, 
$4. it wouid, therefore be far fetch to derive jr, with Afer, 
Cuysudon, trom ytacpsr, Gr.) the Hower of wheat, &e. . 

Meat [melepe, Sux. macl or mael tydt, Dz. and LG. 
mabt, or mahijert, H. G. mal or matteo, Sw. prob all of mef, 
Geb. time, qs Time to eat; it is therefore improper to add 
time to it, as mott of the northern tongues do. But M. Ca- 
fauson, ferting afide all thee, will hare it of "Ousaia, Gra 
“meeting or conference.) a portion of victuals for one eating. 

Mea‘tiness [male, gaelic and nepye, Sax.) mealy nature, 

Meacep pulveriz'd or reduc'd to powder, 

Meaty Moutuen [gy 4 mild of mouth ] bathful as to 
_— 4 {in the manour of Clan) rents antiently paid in 

Ruut incal, for food for the lord’s hounds, by the 
sar ge Tree, the name of a plant. 

A Mean {of moyen, FJ a middle. 

Mean [in Law} the midJle between two extremes: and 
that cither nrit in tune, as bis Agion wes mean, betwixt the 
difleifin mace to him and his recovery, #. é in the interim or 
the mean time; or fecondly in dignity, as there is a Lord 

an. 
are tae {io “Opsicks] is a right line drawn from the 
point of concourie of the optick nerves, thro the middle of the 
right line, which joins the extremity or end of the fame op- 


wrkdeam propertional [in Mjick) the fecond of any three pro- 


See pian {in Gauging] a geometrical mean between 
the diameters at head and bung in any clule cask, : 
Mean Longitude [Adromomy] is an arch of the 
Mean Motion of the Sur ecliptick reckoned from the be- 
ginning of Aries to the line of the fun’s mean motion, 
Mean Proportisna! [in Geometry] is a quantiry which is as 
big in refpeet of a third term, asthe firll isin refpeet of it, as 
_ acie Pr sportiowal [in Avithemetick) is a quantity which ex- 
ceeds of is exceeded by the frit. ; 
Meax (in Muaficd] the tenor or middle part. 
To Meas [/rr.#. mxnan, Sax. mene Das. mepnen, Du. 
meinen, G. mena, Sv. menan, Goth.) to intend or refolve; to 
i ftand. 
Oe ox Lee. imp. and Part. P.) did mean, have meant. 
MEANING co sere Sax, to mean mepninge, Dy, meps 
fente fignification, 
i of bere oar Meanine bp pour (umping. 
That is, I know by the figns you give, what you would be 
at. The L. fay Nutis figut/que loguentar. 
Mua‘naass [prob mene, ay fi Bemene and nepype, 
is, pitifulnels, mets, €5'r. 
~, — fa no Sing. Neale: Wealth, eftate, 
Means [eoret, F.] oe Ways or devcics that perfons 
ine lo any thing. 
wa Hlorort Ade (with Arith,) are when one root or frit 
umber js multiplied by it felf, and the following numbers 
likewile by themtelves, the numbers taken between one and che 
number lilt produceds are called csatinwal Means; a8 2, the 
root multiply’d by it felt produces 4; which, 4 muhiplied by 
it (elf, produces 16, and 16, being tquared, prodaces256; and 
fo 2. 4.and 16, are continual means between 1, and 256. 
Meaxprr. See Mianaer. a, 
Mea‘sxexs (ina Hore} (mall, black or red, fpots in the 
coat or hair of a whitith colour, 
Meant, v. to Mean. 
Mear [mepe, Sex.) a marfhy ground. ve 
Mear Steves [of mepe, Sax. a bound or limit) ones fe 
for boundaries or land marks in open fields, 
Meart, a black bird. 
Mease [in Lice] a mefuage or dwelling houle. 
Meast a mealure of herring, containing 5 hundred. 


Mustoces It bas no Sing Numb. (marfelen, Du. and L. 


G. mafern, G Ja diilemper or cutancous dileale, confitting in 
a general appearance at eruptions, not tending to fuppuration 
whi a fever. 4 : : 
Meason diew [maifon dieu, F. i, ¢. the houle of god) a mo- 
haftery or religious hofpiral: sd Bg ee 
Mea’sumante [menfuradilts, 1. mépureble, Fo missrabile, 
It. that may be measured, mederate. 


ME 

Mra’surans Ewess, capablereis of being mesfured. 

. lo Mrasu Re [rrewrer, Fy asifurare, [e. mediry Sp, ard 
Port. metiri, LJ tu take the dimenfions of a thing im length, 
breadth, &¢, 

Measure [menfurs, Le wmeurt, F. szifera, It.Jis fome 
Qstanticy or quantities, fixed and agreed upon, whereby to e- 
eRimate the quantity, length, breadth, thicknefs or capacity of 
other things by. 

Measure ig €rrafure. 
le Ef modus in Rebus. or, as we fay in another Proverb; 
There is reaton in roatting of eggs, 

Mea’surn ofa Number {in drithrsetich] is fach a number 
as divides another without leaving any fraétion. 

Measure of a Line (Geometry) is any right line at plesfure. 

Measwas [in Arithmetick, Sc.Jis a term uted of a certain 
Rumber or quantity, which being repeated feveral times, is 
equal to another which is bigger, to which it has iclation, as 
6 is the meafure of 36, taken 6 times, 

Measure (with Philo] as time is the meafure of motion 

Measure Note@ [in Mufick] is a Semibreve, fo named, 

Time Note becauie it is of a certain determinate mea- 
fure or length of time by it felfs and and all the reft of the notes 
are meafured bv, or adjalted to its value, 

Measure (in Poetry) is a certain number of fyllables, which 
are dillinguifhed and heard feparatel by the car from another 
number of fyllibles. ‘The union of 2 or more meafures make a 


verie, and in the variety of meafure confitts the chief harmony 
of verie, : 

Measure of Time forkh Aftrols,.) a matter much regarded in 
handling nativities, that when the artift has a diredtion he may 
Know how long it willbe before it operates, 

Measure [in Gesmetry) any certain quantity aflumed a3 ong 
or unity, to which the ratio of other homogeneous or fimilar 
quantities is exprefi’d. 

Measure of a Figure or plane furface, is a fquare, who 
fide is of any determinate length. 

Measure of a Sclid, is a cube, the fides of which are of 
any length at pleafure. 

Measure of an Angle, is an arch deferibed 
from the vertex, a, in any place between its legs, a 


as de. 
Mrasure of #elecity [in Mechanicks| is the 
{pace pals'd over by the moving body in any giv- b c 


en time, 


Measure of the BMa/s [in Mechanichs} is the weight or 
quantity of the matter of it. 

Maasures, ways, means, purpofes, defigns. 

Measurine Mvney, a certain duty in former times, laid up- 
on cloth, helides alnape, 

Mear [mere, or mene, Sux. mat, Den. mat, Su. mata, 
Gerh. There is therefore no occafien to derive it, as Mer. Cue 
favbon, from varia Gr. Dainties.) Bcths allo provifions of 
any fort, either for man or beatt. 

Mra‘rives [mevo, Sax,] mead, a fort of drink made with 
hony, metheglin. Afsften. 

Moaatus, a pafloge, L. 

Meatus auditortys (with Anat.) the auditory palace; bes 
ginning from the hollow of the ear, and ending at the tyin- 
panum. 

Mearus eyicus (dinar) a bilary dé, about the bignefs of 
a goole quill, which is joined to the Afratus Hepaticns, at a+ 
bout 2 inches diflance from the pall bladder. 

Meatus urinarivs [with Anat.) the pallige whereby the 
urine isconvey'd to the bladder. 

Mt awine [miay/rzatis, L.) the crying ofa cat. 

Mea‘zzten, full of meazzies, {pots or blotches, . 

Mea‘’zztes, a cuzancous diltemper fumething like the fmull- 
pox, slfo a dileafe in fwine. , 

Mecua’Nicar? [mechanigue, F. meccanico, It. mercanico, 

MeEcha'wick é Sp. of mechunicus, Le to called, beeaufe 
the mechanick Arts or Handicrafts are more mean and infericr 
than the liberal Sciences J mean, bafe, pitiful. 

Mecnantean Agecions [with Philojephers ] are fuch pro- 
Perties of matter or body. as arife from its figure, bulk or motion. 

Mecnanican Deronfration, one drawn from the Rules and 
Principles of Mechanicks. 

Mecuantcat Saution of a Problem (with Masheorat, Jisa 
Conttruétion or Proof of a Problem, not dene in an accurate, 
geometrical manners but coarfly and unartfully, or by the af- 
fitlance of Inftrumentss fuch are moft problems relucimg to the 
duplicature of the cule or the quadrature of the circle, 

Mecnanicat Science, is that which is convertant about the 
outward frame and ftrueture of bodies, and the figures they ob- 
tain by workmanhhip. 

Mecuasican Péiffethy, is that which explains the phx- 
homena Or appearance of nature from mechanick principles, cuz, 
from the mation, relt. figure, fize, Ee. of the feall Particles uf 
matter, and is the fame with the Cerpuyiular PE Liscpiy, 

Maceantcan 


. 
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whlecnan (cat Peers, are the five fimple machines, to 
ich all others, how complex foever, may be reduced, and of 
€ aflemblige whereof they are all compounded, the Baél/ance, 
Lever, Wheel, Pulley, Wedge and Screw, 
Mecua NICALLY, in a Mechanick manner. : 
Mecna‘NICaLses, mechanical nature, property or quality. 

Mecna’nicxs[ mechanigue, F. meccanica, It. artes mecha- 

rive, L. wnyarien, Gr. } the (cience of motion, or that part of 
the mathematicks that fhew's or demonltrates the etleets ot Powers, 
or moving forces, and applics them to engines, machines, &¢. 
arid demonitrates the Laws of motion, &¢. 

Mr‘cuaNnism, mechanick Power. 

Mecuoaca’Na,a We?-Indian Root, fomething like briony 

mmerican, fcammony+ 
A Mr’cox (uixer, Gr. ]the poppy, a Flower. 

Meconts [with Botanists J a kind of lettice. = 

Meco’ xtum [ pnxerior, Gr.) an opiate, or the thickned 

Lice of poppies, L. 
aioe i <5 m (in Anat. Ja black, thick excrement, colleéted in 
the inteflines of a child, during the time of geltation. ‘ 

Mecono’Locy [unxeroropit of fnxey a poppy and Aiye, 
Gr. to fay }a delcription or treatife of opium. 

Me‘pat ( medaile, F. medaglia, It. of metalium, L. Ja piece 
of metal in the form of money, ftamped to prelerve the memory 
of fome ifluftrious perfon, fome notable victory, or Jomething 
that is a peculiar benefit to a nation or flate. 

Antient Mepaws, fuch as were Rruck between the 3d and the 
eth century. 

* Modern Mupats, thole that have been ftruck within thefe 
* 900 years. ; . 

Cenfulur Mevats, fuch as were ftruck during the time that 

Rime was govern'd by confuls, and are fo called in diftinétion to 
rial medals. 

ag wee Mepaus of the xpper Empire, fuch as were fruck 

from the beginning of Julias Carfar's reign, to the year of 

it, 260. 
ake Mupats of the lower Empire, are thofe till the time 
of king of Constantinople, near 1200 years, ’ 

Sineuler Menars, are cither fuch are not found in the cabi- 
nets of the curious; butare only met with by chance; orfuch, 
of which there is not above one of a fort extant. 

Spurious Mepats, arc fuch as are counterleited and put off as 
antiuue, when they arc note s 

Mutilated Mevats, are fuch as are not intire, or are defaced. 

Redintegrated Mevats, are fuch wherein the letters Ref are 
found, waich intimates that they have been reltored by the em- 

rors. 

Dip'd Mevacs, are fuch asare Mruck with pure copper and 
afierwards filvered. 

Covered or Plated Mepats, fach as have a leaf of filver over 

he copper. 

; Grand or Indented Mepats, 
like tecth. 

Conntermark'd Mevats, are thole that are cut on the fide of 

d oron the reverie. 
ag o5 e a'niion, [redaillon, F. medaglicne, It. ] a medal of an 
extraordinary large fize, fuch as princes uled to prefent to fome 
particular perfons, asa token of their efteem. ; 

To Mropoue[ perh. of middle, gq. to interpofe ones {clfin 
the middie or rather of meer, F, to mingle, or mitrelin ber. 
mitrelin G.J #6 mediate, or find a Medium to concern ones felf 
with. 

Me’potixe [prob of mer, F. to mingle) concerning ones 
fclf with or about. 

Meve’ata, a mead-houle, a place where mead and methe- 
glin was made. : 

Mepe- Wire [meve-pt¢, Sax. ]a woman of merit or ufe- 

fulnefs. Hence our Midwife. 

Mep Fee [ mevpeoh, Sax. ) a bribe or reward; alfo acom- 
peniation given in exchange, where the things exchanged are not 
of equal value. . 

Meptat { of medictas, L_ ] mean, middle. 

Muptan hore L. J which is in the middle, 

Mepiaxa Jena [ Anatomy )a vein or little veilel, made by 
the union of the Cephalic and Bu/i/ick in the bend of the elbow. 

Mepiaxa Lixea{ Aaarsry ) a line or feam running down the 
middle of the tongue, ond dividing it into z equal parts. 

Mrvia'sTina@ [with dese. his a branch of the fubclavian 

Meonpta'stisus§ vein, which arifes from the trunk of the 
Cava. or great hollow vein, and proceeds to the Mediafinum 

and Thymus. L. wt 

Mrota’stine [ mediafinws, L.] of or pertaining to the 
middle, 

Mevta'srisxum [with act. )a double membrane, formed 
by a duplicature of the Péeura, ferving to divide the Therex lon- 
gitudinally. 

Ment AtTixum 
rerjam. 

Meptare[wedist, F, mediatus, L. ] that which is in the 
micidie Setivecn two Extremes or it is a term of rélation to two 


are thofe whofe Edges are cut 


Cerebri( Aaatomy] the fame as feftam tranj- 
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extre Mes apply ‘d toa third , which is in the middle. 

To Me‘stare[ mediatam, L. ] to act the part of 2 mediators 

Me‘piarey, in a mediate manner. 

Mepia‘rion, [F. mediaxione, It, medioneria, Sp. of mediatio, 
L.] an interceding, making {uit or intreacy in the behalf of 
any one. 

Meptariox [in Aritém. Ja dividing by two, or the taking 
the half of any number. ; 

Meptarion [in Gesrt, } with relpeé to lines. is eall’d bit- 
feétion or bipartition. 

Mepta’ror[ medtatevr, F, mediatore, Tt. medianire, Sp, of 
mediator, Le Jone who endeavours to reconcile perlons at vasi- 
ance, orundertakes the mansgement or decifion of an affair or 
controverfy between them, L 

Mepia’tors of Quejliont, fix perfons inQ. Eliz. time zp 
pointed to determine any queltion or debate arifing among mer- 
chants, concerning any unmarketable wool or undue packing. 

Mepiato’R tat, of or pertaining to a mediator. 

Meota'ryaix, (Mediatricc, Fs and Is. of mcdiatrix, L Ja wo- 
man mediator. 

Me'pica (und van, Gr.) a kind of trefoil, call’d medick fodder. 

Me'picance [medicadslis, L.) that may be healed. 

Mu'picar Mosh, the {pace of 26 days and 52 hours 

Meplcament(F, medicamente, It. Sp, & Port. of medica- 
mentum, L ]a Medicine or phyfical compofition by which dif 
eafes are fubdued and health is reffored. 

MEeEpICAME’NTAL, medicinal, 

Mepica’srer, a quack doctor, a pitiful, forry phyfician. 

Me‘picaTs&p meatsor diinks, are uch as lave medicinal in- 
gredients mingled with them. 

Mept'ctnagre (Medi incdilis L.) of or pertaining to phyfick. 

Mept’cinat [F. medicinale, It. of meascinaliz, L.Jofur per- 
taining to pylick, phyfical, 

Mepi'crnat cays [with Pby(iciens) thofe days in which an 
imperfect and ill crifis of a ditlemper often happens; and are fo 
called, becaule medicines may be given on them, They are rec- 
honed the 6th, 8th, 10th, r2th, 16th, 18th, &e. 

Mepicinan Hours, thofe hours proper to take medicines in, 
of which there are four, ez, the Morning failing, about an hour 
alter Dinner, about four hours after Dinner, and going to Bed, 

Me‘picine (EF, medicina. It. Sp. Port. and L.] the art of 
phyficks alioa phyfical remedy; theart of healing by adding that 
which was wantnig, anda taking away what is fuperfluous, Hip- 
pecrates. 

Mepicine [medicina, L.J an art that affifls nature, and is 
defigned for the preferving health in human bodies as much as 
1 pollible, by the ule of proper remedics. Ic is divided into 

Ve paris. 

a Picibay, which treats of a human conflitution, as it is 
found and weil, 

z. Pathslogy, which treats of the preternatural confituticn of 
our bodies. 

3. Semiotica, which treats of the figns of health and diicafes. 

Hygiera, that which delivers rules for the regimen, to be 
oblerved in the prefervation of healti, 

5. Técrapeatica, the art of healing, which teaches the manare- 
ment of diet, and allo comprehends furgery and the art of medi- 
cine properly fo called. 

Me'ppicx Fodder, an herb. 

Mept'srtas Lingua [in Lew] an inqueft impanneled, where- 
of one half confills of natives or denizens, and the other of fo- 
reigners. L. 

Menvery [medieté, F. eta, Tt. of medietas, L.J the moiety 
or half of a thing. 

Me‘pin, a certain coin, in value at Aleppo a peny } Sterd. 
of Eerpt 3 alpers; allo a corn meafure at sdiegpo, 1 buthel Ex- 
glib. 

Meptcoruy's1cat. of or pertaining to natural phyfick. 

Me'pio arguitande, a judical writ to diflrain a lord for 
quitting a incan lord from a rent that he formerly acknowledg- 
ed in court not to belong to him, ZL. 

Mepio crity [mediverité, F. wediocrita, It. of mediecritas, 
L.) a mean or middis between two extremes; moderation. 

E’ptsance, evil {peaking, obloquy, reproach, F. 
Mepi’raaunp [meditadaxdus, LJ pondering, very thought- 
ful, mufing, in a brown ftudy. 

Mevira'tios, (F. meditazione, Vt, meditazsin, Sp. of me- 
ditatio, L.J deep confideration; an aétion whereby we confider 
any thing cloiely, or wherein the mind is imploy'd in the fearch 
of any truth, 

To Me'pitate [oediter, PF. meditar, It. and Sp. meditare, 
It. and L.) to reflect, to mute, to ponder or think upon; to 
conlider. 

Ms'pitative [medituti/, F. of meditations, L.) given to 
meditation, thoughtful. 

Merpirerra nean [editerranee, Fo mediterrines, Ie. and 
Sp. of mediterranens, L-) Shut up between the lands, inland. 

MepirexrkaNean Sea, f. ¢. a fer lwing in the midtt of 
lands having Eyrope on the North, -ffrica on the Saxth, and 
Aja on the Ea. ‘ 
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Maviteina’cia fof Meditrina, a certam goddefs of phy- 
fick} teatts celebrated by the Romans on the Zoth of September, 
and fo called, becauie they then began to drink new wine, min- 
gled with the old, which they held to be medicinal, and ferv'd 
them inlieid of phylick, Z. = iad 

{epitu'tLiua, the middle of any thing, Z. 

feprruLtiuM [with Anatom.) the fpungy fubltance be- 
tween the two plates of the skull 7 ; 

Me‘pium, a mean or middle ftatez alfo an expedient, way 
or device. Ly : . oa 

Me’ptum [with Philsopbers) is the peculiar conftitution or 
frime of any {pace thro’ which bodies move; thus Aur is the 
Mediurs in which all living creatures on the land breathe and 
live; where all meteors breed and move; the Water is the 
Medium in which fithes live and move. 

Atberial Menium? [according to Sir Ijade Netwten] a 

Subtii Mepium more univerfal aerial] medium than 
that particular one wherein we Jive and breathe, and much more 
rare, fubtile, elaftick and aétive than airs and by that means 
freely permeating the pores and interftices of all other mediums, 
and ‘ating it felf thro” the whole creation, And by the in- 
tervention of which his opinion is, that moit of the great Pé.e- 
gomena of nature arc affected. a 

Mepium Cai: (with Afrologers] the middle heaven, the 
32th houte, or the angle of the Sewtd in a fcheme, in which 
planets and flars have the greatelt height they can have, and 
of confequence dart rays more direét and of greater ftrength 
and eflicacy. 

repos tempus [old Lato] mean profits, L. ; 

Logical MepiuM, is an agreement, reafon or confideration, 
for which any thing is affirmed or denied: or that caufe why 
the greater extreme is attributed to or deny'd of the lefs in the 
conclufion. 

Arithmetical Meptum, is that which is equally diftant from 
exch extreme, called Medium rei. 

Geometriga’ MeoiuM, is that where the fame ratio is pre- 
ferved between the firit and fecond, and the fecond and the 
third terms, called Medivm Perjona. 

Mentum Participationis [with Scb2c/men) is a medium that 
js faid to be compounded of the two extremes, F 

Mepium Negationis @ [with Sclocdmen) is that whereof 

MeoiumM Remoticnis§ both the extremes are derived, 

Meptum Qvo [Scbse/ term) che form or faculty whereby an 
agent produces an efictt, L. 

Mepiust fwd gue [in the Schos/r) is that which renders the 
power to at compleat in the general, without determining it 
to any particular object, Z. 

MepiuM guod [with Scselerer) is fomewhat between 

Menium fuppoiti§ the agent and patient, which receives 
the aétion of the one c’re it arrive at the other, L. 

Me'pius Venter [with Anatom.) the middle belly, the 
cheit or hullow uf the breaft, in which are contained the heart 
and lungs. 

Me‘orar [mzo, Sax. mefpilum, L.) a fruit, 

Me‘pigr [efd Law) quarreling, fcutiing or brawling. 

Me’pty [of méfer, F, to mingle} a mixture of oot things. 

Me’prinacces, a fort of coarfe eanv 

Meosyrre [o/d Rec.} a harvelt fupper, given to the Jabour- 
es upon the bringing in of the harvett. 

Mepu’tia, the marrow in the bones, LZ. See Marrow. 

Maputta [in Mineralogy] that foftifh part which is found 
in fome ftones. 

Meputca [in Botany] the pith or heart in trees or herbs, 

Meputta Cerebri [in Anat.) the marrow of the brain, 
the white foft fubitance or part of the brain, covered externally 
with the cortical fubitance of a more afhy colour. 

Maoutta Obdngata [Anat.) the medullary part of the brain 
and cerebellum joined in one, it is included within the skull, 
end is the beginning of the fpinal marrow; it defcends to the 
O: Sacrum, and fends forth ten pair of nerves to the chelt, 
lower belly and limbs. 

Meputta Ojfum[Anat.] the marrow of the bones, a foft 
fatty fubitance, placed in the cavities or pores of divers bones; 
it is inciofed in a membrane, and is red in the greater ca- 
vitics, white in the les; as alfo foft and juicy in fpungy bones, 

Meputta Spinalis [Anat ] is a continuation of the Mrdwi/s 
Od/sngata without the skull, that delcends down the middle 
of the back. It confifts, as the brain does, of two parts; a 
white and medullary, or a cineritious or glandulous, the one 
without and the other within. 

Mebu’trar 

Mavu'trany § marrow. 

Mavurrary [with deat.) the finer and more fubtile parts 
ofthe Medulla, or marrow of the bones. 

Meou'L Line (sedu/iinus, L.) of or belonging to marrow 

Muex [perh. of meca or marca, Sax. equal or rather of 
Gort. to ipeak or aét cfleminately, or math, Gerd, foft-] mild, 
gente, quiet, not eskly provoked, 

Muexty, bumbly. 
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Mre‘kness, genilenets, quietnels of temper, not apt to be 
provoked to anger. 

Meexness [in Painting and Sculpture] is reptefented by a 
beautiful daméel crowned with olive, leaning with her right’ 
hand upon an elephant. 

Mean? [ ier, F.] the air of the face, the counte- 

Miss nance. 

Meer {meris, L.]J downsight, arvant. 

Meer {in Com. Low] fometines fignifies meer right. 

Mee’avy, purcly arrantly. 

Mees [meey, Sux.] meadows: . 

Meet [of mexze, Saxs a mealure) fit, apt. 

To Maer ; 

ToMere ¢ Lmtan, Sax.) to meafure, 

Mee‘rxess [prob. of mxpvian, Sax, to méafure] fitnefs, 

« To Meer drr. ¥. [ol mevan, Sax. mode, Daa. morta, Sw. 
ontmocren, Dy. morten.] to come together, 

Mer [/rr. Imp. and Part. P.] (mere or xémert, Sux. 
motte, Dua, did meet, have met. ' 

Mx'cacose [utyanioueS of wizes great, and xe the 
world, tie great world, 

Me‘caaa [Envy] one of the 3 furies of Hell; the other be- 
ing Aleéto, which hignifies want of repole, and Tyiphone, ven- 
geance, violent death, &c. 

Mucate'sta (utyaanora, Gr] the Megalenfian games, 
certain games celebrated by the Romans, on the 5th of april, 
in honour of Cydele, the grand-mouser of the gods. In the 
proceflion, the women danc'd before the image of the guddeis, 
and the magiltrates appeared in all their robes. L. 

Mecato'craruy [uepaaz exsic, Gr.] a drawing of pict 
= at large. ( ie ad 4 CG 

Mecato ruonos { pepartperG of neyaan and gori, Gre 
voice] one who hath Ean voice, sid i 

Meca‘tocos.ius [of styags great and xesAia Gr. the bel- 
fs who has a large prominent belly. 

- Mecarorsy'cny [uépéluyie of wizarnand foxm, Gre 
the foul] magnanimity, greatneis ot foul, 

MECALOSPLA'NCHNOS [ugyartoraAcy yr of py and 
eracy xVO, Gre the bowels} one Karly get, tndliog 
bowels, 2 

Me‘caim [yrypavior, Gr. eregraine, F. magrena, It.) a die 
ftemper which cauics great pain in the temples, and fore-part 
of the head. 

Mees [with the Camting Cress] Guineyse 

Meixe (menigco, Sax.) a companion; alfo a retinue. 

Metny [2 menigeco, Sax.) a multitude, a family of houf- 
hould fervants: alio a family or all who live together in one 
houfe. 

Meto’sts [utiwors, Gr.] diminution or leffening. 

Metosis (among Rbetoricfans) the ufing a ilighter term 
than the matter requires by way of extenuation or difparage- 
ment, as when a deep wound is call'd a feratch, Gee 

Mer'wet, a fort of cod, of which flock-fith is made. 

Meta [with Swrgeons) an inflrument to probe ukers, or 
to draw a ttone out of the yard, Ee. called alio Specu/ane and 
Teata, ‘ 

Metamro'ptum (usdausdvorv Gr.] black helebore. L. 

Meta’ MPY RUM [ytAcucrvesr OF wera black, and rup Sy 
Gr. wheat) cow-wheat or horfe-flower; a weed full of 7 maa 
and having feed like fenugreek, very noxious to corn, L. 

Meca sacocves [usraereyeyal Of vidas and dye, Gr 
to lead] medicines which drive away, or purge off black cho- 


re 

Mone Si ag F. mafincomico, It. me- 

Me'LancHoLy ancetice, Sp: melancholiews, Le wtaray- 
yorinés of atraros and year, Gr.] troubled with or fanject to 
melancholy, caufing nclancholy; allo penfive; dumpith. 

Me‘tancuo.icy, fadly, penfively. 

Metancuoiy [amelanctohe, b. nialincenia, and melanconia, 
It. and Sp. of melancholia, L.) fadnels, penfivencts, allo black 
choler. 

Me'LaNcnottst, ohe given upto melancholy. : 

Mata‘nion [ytadrtor, Gri] the black, blue or purple vi- 
olet. 

Mecanopt'rer [with Boteniffs) the herb bifhop’s-wort, 
St. Katherine's flower, L. 

Mecan‘onrutzon [usaariss:Gov, Gr.] an herb, called alfo 
Veratrum Nigrum. LL, 

Meta'NTHEMON, the herb camomile. 

Meta’ntHIuM [ytaaSror, Gr.) the herb Nigella Romana, 
coriander of Rome, pepper-wort. 

Mexa’‘ssts, the dregs of fugar, commonly call‘d treacle. 

Metenizepe’chians, a feét of hercticks who held th.t 
Metebizedeck was the holy ghott. 

Me’cemrres [q. d. Reyalits, of 9%, Heb, or Syr.a kirg] 
a religious fect in the Lecant, who'differ very little from tue 


Greeks in any thing relating to faith or werthip; but {peak a 
different language. _ : is 
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Mexp Freon [meloa, a difcovery, and: peo, Sux. 2 reward] 
a recompence given to ove who made a difcovery of any breach 
of penal laws. ‘ 

decea’crts [with Flsri?s) a flower called a fritillary. 

Mecice’aia [ucasanpis of pers honcy, and xnpis, W2Xs 
Gr.] a tumor fhut up within a tunick, proceeding from a mat- 
ter like hony, wtihout pain, yielding if prefled, but quickly 
returning again. 

Mu'ticer, a fith, called alfo a keeling. 

Metr’cures [uéaixpes, Gr.) a precios fone of a yellow 
colour like hony. 

Meti’curysos (usatypusS, Gr.) an Indian ftone of the 
jacynth kind, 

fzuico'rony 2? [alum cotoneum, L.] a fort of yellow 

Sdectaavans & peach. , 

Mer'cratum (ueaixparer of wears hony, ard xepaw to 
mingle, Gr.]a drink made of one part of hony and cight parts 
tain-Water. 

Me’. tLor [melilotus, L. peaiaot>, Gr.) a fort of herb 
having leaves and flender branches. : : 

Me'zixu (ytauwa Gr.) the herb melium or balm-mint, ZL 

Me‘trnuM [with Botanijis] the herb balm-gentle. 

‘To Me‘tionate [aneliorer, F, migliorare, It. of meliorare, 
L.] to make better, to mend. 

Mexiora’tion, (amelioration, F , miglioramento, It. of me- 
dioratio, L.] a mending or making better. 

Mexio‘rity [relicritas, L.] betternels. 

MELINHY’LLUM’ [wtarrooguaacy of pee balm, 

Mety‘ssopuyLtum§ and quads, Gr. a leaf, g. @, bees 
feaf} the herb balm or balm-gentle. L*: - 

Meui'ssa [uéas, Gr. hony] balmorbaulm. 2. |. 

Metius ingwirendo, a writ which lies for a fecond inquiry 
of what lands and tenements a man died poflefled of, where 
partiality was fulpected. ” eae 

Meciti’res eet ae Gr.Ja greyith flone, which when 
pulveriz'd yields a milky liquor of a taite fomewhat like hony. 

Mext'res [unaitng, Gr.Ja precious ftone of the colour of 
an orange or quince. 

Metza‘eo, any juice or liquor boiled up to the confiftence 
of honey. ' 

Mu'tieous [mellews, L.] of or like honey. 

Me ver [with Furriers) a dry {cab growing on the heel 
of a horie’s foot, : : . 

Meui'Ferous [meilifer, L.) bearing or producing honey. 

Mexuirica’rion, a making honey. L. 

Mevui'Ften [mellificus, L.] making honey. 

Mecui'eLuenr? [mellifuws, L.) owing with haney, full 

Mexui'Fiuous§ of fvectnels; allo eloquent. : 

Metui’cenous [ melligenus, L. ) of the fame kind with 
honey. 

Rests tstas ent (melliloguus, L.] {peaking fweetly. 

Me'tpitism, wine mingled with honey, £, : 

Me’trow (meanpa, Sax. mormwe, Ds. tolt, tender) foft by 
realon of ripencls or age. 

Me'.rowness, foltnefs of tafe, ripenels. , 

Mexoca’epuus [with Botan.) the hedg-hog thillle, L. 

Meto’carPon (usasxepror, Gre] an herb cail'd Arijfolocbia 

donga or Rotundst. 


Meto'p1ous [relodiewx, F.] full of melody, mufical. 
Metoprousty, harmonioufly, mufically @e. 


Meto'piousxess, fulnefs of melody, harmonioufnels of 
found. 

Me’.opy Spare F. oy eotig ~ bp Lis peti of 

tag, averie, and adj, a fong, Gre}a fweet ayre, or piea- 
ong mufical tune; harmony a mixture of mutical founds, de- 
lightfal to the ear. 

Mecome'Le, quiddany, marmalade. 

Metome’LuM (of wie, an apple, and wear, honey, Gr.) 
the iweeting, an apple, . 

MELox ff. poy eg melone, It. melam Port. of melo, L.j a 
fruit well known. 

Meto'peron [usabrewe Gr.) the melon or musk-melon ; 
a fort of pumkin like a quinces a garden cucumber. 

Me'tores [with Pyfciaas] are {pots (like thole that re- 
main in the skin after beating) in malignant and peililential 
fevers. . 

Me'tos [with Orafij?;] a dikemper in the eve, when there 
is fo great a buriting out of the uvcous coat, that it fecims like 
an apple. . . 

Meuo’sis [in Surgery] a fearching with a probe, 
Meto‘ris [with Surgeons} a lefier fort of probe. sy 
Me'corwaum [witae Spor, Gr] an herb or fhrub called Vitis 
ia, L, 

Metrome’ne (Meavouirn of uiaroua, Gr. to fing] ore 
of the mufes, to bcm poets sicribe the invention of tragedy, 
She was reprefented in painting, G7. like a virago, with a 
“EVE and majeitick countenance, clothed in a mantle of chan- 
#202 crimion, having her head adorned with diamonds, pearls 
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and rubies, holding fcepters, with crowns upon them, in het 
left hand. and in her right hand a naked poniards and at het 
fect crowns and iccpters lying. 

To Mact [mylvan, or melcan Sax. fmelyen, Dz. and Ly 
G. fehmeiten, H. G. fmarira, Sv. M. Cafauéen will have iz 
= | aa Gr. to liquefy] to make hard bodies liquid or 

uid. 

Mr'iters fin the Mfc) thofe workmen who melt the: 
bullion before it comes to be coined. 

Me’iwet, a fort of eodfith. 

or ag (anise F. memiro, It. and Port. miémére, Sp. of 
membrum, L.) any one of the exterior parts of the body, ari- 
fing from the trunk or body of an animal, as boughs from the 
trunk of a tree. 

Memper (ina Mctapborical Senfe] a part of a body eccle- 
fiattick, civil or politick, as a member of ¢ Chri’, of a fociety, 
nal cmc &r. L, 

Agmuen-mug [with the /’w!zar] a chamber-pot. 

Ma'msens [membra, L. memdres, F.] the outward parts 
of the body, that grow, as it were branches out of the trunk of 
a tree, 

The MemMners of a Men, are divided into fimilary or fim- 
ple and compound, 

Similary Mumbenrs [with Anatom.) are the bones which in 
ahuman body, are to the number of 304, of which 70 ge 
to the back and breafts; 84 to the 
two fhoulders, arms and hands; and go in the two thighs, 
haunches, Iegs and fect. 

Belides bones, there are cartilages, the ligaments, tendons, 
ait or {mall fillets, ftrait, traverfing in roundnefs and ob- 
ique. 

Alfo veins (which are reckond equal to the number of the 
days of the year, é. ¢ 365) the arteries, nerves and fieth. In 
thefe are included the kernels, the entrails (in their fubitance) 
the bowels and the mufeles, which are accounted in number 
415. To thefe may be added the skin, fat and marrow, 

' Compound Mestners [with diatom.) are of two forts, exe 
ternal and internal. 

External Compound Memvnrs [with Axgter.] are the head, 
brealt. belly, arms and legs. 

Internal Compound Mimuszas [with Ametom.] are of three 
forts, Natural, Vital and Animal. OF thele Jait 

The natural internal Compound Members (with Anatom.) 
are thofe that ferve the lower belly, as the nutritive faculty 
or power, ?. ¢. the firit digeltion, by which the food is con- 
verted into chyle or fuck. hele are the pipe or paflage 
from the mouth to the flomach and the bowels. Others ferve 
the fecond conco¢tion, and cauie the chyle to convert into 
blood and nourifhment, and teparate the excrements; 2d, thofe 
thac ferve the middle belly, as the heart, lungs, &¢. called vie 
tals:' which fee. And the. 

Animal internal Memovnns (with Aratozs.) they are difpold 
in § ranks, wiz, the outward and inward skin of the brain. 
the (maller flreams of it, 7. ¢ the marrow of the backbone 
and the nerves, the organs or inilruments of exterior fenle, 
viz. the eyes, ears and noftrils; the fuliginous and phlegma- 
tick excrements. 

Memara'na adipe/2 [Anatomy] the fat membrane that fur- 
rounds the kidneys, L. 

Memarana Carno/a Cduat.) one of the five teguments or 
coverings of the body, ZL. 

MemBRana nidtitans, athin purplifh or reddifh membrane 
or film, which fevera! bealts and birds have to cover and defend 
their eyes from the duft, &e. L. 

Memerana Urinaria Sezer, the urinary Coat, pertain- 
ing to a young child jn the womb, which receives the uring 
that comes out of the bladders the fame as Ai/antess. 

MEMBRANA fufeudsrum communis [Anatomy] the common 
membrane or covering of the mulcles, which ipreads over all 
the body except the feull. L, 

Memoprana’crous [membranacens, L.] like parchment. 

Me'sorans[F. membrana, It. Sp. and i) a fimilar part 
of an animal body; being a thin, white, flexible expanded skin, 
formed of greed forts of fibres interwoven together, ferving to 
cover or wrap up fome certain parts of the body. 

Memarano'sus [Anatomy] a mutcle of the leg, {0 called 
from its large membranous expanfion, inclofing all the mucles 
of the Tibia and Tarfus.. Its aétion turns the legs outwards. 

Mempra‘’nous [membraneux, F. membrancjo, It of mem- 
braneus, L.] of, or pertaining to, or fullof membranes. 

Me'mpreo [in Hera/.) menédré, F, is a term by which 
they exprefs the limbs and legs of a bird: when the beak and 
legs are of a different colour trom the body, they fay, beaked 
and membred ef fuch a colour, 

Memore’rro [with Architects] a plaifer that bears up an 
arch, They are often fluted, but not with above feven or 
nine ¢chanels. They are commonly ufed to adorn door cales, 
galleries, fronts and chimney-pieces, and to bear up the core 
nifhes avd friezesin waintcot, Jtalicn 
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5 Memaririca’tion a making or producing members or 
mz. 

M: wnno’se (membrefus, 1.) having large members. 

Mz Mpaun,s member, a limb, LZ. : 

_ Memot'rs [reemires, F.] hhiltories written by fuch perfons 

who have hada hand in the management, or elfe have been eye 

witnéfles of the tranfa¢ling of affairs, containing a plain narration, 

either of the actions of their prince or ftatcimen, or of themfelves 3° 
aifo a Journal of the a¢ts and protecdings of a fociety, as thoie 

of the royal focicey, Ee. 

Memoirs [memeires, F. memorialia, L.] papers delivered by 
anibailadors to the princes or itates, to whom they are fent upon 
any occafion, 

Me morants [F. and Sp. memorabile, It. of memorabitis, 
L.] worthy of remembrance, famous, notable. 

Ma’moras ty, notably, 

Mae'Morasteness, defervingnefs to be remembred, &. 

Memora'nouM([g. d. tobe remembred) a fhort note or tukenj 
for the better remembrance of a thing. 

Ms 'Mokative, of or pertaining to the memory. 

+ Meato’ata [old Ree.) monuments or fepulchres for the dead. 

Mamo'xiau[F. memortale, Ite and L.) that which ferves to 
refrejh ones memary, or put him in mind of a matter or bufinefs. 

A Memo’a iat [in Stare Affairs) a writing delivered bya 
publick minitter of itate about part of his negotiations a4 

Mr Mo rtabist, a writer of memoirs. 

Memo’niter, by memory, L. 

Me’moriz'n, recorded in hiitory. 

Memory [memoria, It. Sp. Port. L. memaire, F.] a power 
or faculty of the mind, whereby it retains or recolleéts the fim- 
ple ideas, or the images and remembrance of the things we have 
fecn, imagined, underitood, &¢. The molt that can be faid of it 
is, thatat is an extraordinary and ufeful natural faculty and en- 
dowment by which fome perfons have fo exce/led the common 

art ot mankind, that hiftorians tell us, that Cyrws, emperor of 
erjia, could call all his foldicrs in his numerous’ army by their 
pames. And that Seneca, the philofopher, could recite 2000 
names at the frit hearing of them. Pope C/emertt the VI. had 


fo good a memory, that what was abfolutely his own, he never - 


foryot it. Zureger afierts, that a young man of the ifland of 
Corica, could readily recite after once hearing, 36000 words of 
all forts, either backwards or forwards, or any way, and taught 
this icience ‘to others. ; 

Musoay [with the Ancients] was an allegorical deity, wor- 
fhip'd by the name of Muene, the mother of the mules. She was 
repreicnited by a woman with two faces, clad in black, having a 
pen in her right hand, and a book in her left. 

Mameni'ves (10 called of Memphis in Ezypr) a fort of fone 
famed for this property, that being pulveriz'd and fimieared on a 
part of a body to be amputated, it will deaden it fo that the pa- 
tient thall teel no pain in the operation. 

Muy, v. Man. 

Men meet, but Mountaing neber greet. 
: SF Topanye los Hombres, y na los Montes. 

Men [in Afuff. Boots) lets, or not fo mach. 

Men sorte [Afufi. Books) not too loud, lefs loud, Jta/. 

\ Men ailegre [in Muj?, Books] movementnot fo gay sind brilk 
a5 alleyro requires when it ftands alone. 

‘To Me'wace [senacer, F, menacciare It, amenacedir, Sp. of 
minari, L.) to hulf or vapour, to threaten. 

Me'naces [eune, LJ threats, angry expreffions, F. 

Mena’xoxians [fo calid of Menander, a difciple of Simon 
Magus, anda magician) St. /remeus repreients him, as pretending 
to be the firlt virtue, heitherto unknown to the world, and to 
have been fent by the angels for the falvation of all nsankind; 
and taught that none could be faved unlels he was baptized in 
his name. 

To Mano [ersendare, L. s‘arsender, F. ersenderf, Ut. emen- 
dar, Sp. the lait 3. only in the tecond fenfe.) to repair a thing 
worn or damageds to reform in manners; alio to become better 
in health. 

Mesxpact’Loqvent [menducilsguus, L.) lying. 

Me’sorcasce [mendicadilis, L.) that may be begged. 

Me'spicant [mendiant, F. meadicante, It. and Sp. mendia 
cans, L } begging. 

Mewoicant Frier,a monk that goes up and down begging 
alms. 

Ma’svicatip [mendicatas, L.) begged, obtained by beg- 

ing. ; 
. Mae'spine (emendens, L.] repairing a thing worn out or da- 
maged ;relorming in manners; growing beiter in health. &s’¢. 

Menorciry [rendscité, F, mendicitd, It. mendicitas, L.J 
bepgarlinela. 

Mespo'sa Sutura [with Anatom.) a fealy joining together of 
bones; a8 of thole in the temples and fore part of the head. 

. Menoosa Cota [ daatorsy] the fale ribs: 

Menenour [in Costery) a particular manner of baking or 
flewing meat cover d with thin Bards of Bacon. 

Mancaa'tians, Circailians of Mingrelia of the Grett 
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church; who Laptize not their children til] efwht vearsof are. 

Me‘nrat (either of men , Sux. a houle, or maria, L., wails? 
ofa houthold, belonging to a houfe; as a menial Sereone one 
who lives within the wails of a perfons own dwelling houte. 

7 pepsi he marth trec-foil or buck-beans, ; 

ENINGES [in eatery) wo thin shang which ine’ he 

fabftance or aon of the aii oe eee 

Meninoorny'tax [of nevin 4 & and guast, Gr. a beer “ry 
that which preierves the meninx or skin of the brain from any 
external preflare. : - 

Me‘ninx (uivigry&, Gr] the thin of the brain. 

Craffa Men ina faith Anatom.) the fame as Dera piper the 
thicker of the two Meninget or thin skins, which inclufe the 
fubitance or marrow of the brain, which is next the full, 

Tenuis Mesinx [with deators.) the fame as Pia mater, ong 
of the thin fkins that covers the marrow of the brain the ‘thine 
= . Papi and that as immediately covers it, , 

Mexi'PPEAN cnippas, a latyrical : rhi 

fopher] a fatyr both if verle ea profe, : ee ae 

Menu'scus [ynrisnS, Gr.] a little moon. 

Meniscus Glajés [usvicusi,, Ge little moons] gliffes that 
ap res on one fide and concave on the other, 

B’wiveR? a fort of fur, which isthe {ki sei. 
Mr'Naver i animal, and milk white. eet 8 Mavi 
Me‘nk er, the Jaw bone of a whale. 

a NOGE'NION veo Gr.J the plant peony, Z 

ENOLO’GION [unveasysov, Gr-Jana ‘the € 

the moon, an baa, a L ; } ae ania 
PP ala [:tinutus, L. menu, R. fmall] a final! fret weear 
ith. ; : 

Me'nnonires [fo called after one Menon Simon, j : 
century] a feét of Anabaptiits in Hovland, who held peed pi 
different fron the firit Anabaptitts oe 

- ENO'LoGy. See Mexo/szicn, 

( Men prest [Mufi, Backs) not too gui j 

| Ment na {M if } quick, or lefs quick, Stat. 
ensa [in Anatomy] the broader part i 

which hee and wiih meat. er iia 

Me'nsat [men/fadis, L ] of or belonging to atable, 

7 ENSA‘LIA ie Canoni/?:) menial benefices, £. 

Mensarta [in ofd Deeds onages or {piri ivi i 

ted ro the tables of religious heen “ iit ache 

Mr'nses (i. ¢ months, ¢. xaraumia 72 Eure Gi] the 
— peat A seen Or puryations, which in young 
maids ufually begin about the age of 12 or 14; ie i 
that are palt bearing. . a tet Seen 
Mo'ssis Céysicas, a chymical month, which contains 40 
days. 

Mensts wetitus (Fore? Law] fence month, where! ; 
during which ee is a to hune in eres a =n 

Me'xstTRUA, Womans monthly flowers, LZ. 

P Mexstava alia fin Medicine} the Auor albus, or white 
ux. 

Me'nxstavar dijtherge [of men Prvalis, L.) the fame as 

enjes, . 

’ Menstavo’sity [of Alen?ronftas L] the monthly flux of 
women. 

Me‘nstevous? [sren?raws, L.) of or pertalning to women’s 

Manstauat § monthly couries. 

Me‘nsvruovssess, menttrucus quality or condition, or 
fuch as is common to womes in their monthly courfes, * 

Men'stauum (of semis, L. a month) and is thence derived 
hs Brag becaute they fay that a mixt body cannot be com- 
pleatly disfolved in lefs time than forty days; and thence fort 
days is called aC bymrcal or Padilo(aphical rote. L. 7 

Menstauum mudierum [with Phyiciens,] women’s monthly 
courfes or terms; the fame as Merits. L, 7 

Mensrauum [with Chyei?s} a difolving liquour that wil] 
diffolve and Separate the parts of hard bodies, whith will eat 
thro’ hard metals and difloive ftones, as Vinegar, Agua-Fertis 
&e. 

Menstauum peracutum [with Chri?) menttruum or 
diffolvent made by drawing pirit of nitre teveral times trom but- 
ter Of antimony. 

Mensu'r a bs Law)abuthel- &, 

Mensuaa Regaiis, che tandard meature kept in the exche- 

were. 

Me’nsuraste [ men/uradilis, LJ that may be mealured. 

Ma'xsuURABLENESsS, capablenels of being incalured, 

Me’nsuRat of or pertaining to meafure. 

Mensura’Tion, a meafuring or meeting. Z. 

Menzuration [in Gans is a finding the length, farfsce 
or folidity ot the quintities of bodies in fome known meafure.. 

Mesta‘cra fof trenturr, L. the chin, and apex Gr a 
fiezing on} a wild tetter or fcab like a ring worm; that be ping at 
the chin, and runs over the face, nech, breait and hands. L 

Ma’ntat (ental, 1, } belonging to the chin. ; 

fe'stan (F. mestals, Tt. of seas, L. the yj —s 
to theming. ‘ r fa che mind] belonging 
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Menta Refercation, a feeming to declare ones mind; but 
at the fame time concealing ones real meaning. 

Me‘wrna [uercn, Gr.) the herb mint. LZ, . Pi 

MentHa’stru “ wich Botanijfs] wild-mint, horfe-mint. 

Menta’stauM § 4. 

Ma'xrton, [F, Menzione, It, Menciim, Sp. of Mentio, L.) 
a {peaking of, or naming, F. 

To Mawr ion [mentionner, F, menzionare, Ic. mentar, Sp.) 
to take notice of vo {peak of, to name. 

Me'xrua, the fame as Penis. L. 

Menruta’cra [of mentala, L. ext 426 Gr.] a diftemper, 
within the genital parts of the male which are contracted by a 
convulfion. ; ; 

Me'nrucatep [entulatus, L.) having a large Penis. 

rhea EY © a French dance or the tune belonging to ir. F 

Menus-Droits (Cookery) certain difhes proper for inter- 
melies. 

Mernt’res, mephitical exhalations, 

Meruritts, aftrong fulpburous fmell ; a damp. ie 

Merurrtcat [mepbiticas, L. of SIND Syr.J ftinking, 
noxious, poifonous. : 

MerntricaL Exbalations, poifonous and noxious fteams 
iffuing out of the earth, irom whatloever caule. ; 

Mera‘crous [seraceus, L.) pure, clear, without mixture 
fpoken of wine, i. # as it is prefied out o: the grape, neat. 

Mera’city mene clearnels or purene!s. 

Me'ROABLE peereabilis L.} that may be brought. 

Mercanpt’sa [eld Rec.] all manner of goods and wares ex- 
poled to fale in markets and fairs. 

Mercanti'e [merce ‘ile, F. and It. of mercator, L.}.mer- 
chant-like, of or pertaining to merchants, 

Merca’rive( mercatioxs, L.] pertaining to chapmanry, buy- 
ing or felling. 

Merca’ror's Chart [with Nazigators) a fea chart, in which 
the parallels are reprefented in ftra:t lines; and the meridians in 
like manner by parallel ilrait lines; whofe degrees notwithftand- 
ing, are not equal, but are continually enlarged as they approach 
nearer to the pole. in the fame proportion as the parallel cir- 
cles decreafe towards them. 

Mercators’s Suiling, the art of finding upon a plane, the 
fnotion of a fhip upon s courfe afligned, the meridians being all 
parallel, and the parallels of latitude {trait lines. 

Mercato’rum Fifi, a feltival obferved by thetrading peo- 
ple of Roe, in honour of Mercury, on the 1§th day of Itsy, at 
which they pray'd to him co forgive their cheating, and profper 
their trade. L. 

Meaca'ture [*ercatura, L.J merchandize trafck. 

Ma’acsNary [mercenaire, F. mercenario, It. of mercena- 
rius, L.] hired for reward or wages, done tor reward, caly to be 
bribed or corrupted with money. 

Me’aciexariness, mercenary difpofition or nature. 

Mearcena‘rius (old Rec.) an hireling, or afervant. LZ, 

Me‘acer (mercer, PF. merciaio, lt. mercicvré, Porte of merx, 
mercis, L. wares] a desler in wrought filks, Ge, ; 

Me‘rcers were incorporated Asae 1393, 
and confilt of 4 wardens, and about 40 (but 
uncertain ) affiftants, and 283 on the livery, for 
which the fine is 15/. 4s. this is the fit of 
the 12 companies. Their arms are gw/es, s 
demi-virgin with her hair difhevelled, crown'd, 
iffuing out (and within an orb) of clouds all 
proper. ‘The motto, Homer Deo. their hall is in Cheapfide. 

Mence’ny [mercerie, F. merceria, It. and Sp, of merces, LJ 
mercers wares. 

Me’acnanpize, (FP, sercanzia, It.) commodities or goods 
to trade with; alfo trade or tra flick. 

To Me'acuaNptze [merchander, F.] to trade as a merchant, 
to traflick. 

Me'acuanpizina [mercbandifant, F.] dealing as a mer- 
chant, trading, trafficking. 

Me‘acuant Man [merchand, F. mercante, It. mercador, Sp. 
and Port. of mercater, L.] a trader or dealer by wholefale; alfo 
a trading ‘hip. 





Mercuant Tartors, the patent for the 
arms of this company (then called tailors and 
Linen Armourers, was granted uae 1480, 
And in the year 1501 they were incorporated 
by Henry VAL by the name of Merchant Tai- 
fers, and their fupporters were granted them 
in the year 1585. They are govern'd by a 
malier, 4 wardens, amd about 40 affiilants, and there are on 
the livery 485, the fine for which is 154. Their armorial en- 
figns are argent, a tent royal between 2 parliament robes gu/es, 
lined errrine; onachicl azure alion of England, Creft, a ho~ 
Iv lamb ia glory, properfupporters, 2 camelsor, The motto, 
Concerdia pares res crejient, Their hall isin Thread-needle- 
Sireelt 

Meacitast Taisors (ol stercbseds tailleurs of Tailier, K to 
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cut, mercatores fciffores, Li] thefe when incorporated into a ecm- 
pany, do not feem to have been tailors, 7. ¢, makes of clothes, by 
the addition of the words Merchands of Merchander, to buy and . 
fell, to merchandife; and mercator, L. of mercari, of the fame 
fignification in Latin, and Mertéant in Eng/ijb; but rather wool- 
len drapers or mercers that cat cloths, itufts and filks for fale; 
and the Latin exprefling the word tailor by Svifer, favours this 
notion; but if it muft have reference to dealers in apparel, ie 
rather appears they were faleimen, than working tailors, by the 
addition of the word Mercbant, which is not added to any other 
handicraft. Some fay they were honoured with the additional 
title of Merchant, by king Heary, VII. who was a brother of 
that company, as were © kings more, ofz. King Richerd, II- 
and 111. King Edward, 1V. King Heory IV. V. and VI. ; 
E’RCHANTABLR, goods that is ft to be uttered 

for fale trafick or the oa —< 

_MERCHENLAGE [mypcna-laxa, Sax.] the law of the Mer- 
cians, a people who antiently inhabited 8 counties in Exg/and. 

Me’acuert, a fine, antiently paid by inferior tenants to their 
Jord of the manour, for liberty to marry their daughters. 

Mercnetum {in Srot/and} a commutation of money or cat- 
tle antiently given to the lord to bay off that old, impious cuftom 
of the lord's lying the firft night with the bridal seri ofa 
tenant; which word was afterwards uled for the fine tenants 
ar to their lord, to have leave to marry their daughters. 

B’rciruL [of merci, F. of merces, L. a rewar | 
full of pity or dhl oleae 

Me’acirutty, with mercy, commiferation, &&'¢, 

Me‘eciruuness, fulncls of pity, &e, 

Me’acivass [of merci, and dik void of mercy cruel, 

Mercivesszy, cruelly, 

Me’‘acivessness, cruelty, 

Mercimo’siatus Augiia [old Law) the impo of Eng- 
os upon merchandize, 

prcU’ RIAL [mercurialis, L.} full of mercury, ingeni 
brifk, lively. C } peg 

Mexcuntat Pbo/plorus, a light arifing from the fhaking mer- 
cury fa vacuo. 

Mercu’atarist [with Afrslogers} a perfon born ander the 
— Mercury. 

ERcu'RiALs [ mercwrialia, L. ] medici i 
quick filver. C ve iat ee aa 

Mercu’atus dulcis (i.e. {weet Mercury] corrofive, or fubli- 
mative, 

Mercunius Vite [the Mercury of Life}a chymical prepa- 
ration made of butter of Antimony, waihed or diluted in a great 
quantity of warm water, till it turn toa white powder, L. 
‘The fame is by chymilis alfo called A/garot. 
ys eh ancury [of the cing bers) a pure, Auid fubftance, in 

rm ofcommon mercury, fuid to be in all metals, and 
_ extracted from them. , siesta 

ERcURY [in Afrowery] the lealt of all the planets, an 
= cr = rier i. charaétcriltick e rig —- 
erxcury (with Cdysi/?s) one of their active princip’ 
ken for a fpirit, quimk cas ee 

Mercury the aft, character of it is, that itis the heavielt of 
all bodies, except gold; the ordinary proportion is thar of 14 
to 19. ‘ 

2. It is the moft fluid of all bodies, i. c. Its parts feparate a 
— 7 he sary ry the fmallei force, the dora 
cohere the !caft or are leatt tenacious, and therefore of all others 
the teaft malleable er du*tile. a 

3, It is extremely. yolitile, being convertible, into fumes e- 
ven by a fand hear. 

4. It eafily ensers and intimately adheres to gold; but leis ea- 
fily to any of the other imctals; with dithculty to copper but 
not at all to iron, 

§. OF all fluids it is the coldeft and hotteft. 

The bgt part of our quick-filver comes from Friu/i a pro- 
vince of Italy, the charatter of it is @ which evidently fhows 
gold in the middle or body of it, filver at top, or in theface, and 
a corrofive at the bottom. 

Mercury [with Herbali?s) a plant, of which there are two 
forts, wiz. dog-mercury, and good-Harry, or Bows Hemricus. 

Mencury [in Heraldry] in blazoning by planets, fignifies 
Purple or Purpure. 

The artients painted Mercury ina coat of ilame-colour, with 
a mantle of pure white, trimmed with gold and filver, his hair 
long, yellow and curled, his cap or hat white, with wings 
on it, and on his feet, holding in his hand a Caduceus, or rod of 
filver, with two ferpents twining. 

London Mercury, a news paper fo intitled. 

ae ay lees von _ fell news books and other 

amphlets by wholeiale to wkers, who fell ¢ gai 
Fetal oe he ftrects. i ee 
ercy [merci, F. ot miferefce, L, have pi 
Pris [ , iferesee, ¢ pity on} pardon, 

Mercy [in Lew) thearbitrary proceeding of the king, lord 
or Judge, in punifhing any offence, not directly ceniuzed by the 

law; 
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Mw as, to fete erievows Mercy with the King, i. es to be in 
hazird of a great penalty. : 

Mercy [in Paintieg &c.] is reprefented as a lady, fitting 
upon a lion, holding a {pear in one hand, and an arrow, which 
fhe fees to caft away, in the other. 

Meacy Seat [among the Fees) a table or cover lin'd or over- 
laid on both fides with plates of gold, and fet over the ark of the 
covenant, on each fide of which was acherubim of gold, with 
wings fpreading over the Mercy Seat, their faces looking one to- 
wards the other. 

Mero rerous [eerdifer, hearing dung. 

Me’roose [rerdous, L ) full of dung or ordure, 

Me'ke [mepe, Sax.Ja line or boundary, dividing plough'd 
Jands in a common. ; 

Mexe({mene, Sax. meer, Dx. and G.}a lake, pond or pool. 


MERE NNIUM 7 > A ; 
; [of merreign or merrin, O. F.) arty tint 
Mena‘nwivm ber or materials of wood for building. 


él 2 ink an Old Latin Revords. 


Menennius fetus [old Lat. Rec.) the refule wood, or old 
pieces of timber and bourds, leit in the midit of rubbilh after 
building, repaiting or pulling down ot houtes. 

Merete: cious [meretriem:, L.] whorith. 

Merereri ciousness, whorithne's, harlotry. 

Meat ‘pian [*eridsen, F. mertijems, Tt. and Sp. linea wteri 
diana of meriases, L. noon or mid dyy) the ancients piac’d their 
firit meridian at Fera one of the Cinsry tflands; and trom the 
place where the meridian crofs’d the equator, number'd their lon. 
gituds, Baj/ward round tae whole globe; but tince the dilcovery 
of America, every nation placeth their niril meridian at the chief 
city oftheir kingdom; and then from that meridian account 
longitude £aj? and +#'e/? upon the equator. 

feripian [of a cerlefial Gide) onit, each way from the 
equinottial, is counted the north and jvuth declination of the 
fun or ttars, 

Meniptan [of a ferrefial Globe) is that graduated brazen 
meridian on which the latitude of places is counced. 

Magnetical Meaivtan, is a great circle, which the mag- 
netick needle, or necdie of the mariners compals only re(pedts. 

Firfi Meniotan [in Geog.) is that, from which the reit are 
reckoned, accounted ealt or welt. : 

Mentotan altitude (of the Sam or Stars) is their greatelt al- 
titude above the horizon. 

Mearipian Line [in Dial? ] is a right line arifing from the 
interiection of the meridian ot the place, with the plane of 
the dial. 

Mertota’Tion, a taking a nsapatnoon. ZL, 

Meeri’pionan (F. meridionade, It. of mertdisnalis, L.) lying, 
er, that is, towards the fouth, louthern. = 

Meripionan diffance [in Navigation] is the difference of 
the longitude, between the meridian, under which the thip is 
at preient, and any other fhe was under before. 

Meripionan Parts [in Nivigation] the parts by which the 
meridians, in Wrigde's or Mercator's charts increate, as the pa- 
rallels of latitude decreate. 

Meripiona tity of @ Place, its fituation in refpect co 
the meridian. 

Me‘rits, a play among boys, called alfo fice Peny Morrive. 

Mera ncues (Costery) a fort of confection made of whites 
of egas and feveral ingredients for garnifhing of difhes. 

Meai’smus [eexsuis, Gr.) a rhetorical duipofition of 
things in their proper places. 

Ma‘ait [merite, Fe merito, It. and Sp. of meritum, L ) de- 
fert, worth, excellencys allo demerit or ill delerving. 

Merit has been detcrib'd (by painters and {culptors) in the 
figure of a perion of the melt venerable alpect, in collly appa- 
rel, crowned with Jaurel, and flanding on the (ummit of a high 
rock, to flew how dificult it is to attain true merits but 
at the faine time, how eminent the perfon is, who is poffets’d 
of it Holding in one hand a Svord, and in the other a book 
to thew, that merit may be obtained either by arms or by arts. 

To Munir [mereri, L. meriter, F. merisare, It. merecér, 
Sp.] to deferve, to be worthy of reward or puntihment. 

Merit of Congruity (School Term) is when there is an ab- 
folute equality and jult citimation, bewween the s¢tion and the 
reward, as in the wages of a workman. 

Meaito xious [meritoire, F, meritorio, It. meretsrius, L.] 
éclerving, that deferves a reward or recompence. 

Meriro’aiousness, delervingnels. 

Me‘airor, afortot play uled by children, a finging in 
ropes. 

Me'rxin [of mere, F, a mother, and ds, a diminutive) 
counterfeit hair for the privities of women, 

Meautin, afort of hawk, Dua. 

Me'Lon [ia Fortification) that part of a parapet, that is be- 
tween, or is terminated by two cmbralures of a battery; fo 
that its height aod thicknels is the fame with that of the pas 
rapet, which is generally in length trom 8 to g toot next 
the guns, and 6 on ths outiide, © foot in height, and 38 foot 
thick. 
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Me’rmatp (prob. of rare, Lor mer, F. the fea, and maid, 
afea moniler, which is deferibed by painters and pects with 
the upper parts of a woman, and the lower of a fil 

MerMato [with Heralds) tho’ there may perhaps be fome 
animals in the fea, that may bear fome reiemblance to what 
is found in coat armour; yet, as they are painted in fome bear4 
ings, as Gules, a Mermaid proper, attiring herfelf with her 
comb and glais, they are fuppos'd to be only fancies of painterse 

Mermaips, whereas it has been thought they have been 
only the product of painters invention, it is confidently repart- 
ed that there is in the following lake, Allies which diiler in 
nothing from mankind but in the want of fpeech and resfon. 
Father de Pavia, a mifhonary, being in the kingdom of Congo 
in Africa, who would not believe that there were fuch crca- 
tures; aflirms that the queen of Sinza did fee, in a river coming 
out of the lake Zaire, many mermaids fomething refembling a 
Woman in the brealls, nipples, hands and arms; but the Iewer 
gh perfect fiths the head round, the face like a calf; 4 
arge mouth, little ears, and round fulleyes. Which creatures 
father Meru/a often faw and eat of them, 

Larrey inhis Hit. @ Anglererre informs us that in the year 
r187 fuch a moniter was fith'd up in the county of Sufo/k, 
and kept by the governour for 6 months that nothing but 
ipecch was wanting to its the conformity it bore to a man 
Was fuchs that one day it took an opportunity of making its 
elcape and plunged into the fea, and was never after feen. 

And in the year 1430 the dikes of Holland being broken 
down by @ violent tempeit. the fea overilow'd the meadows, 
and tome maidens of the town of Edam in welt Friex/énd goin 
ina boat to mls their cows, e!pied a mermaid emburrals'd in 
the mud, the water being very fhallow, they took it into 
their boat ang breught it to Edar,*and drefsd it in womans 
apparel aed taught it to fpin. It eat as they did but could 
never be brought to fpesk. It was afterwards carried to Har- 
dest, where it liv'd tor tome years, tho fill thewing an inclina- 
tion to water. ; 

Parival relates that they had convey'd to it fome notions 

ofa deity, and that it made its reverences very devoutly when- 
ever it pas'd by a crucifix. 
_ [cis alto related that near the ifland Mamer on the weftern 
coait of the ilind of Ceylon 7 Mermen and maids were brought 
upat one desught ofa net by the fifhermen which feveral je- 
fuisand Hen, Hexrigues and Dinas Bofgues phyficians to the 
Viceroy of Gua faw, and that thefe creatures being diflected 
all their parts both internal and external were found exaétly 
coptormable to thofe of men, Another creature of the fame 
{pecres was in the year 1534 caught in the Baltick and fent 
asa prelent to pits king of Poland, with whom it liv'd 
3 days and was teen by all the court. 

Morenine {-tercésbus, L.] one who drinks pure wine 
Withose a mixure OF water. 

Meg ariny, chearfully, &e. 

Nien RRIMENT, merry making, jollity. 

Me rainuss [of mypig and neyye, Sax. ] chearfulnefs, 
giynes of mind. 

Me ray [mynig, Sax.) gay, cheerful, jocund, frolick, 

Ge Merry and wile. 
spoken when people's mirth borders too near upon folly. 
The more the Merxier the fewer rhe better chear. 

Or, at leait, the more, coming to every one’s fhare. 

Merry Wings [in Barbadees| a flye, very troublefoms: in 
the night. 

Me‘xsion, a ducking or plunging over-head and ears in 
Water. 

Mes Air (in Horfemanjbip] is a manage, half terra a terra, 
and half a Corser. 

Mrsanaum [ pecapaiov, Gr. } the fame as Mifenrerium 
a vellels of it are called as well Mefenterick as Me/a- 
raick, L. 

Mesara'tck [of Mefarawm, L. of uerxegsov, Gr] of or 
pertaining to the mcfentery. 

Mesaraicn Veins (with Anat.) branches of the “ea Por- 
#@, arifing from or inclofed in the meientery. 

Mescu Pat, a mafhing veflel for brewing. 

MeEsEnra'rick Plexus [ Amat.) a piece of net-work, formed 
by the branches or ramifications ot the Par Pagum. 

Mesente'nicx Arteries [with Anatont.] arteries belonging 
to the melentery, ‘The upper of which is faid to fpread it 
felf amidit the {mall guts, and the under one to pals on to the 
lower part of the mefentery. 

Mesentiricn Vein [with Anatom.) the right branch of the 
Vena porte, which extends or {preads it (elf over the guts Fe- 
janum, Lear, Cacam and Colsn. 

Mese'wtery (with Anatom.) a membranous part, fituated 
in the lower beliys which is inrich'd with glandules or ker~ 
nels, nerves, arteries, veins and veilels, which carry the jai- 
ces call'd Chyle and Lympba, and fallen the bowels to the back, 
and to one another. 

Ma’stin? [of méler, F, to mingle) corn that is mixed, as 

— wheat, rye, Gc. to make, bread. 
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Mesn 2 fin Lew] a lord of a manout who holds of a fu- 
ae perior lord, that has tenants under himéelf; allo 
writ lying where there isa Lerd Mejnanda Tenant. 

Mesa'cery [of mefaie, F, a family) the pradent manage¢- 
ment of a family. 

Me‘swatty (Lew Term] the right of the men lord. 

Musota’piuM [piconet 307, Grf a mathematical inftrument 
for fnding mean proportions between any two lines given. 

Musoco'Lon (usooewasr, Gr.J that part of the mefentery, 
which is continued to the great guts, and lies in the middle of 
the gut Colon, from whence it takes its name, L. dnat. 

Mesocranon [of uégsy the middle and xpdvev, Gr, the 
head] the crown of the head. 

Misocxo’sst (4rat.] mufcles the fame as Geniag/o%. 

Meso-Locanit#M, logarithms of the co-fines and co-tangents. 

Meso’Leucys [wseasuaus, Gr.) a precious flone, black 
and having a white ftreak in the middle. 

Mesoate'Las [usooutaas Gre] a precious ftone with a black 
vein parting every colour in the midit. 

Meso MPHALON [j2igos the middle and dyegeeros Gr. the na- 
vel] the middle of th: navel. 

Mrso‘pumaum [ usoizaesv, Gr] Indian fpikenard, one 
of the three forts that bears a Jeaf of the middle fize, L. 

Musorieu’ria [ussorasveow of prizes the middie and 
arnsupiv, the Plezra, Gr.] the middle {paces berween the ribs. 

Me:orpreu’ats [4na¢,] the jntercoital mufcles, which lie 
between the ribs. 22 in number. 

Mesozev’ema [utzo% edyua, Gr.) part ofa Zeugma, a fi- 
gure in grammatical conitrattion. 

Mesri'Lum [uioriacy, Gr.) a medlar tree, L. 

Me’spinus [with Botan.) a medlsr tree, L, 

Mess (cither of mere, Sax. a table, or mifus, qe cibus mif- 
fut, Lr or res, F.J a portion of viéiuals for one or more perfons. 

Mass [on Ship Board} a divifion of a fhip’s crew, foms- 
times 3, 4.0r 6, who jointly dict together, forthe more caly 
diftribution of the victuals. 

Mc ssa [Muf. Boots) particular pieces of divine mufick, 
ufed in the Roman church, Tat. 

Me‘ssace [mefaggtt, Ital] an errand, F. 

Messa'Geny [mejagerie, F.) the diligent bringing of a 

ublick meflage. 

Riessatians a fect of hereticks in the time of Confantins. 

Messa‘aius [elf Law] a reaper or mower, 

Messe or Missa fee Ma/t. 

Messe, an Indian piece of money, in value 1500 pettics or 
isd, Sterling. 

Me'ssencen [mefager, F. mefargiere, It. mefacers, Sp.Jone 
who carries meilages between party and partys delivers Ict- 
ters, &e. 

Messencers of the exchequer, officers of that court, who 
attend the lord treafurer, to carry his letters and orders. 

Messexcers of the King, officers who wait at the fecre- 
taries office to carry difpatches; allo to take into cullody flare 
prifoners. 

Messexcer of the Preji, ong who, 
fearches booklellers fhops, printing houtcs, &e. 
and treafonable books. 

Meusst‘an [MWD Mabiach, Heb. é. ¢, anointed, the fame 
as ers as in Greck] the name and title of our lord and faviour 
jus Chri, 

fessteu’RS, 
Jural number of Monyjiewr, 

Messt’na [eld Deeds) reaping time, 

Messor, a reaper, L. 

Messo’atous [meferius, L.] of or pertaining to reaping and 
harveit. 

Me‘ssvace [in Com. Law 
adjoining, as garden, orchar 
belonging to it. 

Messua’otum [in Sros/and}the fame as a manour houfe in 
England; the principal place or dwelling houwfe within a barony 
or lordthip. 

Mestr’zo's the breed of Spaniards and Americans. . 

Mesti'ricat [maytificws, L.] that makes fad or forrowful. 

Mesy'MNicua, a name given by the antients to a certain 
part of, or to veries in their tragedy s it was a kind of burden, 
as Jo Paean, hymen; O bymenaa, or the like. 

Mer, v. to Meet. 

Mera’basis [ustaSages. Gr.Ja tranfition or palling from 
one thing to anotherr. 

Meranasis [in Phy/ick} the palling from one indication to 
snother, or from one method of cure to another. 

Meranasis (with Réctoricians}a figure by which the o- 
vale pafles from one thing to another, as there Things are ing 

ene btful: nor are these things lefs plesfuraile. 
feva'poug (ustaSoi. Gr) a change or alteration. 
tilled oe [in Medicine] a change of time, air or difeafes. 
Evaca’evium? [with rato] the back of the hand, 
MART ACA ers which ig compos'’d of four fraall lon- 


by order of the court, 
to find out [edi- 


is a French title of honour or civility, in the 
and with us fignifies Sérs. 
harvelt. 


a dwelling howfe with fome land 
, &fe, and all other conveniences 
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gith bones, which ftretch out the palm of the hand, and are 
named Po? Brachialia, Le 

Meraca’arus [with Anatom) a bone of the arm made up of 
four bones, which are joined to the fingers; the biggeit and 
longeft of which bears up the fore-finger, L. : 

METACH RO'NISM [wera yesriayes, Gr.] an error in the 
aa FES of ~_ yeast in pee ot exeels. 

e'Tacism [with Gram } a defect in che pronunciati 
the letter M. C J ini cepatioted 

Meraco'’xoytt [uttaxord vac, Gr.] the outmoft bones of 
a Lab aide C . 

E'Trats [metal, F, and Sp. metallo, lt, metalla, L. wiver 
Gr.] well digelted and compact bodies, generated Me the — 
of the fun, and fubterrancous fires in the bowels of the earth 
which are heavy, hard and fufible, and are capable either of 
beingsmelted with avery ftrong fire, or hammered out into 
thin plates; they are generally reckoned feven, gold, filver 
copper, tin, iron, lead and quick filver. The particles that 
compole the metals are falt, oi! and earth, which being min- 
gled together, and meeting in the long and branchy pores of 
he inward parts of the earth, are there fo ftraitly linked toge- 
ther, that art has not yet found out means to feparate them 

Bath Metin a factitious metal, compofed ot the fineit 

Princes Metat ¢ brals, mixed with tin or fome mineral. 

Bell Metat,a er ey of copper and tin melted together. 

Meraus (in Heral ry) are only two, Gofd called Or, and 
Silver called Argent, And it is a general rule in Heradiry 
never to place metal upon metal, or colour upon colotr; fo that 
if the field be one of the metals, the bearing mult be of fome 
colour; and if the ficld be of any colour, the bearing mutt be 
of one of the metals. 

Over Merat [in Gunnery] in difpartiog a piece of ordnance, 
gunners fay, it is laid over metal, when the mouth of it lies 
higher than the breech. 

To be laid ¢nder Mutat [in Gaarery] is when the mouth of 
a piece of ordwance lics lower than her breech. 

Right with Mera [in Gazzery] when a piece of ordnance 
lies truly level, point blank, or right with the mark, gunners 

fay, the lies right with her metal. 

Superficies of Mevars [in Gunnery) is the furface or out- 
fide of a gun. 

Mera’Lersis [ustdéamtis, Gr.) a participating or takings 
alfo a tranflating or transfering, L- 

Meravursis [with Rhetoricians] is a continuation of a trope 
in one word, thro’ a fucceflion of fignifications, the fame that 
in Latin is call’d Participatéo and Traafumptit L. 

Meraxe'Ptick [ueraatrrixes, Gr.) tranflative. 

Meraverticx motion [with daatom.) a tranfverle motion, 
as of a mulcle, Ge. 

Mera‘LLIck 

Mervattt'xe 
nature of metals. 

Meratui'rerous [ metallifer, L. of weraaasgi . 
bearing or producing metals. . . — 

Me’ratuist [ueraaases, Gr.) one who is skilled in the 
knowledge of metals; alfo one who works in the mines. 

MrvaLLOGRAPHIST a writer concerning metels, 

MuTaLLo’crarny [utmeTAdopeszia, Gr.) a treatile or de- 
feription of metals. 

MeTALLu‘RGtst [of ueraaaor, metal, and EpyarG., a 
workman, Gr.Ja metsllill, one chat works in metals, or fearch- 
es into the nature of them, as chymilts do. 

MeTALiu’acy (ueraraxpyiaof peTeAdoy and é Gr. 
work] is the working on ane in order to render them hard 
bright, beautifulor uteful. : 

MeTAMO'RPHISTS, a name given to thofe facramentarians, 
who affirmed that the body of valet at his afcenfion, went 
into heaven metamorphifed or wholly deified. 

To Meramo'’rruize [metamorphofer, F. pyrayoppiw Gr.J 
to change from one form or fhape to another. 

MeraMo’rpuosis[me tamorpho/e, It. weTapcppecis, Gr.] a- 
ny extraordinary alteration or change. _ L. 

Meramorpuosis [with Natara/y?s] is apply’d to the vari- 
ous changes an animal undergoes, both in the formation and 

rowths and allo to the various fhapes fome infects in particu~ 

r pafs through, as the filk-worm, and the like. 

METANG!'sMONITES (ofay>7S, Gr.) a veflel] a fort of 
Chriftian hereticks, who fay, ‘that the Word is in his father 
as one veifel is in another, 

Mertare’pium [with Anatom. } the infep, that part of the 
foot which anfwers to the Metatar/s, in the hand, L. 

Mera’xoea [usravore, ia change of mind or opinion. 

Me‘raruor [uerdgoee, Gr.) is a putting a foreign name 
for a proper one, which is borrowed, fomething like that it is 
fpoken of; as the Kiag is faid to be the Head of his Aingdorss 
becaufe the head is the chief of all the Meméers. Metaphors 
ought to be taken from thofe things that are fenfible by the 
body, which the eye often meets with, and of which the 
mind will form an image, without {earching after it. 


[retallique, F. metallico, Ie. wetarames, 
Gr.] of, or pertaining to, or partaking of the 


Meta- 
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Merapno’ricat [rétuphorique, F, metaforice, Te. and Sp. 
metapbsrices, L. wetagoetncs, Gr.] of or pertaining to a me- 
taphor; figurative. ; 

. Mera purasts [sétaphrafe, F, metafrafe, Tt. peragezest, 
Gr.Ja bire tranflation out of one language into another, 

» Me’rarurast (uetacessns, Gr.) one who tranilates word 
for word; alio a gloflographer, an interpolator. 

Merarnre'num [wetaoperor, Gro) that part of the back 
which comes after the diaphragm or midriff. 

Meraruy’stcan [métapbhysigque, P. metafifico Te, and Sp. me- 
sapbyiewt, L. ueraguarnss, Gr.) of or pertaining to metaphy. 
ficks. 

Mertapny’sicks Latsophylpes: F. metafifica, Ie. and Sp. 
ars metaphyfica, Of uetagueind. Gr. ¢g. 4. treating of things a- 
bove or beyond nature] is a fcience which conliders beings, as 
being abitraéted from all matter: in beings it confiders two 
things, t.. The eflence of it, which feems to have a real be- 
ing, tho’ it does not exift, as a rofe in the depth of winter. 
2. The exiftence of a rofe or tulip, is that by which they now 
are, In every being it confiders three properties; the Unity, 
the Geodne/s and Truth of it. Ard it alfo treats of Powers, 
A&s, Principles and Causes, And in oppofition to Arijferle, 
and others, proves that the world was not eternal; fo thar 
Metaphyicks may be called natural Theology, and tranicends 
all the other parts of philofophy. 

Mutarnysices, has been reprefented, by pointers and 
fculptors, as a woman crowned and blind-folded. holding a 
fcepter in her right hand, and having at her feet an hour-glals 
and a globe. ; 

General MeTaruysickes, give an account of being, in its 
mott abflracted natures and under this notion it may bear this 
definition. Being is that which has in it {elfa real and pofi- 
tive exillence. 

Me‘rariasM [ uetawaesuads, Gr. ] a rhetorical figure, 
wherein words or letters are tranfpofed or placed contrary to 
their natural order. . 

Merar’rosts [usrax)ecss Gr.] a falling away. 

Meraprrosts [in Medicine) the degenerating of one difeafe 
into another, as When 2 quartan ague degenerates into a tertian, 

Mera'stasts [ustasecrs, Gr.] a change, when one thing 
is put for another. . : 

etasrasis [with Phyfcians) is when a difeafe removes 
from one partto another, asin apoplectick people, when the 
matter which affeéts the brain is tranflated into the nerves, 

Metasy’ncurists [of perd and ovyypicis,Gr.]a reltoring 
of the parts or paflages of the body to their natural ftate, 

Merasyxcarisis [in Pdyfick) the operation of a medicine 
outwardly apply’d, when it effectually draws out Aumours from 
their cloieft recefies. 

Merarta‘rsus (of wera and tdpoos, Gr.) the middle of 
the foot, which is compofed of five imall bones conpeéted to 
thofe of the firft part of the foot. : 

Mera’tuesis(uetd Seer, Gr.) atranfpofition, change, tse. 

To Mute [meten Du, and L. G, meffen, H. G. metiri,L.) 
to meafure. : é 

Mere Corn, a certain meature or portion antiently given by 
the lord of the manour, as an encouragement or reward for 
work or labour. 

Mere Gavef, a rent antiently paid in victuals, 

Mere Wand, a yard or mealuring rod. 

Meremrsy cri (usteude yor, Gr.) hereticks who held the 
metemp(ychofis or tran{migration of fouls. ie 

Meremprsy' costs [smetemp/yeafe, F. wsteulixwors, Gr.] 
a tranimigration or palling of the foul out of one body into 
another, at death either into the body of a man or into that of 
fome other animal, : 

Mere wptosis [with Mathematicians) ufed particularly in 
chronology, exprefling the folar equation, neceflary to prevent 
the new moon from happening a day too late; as on the con 
trary Proemptgis fignifies the lunar equation, neceflary to pre- 
vent the new moon from happening aday too foon, ; 

Mergoroto’c cat [of usréwesaeyixas, Gr.) of or pertain- 
ing to meteors or meteorology. 

Mertsoro’Locy [ueTewes’Acy&, Gr.] a difcourfe or trea- 
tile of meteors, explaining their origin, formation, kinds 
nomena, hence a 

Mareoro'Locist one who treats of meteors. 

Msrsoro’score an antient mathematical inftrument for de- 
termining the diltances, magnitudes and places of the heavenly 
bodies. 

Murzoro'scory [ueTsoesoxoria of ustiwes and oxorte, 
Gr. to view] that part of aitronomy that confiders or treats 
of the difference of fublime heavenly bodies, the diftance of 
the ftars, Ge. 

Mere‘ors a F. meteori, It. metéoros, Sp. meteora, Le 
of usTiwer of weTa beyond, and dape, Gr. to litt up, and fo 
are denominated from their elevations, becaule for the molt 
part they appear to be high in the air) thefe according to De- 
Jeartes, ate certain various unpreflions, made upon the pclae 
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exhibiting them in different forms; as igmir futun:, gris fys 
ramidalis, draco volans, &¢. meteors are diflinguifhed into 3 
forts, Fiery, Airy and Watery. 

Fiery Mureors, are compos'd of a fur, fulphureous, kinds 
led fmoak: when this is diverfified according to their figures 
fituation, motion and magnitude. For when this fat is kind- 
Jed the fmoak appears in the form of a lighted candle, it is 
called by the Lasins, Ignis fatuus, ice. Jack in a Lanthorn, or 
Will in a Wisp, by the Englifh. When it appears like a crofs 
bar or beam, the Latins call it Trads. When it refembles a pil- 
lar of fire ttanding upright, they call it Jrmis pyramidasis; and 
when the middle parts are thicker and broader than the ends, 
they call it Draco golans, ice. a flying Dragons and when it 
feems to skip like a goat, appears fometimes kindled, and fome- 
times not, they call it Cupra faltans, i, c. a skipping Goat. 

Airy Mereors, are fuchasconiit of flatuous and fpizituous 
exhualations, {uch as winds. 

Watery Mereors, confit of vapours or watery particles, 
» Appearing Metwors, are appearances cal!’d mock-funs, or 
mock-moons, as the meteor call’d Virga,in form of a rod or 
fire-brand. 

To Merzorr'ze, to afcend upwards. 

Ma'rir? [metre, F. metro, It. metrum, L, ubrew, GrJ 

Me'rre§ mealure, or veries compofed by meafure, 

Merexeoscopist [of ystspemv and xottw, Gr. to view] 
one who fludics the difference of fublime heavenly bodies, the 
diitance of the flars, &'c. 

Merus'crin (meddpglpn, C. Brit. prob. of nico new 
winc, and dryasiv, Gr. iplendid, noble] a potable liquor made 
of water, hony, herbs, {pices, Ge. 

Mrrutnxs, I think. 

Me‘ruop [methsde, F. metodo, It. and Sp. of methodws, L. 
prob. of wera and 64@., Gr. a way] an apt difpofition of things, 
or a placing them in their natural order, fo as to be eaficft un- 
derftood or retained. 

. Mernon [with Logiciams) is the art of difpofing a feries of 
thoughts, either to find outa truth that is unknown to our 
felves, or to convince others of a truth that we know; and this 
method is call'd Analyis and Synthe/is. 

Anylytical Mernoo [with Mathematicians] or Algebra, is 
nothing but a general Ava/yis of the pure mathematicks 3 or 
it is fo called, becaufe it fhews how to folve queftions, and de+ 
monttrate theorems, by inquiring into the fundamental nature 
and frame of things, which is as it were (for that purpofe) re- 
folv'd into its parts, or taken all to picces, and then put to- 
gcther again. 

. Periftical Meruon [with Mathematicians) is a method that 
fhews when, by whiat means, and how many different ways 
a problem may be refolved. 

Synthetical Metuop of enquiry or demonftration [ with 
Mathematicians) is when the enquirer purfues the truth, chiefly 
by reafons drawn from principles that have been before elta- 
blithed, and and propolitions that have been before prov'd; 
and fo omy by a long regular chain, till at length he ar - 
Fives at the conclufion, ‘I'his is the method that Luc/id has 
follow'd in his elements, and that moft of the antients have 
follow'd in their demonftrations, and is contradiftinguifh'd from 
the analytical method. 

Zetetick Mutuon [with Mather] is the analytick or alge- 
braical method of relolving queftions; by which the nature 
and reafon of the thing is chiefly fought for and difcovered, 

Merno'’picat [rmethodigue, F. metodico, It. and Sp. methe- 
dicas, L. ytbod'sxd¢, Gr.] of or pertaining to method. 

Metwonican Phyyjick, is that pragtice of phyfick that is 
conducted by rules, fuch as were taught by Ge/e and his follow- 
ers in oppolition to empirical. 

MetHopicaLtty, in a methodical manner. 

Meruoopists, thofe who treat of method, or affect to be me- 
thodical; or that follow the methodical praétice of any art. 

To Metuop1ize, to bring into good order or method. 

Merunovenrt, I thought, 

Merocus’ [ueroyi Gr.J aterm in Architefture usd for the 
{pace or interval of the dentiles. 

Mero'ntcx Yar [fo named from Meten of Athens, the inven- 
tor of it) is the fpace of 19 years, in which time the luuations re- 
turn and happen as they were before. 

Merony’MIicat [metonymigue, F, metonimico It. metonpmicut, 
L. us7arvuusxis, Gr.) of or pertaining to the figure Metemymy. 

Mero'xymy [setcnymic, F. metenomia, It. metonyrcia, L. 
pstarvuia, Gr. i.e. one name put for another) a figure in 
Réetorick, when a name is made ule of befides that which is pro- 
per, asthe Duke of Marlborough deat the French, where is meant, 
the army under the duke’s conduct; or as every Body reads 
Cicero, i. ¢, Cicero's works. 


Mero’pa [uerore, wig a {pace or ingerval between every 
triglyph in the frize of the Dorick orders allo the {pace between 
the mortife holes of rafters and planks. 


Mstops [in Architefure) a fiize of the Derick order, u- 
fually 


aids 
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foally by the heads of beails, bafons, vales, and othe inflruments 
vied in tserificing. 

Mevo‘piox (wevéasev, Gr.Japlant that yields the gum cal- 
led Gu/tanamm, 

Mriopro'’scorist [of perorornenta Gr.] one who tells the 
natures or inclinations of men, by looking tn their faces. . 

Mercro'scopy [merop-jeopia, L. pivereonomia ol estore 
the forehead, and exowiw, Gr to view) the art of knowlng the 
natures and inclinations of men by beholding their laces. 

MeropuM [of vez and wl Gr.) the furehead, 

Me'rre, a Taréio mealure of wine, containing 2 quirts, 


pint 4A. 

; Steve excuy’ta [untesy yt tue of vite the womb, and 
ey} ye, Gr. to pour in) an aniirument tor mjedting liquors 
into thie womb, BAL ; 

Mevre’ta funtentis, Gre.J an Arsick liquid ncafuie con- 
taining !o gallons; 3 quartsard a Hele more 

Me‘gaicat [uzzenss, Gr.Jot or pertairicg tonto 
verse. 

Merrice’ [uerermi, Gr that part of antient 1m ca 
ploy’d about the quantiries of tyllables. . 

Murrocomi'a [untoraepiz, Gre] a town that hie sober 
towns under its furiidiction, Sn 

Metropo’tiran [osrropolitain, Fe metrotoliteno. i aid 
Sp. of metropohtanut, LJ of of pertaining tu a nictiagy 1. 

A Merrorotitan [panresrcaizng, Gr Jin aie Ue p. fo 
called, becaufe his fee is in the metropolis of one kingdom. . 

Merroponitan and Primate of ali England, a tide uually 
giren to the archhifhop of Canterdury Oe 

Mersopotitan asd Primate of England, a title given to the 
archoithop of Joré. ; 

Merro'pours [wétrspole, F. metropeli, It. and Sp. Dacald sige 
ars of unrag. aniother, and wri7us, Gr. acity) the chiei ciy o 
a kingdom, province, &e. ; a 

MetRoPro’rrosts [untpsapem)e ous of wairzen and rpia ers, 
Gr. a falling down] the faliing down of the womb. 

Mert (merz, Sux.)a Suxon meafure, about a bufiel, 

Merrtrapt i Florence, &c.} a meafure of wine, contain- 
ing one qvart and near half a pint, two of which make a flask. 

Me'rreswer [mevcepeep, Sux.Ja fine paid by the tenant to 
his lord, for his havin, omitted todo fome cuflomary duty, 

Me‘rrce (in a fzvratioe Senje] fire, brisknels, ipirighilinels, 
vigour, asa Moric, or Mwtd of Metsiz, &'e, 
| Me'rrresos [of mettad/em, L. and yom, Sax.) full of 
vigour, fprizly. ; 

MirrLesomty, briskly, vigoroufly. 

Me'rrigsomnces, brishne(s, livelinels. 

Meus [utov, Gr] the herb mew, wild dill or fpikenel, 
which produces ttalks and leaves, like the wild anile. 

Mowum and Tuum (i ¢, mine and thine) fignifies property 3 
that which of right or jultice belongs to, or is rhe peculiar pro- 
perty of any perion or perfons, whether obtained by legal con- 
veyance, as aa inheritance ora legacy, or by purchale or acqui- 
fition, by labour, merit, é'¢. ZL. 

Mew [mep, Sux] a bird, a fea-mew. 

Mew [dicroglypbically) a fea-mew, being a bird fo very light, 
as to be carried away with every wind, was by the ancients put 
to reprelent an unconilant perfon, and one unfetled in his 
mind. 

4 Hawt Maw abi Faleeners] a coop for hawks, or a kind 
of cace where hawks are wintered, or kept while they mew or 
change their feathers: whence the plaice called the Mues or Meres, 
near Charing Cr's/i, took its name; it having formerly been the 
plice where the king's hawks were-kepr. 

To Mew (miawier, F. miauen, G.J to cry like a Cate 

To Muw [swer, F.) to calt the horns as a flag does. 

To Mew 4p, to fhut up, 

Meva [o/d Ree.) amow of corn laid up ina barn. 

Muze’ ton [Botany] the dwarf bay-tree 

Mezzanine [in Archise®.] an Entrejole, or little window. 
Jefs in height than breadth, lerving to illuminate an Attic, &¢. 

Ma'rzo tino? [i. ¢. middle tin€ture) a particular way of 

Mezzo tints $ engraving copper plates, by punching and 
feraping them, 

Mta‘ssta (urtzut, Gr.) acontagioas infeftion in the blood 
and {pirits, as in the plague, &¢. more particularly fuch par- 
ticles or atoms, as are fuppofed to arife from diffempered, putri- 
fying or poifonons bodies, and to affect perlons ata dilkance. 

Mi cet Gemorer [micel-gemor, Sax.} great councils of kings 
and Suvxee noblemen. 

Mi'ce, of Meu/e; which fee. 


_. Mi'cuaeumass, the feltival of St. Michael the arch-angel, 
oblerved on the 29th of Svpremser. 


To Mi‘'cus, to abfent, as truints do from {chool, to hide 
ones fit out of the way, 


Mi‘cutr fof miche, F, ; i 
vetous, furdid fellow, a? a aad 
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Mi'curd [orich2, F.] white loaves anticntly paid as a réritat 
fome manours. 

Micxre (miclu, Sex, merges Dan.) much, a quantity. 

Many littles mahea Mickie. 

L. Adde parvum pares magnus derrows erit, 

F. Les petits Raijitaux fort les grands Rioreres [little brooks 
make great rivers.) the greatell numbers are made up of unites, 
and the tea of drops- 

G Dei Ko nletn machen ein Oiigelen. [many corns make 
a hay. . 

Mis os peg’ [in Herafiry)is aterm ufed by Frencé heralds, 
whew the elcutchcun is ported per fee, only hall way a crofs, 
wuers lume arther partition meets it; and in blazon jt ought to 
Le expreit, whethertuch partition isto be a Dexira, or @ finij= 
sae 

Ma'crocosm [eritrocofmt, F. mitrocolma, It, mitracofmus, 
Loot ya pla hide, and gigi, the world, Gr the body of 
mit tse cal by way of excellency, becaule of the admirable 
varic’s and curious frame of its feveral parts. 

Mi ck CorMO'GRAPHY [ot wixpos, nor, and yexsi, Gr. 
aachripion)a deteripion cf the Afiercoa or litte World, 4. ee 
" ° 

licko GRAPHY [ol waxets and >f2te, Gr. to deferibe] the 
cee pion of the paris ane properties of uch very tmall objeéts, 
Weer eutotve dicerned by the eye without the help of a mi- 
cr cme 

wv ro'rooy [mierologia. Le of wsxetacyia, Gri) a fpeech 
th . a nei'ler words ror fentences of any Moment, 

‘urcre'M ETE: [ot paxeig and witesr,Gr. meafure} an af- 
trove. initruimeat mace of brals, having a movement, a plate 
Eiutea jike the cia! phte ot a clock, with an index er hand, 
Oe, wrch may be ited toa large telefcope, and uted in finding 
the dism.ters ot the ars. 

iiicrometer [with Natyrali?s} an untverfs) {pirit in nature, 
of whch every animal lide had tome participation 

Mi crornene: [of wasxpig and geil, a voice, Gr.) initraments 
for m gui'y ing imal founds. 

Mi’caoscurs (Fe microscopis, It. microfcipo, Sp of uanpi¢ 
and gxovte, Gi. to view) an optical initrument, which mag- 
nines any obiecty by means of which the imalleit object may 
be Gucerned 

Micko seimaum [usxriegereer, Gr.) the plant tpikenard, 
With aimall le f the leat and nett of the three forts, Le 

Micrkoaceu’strens [ot waxes litle, and exugie, Gre heare 
ing) ivtkruments to help the hearing and magnity jowuds. 

_ Mickorutaa'imy [of wsxpig aud spSedusa, Gr.}a dileale 
In the eves; allo tne having lictle eyes. 

Microrsy cnt [uimeotuyia of menes's and duyi, Gre 
the ioul) meanners of ipirit fame. heartednels, cowardlincis. 

Micko-co’picdt, of or pertaining toa Aflersjzepe. 

Miv-pay [miv-pig, Sax. und.dargh, Du. mittag, G.) 

oon, 

Mt opie [miobel. or, miple, Sax. midorl, Dy. mitte, G 
mediws, LJ che midits the mean between two extremes, 

Mivoxe Latitade [with Nevicaters] is the method of work- 
ing the teveral cates in failing, coming very near to Merecator's 
Way but without the afliltance of meridional parts. 

Pec tODLE Main (in Mitt. Affairs} he who ilands in the middle 
Ofafil. 

Mivoxe Baye [in Heraldry] is the middle part of the bate, 
og by the letter H in the efcutcheon. See Ejcutebeon, 
letter E, 

Mipptre Chief he Heraldry) is the middle part of the chief, 
repreiented by the letter G, in the efcutcheon Jéid. 

i ad {of miedel and mayt, Sex.) that isin the 
midit. 


Mi potting [of miople, Sex.] indifferent, between two 
extremes 


Mince [micgs, Sax. mugge, Dw. micke, G. mpg, Tews.) a 
gat, an inilect. 

A Mince, a lawlefs or outlaw'd perfon. 

Mb Weaven [in Aron.) that point of the ecliptick. which 
culminates, or is in the meridian, 

Mip-xtcur [mynpen nihe, Sex. midnat, Daw, midoer. 
nagt, Dw. mttrernacht, G.) twelve aclock at night. 

Mi'pk irr [of mip or mipnel, Sex. the midit or between, 
and hnif Swx. the womb] a thin or membrane which feparates 
the heart and Jungs from the lower belly. 

Mi'psuip Beam, the great beam of a fhip. 

Mipsitr Men, certain officers who afli(t upon all oceafions, 
both in fiiling the thip and in flowing and rummaging the holds 
they are for the mott part gentlemen upon their preferment, 
having ferved the limited time in the navy as voluntiers* 

Mrpsumaer Day, [mio rumor, Sax.) commonty accounte 
ed the 24th of une, the feilival of St. Foow the bapzilt. 

Mt‘pwat, a bird which eats. bees. 

M'pwirr[meopip, Sex. prob, of middle, becaule in the 
middle ofthe other Women and pif] one who delivers women 
in childbirth. Or rather of midnigite wife. 


Mip- 
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Min-winter [mypba-pintpa, Sux.] Chrilmafs. 

Micur (mihte, Sax. maa, Dan, mabt, Sv. markt, Dy. 
and G.] power, ability, Ge. 

Miaut obercomes Right. 

The Se. add, 49 (for! a Time. 

L. Nam guid agas cum te furiofcs eagat et idem fortior. 

Miant v. may. 

Mi’cutivy, greatly, powerfully. 

Mi‘cury [miltig, Sux. martig, Dux. macktig, Sv mash: 
tigh, Du. marhrig, G.) powerful. 

Mi'curiness [mibeigneype, Sax.) powerfulnefs, 

Miema [uizue, Gr-] a mixture of divers fimples or in- 
gredients, 

Micra’na [with Physicians) a meagrim or pain in the head. 

Micra‘Tlon, a removing or fhilting the habitation, the 
pallage or removal of any thing out of one {tate or place into 
another, particularly of colonies of people, birds, &¥¢. into othor 
countries. L. 

Micu [of mile, Sax.) giving milk, as milch cows, 

Mitp (milo, Sax. milbr, Da. milo, G. and Sw.) foft, 
gentle, ealy, not harih orrough. 

Mito try, foftly, gently &e. 

Mt'coness [milneneyye, Sax.] gentlenefs of temper- 

Mi'tperNtx, a fort of canvals tor {ail cloths. 

Mi'tpewen (of milneape, Sax.) infelted, damaged, corrupted 
with mildew, 

Mu'toew [miloeape, Sax.) a dew which falls on corn, hops, 
& vr, and by realon of its clammy ;nature hinders ics growth, uniefs 
it be wafhed off by the raing allo certain {pots on cloth, paper, &ce 

Mice (PF. migtio, It. milla, Sp. of mille, L. mpi, Dan. 
anple, Dv. metle, G. Engéiih, contains 8 furlongs, every fur- 
long 40 poles or lugs, every pole 16 feet and a half; fo that the 
mile contains 5280 feet, or a tovo paces. 

Mice in Germany, about 5 miles Englifd, 

Mice in Jta/y, femething more than an Eng/i/d one 

Mice in Scotland, t500 geometrical paces. 

MitLeous’tTa, cardamoms, grains. 

Mi'tromm. [millefeniile, F. ot millia folia, L. i. @. a 1000 
leaves] an herb with many leaves, otherwife called yarrow, nole- 
bleed and thoufand leaf. 

Miia‘res eearrrg! ama! sro very {mall and infinitely 
mumerous glands which fecern the {weat and matter that exfudes 
in infenfible tran{piration. 

Mittargs Herpes [with Phyjicians] a fort of yellowith 
wheals or bladders, refembling the feed ‘of millet, which fieze 
the skin, caufe a great itching, and turn to eating ulcers. LZ. 

Mrcitant [F. militante, It. of militens, L.) fighting or 
living the life of a foldier; as the Church Militant, 

Mi‘titary (militaire, F. militare, It. militar, Sp. of 
militaris, L.) of or pertaining to foldiers, warlike. 

Mititary Architefure, the fame as fortification. 

Mititany Execution, a ravaging and deflroying a country 
by the foldiery. 

Mititrary Exercifes, are the evolutions or various manners 
of ranging and exercifing foldiers. 

Micitary Cofumn, a column, on which is engraven a lift of 
the troops of an army, imploy'd in any expedition. 

Mitirary Fever, a kind of malignant fever frequent in ar- 
mies, by reaion of the ill food, &¢. of the foldiery. 
Mivitary Way, a way made for the paffage of an army. 

Miui'tia, [oulicey F. milizia, It. milicia, Sp. of militia, 
LJ acertain number of the inhabitants of a city or country, form- 
ed into companies and regiments for the defence ofit. 

Mixx [meolc, Sax. uorik, Sv. milk, Dan. melek, Dy. 
mitch, G.)a liquid food well known. 

T) Mitx R. and Irr. ¥. [milcian or meolcan Sax. milken 
Dan, mioita Sv. meicken, Dw. milrhen G.)} ef3 out milk. 

Motxen, Irr. Part. P. [molcen, Sax.] milk'd. 

Mitx Toiffle, weed, wort, feveral herbs, 

Mixxy, of the nature of milk. 

Mitxy Way[Afironomy) the only real circle in the heavens, 
which isa broad, white traét or path, which appears wet or 
fmeared ina clear night, and is an infinite number of {mall flars 
invifible to the a 

Mr'LiuM, millet, a fort of {mall grain. L. 

Mixivu Solis (with Botan.) the herb gromwel. L. 

Miit [mylen, milna, myll, Sax. motile, Das. muten De, 
muble, G. Muan, Gr. moulin F. meulino, It. mola, L. molj- 
go Sp. moinbe, Port.) a machine for grinding carn, &¢. 

tru Eet? a tench for conveying water to or from a 
MiuuLeat§ mill. 

Mutu Mowntain, an herb. 

Miu Ree [i.e. tooo rees) a Portagwe/e coin, in value 6s, 
84. half peny, Sterling. 

Micu Stone [mylen-pran, Sex. mile-Gecn, Den.) for grind. 


ing corn, Or, ; 
To bring Griff to the Mitt. 
F. Faire venir Peau (Huter}ay menlin, and fo the &. Ferar 
P Acqua al faa muline. 
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Ma'tien [mewrier, F, molinero, Tr. meliners, Sp, meinbire, 
Port. of molitor, L. molinaer, Du. mioclnare Su. miller, G. 
and Teut.Jone who tends mills. 

Micver’s Thurnd, a {mall fith. 

Mr'crains [on Gunter's line} are the 3d fubdivifion of the 
primes, and exprefs the thoufandra part of chem, 

Micvena’atans? a fect who hold that Chrift hhall retern to 

Mi'-Lenarigs é the earth and reign over the faithful 
1000 years before the end of the world. 

Mi’crener [of mif/e, 1. a thouland) a feller of glover, rib- 
bands, and many fuch things. 

Mivuz’wNium (of eii/¢ and annus, L,) the 1000 sears reign 
of Chrift here on earth. 

Mitcvere’pgs, infects call'd hog-lice or fows.  Z. 

Mi'Luet (F. migito, It. miye Sp. of mille, L. a thoufand) 
a plant fo denominated, on account of the great number of {mall 
grains that it bears. 

Mr'tuine [of mylen, Sex: a miil) grinding, working, &'c. 
in a mill. 

Mi'tuion[F. millione, Ital, siflon, Sp.] the number often 
hundred thoufand. 

MIUttion, a muskmelon. 

Mirre’a? [in the parts of France near the mediterranean] a 

Mites’e § mealure of wine and oil, about 17 gallons Eagii> 
wine-meafure. 

Mr’cenosis [yidgwors Gr.) the falling off of the hair from 
the eye-brows. 

Micat‘ne {in Her/dry) asa Croft Milrine, isa crofs that has 
the four ends clamped and turned again, as the Mi/rine, it {elt is 
that carries the miltlone, and is formed as that is alfo; only the 
Mitrine hath but 2 limbs, whereas the Cre/s Moving hath four. 

Mi’tvine [milvinws, L.) belonging to a kite or glede 

Mi‘tr [mile, Sex. miet, De. mits, G. miclte, S#.] the 
fpleen ; alfo the foft row of fishes. 

Mivr Pain, adifeafe in hogs. 

Mitt Maffe or wort, Es’. herbs. 

Mitren [of milc, Sex.) the male of fifhes. 

Mi'trinc, a difeafe in beaits. 

Mime [aszos, Gr.) fee Mrmick, 

3 I'MESIS pt wa} — 

iMesis [with Rdetori.) a wherein the ati 
words of other perfons are sepeelented. ae 

Mimia‘maus (ususduCos, Gr.) a fort of verfe antiently ufed 
in lampoons. Farces. Raillery, &e. 

Mi’mtcat [usurx, Gr.) buffoon-like, apith. 

Mi‘micx (of mimus, L. of wiuos, Gr.) a counterieiter or 
seed of the geftures or cone of others. 

IMO'GRAPHER [mimographus, L. 4 , Gr, so 
ter of wanton pete Jefts or buffoon ig rr ee 

Mimo'Locy [uiudaoyiov, Gr.}a diicourfe of mimichry; alfo 
of rhymes. 

Mimo'Locer [usucrsy@, Gr.J one who recites mimicks; 

alfo rhymes, 

M1 Mo’sa Plantafwith Botan.) the fenfible plant. 

Mimutuys (with Bos.) the herb rattle or loufe-wort. L. 

Mr'mus(pig@-of ususida, Gr, i, ¢. to imitate] a mimick 
or buffoon. 

Mina'city [minacitas, L } menacing, Ghrestning. 

Mina’Tor eld Rec.Ja mi di ee 

Mintra’ror§ L “3.4 miner oF Cigger in mines, 

To Mince [mincer, F. M. Cafaubon has it of urcdanes Gr] 
to cut fmall. , ; ae 

Mt'xcutns, nuns. 

To go Mi'ncina, isto walk witha wanton tri ping gate or 
jutting gefture, tofling or holding up the head with a proud air. 

Mincino [in Ggfure)a finical affefted motion of the body 


in nue 
¢ Mino noe, of mynet, Sex. mpnd ; 
foul or vitional Sat Tf mankind. 5 eggs as 
To Mixp a. Sax.] to take notice of, to obferve. 
To put in Minp (mynvegan, Sex.) to refreth the memory, 
anne {minobpuch, Sex.) a hurting of honour and 
worthip, 
M?'worut [minvful, Sex.) regardful, thinking on. 
+ pal LLY, fy 
UNprutNness (minopulnerre Sax.) regardfulnefs 
obfervance &c. : a : ee 
M1’npuess[minoleay, Sax.) regardlefs, 
Miwpesscy, regardlefsly. 
Pe a [nla He min, Sw. mpn, bgt L. G. mein, 
- G. men, Pers.] pertaining to me. us'd abfol 
without a fubltantive. : oa 
Mint [orinera, L. minus, F. mina, It. and Sp. minna 
Port.Ja = where metals, &’c. - dug. Mines of metals are 
y foun mountains, and efpecially j 
thea an sorb tag Pecially in places thar face 
ground which is rich in mines, is generally b: 
fends forth noxious fteams and vapours, prejudical eo a haa 
of — a and the growth of vegetables. 
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It is not improbable, but the finding out of metals in mines, 
was owing to the conflagration of woods; and ArijPotie relates 
that tome thepherds in Spaix, having feta wood on fire, found 
melted filver run down in the fame place. 

Mrwe [in Guneery] a hole or pit dug by pioneers under any 
place or work, having @ pailage or alley about five foot {quare, 
with feveral turnings and windings, at the end of which is the 
place or hole cali'd the Cdumder of the Mine, which is juit under 
the work defigned to be blown up, which is filled with barrels of 
gunpowder, in order to blow it up. 

Chawher of a Maine [in Milit, Affsirs] is the fall fpace at 
the end of the gallery, like afmall chamber, where the barrels of 
powder are depolited, for blowing up what is propofed to be 
iprung. 

‘ Gailery of a Misa, is the firft paffage made under ground, 
being no higher nor broader than to futfer a man to work upon 
his knees, and which reaches to the chamber. 

To Mine (miner, F. minare, It. minar, Sp.) to dig cavi- 
ties in the earth and fll them with gunpowder. 

Mine Dial, a box and needle, Ge uled by miners. 

Mune Ships, thips filled with gunpowder and other combuf- 
tible matter, inclofed in flrong walls of brick or fione, to be 
fired in the midit of an enemies flcet. 

Minera morbi (with PSyfeians] the feat or fource of any 
dileate. 

Mi'ners [mizewrs, F.] men who work in mines. 

Minera [in Medicine, Ge.Ja term apply'd to thole parts of 
the body, wherein there are culieétions and coacervatiors of hu- 
mours made, which harden from obltructions and caule dileafes, 
as mimera sorbl. 

Mi'serat (FB. and Sp. minera/e, It. of mineralis. L.) of or 
pertaining to the nature of minerals. 

Mrwxxaat Courts, courts for the regulating of the affairs re- 
lating to lead mines 

Minera Cryjlal {in Chymijfry] acompolition of falt petre 
well puritied and four of brimftone, 

Mi'neras [oiaeralia, L. of SUNT. Heb. i. from 
the earth) mixed and folid bodies, generated of exhalations and 
vapours, inclofed in the bowels of the earth, which isthe matter 
of which metals are formed in procefs of time. 

Half Mineraus [wineralia media, L.] are thofe minerals 
that are as it were of a middle nature, between ftones and metals, 
fuch as feveral forts of earth, falts and fulphurs, as ruddle, black 
lead, alum, vitriol, &e, 

Mi‘NeRacist, one skilled in the knowledge of minerals, 

Muixera’Locist [of mineralia, L. and Atyw, Gr.) an au- 
thor who treats on minerals. +. 

Minera’Locy (of mineralia, L. and Atyw, Gr.) a treatife 
or defcription of minerals or mines. 

Mivyerati'va [in Phyfick) the lefler or weaker forts of pur- 

, as Marna, Lenitive ElcAuary, &c. , 

Mune’eva [in Painting) is reprelented in a blue mantle, em- 
broidered with filver. See proper names. 

MINERVAL entrance mony given for teaching, L. 

Mrnew, a (mall kind of hhh. ' , 

To Ma'note [gemengan, Sux. mengen, G. mangia Sw. 
and Dy. prob- of weyve, Gr.] to mix or blend together. 

pet a cGhfuled mixture and jumble of things. 

Minousp [gemxnce of xemencanj Sex.] mixed toge- 
ther. ; 

Mu’ntaten [miniatus, L.] dyed or painted with vermilion. 


Mi'xtatune [mignatere, F. miniatura, It.) a painting of 


pictures in water colours; alfo very {malls a delicate kind of 
painting, confilling of little points or dots, inttead of lines, com- 
monly done on vellum, with very thin, fimple water colours, 

Mi‘xist [with Pristers] a {mall fort of printing letter. 

Minus, a brown, tawny or dark colour. 

Mini [with Mafcians} a note of flow time, two of which 
make a femibrief; astwocrotchets make a minim, two quavers 
a crotchet, and two femiquavers a quaver. 

Mintata maturalia (in Pbilsfophy] are the primary particles 
whereof bodies confilt, call’d allo corpufcles and atoms, or the 
Ieaft poflible divifions of matter, and out of which all bodies are 
compounded. . : 

Mv'wiments [in Late] muniments are the evidences or wri- 
tings whereby a man is enabled to defend his title to his eftate. . 

Pia‘nass (of minima, L.] little things, pigmies. Mi/ton. 

Mimio’caaruy [winiograpbia, L.)a writing with vermil- 
lion, 

Mi‘n1on [rriguom, F. srignore, It.) a favorite, ome in great 
favour with a prince or great perion. 

Minton of the darge? fize (with Genners) a piece of ord- 
nance of 3 inches anda half diameter at the bore, 8 foot in 

length, and containing a tooo pound weight of metal; carries a 

ball 3 inches diameter, weighing 3 pound 12 ounces. The 

= of powder is 3 /, 1-gth; and its point blank fhot is 125 
aces. 


Ordinary MIN1ox (with Gummer] a large gun 3 inches dia- 
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meter at the bore, in length 7 foot, its weight in metal adca¢ 
800 pound, carries a bullet of 2 inches 1-3th diameter, and 
Weight 2 2 anda-z. “The charge of powder is 2 inches and a 
4 and its point blank fhot is 120 paces. 

To Mt‘nisn [erinwere, L.) to diminih, to leffen. 

Mi‘xtstTeER, fomare F. riniirs, L. and Sp. of minifer, 
L.] an attendant, waiter, an afliilant. ° 

Minister of the Gojpel, a clergyman, whole ofkce is to at- 
tend the fervice of God and the church. 

Minister ef State,a perion intruited by the prince or ftate 
with the adminiftration of the governmeuts or to whole care the 
principle aifairs are committed; alfo an ambaflador, agent or re- 
fident in a princes court. 

To Minister [eaifrare, It. and L.} toofliciate, to ferve. 

MinistTe’ RIAL teiegeertals, L.] of or pertaining toa minif- 
ter of church or fate. 

Ministery 2 [minifere, F. minifero, It. miniferio, Sp, 

Mu'xistry é miniferium, L. waviseecor, Gr. Barb] fer- 
vice or charge in any employment; but in an efpecial manner 
the funétiou of a priclt, or of a minifler of ftate. 

Mi'nistrat [winiradis, L.] belonging to a minifter. 

Mi'ntsr Rant [miaytrens, L.] miniltring, ferving. Milton 

Muixistaa’ Tion, a miniltring or ferving. 

Mi'nium [with Painsers) red lead; it is made of common 
lead, calcined in areverberatory furnace; or elfe of white lead, 
put into an earthen pan, and ftirr'd witha {patula over a fire, 

Mi’xnexin [minicene, Sex. anun}a mincing lais, a proud 
minks, a nice dame, 

Mu’snexins, a fort of fine pins ufed by women in dreflings 
alfo afort of {mall cats-gut itrings for violins. 

Muwsxine Days, certain days, or anniverlary feltivals, in 
which the fouls of the deceazfed were had in Ipecial remembrance, 
and regular offices faid for them. 

Pa ins ofa difease, the previous or foregoing fymptoms 
of it. 

Mvnor, lefler, Z. 

Mixor [mineur, F. minore, It. menis, Sp. of mixes, L.] 
[in Law} one who is in non-age or minority; ora male or fe- 
male before they have arrived at the age of 21 years, 

Munor [in Mujick] is apply'd to fixths and thitds, asa 6th 
or d minor, . 

inor [with Legician:] the minor propofition in a {yllo- 
gifm or logical argumentation, is the latter part of it, which is 
alfo called the aflumption, Z, 
Mi'woraten [miacrasus, L.] diminifhed or made les, 


Mrt‘Nor ad Friars of the order of St. Francis. 


Mi’‘nors 

Minora‘Tion, a making lefs. 

Mixo’rity [minorité, F. minoritd, It. of mineritas, L. 
non-age, or a being under age. 


Mino'very [of main cuvre, i.e. the work of hand,] a tref- 
pafs in a forelt, by any engine or device made with the hand to 
catch deer. Lace Term. 

Mt-panty [French Heraldry) denotes the efcutcheon is half 
way down fer pale, and there crots’d by fome other partition, 

M.’xstex (mynytep, or, mynytne, Sex. monfer, Sx.) a 
conventual church, a monaltery. : 

Mu'nstren [menefrier, F.Ja mufician. 

Mi‘nstretsy the mufician’s art, 

Mint (mint, Dax. mpnta, Sv. munt, L. G. miints, H. 
= mente, Fy menta, It. mentha, L. wivdn, Gr.) an herb well 

nown. 

Mixr [minee, Sex. muente, Du. and L. G. auentse H. 
G. wpnt, Su.) the place where the king's coin is made. r 

To Mint [mintan Sax. mpnta Sz. mucnten Dw. and L. 
G. muentzen] to coin. 

Mu'nrep [of mynetan, Sex.] coined as money. 

Mi'xver, a dance, or the tune belanging to it. F. 

Minvu‘scuca# [with Printers) the {fhall or ranning letters, 
as diftinguifhed from the Maju/cula or capital ones, L. 

Mixu’re [menu, F. minuto, It. menudo, Sp, of minutus, L.] 


‘fimall, little. 


Minute Tithes, fmall tithes, fuch as ufually belon 
vicar, a3 wool, lambs pigs, &c, ‘ J ioe 

AM\‘nure [sinute, F. minuto, Sp. miautto, Port. minuta, 
It. and L.] the fixtieth part of an hour. 

Minute [in Geography] the Goth part of a degree, which in 
the heavens is fomething more than an Engiid mile. 

Minute [in Arcbired,] is the 30th part of a meafure, called 
a module, 

Musure Line (with Navigators]. {mall long line tied to a log 
of wood, having feveral knots or divifions at 50 foot diftance, 
wound about a reel fixed in the gallery of athip. The ufe of 


“which is, by the a a minute glafs, to make an eltimate, and 


keep an account of the way or courle a fhip runs at fea. 
Minutes, the firft draught of a writing; alfo the abftrag 
of the fentence of a judge; alfo fhort notes on any thing. 
To Mixute dowa [minnter, F.) to enter of write down 
fhort notes for memorandums, 


Minurery, 


——<——< ow 
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Minurecy, ina niinute manner. 

Mixu‘tiox, adiminifiing or letlening. 

Minwtion [o/d Ree-] a letting of blood. . 

Minya’cantues [Betazy) an herb, a kind of trefoil. 

Minx, a proud girl. 

Mi--partry [in Freaeé 
efcutcheon is halt way down, parted per Pale, 
by fome other partition. ay etn 

Mrquecers, a fort of foot foldiers inhabiting the Pyreneaa 
mountains, armed with piilols under their belts, a carbine and 
a dagger. i 

Mira‘sitary [of admirabilis, L,) a book of wonders. 

Mirasi'ciry [miradelitas, L.] wonderfulnets. 

Miracces (F. miracaii, It. milagros, Sp. and Port. of mi- 
racila, L.] works effected in a manner unulual or ditlerent from 
the common and regular method of the almighty providence, 
by the interpofition either of himlelf, or of tome intelligent 
agent, fuperior to man, for the evidence and proving of fome 
particular doétrine, or in attellation to the authority of fome 

ticular perfon or perlons. 

Mira‘cuLous [miraculofus, L. miraculenx, F. miracole/o, 
It. milagrofo, Sp. and Port.) of or pertaining to miracles. 

Mira‘cuLousty, marveloufly. 

Mira’cuLousness, wonderfuinels. 

Mire [moer, Dx.) dirt, mud. 

Mure drumble, the herb {poon-wort or feurvy-grafs. 

Mins'rtcence [mirificentia, L-) a doing wonders. 

Miri'ricn [mirice, It. mirificws, L.) doing wonders; alfo 
marvelous, wonderlully done, ttrangely wrought. : 

Mr'ainess (of mocr, Du. and aé/s) dirunels, muddinels. 

Miro'soLans, a fort of plumbs. 

Mirror's [in Cookery) a particular way of dreffing food, as 
eggs drefs'd aw Mireir, i. ¢. broken into a plate of gravy, and 
afterwards iced with a red hot iron. 

Mi‘roron [in Costery] a ture of farce made of veal, ba- 


con, &e. 

Mirrov’r 2 [mirsir, F,] a looking glafs or the farface of 

Mireo’r § any opaque body polifh’d and adapted to re- 
fleét the rays of light, which fall upon it. 

Mimrour (metaphorically) a pattern or model, as he is a 
mirtour of virtue and patience. 

Mirrovr Stem, a Mafcovian ftone, which reprefents the 
image of that which is fet behind it. 

Mixtu [mypde, Sax.) merrine(s, merriment, joy. 

Mratuvesness, fadnels, melancholinefs, 

Mis, [mir, Sax. miffa, Goth.) a particle, which in compo- 
fition of Eng/i’ words implies fome defect or error, as mi/- 
demeanour. 

The Etymofogies ‘and Analgies of words compounded with 
mis being here only general, fee them more particularly un- 
der their primitives. ™ 
_ Mt‘sa fold Rec.) a compaét or agreement, a firm peace. 

MisaccerPta’TioNn, a Wrong underitanding or apprehend- 
ing of any thing. 

isacce Prion (of mis for ami/s, and acceptio, L,] a taking 
athing wrong or illy. 

Misapve'ntura? [of misand aventure, P. feewtura, It.Ja 

Misave'nrure § killing of a man, partly by negligence 
and partly by chance, as by throwing a ftone or fhooting an 
arrow carelefly, Gc. 

Misa pvr'cu (of mip, Sax. and avis, F.] bad counfel. ' 

. To Misavvise [of mis and avifer, F.) to give bad counfel. 
Musa'nruro'pist, [mifanthrope, F, mifantropo, It.) a man- 

hater. 

Misa'nturory [ piserSperria of wsgiw to hate, and 
ev dpor, Gr. a act hatred of mankind, 

'o Misarriy’ [of mis and applicare, L.J to apply ill: 

. ‘To Misareraius no [of mis and apprebendere, L.) not to 

underitand rightly. 

, Misarpaene'’Nsion, an apprehending wrong. 
Mispeco’m1NG [of mis de and coman, Sax.] indecent. 
Misneco'rteN [of mis and begertan, Sax.) ill-begotten. 
‘To Misnema’ve [of mis de and haban, Sax.) to behave ill. 
MisssHa‘viour, ill behavionr. 

Mispecig’y [of mis and xeleapa, Sax.) a falfe faith, unbelief. 

‘To Missevie've [of ms and geleapan, Sex] to diitrult, 
to.believe wrong- | 

Misnevis’vinery, diltruffully. 

; M a sBo'pinc [of mis and bovian, Sux.] boding or threaten- 

1D * 

ro Miscaun [of mis and kallen Sex.) to call wrong. 
Misca’artace (ot mis and charriage, F,) ill behaviour, ill 

fuccefs; alfo an untimely bringing forth achild.. 

To Mraca’ary [of mis and ¢beritr, PF.) to bring forth a 
child before the time; alfo not to fucceed in an affairs to be 
loft. 

Muscerca'seous [mifcellantar, L ] mixt together without 
order. 


Heraldry] a term ufed denoting the 
and there crois‘d 
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MUscCELLa’NgOUSNESS mixture or mixecnels together 
Without order. 

Mu’scisee [of mifcidilss, L.) that may be mingied. 

Miscitat'tary,? capablencts of being mingled or mixed 

Ma’scipteness § with forme other ducg, 

Miscua‘nce fol sa and chume, F.) an unhappy accident. 

Muscnree[ eeyehsf, obs. F.) hurt, damave. 

There's no Miscuize tn the “orld Done Gut a Ctloman's 

almaps Dne. 

Or, according to another faying, Bat there ii a Wont, or 
a Prizt, at the Bottom of it. 

A filly malicious fying. 

Miscuir’vous, injurious, hurtful. 

Miscutevousness, hurtfulnel:, detrimentalnefs. 

Misco’cxtsant [in Lew] ignorant of or not knowing. 

- To Misconcen’ve [of mis and conceovir, F.) to underftand 
wrong. 

Misconte’xtep [of mis and contentus, L.) difcontented. 

Mis-conpucr [ut mis for amifsand conduus, L.) ill con- 
duct, bad management of affairs, 

’ Mis-construction a fulle fenfe or meaning. 

To Misco’nsraur [of mis and conjruere, L.] to interpret 
amifs, to put a wrong or ill meaning upon; to take words or 
expreilions in the worit fenfe. 

AisconTI'NUANCE, a difcontinuance, interruption or break- 
ing off. 

To Miscou'nset [of mis and confulere, L.) to give bad 
counlel., Milton. 

To Misco'unt [of mis and center, F.]to reckon or number 
wrong. 

Misces’ancy of mis and ereance, F, faith) infidelity; allo 

Mi'screa re fenefs of action. 

Ma'scrzanr [of mis and creant of crosant, F. q. d. male 
eredens, L. one who believes a mils] an infidel, an unbelievers 
alfo a perfon of bafe principles or practices. 

Miscrea‘Tep fol mis and ereatus, L Jill made, ill fhapen. 
Milton, 

Mispgs'ps (of mir-pzoyp, Sax.) evil doings. 

To Mispeme’an (of mis and demener, F.) to behave amifs. 
; Pe ES AEN a behaving ones felf Il; an offence or 

ault. 

High Mispemeanour, a crime of a heinous nature, and 
next to high treafon. 

Mispo'1Nc [of miypoen, Sax.) ill doing. 

ace (in Lato) the fame as meMTuage. 

Mise (Lew Word) a certain tribute or fine of 3000 marks, 
that the inhabitants of the county palatine of C heifer pard ants. 
ently onthe change of every owner of that earldom, for the 
na bey; of their libertics, F 

tse [Lew Term, in a Writ of Righr) fignifies the fame 
that in other actions is called an iffue, Accordingly this phrafe, 
to join the Mife upon the Meer, fignilies the fame as to fay, to 
join the Mi/e upon the «lear Right, i. e, to join iflue upon this 
point, whether the tenant or demandant has the better right. 

Mises [in Lew] the prohts of lands; alio taxes or tallages 
alfo expences or colts. 

Muse Money, money given by way of compolition or agrec- 
ment, to purchafe any liberty, &'e 

_ Miser, acovetous wretch. L. 

Mi'se®asce [F. mijero, It. and Sp. miferave/, Port, of rer- 
farabilis, L.] wretched, unfortunates bale, niggardly, pititul, 

altry. 

5 Si iebakehaean wretchednels; alfo niggardlinels, covet- 
oulnels, Ec. 

Mr'seraaty, wreichedly, unfortunately, poorly. &¢. 

Mise‘’nere [i, ¢. have mercy] a title given to the sift 
pfalm, commonly call’ the Pfalm of Mercy and commonly 
direéted by the ordinary to fuch malefattors as had the benehe 
of the clergy allow'd them, ZL. 

Misgasre Mei [i.¢. have mercy upon me} a molt exqui- 
fite pain in the bowels or guts, caufed by an inflammation or 
ide 3 ing of them, or from the periltaltick motion inverted. 
See Chardepfas and Voleulus. L. : 

Miserico’rpla, mercy or compaflion. L. 

Misericorpsa [in Lew) an arbitrary fine or amercement 
impos'd on an 5 and itis called Mijericordia or Mercy; 
becaufe it ought tobe very moderate, and rather lels than the 
offence committed, and the entry is Jéco in misericerdia. L. 

Missricorpia [ina Law Senfe) allo fignities fometimes a 
being quit or difcharged of all manner of amercements that one 
happens to fall under the penalty of, in a forelt. L. 

Se isnatoonpla [in Atbens and Rome} a goddels who had in 
thofe places a temple, which was a fanétuary or place of refuge 
to criminals and unfortunate Sp 

pero A - Baye’ petu [old Rec.) over commons 
or ion of vi given gratis to religious perfons, a- 
eve hae talieny allowance. : sian 

Migsxiconpis regufares [old Rec} certain fet allowances 

for 
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f:ch over commons, as upon fome extraordinary days were 

made in fome convents. + 
Mu'serv [misere, F. miferia, It. Sp. and L.) fad condition, 

pain. dilirels poverty want, ; 

Muspa’suionen (of mis and fagenné, F.) fhapen wrong or illy. 

rites ace [in Law) mildoings or trefpafies, F. 

Misreaso'r, a creipaler. : 

Misro’erune [of mis and Fortune, F. of Fortwaa, L.} evil 
fortune. 

Mrsrorrunrs ever come alone. 

F. Un maloeor ne otent jarzais (eal or, Un mal attire awtre. 
L. Alivd ex alo malum, Ter. The G. fay; €sbeut alleseir 
ein ungliick Dew and ern Die Hand, (One misfortune always 
fhakes, hands with another.) Like many other vulgar Proverbs, 
when it happens it is taken notice of, otherwife not. 

To Miscr've (of mip-gzipin, Sax.) to apprehend or fear 
fome ill. 

To Misco'vern [of mis and genverner, F.) to rule amifs. 

Misua'r (prob. of mip, Sux. and bapper, O. F. to {nap} 
a mifchance. 

Musna'pen [of mip-peapen, Sax.] having an ill thape, 

Misxe'snino? [of mis and connan, Sax.) a varying or 

Musxo’nnisa§ changing ones rs in court, Law Term. 

MIske Rina [Lute Ferm) a being quit of fines, forfei- 

Miswe a tae tures or amerciaments, for a tran{greflion 
prov'd before a judge. 

* "To Misimpio’y [of misand ertpiyer, F.} to ule improperly. 

To Misinro’nas [of sais and snformer, F. of L.) to inform 
wrong. 

To Misju'pce [of mis and juger, F.] to judge wrong. 

To Mtsanre’ xeret [of mis and imterpretare, L.] to inter- 
pret wrong. , : 

Misa sasn [mifth matte, G. and migk.mask, Sa, Teut.] 
2 confu‘ed jumble or mixture of things. : ; 

To Mt'sre {q. to mijiie, ice, to rain fmall like a mift] to 
rain in thick and {mall drops, 

To Misie‘ap [of mip and Ixoan, Sax.) to lead the wrong 
war. 

To Musta’xn [of mip-gelican, Sax.) not to like, to difap- 

rove- 

To Misma‘’wace [of mis and menager, F.] to manage ill, 

Misaa'NaGEMENT (of mis and menagement, F,) bad ma- 
nagement. ; i 

To Misma‘ren [of mis and mate, a companion) to put 
things to others, to which they are not fellows. 

Musna, or Misuna part of the Jervi/® talmud. 

MisNno’mer [of ex's and mommer, F.) a mif-calling or mif- 
terming; the ufing one wame or term for another. 

Misucny’mist [of usetw, Gr. to hate, and Chymi/?) fuch 
perlons who profefs them(elves enemies to ch miftry. 

Miso‘oamist [ysodyepd of usctw to hate, and yduG 
marriage, Gr.) a marriage hater. ; 

+ Miso'camy [uusoyauia of wiciw and yeuG, Gr. mari- 
age] marriage. hating or the hatred of marriage. 

Muso’cy sist [mijogymus, L. of paceyur®, Gr.) a woman- 
hater. 


and contempt of women. 

Miso‘powist [mifoponus, L. of yssorrS, Gr.) one that 
hates labour. : 

To Misrenn [of mir-ppenpin, Sux.) to {pend amis, to 
wafie. 

_To Misrta’ce [of sis and placer, F.] to put in a wrong 
iace. 
: Muspai’xtEp [of mis and imprime, F.] printed wrong. 

Mispri’sion [meprijon, F.] in fome old ftatutes, fignifies 
mittaking. 

Misparison of Clerks [Law Term) is a default or neglect 
of clerks in writing, engrofling or keeping records; for which 
defaults no procefies are to be made void in law, or difconti- 
nued; but are to be amended by the juttices of afhze. =~ 

Musprision of Felony, &c. [in Lato) is the making a light 
account of fich a crime by not revealing it, Ww’ a perfon 
knows that it is has been committed; or by fuffering any perfon 
who has been commited to prifon, even upon fufpicion of it, 
to be difcharged before he has been indicted for it, This of- 
fence of mifprifion, is finable by the juftices before whom the 
offender has been convicted. 

Mirrtsion of Treajom. is the concealing or not difclofing 
known treafon; the punifhment for which offence is, that the 
offender thall lof his goods, and the profit of his lands, dur- 
= _ king's life, ath fuffer imprifonment during the king's 

eature. 

MisProro'rtioneD (of mis and preportionné, F. of L.] not 
proportional. 

To Misne’cxox (of mip-neccan, Sex.] to reckon wrong. 


Mise traestxra'tion, (of mis and efentation, EF.) 
reprefemting wrong, . Reprefentation, ] 


Mrso‘cyxy [mifogynia, L. of pscoyuvsia, Gr.) the hate 
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To Miurrerre'sent [of mis and reprefentir, F. of sisand 
reprejentare, L.) to reprefent wrong. 
Mt‘saute fof mis and regu/a, L,] diforder, mifgovernment . 
Lord of MisruLe atingleader ina diflurbance or riut; 
Majier of Misaute § the chict of a company of revelless; 
or the manager of a fociety at merry-makings. 
Miss [a contrattion of Myfre/s] a young gentlewoman ; a!.o 
a kept millrefs, a concubine. 
‘Yo Miss (miffen, Dy. and G.] to deviate or err from, 
Mu'ssau (Sp. etiffel, Pe meffale, It.]a mails book, contain- 
ing the feveral mafles to be uled for the feveral foltival, dave. 
Mrssa‘ricus (in Deoms Day Bost) a meilenger. s 
Misse'toine? {mipcelea, Sax,j a fort of thrub or thrub- 
Missé‘Ltve by plant that grows on tome trees, as the 
oak, &¢. of which the antients had this notion, thee if thruthes 
which eat the berries, roofted all night on it, and dunged Upon 
it, the dung turned to birdlime; and thence came the Letiz 
Proverb, Turdus /ibi malum cacat, i.e the Téra(h thits her own 
forrow. 
Mistxo‘ucurt [of mis and Soht, Sex.} an ill thought. 
Mrssen Mu? 2 [in a Séip) is a round piece of timber, 
Mi'zzen Ma/?§ that is erected in the ftern or back pat 
of its there are in some large fhips two fuch mafts, and when 
fo, that mait of the two which ftands next to the main matt, 
is called the Maiu Mijfea, and the other that flands near the 
poop, is coll'd the Bonacvestwre Mifen. The length allowed 
or a Mijen Muaj?, is half that of the Maix Maj; or the 
height of it is the tame with that of the Main Top-maf from 
ret tag decks and the length of the Mifte Top.majf, is 
aif that, * 
or as Sail {in a $éip] the fail that belong to the mifze 
ard. 
Missen Top-Sail [in a Sbip) the fail that belongs to the 
Miffen Top-fail Yard. 
Change the Missen [Sea Phra/e} is bring the miflem yard 
over to the other fide. 
Peck the Missew, i. ¢. put the miffen right up and down 
the malt. 
= the Missen, i. @ fit the miflen fil right as it thould 


nd. 

Spell the Missen, i. ¢. let go the thet and peek it up, 

Missen or meiflen Gross 2 a Saxon coin in value two 

Silver Gross pence halfpenny. : 

Mi'ssive [miji/is, L.] that may be thrown, caft or hurledi 

Missrxe’ [in Hera/.) a mixture of feveral colours 

Mr'stion, [F. and Sp. miffione, It. of miffo, L.) a fendi 
from one place or perfon to another. 

Misston td the Pope] a power or licence given by him, ta 
preach the Romi/b dottrines in foreign countries. 

Mr'sstonanies, [erijionaires, F. miffionarii, It. miffionarii 
Sp.] Remyb prielts, both fecular and regular, which have 
Mijjion from the pope, or are fent into Pagan countries, to 
— Chriltianity to them, or to preach the Roman Cathe- 
ick religion to thofe that difown the pope, &e. 

Mu'sstve [as tho’ of sijfews, L. fan Letters Miffive, 
are fuch as are fent from one perfon to another. 

Mu'sstves, gifts fen. F. 

Missu’ra [ with Catdolicks ] a finging the hymn called 
Nance Dimittis, and ae ipa other fuperititious ceremonies 
to recommend and dilmils a dying perfon, 

To Misra‘xe [of mis and tager, Dan.) to err. 

To Misrea’cu [ot mip-tiecan, Sax.) to teach wrong. 

To Misri‘me [ miy-cima, Sax. or time, Dan. ] not to 
do or take a right time fora thing; todo it out of feafon. 

Mi'srtox, a mixture, LZ. 

Mi‘srress [maitreje, F. magifira, L.) of an houle; a kept 
miftrefs or concubine, a paramour, or {weetheart. 

Mustri‘at [Lew Term] an erroneous trial, 

To Misrru’st (of mip tpupian ,Sax.} to havea {ufpicion of. 

Mistrrvu’st [mip-tpupa, Sax.) fulpicion, jealoufy. 

Mistau'struv (of miy-tpupa and full, Sax. fufpicious, 
jealous, 

: Mistau'steutty, falpicioufly, jealoufly. 
Mistru’stTFuLNeEss fufpicious temper, jealous patednefs. 
Mists [mipt, Sex. miffe, Dany. mit, Dw. and Gjvs rs 

hovering over the earth, and ftaying till they are either drawn 

upwards by the rays of the fun, or falling down to the earth 
by their own weight, where by a lefs degree of cold, they are 
changed into dew. and by a greater into hoar-froft. 

M1'sry [of mipticy, Sax.: as mifty weather. 

Mr'sture [mifura, L.) @ mixture, a mingle-mangle. 
ae Misu’ss [of mis and afer, F.} to abule; to make a wrong 

¢ Of 

Misuse an abufe of liberty and benefit. 


To Misunpersta’xp [ot mi 4 
co underined amie. (of mip-unven and peandan, Sex.} 


Mite, [ mive, Sax. ] a very {mall worm, breeding j 
chee, Efe seas 


Micsr 
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Mire, a fatal! coin, about the third part of our farthing. In 
weight the 14th part of 4 grain. 


Mr Tattre {in French Heraldry] fignifies that 


%, the etcurcheon is cut oly half way athwart, by way 
. IN of Bend Sinifer, See the figure. 
ili} 

Mrre‘txa [among Surgeons] a fwathe which holds a hurt or 

ounded arm. 
e Misis (with Fa/coners] a fort of vermin which infeét the 
beads and necks of hawks. : ; 

Mire’scent [mite/rens, L.] growing mild, 

Mr‘rneax [uidex®, Gr-Ja precious ttone of a rofe colour; 
but changeable when it is expoled to the fun, L. 

Mi’ruripate [mithridatium, L. utdecdarns, Gr of 
Mitbridutes, king of Pontus, the inventer of it, among whofe 
papers the receipt of it was found, and carried to Rome by Pom: 
pey) a coulection, that isa prefervative againit poifon; feveral of 
the ingredients of which are vipers ficth, opium, agarick, iquills, 
&e. Lj mitigat 

Mi‘ricant [mitigans, mitigating, 

Tokicrtece [mitiger, F. wigs, It. and L. mitigar, 
Sp.) to appeafe, to pacify, to allwage. ae : 

Mirica’tion,[mitigazione, It. of mitigatio, L.] a paci- 
fying or ailwaging ; a remitting the feverity of a decree or pu- 
nifhment. ; a 

Mi‘rrat [of mitra, L.] of, or belonging to, or like a mitre, 
© Mitrat Valves [with Anatom.) two valves in the heart, pla- 
ed at the orifice of the pulmonary vein, in the left ventricle of 
the hearts thus called from their refemblance toa mitre. Their 
office is to clofe the orifice of it, and to — the blood from 

ing through the pulmonary vein into the lungs again. 

——- Mu Taawcus’ (French Heraldry] fignines thatthe 
efeutcheon js cut athwart, but only half way bend- 
wiie, that is by Bead Dexter, tor the Sinijfer is cal- 
led Mi-saille. See the figure. 
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Mi‘tes (E+ mitra, It. Sp. and L. wereg, Gr.] an orma- 
mmacnt worn bf popith bifhops and abbots, when they walk or 
officiate in their formalities or Pomtifcalitu:s, The pope has 
four mitres, different in a which he wears according to 

folemnity of the feftival. 
at ITRE Feith Artificers) an angle that is jult 45 degrees. 

Matre [mitra, L. of piteg, Gr.) a pontifical ornament, 
worn on the head by bifhops, abbots, Gc. upon folemn occa- 
fions; it is around cap pointed and cleft at top, having two fan- 
nels hanging down the fhoulders. 

Mi‘trep, wearing a mitre. : 

Mitrep Absots, fuch governours of monalteries who have 
obtained the privilege of wearing the mitre, ring, gloves and 
crofier ftaff of a bifhop. 

Ly pl anantient meafure containing ten buthels. 

Mi'rrenpo: Manuferiptum, &c. a judicial writ direfted ro 
the trealurer and chamberlain of the Excheguer, to fearch and 
tranfmit the foot of a fine from the Excheguer to the Common- 
Pleas, L. . 

Mi‘rrens [mitaines, F.] a fort of warm winter gloves. _ 

Mr‘rricat [at Surat in India] a weight for filk, containing 
two drams and an eighth. . 

Mu‘rrimus [i. ¢. we fend) a precept directed by a Jultice of 
the peace toa goaler, for the receiving and fafe-keeping a felon, 
or other offender by him con.mitted to the goal. Alfo a writ 
by which records are transferred from one court to another. 

Mr'va [in Pharmacy) is the pulp of a quince, boiled up 
with fugar intoa thick confiflence; or a medicine like athick 


Tp Mix (mifihen méler, F. mefcolare Ie. mefelér, Sp. mi- 
fturar, Port. mixtam, i} to — 
Mi‘xen (mixen, Sex.) a danghil, : 
Mixt Naber [in Arithmetich] one which confifts of an in- 
teger and a fraction, as 5 +7. sen pe be 
fixr Body [with Coymijts and Philo/opbers} one which is 
compounded of diverselements and principles; in contradillinétion 
to thofe which chymifts fuppofe to be elementary, or confifting 
of one principle only, as they take fulphur, falt, &¢. to be. 
Mixt Angle [in Geometry] an angle which is formed by one 
right line and one curved one. 
Mixt Figure [in Geometry] a figure which is bounded by 
lines, partly right and partly crooked. 
Mixr Propotion? [with Logicians] is when the fum of the 
Mixt Retia 3 antecedent and confequent is compared 
with the difference between the fame antecedent and confe- 
uent. 
i Mixt Mathematics, are thofe atts and fciences which treat 
of the properties of quantity, applied to material beings or fen- 
fible objects, as dfromemy, Geography, Dialling, Navigation, 
Gauging, Surveying, Sc. 
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Mixr Tithes, are thofe of butter, ‘chrefe; milk, &’r. and of 
the young of beatts. 

_Mixt Aion [in Law] is one that lies both for the thing 
detained, and againit the perfon of the detainers 

Mixr Body [with Schoolmen] isa whole refulting from fé- 
veral ingredients, altered or new modified by the mixture, 

Perfe& Mixt Bodies, are the clas of vital or animated bodies, 
where the elements or ingredients they are compofed of, are 
changed and transformed by a perfect mixture, 

Imperfcl Mix Bodies, are inanimate bodies, the forms 
Whercot remain Mill the fame as of the ingredieats which conili- 
tute them. . 

Mrit Made [according to Mr. Lect} isa combination of fe- 
veral fimple ideas of diflerent kinds; as beauty conlitts of Colour, 
Figure, Proportion, &c. 

Mixri'tio2 [antient Deedi] mixt corn, mung corn or 

Mesti'Lo maflin. 

Mt'xt1on the art of mingling, or the union and coalition of 
divers corpuleles into one haan 

Mixtty, confufedly, . 

Mi'xture [mixtura, L.]a compofition; 
ed together. 

Mixture [in Phyict] an affemblage or union, of feveral bo= 
dies of different properties in the fame mats. 

Mixture _ Drapery] the union, or rather confufion, of 
feveral wools of different colours, before they are {pun, 

M1’z-mazié, alabyrinth or place full of intricate windings, 

Mi‘zzuine (2f mit, g. d. milling) raining in very imal] 

Tops. 

Mwemo’x tens [urnucrsxd, Gr.) precepts, rules or common 
places to help the memory. 

Mnemosy'Ne (arnyorcien, Gr.] memory, the mother of the 
mufes, L, 

Mo[ma, Sax ] more. 

Moa wives (with the canting Crew] ferjeants or baillits. 

Oacks,a mathing in brewing drink. 

To Moax (mznan, Sex.) to lament, to bewail. 

Moa’xrut [ofmenan and full, Sex.] lamentable, 2c, 

Moanrutty, lamentably. 

Moar [prob. of mot, Sax.] a ditch encompailing a houtt, 
town. &¢, 

Moat [in Fortification] a hollow {pace or ditch, dug round a 
town or fortrels to be defended, on the outfide of the wall or 
rampart. 

Dry Moar [in Fortific.] one which is without water, and 
ms to be deeper than one that is full of it. 

Vat bottomed Moar Saad a moat which has no floping, 
the cofners of it being fomewhat rounded, 

Lined Moat [Fortific.] one, the fides of which are cas'd with 
a wall of mafon’s work. 

Moar? a body fo {mall that it feems to be indivifible; fuchi 

Mote § as play in the fun beams 

Mos [mohile owlens, L.) the rabble. 

Mon, a woman's night cap, 

Te Mos [of mobile owlgus, thé rabble] to infult a perfon rio- 
tou * 

Me sink, dreft in a moh; alfo infulted by a mob. 

Mo‘natsn, like the rabble. 

Mo'sny, a potable liqcor made of potato roots* 

Mo’atte [modifis, L.] moveable. 

Primam Mosine [in the Antiest dilrowomy] a ninth heaven 
or {phere imagined to be above thofe of the planets and fixed 
ftars, 


Mostxta Bona [in civil Law] moveable L. 

Mosr’tiry [mobilisé, FP. modilisd, It. of mebilitas, L.J the 
mob, the rabble; alfo moveablenefs. 

Mo’cuuta (uoxAle, Gr.Ja reducing of diflocated bones, to 
their fatural fate, 

To Mock [mecguer, F. of wonde, Gr.] to fcoff or laugh ati 
to flout, deride or jeer; alfo to deceive. 

Mo’cxtry [mogwerie, F.] mocking, jeft, banter. 

Mocks, the mathes of a net. 

Mocxa’‘poes, a fort of woollen Quff for darning; being wéa~ 
vers thrums. 

Mocx Privet, a plant. 

Mo’ce tng Bird (in Virginia] a bird which imitates the notes 
of all it hears. 

Mo’pax [of modafis, L.) a term uled by 
the mode or manner of exilting. 

Mopa’Lity [with Scboo/men] the manner of a thing in the 
abftract, or the manner of evilling. ; 

Mops [F. moda, It. and Sp. of medus; L. mow, Sax.) way, 
manner, fafhion or garb. 

The Move of a Thing (with Logicians) id that, which being 
conceived in a thing, | not == to fubfilt without it, de- 
termines it to de after a certain Marner, and caufes it to be na- 
med fuch. This is alfo called the manner of 2 thing, or Aitri- 
bute - wality, 


feveral things mix- 


{choolmen to fignify 


Isternay 
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ieterra’ Moons [in Metaphyfcks] thofe modes which are in- 
herent in the fubllance as roundnefs in a bowl. 

External Moopts, are thofe which areextraneous tothe fub- 
jcft, as when we fay athing is beheld, defired, loved, éc. 
"Simple Moves, are combinations of /imp/e ideas or even of 
the fame fimple ideas feveral times repeated, asa feore, a do- 
zen, es 

Mixt Mopes, are combinations of fimple ideas of feveral kinds, 
as Beawty confilts in a compofition of colour, figure, proportion, 
&e. 

Immediate Monts [with Scheel mer] are fuch as are imme- 
diately attributed to their fubjects or fubftantives, as motion is an 
immediate mode of the body, underflanding of the mind. 

Mediate Mopes, are thoie that are attributed to the fubjedt b 
the intervention of fome other mode; as fiwiftnels and flowne 
are only attributable to the body in relpeét to its motion. 

Siatial Moves are attributes, without which the fub- 

Lijesarable Moves ¢ fance cannot fubfilt; as wifdom, good. 
nels, &7¢. in God; figure, place, quantity, &'¢. of the body. 

Now Efential Moves? are attribaces which affeét created 

Szparasle Moves fublantives, remaining aflix'd to 
them fo long as is neceffary, as the wditeness of Milk, coldness of 
dee, &e. 

Derie Move fin Mujick] was a mixture of gravity and mirth 
invented by Thanyrus of Thrace. 

PhrsgianMope [in Mufict] was adapted to the hindring of 
roge invented by Mur/yas the Pérygian. 

Lydian Move [in Mujick) was proper for faneral fongs, and in- 
vented by Ampere, 

Pofitive Moves, are fuch as give to their fabftantives fome- 
thing pofitive, real and abfolute. 

Privative Moves, are attributed to fubjeéts, when the mind 
perceives fome attributes to be wanting therein, and frames a 
word which at firit fight feems to denote fomething pofitive, but 
which in realy only denotes the want of fome property or 
mode, asa privatian of light is attributed to a blind man. 

Moves of Spirit, are knowledge and willing. 

Moones of Bedy, are figure, reit and motion. 

Mones of thinking, the fame as eflential attributes, 

Moves of baving, are thofe whereby any thing may be had 
by another. 

Mope [in Muck] the particular manner of conftituting the 
oétave, as it coniills of feven eflential or natural notes, befides 
the key. 

Morn EL [modellus, L. modelle, ¥, msdello, It. modélo, Sp J 
an original or pattern propojed for any one to copy or imitate, 

Mopet [with Arcbiteds] a kind of meafure, which is the dia- 
meter of the bottom of a pillar in each order, by which the 
length, €¥¢. of it is meafured, and which is commonly divided 

into 6o equal parts, called Minwses; except in thefe of the Do- 
rick and Tujcan orders, where the model is but half the diameter, 

Mopet [modedle, F. of sodulus, L.] an original psttern 
which any workman propofes to imitate; it is made either of 
wood, ftone, plaiter, Ge. and in architecture fhould be made by 
a feale, where an inch or half inch reprefents a foot, for the more 
exact compleating the defign, 

To Move [odeller, F. modellare, It. madelar, Sp.) to 
frame according to a model, to fafhion. 

Mopext [in the Compoffte, Corinthian and Tonick orders) is di- 
vided into 18 parts, the fame as Module, 

Mo'pe.cep [modeli?, F.] framed or fathioned according to a 
model or paticrn. 

Mo'perase [moderabilis, L.] moderate, meafurable. 

To Mo'perate[moderer, F. moderdr, Sp. of moderare, Ie. 
and L.) to qualify, temper or allay; to govern or fet bounds to, 
to keep within compals; to leffen or abate expences. 

Mo’per ate [moderé, F. moderate, It. maderads, Sp. of mo- 
deratas, L.] temperate, fober, that does not exceed. 

Movera’ta miferisordia [in Law) a writ for the abating of 
an immoderate amerciament, in any court not of record. 

Mo'peratecy, temperately, foberly. 

Mo‘peraTENes [mederatio L.] moderation. 

Mopera’TIon, (P. moderazione, It. moderaciin, Sp. mode- 
racam, Port. of maderatio, L.] a virtue that governs all paflions. 

Moperation may be properly defcrib’d, in Painting and 
Scw/peare, by a beautiful nymph, holding in one hand a fprig of 
olive, and in the other, a fhield, in which may be reprefented a 
lion playing with a lamb. 

Moonara’rar, [svderateur, F. rsoderatere, Ie. of moderator, 
L.} a decider of a controverty, an umpire at a difputation, 

Movera’raix, [moderatrice, F. and It. of moderatrix, L.] 
@ governefs, an arbitratrix. 

Mo'pean (maderne, F. moderna, It. and Sp. of modernus, LJ 
that has not been in ufe till of late ages. 


Movsuns [according to forme) all thofe authors who have 
written fince Bortins, 


Mopern Airey, ‘ sant : 
EPs aleagy takes its beginning from Copernicws. 


koi ork uaa “ecare,the prefent Jtalian manner of build- 
Wes OPIS W rather im Mrictnets what partakes partly of the an- 
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tique, retaining fomething ofits delicacy and folidity, and partly 
of the Gothic, whence it borrows members and ornaments 
without proportion or judgment. 

Movtern Meaais, fuch as bave been ftruck within thefe 300 
years. 

Mo’peRNNess, newnels, the being of late days. 

To Mo’perntizk, to render modern. 

Tbe Movenns [modernes, F, moderni, It. and L,) perfons of 
latter times, in contradiftinétion to the antients. 

Mo'pest [modePe, F, modejfo, It. Sp. and Port. of modeffus; 
a ry grave, difcreet in behaviour; bafhful, 

lon’esty, foberly, gravely, bafhfully. 

Mo’pestwuss, modelly; modeft behaviour, &&'r. 

Mo'pesty [nmedefie, F. of modefia, It. Sp. Port. and L-] 
bafhfulnels, Miamefacednefs; alfo difcretion, fobriety. 

Mopesty [in Painting) is represented as a beautiful virgin, 
clothed iu blue, in a fedate pofture, and her eyes caft downs but 
yet of an engaging afpett. Holding in her right hand a {cepter, 
with an eye at the top of it, to thew her vigilance over her pa- 
fons; And girt with a girdle of gold, to denote that fhe holds 
thei in fubjection, Her habit decent but plan and voi'd of all 
affeétation or fhew. 

Mo‘picuM, a {mall pittance, a little matter, Z. 

Moot'ricasce, capable of being modified. 

Mopi'ricasceness [of modificatie, L.) capablenels of being 
modified, 

Mopi'ricatep [modifcatws, L ) modified. 

Moptrtca’tTion, [F. modificazione, It. of modificatio, L.] 
Semone or qualilying3 a fetting the limits or bound to any 
t Ing. 

Mo'p1Ftca‘tion, fomething that modifies or gives a thing a 
particular manner of being. 

To Mo'ptry [modifier, F. modifcdr, Sp. medificare, It. and 
L.] to moderate, to quality; alfo to limit or bound; alfo to give 
the modality or manner of exiltence. 

Mop1'rtep [modifé, F. of L.] having a modality or manner 
of exiftence, 

Moptrtep [with Logician:] a thing is faid to he modified, 
when the fubitance is confidered, as determined by a certain 
mode or manners as for example, when we confider a Body, the 
idea we have of it reprefents a Tbing or Suifantive; becaule we 
confider it as a thing that fubfitts by it felf, and has no occafion 
for any elfe to fubfitt it. But when we confider that this body is 
round, the idea we have of rowndne/s, repreients to us only the 
manner of being a Msde, which we conceive cannot fubfift natu- 
rally without the Body, the roundness of which it is, when we 
join the mode with the thing, then we confider a round body, 
which idea reprefents to us a thing modified. 

Mopr'i1 ton [vsdillon, FP. modiglione, Ital. i. ¢. little me- 
del) fo called in refpect to the greater, which is the diameter of 
the pillars alfoa dhouldering piece or brackes, a litte bracket or 
coniole. 

Moptntons are little inverted Cenjoles, under the Sofft or 
botrom of the Drip in the Jemic, Compofit and Corinthiaz cor- 
nices, and ought to correfpond to the middle of the columns. 
In the Corinthian they are always moulded with carved work 
In the Jonic and Compe/it they are more fimple, having feldom 
any ornament, except one fingle leaf underneath. In the Dorie 
order it is half the diameter of the body of the column below, in 
other orders it is the whole diameter, and is commonly fuppos'd 
to be divided into 60 equal parts called minutes. 

Mopio'.us [in Swrgery] chat part of a trepan, which cats a 
bone circulary, and is diftinguifhed into male and female, as it 
hath, or hath not, a point in the middle to §x it the more fleady 
in its operation. 

Mo‘pist [of modys, L, or mode, F.J agreeable to the mode or 
fafhion. 

Mo’prsHLy, ina modifh manner. 

Mo’pisuNess fol @ /a mode, F.] fathionablenefs. 

Mo vo & forma [in Swits and Pleadings at Law) part of a 
defendant's anlwer. when he denies that he has done the thing 
laid to his charge, modo &F forma, i. ¢. in manner and form, as 
it 1s declared. 

To Mo'putate [msdvlare, L.] to fing or make an harmony, 

Moputa’rion, Naaduchas Te. of medwvfatic, L.) a turns 
ing, a warbling, an agreeable harmony: : ; 

Mosuré [F. soda, It. prob. of moduivs, L.) [in Arcbi- 
teflure) a certain meafure or bignefs, taken at pleafare, for regu- 
lating proportions of columns, and the fymmetry or dillribution 
of the whole building. 

Mo'pus decimandi (in Lazo) is when land, or a fum of money, 
or a yearly penfion belongs to the parfon, cither by compofition 
or cultom, in fatisfaction for tithes in kind, L. 

Mo’pwatt, a bird which eats bees. 

Mos {ma, Sax.] more, oO. : : 

MociLanos (of yéyss diflicultly and Atade@ Gr, I fpeak] one 
that fpeaks with —a or has an impediment in his {peech. 

Mo‘natr [mougire, F. of mojacar, an Indian word] a tuff of 
filk and hair. 

Motpo'rs, 
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Motno’re, a Portugal gold coin, in value 27 fhillings Ster- 

ding. : 

Mou'ery [rvitié, F, meta, It. of medictas, L.] the half of 
any thing. ; 

‘0 Moin (prob, of muilor mule, ¢. d. to labor like a mule. 

or morpen Du. to take pains, or, according to M. Cafaulon, of 

(exo, Gr trouble.) to drudge, to work with might and main. 

To Mott [prob. of moadclen, Du. to toil in the mud] to 
daub with mud or filth. 

Mott {in Cootery}adith of marrow and grated bread. 

Monts, high foled thoes formerly worn by great perfons. 

Motneau'’ {in Fortification) a little flat bultion, railed in the 
middle, of a courtin that is over long. F. 

Mousr [moite, O. F.] wettith, damp. 

To Mot'sten [of moite, O. FP.) to make moilt. 

Mo1‘st ness [ot moitewr, O. F.) wettifhnels, dampnefs’ 

Mor'srure [moitexr, O. F.) wetne(s, dampnels, a waterifh 
could humour, proceeding from abundance of liquid matter, 
ariling from a conjunction of air and water. 

Mo‘xegs, the mashes of a net, 

Mota, [with Anatom.) the whirle bone on the top of the 
knee. ZL. 

Mota carnea [with Anatom. a moon calf, a concretion of 
extravafated blood, which forms a kind of flefh, and molt com- 
monly happens in the womb, and is termed a fulfe conceptions 
or itis a fpungy unthaped fubfance, without bones or bowels ; 
often black clotted blood, and very hard, and bred in the womb, 
and is brought forth inltead of a real birth. 

Mo a patella. See Mofa carnea, 

Mo’var [molaris, L.] of or pertaining to a mill. 


Moxar Teeth (i. ¢. the grinding teeth) the five outward tecth - 


on either fide of the mouth. : ; 

Mo a’ssés, the grols, fluid matter that remains of (ugar after 
boiling. 

Matna'vica {with Boftan.jJbaulm. £. 
P To Mo‘tpsr [of molv, Sax. earth] to turn to earth o 

uit. 

Mop [mole peanp, Sex. of molp, earth, and peon- 

Mo.ip-Warp§ pan, to throw up. mol, Ds. maul-wuréf, 
G,] a creature that lives under ground, 

Mo eg, a {pot in the skin, cither even with it, or ftanding out. 
fuch as is occafioned to young children, from the imagination or 
frights of the mother; alfoa mola carnea, L. 

Mone [mole, F. melo, It. muelle, Sp. prob. of moles, L.] a 
rampart, peer or fence railed in a harbour, to break the force of 
the waves. 

Sonar eh La, a little cake or Jump, or a little {pot on the 
akin, 

Mocecuta [in Phyfrcks] a little mafs or part of any thing, 

Mo.enptinar ious [of molendinum) of or pertaining to a 
mill, 

Move’xpum [old Latix Rec] a mill. 

To Moue’st [molefar, Sp. moleftare, It, and L.]to difturb, 
trouble, vex, aggrieve or dilquict, 

Mo utsra’tion, a moleiting, vexing or putting to trouble. 

Mout’ne [in Heraldry) as a Crofe Moline, is a crofs that turns 
round both ways, at all the extremities; but not fo wide or 
fiarp as that which is called anchored. 

Motinists, afeét of the Romani?s, who follow the doétrine 
and fentiments of the Jefuit Mo/:na, relating to fuficient and e- 
flicacious grace. 

Moui'rton, agrinding. L. 

Mo irons {moditiones L.] grindings, alfo endeavours, at- 
tempts. 

Motiru'ra Lisera [old Deeds) free grinding, or liberty to 
make ule of a mill, without paying toll; a privilege which lords 
of manours ufed generally to reierve to their own tamilies. Ly 

Mo'tusent [aoliens, L ) fottening, 

Mouzie’ntia [with Popicians) mollifying or foftening me- 
dicines. L, 

Mo'tuiry ine [rrollificans, L.] foltening, afluaging. 

Mo'tuiryineness, mollifircation, foftening quality. 

Mo'‘tuiner, a fmall muller for grinding of colours. 

Mo'tuts, ¢ (Bot. rit.) foft. 

Mo'ttock, dirt, dung, ordure. 

Moimu'tian Less, the laws of Duxwallo Molmutins the 
16th king of the Britews, which were famous with us till the 
time of #tiliam the conqueror, 

Mo'twepad [old Records] a mill-pool or pond for driving a 

Mu‘tnepa§ mill. 

R me eens [uoroxn, Gr.) the large fort of mallows or holly- 
ocks. 

Movo’res [of nwawrris, Gr.] black and blue fpots, the mark 
—— or blows; alfo red {pots in malignant and _peltilential 

evers. 

Mot.o’sses [me/azzo, Ital.) the refule fyrup in boiling fugar. 


Moto’ssus [yores¢, Gr.) a verfe in poetry confilting of 
three long fyllables. 
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Mo’ira : duty or toll, paid by the vaffals to the lord, for 

Moécru’aa § grinding their corn at his imill. 

Mo'tren [zemoleen, Sax.] melted or cait by a founder. 

Mowren Greaje [in Horjes)a diliemper which is a fermen- 
tation or ebullition of pituitous and impure humours which pre- 
cipitate and difembogue into the guts, and fometimes kill horfes. 

Mo’trine the falling off, or change of feathers, hair, 

Mou'trinc§ skin, horns, voice of animals, which hap- 
pie to fome annually ; and to others at certain itages of their 

ives. 

Mo’ty [usau, Gr-] a fort of wild garlick, forcercrs garlick, 
hermal or wild rue. 

Motyapa‘na (with Botan.) the herb great arfe-fmart. 

Motyapi'ris [oar Sirs, Gr.) the tpume of filver, com- 
monly got out of lead. 

Mory‘npomancy [yoau€Sousvtsia of uirved'® lead, and 
waerttia, Gr. —! a divining, by objerving the motions, 
figures, &F¢. of melted Jead. 

Mome, adrone, a dull, blackith fellow, fr. 

Mo'mesr [F. momento, It. Sp. and Port, momentum, L.] is 
the molt minute and infenlible divifion of time, and what is o- 
therwile called an inflant 

Momentum [in Mechanict:] is the fame with Jmpetus, or 
quantity of motion in any moving body. 

Mo’sentany 7 [momentanée, F. momentaneo, Te. and 

Momaunta’Ngous © Sp. of smonmentancas, 1.) that halts as it 

Momentary were but for a moment; that is of a 
very fhort continuance. 
MomMEnra’ngEousness? fhortne(s of duration or continu- 
Mo'MexTaRiNness ance, 

Mome’Ntous [momentejus, L.Jof fome weight, moment or 
worth, 

Mome’Nrouswess, weightinels of concerns the being of 
moment or worth. 

Mo’ments hr Mathemat.] are fuch indeterminate and 

unftable parts of quantities a3 are fuppofed to be in a perpetual 
flux, i. ¢. continually encreafing or desukias and are account- 
ed the generative principles of magnitude. : 
_ Momenrs [with mea al are the quantities of motion 
in any moving body; alfo fimply, the mosion it felf, which 
they call e#s infita, or the power by which any moving bo- 
dies do continually change their places, 

Momorpbica with Botawijts] the male balfam apple, 

Mo'mus (usuos, Gr. dilgrace, reprehenfion] the carping god, 
who had his beginning from Sirep and the Nigét; and tho" 
he was very flothtul and ignorant, and would do nothing hitn- 
felf, yet found faule with every thing that was done by others 
Among others, he is faid to have biamed Vi/ean, for making 
man without a window in his breaft, that his vices might be 
vifible. Whence all carpers are called Memws's. L. 

Momus [in Painting, &c.] was reprefented ina darkifh co- 
loured robe, his beard and hair party-coloured. . 

Mo’xacuan [mowachal, F. monacale, lt. monachalis, L.J of 
or pertaining to a inonk, monkih. 

Mo’wacuis [ monachijime, F. J] the fate or condition of 
monks. 

Monanctorotysre’nmous [of wives alone, of 
vellel, reads many, and ¢wipuc, Gr. {ced] a term apply'd to 
fuch plants as have many feeds in one fingle feed veflel. 

Mowa’pes [uoved0s, Gr.) digits or unities in arithmetick, 

ee L, hgh pertaining to unity. 

ona’Ntuus [of wiv fingle, and gvS3 a flow 
ae but pa Al : aida 

O'NaRCH [tmonargue, F. menarca, It. of uavapyne OF 13 
alone, and dpxoss Gr, a ruler) one chat rk a pl dail 

Mona‘renicat [monarchigue, F. monarchies, It, and Sp, 
monarchicus, Le of rovapy nosy Gr.) of or pertaining to a mo- 
narch or monarchy. ; 

Monarcutcats, certain hereticks in the fecond century, 
who acknowledged but one perton in the Trinity, and held thar 
~ — was crucified. | 

o'Narcny [eonarchic, PF. manarchia, It. and Sp, wortes-rz 
of ubvG alone or fingle, and aeyn, Gr. empire os command} 
the government of a flate by a lingle perfon, kingly govern- 
ment. 

Mo’xastery [monajtere, F. monajtero, It. monajterio, Sp. 
monajterium, L. wovashcuv, Gr.) a convent or cloilter, a college 
of monks or nuns. 

MonasTs/RIAL 
naltery. 

Mona'stican? [mowaffigue, F. monairo, It. and Sp, mo- 

Monastick naflicus, L. ravesinis, Gr.) of or pertain- 
7 to a monk or abbey. 

fonp 2 (mundus, L. minde, F.] a golden globe, one of 
Mounn§ the enligns of an emperor. 

Mo'npay [monanowg, Sux.q, d. moon's day marn.Dacgh, 
Dz. montag, G. maendag, Sw.) the fecond day of the week. 

To Mone [mxnan, Sax.] to grieve and lament, to bewail. 

Monz‘tra, mohey orcoin, ZL. ‘ 


a 
cor a 


[srema/ferialis, L.] of or pertaining to a mo- 


Mone 
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fons'ya, amoneyor coin. L. ie 

eta ium [old Lac) the right and property of coining 
of money. £. ; 

Mownera’® Is, 2 moneyer, acoiner of money. 

Mo'ney [mynet, Sex. mpnt, Daa. murate, Du. munt3e, 
G. moncta, L. monoy, F, mogda, Port.) a piece of metal amtark d 
for coin with the arms of a lage or flate, who make it circulate 
or pafs at acommon rate, for things of different valuc, to faci- 
litate trade, 

Moxy mabeg the mare to go. 

L. Pecunia obcdiunt omnia Er, (Al things obey mony] F. 
L’ Argent fait tout. [mony does every thing.) we have ano- 
ther home-proverb to the fame purpofe, viz. 

God makes, and appacel Mapes, bur Mony makes the 
man. L. Taati quantum habeas fise Hor. Sat. I. Lib. L. 
Intimating that tho’ nature has been never fo bountiful of her 
gifts to us, and we have taken never fo much pains to adorn our 
outfide, yet if we want that moft neceffary ingredient in our 
compolition Mony, all the reft will little avail us. : 

This Proverb is a good leffon of Jndu/ffry in our calling, and 
Frugality in our expences, intimating its ufefulnefs, in that it 
clothes the naked, Feeds the hungry, and buys acrutch for the 
cripple, as Horace tays, 

Sulicet uxorem cum dote, fidemgue & amices, 

Et genus & formam, regina pecunia donat, 

In a Word, it carries on all the bufinefs upon earth, and 
there is nothing to be done without it in any affair either of ne- 
ceflity or convenience, and by its affitance we may almoft work 
miracles, a3 fay the Greets, Apyupias Avpyag: udye, nal 
mavrt xeetices, and rightly lince, Pecuma@ obediunt om- 
nia, Latin. which isa trite adage and owes ats original to Se- 
fomon's 931 DN NY DOS. 
@ fool and his Mony tg foon parted. 

Becaule he wants fenfe and diferetion to manage it. The Sc. fay; 
He that gets bis Gees (Eltate) Lefere bis wit, will be fhort while 
majler of it. 

Money ort, an herb. 

Mo’xersp, well ftored with money. 

Mo’nevers, coiners; alfo bankers who dealin money upon 
returns, &¢. 

Mone Cera, mixt —_ or maflin. ae Pa 

Mo’ncear [mangene, Sex. manglare, Sw.) a eror . 

srmenne (prob. of ming/e] a creature engendred beetwen 
two kinds or {pecies. 

Monr‘tion [among Civisians) a warning given by ecclefia- 
ftical authority toa clerk, to reform his manners, upon intima- 
tion of his fcandalous life. L. 

Mo’niror, an admonifher, a warner; alfo an overfeer of 
manners in fchools. 

Mo’xitory [sonitsire, F. monitorio, It, of moniterius, L.] 
admonifhing, advertifing or warning; as monitory vifions and 
dreams. 

Montrory Letters, letters from an ecclefiaftical Judge, upon 
information of {candals and abufes within the cognizance of his 
court. 

Mowx [monec, Sax. munch, Daw. monnick, Dx. miinch, 
G. munk, Sw. meine, P. monacco, It. monge, Sp, of mona- 
ebus, L. of viv, Gr. alone) one who dwells in a monaftery, 
under a vow of obferving the rules of the founder of that order. 

Mowx's Rbsdaré (with Botan.) a kind of plant. 

Monx Fi/2, a fith refembling a monk's coul. 

Mownx’s C/eth, a fort of coaric cloth. 


Mowx’s Seam [with Sailors] a feam when the felvedges of fails cal 


are laid a little over one another, and fewd on both fides. 

Mo'nxtny [*moinerie, F.) the profeffion ofa monk, 

Mo'xxtsn, of or belonging to monks. 

Mo'wxey [prob. q. of mannchin, a litthe man or of mono, 
Sp.Jan animal well known, 

Monoca’arous [ot .ar@ alone, and xdpwos, Gr. fruit] a 
term apply'd to fuch plants as bear but one fingle fruit. 

Moxo'ceros [uovoxtepus, a anicorn or beaft that has 
but one horn; alfo the Sene fith. 

Mo'xocuorn [menocorde, F- monocords, It. of nord opdv 
of uév, alone or fingle, and sopJ'}, Gr. a fring] a fort of in- 
ftrument formerly ufed in the regulation of founds; or as fome 
fome fay an inftrument having but one ftring. 

+ peetamnomte po [in ~ ts] the fame as Monochord, Ital. 

ONOCHRO'MA epee of utr G and Gr. co- 
ol a picture all of one tone, without any nfs ee 
ONO'COLON 5 i i 
ination yard aan Gr.) the gut, otherwife call'd 
ONCCOTY’LEDON [Bet.] which {prings from the feed with 
5 foe leaf at firlt, as Aas ai pa Ge. 
a e Gi monedia, I. povwd'la of wor alone, and wd} a 
font -] where one fings alone; alfo a lamentable or funeral 
OwO'CAMIST, one who is for fingle marriage; 
ono’ gS: 
jam Gre emmeanie, F. monegamia, It. and L. of pAovo~ 
‘4 #fingle snaraiage, a having but enc wife or one 
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hushand, and no more in thé whole life time. 

Mo'xocraM [monogramme, lt. poveypdyuov, Gr.) a cypher 
or character, compuled of one or more letters interwoven, being 
a kind of abbreviation of a name. 

Monocra’MMa Piura [of bv and ypduye, Gr.) a pi- 
éture that is drawn only in lines without coluurs. 

Monocra’rx ick Pifture, a pitture only drawn in lines with- 
out colours. 


Monone’mMera [of utv@ and nutes, Gr. a day] difeales 
that are cured in oneday. ZL 


Monowe’MEROUS Dijeafes, the fame as Monobemera; which 


fee. 
Moxo’tocist [monslogus, L. of usvorcy&, Gr] one that 
loves to have all the talk to himéelf. 
Mo’worocue? [mons/ogut, F. uovercyia, Gr.) a foliloquy, 
Mono’Locr tt dramatick fcene, where only one ator 


ks. 

Mowome [in Algeéra] a quantity that has but one denomins- 

—— name. ee 3, Gr. a fight] 
ONOMACHY | uoropeayic OF porG au » Gra 3 
a fingle combat, a fre of a hind to Sad ak: . 

Mono’mtat [with d/gebraif?s] a quantity of one name, or of 
one fingle term. 

Monoreai'a, a fharp pain in the head, affeéting but one fin- 
gle place. L, 

Monops‘rarous [of ovG and riraaor, Gr. a leaf) is that 
which has but one Peta/; which tho’ ic is feemingly cut inte 
four or five {mall Peta/a’s or lower leaves, are yet all one piece, 
and falling off all together, have their flower in one piece, as 
Bindweed, Sage, Feffamin, Malloews, &c, of which the flower 
falls off all together, and are of feveral forts, as Campeniformis, 
Tripetaloides, Tetrapetalsides, Pentapetaloides, Hexapetaloider, 
which fee. 

A Moworetatous Flower, uniform and regular [with Be- 
tanifl1] is one in which the petal is not at all divided, or if di- 
vided, the fegments anfwer each other. 

Moworetatous Flower, difform or irregular, is one in 
_ the parts of the petal do not exaétly anfwer one to the 
other, 

Monoruv’sires [of por alone or fingle, and guess, Gre 
nature) a name given to all thole fettaries in the Leveat, who 
sic allow of but one cay natare in Fe/us Chriff, 

ono’PHYLLos [of povyG and guadcr, Gr. a a 
that has but one leat. or : mite 

Mono’pot ist [monopolear, F. monepeliffa, It. monopola, L. 
ovorwdns, Gr ] an ingroffer of a commodity or trade to himfelf. 

Mono'ro zine [uovorwasoy of ptr'® alone, and wwatw to 
fell, Gr.) an engrofling commodities, i. ¢. the buying them up, 
fo as to have the wholefale of them. 

Mono’roty [monopele, F. monapelti, It. menopedic, Sp. me- 
nopolium, L. peovorsAssr, pid Big unlawful kind of traffick, 
when one or more perfons themfelves fole mafttrs of any 
commodity., in order to enhance the price. 

Monoroty [in a Law Sen/e)isa grant from the king to any 
fs - perfons for the fole buying, felling, working or ufing 
of any thing. 

Mo'nors [uove, Gr.Ja beaft in Paonia, as big as a bull, 
who being purfued clofely, voids a fharp and fiery ordure, which 
if it lights upon the hunter, he dies immediately. 

Mono'preRon (uorba]eesr, Gr.] a kind of round temple, 
having its roof fupported only by pillars. 

Mono'ptoton [uovor]erov, Gr.) a noun which has but one 


fe. 
Mono’rrice [ever]ixds, Gr.]a perfon who fees but with 
one eye, 

Monory re’nos (of eirQand arvpiv, Gr. a kernel] which 
has one feed or kernel in the berry, as philyrea, mifletoe, &'c. 

Monospe’asos [of uévS» and ertpue, Gr. feed] which 
bears a fingle {eed to cach flower, as in Valersam, the Marve! of 
Peru, &c. 

Mono’rcuts (of uir@ and tpyss, Gr. atefticle]a man who 
= but one meee and juduS-, Gr.) 

o’NORYTHME sr vduS, Gr. Ja poetical com- 
pofition, all the ab Sereof end with the fame rhyme. 

MowosPHericat coniilting of a fingle {phere. 

Mono'sticNon [wovicrney of usvG and six@, Gr. a verfe] 
an ¢pigram that coniiits of bat one fingle verfe. 

Monosy’Leaaen [orome/yllabe, F. monofillaba, It. moncfylaba, 
Sp. meno/yllabus, wsvorvarater of win® and evacal&, Gr.} 
a word which has but one fyllable, 

Mono’ruetiras [yeveSnaszus of uov@ and Sy), Gr. will] 
a fe&t who held there was but one will in Fe/ws Chri, 

Monotonr’a [of ubv@ and 7iv@, Gr. tone] the having but 
one tone; allo a want of infleétion or variation of voice, or a pro- 
nuntiation, where a long feries of words are delivered with one 
unvaried tone, 


Monorrt’ciypH [uovorer'yrvee of uév@ and reryaus®, 
so a triglyph] the {pace of one trig!yph between two pe 
columns, 


Mo’Nas longya 
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Mo'nseronecun, a title ufed by the French to perfons of a 
hipher rank, in Eaglith my lord. 

Monsteu’r, autle ufed by them {peaking to their equals 
the fame as our Sir. 

Mowssvons, are periodical winds in the Zadian or Eaflerm 
fea; that is, winds that blow one half the year one way, and 
the other halfon the oppofite points; and thefe points and 
times of ihifting are different; in the different parts of the ocean; 
for in Yome places, the wind is conttant for 3 months one 
way, then 3 months more the contrary way, and fo all the 

cit. 
: Mons Peneris (in Palmiffry] the knob of the root of the 
fore-firger. 

Mons Veneris [with Aaatomifs] the upper part of the pri- 
vities of a woman. 

Mo’nster (ron/?rwm, LJ an unnatural birch, or the produéti- 
on of a living thing, degenerating from the proper and ufual dif- 
pofition of parts in the fpecies it belongs to, as when it has too 
many of too few members; or fome of them are extravagantly 
large. 

Mow’srz. ut fe droit [i.e the fhewing of a right) a Suie 
in Chancery for the reftoration of lands to the fubject, that he 
proves to (4 his right, tho’ found by office in the poflelion of 
another lately deceaieds by which office the king is entitled to 
fhew the faid bond or obligation; and fo it is of record, F 

Monstreant [monfraas, L.) fhewing or declaring. 

MowsTRave RUNT, a writ which lies for a tenant who 
holds freely by charter, in antient demefn, upon his being di- 
flrained for the payment of any toll or impotition, contrary to 
the liberty he does or ought to enjoy. 

Monstai'renous [sonfrifer, L ] bringing forth or pro- 
ducing monfters. 

Monstai'ricaBie [monfrificadilis,L.) very large, monftrous 

Monsrro’stty monitrouinels. 

Mon'srrous [sonfreux, Fe moflrusfo, It. manflrofo, Sp. of 
srcuirofiety LJ contrary to or beyond the courfe of nature, pro- 
digious, excellive. 

MonsrrousLy, prodigioufly, exceffively. 

Mo‘nsrrousNess, prodigioulnels, the being beyond the or- 
dinary courfe of nature. 

MonstruM, a box, in which relicks were kept. 

Mowstast [in French Heraldry) fignities the fame as we mean 
by the moon in herincreafe, when the always faces to the right 
of the efeatcheen, 

Mo’ntanist, followers of Montenur their leader, who aéted 
the prophet, and had his propheteffes. 

Monreria’‘sco[ .{ Montefiafcone in Italy] a rich fort of wine. 

Mont Pagne! [in Mili, Affairs) is an eminence cholen out 
ofthe reach of the canon fhot of the beliezed place, where 
perfons of curinfity polt themfelves to behold an sttack, and 
the manner of the fiege, without being expofed co danger, 

Montero, a fort of cap uled by hunters, horfemen and 
feamen. 

Monrte’t, or Monten a {collopped bafon to cool glaffes in. 

Montu [mond, or mond, Sax. moanad,Sv. marnt, Dy. 
monaht, G. mois, F. mele, It. mes, Sp. mex Port. menjis, L.) 
the twelfth part of an year, the = of 28 days in which the 
moon nearly compleats her courfe. 

Afronomical Montu? is the precife twelfth part of a year, 

Synedical Monten or the time the fun takes up in paf- 
fing through one of the figns of the zodiack, commonly reck- 
oncd to contain 30 days 10 hours and an half, 

Calendar Montn, a month not containing an equal number 
of days; but fuck as are fet down in the almanack. 

Civi/ Monru, a month fuited to the different cuttoms of 

tticular nations. 


Philsfopbical Montu [with Chymijts] is the fpace of 40 


$. 
tae Synedical Montu, is the {pace of time between two 
— of the moon with the jun. : 


unar Periodical Moxtuy, the {pace of time wherein the - 


moon makes her round thro’ the zodiack. 
Lunar illuminative Moxtu, is the fpace from the firft time 


of her appearance, after the new moon, to her firft appear- 


Motu of Apparition with Afron.} is the {pace of 26 
Month of Lilumivation§ days 12 hours, in which the 
moon is to be feen; the other 3 days in which it is darkened by 
the fun being taken away. 
Montn Deereterial 


ing the new moon vi 2 


alfo confilts of 26 days 12 hours. 


Monta Medsicul 
Montu of Conjzeution? [with Afron.] is the fame as fyno- 
Montuef Progrejien § dal month, /. ¢. the fpace of time . 


between one conjunction of the moon with the fun and ano- 
ther; being fornewhat more than 29 days onda half. 
Monti of Perapration Q: [with Afra.) i, ¢. the fpace of the 
Moxtit Pericdical moon’s courle from aoy point of 
the zodinck, to the fame again, confifling ot 27 days 7 hours 
and 45 minutes, 


MO 


Moxtu [in Hierzg/pbick) was repretented by a palm-tree, 
fending forth a branch every new moon, 

Monruty, from month to month. 

Monti Gesxous [montigena, L.) born in the mountains. 
Mowsri'vacanr [montiy agut, L.] wandring on the moun: 
fains. 

_Mowrko’sses, under gunners, or affiftants to a gunner, en- 
Qincer or fire-mailer. 

Mont. Joye [with Military Men] is a banner, fo Mont-jove 
St. Demis, is as much as to fay, the banner of St. Denis, ~~ 

Monrot’r [in Horjemanjhip] a ttone as high as the iirrups, 
which Jtalian riding matters mount their horfes from, with- 
Out putting their fout in the flirrup, Ste. 

Montour (with Hor/emen] the poile or reft of the foot on 
the left flirrup, F. 

Mo nv Ment [F. moniments, It. and Port, monuments, Sp. 
of monumentum, 1,.] a memorial for afitr ages, cither a piliar, 
rg tomb, Ge. raifed in memory of forne fartous pecion or 

jon, 

Tée Monument of Londom, a noble piller, of the Corinthian 
order erected in that city, in memory of the terrible fire 
Which confumed the greatelt part of it; in 166, and near the 
place where it began. 

Moop [move, Sax. mod, Sv the]mind, difpofition, humour, 
temper. 

Moopy, dogzed, fullen. 

_ Moons [medes, F. modos, Sp. medi, It. and L.) as the moods 
in grammar. 

Moons [in Grammar.) determine the fignifications of 
verbs, as to the manner and circumitances of what is afirm'd 
or deny'd; fome reckon four, as the indicative; aitperative, 
the potential and énfimitives to thefe others add two more, the 
optative and fubjunéiices which ate literally the fame with the 
potential; but are diltinguith'd, the optative by the adverb, 
and the fubjunctive by a conjunction. 

Moons [with Logicians] are the univerfal affirmative, the 
univerlal negative; and the particular affirmative, and the par- 
ticular negative. 

Moops (with Mujicians) are four, viz. 1 The perfect of 
the more, 2. The perlett of the left. 3. The imperfect cf 
the more. 4. The imperfeét of the lefs. But thefe moods are 


“How grown much out of ule, except the lait, which is called 


the 

Common Moon, viz. a large contains 2 longs, 4 breves, 8 
femibreves, 16 minims, 32 crotchets, 64 quavers, &e. 

Moops [among the antient Greets} were five; the ufe of 
which wasto fhew in what key a fong was fet, and how the 
diflerent keys had relation one to the other. 'Thefe monds 
Were called after five provinces of Greece, viz. the Dorict, Ly- 
dian, Ionian, Phrygian and Aolick; fome of which were fuited 
for light and foft airs, others to warlike tunes, and others to 
grave mufick. 

Derick Moon [in Mujfick] confifted of flow tuned notes, 
and was proper for exciting perfons to fobriety and piety. 

Jonick Moon, was for more light and {oft muficks fach as 
pleafant amorous fongs, jiggs, courants, farabands, &’. 

Eslick Moov, was of an airy, foft and delightful found, 
fuch as our Madrigals, and was ufeful to allay the paffions, 
by means of its grateful variety and melodious harmony, 

The Lydian Moon, was folemn, grave mufick, and the com- 
Pofition or defcant was in flow time, adapted to facred hymns, 

The Phrygian Mo op wasa warlike moufick, fit for trumpets, 
hautboys, and fuch like martial inftruments: in order to ani- 
mate and raife the minds of men to undertake military at. 
chievements. 

Moo'py [movic, Sex.]} fullen, &e. 

Moon Caif[mondkalb, G.] a falie conception. 

Moon. Wort, an herb. 

Moon £yed, that can {ce better by night than day. 

Moon Eyes, a difeafe or imperfection in horles. 

Moon Fern, a fort of fhrub. 

The Moon [in her Decrement] is in het waining, 

The Moon [in her Detriment] is in her eclipte. 

‘The Moon [in her Cowrp/ement] is when the is at full. 

The Moon tncreffent, is the fame as in her increment. 

The Colour of the Moon [in Blazon) is either proper, which 
is Argent or Or, as the is borne; but thefe two metals repre- 
fent her beft, unlefs the be in her detriment, and then fable 
is better. 

Moon [in Hera/dry] is always borne in coat armour, either 
increafing or decreafing; but nevetin the full. An increafing 
moon is a fymbol of nobility and increate, called Increment. 

‘The Moon [with Diviner) is the hicroglyphick of the chri- 
Qian church, who comparing Je/#s Chris? w the fan, and com- 
pare the church to the moon, as receiving all its beauty and 
{plendor from him. 

The Moon [ Hiersg/yphically ] reprefents inconftancy and 
lightnefs, becaule of its frequent changes, 

Moon aes Sax, maane, Dar, moane, Sy. maen, Dy. 


MO 


mond, G. mene, Goth, mah, Pers. wirn, Gr.] one of the ten 
fecondary plancts, being the earths fatellite or attendant, be- 
ing only 10 femidiameters of the earth remov'd from it, whieh 
tuaverics through the zudiack in 97 days, 7 hoursand 41 mi- 
nutes; but does not overtake the fun in lefs than 29 days, 12 
hours and 44 minutes. The moon was an antient idol of 
Engliid, and worthipped by the Britains in the form of a 
beautiful maid, having her head covered, and two cars ftand- 
ing out. 

"The form of this idol 
feems fomewhat ftrange and 
ridiculous, for being made 
tor a woman, fhe hath a 
fhort coat likea man; but 
it is more ftrange to fec her 
hood with two fuch long 
ears. The holding of a 
moon before her breaft, may 
fcem to have been defign- 
ed to exprefs what the is; 
but the reafon of her cha- 
peron with long cars, as 
alto of her fhort coat and 
piked fhoes, has not, that 
J find, been explained by 
the learned. This idol was 
worlhipped by our ance- 
tlors, and from it Blonday 
takes its name. 
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Moo’xep, formed like the horned moon. Miston. 

Moo'nsrruck, {mitten by the moon; planet itruck. Milton. 

Moor, [rore, F. moro, It. and Sp.] or Black Moor, a native 
of Mauritania in Africa, 

Moor Hea, a water fow!] or heathcock. 

To Moor a@ Shipa Stage ae Ter:] is to have an anchor 
in the river, anda hawfer on fhore; inthis cafe, they fay, the 
fhip is moored with her head a fhore. 

Moor, (snoop, Sax.] a marth or fen; alfoa heath or barren 
ground, : 

‘To Moor [Sea Péraje] is to lay out. the anchors fo, as is 
molt convenient for the fafe and fecure riding of the fhip. 

To Moor @ eros [Sea Phrafe} is to lay out one anchor on 
one fide and athwarca river, and another on the other fide, 
right againit it. 

To Moor alsazj? (Sea Pérafe] is to have an anchor in the 
river and a hawier on fhore. ; 

To Moor quarter Sivt [Sea Phrafe] is to moor quartering 
between crofs and alongit. 

Moorine for Eajt, W'e?, &. [Sea Phrafe] is when they 
obferve which way, and upon what point of the compals the 
ro is molt like to endanger the ship, and there lay out an an- 
chor. 

Moo’risH, pertaining to Afoors, &c. 

Moors-Hrad ge Herfmen) fo is a horfe called of a roan 
colour, who belides the mixture or blending of a gray and a 
aye has a black head, and black extremities, as the main and 
tall. 

Moors [in the ifle of Man] the bailiffs of the lord of the 
manour. 

Moon's Head [with pcan ge copper cap, made in the 
form of a head, to be fet over the chimney of a reverberatory 
Furnace; allo the head of a ftill, having a pipe or nofe to let 
she raifed {pirit ran down into the receiver, 

Moose, an American bealt, as large as an ox, very flow 
footed, and having a head like a buck, 

Moor [mor and xemot, Sax. mote, Sw.) an exercife or ar- 
guing of cales, performed by young ftudents in law at times 
appointed, the better to enable them to practice. 

Moo’t-HAtL [moc-heal, Sax} the place where the moot 
cafes were antiently handied. 

Bailiff of the Moors an officer whe is chofen by the 

Surveyor of the Moots § bench, to choole the moot men 
for the inns of chancery. 

Moor Men? Madeats of the law, who argue imoot ca- 

Moorers fes. 

Ts Blow a Moot (Hunt, Phraje] vfedat the fall of a deer. 

esi tanum [old Rec.) a pack of dogs. 

loo’ven (in Heraliry] aterm apply'd to trees come 
plucked up iv the sae Ppye sad 

A Mor (prob. of moppa, Sex.] an utenfi] for wafhing a houfe. 


To Mop and Mig 
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To Mors, to aét or behave flupidly or fottifily; alfo té 
make or render fo. 

Mo'rsican [sopiews, L.] mope eyed. 

Mo'ra (old Rec.) a moorith or boggy ground. 

Mora mug [old Rec.Ja watery or boggy moor, 

Mo’rat [F.and Sp. morale, It. maralis, L.) of or pertairi- 
ing to manners ar civility; or the conduét of human lire. 

Morat {wora/e, L.) the application of a fable to the lives 
and actions of men, 

Morats [morale, F. It. morales, L ] moral philofophy, the 
doétrine of manners; alfo principles, deligns or inclinations. 

Morat Seaje, the faculty whereby we difcern or perceive 
what is good, virtuous, &¢. in attions, manners, charaéters. 

Mor at Certainty, is avery ftrong probability, in contra- 
didtion to a mathematical demonttration. 

Monat Jnepofidility, is what is otherwife call’d a very | 
great and almott infuperable difficulty, in oppofition to a phy- 
fical or natural impofhbility. 

Morar Péilejophy, that which is otherwile called ethicks, 
and isa fcience that teaches the direction and forming our 
manners; explains the nature and reafon of action; and dhews 
how we may acquire that happinels that is agreeable to human 
nature. 

Morat A&ions, are fach as render a rational or free agent 
ate or evil, and fo of confequence, rewardable or punifhable, 

aufe he doth them, 

Mora wiry (morale, and meralité, F, meralita, Ye. moralidad, 
Sp. of moralitas, L.] or Moral Phito/epby, is a conformity to 
thofe unalterable obligations which rejult from the natuie of 
our exiftence, and the neceflary relation of life, whether to 
god as our creator, or to man as our fellow creature, or it is 
the doétrine of virtue, in order to attain the greatelt happinel:, 
and hath thefe three parts, Erdichs, Occonoenneds and Politicks. 

Scerates is faid to have been the firlt philofopher, who fet 
himéfelf about the reforming ef manners; for till his time, the 
whole bufinefs of the philofophers, was the fludy of the hea- 
venly bodies; tho’ Pythagoras thew'd Socrates the way, yet 

imperfcét; he deducing his 
rules of Moralits, from the obfervations of nature, which 
Lark knowledge he acquired by converfing with the Egyptian 
pricits, 

The main aim of Pythagoras's moral dotrine, was to purge 
the mind from the impurities of the body, and from the clouds 
of the imagination, His morality feems to have had more 
purity and piety in it, than the other fyflems, but lefa exaée- 
nefs; his maxims being only a bare explication of divine wor- 
fhip, of natural honeity, of modelly, integrity, publick {pirit- 
ednels, and other common offices of life. 

The golden verfes which go under the name of Pythazeras, 
were attributed to his difciples, who were as remurkabie tor 
the practice, as the theory of Erdicks, So that in the time 
of the firlt confuls of Rome, his feét was in that repute, that 
to be a wile man and a Pytdegerean, were accounted terms e- 
quivalent. 

To this morality of Pytbagoras, Socrates added fettled prin- 
ciples, and reduc’d it into method; his main defign was to re- 
form and purge the philofophy of Pytbagerat. His whole doc- 
trine was one continued leffen of virtuc. He eitablifhed it as 
a rule of difcourfe, to treat of the moft ferious fubjects, with- 
out an air of too much ferioufnefs, knowing that to pleale, was 
the furelt method to perfuade; and theretore his morals gain'd 
admittance, by a feeming eafinefs and agreeablenels 

That doétrine of morality that was left him by his mafter 
Socrates, was improv'd hy Plate, who carried cach virtue to 
its laft height and accomplifhment, by mixing his idea’s on 
the univerial principle of aapey | thro’ the whole defign. 
His philofophy abounds with good leffons, which tend cither 
to the encouragement of virtue, or difcountenancing vice. Di- 
ogenes Was cotemporary with Plate, and commenc'd a fevere 
pique againft him, defigning to expole the eafinels and gentility 
of Plate, by an affectation of rigour. The foundation of his 
morals, were a vain haughtinefs and morotencis of temper. 
Plato firlt re€tified the doctrine of ghe immortajity of the foul. 
which Pere Rapin fays, Socrates learn'd from Pythagoras, Py- 

thagoras from the Egyptians and the Agyptian? from the He- 
brews, by the travels and converfe of dAirabam. 

Arijetle form’d the doétrine of Plate, his mafker, into a 
more regular body, by diltinguifhing the characters of publick 


_ and private virtue, &e. 


But after all, this morality of Ariforle’s as that of Sacrates 
and Plato, is only capable of making a philofopher ; but has noe 
ftrength enough to make an hon¢lt man, without the fublime 
philotophy of Chriftianity ; tho’ this morality had a fine nutioa, 
fufficenc to teach a man to know his duty; yet it was not fuli- 
cient to engage him to Jove and embrace ir, 

The morals of Zeno and Epicurus having made a great noife 
in the world, Erbicts from that time began to be cultivated 
more than any other part ro agang and the /wereram dy. 
aur was the main dubjcct that was handed about, according 
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to the various opinions, and fometimes according to the com- 
plexions and conftitutions of philofophers; fome placing it in 
one thing, and fome in another, till they had multiply'd to 
that degree, that Marrs reckuas up 288 different opinions. 
After Zego and Epicuras, we find no new draught or icheme 
of morality. Indeed there are Theopbraffus’s charatters, which 
are very good Ieflens of manners; and Tud/y's offices, which 
are founded upon the feverelt virtue; and Seneca’s morals, 
which are lefs pure and exact; and Pliny gives us fome bright 
and forcible ftrokes of morality; bat Zpicfergsis the molt ra- 
tional of the Stefeés; but the Chrifiam revelation has opened 
away for fuch refin’d Eedicks, that it makes all the heathen 
morality appear to be dark and trivial. 

_ The brightnefs of the Chriffian Morality amazed the Pa- 
gas themielves; and the lives of the primitive Chriftians were 
fo fevercly fober, that they were conftant leffons of apart 
to the heathens; which put them upon reducing their morals 
to a purer flandard; fo that ft laft ic became fo fevere, as to 
vie with that of the Chriftians; and molt of the philofophers, 
in the time of Aetoninws, joined themielves to the Stoicks.. But, 
as a certain author fays, all the Heathen or Stoick Morality 
appeared to be !o weak, that they {oon fell into the contempt 
of all fuch as ferioufly gave themfelves to the ftudy of virtue 
and a good life. For as to what Zems taught concerning the 
indifference as to pleafure and pain, glory and infamy, wealth and 
poverty, this was not really found, but under the difcipline of 
faith. And befides the contentment and felicity under fuffer- 
ings, which was fo much boalted of by the heathen fages, it 
was never made good but by Chriltian examples: and that the 
fum of the philoiophical virtue of the heathens, upon a ftrict 
inquiry, feemed to be nothing but an art to conceal mens 
vices, and to flatter their pride ; becaule the utmoft that it could 
perform, was only to fill the mind with falfe ideas of conftancy 
and refolution: but the Chriftians brought them into an acquain- 
tance with their real infirmities, and inftructed them how to 
retrain their irregular defires, which they were allow’d toenjoy 
by their former initicutions. The new evangelical morals 
that were eftablifhed by the doétrine of thefe new lights; as St. 
Bajil, St. Chry/oftom, St. Jeroms, St. Ambrofe, St. Auitin, &e. 
have been che molt eminent antient expofiters of this divine 
morality. 

Mo Ratist, one well verfed in morality, or a practifer ofit. 

To Mo'ratizs (moralifer, F, moralizzare, It.) to give the 
moral fenfe, or to make moral reflections. 

Moratty, in a moral fenfe. 

Moxa’ss [moral;, Das. moerafch, De. moraft, G. moras, 
Su. marais, F.]a marth, feo or low moift ground, to which 
waters drain from higher ground, and have no defcent to carry 
them off, 

Mora’tur [in Lar] fignifes as much as be demurs upon 
the point, by reafon the party here gocs not forward; but relts 
or abides upon the judgment of the court, who take time to 
deliberate, argue and advife thereupon. 

Mo’ratp [erdidus, L.) dilealed, corrupt, infectious; it is 
more properly ufed of an unfound conflitution, or fuch as is 
inclinable to difeafes, than of one a¢tually under 4 diftemper. 

Mo’rsipntss,? fulnefs of morbid matter dileafednets, un- 

Morst‘ptty § foundnefs of conftitution. 

Morstp (in Passting) a term ufed of very fat Aehh very 
ftrongly exprefied. 

Morst'Ficx [morbificws, L.] caufing difeafes. 

Moxar’ext [with Péyfzians] certain red f{pots, called the 
mealles, which proceed from an infection in the blood; theie 
fpots do neither fwell nor run with matter, and differ from the 
{mall-pox only in degree, L. ; 

Mo’reuLent [mordulentus, Le) full of difeates, fickly. 

_ Mo’anus Vernaculus [the endemical or common dileafe] a 
difeafe which affects a great many perfons in the fame country; 
the caufe of it being peculiar to the country where it reigns; 
as intermitting fevers to thofe who inhabit marfhy places; a 
flux in feveral parts of the We? Indies and Ireland; the fcurvy 
in Holland, &c. . ; 

Maneys (i Medicine} diftemper or difeafe is defined to 
be an unufual circulation of the blood, or the circular motion 
of it, either augmented or diminnifhed ; and that cither in fome 
part of the body only, or throughout the whole, L. 

Morews comitialis,, the Epilep/y, thus named by the Ro- 
mans, becaule when, at any of their publick affemblies, perfons 
fell down with this diltemper they immediately broke up, and 
diffolved the Cezritia or court, L. 

Morevus Gallicas, the French oa cL. 

Morsus Regias, the jaundice, L. 

*Moraus Firginexs, the green ficknefs, L. 

Morpa‘ctous (sordax, L.] biting, gnawing. 

Morpva'citry [wordacité, F. mordacita, It. of mer. 

Morpa’ciousness§ daiitas, L ) bitingnels, corroding 
quality. a , 

Mo,rpunt [merdens, L.) biting. — 

Mo'apicant [rerdicaws, L.] biting, fharp. 
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Mo’kotcantness, bitingnefs. 
More [mene, or mane, Sex. meert, Den. mer, Sv. meer; 

Dz. mebr, G.] a greater quantity, &'c. 

Mo‘ret or ; with Herdali/is] the herb garden night- 
Petty Mower ade ‘ 

' Morto’ver [of mene & ofar, Sex.] and befides. 
Mores North Cewntry) high and open places; in other 
Maures § places it is ufed for low and bogey grounds. 
Mo'xess 2 [with Painters or Carvers) an antique fort 
Mort'sco§ of work fo called, becaufe alter the manner of 

the Moors, confifting of feveral pieces, in which there is no 

perteét figure ; bat a wild refemblance or reprefentation of men, 
birds, beaits and trees, Cc. imtermixt and jumbled together. 

* Mo'rcace fee Mortcacr 
Most'a [uogie, Gr.] the goddefs of folly. 

Monta, a defect of judgment or underitanding, proceeding 

from lack of imagination and memory, L. 

Mo’rta, a morion, a fort of fteel cap or head-pisce for- 

merly in ule, L. 

‘ Mo'ripunn [moribundas, L.) ready to dye, in a dying con- 
tion, 

Mortcera'rion, obedience, dutifulnels, Z. 

Mori'cerous [morigerus, L.) obedient, dutiful. 

Mort’cerousness, obedientnefs. 

Mort'tre, the fimallett and molt delicate kind of mufhroom. 

Mo'risco, a Merris Dance, much the fame with that which 
the Greeks call'd Pyrrbica. Span. 

Mort'sco? a fort of painting, carving, +, dome after a 

Mori’sk § Mosrisb manner, confilting of feveral grotefque 
pieces and compartiments, promifcoufly intermingled, not con- 

taining any perfect figure of a man, or other animal; but a 

wild refemblance of bealts, birds, trees. -&'¢. 

_ Maid Mo'rton a boy dreffed in a girl’s habit, having 
Maid pare his head gaily trimmed, who dances 

with the morris-dancers, 


Moray manne, or mongen, Sax. morgen, Dy. and 
Morsinc G. morgon, St the fore-part of the day. 
© Mo‘rxin [with Heaters) a wild bealt, dead by ficknels or 
milchance, 
Mo’etiine? [of mors, L. or mort, F.] the wool taken 
Mo’Rtinc g from the skin of a dead thee; 


pe 

Mo'rmo [of nopudw Gr] a bug-bear, hob-poblin, raw 
and bloody tons thing —eiddbiecat 

Moro'cocks, a fort of American ftrawberries: 

Moro'Locisr [of wogeaiyes, Gr,) a foolith talker, 

Moro'rocy, [userrcyie, Gr.} foolith talking, 

Moro’se [mers/us, 1] dened crofs. peevith, furly, 

Moro’stty, doggedly, crofsly, peevithly, 

Moro’stry $ [ sorsfitas, L.) trowardnels, peevifhnefs 

Moro’sgness § averfenefs to cither: pleafe or be pleafed. : 

Morpua’a [with Phyfcians] a kind of morphew or white 
fpecks in the skin, which differs from Lewce, in that it dues 
not pierce fo en 4 as Lewee does, £. 

Mo’arueus [fo called, becaule, as tho’ by the command 
of his lord, he reprefented ras wopeds, 7. ¢. the countenances 
and fhapes of men the god of dreams. who had the power of 
taking upon him all manner of thapes. 

Mo‘r _ of rr hase, and fewille, F.a leaf, on 
account ofthe likenefs of the colour] a fort of {mall awn 
in the face. heeeeeik Poe 

Mo’rets Dance [or a dance a/ Morifco, or after the 
of the Moors; a dance brought into Bigleed by the Speniards} 
the dancers are clad in white waftcoats or fhirts and caps, have 
ing their legs adorn'd with bells, which make a heavy jingling 
as they leap or dance. : 

Morrow ; oe mongen or morizen, Sax, morgen 

To Morrow jax. morgen, Sv. morgen, Dy. and Gj 
the day following the prefent. : 

To Morrcace [of mort, F. of mortuws, or mors, L, 
ger, F.] to pawn or pledge lands or tenements. 

Morse, a fea ox, an amphibious animal, living fometimes 
on land; he is in fize about the bignefs of an ox; het in fhape 
rather refembles that of a lion; his skin twice as thick asa bull's 
hide; his hair is fhort, like that of a fealy his teeth are as 
large as an clephant’s, like them in form, and as good ivory; 
and train oil is made of his paunch, 

Mo’rset [sorceay, F. morfelum, L.J a finall piece, a Site. 

Mo‘asure, a bite or biting, F. 

Mo'asus Diadbeli (with Botanijfs] the herb devil's-bite or 
devil's bit, LZ. 

Mo'rsus Diaboli (wich Anatom.) the outer ends of the 
Tube Fallopian (i. e, thofe next to the ovaria) becaule their 
edges there a jagged and tom, 

Morsus Galline [with Beran.) the herb hen-bite, hen-bit 
or chickweed, L. ; 

Moxsus Rane, [i.¢. the bite of a frog) the lefler water-lily, 

Mo’rsuLi, medicines to be chewed in the mouth, as lo- 
zenges, Oe. Le 

Moat [ot mers, L.) death or decreafe, F 
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Ts Bloee a Mont (Hunt. Term] is to found a particular air, 
called a Mort, to give notice to the company that the deer 
that was hunted js taken and killed, or a killing. 

Moxt [with the Casting Crew] a wench. ; 

Mo'atatse [in Blaxonry) or as our carpenters call it, Mor- 
tile; is a (quare piece of wood, with a {quare hole through it, 
which is properly the mortiie, being to falten another piece 
into it, F. 

Moavan[Sp. mertel, F. mortale, It. of mortalit, Le) deadly, 
of a killing quality. . : 

Mo’arat [in a Figurative Senfe] crucl, biter, great. 

Mo'rrauNess [mortalitas, L.] deadlinels, dying or killing 
nature. . 

Moxra'Lity [mortalteé, F. mortalita, Sp. mortalidad, It. 
Of mortulstas, LJ great ficknels, fudden death, fiablenets to die. 

Bills of Montatity, the weekly bills compiled by the pa- 
rifh clerks about Lomdons giving an account, of the number of 
perfons which die of each difesfes and alfo of thofe who are born 
every week. 

Mo’atatyy, decdly, to death. e 

Mo’rtan [worticr, F. amortaja, It. ervjéro, Sp. mortéiro, 
Port. morter, Da. moerfel, G. mertarium, L.) a veflel to 

ound things in. 

J Mortar Piece [with Guwners] a thick, fhort fort of cannon, 
having a very Jarge bore, mounted on a very low, ftrong carri- 
age, with wooden wheels of one inure piece, for throwing of 
Lomps, careafles, Ge , 

Cobore Monrars, are made of hammered iron, of four 
inches diameter at the bore, in length 
ten inches and a half, in the chace 
nine inches; being fixed upon a piece 
of oak tweaty inches in length, ten and 
a half in breadth, and betwixt three or 
four in thicknefs; they ftand fixt to 

eee forty five degrees of elevation, and 
throw hand-zranades as al! other hand mortarsdo. See the figure. 

Lind Moarans (in Gusaerg]are of different forts; the nfolt 
common are 10, 13,14, and 15 inches diameter, They are 
mounted ona very thick planks but have no wheels, but upon 
a march are laid upona block carriage. . 

Lind Mortars, are allo of feveral forts, as 

Tinkers Mortars, which are hxed at the end of a ftaff about 
4 faotand a hilf long, and the other end being fhod with iron 
tu lickin the ground, while a foldier keeps it in an elevation 
with one hand, and Gres it with the other. . 

Firelsck Mortars, are fix'd in a flock, with a lock like a 
firclock, and {wing between two arches of iron, with holes an- 
fwering to one another. . Thefe Rand upon a plank of wood, and 
are portable by one man, from one place to another, : 

Mortar? [mopter,.Da. mortier, F J lime, fand, Ge, mix- 

rede ed up together with water, for a cement in 
building. : 

Monrrario’Lum [with Asatomifs] the focket wherein @ 
toorh grows, po ‘ 

Mokra‘rtum [old Rec.] alampor taper burning over the 
graves or Shrines of the dead. 

Mort d' anecffre, a writ lying were a man’s father, brother 
or uncle dies fiezed of land, and a ftranger abates or enters 
the land. 

Mo'xtcace [of mort, P. of mors L. death, and gage, a pledge, 
PF.) an obligation whereby land, tenement or moveable of the 
debtors are pawned or bound over to the creditor for money or 
other effefts borrowed, peremptorily to be the creditors for ever, 
ifthe money be not paid ar the day agreedon. 

Moxrcacee’, the party to whom any thing is mortgaged 
or pawned. : 

Mor tcace’r, the party who has pawned or mortgaged. 

Morrutace [mopSlaga, Sex. ]a murderer or manilayer. 

Moatt'cixous [morticinus, L.J dying of it felf, not being 
killed. 

Morti'rerous [of mortifer, L.] of deadly matures of a 
death bringing quality. 5 

To Mo'etiey [mortifier, F. mortificdr, Sp. mortificare, Tt. 
and L.) to make dead, to fubdue, to humble, to afflict, alfo to 
keep meat till it inks, or is tender. - a 

Morttrica’rion, (F. mortificazione, It. mortification, of 
mortificatio, L.} a making dead alfo trouble and vexation which 
fills upon a man, when difappointed or crofsd. 

MoatiFicarion [with Céymiffs) the alteration of the out- 
Ward forms in metals, minerals, &¢. as, 

Meariricarion [in Tées/ogy) a fubduing or bringing un- 
der the fed by abltinence and prayer. 

A Moatiricarion [with Surgests] lofs of life, nature, heat 
and fenis in any member of the body, a dileafe when the natural 
juices ole theie proper motionsin that part, and by that means 
tall into a fermentative one, and corrupt and deltroy the texture 
of the part. 


“Vo Mo'ertey [with Chyeni2s) is to change the outward form 
or flape of the mixt body, 
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To Mortiry atid Spirits (with Chyifs] isto mix them 
with fuch things as deltroy their flrength, or hinder their o- 
peration. 

To Mortiry [with Divines] is to fubdue ot conquer the 
lufts or paflions, 

To Morriry [with Cooks) is to make feth grow tender, to 
keep it till it has a hogoe. 

To Mo’rtise 2 [with Carpenters] is to iaften one piece 

To Morrorse§ of timber into another; or fix the tenon of 
one piece of wood intoa hole or mortife of anothier. 

Morrise a hole made in one piece of wood, to receive the 
tenon of another piece. . 

Mo'rtxLinc, the wool that is taken from the skin ofa dead 
fheep. 

Mo’rtTMatn [i. ¢. dead band) an alienation or making over 
of lands and tenements to any gild, corporation or fraternity and 
their fucceffors, bifhops, parfons, vicars, Gc. which may not 
be done without the king's licenfe., 

Mo'rrrer [old Rec. . mefs of milk and bread allow'd to poor 
people in an hofpital. 

Mortn’s (Heraldry) fignifies born dead, F, and is applied 
"5 | to a lion, that has neither tongue, nor teeth, nor 





claws» and the reafon of calling it dorm dead, may be, 

that having neither tongue, teeth nor claws, it isin a 

dead ftate, having no weapons to get nor tear his 
rey, nor a tongue to turn the meat in its mouth, which isa 
te of death to a beafk of prey. 

Mo’rtuaries, gifts lefe by a man at his death to’the lord of 
the fee, mortuaries antiently were paid in beafts; but by a ftatute 
made in the 2tit year of king Henry VIII. there is a certain rate 
fet for the payment of them in money: but thefe mortuaries are 
not payable but in fome particular places. 

Caput Mort (with Chymiffs] the grofs and earthy 

Caput Mortuum fubltance that remains of any mix'd bo- 
dy, after the moifture has been drawn out. 

Mo‘ruM, a mulberry. ZL. 
we (with Ocw/?s) a {mall fof fwelling under the eye- 
’ Mo’rus[with Botani?s, a mulberry tree, LZ. 

Mosa‘icx, belonging to Mo/es. 

Mosaicx os rather Mu/faick work; fo called, ad 

Mosaick wore me fay, from the Mu/za of the Greeks. 
Which were adorned both out and infide with it, and from 
whom Pliny fays they were derived) is a curious work wrought 
With ftones of divers colours, and divers metals, into the thape of 
knots, flowers, and other things, with that nicety of art, that 
they feem to be all but one ftone, or rather the work of nature; or, 
asit is defcribed by others, a fort of painting in {mal} pebbles, 
cockles, and thells of divers colours, and of late aifo with pei- 
ces figured at pleafure; an ornament of much beauty and dura- 
tion; but of molt ufe in pavements and floorings, 

Moscuatenct’Na [with Betanni?s] musk-crowfoot, L. 

Muscun’rto [in the Wg? Indies] a flinging gnat, very 
troublefome there. 

Mosxs 2 Turki churches or temples; they are built like 

Mosques§ large halls, with ifles, galleries, and domes, and 
are adorned on the infide with compartiments and pieces of Ara- 
befque work. ‘Thereis always a pool on one fide with feveral 
cocks. 

Mo’scrus (uiey S, Gr} a fort of perfume well known; or 
the litde healt fike a goat, of which it is bred, L. 

Moscuoca’rton [of ocx, musk, and xepde, Gr. a nut) 
anutmeg, and Indian (pice. ’ 

Mose, a beaft in New. England 12 foot high, the body as big 
as a bulls, the neck like a fags, the legs hort, the tail longer than 
a bucks, and the tips of the horns 12 feet afander. 

Moss [meoy, Sax. mos, Dy. moog, G. marfa, Sz. mouse, 
F. mujco, It. mujgo, Port. mufews, L.) alittle plant of the para- 
fite kind, ora kind of down that adheres to the tranks and brar- 
ches of trees; efpeciaily afpens, cedars, fir-trees, oaks, &&’r. alfo 
upon ftones about {prings, €¢. 

@ rolling Srone gathers no Moss. 

L. Saxum volutum on obducitur Mujco. Er. v. ftone. 

Mo’sstness, fulnefs of mofs, or being moffy. 

Mo’'ssy [meoyig, Sax.] having, or full of mofs. 

Mo’sses, morilh or boggy places. 

Moss-Treepers, a fort of robbers in Scer/and. 

Most [mxyt, Sax. meet, Dan, and Dy. meift, G. macé, 
Sa.J the greateft part. 

Mo’stiy [mexpvlic, Sax.) for the moft part. 

Mo'sriek [with Painters) around flick, about a yard long, 
which they reft their hand on when at work. 

Mo’stra [in Muck Books] a little mark at the end of each 
line, fhewing with what note the next line begins, Jra/. = 

Mort [Hunting Term) a certain note or tune blown with 
a horn. 

Mo'ra [ofd Ree.] a caltle or fort. 

only magia (with Gram] is a vowel following the Ict- 
fer my. dee 


Morariox, 


MO 

Motarton, a moving. 

More [:noza. Sax. a meeting) ‘an affembly or meeting, a 
court of judicature, as a ward-mote. 

More [mor, Sux.) an atom; 

Moree’k, aculiomary fervice or payment at the court of the 
Jord ofthe manour. 

Morte’rri? [in Mufick Biots) a fort of church mufick made 

Morerrog ule ofamong the Raman Catholrks, and is com- 
poled with much art and ingenuity. It is much of the fame 
kind in divine miufick, as Cantata’s in common. 

Mort {map, or, moSa, Sax. morter, Da, and G, mott, Sw.] 
a fort of fly which eats cloth, 

Morn mullein[ with Herdali?s) the herb call’d alfo hig-taper, 
long-weed, torch: weed or wool-blade. 

Morn Jrt [moo-pypt, Sux.) the herb mug-wort. 

Mo‘ruer [moSon, Sax. moder, Dan, and Sv. morder, Du. 
and L. G, matter, H: G. movorr, Goth. mader, Pers. mere, 
F. madre, It. and Sp. may, Port. mater, L.) of a child; allo the 
womb itlelf; alfoa dileafe peculiar to that part; alfo a white fub- 
ftance on {tale liquours. 

Mornes of Pear/, the fhell which contains the pearl fith. 

Mortwer of time, an herb. P 

Moruer of Wine, Beer, &c. [moever, lees, ] thickening the 
mouldinefs or dregs of wine, beer, &¢. 

Motuer-/fort, an herb. 

Diffidence is the Motuea of Safetp 

F. La defiance off la mere de fureti, At. La difidenza 2 le 
madre della Sicurta, 

Motuer Tongues, are fach languages as feem to have no de- 

dance upon, derivation from, or affinity with one another. 
fame have of opinion, that at the confufion of languages. 
at the building of Bad/e, there were formed 70 or 72 languages. 
But bifhop #/i/tins and others are of opinion that there were not 
io many, nor that mendid then difperfe into fo many colonies. 

There have been, and at this time there are in the world a far 
greater number- Pliny and Strabo relate that in Dio/turia, a 
town of Coledos, there were men of 300 nations, and of fo many 
diltiné&t languages, who did refort thither on account of traffick. 

Some hiitorians relate, that in every 80 miles of that vaft con- 
tinent, and almoft in every particular valley of Peru, a di- 
ftingt language or mother tongue co them was {poken. 

And Purchafe (peaks of a 1000 diftiné languages fpoken by 
the inhabitants of north America, about Florida, , 

Fulias Sealiger aflerts, that there are no more than eleven mo- 
ther tongues uled in Europe, of which four are of more general 
ule and large extent, and the other feven of a narrower extent 
and ufe. Tho‘ of the larger extent are. 

1. The Greet, which in antient times was uled in Europe, 
Agia and Africa, which alfo did by dilperfion and mixture with 
other people, degenerate into feveral dialects. As, the tick, 
Dorick, Lolick, Lonick. : 

The Latin, which, tho’ it is much of it derived from the 
Greek, had antiently four dialects, as Petrus Crinitus thews out 
of Varro. From the Lats are derived the Italian, Spamifb and 
French. ' 

The Teutonick or German, which is diftinguifhed into two 
notable diale¢ts. 1. The Danijb, Scandian, and Gethick; to 
which the language ufed in Denmark, Sweden, Norway and I/land 
do a in. 2. The Saxon, from which much of the Eng/i/b 
and Scotch are derived, and alfo the Frizian language, and thofe 
languages on the north of the E/oe; which of all the modern 
German dialeéts come the nearelt to the ancient German, and in 
this work arecalled L. G. 

The Sclavonick, which extends itfelf thro’ many large terri- 
tories, tho’ not without fome variation, as Bebemia, Croatia, 
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2. The Cuscbian, ufed in eat Friexland, 
3- The Jiyrian, in the ifland Veggia. 
4. The Fazyzian, on the north-fide of Hunzars. 
Pir rubR-Hood [of moSenhon, Sax.) the fhate or relation of a 
tT. . 


Motuer Churches, are fuch as have founded or erected 

— 
OTHER [with Poyfcians] a difeafe in that w 
child is — allo ko cau it felf. php dins 

Mo'ruenine, a cuflom till retained in many places of Exg- 
dand, of viliting parents on Midlent Sunday; and it (eems to be 
called Mothering, trom the refpeét in old time paid to the Mo- 
ther Church, It being the cultom for people in old popith times 
to vilit their mother church on Midlent.Sunday, and to make 
their offerings at the high-altar. 

Mo'rhercess (of moSon-lear, 

Mo’rHERLINESs, moSen 
affection, behaviour, é'¢. 

Moruerty,; tenderly, affectionately, gravely, foberly. 

Motuery [of moSen, Sax.) having a white fubitance on It 
by reafon of age; as liquors. 

Mo'rion [moto, It. of metic, L.) a moving or changing 
place, ‘ 

_ Morton, the aétion of a natural body which moves or firs 
7h ; ae inclination; alfo a propofal or overture; alfo inftance 

Freq - 

Proper Morton, is a removal out of one proper place into a- 
nother, as the motion ofa wheel in a clock. 

Improper Motion, is the paflage of a body out of one com- 
ay Foie H that of t Lerreg when moved in a fhip 

elute Motion [with Pbi/sfophers] is the changing of the 
abfolute place of any body that moves; {u that the fwi fee of its 
motion will be meafured by the quantity of the abjolure fpace, 
sere fos tt por br run through. 
imple Notion, one that is produced from fome one power. 
Moor ged Morion, is one produced by feveral conigleing 
vs, 

Relative Morion [with Philofephers] isa change of the re- 
dative place of a body that moves, the {wiftnefs of which is eili- 
mated or meafured by the quantity of relative fpace, which the 
thing moving runs over, ae. , 

Tbe Motion of the Spirit, is called agitation, whereby the 
ipirit agitates itfelf in the matter, feeking to inform it. 

The Motion of the Light, isthat whereby the light and the 
heat diffufe themielves into all the 

‘The Motion ¢f Mater, iscightfold of expanfion, contra- 
tion, aggregation, fympathy, continuity, impulfion, libration 
and liberty. ' 

' The Motion of Expanfion, is that whereby the matter being 
rarified with heat, dilates it felf of itsown accord, feeking larger 
room. 

The Morion of Contrafion, is that whereby the matter is 
contracted, betaking itfelfinto a narrower {pace by condenfations 

The Motion of Aggregation, is when a body 1s carried to its 
connaturals. i. 

The Motion ef Sympathy, is that whereby a like body is 
drawn to its like. 

«» The Motion of Antipathy, is that where an unlike body is 
driven away by its contrary. 

The Mor ion of continuity, is that whereby matter follows 
matter, fhuning difcontinuity, 

The Motion of Impuljion or Ceffiion, isthat whereby matter, 
yields to matter that preffeth upon it. 

:. The Motion of Libration, is that wherein the parts wave 
themfelves to and fro, that they may be rightly placedin the 


Sax having no mother. 
and gelicnerye, Sax.) motherly 


Dalmatia, Lithuania, Mufcovia, Poland and Vandalia, this is {aid whole. 


to be a language uled by 60 feveral nations. 
The languages of leffer extent are, 

1. The Albanese or old Epirotick, now in ufe in the moun- 
tainous parts of Epirws. ; ; 

2. The European, Tartar or Scythian, from which fome fup- 

the Jri took its original. 

3. Asforthe Turkij> tongue, that or 
the Afiatick Tartarian tongue mixed w 
much Aradick, and fome Greeé. 

4. The Hungarian, uled in the greatelt part of that kingdom. 

§. The Finaick, uled in Finland and Lepland, 

6, The Cantabrian, in ule with the Bijcainers, who live near 
the ocean on the Pyrenean hills, which border both on Spain 


and France. . % 
7. The Jrif>, from thence brought over into fome parts of 


iginally is no other but 
ith Armenian, Perfian, 


Scotland, which, Mr, Camden fuppoles to be derived from the ; 


Well. 
8. The old Gali or Britifh, Rill preferved in Wales, Corn- 
seal and Britain in France. 
To thefe Mr. Breretooed adds 4 more. 
1. The Aradick that is now afed in the fteep mountains of 
Granada, which however is no mother tongue, being a dialect 
of the Hebrew, 


whole. 
The Motion of Liberty, is that whereby a body, a part there- 
ofbeing violently moved out of its place and yet not plucked 
ae fa returns thither agains 
orion of a Bomé or Cannon Ball, is the progrefs it makes 
in the air after it is delivered, and is of three forts; as 
| Violent Motion of a Baill, is the firft expulfion of it, when 
the powder has worked its upon the ball; or fo far as the 
ball or bomb may be fi to goinaright line. 

Mixt Motion of @ Bail, is when the weight of the bomb or 
ball begins to overcome the force that was given by the powder. 
: Natural Morton, of a Ball, is when the bomb or ball is 
Neveral Morioy, is fuch 2 motion as has its principle or 
r moving force within the moving body, as that ofa dtone falling 
towards the earth. = : 

Violent Motion, is @ motion, the principle of which is with- 
out, and againft which the moving body makes a refiftance, as 
the motion of a ftone thrown upwards. 

Pretty Motion (with Horfemen}a term uled fo fignify the 
freedom of the motion of the fore-legs, when a horfe bends them 
much upon the manage; alfo when a horfe trots right out, snd 
keeps his body ftrait, and his head high, and bends his fore-legs 
handfom . 
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Moztow eoualy accelerated [in Mechanicks] is fuch whole 
yelocily locreates Cg uly in equal times, 

Morion egually retarded, is (uch, the velocity of which 
equally increates ia equal times, till the body to ref. | 

Morios ef the Apogee [in Affronomy) is an arch of thé zo- 
diack of ths primus mobile, 

The Lazes of Motion [according to Sir Jj. Neroton) are, 

1. That every body will continue its ftate, either of reft or 
motion, uniformly forward ina right line, unleds it be made to 
change that flate by fome furce impreffed upon it. 

2. That the change of motion is in proportion to the moving 
force exprefled; and is always according to the direétion of that 
right line in which the force is expre(s‘d. 

3+ That reaétion is always equal and contrary to aétion ; or, 
which is the fame thing, the mutual aétions of two bodies one 
upon another are equal, and diretted towards contrary parts; as 
when one body preiles and draws another, ‘tis as much preffed 
and drawn by that body. 

Mortons of as Army, are the feveral marches and counter 
marches which it makes in changing its polts. 

To Morton a Tding (prob. of motare, L.] to mention it. 

Animal Morion, is that whereby the firuation, figure, magni- 
rude, 3c. of the parts, members, &¢. of animals are changed, 
and is either 

Spostancons Motion 

Mujcafar Motion 
command of the will. 

Natural Motto is that motion that is effected with- 

Inveluntary omat out direction or command of the 
will 

Diurnal Moriow 2 [in Aifron.] is a motion wherewith all 

Primary Morion § the heavenly bodies, and the whole 
mundane (phere, appears to revolve every day round the earth 
from Eajt to H’e/?. 

Second Movi0n 2 [in Afro.) is that whereby a plant, flar, 

Proper ut or the like, advances a Certain fpace every 
day, trom He? towards Eaf. 

Morton [in Mujict}isthe manner of beating the meafure to 
hatien or flacken the time of the pronunciation of the words or 
notes. 

Morton [in Mechemicks] the infide of a watch. 

To Motion (or propole] a thing. 

Moriontess, without motion. 

A Mo'tive (motif, F. motive, It. and Sp. of sotiewm, L. 
a moving or forcible — or reafon, an incitement. ‘ 

Morey [as 4 motly Colour) mix'd. i 

Moroalst {with Anat.) the third pair of nerves, 

Mo'rory Nerves § fterving for the motion of the eye. 

Mo’ros(werds,Gr.] a piece of old linen toz'd like wool, 
which is put into ulcers and flops the flux of bleod. 

Mo’raix, a mover, L. 

Mo’rrto [rvt, F. motte, It. moréte, Sp.] a word or fhort fen- 
tence put to an emblem or device, or to a soat of arms in a 
{croll, at the botom of an efcutcheon. 

Morro [iti Hera/iry] is ome fhort fentence, either divine 
or heroick, jult as the deviler was difpos'd; fome allude to the 
name of the bearer; fome to the bearing, and others to neither. 


which is that performed by means 
of the mufcles, at the direétion or 


It is generally in three or four words, placed in fome fcroll or or 


compartment, ufually at the bottom of the efcatcheon; and fo it 
is the lait in blazoning- 


Mo'tus Perifaltieus {with Pdbyfciaas] the periftaltick or attack 


vibbling motion of the gats, L. 
‘ To Move [mevere, L. mowoir, F. myovere, It, mevtr, Sp. 
and Port.] to ftir any thing or part, to change place or Situation ; 
alo to firup, to incline, to affeét, to provoke. 


To Move a Court of Judicature, is to propofe a matter to it, - 


in order to obtain their direétions, &e. 

Mo’veaaLz [mcdile, F. ~~ moble and movible, Sp. of me- 
bilis, L.) that may be mov'd; alfo varying in ume. ; 

Mo'veaBLEness [mobilstas, L.) capablenefa of being 

Mosr'Lity moved. 

Movsaaxe Signs [with Aftrod.) are Aries, Cancer, Libra, and 
Capricorn, which are lo call’d, becaufe they make che changes of 
pod feafons, in _ , fommer, autumn and winter. They are 

call’'d Cardinal Signs. : 

Moviasix Feats, are thofe feltivals, which tho’ they happen, 
or are celebrated on. the fame day of the week, yet vary in the 
day of the month, as Ea/fer, Whitfundtide, &c. . 

Mo'veanyas, (mendles, F.) perfonal goods or eflate. 

o'veman, [mencement, F, movimento, It, movimiento, Sp.) 
motion or moving. 

Movamenr [with Clock-makers] thofe of the clock, 
Watch, %¢, which are in motion, and which by that motion 
carry on the defign, or anfwer the end of the inftrument, 

o’vant [movens L-] moving. 

Mo’vine, affective, touching. alfo powerful. 

Mo‘v twety, effectively, touchingly, powerfully. 

To Mout [of meuler, F.] to calt or form ina mould; alfo 
te work dough. 
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To Movin (4mon/dir, Span. mowler, F.) to calt in a mould. 
To Moun Bread, is to work the mafs or dough with the 
hands, and to form it into loaves. 


Mouton [mogel, Gors.] mouldinels. 


M 

ye [moloe, Sax.] earth mixed with dung. 

Mourn? [molde, Span. mowle, F. modello, It.) a form of 
Motp 


f rame in which any thing is calt; alfo the hollow- 
ne(s in the upper part of the head. 

Movu'tpagex, that may be moulded. 

Mo'utnerine [ot moloe, Sax. earth, &¢. But, according 
to Mr. Caj/aubon, of usrdw, Gr.) falling or crumbling into 
er &e. 

fou’LpIngss fprob. of molpnap, Sax. or of mucidus, L.] a 
fort of hoarinefs, Prete of ftdenels, as bread, &e. 

Mov'tpina, (of amoulder Span,) any thing caft in a mould. 

Mov’totnes [in Archite@.] are ornaments either of wood 
or flone; projettures beyond the nakednefs of a wall, column, 
&ec. the affemblage of which form cornifhes, Ee. 

Moutpines [in Gusnery) are all the eminent parts of a gun or 
mortar-piece, as {ach {quare or rounds which ferve generally for 
ornament, as the breech mouldings, muzzle mouldings, &e. 

Movu’tpy [mucidus, L, mois, F. muffato, It. mobojo, Sp.] 
hoary with mouldinefs. 

Mou‘tixer [in the Art of War) a turn-ftile or wooden crols 
which turns upon a ftake, fix'd upright in the ground, commonly, 
fet up in paffagess efpecially near the outworks of fortified pia- 
ces, on the fide of the barriers thro’ which people pafs on foot. 

‘Moucinert [in Mechamicks] a roller which being crofled 
with two levers, is ufually apply“d to cranes, capftans, &¢. and 
other machines for raifing things of great weight. 

To Moutr i [aetere, L. mu?r, F. mudare, It. mops 

To Mo’utrer§ fen, Du.) to thed the feathers as birds do. 

A Mou’trer, a young duck. 

A Mounp (prob. of maen, C. Br. a ftone or of monumentum, 
L. according to Minibew) a hedge or bank, a rampart or fence, 

To Mownp, to fecure or defend with a bank, &c. 

Mownp [q. mundus, L. the world] a ball or globe with a 
crofs upon it, which kings, G. are reprefented with in their 
coronation robes, holding in their left hand, as they do a {cepter 
in their right. It reprefents the fovereign majelty and jurif- 
diction of kings; and by the roundnels of the mound, the 
enfigning thereof with the crofs, Gwi//im fays, is fignified, that 
the religion and faith of Chrift ought to be received, and religi- 
— embraced throughout his dominions, which high duty is 
refiding in his own fovereign power. 

Mouxp fof i, 28 of Parts] the quantity of 3000 Jb. 

Mount [sons, L. mont, F. monte, It. Sp, and Port.]a moun- 
tain Or hill; alfoa walk raifed on the fide of a garden, above the 
level of the reft of the plot. 

A Movurt hex Fortificat.) a heap of earth having a breaft- 
work to cover the cannon planted upon it. 

Mounr of Piety, a ftock of money, which in former times 
was raifed by a contribution of charitable people, and laid up to 
ie on occafions to poor people ruined by the extortion of 
the Feos. 


© Mounr [montare, Ital. monter, F. montar, Sp.) to fo 


get up. 
To Mount the Guard(in Milit. Affairs] is to go upon duty- 
To Mount a Breach [Milit. Affairs]isto run up it, or to 


it, 
To Mount the Trenches [Milit. Affairs) is to go upon duty 
in the trenches, 

To Mount @ Cannen [in Ganmery) is to fet it on the carri- 
age, or to raife its mouth higher, 

Mounr Egg (with Tix Miners) a different flag in the bottom 
of the float, that which remains after tin is melted down and re- 
melted from the burnt oar; which tho’ it is of a tin colour, yet 
is ofan iron nature, as has been difcovered by applying a magnet 
to It. 

Mov’nrain [montagne, F. montagna, It. montana, Sp. mon- 
te, Port. of mens, L.) a vait bulk or heap of earth, railed to a 
confiderable height, either by nature or art. 

The travelling Mounrarn piecing a Gillp Boule. Creecd. 

F. Le montagne en Travail enfante wn Souris. Boileau. L. 
Partariumt montes, najcitur ridiculus Mus. Hor. in Arte Poct. 
v. 139. Vv. A great Cry and a little Wool. under West, 

fomake a Mountain of a mole-hill. 

L. Arcem ex Cloacd facere, Cite 

To make a great noile about {mall matters; to aggrandize 
or exaggerate matters. 

Mountainenr’r, one who dwells on the mountain; a high- 
lander. 

Mov'nratnous [montanus, L. montagnenx, F. montagne/?, 
It. montuofo, Sp.) having, or full of high hills. 


Movu’nresank [of montinzdance, Ital becaule they generally 
Mount or get upon a ftage or high bench to thew themiclves) a 
quack doéter or itinerant pretender to phyfick and Surgery. 


Movstine 
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Mounrine [ia Heraliry] ipoken of beatts of chace, figni- 
fies the fame as rampant does uf beats of prey. 

Movurar’tne (with Hiritmee) barnacics, an inftrument of 
iron or wood, compoled of 2 branches, joined at one end with 
a hinge to hold a horfe by the noie, to prevent his thrageling 
and getting loofe, when an incifion is made, or the fire given. 

To Mourn [monnan, or, according to Mr. Cajaadon, of 
purescuas, Gr.) to lament, to bewail, to grieve. 

Mou’rxeuL (of mopnan, to mourn, and full, Sax.) for- 
rowful, &e, 

Movanrutty, dolefully, forrowfully. 

Mov’anrubness, forrowlulnels. 

Moura Nina, bewailing, lamenting, grievings alfo a par- 
ticular habit worn on the death of fome relations, €'c. 

Movurnine of the Chine (in Horjes] a dileate which caufes 
ulcers in the liver. 

Mouse Irr. Pé. mice [map, Sax. mups. Du and L.G. 
maus}, H. G. mug, Sw. m/c Pers. mas, L.jan animal well 
known. 

A Mouse [Hiereg/yphicaliy] was by the antients ufed to 
fignify a good choice, becaule mice are faid, by their {mell, 
to diltinguith the belt cheefe, é¥c. among a great many. 

Mouse Crope, is {aid of a beatt, over whole back a threw 
moule has run, 

Mouse Ear, Tail, different kinds of herbs, 

— Moussve fin Heraldry] as Croix Moujfue, isa 
crofs rounded off at the end, as in the figure, F. 

Mourn [mod, or mud, Sax. Ar. ra 
thinks it is of wih, Gr.a Word or Speech.) a well 
known part of the body of an animal; that part of a human 
face confitting of the lips, the gums, the infide of the cheeks, 
and the palate. 
i he who fends Mourns fends Brat. 

A aint of comfort for the poor; but oftner mifapply’d to 
cover i in thofe who have many children, but take little care 
for their maintenance. The G. fay; Gibt G@DEE tinder fo 
gibt er auch Minder. ( For the rhime's fake, Woes God 
gives Children, be gives Lkewife oxen, or meat ) 

Mov'rurut [muSroll, Sex.) a bit that may be well be put 
into the mouth at once. 

Mout [in Geography] the mouth of a river, Oc, the place 
where a river empties itlelf imto the fea. 

To Mouru it, is to {peak after a contemptuous or clownith 


manner. 
f fine Mout [Herfemanjbip) a horfé is faid to have a fine 

Mouth that tops, if the horfeinan does but bend his body 

backwards, and raite his hand, without ftaying for the check 

of the bridle: fach a mouth is alfo called /enjisle sight, and 

yal. 

v Jix'd Mouru i {with Horfemen]} is when a horfe does 

w 





4 certains Mourn § not chack or beat upon the hand. 

A falfe Mourn [with Horfemen] is when, tho the parts 
of a horfe’s mouth look well, and are well form'd, it is not at 
© pie of « full A h Hor femen) h of 

4 Mourn of « i (wit ‘emen} i. ¢, a mouth o 
a full ref upon Fe fotege A ena 2's horfe that has not 
the tender, nice fenfe of fome. fine mouths; but neverthelels 
has a fix'd and certain reft, and fulfers a hand that isa little 
hard, without chacking or beating upon the hand. 

To Mow [of mau?, F. a wry mowth or grimace] to make 
mouths. 

To Mow Irr. V. A aig sa Sax. maepen, De. marhen, G.] 
to cut down grafs, &'c, 

Moww [irr, Part. P.) have mown. 

Mowe’r, one who cuts down grafs. 

Mownrze’ [old Ree.) an alarm to mount or go with {peed 

nm fome warlike expedition. 

Mo'xa, a fort of down or Indian grafs, uled in phyfick. 

Moreweavu’ {in Fortification) a {mall, flat b-flion, com- 
monly placed in the middle of a curtain, where the baftions 
at the extremities are not well defended from the {mall thot by 
reafon of their dittance. 

Mor’ce [with Gardeners] a Graft or cyon. 

Morts, a fort of high heeled thoes. 

Mr. is an Abbreviation of Ma/fer. 

Mrs. isan Abbreviation of Mi/lre/s. 

M. § Is us'd as anabbreviation for Mana/cript. 

——— Lent (succulentus, L.) {notty. 

u'CCULENCY . 
Mv‘covsanranss § foontinel, 
Mucu (mache, Sp,) a great quantity. 

Mucu cose ave mote. 

Avarice has fo much the afeendant over moft men, that few 
know when they have enough. It is common for people to 
fix the Néight of their wifhes or ambition to a certain point; 
but when fortune has feconded their defires, fome other beau- 
tiful profpeét, either real or delufive, prefents it felf to their 
view and fets them to wifhing again; and thus the mind of 

*man is never fatisfied. Avcertain noted merehant of this age 
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ued to fay, above 100004 in any one merchant's hancé, 
Wasa prejudice to trade. He had the geod fortune tw be in 
fuch circumitances afterwards, that he thought a merchant 
might difpenfe with more, and is faid to have died wortit 
zo0ce00. 4, 

Mucu rat, Much Maladies. 

The L. fay; Plares wecat Gula quan Gladins. ( The Throaf 
deffroys more than the Sword.) The world is come to fucha 
pals that there is a continual war waged between the cook and 
the vintner on one fide, and the phyfician with the help of 
the furgeon on the other} and tho" the two latter are well 
provided with arms offenfive and defentive, the two former 
generally get the viétory at laft. 

Mucu Power makes many Caemies. 

Occafion'd partly by envy, partly by fear, 

Mucua’rum [in Pharmacy) the infulion of rofes by it felf, 
or the infufion boiled uptoa fyrup. L. 

Mu'cip [mweidys, L.) hoary, muity, mouldy. 

Mu’‘cipwess [mucedo, L.) muftinels. 

Mu'‘crvace [of mucus, L.) a vifcous extrattion or juice; 
made of roots, és'c, refembling {not; alfo a thitk pituitous mat- 
ter, coagulated with the urine in the gravel and dyfuria. 

Muciua‘ainous [of maccago, L.] full of flime. 

Mucitacinous Glands (with Awat.] glandules or kernels 
plac'd on the skin, lying immediately over the joints, the ule 
of which is to feparate a kind of flimy matter, which makes 
the jrints fupple and flippery, fo as they move with great ealé 
and freedom. 


Mucixa‘cinouswass, fulnels of mucilage or a vifcous fort 
of fubflance. 

Mucx [meor, Sax. mock, Sx. mpki, Goth] filth; dung. 

Muck wet, wet as dung, very wet. 

Mucx-Hié/, a dunghil. 

Muck: orm, a coyetous perfon. 

Mu'cxiness [of meox, filth, and neyye, Sax.) dirtinefs. 

Mu'cxenper [cither of muck, filth, ot meox, Sax or mut- 
cinium, of mucus, L. {not, mouchoir, F. or moqueadir, Span.) an 
handkerchief. 

To Mu‘cxex [of mucg, Sax. an heap] to hoard up, 

Muc or running the Mac, is when a Muabometan 

Mo'qua§ has been at Mecca, and having procured « dag- 
ger half poiloned, runs about, and kills all he meets that are 
not Mabometans, till he is killed himiéelf, after which he is 
buried, and clteemed a Saint. 

Mickug, v. Mickle. 

Mucousg [-acofus, L.) fall of fnot, fnotty. 

Mucous Glands [Anat.}] three glands which empty thems 
felves into the ain } . a 

Mu'cousness [mucofites, L,} {nottinels. 

Mvu’cro, the point. L. 

Mucro Cordis [Anatomy] the lower pointed end of the 
heart. L. 


Mu'cromaten [mucronatus, L.) ending in a point like that 
of a {word, 

Mu'curent (mucalentus, L.) full of {not or firivel, 

eam (maculentia, L.} fnottinets. 

Mu'cus [in zat.) fnot, moft properly that which fows 
from the papillary procefles, thro’ the Os Cibriforme into the 
noltrils. 

_ Mucus Jatefflinorum [Anat .) a vifcous matter which flows 
from the glandules, by which the guts are defended from 
fharp and hard things, which pafs thro’ them, 

Mup (monder, Du.) wet, filth or mite. 

Map Swekers; a kind of water fowl, which fack out of 
the mud of channels, that by which they are nourithed, 

Muppy, of or pertaining to, having or full of mud, thick 
with dregs, &r. 

Mu’poiness (of movorr, Da. and me/s) the having mud, 
being muddy. 

o Mu’pote [prob, of muddelen; Dyw.J to rout with the 
bill as ducks do; alfo to make tiply or halt drunk. 
- Ma'ppcep, half druak, tipty. 

Muperasen’s [with the Turki} thofe who teach {cholars 
their religion, for which they are paid out of the revenues of 
the mofques. 

Mau 2 [mwe, F.] a fort of where hawks are kept 

Mew § when they change their feathers. 

Muss sg mut, F.)J now the king’s fables at Charing Cro/s, 
but formerly the place for keeping of his hawks, 

A Murr [oo fie, F. mote, De. muff, G. and Sw.) a cafe 
of furr to put the hands in, in cold weather. 

To Mu'rrie [prob. of mu%, the mouth, and peslpan, 
Sax. to fold wp) to wrap up the mouth and face in a cloth. 
a, Mureve (muffelen, Du.) to ftutter or {peak unintel- 
igibly. 

Mu‘rrcer [with Chymifs} the cover of a teft or coppel 
which is put over it in the Gre, 

Mu'rrigsr, 


“—--- 
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_ Mu‘rrter,a piece of cloth to be ty'd about the mouth and 
chin. 

Muert [among the Twrds] the chief prieft or principal head 
of the Mubemetaa religion; or the oracle of all doubtful queili- 
onsin his law; appointed Sy the grand feignior himfelf. 

Muc [prob. of mwpgle, C. Br. to be warm) a cup for 
warming drink, &e. 

Mu'e- Wort, an herb, ' 

ee ‘aoeTs, part of the entrails of a fheep or of bealts of the 
forelt. ' 

Muccisn? [mucofus, L.) inclinable to be mufly or to 

Muccy $ imell fo. 

Mu’ctenst [mugiexs, LJ lowing or bellowing. 

Muvu’citus, the lowing of cattle. 

Muctrus [in fome phyfcal Authers) that inarticulate found 
of the voice, which perfons utter in apoplexies, and fuch like 
difterpers, L. 

Muce.eto'Nrans a religious feet which fprang up in Eag- 
Jand about the year 1657. denominated from their leader Ledo- 
tech Mugeleton, a journeyman taylor, who fet himfelf up for a 
great prophet, pretending to an ablolute power of faving or dam- 
ning whom he pleated; and that himfelf and one Reeves were the 
two Jali witnedies of God, that ever fhould be upon earth. 

Muip (with the French}a large mealure both for dry things 


and wet, of various capacities, 


Muca‘rto [of maz, L. a mule begotten ona horfe and an - 


afs} one born of parents, of which one is a Moser and the other 
of fome other nation, or a Wébite; in the Indies, one begotten 
on a Negro man and an Jsdiaz woman, or of an Jadiam man and 
a Negra woman. , 

Mu'‘zrecaery [mullbacr, Sv. maubbeer, mewre, F. mora, It. 
and Sp. aera, Port. of morum, L.)a fruit or berry well known. 

Mu'‘torray [with Botansfs)in a large fenie, fignifies an 
fruit compoled of feveral protuberances, as Raspherries, Black- 
berries, &e. 

Mu'terner [with the Poets} the god of fire or aT: 

Mu‘teraLe [mulciéilis, L.J capable of being appeaied, fof- 
tened. affuaged &c. : 

Mucor [muie, F. malta, It, of mala, L.) a penalty or 
fine of money fet upon one. 

Je Muter, to hne, or punifh by fining. 

Mune [mul, Sax. mul.afna, Sv. mupl, Do. maul, maul. 
€icl or Waul.-Chier, G. mu/et, F. mulo, Sp, It. Port. and 
LJ a beatt generated between an ais anda mare, or a horfe and 
a fhe af. 

Mute Fern, a kind of herb. 

Muce’rier 

Muts'1to 

Muerto, a great mule, a moil, which in fome places is 
made ufe of for carrying fumpters. 

Mu Loronogie, a kind of fifth. 

Mu‘L1 ea woman, a married woman, L. 

Mutter (in Lave} a fon born in wedlock, with relation to 
one born before it of the fame man or woman, who mutt yield 
the inheritance to the younger, called Malieratus Filigs. ' 

Muurera‘tus Filias [in Low) a lawful fon begotten, and 
oppofed to a natural fon or bafiard. 

Muecie’srta [ Anatomy) a woman's privities, or fo much as is 
called Curewr, allo their monthly courfes, 

Mutis'saity [musiedritas, L.] womanithnefs, effeminacy, 
fofineis. ; : 

Mu'trerry, the flate and condition of a Mu/ier or lawful 
begotten fon, 

Mu't10 de fimo [old Deeds] a cart load or heap of dung, to be 
ipread upon land, L. 

To Mutt Wine (prob. of mollere, L. to foften, to make 
{weet or gentle] to burn, #. ¢, to make hot, and feafon it with 
Spice, fugar, &e. 

Mu‘trar? [molaris of molere, L. to grind, molette, F.] that 

Mu’trea§ itone which is held in the hand in grinding 
colours. 

Mu'txiex, an herb. 

Mu’tier [{mwlis, L.J) a kind of fith called alfo a barbel. 

Muuvert [in Heraldry) of molette, F. the rowel of a fpur; 

~~) but fome take it for a far; this can have, but five 
points with us; tho’ the Freschfometimes allow it 
| fix: andif it have fix points with us, it muft of ne-. 

ceflity bea ftar; whereas the French have ftars of five 
points, as well as Mo/eszes of fix; and thence fome conclude, that 
itis the rowel of'a fpur, and that it fhould be always pierced, 
which 2 ftar cannot be, Mu//ets are uled in arms, cither as bea. 
rings, or as diflerences in younger families, and is generally taken 
by the fourth fon and his defcendants. 

utes r pric Surgeons} a fort of {mall inftrument, refem- 
bling a pair of pinchers, to pick any thing out of the eye that 


offends it} or out of ‘ r 
but a narrow pattie, ot other part of the body, where there is 


doggednefs, fullennefs 


a mule driver. 





Mu"LeiGhugs, 
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“Mv'ti102 [in old Writings}a cock of grafs or hayt hence 
Mu tro § in old Engi we find the word moult, and 
thence comes our Moz of hay or corn. 
Mu'-LLocx, dirt or rubbith. 

Mo’to Medicina [old Writings) medicine or phyfick for cat 
tle, or the art of a mule do¢tor or farrier. ’ 
Mutse (sw/jur L.J wine boiled and mingled with hony. - 

Mutt (in a company of Merchants} {uch a fine as they have 
power to lay on fhips or goods belonging to any of their mem- 
bers, for railing money for feveral purpolcs, fuch as the mainte- 
nance of confuls, making prelents to foreign princes, &'¢. 

Mu'tra Epijcopr? (old Records} a fine paid to the king, that 

Mu’trura the bifhop might be impowered to make 
his laft willand teflament, to have the proving of other mens 
wills, and the granting of adminitirations, 

Mutta‘’ncutar [maltangalas, L.] having many angles. 

Mutra’ncuLagnes, the having many angles. 

Mutrati’rious [mu/tatitios L.) gotten by mulét or fine. 

Mu'tripise [esuétebibus, L+) one that drinks much, a great 
drinker. 

Mutrt‘sona [with Botan.) the herb mountain parfly, L. 

Mutrica’rsutars (of mustys and capfula, L. a box, chef, 
&¢.] divided into many partitions, as poppies, &'¢, flax, &e, 
Mucrica‘vous [mua/ticavus, L.] full of holes. 
Mu.ri'cotor, of many colours, L. 
fash LTira’aious [muy/tifarius, L) bearing various forts of 

ings 

Muttl'rsrous [maltifer, L.] bearing many things. 

Muttr'ripous, [in Betam, Writ.) divided into many parts, 
eee (sultiformis, L.) of many forts of forms or 

apes. _ 8 

MUuLTiro’RMNess * 

Muttiro’amiry ¢ * being of many forms. 

Mutrice’Nerous [mu/tigener, L.) of many kinds. 

Muctiva’terat (of multus and /ateralts, L.) having many 


cs. 

Mu trti'Loquous [mu/tiloguat, L,] full of talk. 

Muttiro'quiousness [multiloguivm, L.] talkativenefs. 

Muttimo’pous [mu/timedus, L.) of divers forts, fathions or 
manners, 

Mutrino’pows [mulrinodys, ba! full of knots, 

Mutrino’miat [of multus nomen, L. a name) having 
many names, . 

MULTINOMIAL Quantities [in Algebra] are quantities com- 
poled of feveral names, or Monomes joined by the figns —{-; 
or — thus, m —- 1, —# -}- p, and é—a—¢—-}-d—/, are 
multinomials. 

” on LTi’rarows [mu/tiparus, L.) bringing forth many at one 
irth. 

Muttira’atite [mw/tipartitus, L.} divided into many parts. 

Mu’trirspe [mu/tipeda, L.) an iniect that hath many feets 
a fow or wood-loute. 

Mu’triere [multipiex, L.] one number is the multiple of 
another number, when it comprehends it feveral times. 

Mu'Lripe Proportion [with Arithmeticians|is when the an- 
tecedent being divided by the confequent, the quotient is more 
than unity, as 25 being divided by 5, it gives 5 tor the quotient, 
which is the mu/tiple proportion. , 

Muttipce juper particular proportion [in Arithmet.) is when 
one number or quantity contains a number more than once, and 
fuch an aliquot part more. 

MULTIPLE /uper partient proportion [in Arithm.] is when one 
number contains another feveral times, and fome parts of ic 
belfides. 

Mucrtipves’ [in Arithm.] is when a greater number contains 
a leflera number of times, without any remainder. Thus 16 is 
the multiple of 4, becaufe it contains it jult 4 times without any 
remainder. 

MuLTIPLi'aBLe eee. See L.] that is capable of 

MULTi‘PLicaBLe ing multiplied. 

MuLtipii’asLeNness, capablenefs of being multiplied. 

Muctipiica’np[in Arithm.) is one of the factors in multi- 
plications being that number given to be multiplied by the mul- 
plicator. 

Muttipuica’tion, the at or operation of multiplying or 
increafing, 

Simple Muttirrication [in Arithm.] is when the num- 
bers given each of them confift of onely one figure, as 6 by 2, 


3,4 Se 
; Anil | aR is when either gne or both 
the numbers confift of more than one figure, as 15 by 6. or 16. 
Muttipiication [in Geom.) changes the Species, thus a 
right line multiply'd, by a right line, produces a plane or re- 
tangle; and that rectangle multiply'd again, produces a folid. 
ULTIPLICA’TOR is Arithm,|the multiplier, or the num- 
ber multiplying, or that by which another number is multiplied. 
Muctipii'ciry [mulriplicité, F, multiplicita, Itnja great 
variety, a being manifold, 
To: 
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To Mu'ttipiy multiplier, B. multiplicar, Sp.) multiplicares 
It. and L.] to increale, to be increafed, or grow more, 

Muti rorest [eta/tipotens, L.) able todo much. 

Munta‘scrous [emaltiferws, L.] knowing much. . 

Munrisi'ciquous Plants (with Botamyls) the fame as Cor- 

i ants. 
srr doen Plants (of multusand filigua, L. a husk] 
whofe feed is contained in mary dillinét feed vellels, fucceeding 
to one flower, as columbine, monks-hood, white hellebore. 

Munri‘soxous Crultifonws, L] that hath many or great 
ee gee (F. multitudine, It. of multitude, L.) a great 
company or number of perfons or things. 

Mutri'vacous? [maltivagus, L.] that wanders or ftrays 

MutrivaGcant : much abroad, 

Mutri'vrous tet madtas many and via L. a way) having 

O 


ways, manifold. 
Pika LTt’voLEnt [mw/tivelus, L.J of many minds, fickle mind- 


‘ed, unconfiant, mutable. ‘ 2 

A Mu'‘tto fortiort [Law Term] i. ec. much more it is, An 
argument taken from the leiler to the greater, or 4 minori ad ma- 
‘jus, as logicians phrafe it, L. Littleton. 

Muto [ofd Rec.] a mutton or weather fheep. 

Mu'trones evrei, certain gold coins, io called from their 
being ftamped with the figure of a fheep. ; ; 

Mottu’'ra [r/itura, L.] the toll or fee which a miller takes 
for the grinding of corn. ; 

Mus (mumm, G.)a ftrong liquour brought from Brun/tvick 
in Germuny. 

To Mu'mace (mummeln, G. mumbla, Sv.) to chew awk- 
warldys alfo co mutter or growl, ; 

Mu’msLinc fot mununeln, G.] muttering, growling; alfo 
chewing awkwardly. 

Mu’mra (of COY9, 4rd, wax] mummy. 

A Mu’mMer [mommeur, F.J a masker or mute perfon in a 
mafquerade, F. 4 

Mu‘muery, [rsomeri¢, F. momeria, Sp.) mafqucrading, bu- 
ffoonery. : 

Mu'mm tes of Egypt [fo called of Ammomur, one of the ingre- 
dients, with which, and cinnamon, myrrh, wax, Ge, the anti- 
ents embalmed the dead bodies of their kings and great perfons; 
others derive Mummy of Mam, a Perficm word for wax, with 
which they embaln,] are bodies found in a watte piece of ground, 
like a burying place, near a village called Satara, not far from 
Grand Caira in Egypt, in which there are feveral Pyramids, in 
which under ground there are fquare rooms, and in them niches, 
in which are found dead bodies, which have been preferved in- 
corruptible for 2, 3, or 4900 years, drels'd and adorn'd after 
various manners. 

Mu’mM1es, are alfo human carcaffes dry'd by the heat of the 
fun, and by that means kept from putrefaction, and frequently 
found in the dry fands of Lydia, probably of travellers overwhelm- 
ed with clouds of fand raifed by hurricanes. 

Mu'mMy [with Gardeners] a fort of compofition, made with 
wax, &¢. for the planting and grafting of trees. 

Mummy, the liquour or juice that oozes from human bodies, 
gromatiled and embalmed, gathered in tombs or fepplchers. 

Muwmy [in Pharmacy} a medicinal drug or vVilcous compo- 
fition. partaking of bitumen and pitch, found in the mountains 
and foretls of Arabia and other hot countries in Jia, 

Munaty [with fome Poyficians) a kind (as they pretend) of im- 
‘planted (pirit, found chiefly in carcaffes when theinfufed [pirit is fed. 

he infuled fpirit is alfo (by them) called Mammy, im living bo- 
dies; and both of them are {uppofed to be of ufe in the tran{plan- 
tion of difeafes from human bodies to thofe of brute animals or 
Vegetables. ee 

To beat exe toa MumMy, isto bruife him all over. 

ToMump [prob. of momprien, Dy.) to bite the lip, like a 
rabbet; allio to beg. 

Mumpers, beggars. 

Muompers-ball, hedge or by alehoules, where beggars meet 
jn an evening, and fpend what is given them out of charity, in all 
manner of lewdnels. 

Ma'mriss, fullen. 

Mu'mPisuxess, fullennefs. 

Mumps, a fort of quinly or fwelling in the chaps. 

Munceatans a (ect of anabaptitls in Germany, fo called from 
Muncerus their ring leader. 

Munoa’sxe [evondain, F. mondans, It. of mundanus, L.) 
worldly ; of or belonging to the world. 

Munpa’ntty [mundenité, F. mundanitd, Ie. of munda- 

Munpa’neness § aus, L.) worldlinels. 

Munoa‘rion,a cleanfing. L. 

Ma‘xvatory Medicines [with Surgeons] medicines that are 
proper for cleanfing ulcers. . 

Mua'npprecsh (munv-bpice, Sax.) a breach of the king's 
prct, of an infringement of privilege; allo a breaking of fences 
or inclofures which are in many places of Exg/and called mounds, 

Mu'Notce, a hard, ftony fubjtance found in tin oar. 
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Masprrica’rives, [F. mordifcativi, It.) cleaning medi 
éinas get inte , [ iy , It ] Ccahaiy Meo 

Munptrica’tion, [mundificazione, Tt, of mumsifcatis L.J} 
a cleaning, . : 

To Mu'notry [mondifier, F. mondifiecare, Ve. of mand: feare, 
LJ ro cleante or purity. : ° 
eeguet vacant (m2ndicagus, L.) wandring through the 

Munou’naus, ftinking tobacco. 

Mu’xpus Patens [in Rome] the opening and rites of a little 
round temple, to the infernal deity Dis, and the internal powers, 
which was performed three times annually, c#z. on the 4 th of 
Ottsber, the 7th of the ides of Novemfer, and on the day alter 
the Fulcanalia. The Romans having this notion, that fed was 
then open, did not, during the times of thee facrifices, exher 
offer battle, lilt foldiers, put to fea, or marry. 

ee RARY [munerarius L.) of or telonging to rewards or 
gifts. 

Munera’vTi0n, a rewarding. ZL. 

Muxero’siry [munerofitas, L.] liberality or bounty. 

Munt'cipan [F. and Sp. municipale, Ie. of municitatis, L.) 
belonging to fuch a town or corporation. 

Municipat [according to prefent ule with us] fignifies be- 
longing to the tate or community of any free city or town; a3 

Masictran Laws, are the laws enjoyd by the inhabitants or 
= of a free town or city. 

Munt’ricent [rwnifcenre, Ite and Sp. of suxifens, L. 
bountiful liberal Cn seca 

Muntricentyy, bountifully, liberally. 

MUNI'FicentNeEss? [munifcerza, It. monificencia, Sp. of 

Munr'ricence manificentia,, L.) liberality, bounti« 
fulnefs. ; 

Mu'niment [musimentum, L.) any fortification of military 
defence. 

Musiment Howfe, an apartment ina cathedral, collegiate 
church, caiile, Ge, for the keeping feals, charters, eviden+ 
ces, Se, 

Muntments [in Law) are fuch authentick deeds or writings 
by which a man is enabled to defend the tile of his eflate, 

Muni'mina, the grants or charters of kings and princes to 
churches, ZL. 

Muni’rion (F. mumizione, It. municiin, Sp. of etunitio, L.] 
a fortification or bulwark; alfo ammunition, 

Munition Séips, fuch thipsas are employ'd to carry ammu- 
nition, to tend upon a fleet of thips of war. 

Musirton Ammunition, the psovifions wherewith a place is 
furnithed in order for defence, ; 

Muni rion Bread, is the proportion of bread diftribuzed every 
day to the foldiers of agarrifon or army* 

Mu'x tons [with #rcbitects] are the fhort upright pofls or 
bars that divide the feveral lights in a window frame. ' 

Mu'race (of murgs, L. a wali)a tribute payable for th 
building or repairing of publick walls. 

Mu'rat (F. murale, It, muralis, L-] belonging to a wall. 

Murat Crown [among the Romans) a crown of gold or filver, 

=e {Btae,, With battlements of walls about it, in the form of 

vo eo? beams, given to him who firtt fcaled the walls of 
anenemics eny, which honour was due to the 
meanelt loldier, as well as the greateft comma nder 
if he could prove he had been the firlt that entered, 
the place; on the circle of this coronet there were lions engra- 
= to exprefs the undaunted valour of the bearer. See the 

vure. 

Teieaut Arch, is a wall or walled arch, placed exactly in the 
ey of the meridian, é, ¢. upon the meridian line, for fixing a 
arge quadrant or other fuch inttrument, to take oblervation of the 
meridian altitude, ¢ of the heavenly bodies. 

Mura Dials, fuch dials as are fet up again a wall. 

Murc? husks of grapes or other fruits, aiter the juice has 

Murx§ been preticd out. 

Mu'‘rper [monone, Sax. mord, Dar. Sv. and G. mo. 

Mu'rrucr§ ordt, Du. meurtre, F.) a wiltul and felonious 
killing, another with malice prepenfe. 

To Mu’npverr [emeren: Sux. tiprte, Daa morrda, 

To Mu’rtuer - moorden, Dx. morden, G. mater, 
Sp.] to kill with malice prepente. 

Murper (Hieroglypbically) was reprefented by the antients, 
by a fea horfc, which deftroys its fire. 

Mu‘roprinc Shot, nails, old iron, €'¢. put into the cham- 
bers of cannon, called murdering pieces, to be ufed chiefly on 
board of fhips to clear the decks, when boarded by an enemy. 

Mu’epaaine Pieces, are fuch pieces of canon, chicily in the 
forecaltle half deck, or ileerage of a thip. 

Mu’e verous, bloody minded, inclined to commit murder. 

Mo’rpeRousntss, propenfity to kill or murther. 

Mu’apraer [mypopne, Sex. mordere, Daw. moordenarr, 
Dx. moerde, G. meurtrier, F. mutadir, Sp.j one who has com- 


jtted murther. ; 
bi 7B To 
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urn up @ Door, &e. [maure or ber mauren, G. 
ae ae posta F. murare, Ite of murat, L.Jis to flop it vp 

j icks, &'¢. 
wi vaaetae [in the city of Cheffer] two officers chofen 
annually to fee that the walls of the city are in good repair. 

Meanta’rice [muriaticus, L.) whatfoever partakes of the 
nature of brine or any other pickle, ; 

Mou’‘aicipe [muricida, * a moule-killerr 

Mu’aune [in Architefure) the railing of walls. 

Mur, the Faak, Ber) suk dui 

Mu’axy [of mozk, Dan.) dark, darsilh. 

To seaues {muronan, Sex. Du. murmullen murmetn or 
mucren G. murra, Se- murmurer, F. mormerare, It. murmu- 
rare, L.] to grumble, mumble or mutters to repine at. 

A ee [aarmurdr, Sp. of gemurmel, Du, and G. 
murture, F, mormorie, It. maurmulle, Sp.) a buzzing or hum- 
ming noile of people difcontented ; alfo the purling of brooks 
and {treams. : . 

Mu‘amuaine [murmurans, L.) grumbling, muttering, mak- 
ing a buzzing or humming noife, er like the purling of brooks. 

Muxmvainciy, gromblingly, mutteringly. 

Muanivat [at the game called G/eet) four cards of the fame 
forts as four king's, &¢. 

Murora? [either of murto, O, Loam rtle tree, or of mur+ 

reel cidus, L. a flochful, ftupid fellow] a firname of 
Venus, who hada temple on mount Aventine in Remes the was 
the goddels of flothfulnefs or idelnefs, Her ftatues were always 
covered with duft and mofs, to fignify her flothfulnefs and neg- 
ligence. But fome will have her co be a goddefs different from 
Venus. 

Mu’arain[prob. of napeu‘rw, Gr. to pine or walle away, 
Min/bere, or of ee L. to die or of moria, It. or mortandad Sp. 
both which figuifies the fame ] a walking difeafe among the cattle, 
the rot. 

Mu’rrey [of morum, a mulberry] a colour. ; 

Mu’raty ff favaiiry) is in Latin called Color Sanguinens, 
is accounted a princely colour, and one of the colours in antient 

time, appertaining to the princes of Wales. A co- 
lour in great elleem, and ufed in fome robes of the 
knights of the Bath. It is expreffed in graving, by 
lines hatch'd a-crofs one another diagonal, both dex- 

J) ter and finifter. Spe/men fays, it reprefents in hea- 
ven the dragons tail, and among precious ftones, the fardonix. 





Mu’xriox [morion, F. morrion, Sp. merione, Ital.) a feel 


reruen- See Murder 
7 ER- see . . 
Me aa ip Allah [i ¢. a talker with god) a name which the 
73 o Me/fes. 
elves Lif {ia the temple of Jerufalem] a cheft or 
church box, wherein king's caft their opceg. 2s 

Musa‘PH, a book which contains all the urks laws. 

Mu’scapEt @ [uyjcat, F. mufcatel, Sp. mufcadelle, Teal. 

Looe « becaufe the grapes {mell of musk] a fort of 
gaa nb 5, afort of grape having a musky flavour; alfoa 

i {ugar work. ; 
ean a title given by the Eleams to Jupiter, becaule 
when Hercules was facri cing among them, and was exceedingly 
troubled with flies, Zupiter 1s faid vo have driven them all away 
beyond the river Alpbews. 

Mou’scat, @ delicious grape of a musky tafte; alfo a pear. 

Muscur'to [in America, &e.Ja very common and trou- 

Muscue’tt0§ blefome infect, fomething refembling a gnat. 

Mo’scre [mowle, F. mafeulo, It. mofillene, Sp, musculus, L. 
moffel, Du. and L. G. mufthel, H. G. mufsla, Sw.) a thell- 
fith well known. 

Ma'scut (mups, Dz. mauf} or Flefp-mauls, G. F. mu/- 
culo, Tt. and Sp. mujculus, L.) a flefhy, fibrous part of the boay 
ofan animal; being a bundle of thin parallel plates, divided into 
a great number of Facifewli or little mufcles, and deftined to be 

he of motion, 
; Marcte Veins [in Anatomy] are 2 veins, one rifing from the 
mufcles of the neck, and the other from thofe of the brealt. 

Mu'scuns of imve/untary Motion, have their contracting and 
extending power within themfelves, and have no antagonift; 
duch the Jungs and heart are fuppofed to be. ; 

Musexes of cv/untary Motion, have each of them their anta- 
gonift mufcles, which aé& alternately in a contrary direétion, 
the one being ftretched and extended, while the other is contract- 


nefs. 
‘Muscovy G/afi {fo called, becaufe plenty in Mu/covy) the 
mirrour flone, fo call'd, becaule it reprefents the image of that 
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or like mufeles. 

Muscutar, Fidres, the fine threads or fibres, whereof the 
body of mufcles is compoled. 

Muscurar Membrane [ Anatomy) a membrane fuppoled to in- 
veft the whole body, immediitely under the agipote membrane. 

Muscurar Arteries [ Anatomy) two arteries proceeding from 
a and diftributed among the hind mufcles of the 
neck. 

Muscurar Veins [with Anatemifis}a name given to feveral 
veins, two of which proceed from the skin and the hind muicles 
of the thigh, and terminate in the fubclavians. 

Muscuran Motion, is the fame with voluntary and {pontane- 
ous motion 

Muscutartsp having or confifting of mufcles. 

Muscurosa Expanjfis (with Aaat.) a broad, mufculous open- 
ing of the neck, proceeding from a kind of fat membrane. L, 

Muscutous Vibe L.] of or full of mufcles. 

Muscutrous Fie, — Anat.) fach as is the fubftance of the 
heart and other mutcles. 

Muscutous Via [ Anatomy) the firft branch of the flank vein, 
which is {pread about feveral mufcles of the belly and loins. 

Mu’scucousness, largene(s or fulnels of mu(cles, 

Nanticur Muscutus [with Anat.) a mulcle of the foot, fo 
named, becaufe chiefly uled in climbing up mails of fhips. 

Stapedis Muscutus [in Anatom] a muicle of the ear taking 
oe = from abony pipe in the Os Petre/un, and is inferted into 
t 

he sale auricule interior [Anatomy] a new mutcle of the 
auricle, and added to the four, difcovered by Ca/?rias. 

A Muse (mu/fa, L.) asto be ina mule, isto be in a melan- 
choly fit, or as we fay, ina Brown Study. 

To Muss [mx/er, F.] to paufe, ftudy or think upon. 

Muse 2 [Hwnting Term) the place through which an hare 

Muse'r 4 goes to relief. 
vements of Mofaick work; fo called 


Must’a ? curious 
Musi’u = becaufe ingenious devices were ulually alcribed 
Must'va ) tothe Mules, and becaule the Mules and {ciences 


were reprefented in them. 
Mu'sen (Hunting Term) is when a flag or male deer cafts his 


Mo’sgs, they had feveral names. according to the feveral pla» 
ces Were they dwelt; fome times they were called Pierides, on 
account of the foreft Pieris in Macedonia, where they were faid 
to be born; fometimes Heliconiades, from mount Hesicon, which 
is near to their beloved —— ; from whence allo they were 
named Parnajides, and Cytherides from mount Cyrberom; Ca~ 
fialides and Agamippides, from two noted fountains that were con- 
fecrated to them. Thefe mufes, by the affitance of polis, ine 
vented mufick. Their chief office was to be prefent at folemn 
feitivals, and facred banquets; and there to firg the prailes of 
famous men, that they might encourage others to undertake 
glorious aftions. They are reprefented as women, becauie dil- 
ciplines and virtues have feminine names afligned to them. 
They are painted young, handfome and modelt, agreably drefs'd 
and crown'd with flowers. They were much elteemed for their 
chaltiry : and itis related, of them, that when donis, the fa~ 
vourite of ¥emws, offered to ftir up in them fome inclinations of 
love, they fel! upon him, and put him to death. 

The Mus'ss for viw, Gr. to initiate or inftrudét, becaule 
they teach hidden things, above the vulgar, Eu/ediws, or of wesw = 
Saz, to do the office of a midwife, becau’e to them is attributed 
the invention of arts, Scaliger; or of uw tas, to fearch or en- 

uire into, Pbormatus; or of SUID (cience, Hed. Vojius and 

einfius) are fabulous divinities of che antient heathens, who 
were fuppos’d to prefide over the arts and {ciences, and to be the 
daughters of Fupiterand Mrnjaccurn, #. ¢. memory; which &Gtion 
isintroduc'd, becaule Jupiter was eftecmed the firlt inventer of 
difciplines which are neceffary in order to a regular life, 

Thefe indeed were at firlt but three, efz. tari, i. ¢. medi- 
tation; Mrayun, i. ¢. memory; and Aoid\i, finging. 

But a certain carver of Syciom, having orders to make three 
ftatues of the three mufes, for the temple of Ape//e, miltook his 
inftruétions, and made three feveral ftatutes of each mufe; but 
thefe happening all to be very curious and beautiful pieces, they 
were all fet up in the temple, and from thence began to be reckon- 
ed nine mufes, and Mefied afterwards gave them the names, Ca/- 
liope, Clio, Erate, Thalia, Melpomenc, Terpicbore, Euterpe, po- 
Aybymnia, and Urania. 

Calliope was fappos’d prefident of heroick poetry; Clis of 
hiftory, Erate of he lute; Téalia of comedy ; Subeoms of 
tragedy; Terpficbore, of the harp; Euterpe over wind mulick; 
Polybymaia of mufick ; Urazia of pp 

usk’uM, a ftudy or library; aco or publick place 
for the refort of Siaiid —_" ee , 

The Musaum [at Oxford] a neat building founded by Elias 
Afbmele, Eq; the lower part of which is a chymical laborsto- 
ry, and the upper a + some) for natural and artificial rarities. 

Mu'shroom [mouferon, F.) an imperfeet plant of a ipongy 
fabftance, which grows up to its bulk on a fudden. 


Mustzooa 
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Afusnroom [metaphorically] an upftart. 

A Mus#acom-Saint, fo ume of the Roman Catholick Saints 
are called by way of derifion, becaule, like a mufhroom, {prang 
up inanight, or no body knows when or where. 

Musi‘ca [in Mu/. Books} the art of muficks alfo mufical 
books; allo the company of muficians that perform. 

Mo’sicar[mufcale, It. musics, Sp. mujicws, L. uxotnos, Gr.) 
of or pertaining to mufick. 

Musicatty, harmonioufly in a mufical manner. 

Mu’stCatness, harmonioufnels of found. 

Musician (majficus, L. of puoinss, Gr. mujicien, F. mufico, 
It. Sp. and Port.) a profeffor of, or a practitioner in mulick. 

Mus1'cians, this company is compoled of Majfers of Mu- 
fick, Dancing Mafters, Ge. they have no hall, 
but meet fometimes at Emédreiderers-Hall in 
Gutter-Lane. They confitt of a mailer, 2 war- 
dens, about 20 afliltants, and they are alfo on 
the livery, the fine for which is $i. Their 
armorial enfigns are ezwre, a fwan with her 
wings expanded, chanting within a double tref- 
ffare counterflory ergest, Ona chief gules 2 lions of England, 
and between them a pale er charg'd with a rofe of York, 

Mu‘stcx (mujigue, F. mufica, It. Sp. and L. of uxoin, Gr.) 
is one of the feven liberal iciences, pertaining to the Mathe- 
maticks, which confiders the number, time and tune of founds, 
in order to make delightful harmony; and is cither Pra@ical 
or Theorical, 

Prafical Musicn, fhews the method of compofing all forte 
of tunes or airs, together with the art of finging and playing 
on all forts of mufical inftruments. ‘ 

Theorical Musice, is that which inquires and fearches into 
the nature and properties of concords and difcords, and explains 
the proportions between them by numbers. : 

Enhermonick Musick, is a fort of mufick that abounds in 
Diafis’s, or tharps. 

Chromatick Music, is a delightfnl and pleafant fort of mu- 
fick; but this, by reafon of its wanton meafures, was rejected. 

Elementary Musicx, the harmony of the elements of things. 

Celefiial Musicx, the mufick of the {pheres, comprehends 
the order and proportion in the magnitudes, diftances and mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, and the harmony of the founds 
refulting from thofe motions. : 

Human Musick, is that which confifts chiefly in the facul- 
ties of the human foul and its various paffions. 

Diatonick Musicx, a mufick proceeding by different tones, 
either in afcending or defcending: this the antients admitted. 

Moods of Masickx, are denominated, according to divers 
countries, for whofe particular genius they feemed at firft to 
have been contrived; and thele are three; the Lydian, the 
Phrygian, and the Derick. 

Musick [of the Lydian Mood) was thrill. 

Music [of the Phrygian Mood) was martial, and excited 
men to fury and battels by this mood Timosbeus ftirred up 
Alexander to arms. 

Musice [of the Derick Moed) was grave and modelt, and 
therefore called a religious mufick. To thefe three Sappho, the 
Lesbian added a fourth, called the Mixe/ydian Mood, which 
was oaly fit for tragedies, and to move compaffion. 

There have alfo been three other moods added to them, e- 
qual to the number of the planeta; the Hypo/ydian, Hypopbry- 
gian and Hypodorian, and thefe were called collateral ones. And 
there was allo an eighth added by Prelemy, called the Hyper- 
mixolydian, which is the tharpeft and fhrilleft of all. 

The exercife of mufick is Glutary, in that it re melan- 
choly; vocal mufick opens the brealt and pipers and is good to 
remedy ftammering in fpeech. Antient hiftorians, as /ian, 
Pliny and Plutarch relate, that the antient muficians have 
moved the pailions of mens minds at their pleaiure, appealed 
the difeonfolate and delperate, tempered the amorous, and heal- 
ed even the fick, rer he ogee a = ‘ ; 

Musick [Hier ically) was reprefented by the antient 
Exyptian:, Sig + ee aie fhopper, the firlt of which is 
faid to fing fweetly, immediately before her death. ; 

Music [in Painting and Sculpture) is roperly delcribed, 
by a nymph, clad in a robe embroider'd with all forts of notes, 
crowned with a garland of flowers, afm a a harp, and hav- 
ing, at her feet, al) manner of mufical inftruments. 

Ra's 1co, a skilful mufick matter, Jtal. 

Ma’stmon [according to Guillim]) is a bigenerous beaft, of 
unkindly procreation, and in between a fhe goat anda 
ram, as the Tityrus is between a fheep and a buck- goat. 

Mu'sixc [mu/ant, F.] paufing, ftudying, thinking upon. 

Mu’stno (Hust, Term) is the pafling of an hare thro’ an 
hedge. 

Muse [mu/cbio, Ital. mu/z, F.J a perfume growing in a little 
bag or bladder, under the belly, near the genitals of an Indian 
beait refembling a roe or wild goat, and appears to be — 
elie but a kind of bilious blood, there congealed and almo 
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corrupted; they refide in woods, &¢. and being hunted down 
by the natives and killed, this congealed bloed is taken out 
and dry'd in the fun. 

Musx Pear, a fruit. 

Mu'sxet. See Mau/guet. 

Musx Rats [in America] rats that have the {cent of musk, 
and live in boroughs like rabbets. 

Musx Ro/e, a Hower. 

Mu’setn, a tit moufe, a bird. 

Mu'sxiness [of mu/gue, F.] musky nature, fmell, &e. 

Mu’suin [aroufelin, of monje, F, mofledina, It. mofs becaule 

its downynels refembling mofs] a fine fort of linen cloth 
made of cotton, commonly brought from £a/t India. 

Mu'squasm [in feveral parts of Aiserica) a bealt refembling 
a beaver in fhape, but fomething lefs, The male has two ftones, 
which fmell like musk; and if the beaft be killed in winter, 
never lofe their {cent. 

Musqua’snes, « Virginian and Maryland root, with the 
juice of which the Jndians paint their mats and targets. 


Mu’sket 2 [ereu/guet, F. mojchetto, It. mefquéte, Sp.J 
Ma’squet§ the molt common and convenient fort of c: 
arms. 


Musquet Baskets, [in Fortific.] baskets about a foot and 
a half high, which being filled with earth, and placed on low 
breaft works, the mufquetcers may fire between, pretty fecure 
from the enemy. 


Musqueres’n? [mou/quetaire, F. mofcbettiers, It. mofgue- 
Musketeer tire, Sp.) a foldier armed with a musket. 
Musquetoo’n 2. [monjgueton, F. mo/cbettone, [t.] ablunder+ 


MusxeToo'n é 
ing {mall bullets. 

Mu'sroie [muj/erole, F.] the nofeband of a horfe's bridle. 

Muss, a fcramble. 

To make a Muss, is to throw money, &c. up and downin 
a crowd to make people fcramble for it. 

Mu'ssa’ [old Rec.] a mofs or marfhy ground. 

To Mu’ssen [with Hunters) is when a flag or male deer 
cafts his head. 

Muscin § [oufeline, of mouffe, mols, becaule of its dow- 


bufs, a fhort gun of a large bore, carry- 


Mu'stin ny nap referabling mofs, F.] a fine fort of linen 
or cotton cloth brought from Jadia. 

Mussita‘tT1on, a muttering or {peaking between the teeth. 

Mu'ssutman [i. ¢. faithful in religion, Arab.) a title which 
the Mabometans attribute to themfelves. 

Mu‘ssutmanism, Mabometani/rs, 

Must drr. F. (of moeten, De. muffen, G. muf, Sx,] it be- 
hooves, there is need. 

This verb is not only irregular but defective, having only 
the Pr. Tenfe, in which the perions are all alike in both num- 
bers; and are uled perfonally or imperfonally, 

fusr ig for the King. 

Spoken to them who fay, Yaw muj? de juch a Things fuch 
abfolute commands becoming no fubjeét. 

Musr [murt, Sex. mué, Sv. mot, Dan. and G. moute, F. 
ave, It. and Sp. muj/fum, L.} {weet wine, newly prefied from 
t pe. 

usTa’cHEs [mon/taches, F. mujfacchi, lt. moffachor, Sp. of 
yusat, Gr] the beard of th: upper lips whiskers. 

Musra‘cta [with Botan.) a fort of great laurel, with a large 
flagging, whitifh leaf, L. 

lear aes mipftard, maffaert, Dw. Brit. moutarde, F. 
Sp.) a fauce well known: 

weet as mult; alfo frefh, new, 


mofiarda, and Port. maffaza, 
u'sTEous [muflews, L.} 


n. 
F Ma'vrzarno (prob. of mufferen, G. monfteren, Ds. mo« 
enftra, Sw. mentre, moffro mugfra, Sp.) reviewing military for- 
ces, in order to take an account of their numbers, accoutre- 
ments. &r, 

Musra’pui’s [among the Turks) doctors or prophets, men 
of learning. 

A Muster of Peacocks, a flock. 

A Muster [monfire, F.) a review of foldiers in order to 
take account of their numbers, condition, accoutrements and 


arms. 

Masten Majffer General of the Army, an officer who takes 
an account of every regiment, as to their number, arms, 
horfes, Ec. 

Muster Roll, a lift of the foldiers in every troop, company, 

tient, fer. 

Ma'sty [moifie, F. muffate, Iv mobe/o, Ic. of mucidus, L.] 
having a ftale, mouldy fcent. 

Mu’'stiness, ftalenefs, mouldinefs of {cent. 

Mu’ta [among the Romans} the daughter of the river Heme, 
and the goddefs of filence, which they worthipped, being of 
this notion, that worlhipping her would make them keep theif 
thoughts concealed. 

Muta Caswm fant. Deeds} a kennel of hounds, Z. 

Mu’rasce [F. sutabile, It. mudible, Sp. ot mutabilis, LJ 
inconftant, variable. 

My 
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Mo’ranteness 

Muvasa'Liry 

Mura’ag [old Rec.) to mew up hawks in the time of their 
mouliing. 

Mura'tios, [F. mutazione, It. mutacidx, Sp. of mutatio, 
L Jachanging or alteration 

Muration (in the antient Mujick) the changes or alterati- 
ons that happen in the order of the founds, which compote the 
melody* 

The continual Mu'vation of Things (Hierog/spbically] and 
the change of one being into another in the world was fignified 
by a fnake in the form of a circle, biting and devouring its 
tails becoule the world, as it were, feeds upon it felf, and re- 
ceives from it {elf a continual fupply of things that time con- 
jumes. 

Mure [rudt, F. mute, It. mide, Sp. of erutus, L.] dumb. 

Mure Sigas (with Afrof] are Cancer, Scorpio and Pifces 
being creatures that have no voices fo that when the fignifica~ 
tors are in thele figns in nativities, they are fuppoted to f{poil, 
or caufe fume impediment in the perfon’s fpeech. 

Te land Mute (Law Term] is when a prifoner at the bar 
wil] not put himfclt upon the inguelt, to be ery’d by god and 
his country. 

Mure {sente, F.] a kennel or cry of hounds. 

Muvs [of awtir, P, to void liquid dung) dung of birds. 

To Mure [mater, F.] to dung as hawks do. 

To rum Mure (Hvar. lont the hounds are faid to do fo, 
when they run without making a cry. 

Mores (sti, L. dumb) Afutes are fo called, beeaufe they 
begin by their own power, and have the found of the vowel 
after them; of which fome are pronounced from the lips, as 
band p, and are called Ladia/s or lip letters: others from the 
teeth; as ¢.and 4, and are called Dentals or teeth letters: others 
from the palates as # and g, and arecalled Palatials or palate 
letters. [hey are reckoned in number eight; 4, ¢, d, gy & 


; [aueabilitas, L] changeablenefs, 


» be 
: hiss {in the Grand Seigniars feraglio) certain dumb per- 
fons, kept (o be fent to ttrangle with a bow fkring, fuch baf- 
haws or other perfons, who fall under the emperor's diipleafure. 

Mu'tinaten [mweilé, F. mutilids, Sp. of mutilatus, LJ 
maimed, having tome part or member cut off; wanting fome 
part; alfo fpoken of ftatues or buildings, where any part is 
Wanting, or the projecture of any member is broken off. 

Murttateo Degrees [with djProf.] are certain degrees in 
feveral figns which threaten the perfon, who has them afcend- 
ing with lamenels, &e. 

Mutiva'tion, [F, sutilaciin, Sp. of mutilatio, L.) the 
maiming or curtailing of any thing; alfo a caftration. 

Mu'tizrous (myrilvs, L.] maimed. 

Mu’ rinous (matin, F.) tumultuous, &c. 

Mu'rinousness, feditiouinels, tumultuoulnefs. 

Mu’rinyine? [mupterie, Dv, meuterep, G. mutinant, F, 

Moatiny or mutinerie, prob. Of motin, Sp. of satire, 
L. to mutter] a fedition, revolt or revolting from lawful autho- 
rity, efpecially among the foldiery. 

Jo Mu’ tiny [je matiner, F. amemtinarfi, It, arwtindr, Sp.) 
to raife a mutiny. 

To Mutter [marmoter, F. mupten, Dy matire, L.) ‘to 
fpeak obfeurcly or confuiedly between the tecth. 

Mu'rrerine [of mutiens of mutire, L, or mupten, Dy.) 
{peaking between the teeth, grambling. 

Mu'rton [rmowvtom, F.] the fleth of a theeps alfo a fheep. 

Mutron-Monger [of mowton, F. and mangepe, Sex.] 2 keller 
of mutton; a butcher. 

Mu‘ruat [muraws, Lr matwel, F. mutuo, It. and Sp.) alike 
on both fides, interchangéable, making equal returns. 

Mutuat Leve and Friensjbip [Hrerog/ypbically) was repre- 
fented by two bats; in that as mutual Jove, Gc. obliges us to 
fuccour one another; it is related of bats, that they keep clole 
together, when they apprehend any danger. A bat allio was 
ufed to fignify a man rated from the duit, to an unmerited de- 
gree of honour. 

Matuar Ficifitade (Hizrogiyphically] was reprefented A 
the antient Egyptians by the fig tree, whole old fruit never fa 
off, till the new ones appear. 

Mu'raa vy, interchangeably, reciprocally. . 

Mu’rure [with Archites)a fort of {quare modilion, fet 
under the cornice of the Dorick order; alfo a flay, cut of ftone 
or timber, to bear up the fummer or other part. 

Mu'ruum (in the Cit#/ Law] a loan fimply fo called, or a 
contract introduced by the laws of nations; where a thing, con- 
hiting either in weight, number or meafure, is given to another 
wpon condition, that he fhall return another thing of the fame 
seni, ~— and value on demand, ZL 

uy po of Cor rd as j 
and a half Set wed in Fraace, 24 minots, or 8 quarters 
the mouth wih imei” Fr malar, Tear) weaver or bad 


A Muzace (9. meashyea!, as Minjbeto {uppofes wufeliere, F, 


MY 


mufvliera, Ic.) a device of leather, to put about the mouth of a 
dog, &¢. alio a part ofa halter for the nofe of a horie; allo 
the fnout of certain beaits. . 

Muzzir Ring [with Gurwers] the great circle of a cannon, 
that encompaties and itrengthens the muzzle of ir. 

MuzzLe moulding, are the ornaments round the muzzle, 

My, [min, Sex. mine, Dan. min, Sv. mp, mpne, Dv. mpn, 
L. G, mein, H. G. mon, F. mio, It, and Sp. meus, L.) pertain- 
ing to me, when us'd conjunctively. 

Mya‘cantia [uvdxerda, Grjihe herb butcher’s-broom; 
or as fome fay, Ajparagws, L. 

Myra’cantTHuM [yudzardev, Gr.) the herb wild afparapus, 

Mr‘acram [of ues, a fly, and dypevew, to catch, Gr. 
q. 4. catch-fly] the plant called gold of pleafure. 

Mrcreres [ puxrnpne, Gr.j the nottrils which receive 
phlegmatick humours, which diftil from the brain thro’ the p- 
pillary procefics. 

Mycrenrt’smus [uvx7anecpuos, Gr.Ja wiping ones nofe, 

Mycterismus [in Rédetor.) a clofer kind of iarcafm or 
taunt. 

Mype‘sts [uvdtioss, Gr.] a rottennefs proceeding from too 
much moifture. 

Mroxtasts [uudgiesis, Gr.) atoo great dilatation of the 
apple of the eye, which makes the fight dim. 

fye’tos[yusares, Gra) the marrow of the bones or the 
brain, the {pinal marrow, 

My te [ytan, Gr.J a mill, the lower militone, 

My‘LLeweLt, a fort of cod or fale fith. 

Mr octo’ssum [of wcan, a mill, and yadeca, the tongue; 
Gr.] a pair of mufcles arifing on the backlide of the grinding 
tecth, and inferted to the ligament of the tongue, and ferve 
to turn icupwards. L. Anatomy. 

My tonrotnr‘us (of wlan, and "Yoed'ss, Gr.) a mufcle 
which occupies all that {pace which is between the lower jaw 
and the bone call'd Os Hysides, and moves it together with 
the tongue and larynx upward, forward, and to each fide, 
Anat. 

My’trnz, a dileafe, the falling off of the hair from the 
eyelids, L. 

7 ltebig [mynchen; Sex,] a nun. 

YOCE'PHALON [uvoxigaady of ura, a fly, and xegaad, 
Gr. the head] the eaten of a {mall on ad ai tha ee fo as 
to refemble the head ofa fly. 

Myo’pes Pélatifma [with Anat.) a broad mufculous expans 
fion in the neck, proceeding from a fat membrane. 

Mro’crapuy [uueyexsi2 of wis, a mufcle, and yegea, 
Gr.) a defcription of the mulcles. 

My o’Locy ([smyslogia, L. uveartyie ofuts and aye, Gr. 
a difcourfe of ns pa of Ma salizal body. , ] 

My‘omancy [of us, a moule, and wavreia, divination)a 
kind of divination or method of foretelling future events by 
means of mice. 

Mro'rnonon [vogerty, Gr.) an herb that kills mice, 
mice-bane, ZL, 

Myort’a [udaria of uvew to fhut, and dra, Gr. the fight] 
a kind of dimnefs or confufion of fight in beholding objeéts 
that are diftant, and yet a clearnefs of the fight in beholding 
fuch things as are near at hand, purblindnefs. ZL. 


Myroso’ra 2 [nuts anp &7a, Gr.] the herb moule-blood 
Myoso’r!s § or blood-ttrange. 
Myo'’sura [uuis eee, Gr.] the herb moufe-tail. 


Mro'romy [myctomia, L. of uverouia, Gr.) a diflection of 
the mufcles. 
~ Mrraco’riuM [uupdxomir, Gr.) a medicine to take away 
wearinels, 

My’aiap [vers, Gr.) the number of 10009, 

MY RIARCH [j2uprapyne, Gr.) a captain of 19000. 


hee (uvpinn, Gr.) the fhrub called tamarisk, Z. 

My'ninx [with dratemij?s) the drum of the ear, See Tym- 
fenum. L. 

Myaio'puytion [pwespvaror, Gr.) the her milfvil or 
yarrow. L. 


Myet’stica Nex [of nweetxis, Gr. fragrant.] a nutmeg. 

Myrme'cion [with Surgeons) a wart in the palm of the 
hand, or in the fole of the foot. L. 

Myruact’res (uvpunxitne, Gr.) a ftone having in it the 
figure of a pifmire or emmet. 

Myr'raipons, [with the Vulgar] the conftable and his 


‘watchmen. 


Myromi‘pon [of uupusnes, Gr. ants} when the plague had 
carried away all the fohabitanes of the ifle Egine, ee their 


king obtained of Fupiter the favour, that all the ants fhould 


be turned into men, that the ifland might be again fil'd with 
inhabitants.. The moral is, they were thus named, becaufe 
they apply'd themfelves to the improvement of the ground, and 

like ants were always ftirring it up. ; 
My'amipons Cuvpuitorss, Gr.) apeople of Tsefaly, that 
went under the conduct of Achilles, to the war againil Trey. 
yRMA’ 
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Myremu’Liones, a fort of combatants among the Romans, 
who had on the top of their cask or helmet, the reprefentation 
ofa fith; and in their engagements with the Retiurii, if they 
were caught and wraptintothe net, it was not poffible ‘for 
them to elcape death. s @ ~ o) 

My ro’patans [uves€daarG, Gr.) a medicinal fruit like 
Egyptian dates, of which there are. § forts, the Jedian, the 
Eublick, the dtrine or yellow, the Chréale, and the Bellerick, 
and all of them ofa purging quality. L. 

My ropa'Lsamum (uvessdacauer, Gr.] an ointment made 
‘of balm. . ; 

Mrronatanum [uvesSdrav&, Gr.) the nut of Egypt, 
called allo Myrodofan ben, that yields precious oil.- 

Mrno’roisr [myropola, L. of zvpowwans, Gr.) a feller of 
. Sweet ointments and perfumes. . ' 

Myaan [myrrbe, F. mirra, It. and Sp. of myrrba, L. of 
pipes of uupw, Gr. to flow, WWD, Heb.) a gum that dittils from 
a tree about § cubits high, of the fame name in Aredia; it 
is oily, tranfparent, of a bitter tafte, and greenifh colour. 

Myaaui'ne [ surrbeus, L.j pertaining to, or made of 


tmayrrh. , 
M&"hrurs [uuppes Gr.) the herb mock-chervil, 
My’asine [uupsirn, Gr.) the myrtle-tree. Li 
My’xsineum [with Botanij?s] wild fennel. Z. , 
Myrsint’res [uuposvitns, Gr.) an herbs a fort of {purge. 
Myariroro [myrtiformis, L.] of the thape of myrtle. 
MyartiroramMes Caruncule Foamy little caruncles or 
flefhy knots, adjoining to, or rather in the place of the hymen 
in women. a cs . oi cds ; 
My'atie[myrse,F. mirto, It. marta, Sp. myrtus, L. uupr&, 
'Gr.] a kind of fhrub. cat ti ; 
Myatose’tinos [with Botanijis] the herb called moufe-ear. 
Mrrrore TALON [uuprorétaaor, Gr.j an herb having 
eaves like myrtle, called alio Pelygonaten. L. 
My’arus (user Gr.) the myrtle, a fort of thrub, bearing 
‘a {mall blackith leaf, of a fragrant {cent.. 
Mrstaco'cicat, of or pertaining to a my co 
Mr'stacocve [my/fagogus, L, pusayey&, Gr.} one who 
intérprets divine myfterics: alfo he who was the keeping of 
church relicks, and fhews them to ftrangers. 
My‘stacocy [myfagogia, L. of uuseyeyla, 
ation or the action of him that initiates. 
Mysta'rtat [my/ferialis, L.] myttical, obfcure. 
My ste’Rtarcn (myferiarcha, L. wusnerdpryng of uusdécor 
a myftery, anid ap} S-, a ruler or chief} a matter of the holy 
myfteries; a prelate, Z, ; , 
Mysteates [of Re/igiox) thofe traths that have been re- 
vealed by divine revelation, beyond the reach of humaa reafon, 
Mysrertes [in Numéers) the number 5 multiplied by 5, 
makes 23; and 4 multiplied by 4, makes 16; an 3 multipli- 
ed by 3, makes 9; but 9 and 16 is equal to 25: or if 3, 4, 5, 
be doubled, they make 6, 8, 10, The {quare of ten is equal 
to the fquare of 8 and 6, eiz. 80 multiplied by 10, makes a 
1003 and 8 multiplied by 8, makes 64; and 6 multiplied b 
6, makes 36; and 64 and 46 make 100, which may be tripled, 


Gr.] an initi= 


quadrupled, &&¢. ; : 

The numbers 220 and 284, altho’ they are ual, yet 
the aliquot parts of the one number do ways pe the o+ 
ther, So the aliquot parts of 220, are 1i0, 54. 445 22, 20, 


31, TO, 55 4, 2, 1, which added together 

The aliquot parts of 284, are 142, 
ing added together, make 200, 
other numbers. 


» makes 284. 
71, 4, 2, 1, Which be- 


which is rare to be found in 

Mysre‘rious [myferiewx; F. mifferiofo, It. and Sp.] fall of 
inyltery, tac ie ed 

Mysrs'xiousness, hiddennefs, difficultnefs to be .under- 
flood, ¢. 

Mystery [myffere, F. mifterio, It. and Sp. my/ferium, Le 
deutiiewr, Gr. of SOD of VD, Hed. to hide] fomething {c- 
cret or hidden, or impoflible, or difficult to be comprehended ; 
alfo any particular trade, art or occupation, is alfv called a 
myftery ; but when it is more properly derived from meiftert, 
Gorb. mater, q. maftery. _ 

My’stTicat [mijfiguey F. miffica, 
my fterious. 

Mysticatty, myfterioufly, 

My’sticatess [of puusexds, Gr.] of or pertaining to a 

ery. 

My'stick Theology, a kind of refined, fublime divinity pro- 
fefled by the My/icks, which confifted in the knowledge of 

od and divine things, not acquired in the common way ; but 
infu‘ed immediately by god, and which has the effeét to move 
the foul in an eafy, calm devout, affecting manner to unite it 
intimately to god, to iluminate the underitanding, and warm 
and enliven the will in an extraordinary manner. 

Mysticrs, a religious feét diftinguifhed by their profefling 
pure fublime and perfeét, with an intire dilinterefled love of 
god, free from all felfith confiderations. 


It. and Sp. of myfiews, LJ 


NA 

Mytut'story [myshiforia, L.. of wvSisepic of utd Ba 
fable, and istpia, Gr. hiltory) an hittory mingled with {alte fa- 
bles and tales. 

My tHoLo’ci car, (mythologigne, 
of or pertaining to mythology, 

Miruoto’aicatty, ina mythological manner. 

MytHo’Loatst aaa F. mitolgifta, It. mytholozus, 
Ls wuderty, Gr.) one skilled in mythology. 

Mytuo‘Locy [myrhovogie,, F. mitelozia, Ie. mythelogia, Le 
euSorvyle of nudes a fable, and Atyew, Gr.) the hiitory ot 
the fabulous. deities and heroes of antiquity, and the explana- 
tion of the myfteries of the old Pagan religion. 

To Miruo'roctze [of pudoreyiltiv, Gr.) to explain or 
write morals on fables, or the myfteries of the old Pagan reli- 
gion. : ; 

Mytuo'rtass [of uvdirAacue of vd and radar 
Gr. to frame or form) a fabulous narration or hiftory. 

. My'vaus [usivp&, Gr.) a pulle which is continually weak. 
ening by infenfible degrees; fo that the fecond beat is fainter 
than the firft, the third than the fecond. 
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N n, Roman; Nw, Italick; An, Engliib; Non, Saxon 
are the 13th letters in order of the alphabet; 3, Hee 
brew the 143 N y, the 14th of. the Greek. 

N [in Latin Numbers] fignified goo, 

N witha dath, gooo. ' 

N. B. ftands for Nota deme, .L. mark well, or take notice. 

Nas, [with the Yy/gar] a hat. . 

Naam [in Lew) the taking or diftraining another mans 
Nam § moveable goods, 

, Lawful Naam [of neman, Sax. to take, or neuen, Dy. 
to nim or take hold of ) is, in law,. a reafonable diftrefs, and 
rtionable to the value of the thing diltrained for, 

Unlawful Naam, a diltraining above the value; allo fee Ne- 
minm Cetitum, | 8 . or 

Na'MiuM vetitum [in Late Books) an unjuft taking the cat- 
tle of another, and a oe to an unlawtul place, pre- 
ga Peay an done by them. : - 

To , B » (nappa, Sw.] to furprize or take one napping: aifo 
tocogadic. _ . . - 4 : 

Bre of Nawona’ssar [in Chronology) a famous Ere oti 
account that (as Pfo/emy writes) there were altronontical ob- 
fervations made by the Céa/deams, from the beginning of his 
reign to his own times and according to Prolemy, the firlt year 
of this ra, was the year 74? before Cériff, and the 3967th 
ae ofthe Julian petiod. He was a king of Babylon, cal- 

alfo Belofus. 

Na‘cca 

Na‘cra 


F. mitolegico, It, and Sp.) 


s ? 


(old Deeds] a yatch or {mall thip. 


Na‘cxer? [aacre, F.] mother of pearl; the thell of a fith 
AKER § wherein pearl is bred, 
_ Na‘otr (with Ajfron.] that point in the. heaveris oppofite 
to zenith; #, ¢, that point direétly under our feet, ot a 
point in a right line; drawn from our feet thro’ the centre 
of the earth, and terminating, in the ander hemifphere. 
. Nea'nta, funeral fongs, lamentations, or moumful tunes, 
which were antiently {ung at funerals. 

Nzvus, a mole, a natural mark or fpot in the body, L. 

Navo'sity [sevoftas, LJ frecklednefs, the having moles 

Navo'se [aevofas, L.) full of freckles of moles. 

Nac (prob. of neggp, Dv,}a young or little horfe. 

Nace a weight for wool containing 7,pound. 

. Nat'apas [raiadis of ydw, Gr. to flow] the nymiplis of 
the floods, fairies, &'¢, haunting rivérs and fountairis, 

Natapes (in Painting, &c.) are reprefented very beautiful 
of countenance, having hair clear as cryftal, their heads adorn- 
ed with garlands of water créfles, with réd Jeaves, their arms 
and legs naked, and their action is the pouring out water. 

Navant [in Heraldry] q. d. nantes; Li, of na- 
tare, to {wim, is a term applied to all fithes that Cxee 
are borne tranverfe;. that is acrofs the efcatcheon; 
becaufe they {wim in the water in that pofture. 

See the figure, 

Nair [F, natural) (with Feeders) of a quick and natural 
look, fpoken of diamonds, jewels, &r. 

To Nait [nagein, G. nagelen, Du. nagla, Sw.) to faften 
with nails. 

A Natt [nergl, Sax. nagel, Sw. Dy.and G.) the nail of a 
man’s hand; alfo the 26 part ofa yard in meafure; alfo an iron 
pin for faftening or nailing boards together. 

To Nait Cannon [Militaty Term) the driving of a nail 
or an iron {pike by force into the touch hole of a piece of ord- 
nance, fo as to renderit ufelefs, 

Natt-¥ort, an herb, 

7c pad Nats 


NA 

Natus [negien, $ax,J the cultem of paring nails ata cer- 
tain time, is a relick of antiont faperttition, and probably might 
be tranfmitted to our forefathers from the Romans, who fuper- 
flitioully avoided paring their nails on the Nuadiae, obferved 
every ninth day. . 

Nat'ssant [F. growing, rifing] (in Mera/dry} isa form of 
blazon peculiar to all living things, that in an efcutcheon iffue 
out of fome ordinary or common charge, and is different from 
ifuant, which denotes a living creature, iffuing out of the 
bottom of any ordinary or charge. 

Na’kep [nace, Sux. nogen, Dam. naken, Sx. naeckt, Du. 
and L. G. narker or narkend, H. G.] unclothed, uncovered, 
bare. 

Nakep Fire [with Céy.] an open fire, not one penned up. 

Naep pal ed Herbalists) tach feeds as are not inclofed 
in any pod or cafe, as thot of crow-foot, marfhmallows, pile- 
wort, (f+. or that has no covering befide that which remains 
upon it ull the time of vegetation. 

Naxeépo Fiswer [with Botan.) is one that has no empale- 
ment, as a Tulip: 

Naxepwess (of narket,G.] the being without cloathing. 

Nama’rion [in Law) a diltraining or taking by dillre!s. 

NaMation [in Srot/and] an impounding of cattle. 

Name (name, or nama, Sax. nahme, or name, G. nafn, 
Dan. namn, Sv. nam, Perf naem, Du. nom, PF. nome, It, and 
Port. semire, Sp. nomen, L.) the appellation of any thing 3 a 
word by which Men have agreed to exprefé fome idea, or thing, 
or jubjedt {poken of. woe 

Get a good Name, and pou map lie abrd; 
Or, as we fay, in another Proverb; 
He whoje Name's up, may lie a-bed. 
Sp. Citra buéna Fima, 5 échate en la Cima, We fay likewile, 
He whe but once a good Name gets, 
Gap pits a-bev, and fap he fwrars. 

A good Name is fo great a furtherance in a Man's Bufinefs, in 
whatever {phere or capacity, that {mall faults or neglects are 
everlook’d; Nay, a good name once acquired, is but too often 
a cover for knavery, and mokes the groffelt abufes, e(pecially in 
trade, pals for fair dealing ; However they who are fo happy to 
polfets it, will do well not to rely entirely on it, and neglect all 
means of prelerving it. For according to another proverb, 

@ good Nae, like a Maidenhead, once loft, is irreco: 
derable. : 

To NaMe [of nam, or naman, or nemnan, Sex, naemna, 
Su. noemen, Da. nennen, G.)} to give a name to, to mention 
a name. 

Na'MELEsS 
named. 

Namecy [nimlich, G.] to wit, ofc. 

Nanny-bouje, a Bawdy-houle. 

Nar [knoppa, Sax, noppe, Daw.) the hairy or fhaggy part 
of woollen cloth. 

Nap [ofknappian, Sux. to take a fhort fleep, napp, Sw.) a 
fhort fleep. 

*Nare [knoppa, Sax.] the hinder part of the neck, fo called 
from the foft fhort hair growing there like the nap of cloth. 

Napa’s Zones of vera, a grove or vale. &f¢.] the 
nymphs of the mountains (in Patating, &c.) are reprefented 
with a pleafant countenance, clothed in green mantlets, girt about 
their walles, having their heads adorned with garlands ot ho- 
ney-fuckles, rofes, thyme, &¢. and cither gathering flowers, 
making garlands, or dancing in a ring. ‘ 

Nape’tius [with Botan.]a kind of wolf's-bane, or rather 
monk's hood, L. 

Na’rery [aaperio, It.] table or houfhold linnen. 

Na’rier’s Boxes? [fo called from the Lord Nepier or Ne- 

Napienr's Rods ¢ per, Baron of Merchijfon in Scotland, the 
inventor of them] certain numbering rods, made either of ivo- 
ry, wood, or fimall flips of paftboard, which ferve to perform 
multiplication by addition, and divifion by fubtraétion. 

Napuew, nevew, or French turnep. 

Na'ptHa [AMD of ¥5), Hed. to fly about, ré¢g3a, Gr.] 
Baiylonifo bitumen, tound in Cheldea, where ancient Bady/on 
flooil, it exudes out of a ftony rock, and when fet on fire, is not 
only hard to be extinguith’d; burt if water be caft upon it burns 
more vehemently. Ie is {uch a powerful compound, that if it 
comes near the fire or fun-beams, it will fuddenly fet all the air 
round about it in a flame. 

Napkin [incert. Etym. unlefs of nap, Dy. nipf, G. a 
platter, bowl or porringer, and chen or gen, the diminutive 
tcrimaation ; but the tranfition would be a little ftrange) a well- 
known table. utenfil, 


Na’ : : 
- picid knappian, Sax. to flcev] Mecping. 


(nameleay, Sux.]. without a name; alfo not 


Mi * noppe, Dar. knoppa, Sax.) having a nap or 
aes oi alfo itrong drink, that will {2t one to napping 
Na’rus 


[with Herta); 


Jong rapes, edible roots, #1] navew orjurnep, navew-gentle or 


NA 


Narecr’ssixe [ warcifinus, L. rtainin ihe the 
‘ma ee ee 
Narcissus [vdprigg&, Gr.) a flower; fom: of a white. 
aa of a yellow colour ze a daffodil, Z. 
a’noosis [répxwors, Gr.] a privation of fenie, as i 
palfey, or by Wes opium, i, F eiciirderte 
reed | frersipa, F. omarcetico Wt. narcotiens. 

Narco'rick . vdpxwrends, Gr] flupitying, benum 
ming or taking away fenfe. J 

Narco'ricxs [sarcotigues, F. nareotica, L. VernoT mal, 
medicines which ftupify and take away the feng of pain, 

Nakco’rickness, flupifying. benumming qualicy. 

Na‘xous [vaed\G, Gr] Spikenard. 

Na‘rus [with Anatomifs] the nottrile of an animal. 
Si ly RABLE [aarradilis, LJ chat may ealily be told or de- 
clared. 

' Narra’TIon (F. narrazione, It. of narratio, L.J a rela- 
tion of any particular actions or circumftances, 

Na‘ranata [among the 4raés) a kind of divination drawn 
from feveral phenomena of the fun and moon. 

N ARRA‘TION (with Réetoriciazs] is that Part of ah oration in 
which an accounr is given of matter of fact. 

Narration [ot an Epick Poem) is reckoned the third 
part; and this fome divide into four parts. ‘The Title the 
Propofition, the Invocation, the body of the poem or narration 
properly fo called, 


Naxration or body of the poem, is that which expreff 
the action, arr and fentiment. This narration oughe ai 
contain a jult mixture of pleafure and inftruétion ;. not depend- 
Ing on the beauty of the verfe, the di¢tion 


and the : 
but the manners and paffions of the perfons the thoughts 


1 which are introduc’ 
and the things that are treated of. In thort, the iste bog 


fhould every where agree with the fubjeét. It fhould 

and fublime, where the things {poken a arefo. It foul 
warm and pathetick, where paflion is to be reprefented, flowing 
and elegant in defcriptions, and every where free from any thing 
fiat and vulgar, 

Poetical NaRRaTIONS, ate interrupted by exclamation: 
flrophes, digreflions, and many other panig by that enga S ths 
attention. They always fhew the molt charming fide ot what 
they reprefent, and take no notice of any thing or a&, but what 
1s great or rare, and neglect what would leffen the height of ad- 
miration, 

Na‘arative [narratif, F. warratics, It. 
declarative, expreflive. 

A Na‘rrative [narratif, F. narrati 
relation or recital. 

Na’RRaTIVELyY, declaratively. 

Narea’tor, arelater, L. 

Narrator [old Leto] a pleader or ferjeant at lw. 

a i od ere, ge. of {mall breadeh.. 

¢ Na‘raow, a channel which runs betw: 
= oar ha in x ae 
ogo Narrow [with Horfemin) a horfe is faid to go nar- 
row, When he does not take ground enough, that does ive el 

far enough out, to the one hand or to the other, 

Na‘rrow ry, fcantily, alfo hardly. 

eect fcantinefs in breadth. 

aRnTHe’C1a [rapduxia, Gr} a kind of ferula growi - 

Na’aruex [vepdel, Gr.) Fennel-giant, or Feruls, ig pe 

Na’sar [of na/us, L) of or pertaining to the nofe. 

Nasat Vein [with Asatomis) the vein between the noflrils. 

Nasa’tta [in Medicine] medicines to be put up the nofe. 

Nasca‘tta [in Medicine) medicines to be put into the neck 
of the matrix. 

Na’spa? [with Paraceifians] a bunch on the back. 

ppd F 

astco’RNous [of afvs and cornens, L.] having nofes 
— ard ob abe infects have. J said 
ast Os [in Anat athin bone which makes 
aged he L ae - ae 
a'sstr [among t ‘abometans)} fate or deftiny, whi 
they believe to be ro book written a ewe which Bist 
cor! ghaalas fortune of all men; and which cannot be a- 
voided, 

Na‘sty (naftig, O. and L. G.] filthy, offenfive 

Nastity, offenfively. 

Na'stinsss[prob. of ma/fus,L. the nole, ¢. offending the 
nole, or of nepe and nee, Sex.) filthinels, offeufivencls, és'¢. 

x ASTU'RCES Saas L.] oy Capers. 

astu’eTium [with Boten,] the herb nofe-{mart, 
or garden-creffes, L. — 

Nasturtium Aguaticum [with Bot.) water crefles, Z. 

Natatt‘ria [among the Romans) were fettivals cclebrated 
to the Genii, during which it was held ominous to thed the 
blood of beafts, Thele folemnities being wholly dedicated to 
joy and felicity. 

Natati'rroys 


or birth-day. 


Grj 


of sarrare, L.J 


v4,It.] a narration, 


[natalitia', L.] of or pertaining to a natavity 


NaTati’te 


NA 

Narari'se [watatilés, Ll.) that fwims. 

Nara‘tion, {wimming, L. 

Na‘res, the buttocks. 

Nares Cereéri[with Anat.) two round parts of the brain, 
bunching out behind the beds of the optick nerves, and growing to 
the upper part of the marrowy fubltance, 

Na’rion,(F. maztone, It. muciin, Sp. wacas, Porte of natio, 
L, ] all the inhabitants of a particular country, alfo a country. 

Na'rional, [F. mazionale, It. macional, Sp.] of or apper- 
taining to the whole nation. 

Narionat Synad, an aflembly of the clergy of a nation. 

Na‘rionauntss (of watio, L. and refi) univerfalnels, or pro- 
pernels to the whole nation. 

Nativa Tenentes, (old Law) tenants who hold native land, 
i. ¢. land {ubjeé to the fervices of natives, 

Na‘rive (mative, It. and Sp. of nutigws, L.] belonging to 
ones birth-place, natural, inbred. 

A Native [watif, F. matioa, It. and Sp. of nativws, L.J one 
born in the country, or who lives in the country where he was 

rm, 

Native [anti. Deeds} one born a flave; by which he dif- 
fered from one who had fold himfelf or became a flave by his 
own deeds. 

Native (with #fro/ogers] a perfon born under a certain af- 
peét and influence of the ftars. . 

Native Spirit [with Nateralif?s] the innate heat, firft fup- 
poled to be produc’d ina faxtus or child in the womb. 

Na‘tTivecy, by birth. 

Na‘tivewsss, naturalnels, inbrednefs, &c. 

Nari'vi de Stipite, villains or bondmen by birth or family. 
" Nati'vity, [nativité, F. nativitd, It. natividad, Sp. of 
nativitas, L.] natal-day, or the day of ones birth. 

Nativity [with dfrelgers) a {cheme or figure of the hea- 
vens, drawn according to the pofition of the planets at that mo- 
ment of time, when the perfon was born; when in a particular 
manner he becomes liable to the influences of heavenly bodies, 

Nari'viry [old Law) bondage or bmi: 

Nati 'vo badendo, a writ which lies for the apprehending of 
a lord’s villain or bond-man, run from him, and for reftoring him 


again to his lord. 
Na’rron [varcer, Gr.] a kind of black, greyith falt, 
ANatron § taken ont of a lake of ftagnant water, in the 
territory of Terrana in Egypt. ‘ ; 
Narra, a mark, fuch as infants bring along with them into 
the world. ; 
Narra [with Surgeons] a large, foft fwelling without pain 
or colour, which ufually grows in the back or fhoulders, and 
Zometimes grows as large as a melon or gourd. 
Naru’ra, nature; alfo the privy parts, L. 
Natura aaturens, god, as giving Being and Nature to all 


others, in oppofition to, L. 
their being from the 


Natura naturata, creatures who receive 
Natura Naturans, or God, L. 

Na’turaw [naturel, F. and Sp. matwrale, It. of maturalis, 

L.] belonging to, or proceeding from nature, fuch as natnte 
it, not counterfeit; fomething coming immediately out of 
the hands of nature, in oppofition to faditions or artificial. ” 

Naturau Concrete [with Pbilefopbers) implies a body made 
up of different principles, and therefore is much of the fame fig- 

ification as mixt; fo Anti is a Natural Concrete, or a body 
compounded in the bowels of the earth. 
aturat Day, the {pace of 24 hours. ; 

Naturat Faculty, is that power arifing from the circulation 
of the blood; or it is an dtion depending chiefly upon the 
brain, whereby the body is nourifhed, increafed and preferved 
by the blood and animal fpirits. 

Natura Philofopby, is that fcience which confiders the 

ers of nature, the properties of natural bodies, and their mu- 
tual aétion on one another, called allo Phy/fcks. 

Na’rurays [in Pbyck] called Res naturales, L. In every. 
animal, however fick and difeafed, there is ftill remaining fome 
degree of life and itrength, and the caufes and effects of them 
Thele are called Naturais, 

Natura Fundions [in the Animal Occoncmy) are thole atti- 
ons whereby things taken into the body, are changed and aflimi- 
lated, fo as to become parts of the body. 

Narurat Inclination, are thofe tendencies or motions of 
the mind towards things feemingly good; which are corhmon 
in a greater or les degree to all mankind. 

Natura Hiftory, a defcription of any of the natural prodiéts 
of the earth, water or air, v. g. beafts, birds, fithes, vegetables, 
minerals, and all fuch phaenomena’s as at any time appear in the 
material world, as monilers, micteors, &9'¢, . 

Natorat Harmony (Mufi.) is that produced by the natural 
and effential chords of the mode. . 

Naturat Year (Aftron.) one intire revolution of the fun, 
comprehending the {pace of 365 days, and almoft 6 hours, 

A Naturat [waturalis, L.Ja fool, achangeling. 

Naturat Children, baftards. 


NA 


A Na’rurantst, one skilled in natural 
Narura Liza’Tion, [natwralsfation, F. 
waturalizaciin, Sp.] the aét of naturalizing, 
foreigner is 


philofophy.* 
natyral:zations, Te 
: as when an alien or 
made a kings natural fubject, and invelted with the 
rights and privileges thereof, , 
» To Nar‘urattzr | pia ge F. daturalizere, Tee mate 
ralizdar, Sp. of waturalizare, 1.) to admit into the number of 
natural ro alio to receive a forcign expreffion or word into 
the original flock of a language. » pre 
Na'rura LLY, by nature, without art. ete 
Na’TuraLN E33, agreeablenefs, E74. to nature, - 
Na’ture a naturaléza, Sp. materiza, Port. Watura, I, 
and L,) the fyltem of the world, the machine cf the univerle; or 
the affemblance of all crested beings ; the univerfal difpofition of 
all bodies; alfo the government of divine Providence, directing 
all things by certain rules and laws. oe ° 
oe (ia ecerbas. as) is the effence of any inéorporeal 
’ is the 6. bint, 9 ode gorau 
yeep rl ature of the Siu! ta think, of God to de gata, 
Nature 
ngs. 
& by oe : Sa lest aterm ufed in profodia, ofa fyllable 
or Jong, w i tender i 
ray tap mt ithout any rule in grammar to fender it 
The Laws of Nature 
and univerfal rule of 
bliged to conform, 


(with Philofophers} the principle of all created 


[among Morali?s) is that‘molt general 
human aétions, to which every man is o- 
as he is a reafonable creature. ' It binds the 
whole body of human race, and is not fubject to chinge, which 
is the ditadrentege of pofitive laws. cee. 

_ Thole who fearch for the Law of Natare in God himfelf, are 
divided into two parties. . 

Some place the {pring of it in the dizine Will, and thence con- 
clude, that inaftuch as that Ki// isin the highe manner ‘fres, 

God may therefore change the law of nature. 

Others fay this natural law is founded in the jultice of God, 
after fuch an effential manner, a5 to exprefs a kind of image of 
his attributes, and thence proceeds the immutability of ft. 

Laws of Nature, are thofe laws of motion by which aff na- 
tural bodies are commonly governed ip all their aétions upon one 
another, and which they inviolably obferve in all the changes 
that happen in the natural ftate of things. ‘ 

Nature (eferap pbically) was by the Egyptians reprefented 
by a vulture; fee Vulture. “And to exprets the effects of God's 
power in Nature, they painted a man with a multitude of hands, 
ftretching them out upon the world, The Nature of man was 
reprefented by a woman aes her hair ftrait up, and thewing 
the image of a tree turned upfide down, The hair is in the liew 
of the roots, and this intimated that our country was in heaven, 
from whence we had our beginning; and that thither our alle. 
étions ought to tend. 

Nature {with Schoo/men] the effence of a thing or the quid. 
dity thereot, 7, ¢. the ateribure that makes it what it is, as if it 
sc sco of the Soul to think, 

ATURE, is alfo ufed to fignify the eftablifhed order and courfe 
of material things, the feries aes caufes, or the Jaws thar 
God has impoled upon the motions imprefs'd by him, as Phyficks 
is the Study of Nature, and Miracles are effeés above the Putoer 
of rage 

Nature, is alfo ufed to fignify an aggregate of powers per- 
taining to any body, efpecially seg Ay a as we ‘ay ‘Netare 


is Strong, Weak, &c. 
principle of all things, or that (piritual being which is diffufed 
throughout the whole creation, and moves and aéts in all bodies, 
NaTurep, as pood natured d conditi : : 
[or if conditioned } aiid a ' conditioned) 1 neraned 
bad . of asvalis, L.] of or par- 
taining toa fhip or navy, 
“anita Nava Crewm [with the Romans] a crown of gold 
wey which it was their cuftom to give as a reward to 
. thofe who had firft boarded an enemy's thip. Sce 
Nave [napi, Sax- nag, $v.) that 
wheel, where the {pokes ar¢ fixed; alfo the main part or body of 
Nave of « Church, (nef, F. nave, It. and Sp.) the body of 
the church, or the place where the people are difpofed, reach- 
a’vew [napel, Sex. and Sp. nabel, Dw. nabel, G. naffe, 
Sw. naf, Pers.) a part on the middle of the belly. 
faddle behind: 
Navew Timéers (in a Ship) the puttocks or ribs. 
Na‘vet, (evette, F.) part of an incenfe-pan or cenfer-box. 
Naurra ce [naufragio, It. of maufragiam, L.) thipwreck. 


Natorg, is alfo uled to fignify the a¢tion of providence, the 
and gives them certain ett and procures certain effects, 

Na'vat [F. and Sp. navale, It. 

or filver, adorn'd with the figures of beaks of fhips, 

antes rt in the middle of a 
achurch, Dw. and Teut. 
ing from the rail or ballufter of the choir to the chief door. 

Naver Gail [in a Hore) a bruile on the back, or pinch on the 

Nave.-Wrt, an herb. 

N’avout (naht, Sax.) bad wicked, lewd, 


Navcutlir 


NA 


Naven'rity, badly, wickedly, lewdly, &. 
Naucu'tiness [nahtnerye, Sax.) badnels, lewdnels, &e. 
Naucu'ry [naherg, Sax.} bad, wicked, Ge. 
Navi'cutar [navicularis, L.] of or pertaining to a {mall 


wp. 
Niseneas Bone? [with Anar.] the third bone in each 
NavicuLareE o$ foot, that lies between the Ajfragalus 
and the Offa Cune i formia. : 
Na’vicasre (navigable, F. navigabile, It. mavegable, Sp. 
navigabilis, L.) where thips may pals; that will bear a thip or 
boat. 


fl 


Na‘vicasieness, capablenefs of being failed in. 

To Na‘vicatse [saviger, PF. navigers, It. navegér, Sp, 
of ravigare, L.) to fail on the fea. 

Navica’Tion , [mavigation, F. mavigazione, It, mavega- 
cion, Sp. of navigatis, L.) the art of failing, which teaches how 
to conduét a fhip at fea the neareft way to any appointed port. | 

Proper NaviGation, is when the courfe lies in the main 
ocean, out of fight of all land. : 

Improper Navicatio'n, is when the places being at no great 
diftance one from the other, the hip fails within fight of land 
and is within founding. 

Na'’vicator, [savigateur, F. navigatore, It. mavegante; 
Sp.Ja failor, a conduétor of a fhip, a pilot, L. 

Navi’cerous (seviger, L.} that will bear a hip or veffel. 


Navi old Ree.Jaimall dith to frankincenfe 
Navi'cuta fore it is put in the cenfer 
Navis 


[eave Gr.]a hhip or bark, any fort of fea vefiel. 
’ Navis Evclefie [old Rec.] the nave or body of the church, 
diltinguifhed from the choir, and the wings or ifle, L. 

Nau’cact [F. xl, It. of naulum, L.) the freight or paflage 
nioney for goods or perfons by fea, or paflage over the river. 

Nav’tu  [vavaory,Gr.]a peice of money which the antient 
Greeks and Romans put into the mouth of a perfon deceafed, to 
pay Charom (the poetick ferry-man of Hell) for carrying him 
over the Stygiam lake in his fhip or boat, Z. 

Nau’mMacuy [maumecbit, F. vavunyia, bg Ag fea fight, 
or the reprefentation of it; alfo a place where fights are 
imitated, 

Nau'sza,aloathing, Z. 

Nausea [in Péyjick] a retching and propenfity, an endea- 
vour to vomit, arifing from a loathing of food, excited by fome 
vifcous humour that irritates the ftomach. 

Nausea [Anatomically] is defined by Bosrbave to be a retro- 
grade fpafinodick motion of the mufculous fibres of the oefo- 
phagus, ftomach and inteftines, attended with convulfions of the 
abdominal mufcles, and the Septum Tran/verfum, 

To Nau'seare [nau/eare, It. and L.] to have an inclination 
to vomit; alfo to loath or abhor, 

Nau’seous [mau/eo/o, It. of naufea, L.] going againit ones 
ftomach, making ready to vomit; loathiome. 

Na‘ustousness, loathfomenels. 

Nav'ticat? [mautico, It. and Sp. of mauticus, L.J of or 

Nau'trick pertaining to fhips or mariners. 

Nauticat Plani/phere [dironm ] a defcription of the ter- 
reflrial globe upon a plane for the ufe of mariners, 
= Navuticus Majcwlu: [ Anatomy) a mutcle, ealled alfo Tidialis 

‘ofticws. 

Naur'.us, a petrify'd hell found in the earth; in other 

telpects like thole found in the fea or rivers. 
a’vy fot avis, L. a thip]a company of thips of war. 

Surveyor of the Navy, an otficer, whofe bufinefs is to inquire 
into the fate of all ftores, and to take care that the deficiencies 
be fupply’d; to furvey the thips, hulls, maits and rigging; to 
audit the accounts of carpenters, boat-fwains, &%¢. belonging to 
the royal navy. 

Treafurer of the Navy, an officer, who receives money out 
of the exchequer, and pays the charges of the navy. 


Navzaneate  ¢ che ftate condition ofice duty &, of a 
Na’zarttenoop } 424TH 


Na‘zarenes [of the town of Nazareth in Fudea) a name 
given co our Saviour and his difciples. 

Na‘zantres (CO YS, Hed. i. ¢. feparated perfons] a fect 
among the Jews, Jo called on account of their being feparated 
from others, by devoting themlelves, by a vow to god, for a 
certain tithe, and abltaining from wine, and obferving fome other 
Ccremanics. 

Nay [na, Sux. mep, Daz. and Sw. neen, Dy. nein, G. 
web, Pers.J no, nor. 

N. B. 1s us'd as an abbreviation for Note bene, or mark well, 


; Ne admittas, & writ for the patron ot a church, to forbid the 
bithop to admit a clerk to that church, who is prefented by 


another. 

To Cae fofon-zelan, Sax.Jro make a metal fofter or lefs 
ahead Pore | it in the fire; to anneal or ftain, or bake glafs 
painted, fat the colour may go quite throagh it. 


Nab’ te [Sra Tern) ufed when it is deep water clofe by 
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the fhore , or if the lee-fhore be fandy, clayey, ouzy, or foul and 
rocky ground, they fay the founding is Nealed 0. 
EAP fete, Sax. {carce]{canty, deficient, as neap Tides 

Neap Tides (of neapee, Sax. fcarcity] the tides in the fecond 
and ‘aft quarter of the moon ; low tides, not fo high or fe fwift, 
as the {pring tides. 

Near [nean, Sex. ner, Dan. naer, Sv. na, Du. nabe, GJ 
nigh ta, hard by, almoft. 
Neaa ig mp Sbirt but Nearer ig mp @kin. 

PF. La Peau off plus proche que la Chemije. L. Tunica pre 
pisr Pallio ef. Plaut.in Trin. We fay likewile, 
Arac ig my Perricoar, but hearer is mp Smock. 

G. ‘Aguwreew iv yoru xynun, Theor. All which fignify 
that fome friend s, are nearet and more dear to us than others. 
Or that, as others interpret it, we have more reafon to take care 
of our felves than others. L. Proximus jum egomet mibi. We 
have many other proverbs to the fame purpoie, The Jt. fay: 
— pid ta camicia, che la gonnella. 

No Near {Sea Term] a word of command to the man at the 
helm, bidding him to let the fhip fal! to the lee-ward. 

Neak, niggardly. 

The Near (or /eft) foot of ahorfe. ) 

Nea’ ty, ina clofe or near manner, alfo ni ardly. 

Nea‘rnxess [nean and nepye, Sex.) proximity, alfo, nig- 
gardlinefs. 

Neat on Sax.) beeves, as oxen, heifers, cows, fteers. 

Neat [mette, Ital. met, F. witidus, L.) clean, trim, cleanly, 
and tightly dreffed, clever. 

Neat, (noet, Sz.) an ox or a cow. 

Neat's-Tongue, the tongue of an ox or bullock. 

Neat’s, Feet, the feet of an ox or bullock, 

Neat Herd (neadynv, Sax.) akeeper of neat cattle. 

Neat Land (in Lat) land granted or let out to the yeomanry. 

Neat's Leather, leather made of the hide of an ox or cow. 

Neat Weight, the weight of a commodity without the cask; 
bag or thing containing it; and alfo when it is cleared from drofa 
by garbling. 

Nea’tiy, cleanly, trimly, cleverly. 

Nea‘twEéss, cleannefs, tightnels in apparel, houfe, &¢. alfo 
purenefs, unadulteratednels. 

Neavra,a miltor fog, L, 


Ne‘sute [in Heraldry} nebaly, Engl. of ebulas 
tum or mubilum of nebula, L. fignifies cloudy, or re- 
prefenting clouds. See the figure. 





Nesuro'ss 2 [aeduleux, F. muvolo/o, It. mebulefur, L.) clows 
Ng‘surous§ dy, covered with clouds, milfty, foggy, gloo- 
my, overcalt. 


Ne’suousness, miftinefs, cloudinels, darknefs 

Nesu'toea [with Chymiffs] the falt of the moifture of 
cloud; falling upon ftones in meadows, condenfed and harde- 
ned by the heat of the fun. 

Nesutovs Stars [Ajfren] certain fixed ftars of a dull, pale and 
dim light; {o called becaufe they look cloudy, or bring clouds, 
and fetting with the fun render the air troubled and dusk. 

Pra e‘cessanis [necefaria, L.] things needful, for human 


Necessary, needfull, indifpenfable, unavoidable. 

Ne‘cessany [secefaire, F. mecejario, It So. and Port, of 
neceffarius, L.) needful, indifpenfable, unavoidable. ’ 

ECESs4Ry¥ in Cau/ing, is when there isa caule from whence 

an effect muft neceflarily follow. 

Ne‘cessariness, needfulnels, unavoidablenels. 

To Nuce‘ssitate [mecefiter, F. necefitare, lt.} to compel 
to force as it were of neceffity. 

Nece’ssttaTen [neceité, F.) forced, compelled. 

Nece’sst tous [mecesfiteux, F- mecejjite/2, It. that isin want ; 


any poor. 
e Ecessittupe friendfhip, acquaintance, relation, alliance, 
nity, L. 
Necessttu’pinany [necefitudinarius, L.) of or pertaini 
to neceffitude. C si 
Nece’ss1Touswess, indigence, pove 
Neca’ssity [mecejité, F. nece(ita, 
eeffitas, L } indi 
alfo extremity, 
conftraint. 


Me necefidid, Sp. of x2; 
| gy ae the ftate of a thing that muft be, 
ait, diftreis; need, poverty, want, likewile 


Necessity bath no Late. 

F, nicefité n'a point de loi. Le dngens telurt mecefitas. Le. 
de Am. and Liv. Gr."Avayxn ed'§ Otol ucyorras. It, New 
cefita now ba Legge. And fo the L. Necejitas caret Lege. 
Andthe G, Robt, hat Kein Gebor. 

This is often made ufe to palliate an unwarrantable 
action, and it may have fome weight in the circumf{tances of pri- 
vate lifes but let it not delude any one to exceed the letter of the 
law; for it will very little avail in a court of jutlice. 

Necassity [among Natwradi/ts] is that by which a being js 
put into fuch a eynditign, that it canmot be in any other- 
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s 
Abjolute Necessity [among Natera/i/fs} is when it is contra- 
Yy to the very nature and principles of the thing to be otherwile. 
Simple abjelute Nucessrry (in Metaphyicks] is that which 
upon no terms or conditions will permit a thing to be in ano- 
ther condition than itis in. This does not comport with any 
but an independent being, as God bim/e/f. ; 

RejpeBive abfolute Necessiry [with Metaphy/ficians) is 
when a thing will continue as it is according to the order of 
creation, and the fettled courfe of fecond caufes. 

Phyjfical Necessity [Péilof) is the want of principle or 
natural means neceflary to aét; called alfo @ phyjical or natural 
Impotence. 

Mora! Necessity (in Pbil/-] is only-a great difficulty, fuch 
as that which arifes from a long habitude, a itrong inclination or 


violent pailion, 

Abjolute Necessity 2 is that which has nv dependence on 

Simple Necessity § any ftate or conjuncture, or dny par- 
ticular fituation of things; but is found every whiere and in all 
the circumftances, in which the agent can be fappofed. As the 
neceflity a blind man is under of nor diftinguifhing colours. 

Relative Necusstty, is that which places a perfon in a real 
incapacity of acting or not aéting in thofe circumitances and that 
fituation he is found in, tho’ in other circumftances and in another 
ftate of things, he might either a& or not aét. 

Antecedent Necessity [with Pdilefepbers] is one that arifes 
from an antecedent caufe ily operating, as the rifing of 
the fun to morrow morning. 

Concomitant Necessivy, arifes from an antecedent and ne 
eeflary caufe; but depends on the circumftances of the effect. 

Necessity [Necejitas, Li] a pagan deity, the daughter of 
fortune, the mother of the deltinies, and conftant companion of 
man, through his whole life, and to whom, as the poets feign 
even Jupiter wpe i ar to fubmit. Airs a lecefitty was 
worlhipped as a e the heathens. She was always: ° 
fented with fortune her mother, with brazen hands, holding 
Jong pins and great coins. 

Neck [necca, Sex. nacke or natken, H. G. in which ~~ 
however 1 properly only fignifies the nape or hinder part 
neck.] that part between the body and head. 

We fay likewife the Neck of a visiit, and feveral other, 


things. 

Nackx-/ace, a ftring of béads, which women wear about their 
necks. 

Neck-c/oth, a cravat. ; 

Neck Ferje,a verfe or two in a Latin book ofa Gotbick black 
charaéter, which a perfon convicted of feveral crimes (efpecially 
manflaughter, for which he otherwife fhould fuffer death) was 
formerly put to read in open court; and if the ordinary of Nevw- 
kate taid /egit wt clericus, i.e. be reads like a clerk, he was only 
burnt in the hand and fet at liberty. But now this practice of 
reading the neck-verfe is quite lett off. 
~~ Necro’Locy [of réxp dead, and adyor, Gr.] a book k 
in antient times in churches and monaileriess in which 
names of the benefaétors are regiftered; the time of their death, 
and alfo the days of their commemoration. 

Ne'croMancer [necromancien, F. negromante, It. megro- 
mantico, Sp. negromantis, L. vexeguarrixnG ol vexpic the dead, 
and yarztiz, Gr. divination) a conjurer; a wizard, Oe. who 
practices Necromancy, i, e. by calling up the gholts of the dead. 
_ Necroma’Nrick cata ea. > PF. mecromantico, It. me- 
cromanticus, Le vexgsartines, Gr.) of or pertaining to necro- 
imancy. 

Necromancy [secromancie, F. mecromanzia, It. megro- 
inancid, Sp. necromantia, L. vexesuarreia, Gr.) the art or act 
of communicating with devils, and doing fuprifing feats by their 
affiftance; and particularly calling up the dead. 

Necrosis (vexpwoss, Gr.) a mortification or killing. 

N ecrosts (in Teo/ogy] a mortifying of corrupt affections. 

Necrosts (with Surgeons] a — or compleat mortification 
of the foft and hard parts of the body. 

Nectaa (rixtap, Gr.) a certain pleafant liquor, which, as 
the poets feign, was the drink ofthe gods, and {uch as would 
render immortal whomfoever drank of it. 

Ne‘cTar ab Pbyficians] a medicinal drink of a very plea- 
fant tafte, fmell and colour. Gr. 

Necra’rta [vextapsia, bp herb elecampane. L. 

Necta‘rean, [of mefarens, ¢ abet belonging to neétar. 

Ne’crarin (of rixtap, Gr.] a fort of peach, not Tawny. 

Necroma’xres (rexvoudetns, Gr-Ja necromancer, one who 
holds converfation with the devil, or calls seg the fpirits of the 
dead, fach as the witch of Eader, who caufed Samwe/ to appear 
to Saul. L. 

Neece. Sce Niece, 

To Nesp, Jrr. and Def. V. (neavian, Sax.} to want, to be 
under neceflity. 

Neep, /rr. Imp. did need. 

This verb wants the Part. P. and Tenfes compounded with 
it; for in the expreflion, J bave meed, and the like, Need isa 
fubltantive following the verb in the acculative cafe. 


NI 
Neen [neav, Sax. nod, Daz. nocd, Se. noost, D. nobt, C. 


want, poverty. , 
Neen makes the ofd cctife rrot. 

G. Die nohr marhet cin alt Gieib traben. Ie. Bifagna f2 
trotter la Vecchia. PF. Befoin fait trotter la Vietle. The Se. 
fay; Need gars (makes) naked Men ran. 

This proverb intimates the great power of Necefity, which 
does not only make the poxag and /u/?y go a trotting to relieve 
their Necceiities, but alfo makes o/d Pespie, who have one foot 
in the grave, to beltir their ftumps. weeffty makesthe Weak 
firong, the Decrepid adtive and nimble, Cripple walk; it 
gives vigour and life to the molt Janguithing and feeble Srarvel- 
ings makes the lame find his legs, excites the molt odj/finate to 
lead or drive at the will and pleadure of his matler. Daruzs fe- 
lum Neceffitas, fay the Latins, and Avayanisié Seo udyor tas, 
rer Greeks, tho’ that feems to favour too much of a Steck Fa- 
tality. 

Ne’epiness (prob, of ntapig and neyfe, Sax.) want, po- 


verty. 

Nus'p PUL fof nead-full, Sax.] neceflary 

Ne’gpte (nxvl, Sx. naale, Dan. naclde, Dv. navel, G. 
naol, Sw.) an inflrumenc for fewing. 

€o fte’ a Neepce in a Gortle of Hap 

To feek a thing, which there is little probability of finding. 

Neepret [of the Mariners Compe chet iron-wire that is 
touched with the loaditone. 

Magnetical Netpue (in Nevigarion, Sea needle touch'd 
witha load{tone, and fulpended on apivot or center, on which, 
playing at liberty, it direéts it felf to certain points in or under 
the horizon. 

Horizontal Neevve, is one edqually ballabced on éach fide 
the pivot which fuftains them; and which playing horizontally 
by its two extremes, point out the north and fouth points of the 
horizon, 

Ne’sovess (prob. of nead-leay, Sax.) unnecellary. 

Neepy, poor, indigent. 

Negpvessvt, unneceflarily. 

Nesp Tides (with Marimers} are thofe tides iwhich fall out, 
When the moon is in the middle of the fecond and lait quarter, 
which are four days before the full or change, and are called 
Deed-Neep or Dead-Neep. 

Ts be Neeren [Sea Phra/e) a hhip is faid to be fo, when wa- 
ter is wanting that fhe cannot get off the ground, out of the har- 
bour or dock, 

Nera’npous [nefando, It. of nefandus, L.] not tobe fpoken 
or mentioned; heinous, horrible. 

Nera‘xpousness, horriblenels, wickednefs not to be menti- 
~~ or uttered. L) 

era‘rious [nefario, It. of mefarias, L. wickéd, vil- 
lainous, Soaiaakice cy 

NeFa’stous (efafus, L.] unlocky, uhhappy: 

Nuoa’tion, [F. megazione, It.) a denying or gainfaying. L. 

Ne'cative 2 [wegatif, F. negative, Ie: and Sp ot megati- 

Ne’catory § ows, L.) of or pertaining to deni 

Neoarive Pregaant (in Law) isa negative which implies an 
affirmative; as, when a perfon is accufed to have doné a thing at 
fuch a place and at fuch a time; he denies that he did it in the 
manner and form of the declaration, which implies he did do it 
in fome manner. 

Nacarivs Quentities [in Alze.) are fach as have the nega- 
tive fign (—) fet before them} and are fuppofed to be lefs than 
nothing; and direétly contrary to affirmative, pojitive or real 
Quantities, 

A Necarivs [negarif, F. negativa, It. of megatioum, L.] a de- 
nying propofition or expreflion. 

Necative Hereticks fin the language of the Spdnib inqui- 
fition) are perfons who having been accufed of herely by witnef 
fes, whofe evidence they don’t deny, itll keep on the negation, 
making open profeflion of the catholick doétrine, and declare their 
abhorrence of herefy. ; 

Necative Pains (in Law) is a being excluded from honours 
and dignities, &c. without the having any direét and pofitive 
pains infli¢ted. 

NEGATIVELY, in a denying manner. 

To Nscue’cr [megliger, F. negligere, It. meglefium, L. fup] 
hot to take care of; to forget, to flight; alfo to let go or let flip. 

Neoxe‘cr [neglefus, L.} omiflion, want of care, di 

Necut'cTFuL, very negligent, 

Ne'ciicence [(F. megiigenza, It. of segligéntia, L.) remif- 
nefs, carelefnefs, the not looking toa thing, heedle(nels. : 

Ne‘curcsnt [F. megligente, It. of megligens, L.] neglectful, 
carele(s, flack in performance. 

Ne’ciicentty, neglectfully. 

Ne‘cticawtness [negligentsa, L ] negligence. 

Neco’ce(F. negozio, It. of megotium, L.] trading, dealin 
ned bufinels, &5'c, j . = 
Nuco'ciatory (negociatorias, L.) ufed about bufinels or 
de. 


tra 
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To Neoo'riate Leeetiats, L. megocier, F. nezeziare, It. 
negeciar, Sp.] to tranfaét, to manage; alfo to traflick. 

Necorta TION, [F. aegocio, and megetiazione, It. of mego- 
tiatie, L.Ja management of publick affairs; allo an afair, con- 
cern or treaty managed; alfo trading or wrafilcking. 

Necorta tor, [ megociateur, F. negoziatore, It.] a manager 
of affairs or bufinels, L. 

Necoria’rrix, [segociatrice, F. negexiatrice, It] a fhe 
manager, &e, L. 

Neco'cious [aegotiofus, L.)full of bufinefs. war 

Ne‘cro’s [megre, F. zero, It. of migri, black, L. or Nigritant, 
inhabitants of Nigritéa in Africa} black-moors. 

Neve or Nae (prob. of sativa, L.Ja bond woman or fhe 
villain, 

Writ of Net'rty, a writ whereby the lord of the manour 
antiently claimed fuch a woman for his wite. : 

To Neion [hnxgan, Sex. gnaegga, Sw.] to make a noile, 
intimating defire of copulation, or being pleated, {poken of a 
horfe. 

Net’ourne [of hnazan, Sax. binmiens, L } making a noife 
like a horie. 

Neicuine Bird, a {mall bird that imitates the neighing of 
an horie, 

Neicusour [negebure, Sex. of neah, Sax. nigh, and xe- 
bupe, Sex. an inhabitant naborr, Dex. nabuet, Da, nachbar, 
G, nabo, 5x.J one who dwells or is feated near to another. 

then thp Nercusour's Qoufe ig on fire, beware of 

thine otn. 

F. Qyand 6m voit bruler la maifon de fon Voifin, om a Sujet 
@ avoir Pear. L. Tua Res agitur, paries cum Proximus ardet, 
Hor. The G. fay: €g geet dich auch an, wann deines Mach 
barn Mauls brennet. 

A caution to take example hy another's misfortune. 

@ good Netcueour a good Morrom. 

L. Aliguid mali propter Vicinum malam. Plaut. in mere. 
Gr. Mia nants piston ocov ¢ ayadis uty’ evtiap. Hefiod. 

F. Qui a bon Voifin a bon matin. The It. fay; Chi ba cat- 
tine Vicina ba if mal Matina, (A bad neighbour a bad mor- 
row’) it is reported of Tdemij/fecies, that having a farm to fell, 
he caus’d the crier who proclaimed it to add, that it had 
= neighbours, not doubting but it wonld be the more ven- 
dible. 

Ner’cusour ttness [of neah, nigh, zebune, an inhabitant, 
and gelicnery, Sex.] neighbourly or friendly carriage. 

Nerctsournoon [of nea-zebune and hon, Sax.) the whole 
body of neighbours; allo adjoining places to where a perion, 
&c, dwells. 

Net’cusourine, bordering, adjoyning. 

NEIGHBOURLY, adj. friendly, as becomes a neighbour. 

Neicunour.y, adv. ina friendly, kind manner. 

Nz injujlé vexes, a writ lying for a tenant diftrained by his 
lord for other fervices than he ought to make, being a prohibi- 
tion to the lord, enjoining him not to diftrain. 

Ne‘rrugr [napen, Sax.] none of the two. 

Ne’xir 2 [among the Mabometans] an angel, which they 

Ne‘xer§ fancy, together with another, called Munéer, 
holding a great mace in their hands, go to the graves of the 
dead, and examine them of their faith: and if t find 
them Muffelmen, i.e. true believers [in Mahomet, &c.] they 
permit them to to lie at reft, and behold Heaven thro’ a little 
window, till the day of judgment (it being their notion, that 
all fouls lie in the graves with their bodies till the day of judg- 
ment) but if thefe muffelmen themfelves fhould miftake t 
angels, by reafon of their magnitude, for god, and worthip 
them, then they give them a blow with their mace, and they 
_ fhut up blind in the grave, and don't fee any thing of 

ven. 

Ne‘maan Games [f0 called of the wood Nemea in Achaia, 
where Hercules flew a mighty lion] folemn games inftituted in 
honour of Hercules. The exerciles ufed, were rnnning with 
horfes, foot-races, fighting with whirl-bats, quoiting, wrett- 
ling, darting and fhooting. And the reward of him t came 
of victor, was at firlt a crown made of an olive branch; but 
afterwards a garland of ivy, 

Ne'MeEsis (of tits Sveveusonws, Gr. a diftribution to every 
one according to juitice] the daughter ot ‘Fupiter and of Nece/: 
Jity, the goddefs of punifhment or revenge, called alfo Adraffia 
from Adrajfus, who firlt built her a temple, and alfo Rbam- 
nufia of Rbamnus, the place where this temple was, L. She 
was painted as juitice is, with a {word in one hand, and a pair 
of {cales in the other, with a fad countenance and piercing eyes, 
or with a bridle and a ruler. 

E MINE contradicente [i, ¢. none contradiéting] a term com- 


monly ufed j . Ps h r 
cateertd ¢ Gene E iament when any matter is carried with the 


B’MORAL 
Nemori’y 
and groves, 


NEWORO'SE [nemerojy, L.] full of woods and groves. 


(nemeratis, L.J of or ini 
» Le pertaining to a grove. 
490us [memorivagus, L.] wandering in the woods 
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Nenoro’sity [nembrofites, L.] fulnefs of woods and groves. 
Nuimone'nsis, ¢ (in Botan Writ.) growing in wouds or 
groves, L. 

Ne‘’morum [in Botan, Writ,] of the groves, L. 

Nenv’rarte [with Chymiffs) {pirits in che air. 

Nenv’ritaan, a flower call'd a water lilly. 

Neo‘caMist [nesgarus; L. of ptiyay, Gr.) one newly 
married. 

Neoment’a [reojstviae of ve@, new, and jatvn, Gr. a moon] 
the new moon or beginning of the Junar month, 

Neopuy’te (veigur® of re& and evry, Gr, a plant} one 
newly entred upon any profeffion, a learner or novice ; aiio 
one newly converted to the Chriitian faith. 

Neors’aicx [ol meotericus, L. of vewreernds, Gr } modern. 

Neotro’pny [meotrophinm, L. of veatpwgtio of Tay viav 
tpwpeior, Gr.Ja houfe where young perfons are brought up. 

Nep, [mepitella, It.] the hetb Cat-nrint. 

Nepe'nrues (rnwerdus of ry, negative particle, and +ir33, 
Gr, grief ]a kind of herb, which being put into wine drives 
away fadnefsy fome take it for Bug/s/i, others for He/eniass. 


See the figure. 
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Ners’ta [with Botan} the herb nep, cats.mint or cala- 
mint, Z. 

Nepua'tia [regzare. Gr.) the fealls of fober men, a fealt 
and facrifice of the Greeks, on which the drhenians: offered'a 
drink made of water and honey to the Sun, Aion, Memory: 
the Nympés, Venus and Aurora, They burnt with thele alt 
woods, except that of the vine, mulberry and fig-tree, which 
they did not offer in this fober feait, they being fymbols of 
drunkennefs, 

Neruerm (with PAyf.] thofe little fpots like clouds or 
threads that appear in urine, ZL. 

Neruera, white fpots on the furfice of the nails of the 
fingers, L. 

BruELI’pEs [with Orw/i/fr] certain {mall white fpots in the 
eyes. 
"Ne'rn Ew [nepa, Sex. wevev, F. nepote, It. of mepis, L. Ja bro- 
ther or fifter's fon. : 

Neruai’vec [nefritico, It. mepbritiews, L. of rezestixis of 
vegpizis, Gr.) troubled with, or belonging to a pain in the 
reins, Fc. 

Nerueiticxs [in Pharmacy] medicines good againft difafe: 
in the reins. 

Neruar‘ticum /ignum, a fort of wood which grows in 
new Spain, good in difeales of the reins, called fantalwm car- 
ruleum, L. 

Nepuariticus Lapis, a fort of green flone, good for nephri- 
tick pains, brought from Spais and the Jndies, L 

Neruri'tis [vegpitis of véigess, Gr. the reins or kidneys] a 
pain in the reins or kidneys, which proceeds from an inflam- 
mation, or an ill difpofition, or from the gravel and flone, at- 
tended with vomiting and ftretching of the thigh, L. 

Neruros (veppi¢, Gr.Ja _ 

Neruro’tomy [of vagese and go), Gr. a cutting] a cut- 
ting or opening of the kidneys. 

Nepota’rion, riotoufnels, Juxury. L. 

Nero’rism [F. mepotifme, of acpes, L. a nephew) extrara- 
gancy, 

Nerruna’tta, feftivals celebrated by the anticnts in ho- 
nour of Neptune. 

Ne'rtune [of nando, i. e. fwimming, or of mvdends, L. 
i. ¢. covering, becaufe the fea covers the earth or as others fay, 

from 


Nergas Benes, 
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from the Lydiam, or the Egyptian word mepiia, fignilying capes, 
promontaries, and the wailes or extremities of the ground or 
“). fee proper names. ; : 

e‘pruns [in Painting, &c.] is reprefented clad in a man- 
tle of blue or tea green, trimimed with filver, long, hoary hair, 
siding in a blue charioz, drawn by monftrous fishes, or elfe on 
the back of a dolphin, holding in his hand a filver trident. 

Ne‘retos [the daughters of Neregs] mermaids or fifhes, the 
upper part of which relembles a beautiful woman, and the relt 
a fish. : : ed 
Ne‘neus [of yepsc¢, Gr.) one of the poetical deities of the 
fea; the fon of Oveanas and Tetdys, who married his filter, Do- 
rit, and whom they make to have fifty daughters, called Ne- 
reides. ‘The moral of which fable is fifty particular feas, being 
parts of the main fea it {elf. ae 

Neaeus, isthe fea. Itis derived of dvi oe reicdas, i. ¢. 
of fwimming, becaufe we fwim through the fea. They repre- 
fent Nerewr as an old man, becaule the froth of the fea repre- 
fents hoary-headednels, For Leucothoe, who is the daughter of 
Nereus, intimates fomething of that matter, as much as to fay 
the whitenefs of froth. : 

Ne‘rcat [i. ¢. in the Samaritan — , a cock] an idol 
of the fun, brought into Semarita from Perfia, and worfhipped 
in the form ofa cock. ; F 

NERGAL (>33. He5.] a continual fire, which the Perfan 
Magi preferved upon an altar in honour of the fun, and the 
lights of the firmament. This fire was always kept burning, 
like the veltal fire of the Romans; whenfoever they meddied 
with this fire, they ufed to fing hymns in honour of the fan, 
The Fewib writers afirm, that this was the God adored in 
Ur of the Chaldees, and that Abrabam was obliged to quit that 
country. becaule he would not confortn to that idolatry. The 
Perfians were = to many orhag the fun a chariot and horles, 
and to adore that glorious light every morning. T! 
metans do ftill feem to perform fome kind of devotion to the 
rifing of the fun, faluting affoon as t fee it with t hu- 
mility, and purifying themfelves by wathing. The Chaldeans 
were wont to burn themfelves in honour of Nergal. And 
Curtias tell us, that Alexander was an eye-witnels of this mad- 
nefs. The perfon to be thus facrificed took his farewel of his 
friends in a publick banquet; and after he was reduced to afhes 
{fome writers fay) the cunning priefts caufed the devil to ap- 
pear in his fhape to his acquaintance, and relate to them fttange 
ftories of the other world. 

Ne‘rion (Botany) the rofe laurel. 

Ne‘rowy, a fort of perfume, . 

Ne‘rvat Boses [with Anatomij?s} the bones of the hinder 
part of the head. ; 

Neaves [werf, F. servo, It. and Port. mierve, Sp. of merous, 
L.] or finew, a white round, long body, compoled of feveral 
threads or fibres; deriving its origin from the brain or TS 
nal marrow; and diftributed thro" all the parts of the yas 
ferving for the conveyance of the animal {pirits, for the perfor- 
mance of fenfation and motion, ; ; 

Neave [with Beran ) a long filament or tough ftring, which 
runs acrofsor length ways in the Jeaf of a plant; as in plan- 
tane, és. . : 

Olfadory Nerves, call'd by anatomifts Par Ojfacter ium, 
i. ¢. the olfaétory pair, arife in the fore part of the brain a 
little below the Os Fromtit, and are pretty thick near the Os 
Critrofum, and are there called Procefus Papillares; when 
they have made their way through the Os Criérofum, they are 
diftributed throughout the membranes of the nofe; their ufe 
being in the fenfation of Swelling. : 

Optict Neves (Anatomy) are nerves which pals through 
the fcull, in two perforations of the bafis of it, a little above 
the Sella Equina, from whence they proceed to the tunicks of 
the eye, whereof the Retina, which is fuppofed to receive 
the objeéts of vilion, is an extenfion of the inner or medul- 

part alone. . - ; 
Me a betick Nerves (Awat.] are certain nerves which arife 
behind the Tej/fes, and pafs out of the skull at the fame Fora- 
men of the former pair, and {pend themfelves wholly on the 
trochlear mufcle. 

Interesflal Nerves LS snge are compos'd of nervous fi- 
laments, deriv'd partly from the brain, viz, the branches of 
the fifth and fixth pair, and partly from the Spina! marrow, 
by thofe branches they receive from the vertebral nerves. 

Cervical Neaves (Anat.) thefe confit of feven pair, the 
firt and fecond pair arife between the firft and fecond Vertedra 
of the neck; the fecond pair contributes the main branch to- 
wards the formation of the diapbragmatick Nerve) the three 
lait pair of the neck, joining with the two firft of the Dor- 
fam or Thorax, make the Brachial Nerves, 

Dorfal Nexves (Aat.] are twelve in number; thefe con- 
tribute to the Brachial Nerves all, except the two upper pair, 
and are generally diltributed into the intereoftal and abdominal 
mutcles, the Plexra, and the external parts of the Thsrax. 

Tie Larvta’ Nenyes (Aaet.) of thele there are five pair 


The Mabo- common! 
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the firit of which fends two branches to the lower fide of the 
diaphragm; the fecond, fome twigs to the genital parts; and 
others, as well as the three following, do give the frit roots 
to the crera!l Nerves. The ref of the branches of the lumta! 
nerves, are diilributed into the mufcles of the loins and adjacent 
parts. 

Brachial Nerves [Anat.] are produced partly from the 
Cervical, and partly fromthe Derfa/. After the feveral bran- 
ches whereof the‘e nerves are compoled, have been varioully 
compleated and united, they run a little Way ina trunk, and 
then divide again into feveral branches, and are Varioufly di- 
{tributed into the mufcles of the skin and arms. 

The Crural Nenves _— are compos'd of an union of 
fix or feven pair, viz, the three laft of the Luma/, and the 
three or four firit of the Os Sacrum. This is the largelt and 
firmeft trunk in the body. Thele fpend their upper branches 
on the mulcles of the thigh and skin, as far as to the knee, and 
then proceed im a trunk downwards, which fends forth its 
branches to the extremities of the toes, 

Diapbragmatich (Nerves [Anat.] thele nerves proceed from 
the cervicals. After thefe nerves have joined in a trunk, they 
run through the Media/finum, and arriving at the Diaphragr, 
they fend out feveral branches, forme of them into the mufcular, 
and others into the tendinous part of it. 

Nerves [drchited.) are the mouldings of the projecting 
atches of vaults; or fuch as arife from the branches of Ogives, 
and crofs each other diagonally in Gosbick vaults, See Pen- 


dentives, 
Nervo'ss eee F, mervofo, It. and Sp. of zerve/us, 
Ne’rvous -) finewy, ftrongly made in body, full of 
nerves. 
Nu’evousne-s, fulnefs of nerves, finewinels, ftrength, &c. 
Nervous Fuite or Spirit, is a pure fubtil, volatile humour, 


y called the animal fpirits; fecreted from the arterial 
blood in the cortical part of the brain, colleéted in the me- 
dulla oblongata, ad driven thence by the force of the heart, 
into the cavities of the nerves, to be by them convey'd through- 
out the body, for the purpoies of fenfation and animal motion. 

Nesn, nice, tender, delicate. 

Nuss {nepye, Sex. naeg, Sx. nzg,Geth.) a promon- 

Nee’s § tory that runsinto the fea, like anole. 

Ness, Term. fabtt. (reyy, Sax.) and is with fome Altera- 
tion peculiar to all the Nortkerms} by the addition of it to adq 
jetives they become fubftantives, which denotes the eflence 
of the thing, and are called abftraét nouns 3 a3 from White, 
Whitene/s; Great, Greatnefi, &e. - 

Nest [neyt, Sex. nett, Dw. and G. nate, Su.) a lodgment 
lodging place of birds, &'r, 

Nesctance [nefcientia, L.) ignorance. 

Nest of Chefs, three in number, 

A Nast (or, Receptacie} of thieves. 

Nest-Zgg, an egg, or the form of one in chalk, left in the 
neft, to induce the hen to lay her eggs in the fame place. 

Nea'stur1ne [of nirtian, Sex, or nekelen, G. making a neft; 
alfo fhifting and thuffling up and down, as refllefs; alfo a young 
bird in or juft taken out of the neft. 

Nesro’rians [of Neferius a monk) a fee of hereticks, 
whofe diftinguifhing tenet was, that there were two natures 
in Fefus Cbriff, and that Mary was the mother of Fefes, but 
not the mother of God, 

Nesto’rtamism the herely of Neforivs: 

Ner (nev, Sex. net Du, arid L. G. nets, H. G. natt, Su. 
a device for catching fith, birds, és’. 

Net Majonry, a particular way of muring or walling, 

Nets Hyperboleon, (ynth varepCoasey, i. ¢. the lait of the 
higheft chords) the name of the higheft and moft acute of the 
chords of the antient lyre, or the antiett fcale, of diagramma, 
and anfwered to the 4, mi, Jz, of the third oftave of the 
organ or modern fyftem. 

Nate Diezeugmenon [vntn Sialevyudvor, lat of the fepa- _ 
rate ones fc. Chord] one of the chords of the antient lyre, ane 
{wering to E, fi, mi, of the third oftave of the organ, €&'r. 

Neve Synemmenon (yarn cuvsubvor, the laft of thofe added, 
fc. Chord} the name of thé higheft chord of a tetrachord of 
the Greek fyltem, added to make the 4 foft fall between the 
Mefe and the Parame/e, i. e. fa and 

e’rien (nitep, Sax. ned, Daa. neder, Du. and L. G, 
nieder, H. G. nevrigar, Sv.) lower. 

Ne‘tugsrMost [niSepmort, S2x.] the lowermoft. 

Ne‘rHertanps, the low countries of Flanders, Holland, 
Zealand, &e. | ; 

Nettro'ncnion [ynripiyysor,] an inftrament called a duck's- 
bill, ufed to draw a dead chit out of the womb. 

Ne’rrinas [in a Séip) are {mall ropes fiezed together grate- 
wife, with rope-yarn, and fometimes made to firetch upon 
the ledges, from the wafte-trees to the roof-trees, from the 
top of the fore-caftle to the poop, &s"¢. 

To Nettie [onrclan, Sax.) to fling, to difpleafe, to 
vex, t0 teale. 

A 


NE 


A Ne'rree (nel, Sax. Su. nacfsia, Dy. nettel, and L. G. 
neffel,, H. G.}s ftingung herb. 

Ne'ver [nzppe: Sax] at no time, not- 

Aever roo Op to learn. 

LB. Nulla tas ad perdijcendum jera ai. Ambrs Val. Ang: 
Imp. On weft jamats trop viewx pour appre nate. . 

A reproof tothofe who value themfeives fo much upon their 
years ot experience, a3 to think they are above learning, OF know 
tom mach already to be taught. 

Nevermore (neppe Mep+ 

NEVERTHELE'ss, however, 7 

Nevaccnonpro’pas {of riuper, 
cartilsge] a ligament partly cartilaginous, partly membranous. 

Neu’ropDes —— to Dr, Willis] a lingring fevers fo 
named, becaufe the nervous juice is corrupted, and thereby cau- 
fes an atrophy, oF defeét of nourifhment, and thence a decay im 
ihe body. * 

Nevro'GRaPHy [revper and 7f 
the nerves. ; 

Neurot'pes [revestd'its Gr.] the herb wild beet. L. 

Nevuro'Locy [aewrviegia, L- veupwactyia OF vevesy a nerve, 
and avy, Gr] a difcourie or treatile of the nerves Ina human 
body. 

Nev no'srasTON [pevesoowusnr, Gr.] an herb bearing a 
black grape, with a nerve in the middle of it. ; 

Nevro’ricss [usvesttxa, Gr.) remedies againft difeafes of 
the nerves. 

Nevro’romist [revpivounS, 
human bodies, on account 0 the kuowledge of the nerves. 

Nevro’romy [cf revertouia of vevegy and Teal, Gr. a fe- 
Elion] a fection, cutting or anatomy of the nerves. 

Neu’rea,neither. L. 

To be Never, to be of neither par 

Neuter Gender (xewtre, F. neutro, 
marians)a gender in Greek ‘and Latin, and feveral other tongues, 
which is neither mafculine nor feminine. 

Nev’tTHa [with Chymifs]a little skin growing 

of new born infants. 

Neu’trat (Sp. zewtre, F. nentrale, 
of the one nor the other. 

Nevrrat Salts(in Cbymijtry] fuch falts as partake both of 
the nature of an Acid and Alkali, or are fine alkaline falts, com- 
pleatly faturated with an acid one. ; 

Neutrat Spirits Come to Mr. Boyle] certain fpirits 
diftilled from tartar, and fome forts of ponderous woods, which 
differ in quality from other fj irits; Adiaphorous Spirits. 

Neutra’Lity (seutralité, F. neutralita, ee being neuter, 
the ftate or condition of one who is neuter; a ie condition 
between a friend and an enemy. 

NeuTRALLY, ina neuter in neither fenfe. 

Ne’ TRALNESS, neutrality, the not being of either party. 

Navtro Pafive[in Gram.) verbs neuter, having their pre- 
terperfect renfe formed ofa ip ve participle. 

New Sag or nipe, Sex. nge, Dan. np, Sw. neig, Pers. 
nieuto, Dz. neiu, G. neuf, F. nuovo, It. muevo, Sp. 72%» 
Port. novus, L, Né@, Gr.) frehh, of late date or days; of little 
ftanding, never ufed or worn before. 

Ne'’w Year's, Gift, a prefent made on the firft of Fanwary, a 
cultom now in ufe amongit us, which we deriv'd from the Re- 
mans, who offered prefents to the emperors in the Capitol, altho’ 


ue were abfent. 
a'wness (of se eo Sax.] latenefs, frefhnefs, &'«. 
Ne'wex [in Architedure) is the upright poft, that the wind- 
ing ftairs turn round about. 
Newer, a {reall fort of lizard. 
New ty, lately. 
New’ Ness, novelty. 
News, new intelligence of affairss Zt bas no Sing. Number. 
Ne'xs eve [sexibilis, L.) that may be knit. 
Nexi'ciry [nexilitas, Le) pithinefs, com 
Next (next, Sax. naeft, ‘Su. niecht, G. 


following. 

Nu’as [of siat, F.) fimple, filly, foolifh, whence a Nias 
Hack, is one newly taken out of the neft, and not able to help 
herfelf; hence , for a filly perfon. 

, of a bird. 

To fot knibclen, Du. to beat down a price.) to 
bite a little and little by degrees, alfo to carp at, 

ICE , Sax. neeflen, genicffen G. to enjoy.} tender, 
fquearnifh, ticklifh, difficult, dangerous; alfo affected, dainty, 
exaét, curious, fubtil. 


Sax.) never, at no time, 
otwithitanding. 
a nerve, and xyardp®, 4 


dgw, GrJa defcription of 


Gr.]an anatomift who difleéts 


ty. 
It. and Sp.] (with Gram- 


to the ears or 


lt, mewtralis, L.) neither 


in fpeech. 
near, contiguous, 


NickLy, — curioufly, cleverly. 
a Nice Ctife and a Gark.door : 
Dften make a rich Pan poor- 
Once expofes him to extravagant a een, a the other to 


thieves and it “ore to fay which is worlt. 
"as more Nice than wife. 
Spo ben out of bafhfulneis leave a thing unfaid, or a 
pPerfeo™ en 0, When gither would have contributed to their 


NE 


advantage; alfo when perfons are too curious in vidiwals, drefs of 
the choice of any thing. 

Ni'cengss, daintinefs, exactnels, precifenels, Ee. 

Nucery [of nee nerye, Sex.Ja dainty, a curiofitys aMfo a 
criticifm, 

Nicene, of or belonging to Nice, a city in Bithyxia, famous 
for the firft general council in the year 314 by the appointment 
of i emperor Comflantine the great, at which were 318 bifhops 
pre ent. 

Ni'cexe Creed, acreed or confeffion of faith, drawn up by 
the clergy in the council of Nice. 

Ni'‘cery, nicenefs, fubtlety, exaétnefs. 

Nicue (F. nicebia, Ie nicho, Sp) [in ArchiteAure) a cavity 
in the thicknefs of a wall, to place a hgure or ftatue in. 

Angular Nicwe, one formed in the corner of a building. 

Ground Nicwe, one which inftead of bearing upon a mafhve, 
has its rife from the ground, 

Ni'curts [in Common Law] are iffucs or debts, which the 

fheriff, being oppofed, fays are worth nothing, by reafon that the 
parties that fhould pay them are nothing worth. 

Nicnota Tans [fo called of Nicholas a deacon of Ferufalers} 
one of the molt antient fects, who held that married women 
thould be common to take away all caufe of jealouly. 

Nick, a noch. 

To Nicx (prob. of nick, 
point of time; to hit upon exaétly 3 to notch. 

To Nick the pin, is to drink juft to the place of a pin, about 
the middle of a wooden cup or bowl. 

Nick of Time, [of nick, Tent. and Sw. or #ifatie L. a wink] 

the very moment. 

Nick Name (prob. of nicht, G. not or nought, g. d. not the 
name or or&namn, Sw.) a name given a perfon in derifion or 


G. a Wink] to do in the very 


drollery. 

_ Nicx, the devil. 

ixePHort’a (vixngopia fof yini a vidlory and’gipe Gr. to 

bear] rejoicings, a folnseeris. upon the account of very. 

Ni‘cxumpoor [incert. Etym.) a meer block-head, dolt of fot, 
afenfelefs, dull witted fellow; it is alfo ufed in an obfcene figni- 
fication. 

Nico'pEMIrvEs, a fe& of hereticks in Switzerland, fo deno~ 
minated from Nicodemus, from protefling their faith in private. 

Nicorsa‘wa [fo called of ‘fobm Nicor, who firft fent it from 
Portugat into France, A. C. 1560) tobacco. 

Nicopno’rus [vinogapS, Gr.) a kind of ivy, called Smilax. 

Nicra’Ria (vinx, Gr. vidtory) facrifices and publick ban- 
quets, which conquerers made after victory obtained. 

Nicra’T1ron, a winking or twinkling with the eye. 

Membrana Nictt seer Anatomy) the winking membrane; 
a thin membrane that covers the eyes of feveral birds and other 
animals, which is fo thin they can fee pretty well through it; it 
skreens them from too much light. L. 
Alene of Pheafants (widiata, It. of nidus, L. a nef} a flock of 
them. 
Ni’pERING 
N1'pine [eld Word}a coward, a hen-hearted fellow. 
Ni‘rnine 
Niputa’rion, a making or building a neft. 
Ni’pcet [nigaud, F.) an idiot, a fimple fellow. 
NipiFica’tion, a making or building of nefts as birds do. 
Nisce, a fhe coufin, a kiniwoman, a Evaber or filter's daugh- 


ter, F. 

_ Nix’xt Comprife (Lew Phrafe) an exception made to a peti- 
tion as pe becaufe the thing defired is not comprifed or con- 
tained in that at or deed whereupon the petition is grounded. 

Law | erm. 
or of nick hard, 7. r. 
of meganae, L, 


ANic 


griping perfon. 
1'GGARDLINESS, fordid covetoutnels. 
Ni’coarpisn, fomething niggardly. 
Ni’/cGakDLy, covetous, near. 
Nros’tra (with Borani/fs] the 


herb fennel flower, It. and L. 
Nice [neah, Sax, na, Da. 


. G.] hard by. 


NicHNESS [neah-nerye, Sax. } nearnels. 

Niont [nighz, or nieght, Sax. natte, Dan. natt, Se 
nacht, Dw. G.] that time while the fun is below the 
horizon., 

Nuiaut [the Godde/s of Darkne/s with the Antients) was re- 
prefented by a woman having along black garment, embroider- 
ed with ftars. 

Nicut 


Niocut 
her game. 
Nicut-men, Ye 


ae. a conftable. 
-walher, a ftrumpet, that walks the itreets, in fearch of 


gold-finders. 
Nicur 


NI 

Nicut [or, Mersing] gown. 

Nicut-¢af, acap to put on when one goes to reft. 

Nicut Mar 2 {of mar, Dan. evil) a ttoppage of the animal 

Nicar Mares ipirits in the night-time; fo that the body 
cannot move. 

Nicut [in Painting, &c,) is reprefented clothed in a black 
mantle, fpotted with Itars of Ler 

Niout Rai/,a thort cloak of linet or muflin, worn by wo- 
men in their chambers. 

Nicut (in Chymical Writers) isexpreft by this cha- 
ratter. 

Nicut Raven, a fort of owl. 0 

Niour Spell, a prayer againft the Night. Mare, 

Nicut-Shade, Paibe peea, Sax.) an herb. 

Ni'cutitncare [niheegale, Sax. nachregarl, Dz. nachti- 
gal, G.Ja fine finging bird. 

Nicutty, no¢turnal, alfo, every night. 

Nicre’scent [agrefcens, L.] growing black. 

Nierira‘crion, a making black, L. 

Nixit, nothing 

Nisits 2 [in Cor, Lew] a word which the theriff anfwers, 

Nicutus§ who is oppofed, concerning debts which are ille- 
viable, and nothing wonk by reafon of the intafficiency of the 
perfons from whom due. 

Nintt Capiat, Ge. a form ufed when judgment is given 
againft the plaintiff, fo as to bar his aétion or overthrow his 
writ, L. 

Nuinit Dixit (Law Phrafe] isa failing to put in an afwer to 
the plaintiff’s plea, by the day afligned, L. 

Neut'tery [of aibif) nothingnefs. 

Nintro’num Clericus, the clerk of the Nichi/:, an officer in 
the Excheguer, who makes a roll of the fums that are nichiled 
by the therifi 

Nixt, the fparkles or afhes which proceed from brafs tried in 
a furnace. 

To Nictt [nillan, Sax.) to be unwilling, to be loath to do. 

Nyvo’merre, an inftrument ufed among the antients to 
meafure the height ot the water in the overflowings of the Nils. 

To Nim (of niman, Sax. to take] to filch, co fteal by litde 
and little. 

They'll queftion Mars, and by bis look, 
Deted who's was thar Nim'o a Cloke. 
Had. P. I. Cant. I. L. $9---89. 

Nu’mats, aterm ufed by antiquaries, for a circle round the 
heads of emperors on certain medals, and refembling the Aureo- 
fe orcirles of light placed round the heads of the images of 
faints. 

Ni’mace(nemen, De. nebmen, G. to take] agile, quick, 
ready. 

Ni‘ussavsss, agility, quicknefs. 

Nimscy, readily, with agility. 

Nimai’rexovus [siméifer, L.) that brings ftorms and tem- 

fts. 

Nimso’se [aimds/us, L.] Rormy, tem , cloudy. 

Numetuca’sites [fo named from Nimetu/adi, their in- 
ftruétor} a feet among the Turés, who meet every Monday in the 
night time and fing hymns to god, &¥¢. The ceremony of ad- 
million into this order is as follows; he who defires to be ad- 
mitted, fhuts up himfelf clofe in a chamber, and eats no more 
than four ounces of food in a day for 40 days, which being ex- 
pired, the fraternity take him by the hand-and lead him a moori/b 
dance, which is rm'd with a multitude of ridiculous geflures 
and aétions, till by the violence of the exercife, and his former 
regimen, he falls down on the ground; which fall they conftrue 
an ertafy; and during his time of lying he is fancied to have feen 
2 vifion. 


Nimu’ety [simietas, L.] too great, abundance, over much- 
nels. 

Nimmar [with the Canting crew] one who filches or takes 
by ftealth. 

Of Becker's, Lilly's, Sarab Fimmers, 
And blank Schemes, to difeover NiMMERs- 
Hud. P. IT. Cant. IIL L. 1093---4. 

Nixcompoopr, a meer block-head, dole or for. 

Nine(negen, Sax. negen, Du. and L. G. neun, H. G- 
nijo, Sv. nu, Pers. niun, Gord. neuf, F. move, It. and Port. 
autve, Sp. sovent, L.] ix. 9. 

@ Nine Dap’s (onder. 

F. Une Meroeille de nenf Fours. 

Athing which, it isbelieved, will foon be forgot. 

Nine. /2/d, (negenfaltig, L.G. neunfilrig, H. G.] nine 
times as many. 

Nui‘'nereen [negen-tien, Sex.) xix. 19. 

Ninety [negonerz, Sex. negentig, Du. and L. G. neun. 
tyig, H. G. sonante, F. novanta, It. moventa, Sp. and Port. ns- 
aaginta, L.] LAXXX go. 

Nuwwy aisnarius, L. barb.Ja contented cuckold. 

Nu'wny (sinwo, Spam. a child) a filly, forry wretch. apt to be 
made a fool of, a Ninuy Hammer, 

Niwre (neged, Sax. negente, Dw, and L. G. neunthe, H. G. 


N I 


NUXTHLY, or, ih the ninth place. 

ToNir (niupa, Sv, nppen, Ds. &nppen, L. G. bneipfen; 
G.) to pinch. 

A Nip, (niup, Sw.) a pinch, 

Nie the fharp point of a pen. an 

Nivrers [in a Ship) {mall ropes to hold whe cable to the cap- 
flan, when the cable is fo flimy, wet or great, thatit cannot be 
fraitened with the bare hand. 

Ntpre ale Sargeons) an inftrument uled in difmembring 
an animal body. 

Ni‘rrve {nypele, Sax] the teat of a woman's brealt, 

Nt'prine (or & a , Teat.) pinching. 

Ni‘san (70*3. Heb | the feventh mionth of the Fervs civil 
year, which ‘is about our Septeméer. 

Nr‘st Parus, the name of a writ, fo called from the two 
Latin words in it inthis fentence; Nifi apud talem Jocum prius 
vencrint, ise. unlefs they come before to fuch a place. And by 
this writ the theriff is obliged to bring to H’¢/fminfler the men 
Impannelled at a certain day, or before the Juitices of the next 
affizes, unlefs, és", 

Nustes’ [in Heraldry] as Croix Nijfee, Nyllee, ov 

Nitle, F. is like 4 crofs Cercelie, but fomething nar- 

rower, and never pierced ; but others fay, it ought to 

be always pierced ; and forme fay it is the fame with the 

Crofs Moline fable, Cofumbier fays; it is as mich as to 

fay, Annibilee, i,e. annihilated, or to fmall and fender, that it 
to be reduced almoft to nothing, See the figure, 

Nv'sus [in Pbils/opby] an endeavour, an inclination of one bo- 
dy towards another, L. 

Nir, (gnet, Se.) the egg of a low. 

Ni’tent [aitens, L,) thining. 

Ni‘r1p [mitidus, L.) neat, trim, clean. 

Ni’rratep [nitratus, L.) mixed with nitre. 

Ni’rre[F. nitro, It. and Sp. of witrum, L.] a falt impreg- 
nated with abundance of fpirits out of the ait, which render it 
—— 

ipirit of Nitre [with Chymifts] the belt fort of Agua Fortis 
uled in diffolving ae Pa ee . 

Nri'rrous [sitrewx, F, nitrofe, It. of nitrofus, L.) full of, or 
of the nature of nitre. 

Ni'truM[vizeg, Gr. . Heb, MVM, Syriack, fo called 
of Nitria, a town ef Egypt, where it was antiently made ih 
great quantities] fale-petre, which is either natural or artificial. 

Nu‘sry fe niais, F.) a fool or filly fellow. 

Ni'vat [nivalis, L.} taining to, or white as {noty, 

Ni'xtp11 [fo called A remy the pangs or throws of a wo- 
man in travel] certain gods among the Romans, that prefided over 
woman in childbirth, in whofe form they were reprefented, and 
bad three ftatues in the Capitol over againft Minerva’s altar, hav~- 
ing been brought out of Affe, after the defeat of Antiochus. 

Ixus, force, ftraining, labour, L, 

Nixus (Afres.) acontlellation or clufter of flars; which 
reprefents Hercw/es having his knee bent, and endeavouring to 
itrike at the head of a dragon. 

N. L. is an abbreviation of nom /iguet, or, it appears not. 

No[nem, F. mo and non, It. 20, Sp. non, L. na, no, or neo, 
Sax, nep, Dan, and Su. neen, Du. nein, Gs neb, Pers.) the 
negative adv. not. 

0, none ufed conjunctively. 

Nost’:tary, acollection of hiftorical account of the noble 
families of a nation or province, 

Nost’titaten [nodilitatus, L.) made noble or fatrious. 

Nosi'tity [nodiitd, It. nobilitas, L.) is defined to be ox 
ilufirrous Defcent, and of con/picuoas of Anceffors, with a facceffion 
of arms, conferred on fome one (and by him to his familly) by 
the Prince, by Law, or by Cu/fom, as a reward of the good and 
Virtuous actions of him that performed them. 

Nositiry, a quality that dignifies or renders a perfon noble: 
particularly that raifes a perfon poffeffed of it above a peafant or 
commoner, The quality ‘or degree of a nobleman; alfo the 
whole body of noblemen ; alfo fame, reputation, renown. 

Nositiry, the Jtalians thus fatyrize nobility, the dukes and 
earls of Germany (every fon of a duke being a duke, and every 
daughter of a dutchefs being a dutche/s) the Dons of Spain, the 
monfieurs of France, the bifhops of Jta/y, (every city having a 
bifhop) the nobility of Hungary, the lairds of Scotland, the 
knights of Nap/es, and younger brethren ot Eng/end, make all 


a poor company. 

Divine Noninity, has its reff to the — of the 
foul which comes from heaven, depends on the power of 
God, If this were well confidered, the wer/diy Nobility would 
be lefs valaed, and we fhould be rendered the more capable 
of, moral nobility. This is alfo called heavenly or theological, 
Human or word/y Nowivity, regards blood, and a genedlogy 
of many anceftors. This worldly or human nobility depends 
upon the good fortune of our birth. This is called Politicgs: 
Mora! Nositity, refers only to virtue, which is to gain ws 
efteemr; and this depends on our own free will, and isalie 
called philofophical. 
7 E Dative 


NO 


Dative Nosiuriy, is fuch as has been acquired by forme 
Mositsor deeds, and conters'd by the prince, &'e. 

Nutire Nopiuity, is what pailes from father to the fon, 
and makesthe fon noble, becaufe his father was fo. 

No‘nrce [F.and Sp. mobile, It. of nobilis, L.] great, renown- 
ed; allo generous, free; alfo railed above the commonalty and 

entry. 
. Noate Parts of the Body, the brain, heart and liver. 

A Noaxe, an antient coin in value 6s and 8; a Scoted no- 
ble in value 6¢ farthing Eag/ifh. 

To bring one's Nove to Mine pence. 

To which fome add; dad mine pence to moshing. Said of 
thofe who difipate their eflate in prodigality ; or who trade.a- 
way .their ftock inconfiderately. The F. fay s I/ fait de fon 
Yolen fix Sols And likewiley Faire de cent Sols quatre. Lix 
crer, F de quatre Livres rien, L, Ab Equis ad Ayines. 

A Nooxe (F. and Sp. azdile, It. noble, Port. of nobilis, L.) 
@ nobleman. 

No'preness [sobiditas, L.) is either a being noble in blood; 
greatnels of mind or expretiions. ‘ 

No'bi uss, nobility or noblemen, O. 

Noo, greatly, generoufly, illultrioufly. 

No'cenr (ascens, L.) guilty of fome crime, hurtful, mil- 
chievous. 

No‘cive (nosciga, It, notiows, L.) hurtful. 

Nocra’MnULO, one who walks in the night, or in his 

Noctra’msuList § fleep, L. 

Nucra‘mnurous [acdamdulus, L.] of or pertaining to walk- 
ing in the night. : 

NucraMsuLa’tTion, a walking in the night, or in fleep. 

Nocti‘rerous [mefifer, 1..] night bringing. aCe 
Nocrivacant [moctieagas, Ly wandering by nights: “ 
Noctiruca, fhining in the night, ZL. ra? 

Mr. Bogle dittinguifhes them into three forts, 

1. The gummous Nocriruca, which is by fome -call'd the 
conjifent or conflant Noéliluca, which is in the form af a con: 
fillet body. 

2, The Liguid Noctituca, which, it is very probable, is 
only the former diffolved in a proper liquor. ‘ 

3. Tbe Aerial Nocrituca, fo called, becaufe it “will 
immediately begin to fhine on being cxpofed to the open air. 

Nocrinuca ede Céymifs] fubflances chymically .pre- 
pared, which will thine of themiclves in the dark, without be- 
ing expoled to the light or air, L. 

Nocru’sn [wodfurne, F. mocturma, It. of nodlurmus, LL.) a 
noéturnal; allo nightly. 

Nocru‘’anase 2 [AProncmy) aninfrument to find the mo- 

Nocrurnxtane§ tion of the North ftar about the pole. 

Noctu’anat [aedtwraum, L.] fee Noduriade. 

No'cturns (so@urnes, F. nottwrui, It.] (in Reman 

NoocrurNnats § Catio/iek churches) part of the matins 
or church fervice, that are faid about midnight, being certain 
plalms and prayers, in imitation of the antient Chriftians, who 
faid them in the night for fear of the heathens. 

Jo be Nocturna [Ajrralegy] thofe figns and planets are 
faid to be nocturnal, in which paffive qualities excel, as moi- 
flure and drinefs, 

Nocrurnat Arch [Afromomy] is that {pace in the heavens 
which the fun, moon or flarsrun through, from their fetring 
to their riling, 

Nocru‘astane [F. of asfurmus, L. and aafer Gr. to 
take] an inllrument ufed to find out the hour of the night by 
the pole ftar, and either greater or leiler bear. ' 

Nocru‘rxous [mefurnus, L.) pertaining to the night. 

No’cumenr [in a Law Sen/r} a nulance, Le 

To Nop [nutare, L. of vevw, Gr.] to make a fign by moving 
the head ¥ allo to fleep. 

A Noo [avtus, L.Ja motion or fign made with the head. 

No‘paveEp [#odatus, L.] tied in knots, 

No paten Hyperécia [in Mathers.) a kind of a hyperbola, 
which in turning round, crofles ir Jelf. , 

Nopa‘tion, knottinels or the making of knots, Z. 

No'pote [of aed, L.] the head. a 

No'ppy a filly fellow. 

A Nove [odo, It. modus, L.] a knot or noofe. 

A Nope [in Dialling] the axis or cock of a dial; a hole 
in the cieling of a room or pane of glafs in a window to make 
a dial on the floor, wall, cieling, &e. ; 
Nope [with Serg.] a gummy fwelling, caufed by the fet- 
iling of grofs humours between the bone and the periofteum. 

Novus [in Afrenomy) two points wherein the orbit of a 
Plinct interieéts che eclipticks and that point or node where 
# planet paties out of the Scwtherm latitude into the Nortberms 
called the foutherm or defcending node. 

No Dia [with Betaw.) 2 herb called muhary. 

Marne {among the Rowaas) a certain deity to whom 

°O'sus ¢ they attributed the forining of the joints, and 
kn 31 corn, 6 J 


NODA fof modus, Le a knot}a pagan deity, who as they 


NO 


imagined, prefided over, and took care of plznts, whilf they 
knotted, and the flowers were wrapt up in the buds, Z. 

Nopo'st [wo.te/2, It. of msvejas, L.] knowty, full of knots. 

Nopo'siry [aodejita, It. of nedofiras, L.) knottinels. 

No‘’pus §@ [in Pdarmacy]a litle bag of phyfical ingre- 

No’putus § dients, put into beer or wine, the tincture 
where of the patient is to drink, 

Nopus Gordianus [i. ¢. the Gordicn Knot) Gordizs having 
been made king of Porygra, by his frit entring the temple of 
Apells, he placed a knot of leather thongs, of which there 
went a prophefy. that whofoever fhould urtie it, fhould be 
conqueror of Aira. Alexander coming thither, and having 
endeavoured, trying all ways to do it; but not being able to 
untie it, he cut it in pieces with his tword. 

Nos’tians [lo called of Neetivs] hereticks who allowed 
only one perfon in the godhead, and accordingly taught that 
it was God the father who {uffered. 

Hi arcit (old Rec.) a coffin made of wood. 

A No'ccrn, a little piggin; alfo a quarter of a pint mea- 
fure. 

Notse, a great found; allo firife, fquabble. 

Jo Notse abroad, to divulge, to make known. 

Not'stness [prob. of azije, F. ftrife, quarrel) noily temper; 
quality, Ge 

Now’:om [azjefe, of nota Ital. of woxa, L. and jew) loath 
fome, flinking, nally. 

Not‘somiy, loathfomly, finkingly, nalflily. ‘ 

Nor soMness (prob. of avisame, F. pom and nepye, Sax.) 
loathiomnela, ftinkingnels, &'c. 

Noisy, loud, making a great noile. 

Nocens, unwilling, L. 

Notens wo/ens, whether one will or no, LZ. 

No'ir’ me tangere, (i. ¢. touch me not) a fort of career, 
or a malignant eruption in the face, cauled by an extremely 
fharp, corrofive humour; a piece ef fleth in the noftrils which 
often flops the wind; alio an external ulcer im che ala of the 
nole, proceeding froma venereal caufe. 

Nour me tangere [with Betan.] a plant fo called from a 
fingular property it has of darting out its feed when ripe, 
upon the firlt approach of the hand to touch its pods, 

Noma’nes (of veuw, Gr. to feed) a name antiently given 
to fevera] nations or people, whole whole occupstion was to 
feed and tend their flocks. 


Noma [veyas, Gr.) certain deep and rotten ulcers in the 
mouth, 

_No’mancy [of momen, L. a name, and werrite, Gr. di- 
Vination) the art of divining the fates of perfons by letters that 
form their names, 

No’marcn [of vous, adivifion, and «2/4, Gr. dominion] 
an officer who had the adminiltration of a divilion of Egypt. 

No'Marcuy [vouepyie, Gr.) a divilion of the kingdom 
of Evype. 

No mMarcuy [vemepyse of rou, dey, Gr. dominion] 
the office or dignity of a nomarch. . 

Noatas [in Céirurgery] an eating ulcer, that by creeping on 
confumes any part of che body. 

No'mstes [among Hunters] the entrails of a flag or deer. 

No’msaix, the navel, F. 

Nomar Porn [in Heraldry) is the next below 
the fets-point, or the very centre of the efcutche- 
on, fuppoling the fame to be equally divided into 
two equal parts below the fefé, for then the firlt 
of thole is the Norréri/, and the lowelt the Ba/2. 
figure, where it is reprefented by the letter N. 

Nome [in Algebra] is any quantity with a fign prefixed or 
added to it; whereby it is connetted with fome other quantity 
upon which the whole becomes a dinsmial or trinomtal, &ee 
as a--4 and 4-}-5-L-r, 

No'mMeEn, aname, L. 

NomincLa’TIon, anumbring the names or firnames of 
fundry things, Z. : 

Nomencia‘tor, one who calls perfons by their names, Z. 

Nomencta’tura [F. somenclatura, It. and 1.) a fet of 
names, a catalogue of the moft uleful and fignilicant words in 
ag ar 

o'MINAL [mominalis, L.]of or pertaining to a name; only 
in name, not real, 

Nomina’tra [among the Reman] fellivals in which thev 
gave names to their children, which was on the 8th dato 
males, and gth to females, which were called the Dies Lurie. 

No’mi natty, ‘by name, " 

No'Miwnats a feet af fchool philofonhers who were 

No'mtnauists§ fo denominated, becaule they held that 
words, not things, were the objects of the dialrétichs. 

To Nominate (aominare, It. rovnatwm, L | to" propufe 
one as fit to be chofea to bear any office or employment, 

Nomination, [F. mominazione, It. of weriearis, LD a 
haming or appointing a periun to jome office, O's. 





Nowtina- 
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Nossatton [in Law}a power which aman has to ap- 
point a clerk to a patron of a benehees by him to be prefented 
to the ordinary. 

No'sinative Caje (Gram) ( sominatif, F. nominative, Tc 
and Sp, of assieaticus, L.) the firlt cale of nouns that are 
declinable. a 

Nomoca’son [of rin, the law, and xardv, Gr. canon 
rule] a colleétion of canons and imperial laws relating or con- 
formable thereto; alfa a colleétion of the anticat canons of the 
apoilles, councils and fathers; alfo a penitential book of the 
Greeks, ‘" ; 

Nomo’craruy [vouoyexpi2, Gr.) a defcription or treatife 
of the law. 

Nomo'ar aren (rousypagS of round and yeagevs, Gr.) 
a writer of the law. 


Nomopnyta’cium [vroueguatesier, Gr.) a place where the » 


records of law are Jaid up, the Cancery or Rolls, L. 
Nomorue sy [voueSieie, Gr.] the making, publijhing-or 
proclaiming a law. ‘ 


No’motuete [wemetheta, L. of vouedizns, Gr.) a legifla--! 


tor, a law-maker, ZL, 

Nomraret't [wompareille, F, matchlefs] one of the leat 
forts of printing letters. 

Nomparete [with Confeion.] a fort of confecs or fugar 

lumbs. 
3 Non-aat’urry [in Law] is an exception taken againf a 
perfon, cither plantiff or defendant, which difables him from 
commencing any law fuit; as ina cafe of an excommunication, 
outlawry, premunire, &r. 

Now Claim [in Lary] anegleét or omitting to claim that 
which a man ought to claim as his right, within atime limited. 


Non Frori'rerovs [im Botenick Writers) not flowering, © 


or bearing no Howers. 

Non piscairr [mon de/criptas, L.] not defcribed. 

Nox pescriprs [in Botanical Authors} fuch plants that 
have been pailed by, tho’ mentioned, but not defcribed. 

Nonace [in Law] all the time of a perfons age, under 28 
in fome cales, and 14 in others. 

Nonace'stmat Degree [with Ajfrom,] is the goth degree, 
or the highett point in the ecliptick. 

No’wactum [in Lew) the ninth part of moveable goods; 


antiently paid in the nature of a mortuary; being claiined by - 


the clergy apon the death of their parilhioners. 


No'nacon [aexagone, It. of emus, L. and yovia, Gr.] a’ 


geometrical figure, having nine angles and fides. 

None, [nan or nane, Sax.) It ought to be ufed only ab- 
folutely, but many ule it conjunctively when a vowel follows, 
which is a miltake. 

Nowe Sach [with Boten-] the Briffs! flower. 

Now Encity [with Pdite/ ) the quality of a ching that is not 
in being" 


Noncena’rious [monagenarius, L] of or concerning nine: 


hundred. 


Non-Refidence, the illegal abfence of a beneficed clergyman: 


from his {piritual charge, #. ¢. when he abfents him(elf for che 
{pace of one or two months at feveral times in one year. | 

Non Reéfident, a perfon who does not refide or keep in the 
place where his charge is. 

Non Appearance, a default in not appearing ina court of 
judicature. 

Nona Sphera [with Afromem.] the ninth {phere, ufually 
termed the primum mobile, which hnithes its revolation in 24 
hours: carrying with it all the other fpheres, with a very fwitt 
motion from Ea? to We/?, 

Non compos mentis (¢. ¢. not of found underftanding or 
memory} in law itis ufed tft, of an ideot born; 2dly, of one 
who by accident lofes his memory and underftinding; 3dly, 
ofa lunatick; 4thly, of a drunkard, ZL. 

Now-conformi? one who does not conform to the church 
of England, with refpeét to its difcipline and ceremonies. 

Non-conformity, the flare and condition of non-conformilts. 

Non dijtringendo (i. ¢. not by diltraining) a writ containing 
under it divers particulars, according to divers cafes, L, 

Non of culpabilis [he is not blame worthy} the general 
flea to an action of trefpais, whereby the defendane doth ab- 

lutely deny the taét imputed to him by the planuif, Z. 

Non ¢f factum [it was not done) is an antwer to a decla- 
ration, whereby a man denies that to be his deed, whereupon 
he is impleaded, L. ‘ 

Non sopiacitando, &¢. a writ to forbid bailiffs, se from 
ae any man, without the king’s writ, touching his free- 

jOIGe . 

Non /iqwet [it does not appear plain] a verdict given by a 
jury, when a matter is to be deferred to another day of trial. 

Now mercizande Vidluaiia, a writ, commanding the juitices 
to inguire whether the officers of juch a town do {ell vidtu- 
als in grofs or by retail during their office. L. 

Non sisieidando, a writ which lies tor him who is molefted 
or diturbed contrary to the king's protection granted him. Z. 


NO 


Nox Nutaraé [in Phyieé] are the caules andeffects of dif 
feafes, whether near or remote, ofr. fir, Meat, Drint, Steep 
and Watebing, Motion and Reff, Retertion and Excretisn, and 
the Paicar of the mind. 

Now oijfante (7, e. nowwithfanding] a claufe frequently ufed 
in ftatutes and letter patents. ZL. 

Now omittas, a writ, which lies where the fheriff delivers 
a former writ to a bailiff of a franchife, on which the party 
in whom it is to be ferved dwelleth, and the bailiff neglecterh 
toferveir. ZL. 

Non erganical Pert (with Arat.}-a part of the body which 
has an ufe, but performs no action. 

Non Pareil, that has no equal, not to be pirallel'd.  F. 

Non Pélevin (in Law] is when land is not replevin'd in dee 
time, F, ‘ 

A Nor Plus (no morc] an extremity, beyond which a 
man cannot go. 

To Now Péw:, to ftep a perfon’s mouth, fo that he has no- 
thing more to fay; to puzzle, to perplex. L. 

ON ponendisin Ajizis, fe. a writ, granted in divers cafes 
to men, for the freeing them from ailizes and juries. ZL. 

Non Procedends ad Aiizam, Se. a writ, to top the tri- 
al of a caufe, appertaining to one who is in the king's fervice, 
Gc. until the king’s pleafure be further known, L. 

Non refidentia, ec. direéted to the ordinary, charging him 
not to moleit, a clerk employ"d in the king's fervice for his 
non-refidence, L, ea 

Non fane memoria [not of found memory] an exception 
taken to an aét declared by the plainti# to be done by ano- 
ther, implying that the party that did that act was not well 
in his wits, L : 

Non-sense, impertinence, abfurdity. 

Nonst'nstcat, impertinent, abford. 

Nonse'Nstcatty, impertinently, abfurdly. 

Non /orwends, &c. a writ prohibiting an ordinary to take 
a pecuniary mulct impofed upon a clerk of the king's, for non- 
refidence, L. ; 

Non 
plaintiff. 

To Non /wit one, is to caufe a perfon to let fall the fuit. 

Now um informatus, an anfwer made by an attorney, when 
he has nothing more to fay for his client, L, 

Non feswre, an exception to a count, or declaration. by 
faying he hoids not the lands contained thercin. 

Non Term, the vacation time between term and term. 

Non «rope preflo (Mujick Books) not too quick, dtal. 

None [in the Romi/h church) one of the feven canonical 


Juit, a renouncing or letting fall the fait by the 


- hours, about three clock im the afternoon. 


Nowes of a Month [in the Reman calender) certain days, 
reckoned backwards from the calends or firlt days of every 
month, fo called, becaufe from the lalt of the faid days tn the 
4des, there were always nine days; lt bas na Sing. Nai. 

Nonu'pta [in Mujick) a quick time, peculiar to jigs, &e. 

Noopts, a nify, a filly fellow. 

Nook [wiche, F.] a comer. 

Nook of Land, the fourth part of a yard land. 

Noon (non, Sex. non, Goth. or, as fome will, moma, bora 
nena (the ninth hour) with the Rorrns] mid-day. 

Tbe Forexoon, the morning, or time of the day before 
noon, 

The Arrernoon, the time of the day, between noon and 
evening. 

Noo’xine [of non, Sax.Ja nap, &e, at noon. 

Noose [rede, nodxs, L.) a fliding knot of a cord; alfoa 
{nare or gin. 

To Noose ong, to get him into a {hare or an entanglement 

Noos'p, hang'd, ai married, 

Nop, a bird, call'd alfo buliinch 

Nor [ni, F. and Sp. ne, it. noth, Du: and G.J neither. 

No‘'rmat [with Geometrician:) perpendicular, or at right 
angles; a term uled of a line or a plane that cuts another 
perpendicafarly. 

No’amans ([g. d. morthera men, a name antiently given to 
the Norwegtans, Danes and Sivedes. 

No care [# ¢. northern king, or king of the northern 

No'rroy § parts) a king at arms, whole office ison the 
North Side ot the River Trent, the fame with that of Céaren- 
cewx, on the Southlide of it.. 

Noxtu[nonS, Sex. nor, Dax. “norr, Sw. noorven, Dy. 
nord, G,] the oppofite to fouth, 

No'rtierty 2 [nondeplice, or nopSene, Sex.) on the 

No'RTHERN é North quarter of the world. 

No’etuwary (nopdpeann, Sax.) towards the North, 

Noatu Ligét, a meteor which ufually appears in Green-Jand 
about the time of the new moon, and enlightening the whole 
country, tho’ the meteor itfelf appears only in the Norté: Ie 
moves from one place to another, leaving a fort of milt or 
cloud behind it, and continues till jt is hidden by the beams of 
the fun. 

Nor rieay 
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. w Signs [with Affron,} are thofe fix figns of the 
Bs rygectcnt the ericlie of the ecliptick, which 
iNglines to the norward of the equator. j ; 

No‘rrutne (with Navi.) is the difference of latitude a ship 
makes in failing towards the Norté pole. : 

Noaru Pale [in Affron. S&c.Ja point in the Northern hemif- 
phere of the heavens; two degrees every way dillant from the 
equinoétial, 

Noaru Star [Ajtrom] a ftar fo called on account of 

Noaru Pole Star § its being about two degrees and a half 
diflant from the pole. It is in the tail of the conftellation era 
minor, Which feems to the naked cye, as if it were placed at the 

le. ‘ 
ag Nose {aéz, F, #a/o, It. sariz, Sp. and Port. ie L. 
nxye, Sex. naefa, Sw. neus, Du. nafe, D. nafe, H. G.Ja 


part of the face. 

€o Irad one bp the Nose. 
Tris pevde “dansdax. It, mewar wn per il nafo, F. meaner quel. 
qu'un par le xex, G. Einen bep der Aafe fuhren. 

To have fuch an influence over any one, as to be able to per- 
fuade him to any thing. 

big, Mofe ig out of Jornr. 

That is, he is out of favour; or there is another ftept ia be- 
fore him. Iris generally faid to children when their mother is 
brought to bed of another, — if it be of the fame fex. 

To Nose one, to provoke or affront a perfon to his face. 

Nose Bleed, the herb yarrow. 

Nose gay a fmall bundle of flowers. ; 

Nosoco’mruM [voroxoueior of voros, a dileafe, and xente 
Gr. to take care of } an holpital forpoor fick people. 

Noso'ncer [vorodcyia of voros and Atyw, Gr-}a treatife 
concerning dileaies. 

No’sroca [with Natwrali/?s] a fort of excrement or foul 
matter like a jelly, ofa dark red colour, that is fuppoled to drop 
clown upon the earth trom fome luxuriant planet or ftar, 

No'’srrits (nari, It, nexpe-nyplu, Sax. sares, L. or of nz- 


ye and pyplian, to bore through, Sax.) the paflage of the nofe, .| 


Nosrrit dropping [in Catt/e] a difeale. 

Nor [noht, Sax. niet. Dw. and L. G. nicht, H. G. son, 
wo, It. ne, Sp.] a particle or adverb of denying: 

Nora, anote or charaéicr, L. 

No’ranre [F. and Sp. wotadile, It of metadilis, L,) fingu- 
las, remarkable, extraordinary. 

No'rapeness [#otavisitas, L } remarkablenels, Se. 

No’rascy, fingularly, remarkably. 

Nora’aicon, the third part or {pecies of the Fewih Cabala. 

No’rary [votaire, F. wotajo, It. noturie, Sp. of xstarins, L.) 
a feribe or ferivener, that takes notes, or makes fhort draughts of 
obligations, contracts, &'«. 

Norary Puélick, a kind of {erivener who takes proteils of 
bills, and other tran{zétions relating to merchants affairs. 

Norta’TIon, a marking, a ‘etting a mark upon; alfo an ob- 
ferving or taking notice of L. 

Nora’tion (with Aritémeticians] is the fetting down any 
number propounded in proper charaéters, and in their proper 

laces. 

. Notation [with Aigebraifs] the reprefenting quentities by 
letters of the alphabet, or a calling them by thefe names. 

No'r: materne (with Phy/icians) mother {pots, the fame as 
navi, Le 

Nortcu, a dent, or jag. 

Yo Norcu, to make dents or jogs in any thing. 

Nore (F. sota, It. and Sp. and L a remark or explication 
in the margin, or bottom of a page of a book. 

Nors, a fhort writing, containing an account of bufinels; alfo 
eredit, clleem, repute. 

Nore ofa Fine [in Late) a brief of a fine, made by the chi- 
rographer before it is ingroiled, 

Nore [in Trafick] a writ under a man's hand, by which one 
perfon epgages to pay another a fum of money. 

Nores Mujica/ (in relation to Time] are nine, eiz. the Large, 
the Long, Breve, Semi-guaver, Minim, Crotchet, Quaver, Semi. 
quaver, and Dami-femi guever, all which are to be found in their 
proper pices. The characters or marks of thefe notes are ufu- 
ally fet down on a fcale of five or fix lines, to ferve as direétions 
for keeping time in fingiug, or playingon any fort of mufical 
inflrument. 

Notes of Augmentation [in Mufick} is the increafing or en- 
larging fomewhat to the full quantity or value of any note. 

A Nore [or, Point) of admiration, interrogation, &¢. 

: Lr (wore, L.] remarks, memorandums, efpecially in fhort- 
a . 


To Nors (werer, F. notdr, Sp. notare, It. and L.] to obferve, 
to take notice of, to mark, 
o Nore [in Fu/conry] fignifies to prune. 
To Norea forergn Bill, is when a publick notary goes to be 
: esi Or to take notice thata merchant will net accept or 
Not, notabte, famous, notorious, arrant, 


NO 


No'tre ¢ij2e [with yr aarani| the baftard ribs, the five 
lowelt ribs on each fide; fo termed, because they do net joirt 
with the breaft bone as the others do, nor are bony ; but griitly. 

No’rut Baftards (with Phyficians} difeafes which go beyond 
the ordinary and common rule. 


Sd (naBing, Sax. rada, Sp. and Port.) not any 
thing. 


Bp Doing Nornine writerarn to do tit. 
The G, fay. iliggeng 8 deg Teuffelo Gubebanck. ( idle- 
nefs is the devil's couch, } L. fay,as wes Nisil agend ma- 
“é agere difeimus, When we give our-felves up to idienefs, we 
certainly lay ourfelves open to all manner of temptations, which 
imperceptibly draw us in to do thofe things, which would 
— poke = 5 ar — if band thoughts had been other- 
wife employ'd: We, therefore, truly, in another pr 

bent ithe rot of levi pubes — 

foo much of one Ching ig for Noruine 

L. Ne guid simis, Ter. in rn aie de trop, 

This proverb is chiefly made ule of to thofe who are continually 
telling the fame ftory, or ufing the fame exprefiions, elpecially if 
by way of reflection, reproof, or admonition; or to thole who 
are always doing fome filly or indifcreet ation, over and over 

ani 


Noruine benture, Notuinc habe. 
It. Chi mom s'arris chia, mow guadagna, 
Spoken to encourage thofe who are diffident, or ever cautious 
of running any hazard. 
No'ruincness, non exiftence; infignificancy ; worthlefnets. 
No'rice (F. sorizia, It. msticia, Sp. of notitia, L ] know- 
ledge, obfervation ; advice, information. 
oTiFi'caTion, [F. motifcazione, It.} a notifying or mak- 
ing known; a giving information or advice, 
o Notiry [norifer, F. AES Sp. Of netificare, L.} to 


make known, to give to unde 
-No’rion, [F. the form of any thing reprefented er conceiy- 


ed in 7 inds conception, fancy : alfo thought: allo know- 


, Le 

Firft ebjeBive Notiow, is the thing itfelf, known, accordin 

_ to what x is or has in itfelf, as Light bows as Light od 
_ Second formal Norton, is the knowledge of a thing, accord- 
ing to what it receives from the underflanding; as of Light, that 
it is the fubje¢t and not the predicate. 

Firft formal Notion (with Schocdmen] is the knowled 
which we have of any thing according to what it is, or has in 
it felfs as of a light body, guatemas light. 

Second objeBive Notion, is what agrees to the thing by the 
— of the operation of the intelleét, or what it receives from 
the intellect. 


Common Nor ions, are certain principles fuppofed to be in- 


- mate, and which therefore are felf evident. 


A clear Notion (in Logick} fach an one as js fuffici 
collect the object. ears mn 


An cbfeare Notion, is that which does not fufi recol= 
leét the object. : nei 

A dytinét Not ton , is that by which we are able to affign the 
very marks and characters, by which we recollect the thing. 

An adequate Notion, is one w we have diftin@ noti- 
ons of the marks or characters whereof it is compofed’ 

An inadequate Notion, is one whetein we have only a con- 
fuled notion of the charaéters that enter a diflinét one, 

No’rionat, of or pertaining to notions, 

ad IONALN al imaginarinefs. 

oro'n ous [#orcire, F. noforio, It. and Sp. of woforins, L.. 
publickly known, evident, manifelt, plain, sala 9 Ly 

Norto’ntousty, evidently, manifellly, plainly. 

Noro'riousn me (motorieté, F.} manifeftnehs, plainne(:, 

Norori’sty the being publiclly known, 

re (vi7@, Gr.] rar Noob wind, 

oTWwitTHstTa’NoING [of na-p1%S and . ' 
thts [of na-p reanban, Sax.) never 
ova’Le [oa -} land newly plou th 
fiat a acumen tone  eroneney She al at bes 
Nova’rians (fo named of Novatus their ring-le der] a feét of 
A. C. 215, who held that perfons fallen into fin ought 
to be received into communion without ce. 

Nova'rion [F. sovazione, It. Civid Law)a change or alte- 

= - bey otterion, whenby it becomes extinguithed and 
i 3 oran ca intoa igati 
reyerpeel oily 4 new obligation from one per- 

Necefary Novation, [Civil Lew] is one made in confe. 
quence of a fentence or decree of jutlice. 

Veluntary Novation, is effected three ways; 1. F 
ing the pet A of the obligation without the i ad pp 
other perfon; 2. by changing the nature of the obligati 
by delegation. 

Nova'ror, one who makes a thing new; a changer of the 
flate, an ulurper. ZL. 


No’vat [movel/a, Teal, xougaex, F.] newfangled. 
A Novet 


of any 
On; 3. 


NW 


A’ Nove [aweelle, F.. nsvells, It. novela, ‘Sp. of nevelluss 
L.] an ingenious relation of a pleatant adventure or intrigue, a 
fhort romance. 


Noven Aiignment [in Law) the affignment of time, place or 


the like, otherwife than it was afligned betore. 

Nove diffiin (in Lew] a writ which lies for one who is 
ejected out of his land or tenement in time of peace. 

Novecist [sovve/ife, F.] a newssmonger.or intelligencer, 

No'vetty [revitas, L. nouveauté, Fe wovitd, It. move 

No’vetness§ dad, Sp.) the ftate of that which is new, new-~ 
nefs, innovation or change. 

No’vers, 168 volumes of the Civil Lew, added to the Co- 
dix by the emperor Fu/finian; allo little romances. . 

Nove’Mser (sovembre, F. and It, movienbre, Sp. novembro, 
Part. mocemoer, L. fo called of aovem, L. 9, being the ninth 
month of the year, beginning at Murcé) the eleventh month 
beginning at Farwary. . 

Novemaer [in Painting &c.] is reprefented as a man, 
clothed in a robe of a changeable green and black, having his 
head adorned with a garland. of oliye-branches with frait, hold- 
ing in his right hand Segittary, and in his left turnips and. 

ar{nips. r 
: Mevs’siz¥s, the Gods of the Sadines a fpecies of Gods 
whrhipped by the ancient Romans, : 

Nove’nary [s2venarid:, L } of or pertaining to. the namber 
nine. 

Nova’snrat [aovendialis, LJ of nine days {pice or con- 
iihuance. A-Roman feltival celebrated on occafiou of any pro- 
digies appearing to menace them with ill fortune: 3 

Nove nNiaL (novenms, L,} of nine years {pace.  - - 

Nove'nsives (dii movenjifes, among the Remans} heroes 
newly received into the number of their gods; or elfe thole 
Gods of the provinces and kingdoms, which they had conquér- 
ed, and to which they offered facrifices. we 

Novs’aca, amotherin law. LZ, . 
~ Nove’neat (sovercalis, L.] of or pertainitg to a mother 
in law. "s ‘ wi 
- Novenr fnahe or, nophig, Sex. nada, Sp.) no whit, not at 
all, nothing. . 7 t 

Novice (F. aevizie, It. movicie, Sp. of mevitias, L.] a new 
beginner in any art or profellion} a raw, unskilfal and unex- 
perienced perion, ite leds : 

Novi'ctate [noviciat, F. novitiate, It, toviciads, It. of no- 
vitiates, L.] novicefhip, the time. during which a perfon is @ 
tovice. ; ras are ; : 

Novictrats [with the Reman Catholicts] a year Of proba+ 
tion appomted for the trial of religious, whether or not they 
have a vocation, and the neceflary qualities for living’ in the 
rules, to the obfervation of which they are to bind -themfelves 
by vow; alfo the houfe or place where novices are inftrutted. 
-"Novitu'sium, the new moon. JZ. Orage 

No'viry [naovveauté, F. movitd, It. of novitat, L.] néwnels. 

Noun {none, F. nome, Iti sombre, Sp. nomen, L.] (with 
Gram.) t the firlt part in —— the name of a thing. 
- Nov’ isusdasan A mbere | 

To Novu’risn [autrire, L. mourrir, F. mudrire, It. audrir, 

nutrir, Port.) to feed; to. keep or maintain. 

Nov‘aisuine [meurrant, F. mutriens, L.) affording now: 
rifhment. ; 


- Nov’risement [aourritere, FE micrimente, Uc. mutrimiente, eff 


Sp.] food, &%r, which nourlfhes the body. 
= Now (ou, Sax. nu, Daa. nu, $v. Du, ahd L, G. nan, H. 
G.} at this time. : 

No'wep [in Hera/.} is knotted, and is derived of the Latin, 
edatus, and fignifies fome intricacy in the way of knotting, and 
is applied to fuch tails of animals as are very long, and fome-: 
times are reprefented in coat. armour, as if tyed in a knot, 

Nowt (hnol, Sex.) the. top of the head, the crown. 

Nox, night, an imaginary goddefs of the -pocts, who had 
the greateft command in the lower regions, and who was one 
of the moft remarkable; fhe was held to be the mother of love; 
deceit, did age, death, flcep, dreams, complaint, fear and dark- 
nefse The cock was offered to her in facrifice, and fhe was 

inted with black hair, with a garland of poppies about her 

and her chariot was drawn with black horfes furtounded! 
with ftars, and holding in her arms. white boy, fignifying fleep, 
and alfo a black one, to fignity death, both taking their reft. 

No’xtous [mocivv, It. of toxius L.) hurtful; affenfive mif- 
chievous. .. rear ns ! 

No'xtousness, offenfivenefs, &r, . ' 

N. S. is an abbreviation for New Stile, 

Nuse‘cura;.a little clomd. £2... , 

Nuse’cura [with Phyjficians] (mall, light particles that {wine 
about in urine, loofely clofing one with another. L. 


Nusi'raxous nae sei L.) that bringeth or caufeth clouds. ' 
Nuat'onwous [awdigena, L.) engendred or begotten by the - 


louds. ‘ 
: Nuni'cerous [audbiger, L.) that beareth or carrieth clouds, 
Nu‘arre [wxdilis, L.) marriageable. 


NU 
To Nu'pizatt [nadiletwr, L.) to make cieiy. om 4. 
Nusiro'ss 2 [xwe/e/o, Ite of aubilojus, L.} to. make clow- 
_ Nu’pinous¢ dy. i Dy ee 
Nucame'xtum [in Botan. Writ.) the fame as, Jutus, tho'e 
catkins or wormlike tufts, or palms, as they are called in wil- 
lows, which at the beginning of the year, grow out of, and 
hang pendulous, down from bazels, walnut, &fe. - , 
vcua[with Amat.}che hindcr part or nape ofthe neck, Srad. 
Nuci’rerous (of mucifer, Li}. nut bearing. ‘ 
_ Nocxia'na Glandule (io calied from Dr. Nuck, a phyfician 
in Hotland, who firlt difcovered them] certain kernels or glands 
feated in that part of the skull where the eve is rlac'd between 
the abducent muicle of the eye, and the bone Os Juga/e. L. 
Nu'creus, the kernel of a nite <5 7 LNs 
_Nucreus [with Aron } the head of a comets alfo the cen- 
tral or middle part ofa planet... Le. 5, ne . 
Nucxaus {with Archite@s) the cement which they put be- 
tween a lay or bed of pebbles, ise. 
Male Neha apr otc bare or naked. Zo 
. To Nu‘pous: along, to walk carelefly, poking down 
head, and in hafte, e ’ dis eee 
Nupe [awd,F. nuda, It. of mvdus,L.J} voked, bare, 
- Nups ¢ontra& [Lew Term] a bare promife of a thing with 
out any confideration, ; : ; 
_ Nvog Matter (in Law) a naked allegation of a thing done, 
to be proved only by witnefs, and not by record, or other {pe- 
as « in str: ra feal. . . 7 
u'pits [with Surgeons) pledgets dipt in ointment, for 
aeviitedtese 
Nuoe [in Beran. Writ.) without leaves, and it js not 
only oe to ftalks when they grow without leaves, but to 
feeds when they are inclofed in no veffel. oe : 
‘Nupi’rits fin Painting and Scu/pture}is ufed to fignify thofe 
parts of a hyman figure, not. covered with any drapery, or 
thofe parts where the carnations appear. 
Nupirepa’tia [among the- Remenr] facrifices performed 
bare-tooted to appeate the Gods, and to eafe them of fome ca- 
lamity they laboured under, 
Nupi'ry age F. auditd, Its of nuditas, L.) nakednefs. 
« Nuptry (in Pajat.) a pittuie reprefenting a naked.perfon, 
_ Nu'et [neyau, FP.) (in Archit.) the fpindle of a winding 
fair cafe. , " f 
Neskt et (wugae tas, 1.) triflingnefs. 
Nuca’tiry (nugeditas, LJ triflingnets. 


Nu‘caTory . 
Nucaro'aious ¢ (™esterius, L.) vain, trifling, be. 


Nucice’ruows [augizerw/as, L.) catrying trifles, toys. 
_Nuxe, [myca, ItJ rte part of the head the noddle. 
Nutt [awllo, It. mule, Sp. mallus, L.] void, of no force. 
Nu’txan, made void., ; ; 
Nutuint’sty [of muilibi, L. no where)a being no where. 
 Nuciiery [wallisd, Ie. muidad, Sp. muilietas, L.} nullity, 
nothingnefs. ; ic 3 
_ Nutuiriptas fof nulls, L. and fides L. faith) one of no 
faith or religion, an unbeliever. ' 
_ To Nu’iutry (or muflxs, and fie or facio,} to make void and 
of none effect. cts ; 
Nu’tiiry [wallitas, L,] the being null and: void; or of no 


ect. eee ° . ‘ t ‘ 
Nv‘to, a character or + Which flands for nothing. 
Nu‘MBER [aumerus, L. sombre, F.. numero, It, Sp. ahd Port.) 


» a collegtion of unites. 


To ne L. nomérer, F.] to count or reckon. 

Similar plane Numbers, are fach numbers which may be 

ranged into the form of fimilar.reétangles, that is, into re@an- 

whofe fides are proportional; fuch are 12 and 48, for the 

des of 12 are 6 and 2 (as in figure, A) and the fides of 48 

are 12 and 4 (asin figure, B) but 6: 2: 12: 24 and therefore 
thoie numbers are fimilar. : 
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Jacompofite Nuwsaun 2 (ia AvithmetRk) a tomber which 

Prime NUMMER can ooly be divided or meafured by 
Simple NuMBER itfelf or by unity, without leaving 

any remainder, : ; 

Composite Nomen 2 [Arith,) 3 namber which may be di- 

Compound Nuwaex § vided by fome number, lels than the 
compolite it elf, bur greater than waicy. 
- pbjalute Nu mpers [with Algebraif} are al] numbers ex- 
preis'd by figures and cyphers, not having any letters joined to 
chem, 

Gelden Nuxace {in Aritivretic#] the rale of three, or role 
ef propertion, aoa er 

Rational Numaea (with Algedraifts)is every abfolute or 
ordinary number, whether it be a whole numbers as 1, 2, 3, 

5, &c. or a fra@tion, as $, 4,4, 2, Geor a whole number 
join'd to a fraétion, as 3 4, 64, 64. &e. 

Golden Nummer {with Afron.] a period of 9 years, at the 
end of which the fun and moon return to have che fame afpetts 
in the fame parts of the zodiack as before. . 

Nummens [in Pastry, Oratory, &c.] are certain meafures, 
proportions or cadences, which render a verfe, period and air 
agreeable to the ear. : 

Spherical Nomaan? {with drithmeticans) are fuch num- 

Circular Numer bers whofe powers end in the roots 
themfelves, a8 the numbers 5 and 6, all the powers of them 
end m5 and 6; fo the fquare of 5 is 25, the cube 325, the 
quadrato cube is 625; fo the fquare of 6 is 36, the cube 216, 
the quadrato cube 1296. ; 

A determinate Numiper, is fuch as is referred to fome given 
unit; as a ternary or 3, which is properly called « number. 

An indeterminate Nusen, is fuch as refers to wnity in ge- 
neral, and is what is called quantity. : 

Homegemtal NuMagns, ‘are fuch as are referred to different 
units; ag-§- golden {pheres and 2 golden fpheres, are homoge- 
neal nombers. 

Hetoregeneal Numpuns, are fach as are referred to different 
units; thus 4 filver fpheres and 4 brafs {pheres, are heterogeneal 
numbers. 

Whole Numauens, the fame as Integers, i.e. all thofe.that 
in the manner of exprefling refer to unity, as a whole does to 


a rh « 
eM Numsers, are froétions, fuch as confilt of feveral 
parts of unity, as a part to the whole. 
Rational Nu user, is fach as is commenfurable with unity. 
Rational whole Nuwmusn, isfueh whereof unity is an ali- 


quot part. . ’ 

Rational broken Numetn, is fach as is equal to fome aliquot 
part or parts of unity. 

Rational mixt Numan, is fuch as confilts of a whole num- 
ber and a-breken one, or of unity and a fraftion. 

Irrational Numer, is a furd, or a nomber that is incom- 
menfarable with unity. 

Even Numesr. is one which be divided inte two e- 
qual parts, or without remainder or ion, as 4, 6, 8, ee. 
~ Numoen enevenly eoew, one that may be divided equally by 
an uneven number, as 20, which may be divided by 5. 

- Prime Numoea, is that which is only divifible by ity, 
as §, and 7, are. : ' 

Prime Numpens among themfelves, are fagh as have no 
common meafure befides unity, as 12 and 19. 

Compound Numer, isone which is divifible by fome other 
number befides unity, as 8 which is divifible by 4 and v4 2. 

Compound Numasns among themfelves, are fach as have fome 
common meafure befides unity as 12 and 15. 

Perfett Numunns are fach, whofe aliquot parts, being ad- 
ded together, make the whole number, as 6, 28, €fc, 

’ ‘Thus the aliquot partsof 6 being 3, 2and 1, are equal to 
6, And thofe of 28, being 14, 7, 4, 2, 1, are equal to 28. 

Imperfe’ NuMagas, arefuch, whofe aliquot parts being ad- 
ded together make either more or le/s than the whole number, 
and are either abundant or defefive. ; 

Abundant Numuurs, are thofe, whofe aliquot parts being 
added together make more than the number.of which they are 
parts; as #2, the aliquot parts..of which are 6, 4, 3, 2, ft, 
which make 16. ‘ 

DefcAive Numacas, are toch whofe —_— parts being 
tdded together make lefts than the number of which they are 
parts; as 16, whole aliquet parts are 8,.4,2-and 1, which 
make but 15. - ° 

Plane NumoeR, is fuch as arifes from the’ multiplication of 
two numbers; as 6, which isthe produét of 3 multiplied by 2. 

Square Numaer, is the produ& of any number multiplied 
by elf as g made by the multiplication of 2 by 3« 

Cutie Nuvpen, isthe produgt of a {quare number multi- 
plied by its rQor, as 2, multiplied by its root 3, makes 27. 
¢ Pelvgorons Numinans, are the fums.of arithmetical progref- 
sere ede With unity.. Thefe, where. the difference is, 
dais Saee Ftangular numbers: where 2, /guare numbers 5 
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where 3, pestazaal murders; where 4, bexagina! number:; 
where 5, beptaysoad numbers, Bec. 

Pyramidal Numpers, the fams of polygonous numbers, col- 
lected after the fame manner as the polygons «hemfelves, are 
gathered out of arithmetical progrefhons, and are called fir/? 
pyramidal saumbers. 

Second Pyramidal, are the fums of the firkt pyramidals. 

Third Prenidals, are the fums of the fecond pyramidals. 

Numsens, the fourth book of Me/es, fo called from its giv- 
ing account of the numbering of the J/ras/ites. 

Nu'maces [momd/es, F.) the entrails of a deer, &'¢. 

No'menagve [surmeredile, It. of aumerabilis, L.) that may 
be numbred, 

Nu‘merasLencss, capablenels of being numbred. 

No'muxat, [F, namerade, lt.of xumersiis, L_} of or pertain- 
ing to musmbers. 

Numerat Algebra, is that wherein numbers are made ule 
of inflead of letters of the alphabet. 

Nusageaat Letters, are thole letters which are generally 
ufed for numbers, as L, for 05 C. for ico; D. tor 5003 M. 
for a 1000. 

Cardinal Namerats [with Grammarians] are thofe that 
exprefs the number of things, as ome, sue, three, four, fives 

Ordina/ NuMerans, are tach as fhew the order or rank, 
as fir, fecond, third, fourth, fifth, bec. 

uMEeRALs. See Numeral Letters, 

Numera'rion, [F. nwmerazione, It.] a nombring, L. 

Numeration [in Arithaerich) is that parce that compre- 
hends all manner of operations by members. 

NuMera‘Tor, One who numbers or accounts; an arithme- 
ticiaa am auditor, L. 

Numerator [sumeratore, It.) (of a Fraétion) is the number. 
placed above the tcparating line, and exprefling the number of 
the parts of unity in any fraction, as ¢ where 4 is the numé- 
rator. 

Nume’rtcan, (awmerigue, FP. auomerice, It.) of or pertaining 
to number; alfo particular, individual. 

Numerticat Aigeéra, that which ufes numbers iailead of 
fetters of the alphabet. 

NaNErican d(ference (with Logicians) that difference by 
which one Individual thing is diftinguithed trom another. 

Nume’aicatness, individualneis. 

Nu'mzao [with Poyfcians) fignifies fo many of any ingre- 
dient, as the or word |) aS murere 4, as take of 
Fujubes numero 4, . ¢. 4 in number, and by way of abbre- 
viation N°, ¢+ 

Numero [in Naeder) a term which merchants and others 

toa certain number of things, marked thus (N°) 

De Numenp [és «. by tle) as the payment of a pound a¢- 
summers, ia jul 204, . 

Nu'merous [somdrecx, F. aumerefe, It. and Sp. of mume- 
rojas, Lx) abounding in number, manifold. 

Nu'msnouaneas, largenels of number, abundance. 

Nam t'smatocnaraia [of ry a and yeren, Gr. de- 
fcription) the defeription and knowledge of anticat medals and 


coin 
Nu’mMurar [of aummas, L, money) of ot pertaining to 


mony. “ey 

Nummuca’rta [with Botan.) the herb money-wort. 2. 

Nex (oun, Sax. sense, F. qa. mon napta, L, i, ¢. not marti-- 
ed] one who has bound herfelf by vow to a fingle life, pretend- 
ing to have feparated herfelf from the world, and devored herielf 
to the fervice of God. 

Nun, a bird called a titmoufe.. 

Nu’ncwox, an alicrRoon’s repaft; « meal between dinner 
and {upper. 

Nuncia’rion, a fhewing, a report, adeclaration. JZ. 

Nu’xcto [aence, F. aunzto, It. of awacins, L.) a medienger , 
embaflador or envoy. 

Nu’wcrus, a meflenger or bringer of tidings; alio an ap~ 
Paritor, ferjeant or beadle. ZL. 

Nu’nciatura, [oonciature, F. nesziatura, It.) the office 
of a nuncio. 

_— lox, a pronouncing or declaring in folemn 


Nuncuratron [in Civi/ Law] the form of publithing and 

laring one’s lat will. 

Nu'ncorarivs [aoncugatif, F.) Will (in Cieil Law) a 
will or teflament made before witneffes by word of mouth, and 
not by writing, L, ; 

Nuncurative [with Scbeo/men} a term uled to exprels 
fomething that is nominal only; or that has na evidence but 


in name. 
Nu'notwa [among the Remaws]a goddefs, who, as they 
ed over the purificat or Juftrations of 
children, which fome derive from somes, L. becaule the male 
cares gale not purified till the gth day but the females on 

the \. 
Nu'npina (qu. secendine of mame dies meta, isc. now the 
gth 
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gth day) a market wirich was kept every hhinth day at Rome, to 
which the people retorted, mot only to ‘boy and fell, but alfo to 
get intellivence of whac laws were made. 

Nu‘apinas {mindinalis, L.] of or pertaming toa fair cr 
gag SN RY [ewndinerivs, L.] the fame as wandinal. 

Nu'wwery, & convent or cloifter of nuns. 

Nu'rer odiit, a writ which Kesfor a co-heir, being deforced 
by her partner of lands or tevements, whtreof their common 
father or anceftor died diezed dn fee-fimple <. er. 

Nu‘rrtan (FP. mwztele, It. nuptiasis, L.) of or pettaining to 
a wedding or marringe. ; 

Nu’‘rriacs, marriage or wedding. 

Nu‘rriaist, a bride er bridegroom, or one whe makes 

ches, 
ar Nunse [nowrriffe, FP. of nutrix, L.} one who takes care ot 
perions fick, chitdren, &?¢, 

To Nurse [#owrrir, F. mutrire, It. and L.] to take care of, 
te nourith, to iced Cir, 

Nu’asery [of nourrift, F. ao nurfe] a mart's chamber, or 

fery rowm. 
"Sigua among Gardentrs) « plot of ground oF place Rt a- 
part, ora gatden or orchard fer raifing young trees, ftocks ot 

mts. . 

Nuaseny, a college of young petfons defigned for tht ink 
niftry or prietthood ; 

Nuasu siy, the flower Narcifer, _ 

Nv‘aron se [mourritars, F.] education, inftroQion, 4c. 

; VARTURE Goes Sepend nature. 

F. meurriture pale Natere. 

That is, education is ari to nature, 

Nu’‘sance (auifence, F.] annoyance. A 

Nusaace, f writ which les tor one that has béch guilty of 
a nufance or annoyante, im raifing a wall, ftopping of water, or 


any unlawful aét in his own ground or elfewhere, to the damage 


of his neighbour. 

Nut (nue, Sex. noot, Dy. mort, Sv. and G. mi H. G. 
woix, F. mace, It. nwez, Sp. max. L.) 0 fruit incladed in a thal 
ora feed included in a brittle, but not ftony fhell. a 

Nut [with #natom.] the top of a man’s yard.’ 

Nut Peath, a fort of peach, : 

Nu’rmeac [rux mo/thata, L. i. ¢. the tiweked fat) a fpite, 
the fruit ofa tree as big as a peat tree, growing in the ifland of 
Banda in the Eaft Indies. 

Maik Nv’t mec, a nutmeg different from thé common, being 
Rooger and weaker. 

Nota’rion, 4 nodding, Z. J 

Nutation {with Affronomers] a kind of trepidation or tre- 
rnulous motion of the axis of the earth, whetchy im each anniial 
evolution it is twice inclined to the ecliptick, and as ofteti re- 
turns to its former pofition. eats 

Nu'reimaent [wertimente, It. tetritentiom, L.) ‘nburith- 

nt, food. : 
™Norat‘rron, (F. neirixione, It.) nowrifhment, F. of £. 

Nutairion [in Pharmacy) a tind of preparation, confitting 
in the gradual mixture of liquors of different natures, by ftirting 
them together till they have acquited a thick confiltence. 

Nurairion [with Pbyftians] a nataral ineréafe, whereby 
that of any bodily fubftance that is in continual décay, is repair- 
ed by convenient nourifhment. 

utai’ rious (avtricus, L.} nourifhing. 
Nutrt'Tiousness, nourifhing quality. : 
No’raitive (sutritif, F. sutritive, it, and 9p.) nowrifhing, 
wr that ferves for nourifhment. ; 
Nutri’rum, a deficcative, cooling unguent, prepared by thé 
@gitation and nutrition of lead, with oil and vinegar, Efe. 
Nutai’rious Faice [with Anatom] a juice which affords 
mourifhment to feveral parts of the body. 
Nox, anut, L. 
Nux [with Boten.] any frait that has a hard kernel, L. 
~ Nux Unguentaria (with Aporbecaries] a kind of drug called 

en, Le : 
aes (With P2yfciens) a pain in the head, which affias a 
Place about the bignels of a nut, L. 

To Nu‘zzte fe. 4. tofeltle) to hide the head as a young 
child does in his mother’s bofom . ; 

Nycra‘czs (of evf. Gr. night) 4 religious feet who invéigh 
ed againft the practice of waking in che night to fing the prailes 
of God, becaufe the night was made for reit 

Nretacort’a [ruxtaroria of runtGy adats dre, Gr.) a 
difeafe in the eyes, which is twofold; 1. a dimnefe of fight in 
the night or in dark » Without any cefedt in the light; 2. a 
dimnels of fight in the light, and aclear fight, in fhady ot datk 
places, Z. 4 . 

Nrcereti'a (vurrtae‘a of vk; night, and reacy, to facti- 
fice or celebrate feligious duties, Gt.) no€turnal orgies of Bac- 
thus, which once ¢ thee years were celebrated for three 
nights fucceflively, with Aambeaux, drinking in fo rietous and 
diforderly a manner, that the Remaa: abolifh’d them. 


O'A 
, Nycrus‘MeRox Truxdiueos, Gr.) the (pate'ef 2 bout: 
intire rightamd day dhe Tpate 24 Bonin cm 
Nre of Pieafants, a flight or Rreat quantity of them. 


NvMeu [npmpbe, F. wimpha, tt. yr 4, L. rdugh, Gr. 
goddels of warer, He fprings, lakes, oe i Seatigiak 
Nyurta [ruvdh, Gr.) the little skin wherein infe€ts are in- 


cloied, beth while they are th the egy, oF afer they have undere, 


gone an apparent transformation, or the firft change of the Lrw, 4, 
a palmer worm ‘or maggot, mn firch infeds as underzo a transfor- 
mation; or it is ¥ather the growth ot incteale of the Erwea, 
whereby the Bgute of the fucceeding animal is beginning 
to be exprefs’d ‘by the explication of fits members, which 
before lay involved up ih the Brive (29a Plant is in its feed) , 
So that Nympha is only the animal under that imperfet form. 
It is fometimes call’d Chry/a/is, fotvetinies Aurela, and by 
others Necgdalvs, . : 

Ny‘mri [with Aratomis) fonall, fol pieces of Aeth, pro- 
ceeding from the junétore ofthe Os Pulis inthe neck of the 
womb; fo called, becanfe they are placed hear the paflage where 
the water iffues out of the bliddet, Z. 

Ny writs [with faetomri#s] a holtownels or void Tpacé in the 
nether fip, Z. ae 

Ny ‘Menta {rougai'e, Gr.) the Water-Tilly or water-rofe, ZL. 

NyMrava (in Rome] certain baths or grotto's facred to the 
nymphs, from whof fatoes which adotn'd chem, or from the 
Watersand fountains which they afdtded, they were fo called. 
They were in number twetve, and Were ietreats of pleafare, 
adorned with grotto’s, foantains and Ratees of the nymphs, &¢, 
fray dt {quate marble building's, into Which there Was due 
One door, where were Reps that led down to grotte’s pav'd with 
marble of curious colours; the walls were beautiful with fheil- 
Work, and a ftreamn which forrounded the place, fell From a foun 
tain at the end of the grotto. 

Ny'mrary, like a npmphly. , 

Nymrur'uM [vuudar op, Gi.) a publick hall of buikding a- 
mong the antients, richly furhifhed and adorned Tor publick ban- 

ueting, where thofe who wanted conveniences at home, held 
their marriage . he i : 

Nimrnoma'nra [ofveueh, the Nymphe, ah ity Gt. 
vhadnets] the Furor aaa : Siteajee whiek pravehes ervmen 
to ttanigrefs the bounds of common thodefty without reftraint. 
‘ NrMeuotomi's [ruyeorouia, Gr.) a Cutting off che tyre. 
pha in women, which in fome feractimes bunching out, lates 
the Coitis, of makes it dificult. 

Nyuernts (rouge: of ao det vias ou'vadar, Gr. beoaule 
always young: or as foie will have it, froin WH), Hebrew, the 
foul; fuppofing the ny ae to be the fouls of deceafed anceftors, 
Which being then freed frotn thé body, frequented thefe plects 
that were moft agreeable te them when live: others détive 
Nymph froth Nyrapba, a.btide, ahd others of Lynpiu, by chong- 
ing L into N) the daughters of Nereus and Dére s, or of Orcahia, 
thother of the Moods: fome of them were taken up inte heavens 
but thofe that had green locks of hair, remaine upon eatth, 
athong the waters, the theadows, the forelts un, woeds; the 
Napea, the Dryades, and the Hamadryades, in the woods, in the 
green meadows among the green paftures. Phe Naindrs were for 

fountains and tiverts and the NeFcides (Mat teok their mathe 
from Nerews their father, were appointed to the jea 

Nympbs, iay fome, are only an allegory taken from. the vege- 
tative humidity, which gives life to trtes, plants and howern, bg 
Which they grow and ihereafe, | 


O 


O 0, Roman; Oo, Halitki Bo Englis; @ Saxon; are 
thé fourteenth letter in order of the alphabet; ¢’, the rgth, 
and 2w, the 24th of the Greet, and §, the 6th of the Hebrety, 

O, is not founded in People, Peopard . &e. 

» with the antients, was a numeral letter fignifying 41+ 

G, with a dath, flood for eleven millions. 

O, an itterjeétion of calling. 

Oa'F 15H, foolifh, filly. 

Oa‘FisHNsss, foolifonete. 

Oax fof atc, or ac Sax. Cithe, De. Ciche, G. Eck, Su} 
a _— — srr 4] P ‘ . 

An Oax [Hieroghphisally fents firength, virtue, eons 
ftancy's and ue lengih of iio, as being fleady, and living lefiges 
than moft other trees. 

Qan of Ferufalem, an herl. 

Oa'kam 2 old ropes untwifted, and pill'd ont dpain inte 

Ox'kum§ loofe hemp like Kutds of fax, to be uled it the 
calking of thips, &s¢. 

Oa’xun (aac, Se*. an oak) of of pértiinihg to an oak. 

Oaxen Pin, a fort of fruit fo called from its hardoefs, which 
yields an excellent juice very much like the #e/féury apple in 
nature, though net in Mape. . F 

ALE 


OB 


Oare Gael, ale-rent, a duty paid for brewing ale. 

Oar (one, Sax.] metal mixt with earth, as it comes out of 
the earth. ‘ 

Oant’stus, aterm in Greek poetry, for a dialogue between a 
man and his wife. 

Oars, [onan, Sax. aora, Su 
with two men to row it; al 
are row'd. : 

To have an Oak ineberp Ban's Boar. 

That is, to meddle with every man's concerns, 

Oats [of aven or etan, Sax. to cat) a grain, food for horles. 

€o fo one's wild Oats. 

That {s to play one's youthfw pranks. 

Oar Thistle, an herb. 

Oa't3x, of or pertaining to oats. ; 

Oatu (3:8, Sax. Eed, Dan and Su. Erdt, Dx. Epd, G.Ja 
fweaving, or confirming a thing by fwearing. 

Oatn See a legal fenfe) a folemn action, whereby God is called 
to witnefs the truth of an affirmation, given before one or more 
perfons im powered to receive the fame. 

Oar-meat [of aven and mealepe, Sax.) meal or flour made 
of oats. 

O’azy [prob. of opt, Sax. a fale, g. d. fcaly] flimy, 
muddy, &e, 

Oazy Grewnd, foft, limy or muddy ground. 

- O’aziness, flimy, muddy, marfhy quality. 

On, is an abbreviation us'd for Obs/i, half-pence. 

Os, is likewile a compounding partic'e, fignifying agara/. 

OvamMsuLa’ TION, a walking up and down, L. 

Ospvu'cTion, a covering or overlaying with fome metal, 


macter, &%¢. L. 
Orpu’racy [ol ebdwratyt, L.) hardnefs of heart, flub- 
bornnefs, obftinacy. 


] a boat for carrying paflengers, 
oO inftruments wherewith boats 


Ospu'RATENE Pe 

Onpvu‘r'p [obduratus, L.} hardened, obtitinate. 

Onvurar Ee y, obltinately, in a hardened manner. 

- One'vieNnce  Casgestrer It. sbediéacia, Sp, eledientia, L.] 
dutifulnefs, fubmitiion, fubjeftion. 

Oseptence [among Divines] confifts in fuch a fubmifiive 
frame of {pirit, by which a man always refigns and devotes him- 
felf to the difpofal of the divine being, being ready in every con- 
dition to do or fuffer whatfoever he appredends to be molt reafo- 
nable and acceptable, and by which he may belt exprefs his love 
and fubjeétion to him. F 

Osepience [in Painting} is —, by a woman in an 
humble polture, on her knees, lifting up her eyes to - heaven, 
from whence defcend rays, and behind them a bridle, which fhe 

rafps-at. . 
6 “aioe Opeprence to God, confifts in a readinefs of mind to 
do what'he enjoys. 

Pajive Onepienct to God, is an acquiefcence of mind, in 
whatfoever he fhall pleafe toinflictt. ~ 

Osepte’ntta [in old Records) a certain rent penfion paid in 
antient times, £.° 

Ost'ntenr [chdediente, It. ebediinte, Sp. obedient, L.] du- 
tiful, fubmiffive, 

Oss'pientyy, dutifully, fubmiffively. 

Osevie’xtra [in the Canom Lease) the adminillration of an 
office, Le’ 

Onepte’NTIat, of or pertaining to obedience. 

Ontoig’NTLALS, fuch perfonsas execute an office under fu- 
Periors, and-with obedience to their commands. 

Onz’pientness, obedient quality. , 

Oner'sant (sbeifant, F.] reverent, alow bow or congee. 

Onstre’a Sutura [ot “oSercs Gr. a {pot] [with Anatomi/?s] 
a feam in the fcull, otherwife called the figittal future, L. of Gr. 

O'we vise [obeli/gue, F. ebelifco, It. andSp. oBsarex&, Gr.] 

a four {quare {tone growing f{maller from the bifts to the top, end- 
img ina fharp point. Ie differs from a pyramid, in that it is made 
all of one intire flone or piece, and its bafis is much narrower, 

The Egyptian obelisks were iquare pillars raifed in the form of 
a pyramid, and engraven on every fide with hieroglyphical cha- 
ra¢ters, and myfterious fecrets, underftood by very few befides 
their priefts, who called them the fingers of the fun, to which 
planet they were commonly dedicated; their compofition was of 
aftone dug near the cataracts of Ni/e, as hard as porphyry. and 
of divers colours, reprefenting (as they imagined) the four ele- 
ments.” The firft that was erected was by Manuftar king of 
Egypt. An. Mund- 2604. whofe fucceffors ereéted divers 
others; but they were molt of them site by Caméy/es, kin 
of Perjia, when he conquered Egypt. And thofe that remaine 
were carryed by the Remans to Alexandria, and from thence to 
Rome, where there are fome remaining to this days the higheit 
were about 140, and the loweft, about 15 feet. 

_ Operisx fovich PrintersJis this (+) mark, and refers the rea- 
der to fomne note or other matter in the margin. 

OBERRA‘TION, a wandering up and down, L, 

OseQquita’tion, a riding up and down, ZL. 

* One 'se [obesivs, L.] fat, grots. 


yap 
priaele din $ (beffeas, L.) grofaett, fatnels, - 


* wherefore prumiles about imipofibfe things are voi 


OB 


To One’ [odcir, F. obdedire, It. ebedectr, Sp. and Port. of 
obedire, L»] to be obedient, dutitul, iubmiflive. 

One’yiNo [obediens, L.) being obedient. 

Ontyinc Signs [with djfrefgers) are the laft 6 fouthern 
figns of the zodiack. 

Os), isan abbreviation for Obje@ion. 

To Onje’cr [objecter, F. obdjettare, It. objefare, L.) to make 
an objection, to oppole. to urge againit. 

Osjecr, {objet, F. egeette, Ic. odjers, Sp.) the matter of ant 
ae ow feience, or that about which it is employ'd, the fame as 

Materia] Onjeet, the thing it Self which is treated or con- 

dered of. : 

Firma/Onject, one confidered as to its form, 

O'njecr [chjefum, L.) any thing pliced to behold, or op. 
pos'dto any of the fenfes; fomething apprehended or prefented 
to the mind, either by fenfation or by imagination; allo a fub- 
ject or matter. . 

Onject Gla/i, a glafs in a telefcope or microlcope, placed at. 
that end of the tube which is next to the object. 

Onjecr Plate, the plate whercon the object is placed. 

Onje'ctiox, (F. obdjezione, It, cbjecisn, Sp. of abjeltis,L.J 
a dificulty railed againtt a propofition. . 

Osjecrion [with Réetoric.Ja figure, when the words of an 
Opponent are pronounced in order to an{wer them. 

Osjs‘crive [cbjetiew:, L.) of or relating to the objeét. 

Osjective Line[in Per/pectioe)is the line of an olject, from 
whence the appearance is fought for in the draught or picture. 

Oaje’criveuy [Sedoo/ Term) a thing is faid co exilt ebjeBive- 
4y, when it exifts no otherwife than in being known, of in being 
an objeét of the mind. 

Osse’ctu M guod complexum [with Schooler} of an art, is the 
aggregative whole: or a coilettion of allthe obiedtive concu- 
ions or coniequences found in the fcience, L. 

Onjt’crum gue complexum (with the Scboclmer] a colleflion 
of all the objective antecedents of the fcience, L. 

O'sit [of ofiit, he died, or editum, L. death) a funeral fong, 
or an office for the dead faid annuaily ; or a yearly day {et apart 
for commemorating the death of any perfon. 

Ost'tuary: [ebituaire. F.) a regitter, wherein are written 
the names of the dead and the days of the burial of thole per- 
fons who were benefactors jo a monallery. 

Onjura’rion, a binding by oath, L. 

Osjuaca’rion, a chiding or reproving, L. 

Osju'acatory [sjurgatorius, L.) of or feitaining to chiding 


or rebuking. 
Oviatt ‘erprly L.] a foldier difabled in the fervice of his 
prince, who had the benefit of the place ola munk given him in 


ee: alfo Mr maintenance itielf. 

BLA‘'Ts St. Ferom) a congregation of iccular priefi 
founded in indy by hate erent ” es 
Babs certain gifts antiently made to the king by his fub- 
jeets, L. 

Osta‘r, certain thin cakes or wafers baked in iron moulds, ° 
and till called OudJies by the French; a cultomary treat in reli- 
gious houfes. 

Osta‘ri, fecular perfons, who refigned themflves and their 
cftates to fome monallery, and were admitted a3 lay-brothers. 

Onra‘tion [F. oblaxione, It. célaciin, of oblatic, L,| an 
offering. 

Osratio'nes guatuor principales, the four chief offerings to 
the parifh prieft, which were generally made on the fellivals of 
All Saints, Cérifimas, Candlemas and Eajer, L, 

Oaca’tions of the Altar, fuch cultomary offerings as were 
prefented by the parifhioners to the prielt, and folemnly laid on 
the altar, as 3 @ at Chrijfmas for the mais and facrament offering 5 
2d at Eater, and 1 peny at two other principal fealls. 

Funeral Ost ations, offerings by way of atonement for the 
faults or neglects of the party deccaled in paying tithes or other 
ecclefiaftical dues; which was the bett hurie led before the corps, 
mee delivered at the grave orthe church gate for the ule of the 
prieft. 

Ostecta’riox, a recreation, delight, pleafure, Z. 

Ostica’ri [in Myjick Books} fignites for, or on purpole, or 

ary; as a dei ciclix ebiigati, on purpole for two violins. 

O'siicarsn [od/igatus, L. }obliged, bound or tyed to. 

Ostica’tion, [F. ed/igazione, It. od/izacriz, Sp. of obit- 
Ratio, L) duty, engagemen:, tie; alfo a bond or wricing obii- 
gatory. F. of L. 

Natural Onutca’Tions, are fuch as bind only by virtue of 
the law of nature, and alffifted by civil laws and civil power, 

Civil OptrcaTions, are {uch as are (upported on civil au- 
thority alone and which induces a conftraint, witheut any prin- 
ciple or foundation in natural equity, 

PerpetualOpvications, are thofe that cannot be taken off, 
as Jong as the perfon exifts, in whom it adheres. Of this kind 
a the obligations we lie under to God and towards our neigh- 

our. : 

Oatications [fay the Mera/i;7.] lie only to things pofible, 

id and null; 
when 
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when the thing at the time of making the pact appeared poflille 
and aiterwards becomes impollible, if it happea by chance the 
pact is difannulled. 

Connate Ostications (with Mora/ii2s) are fuch as all men 
fall under by virtue of their being creatures endued with realon, 
as fuch as neceiJarily attend and accompary the rational nature, 
contidered im that dimple and general notion. ; 

Adventitions Onvicavions (with Mira/i?i] are fuch as fall 
upon men, by the intervention Of human deeds, not without the 
content of the parties, cither exprefled, or at leatt prefumptive. 

Mixed Osuication, is one both natural and civil, which 
being founded in natural equity, is further confirmed and enfore- 
ed by civil authority. 

OBLIGATORY bate at P, obStizaterio, It. and Sp. of 
ebligatorius, L.) of force to oblige, binding. 

“‘aiicavortNess, binding, &¢. quality, 

To Osui'ce [obsizer, F. obdligare, It, obligdr, Sp. of eb/i- 
gare, L.} to bind, conilrain orengage; to lay an obligation upor ; 
to do a kindnef:, good office or turn. a 

Osuicer’ (Law Tere] a perfon to whom a bond or writing 

igatory is made. 

Cecio nt, an obligation, a being obliged. 
Os viceto'r, one who enters into a bond for payment of 


me Onttcixe (od/izaus, L.] binding, tyings alfo engagings 
Oant’cincey, in an obliging manner. 
Osti’cinexess, civility, courteoufnels. 
Osxi’cGemMENT, an obligation, a tye. 
Oariqua’rion [in Catoptricks] as Cathetus of Obligation isa 
right line, drawn perpendicular to a mirrour, in the point of in- 
cidence of the reflection of a ray. ak 
Osti'qve LF. odligue, It. and Sp. of odviquas, 
ked. 
ro S1QuE Angle (with Geom.) any angle, either acute or ob- 
tufe, that is greater or lefler than a right one. 
Osrique angled Triangle (Geometry) is one whofe angles are 
oblique, cither acute or obtule. ; : 
Ostique — [Geom] a line, which falling on another makes 
ique angle. 
ghey pep ee {in Dialling] are fuch as recline from the 
zenith or incline to the horizon. . 
Osriqué Sphere (with Afironsmers} is that whoie horizon 
cuts theequator obliquely, and one of whofe poles is railed above 
the horizon, and equal to the latitude of the place, 
Oarique Cafes [with Gratz.) are the genitive, dative and 
ablative. ea 
ve Sailing (with navigaters] is when the fhip is 
PE c= Savin Nob between the four cardinal points; and 
thus makes an — angle with the meridian, changes both its 
i longitude. 
orn ve zg hese {in Mechanicks} is that whofe line of direétion 
is at oblique angles with the body on which it is imprelt. : 
Oni que Projection [in Mechanichs} is that wherea body is 
impelled ina line of direction, which makes an oblique angle 
with the horizontal line. ; SAA oh. 
Osrique Percujion, is that wherein the direfiion of the 
flriking body is not perpendicular to the body ftruck, or is not 
inline with its center of gravity’. 


L.) awry, 


cepied between the firft points of Arics, and that point of the e~ 
une which riles together, with the flar, Ge. in an oblique 
iphere. a . 
Ostiqve Dejrenjica (.ffronors) is an arch of the equator 
Senarocpied between the fint point ot ries, and that point of the 
* equator which fers with a far, Oe. in an oblique {phere, 
Outirquety, awry, crookedly, in an oblique manner. 
Osii’quity athwartnels, fidewaynefs, croukednefs, 
La QueNEss flantingnels. . 
Biccenine of the Ecliptict (Afrenem;) is the angle which 
the ecliptich makes wich the equater, which is 23 degrees and zy 
ules. 
ee” Liv'quus Superior [Anat.] the 7th mufcle of the head, 
arifing from the traniverfe procefles of the fecond vertebra of the 
neck, and alccnding obliquely is inferted Sideways into the occi- 
ttt : 
‘tquus inferior [with Anat.) a mafcle cf the head, which 
ton the stand part of the {piral proces of the fecond 
vertebra of the neck, and pafles obliqucly to its iniertion, at the 
iranfveric proce’s of the firit, where the former mufcle begitts. 
Osiiquus eruli superior {in Avat.] a mufele _of the eye, 
which taking its rife trom the deepeit part of the orbit, ncar the 
beginning of the Adducent, palics obliquely under, its upper part, 
and is let ito the coat called Seferotis, L. ; 
Oat quus éculi inferior [Amat.] a mutcle of the eye going 
up obliquely over the Deprimens, and ending in the Tamiva 
Scrrotis, &e. L, : + 4 
Osi quus afcendens [in Anatomy] one of ‘the large mu- 
Osriquus acclivis icles of the lower belly, arifing from 
the circular edge of the Os Miusm and Ligarentum Pubiss and is 
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intplinted into the whole length of the Lisca Aiba,L. That 
ferves to comprels the lower belly, and by that means io help 
the discharge of the ordure aad urine. 

Oariquus meyor cculi (with zat.) a mufcle which draws the 
eye forwards and obliquely downwards. 

OsLiquus deicencens2 [with Amat.) a large mufele of the 

Ostiquus decliois belly which takes its rife in the low- 
erend of the Oth, 7th, and Sth ribs, Ge. and detcends obliquely 
from the Serrates inferior pojlius, and is inferted in the Linea 
Alba and the O¢ Pabis, L. 

Osrtquus axrts [ Auatsmy] lies in the internal parts of the 
aqueduéls, enters the Tywpanwim, and is inferted intu the fender 
procets of the Musiras, 

Oout'reRaten [odb/iteratas, L.) blotted out. 

Os.irera’rton, a blotting out, a cancelling, an abolithing, 

Outt'vion, [owssi, F, obbiso, It. ovida, Sp. of od/izze, L.] 
forgetlulnels, which by naturaliils is defined to be a lofs of the 
{deas or conceptions of the things once perceived, which happens 
when they make buta light impreflion upon the brain. F. of, £ 

Osti'viows [owd/iewx, F. ebdiivioys, It. of sdbliviciiw, L.} 
forgetful. 

Osui'viousness, forgetfulnels, 

Ostocu’rTiox, obloquy, ill report, Li 

O’nLonc (in Geometry] is the fame with a reébangle paralie- 
logram, whoie fides are unequals 

Osmurte'scence [of cbmutejcere, L.] a holding ones peace. 

Os.o'nGness (of cé/ongus, Le and mes} oblong form, or the 
being of the form of along iquare. , 

Os o’quy [ot ob/agwiam, L. )ilander, back-biting, 

Opnox’s0us [cbmexius, Li} liable, properly liable to be punith- 
ed for offence; fubject, or expofed to: 

ta liablenels, fubjeétnefs to punithment, dan 
ec, te 

Oanvu‘sitatep [ sbmwdilatas, L. ] clouded over, overcalt 
with clouds. 

Osnvaita' rion, a darkening or obfcuring with clouds. 

Osnuncta’tion of Afembiics [among the Restees) a-dii- 
folvingthem upon fore knowledge or conjecture of ill iuccefs, 

Osota’ra terra (old Rec.) half an acre ofland; or as others 
fay half a perch, L. 

Oxzonus ['2303¢, Gr.Ja Roman filver coin, the 6th part of a 
denarius.or penny, in value about five farthings Bag/ib; alfo the 
fixth partotan dttick Dram; alfo the weight of ten grains cr 
half a icruple. 

Oso tus, is now ufually taken to fignify our half-peny; but in 
old time it fignified the half-noble; the noble was then call'd a 
peny, and its quartera farthing, And. in like manner denarius 
fignity’d the whole coin, whether it were angel, royal, &'¢. and 
Odglas its half, and quadrans the fourth part. 


Oner's {Mujf. Books] ahautboy or hoboy, Tta/, 


Osre'rrtoN,a creeping in, LZ. 

One erririous [of ebreptio, L.} of a flealing nature, or that 
has obtained, or been obtained from a fuperior atier a fly or fub- 
til manner, by concealing from him the troth, 

Opainess, an order of knights initituted in the XLII century 
by Conrade, duke of Mefovia and Cujevia; but is now fup 


: prefled. 
Osrique Ajcenion (djiren.} is an arch of the equator, inter. 


. To O’snocate [edrogatust, L ] to proclaim a contrary law 
for the diffylution of the former. 
Ons. is an abbreviation of obfervation, 
Onsce'ne [F. o/ceno, It. obyceno, Sp. of ebfecenus, L,) filtlty, 
lewd, unchall, bawdy, fmutry. 
Oasct'necy, hilthily, lewdly, fmuttily. 
_ Onsce’neness? [odjredisé, F, ofcenitd, It. of ob/tcenitar, L.J 
Onscu'wity $uncleannets of {peech or aétion, ribaldry, 
bawdy, lafcivious tpeech. 
Ouscura camera (in Opticks] a room darkened all over; but 
a little hole, in which a glafs is fixed to convey the rays of ob- 
jects to. a frame of paper, ora white cloth, by which the Ima- 
gesof the oppofite objedts are reprefented on the paper, 
Osscurs'T ton, a making obfcure or dark, L. 
* Onscu'ne [odjcwr, F. efcaro, It. obfewre, Sp. obfcurus, L.) to 
darken, to cloud, to eclipie or drown the merits of another. 
Onsco’reness? [odjcwrité, F. ofearitd, It. edjewridad, Sp. of 
Opseu nity § odjcvritas, L. ) difficultnels of being under- 
ftood; alfo retired and private life. 
Osscu‘’recy, darkly, in an obfcure manner. 
Onsecra'T1oN, an carnef entreaty, ZL. 
Ossecration [in Rhetorick] a hgure whereby the orator 
implores the afliliance of fome god or man, 
- Onse'quious [ofeguio/s, It. of objeguicfus, L.) very read 
to obey ou amine diligent to pleafe, nce krill Eat of 
Osss’quiousty, in an oblequious manher, dutifully, 
Osse’qutousness, readinefs to obey, obli te, > 
fulnefs to pleafe, Ye ics 
Onsequiousness has been reprefented 
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fcuipture, q’* man in years, bare-he raw in painting an 
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and in a humble 
potlure 
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Potlure, holding his hat in his right hand, and, with his left, 
leading a lion anda tyger coupled together. ; 

O'ssequies [odjeques, F, objeguie, It. obfeguias, Sp. of 0b- 
Jequium, L. i. @. ready fervice for the dead; becaufe thefe obie- 
quies are the aft devoirs that can be rendred to the decealed,] fu- 
neral rights and folemnities. 

Onse’Rvance [od/ervadile, It. of odfervadilis, L.] fit, ealy 
or worthy to be obferved. 

Onse’RVABLENESS, fitnels, eafinefs or worthinefs to be ob- 
erved. 

Onse’rvance [osfervanza, It. of cifervantia, L.) perfor- 
mances allo refpect; alfo regard. 

Onservances, [F.] the rules and cuftoms of a monaftery, 

Onse'rvant fojervante, It. of od/ereans, L.) having regard 
to dutiful, refpect; alfo keeping ones word. 

Oost’ RVANTNESS, regardfulnels, refpectfulnefs. 

Opsrarva’NTINES, a branch of the order of Framcifcans or 
grey friars, fo named becaule they oblige themfelves toa more 
ilrict obfervance of the rules of their protetiion, 

Onserva'tor, [obfervatewr, F+ offervatore, It. of cb fer- 
cater, L.] an oblerver of peoples manners; allo a monitor in a 
ichool. 

Onserva’tion, [F. obfervazione. It, obfervaciin, Sp. of 
efjervatia, L.] an oblerving, noting ¢ a note or remark. 

Onsa'avatory [obfervatsire, F. objervaterio, It. of LJ a 
place for making aitronomical oblervations- 

To Onse’ave [odferver, F. offervure, It. obferear, Sp. and 
Port. of cbfervare, L.) to keep or follow a rule, law, Ge. to 
contemplate, confider or ftudy 3, to mark, mind or take notice of, 
tu heeds to eye, to watch, to {py; to havea Itritt eye over, 

‘To Onserve [in Necigatien] isto take the height of the fun 
or ttars with an indtrument, in order to know in what degree of 
latitude a hip is at all cimes. 

Onse'ssen [od/efus, L.] befet, haunted by an evil {pirit. 

Onst‘ssion [F. of objec, L.) a beficging or encompafling 
about, F. of ZL. 

Onst'stency [of ofj/iere, L.] ftanding in the way, refiftance. 

Onsipianum Marmor atouch-ttone, L. 

Ossi'pionat [ofidisnalis, L.) of or pertaining to a fiege. 

a Ousipi‘onat Crewa [with Heralds) is reprefent- 
Les Sy) ed asin the figure, being a fort of garland made of 


by repulling them, or otherwife, 
O'nsocers [ed/oletus, L.] grown old or out of ule. 
Os’sote’TENESS, antiquaicdnels, a being grown out of: ufc. 
Ossove’te [in Bot. Writ.J applied to colours, fignifies not 
bright, but looking faded and dirtily. 
O'ssTace [F. ofacole, It. of obfaculum, L.]alet, hindrance, 
bar, rub in the way. 
OnsTEeTRICa’Tton, an acting the part of a midwife, L. 
O'sstinateE [oljtiné, F. offinato, It. objfimids, Sp, of objfi- 
natys, L.] refolute, felf-willed, wilful, lubborn. 
OnsTINacy [offimazione,) It. Muobornnefs, inflexi- 
O'ssTinaTENess§ blencis, fixednefs, or refolvednefs to 
maintain or adhere to an opinion, &¥¢. right or wrong. ’ 
OastinaTeEy, refolutely, wilfully, ftubbornly. 
OsstiPation a ftopping up chinks, L. : 
Oastre PEROus [oh/reperus, L.) making a loud noife, full of 
noile and din; as a noife made by a brawling woman, 
Onste’PEROUSLY, in an oblireperous manner. 
Osstxe'reERousNes,-noilinefs, bawling faculty or quality. 
To Oasrau’cr [sdjfrucium, L. toftop or fhut up, properly 
by building again{t] to ftop or flut up, to hinder. 
Onstru'crion (F . of obfrudio, L.Ja ftoppage, a hindrance. 
Onsvauction [in Medicine) a fhuttimg up the paflages ina 
human body. 
Onstaucrive [(obfructif, F. of ebjirufus, L.] apt to htop 
up or caufe a hoppage. 
Onsrau'crivengss, impeding, or obftrudting, or hindring 
ality. ‘ ; 
s Osernun ntua [with Phy/icians] medicines, &¢. of a ftop- 
ping, quality, Z, , 
Ossrursra’cTion,a flupifying, aftonifhing or abafhing, Z. 
‘To Onrat'n [obtenir, F. ottenere, It, ebtentr, Sp. of ebtinere, 
L.J] to fucceed in the petition, demand or purfuit of a thing ; to 
get, gain, or have; to get ground. 
OsTENEDRA'TION, a os L. 
Osre sTioN, an obtaining, 
Onresta’tton an earnelt or prefling requeft, ZL. 
Ostrecra’rion, a back-biting or flandering, L. 
To Onran'ps (odtraders, L.) to thruft or force in or upon; 
to oppole. 
Ontku'sios, a thrufting or forcing inor upon. L. 
OvTura’Tiox, a lopping or fhutting up clofe, L, , 
Ooerursa'tor extern, (dnatemy) a mulcle which turns the 
thigh outwards; it arifes from the external parts of the Os J/- 
chrurt and Pubit, and is inferred to the root of the great tro- 
chanter of the thigh bone, Z, ; 
‘ 


¢ 
2, grafz, which was by the Romans given to thoie that - 
* had held outa fiege, or caufed the enemy to rile it, 
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Oaruraaton internu: [Anat.] the fame as mar/ipialis. 

Osrurba’vion, a troubling, or difturbing, L. 

Ontusa'scurar [with Geometriciaus] of, pertaining to, or 
having an obtule angle. 

Oaruse [oftufo, It obtuse, Sp. oftufes, L.j blunt, having a 
dull point or edge; alfo heavy or dull-witted. 

Osruse Angie (in Trigenom.] any angle which is greater than 
aright one; or that confiits of more than go degrees. 

Ontuse angled tricngle [Trigenom.]fuch a triangle as hath 
one obtule angle. 

Oatu’seness, bluntnefs, dulnefs of edge. 

Ontusa’ncurarness [of eftu/us, and angelaris, L.] the be- 
ing obtufe angled, or the having obtufe angles. 

OsvALLa’T10N, an encompafling with a trench, Z. 

Osve'nrions, offerings; alfo rents or revenues, properly of 
fpiritual livings, L, 

To Osve’rt to turn back, or againft, L. 

To O'pviare (obvier, F- ovcvare, It. efviatum, L.) to pre- 
vent or hinder. 

O’svious [edzivs, of againft and ofam a way or vifas the fight 
L.] eafy to be perceived or underitoud, plain, common. 

Osviousty, plainly. 

O'aviousnéss, ealinefs to be perceived. 

Osu'MBkaren [ebvendbratys, 1.) overfhadowed. 

Osumera’rios [cbbumérazione, It, of ebumbratio, L.) an 
overfhadowing, L. : 

Occa’sto [among the Remans] the goddefs of time, who is 
reprefented flark naked, with a long lock of hair upon her fore- 
head, and bald behind; and alfo ftanding on a wheel, with wings 
on her feet, and is faid to turn herfelf very fwiftly round; hy 
which is intimated, that we fhoald lay hold of the prefent oppor- 
tunity- 

Occacation, a blinding, L. 
~ Occasio [in O/d Law] a tribute impofed by the lord on his 
vailals or tenants. 

Occa'ston (F. eccafione, It. ocafn, Sp. of oceafio, L.) feafon, 
convenience or fit time to do any thing; alfo caute, reaion; alfo 
want or neceflity. 

To Occasion, [secaffonar, Sp-} to caufe, to he the cauk of. - 

Occa’stonaL [cecafione/, F.] of or pertaining to occafion; 
alfo cafual. 
OccastonaL 
offers or requires, 
Occa'stonarty, cafually, upon occafion, ; 
Occa’stonatness [of occafso, L.] the being or happening 
by, or according to occation. : 

Occasions, affairs, concerns. ° 

Occasiona'R! is Law] to be amerced or fined; to be 
made fubjeét to occafions or occafional penalties. 

Occa'tion, a harrowi 

Occario'’nes [old Rec} 
rooting up trees, aflarts, ¢. 

Occa'ror [among the Romans] a god of husbandry, that 
prefides over harrowing the ground, and breaking the clods. 

Ocectpent [F. orcrdente, It. of occidens, L.) the We/?. 

Equincfial Occipent [Affron.] that point of the horizon 
where the fun fets when it enters the figns Aries and Libra, at 
which times the day and night is of equal length. 

Eftival Occtpent, the Summer Hef or North Weft, that 
point of the horizon, or that point of heaven, where the fun fets 
when he is in the tropick of Cancer, and the days are longett. 

Hybernal Occipent, the Winter South or South Welt; a 
point in which the fun is at its entrance into the tropick of Ca- 
pricorn, at which time the days are the fhortelt. 

Occipe'NTaL [F. occidentale, It. of occidentalis, L.] belon+ 
ing tothe eff, Wefern. 

Ovcecrpentat [with Aron.) a planet is faid to be occiden- 
tal, when it fets in the evening after the fun, 

Occipe’NTaLNess welterlinefs, or the having a wellerly 
fituation. 

Occt'ritat [occipitalis, L.] pertaining to the hinder part of 
the head. 

Occipita’L1s [Anat.} a fhort, but broad, ficthy mufcle, pla 
ced on the Orriput, which with its partner ferves to pull the 
hairy fcalp backwards. 

Occtpito-Frentalis [Anatomy] a mulcle of the skin of the 
Occipur and Os Frontalis. 

Occrrr‘tis Os (with Asator.] a bone of the {cull, lying in 
the hinder part of the head; which is in fhape fomething like a 
lozenge, with its lower angle turned upwards, L. 

Occxu'ston, a fhutting againft, or out. 

O'ccrrur, the part of the head, ZL 

Occu’tt [occulte, F, occult, It. orulto, Sp. of seeuttus, L.J 
hidden, fecret. 


Occutt (with Geometricians] uled of a line that is fcarce per 
ceivable, drawn with the point of the compafs, &'r, 


Occutt Sciences, magick, necromancy, the cabala, &’. 
Occurt Cancer, the fame as primitive cancer. 


[per occaficnem, L.J as opportunity or occafion 


or breaking of clods. 
offences committed in a forclt, by 
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Weeurt Qnahities [with aticnt Phifes a term commonly 
wied as an iydwer for their ignorance, who when they could 
give no account of a Pécenomensa, were wont to aitribute it 
tw fome oceult quality. 

Occutta’rion, a hiding or concealing, L. 

Ocevtravion [with drow] is the Gime a Mar or planet 
is hidden from our fight in an eclipfe, 

Occu'ttness, hiddetmets, concealednefs, 

O'ccurancy [of eccupans, L.) the pollefion of things that 
at preferit have no owner, but may have in time. 

O'’ccurant [sccwpans, L.] an occupier or pofleflor. 

Occurast [in Common Lave] when a man makes a leale to 
another for the term of the lile of a third perfon; the leilee 
dying, he who frit enters, fhall hold the land as occupant, 
during the life of the third perlon. 

Occura‘’rion, (F. occupaxione, It. oceupacitn, Sp. of secx- 
patio, L.] an employ, butinefs or trade, F. of LZ. 

Occuration [with Rhetoricians] is a figure, when the 
orator feéms to pals by, to be ignorant of, or to be unwilling 
to declare that which at the fame time he chiefly infilks upon. 
I¢ is alfo called preterition. 

Occura’rions [in the Statute de Bigamis} purpreftures, in- 
trufions, ulurpations upon the king, by ufing liberties or fran- 
chifes that a perfon is not intitled to. 

Occuration [in the Sea/e of the Lav] is the putting a man 
out of his pofleflion in a time of war. 

Occura'Tive sare rohigese ufed, pofleiled, employ'd. 

Occurative Field [in Law) a field, which being left by its 
proper owner, is pofleiicd by another. 

ccuPa’rive, awrit which lies for him who is ejected 
‘out of his Jand or tenement in a time of war, L. 

O'ccupters of walling, oflicers of the fale works in Che. 
feire, chofen annually to fee right done between lord and te- 
nant and all perfons concerned. 

To Occupy [eceupar, Sp. oceupare, It. and L.} to fill or take 
up a fpace; to be fiezed or in potfeffion of ; to employ, to deal 
or trade. 

OccuPy'txe [occupans, L.J filling or taking up a fpace: 
being in poflefiion of, employing; allo carnal copulation with 
a Woman. : 

‘To Occu’r [eecurrir, Sp, eccarrere, Tt.and L.] to meet, to 
come in the way, to offer or prefent itlels. 

Occu’rresces [F. occorrenze, It. of sceurrentia, L.] cafual 
adventures; conjun¢tures of affairs; alfo news, 

Occu’Reing? [eccarens, L.] meeting, coming in the way, 

Occu’re core offering or prefenting itielf. 

Ocean ([Peccan, F. Poceans, It. oceans, Sp. oceanus,L, of 
gxear, Gr.] that valk colleion of waters, or the main fea, 
which furrounds the whole globe of the earth. 

Atlantick Ocean (with Geographers] lies between Exrepe 
and Africa on the Wel, and America on the £27, 

Hyperborean Ocean [Geegr.} encompafies the land which 
is fituated towards the Norté pole. : 

Pacifick Ocean [Geogr.] lics between the 14? fide of Ave- 
rita and Ajia, ; 

South Ocnan [Geogr.] enclofes Magellanicaz, and the con- 
tinent towards the South pole. ° 

Ocea'Nous, of or pertaining to the ocean. 

Oce’anus, the God of the fea, fee proper names. 

Ocne’sa [3xiua, Gr.) a liquor or vehicle wherewith mes 
dicines are mingled. . 

Ocuro’cracy [syxAonexrive, of AD, the multitude 
and xeg7&, power, Gr.] a government, wherein the multitude 
or common people bear the way. a 

Ocuro’tratia [ of Fyxa, a multitude, and xeaerd, 
power] a furm of government, wherein the populace has the 
fole power and adminiltration. 

Ocurno’pes [with Surgecns} ulcers, whofes fides are braw- 
ny, or of the nature of warts, 

O’cuy-noe, a remarkable cave in Mendip-Hills in Somer= 
Scuhire, of a vait length; where feveral wells and {prings are 
dilcovered. 

O’cimum [exsuor, Gr.] garden-bafil, bafil-royal, or bafil- 
gentle, L cf ett « 

O’cxamy [prob.g. d. dl bymy] a fort of mixed metal. 

Ocranis (in Law] as Orfabis Hilarti, i. c. the 8th day 
inclufively after the feitival af St. Hilarius. ; 

_Octaz’paon [inrded'pS&, Gr.] one of the five regular bo- 
dics, confitting of cight faces, or cight regular triangles. 

Octacon [ottangula, It. oxtéyover, Gr] a figure confilt- 
ing of cight angles and fides. 

Ocra’conat [of éatdyeve, Gr.] having eight angles and 
fides. 

Octar’rrripes [in Céromvivgy) (of éatatripsp, Gr.) the 
{pace or duration ofcight years. bias 
_ Ocra xGuLar [ottangulare, It, of edungulasy L.) having 
eight angles. ia 4 
— Octa’NouLaRNEss, the having cight angles. 
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Oera’sr? [with irofgers] is when a planet is in fuck an 

Ocriir F alpect or polition, with refpeét to another, that 

their places are ouly diltant an 8th part of a circle, or 35 des 
recs. 

5 Octa’ria [of xta7a 201%, Gr. eight-fold) a kind of Ps, 
‘ygéee bible, conlilling of cight columns, 

Octa'stTYLeE [oxtasvA, Gr.J a building with cight pillars 
in the front. 

O’ctatrrucn foxtarevyS, Gr] the eight fir books of 
the Ofd sejfament, from Geass to the end of Juaces. 

Ocra’ve [F. ottave, It. octaca, Sp. of oftavus, L.J the 
cighth day alter fome peculiar fellivals. 

Ocrave [in Mifick) an cighth, or an interval of cight founds, 

Octa’vo [i, ¢. in cight) a bonk is faid to be in Ovtace, 
when afheet is folded into cight leaves. 

OctenniaL [ottenio, It. oennalis, L. of of, eight, and 
annalis, L. of an year) containing the {pace of, or done every 
Sth year. 

Govs'ont (odebre, F, ottabre, It. otubre, Sp. extubro, Port. 
ofober, L. of oo, L. eight) is with us the tenth month jn the 
years but was fo called from being the eighth, beginning the 
year with March, 

Ocrosen [in Painting &c.] is reprefented in a garment of 
the colour of decaying flowers and leaves; having his head a- 
dorned with @ garland of leaves of oak, with acorns; holding 
in his right hand a fcorpion, and in his left a basket of Céy?. 
nuts, Medlars, Services, &e. 

Octor'pRicat, having cight fides. 

Octoce'xary [oétogenarias, L.] of eight years of age. 

O’crocone (F. ottangolo, It.] a figure of eight corners. 

O'cTonary [(sfonarivs, L.] of or pertaining to the number 
eight. : 

Octo'’sryte [oxtesva, Gr.] the face of a building con- 
taining eight columns. 

QOcrt is us'd asan abbreviation of O.?c5er. 
Ocrore’tanous [of otto, L. and wevaaw, Gr. a flower 
leat ] having eight flower leaves, 

Ocrupre [oPaplus, or eéuples, L.) eight fold. 

Ocru'na [with Pye.) a weight of eipit ounces. 

O'cunar [orwluire, F. ecalare, It. ocudar, Sp. ccularis, L.J 
of or pertaining to the eyes or fight. 

Ocutar DemonPration, is that evidence which we have 
of any thing by fecing it done or performed with our own 
eyes. 

* cud wei Dentes, the eye-tecth. ZL. 

O cucarness, viliblenefs, 

Ocuta’riox [with Botan.) the taking away of fiperfuous 
buds. 

O'cunt caxcrorum [with Phyferans) crab-cyes; certain flones 
taken out of the heads of river cray-fih. JL. 

O'curisr, [ecuie, F, ocvlijla, It. and Sp.] one shilled in 
curing difcafes of the eyes. : 

Ocuro’num Motores (with Anatom.) a pair of nerves arifing 
from the —— marrow on cach fide the Jnfundibulor 
Cereéri, and palling thence thro’ the holes of the wedge like 
bone, fend out feversl twigs that embrace the opticks, and 
are beltowed on the tunicles of the eye. 

O'cutus, the eye, the outward organ of fight, made up of 
fix mufeles, to which a Seventh is added in brutes, and as many 
tunicles or coats, oiz. Adnata, Cornea, Cryjiailina, Innomina- 
ta, Retiformis, Witrea and Uvea , 

Ocutus Beli, a ious flone that is half tranfparent, the 
ground white and black in the midit, having an Jris or circle, 
fo that it reprefents an eye very exattiy, L. 

Ocutus Cbrijfi, i. @ the eye of Céri?; the herb other- 
wife call'd wild clary, ZL. 

Ocutus cats [i. ¢. cats Eye) a fort of precious ftone of two 
colours, milk white and dark brown, feparated as it were in 
the middle. |: 

O'curus Mundi (i. ¢ the eye of the world) a precious ftone 
which being baka cold water, changes its white colour 
to yellow, and becomes almoft traniparent, but when taken our 
again returns to its former {tate. ' 

Ocurus [in Botany) the bud of a tree or plant juft putting 
forth, or the knot out of which the bud riles. 

OcyMa strum [with Botan.) the herb water, betony, Z, 

Ocyre'rE [ciauretus of cave, fwiftand riteum, 1. I 
fly fwiftly] the name of one of the harpyes. 

O'va Bafa, an officer of the Grand Signisr, who is one 
of the heads of the Agiumoglans. 

—Ovaxt'smus [3ta%soa%, Gr] the itching of the gums 
when children are breeding their teeth. 

Opp uneven in number, ftrange, uncommon, 

Onps, difference, difparity, advantage. ; 

Opty, in an odd; fingulat, or flrange manner, 

O'pness, fingularity, Rrangenefs. 

O'psess, anevennels in number; alfo Gngularneis or unu- 
fualnels in manner or form, 
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The One, [P. oda, Vt. and L.) is a more nuily piece of 
poetry than pallorals the tone OF wt is high, the fentitents 

rdering on ecathufialm, the numbers various as occafion re- 
quires; and hirmony and dignity are eilential in every thing 
whith relates to the ade. 

The Ode is not always confin'd to what is great and fub- 
lime, it deicends fometimes to gallantry and pleafure, Thefe 
are commonly call’d Anacreonticks, and in Eup /t/b are generally 
confined to leven fyllables, or eight at molt; but the feven 
feer mealuré is the fofrelt. 

O'veELeET, a little fort of ode. 

Ope'um [with the datients) a kind of mufick theatre; a 
place for rehearial and praétice before the aétors and mutici- 
ans appeared to perform their parts in the greater theatre, 

Ovisre (odidisis. L.] odious, that may or deferves to be 
hated. 

O'pio ef Atia, awrit fent to the under theriff to inquire 
whether aman, committed to prifon upon fufpicion of murther, 
has been committed upon malice or jut fulpicion. 

O'p10us (odieux, F. odio/a, It. Sp. and Port. edicfus, LJ 
hateful, heinous. 

O'piovusty, hatefully, abominably. 

O’prousness, hatefulnels, abominablenefs. 

O'pruM, hatred, grudges alfo blame, cenfure, LZ. 

Openta’coces [ idwrayaye, Gr. of eds, a tooth and 
aye, Gr. to draw) an inflrument for drawing teeth; alfo a 

rooth wer. 

Ovonta’cra [3S or7aye2, Gr.] an inftrument for drawing 
teeth. 

Ovonta'tata [2Sor72ayia, Gr.] the tooth-ache. 

Oponta‘Loick [of odev7aayie, Gr.) pertaining to the 
tooth-ache, 

ONTI'ASIS , ' . 

take bate {éd'ov ropuia, Gr.] breeding of teeth. 

Opo’nticks [ot éd'ev7x3¢,Gr.] of or belonging to the tecth. 

Opo'nticks [5dortixe, Gr.) medicines for the tooth-ache. 

Oponrotpes [of asus and gif, Gr. thape]} tooth like 
in the thape of a tooth. 

Ovowrol’pks [Sorreed'ns, ag | an apophyfis, a bone in 
the middle of the tecond Vertebra, thaped like a tooth. 

Oponrou: THOS [ot éd\is, a tooth, and AiG, Gr. a ftone] 
a ftony concretion that grows upon teeth. 

OponrotriMMa [ eSorroremuce of éfigatooth, and 
Tpiuaa, Gr. what is worn) a medicine to rub the teeth with. 

pour, an odour, a fcent, ZL. 

Ovora’minous [of odoramen, L.] odoriferous, {weet {mel- 
ling. 

OporaMe’ntuM, 2 perfume; alfo a medicine apply’d for 
the benefit of its fmell. L. 

Oport’FeRous (cdorifero, It.and Sp. of edoriferus, L.) bear- 
ing odours or perfumes, fweet {cented. 

Opoat'FEROUSNESS, fweet fmellingnels. 

O'’norous [deras, L,) having a fcent or fmell. 

O'porousntss, {weet-fcentednels, Ese, 

O'pour [odewr, F. odsre, It. of efor, L.) agreeable efiluvia, 
which are emitted by many bodies, which are call'd Odborous, 
and which incite in us the fenie of imelling. 

Opvours [rdores, L.) (cents or imells, any fweet perfumes. 

Ooysse (sd vescia, Gr.) an epick poem of Homer's, where- 
in he relates the adventures that betel Usg/es in hia return from 
the fieze of Troy. 

Oecono’mica [éixorousxn, Gr.}a part of moral philofophy, 
which treats concerning the management of the paflions. 

Orcono'’Mtcat feeconmitue F. oeconomo, It. ceconomicus, 

Orcono’micr a+ Of orxovourxes, Gr] pertaining to oc- 
conomy, or the management of a family. 

Oxsconomicks, the fame as Oecomomica, 

Oxsconomist {csxeronG, Gr.) a manager, a fteward or 
difpenter. 

Orco’xomy [secomsmie, F. economia, It. crxavouta of isn 
an houle, and vexw, Gr. to diftribute) the management of a 
family; allo frugality, good-husbandry, &¥¢, alfo good order, 
dilpofition, method, contrivance, conftitution, harmony. 

Osgconomy [with Architects] that method that has regard 
to the expences and the quality of the materials, and fhews how 
40 take right meafures in order to give the building a conve- 
nient form and bignefs. 

Animal Occoxomy, the firft branch of the theory of phy- 
fick. or that which explains the parts of a human body, their 
fructure and ufe; the nature and caufes of life and health, and 
the effetts or phenomena arifing from them. 


Legal Oxconomy 2 the legal di/penfation or manner, in 

Fewifo Oxcoxomy § which God was pleafed to guide and 
govern the people of the ‘Ferws under Mo/es's adminiftration ; 
including not only the political and ceremonial laws, but alfo 
the moral law. 

Chrifian Orconoyy, 


Mu il het a ee 


and comprehends all that relates to the 
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covenant of grace that God has made with men through Jefu, 
Chriit. 

Oxconomy [with Roctoricran] is order in the difpotal of 
parts neceflary for orators or poets. 

OrcumENt’ cat [cecumenigue, F. ceeamenico, It. of cimupavense 
of axsuien, Gr. the habvitaole earih] of or pertaining to the 
whole word, univerial, 

Orpastic [oedyfivws, L.] cunning in the knowledge of 
weights and mealures, 

O'rvema (:Suu2, Gr) any timor or fwelling ; but more 
elpecially a white, foft dwelling without pain, and that eafily 
yiclds to the touch, proceeding from phlegmatick matter. 

Ope’ MATOUS, of oF pertaining to, or of the nature of an 
Ocedema, 

Orwa’xtwe (ssrer3, Gr.) the herb water drop-wort. 

Oentsteé Ria [Geresiect, Gr.) facrifices performed to Her- 
cules, by the youth of Atdens, before the firit time of cutring 
their hair and fhaving their beard. 

Ono’ Aum [catAaseor) a compofition of thick, black wine, 
and oil of roles. 

Orno'poutst (serorwans, Gr.) a vintner, 

Orsermanne (auvesnea, Gr) the herb loofe-ftrife. 

Orsopnacsus [Sseerayar, Gr.) the Spinéter Gules a 
continuation of the mulcle call’d Prerigopbaringaws, arifing on 
each fide the fcutiform cartilage, and like it pailes to a middle 
line on the back part of the fauces. 

OrsopHacus Eiarepdy, Gr.) the gullet, or along, round 
and large canal or a membranous pipe, whereby our food and 
drink is convey'd to the flomach; it defcends from the mouth 
tothe Romach between the djpera Arteria and the Verteira 
of the neck and back. 

Orstrum Veneris[in Anatomy] the clitoris, fo called from 
the lafcivious titillation jt is capable of. 

Orsy Fon [of aus a fheep, aj enxedaz, Gr. to be corrupted} 
a kind of fatty mucilage of the confiftenceofan unguents of a 
difagreeable, fickifh fmell, and a greyifh colour, drawn from 
the greafy wool that grows on the throats, and between tlie 
buttocks of a fheep. 

Oeves [in Archite?.] the ovals or ornaments of pillars, F. 

Or [op, Sux. af, Dam. and Sw.) a prepofition of great ule 
and fignification in Eag/isb; among many other it denotes, per- 
taining or belonging to, among &c. : 

_ Orr, [af, Du. Dam. and Su. ab, G. and L.] a prepofition, 
implying ditance, removal, riddance, delay, inconitancy, &cs 
but its fenfe is moft generally explained Fre, 
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"PFAL 4.4. Off-falts] fragments of flefh, garbage. 

Orra ae [in Chyrsijiry] es white roagulum, ating frova 
a mixture of the reétified fpirit of wine with fpirit of urine. 

Orr /etts (with Gardeners] young fhoots which grow from 
roots that are round and tuberous or bulbous. 

Orr Ward ie Term) uled of a thip, when being a ground 
by the fhore, the inclines to the fide towards the water, which 
is faid to incline to the offw 

Orre'nce [offenje, F. offefa, It. sfenfa, Sp. of offenfio, L.] 
tranigreflion, treipafs, fin, tault, injury, wrong, affront, or a- 
bute, fcandal. 

To Orre'nn [offenjer, F. ofender, Sp. of offendere, {t. and 
L.] to fin againit, to commit a fault; to affront, to abule or 
injure; to annoy; to difpleate. 

Orre’nsive, [ofenff, F. offenfve, It ofénfive, Sp.) dil- 
pleafing, abufive, mnjurious, hurtful; fit alfo to annoy or attack an 
enemy, F, 

Orre’nsivery, difpleafingly, abufively, injurioufly, &c. 

Ofre’Nsiveness, injurioufnefs, difpleafingneds. ’ 

Orrer [affrc, F. oferta, It.} agg 

To O'rrer [offrir, F. ofrecer, Sp. and Port. efferire, Ic. 
offerre, L. opppan, Sex. offre, Dan, offettn, Du.) to prefent, 
to proffer or tender; to bid, propound; to undertake, or take 
upon. 

O'rrenine [ofring, Dan. i dg » Sax. offrringe, Dw. 
opfer, and opfrtrung, G. offrande, F. oférta, Sp.) factilice 

or oblation. 

Orrerto’rive [old Records) a piece of filk or linnen an+ 
= uled to wrap up the occafional offerings made in the 
church, 

O'rrertony [offertoire, F. oférta, Sp. offertorium, L.} the 
place where the offcrings were kept: alfo a part of the popith 
mals, an anthem fung or play'd on the organ, at the time 
the people are making an offering. 

O'retce [F. officio, It. oficio, Sp. of offcium, L.} a place, 
employment, duty; that which is befitting, or that is to be 
expedied from one; alfo a good or ill turn. 

Orrice [in Law) isan inquiry made to the king's ule,_by 
virtue of the office ef him who inquires, 

An Orrice feund [in Law] ignites a thing found by in 
guifition, ex ofirio, 

Te 
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To return an Ovrics [in Law] is to make void an inquifition 
taken of an office. 

To traverfe an Orr ice, is to make the inquifition, taken of an 
office, before an e‘cheator, void. . 

Orrice [with Ecclefiaficks} the divine fervice; efpecially a 
part of the Roman mafs book. ; 

Orrice (in £tbicks) duty, or that which virtue and right 
réafon directs mankind to do, 

Orrice (in a Civil Senfe} isthe mutual aid and affittance 
which mankind owe to one another; alfo a particular charge or 
trait, whereby a man is authoriz'd to do fomething. 

Orrtcs, a place or apartment appointed for officers to attend 
in, for the difcharge of their refpective employments or office. 

Orrices [with Architedts] allthofe lodges and apartments 
ferving for the neceflary fervices and occafions of a palace or 

reat houfe; alfo places where feveral forts of publick bufinefs 
is done. 

O'rricer [oficinator, L. offcier, F. officiale,[t. oficial Sp] 
one who officiates in any office. 

Orricers of Policy, are thofe in whem the government and 
direction of affairs of a community are invelted, as mayors, 
fheriffs, Ee, ; 

Orricers of Fu/fice, are thofe who are charged with the ad- 
miniitration of juttice and equity in the courts. — 

Reyad Ovricers, are fuch as adminifter juftice in the king's 
mame. 

Flag Ore ices, are admirals, vice-admirals and rear-admirals, 

General Orvicens, [in an Army) are {uch as command a body 
of troops of feveral regiments, as the as gre nage lieutenant- 
general, major-general, brigadier-general, quarter mafter general, 
and adjutant-general- 

Field Orricers, are thofe who have the command over a 
whole regiment, as the colonel, lieutenant-colonel and major. 

Subalterm Ovricers, lieutenants, cornets, enfigns, erjeants, 
corporals. 

Staff Ovricens [inthe Army] thofe that have not the king's 
commiflion; but are appointed by the colonels and captains; as 
quarter-malter, ferjeants, corporals, ése. 

Staff Orricens [at Court) are fuch as bear a white ftaff in 
the king’s prefence, and at other times, going abroad, have a 
white ftaff borne before them, by a foorman bare-headed, as lord 
fleward, lord chamberlain, lord treafurer. 

Cafwal Orricenrs are fuch as are given for life by patents 
commiffion, &¢. and which become vacant by the officers death. 

Orri'ctat [F. ofiztale, It. offcialis, L.] is the minifter or 
apparitor of a judge of the civil law, : 

Orriciat [in the Canon Law] the deputy or lieutenant of 
the bifhop; or an ecclefiaftical judge appointed by a bithop, &¢, 

Orriciat (in the Common Law) is a deputy appointed by an 
arch-deacon for the executing of his jurifdiétion. 

Orricia’try, the court or juriidi¢tion, whereof the official 

is head. 
. Orricta’nits mon faciendis, Se. a writ direéted to the ma- 
giftrates of a corporation, requiring them, not to make fuch a man 
an officer, or to put him out of his office till inquiry be made of 
his manners. 

To Orri’ctate [oficier, F. offciare, It.) to do the duty 
pertaining to ones office. 

Orrici’wat (of oficina, L. a thop) of or pertaining -to a 
fh 
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Gensartic {in Pharmacy] a term ufed of fuch medicines as 
the college of phyficians requires to be conftantly kept in a- 
pothecaries fhops, ready to be made up in extemporaneous pre- 
fcriptions. 

fa icrous [eficiewx, F, ufficiofe, It. of officiofus, L.] ready 
to do good offices; ferviceable, friendly, courteous, oblj ing; 
alfo over bufy in other perfons affairs, pragmatical, balely fawne 
ing or cringing. 

Orri’ctousty, courtcoufly, obligingly, Er. 

Orri'ciouswess, readinels to do good offices; obligingnels of 
temper, fe 7 
O’rvinc [Sea Term] is an open fea, at a good diftance from 
the fhore, where there is water, and no need of a pilot to 
econduét the fhip into the port or harbour; al‘o the middle part 
of any great fiream. 

The Sip ands for the O'reinc (Sea Phrafe) is Gaid of a thip 
feen frotn fhore, failing out to feaward. 

The Ship is in the Orrine (Sea Phra/e) means that the has 
the fhore near her, and having another a good way without her 
gowards the fea, 

Ore-snts [in Horticw/ture] young fhoots, which {pring and 
grow from roots, that are round, tuberous or bulbous. 

Ore-sets (in Surveying) perpendiculars let fall and meafured 
from the ftationary lines, 

O'rr-scown Inc [of of, Sax. and feheuren, G.] the refule, 
or good for nothing nate any thing, J 

O'rrsrrine [or ppninge, Sex.) that which proceeds from 
any perfon or thing, as children, fruit, &r, 
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F. of offu/care, L.] to darken; to 
to hinder the fight of. sdicbiileas ; 
(ort, Sax. ofte, Dem, and De. ofta, Sw. 
oft, G_] frequently. 

frequentnefs. 

Orten-Times (of ope and tima, Sax.) frequently. 

Orr-wanp (Sea Term) fignifies contrary to the fhore, 

~GDa'sticH [of e'ydeds eight, and o'y@, Gr. a verfe] an 
pigram or flanza, coniilting of eight verfes. 

Ocr's (egive, F.) (with Architeds] a wreath, circle, or 

ve § round bands a member of a moulding, that con. 
filts of a round and a hollow ; alfo an arch or branch of a Gethick 
vault, which inftead of being circular, pailes diagonally from one 
angle to another, and forms acrofs between theotherarches, which 
makes the fides of the {quare, of which the arches are diagonal, 

To O’ers (prob. of f oei/, F. or ornius, L. or rather of ats 
glen, G. in the fame fignification.) to look hard at; but com- 
monly ufed for to look at amoroufly. 

Oc io[Sp. ewille, F.)a dith being a hath or mixture of a great 
number of things. 

O'caesses. See Pellets, 

Orco’scory [o'xerxoria of oixG an houfe, 
Gr. to view) divination by accidents that happen at home. 

Or [ele, Sax. ele or zl, “Sax. olie, Dy. eel, G. bwile, F. 
otio, It. olewm, L.) the juice of olives, &¢. 

idles pra oily nature. 

iL of Antimony, & mixture of antimony and an acid fpirit. 

O1t of Tartar, per deliguium (Céymifry] the fixed fale of tare 
tar, diflolved by expofing it to the air, in'a cool, moift place. 

Virgin Ot, oil of olives, nuts, &¢. freth gathered, without 
being heated, too much prefs'd, &’r. 

Granulated Oi, is that fixed in little grains, which of oil of 
olivesis moft efteemed. 

Our Bag a veflel in birds, full of an unétuous fubftance, fecret- 
ed by one and fometimes by two glands, for that purpofe, difpofed 
among the feathers, which being prefs‘d by the bill or head, ¢- 
mits an oily matter for the drefling or pruning their feathers. 

O1L of Vitriol (with Chymi/ts) the mott fixt part of the {pirit 
of vitriol, made cauftick by a great degree and continuance of fire. 

Philofopbers Quit, a chymical preparation of pieces of brick 
heated red hot yloak'd in oil of olives, and diftill'd in a retort. 

O1n Beetle? an infeét, which fends forth a great quantity of 

Oi Clock § tat {weat. 

On'ver [oesiet, F.) a little eye. 

Ot cer Hise? (of ceil or oeillet, F, an eye ora little eye) an 

I'car Hole ole ina garment, into which a point is put. 

Or’cinsss, an oily quality, unétuofity. 

Oty having an unétuous Y gps 

Os'nrmenr [cignement, F. anguenio, ft. Sp. and Port. of 
unguentum, L.) an unctuous compofition. 

O’Nemancy [divouerrsia, Gr.) divination by wine, when 
conjectures were made from the colour, motion, noife, and othef 
accidents of the wine of the libations. 

O1'ontsms (sevicuara of sreiZouae of crwbds, a bird, Gr.] 
omens or divinations by birds, 

Orontsts Tomapets § Gr.) diviners by birds, 

O:’stex [orfter, Dw. eoter, L. G. autter, H. G. buitre, 
F. oftrica, Xt. ofra, Sp. and Port. offreum, L.) a thell-fith, 

Otsrer-Co/?, the herb fnake-weed. 

Olisrer Green, an herb. 

Oisten Loft, the herb fnake-weed, 

Oxe [in a apa a weight of three forts, the leffer ig ounces 
two drams; the middle oke 1 pound, tiounces, 6drams and 
the greater 2 pound, 11 ounces, 13 drams Englio, 

O’xer [vere, F. cra, It. chra, L. ‘éxeg, Gr.] a mineral, 

O'xHiaM, tow or flax to drive into the feams of thips. - 

Op [ealv, alo or olo, Sax. oudt, Du. old, L. G, alt, H. 
G.] ftricken in age; alfo ftale, worn. 

Oto ~— Otp long. 

L. Matur? fias fenex, £ aii ney eft velis. Cic. de Seneét. 
F. Ul faut ttre viewx de bonne Heure, f l'on veut P étre song tems. 
It, Divieni tojte vecchio, fe vuci viver? lungamente vecchie, 
We fay likewile; Téey wobo would be young when they are old muff 
be old (i. ©. wife) when they are young. The G. fy; Denck 
jung an den alten man, (enn du nicht wilt beteln gabn. 

Think of the old man in time. if thou wilt not be a beggar.) 
he Sp. fay; Si quitres vivir ano, bizte vléje temprane, (If you 
would be healthy, be old betimes. ) 

Good advice to young men, how to {pend their youth; but 
little regarded. 

Op Friends and Oxp Wine are be. 

To which tome add; But old Gold is better than both. The 
G. fay; lt Qtege und alte Freund e die bette. (old ways, or 
cuftonis, and old friends, are the belt.) The Sp. add to friends and 
wine, Oils Azéite, y Vino, y Amigo antique. 

They are generally found fo. 

Ovp Men are tire Children. 

L. Bis Puert fenes, Gr. Os waidat oi yeegrrse. 

at are fo as well in body as mind, 
7 
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' ‘O'upwess fealohyyye, Sax.] advancednefs in age, antiquenels, 


fialene!s, wornnels. 
Oxo Nick, the devil. 
O'iveR [of ealven, Sax.] more aged. 
O'ipisu [ealotpe, Sex-) fomething old. 
Orea’cinous (oleagineux, F. uliginoso, It. wleaginus, L. J oily, 
or pertuining to the nature of oil. 
Lea’GiNnousNess, oilinels, ay Tr: 
Oxea’xver [with Botan.) the thrub called rofe-bay, L. 
O.rcra’xiuM [watxegvev, Gr.) the great procels of the 
fir bone of the arm, call'd w/na, 
Ote'ng, the cubit or great foffil-bone. 
OLeose’LINON raging i Gr.) a fort of parfly, L. 
Oveo’srty fof olecfus, LJ oilinefs, oily nature. - 
O'Lrous [oles/us, L.] oily, greafily like oil, or pertaining to 
vil 


O'Lrxon Lows, maritime laws, made at O/eron, an ifland of 
France, when king Richard I, was there. ’ 

" Oxra'crory [of offaétus, L, the {melling) of or belonging to 
the fenfe of {melling. 

Otractory Nerves [Amat.) thofe nerves which give the 
fenfe of fmelling. 

Oui'sanum [of and .iCav®, Gr.) male incenfe, a {weet 
{cented gum or rofin, that runs in white or yellowih drops out 
of feveral {mall trees at the foot of mount Lidanws, &c. 

Oxrpity [o/iditas, L.) a ftrong favour, ranknels. 

Otica Rcuican [oligarchigue, F. eligarchico, It.) of or 
pertaining to oligarchy. 

O'ticarcny [oligarcbie, F. oligarebie, It. and L. caryap- 

ja, Gr.] a form of government, where the fupreme power is 
in the hands of a few perfons. 

Oxicorno'raus Cibus [with Pbyfcians] i, ¢. meat that 
nourithes but a little. 

Oticorro’ruy [Jasyoresgia of sasyG, little, and tes, 
food, Gr.]'a decreafe of nourifhment, or a very {mall one. 

O’L10 [in Cookery) a favoury dith of food, compofed of a great 
variety of ingredients, as meat, fowls, herbs, roots, €s’c. 

Ou istHema [of 3ac3G, Gr. a falling oyt) a perfect luxation. 

O'titory [oliterivs bortus, L.) a kitchen garden, or garden 
of herbs. 

Ott rory [olitorivs, L.] of or belonging to a kitchen garden. 

Oxiva’nta Corpora [with Anatemi/fs] two knobs of the un- 
der part of the brain, fo called from their refembling an olive in 


—_ L. 
Liva’sTER a wild olive, L. 

O'xive [F. sive, It. of odiva, Sp. and L.] a fort of fruit. 

An Otive-Tree (Hierog/yphically] reprefents {ruitfulnels, 
peace, concord, obedience and meeknels, 

A Garland of Ovive, was by the Greeks given to thole who 
came of victorious at the O/ympick games, oblerved in honour of 
Tapco, at the foot of mount O/ympus. 

Live Bit,a fort of bit for hories. 

Oxtver, the name of a man. 

> © ~ ibe hin a Rowland for his Oxiver. 

This proverb iz serminis is modern, and owes its rife to the 
Cavaliers in the time of the Civi/ wars in Eng/and, who by way 
ef rebuff gave the antimonarchical party a general Moné for their 
Oliver Cromwell; but as to the matter of it, it feems to proceed 
from the antient Lex Ta/ionis or law of retaliation, an Eye foram 
Eye, and a Tooth for a Tooth, and Par pari retuli fay the Latins; 
and of Homer's Ojo x} ¢ians Toior x iwaxtoass, Gre many 
make'a handle to return Railing {r Railing; but Chriltians ought 
fo be of a better fpirit, maugre the private revenge either of hard 
words or rude actions, as fay the He 


brews, “19 JOR EON 
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O'ita Podrida, a hodge-podge of feveral meats together, 


fithe 
Oxia Cervifie [old Rec] a pot or flaggon of ale, Z. 
O'Lus Atrum [with Botani/?s) alifanders or lovage, L. 
- Gli Orymepici the title of the Academicks of Vicenza in 


dtaly. 

ne [elympiade, F. olimpiade, It. of Olympias, L. 
daurias, Gr.) the {pace of four years, whereby the Greets rec- 
koned their times it took its rife from the O/ympick games, com- 
menced, as fome fay, in the year 3174 of the creation; others 
3208, and 776 before Chri/f, 

Ocy'mprcKk Games [Ofympigue, F. Olimpico, It. of Olympias, 
1.) were folemn games famous among the antient Greeds; fome 
fay, inftitated by Pe/ops; others by Hercules, in honour of Fu- 
piter Olympius, by five kinds of exerciles, viz. Leaping, Run- 
sing, Wreftling, Quoiting and Whorlbats. 

LymPicx Fire, the fire arifing from the fun’s says, col- 
heed ina burning glafs, 

Oty'mPus, a mountain in Thefaly, of fo great height, that it 
feems to tranfcend the clouds, and was therefore frequently by 
the poets feign’d to be heaven itfelf. 


OLY MPLONI'CHs, a conqueror at the Odympick games. 
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O'Macka (auayee, Gr.) the gout in the fhoulder, Le 
O’mare, a game at cards, play‘d generally by threes but alfo 
by two or five perfons, F. and Spam. ombra, It. 
Ompre de Croix (in Heral.) i. ¢.the thadow of a crofs, F. is 
a crofs reprejented of the colour of {moak , fo as to be feen thro’. 
Omare de Solei? [in Her.] i. ¢. the fhadow of the 
fun, F. is when the fun is borne in an efcutcheon, 
without either eyes, nofe or mouth spparents but 
only a colouring fo thin, that the feld may be feen 
thro’ it. See the figure. 
Ome’ca (Q or w) the laft letter of the Greek alphabet; allo, 
metaphoric , it is ufed for the end of any thing. 
O'marer [eumelette, F.) a fort of pancake, fricaffee or'pre- 
paration of with other ingredients. 
eres or token of good or bad Juck, taken from the 
mouth of the perfon fpeaking, L. 
Ome’ntuM, the caul,a double membrane {pread over the 
entrails, L- - 
Omer (WON, Heb.) a Hebrew meafure about three pints and 
a half. 
To Omi’naTe [etsinare, L.] to forebode or forefhew. 
O'mt nous [omino/us, L.) foreboding. 
O’m1Nousness, forebodingnefs, cither of good or bad. 
Omr‘sston [F. and Sp. emifimne, It. of omisgio, L.) a neg- 
leting or letting a thing pafs, F. of L. 
To Omu'r [omettre, F. omettere, It. emitir, Sp. of omittere, 
L,] to pafs by or overs to take no notice of s to leave out. 
Omi'rrine [omittens, L.) letting a thing pats; negleéting. 
O’mwe [among Logicians) or whele in Engisi, is fuch a whole, 
whose parts are termed fubjective or inferior; becaule this whole 
js acommon term, and its parts are compar'd within its extent. 
Thus the word Amimal is the emwe or evbole, and the inferiors of 
it are Man or Bea/?, which are compriz’d within its extent, and 
are its fubjeétive parts. 
Omwita’rious (omnifarius, L.) of all forts, fundry, d'vers. 
Omnt'renous [ornifer, L.) bearing or bringing all things. 
Omni'rerousness, all producing quality. 
Omnt'rick (of omaia and faciens, L>] making or producing 
all things. 
OmnrFicxness, quality, &c. that does or effects all things. 
O mniroro [omniformis, L.) of every thape. 
Omniro’RMitTY, the being of all manner of fhapes, 
Omn1'crNous [ommigenss, L.) of every kind, 
Omni'mopous ea L.j of all manner of ways, 
Omntra’Rignt [ommipariens, L.) bearing or bringing forth 
all things. 
Omnipotent [onnipotente, It. ommipetente, Sp. of omuipe- 
tens, L.] almighty, all-powerful. 
Omnt'POTENCE $ [ ennipotenza, It. emnipotincia, Sp. 
Omnt/porentNess § of omaipotentia, L.) all powerfulnets, 
OMNIPRE SENSE sg omnit and prejens or prajentia, 
Omnip RE SENTNESS .] omniprefence, or being prefent 
every where. 
Omni'scl ENCE [ofemnis and /rientia, L.] knowledge 
Omwi'screnrness § of all things. 
Omwi'scrent [omara and /ciens, L.] knowing all things. 
Omni'vaGant [ommivages, L.] wandering or roving every 
where. 
Omut'vorus [emaiverut, L ] devouring all things. 
Omn1'vorousness, all-devouring nature, &e, 
Omocoty’L& [duoxeruai, Gr.] the Scerabalam of the Sea- 





a, 

Omo’cra (oueoyeg, Gr.) the gout in the fhoulders. 

Omoto’cicat [of omolegia, ot uoroyia, Gr.) agrecable. 

Owmo'tocy [of sucdeyit, Gr.) agreeablenefs. 

OmpPaNorare a title of the prieits of the ifland of Madaga/- 
ear, ‘ 

Omoruaci'a, a fealt of Baccbur, in which the mad guelts eat 
goats alive, tearing their entrails with their teeth. 

Omoruo’riuM fof gu, a hhoulder, and gipw, to bear, Gr.] 
a little cloak antiently worn by the bithops over their thoulders ; 
thereby to reprefent the good fhepherd, who brings home the 
firay'd theep on his fhoulders. 

Omorta'Ta [of au, a fhoulder, and raaerys, Gr. broad] 
the fhoulder blade. 

Ompnaroca’arus [of sugaarcxapr&, Gr.] the herb clea- 
vers or goofe-grafs, 

O'mPuatos [supeady, Gr.) the navel. 

OmpaaLo Mejenteries [Anatomy] a coat having a vein and 
artery, in fome brutes, as the dog, cat, hare &e. in which the 
Fertus is wrapp’d, fo called becaute it paffes along the itring to 
the Navel and terminates in the Me/entery. 

O’mpnacoce’ce [of gupaady, the navel, and xnai, a fwel- 
ling, Gr.] a kind of Hernia or tamour in the navel; arifing 
like other Hernias, from a relaxation or rupture of the Per- 
fionaeus. 

OmPuHaci'ng 3 [cuga=sov, Gr.J the juice oroil of fower 

Omrua’cipM§ grapes, itisalfo now ufed of the juice of 
wild apples or crabs; verjuice. 

OmurHaro’ 


ON 


Omruaro’prick [of suetaer and ér7/%23, Gr.] an optick 

Nats that is convex on both fides; commonly called a convex 
Ds. 

Ompruacr'res [of tugzxS, Gr. an unripe grape) a wine 
made of unripe grapes. 

OmpPuaco-Mejcaterick [with Anatomijis] » term apply’d toa 
vein and artery which pals along to the navel and terminate in 
the meientery. 

O wy Land, meilow land. 

On (aen, Du. an, G.)a prepofition, relating both to time 
and plaice, and fignifying chietiy a fuperiority of fizuation, of per~ 
fons, or things, with regard to one another; it is (ynonymous to, 
upon. 

Ona'NIa 

Ona’nisM 

Once [eens, Dw. eins. G.j onetime, alfo formerly. 

One [ane, or, ane, Sax. eene, Das. en, Sv. een, Ds. vin, 
wn, une.F. um, ume, una, it. une, Sp. wnus, &. L.] I. 2. the 
fame, allo, fomebody. ; 

gE eberp Ont mould mend Onn 
( that is Srmye/f} all would be amended. 

A frying worthy of every man’s obiervations, thefe corrupt 
tines. 

One Berry [ene bepian, Sax.] an herb. 

One Blase lan Sax.) an herb. 

Ones, in the pl. is ufed either as an expletive, or referring to 
fomething before ipoken of: ¢. g. Give me good Ones (fc. what 
was belore fpoken of) or none at al], 

OxeirecMos [of cveipwrtw, Gr. to fhed the feed in fleep] 
afcivious dreaming. 

Oxetrocrati’s [of rep, a dream, and xesaria, I 
policis, Gr.] the art ef expounding dreams. 

Oxi nocei tists [evesesxecral, Gr.) judges or expounders 
of dreams. 

Oxgtrosco'pists [srereprxorsi, Gr.] inquirers into the fig- 
nibcatron of dreams, 

Onetaopo’Ltsrs [éreseertaes, Gr.] perfons converfant about 
dreams 

ONERA'NDO fro rata proportione, a writ which lies for a joint 
tenant, ora tenant in common, who is diflrained for more rent 
than his propotion of the land amounts to, L. 

Owerary [omerarixs, L.) ferving for burthen or carriage 

Onenra’TION, 2 loading or burthening, Z 

Onenu’sk [onero/us, L.] burdenfom, heary, weighty. 

Onsro sity [oneroftas, L.} burdenfomnefs. - 

O wove [in French Heraldry) the talons or claws of beafts or 
birds, when of ad ffcrent colour from the body. 

Ont (an avbreviation of Oxeratur nifi babet Jufficientem Exo- 
nerationem, Ly é. @ he is charged, unleis he have a fufficient dif- 
charge) a mark ufedin the Exchequer, and fet on the head of a 
fheritt, affoon as he enters into his account for iffues, fines and 
mean profits, amd thereupon he immediately became the king's 
debtor. 3 

O niow [oignen, F.] an edible root. ; 

Ont tis (Botany) akind of wild marjoram. 

Onko'romy [ot cynos,a tumor, and reuse, Gr. to cut] the 
chyrurgics! operation of opening a tumor or ablcefs. 

O'ntcy [anli, Sax.) alone, fingly, = one. 

Onosay cits (cvoppuyis, Gr.) medick vetchling or cock's 

db 


(of Onan] the crime of felf pollution. 


te 


Onoce’ntaurs [ crexévravpS, Gr.j fabulous monftérs, 
having the upper p.-"\ like a man, and the body like an afs. 

On«'Maxcy [irouarra'a of Groce and uetvre'a, divination, 
Gr.) divsarton .5 ,xrtens names. \ . 

Onomaroroz'ia [Gvavartoroere of Grout, a names and 


aouew, Gr. tomakeja figure in rhetorick, whereby a word is’ 


made to imitate the found of the thing exprefied, as tarantera, 
for the found ofa trumpet, murmur, &'r. ; 

Ono'nts (2vavis, Gr.) the herb relt harrow, cammock or 
petty whin, L. : 

Ononycur'tes (cr@, en als, and true, Gr. a nails fome. 
thing that has the hoofs. 7. ¢ the feet of an afs] a mame the 
Heathens call'd the Cbriftians, becaule they worlhipped the fame 

‘od asthe Fews did; prob. from what Cerx. Tatitas writes of 
= Tjraelites, that being very thirlly, they were led to a {prin 
by an afs going to drink, and that in gratitude they worfhip 
an afs, end thet the Cériffians worlhipped the fame. 

Ono’ror ven [svorepPor, Gr.) an herb, which being eaten by 
affes caules them to falla farting. 

Ono Py nos [SvirupS, Gr] affes thiftle, L, 

Ono’smus [ovegu.&, Gr.) the herb bugloft. 

O'nser [ot on and pecean, Sax.) an actack, an aflault, 

On'T, a corrupt abbrevianon for of ir. 

Owro’Locist (dr7eAc7G, Gr.) one who treats of beings 
in the abitraét. 

Onto'Locy [wrroreyia, Gr.) a treatile or difcourfe of be- 
ing in the abitraét, 

* O'nwanp [onpmnn, Sex.) forward, progreflively. 

Onx’cnomancr [irvycuarta a, Gr.]a fort of divination 


OP 
Performed by the nails of an unpolluted boy, covered ih and 
sr ne incr . the fun, the reflection of ps = 
Heved to reprefent rlain i i |: 
ib ipeste dai : aah y certain images the thing they had a 
ONY Maney fee Onychemancy. 
Onrx [ervé, Gr.Ja precious ftone, accounted a 
“ apat. 
o’scorpy (corxeria, Gr.) prediQions mad Fs 
Oo'zy, moilt, wet. mth ie 
Ora’cr Ty 2 [opacire, F. epacitd, It, 
Opa‘cousness oblcureneis, darknels, &5°r. 
oe (operws, LJ thady, dark, obfcure, not tranf- 
on que Deeg at 
Pacous Bodies? [with Naturalis) fuch, whole po lyin 
_ Opaque Bote $ R an oblique ne he hinder the mpeat 
light trom fpeedily piercing and paling thro’ them. 
=o hae bl [epate, » opal, It. wars, GrJa Precious ftone of 


we Ope 1a (with the Romans) feltivals celebrated to the god- 


Or 
win que ts epace, It. and Sp. epacas, L.] dark, thady, not 
Dpa‘ssum [in Virginia] a creature that has a head lik: 
4 i rs a rat, —s about the bignels of a cat ; the femaie hav’, 
ag under it, i ich j ies i i 
desl rifle ame i carries its young, and thither 


o Oren [openian, Sex. adben, Den. orpna, Su. 0 ne 
meek orpencn, L. G. offen, H. G.]-to uaicld, explo bee 
Oren [open, Sex. aaben, Dan. oepen, $x. 6 zn, D, 
L. G. offen, H. G,] plain, clear, ‘ut, sp ag =“ 
Orexty, publickly, plainly, evidently, manifeltly, freely, 

SP ila Plainnels, clearnefs, maniicitnels; alia an o- 
: yada ep ane, Sax.J] a mediar, a Frfie. 
NG Flané [in Fortification) ji 
am is covered by the Orion. eh OE the ik 
PENING [with Jfrclozers] is when one t fe 
another and prefent! fhe a third, a pr 
oppofite to that ruled by the planet with which it was joined. 
ao : of faa [in Military Affairs) the firk breaking 
groun the ers, in ord 
wear i dey liegers, in ordet to carry on the approaches 
O'rera [It. of Opera, L. the pl. of Oows, L. § 
matick compofition, fet to mufick, Ph feng i Play Hebe 
with mufical inflruments, and inrich’d with ftately dreflings ma- 
chines and other decorations; the Opera was frit uled by the 
Venetians, with whom it is one of the principal glories of thei 
Carnaval, Tt was afterwards ufed by the Frened, and now by u 
Orera’ricat ot or belonging to an opera. ane 
_ Opgra’aci (old Lew) certam tenants who held fall por- 
sone ig coer by the ssonevance of fervile works for their lord, 
To Opararé [eperer, F. cperare, It, of 
work, fo effeét, to bring to pals, si —s tJ 2 
To Orerare fin Péyick) to work or fir the homours ofthe 


y- 4) ; ‘: 

_ Orgra’rio{old Rec.one day's work performed : 

ftir tenant forbs lord dicta ze by am in. 
Orgra’tion [F. oferazione, It. operacién, Sp. of. : 

LL ] the of of enerting or exerciding fone cca hg = 

which fome effect follows a labouring or working, & of _ 
viet Ration [in Cymmi/fry] the carrying on any chymical 

procels, : (s 
Orerartion [in Péyfct) the manner wherein 

produces its falutary effect. : aby tembiy 
O'rerat ive (operative, It. of operari, L.] apt to ; 

; eae BSS {bide sebaase 4.) ih as a 

. Orsra’ror for the Teeth or Eyes : 

It.] a tooth-drawer, aculilt, &e ie Ceperatear, B. eperatery, 
Otiee fat s Gaming id the dealer at Farex. 
Operator [in Surgery, &c.) a perfon wh ’ 

hand ow the human body, either to ptelerve pa bean ty ies 

or cafe, a8 ax Operator for the Stone, ane who cuts for the ftone, 
Oraro’ss [opere/is, L.]laborious. . ‘ 
Orero’sENEss, a vei 
Orexrs Caries (old Records} dogs with whol : 

ed, or not having the balls of their feet cut pr v0 eat; wet law 
Opua'tian, am feitivals, celebrated in 

whom they fuppofed to be the gnddefs of 
Opui’asts [dpiasds, Gr.Ja difeale in 


fpecics of 


of epecitas, LJ 


honour of 
the fruits of the on 
which the hair grows 


_ thin and falis off, leaving the part fmooth, and winding like the 


folds of a ferpent. 
Opxio’cLrossum [¢ Awcre, Gr. ' 1, 
Persie (eeuiy » Gr) the hetb adder's 


Orntosra’puytos (Jsrasvaa, Gr. : 
white vine, Z. patente 1} the herb Briony ox 


Opurosco’nodun [igierxsepSov, Gr. 
pent’s garlick, Z, (quecxseySer, Gr.) the herb called fers 
Orxi'r ae 


OP 


Oput’res [of t¢is, Gr. a Serpent] a fee of hereticks in the 
Second century, who honoured 4 ferpent which beguiled eve. 

Orurrtes [sgizns, Gr.) a fort of variegated marble, otherwile 
called ferpentine tarble. 

Orutu'cus (cere, Gr.) D 
jng thirty ftars, reprefented by a man holding a fer 
ed this ftar being in the head of the man, 
firft magnitude, 

Baraiais (Opsaauia, Gr.) a difeafe of the eyes, be- 
ing an inflammation in the coats, proceeding from arterious 
gotten out of the veffels, and colleéted in thofe 

ale lpg [Opderuind, Gr.) medicines good for 
difeafes of the eyes. 

Seataatiacce Nerves [with ae) a branch of the filth 
pair of nerves whith move the eye. Ls : 

Oputiatwo’craPny (of "Opdarsos and yegon, Gr. de- 
feription] a branch of anatomy, which confiders the ftrudture 
and compofition of the eye, and the ule of its parts, and the 
principal effects of vifion. 

Orntuatmo'’scopy [of "Opdarpos and exerts, Gr. to 
view] a branch of the {cience of Phyfiognomy, which confiders 
the eyes of perfons, by them to come to the knowledge of 
their temperaments, humours and manners. 

Opiconsiva feitivals celebrated at noon in honour of the 
Goddefs Ops. i : 

O’rtars [opiat, F. of epium, L.) a medicine made of opium 
or other drag of the like nature, caufing fleep. 

Opi’rznous [opifer, L,] helpful or bringing help. 

Oririce [opfificum, L, ieingmeng, rah A ; 

Opr'naste [opinadilis, L.] that may be conceived in opi- 


a northern conftellation contain- 
nt in his 
is of the 


ome . . 

To Ori'ns [opiner, F. opinare, It. of opinari, L.} to think, 
to be of opinion; alfo to give ones opinion or jadgment about 
a matter. 

Orinta’rer [opinator, L. epiniatre, F.] an obltinate perfon, 
who will adhere to his own opinion. ; ; 

Ori'nton, (F. and Sp. oppinione, It. opiniam, Port. of opi- 
nie, L.) a probable belief, era doubtful, uncertain judgment of 
the mind, or the affent of the mind to propofitions not evi- 
dently true at the firft fight; nor reduced by neceffary confe- 
quence from others that are fo; but fuch as carry the face of 
truth; or it may 4 — = affent of the underftanding, 
with fome fear or diftruft of the contrary. 

Orision, the antient heathens made a Goddefs of it, adoring 
her in the form of a woman; and believed the had the govern- 
ment of the fentiments of men. 

Jo Orinion, to believe, to think. 

Ori'w1onaTive [opiniatre,L.) conceited. 

Ort’nionativeE? wedded to his own opinion, 

Orr'niowatED § ftubborn. 

OrinionaTIVELY, conceitedly. : 

Opt'nromativeness [opinienatrete, F.) conceitednefs. 

Ori’nionists, a name given to a fect who profefs'd povertye 
who held that there could be no vicar of Chrip ' upon earth, w 
did not practice that virtue. . : 

Opto'Locy, 2 — ie treatife of Opium. 

Ori'rarovus [spiperas, L.] fumptuous. 

deiner al "Om 3hT0rG of *Orndey, backwards, and 
tiv, the tone, Gr.) a kind of cramp or ftretching the mafcles 
of the neck backwards. ; 

Oristuocy Puosts [of d'arsSev, backwards, and xvpwors, a 
gibbofity Gr. to lean} a deformity, when the {pine of the back 
bone is bent outw : 

Oritura’ti0%, a helping or aiding, L. 

O’r1um [“O7, Gia juice diftilled from the heads of 


felfwilled, 


Pris { Botany] water elder. 

Orosa’LsamMuM [OveSdacauov, Gr.) balm of Gilead, the 
juice of a gum, which diftils from a fhrub call'd Badfamam or 
the Balm Tree, growing only in Pade/fine. 

Orora’nax['Orerarak, Gr.) the juice of Panax, or the 
herb Ali. beal. : F 

O'rripan [oppidanus, L.] a town's boy, Dcearar ie fuch 
as belong to the college of king’s {cholars at op er. 

To O'ppirate [oppiler, F. of eppilare, L.) to obftru& or 
caufe a floppage. 

O'rr ear [oppilarif, F. of oppilatas, L.] apt to obltruct 
or fto 


ftrugtions. Pr Phe 
Orrita’rion, [F. eppilaxione, It. opilacion, Sp. of oppilatio 
L.] obftrugtion, floppage of the ducts or paffages of the body 
by evil or peccant Comnours. 
To Orpo'na [Oppenert, L.] to oppofe. 
O’rroxency, the matntaining a contrary t. 
O'rronanr [epponens, L.) one who maintains a contrary 
argument in the {chools, or oppofes in difputation. 
Orrorru'ye (opportun, F. opportuno, It. of eppertunas L.) 
convenient, {eafonable, 


O'rpitaTivensss [of eppilatus, L.] aptnefs to caufe ob- the firit 


OP 


Orrorto’NELY, conveniently, feafonably. 

Orrortu’NENESS, {eafonablenefs. 

Oprontu'niry [epportunité, F. of opportumita, It. eportunts 
dad, Sp. of epportunitas, L.} convenient time or occafion. 

Opportunity makes the Chirk. v. os 

F. L' occafionoe fait fe Larron; It. La Commedita fa lvomo 
ladre, or, AI? arca apperta il giuflo vipecea. The truth of 
thefe proverbs are but every day too obvious; and they ought 
therefore to be a leffon to every one, to give as few as poflible. 

Orrortunity [spportunitas, L.) convenient time or occa- 
fion ; was painted like time, #. ¢. like an old man ina polture 
of hafte, having alock of hair on the forehead, but bald bes 
hind, to intimate that perfons ought to lay hold of, and noc 
let flip opportunity when offered; but, as we fay, take time 
by the forelock. 

To Opro’ss [opponere, L> oppafer, F. opporre, It.] to fet a. 
gainft, to put in compofition, to wi or thwart, 

O'prosits [eppo/é, F. oppofite, It. epwéjfo, Sp. of eppofitus, 
L.} that is over againit, contrary. 

Opposite Comes [with Geometricans) two cones of the like 
quality, which are vertically oppofite, and have the fame com- 
mon Axis. 

Oprosite Sefions [in Geometry] the two Hyperésla's, which 
are made by a plane's cutting both cones. 

Opposite Angles (in Geometry) fee Angles, 

O'prosites [with Legicians] are things relatively oppoled, 
as Majfer and Servant; or privatively, as Ligét and Darkaeyiz 
or contrary, as Knowledge and Ignoramce. 

Orrosi’rion, [F. oppofizione, It. ops/iciix, Sp. of eppoftie, 
L,] contrariety, Pili Mndashes’ Bog? sili to 

Orrostrion [in Geometry] the relation of two things, be- 
tween which a line may be drawn perpendicular to both- 

Oprosi rion [with Logicians) the fame as objedtion. 

Complex Orrostrion (in Legick) the affirming and denying 
the fame i of the fame fubject, as Socrates is learved, 
Scerates is not learned. 

Incomplex Opposition "in Logick) is the difagreement of 
two things which will n  fuffer each other to be in the fame 
fubje&t; as Sight is oppof 1 io Blindme/s, Heat to Cold. 

Orposition [ with xXoetoricians if figure whereby two 
things are aflem tegether, which appeared incompatible, 
asa wife Folly. 

Oprosition [with Afronomers] is an alpect or fituation of 
two ftars or planets, wherein they are diametrically oppofite 
to each other, or 180 degrees apart. 

pa har [of eppojitws, L.} oppofite or contrary ftate or 
quality. 

To Opran’ss [opprefer, F- opprimere, opprefum, L.} to 
prefs hard or lie heavy upon; to ftiffle or th to Mg 
charge or burden; to crufh by authority and violence. 

Oprre'ssion, [F. epprefione, It. oprefiin, Sp. of opprefio, 
L.] over-burdening, a crufhing by authority, &r. 

Orprn’sstve, apt to opprels, of an oppreffive nature. 

Orrre’sstvensss [of opprejus, L.) opprefling or oppreffed 
a or ftate. fosalien & 

PPRE'sson, [opfrefeur, F. opprefore. It. of opprefer, 
he that opprefies, LE dda werefir, Lo} 

Oprro’srts Lapis [the ftone of reproach] a ftone ereéted 
in the city of Padwa in Italy, to which whatever debtors re- 
fort, only declaring inability to pay their debts, are to be freed. 

Orrro’srious ferprebrie/ It. opprobricfo, Sp. of opprobris 
ofus, L.] reproachful, injurious. ‘ 

Orpro’siousLy, reproachfully, injurioufly. 

Orrro'sriousness, reproachfulnefs. 

Oppro’srium, the fhame which attends a lewd, villainous 


.a€t; infamy, difgrace, ZL. 


To Orrvu’on [oppugnare, It. and L.] to fight againit, to 
oppofe, to reject or confute an opinion. 

Ors [*Q-ars, Gr.] a name of the Goddefs Cydele; which fee. 

O’pstmatuy (Od uadia of "Os, late, and fue, learned 
Gr.] a learning in old age. 

Opsona’Tion, a catering, a buying provifions, Z. 

Ovprasce [optabilis, L.] defireable. 

O’rprasrencss, defireableneis. 

Orra’rive Mood [optarif, F. ottativs, It. of eptatiows, L.] 
(with Grammarians) that a verb, that expredles an 
earneft defire that fuch a thing may be or happen. 

Orre’nia [of ex]oua’, Gr. [ fee} prefents made to a child 

time a perion faw it; alfo thofe that the bridegroom 
made to the bride when fhe was conduéted to him. 


O'prica [Oavtixe, Gr.] medicines good again dif 

in the eyes, wo J ites ean: 
O’rtic optique, F. ottico, It. eptico, It. opticus, L. of 
O’pTricaL 


Owzixes, Gr.) pertaining to the fight. 
Orric Place of a Star or Planet apparent, is that part of its 
orbit, which our fight determines when the obferver's eye isat 
the circumference of the earth and. : 
Orric Place of Star or Plane real, is that, when ‘tis fuppofs 
ed to be at the centre of the earth, or planet he inhabits. 
Ortican 


.as two white parts and one red, and of its felf to 


“OR 
Orricar Jaeger ity [Atrom] is an appsret irregalarity id 
the motions of far diftint bodies. ; 
Opri’ciax a profeflor or teacher of the fcience of opticks. 
O'eric Poncil is that afJemiblage or pencil of rays, by means 
whereof any point or part of an object is feen. : 
Orricn Rays, thole rays wherewith an optick pyramid or 
triangle is terminated. a 
Orpricn xis, a ray pafling thro’ the centre of the eye. 
Orrick Chamber, the fame as Camera Objcura, x 
Orrick Place of a Star (a/fron.] is that point of its orbit in 
which it appears to be fo our eye. é 
, Orric Glues, gaffes contrived for the viewing of any ob- 
jects, as micraleopes, telefcopes, &%¢, they are ground either 
concave or hollow, fo as cither to collect or dilperfe the rays 
of light, by means whereof vilion is improved, the eye ftrength- 
ned, Se, . 
. Optic Nerves [with Asatemijts] the fecond palr of nerves, 


Ipringing from the Crura of the medyila chlongata, and pafling - 


thence to the eye, convey the fpirits to it, : 

Orrics (Soprtque, F. ottica, It. ars optica, Li) a fcience 
which treats of the fight in general, and explains the proper- 
tics and effects of its confidering every object as feen with direct 
rays, after the ordinary manner. The particular branches of it 
are Dicptricks and Cateptrichs, treating of reflected and refratt- 

rav's. 

OPrrimacy [optimatus, L.] a government of the ftate by 
the nobility. oe 

Orri Mitr [optimitas, L.} utility, excellency. 

O prion, [F. of opto, i a choice, the power or faculty 

withing or chuling. 
Orr “fh of an Archbijbop (in a Law Senfe) is when a new 
fuif.gran bihop is confecrated, the archbifhop of the pro- 
vince, by a cultomary prerogrative, claims the collation of the 
Grit vacant benefice in that fee as his choice. ; 

O’ruLance [F. opulemza; It, opuléncia, Sp. of opulentia, L.) 
wealth, y 

Orucent [F. epuleate, It. opu'orto, Sp. of opulentus, L ] 
tich, wealthy. 9 ot 

OpuLentiy, ina wealthy manner. 

O’pucentness, wealthinels. : : 

Opu scxe [F. of spufcwlum, L.) a fmall work: 2 

Or (xp, Sax. tller; Dex, and Sw. of, ofte, Da. oder, G.] 
conj either. ’ 

Or (in Heraliry) Gignifies gold, F. Ie is often reprefented 
by a yellow colour, and engraving by {mall pricks FFqTT 
all over the ficid or bearing, as in the figure. It is 
faid to be compos’d of much white and a little red,. 





betoken wisdom, riches and elevation of mind: with Xes, to 
his blood for the wealth dnd welfare of his country ; 

with Azure to be worthy of maitets of cruft and treafure; 
with Sad/e, mott rich and conftant in every thing, with: an 
amorous mind; with Vert, moft joyful with the riches of the 
world, and molt glittering and {plendid in youth. , 

Others add, that Or fignifies Coriffiaw and Spiritual Virtuti, 
as faith, temperance, charity, meeknels, humility ‘and: clemen- 
cys of worldly Virtxes an Qualities, nobility,. wealth, gene- 
sofity, fplendor, chivalry, love, parity, gravity, conftancy, 
folidity, profperity, joy and long life. OF precious Stones, it 
reprelents the carbuncle or the topazs of the Péemers, the fun; 
of the Elements fire; of human Conflitutions, the fanguine; 
of Trees, the cyprefs or laurels of Flowers, the heliotropiam; 
of Foes, the a and bird of paradife; of Beajts, the lion; 

d of Fiber, the dolphin. 4 
weet [arocbes, F.] a herb. 

Ona'crus (F. eracola, It. eraculs, Sp. cracwla, L. of ora, 
mouths or ¢rare, to entreat} were ambiguous anfwers made to 
the antient heathens concerning things to come. . This, fome 


are of opinion, was done by diabolical operation; and others, 


that it was by the artifice of their priefts, who made the ig- 
norant people believe that the God {poke by their mouths, 
‘Of the former opinion were feveral tathers of the primitive 
Chriftian church, and other great and learned men, as Tertullian 
and Vojfius, who held that the devils, pretending to fore-know- 


and divination, gave dark and doubrful anfwers, that if « 


ent fell out contrary to their expectation, the people 
0 Ot thk they had not comprehended the true fenfe of the 
‘oracle: notable inttances of which are thefe that follow. 
When Crajus confulted the oracle of polls at Delphos, 
he received for anfwer this doubtful riddle in atorm of words 
fo cunningly contrived, that the truth was. then. farthelt off 
when he ht to have gained ir. : 
ius Halyn pemetrans magnam, . 
pervertit epum vim. 
Wher Crefur over Halis roweth, - 
A mighty nation he overthroweth. 
“Which he interpreting according to his own defies, croffed 
ater but ees vanquila'd himlelf by Cyrus, king of Perjia, 
and his own nation and country ruined, 


OR 


_. King Byrrbus, before he made war with the Remans, tone 
fulting this oracle, received the following an{wer, 

. Ato te Macide Romanos vincere pojje. 

. Which ambiguous prediétion he conttruing, Ts pofft vincere Rd- 
manof, thou fhalt overcome the Romans, gave them battle; 
but found im the event that the devil meant, Romanos 
fle wincere te, that the Remans thould dverconie him, as they 

id. 

Another prince confulting this oracle, concerning the fuccefs 
of his warring, receiv'd this aniwer. 

Which he dillinguith'd with conimas thus, Ibis, redidist, mune 
quam per bella periéiz, Thou halt go, thou fhalt return, thou 

t never perifh by war} undertook the war and was flain; 
upon which his nobility canvaffing the oracle, perceiv'd that it 
‘fhould have been thus comma'd, bis, redidis nunguam, per 
bella peribis, i. e. thou fhalt fo, thou shalt never return, thott 
fhale perith by war. 

OF the latter opinion, that the prediftidns of the oracles 
were not fo much by ditbolical operation, as by the artifices 
of the prielts, were Eu/osivs, Ariftotie and Cicero, and many 
other famous men, who where of opinion, that oracles were 
Only the cunning tricks of the prietts, by which the eredtlous 
were abus'd under the colour of infpiration and prediétion. 

Demojibenes leem'd apprehenfive of this cheat, when he faid 
that Pytéra always favour'd king Pbi/ip in her anfwers. 

The firtt Oricles we read of, were of Fupiter Dodoneus it 
Ep'tas,and Fupiter Ammon in Africa, “Belides which there 
were feveral ochers. Sée Ampbiardus, Dodens, Tropbanins, &ct 
in their proper places. 

Some have been of opinion that oracles ceas‘d upon the com- 
ing of Cérij?; tho’ this cannot indeed be fald, yet it fhould 
feem that they began then to decline; and Svides relates, that 
Avguflas, in whole time our Swiout was born, confulting the 
oracle about his fucceilor, receiv'd the following; not fatistying 
an{wer, 

ot oe ge Mais 
ElcoiG Mineral ut Seois Bexdpiggeh dvacsay, 
Tid Soucy weprrrtiv, xed didn audis inte dae 
Aoir2y aids ciyav cm Capair iuetipeer. 
An Hebrew child, whom the blelt Gods adore, 
.. Hath bid me leave thefe Shrines and pack to hells 
So that of oracles I can no more. 
Ms In Silence leave our altar and farewel. 
Whereupon dugu/fvs coming home, erected an altar in tht 
capical ccanfing this infcription to be erigraven on it in capital 
leers, HEC EST ARA PRIMOGENITI DEI. : 

Aad Fazcael, who liv'd in Dotmitian's time, fays, Delpbis 
eracula cefJant, 

But there are fevers! antient writers that make it appear, 
that they continued above 470 years afer; and ‘the ecclefiz- 
ftical hittory tell us, that Fulton the apoltate, confalting an 
oracle, could receive no anlwer, becanie the body of Badyixs 
the martyr was entombed nigh the altar; fo that the devils 
could not deceive the world fo much as they had done, wheri 
Chriff, the truth itfelf, was manifelt in the fief; tho’ all 
oracles did ndt ceafe at that inftant, nor were they wholly fi- 
Jene’d but with the deftragtion of paganifm about the year 451, 
wien the pagans were, by the edicts of Ma/entiniaw III. and 
Martianus, forbid, upon pain of death, the publick praétice of 
their idolatrous worfhip, and their cratty impoftures: tho’ fome 
oracles ceafed long before the birth of our Saviour, as in par- 
ticular the molt fdmtons oracles of Greece; for the Perfiam hiav- 
ing laid their country waite, the priefts fotfook the temphs, 
and fo the oracles became filent. — - 

Ora’cucar, having the martte or quality of an otacle. 

Ona'coLannass, the being of the nature of quality of an 


O’rat [F. of of orit, L. the mouth) by word of mouth. 

O’aanon [F. arancia, It. narenja, Sp. laranja, Port. malum 
Aurantium, L.] a fruit. : 

An Oranas-rare is the emblei of fecundity. 

Onance Colour, a colour that partakes equally of réd and 
yellow, or isa mediam between both. - 

ee a drink made of juice of oranges, &'c. 

Ona‘’ncery [erengeric, F.) a fort of {ruff of perfume; alfo 
a gallery or place in a garden where orange trees are kept. 

' Qrano'co, a fort of tobacco. 

Ora'Ndo pro rege, &c. a writ requiring the bithops and 
clergy to pray for the and gobd government of the réalm, 
and for a goat nadeheniieg between the kin and parliamenr. 

Ora’tIon, [oraijon, F. orazione, It. oraciin, Sp. eracam, 
Port, of eratie, 1i.} a difcourfe or (peech' pronounced iir publick, 
or compos'd for that purpofe. 

. O'naton, [orateur, F. eratore, It. orador, Sp. of crater, L.} 
an eloquent {peaker or pleader. 
» Orato’ tans, arrorder of regular priefts, fo'called from the 
oratory of St. Ferom in Rome, where they ufed to pray. 
_ O'naTory forateire, F, oratorio, It. and Sp. of eratorius, L.} 
of or pertaining to an oration or orator 
I . Oratory 


OR 


Oratory [sratoria ars, L.] the fcience of rhetorick, the 
art of {peaking well and publickly. 

Oxatory (oratoriam,L.)a chapel fet apart for prayers a 
cloiet or litte apartment in a large houfe, near a bedchamber, 
furnifthed with a little altar or image for private devotion. 

Oratory [with the Romani] a lociety of congregation 
of religious, who live in community, but without being o- 
bliged to make any vows, 

Ons [orbe, F. and Sp. of erdis, L.] a hollow f{phere- 

An Ons (with Affremomers) is frequently taken for the de- 
ferent of a planet, but molt commonly for its fphere. But an 
orb is a round bedy bounden by two furfaces, the one outward 
and convex, and the other inward and concave; fo that the 
heavens are fo many orbs, the higher encompafling the lower, 
‘as the coats of an onion: but a {phere properly fignifies a globe 
contain'd under one fingle fuperficies and folid even to the 

ntre. i 
Onna TION, a ry sapere fa being bereaved or defpoiled 
of any thing, efpecially of children, : 

on ayer LA = tadauairs, F, of erbicalaris, L.] round like 
a ball or globe. ; 

Orsicutar Bone [with Aasatomij?s] one of the little bones 
of the inner part of the ear, which is faltened to the fides of 
the lobes of the ear, by a flender ligament. . 

Oxaicuta'’nis Mu/eulus [in Apatomy) a mufcle which 
draws both the lips, together, ZL. . 

Oasicutants Palpebrarum { Anatomy] a mulcle which 
{prings from each corner of the eye, and is anfwered by another 
of like figure and ftructure in the lower eye-lid, L. 

Orxsi'curarty, inan orbicular manner. 

Oxsicucarness, roundnels. : 

Orsi cuLateEn [erbiculatus, L.) made round or into an orb, 

O'rsis (in Old Records} a knot or fwelling in the fleth 
caus'd by a blow, a black and blue fpot or mark made by beat- 
ing, L- 

ae Is, an orb, acircle, any round thing, ZL. . 

Oxnis Magaws [in the Copernican ——) the orbit of 
the carth in its annnal revolution round the fun, L. ' 

O’ xait [erdita, L.) the track, rut or mark of a chariot 
wheel, &e. : ; 

Orait [in Afronemy) the courfe, path or way in which any 
planct moves. reyes . 

Oansits (wth Anatomijts) the two large cavities in which 
the eyes are placed. . ‘ 

O’xnirer externus [with Anatom.) a hole in the cheek 
bone below the orbit. 

Orpiren internus [ Anat.) a hole in the coronal bone of the 
{cull within the orbit, LZ. . ; 

O'xsiry [orbites, L.] privation, a beimg bereaved of chil- 
‘dren or mts. 

Onpe comreaivich [with Ajfronomers) are feveral orbs one 
within another, which have the fame centre. 

Orns excentrick [Apron] orbs either within one another or 
feparate. which have different centres. 

ORcHALS 4 fort of mineral flone like allum. 

O’acuawset, the herb Spanifh buglols or wild buglofs. 

O’acitarn [of Jortus, L. or rather of orceano, Sax. obi 
gesten, H. G. a garden tna Gr. tho’, Mer. Cafaubon 
gives the preference to the ormer.} a fort of fruit garden or 
field 


O'acnsstra [It. / orchejfre, F, of ipxertas, Gr. to dance) 
the lower of the ancient theatre, where they kept their 
balls; it was in form ofa femicircle and furrounded with feats. 
Tt is now taken for a mufick gallery. ' 

Oxcueso GRAPHY Sal apxners, dancing, and 


yom Gr. 
to write} a treatife of ¢ 


e art of dancing, or a book of dances, 
O'acuts [{c'pxis, Gr.Jthe herb dog's-ftones, L. 
Oacnoromi’a (of ép ys a telticle and veut, Gr.) a cutting 

off the ftones a gelding. es ; ; 

Oxp (ope, Sax, an edge] an initial fyllable in names of per- 
fons fignifies an Edge or Sharpne/s, ; ] 

O'acio [in Flsrence, &c.) an oil meafure containing eight 
gallons, one quart Engli/> meafure. | 

To Onvar'n [ordonner, FP. ordendr, Sp. of ordinare, L.) to 
edmmand or enjoin; to appoint or defign; to admit or confer 
holy orders. ‘ 

Orpva’tean Lew, the law of Ordea/, which.was appointed 
long be‘ore the conquelt, and continued in force till the reign 
of king Zebnand Henry IIL, when it was condemned by pope 
Stepben LL. and utterly abolithed by parliament. 

Oaprat (onveal, Sax. opon, great, and veal, Sax. Ordeel, 
L. G. and Gicthetl, H. G. fignity to this day a Fudgmene or 
Sentence, given upon any caule, civil or criminal, and the L. 
and H. G, tongues have the verbs orBeclen, and urthetirn, to 
give a Sentiment of Judgment ona matter, and ber or Deelen 
and berurthetlen to comdetny all derived of urBela, Goth.) a 
method practifed about the time of Edward the confelfor, of 
trying ctumina! pétfons; when if the perlon accufed plead not 


-OR 


guilty, he thight cither put himfelf ipon God and his country, 
as at this day, or upon God only, prefaming that he would free 
the innocent; and thus Ordeal was cither by Fire or Water; 
by Fire, if the perfon were of free eltate; or by Water, if he 
were of fervile condition, and it was alfo afier divers manners. 

Simple Ganka, was whena perfon accus'd, carried in his 
hand a red hot iron of a pound weight. 

Orveat Jy Combat, was when a perfon who was acculed 
of murder, was obliged to fight the next relation, Er. of the 
perfon deceafed. 

Orveat oy Fire, was when the perfon acciifed undertook 
to prove his or her innocence, by walking blindfold and bare- 
foot over nine red hot plough-fhares laid at unequal diftances 
one — another; or elie by holding a red hot irom in his dr 

h 


Oxpveat by cold Water, was uled for the trial of witches, by 
binding and throwing them into a pond or river. 


Oxpsan by bot Water, was by putting the hands or feet 
into {ealding water. 


reba Oar or metal lying under ground, 

Oxpecrs [in Law) a privilege whereby a man claims the 
oar found in his own ground, 

O'a ver [ordre, F. ordine, It. orden, Sp. ordem, Port. of orde, 
L..] a difpofition of things in their proper place; rule difcipline ; 
cultom or manner; duty or behaviour. 

To Onver [ordinare, It. and L. ordenner, F. ordenar, Sp. 
and Port.) to command or appoint, to difpole ; alfo to chaitize. 

Oxverty [ordinates, L. Se.) regular; alfo regularly. 

O'rpertiness (of orde, L. and gelicnerre, nt regu- 
larnefs. 

Orour of Battle [Milit, Term] is the difpofition of the ba- 
talions and tquadrons of an army in one or more lines, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground, either in order to engage an 
enemy or to be reviewed. 

Oxper (in Milit, Difcipline] is the equal diltance of one 
rank or file from another. 

Orpers [in Genera/] fignify all that is commanded by fu- 
perior officers, and is fometimes taken for the word, 

French Oxnver [Architefture] an order that is of new in- 
vention, whofe capitals confilt in attributes agrecing to the pso 
ple, as Flowers de Lis, Cock's-Heads, &c. 

Gotdick Onver [Arcbit,] deviates from the ornaments and 
proportions of the antique, and the columns of which are ei- 
ther too maffive im manner of pillars, or too flender like poles; 
its capitals out of all meafure, and adorned with leaves of wild 
acanthus, thiftles, &9’¢, 

Caryatich Orpen [in Archit.) is that whofe entablature is 
—— with figures of women inftead of columns. 

erfian Onven ( Archit.) an order which has ficures or Per- 
Jian Mlaves to fupport the entablature inftead of columns. 

Ruftic Onvux [ Archit.) is one adorned with ruitic quoins, 
bofcages, €s'¢, 

Oxners [in Archit.) are rules for the proportion that is 
to be obferved in the erecting of pillars or columns, and for 
the form of certain parts belonging to them. And thence 
buildings are {aid to be of feveral Orders, when the proportion 
between the thicknefs of the columns and their height, and all 
things requifite thereto, are different. 

The principal Order has its columns eight diameters in 
height, and fhould not have any ornament, neither in its capi~ 
capital nor bale. The Afragal and Lijte! below the capital, 
which is half a diameter in height, conttituting part of the 
fhank or body of the pillar. 

The Jenick Order, at its firft invention, had its colemns 
only eight models in height; but afterwards the antients aug~ 
mented the height of its pillars in order to make it more beav- 
tiful, and alfo added to it a bafe that was not ufed before; fo 
that then, with its capital and bale, it contained nine diame- 
ters of its thicknefs taken below: the pedeftal of it is two dia- 
meters, and about two thirds in height, and the Capital is 
chiefly compos'd of voluta’s or {crolls, and they are commonly 
c with 24 flutes. 

The Corinthian Order is the fineft and richeft order of them 
all. The fength of its columns, with its bafes and capitals, is 
ufually about nine and a half or ten diameters, and the capitals 
are adorn'd with two rows of leaves and eight Volvtas, which 
fupport the Abacus. 

The Tu/can Order js the moft fimple and moft deftitute of orna- 
ments, fo that it is feldom made ufe of except in vaults, in fome 
rultick edifices, vait piles of building, as mpbithratres, &e. 

The Compost Order or Roman Order, is one, the capitals of 
whole pillars are compofed of two rows of leaves, like thofe of 
the Corinthian Order, and of the Velutas or Sereils of the Ionict. 
Thefe columns are commonly ten diameters” in height, and 
wholly like to the Corinthian in all its dimenfions and numbers 
except the capitals, which have no more but four a/utas which 
take up the whole fpace, which is filled both by the volutas and 
lems ot talks of the Corinthian Order: 


To 
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To thefe Orders forme add the Atrick and Gathick, 

The Attics Order is afrall order of piistiers of the thortelt 
proportion, having a cornice railed after the manner of an ar- 
chitrave for its entablature, 
_ The Gothick Order, which is fo widely different from the 
antient proportions and ornaments, that its columns are either 
too maily, in form of vat pillars, or as flender as poles, having 
capitals without any certain dimenfions, carved with the thorny 
leaves of thilles, bear's foot or cole-worts. 

Orxpinat (ordinal, F. orainale, It. of ordinalis, L ) pertain- 
ing to order. 

Orptnat Novas or Nouns of Namber or Order, are firlt, 
fecond, third, and fourth, a hundredth, a thoufandth, &’r. 

An Orpinat, a book of directions for bilhops in giving 
holy orders; alfo a book containing the orders and conititutions 
of a college or religious houfe. 

Oxninat Numbers (with Arithmeticians] are fach as exprefs 
the order of things, as fir/?, ferond, third, bundredth, &c. 

O'notmance, [ordonaunce, F. ordinanza, It,] a law, ttatute 
‘or command of a fovereign or fuperior, Ee, 

Oapinance, artillery, great guns, &’e. 

Orninance [of the Fore] a itatute made jn the 34th of 
king Edward I, concerning foretl caufes, 

Clerk of the Onvinawnce, an officer whofe bufinefs it is to 
record the names of all officers, artificers, &o’¢. and all orders 
and inftruétions given for the government of the office, and to 
make bills of impreft, debentures, &'c. 

Surveyor of the OxviNance; an officer whole charge or 
duty is to furvey all the king's ordnance. ftores and provifions 
of war in the flare-houle of the tower of Lemdon; allo to allow 
all bills of debt; and allo to keep check upon the works of 
artificers and labourers. 

Oxpinanizs [in Heraldry) are ten, viz. the Chief, the 
Pale, the Bend, the Fe/i, the Bar, the Crofi, the Sa/tier, the 
Chevron, the Berdare, and the Or/. Some have endeavoured 
to increale the number to twenty, adding to thofe beforemen- 
tioned, the Quarter, the Efewtebes, the Cappe Dexter and 
Sinifler, Eumenche Dexter and Sinifer, Chaujfe Dexter and 
Sinijter, and the Point. But thefe have not been rectived by 
heralds in common. There are thefe reafons affign'd why thele 
ordinaries are called honourable; as 1. Becaule they Have been 
in ule ever fince the practice of armoury, immediately after the 
partitions. 2¢/y, Becaufe that being plac’d all together on the 
efcutcheon (which reprefents the body af a man) they Intirely 
cover it, and feem as it were to ward off the ftrokes that come 
from the hand of the enemy. The Chief, reprefents the hel- 
met; the #’reatd, the chaplet or crown that covers tht head; 
the Pale, the lance or {pear} the Bend and Bar, the belt; the 
Feff, the {carts the Cro/s and Seltier, the fword; the Chep- 
ron, > boots and {purs; atid the Bordere and Or/, the coat 
of mail. 

If a perfon was wounded on the head in battle, the king or 
general afterwards gave him a CAief, if in the Legs; a Chevron; 
if his Saerd and Armeur were coloured with the blood of the 
enemy, a Cres or Bordures and thus after a myfterious man- 
ner exeéled for him an hovourable memorial of what he had 
done for his king and country. aia 

O’xpinarity [of ordinairement, F.] commonly, © : 

O'epinaniness [of ordemarins, L. and net] commonnels, 
vulgarnels; allo indi fs, meannels. 

O'npinary [ordinaire, F. ordinario, It. and Sp. of trdina- 
rius, L») common, ufual, wonted, that which happens or paf- 
fes frequently or ufually; alfo mean, indifferent. 

An Oxpinary, an cating or viétualing houfe, where per- 
fons may eat at fo much per meal, 

An Orpinary [in the Common Law) the bifhop of the dio- 
cefs, or'be who has ordimary ecclefiaflical jorisdittion within 
that terrirory; and collation to the benefits therein, 

_ An Onpinary [ix the Cigid Lew] is any judge who has 
oe take cognizance of caufes in his own right, af he is 
a magiltrate, and not by depatation- ‘ 

Oxptxaky +s applied to officers and fervants of the king's 
houfhold who attend on common occafions, as Phyfciaw in 
os &es (of afin ‘ 

An Onvixany [of ws, ke.) a of the bifhop of 
the dioce(s, formerly appointed to Pita A Bn their neck 
verfes, and %© acquaint the court whether they read or not; 
alfo to perform divine fervice for them, and to affiit in pre- 
Paring them for death. 

The Oxvinary [or; Chaplain) of newgaté. 


» O'rvinates [in Geom. and Conicks] are lines drawn from 
ahy one point of the circumference of an ellipfis or other co- 
nick fection, perpendicularly acrofs the axis to the other fide, 

Orpinars [in an Eulighs} is a right: line-drawn in an el 
lipfis or oval, from one fide to another, parailel to a tangent, 
which palffes througli one of the ends of that diameter to which 
it was an ordinary. 

Ornptsata [in a Parcdcle] a line drawn through the axis 


OR 
and diameters, parallel to the tangent; half of this fine is cal- 
led the Ordinate, and the whole the dvwdle Ordinate, . 
Oxpinate [in an Hyperés/a) isa right line drawn in any 
ellipfis from one fide to other, and divided into (wo equal parts 
by the axis of the fame Hyperic/a. 
Orvinate Retie (Geom) is that wherein the antecedent 


of the firit ratio is to its confequent, as the antecedent of the 
fecond is to its confequent. 

Orvinate Figures are the fame as regular ones. i. ¢. they 
are equilateral and equiangular. 

Oroixars Applicate [in Comick Sefieus) isa line in any 
conick feétion, drawn at right angles to and bifetted by the aa- 
is, and reaching from one fide of the fection to the other 
the half of which, tho it is 
now generally called the R 
Ordinate, is properly the 
Semi-Ordinate, as in the 
figure. oO d S 

Thus in the. parabola, ] 
ORD and OD, or ods of it d 
an ordinate rightly apply'd, , 
and its half rd or VD is a 
the true fermi ordinate, tho’ Oo D 
cotamoniy call'd the ordi- 
nate irfelf. ; 

Oxotwna’tion, [F. ordinezione, It. of ordixatic, L ] the ac. 
tion of conferring huly orders; or of initiating a canditate into 
the diaconate, or pricithood. L. 

Qeoixation Days are certain days appointed for the or- 
dination of clergymen, viz. the fecond Swaday in Lent, Trinity 
Sunday, and the Sunday following ; alfo the Sundays following 
the next Wedaefdays alter September the 14th, and December 
the 13th. 

OxvINnaTione contra, &c. awrit, which lics agamft a fervant 
for leaving his mafler contrary to the ftatute. 

Oxpines [entient. Writ.Ja general chapter or folemn meet- 
ing of the religious of a particular order, L. 

Orpines Mejores, the facred order of priefts, deacons, and 
fub-deacons. L. 


Oxpines Minores, the inferior otders of chanter, plalmiit, 
reader, Efe. L. 

O'apces, f. 4 Ordeals, as oaths and ordles, #, ¢, the right 
of giving Oaths and determining Orétel Trials, within a par- 
ticular precinét. E 

Orxpnancté, all forts of artillery or great guns, the ftanding 
great magazine of arms, and habiliments of war. 

Orxponnxance, order, ordering o7 difpofition, 

Orvonnance [in Painting) is the difpofition of the parts 
of it, either with regard to the whole piece, or to the feveral 
parts; as the groups, mafles, contrafts, Ge. 

Orvonnance [in Architefure) is the giving to all tha 
parts of 4 building, the juft quantity and dimentions, which they 
ought to fiave according to the model. 

O’nburs [ordwre, F. ordura, Ital.] the dung of man or beatt, 

bed neNcES (in Heraldry] litle balls commonly of an orange 
colour. “ 

O'xgon [opeer, Gr] a kind of knot-grals, by fome called 
ere Gr.] wild parfley, £ 

REOSE LINON [apeootaAsvov, Gr.] wild parfley, LZ. 

O’reum [old Wray a barn or corh-houic, 

O’rnewoopn, fea weed. : a A 

One'xis (c'peEss, Gr.) a ftomach, or natural appetite to meat. 

O’nrcitp fot off cattle, and gilo a payment of giloan, 
Sax, to pay] a delivery or reftitution made by the county. or 
hundred for any wrong that had been done by one who was 
in Plegi#, or bound hy the engagement call'd Frank-pledge. 

O'rvtayes (prob. of Or, F. gold and Frize) frizled cloth 
of gold, anciently much worn by kings and nobiemen. 

’ Orxrvs, a fort of chub fifh with a reddith back. =, 

ener the lees of wine diy'd and prepar'd, ws'd by di- 
ers, Ge. 

O’ncan (orga, F. organs, It. and Sp orgéin, Port. argenus, 
L: of O'pyavor, Gr] an inftrament of fome fatulty io an ani- 
mal‘ body, asthe ¢ar of hearing; the eye of fight, Gr. alfoa 
mufical inftrument ufed in churches. 

‘Oxcans were firlt introduced into the church about the year 
657. In the cathedral of User in Garmeny is an organ 93 foot 
high, and 28 broad (the biggelt pipe 13 inches diameter) and 


_ has 16 pair of bellows to blow it. 


O'ncan {rigs Avstorifis) is defined to be a part that re- 
quires a right, determinate and fenfible confirmation to make it 
, and tor the performance of its adtions, as the Heart, a 
Mufele, an Arm, &c. 

Hydraulick Oxcxs, an organ which plays by the means of 
water. ; 
Primary Oxcats [of an Azimal Body} thofe com of 
fimilar aa, and data for fume one fingle funiiote wo the 
Arteries, Nerves, and Mufcies, . 

eo IS 


/’ \ 


OR 


Secandary Orcans [of an Asemal Body) fach as confit of 
feveral of the former, tho" appropriated to one fingle a¢tion, as 
he Hands, Fingers, &e. 
Cneawling [for Orkaey-Ling] a fort of ling or falt-fith 


Urcers found about the Ordacy iflands, and account- 
ed the betl. — 

Orca'nic (organique, F. organico, It. and Sp. organi- 

Grea’sicat § cvs, L. éeyarsmis, Gr.) of or pertaining 


to the organs of the bodys alfo initrumental or ferving as a 
mcans. 

Orncanicar Defeription of Carvies (in Mathematicks] is the 
method of defcribing them upon a plarie, by the regular motion 
of a point. oF 

Oeaawiens Part (with Natwrafif?s} that part of a living 
creature, or plant, which is defigned tor the performance of 
fome particular funétion or action. . : 

Orncanicat Difease [in Medicine} a difeafe in the organical 
part of the body, by which the function .of it is impeded, ful- 
pended or deftroy'd. : ‘ 

Onca‘nicarty [of organice, L.) with or by an inftrument. 

OrGa'NICALNESS fof opyavines, Gr. organics, Le and neji) 
a being or confilting of organs. ‘ : 

O’eGantsm organical nature, aflemblage, compofition or 
conttruélion, 

O'rcanisr [organiffe, F, Organiffz, It. Sp. and L.] a mu- 
fician who plays upon the organ. 

O’acantzen [organije, F.] made with organs, 

Orca'no Picciob. af{mall, or chamber organ. frail. 

O'ncany- [origan, F. origano, It.) the herb wild majoram. 

Orca’situs (ipyeruss, Gr.) violence, force, onfer. 

Orcasmus (ia Péyfiek] an Impetus or too quick motion of 
the blood or {pirits, by which the mufcles are convulfed or 
moved with an uncommon force, 

O'rcta (orgies, F, opyte of Spyn, fury, madnels, Gr.) fealts 
and facrifices of Bacchus, commonly celebrated by raving wo- 
men upon the tops of mountains. 

Orones are thick Jong pieces of wood pointed and fhod 
with iron, clear one of another, 
hanging each by a particular rope 
or cord over the gate-way of a 
ftrong place, perpendicular, to be 
let fal in cafe ofan enemy. Their 
difpofition is fuch, that they flop 
Gl the paflage of the gatc, avd are 
- —— to Herfes or Porteullifes, 





Oxcues he 

Oncan arquebufs barrels, bound together, or musket 
barrels fet in a row, within one wooden ftock, to be difcharged 
cither all ar once or si 

Orca [o'pyua, Gr.] certain feftivals and revels in honour 

Bacchus, ; 

O'atent [oricnt, F. oriente, It. and Sp. of oriens, L.] rifing, 
or the ealt. 

Onienr Pearl, a pearl of great luftre and brightnels, fych 
as are found in the eaftern countries, : 

Ejtival Onient, the fummer eaft or fouth ealt. 

bermal Onitent, the winter Eaft or north eaft. — 
nte’nraL [F. and Sp. orientale, It, crientialis, L.} ea- 

ftern. 
Or tenTat = pps! bo planet is faid’ to be Orien- 
tal, when it rifes in a morning before the fun; 

O’nirice [P. orifizis, It. orificis, Sp. of orificium, L] the 
mouth, entry or brim of any thing, as of a vein, wound, the 
flomach, €f¢.- is 

Onirtamne [oriflamme, F. oriafiamma, It. } the royal 

Onitrrema§ itindard of the antrent kings of Fraace, fo 
called from its being embroider’d with flames of gold upon a 
ground of red, which at firft was only borne in wars againtt 
infidels, and loft in the battle againft the Flemings. It was allo 
called the ftandard of St. Denvis, - 

Orr canum [éecyaver,Gr.) the herb wild marjoram. 

Onice'sians, an antient, fect of hereticks, who even for- 
pals'd the abomination of the Gaa/icks, : ; 


“the fun, earth, and. moon, thafe only 


OR 


of, or pertaining to or proceeding from an original ¢ alfo pri- 
mytivey firlk, 

OatctnaLty, primitively. . 

Orxicinatness, the firlt fource or rife; original nature er 
quaiity, primitiveneds. 

Oricinat Sia fin Téeslsgy] the guilt derived from our 
firlt parents. 

An Onicinat [F. eriginale, It. of origivale, 1) a firit 
draught, defign or autograph of any thing, ferving as a model 
or exemplar to be imitated or copied; alfo the firit begin- 
ning or pédigree; alfo that from whence a word is derived. 

Oricinaren having or fetching his original from. 

Ont 'son foraifon, F. orazione, tt oracione, Sp. of sratio, L.} 
a prayer. 

Ork, [owrgue, F. the firft, orca, It. hourgue, F. the fceond} 
a monitrous fith afually called a whirpool; alfo a kind of hulk 
or large fea vefiel; alfo a but for wine or figs. 

Orce [in Heraldry) afelvedge or welt, F. isan frm . 
ordinary, compofd of a threefold line duplicated, Bf =i") ¥ 
admitting a tran{parency of the field throughout the fs Wiijy | 
innermoit Area or {pace wherein it is inclofed, . 





In Orve [in Heraldry] is when any thing is 
placed within the efcutcheon all about it, in the 
nature of an Or/¢, near the edges, and leaving the 

in the middie, as in the figure, 


Fee] 


field emp ee 
Oro ta Archit.) the plinth or {quare under the eae 
its pedeltal. 


O'xtope [Sea Term] the upper molt {pace or deck ina t 


fhip from the the main-malt to the 
lowelt deck of a three deck'd-fhip, 

O'rnnament [oracment, F. ornamento, It, and Sp. of ora. 
mentum, L.) fet off, finery, attire, drefs; alfo beauty; alfo a 
rhetorical fluurith of fpeech. 

Ornaments [with Archite®s) the. feulpture or carved work 
wherewith a piece of architecture 1s inriched; alfo architraves, 
cornices, frizes, channellings, ovals, &’s, 

OnxaMme'ntat [of ormamentum, L.j adorning, 

ORNAMENTALLY, becomingly, 


may NAME'NTALNESS, becomingne(s, beautifulnels, adorned 


Orna’te [ernatur, L.] neat, trim. 

Oxna‘TENESS, neatnels, trimnefs. 

Oxxsosco rics [éprtoexersmed, Gr.] omens, predictions 
given from the flight, &c. of birds. 

OxNeosco'r ists (cpreorxeares of opr a bird, and oxeriw, 
Gr to view) augurs or diviners by birds. 


Ornituo'caLum [apriSiyaaer, Gr.} the herb called 
of Bethlebem, or dog eee a } 5 


OrnitHocto’ssum, athen keys, ; 
ope lap een Gr, Ja defcriber of birds.” 
RNITHO'LOGY [oprsSeAayia, Gr.} a delcription ‘of the fe= 
veral kinds and natures of beds. : Bicopnns eae 
ORNITHOMA'NTISTS [SprsSqucvress, Gr-] diviners by birds, 
OxNiTHOMa'NCY Gendernb Gr a divination by birds. 


mizen; alfo the fecond and 


OxniTHoro'pI uM [s:riSered\ie, Gr.] the herb birds-foor. 
Orsitnotro'rny [spriSerespsion, Gr.ja place. to feed 
a in ' 
ropa’ NcHE (Sera 
' Onozt'a [of pore 
vetches. ‘ 
Onozor'pes [in Medicine] a fettlement in urine like vetches. 
O'xruan [orpbelin, F. orfano, \t. buerfano, Sp. of orphanus, 
L.] one bereaved of father or mother, 
O’rPHanace? [orfonitd, It.) the flate or condition of an 
O'rPuanism § orphan. 
_ ORPHANOTRO'PHY [sppareTpoptior, Gr.] an hofpital where 
orphans are brought up. 


O ari ment [auri-pigmentum, L.}a kind of yellow arfeniek, 
a mineral or femi- F ’ 


‘ORPHIC of or pertaining to Orpheus. 


"RPIn, an her 


Ornes'¢ 2 good pot-herb. 


O'rnacr 


Oxpany, the name of a late invented machine which repre- 
fents the Solar em, according to Copernicus, iti which the’ 
fun in the center has a motion about his own axis, and about 
him all the primary and fecon m their annoal 


and diurnal motion in their refpecti i : 
of the handle at H. rn ne ee ee 


The firit of thofe 
Mr. Grabam, watch-m 


n, Gr.) the herb broom.rape. 
-} frankincenfe in {mall grains like 


"s Was made by the famous mechanic, 

er in’ Fleet freet, Londen, who was 
—— by a noble Jord, whofe fitle the machine bears. 
There has been feveral of them made, of which fome only had 
2 ; reprefented the annual. 
and diurnal motion of the earth, the change of the feafuns, and 
the encreafe and decreafe of the days and nights, with the re- 
volution of the moon about the earth, and her various alpeéts,’ 
together with the-nature @f the eclipfes of the fun and men. 
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OR 


again, there were other Orrerics made, which had the two in- 
ferior planets, viz. Mercury and Venus, as allo the earth and 
moon, Which by turning ot the handle, deleribe their orbits in 
their re.pective periodical times, and reprefent their various al- 
peéts. But thoie which are the moit compleat, have all the 
ert both primary and fecondary, as is reprefented in fig. t. 

a which S reprefents the fun placed in the center of this for the 
Solar Syfem, tho’ in nature, he is not exaétly in the center, for 
it is ovterved, that the orbits of the planets are cllipfes, and 
that the fun is one of the focufes of tho! ellipies: but when fuch 
a valt expantion as our Sé/ar Sy/iemis reduz'd to fuch a {mall 
figure a¢the Orrery, then the orbits may be made circles with- 
out any confidsrable error. 

Next ro the fun isthe orbit of Afercwry, and next to that 
the orbit of Vemass the firit is reprefented by the ball at m, in 
fig. 1, and the lalt by thot at v, which in the machine are re- 
prefented by two filver balls on two wires. 

Next to the orbic of Menws, is the orbit of our earth, which 
in the Orrery, is reprefented by a filver plate, on which the 
figns of the zodiack, the degrecs of the ecliptick, and the days 
ot cach month are drawn, aod in fig. 1, is reprefented by the 
circle 00 0 0, and the earth is reprefented by an ivory ball 
placed upon an axis in fig. 1. at t, {0 as to make an angle with 
the plane of the horizon of 66 § degrees, that is, it declines 
from being vertical 23 4 degrees equal to the angle made by 
the interiection of the ecliptic and equator. About the ivory 
ball there isa filver circle, which is placed fo as to incline to 
the earth's orbit in an angle of 8 degrees, which reprefents the 
orbit oF the moon; and in fig. 1. is reprelented by the circle 
11], and the moon is reprefented by a filver ball as at 1; over one 
halt of the moon; there is a cape, which as the moon gues 
round the earth by the turning of the handle at H, the cape 
ferves to reprefent the moon's phafes as they appear, when ob- 
ferved by the inhabitants of this earth, Before we proceed to 
defcribe the relt of the orbits of the planets, it will be neceflary 
to confider fome of the phenomena, which the Orrery repre- 
fents of thole bodies already named; and in order thereto, it 
is to be obicrved, that by the turning the winch or handle at 
H, the planets are all put in motion, and that one turn of 
that handic is equal to one diurnal revolution of the earth 
upon its axis, and by which the fucceflion of day and night is 
molt beautifully reprefented; as alio, the variety that exifts 
on our earth of the fun, continuing always rifing to fome me- 
ridians, fetting to others, and that there is a continued feries 
of mid-day and mid-night to the feveral inhabitants of this earth; 
for the earth turning about on its axis from We? to Ef, makes 
the fun appear to pals from Eaj? to Weff in the fame time; and 
as the fun, by being on the meridian of any place, makes mid- 
day on that meridian, and the general horizon, which feparates 
the inlightned from the darkned hemitphere, reaches go degrees 
round that point where the fun is vertical; therefore, as the 
earth turns sound from W7/? to Ea/f, the fun will proceed 
from the Euj/lera to the Wejtern meridians, and fo make a con- 
tinual fucceilion of midday over all the globe, as may plainly 
be feen by turning the handle H, and that all the 24 hoors of 
our day, exilt always to different meridians on the globe; again, 
while the earth revolves once round its own axis which is 
called its diurnal motion, it in that time is carried forward a- 
bout one degree in its orbit round the fun, which is called its 
annual motion, and when the fun is im Aries, it is evident that 
the fun will appear in the oppofite point of the ecliptic, and 
the earth's general horizon, which feparates the inlightned from 
the darkned hemilphere, cuincides with both poles, and divides 
the equator and all its parallels equally as is reprefented in fig 2. 
where the lamp repretents the fun in the Orrery, which by the 

~means of a convex glafs, cafts a ftrong light upon the terrella, 
(the room darkned) and when the earth is in dries or Libra, 
the rays of the lamp will enlighten one half of the equator, 
and of cach of its parallels, and the horizon, which feparates 
the inlightned from the darkned hemifphere, paffes thro’ both 
the poles as it is reprefented at P, fig. 2, and as the equator and 
all its parallels are equally divided by the general horizon, there- 
fore the day will be equal to the night over the whole globe, 
when the earth is in one of thote two puints of Aries and Liéra, 
as will evidently appear, by turning the handle once round, 
and as the earth moves thro’ Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius, the 
inlightned arch of the Nertbera parallels of latitude encreaf- 
eth, while the irlightned arch of the Sowtberm parallels decreafe, 
by which is reprefented the imcreafe of the day in the Nertbern 
latitudes above the length of the night, and the decreale, 
the length of the day in the Southern latitudes; and the cart 
being in the firit degree of Capricorn, the general horizon reach. 
eth 234 on the other fide of the North pele, and con- 
fequently the whole North frigid zone has then one continued 
day, while the South frigid zone has one continued night, as 
is reprefented, fig. 2. at Q. and as the earth is carry'd thro” 
Capricorn, Aquarius, and Pijis, the rays ot the lamp thews the 
decreafe of he days inthe Northera and increaie in the Svx- 
there latitudes till the earth be in Aries, where the days and 


OR 
H'chts are again equal, and here it is to be cbferved, that the 
carth trom the firlt of Arzes to Lidra, turns 173 times round 
Ks own axis, and al] thar time the Nort2 pole was within the 
of of the lamp without any night, while the Sows pole had 
all night without any rays of the lamp to reprefent day, and 
while the earth moves thro’ the fix Northern figns, the fame 
phanomena will happen to thofe on the Sowth fide of the equa- 
tor, as did to thofe inhabitants on the Nort fide thereof, when 
the earth was in the Southern figns. The lamp is contrived to 
be carried about with the annual plate, by which it repreients 
the courle of nature fo as to emit rays of light, and to injighten 
that fide of the terrella which is in darkneis. While the earth is 
carry’d round the fun by 365 £ turns of the handle Adercury is 
carry'd round the fun in 88 turns of the handle, and /’enws in 224 
turns, Which reprefents that the length of the year in Mercury 
is equal to 88 of our days, and the length of the year in Venus 
to 224 of our days; likewife they are divided into inierior and 
faperior: the primary planets are thofe that revolve about the 
fun as the center of their motions, and the iecondary thofe 
that revolve about, or attend fome of the primary planets. 
The interior planets are Mercury and #¢nus, whole pcriodi- 
cal times we have already com with that of our earths 
the fuperior planets are Mars, ‘Fupiter,.and Satura, whose pe- 
riodical times, compared with that of our earth, fland thus ; 
Mars next, without our earth performs his revolution about the 
fen or 687 turns of the handle, and is reprefented in fig 1 
at M. \ 
Jupiter in 4332 turns of the handle at H_ performs his re- 
volution which agrees to 4332 revolutions of our earth about 
its own axis; and laft of all, Setura in 10759 turns of the han- 
dle compleats his revolution which is the length of the Sutur- 
nian year, and when compared with that of ours, is about 30 
of our years; Jupiter is reprefented in fig 1. at I, and Suture 
atK. Theie primary planets, by the turning of the handle at 
H, defcribe their orbit in the times abovementioned, which in 
fome degree fhews the beauty of the contrivance, and the ex- 
ainefs of the numbers by which the wheels and pinions are 
made to reprefent nature in fome of the mot furprizing pher- 
nomena, that the mind of man has hitherto been capable to 
account for, and te reduce to calculation; but when we confi- 
der that the fame machine Jikewile has the motions of the fe- 
condary planets as they move about their primarics; as alfo 
how thole bodies ecliple ane another, and the time and place, 
that the inhabitants of thofe globes will be depriv'd eicher of 
the light emitted from the lucid body, or of the reflected light 
from the opake bodies; when thefe with a valt many other 
phenomena are confidered, which the Orrery reprefents exadt as 
the infinite contriver of the univerfe has made them to appear 
in nature, it muft then be efteemed as the molt beautif 
duétion of the mechanical arts. ; 
Fig, 3+ reprefeats that part feparate, which contains the 
orbit of the earth and moon. The figure is raifed from a ge. 
ometrical plane without any diminution of the parts by Vo 
stip that the nature of it may the better appear: this figure 
erves to explain the nature of eclipfes, for by the conftruction 
of the machine, the fun at S, and the earth at T', and T, have 
their centers exaétly ac the fame height above the place they 
fiand on, while the moon's orbit O P QR is inclined to that 
plane; therefore- the parts of the moon's orbit will be in fome 
places higher above the plane than the earth's center, in {ome 
places lower as in the figures; tiny ap gm at O, and loweit 
at P, Now the moon's orbit will be in fome places being car- 
ried along with the earth round-the fun, changes its pofition 
rpetually; fo that the loweft andbighelt points of its, O and 
P, are fometimes in a line pafling to the fun, and fometimes in 
aquite contrary pofition, as is reprefented in fig. 3. thence it 
comes to pals, that we have fometimes eclipics, and fometimes 
not. * 
The Orrery is fometimes inclofed in ab armillary fphere, by 
which means the fituation of the folar fyftem in refpect of any 
latitude, may be reprelented, a is fhewn in this sketch, mark’ 
fig. 4. Mr. Géywa, mathematical inftrument-maker in Londsa, 
was the frit that apply’d the Orrery to the armillary sphere, 
with feveral other improvements which would be too tedious 
to mention in this place; therefore I fhall refer the reader to a 
book which is now in the prefs, and that I fhall very foon pub- 
lith, which contains a full defcription of the Orrery, with a 
t variety of thole beautiful problems which may be per- 
orm'd by it. . ; 
The moft curious of thefe Orrerics placed in an armillary 
{phere, was in the ibyary of thar truly noble lord the late earl of 
EMBROKE, famous for learning, and the greateit patron 
of {ciences which the prefent age has produced. 
Ornris, a flower; alfo called Jris. 
O’arstt [in Firtifcation) Sce Berme, 
Onrn'Lxt (Fore? Law) the claws of a dog's foot. ‘ 
Oxtno'corow [op dineaer, Gr.) a preternatural firaitnels of 
a joint. 
7k 


pro- 


Oatne’s 
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Oearueporon [2pditeer, Gr) aGrred ineufuis of scout 
Sinehes +. 
(Ye ruonde ; 
CYartonexabL 
tr a hetref, . 7 * 
Osrispaxness [orthodexia, L. dp3oSobie of cp Sis right, 
ant di g# opinion, Gr.) true belief, foundnels of judgment. 
O'e tHonoxyY (optoteEra, Gr.) a foundnels of dodtrine or 
crinion, with regard toall the points and articles of faith, 
Oerwonro’MICa [ol ipsodeeuie of oedig and d'gzuG, a 
courie, Gr.} failing in the arch of a great circle. fe ou 
Oatsopao’meens [in Navigation) the art of failing in the 
atch of a great circle. 
Orruo'peomy [SeSedesuia, Gr] the fame as Ortbodro- 
mir, 
Oetno'noxat [of ertéogonas, L. of spdoyarG of dp-5i¢ and 
syria an angle, Cr.) pertaining to right angles. 
Ornocra rutcan (erthopraphigue, F. ortegrafics, Tt, of or- 
thegraphiews, Le of ipdoyerginds, Gr.) according to the rules 
of orthography. 
OR THOGRAPKICALLY, ina a manner agreable to the rules 
of orthography. ; 
Oxtuo'craputeatness, the being according to the ortho- 
raphy, or right writing or {peHing. : 
. Garnec RA PHICAL Projedion of the Sphere {in wane | a 
delineation of the {phere upon a plane, that cuts it in the middie, 
the eve being fuppofed to be vertically placed at an infinite diit- 
ance from it. 
Ornoteaares § 


[Orehsdoxe, F. Ortodefi, Te. Ortisdoxs, 
Sp. of Orthetexus, L.J according ta the 


(3p-35>,¢09G, Gr.] one skilled in ortho- 

Orno'’craruer § graphy, 

Onrno'crarny [orthegraphe, F. artegrafia, It. and Sp. or- 
tcographia, L. épSoyer’gia, Gr.) aright delcription, ; 

OrxtuocrarHy [in Geometry] the art of drawing or deli- 
neating the fore-right plan of any object, and expreffing the 
heights or elevations of cach part, - 

Oxtuo’orarny [with Grammarians] the art of writing or 
{pelling juftly, and with all the letters that are neceffary and ufual. 

OnrHocraruy [with Arcbite4s] is the elevation or the re- 
prefentation of the front of a building, drawn geometrically, and 
us external or internal, 

External Ortnocrarny, is a delineation of the external 
fice, 4, ¢. front of a buildings thewing the principal wall with 
sts doors, windows, &r. root, ornaments and every thing vili- 
ble to an eye, placed before the building. ; 

“Internal Ontuocrarnwy, i a draught or delineation. of a 
huilding, fach as it would appear, if the external wall were re-! 
moved. . : ‘ 

Ontnocrarny [in Fortificaticn) is the draught of a work, 
fhewing the breadth, thicknefe, height and depth, fo as it would 
appear if cut perpendicularly from the highett to the lowelt part. 

Orxtnocrarny [in Per/pefive) is the true delineation of the 
tore-right plane of any obje¢t. : 

“OrTHO'PNOLA [ipSoaroid Of cpSts right, and erred the 
breath, Gr.) an ill refpiration, the perion affected not being able 
to breathe but when his neck is eredt, by way of Anti bref 

Orruo'’stat® [in Archite®] pilalters, buttrefles or} fap- 
porters of a building. . 

O’nrotan, FF. dorta lans, Sp.) a delicate bird. 

O'xrive [ortiews, L.] pertaming to riling eafterly. 

Oxtiva Amplitude [with Afrenemers) is an arch of the ho- 
rizon, intercepted’ between’ the point where a {tay rifes and the 
eaft point of the horizon.: - - : 

Onts[Lwcert. Etym.} fragments, leavings of food. 

O'rvat [ervale, F. of orvalay L.) the herb clary. 

Onvi'etan (Oreictan, It, fo called from a mountebank at- 


| againtt poifon. 
¢.) a porch, cloifter or arched room, in a- 

O’rvat§ monaftery. 

O, S. is am abbreviation for Old Stile, : 

‘Os, a bone, L. [by Andtomifts) is defined to be a hard, dry, 
arid cold {ebftance, which confilts of earthy and faltith particles, 
defigned to uphold the body, to render its motion eafy, and for a 
defence to feveral parts. 

Oscuzoce’te [of exter the Scrotum, and xian a fwelling, 
Gr.Jakind of Hernia, when the inteftines fall into the Scrotum, 

O'sctuuamer [of ofiii/antia, L.) a {winging to and fro, a 
fee-fawing. ‘ 

OscitLa’t1oN [among the Reman) a facred rite, a fwing- 
ing up and down in the air, of the figures of men, 

Oscirtation fin Mechanicks} vibration, the {wing or the 
reciprocal afcent and defcent of a pendulum. 

Axis of Oscitration, isa right line, perpendicular to rhe 
apparent horizontal one, and pafling thro’ the centre of the earth» 
about whichthe pendulum olcillates. 

Centre of Osciutarios, the middle. point of the arch di. 
viding the ball, when the pin of a pendulum faitened above is 


- 


: OS 


the centre ofacircle, who circumference civices the 
bali ato to equal parts. 

O'sctiancy [sycitantia, L.] fluggithnels, negligence, care- 
lefacts. 

Orctta’riox, yawning, a flight convulfive motion of the 
nyuicies, but efpecially thole of the lungs. Z. 

Oscoruont a [sry score of zy a branch, and ¢ipw, Gr. 
to carry] feails imiituted by Tée/exs on account of his having 
deftroy'd the minotaur, and by that means freed his country 
4tbens trom being obliged to fend feven young men annually to 
Crete, to be devoured by the minotaur, 

O'scuua [in Aaatcmy) the openings of the veffels of an a:.i- 
mal body at their ends. 

Oscunato'aius Mujiulut (with Aratomiffr] i. ¢. the kifing 
mutcle, a mufcle that draws both lips together. 

O'scutum, a little mouth. 

O'scutum Uters [with dnatomi?.) the cavity or hollow part 
of the womb, where conception is made. Zs 

O'ster, the red water-willow. 


{ s fey 
been fue 


O'smonps, iron oar. O/d Stat. 
Royal Osmunp herb. 
Osmunn the Waterman § 7B MEO 


O'serey [ajifraga, L. &. ¢. the bone-breakerJa kind of eagle, 
that breaks bones with her beak; bur, contrary to the nature of 
other eagles, is {aid to be fhort-fighted; and to breed up not only 
her own young ones, but alfo thofe that others have caft off. 

O'ssa innominata (in Anatomy] two large bones, fituate in the 
fides of the Os faerum. L. 

O'sseuars, very hard exerefcencies, which refemble a little 
bone, one the infide of the knee of a horfe, which appears to be 
of the fame fubllance with the reft of the knee, and is only diftin- 
guithed from the knee, by its defcending a little lower. ; 

O'ssicne (s/reulum, LJ a little bone. 

Osst’cuLum [with Botani/s] the fone of a plum, cherry, or 
fuch like fruit. JZ, 

Qss1'FicaTED, turned or become bone, hardened from a fof- 
ter, cartilaginous {ubftance into one of a firmer texture. 

Ossivica'’tion, the formation of bones; it is ufed of the 
bones, as in children, when they harden from a fofter cartilagi- 
nous fubltance, into one of a firmer texture. 

OsstFra’ca, Sce O/prey, 


Gurveaecs {ajifragus, L.] bone breaking. 


Osst'FRacous 
O'svary (c/waria, L.] a charnel-houle, a place where the 


bones of dead people are kept. 


Ourg avelfel, upon which hops or malt js dry‘d. 


Osracna [of ister and d yee a capture) a forceps with sthich 
furgeons take out bones. 

Osre'nsive [of ofendere, L.] apt to thew, fet out for fhew, 
vain-glorious. 

Oste’wsive demonfrations (with 
demonitrate the truth of any propofit 
diftinguithed from apagogical ones, or deductiones ad impofibite 
or abjurdum, which prove the truth of the Propofition ‘by de- 
monitrating the impoflibility or abiurdity of afferting the con- 
trary; they are twolold. 

Ostunsive demonfrations [called ors, Gr.J which prove the 
thing to be barely but directly. 

OsteEnsive demonjrations [called Suezi, Gr.] which prove the 
thing from its nature, caule, or eflential Properties. 

Ostanta rion [F. offentazione, It. eflentacion, Sp. of ofen- 
tatie, L.) a making a fair thew outwardly, vain-glory, exceilive 
boating, bragging, vaunting, 

Ostenta’tious (of ojlextatie, L.) vaunting, fhewy, 

OsTENTATIOUSLY, vauntingly, braggingly. 

OsTENTa’TLOUsNESs, Vauntingnels, braggingnels, fhewinels. 
Po cate (yfentifer, L.) bearing or bringing mon- 

Ts. 

Osteoco’L1a [ortoxcAaa, Gr.) the gloe-flones a foft fone 
faid to be of great virtue for the uniting of broken bones. 

Ostro'co're [of tracy a bone, and xi7§ labour, pain, Gr} 
pains in the bones ; but rather in the membranes or thin skins and 
nerves that encompals them 3 for that the bones themfelves are 
fuppoled to be quite infenfible. 

Osrgo'Locist [ot éssorcy® of cctor, a bone, 
Gr.) an anatomiit, that defcribes the shape, 
human bones, ec. 

Osreo'Loay [ofevlegie, F. ofeologia, Ie. estoropia of rear 
a-bone, and aizw, Gr.) a defcription of bones. 

Osrrary [c/fearius, L.) a door keeper. 

Ostine'a® [in Anatomy] the entrance into the cavity or 
mouth of the matriz, where it joins the upper end of the Vu« 
ina, and makes a {mal} protuberance in the form of lips. 

O'srren [of Sotelier, F. an imn-keeper) an hoitler, or one 
that looks after horfes in an inn. 

O'srieny [of bote/érse, F.) an inn. 


-Ostna’cias[éreeasas, Gr.) a fort of precious ftone like an 
oiller fhell. 


Mathematicians) fuch as 
ton, and in this they are 


and Atpe, 
ftruéture and ule of 


Ostractsu 
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OF 


O'stractim [uPraciviae, Fe oPracifsi, [te etracifinas, L. 
icconigu®, Gr) a banithment for to years, which the Arde- 
nian inflidted on fuch perfons, whole over great power was 
fulpected by the people. fearing that they should degenerate into 
tyrants; fo called of sepeor, Gre an oiller 5 becaule they wrote the 
name of him they intended to banifh upon fhells. 

Ostaaci’rEs [asco tizne, GrJa kind of crulty fone, red- 
ajhh, and in the form of an oiller-fhell, and feparable into laminx, 
good againit the gravel, it is found. in Germany; allo called a nett 
of boxes, becaule when one ficil is taken away, another appears 
of the fame colour and lubitance. se 

Ostraci’ris "of car Gr.) a fore of cruft that flicks to 
furnaces, where the brafs oar is melted. 

O'srricn [auffrucie, F. fruzzo, It. abefrex, Sp.) a very 
large fowl, woe ean 

An Osraicu (Hierog/ypbically] was uled to fignify jultice, 
becaule molt of her feathers are ofan equal length. 

Osratrerous (a/frifer, L.) producing oitters. 

O'strocorns, caflern Goths, thole who coming out of the 
eaft, invaded the fouthern and weltern parts of Europe. 

Ostru’rivm [with Bor.] the herb pellitory of Spain. L. 

Osy'nts [éuEvers, Gr.) the herb toad flax. L. 

Oswatp's Law [fo called from O/vald) bifhop of Win. 
ehefer, A. C. 964) a term ufed for the turning of married 

prielts out, and bringing monks into the churches. 

Oracou'stitca (srexusmed, Gr.) inftruments for aflifting 
or improving the fentc of hearing. ; 

Ora’tata (draayia of a7 the car, and daz&, Gr. pain} 
2 pain in the ear. 

Orencuy tes |ereyyorns, Gr.) an auricular clyfters alfo 
a little fyringe or {qirt, to inject medicines into the ear. 

O’rner (open, Sax. ander, Sw. Du, and G, autre, F. altro, 
{e. alter, L.} not the fame. 

O'ruerwuice [odenpile, Sax.Jever and anon, now and 
then, 

O'rnenwtst [oSeppire, Sex.] or elie; alfo after another 
manner. : : ‘ 

O'rtca (drs, Gr.) medicines for diltempers in the ear. 

Ora’va, an vctave, an interval of 8 founds. Trad. 

Orresr [oren, Sux.] an amphibious creature. 

O'rroman, of or pertaining tu the Turks. 

Ova, egcs. 

Ova [with duatori2s] are the little {pherical bodies in the 
form of bladders or bubbles, coniilling of two concentrick Mere- 
érasule, replete with a limpid humour like the white of an ezy, 
found under the external membrane of the ovaries of women. 

O'van (ovale, F. andlt. wovade, Sp. of ovum, L. an egg] of 
the fhape of an egg, 

O'VALNESS Tol goalis, Ee and we/s) the being in the form of 
an egg. 

Ps ol [in Geometry] a figure bounded by a regular curve line 
returning into itfelf; but of its two diameters 
, Cutting each other at right angles in the center, 
one is longer than the other, in which it is diffe- 
.rent from the circle. Every ellipfis is an oval 
figure, but every-oval figure is not an ellipfis. 

Ovar Window [with Asatemiér) one of the holes in the hol- 
low of the ear. 

Ovat 2 [in Architedure] amember fo denominated from 
© Ovoro § its refemblance to an egg in fhape; it is commonly 
plac'd for an ornament in the mouldings of the cornices, and 
next the déecws in the pillar. 

Ova'tis, ¢[in Botan. Writ.) of an oval form, L. 

Ova‘aia [with dnatomifh) the Ovaria in women are about 
the bignels ot the teflicles in men. ir fubftance is com- 
pos'd of fibres and membranes, which leave little fpaces, in which 


there are feveral {mall velicles, round, full of water, and which” 


when boii'd, harden like the whites of eggs: the farface of the 
Ovaria is (mooth and equal in virgines, but unequal and wrink- 
Jed in women of years. They are covered with a proper mem- 
brane, which hicks clofe to their fubflance, and with another 
common one from the Peritom@um, which allo covers the {per- 
miatick veflels.. They have each of them two proper membranes, 
on which there are feveral {mall twigs of veins, arteries and ner- 
ves. The veficles of the Ovaria are called eggs. 
O’vary [with Betani/fs) is that cet a flower which be- 
comes the fruit, and {@ is properly the female organ of generation, 
Ova'tion[F, ovaxione,. It. of Ovatio, L. fo called fof ovis 
a fheep, which was the facrifice) a lefler triumph among the Ro- 
sans, allowed to thofe commanders that had won a viéto 
without much blead fhed, or for defeating fome left formidable 
enemiics of the republick. Alfo the time of the hen's laying. 
Ov’bvr,a fort of caterpillar, an infect. 
» Oucn [prob, of eeber, F. to cut} a collar of gold, antiently 
ufed by women; alfo a button of gold fet with fome jewel. 
O’vetry of Services (in Law) an equality of fervices, as when 
the tenant Peravail,.owes as much to the Me/m as the Me/n 
does to the lord Paramounr, 


OV 
Ovens tage oropen, Sex. oben, Dar. and Ds. aben, |. 
G, ofen, H. G. aubn, Gouh.) a place for baking. 


O'vex [open, Sax. ofder, Daur, orfwrr, Sv. over, Dw. 
orber, H. G. ueber L. G.) a prepufition, exprefiing the fenie, 
of many other, as above, beyond, thro’, bejides, &c. but its muit 
§eneral fignification is placed upon or above the top. 

O'ver {oFne, Sax. a bank] in compofition of proper names 
of place:, &c. fignifiesa bank, as Broten/over, and Over, a town 
in Ghocelerbire, upon the bank of the Severn. 

Over Shorg, Over Goors. 

The lt. fay; Doce va la nave, puo andare il brigantine. (where 
the fhip goes, the brigantine may go.) 

People in defperate circumitances, and particular games, are but 
too apt to fay, and to att according to this proverb, v. Heteber. 

To Over-Adt [of open, Sex. and adum, L.) to a& beyond 
ones commiilion. 

Vo O'ver-Awe [of open and ape, Sux.) to terrify. 

To Over Ballance, ieocowelle } r 

To O’ver-Bear (of ofep, and beapan, Sax.] to prevail over, 
to opprefs. 

To O'ver-Bid [of oyen, and bipban,, Sax.] to bid too 
much, 

To O'ver-Blow [Sea Term] is when the wind blows fo very 
hard, that the ship can bear no top-fails. 

O'ven-Board (of open and bono, Sux.] out of a fhip. 

O'ver Bold (of ofen and balo, Swx.] impudent. 

Vaca of open and beanan, Sex.) prevailed over, op- 
Prened, 

To O'ver-Burden [of oxen and bypven, Sax.] to over- 
load, &¢. 

To O'ver-Caft [of open, Sax. and Bafer, Daz.) to calt too 
far 3 allo to few the edge of cloth after » particular manner; alfo 
to cloud over. ‘ 

To O'ven-Charge (open. Sax. and charger, F.) to charge 
ton highly, 

To Ovea-Come [orencumian, 
vittory over. 

Oven-crsnep [sid Late] convicted or proved guilty. 

To O'ver Do [ef open, and prob. of poen, Sax.) to do more’ 
than is fuiticient. 

‘To Over-Eat ca and ztan, Sex.) to eat too much, 

hl Oven-Fill [of opep-gyllan, Sax.} to fill more than e- 
nough. 

‘To O'veRr-Flow [of open fleopan, Sax.) to flow over. 

O'vex-Gone [of open-gan, Sex.) gone beyond, &'r. 

O've n-grown [of opep xnopan, Sax.) grown too big. 

_O'ver-grawn-Sea [Sea Term] when the waves of the fea grow 
high, the dulors call it a rough fea, but when the furges and bil- 
lows grow higher, then they fay, "tiv an overgrown-fea, 

To Over-Hale [Sea Porafe}to hale a rope a contrary way 
when itis drawn too tiff. ; 
- ore ReHalty [of opep and Adte, F. or rather battig, G.) too 


¥ 

To Ovar-Hear [of open. hypian, Sax.) to hear privately. 

Over-Laid [of ao gr ne sides by betag oe aul 
sa! child by the nurie. - 

ER-ALL [in Heraldry) is whena cha 

radded to that which was avery ing without. 

a a si be pi rye Sax.) to live beyond. 

_O'vEe- in Ofen and lapan, Sex. or 

G. and Tewt.) having . great a load. 7 an tle 

O'ver-Long [of ofen, Sox. and /ongus, L.] longer than is 


Sax.] to conquer, to get the 


rge is as it were fupe~ 


mect. 
‘Po O'ver~Look [of o¢en-locian, Sax.} to look over, obferve 
or over-fee. 


O'veR-Mathed (Sra Terre} a thip is faid to be fo, whien her 
malts are too big for her bulk; fo as to lye too much 
wind, and labour‘too much a hull. ‘4 oe 

To O'Vver-Match (ot open, Sax. and mate, a companion) to 
exceed. 

O'ver-Meafure [of open, Sax, and me/ere, F.] more than 
mealure. . 

O'ver-Much [of ogep, Sex. and mucho, Sp.) more than 
enough, 
oe [of open, Sax. and pafft, PF.) pafled over, gone 

yond. 

O'ver-Plus [of open, Sex. and plus, L.J furplufage. 


To Ovex-Poite (of opep, Sex, and pejer, F. to weigh] to 
out weigh. ' 

To Oven-Power [of open, Sax. and peveir, F ] to be too 
powertul fr. 

To.Ovex-Rake [Sea Pbra/7} ufed of waves, who are {aid to 
— a thip when they break into her, and wath from lem to 
‘ . 

To O'ven-Reach [of opep-pecan, Sax.) to reach beyond, to 
out-wit, Cc. : 

To Over-Reach [with Horses) is 
hinder fect too far forwards, and 
ges of the fore hoes, 


When a hore brings his 
itrikes his toes againtt the fpur- 


Te 


egress: a 


OU 
TY; O'ver-Reckon [OF ofep-peccan, Sax] to reckon too 


much. 7 

Over-Ripe [oyer-nipe, Sax.) too ripe. 

Te Ov Rie (of open, Sex. and regler, F- 
to bear down; toasert, Gee 

To Over-Run [of o¢en-anunian, Sax.) to out-run. ; 

To Over-Run in Sharon is to fet the matter over again 

dilpofe the lines after another manner, 
ay teeter {old Law]a fine in old times impos'd upon 
thofe who having heard ofa murther or robbery committed, did 

t perfue the malefactor- : 

Orr n-Seen fol oyep, end peon, Sax ] miltaken, deceived. 

To Ovan-Set fot open petan, Sax.) to over-turn, 

To Over-Shadow [of ofep-peeaneepan, Sax ) to calt a fha- 
dow over. 

To Over-Shoot [of open peotan, Sax.) to thoot beyond, 
to exceed. 2 : 

Over-Sight (of opep-gerihSe, Sax.) a miltake, or error by 
inadvertence. 

a Oven-Spread [of ofen, Sax. and fpreeden, Dx ) to fpread- 
over. : 

O’vant [exvert, F. of apertus, L.) open, manifett, 

Ovent-A& [in the fenj? of the Laz) an open aid, an advance 
of flep made towards compatling of an enterprize; or an att be- 
ing capable of being manifelled or proved; and is diftinguifhed 
from an intentional act. 

To Oven-Take {of ofep, Sax. and tager, Dew.) to come up 
to another that was befure. 

be Over-Takes at Lat who tires not. 

Sp. Alcamca quien me canfa, . 

An admonition co perfeverance, for want of which many a 
good undertaking is knock’d on the head. Tho! | pk Dag a- 
gainft reafon, or, as we lay, in another proverb, Kicking again? 
tbe Pricks, is a3 great a fault, on the other fide. 

Over-Thwant (of open, Sax. and tuert, Danja crofs. 

Over-Throw [of ojype-ppapan, Sax,] to over-tarn, throw- 
down; alfo to vanquifh. 

To Over-Top [of open, Sex. and top, Dan.) to exceed in 

ight. 
ye ne [swvertwre, F.) adifclofing a matter, a making 

attempt or eflay. . 
owe RE rs Mujick (ouverture, Fr.Ja flourifh before the 
feenes are opened in a play. 

To O’verTurk (of open-typnan, Sex.) to overthrow, quite 
deltroy, or unhinge and ruin. 

To Over~Value [of open, Sax. and evaluer, F.) to value 


hi . 
10 ee Wremning {of o¢en prenan, Sax.) thinking too highly 
of ones felf. : 

To Over-Weigh [of ofen-pegan, Sax.] to out-weigh. 

van Weight (of ofen-gepiht, Sax.] more than weight. 

To Ovaa-Whelm [of open-phylpan, Sax.] to cover over 
within fome concave veilel. 

St Mary Overy [fo called of Over the Rit, or of open over, 
or ope a bank and ea, Sax. water) becaule, before the building 
of London bridge there was a ferry in that place over the Thames, 

Ovcnt [ouhr, or, abt, se But = Cafawhon derives it ri- 
diculoufly of sud iv, nothing.) fomewhat. 

Frage dy thould, #. Def. rie! has only the Imp. Tenfe. Perh, 
acorruption of ewed, wasa duty, as I owed, it was my duty, I 
fhould or ought to have done it. 

Ovipu’ctus [with Anatonilfs) the egg paflage, the Tubs, 
Fallopiana, L. ; 

O'virons [ovifirmis of ovium, an egg, and forma,L, a fhape) 
in the form or ihape of an ee, a 

Ovi'ranous [evipera:, L.) bringing forth eggs; alfo breed- 
ing by cggs- : : 

O'voro [in Archite#ure) fo called from its refemblance to an 
, ufually placed for ornament in the mouldings of cornices, 
Bs ina pillar next the Abacus. 

Ounce [wnica, L. once, F, oncia, It. onca, Sp. once, Du. 

unts, G. and Ss.) the 16th part ofa pound Aveir-du-pois, or a 
of a pound Trey. 
700 seer wih Aputbecaries} eight drams. 

Ounce fonee, F. encia, It, onca, Sp.) a kind of tame bealt, in 
Perfia, miftaken for the Lynx. 

Ounce Pearls, feed pearls too {mall to be fold by tale. 

Qu xce Cottons, cottons of a fuperior quality to others, brought 
from tere Hae 

Our (ohne, ubp or ubpe, Sex. uor, Dan. woar, Su.] of us, 

OvraNo GRaPHist [of ovegrig the heaven, and yeape, Gr, 
to defcribe} an aftronomer, or one who defcribes the heavens. 

Ouranx—soancue, men-devils, a feét of magicians in the 
ifland Gromboccanore in the Eu? Indies, of whom it is related, 
that they have the art of rendring theméfelves invifible, and pafling 
where they pleafe, and doing a great deal of mifchiel; for which 

reafon the people hate them and kill them on the {pot, whenever 
they can catch them, 


Ovens, the fame when us'd abfolute and without a fubltantive. 


regulate, LJ} 


OU : 


OvuM, a pain in the head fertied about the bignels of an exe. 

Ourano'craruy (of oeerss heaven, and yegga delcription, 
Gr.} a defcription of the heavens. ; 

Ov’xLor (prob. of oprricepen, Du. to over run) a fine paid 
in antient times to the lord of the manour, by the inferior tenand, 
when his daughter had been debauched. 

Ouaee [chpe, Sax. unfer, G.] of or belonging to us. 

Oost, a frame on which malt or hops are dry'd, 

Ou'svER [cfd Law} a being removed or put out of poffefion. 

Ou'stir /e main & Lato]i,e. toremove, or take off the 

Oren Je main land, denotes a livery of Jands out of the 
Ling’s hands; ora judgment given for the perfon who traveried 
or fued a monjflrans le dreit, F, 

Oustsr /e Mer (in Law) a caule ofexcufe or effoin, where 
a man notappearing in court upon fummons, it is alledg'd that he 
was then beyond the feas. 

Our [ure, Sax. ud, Den. ut, Sv. upt, Dy. wht. L. G. 
aus, H. G.]a prepofition, the oppolite to im, and denies being 
in a Place, Time, Thought, Number, &c. without. 

Our of Sight, Our of Mind. 

F. Hors de Peud, bors de fouvenir, At. Lontans dazli vechi, 
Jontano dal cuare. 

S. reproof to thofe who are apt to forget their friends when ab- 

t. 

To Our [utian, Sax.) to put out to difplace. 

Outacou’stTicon [ol &¢ ancar, and axuey, Gr. to hear) aa 
car-pipe or inftrument to he!p the hearing. 

To Out-arp [ute-binoan, Sax.} to bid more than another. 

To Ourt-Brave (ure, Sex. and braver, F.) to filence, dafh or 
out-do a perfon by vaunting, &’c. 

Ourt-Caft [of ure, Sax. and Balter, Daw.) a calt-off, a fur- 
lorn perfon. 

Ourt-Cry [of uve, and enie, Sax. or Cri, F.) a crying out, a 
noile, 

To Out-Do [of ure and noen, prob. Sax.) to exceed. 

Ovu'rer [utten, Sex. ptter, Sv] ourwar 

To Ovur-Face [of ure, Sax. and facies, L. or face, F.] to 
sri confidently and impudently, fo as to filence a modeller 


Ourt-fal/,a canal, ditch, or drain to carry off waters. 

Outranctner [of ure fang and Geof, Sax.J} an antient 
privilege whereby the lord was enabled to call any man (who 
dwelt in his fee, and who was taken in felony in another place) 
to judgment in his own court. 

Ovurnest 2 [o/d Cufems] the fummoning fubj:&s to arms 

OuTHorn the found of an hom. 

To Out-Go [ute gan, | 

Out-Land (eid Ree.) land 
pleafure of the lord. 

Ovr-Landith [of uve-land ipe, Sex.) of another land, forcizn. 

Out-Law [ute-laga, Sax.) a perfon outlawed. =~ 

Out-Lawry [of uve-laza, Sex.] the lofs of the benefit of a 
om » and the king's ion. 4 

0 Out-Law one, to fue him toan outlawry, 

Clerk of the OuTLAWRI1Es, an officer of the court of com- 
mon-pleas, whofe bafinefs is to make out the writs of Capias 
Ut/agatum after outlawries. 

To Out-Learn [of ute-leopnian, Sax.) to learn falter or far- 
ther than another. 

Out-Let [of ate and lxzan, Sax.] a paflage out. 

Ourti'exenr [in a Ship} isa {mall piece of timber made fat 
to the top of the poop, and ttanding right out a ftera. 

To Out-Live [uce-libhan, Sax.] to live longer than another. 

Ourt-Mot [yemeyt, Sax.) the molt outward. 

To Our-Numasr [ofuce, Sax. and mombrer, F. or nume- 
rart, L.]to number or amount to more than another. 
bch Ou Pals [of ute, Sex. and pafer, F.) to go beyond, to 
excee ; 

Ourrarters [in Scot/and} a fort of thieves about Nidde/- 
dale, who rode about to fetch in fuch cattle or other things 2s 
they could light on; and to rob men and houfes, 

Ou‘raace [F. s/trage, Sp.) a violent affault, an heinous 
— a grievous baat a rs rine 

uTRA‘Ctous [of owtragewx, F.) cruel, violent, igh- 
ly abufive, el or injurious, polite 

Ourra‘cuousty, cruelly, violently, abufively, injurioufly. 

Ourra’crousness [of oxtrageux, F. and afi} violent rage. 

Ourat’pexs [in Lew) travelling bailiffs, employ'd either by 
the fheriffs or their deputies to ride to the fartheft places of their 
counties or hundreds, to fummons fuch as they thought fit to 
their county or hundred-court, 

To Our-Rtse, to rife earlier than anotherr 

Ourai’cut [of ute-pthe, Sex.) thoroughly, totally; alfo 
immediately. 

To Outru’s [of uve apunian, Sex.] to run better or faller 
than, or beyond another; to exceed. 

To Ourstai'e [of ute, Sax. and &roopen, Dy.) to exceed, 
to excel, to get the ftart of. 


to out-frip in walking, &’+, 
et out to tenants merely at the 


Ovrsrrs'tcur 


ox 


Oursrre’rcur [of uze and aycpecan, Sax.] extended, 
fpread out in length. 

Outwarp [of utpeann, 
Sw. uptwarctes, Dua. ubtwertg, L. 
on the outfide. 

Ov’twarpty, on the outfide. 

To Our-watcn to watch more diligently or longer than 
another. . 

To Outwir [of ure-pitan, Sax.] to exceed, or impofe on 
another by wit. 

Ovurworks [of ute pepcay, Sex.) 

ithout a city. 

M4 tt [in Cockers] are the courfes of dithes fet at the 
outlide of the table. 

Ovum Pbilsjopbicum [in Chymifiry] a glafs round at the bot- 
tom with a long neck, uled in chymical operations. 
~ Ovuzs, afort of miry fedge. 

Ouzst [of ople, Sax Ja black-bird. 

Ouzy, moilft, wet, plaihy. 

* Ow’cues, boiles or buttons ofgold. 

To Owe (prob. of xeannian, Sax.] to be indebted to. 

Own [of 5» Saxe , Da. cule, G, ugla, Sw. ulula, L.] 
a night-bird. : 

Own (Hiereg/yphically) did reprefent the death and unhap- 
pinefs ofa wicked tyrant, or an hypocrite who hates to be {een 
in the light of the fun. ; ; : 

Ow’Ler (prob. q. one who goes out in the night like owls) 
one who conveys our wool, or prohibited goods by night to the 
fea-fide, to be fhipped off for Freace, &c. contrary to law. 

Own [ofagen, Sax. epgen, Dw. eigen, G.] of or pertaining 
to property. 

‘o Owr [of xgan agnian or annian Sex. egen, Dan, end Sa. 
epgenen, Da. eigenen, H. D.) to have a property inj allo to 
lay claim to; allo to acknowledge or confeis. 

Owner, he who has a property in a thing. 

Owr, a kind of wild bull. 

Owss (prob. ot ort, a {cale,] the bark of a young cak beaten 
{mall and ufed by tanners. 

Ow’szr, the bark and water in a tan-pit. ‘ 

Ox Jrr. Pi, Oxtn [oxa, Sax, ope, Dan. ort, Sv. of, Da. 
othfa, G.) is a beatt that furpailes mott others in flrength, yet 

tiently dubmits its neck to the yoke, and therefore is the em= 
Liem of ftrength fubdu'd and brought under; and for that reafon 
in heraldry is a proper bearing for thofe who have laid the yoke 
on the necks of fierce nations. 

Take Heed of an Ox before, an afg behind, and a Bonk 
on all @)deg. 

Becaufe the Ox wounds with his horns, the afs with his heels, 
but, as the proverb intimates, the prieft in, or with all his facul- 
tics’ But it is to be hop'd our prieits are no monks. 

Che black Ox never trod on hig Foot. 

‘That is, he never knew forrow nor care, 

Ox-Eye (Sea Terr} a violent florm that fometimes hap penson 
the coaft of Guinea; to called, becaufe when it firlt appears it is 
in the form of, and feems not much larger than an ox's eye; but 
comes down with fuch impetuolity, that in a very little {pace, and 
frequently before they can prepare themfelves for it, it feems to 
over(pread the whole hemifphere, and at the fame time forces the 
air with fo much violence that che ships are fometimes fcattered 
feveral ways, anc fometimes are funk downright. 

Oxpane, anherb. Sex. 

Ox-Cheek, one half of an oxes head. 

OxeEn, v¥. ox. ss , 

Oxoraum [iZsAciov of SEo¢ vinegar and ¢Adiov Gr. oil] a 
compofition of wine vinegar and oil. 

Oxrser (in Horses} is faid of a horfe when the horn of the 
hind-feet cleaves jult in the middle of the fore-part of the hoof 
from the coronet to the fhoe. 

Ox-eve,a ‘mall bird; alio an herb. 

Ox-ecy, an inlect. 

Ox-cane [of Land] as much land as may be ploughed by one 
gang or team of oxen in one day; about 13 acres. 

Ox-ronoue, the herb bugiols. 

Oxaut's (sFaais Gr.] wild or wood-forrel, L. 

Oxya'cantita [¢&vaxerda, Gr.) the haw-thorn fhrud, or 
the rafpberry-tree. 

Oxy’cevaos [sEuxed pS, Gr.) a kind of final cedar having 
prickly leaves. 

Oxa’Lms (i&d¢aun, Gr.) a tharp, Galt compolition, as vinegar 
and brine, 

Oxy’crate [2t¢xe¢tor, Gr.] a mixturo of fair water and 
vinegar, good to allay the heat and pain of inflammations. 

Oxycro’ceum pot te Vinegar, and x¢ixer, Gr. faflron] 
g Plaifter made of fattron, vinegar and other ingredients, 

Oxypg'rcica [s&udipxixe, Gr.} medicines that quicken the 
fight. 

O’xycon [exszene, F. ofigeme, Ut. eFvperr, Gr.) a trie 
angle having 3 acute angles, 


Sax. udbortes, Don. utmwertes, 
G. aufwerts, H. G.] 


works or fortifications 
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Oxrco'xtan? [of oF Marp, and gata, Gr. an ang'c] 
Oxy conous§ ofor pertaining toan oxygon; acute angicd 
La‘ratuon [@2vAdradov, Gr] the flarp pointed 

CK. . 

O’xymec [F. efimele, It. of i52¢ and wias Gr. hony) 2 
kind of potion or fyrup made of honey, vinegar aud water 
boiled together, 

Oxy'Morow [2Evusesr, Gr. gd. fubtlely foolifh} a fgars 
in rhetorick in which an epithet of a quite contrary figuificatiou 
is added to any word, as, aijagrecing dyreement. 

Oxy smyasi'ne (cZuupgien, Gr.) the fhrub wild myrtie. 

Oxywo’semMa [of clus and riznue, Gre a difeate} an acute 
difeafe. 

Oxyro‘ntum [ZEvrsecr, Gr) a medicine cauling an caly 
digettion; or that Is of other quick operation. : 

Oxyreomi’a [35upeyuia of ofus sharp, and gpivye, Gr. to 
belch] an acid, fowre belching trom the tlomach. ; 

Oxyro'vor [of sf’ and fod'ev, Gre a rofe) a compofition of 
two parts of oil of rotes, and one part of vinegar of roles, ttirred 
together for fome time. 

Oxysa’ccharum [of sts, Gr. and faccbarum, fugar] a fy 
rup made of vinegar, the juice of fowr pomegranates and ugar. 

Oxy try PuyLion [of okus and rec guaaoy, Gr.] the herb 
trefoil] with a tharp leaf, 

Ov’sr [oyer, F. to hear] a law word ufed in antient times for 
what we now call aifizes. 

_ Over and Terminer (i, ¢. F, to hear and to determine} a {pe- 
cial commiflion granted to certain judges to hear and determine 
criminal cawes. In antient times it was only upon fome fudden 
outrage or infurreétion; but at this time it is the firlt and largeit 
of the five commiflions; by vertue of which our judges of aili- 
wes fet in their feveral courts. ; 
| Oven de Record, a petition made in court, praying that the 
judges, for the better proof fake, will be pleafed to hear or look 
upon any record. 

Ore’s (eyez, F. i. ¢. hear ye] a word uled by publick cryers 
when they make publick proclamation of any thing. 

Oz, is an abbreviation us‘d for ounce, 

Oze (220, Gr.} a flench in the mouth, 

Ozu'na (c{aera, Gr.) an old, ttinking ulcer in the infide of 
the noltrils. 

O'zier [sfer, F.Ja fort of willow-tree. 
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P Roman, P p. Italick, 8, p. Englith, P, p. Saxon, ar 
the 1§th Letter of the Alphshet, tl, ng he 16th ut the 
Greek, and 8, the 17th of the Hebrew. 
The letter P is not heard in pronouncing Pfam, &¢. Con- 
tempt, &e. pb hasthe found of f 
[among the Aatientr] a numeral letter, 
' Pwitha dafh, flood for 400000. 
tw a on Pars, or Part, 
with Péyjicians] fignifies a pugil,or half'a handfull. 
P (in Mujick Books) fignifies Piane, i. ¢. foft, Hs 
P[in Phyjical Preseripeions) fignifies a Pugil, which is the 8th 
part of a handful, 
Prs E. [in Phyfical Preferiptions) Rands for partes eguules, ie 
equal parts. sare 
P. M. [with Afromomers) is uled for po? Meridiem, after 
noon, 7 


P. P. [in Medicinal Prefcriptions) Mands for pulvis patrum, or 
the jeluit’s powder. on 
, F- P. (in Mujical Books) is uled for piu, piano, ial. i. ¢, more 
oft. 

P. P. P. [in Mufiea! Books) an abbreviation hanilin ! 

Paace ce Records) the = as Pefigione alba 

Pabuca’Tton, a grazing or feeding of cattle. LZ. 

Pa’suLar [pabularis, L.) of, or pertaining to provender. 

Pa’auLatory [pabalaterias, L.) the fame as padular. 

Pa‘nuLous (pabwle/ws, L.] the fame as pabular, 

Pa'sucu [in Medicine} thofe parts of oar common aliments 
which are necedlary for the recruit of the animal fluids; alfo any 
a that nap arcg cy caufe of a difeate, 

a’puLum [with Matwrali?s) fucl, or that part in combufti. 
ble bodies, which the fire raat bs 'y feeds on, ek haceortail : : 

Paca’aitts [eld Rec.) payable, or paflable. ol 

Pa‘cat [facalis, L.) bringing beace, or peaceable. 

Paca‘tia [among the Romans) feafts celebrated in honour of 
the goddels Pax, i. e. Peace, 

Paca’re [old Records] to poy. 

Paca'T10N, anappeating, pacifying, or afluaging. 

Pa'caTen [facatus, L.) appeafed, made peaceable, 

A Pace of alles, a herd, or company of them. 

Pace [pajfus, L. pas, F. ptf, It. and Sp. 
goings alloa meaiure of two foot anda half a 
fricians) hve foot. , 

L 
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'To Pace [aller le pas, F.] as an horfe. 

Pacuy ntTica [wayurtina of rayure, Gr, to fatten) me- 
dicines that are of a thickening quality. 

Pact'rerous [facifer, F.] bringing peace, 

Pact'rerousness [of pavifer, L. and ac/i] peace bringing 

uality. 
PacifFics’ror, a mediator, L, 

Pacirica’Tion, (F. pacificazione, It. of pacificatio, L.) 
peace-making, a mediation or treating concerning peace. 

Edit of PactrtcaTrion, an ordinance, or decree, fet forth 
by a prince or ttate, for the pacilying sila gaan L. 

Pactrica’tory [ pucificatorias, L.] of, or pertaining to 
peace-makers, or peace-making. 

Pacrrica’roainess [of pacifcatorius, L. and mefs,) peace 
making quality. 

Pact'vicn [pacifigue, F. pacifico, lt. of pacificws, L.) caufing 
Or procuring peace. 

Tée Paciricx fea the fouth fea. 

Paci'ricxness, [of pacifiews,L. and efi) peace-making 

uality. 
: Pacevien [pacificator, L.} one that appeafes, 

To Pa‘ciry (pacifier, F. pacificare, It. pacificdr, Sp. of pa- 
cificare, L.) to appeale. 

A Pacx (pack. G. Tewt. and Dy. packa, Su. paguet, F.) a 
bundle or parcel packt up; alfoa company, asa Pack of Hound's; 
aiet, asa Pace of Cards, 

@ (mall Pack becomes a {mail Pedlar. 

L, Pargum Parva decent. Hor. Ep. 7: ibe tv. 44+ F. at 
petit mercier, petit Panier. 

A feafonable advice to thofe who are given to aim at things 
beyond their ttation or capacity ; and is, at this time, no where 
more applicalile, than to fervants, who aim at equalling, if 
not exceeding their matters and miftrefles in drefs, tho” at belt 
- are generally but like hegs in armour. 

: ack of wool, a quantity of it of about 240 Ib. a horfe 
ad. 

To Pacn [of packen, Du. G. and Text, parka, Sz.) to 
bundle up; allo to place, as cards. &e. 

Pa‘crace [old Ree.) a duty of a penny per pound on cer- 
tain merchandizes. 

Pa‘ckers, perfons appointed and {worn to pack up herrings, 
according to the {tatute. 

Pa’cxinc, putting up in packs; alfo placing cards. 

Packer, one whofe trade and bufinefs is to pack up mer- 
chants goods. 

To Pack up his awls [prob. of fir parken, G. to be gone] 
to prepare to march off, to go atway in hatte. 

fo Pack the Cards, to mix them artfully, fo as to know 
where certain cards lye, 

Pacxinc whites, a fort of cloth. 

Pa‘cxet [paguet, F.]a parcel, or bundle, as of Letters, &c. 

Pacr ([pacie, F. patie, of pactwm, L.) bargain, covenant, or 
agrecment. 

Pactra conventa [in Polana]are the articles mutually agreed 
on between the king and the republick, and which they oblige 
each other to oblerve. 

Pactu Mm Commifforium (Cicil Law] an agreement betwixt 
buyer and teller} but upon this condition, that if the price 
agreed = be not paid, before a certain day the bargain fhall 
be void. 

Pa‘ction, the fame as Pad, F. of L. 

Pacri‘tiowus [pactitivs, L.) pertaining to bargain or agree- 
ment. . 

Pap, abundle, O. hence a little foft boliter to put ander 
fome hard thing chat is worn next the body of an animal, man 
or bealt is fo called. 

Pap Nag, a horle that goes eafy. 

To Pav (prod. of pedarias, L. a tootman] to travel on foot; 
alld to rob un the road on foot. 

To Pan, to ftutf as to ttuff chairs, &&'e. 

A Pa ae [ot pedurivs, Lj one who robs on the road 

Foot Pap 2 foot. : 

To Pa‘poxe [pstroailier, F.] to move the water with 
hands or feet. 

Pavone fat, along taf with an iron fpike at the end of 
it, uled by male catchers. 

Pa‘ppock, 2 large toad or frog. 

Pa'poock, or Paddock Covriz, a piece of ground taken out 
ofa park, encompaticd with pales or a wall, for racing with 
greyhounds for wagers, plate, Ge. Thole Paddocksare ufu- 
ally a mile long, and a quarter of a mile broad. Art one end 

isa littke houle where the dogs are to be entered, and whence 


they are tobe flipt; and near chis place are pens to enclofe z 
or 3 deer for the fpore. 


hs ot “a : + Pret | - 
Pa‘pvan [with Mfedalij?)] a modern medal, in imitation of 


the antiques Or, a new medal itrack with all the marks and 
characters of antiquity, 

> a's drs 

PADVA'NTAGE a fight of pallurage or putting cattle tg feed 
ena commen Pertaining rg one or mm ie tawna si 
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Pa'ptock [prob. of pendens, hanging, and loc. Sax.) a pen< 
dant or eomeie lock. ? re es 

To Paptocx, to lock up with a padlock. 

Paparturoca’ce [of wais a boy, deBper a joint, and 
xaxov, an evil, Gr.] the corrupting of a 5 eg in the joint,’ 
the joint-evil, a difeale incident molly to children, where the 
joints {well, and the bones are moft commonly rotten. 

Pavesoy [foude/cyes, F.) a fort of filk tuff, 

Pagps'ros [wasdiges, Gr.) the opal, a precious flone; 
alfo an herb. - 

Pa'ran [of wzsev, Gr. to thoot, or {mite] an hymn or 
fong of pratlc made to Apollo, at fuch a time as any plague 
or peltilence reigned. 

Pagan 5 [in aatient Poetry) a foots fo called, becaufe fup- 

— pofed to a iy a to the hymn Pacan. 

At’DaGOGuE [was ¢, Gr.] a fchoolmafter, an i 
firuétor of childvene eee . al 

Pat'paco'cy (wasSaywyle, Gr. of rard'sy, of children; 
and dyayerv to lead, to initruét,] the teaching of children, 
inftruction, difcipline. 

Parvopa’rrism (radsev Berlicuss, Gr.] infant baptifm. 

Pzporica [ward orimy of wartes, Gr. a child) a part of 
the art of phylick which concerns the management of children. 

Paepenoreipi’a [of was epeTes3ea, Gr-] the exercife of 
ae bodies. 

AEDEROTRO'PiCA [wasd teotpowinn, Gr.] a part of phy- 
fick which relates to te adhd of hidden Neen he 

Pako'nta, the peony, or piony, a flower, L. 

Pace 1s an abbreviation of Pagina, or Page. 

Pa'cans 3 agani oF pagus, L- a village] thole of the 

Pai nims then or gentile religion, é call'd, becaufe 
that after cities were converted to Chriltianity, fuperftition {till 
remained in the villages, for that the publithers of Chriftianity 
moftly reforted to cities. ‘ 

Pacana‘tia [among the Romans] feafts held in villages, 
Where alfo altars were ereéted, and facrifices offered annually 
to the tutelar Gods. Here the peafants offered cakes to Ceres 
and Te//xs for plentiful harvelts, 

Pa'cawism [paganifmus, L.) heathenifm, the religious wor- 
~ of pagans, or the adoration of idols and falfe Gods. 

. aan (P. pagina, It. Sp. Port. and L.] the fide of a leaf in 

Pace, ([F. paggis, It. pije, Sp. which fome will derive from, 
poike, Gord. a boy) a youth of honour advanced to the fervice 
ofa prince, or fome great perfonage, to attend on vifits of 
ceremony, &'c. 

. Make a Pace of pour on Gge. 

Said when any one defires us to do a thing, which we think 
the may as well do himéelf, 

; Pa'cEant ey improb, of agen, Du. a chariot, accord- 
ing to Skinmer} a pompous machine, as chariot, &¢. carried 
about in publick fhews, &r. 

Pa‘GEANTRY, pomp, pompoufnels, oftentatious thew or 

appearance. 

a'cop [incert. Etym.] an idol's temple in China, &c. alfo 
the image it felf; alfoa piece of Jndian gold, worth about 9 
fhillings, fo named by the Portugue/e. 

Pacancnus (of pagus, L. a village and &pyn, Gr. domini- 
on] a governor or chief of a little village town or fmall diftridt 
in the country. ; 

Pacus (o/d Rec.] a country, L, 

Pat‘cues, flowers, alfo called cowflips. 

Patt (prob. of parla, —, Tho’ Mer, Cafauben fays of 
awiaaa, Gr.Ja veilel to fecch water in, &9'¢. as a milk-pail. 

Pain [xroeri, Gr. parma, L. pn, L. G. pein, H.G. pine, 
Dan. pina, Su. pijne, Du. pin, Sax. peiue, F. pena, It. and Sp.] 
toil, or labour of body; alio difquiet of mind; torture, tor- 
ment. . 

‘Ao Pains, no Profit, (or Gains.) 
, Ls Qui vitat molam, vitat Farinam. "O gatyuv ubror 
ermta ssuyer, F. Nal bien fans Peine, The G. tay; Gott 
gibt einem wobl den Orbfen, aber niche bep den Hornern, 
(God may give us an ox bat not by the horns.) that is, we 
mutt be at the pains to catch him. The G. fay likewife; kria 
kirieg, Kein@ieg. (No war no victory. 

‘The defign of all thefe proverbs is to inculcate diligence and 
application in all undertokings, without which we mult not 
expett to enjoy the fruits of them. We muft not, as another 
faying expreties /ye ina Ditch, and ery God belp uss we mutt, 
upon all occafions, ule our utmoft endeavours. 

Patn of the body [with Natwra/i/?s] an uncaly fenfation a- 
rifing from a Judden and violent folution of continuity in the 
nerves, membranes, mulcles, &9'¢, of the body, 

Pain, grieforuneafinels. 

Pains, labour or toil. 

To Pats (puner, Dan. pina, Sw. pinan Sex. pijnen Dw. pe- 
inrigen, G. peiner, F. penare, It. penar, Sp.) to atteét with pain. 

Patn-perd [in Copkery) is white bread, foak'd in cream, 
and fried like fritters, 

: Pai NE 
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Patne maine , white bread. &'c. | ; 

Paine fort & dure i Com, Law] a punithment for thofe 
that being arraigned of felony, refule to put themfelyes upon 
the ordinary trial of God and their 7 and are therefore 
accounted to ftand mute and fpeechlefs. ‘This punifhment is 
commonly called prefing t2 Death; during which time of pu- 
nifhment, they are to have only hard dry barley-bread and pud- 
dle-water. 

Patnen [peine, F. or prod. of peinen, Tews. piner, Dan. pi- 
nap, Sax.) attected with pain. ; ; 

Pa’isrux (prob. of pin and full, Sax.) caufing pain; allo 

rious. 

Pai’nrutxy [pin pull and pelice, Sex.) aficr a painful or 
laborious manner. i 

Pai'wrusness [pin and pulneyye, Sax.] a quality caufing 
pain; alfo laborioufnels. 

Pat'nims [of pagi, L. villages] pagans; fo called, becaufe 
when their temples were taken trom them, and contecrated to 
Chrift, they ufed to facrifice im pagis, i, ¢. in villa : 

Patns [in Cookery) divers mefles made of bread, ftufied with 
farces and ragoos, proper for fide difhes. 

Pains [with Farriers} an ulcerous fcab breeding in a horfe's 

ern. 
a Paint [pingere. L. peindre, F. pintar, Sp. and port.) to 
defign or dawb with colours. 

Paimr ([pigmentum, L.] colour for painting. 

Pal'nreER (peintre, F. pittore, It. pintor, Sp. and Port. pie- 
tor, L.] one who paints. . 

Patnrers, thisCompany having the ad- 
dition of Painter's Stainers, are of high anti- 
quity, yet not incorporated till Anno 1580, 
23d of Queen Elizabeth, Their armsare a- 





eras'd argent. 
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Pai’Ntrer Stainer, one who paints coats of arms, and o- 
ther things pertaining to heraldry; alfo one who paints or 
ftains linen cloth. 

Painter [Sea-Term]a rope in the long-boat to falten her 
or hawl her on fhoar. 

Pantine [/e peinture, F. ars pidteria L.) the art of repre- 
fenting men, bealts, birds, lowers, Gc. in their proper forms 
and coloars. 

Pata [paer, Du. paar, G. par, Sw. paire, F. or par, L. pair, 
It. par, Sp.] a couple, fellows, as thoes, &e. 

oPain (para, Sz. pacren, Dw. paaren, G. apparier, P. ap- 
parare, It.) to couple. 

Pal’rep pereertt F.] coupled, &e. 

Trial per Pats [Law Tere is a trial by acountry or a jury, 
a, ¢. thofe that are of the fame country or neighbourhood. 

Pats [o/d Law]a county or region, F. 

Par‘sace a draught of any part of a country, asa land- 
errr f liberty far hog 

'aisso [ofd Writ.) pafnage, a $ running io 
forefls or LSsshg ne ca ak. : . 

Pa’tace [palais,F. palazzo, It. paliciv, Sp. and Port. of 
palatium, of Mons Palatinus, in Rome, where ftood the royal 
manfion-houle] hence all royal dwellings are called folate, L. 

Pa'tapin, a knight of the round table. F, Var ladino, It. 

Paratstea (of raras, Gr. wreltling] a building where 
the Grecian youth exercifed themfelves in wreltling, running, 
quoits, &r, 

PaLag’sTRICAL, of. or pertaining co wreitling. 

Pacaestroruy'tax [of weaaisen and onad. a keeper] 
the governour of the Pa/ejfra, and the exercifes therein. 

PaLaciuM, a duty antiently paid to lords of manors, for 
exporting and importing veflels of wine in any of their ports. 

ALa'NKa [palangue, F. palanca, It.) (in Fortificat.) a de- 
made of large poles or ftakes. 

Patanqut’n, a kind of chaife or chair born by men on 
their fhoulders, much ufed by the Céine/e and other ealtern peo- 
ple, for — from place to place. 

Pa'tate (palais, F. palate, Ic. paleear, Sp. piadar, Port. of 
palatum, L} the roof of the mouth; allo the talte. 

Pata‘’rinate [palatinat, F. palatinato, Mt. palatinads, Sp- 
of L.J the county palatine of the Rbine; the territaries of the 
eleétor palatine of ——— A province or figniory poflefs'd by 
a palatine, and frem which he takes his title and dignity. 

Pa’tatine (palatin, F. palatine, It, and Sp.) belonging to 
the palace or court of an emperor, or fovercign prince, as a 
count palatine. 

Mount Pa'tarine [at Rome] on of the 7 hills on which the 
royal manfion-houfe ftood; whence comes the word Palace, 

Pa’tatt Os [with Anatomi(s) a {mall quare bone, forming 
the hind part of the palate, and joined to that part of the Os 
maxillare, which forms the fore-part of the palate. L. 


Patato Salpingeus (with Anatomi?s)] a mufcle that arifes 


zure, achevron or, between three griffins heads ! 
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broad and tendinous from the edge of the lunated part of the 
Os pubis &e, L 

PaLaTosTarHIti'Nus 
Prerigofaphilinus internas, Le 

Pace (F. paliido, It. and Port. palids, Sp. pallidus, LJ 
white, looking wan. 

Pace (pao, It. pal, Sax. paole, Sv. pael, Dw. and L. G 
pfabi, H. G. pelws, Lar, Barb.) a iort of thin Make for a fence. 

To Pace in(palijader, F. palare, It.}to enclofe or teace 
with pales. 

Pate F. [in Heraldry) is one of the tet honourable ordina- 

- ries; and is fo call'’d, becaufe it is like the palifades 

ufed about fortifications. and ftands perpendicularly 
upright in an efcutcheon, dividing it length-ways 
from the top to the bottom, and fhould contain a 
third pare of the fhield. Sce the efcutcheon, 

In Pave [in Heraldry] fignifies things borne one above a- 
nother, in the nature of a pale. 

Pates fe Carpentry] boards fet up for partitions of gar- 

Pies ns; grounds, éc. alfo rows of piles or ftakes 
drove into the ground to make wooden bridges over riyers. 

Paver (in Heraldry) is when afhield is dividedinto 4-7 
four or more equal parts. by perpendicular lines fal- 
ling from the top to the bottom. See the efcur- 


hain Anatomiosy is the fame as 





cheon, . 
_Party per Pave [in Hera/iry) fignifies a thield 
divided by one fing!e line thro” the middle from 


the top to the bottom, which is the nature of a 
pale. See the efcutcheon. 
To Pace in, to enclofe with pales or pallifades tt 
Pate, as the Eng/if> pale in Ireland; that part wherein 
the Englib formerly liv'd apart from the Jrijé, by their own 
aws. 





Patep (in Heraldry} a coat is {aid to be paled, when it is 
equally charged with metal and colour. 

Pa’ceness [of pale, F. and me/i of palliditat, L.] wanuets 
or whitenels of countenance. ‘ 
i grow Pare [pallere, L.] to grow wan, or white 

Paced flowers [in Botany) are thofe which have leaves fet 
about, or furrounding a head or thrum, asin the marigold, 

Counter Patep [in Heraldry) is where the pale is cut and 
the demi-pales of the chief, tho" of colours the fame with thoie 
of the point, yet diferent in the place where they meet; fo 
that if the firft of the chict be metal, that which correfponds 
to it underneath is of colour. 

lig fomething pale. 

A’LES, a goddefs of fhepherds, under whofe i 
_— the foes and herds. . ; as 

a’trry [pailfrat, Brit. pa/froy, F. pallarens, It. palefrey 
Sp.Ja pacing-horfe, or a horie of fete bx a great lndy. fre, 

Pa'Lict [of tw redaw ixtdas, i, ¢ coming out again from 
the earth) deities faid to have been the fons of Jupiter by 
Téalia, who hiding her felf in the earth from Juno, broughe 
forth two brothers, call’d Palici, in whofe temple in Sicily 
were two deep bafons of boiling fulphurous water never ryn- 
ning over, the two holes being the holes at which thefe two 
brothers came out, being turn'd into the aforefaid boiling foun- 
tains. Thefe fountains were called De/li, and were famous tor 
the trial and punifhment of perjury; for into them was thrown 
the oath of him that had fworn, written ona note; which, if 
true, floated; but if falfe, funk to the bottom. Portick. 

Patt’tia [among the Romans) fealts and publick rejoicings 
celebrated April the 20, in honour of Pales the Goddefs of 
fhepherds; during which, they dane'd and leap’d over fire made 
of bean-itraws, branches of olives, pine and laurel. Ac this time 
the thepherds purified their flocks and herds with fumes of rote. 
mary, laurel and fulphur. Their facrifices were milk and wafers 
made with millet thefe fellivals were obferv’d to her that fhe 
might drive away wolves and prevent difeafes incident to cattle 
-< render the earth truitful. 

ALILI'cIUM [Afronomy) a fix’d flar of the fir magnit 
in the bull’s eye, Sa alfo pO viphabe a 

Paritoct'a [raarropit, Gr] a figure in rhetorick, when 
the fame word is repeated, as thow, thow Anthony. 

Pariwma’cuivs [with Grammarians] a foot confiling of 
two long fyllables, and rm fhort, as Navivz, 

Paci mpseston [+2Aiu-Lns@,Gr, ) a fortof paper or 5 
ment, ufed for rwckie the ficf Saphire things, which od 
bear wiping out, and new writing in the fame place. 

as ag ee wad again and 

tveoi¢, Gr. birth] the new birth, or the paflage of the 
aa defunét into ore a a = = 
aLi'sprRome [of waairt oud, Gr. i, ¢. rumni 
a verie or fentence which runs the fame being watt an 
forwards or backwards, as, Roma tibi fubito motrbys ibit ame 

Pa‘taxGMan [o/d Stat.) a merchant denizen, one bora ie 
England. 

Pa'tixopy [palinodia, It. raawedia, Gr.] a difcourle con. 


tary 
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trary to a preceeding one, a recantation, or recalling what one 
had tpoken befare. : : 

Parimrocit!’a [of rdam and tixtew, Gr. to bring forth] 
the delivery of a child a fecond time. ; 

‘Vo Pauisave [palijfader, F.) to fence or inclofe with pa- 
lifades. 

ts - aig [palifade, F.) a fence of pales. 

Pa,tisapep [in Heraidry] repretents a range of palifladocs 
tefore a fortification, and fo reprefented ona Fe/s, 
riling up a confiderable length, and pointed at the top, 

with the held appearing between them. 
J Parisanes{in Architefare) a fort of turned pales. 

Pauisaves {in Gardening] an ornainent in the alleys of gar- 
dens, wherein trees are planted, which bear branches from the 
bottom, and which are {pread in fuch a manner, a3 to appear a 
wall covered with leaves, 

Turning Pattsabes(in Portification)an invention to preferve 
the palifades of the parapet from the fhot 
of the befiegers, fo ordered that as many of 
them as food in the length of arod or 10 
foot, did turn up and down Jike a trap, fo 
that they could not be feen by the enemy, 
butjult when they brought on their attack j but neverthelels were 
always ready to dot he proper office of palifades, as in the figure. 

Pavrunus [xaaingos,, Gre) the thrub Cérifs thorn &, 

Pace [palliaes, pallu, L.J a robe or mantic worn by knights 
of the garter. : 

Patt, a covering of black cloth or velvet, laid over a coffin 
and corps at a funeral, 

Pace [with Rowan Cuthslichs] a kind of ornament made of 
the wool of lambs, about the breadth of 3 fingers, with labels 
hanging down before and behind, which the pope beltows on 
archbifhops, ée. who wear it about their necks at the altar, 
over their other vellancnts. 

‘Io Pat (of appaéer, O. F. or palin, C. Br.) to grow flat 
or die, as wine and other liquors.do. 

A crofs Pate Ses Heraidry) reprefents the ornaments Of an 

S| archbithop fent from Rome to metropolitans, made of 

the wool of white lambs. See the efcutcheon. 
Pa’tu-Ma’‘Lt, an exercile or play, where a round 
bow! or iron ball is with a mallet fruck thro'an arch 
of iron, ttanding at either end of an alley, as in St. Fames's Park, 

Pata [o/d Rec.Ja canopy, fuch as is borne over the king at 
his coronation; alfo an altar cloth, 

Patiaca'Na, afore of onion, 

Patra’oiuM [of Ildaaas, Gr.) the fatue of Palas repre- 
fented holding a pike in her hand, that always moved as fhe turn- 
ed hereyes. The Trajans did believe that this image fell down 
from heaven into the temple before it was covered; and they 
were told by the oracle of polls, that their city thould be inex- 
pugnable fo long as that was with them. At the ficge of Troy by 
the Grecéans it 13 Lid to have been ftoler: away by Usyjes and Dia- 
medes; but others fay this was a falle one, which was ex pos'd to 
the publick, and that the true one was with the tutelar gods, car- 
ried by Anecs into Italy, which being introduced into Reme, 
many counterfeit ones were made like it to prevent the true one 
from being liolen. ; 

Pa'tias (fléaras, Gr] the goddels of war and wifdom, 
who, according to the poets, came forth armed out of Jupiter's 
brain when his head was cleft by Vuéean, She was allo call'd 
Minerva, which fee. / 

Pa'tuas [in Painting, &c.) is reprefented in a blue mantle 
embroidered with filver. 

sia id age of uppale, PF.) flat, dead, without fpirit, as 
wine, beer, Se. 

Pa’Liars, tvo nuts that play in the fangs of the crown 
wheel of a watch. 

Pacer [ina Séif]a partition in the hold, in which, by lay- 
ing fome pigs of lead, Ce, the fhip may be fufficiently ballafted 
without lofing room ¢here. 

Patrer (palette, BP. paléta, Sp.) [with Painters) a thin oval 
piece of woo.t to lay and mix their colours on, with a hole cut 
in it, to put the thumb through, to hold itby, &e. 

Pa'tret bed (prob. of pied, or pit, F. a foot,and /it a bed, 
q. 4, a bed of the height of the feet, according to Stramer. But 
Minjbewo choofes to derive it From Palea, L. chaff, ¢. d. a bed 
ftuff'd with chvlf to which pretty nearly agrees the It. pagsiaccic,} 
@ fort of low bed, to run with wheels under another bed. 

Pa'ticr (in Meraliry) isa {mall pale, being half the breadh 
ot a ni which pallets there are fomectimes feveral in one 
fhield, and mutt never be charged with any thing white or red. 

Pauuer [with Giters] an inflrament made of a {quirrel’s 
toil, to take up the leaves of gold fiom «ff the pillow to lay the 
thing to be gilded, 


Pauter (with Porters) is the forming flick with which they 
fathion and round their works, 
Pattrro’qus (prob. of pailium & toga, L.] a caffock 


PALLECO' TE or fho - 
: fort coat with fleeves, fuch as pages 
anciently wore ? PE 
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To Pa’tutate [puilier, F. padliare, [t. and L.1 to difguile, 
daub, colour, or cloak. 

Pavcia’tion (B. pailiamentz, It.) a palliating, mitigating, 
or cloaking, Oe. 

Patxiation [with Phyfcians) is the quieting and afluaging 
of pain, and providing againit the moit fevere iymptoms of a 
difeafe, when nothing can be dircétly levelled againit the caufe. 

Pa'uviative [palliatif, F. pattiatioe, It} ferving to palliate. 

Pauerative cure fin Phyick} is the anfwering of a pallia- 
tive indication; or the removal, or mitigation of the fymptoms: 
of a difeafe, the caule of it till remaining, 

Pa'tiiative Indication [with Physicians) is where the fym- + 
ptoms of a difeale give too much trouble and danger, to have the 
cure deferred ‘till the difeafe, on which it depends, is removed. - 

Pa’tutp [paltids, It. of paltidus, L.) pale, wan. 

Pa'tuipNess [paifidita, It. of pallidus, L. and #¢/5) palenets. 

Pacirica’tron [in drcbsted) is the piling of the ground. 
work, or the ttrengthening it with piles, or timber, driven into 
aa tee J» build ' 

A LIER Carpentry] a building, a landing: ina 

PaWiulr A: homies a flep, which being dre than 
the reft, ferves tor a refting-place. 

Pam [panme, F. padwa, It. pavoro, It. in the latter fence. 
palma, Sp. of padmas, L.) the inner part of the hand; alfo a 
meature of a hand's breadth, three inches. 

PauM-Tree [Emé/ematically] repre(ents juflice, becaule it is 
faid to produce all its fruit proportionable to its leaves; and be- 
caule the wood of it is leait fubjeét to corruption. 

The Patm-Tree [ Hierog!spéically} was uled to reprefent the 
life ofa religious man, the root of which is unpleaiant to look 
upon, but the fruit and branches are grateful both to the eye and 
talle. It alfo is ufed to repretent victory, in that it is faid to 
rife the higher the greater weight it bears, 

Pat of an anchor, the flook or broad part which faftens 
into the ground. 

Pata-Snniday [fo called of a cuflom of the primitive Chriftians 
of bearing palm-branches, in memory of the triumphant entry of 
our faviour into ‘Jerujalem) the lait funday in Lemt, or the fun- 
day next before £a/fer funday. 

atm Worm [in America} an infe&t about 12 inches long, 
and extreme fwift in its motion, having an incredible number of 
feet, and 2 claws at the head and tail, with which it wounds and 
poiions perfons, putting them to intolerable pain for 24 hours. 

To Pats [of Pa/ma, L.] to juggle in ones hand; to cogg 
or cheat at dice. 

Patma, the palin of the hand; alfo the date-tree, Z, 

Patma Cbrijfi, a fort of plant. L. 

Paumata [o/d Rec. a handful of corn, . 

Patma're Hordewm (old Rec.) palm barley, or fprat barley, 
a fort of grain faller and broader than common barley; called 
allo beer barley, or battled barley. ' 

Pauma‘ais Brevis [with Anatomifs] a mulcle of the palm 
of the hand, arifing from the Metecarpus that fultains the Tittle 
finger, Ge. and proceeds tran{verfly, and 1s inferted into the 
eighth bone of the Carpus, L. 

Patmanis Longus [Anatomy)a mulcle of the palm of the 
hand, which takes its rife from the inward protuberance of the 
Humerus, and is inferted fide-ways to the roots of the fingers. 
It affitts in grafping any thing firmly. 

Pauma'pa @ [o/d Recs] a blow upon the hand with a Pal- 

Patma'’pa § mer or Ferw/a, 

Patmer [pa/mere, Sp.] (f0 called of a branch or ftaff of a 
palm tree, which they carried in their hands when they return- 
ed from the holy waits pilgrim who travels to vifit holy places. 

Patmer-Worm, a caterpillar with many feet. 

PaLMER Norge Sr hotag, Sage crown ofa deer's head. 
Pitre [of Pa/ma, L. the palm ~ the hand] one who 

ceitfully cheats at cards, or coggs at dice, by keeping fome 
of them ‘ his hand, &¢. Cot ee 


Pater [of pa/ma, L,) an inftrument with which {cheol 
boys are flruck on the hand. 


ALMs [with Botamijts} the fhoot, or young branch of a vine; 

alfo that fhoot of a palm-tree, one which it branches. 

Pa’emisrry [of Palma, L. the palm of the hand] a kind of 
divination or telling fortuties by infpeéting the palm ot the hand. 

Pa‘'tmetotne, an Jadiam tree, of the juice of which the 
Indians make a pleafant fort of wine. 

Pa‘LutsTeR, one ray? - palmiftry. 

Patmo'se [palero/ies,L. } full of or mare, with palm.trees. 

A Pilgrim Han a Palmer differed in this, a Pilgrim had 
fome dwelling place ; but a Paémer had none; the Pilgrim tra- 
velled to fome certain place, the Pa/rer to all and not toany one 
in particular; the Pilgrim mult go at his own charge; but the 
Palmer mult profels wilful poverty; the Pilgrim might give 
over his profeilion; the Pa/mer might not’ 

Patmus, a hand-breadth, a {pan from the thumb to the little 
finger. L. 


Pauas [with Betani?s] white buds thooting out of willows 
or fallows before the leaf. 
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Pataros (with Phyfciars] a thivering or panting of the heart, 
cauled by a diforder or convulfion in the nerves. 

The Pavpaste cijtwre, darknefs that may be felt Mi/ton, 

Pa’tour, a fortot fith. 

Pa‘tranre [F. and Sp, pa/potife, It. patpabilis, L.) that 
may be felr or perceived; allo manifelt, evident, plain, clear 

Pa’panty [palpadlenent, F.j plainly, evidently, Oe. 

Pa’trapueness [ot pal/sabilis, Le and neji) capablencfs of 
being felt; allo plainnefs, maniteftnets. 

PALPE'BRAE, the eye-lids, or coverings of the eyes. ZL. 

Papita’ rion, [F. palpitazioze, It. of palpitatto, L.] a 
panting. beating quick, or throbbing; the vehement beating of 
the pultes, heart, and arteries. L. 

Pa‘Lriratine [p2ipitans, L.] panting or beating quick. 

Pa‘tustcrave (Pfalriqrag, G.] a count or carl wio has the 
overiecing of a prince's palace 

Pa’usican [paralyticws, L.] having the palfey. : 

Pa‘tstcaLness, [of wagadvars, Gr.) afflictednefs with 
the palicy. 

Pa'tsy [paralyfs, L. of rapéausis, Gr.) a known difeale. 

To Pa'tter [prob. of pultron, F. a coward] to play falt 
and loofe, to deal unfairly; alfo to fquander away. 

Pattry [prob. of paltron, F, or paitroniere, Ital.) bad, for- 
ry, pitiful, of little value. 

Pa‘tTainess (prob. of pallor, L. palenels and #e/s or of pal- 
troniere) pitiiulnels, forrinefs, 

PaLuDAME’NTUM, a military garment, anciently worn by 
generals; alfo a royal robe; alfo a herald’s jacket, or coat of 
arms. 

Pa‘ty bendy (in Hera/dry) is when an efcutche- 
$. on is divided by lines perpendicular, which is call'd 
CAAA 4, Paly, and then again by others diagonal athwart 

§ SP) the thield from the Dexter fide to the Sinifer, 
; which is call’d Bendy. 

To Pampen [parmberare, Itai.) to feed high; allo toindulge, to 
cocker, or make over much of. 

Pa'mruxer [of pampire,O. F. of papyrus, L. paper, a3 
Skinner thinks, or of ray Gr. all, and randsiv, Gr. to fill 
pampelia, Sp ] a {mall book fiche. 

PamPuLeree’s, a writer of, or a dealer in pamphlets. 

Pamrinir'orme Corpus, [Amatemy] a fort of Plexus, or 
knot of blood-vellels, formed by the fpermatick veins; which, 
on their progrefs through the Tees, conttivute a body called, 
Corpus varicafum pampiniforme. 

PaMPua' RMACON [wausdputnoy Of rap, all, and sepuz- 
xo, Gr. a poifon or remedy) an univerfal remedy againit all 
manner of poifons; alfo an univerfal remedy againtt all dileafes. 

Pan [Pfann, Tewt. Panne, Daz, panne, Sax-] a veilel of 
various metals and for various ufes. ; 

Pan [-rayv, Gr. all.] hence mythologilts find fecrets of na- 
ture couch'd, and that rap fignifies the univerfe. An ancient 
—— deity call'd by them Mandes, a he-goat in the fhape 
of which he was there worlhipped. But the Greets fay he was 
the fon of Penelope the daughter of Jearus, whom Mercury ra- 
vifh’d in the fhaps of a he goat, and born in drcadia, whence 
he was efteem'd a rural deity, and the God of mountains, 
woods, and fhepherds. 

Paw (Hieroziyphically} is pitured with two horns on his 
head, and a garment of a Ieopard’s skin about his fhoulders, 
and a rank of feven flender pipes in his hand, fo joined together 
that their mufick could male an harmonious confort, to fignify 
the harmony and rare correfpondency that is in the world be- 
tween the leveral parts that compote it. The two horns did 
reprefent the fun, his garment the beautiful variety of the ftars. 

His lower parts are hairy, and refemble a goat, to intimate 
the unevennels of the carth: but the upper part is like a man, 

They feign him Jaicivious, and luftful, becaufe of the many 
caufes of feeds, and the mixtures which are made from them. 

He is faid to be clothed in a leopard’s skin, as well becaufe 
of the beautiful varicty of all things, as allo becaule of the co- 
lours that are feen in the world, 

Some Myrhologiffs fuppole that by the hairinefs and rough- 
nefs of his lower parts are reprefented the fhrubs, wild creatures, 
trees and mountains here below. 

Panace’a [varexcic, Gr. of wav all and axtouas, to 
cure, Gr.) the herb all-heal. 

Panace’a [according to Galen] medicines which he had 
in greateltcem, Thence. 

anact’a [with Clyszi/fs] is apply’d to their univerfal me- 
dicine, which, as they pretend will cure all difeafes in all cir- 
cumfances, conilizutions, and ages. 

Pawace’a Mercurialis (with Chysif?s] fablimate of Mercury 
or quick-filver fwecined, by many repeated fublimations, and 
the fpirit of wine. 

Pana‘ceous, a term apply'd to feveral plants, by reafon 
of the extraordinary virtues afcribed to them 

Pana‘po [panata, Ital. or panasde, F.) a fort of food, or 
grucl for infants. 
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Paxant'rius [with Surgeces] a very prinful ivelling at the 
end of the finger at the reot of the nail. 

Pana’ruexata [of war, all, and “ASwretz, GJ a 
Spectacle or thow, which the Rewen emperors exhivited to the 
people; a kind of chace or hunt, of a number of beafts, as bul- 
locks, deers, hares, é°¢. which being fhut up in the circus or 
amphitheatre, into which, trees were frequently tranfplanted 
fo as to form a kind of foreit, were let out to the people, and 
thofe who would purfued, thot, killed and cut in pieces all 
they could; others luppofe Pamcarpys to be alfo a combat where- 
- ay people, hired for that purpole, fought with wild 

atts. 

Pa'’ncart, F. a paper of the rates and cufloms due to the 
Brench king 

Pancure’sta (raryeise, Gr] medicines good or profi- 
table againft all diftales, ~~ 

Pa ncuros (rarypag of av and ypc, Gr. colour) a pre- 
cious flune, that is aimott of all colours 

Pancuyma coca (of way all, yu humour, and dye- 

is, @ leader} univerial purges, medicines which difperie all 
umours in the body. 

PaxcraTIcaL [pancraticns, L. of wav all, and xee7O, 
Gr. power) almighty. 

Pancra‘’tiua [of ay all, and xgaz might] the excr- 
cife of wreilling, boxing, &'e. 7 

Pa'xcreas (waryrees, Gr. of ray all, and ypias, Gr 
fiefh] the fweet-bread of an animal. 

Pa'Ncreas nepali comparative Anatem.] a large gland in 
the middle of the me entery of fame brutes, to which molt of: 
the ladteals refort, and whence the chyle is convey"d. 

Pancreat ick, of or pertaining ro the fweet-bread. 

Pancrea'ticus Duus, fee dadtus pancrenticns. 

Pawcrea’Tick Juice, an infipid, limpid juice or humour, 
feparated from the biood, and prepared in the Pancreas, 

Panpa‘ea [in Pharma_y] a folid clectuary. : 

PanvaMmo'nium [of 72p, all, and Sadzovier, Gr. of devils) 
the great hall, court or council chamber, or parliament houte 
of devils. Milton, ‘ 

Pa'nptcts [pandefes F. pandette, It. pandete, L. ward4y- 
tug of wav, and déxoues, I receive] books treating on all fub- 
jets and queitions; alio a volume of the civil-law, fo called of 
the univerfility of its comprehenfion 

Paspe’Mius morbus [of war, Gr. all, and ditv@, the 
body, Gr.) a difeafe whichis univerfally rife every where. 

Pa’sven [Jacert, Eryer.] a male bawd, a pimp, alfo one 
who takes a bribe to hold his tongue. 

PaNDiCULA‘TION, a ftretching out one’s felf and yawning 
both togethers a wreillefnefs that ulually accompanies the cold 
fit of an intermitting fever. 

Pannora [warter dcp, i. ¢. receiving the gifts of all 
the Gods} a woman (according to the poets) made by Pau/ran, 
at the command of Jupiter, whom cvery God adorned with 
feveral gifts. Palfes pave her wisdom, Fenus beautify, Apollo 
mufick, Mercury eloquence; others fay, the mother of Deure- 
fien, who fent a box to Epimethevs, fill'd with all kinds of evil’s, 
who having received it, opened it, and out they all flew and 
fill'd the earth with difeafes and all other calamities. He/pebivs 
expound this of the earth as bellowing all things neceflary for 
life. 

Panvor’atatx [eld Stat.J an ale wife, or the who brews 
and fells drink. 

Panno're [F. pordora, It, of pendura, L.]a mufical inflru- 
ment refembling a lute. 

Pane [panneaz, F.) a (quare of glafs, wainfcor, &e. 

Pantcy Rican [puncayrigue, F. ravnyupints, Gr.) of or 
pertaining to a panegyrick. 

Panecy rice [among the Greeks) a church book confitting 
of panegyricks or difcourtes, in praife of Fefws Cori? and the 
faints. 

Panecy’nicn [panecirigue, F. panegirice. It. ponepyrico, 
Sp. pemegyricum, L= savnzvgexdr, Gr.) an oration or treatife, 
complemental or laudatory, to or on a prince, or worthy 
perfon, or virtue. 

Panecy’rist [panceyrefe, F. panegirifa, Ie. pamegyriza, 
L. wavryugioris, Gr} a maker or writer of panegyricks. 

To Panscyat’ze [warnyue fa, Gr.) to write or {peak 
panegyricks. 

Pane’tty [of pamis, L. bread] the eflence of or the qua- 
lity of being bread. Prior. 

PANE‘LLA [in Law) a little pages a fchedule or roll of 

Pane’LLuM $ parchment, &'c. It is ufed more particularly 
for a fchedule or roll, containing the names of fuch jurors, as 
the theriff returns upon any trial. 


Paneve'nius (prob. of ramasos, Gr. all over ferene) a . 


name of Fupiter, given him on account of his giving an oni- 
verfal rain over all Greece, when it had been afflitted witha 
great drought, 
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Pane’tia [4et. Deeds] a pantry or place to fet up cold 


victuals. 
Panes (prob. of Pains, Zag. or Printigen, G. to torment] 
violent fits or throws vid pain. 
Pan-guts, A gor-belly, 
A Pax Ick (panic, F. pamico, It. of panicas, L.) fudden 
Pa'sick Feary coniternation that fiezes upon mens fancics, 


without any vilible caufe, a neediels or ill-grounded fright. - 


The reafon why thefe terrors are attributed to Pan, was, as 
fome fay, becauie when Offris was bound by Typte, Pan and 
the fatyrs appearing, calt him into a fright; or becaufe he 
frighted all the giants chat waged war againit Jupiter: oF a3 o- 
thers fay, that when Pax was Bacebus's lieutenant general in 
his Indian expedition, being encompalfed in a valley, by an 
army of enemies far fuperior to them in number, he advifed 
the God to order his men to give a general fhout, which fo 
furprized the oppofite army, that they immediately fled from 
ther camp. And hence it came to pafs, that all fudden fears 
imprefs'd upon men’s {pirits, without any jult reafon, were, by 
the Greeks and Remais called, Panick Terrors. =. 

Pani’cuLa ety Botunij2s) a fott woolly beard, or fring 
whereon the feeds of fome plants hang pendulous, as in reeds, 
millet, &&'e. 

Pani’cunate [in Botan, Writ.) a plant is faid to have 
paniculate flowers itanding upon long foor-ftalks, iffuing on all 
fides from the middle ttalk; the whole bunch being broadat the 
bortcm or in the middle, and growing narrower towards the 
top, a3 in (ome flar-worts, 

Pants, bread, L, 

Panis, armigerorum [old Rec.) bread diflributed to fervants 

Pants militarts [eld Rec] ammunition or camp bread; a 
eoarle and black fort of bread, hard, bisket, Z. 

Pawts Porsinus [Botany] the herb fow-bread, L. 

Panis Vocatus (Blacktobiteof] a middle fort of bread be- 
twixt white and brown, the coarfer bread in religious houles 
made for ordinary gueits, whereas the bread for the convent 
was pure manchet. : 

Panna’dE [in the manage) the curvetting or prancing of a 


ftout horle, 
Pa’nnact? the malt of woods, as of beech, acorns, &c. 

Pa‘unace § which {wine, &¢. feed ons alfo the money ta- 
ken for feeding hogs in the king’s forelt; alfo a certain impofi- 
tion upon cloth. 

Pa’NNnEL [fanneau, F.} a {quare of wainfcot, We. alfo a 
roll containing the names of jurymen; alfo a fort of faddle for 
a horie that carries burdens. . 

Pannet [with Fa/coners] the pipe next to the hawk’s fun- 
dament. ; 

Pa'wnicre (panaccule, F. pannicelle , Xt. of pannicwlus, L.] a 
membrane. 

Panni’cutus, a fmall clout or rag, L. 

Paxni'cutus Carnojus [ Anatomy ] a fefhy membrane, 
which the ancient maith fuppoied to be common to the 
whole body; and to be the 4th integument or covering of it, 
after the epidermis, cutis & adipofus. 

Panniers [panieres, P. pauicre, It ]a fort of bread baskets, 
or dorlfers for carrying on horfe back. : 

Pa'xnier Man [in the Jnas of Court] one who winds a 
horn or rings a bell to call the gentlemen to dinner or {upper 
and provides muitard, pepper and vinegar for the hall, 

Pa‘Nxus, any cloth, ttuff, or clothing, Z. 

Pa’nnus {with Orw/s) a dileafe in the eye, when the 
veflels which run to the corners fwell with blood, by reafon 
of afloppage or inflammation; fo that a ficfhy web after- 
wards covers the whole or part of it. 

Pa‘norry (warewaia of was all, and wae armour, Gr.] 
compleat armour or harnefs, 

Pansece'ne (of wav and ¢taivn, Gr.) the full moon, 

Pa‘nsy [panjer, F.) a fort of flower call’d heart's-cafe. 

Pansre nm [ wavcorseue of way all, and rh ag Gr. 
feed] univerfal feed; alfoa mixture of all forts of feed. 

Pansorai’a [wargogia of was and gogia, Gr. wildom] 
univerfal wifdom. 

To Pant [panteler, F.] to fetch ones breath fhort, to 
breathe quick. to quake. 

PANTAGRU’ELIST, a good companion, imitating Pamtagru- 
e!, a feigned giant in Rage/ais. 

Pa'ntais? [pantoiment, F.] (with Fal/coners) a hawk's hard 

Pa‘’ntas é etching of wind, 

A Pantatoo'n, a buffoon, or jack-pudding, drefs’d in a 
pantaloon. 

Pantaroons {pastalen, F.) [fo called of Pamtaleon, the 
patron of thofe butfoons) a fort of garment anciently worn, 
coniiiting of both breeches and ftockings, and both of the fame 


uff. 
Pantene (with Sailors] a fort of mat or covering of ropes 
to keeP the fails from fretting, 
PANTA REE, a precious tone, called the ftone of the fun, 
Pa stags (with Hunters) toils or nets to catch deer with. 
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Pa’ntex [Anatomy] the paunch or belly? alfoa fort of gall 
on the neck of draught bach, L. 

Pa’ntuHkEa [among the Rowen] fingle ftatues compofed of 
the figures or iymbols of feveral different divinities; or Agures 
on medals, the heads of which are adorned with fymbols of 
feveral Gods, as one of fxtensnus, which reprefents Serapis by 
the bufhel it bears, Sc. 

Pa wreean Statues, Ratues that reprefented all or the moft 
confiderable of the heathen deities, diftinguifhed by their feveral 
peculiar marks, which were placed above, about, cr upon the 
Htatues: ‘Jupiter was known by his thunder-bolts Jv by her 
crown; Sof by his beams; Mfars by his helmet; caus by her 
beauty; Mercury by wings on his feet or his Cadveevs; Bae- 
chus by Ivyi Ceres by a Cornu Copia, or ears of corn; Diana 
by a crefeent ; and Cupid by a bundle of arrows, &'¢, 

Pantuto'Locisr [of wav all, and Ozoaty@, a divine, 
Gr.] a ftudent or writer of univerfal or a whole body of divinity, 

PanTueon [of wavter dear, Gr. é. @ of all the Gods} a 
temple in Rome, built in around torm by Agrippa, the ion in 
law of Auzu/ivs, adorned with marble of various colvurs, In 
the walls were niches, in which the ftatues of the Gods were 
The gates were of brafs, the beams covered with 

rafs gilt, and the roof was of filver plates. It was dedicated 
to Jupiter Vindex. It was fince confecrated by pope Boniface 
IIL to the Virgin Mary, and now called Santa Meria della 
rotunda. 

Pa'xrner pantlire, F. pantera, It, and Sp. panthera, Port. 
and L. warn, of ray all, and Sue, a wild bealt, Gr.) fo nam- 
sg, ro it has the Nebaels} all beafls put together. 

a NTHER [Hiercg/ypbicaliy] is put to reprefent hypocrif 
and deceit; becaule it rages chee the {cent of its ‘fin pd 
tracts all other beatts; but it having a fierce countenance which 
frightens them, it covers it with her two fore paws, “till they 
toome rearer, fo that fhe can the more eafily fieze them, 

Pa'ntine [ pantelant, F.) tetching the breath fhort, or 
breathing quick. 


Pa'nTLeR 2 [panctier, F, panettiere, It.) an officer who 
? Pa'nrerer§ keeps the bread in the houfe of a king or no- 
eman. 


Pa'nrorries [pantoufier, F. pantifie, Sp.) high foled flip- 
per, Paarailes; hence, to and upon ones Pantables (pantoufles} 
fignifies Nrenuoufly to infill upon, or ftand up for his honour. 

Panro'MeTer [qarronzeer of ody all, and ueteor mea- 
fure, Gr.) a mathematical in.trument for meafuring all forts of 
5, 7% heights, lengths &. 

AN'TOMIME (pantomime, F. pantomino, It. wavtiusuGyy 
Gr.Ja player that can mimick or reprefent the geflure and coun- 
terfeit the {peech of any man. 

Pa'wton-Shoe, a fhoe contrived for recovering narrow and 
hoof-bound heels in horfes. 
 Pa’nrry [paneterie, F.] a place where bread and other 
vidtuals are fet up. 

Panurci'a (wavupyia, Gr.) craftinefs, fubtilry, skill in all 
forts of matters. 

Pa‘nus [with Sergeonr) a fore in the glandulous parts. 

Pap [pupas, Sp. pappa, LJ anipple or teat; alfo a fort of 
food for infants. 

Pa’pa [of raéxxas, Gr. fome take it for the pope] a con- 
traction of pater patria, a father of his country; others of parer 
—e a father of patriarchs, others of papa, L. O. won- 

ul: 

Paracy [papauté, F. papato, It. papade, Sp. pepatur, L.Ja 
a5 “7c dignity, or the time of his government. 

a’Pat (papal, F. papale, Ite of papalis, L.) of or pertaining 
to the pope. 
Sepia apoppy, Z, Lj 

APa'VEROUS [Papaverens, of or pertaining to a poppy. 
Paprarer [in the Cariédce [lands] kind of fruit. aed 

Pa‘rer [Su. pampier, Dv. papier, papier, F. papiro, It. 
papel, - and Port. papyrus, L. of cramueds, Gr.J a tubftance 
made of rags milled, for writing and other ufes. See Pappras. 

Parer [or, S/ight] buildings. : 

Parer-Shoes [ Hierog rage hy sop priefthood among 
the Egyptians; becaufe their prielts wore no other, 

Parers, writings. 

Pari’Lio, a butter-fly, LZ, 

Papitiona’ceous flower, is one that refembles a butter- 
fly, with its wings expanded, as in peasand beans. It always 
confilts of thefe 4 parts; 1. The ftandard, which isa large erect 
fegment or petal. 2 and 3 the wings which are 2 fegments or 
petals, compofing the fides. 4. The keel whieh is a concave 

tal or fegment, refembling the lower part of aboat, NW. B. 

he Kee/ is fometimes intire; fometimes it confilts of z petals or 
fegments adhering pretty clofe ri, ar 

Part’trae Jutefineram (with Anatom.) are {mall glandules, 
of which the innermoft coat of the inteftines or gats is full; the 
office of it is to foak in the itrained juice called chyle, and to di- 
flribate it to the laéteal veins. 

Pari'L Las [Anatomy] the nipples or teats of the — 

APILLE 
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Paritcat Pyramidales [Anatomy] little eminences arifing 
from the fubcutaneous nerves. 

Pariveak Lingua [Asctomy] little eminences on the tongue, 
fo called on account of their releimblance to the Papi/la of the 

» LL. 

ParitrtaruM Procejus [in Anatomy] are the extremities of 
the olfaétory nerves, which convey the flimy humours by the 
Fibres that put thro’ the Os Crisriforme wo the noltrils and 

alate. 
r Pa'rist [fapife, F. papi?a, It.J one who profelles the Popifb 
religion. 

oy (papifine, F. papifme, It.) the principles or 

Paris loétrines of the Papi/fs. 

Pari'sticat [of papife, F.) of or pertaining to the papifls. 

Part'sTicaLty, after a popifh manner. ‘ 

Pari’sTIicaLness, popifhnels. 

Pappe’scent [pappejcens, L.)] growing downy. 

Pappous &c. Lafescent [in Botany] downy and milley. 

Pa’prousness [of pappofus, L. and neji) downinefs, “Dliness, 


unginels. 

Pa’rrus [with Botarits] the foft light down, which grows 
out of the feeds of fome plants, as dandelion, thiftles, &¢, which 
buoys them up foin the air, that they are capable of being blowa 
about any were by the wind. 

Pa’rry [of pappus, L.] folt, fpungy. 

Pa‘ruca [in Surgery] a {welling with many reddifh pimples, 
which eat and {pread, L. 

Pary’nus (wawupts, Gr.) a flag thrub that grows in the 
marfhes, and ftanding waters, near the river Nile in Egypt, of 
which they made paper; hence our word Paper. 

Pan [Sp. pair, F. pari, It.) equal, as to de at par, is to be 


or of exchange [in Commerce] is when one to whom a bill 
is payed, receives on the account jult fo much money in valuc, 
as was paid to the drawer by the remitter. 
Par vagum [in Anatomy) a pair of nerves that arife below the 
auditory nerves, from the fides of the medulla ob/ongata. 
Pa'’naate [parabole, F. parabc/o, It. and Sp. wagaBori, 
Gr] a continued fimilitude or comparifon; a declaration or 
expofition of a thing by way of fimilitude 
F or comparifon; a dark faying, an gen i 
a fable, or allegorical inftruction foun 
on fomething real or apparent in nature 
or hittory; from which, fome moral is 
drawn, by gale it with fome other 
thing in which perions are more imme- 
es concerned. ; 
ARA’BOLA [reeg.Boar, of wapeBdarw 
Gr.Jis a gi ue B AE salad cut- 
ting a cone bya plane A E, to 
7 of its fides, as F G. 
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Para’sora [with Rbetoricians] a figurative expreffion, 
when one thing f uttered, and another fignifed, . 
Paragworani,a fet of perfons who, 
in the Alexandrian church, devoted 
themfelves to the fervice of churches 
and hofpitals. 
Parapoticn Cunews (Geometry) is 
a folid thus formed: multiply all the 
A B's into A E’s; or, which is all one, 
upon the bafe F G H, ereét a prifm, 
whofe altitude fhall be F E; and this 
fhall be the parabolick Cuwmeus, which 
is eqxal in {olidity to the parabolical 
pyramidoid. 
D__E  Parasorice {pace [in Geometry] is the area 
contained between the curve of the parabola, and 
a whole ordinate BC. This isthe jof the cir- 
Cc cumfcribing parallelogram BCDE in the common 
parabola. ee 
Parano’u1ce pyramidoid [in Geometry) a folid figure, fo 
called from its particular formation. 
Parano’ticx conoid [in Geom.] a folid figure rated by 
the rotation of a Semi parabola about its 4xis, and is equal to 





half of its circum(cribing cylinder. 
Panaso'LicaL abolique, F. parabolico, It. parabe- 
Paraso’Licr ics, L. wegerBorsxds, Gr.) of, or per- 


taining to a parable, or purabe/a. 
Parano’tice [in Geometry] a folid body formed by the 
rurning of a Seri parabola about its ordinate. 
Parazo'Licatyy [paratoliguement, F.] by way of parable. 
Paeaso'cicatness [of parabsliews, L. and me/i] the being 
of the nature or manner of a parable. 
Paraso'LirorM, of the form ofa parabola. 
Para’sottsm [with A/gebrai?s) is the divifion of the terms 
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of an equation by a known quantity, that is involved or multi- 

plied in the firft term. 
_Parasoor'p (Geom) a folid formed by the circumvolution 

ofa Paradola about its Axis. 

is yaRanaEos pes [in Geom.) are parabelas, of the higher 
inds. 

Paracetstan, a Phyfciaz who follows the pragtice or me- 
thod of Puraceljus. : 

Paracensi’stick Medicines, fuch as are prepared afier 
Paeracelfus's method. 

Paracn’nresis ragaxivrness of eapaxtrJio, to pierce, 
Gr.] a perforation of the chelt to difcharge corrupt matter that is 
lod2’d there, or of the d5damen to le: out water as ina droply. 

Parace’ntrice Motion or Impetus [in the neo Aranamy)} 
a term ufed for fo much as the revolving planet approaches nearer 
to, or recedes farther from the fun, or center of attraétion. 

PaRacE NTRICK Solicitation of Gravity or levity [in Me- 
ehanicks) is the fame with the vis ceatripeta. 

Paracuro’niss [of wad and ysévosytime, Gr.] an error 
or miltake in the time of any aétion, tulle chronology. 

Para’ctum [in Deom's Day-Boot) is the tenure which is 
between partners 

Paracta're [axpaxantes, Gr.) a comforter, an advocate. 

Paracua’stica Fibris [of wagdxun, Gr.) a lever which 
declines daily. 

Paracma’sticat [wapzxuscinis, Gr.) of or pertaining 
toa kind of continual hot burning fever, in which the heat, 
when it is at its height, diminitheth by little and jitte, "till it 
ceafes totally. . 

Para’cos [wagaxun, Gr.J that part of life, in which a 
perfon is faid to grow old, and which, according to Galen, is 
from 35 to 49, at which time a perfon is faidtobe old, 

Paracot (of wapexoum, Gr. to hear difficuliy] deafnefs. 

Paracy'’sancue [ of waed and xurdyym, of xcar a 
dog, and d'yy to ftrangle, Gr.) an inflammation in the 
outward mufcle of the throat, a difeale that dogs are much fub- 


to. 
Paua’oe [F. parate, It. pardda, Sp.) a great thew, fate; 


the expofal of any thing to view; . 
The bed of Parave, that on which a perfon lies in ftate. 
Pana’pe (in Fencing) the at of parrying or turning off any 


puth or flroke. 

— [with Military Men] the place of aflerbling for 
troops, F. 

Parapta’stoce [(aap2dsaccan, Gr.J afeparation, a diftin- 
tion ; a figure in rhetorick which joins things that feem to have 
one imports and fhews how much they differ, by fubjoining to 
each its proper meaning, as Triffe /upus fabulis, maturis frxgibur 
imbres, L. 

Pa'naviom [wagederyue of wapadisxrvw Gr, to thew 
according to} an example. 

PakaDiGraMMa’ics [of wapdderyya, an example, and 
yrtupct, apiture, Gr.) the art of making all forts of figures in 
sieder The artifts of this workmanthip are call’d Gyp/ecdi. 

Pa’rapise [poradis, F. paradifo, It. parayze, Sp. paradifus, 

of aed esos of waed and gtdw, to water, Gr. or rather 
of DS), Hed] a place of plesfure. The garden of Eden, 
Where Adam and Eve refided during their innocency; alfo the 
manfion of faints and angels that enjoy the fight of god, the 
place of blifs in heaven ; according to the notion of the Greeks, 
it isan inclofure, or park, flored with all forts of plants and wild 
bealts of pleature; and with us, any delightful place is called a 


dife. 

Bird of Pa’rapise, arare bird fo called, cither on account of 
its fine colours, &&'c, or elle becaufe it is not known where it is 
bred, from whence it comes, or whither it goes. They are faid 
to have no Jegs, and therefore always to reft on fome place, from 
which they can throw them(elves off, and fo take to flight; but 
that they cannot raife themfelves fromthe ground; for which 
reafon a Bird of Paradife, with this motto, Nil terre/fre, is an 
emblem of fublimity of thought, or of a devout mind, 

Parapi’s!, grana, cardsmum feed, L. 

Paran’tsian, of or pertaining to paradife, 

Parani’sus [in Ant. Eeclefiaftical Writers) afquare court 
before cathedrals, {urrounded with piazzas or porticos for per- 
fons to walk under, being {upported with pillars. 

Pa’navox [paradoxe, F. paradofe, It. paradexa, Sp. wapd- 
d'oEev, Gr.) a propofition feemingly abfurd, becaule contrary te 
the common opinion. 

Paravox (with Rhetoricians) is fomething caft in by the by, 
contrary to the opinion or expectation of the auditors, which ig 
otherwile called Hypomone. 

Parapo’x! [among the Aatients] a fort of buffoons 

Parapoxo’Locr § or mimes who diveried the people with 
their drolling. 

Parano'x1cat, of or pertaining to a paradox, 

Parapo’xicatness, the nature or quality of a paradox. 

‘ Parapoxo’Locy [aagad'ofeneyia, Gr.] a {peaking para- 
joxes. 
Parapno'xe 
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Paranro'me (aegadyqsis, Gr.) a wall or gallery having 
no fhelter over hei. 

Parz’nesis [rapatvegsc, Gr] 2 precept, admonition or in- 
ftruétion. 

Parane'ticn [wepeserinis, Gr.) apt to perfiade or ad- 
monifh, 'e. 

Pa’race (Low Term] an equality of name, blood or dignity s 
but cfpecially of land in the partition of an inheritance between 
cohcirs. 

Para’ctum [Civil Law] the right of the younger children 
of noblemen, to hold part of the maio ellate, without doing ho- 
mage tothe elder brother. i 

Paracium [o/d Lew) istaken for the equal condition between 
2 parties to be efpouled or married, : 

Paracoce (s2ptyopi. Gr.) afigure in Gran, or Rhe- 
torick, whereby a letrer or fyliable ts added at the end of a word, 
without sdding any thing to the fenfe ofits this figure is tre- 
quent with the Hedreos, PION or TPsx f will blejs, and 
aicier for diet, with the Latins, 

Paraco’ce [with Surgeons] that fitnels of the bones to ons 
another, that is difcernable in their articulaion. 

Paraco’cicaL, of or pertaining tothe figure Paragege. 

Paraco'cicanry [of repzyorpn, Gr. a production or 
lencthening } according to the fyure called Paragege. 

Pa racon [paragone, P. paragene, It} a compleat model or 
pattern; allo a compeer or equal; alfo a peerleis dame, or wo- 
man wichout compare. 

To Panacon[parangonmer, O. F to equal. 

Pa‘nacon'p [of paragome, Ital.) equalled with, compared 
with. Milton. , . 

Panaco’ricns [(ozpryspind of wacdyopia, Gr. to mi- 
tigate] medicines for alleviating or afluaging pain. 

Panacr. is an abbreviation of Paragraph. 

" Pa’racrarn [faragrapbe, PF. parazrafe, It. parafe, Sp. pa- 
ragrapbus, L. wagaygep™, Gr.] a imaller fettion of a book, 
where a line breaks otf, a feétion or divifion; fo, many books 
are divided into fe¢ctions, and fections into paragraphs. ‘The 
character of a paragraph in a — is §. 

Paracra’ Poe [with Reetericisns] adeclining or waving 
the matter in controverly, 

Paracra’rat (vereyeazi, Gr.} a writing a note in the 
margin of a book. 

Parnacra’pwe [with Poets] a figure, when after having 
difpatched one fubject, they pafs on to another; as Hadiens 
Arcorum cultus 8 fidera cali; mune te Bacche canam, 

Paracka'rHicatry [of rapg2yeesi, Gr.] paragraph by 
paragraph, or in parsgraphs. 

Parata'mrsis [of @waptaaurw, Gr. to fhine) a brighe 
Speck in the back part of the eye. ; 

PARALE Psi [waezaerfis, Gr.]. an omitting or paffing by. 

ParaLiroMeNna [aoateeagiqaynva, Gr. 1. é. left our) a 
fupplement of things omitted or lett out in fome preceding work 
ot treatife, The 2 books of Chronicles in the Old Tefament, fo 
called becaufe fome things are related there, which are omitted 
in the 2 books of Kings. 

Parari'psrs [with Rertericians}a kind of irony, wherein 
that thing feems tobe [ct pats, which neverthelefs is deligned 
to be infiited on at large, with thefe words, J/ay morbing of, I 
pafs by, &e. 

Para’iivs, 2 fort of herb or {purge that grows near the fea. 

PaRALA CTICAL 

PaRALA'CTICK 

Paratacricat, Angle [with Afromomers) is the angle 
made in the center of the itar, by 2 right lines drawn, the one 
from the center of the earth, and the other from its furface. 

Pa'natrax [parellaxe, F. parallaxis, L. @apdarntss, Gr. 

variation) an arch of the heavens intercepted between the true 
place of a far, and its apparent place. 
’ Horizontal Panatrax [with Affronom.] is when the fun, 
moon, or any other planct is in the Horizom; which is the 
greatelt of alls or it is the difference between the real and ap- 
parent place ofa planet, when it is rifing and fetting. 

Parattax ot Latitude belgie Ajironomers]is an arch ofa 
great circle pafling by the poles of the apparent place of the flar, 
and comprehended between 2 circles of the ecliptick, equally 
diitant, one of which pales by the true place of a ftar, and 
the other by irs apparent place. 

* Pawatcax of Longitude [dffren.] an arch of the ecliptick 
lying between 2 great circles, one of which pafles from the 
poles of the ccliptick and the ftar's real place; the other from 
the faid poles by its apparent place. 
Paratrax of the Moorto the Sum [Ajfrom ]is the excels 
of the porallax of the moon above the fun, 
PARALLax of Ajcenfion[ Ajirom.] is the difference between 
the true and apparent afcention of a planet, 
PARALLAX of Declination { Affrom J is the difference between 
- the true and ap arent declination of a planet. 
PARALLAX fin Levelling) is ufed tor the angle contained 
between the truc level, and that of the apparent level. 


of or pertaining to a parallax. 
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Paratcet (peradiile, F. parallels. It. paral, Sp. parallelus, 
L. of aeptarnr®, Gee) equidifane s equally or every where 
alike diftant afunder. 

A Pararzet [+292220A05, Gr.) a comparifon of perfons 
and things one with another. 

A Paratnen [ia Geograpiy)a face on the terreffrial globe, 
comprehended berween 2 circles pirl’cl 10 the equincAial. 

To Pa'raLLen [metere ef paralile, F. of w2parnr'S Gr.) 
to make or run equal to oF With, 

Pa‘katcet lines (in Gessetrs) sre fuch lines as He equally 
difant from each other in all their ports; fu that if they were 
infinitely extended they would never touch, as =. 

A Circular Pa’ratret [ia Georrery] is Cne line or circie 
drown without or within another circle, os 

* Pa’raccen Circle(with AProncrzers) all the lefer circles 
and particularly the circles of latitude, which being parallel to 
One another and to the equinostial, ferve for the more ealy 
accounting the degrees of Juirude. 

Pa’aatrer Ploxes (in Geom.} are all thofe planes, which 
have all the perpendiculars drawn betwixt them equal to each 
other. 

ParatLet Reys [in Oprich:] ore thof which Keep at an 
equal dillance from cuch ether, trem the vilible chject to the 
ie which iz fp. fed to be indnitely remote from the objects. 

A'RALLEL Rover, an initrument for drawing [i 
to each other. ~~ 

Pa’RaLLEL Suilinz, is the filing 
the fame latitude. 

Pa’ratuen Sphere [AJrom.] that pofition of the {phere that 
has one pole inthe Zeeied, and the other in the Nadir, and the 
equinottial in the horizen- 

Paratvets[in Gecw ] are lines, which always keep at an 
equal diflance, the one from the other, 

Pa'ratvers of Aititade [in Aire.) are circles parallel to 
the horizon, imagined to pals thro every degree and minute of 
the meridian beuween the horizon and Zeiss, 

Pa‘ratLets of Declination [with Airs varters) are circles 
parallel to the equinndtial, fuppoted to pfs thro’ every degree 
and minute of the meridian betweea the equinoétial aud each. 
pole of the world. 

Pa’navrets of Latitede [ona Celefial Gi:he] are lefler cir- 
cles of the {phere parallel to the ecliprick, imagined to pals thro” 
every degree and minute of the colures, 

Paraccens of Letitade [ona terrefial Giée) are the fame 
with parallels of de-lination on the celeitial. 

PARALLELISM [wogeanrucn ®, Gr] the being parallel, 
parallel nature or quality, that by which 2 things become equi- 
difisne from one another, ; 

ParaLce’cism of rhe Axis of the Earth (4?rcm} is the 
earth's keeping its axis in its annus! revolution round the fun 
or (according to the Copermican fpitem) ina pelition always pp. 
rallel to its elf. : - 

PARALLELISM, a machine contrived for the ready and exsé 
reduction or copying of defigns, ichemes, &c. in any proper 
portion, called alio a parilielugram, or Parallelogranimick Pra- 
trador. 

PaARALLELOc Ram [faralielograme, P. paraleNogrammo, Te. 

peralelocrama, Sp. rracet. rb pstueusy, Gr.} a piain 
figure bounded by 4 right lines, whereof the oppolite 
are paralle] one to the other, as in this figure. 

PARALLE'LOGRA My an initrument compoled of 5 rules 
of brals or wood, with fliding fockets to be fet to any Ppro- 
portion for the inlarging or diminithing of amy map or dravghe, 
PARALLELOGRA MMICAL Q [of zapeaawAcg and Viduuen 

PaRALLELOGRA‘’mMicK § Gr.] of or belonging to a pa- 
rallelogram. 

ParaLLetocra'nMick Protraor, a brals femicircle with 
4 tules in form of a parallelogram, made to move to any angles; 
one of thofe rules is an index that thews on the femicircle the 
Quantity of any angle, either inward or outward. 

PaRaLte’Lir, equally. 

PARALLBLore’pip [in Geemetrs] one of the regular bodies 
or folids, comprehended under 6 rectangular, and 
parallel furfaces, the oppofits ones whereot are equal,: 


between 2 places under 





PaRattrLorievron [of Tite rAAMAos and wage 
ger, Gr. a fide) any figure that has 2 parallel fides. ; 
PAR ALLELOPLEURON [with fome Geometric] an imperfe? 
parallelogram, or a fort of Trapezinm, having unequal angles and 
fides; but yet not all fo, in that, tome of them aniwer the one 
to the — obierving a certain regulation and Proportion of 
arallels. 
P Pana‘tociss [paraligi/me, F. paralovifme, Ie. paralsrismes 
L. wapaacyiouis, Gr} a fophiliry, a fallacious way of arza, 
mentation, when a falfe coneluiion is deduéted from two 
prepofitions; or swhen a propolition is pafled over, which 
fhould have been proved hy the way. Or a fault ram. 
mitted in a demonftration, when a conlequence is drawn from 
principles that are falic, or not proved, 
PaRaLoruia 
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Paracopii'’s {of rapa, near, and A032, Gr. the neck] the 

‘ no lateral part of the neck, 

* To creer [paralogizare, L.} to reafor and argue 
iltically. 

a ty’ricaL [paralyticns, L. aapaautixis, Gr.] of or 

pertaining to one fick of a palicy. 

PaARALY TICALNESS bor paralytiens, Le of wapeautixes, 
Gr. and neji} palfical {tate or condition. 

Panaty rick (paralytigue, F. paratitico, It. and Sp. para- 
Jytiens, Le. wapaaruTinis, Gr.] one alllicied with the paliey. 

Para’Lysis Lparatstts F. wapaavers, Gr.) a dileate com- 

recalled the pallev. 2, 
as pe in Archited.) an uniform courle of flones. : 

Pa‘ramente [With Hvaters] the red fledh between the skin 

Pa‘r at and body ofa deer. 

Parame'se [of waptnigov, Gr.) the found of the sth 
flring in mulicks allo the note called B Sa--be-trie 

Parame’sus [of ward and wézos, Ge. the middle) the next 
finger to the middle one, the ring finger, 

Para meres (in Geometry] a conitant right line in feveral of 
the canick feétions, called alto Larus reclaim, OF a third propor- 
tional line called 44/cx/a, and any ordinate of a parabola. 

Paramount [of para above, and montar, Span. or monter, 
F. to mount) above, or over all, fupreme. 

Lord PanaMmounr [in ovr Law] the fupreme lord of the fee, 

PaRaMoUR [gui purat amorem, L, i. ¢. who engages love} 
a fweet-heart. ; in 

Para Nests [w2pzirzgss, Gr.) a precept, admonition, or 
i io . 

a = nee [xeexnitn, Gr.] in Mujick the found of the 
fixth ftring, fo called as being next co the lait. : 

Parane're, Diezengmenom, the note of D-/a-/ol-re. 

Parane’te, Hyperdolaeon, the note Grfol-ré-wt. 

PaRaNe'Ts, Sysemmenon, the note called C-yo/-fa, 

Parani'res [wagavizns, Gr.] a precious itone, a kind of 

sethyit, 
ep a‘raxyorn [foranymple, F. paraninfa, It. paranympba, 
L. c2exvive >, Gr.) a bride-man or bride-maid, Fe. who 
diregied the nuptial folemnities, and took care of the well-order- 
i FCUGIN: 

a ane pes Tin the Univeni tia) one who makes a fpeech 
in praile of thole who are eri doftors. 

ARare’GMa [waparwyua, Gr] a table or plate of brafs 
fixed toa pillar on which, in ancient times, laws, ordinances, 
proclamations, &'¢. were engraven. if 

ParaPrecma, a table fet up publickly, giving an account of 

the {calons of the year, ee rifling and fetting of the ftars, eclipfes 
nd moon. Hence ; 

a 79 lap nee (with Airolegert] tables on which they 
3, according to their art. 

gh Hint {F. paraiele Sp. parapetts, Ital. of parare, to 

defend, and pesto, the breaft] a breait-work in fortification; a 


defence or fereen on the outfide of arampart of a fortified place, tio 


railed 6 or 7 foot high to cover the foldiers and the canon from 
enemy. 
ag a y rticulee charaéter, knot, or flourifh, which 
dapat perfons habituate themfelves to make, always: in 
the fame manner at the end of their mame, to prevent their fig- 
nature from being counterfeited. : ; ; 
Pararni'mosts [of rapa and giumcs, of giuce, to tie 
with a bridle, Gr.] a diforder of the Penis wherein the prepuce 
is fhrunk, and withdrawn behind the glands, fo as not to be capa- 
ble of being brought to cover the fame. . 
Para'PHERNA [reparnpre of rape belides, and 
Pararuerna Lia Sona § gepri, Grea dower) thofe goods 
which a wile challengeth over and above her dower or jointure 
after her husband's death; as furniture for her chamber, wear- 
ing- apparel, jewels, &¢ which are not to be put into the inven- 
ry of her husbands. 
i a’rapurase (F. parafrafi, It. parafrafis, Sp. parepbrajis, 
L.. wapdgeesit, Gr.) the exprefling of a text in plainer words, 
and more largely, and more accommodated to the capacity of 
reader. 
nr Pa‘narunase [parapbrafer, F.] to make a paraphrale of, 
comment upon. 
a hy pes (paraphrajfe, F. parapbrafies, L. of rage- 
geacris, Gre) one who paraphralcs or expounds a matter by 
other words. 
Panarura’sticat [raczpovetines, Gr ] done by way of 
paraphrafe; of, or — a paraphrale. 
ParaPurasTICALLy, by way of paraphrafe, ; 
Pararun’ennsis? [of waez’ and gpwiris, Gr.) a kind of 
Pararurenr'tis§ madnefs accompinied with a continual 
fever; or, according to the modern phyficians, it is an inflam- 
mation of the Media/finum ot Plewra about the diaphragm, at- 
tended with a continual fever, and exquifite pain in the parts 
fected, Ge. ; 
: Pararnaosy’N& [aacegpooien, Gr.) a fight kind of doting 
ia the imagination and judgment. 
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Parapieci’s [reerwanyia Of tagg’ and ratr)sie tf 
firike, Gr.) a pally that icizes all the parts of the body below the 
head; a {pecies of paliey ulually preceeding an appoplexy, 

Pararny 'tHmus [rapapudu®, Gr.} a pulic not fuitable 
to a perion’s age. 

Parature’Ma [of ween’ and dpSeov, Gr. a joint) a lux. 
ation when a joint 1 a little flipt from its plaice. 

Parasa’nc, a mealure in Persia in length about 4 Englie 
miles. 

Parasce’nium [of raex’ and cent, Gr.) the back part of 
a fcene or ftageina play houfe; among the Romans, that place 
of a theatre to which the agtors withdrew to drels or undrels, 

Parasceu’s [wapecanu of wegacxneuel w, Gr. (0 prepare of 
make ready) the preparation of all things neceffary before an 
operation, “i 

Parasce've [@paecnun, Gr. preparation} the eve of the 
fabbath, or of an holy-days efpecially Ba/fer eve. 

PaRasece'’ne [recgonaivn, of rape near, and onan, the 
moon, Gr.) a mock-moon, a meteor or phatnomenon, encom: 
palling the moon in form: of a luminous ring. 

Parasio'’resis (reees:wongis, Gr.) a keeping filence. 

Parasio’resis [with Réetoricians) a figure, as when the 
orator fays he will not {peak of fuch a things which intimation 
alone makes it to be fulliciently underftood. 

Parasite (F. parajito, Ie. paraftus, Le of awaer' git, 
Gr.] a king of priefts, among the sntients, or a minilier of the 
gods 5 or (as others) agueit ofthe prielt’s, whom he invited to 
cat part of the facrifices; hence the word is uled to fignify a 
fmell-fealt, or trencher-friend, a flattering {punger or hanger-on. 

Parasi’rican [wapacstixis, Gr.] of or pertaining toa 
parafite. 

Parast’ricat Plots [with Botani@s) a fort of diminutive 
plants growing on trees, and fo called from their manner of living 
and feeding, which is altogether on others. 

Parasi Ticatwass (of parajiticus Ly of e>gcrtinde, Gr 
and #é/i] fawningneds, Aitteringnels. 

Pa'rasow [F. parajole, It} a little moveable, in manner of 
a canopy or umbrella, borne ia the hand to skreen the head from 
fun, rain, &'e. 

Para'sTapes 
called Alias, Gr. 

PaRra’staTat Ve Architeéure) the fame that the Italiaas 
call Membrette, and we Pilafters. 

Pa apni halag ake Architedis} a kind of anta or pilatter built 
by the antients, for the fupport of an arch, Gr. 

ARASTATAE (With dsatom.) are certain vellels enwrapped in 
the fame coat with the fpermatick veflels, which by their 
various windings compole that body that is fixed on the back of 
the telticles, the faine as Epidymidee, 

Parasra’rica [with Architects) a pilafler or (quare piller 
fet ina wall, 


. Panastae’ma [of wapespigw, Gr. to turn alide) a diftor 
n. 


(with Architeds] the polls or pillars of a door 


Parasyna’ncue [wapacuvdyyn, of rape cov dyxeiv, ta 
fuffocate, Gr.Jan uanetaon oe matcles of the i part 
of the O¢/spiagus or Guillet, attended with a continual fever. 

Para’synaxts [wepaguvatss, Gr.) a conventicle or un- 
lawful meeting. 

ARA THESIS [ferathe/e, F. wapdSnets, Gr.) a gramma- 
tical figure, where 2 or more fubltantives are put inthe fame 
cale, and is called Appofition in Latin. EB. 

Pakatuesis [with P-'yters) the matter contained within 2 
crotchets, 

Paratugsis [with Rbctoricians] is when a {mall hint of a 
thing is given to the auditors, with a promile to enlarge on it at 
fome other convenient time. 

Para'titmus (xapérsAu@ of raperiaady, Gr. to tear 
or pluck up) a punifhment, inflifted on adulterers among the 
Greeks, by tearing up by the roots the hair growing about the 
fundament. 

Para'titia [o2e'r:rAe, Gr.] hort notes or fummaries 
of the titles of the digcit and code. 

Paravat’t [Com. Law] the lower tenant, or he who is te- 
nant to one who holds his fee of another. 


Parazo'NiuM [zapa2éviev, Gr.) a term ufed by medallitts 
for a fcepter rounded at the two ends, in the manner of a trun- 
cheon or commander's ftaff ; or x kind of poniard or fort {word, 
reprefented as worn at the girdle. 

To Pa'rnott [pardewiller, F, prob, q. part-bsiled) to boil 
but in part and not thoroughly. 

Pa’rauncre [with Sailors) arope ufed in the mature of a 
pair of flings, to hoife weighty things into or out of a thi 

Parcas [according to the antient Theology) three Goddefles 
who prefide over the lives of men. And according to Plate 
the daughters of Necejity and De/finy. Thele (as the poets 
fable it) {pun the lives of men; C/otho held the diitaff and fpun 
the aaas Lachejis turn’d the wheels; and Atropos cut the 
thread J lile. The 3 Parca are introduced to denote the 
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three fold propriety of time, the firft is called Clorhe, becaufe all 
things that are brought to pais are like to a drawing out of a 
thread in spinning, following one another in a continual fuc- 
ceflion ; they call'd the fecond Lachejis, and the reafon of that 
name is that all things that are deilined to every one at his na- 
tivity happen as it were by a certain lot; the third is called 4- 
tropes, becaule thofe things that have been difpofs'd and decreed 
by her can by no means be averted. Clorks is fometimes re- 
prefented in along robe of divers colours, and with a crown 
onher head adorned with 7 itars, and holding a diftaf in her 
hand; Lachefis ina robe befpangled with ftars, and holding a 
fpindle in her hand; and ropes clothed ina black robe, and 
cutting the thread with a pair of fciflars. Lucien reprefents 
them after a ditlerent manner, like 3 poor old women, one 
holding a ditla#, another a wheel, and another a pair of {cil- 
fars, having their heads adorned with large locks of wool mixt 
all over with daffodils. 

To Pa‘acex out [of parcelle, F.) to divide or diftribute into 

arcels. . 

. A Pa’acett [of parcesle, F. particedla, It. partezilla, Sp.] part, 
portion; alfo a bundle. 

To Pa’rcet a Seam [Sea Phrafe} is to lay a narrow piece 
of canvafs about an hand's breadth upon the feam ofa flup 
that has been newly calked, and after warps, in order to daub 
with tar. 

Pa’actn Makers [in the Exchequer] two officers, who make 
the parcels of the efcheator’s accounts, and deliver the fame to 
one of the auditors of that court. 

Pa'aceners (Com, Lar) is when one dics poffelt of an e- 
fate, and has iffue only daughters; fo that the lands de- 
fcend to thofe daughters, who are called Parceners, and are 
but as one heir; alio if fillers are heir to one who has no 
ifiue. 

Pa’rceners [according to Cu/Pom] are the fons of a man 
who dies having poffeflion of lands in gavel kind, as in Kent, 
and fome other tranchiled places, 

To Parcu [prob. of persoguere, L.]to burn ordry up, as a 
hot fun or fire, that which is near it. 

Pa’acuine [prob. of percogwens, L.) burning or drying up. 

Pa‘’acutneness, burning, &c. quality. 

Pa’rcumenr [parchemin, F. pergamino, Sp. pergaminho, 


* Port. of pergamena, It. and L. of Pergartus in Ajia the Lei, 


becaufe invented there, when Pro/emy prohibited the exporta- 
tion of paper from Egypt) skins of theep, &¢r. drefled for 
writing. 

Pa‘aciwary [in Law] a holding or poffefing of land by 
joint tenants, otherwile called Coparceners, pro indivsfo, i. e. 
without dividing the common inheritance, 

Parco Frati, a writ which lies againt him, who violently 
breaks open a pound and takes out thence bealls that were 
lawfully impounded, for fome trefpafs done. 

tat (s/d Rec.) a pound to confine trefpafling or fraying 
cattle in, 

Pa'nvon [F. perdons, Ital. perdon, Sp, perdam, Port.) forgive- 
nels efpecall tthe which Ged gives net finners. ait 

Parpog é [in Law) a remiflion or forgivenefs of a feloni- 

Parpvon§ ous or other offence againit the king. 

Pa‘rvon (in Canon Lew) an indulgence which the pope 
grants to fuppoled penitents, for the remiilion of the pain of 
purgatory. ‘ 

Pa’nvon [ex gratia Regis] is fuch a pardon as the king 
affords with fome {pecial regard tthe perfon, or fome other 
circumitances, L. 


Pa’nvon [hy the Courfe of Law) is fuch as the law of equity 
allows for alight offence. 
To Pa'rpon [pardonmer, F. perdonare, Ie. perdondr, Sp] 
to forgive an offence, by remitting the punithment due to it. 
PAa'RDONABLE [pardonadie, F. perdonabile, It} that may be 
pardoned. : 


Pa’RponaBLeness [of pardonadle, F. and efi] capable of 
being pardoned or forgiven. 

Pa'noonens [antient Cufoms] perfons who carried about 
- pope's indulgences, and told them to any that would buy 
them. 

To Pa‘re (prob. of parer, F. to trim, Paresgiare, It. or fe- 
parare, L. to Jeparate] to cut off by little, and little. 

Pare’crasis [raixSagss, Gr.] a rhetorical figure, where 
the main fubject is departed from 


Parecue’sts (Rhetorick] a refemblance of a thin fi 

the fame as Anke in ori eseietei 

Pika ee : abo (wagizusvor, Gr. a derivative] a rhetorical 

» WHICH joins words together, which are deri 

another, as Wyn Wye — r are derived one from 

a } medi to8 (raenycecxd of craphyepiw, to mitigate, 
Paante, wl, a mitigate, and afluage pain, 
Pare'ic > wike, £ 

grammatical fy praenAxon, Gr. a drawing out into length] a 


end of another, roped =— a ward or fyllable is added to the 
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Pare’tium 2 (xapiasr, Gr.J2 mock fur, a meteor ape 

Pare’Lion pearing on cach fide of the fun. 

Pareina Brava, the root ofa plint growing in Moxics, 
&c. accounted a [pecifick for the cure of the thone and gravel. 

Pare’mMent [with Archit.) an uniform courle of itunes. 

Pare'Menrs, the ornaments of an altar. 

Pare mrrosis [repimalecis, Gr.) a falling or coming in 
between, 

Pare'Mprosts [with Gramrrarians] a figure when a letter 
is added ia the middle of a word, as ajiacs for bass, a city. 

Pare'mprosts [with Pdsieruns) is when the blood flides 
from the heart into the great artery. 

Pare Ncepiatos [ol r2peyyerancs of @ea’ near, and 
ty Kivaarss, the brain} the fame as the cerebellum, 

Pare’xcuyma [rapipyuue, Gr. ettulion] thole bow- 
els, thro’ which the blood pailes for its better fermentation, or 
the peculiar fubitance of feveral parts of the bodies of animals, 
as the heart, liver, lungs, {pleen, &¢. alfo fometimes it is uled 
for all the bowels, 

Pare'ncityMa of a Plast [according to Dr, Grew) the 
pith, or pu'p, or that inner part of the plant, through which 
the juice is tuppofed to be diliributed. 

Pare’xcuymous Parts (in off Anatomy) fuch fethy parts 
of the body as fill up the void {pices between the veilels, and 
do not confilt of veffels themfelves: but it has fince beca d'fco- 
vered by means of microfeopes, that all the parts of an animal 
body are nothing elfe but a network of imill veilels and canals. 

Parenchy’marous [reesy vue, Gr.) of or pertaining to 
the bowels through which the olood pafles. 

Pa'ReNnT [parents, F. parenti, It. are only wfed in the plu- 
ral number, and fignafics relations in general. parens, L.) a fa- 
ther or mother. 

Pa‘nentacr, (F. parentazzis, It. parentila, Sp.) parents, 
father or mother, Gc. 

Parenta's [parentalis, L.] of or pertaining to parents. 

De Pakentace fe Tollere [in antient Cujiom | a renuncia- 
tion of ones kindred and family, which was done in open court 
before the judge, and in the prefence of 12 men, who made 
oath that they believed it was done for jult caufe. 

PaRENTa’Lia [among the Rerrans] folemnitics and banquets 
held at the obfequies of relations and fricnJs, L. 

Parenta’Tion, the performance of fuch folemnitics, 

Pare'Nruests, [pareathe/e, F. parentefi, It. and Sp.) the 
marks ( ) that include a claute that is put intoa fentence, which 
may be left out in reading, and yet the fenle remain intire, L. 

PARENTHESIS [wapirceors, Gr.Jan interpofition, a put- 
tirg between. 

Pare Nriests [with Grammarians] a figure when fome 
vowel is put into a middle of a word, a3 rezog lor pazes,. 

Pare'nrictpe [purenticida, purenticidium, L.Ja killer, of 
the killing of a father or mother. 

Good Pa’rents [Hierog/ypbically] are veprefented by he 
pelican, who, as it is reported, will cult herielf into the flames, 
kindled about the neit where her young ones lye, to deliver 
them from the imminent danger. 

Parere [in Trafict)a term borrowed from the Jtalians 
fignifying advice or couniel of a merchant or perfon negotia-, 
ting; for that fuch a perfon being confulted on any point in- 
troduces his anfwer in Jra/ian with a mi pare, i. e it feems to 
me, or I think. This begins to be naturalized with us. 

PARE‘RGA frreesra 2 or xetptpyiv, Gr.) an appendix. 

Pare’nca [in Architefure) additions or appendages, made 
by way of ornament to a principal work. 

Pare'rca [in Painting) little pieces or compartiments on 
the fides or in the corners of the principal piece. 

Pare’sts, the difeafe called the palley. 

Pa’ncet [prob. of pares, L. a wall) plailter for making 
of a wall, 

Pa‘rcerer, a plaifterer, 

Pa'nGuting [sacert, Etym. except of paries, L. a wall] 
plaittering of walls, cielings, €9'c. 

Parteta'Lia ofa [in Anatomy) the 3d and 4th bones of 
the Craniurm, fo called becaufe they form the Parietes or fides 
ofthe head, Z, 

Parie’rans, fee Parietalia. 

Ap R eee ta [with Betanifs] the herb pellitory of the 
wall, L. 

Pante’res [in Anatomy ] the inclofures or membranes 
which ftop up clofe the hollow parts of bodies. 

Pa‘ris, the herb true-love, or one-berry. 

PaRHELION (weepaasor, Gr.) a mock fun. 

Paruyrate [wapurdrn, Gr.] the found of the firing of a 
mufical inftrument, that is next to the bate, 

Partan Mardi, an excellent fort of white marble, 

Part’tity [paritstas, L,] likenefs. 

Pa’nisn [paroift, F. parrochia, It. parrichia, Sp. pardguiay 
Port. of parochia, L.J a diltriét, divifion of a city, hundred, 
&e. which has particular officers, and in ecclefiaitical affairs, 
is under the charge of a particular pricit, See Parocdia, 


Pani'sulonge 
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Pari'sntonee [parocbus, L. pursiien, F.} an inhabitant of 
a parith, or fuch a dittrict, , ; 

Part srumta [wapictuia of rapa near, and iSyr0v, a part 
of the throat fo named, Gr.) two glandules or kernels joined 
together, and having one common cavity which opens into the 
mouth, the fame as Toate and derygdala; they ferve to emit 

flimy matter inthe mouth. — 

‘ PaniseLia'siCal Nouns [in Graz.) fuch as confitt of e- 

qual fyllables, or which have nog more fylisbles in one calc 
an in another. 

 Pa'RITY {parité, F. paritd, It. paritas, L.) equalnels c- 

uality. . . 

4 ‘eine {pare, F. parce, It. peanpoe, Sax.Jan inclofure ftocked 
ith bealts of chafe. 
ie, ax of Artillery [ina Camp] a poft out of cannon fhots 
where the cannon, artificial fires, powder, and other warlike 
ition are kept and guarded. ; 
“Pane of Prozijizns [in a Cartp) a place in the rear of every 


regiment which is taken up by the futlers who follow the army 


‘ifions and fell them to the foldiers. ’ 
wake [for Fibing} a very large net difpoted on the brink of 
the fea, having only one hole that looks towards the fhore, and 
which becomes dry after the food is gone off; fo that the fith 

ft to eicape. : 
as « Loith Siepberd} a moveable palifade fet up in the 
ficld, to inclole the fheep in to feed in the night me, 
Park Bose [in Law] a being free from the duty of inclofing 
a park. — 
ott, an . 
Saisie parler, F.Ja talking, difcourfe, Milton, 
To Pa'atey (of perfer, F.) to conter or talk with. . 
Pa‘rtey [of parler, F. to _ a conference with an 
fomeafair or pro - ; 
vate beat a Pas LEY Puiitary Phraje} is to give the 
To founda Pa’auer § ugnal for fuch a conference, by 
beat of drum or found of trumpet; which is ufually done by 
the befieged, in order to furrender the place upon conditions or 
terms, and alfo by the beliegers, to have liberty to bury their 
ae ree [parlement of parlementer, F. parlamento, It, 
and Sp,) the tenate or chief countel of a nation; efpecially in 
England and France. They mect together to make or alter 
laws, and to debate matters of importance relating to the com- 
mon-wealth. It confilts of the 3 eltates of the realm, the king 
the Jords {piritual, the lords temporal, and the commons. : 
Pa'rtiaMent [im the Inns of Court] the members being 
convened together to confult about the common affairs of their 
nective houles* _ 
™ ree e'nrary (pfarliamentaire, FP.) of or pertaining to, 
or agrecable with the method of parliament. 
PARLIAMENTARILY, ina parliamentary manner. 
PARLIaAME'NTARINESS, ad being according to the rules, 
, or authority of a parliament. 
= of the PanciaMane, an officer who records all acts 
done in this high court, = — them fairly in parchment 
in order to be kept for polterity, 
oe axlaMe'Nre beige se i. ¢, the parliament of the 
unlearned, a parliament held at Coventry the 6th of Henry IV. 
fo called, becaufe by fpecial precept to the theriffs of the coun- 
ties, no perfon was to be called that was skill'd in the law. 
ParviamMe’NtuM Jafaeuer, @ @. the mad parliament, held 
at Oxferd, in the 4rit of Heary IL). fo called, becaufe the 
Jords came with great retinucs of armed men, and many mat- 
ters were tranfiéted againft the king's prerogative. ; 
ParLiaMe’nTUM dicbolicum, 4. e, the devilith Parliament, 
a parliament held at Coventry, the 38th of Heary VI. whercin 
Edward, Earl of Mureb, who vas afterwards crowned king, 
inted. 
Pranic de la bende, a parliament in the time of 
king Edward LI, to which the barons came armed with colour- 
ed bands on their fleeves for diltinction againit the z Spencers, 
PartiaMentum Religigjiim i.e. the religious parliament 
a conference held in the parloar or common of a monattery, 
Pa‘avour [of parler, F. to {peak} a lower room for the en- 
inment of company. 
rriceaae (parkir, R. parlatorio, It.) (in Nanneries) a little 
room or clofet where people talk to the nuns through a grated 


indow. 
wPa'n Lous [of parilis, L. or peerle/i] not to be equalled, 
tchlefs. ; 
ae Pa'aLous (of peri/lons,] dangerous, fhrewd, fubtil. : 
Pa‘rLousNness (q. peer/sfne/s, F.) uncapablenels of being 
ualled, {poken commonly in an ill lenfe. 
Pa’ama [with Antiquaries) a fort of antient buckler. 
Parmesan [of Parma in Jtaly) a fort of delicate cheefe. 
Pa‘anet (q-d. Petronii/a, the name of a woman] a la(civi- 
ous woman, a confident girl. ; te 
Pano’cuial rapoxia, Gr.jJ an affembly of neighbouring in- 
habitants. 
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Paroc ‘ta, or parith, did antiently fignify what wen 
call the d ceis of a bilhop; but at this day itis the circuit pe" 
ground in Which the people that belong to one church inhabit, 
and the pa ticular charge of a fecular pricit. Camden fays, that 
this realm + "4s firit divided into parifhes by Homerins archbifhop 
of Canterdu "¥, dane Chrifi 636, who reckons 2984 parithes. 
It is alfo fa: d that parithes were divided by the Luterag coun- 
cil, before w hich every man obliged to Pay tithes, paid chem 
to what pric he pleas'd; but they decreed that ¢évery man 
fhould pay th tm to his parith prielt. 

Paro'cuta t [parvifial, F. parrecchiale, Is. of fareckialis, 1} 
of or pertainin; § toa parith. 

Parocut'antus [eld Writers} any perfon living within the 
diocefs or jurild ition of a bifhup 

Paro’vicn .Degree [in an Equation) the feveral regular 
terms, in a qua lratick, cubick, or biquadratick equation, &c. 
the Indices of whofe powers afcend or defeend orderly, in an 
arithmetical progieflion, 


Pakopo nTipets [waestirtid'ns Gr,] certain {wellings in 
the gums. 

Pa ropy [tarculta, L. of raesdia of wapa by and atts Gr. 
away, g. @. trite, or pafling current among the people) a po- 
polar maxim, adage Or proverb; alfo a poetical pleafantry, con- 
filling in applying the verles of (ome perion, by way of ridicule, 
to another, or in turning a ferious work into burlelque, by 
endeavouring as near as can be to oblerve the fame words, 
rhimes, and cadences. 

Parow mia [waesiuie, Gr.) a proverb, 

Parowstia [with Rbetoricians } a proverbial manner of 
§peaking; alfo the continuation of a trope or figure with ref- 
pect to tbe common ule, as to wath an Ethiopiay anda Brick. 

Paro Arre/? (in Law) an arrett by word of mouth. 

Parot Demarrer {in Law) a privilege allow'd to an infant, 
who is fued concerning lands which came to him by deicent. 

Paro'La, a word or words, Jta/, and Sp. 

Paro’ta [in Mujick Books} thole words of which a fong 
or Cantata is compos'd, 

Paro'Le, word, promile, F. parcla, It. and Sp. as Parole 
of Honcur, 

Paro’te [in Lew) a plea in court, 

Paro're [in Milt. Affairs) is when a prifoner of war is 
Permitted to go into his own country, or to his own party, 
upon a promile to return at a time appointed, if not ¢x- 
changed. 

Leaje Pano’se [in Law] a leafe by word of mouth, in 
diftinction to one in writing. 

Will Paro're, tee Will, 

Pano'st [in Gaming] the double of what was laid at flake 
before. 

Paro’Moros [wrapiucor of obe° tivor, by, or according 
to the way, or dsun, Gr. a way) a proverb: alioa figure uled 
by Grammarians, in which all the words of a fentence begin 
with the fame letter, &¢. as O Tite, tute, Tati, tidi tanta 
Tyranne tulifli. And alfo when feveral verbs or nouns are pro- 
duced like the former, only witha little variation of the ten{es 
and cales. 

Panonomasr'a [wogrouagia of orarevd%e, to allude 
to aname, Gr. #. ¢. a likenels in woras}a figure in rheto- 
rick, in which by the change of a letter or fyllable, fevers! 
things are alluded to, as bolder im a Buttery than a Battery. 
This figure is by the Latins called Agnomsnatio, 

Paronycut a [raporuyia of op’ near, and gv the 
nail, Gr.) a preternatural {welling or tore under the root of the 
nai] of ones finger; a felon or whitlow, the fame as panaratium, 

Paronycut's foliis rutaceis [with Betanijts ) the herb 
whitlow-wort, ruc, L 

Paro'rresis [r:p5r]uozs, Gr.) a rofting or boiling. 

Parorresis [with Surgeons] a kind ot burning, antiently 
ufed in feveral difeates. 

Pano’ripts [wapsride¢ oa’ near, and tes, gen. of Ze, 
an car, Gr.] certain glandules or kernels under and behind the 
ears, whole ute isto ftrengthen the partition of the veilels and 
to foak up the moilture of the brain; allo a {welling of thofe 
xerncls, commonly called a {welling of the almonds of the ears. 

Paroxism [ parexijme, F. parofifmo, It. paroxy/mus, L. 
meestiouss ot raestive, to make very fharp, Gr.] the accefs 
or coming On ofa ht ofa fever, ague, or other diltemper. 

Parrunctrum 2? [old Writ.) a coat of mail, a doublet lin- 

Perrunctumg§ ed and quilted for defenfive armour. 

Parnes [in a Séip) thole frames that are made of trucks, 
ribs, and ropes, which go about the malts, and are made 
fat to the yards at both ends; fo that the yards may flide up 
and down the mails by them. 

Parnest’s [xappnoie, Gr.) boldnels or liberty of fpeech, 

PaRHESI'A fast Botamij?s) a figure, when one {peaks bold- 
ly and freely about matters dilpleafing to others, or liable te 
envy. 

Pa’n nicipe [F. parricida, It. the murderer and parricidie, 
It. the Crime paritida, Sp.of parricida, parricidiam, tt i 
ex 
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kilter or killing of a father or parent; alfo treafons aga te ones 
country: for the former the Reman law ordained th’ 2*bunith- 
ment, that the perion convicted of this crime, fhou Id be firlt 
whipped ‘till the blood came, and then Should be ty ‘dupin a 
leathern fack, together with a dog, an ape, @ cock, and a vi- 
per, and fo thrown into the next river. 

ParRict DIAL. = 

Pa‘nnor (perroquet, F.) a {peaking bird well kn own, — 

A Pa'aror (Hrerogiyphically) was piftured ty reprefent an 
eloquent mani becaule no other bird can better csxprels it felf. 

Pa’RRYING {in Fencing) the a¢tion of faving a man's felt, 
or ftaving off the ftrokes, &'c. offered him by a nother. 

To Pans (q. dividere ix partes, L, to divide: into parts) to 
cxpounda leffon according to the rules of gram mar. ; 

Panstmo'nious [parjimonicws, L.) faving, thrifty, fparing. 

Parsimontousty, tavingly, thrittily, {paringly. 

Parsimo'Niousness@ (ot perjimonia, It. and Sp. L. and 

Pa‘rstMONY nefs] paringnels, thriftinefs. ; 

Pa‘rsty [parfli, Brit. perjil, Fe petrojeilino, It. perexil, 
Sp. perrexil, Port. petrofelinar, Ly watpocn’tvar, Gr] an herb. 

Pansty pert {ot pierre, F. a flone) an herb good againit 
the gravel or flone in the kidneys. 

Macedonian Pa'rstuy, hedge-parfley, &'¢. feveral herbs. 

Pa’asnip (prob. of pafinaca, L.) an edible root well known. 

Parson (eee q. Parish Son, or ot Perjona) the miniiter 
or rector of a parith; prob. fo called, becaufe he reprelents 
that church, and bears the perfon of it. : 

Parson imparfonne [in Low) one who is put in poffeffion 
of achurch, whether appropiate or prelentative by the att of 
another. 

Mortal Pa'’rsox, a title formerly ufed for a reétor of a 
church made for his own lite. 

Immortad Pa'nson, a collegiate or conventual body, to 
whom the church is for ever appropriated. 

Pa’rsonacs, a (piritual living, compofed of glebe land, 
tithes, and other offerings of the people fet apart for the 
maintenance of the miniller of a particular church ; alfo the 
manfion-houle of the parton, : 

Pa‘at [pertie, F. parte, It, Sp, and Port. pars, L.) a piece 
of any thing, a fhare, a portion of fome whole confidered as di- 
vided or divifible, allo fide and duty. . 

Pa‘rv [with dnaz.] is that of which the whole body is 
compoled, and partakes with it of common life and fenfe. 

Pa‘xt [in Logic] is that which refers to fome univerfal as 
its whole, in which fenle the Species are the parte of a Genws, 

Pa'ar [with Mathem.]is a lefler quantity compared with 
a greater. 

To Pa‘rt [partire, It. and L.) to divide into parts, to fe- 
parate. 

Jo Part with, to quit, to leave, to go from. 

Proportional Pa rt (Mathematicians) a part, or number a- 
greeable, and analogous to fome other number or part; or a 
medium to find out fome number or part unknown by propor- 
tion and equality of reafon. 

Pa‘et of Fortune [in Ajfro/ozy] is the place from whence 
the moon takes her progrets at the very moment in which the 
fun rifes from the point of the eaft. 

Pa'at {in riding Academies] the motionand agtion of a 

Dera ms horfe when put on at full Ipeed. 

A Piyfical Paw, is that which tho’ it enters the compofition 
of the whole, may yet be confidered apart, and under its own 
diltinét idea. 

Ejential Pa‘ar, is that whereby, with the concurrence of 
fome others, an effential whole is conitituted, as the body and 
foul are the eilential parts of a man, 

Aliguant Paar, is a quantity which being repeated any 
number of times, becomes alivays either greater or leis than 
the whole; thus 5 is an aliquant part of 17. 

Aliguot Pa’nt, a quantity which being repeated any num- 
ber of times, becomes equal to an integer, as 6 is an aliquot 
part of 24. 

An Integral P is that which is necellary to the 

An Integrant ART ¢ integrity of the whole, as a head 
Or orm isto a man, 

Paar [in Musick a piece of the (core or partition, written 
by itfelf for the conveniency of the mufician. 

A Subjunfive or Potential Part [with Logicians) is that 
which is contained in fome univertal whole@as Joba and Tbc- 
feat, in man; aman, and a lion in animal. 

Pa’ntace, F, a partiiion, a sharing, or dividing. 

To Paxtaxe, [of part and teger, Dax, tacken, Dw.) to 
tale part of or with, 

PARTAKER, a fharer, or one that takes part in any thing. 

Pa’ ted [perti¢ns, L, parti, F.) divided into parts. 

_ PARTE RRE F. (with Gardeners} that open part of a garden 
into pig Petfons enter coming out of the houle commonly 
fer wit) “oWers, or divided into beds, or encompafied with 
platbands. 


PARTES fitiz, &e, an exception taken againit a fine levied, 
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Pantue’Nnts 3 [repSevic,] the herb called ftinking May- 
L 


Partuentum § weed. L, 

Partiar [F. parziale, Ie. parcial, Sp.\ of pars, L.] biafled - 
to one’s intercit or party, F y 

ParTia‘Lity (partialieé, F. parzialitd, It. parcialidéd, 

Pa’attauness§ Sp.) a fiding too much with a partys a 
being more on the one fide than the other. 

Pa’rtipie, that may be parted. 

To Participate [participer, F. participare, It. partitt- 
patunt, L.] to partake at, to have a share in. 

Participa rion, [ participazione, It. participaciin, Sp. 
participatio, L.) a taking part of, or with, L. 

Partict Pian (with Grammarians) of, or belonging: to, 
or that is of the nature of a participle. 

A Parriciprat, an adjective derived of a verb, tho’ not 
an abfolute participle. 

PAaRTICIPIALLY, ina participial fenfe. 

Pa‘rricerce [participe, F. participir, It. and Sp. of parti- 
eipium, L.J one of the 8 parts of {pcech, fo called, becaule it 
partakes both of a noun and a verb, as teaching, taught, &c. 

Pa rticre [partiewle, F, particola, It. in the latter, parti- 
cella, It. in the firlt fenfe of particula, Sp. and L.] a [mall par- 
cel, or little parts fm Speech, afmall or undeclinable word, 

Pa’aricres [in Phyfieks) the minute parts of a body, of 
an aflemblage or coalition of feveral or many of which natural 
bodies are compoted. 

Parti‘curar (Sp. particwlicr, F. particolare, Ie. of par- 
ticularis, L,) proper, peculiar, fingulars extraordinary, un- 
common, intimate, familiar. 

A Particuvar [particudarité, F. particolarita, It. of par- 
oath L.J a particular circumflance; alfo an inventory of 
goods, 

A Paaticurar, a private perfon ; alfo a paramour, 

Particurarist [with polemical Divines) one who holds 
Particular grace, #. ¢ that Chrilt died for the elect only, &c. 
not for mankind in general. 

ParticuLa’rity @ [of particwlaris, L. and we/s) peculi- 

Paxticurarness§ arnels, fingularneds. 

To Particunanize [particalarijer, F.] to enlarge upon 
particulars; to give a particular account of. 

Parti'cuLarty, peculiarly, fingularly, extraordinarily. 

Parti'ce [parti/is, L.} divitible. 

Parri'ce alpect [with Arofogers] the moft exact and full 
afpeét thatcan be; fo termed, becaule it confiits precitely in fo 
rece parts or degrees, as are requilite to compleat it even to a 

egree. 

Pa rTING [with Refimers] one of their methods of feparating 
gous and filver, which is — by Agua fortis, 

ARTISAN [pertuifane, F. partigiana, It, partejina i 
a kind shaban ; ubiabite petite 

Pa’etisan, afavourer or abetcor of a party. 

Pa’atisan [in Mil/it. Affairs) one who is very dextrous at 
commanding a party, and knowing the country very well, is 
employ’d in furprizing che enemics convoys, or in getting in- 
telligence, 

Pa'rtisan Party [Milit. Term.) a {mall body of infantry 
commanded by a Partijan, to make an incurfion upon the e- 
nemy, to lurk about their camp, to dilturb their foragers, and 
to intercept their convoys. 

Partition, (F. partizione, It. particiiu, Sp. partitic, L.J 
a parting, tharing, or dividing, of L, 

Parti’rion [in Carpentry] that which divides a room or 
apartment from another, 

Parti’tion [in Lew) a dividing of lands among coheirs 
and partners. 

Partition of an efeutcheon, according to the number of 
coats that are to be on it, are the feveral divifions made in it, 
when the arms of feveral families are born in it, on account of 
intermarriages or otherwife. 

Partirio'ne facienda, a writ which lies for thofe who 
hold lands or tenements jointly, and would fever to every one 
his part, L. 

Pa‘atver [o/d Statutes] the loofe collar of a doublet, to be 
fet on or taken off at pleafure. 

Party, in part, 

Partner [prob, of partenaer, Dx. q. Part-swner) one 
who is joined with another, or takes part with him in fome con- 
cern or affair, 

Pa‘RtNoRs [in a Ship] are trong pieces of timber, bolted to 
the beams, which compats and fhut in the mafts at the deck, fo 
as to keep them fkeady in their fleps, and prevent them from 
falling over the ship's fide. 

Pa’aTNersurp [prob. of partenaer, Dy. q. Part-orwner and 
“ ho ftate or circum(tance of a partner or affociate in traf- 
ck, Se. t 

Pa‘'ataice [perdrix, F. pernice, It. perdiz, Sp. and Port. 
of perdix, L.) atowl well known. 

SE the Pantarice hao the Gloodcork'’s Thigh 
"3t would be rhe bed Bird that ever vid Hip. 
Hemogenecss 
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Harsogencous Phyfical Pants, are thole of the fame denomi- 
nation with fome other. : 

Heterogeneous Phyjical Panvs, are fach as are of a different 
denomination from fome other, 

Similar Pa'nrs, are fach as are to one another, as their 
wholes are to one another. 

Partu'’wpa? [among the Remanr]a goddels, to whom they 

Pa‘aTuLa i attributed the care of big bellied women, and 
who allitled at child-bearing. ie 

Partu'rient [parturiens, L.) travelling, being in labour, 
or ready to bring forth. 

Parturi’rion, a bringing forth, L. ; 

Pa’axrus, the bringing forth vig - in natural births, Z. 

Pa‘aty [pars, L. partie, F. parte, Ie. and Sp,]a perfon; 
alo a faétion or fide. 

Pa‘ary per Pale (in Heraldry) is by fome fuppofed to fignify, 
that the bearer had received on his fhield a cut downright or 
perpendicular in the middle from top to bottom. 

Pa’aty per Bend Dexter, reprefents a cut falling upon the 
upper corner of the fhield on the right hand, and deicending a- 
thwart to the oppolite corner. i 

Pa'aty per Fefe, reprefents a cut crofs the middle of the 
fhield, from fide to fide. 

Pa‘aty per Bend Siniffer, intimates that the cut had been 
on the left upper corner, and comes athwart to the lower oppo- 
iite corner. 

Pa‘rty [in Milit. Affairs] a body of foldiery horfe or foot 
fent out upon fome expedition. 

Pa'aty Jury, ajury mide up of half Engi men and half 
fore'gners. 

Party Bive, a company of villains who infefled the roads 
in the Netherdands; who belonged to neither army, but robbed 
on both fides, without any regard to pafles. F 

Partves [in Law) thofe perions who are named in a deed 
or fine as parties to it. 

Pa‘xvis [aporch, or church-porch, €¢.] is applied to the 
mootings or law dilputes among aay | ftudents in the inns of 
courts and alfo to that difputation at Oxford, called Di/putatia 
iw paris. 

Pa'avtrupe [in Pdils/.] fmallaes, littlenefs. 

Pa'aviry [fareitas, L.) littlenels, {mallnefs. : 

Parv’is [ot rape near, and taovy, Gr. a gum) an inflam- 
mation in the gums, attended with great pain. 

Parvo Necurments, a writ of nufance. See Nufance. 

Pa‘avum & Crajfim [in Anat.) the 4th pair of mafcles of the 
head; fo called, becaufe tho’ it is but alittle one, it is pretty thick. 


ToPa‘ry ? [furer, F.] to put by or keep off athruft in the 


To Parry tencing. 
Pa'scaGe : ; 
Pa‘scuace € "He grazing or feeding of cattle. 


Pany'tts [Surgery] an inflammation, rotrennefs, or {welling 
in the gums. 

Pa'scua (MDS, Heb. Tlagye, Gr.) a feftival of 7 days, held 
by the 7:ws in commemoration of the fignal deliverance co 
them, when the dellroying angel flew all the firit-born of the 
Egyptians, but pafled over their houfes and {pared their firft. 
born: Alfu the Etival of Eajler obferved by Chriftians much 
about the fame time, in memory of our faviour's death and refur- 
rection. 


Pascuat [fufial, F. pafguale. It. pafqual, Sp. of pafchalis, adject 


i ees to eafler, or the paffover. 
ascHa Claujum, the eighth day after Eafter or low funday. 
is Pascua (pa/chalis, L.) belonging to the Ferwifb paflover or 
afler, 
Pascua Rents, are rents or annwal duties paid by the infe- 
rior clergy to the bifhop at their Ea/fer vifitation. 
Pas pe sourts(in Fortification] the fame with Berm. 
To Pasu (prob. of perfton, Du. to prefs) to dafh together, 
Pasu Flower, the pafiion flower. 
PasnaGe, the running or feeding of fivine ina fore; alfo 
the price or mony paid for it, 
Pasquix, a mutilated Ratue at Rome, called after a cobler of 
that city named Pa/guin, famous for fneers and gibes, and whofe 
or fall was the refort of a great number of {uch perfons, 
who diverted themfelves in bantering people that paffed by. 
After the death of Pa/guia, in digging up the pavement, before 
his door, there was found the ftatue of a gladiator, well carv'd, 
but maim'd and half {poil'd. This they fet up at the corner of 
the fhop, and by common confent call'd it Pa/guia and from 
» that time all fatyrs and lampoons are afcrib'd to this figure, and 
cither paited againit his mouth or put into it, 
a INADE, a fatyrical invective or libel, faitened to the 
fatue of Pa/quin; Pajguin ulually addrefled himfelf to Marforio 
another ftatue in Rome, or Marferie to Pa/guin, whom they 
make to reply, againit the public or ruling powers; the anfwers 
are ufually fhert, pungent and unlucky. 
A Pajquinade and a Satyr differ in this; the end of Satyr be- 
ing 4 correct and reform; but of a Pa/guinade only to {cof and 
expole. 
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Pass [paffe, Port. F.) a licence to travel. 

Pass [in Fencing) a thruit; 

Pass, a ttate or condition; as come toa bad pa/s. 

To Pass [paffer, F.] t© come or go through, by or overs td 

current as mony; alfo to {pend times 

Pass (in the Tin works) a frame of boards floping, by which 
the oar flides down into the coffer of the flamping mill. 

Pass of Arms, a place which the antient knights undertook to 
defend, ¢. g. a bridge, a road &’¢, not to be pafied without fight- 
ing the perfons who kept them. 

The knights who kept the pafs hang up their arms on co- 
lumns, pales, Es’, fet up for that purpole ; he who was difpos'd 
to difpute the pafs, touch’d one of thefe armories with his fword, 
which was a challenge thé other was obliged to accept. And the 
vanquith’d gave the victor {uch prize as they had before a- 

on. 

Pass Port, a licence or letter from a prince, governour, €9'¢s 
granting liberty and fafe conduét to travel and go out of his ter? 
ritories, freely and without moleftation. 

Pass-rort [in Commerce) is a licence obtain’d for the im- 
porting or exporting merchandizes moveables &'r. without pay- 
ing duties thefe are always given to ambafladors &%¢. and fome- 
— = merchants for importing &'¢. goods deem'd contra- 

t. 


Pase~Parore, a word given at the head of an army, and 
- communicated to the rear; by pafling it from mouth to 

mouth. 

Pass Par Tour, a mafter key or key that opens indifferently 
feveral locks belonging to the fame lodge or apartment. 

Pa'ssapce that may be pafled over; allo tolerable, indiffe- 
rent, 

Passacactio [= Mujfick Books} fignifies a kind of air 

PassacattLe > fomething like a chacoone; but of a more 

PassaciLiio } grave movement. 

Passave Aims, benevolence to a paflengers 

Passave or Passa po (in Fencing) a thrutt. 

Passace, a going from one place to another; alfoa place 
through which one may pafs. 

Passace [in Hor/emanjbip) the courfe or manage of a horie 
forward and backward upon the fame plot of ground. 

Passace [in Commerce, &c.) the hire paid for being carried 
or tran{ported by land or water. 

Passace [in a Book) a part of a difcourte. 

Birds of Passace, are fach as only come at certain feafons of 


the year and then difappear 


again, the ftork, fwallow, nightin- 
gale, martin, woodcock. qual és'e. which are foppofed to pals 
to fome other climate. 


Fijbes of Passace, herrings, mackarell, &¢. 

Passace; event or chance. 

Passa’cio, a writ impowering the keepers of the ports to 
Permit a man to pafs over fea, who hath the kings licence made by 
the kings of Eng/and to the holy land, Old Ree. 

Pasquin (pa/guin or pasguinade, F. pa/guinata, Tt. pafqui+ 
ry ee a aye libel, 

o Pass, drr. V. (paffer, F. fare, It- ir, Sp.) to 
from one place to dol ag to ot ie go vals. Guida 

Past [érr. Imp. and Part. P.) did pals, have paft. 

Tho fome (and perhaps with reafon ) wont allow this verb to 
be irregular, and will have pa/?, be only us'd asan adverb or an 

ive. 

Pass, a fafe conduét to a traveller; alfo a paflages likewiie 
condition ; 

Pa‘ssaute [F.] that may be pafled, alfo indifferent. 

Passace [F. and Sp, paffaggie, It.) the place thro” which 
one gocs; a going from one place to another; alfo the fare for 


Gare 5 
A Passace [or, Place) ina book. 

Passatornny'xcuires, a fect of Montanifts in the 2d cen- 
tury, Who made profeflion of perpetual filence, and the better ta 
obierve it kept their thumb continually on their lip, their prac- 
tice they founded on the words of the P/almiff, Set a Guard, O 
Lord, om my mouth. 

Passa‘'Nt, pafling, in a going a 

Glatt “o Herafdry] as alion, or any other creature 

paffant, fignihes walking along leifurely. See the 
— ' sip] 

tt] Passara’po [in a Ship) a rope, whereby all the 

EZ PP thees-blocks or pullice of the mata, and Sore (sil, are 

haled down att; or the clew of the main fail to the 
cubbridge-head of the main malt, and the clew of the fore fail to 
the cat-head. 

PassaTorR - Rec.] one who has the intereft or command 
of the paflage of a river. ' 

Pa'ssencen [paffager, F. paffiggiere, It. paffagére, Sp.) a 
traveller, or one carried by land or fea, 5°. 

Passepre’p [in Mafick Books] an air in all refpects very like a 
minuet, except that it is Fe more brisk and lively, 

Pa’ssu-cvsant [of paffer, F. to pafs, and golant, F. flying 
qed. = es for and with the foldiers one day; but flies 
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olf the next] a faggot, or one who multers asa foldicr, but is not 
a hited man. 

Pa‘sse-pierre, flone-parfly. 

Passeni na (with BstanjPs) chickweed, L. 

Pa'sst-oelours, a kind of flower, F. 

Passipa'nity 2 [pasisilic’, F. paiibiliea, of pafidiliz, L. 

Pa‘sstun ace and #¢/3) capablencts of fufiveing. 

Pa'ssine [pafaut, F.) going by 5 alfo omitting. 

Passincry, excellently, as paging!y, well, 

Pa’sston Crofi [in Heraliry] is to called, becaule it is fup. 

7 pos’d to refemble that crois on which our faviour fu 

fs 7 flered, not crofied in the middie, but fomewhat below 

\ the top, as in the figure. 

Pa'ssion [pajiio of pati, L.) a quality that affects 
the fenies, andthe fenfitiwwe appetite, but 1a foon overs alfo the 
receiving of an action. 

Pa'ssion, tranfport of mind, ftrong defire or inclination ; 
affection, fondnefs; anger or wrath; allo a fuffering. 

Pa'sston [with Pewiefans) any pain, uneafinels, or diftur- 
bance in the body, asthe J/iack Payjion. 

Cerroptive Pa'sston, isa pation by which the patient is ei- 
ther corrupted wholly or in part, as when one is wownded. 

Perfecive Pa'ssion, is a pafiion by which the fubject re- 
ceives fome adiitional perfection, as to be infrudted, 

P’assion Flower, a flower to named from it’s having the 
hirer egos of feveral crofies, Gr. when {pread out to its full 
emgeh 

Passton Week, the week next before the fefllival of Ea/fer. 

Pa‘sstonave [ pajion?, F. appaifionads, Sp. ) potleiied with 
pulion, hally, propenie to anger, foon angry; allo amorous, 
alfectionate. 

Pa:stonate, for a thing, #. ¢. having a flrong defire for, or 
inclination to it. 

Pa’sstonatexLy [pa(lewnement, F.) with paflion. 

Pa'ssioNatENeEss [of pasion, F. of L. and the terminat- 
nefi} halty cholerick temper, propenfity to pallion, &c. 

Pa’sstons (in Poetry) the patlionate jentiments, geltures, acti- 
ons, &e. which the poet gives his perfons, 

P'assiOns, any motion whereby the foul is carried towards 
any things or the agitations of it, according to the different ob- 
jects which prefent themtelves ¢o the fenies; the affections of the 
sind, as love, hatred, fear, joy. 

Pa’sstonsof men. The diverfity of paflions is by naturalilts, 
faid to proceed from the contexture of the fbres, and different 
habitude of the humours of the body: choler incites to anger 
melancholy, or fadnels; blood abounding to joy; becaufe that 
choler vellicates the {pirits, melancholy comprefles them, blood 
dilates them, phlegm obitructs thems and theie effects are found 
in them fleeping as well as waking; tholfe who abound with cho- 
Jer, are prone to dream of fires, burnings, brawls, and fightings; 
the phlegmatick, of waters, inundations, drowning; the (an- 
guine, of mufick, dancing, and latcivioutnefs. 

Pa'sstve (pajif, F. paiva, It. and Sp. of pafsoas, L.Japt 
to fuller or bear, in eppolition to a¢tive. 

Pa‘ssive Voice of a Vers [with Grammar.) one which be- 
tokens fuffering or being adted upon, as Decesr, Iam taughe, &'e. 

Pa'ssive Principles [with Coymiffs] are Water and Earth, 
which they fo call, becaute their parts are either at reft, or at !eait 
not fo fwiltly moved as thole of Spirits, Os/, and Sait, 

Pa’sstveness [of pajiows, L. and xe/s] paflive or fuffering 
nature, quality, Ge. 

Pa'ssive Prayer [with Myfict Divines) is a total fufpenfion 
or ligature of the intellectual faculties, in vertue whereof the foul 
remains, of it felf and its own power, impotent, as to the pro. 
ducing any effects, 

Passiveny, ina paflive fente, 

Passi'viry [pajivitas, L.) the Rate of infenfibility. 

Pa‘ssoveEr, a folemn feltival of the Zeews, obferved in com- 
tnemoration of the deflroying angel's pafling over their houles 
asd not killing their firlt-born, when he flew thole of the Ezyp- 
ian, 

PassuLa’rum [with writers of Déjpen/atories) a medicine in 
which railins are the chief ingredient, L. 

Past, v- to pals, 

Pasr, formerly. 

Past [pofa, L.Ja fort of dough for pies, &'e. allo a fubflance 
made of boiled flower for tlicking any thing. . 

Pa’sva [old Rec.) patte or kneaded dough, L. 

To Pasre [of pata, L.] to Mick together with pafle. 

. Pa’sver (F. pafedis, It.) the plant woad. 

Pa'steas [pitwrot, F.) of ahorfe isthe lower part of the 
leg, between tic feet-lock, or paltern joint, and the cronet; allo 
a thackle for an horle, 

Pa'sriy [patelle, F. pafficlia, Ut. of pa/tilius, L.) a fweet 
ball, or periumed compulition; allo acrayon or fort of paite, 
persia of various colours with gum, for painting; alfoa con. 


PASTIME [paffe a - 
_ bast wfiremps, Fe pafatempa, It. pafatiempe, Sp. 
Givertifement, recreation. bajateapes tt. gah » Sp] 
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Pastina'ca [with Botasi@s] a partnip, ZL. 

Pasrina’rion, the opening, louiening, and preparing of the 
earth for planting. Z. 

Pastariu ss { Dooms-Day- Boot} paflure ground, 

Pastorno’ni [rasseies of cresdv, a veil, and gfew, Gr. 
to bear) certain pricits, whole office it was, at folemn ictlivals, 
to carry the fhrine of the deity, when they were to pray for fair 
Weather, rain, &'¢. ; : 

Pa'sror (pajlewr, F. pajffore, It.Ja thepherd or herdfman; 
alfo a minitler of achurch, L. 

Pa’sronar [F. pujforale, It. paforatis, L.] of or pertaining 
to a pallor or minifter of a church; alto to a fhepherd, 

Pa'sronat [pajforale F. It paforif, Sp. and L.] a thep- 
herd's fong, or poem by way of dialogue, between fhepherds and 
fiepherdetics. 

Pa'sronan Staf, the faff or ciofier of abifhop wherewith 
they are invelied. 

Pa'storat ([pajforale of paler, L. a thepherd] Monf. Fon. 
sexes! favs, paitoral is the mott antient fort of poetry, becaufe a 
fhepherd's life is the molt antient way of living. He fays, that 
paitoral fhould not be fo rude as the country-converfation, nor 
fo polite as that of the court. 

Another Author fays, ihepherds fhould never go out of their 
woods, and all the dimilies in paltoral fhould be taken from 
—— all the fentiments flould be tender and natural, foft and 
caly. 

Blank Verfe will agree very well with paftoral, and being a 
nearer relemblance of the natural way of {peech than rhime, 
mult be molt agreeable to that fort of pocfy, which comes neareit 
to nature, as pattoral does. 

Pastora’ze (in Muck Bsots) an air compoled after a very 
fweet, caly, gentle manner, in imitation of thole airs, which 
fhepherds are fuppos'd to play, Ztad. 

Pa'stny [potiferie, F. paticceria, It.) a place where paftry 
— is bleh 3 allo pies, &¢. made of pate, 

a'stary Cook (patijier, F. pajlicetere, lt. pojtelero, Sp. pa- 
fleleyra, Port.Ja “ee of palte, Pl ee ir 

To make Pa'srry [patifér, F.) to make or raife palle, or 
paltry work, as pics, 'c. 

Pa'sturine (paturant, F.) feeding, Milton. 

Pa‘stuRance, fit for paiture. 

Pa'stunace (pdtwrage, F. pajlura, pajcole, It. pas, Sp. and 
Port. pajcwa, LJ patture or patture ground, 

Pasty, a pye made either of fleth or fruit. 

Pasture [F. pafura, It. Sp. of L.) land which is neither 
meadow nor plough'd; but kept for the feeding of cattle; Alto 
juch food or fodder; alfo the teed or feeding place of deer, F. 

To Pa'sture [pajfurer, F. paflurare, It.} to put into palture, 
to feed cattle; alfo to feed (as cattle do) in a palture, 

Pasty (pert, F. puticeés, Ite paftel, Sp. and Port.] a pve; 

Pa'suace (Lew Term) money taken tor matt, or the feed- 

Pa’snace § ing of hogs, 

Pa'stus [eld if’rit.] an entertainment or treat challenged as 
acultomary due from the vaflal to his lord, 

Paravi'niry [among Critics) a fault objected againkt Livy, 
for ufing the dialect or orthography of Padwa in his writings, : 

Par(prob. of apts, the letters being tranfpoled, by a Meta- 
thes, or of pas, Du.) fit, to the purpofe; alfo a {mall blow. 

To Par, to hit or ttrike foftly, as with the finger, &'e. 

zareone (F.Ja 8 ir thip, 

ATACOO N [fatagon, F. pataccone, It, ® coin, i 
luc about 4s. df flerling. ili ais 
M cde ale [in Tera Magelianica] a people {aid to be 10 foot 
igh. 
: PATENA [of patends, L.] a cover or lid of the chalice ufed 
in Romi’ churches to hold the particles of the hoit, which is 
given the people ro kiis when they make an offering. 
hatte hie to be rite an antient female deity to 
whom they attributed the care of t! i 5 
te the, Js he corn, when it fprung frou: 
‘oParen [prob. of pazza, It. a piece, or pez ls 
to mend with Lao ; Ok MEENA 

Co Parcu a Fores Tail to a Lion's Skin. 

F. Coudre /e Peau du Renard a celle du Lion, v, Lion, 

To Parcu, to put patches on the face. 

Parcues, finall round pieces of filk gummed, which the wo- 
men plaitter upon their faces, to make them ugly; But they be- 
gin to be pretty much out of fafhion. 

A Patcu (prob. of patagiv, L.] a piece fewed on a gar- 
ment or any thing of cloth, worn or torn. 

Pa'reu Hee aha eae prob, of pezzare, Ital. unlefs of 
atagiam, L. a border, &c.) leuing a pi j sare 
pe _ te! a » Se.) & 4 piece of patch upon a gar 

Pata'rr a Dutch River, 5 of which are in value 6 

Pare he nang 

ATE [sncert. Etym, except of Tite, F. a > being 
changed into P.] the head. , ee ee 

Pare [in Fortification] a fort of fortification like what they 
call an horfe-fhoe, not always reguiar, but generally ovat 

encompaficd 
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ercompafied only with s parapet, having nothing to flanks 2 





is ufually ereéted in marily grounds to cover the gate of a town, 

Pares, asa crofs Patce [in Heraldry] a crots {mall in the 
center and widening towards the extremes. Sce the efcutcheon 
at Patree. - : 

Patera’ CTton, an opening or laying open; a difcovering 
or making manifcit. 2, 

Pare'iva [in Asatomy] the round broad bone, at the join- 
ing of the knee and legs the whirl bone of the knee. . 

Pa‘ renrs [patentes, F. and Sp. patente, lt. of patens, L. lying 
open] a Writing {caled open with the broad feal of the kingdom. 

Parenre’t, one who has had a parent granted him, 

Pa‘rur-ngfer, (i. ¢. ovr Father] the lord's prayer, to nam- 
edtrom the firlt 2 words of it in the Latin. Whence. 

Pa‘rer-mojlers [with Romam Catholichs] are the great beads 
of their chaplets, uled in their devotions. 

Pa’rer-safers [in Arcbiteét.) certain ornaments placed un- 
derneath ovolo’s, cut in form of beads, either round or oval 

Pa’ver, afather, L. ; . 

Pa’rer, guardian, a title given to the head or chicf of a 
monattery, Ge. of Francifean triars, : 

Pa’ren-myfer-Row (near St. Paul's London] took its name 
of {tationers or text-writers, that dwelt there, and wrote and 
fold ail forts of books then in ule, as 4, B, C, or Abfies, 
and the Pater.nojters, dees, Creeds, Graces, &c. and allo of 
turners of beads who dwelt there, who were call'd Pater-mo- 
fier makers and Ave Mary-Lane, and Creed Lane took their 
names from the fame originals : 

Crofs Pa’rar-ayfre [with Heralds] is the reprefentation of 

a crofs made with beads. See the efcutcheon. 
PaTE'RNALNESS? [of paternus, L. and mefs] fa- 

7) Pare’RNITY therlinels, fatherlike affeétion, 
g or care, 

Pate’anat [paternel, F. patermale, It. paterne, Sp. of pa- 
ternalis, L.] fatherly, of or pertaining to a father. 

Pare’antty [paternité, F.) fatherhood. 

Pats [pxd, Sux. padr, Dw. pfad, G.] a track or beaten 
way. 

Five of the Vertex [with Avronomers] a circle defcribed by 
any point of the earth, as it turns round its axis. 

Parus’Ma (r23nu2, Gr] pafiion or fuffering. ; 

Patue’ma (with Pyfcians) all preternatural contarbations 
wherewith a human body is molelted. ‘ 

Paruetics (4at.} the fourth of the to pair of nerves, 
which arile cut of the Aledu/la Odfongata im the various paili- 
ons. 

Patue TICAL? [pathetique, F. paretico, Tt. and Sp. pathe 

Patue rick ticus, L. of radntiis, Gr.) moving the 
paflions or attettions. 

Paturn’ticx Muck, mufick that is very moving, expref- 
five, paflionate, capable of exciting pity, compaflion, angers 
or the like paflion. 

Patusricn Nerves [ duatemy] the fourth pair which arile 
from the medalla ob/oneata. 

Parue’ricatty [parbetic2?, L.] after a manner that moves 
the affettions. 

PAaTHE'TICALNESS og patheticews, L, and nes) the quality 
moving the Affections, 

Pa'rutc [pathicas, L. of +a3ziv Gr. to fuffer] A Sudomite, 
an ingle, who fuffers his body to be abufed contrary to nature. 

PaTHOGNOMO'NIC [of aa, paflion, yrauoreni, of 

PatuoGnomo’Nicum § yrayov, Gran index to know, Gr.) 
a proper and infeparate fign of fuch and fach a difeafe, which is 
peculiar to the diteafe, and to all of its kind . 

Parnoro'cick [pathologigue, F. of gaborryia of ra Sec 
and ASyes, Gr.)treating of pathology, #. ¢. of the preternatural 
conftitution of the body of man; silica the caufe, nature, 
and difference of difeafes. 

Patwo'Locist, one who treats of pathology. 

Patu’oLocy [putho/ogie, F- zaScacyiz, Gr.] a part of 
phyfick which conliders the difeafes both of the body and mind; 
their natures, caules, fymptoms, és’c, 

Patuorote’s [w23oree of rddos and resi, to make or 
caufe, Gr.} the railing of a paifion, 

Patuoror E‘A Sebi Reetoricians) amethad by which the 
mind is moved and flirred up to anget, hatred, pity, &c. 

Pa'tuos [r2S0s, Gr.) paflion, that which ove fuflers or 
has fuffer'd. 

Pa‘tnos [with Rhetericianr] fignifies the feveral affeStions 
which the orator excites in his hearers. 
f Tapas [partidilis, L.J capable of fuffering or being fuf- 
cred, 

Patr’autary (pertibulaire, PF. of patiéalusm, Lea gallows] of 
Or pertaining to the gallows. 

Patience, (F. pazienza, Ie. Paciencia, Sp. and Port. of 
Paticntia, L.] a virtue enabling to endure pain, affligions, 
= crofies, calamities, &¢. with calmnefs of mind and con- 


PA 


Parience ig a@ Flowtr wich Bers not grow inever,, 
Wan gf Garden. 

In allufion to the herb fo call'd, but every min-has it planted 
in his nature, and it will (pring up, unlefs he fuller the weeds 
{his paflion, ) to choke it. 

Paritence [in Parnting and $ w/pture) is reprefented by a 
woman of a ferious but compofed aipect, bearing a yoke on 
her fhoulders, fitting on a lone, with her hands faid a erols, 
in her lap, and her feet among thorns: 

Pa'rience, an herb, being a fort of large and very fewr 
forrel. 

Pa’rient (F. patiente, It. paciente, Sp. of Patiens, L,) beare 
ing, fuffering, enduring; that quictly and calinly bears alliicti- 
ons, injuries, or afironts. 

Patient [with Poyicians, &c.Jone under their direction 
in order for the cure of tome diftemper. 

Par'tent [in Poilcjopby] is oppofed to agent, or that 
which acts. 

PaTIENTiae muftulns [with Anatomijfs] the mulcle of pa- 
tience, fo called from the great fervice of it in labour. It is 
the fame as Levator Scapylae, L. 

Pa’tigntiy (Patienter, L.) with patience. 


Pa TientNess (Patientia, L.) patient temper, 
Pati'ne, [patene, F, patena, It.of patina L.] a fort of plate 
or faucer with which the chalice is covered at mals. 

Pari’se, a reddith colour. 

Pa‘tiy, fitl + Opportuncly. 

Pa'rness, ftnels, opportunencls. 

Pato'xce, as a Cros Patonce [with Heralds] is a crofs that 
has its ends flory, but yet diflers from that which 
is call'da Cro/s flory, in that the Flory circumflexes [OQ 
and turns down like a Flewr-de-suce, but the crofs WO 
patonce extends and fkretches to a certain patee form, 
as in the efcutcheon, gules, a crofs patonce argent. 

Pa‘tTRia, one’s own country or birth place, L. 

Pa'rata [in Lave] the neighbourhood, L. 

Pa’rriancu [Patriarche, F. putriarca, It. and Sp. Patriers 
cha, L, warpidtpyns ot werip a tather, and dpy@, Gr. chief, } 
the firlt father of a family or mation. 

Pa’ratarcn [in an E£eclejoflical fenfe] a dignity in the 
church fuperior to an archbithop, of which in antient times 
there were 5, wiz. at Rowe. Conjfantinople, Alexandria, ‘eru- 
falem, and Aatiocd. 

Patria‘’rcuan (Patriarchal, F . Patriarcale, It. of patriar- 
chalis, L.) of or pertaining to a patriarch. 

Paraia’rcuat Crofs [in Heraldry) is one that has its fhaft 
crofled twice, the upper arms of it being thorter, [~ oro” 
and the lower longer. See the cfeutcheon, Bg 

¥, 

Patria’ Renate (patriarchar,P. of patriarcha- Bo 
tus, L.) the ltate, dignity, or jurildittion of a patriarch allo 
a primate of a national church. 

_ Pa’retarcusuip [of patriarchs, L, and foip] the dignity 
or juriidiction of patriarch. ; 

Patrician (Patricien, BF. Patricio, It. of patricins, L.] one 
deicended of a noble family, in oppofition to the P/ebfans. 

Parrr’ctans [io called of Patricivs their ring-leader] thei 
diliinguifhing tenet was, that the fubitance of feth is not the 
work of God, but of the devils on which account they bore 
pres hatred to their own bodies, as fometimes to kill them: 
felves, 

PaTRI‘CIATE 
of a patrician. 

Paraimo’ntat (F. patrimoniale, It. of Patrimonialis, L.] of 
or pertaining toan ellate of inheritance. 

Pa’trimony [Patrimoine, F. patrimonio, Tt. and Sp. of fa- 
trimoniant, L..) an inheritance, eltate, or money deicending 
from or left by a father to a fon. 


[Patriviat, F. of praticiatws, L.] the dignity 


St. Peter's Pa’rrimosxy, a province in Ltaly, which, 
with its profits and dependencies, is united to the fee of Rome. 

Pa‘rrior [ rerpiwras, Gr. J a father of his country, a 
publick benefactor. 

Pa’ratorism, the atling like a father to his country, pub- 
lick. {piritednels. 

Pa‘triorsutr [of patricta, 
quality of a patrior. 

Pa trissating [pratriffans, L.] taking after the father. 

Parrispa’sstans, a name given to the Segellians, becault 
they believed that the father himlelf, and not the fon was 
ctucified. 
_ Patrocixa‘tson, a patronizing, protecting, or defend- 
ingé a maintaining the right of any one, L. 

Pa'r RoctNny [patrocizio, It. Patrocinium, L.) the fame as 
patrocination. 

A Parro’s [patrowille, F.] (Milit. Affairs) a round ot 
march made by the guards or watch in the night-time to ob- 


ferve what pailes in the ftreets, and to fecure th 
tranquillity of the city or camp. Cure the peace and 


L, and hip) office, dignity, or 


Parro'Lixe 
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Parro’sine [of patrewilie, F.) marching abcut a city, gore 
rifon, &¢. in the night, as foldiers do to prevent turprizes, dif- 
orders, 2°4. 

Pa’rron [F. and Sp, padrene, It. of patromus, L.J a friend 
of interelt or power; an advocate, a detender; a particular 
guardian.iaint of any kingdom, city, &c, 

Pa’raox [in com, and canmoe Law] one who has the right of 
prefentation to a benefice. 

Pa’rron [in Civil Lato) a mafler who has made his flave or 
fervant free. 

Pa’rrox [in Navigaticn] a name given in the Mediterranean 
fea to the perfon who commands the fhip and mariners; and 
fometimes to the perfon who fleers, or the pilot. 

Pa’tRoN Paramount, the king, who is fo to all the eccle- 
fiiaftcal benefices in England, 

Pa’rroxace [patrocinium,L.] defence, proteétion. 

Pa’tronace[P. padremaggis, It. patronatys, L.] the right 
belonging to the founder of a church, &¢. of prefentation to 
that benefice. 

Lay Pa‘troNaGE [in Law) is a right attach’d to the perfon. 
either as founder, or heir of the founder ; or as poffeffor of the 


fee to which the patronage is annexed, and is either rea or Pers 


sonal. 

Real Lay Pa'rronace, is that which is attach’d to the 
giebe, or to a certain inheritance. 

Perjonal Lay Pa’teonace, is that which belongs imme- 
diately to the founder of the church, and is tran{mittible to his 
children and family, without being annexed to any fee. 

Ecclefiajtical Pa'TRONAGE {in Law] is that which a perfon 
is intitled to by vertue of fome benefit which he holds, 

Arms of Pa’teonace [in Heraldry] are thofe at the top, 
whereof fome are marks of fubjection and dependance, as the 
city of Paris bears 3 flowers de /ys in chief, to thew her depen- 
dance on the king. 

Patro'NaL [fatronalis, L.] of or pertaining to a patron, 

Pa’tronsuiP [of patronui, L. and sbip] the office, &e. of 
a patron. 

Pa'troness [petronne,F. padronefa, It. Sp. and Port, of pa- 
trona, L.] a female patron, Ese. 

Parroni'zeRr [patronys, L.) a patron, defender, &e, 

Parroni’zt [fatro-inare, L_] to aét the part of a patron. 

Patrony’Mic [parronymigue, F. of patronymicus, L. of 
cravperujaini¢, Gr.) pertaining to the names of men derived 
trom their anceilors 

Patrony'Micks (Ilerporusxe, Gr.] names men derive 
from their fathers, grand-fathers, or other anceftors. 

PrTROVI'LLE @ [patrowilie, F.) around of foldiers to the 

Patrou'. number of 5 or 6, with a fergeant to com- 
mand them; thele ict out from the Corps de Gard, and walk 
round the itrects of a garrifon, to prevent quarrels and mifchief, 
&e, and to keep ail in order, peace and quietnefs. 

Partracoo'n, see Patacson. 

Pa tre [in Cookery) a little pie. . 

Pattee [in Heraiary) a crofs pattee, is a crofs that is {mall 

in the center, and goes widening to the ends, as in 
the efcutcheon, 
Parren? [patia, F. patine, Dy.} a fort of 
Pa'tTin § clog or wooden fhoe with an iron 
ring for a fupporter, 

ToPa’trER [of patting) to frike as hail or any {mall things 
falling, or being thrown in great numbers. 

Partie (Patron, F.) a model, or fample of any thing. 

Tarres, the paws of any beaft. 

Parry (pate, F.J a fort of p ec. 

Paruxous (in Botan, rit.) that blows open, L. ; 

Pa‘vaGe, a toll or contribution towards repairing and main- 
taining pavements and cauleways. ; . 

Pa’vaNn a graveand majeftick Spamif dance, wherein the 

Pa'vana § dancers turn round, and make a wheel or tail be- 
fore them like that ofa peacock; alfo the graveft and floweit 
fort of infirumental mulick, confilling generally ot 3 ftrains. 

PavuciLo’quy [paucsioguinum, L.] iparingnels of 

Paucito qulousness§ ipeech, fewnels of words. 

Pau'city [Paxcitas, Li) fewnels. Pah : 

Pau ‘pisuaw [i. ¢. an expeller of princes, or injuries] a title 

iven to the grand feignior. 
“ren PTpevvin F.] a large fhield which covers the whole 

Pavi'se § body. A 

ee a target defence in a galley, to cover the flaves 


' 
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Pavisa’po that row on the benches. : 

"To Pave (paver, F. of pavire, L.) to lay a way with ftones. 

Pavement [pacd, F, of pacrimente, It. pacimentum, Loja 
paved floor or cauleway. 

Pave'nria [among the Romans] a goddels, who, as they 
fancied, protected children from fearss or, as others fay, frigh- 
tened them, 

Pavita'pg, a fhelter for rowers in a galley. 


Pa'vien [un pacewr, F. paviter, L.) amaker of pavements 
in fireets. 
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Pavisurs is an antient company, their coat 
Argent, a Chevron between three rammers 
Satie. 

Pavi'Lion [Pavillon, ¥. padiglione, It. Pa- 
veilon, Sp.) a tabernacle or tent of ftate. 

Pavi'Lion [of Papilio, L. or Padigtione, 
Ttal.) a turret or building ufually infulated, and 
under one fingle roof; founetimes {quare, and fometimes in form 
of a dome. 

Pavitton [in War] a tent raifed on pofts to lodge under in 
fummer-time. 

Pavitton [with Mariners] the flag of a general officer in a 

eet 





Pavition [in Heraldry] a covering in form of a tent, which 
invelts or wraps up the armories of diverle kings and fovereigns, 
depending only upon God and their fword. 

AVI'LLION’p, encompafs'd or inclos'd in a pavilion, 
Milton, 

Paviitons [in Architefure] a term ufed for projedturing 
pieces in the facade of a building, which mark the middle of it. 

Angular Pavi'tions [ Archit.} thole before mentioned. 

St. Paut’s School, built and well indowed by Dr. Fobn Co- 
fet, Dean of St. Paul's, and Chaplain to king Henry VIII. 
which fchool was dedicated by the founder to the child Fefus 

(who fat among the doétors at twelve years of age} as appears by 
part of the founder's epitaph. 

Quique febolam firuxit celebrem cognomine JESU 
So that the name of itis Fe/vs School, rather than Paul's; but 
the faint hath robb'd his mailter of the tive. 

Pau’LIaNnists, a feét fo called; the followers of Pawlys Sa. 
mofetanus, a bifhop of Antioch, who deny'd the diftin&tion of 
perfons in the trinity. 

Pautt cians [fo called of Paulus their chieftain] to the er- 
rors of the Mumichees, they added an abhorrence of the crols, 
and employ'd it to the molt ferviie ules out of defpight, 

Pauncu [Sea Langwage) mats made of finnet, which are 
made falt to the main and fore-yards, to keep them from alling. 

Pauncuas [panje, F. pancia, It. panca, Sp. panty, | G. 
and Teut. pantex, L.] the belly, inteftines, or guts of an anima). 

fat Pauncnes make fran Pateg, 

L. Pingwis Venter non gignit Senfum tenuem. Gr, 
Yaeene Asa ]ir & Tix Tes view. 

The Edge of this proverb is turn'd upon excels in Eating 
and Drinking, as anenemy to the Clearne/s of Underflanding, 
and vivacity of Wit; it iseither transterr'd from, or at leait is 
confirmed by the Latin, the G. fay, Goller Bauch Fudirt 
nicht gern, (Ic is not good fludying witha full beily. 

Pavor [among the Romans] fear, a deity, whom they recei. 
ved from the Coristhians, whofe children being frightened to 
death by the gholls of Medea’s children, Mermerus and Pbere; 
they were ordered by the oracle to facrifice to them annually, and 
erected two ftatues one to Bear, and another to Pulenefs, 

Pa‘uPer, a poor perfon, L. 

To Pa'urerate [panperare, L.] to impoverith. 

Forma Pau'reris, inthe form of a poor mam Thus to fue 
inferma pauperis, iswhen the judge of a court an at 
torney, clerk, or counfel, to maintain the caufe of a Poor perfon 
and to plead for him or her without fees. . 

Pausa’rivs [among the Remans] an officer who direled 
the flops, or pauies, in the folemn pomps or proceflions of the 

is Jfis, i. ¢. the ftands or places where the ftatues of dfs 
and Anwbis were fet down; alfo an officer in the gallies who 
gave the fignal to the rowers, that they might a@ in concert 
and row ail together. 7 

- Pause (it. and Sp. and pau/a, L.] a reft, a ftop, an inter- 
miffion, 

A Pause [in Mujict) an artificial difcontinuance of the found 
or voice; alfo a character of filence or repofe, 

To Pauses [paujer, F. of paufare, It. and L.] to make a ftop; 
alfo to confider. 

A Demy Pause [in Mujfick] a ceflation for the time of half 
a mealure, 

A General Pause, a general ceflation or filence of all the 

rts, 
sag Fo! an interjection of naufeating. 

Paw [patte, F.) the foot of fome beaits, 

To Paw [patiner, F.] to move, feel, or handle with the 

Ws. 

Paw [in a Ship) alittle piece of iron bolted to one end of 
the beams of the deck, fo as to keep the capitan from recoiling. 

To ai the capitan (Sea Phrafe} to itop the capftan with 
the pall. 

ie beau @ Pawt (Sea Phra/e) isto heave a little more for 
the Pato/ to get hold of the whelp. 

Pawt [in Guinea] afmall piece of money, equal to 3 far- 
things Eng/i/b. 

A Paws [peguo, It. empegno, Sp. pfand, H. G. paendt, 
Du. pans. L. G. pant, Sv.] a pledge. 

To Pawn [impegnare, lt. empenar, Sp. of pfanven, H. G.} 


te 


Naysia 
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to pledge, to pat into the hands of another as a feeurity for mio- ‘. 
a 


borrowed, &e. 
awn-Broker [panter, Da.) one who lends money upon a 


Pax, peace, L. : : : 

Pax [with Ronan Catholicks) a kind of image given to be 
kifs'd when they go to the offering. ; 

To Pay [ payer, F. pogare, It. pagar, Sp. and Port.] to dif- 

a debt, to return, 

To Pay [prob. of raia, Gr.] to beat. 

To Pay the feaims of a fhip [prob. of peix, F. pitch) to lay 
them over with hor pitch; or ro lay ona coat of new ftutf, 
after her foil has been burnt off; this ftuff is a mixture of tal- 
low and foap, or of train-oil, rofin and brimitone boiled toge- 


ther. 
_ Pay Cheap (Sea Term] i. ¢. turn the anchor over-board fa+ 
fer, at turning it our of the boat. 

Pay more cable [ Sea Phraje] i. ¢. let out more capable. 

Pay [Paye, F. paga, Sp. and Port.) wages, hire, payment. 

To be Pay'p (Sea Porafe) a thip is {aid to be fo, when 
tacking about all her fails are back-fhay'd, i. ¢. lie flat againit 
the mafts and throuds, 

Par'ases (pegadile, It.} that is or ought to be paid. 

Pay’ine [ot payant, of payer, F.) dilcharging a debt; alfo a 
beating. 

Par MENT, [pagement, F. pagamente, It, pagamienté, Sp.] 
a paying of money ; allo a beating, : 

Prompt Pay'mant, the payment of a bill or debt before it 
becomes due. 

Par NiMs, or heathens. 

Pay'tret [peitral, F. peflorale; L.) the breaft plate of a 
hores {urnicure. 

Paa (pois. F. pifello, It. Pifum, L. piya, Sax.) a kind of 
pulfe well known. 

Aap {in eo aes Page an " J ret, ten 

RACE Le paix, F. pace, It. , Sp. . ce, 
quietnets ; 7 haan agreement, 6 ee the diteét 
oppolite to war. 

He chat would libe in Peace and Ref, 
fut hear and fer, and fap the bet. 

F. Oy, Voy, et te tais 

Si ta vewx vivre em Paix. 

lt. Udes vede, tace, 

Se owe giver in Pact. 

L. Awdi, vide, tace, 

Sf tt ou vivere in Pace. 

This ¢.i\ich is a dehortation from Cen/oriou/fwe/s and Detrac- 
tion, it (caches mot to expofe and beightem, but to cover and 
extenuace the Imperfefions and Faifings of others, under the 
penalty of procuring our own Di/gusetude, and risking our 
Tranquillity. 

Pace [in the Senfe of the Lew) a quiet and inoffenfive 
behaviour towards the king and his people. 

Paace of God and rhe Church, that time of vacation and 
reft which the people had from law-fuits and trouble between 
the terms, 

Peace of the King, that peace and fecurity both for life and 
goods, which the king affords to all his {abjects, of foreigners 
aaken into his pretettion. 

Peace of tve Plough, that whereby the ploagh-tackle and 
plough. cattle are fecured from diltrefles, 

Clerk of the Peacn, an officer of the feflions of the peace, 
whoie bulinels it is to read indiétments, to inroll the adls, and 
to draw up the procels; to return the copies of indiétments, 
outlawries, attainders, &%. to the king's-bench, 

Peace [in Painting, &c.) is reprelented as a beautiful lady 
holding in her hand a wand or rod towards the earth, over a 
hideous ferpent, and holding her other hand over her face, as 
unwilling to behold itrife or war, By others the has been re- 

refented holding in one hand an olive branch, and leading a 

mb and a wolf yoked by their necks in the other; and alfo 
with an olive branch in her right hand, and a Cormusepia in 

Pea’ceasre (paifidie, F. pacifice, It. and Port. opazible, Sp. 
and Port. pucificws, L.) quiet, not given to ftrife. 

Pea'ceashy [Pai/éiement, F.}in a peaceable manner. 

Pea'ceaBLENnss (of Paifible, and ne/s} peaceable temper, 
quiet difpofition. 

Peach [pébe, F. pejca, It. perfigo, Sp. malum Perficum, L. 
Penypuar, Sax.) a fruit well known. 

Fanos. to impeach, to accufe. 

Pe'acock [pacv, L. papa, Sax. pat: G. paon, F. paone, It, 
Pavon, Sp. pavam, Port.] a beautiful bird well known, 

A Pea‘cock (Hiereg/ypbically} with beautiful plumes, and 
in a polture of admiring them, and expofing them to the fun, 
reprefented a creature proud of its natural perfeétions. 

A Ps‘acock [Embiewatically) allo reprefent® women over 
curious in their dreis and coftly cloathing. 

Pe'a-en [penache, F. pava, Li.}-a female of the kind, 


PE 
ae [peac, Sax.j the tharp point of a thing, the top of 
ill, 


Green Prax, a woodcock, a bird. 

Pe‘akine [fome derive it of piecinina, Ital. or peguenne, 
Span. fmall) fickly, weakly. 

Pea‘kinoness, dicklinels, unthrivingnefs. 

Peat [of appello, L. according to Minjbero, or prob. of 
raédrw, Gr. to agitate or vibrate) aloud noiic, efpecially of 
bells or thunder. . 

Peat'p, troubled, or deafened with the noilfe, Misron. 

Pe'an [in Heraldry) is when the field or ground of fur? 
of a coat of arms is Sad/e, and the powderings are Or. 

Pear [Poire, F. pera, It. Sp. and Port. of Pyrum, L. pepe, 
Sax. and Dan. peere, Dw. patron, Su.) a fruit well known. 

Pean-Tree [pvirier, F. pero, \t. peral, Sp. pereyra, Port. of 
Pinize, Sax.) a fruit tree of which are divers {pecies. 

Pear-Bit, a fort of bit for horfes. 

PrarMai’n, akind of delicate apple. - 

Pearcn? ([Pertica, It. and pértiga, Sp. L. percbe, F.) a rod 

Percn § or pole in length 16 foot and a half; or 19 in the 
meafuring of coppice woods; alfo a feat for fowls to reft on. 

chang [#ipan, Gr. Perche, F.J a fretiwater fihh. 

To Peanrcn [percber, F.] to light or fit upon, asa bird 

es. 

Peart [perie, F. perle, Dan. peeri, Dz. peri, G. pean, 

ax.] a gem or jewel, a hard, round, white, clear fubltance, 
ufually roundifh, found in a teftaceous fith refembling an oilter. 

Pearu [in Hera/dry] by thofe heralds that blazon the coat 
armour of great men by precious ftones initead of colours, is 
uled infead of white. 

Peart [with Huateri) that part of a deer's head which is 
about the burr. 

Wens of Peart, certain excrefcencies or prominent places 
in form of half pearls, found in the bottom of the pearl thells, 

Mother of Peart is the thell of the pearl oifter, or fith 
wherein the pearls are formed. 

Ph eg (with Ocw/:/s) an unnatural {pecks or thin film over 
the eye. 

Pea aig ae Priaters)a {mall fort of printing letter. 

Pras, tee Pea. 

Psas-Boir, or hawm, peas ftraw. 

Ke a‘sant [paifon, F.) a or the bed a clown. 

Ba‘santry [/es Patfans, F.) the of coun le 
or ralticks, C . j ae 

Peas, v. Pea. 

Peas Cod (pira conse, Sax.) the fell or husk of peas. 

Peart, a fort of fewel dug out of moorith ground, 

Pa'aaxe [imcert. Etym.) a fort of ftone for paving. 

Peccapi'L1o, a pardonable fin, fmall fault, é¢, Spar. 

Peccaur [F. peccante, It. pecans, L.) committing a favit 
otending. 

, perce NTNESs [of pectans, L. and we/i) offenfivenefs, hurt- 
ulnets, : 

Ps‘ccant humours [in Phyfck] the humours of the body 
which contain fome malignity, or which either in quan- 
tity oF quality, #. ¢. when they aré either morbid, or in too 
great abundance. ; 

Pecca'v1 o have offended] to cry peccevi, is to acknow- 
ledge a fault, Z. 

Pecuta‘ara (wixus the elbow, and &>pa, Gr.) the gout 
in the elbow-joints. 

Ps'cta, a dry meafure containing 2 gallons. 

Pack ([pecotin, F.] a dry meafure containing eight quarts, 

@ Peck of Troubles. 

L, . Ilias malorym, Cic. ad Att. 1. 8.Ep.12. The F. fay; 
Un Abyjme de malbewrs. (Anabyls of mistortunes, ) Tron- 
ble upon trouble, or a heap, or number of troubles. 

To Ps'ce [deguetter, F. beccare, It. picar, Sp.} to ftrike with 
the bill as bird's do. 

Pecque’rs Dutt. [ Anatomy} the thoracic du&, f called 
from Pecguet its difcoverer, 

Pe‘cten Arboris [with Betani/s} the grain of the wood of 
any trea, L. . 

, ECTEN Feneris [with Betaniffi] the herb thepherd’s-ned- 
le, L, 

Pecri'Ngus [with Anatomifs) the third of the 15 mufclés 
of the thigh, fo named becaule it has its origin in the forepart 
of the Os pefinis, Li 

Pr’ctinis Os [Anatomiffr] the thare-bone, which is tlie 
lower and inner, or the fore-part of the Os Inmominatury. 

Pa’cronar (F. petrorale, It. petoral, Sp. of peftoralis, Ly 
of or pertaining to, or good for the breait. 

Pe’cronat Mafcle (Anatomy) a mufele which moves the 
arm forwards ; fo named on account of its fituation, which ariles 
above from the Clevicu/a, and below from the brealt-bone, 
and ail the endings of the uppper ribs, and is implanted in 
the upper part of the fhoulder-bone, 


Pecrws the brealt Z, 
7? Pécrona’te 
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Pecrora’ce [pederal, Sp. peforale, ft.] a breaft.plate, L. 

Pe‘crorats [in Medicine] are yestgmced pa to flrengthen 
and relieve the breaft and flomach; or good againit the difeafes 
of chem. 

Pectrorts Os [with Anatomijts] the fame as Sterawm, L. 

Pe’ctornauxrss (of pedforults, L. and me/i) ftomachick 

uality. 

: Pr'c Late [in Civi? Lazo] the crime of pilfering the pub- 
lick money, by a perfon who manages it, or in whole cultody 
it is repofited, : 

® Pecuca‘rion [peculat, F. of pecw/atus, L.] a robbing or 
cheating the publick. 

Pecu’tiar (Sp. pecudiare, It. of petuliaris, L.} fingular, 
particular, private, proper. ae 

A Pecuttar, a particular parifh or church that has jurif- 
diétion within it felf for a probate of wills, Gc. being exempt 
from the ordinary of the bifhop's courts. Thus the king’s cha- 
pel isa Reyal Peculiar, tree from all fpiritual jurifdiétions, and 
only governed by the king himfelf as fupreme ordinary. 

Pecu'tiarty [feculiariter, L.) after a peculiar manner. 

Pecu'Liarness, peculiarity. 

Court of Pecu’t tars, acourt which takes cognifance of 
thofe matters which relate to fuch parifhes as are ip from 
the jurildiétion of the bifhop in fome diocefes, and belong pe- 
culiarly to the archbifhop of Canteréury. 

Prcu’xta, money, ZL. © 

Pecu'nta Sepuscbralis, money anciently paid to the prieft, 
at the opening of the fepulchre, for the benefit of the departed 
Soul. 

Precu’Nta [among the Romans] money. A deity which, 
as they held, prefided over riches; who had a fon named Ar- 
gentinus, whom they adored that they might grow rich. 

Pecuniary [pecuniaire, F. pecumtario, It. and Sp. pecue 
niarius, L.) of or pertaining to money. 

Picunio'siry (pecuniafitas, L.] fullnefs of money. 

Pecu'nious [pecumicux, F. pecunio/a, It. of pecuniofus, L.) 
full of money. 

Pa’cuntus, a deity of the antient Prujfam, in honour of 
whom they kept a fire of oak perpetually burning; which if it 
happened to go out by the pricit's neglect, he was put to death. 
When it thunder'd, they imagined that their grand prieft con- 
veried with their God; and for that reafon fell proftrate on the 
carth, praying for feafonable weather. 

Pep Ware, pulle as peas, beans, &’¢. 

Pe'pact, money paid for pafling on foot or on horfe-back 
thro’ any forelt, &c, ; 

Pevaco’cicat [ratdayoyixis, Gr] pertaining to in- 
itruction of youth, or to difcipline. 

Pe'pacocue [F. pedagogs, It. and Sp. was ayaryG, Gr.) 
an inftruétor of youth. 

Pe'pacooy [padagozia, L. of rasd'ayeryie, Gr.] inftru- 
= eye LJ of re , 

E'DAL [pedalis, of or pertaining to a foot in meafure. 

Pepa‘Le (Ast. Writ.) a foot-cloth, a carpet laid on the 
ground to tread on. 

Pe'paus Me pedali, It. of pedales, L.] the large pipes of an 
organ, fo called becaufe play'd and ftopp'd with the foot. 

epa’Neus (Civil Law] a petty judge, who has no formal 
feat of jultice; but hears caufes ftanding, and without any tri- 
bunal. 

Pepa’weous [pedanews, L.] going on foot, as a pedaneous 
travel. 

Pe'pant [F. pedante It. and Sp.) a fchool-mafter who pro- 
felles to inftruét and govern youth, to teach them humanities 
and the arts, 

Per’panr, an a emer {iff man of learning, who makes 
an impertinent ule of the {ciences, abounds in unieafonable ob- 
fervations and criticifm, 

Pepa'Ntick [of pedante/que, F. pedantefco, It. pedantico, 
Sp-] of or pertaining to or like a pedant. 

Peva’NTICKNESS, pretence to, or oftentatioufnels of {cho- 
larhhip. 

Pepanti'zine [of pedantizant, F.] playing the pedant. 

Pe‘pantay [pedanteris, F.] pedanticknefs, oftentatioufnels 
of fhewing literature. 

Pe’pantism [pedantifine, F.] the profeflion, or practice 
guality, or manner, of a ee 

Penee’ [of ¢ pedidus, L.) a foot boy. 

Pe'perast [pederaffe, F. rad egsne, Gr ]a Sodomite, a 
buggerer. 

Po‘perasty [wrardzeacia, Gr.) buggery, —_- 

Pepitre’no, commonly call'd Petterero, a {mall piece of 
ordnance motlly ufed in fhips, to fire ftones, nails, broken iron, 
or cartridge fhot, oan enemy attempting to board. 

Age Awus (deat.] the fecond of the extenfores pedis, L. 

“1 wane TAL (pedofalla, L. piedejallo, Ital.) that part ofa 
Ps =e « fupports it, It isa iquare body with a bafe and cor- 
eae e ding eciy t00t for the columns to fland upon, and having 
aceoreing 0 Figns/s, athird part of the height of its column, 
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It is different in different orders, there being as many kinds of 
pedeltals as there are orders of columns. 

Pe’ picre [fedicuie, F. pediculus, L.Ja little foot. 

Pe‘picre [with Botanijs] a foot ttalk, is that on which ei- 
ther a leaf, or flower, or fruit ands or hangs. 

Pevt'cura [Botany} the herb yellow rattle grafs, or cock’s- 
comb, £. 

Pepicuna'ris morbui [with Phyfcians] the loufy difeate, 

Pepicuta’rion, a particular foulnefs ot the skin, veryapt 
to breed lice; faid to have been the dittemper of the Egypi:ans, 
and one of their plagues, L 

Pepicuro’sity [fedicw/ostas, L.) lowfinels. 

Pevicurus (Botany) the fameas pedicle, L. 

Pevts abjeiiio [old Ree.) a cutting off the foot, a punifhment 
of criminals in former times inflidted here intlead of death, 

Pe'picree [q. degrez des peres, F. i, ¢. the degrees ot fa. 
thers, or as others petends gradum, deriving the defcent) ade. 
icent from anceftors, flock or race. 

Pe‘pimenr [in Architecture) an ornament that crowns the 
ordoxnances, finifhes the fronts of ulldings, and ferves as a deco- 
raticn over gates, windows, niches, &¥¢, It is ordinarily of a 
triangular form; but sometimes makes an arch ofa circle. 

Pepitu‘viyM, a fort of bath for the feet, ZL, 4 

_Pe‘pvar (of berteler, G.a beggar, Stinwery or of aller a 
pied, F. going a foot, q. pied-aller, Minbew) one who fells {mall 
Wares about the country. Tye 

To Pe’ppxe, to fell things of fmall value. 

Pe‘pptine, little, fmall, trifling. = 

Pepu'Ncuxt [Anatomy] two medullary proceffes of the Ce- 
rebellam, whereby that part is joined to the Medu/ia «blomgata. 

PevosartisM for wad ey Baxlicua, Gr.) infant-baptiim. 

Pevo'u tat of pedes, L. or wes, Gr. afoot, and peé- 

Popo’merer § resv meafure) a way-wiler,. an inflrument 
compos'd of various wheels with teeth, which by a chain fa- 
flened to a man's foot or wheel of a chariot, advance a notch 
cach ttep or each revolution of the wheel; and the number be- 
ing mark'd on the edge of each wheel, the paces may be num- 
te or the diftance from one place to another exaétly mea- 

iu 


Psvo'nes [old Rec.) foot-foldiers. 

Peex [pigue, F. pia, It.] a grudge, {pleen, ill-will 

Peque § againit a perfon. 

Pex [in Sea Language) is wled varioufly. 

_Paex (in a $éip) a room im the hold, which reaches from the 
bits forwards to the flern. 

To ride a Pexx [with Mariners} a term ufed of a thip, when 
fhe lies with her main and fore yards hoifed up, having one end 
of the yards brought down to the fhrowds and the other raifed 
up onend; which is done chiefly when fhe lies at reft in ri- 
vers. 

_ Tobe a Peex (Sea Phraje) ufed of an anchor, when the cable 
is |p gmat between the hawfe through which it runs out 
and the anchor. 


To beave a Peex, isto bring the thip to the pofition before- 
mentioned, 


= hes aa, [piguer, F.] to vex, to fret to make angry, raile — 
Pies the ipleen We. 


To Pesx the Mifin [Sea Pbraje) is to put the miffen yard 
right up, and down by i matt. ¥ ™ : 

Te ride abroad Peex (Sea Phraje] is much the fame as riding 
a peek; only the yards are raifed up but half fo high. 

Peet [with Printers] a wooden inftrument with which they 
hang up the printed fheets to dry. 

Peat [po/a, It. Sp. and L.) an inftrument to fet bread into 
an oven; alfo a broad thin board for carrying pies, &e. 

Peet [peau, F, of peifis, L. a skin) the outmoft skin of fruit, 

Pes’tine [pelant, of peler, F.j taking off the skin or rind; 
alfo the peel or rind of fruit. 

Pee’Line, a large fort of excellent cyder-apple. 

To Peer [pipire, L. pepier, F.]tocry likea chicken, to chirp 
like a {parrow. 

To Peur [incert. Erym, unlefs, with Mr. Ca/audon, we will 
derive it from ‘exrrrevw, Gr.) to look thro’ a hole or chink; allo 
to begin to grow out as plants, horns, Or, 

Sou fall pap for pour Perrina. 

That is, your curiofity thall colt you dear. 

Peerers [in Cookery] young chickens, 

Peer (prob. of Berg, Tewt. an heap, &¢, or beong, Sax. 
bierg, Daz. or pene, Sax. the foot of an hill or, with Mr, 
pa pea of Tuga, Gr. a pile of wood.) a mole or rampart rai- 
fed in an harbour to break the force of the fea; and for the bet- 
rer fecurity of the thips chat ride there. 

Peer [in Architefurr) a kind of pilafter or buttrefs, raifed for 
fupport, itrength, and fometimes for ornament, 


To Peew ata thing, to leer or peep at it. 
Peer [pair, F. paris It. par, Sp. of par, pares, Ly equals) 
nobleman of the houfe of lords in parliament; ore. ; 
EE'RAGE, 
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Per’race, impofition or tax for the repairing and keeping 
up fea peers. 

Pee'race [pairie, F.) the dignity of a peer. ; 

To bold Land in Pee'aace [antient Cufoms] a tenure which 
obliged the perfon to aflilt the lord’s bailiif in his judgments, 
as all the aatient vaflals call'd peers. 

Pee’rpvom [of pwirie, F. and dom] a peer’s dignity annexed 
toa great fee. 

Pee’aess, the wife of a peer. 

Pee’nvess [on parcil, F, of par, L. and leay, Sax.) not to 
be equalled or matched, 

Pee rvesness [pur, L. leap and neyre, Sax.) matchlefsnefs, 

Peers [in Lew) jury-men impannelled upon an inquelt. 

Peery, (with the Cwnting Creo) timorous, elpecially, at 


ing. 
or (prob. q. dee) tretful, &e. 

Peevisucy, fretiully, &e. 

Pegs'visuness (prob. q. deeifbnefi, of Bee, Eng.) freeful- 
uefs, wafpith humour. 

A Pec [pitc, Sax. alittle needle] a little piece of wood 


pointed, 
€o take a Wan a Pec lower. 

‘That is to curb his pride. 

To Pee, to putin or fatten with a peg. 

Pa‘canuM [wiyavor, Gr.] the herb ruc. 

Pe’comancy mnye Tia of wrpH, a fountain, and 
parttia, divination, Gr.] divining by fountain water : the 
fame as hydromancy, which fee. 

Ps‘casus [with Aron.) the winged horfe; a northern con- 
ftellation" 

Pe'corne [with Sow-gelders] @ method us'd in curing hogs 
of the difeale called the Garrbe. ; 

Pe’tsace [old Rec] a pound weight, whence to pri/?, or 
poife, and pejage. 

Pa‘va, a peel, a pile, a fort. 

Peva’cta, a thell-fith called a perple, L : 

Peta’ctas (with Naturadfr) fuch fhell-fithes, as are never 
or very rarely found near the fea-fhores; but always continue 
in the deep, or.thofe parts in the bottom of the fea, which 
are fartheit from lind, 

Peca ‘cians (of Pe/agivs) a feét who deny’d original fin, and 
held many other erroneous opinions. 

Peveci’nus [wsAsxiv>, Gr.) the plant hatchet-vetch. 

Pewr [prob. of pela, peo. Sax. much money} wealth; allo 
the remains of a fowl. after a hawk is relieved. 

Pe'tican [F. peviicano, It. pelicans, Sp. pelicam, Port. of 
pelicanus, L. of weacxdy, Gr.) a water fowl. 

A Pettcan is the ufual emblem of motherly affection, and 
likewile of patriotifm. 

Pe’Lican (with Chymifts) a fort of double velfel ordinarily 
of glafs; ued in diltilling liquors by circulation. 

e’LICAN (with Swrgeoms) an inftrument for drawing teeth. 

Ps'tican (with Gunners) an antient piece of ordinance, e- 
qual to a quarter culverin, and carrying a ball of 6 pound. 

Pericoi’pes (xsaexosid'ng of créacxuc, a hatchet, and 
eid'os torm, Gr.) a certain geometrical figure, that fomething 
refembles a hatchet. 

Pewr’pyus (in Poy fet} a black and blue colour in the face, 
asit often happens to thofe who are melancholy. 

Per (peths, L) the skin of a beait. 

Pe'tLace, a cuttom or duty paid for skins of leather. 

Pe.tamou'NTatn, an herb, 

Pe'.ier (cither of pellendo, L, driving, or of pelete, F.) a 
little ball. 

Pe'tuets {in Hera/iry) are black roundles, the fame that 
French heralds call Torteaux de Sable. 

Pe‘ucictia (o/d Rec.) a pilch. 

Pe'curcee (ftellicule, F, pellicedia, Ic. of pelicula, L.) a lit- 
tle or thin skin, a film. 

Pe'tuicre [pefievla, L.] when any folution is evaporated 
fo long by a gentle heat, that a film or skin rifes on the cop of 
the liquor, the chymills fy it is evaporated toa pellicle, and 
then there is very little more liquor left, than will juit lerve to 
keep the [alts in fufion. 

Pecitipa’rius [o/d Stat.) a skinner, currier, or leather- 
drefier, 

Pete irory [parietaire, F. of parietaria, L.) an herb. 

Pevio’ra [in the Forg? Late) the ball, or round flefhy part 
of a dog's foot, which, by that law, in all dogs that are near 
any of the king's forelts are to be cut out. 

P’ev-me's [pele méle, F.) confuledly, without order. 

Clerk of the Petts, an ofhcer belonging to the exchequer, 
who enters every teller’s billin a parchment roll call'd ped/ts ac- 
eeptorum, i. ¢. the roll of receipts, and aifo makes another roll 
called peilis exituum, i. e. the roll of endings. 

Pecnu’cip [pellucidas, L.) that may be fcen through, tranfs 

rent. 

Sophos [of pellweidus, L, and efi} tranfparency, 


Periuct pity § diaphaneity, 
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Peur [of pelle, It, petico, Sp. pele, Du. pelts, G. peltis, i a 


skin) askin or the hide of an animal. 
, Peur Monger (of pedlit, and manzepe, Sax.} one who ckals 
in pelts and skins. 

reer Wel, wool pulled off from the pelt or skin of a dead 

cep. 

To Petr hae of poltern, Text, to bounce] to throw flones, 
fnow.balls, Ge at a perfon 5 allo to annoy an enemy by dil- 
charging fmall fhot; alio to fret or fume. 

Pe’nra [among the Antients] a kind of buckler. 

Petta’its cartilage [ Anatomy) fo called from its refemblance 
to Peltaa buckler, Sée Scutiformis. 

Pe’ rte (prod. of poltern, Teut.] throwing ftones, €'¢. at.’ 

Pe'tvis, a baton, L. 

Pa'tvis (with Avatemi?z] the bafon of the kidneys or the 
lower partofthe dédormen, in which the Bladder (and in wo- 
men likewife the Urervs) and Re@um are contained. - “> 

Pe'tvis eurivm (with Anat.) the hollow part of the car, L. 

Pa'tvis ceredri, the tunnel of the brain, ZL. 

Pr'ivis renum [Anatorty) a skinny vellel in each kidney, 
which receives the urine and conveys it to the bladder, L. 

Psu‘re, arich furr. 

Pemruicor'nes [ reugryads, Gr. ) a kind of ipotted- 
fever; or a flatulent or windy fever. . 

Pen [pena, Port. pena, It. and L.J an initrument for writing. 

Pen [of pynpan, Sax. to fhut inja told for fheep; a coop 
for fowl; alio a pond head to keep water in for driving the 
wheels of an iron mil). : 

Pew [with the Britains and antient Gaw/s] an high moun- 
tains hence thofe hills, which divide France from dialy, are 
called the Apennines, 5 R 

To Pew [of penna, L.a Eels write down. 

To Pen wp [of pynoan, Sax.) to fhut up, to inclofe* 

_ Pe'nan [F. and Sp. pemaie, le. of pexalis, L.) of or pertain- 
ing to or inflicting punithments. ; 
_ Pe’nanty [pemilitd, It. pena, Sp. of peenalitas, L.] a fine 
sg “echp asa punifhment. , 7 
B'NALNESS [Of penal, F. of paenalis, L. and nels} liables 
nefs to a penalty, , 

Pa'wance [pewiterce, F. penitenza, It. peniténcia, Sp. of par- 
na, L. Punijoment] the exercife of penitence, or a punihments 
either Voluntary or impos‘d by legal authority, for faults com- 
mitted by a perfon, Ripe 4 
_ Penance [of peenitentia, L.} a fort of mortification en- 
joined by Romi priefis. O, F. te 3 "3 

Pe'wance [in Canon Law] an ecclefiaflical punifhment.chicf- 
ly adjudg'd to the fin of fornication. 

Pena Tes [of FUND. Heb. inwards, or Penitus inwardly, 
becaufe kept within the houfe, Cie.} houfhold Gods whole fta- 
tues were there kept, and worfhipped with wine and incenie. 
They were made either of iron or earthen-ware; but their 
form was kept tecret, as a religious myftery. In the time of 
er they commitied their arms to the care of the Penares, 

hofe of Rome were brought by meas from Trey, to which 
place Dardanws brought them from Semothrace. 

The Penates and Lares were different. in that the Lerés 
were common in all houies, and the Pemates proper to parti- 
cular ones, and divine honours were done to te Leres in the 
chimney corner, or on the fire hearths, and to the Pemates in 
the open court; or fome other place or fort of chapel within. 

Pr'nxce [of pennix, Sax.] pennies, v. Penny. 

Pe'nein [pinceaw, F. pennello, It. pinzel, Sp. of penicillum, 
L. pen‘el, Zewt.] an initrument ufed by drawers, painters, &'c. 

Pe'xcit of Rays [in Optichs) a double cone of rays joined 
together at the bafe, one of which hath 


its Vertex in fome one point of the obs B 

ject and the glifs, BE. D. for isp C 
bafe, and the other hath its bale in the 

fame glafss butits vertex in the point D 


of convergence, asat C. 

Pe'npant [F. pendente, It. pendiente, Sp. of pendens, L.J 
hanging. 

PENDANT Feathers (with Fadconers} thofe feathers that grow 
upon the thighs of an hawk. 

Fe’xpant [in @ Ship) a fhort rope, which is faftened at one 
end to the head of the matt, or yard, or clew of the fail, having 
a block or fhiver at the other end to receive fome ranning rope. 

Pe’nvants [F. of pexdentia, L, i. ¢. hanging) hanging jewels 
for the ¢ars. 

Pa’npants [with Heralds] pendant efcutcheons. In anti- 
ent times, men of chivalry or knights woeld refort to the courts 
of princes, and fet up publick challenges for julls and tourna- 
ments orelic pot them upon fome bridge or other pats, and 
there provoke or challenge all men of rank that came thar way 
to encounter them. In order to this, they hung up their 
fhields with their coat armour painted on them on the 
heghbouring trees, or elfe on poles ereéted for that purpofe. 

e’NpANTS (in Botany) a kind of feeds, growing on Stamina 
orchives; as thofe in the middle of Tw/ips, Lilies, &c. 
Ps'vpante 
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Pi'xpaxts (in a Ship) thofe long colours or ftreamers cut 
pointing out towards the end, and there divide into 2 parts, 
and hung out at the heads of the malts, or at the ends of the 
yard-arms. ; 

Penpe’xtive (with Archite@s) the whole body of a vault, 
fulpended out of the perpendicular of the walls, and bearing 
againtt the Are.bowtants. . 

Pe'NDENTNESS (of pendens, L. and ne/i) hanging down 

wality. 

. Pewpv Lous (pendulous, It. of pendalus, L.) hanging down, 
dangling. 

Pe'sou Lous Heads {with Botaniffs) thofe flowers which 
hahg downwards. 

Pease LousN oe (of pendulas, L, and mefi) pendentnefs, 

fwinging to an fro’ asa. 

Proce (of pendwlus, L) a weight hanging at the end 
of a wire, ftring, &¢. by the (winging to an fro’ or vibra- 
tion of which, the parts of time are meafured; alfo a clock, 
watch or movement; the motions of which are regulated by 
fuch a device. ; 

Simple Pe'nputum, is one that confifts of a fingle weight. 

Compound Pe'npuLuM, is one that confifts of feveral weights, 
fo fix’d on as to return the fame diftance both from one ano- 
ther and from the center about which they vibrate. 

Royal Pe'sputums, are fuch clocks, the pendulums of 
which {wing feconds, and go 8 days, fhewing the hours, 
minutes, and feconds. 

Peneci’Lius, a pencil to write with, Z. ; 

Ps‘xecitius (in Pharmacy) a lozenge, refembling a pencil 
in fhape, Le . 

i Prose I'Luus [with Surgeons] a tent to be put into wounds 
or ulcers. 

Pewera’rius [o/d Ree.) a pennon or enfign-bearer. 
Prwesy'Rincus, a fort of pillory among the antients, hav- 
ing $ holes, 2 for the arms, 2 for the legs, and one for the 
head of the criminal. a 

Pr’NeTRABLE(F. and Sp. penetrabile, It. of pemetrabilis, 
L,] that may be penetrated or pierced intos alfo that may be 

ived into or guelled. 

a peaueseai (penetrabisit2, F. of L.) capablenels of 
ing penetrated, 6c. 
ee ia ntNESS 2 [of penetrant, F. of L. ard ne/i] pene- 

PENETRABI'LITY § [rating quality, power of penetrating. 

Pe'neTrant (F. penetrante, It, of penetrans, L.) penetrating, 
piercing: alfo fubtil, quick. j 

To Pe'netnate [penetrer, F. penetrare, Ite penetrdr, Sp. 
of penetrare, L.) to go deep into, to get or pierce inte or 
through, to drive into. ; 

Penetaa' tion, (F. penetraziene, It. pemetraciin, Sp. of 
penetratio, L.] a penetrating or piercing thro’, or dividing into ; 

fo quicknels of parts or wit. 
~s pacar of 2 Bodies [with Pbilofepbers) the ation 
where one thing enters another or takes up the fame fpace; or 
two bodies being in the fame place, fo that the parts of the one 
do every where penetrate into, and adequately fill up the di- 
menfions or places of the parts of the other. 

PE'NETRATIVE, Lemtrnt F. penetrative, It. por Sp.] that 

fil etrates, or is of a penetrating or piercing quality. 
EL eeLiviriiiaad [of penctratif, F, of L. and ne/s) apt- 
nefsto penetrate. 

Pe'xcuin, a foreign bird. ; 

Peni’nsuta [peninjule, F. penifola, It, peminfola, Port. pe 
ninfula, Sp. and L. of pane, L. almoft, and infw/a, L. an ifland) 
a place almoft encompafied about with waters a place in the 
waters, joined by a neck of land to the main firm continent. 

Pent’ wsuLaten [peninfulatus, L.] almoft moated round. 

Pe'nis, Man’syard, LZ. ‘ 

Pe'nis cerciri [ Anat’) the fame as Conarion, L. 

Pe’nis mulicbris [ Anat.) the fame as Clitoris, L. 

Pr'xistoxs, a fort of coarfe woollen cloth. 

Pe’witence (F. pemitenza, It, penitencia, Sp. of pernitentia, 
L.] repentance s alfo the difcipline or punifhment attending re- 


pentance. : ; 

Pe’ni rent [F. penitente, It. and Sp. of panitens, L.) re- 
penting, @ an for what has been committed that is 
go tisiocracl [of penitent, F. of pormitens, L. and neji) 
penitent frame of mind, 

Penrre’ntiac [penitentie/, F. penitenciale, It. of parmiten- 
tialis, L.) of or pertaining to repentance. 

Penrre’nttar [with Rom, Cutbolicks] an ecclefialtical book 
which direéts how (o enjoin penance. 

Penite’Ntiary of or pertaining to penance, or repentance, 

Pentre'ntitany [penitencier, F. penitenziere, It. of parni- 
sentiariut, L.) a prieft who impofes penance on offenders; allo a 
place for hearing confeffions. 

Pe'NITENTLy, in a penitent manner. 

Ps'NITENTS, certain peculiar friaries, who affemble tog- 
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ther for prayers, makes proceffions bare footed, their faces be- 
ing covered with linen, and give them(elves diicipline. 

e'nxntre [of penna, L. and cnip, Sax.) a knife for mak- 
ing of pens, 

Pe'xMan, an artift at fair writing. 

Pe'xnant [in a Ship] isarope to hoife up a boat or mer- 
chandize into or out of a thip. 

Penna’ta folia. See pennated Leaf. 

A Pe'xnatren Leaf [with Botami?s] or feathered, leaf is 
one, in which-the parts, of Which the leaf is compos'd, arc 
fet along the middle rib; cither alternately, or by pairs, as in 
liquorice, vetches, &¢, 

tefl “fot pom cabats 

&’NNILESS pennig-leay, Sax.) having no money. 

Pe'nnon, (F pale Sag ae Sp.) a flag or banner end- 
ing in a point. 

Pe’NNON [in Heraldry) the figure of fuch a flag. 

Pento’Lum, barley-fugar, a decoction of barley and fugar, 
boiled “till it becomes brittle, then turned out m a marble 
flone, and anointed with the oil of {weet denied, is kneaded 
like a palte and drawn out into flicks. 

Penno’ncet, a little pennon or flag or. 

Penno’xcecs, {mall pieces of filk, cut in the form of a 
pennon, with which men of arms afed to adorn their lances 
or fpears. Probably to be more vilible figns to their own partys 
or to terrify their enemies, by appearing more numerous than 
ee nny dor, Pl. P [pennig, 5. 

e’NNy Irr. Pi. Pence ig, Sax. penning, Den, and 
L. G. penningh, Dz. pfennig, H G.Ja coin in value the 
12th part of a fhilling. 

Penny ([penniz, Sax. denarivs, L.] was the firft piece of 
coined filver we have any account of, and was for many years 
the only one, till the reign of king Henry J, when there was 
halfpence. The Anglo-Saxons; had but one coin, and that was 
apenny. Before the year 1279 the old penny was ftrack with 
a double crofs, fo that it might be eafily broken in the middle, 
or into four quarters, and fo made into half-pence or farthings. 

@ Pensy fab’Digs a Penny get. 

F. Le primier Epargni, oft le premier gagrt. The L. fay; 
magnum VeEtigal Parfimonia. Cic. in Par. 

We fay likewife in the fame fenfe. 

Penny and penny laid up will be . 

TheG. fay; Die @parfambeit t@ ein groffer (Sav= 
ing is a great income.) ‘vhefe proverbs are to obvious to need 


any illuftration. 
Companion like the Pexxy. 

For it will = any. 

& Pexny tg well {pent te fabe a Great. 

F. Bonne la Mailla (halfpenny) gui fawwe le Denier, (Pen- 

ny.) Becaufe it is three pence profit. ' 
Penny tile, and Pound Foolifp. 

This proverb feverely lathes fuch perfons who are thrifty 
to an errour in /mail but neceffary expences, but profufely ex- 
travagant in unneceffary ones, intimating, that the wifdom of 
fach Parjimony is no lets Foo/i/b, than the faving a cask of wine 
at the Jap, while they are turning it out at the Bung-bole, 
Ad menfuram aguam bibentes, fine menfura offam comedentes, 
Latin. Mérpw id'wp aivortes ayntpws udlar efertss, Gr. 

Ps'xnyx Pol, an office for conveying letters, to all parts of 
Middlefex, within the bills of mortality. 

Pe'nny-Weight, an Englifh weight, part of a pound Troy- 
weight, containing 34 grams. 

aes [eld Writ.) a wey of falt, cheele, &e. containing 
256lb, L. 

lat Jitra, a pound of money paid by weight, not by 
tale, L. 

4a Pe'nsam, the full weight of 12 ounces Trey, which was 
formerly paid into the exchequer for a pound fterling. 

Pe'nsive [penflis, L.] hanging. 

Pensinis verucea fee Acrocbordon, 

Pe'nstuwess (of penflis, L, and me/i) hanging quality. 

Ps'xston, [F. and Sp. penfone, It.| money paid for diet or 
Jodging ; alfo a fum of money paid annually by a prince or 
ftate, toa perfon for fervice required of him; alfo an annual 

allowance by a company, corporation or parifh, to the mem- 
bers that are in arrears, for penfions and other duties. 

Pe‘nstonary [in Ho//and) the firft minifter of the regency 
of each city 

Pe’Nsionary, a perfon who has a penfion appointment, 
or yearly fur during life, by way of acknowledgement, charg- 
ed on the eltate of a prince, company, Ee. 

Pa'nstoner [penfomaire, F. penfronarius, L.] one who re 
ceives a penfion; alfo one who is maintained at the charge of 
the king, company, or private perfon. in a college or hofpital. 

Pa'Nstons [ of Churches] a certain fum of money, paid 
to clergy-men inftead of tithes. 

King's Pensioners a band of gentlemen to the num. 

Gentlemen Pg'msioners§ ber of 40, firlt fer on foot by K, 
Henry VIL. whofe office is to aul the king’: perfon in his 

own 


— 
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licufe, armed with partuifane ; they attend and wait in the pre- 
fence chamber, and attend the king to and from chapel. 

To Pe'NsiTaTE Ie pede L.] to weigh or ponder in mind. 

Pe‘xsive [pea@/, F.) thoughttul, fad, heavy, forrowtul. 

Pe'nsivery, thoughtfully, &r, 

Pe'nsiveness [ penif, Fe and me/s] thoughtfulnels, fadnefs, 
heavinels, forrowfulnels. 

Pr xstock, a flood-gate, placed in the water of a mill-pond. 

Pen [of pin?an, Sux.] thut in or up, kept in, incloied, 

Prntaca’psunar [of cwavzs,Gr. five, and capju/a, L. a 
feed pod} having five feed pads. 

Pe'nracnonp [of wav7s five, and xeeda, Gr. a fring] a 
raufieal inftrament having five itrings. 

Pentacuro’srick [of werve and anepcmi¢) a fet or fe- 
ries of veries fo difpafed, that there are always found five acro- 
fticks of the fame name in five divifions of each verie. 

Panraco’ccous 1g wivte and xonxis, Gr. a grain.) hav- 
ing five grains or feeds. 

Pentap’actytos [Bot] the herb Palma Cbrij?i, L. 

P’enracon [pentagene, F. pentagots, It. rertd yor, Gr.) a 
geometrical figure or body that has five fides, and as many angles. 

berlcascart of, or pertaining toa Pentagon. 

Pa'nracrarn [rertayeggor, Gr.) an inftrument where- 
with deligns, prints, &¢. of any kinds may be copied in any 
proportion without a perfon's being skilled in drawing. 

Penra’METER [ pentametre, F. pentametro, It. wevrdut- 
tesv, Gr. }a verie coniifting of five feet. 

As I have before given you tablesfor making Hexameter Latin 
veries, fo I thall here prefent you with one for Pentameters, 

The manner of operation for Pentameters, is the very fame 
with that of Hexameters (which fee) only whereas Hexameter 
Verjes confiting of 6 Words, do therefore require 6 Tadles, 
Pentameters, deduceable from thele tables, are to confilt but of 
5 Latis Words, and fo only require § Figures co work them 


thro® their 5 Tad/es; So that any fet of 5 Figures work'd thro’ . 


their refpective Tables(in all refpedts like as you have been 
fhewn inthe Example of the Hexameters) will produce 5 Latin 
Words, which will make a true Pentameter Verfe, which will be 
true Latin and good fenfe. 
Thus the figures 1 1 1 1 1 produce 
Turpia figmificant arma maligna mibi 
19723 produce 
Turpia procurant aa mou fla mera 
32791 produce 
Inpia conzlemerant a@a maligna vides. 

And if you are minded to compofe a pair of verfes together, 
viz. Hexumeter and Pentameter, you mult fet down the z fets 
of figures, as thus;63 5191 

89155 
of which fets of figures, wrought out by their proper tables, 
will be produced the following verfes. 
Pejfima fata tuts prenarrant fidera nigra, 
Titrica fignificant aftra nefanda viris. 

Which fets of figures, if placed backwards, will produce quite 
different veries. 

By theie tables, between two and three hundred thoufand 
Aexameter verfes may be produced, 

The Verjifying Tables for Pax tametens. 
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Penra’myron (rare uues, Gr] ad ointment comround- 
ed with 5 ingredients, ofz. Diajich, Nard, Opidaijamam , 
Storax, and Wax. 

Pe'nranccae [of vivze,Gr. §, and angu/azs, L a corner] 
a figure having 5 angles. 

Penvare’tatous [ of rarrs§, and witzagy, Gr. a leaf) 
§ leaved. 

Pentrapetatous Planes [ with Botaniis } are fuch whofe 
flowers conhilt of § flower leaves. 

Penra’puytLum [rertasvaaor, Gr.) the herb Cinguy foil 
or § leaved grafs, 

PentaruyLrot’pes [of aivre, §, guAaoy a leaf, and ¢j- 
S&,Gr. form) of the Cinguefail or § leav'd form. 

PentaPuy'LLows, having § leaves. 

Penta PLEURON [ver7exAsvesy, Gr] an herb, the lefler 
plantain. 

Penta’Proton [+6r7e'x]w7or, Gr,] a noun that has but 5 
cales, Gram. 

Penta’roson [-rerra'poSor, Gr.] the plant or flower called 
a peony. 

Pe'wrasrast [wertdorasey, Gr} an engine that has ¢ 
pullies. 

Panta'stic [werrdsines, Gr.) a flanza, or certain divi- 
fion in a poem 

Penta'sty Ls [otrvteécva@, Gr.) a work in architeéture, 
wherein are 5 rows of columns. 

Pe'nrateucn [revrarevyos of vivre five, and rel yor, a 
volume) the five books of Mifer, Genefit, Exedas, Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 

Penta’THLON (wivjadaor of rtyze and dba, a ftriving, 
Gr.] the five exercifes performed in the Grecian games, oz. 
Leaping, Running, Quoiting, Darting, and Wrofung. 

Pentatonon [in ancient Much] a concord, with us call'd 
the greater fixth. 

Pawteco ntaren (wrerrexivtapyos, Gr.) a captain who 
has the command of 50 men. 

Penreconto re, a veilel with So oars. 

Penreco'’stre [pentecote, F. pentecofe, lt. wevtexosn, Gr. i. 
#.the goth day, feil. after Eajfer] the feltival of W’bit/untide. 

Penreco’sTas, offerings made by parilhioners to their 
‘prieft at Whitfentides and alfo of inferior churches to their 
chief or mother-church, Thefe were allo called Mbitfund- 
Farthings, 

Penrerua’rmacumM [of cirve 5, and ca'puanc, Gr. a 
remedy] any medicine that conlills of § ingredients. 

PentHe Mi‘MERTS [rer Snyceeep’s, Gr.] apart of a Greek 
or Latin verfe, confitting of z feet and a long fyilable. 

Pe'nrnouse [pendice, It, appentis, F. of appendix, L. of 
pendere, L, to hang) a hhelter over a door or window, 

Penu'ttima (with Grammarians] the lait ible of a word, 
fave one. 

Penu'mara [in Affronomy] a faint or putial fhade obferved 
between the perfect fhadow and the full light in an eclipfe of the 
moon, fo that it is difficule to difcern where the thadow begins, 
and where the light ends. 

Penu’rious (of penwria, L. great want) covetous, niggardly, 
flingy ; allo nice. 

Penu’riousty, covetoufly, niggardly, meanly. 

Penu’rtousness, niggardlinefs, meannels. 

a‘ Pe'wury [fenwria, Sp. and L.) extreme want of all nece- 
aries. 

Pe'nury is reprefented {in Sew/pture and Painting) by a 
meager old woman, in a tatter'd habit, as the effeét of ant, 
holding, in one hand a Pumice jfome, and in her other a Branco 
of Wilicw, both which, are emblems of Sters/ity; relting ona 
fean Cow, alluding aor. prophecy, of Péwrach’s lean kind. 

Peony (Peosia, L. of rauviz, Gr. peontan, Sex.) a fluw- 
er of two fexes. male and female 

Peo‘pre [populus, L. pevple, F. popole, It. pueblo. povo, Port. 

obl, C. Br. pobel, H. G.] the whole body of 3 Trople whe 
ve in a country. 

The Peopre, the common fort of people, 

Psorve fay, it is generally faid, 

7Q % 
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JoPeo'pre [populare, L. and It. poblar, Sp. pewpler, F.] to 


ftock a country or place with people. 

Pe pansis [-reravors, Gr.) a ripening. 

Peransis [in Medicine] a correéting of depraved matter and 
corrupt humours in the body, and bringing them into order. 

Pera‘’smMus [cevaguds of remra'rve, to bring to maturity, 
Gr.] a ripening of preternatural humours. 

Perasticks (of reraguis, Gr.) medicines which are good 
to help the rawne(s of the flomach, and that digelt crudities. 

Pe'rrer [piter, L. poivre, F. pepe, It. pimienta, Sp. pi- 
menta, Port. of peppop, Sex. peptr, Su. peper, Du. and L. 
G. pfeffer, H. G.) an aromatick fruit, or grain brought from 
India, 

Pe'pper Wert, an herb. 

Yo Perrer, or ply one clofe with any thing, alfo to feafon 
with pepper. i 

Perrear'p off (eulgar Exprefion] foundly clapt or pox'd. 

Perrenr-Preof, the contrary ; 4. ¢. found, tree from any fuch 
difkemper. 

To take Perper in the Nofe, to be angry. 

Pr‘rsis (aides, Gr.) a boiling or feething. 

Pr‘rsis [in Pdyfck) the concegtion or fermentation of vittu- 
als and humours in an animal body 

Perrick [rer)in3s, Cr.) ferving to conco&t or digeft. 

Per? a difeale in fowls, confilting in a little white dry pellicle 
Pir g arifing on the tongue. : 

Per, a prepofition, borrow'd from the L. and us‘d inflead of 
By, and Thro’ e. g. per Perce, per ann, per cent, &c. to beige. 
or pierce thro’, &c. It likewile denotes a degree of excellency or 
excels. 

Per Ajcenfum [in Clymifry) a particular manner of diftil- 
lation. 

Per Deliguiam. See Deliguiam, 

Per Aris, See Arm. 

Per Téojfin, See Thefin. 

Pera’crer, a mathematical inkrument ufed in furveying. 

Peracu te [peracwtus, L.) very tharp. 

Peracu’tuM meniraum [with Chymifs)] a Menfrusm made 
by drawing off (pirit of nitre feveral times from butter of anti- 
mony. By the help of which, Mr. Boyle fays he was able, with- 
out avery violent fre, to elevatea very good quantity of crude 
Mercury, and that in a few hours, 

Per annum, yearly, by the year. 

Penanve'nTure (far avanture, F par avuentura, It. por 
ventura, Sp ) perhaps, by chance. 

Without Penapventrure, undoubted, without queltion. 

PERAGRA’ TION, a travelling or wandering about; a progrefs 
or ramble, L. of F. 

Peracration Month [with Afronomers} the f of the 
courle of the moon from any point of the zodiack tothe fame 
again. 

° To PERAMBULA’TE [feraméulare, L.] to walk thorough or 
all over. 

Pexamsura’tion [in Aron.) a walking through any point 
of the zodiack to the fame again, Ge, 

PeraMnuta'rion [of toe Forg?] the walking of juftices, or 
other officers, about a forelt, in order to furvey and fet the 
bounds of it, 

PERAMBULA'TIONE facienda, a writ commanding the theriff 
to make a perambulation, and to fet down the bounds af two or 
more manours, the Jimits of which are not fo well known. 

Pera’MauLAToR, an inirument or rolling-wheel for mea- 
furing roads, Gc. a furveying wheel. It 
is made of wood or iron, commonly half a 
pole in circumference, with a movement, 
and a face divided like a clock, with a long 
rod of iron or flee] that goes from the cen+ 
ter of the wheel tothe work: There are 
allo two hands, which (as you drive the 
wheel before you) count the revolutions; 
and from the compofition of the move- 
ment and divilion on the face, thew how 
many yards, poles, furlongs, and miles 
you go. 

Perca [old Rec.) a perch of land. 

ERCA’PTURE, a Wear or place in a 
river, made up with banks, dams, &¢, 
for preferving or catching fith, 
Ps'ncass, if perchance, if it be to, 

To Peacet’ve [pertipera, L. appercevoir, PF. percevtr, Sp] 
ts besin to fee, to difcover, to (py or find out, to apprehend or 
UNderitand. 

Penucer'vante? [percettibile, It. of perceptibiiit, L.) that 

Bencuevsta may be perceived. 

ERCELVEABLY , perceptibly, in a manner to be perceiv'd. 
Perce'rristecn £ss, perceivablene(fs. 


Prace'prtoy [(F, Percexzione, It, of perceptio, L.] the act of 





‘utter ruin or deftrudtion. 
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ae comprehending, or knowing; the clear and diftin®t 
apprehentfion of any object. 

Penrcerti'vity, the faculty of perceiving. 

Perce’pier, the herb parfley-pert, or parfley-break-flone. 

Percipisenr [percipiens, L.Ja perceiving or perceiver, 

Percu [of perche, F. a poic) a fick or pole for birds to 
rooft on. 

Prarcu [perche, F. of pertica, L.) a pole or tod, a meafure of 
16 foot and half. 

To Percu [of percber, F.] to fit upon a perch, ftick, or twig 


ofa tree, as birds do. 
L. and chance) perhaps; it may 


Percnance [of per by 
happen, peradventure. 

Pracua’nt [with Foslers) a decoy-bird ty'd by the foot 
which flutters, and draws other birds to it, and fo gives the fowe 
ler an opportunity of catching them, F. 

Rhea gt candles, ufed in England ——— times; 
alfo the larger fort of wax-candles, which were ufwal) 
the altar, i . _ 

Peacota't10N, a firaitiing thoroughly, L. 

Perconta'Tion, a ftriG inquiry. 

Percuttis, the name of one of the purfuivants at arms, 

Percy sston(percu fone, It.) a firiking or knocking, F. of Le 

Pencu'sston [in Péyjicks) the impreflion a body makes in 
falling or Rriking upon another; or the thock or colliiion of two 
bodies, which concurring, alter the motion of each other, 

Pa’avirous [ot perdere, to lole, and Filia, leaves, L.) fuch 
trees or plants as lole their leaves in winter, or alter they have 
done flowering . 

Pervines [old Rec.} the dregs of the people, viz. men of no 
fubftance. 

Peavi'Ti0n (FP. perdizione, lt. perdicidn, Sp. perditie, L. 

Pexoona’tio Uriagaria, a pardon of one that is ontlaw'd 
for aa and afterwards furrenders himlelf of his own ac- 
cord, 

Peaoricon [F.) a fort of plumb, or prune. 

Perou's (FP. perdute, It.) lott, forlorn. 

Pernu'es (q. perdits, L,, 4. ¢. lott men] Soldiers placed in a 
dangerous polt; the forlorn hope of an army. 

To lie Penpu &, to hie flat wpon the belly, to lie in wait 
clofely. 

Penou’rapie [F. and Sp. perdurabile, It. of perdurabitis, 
L.) continuing, laiting long. 

Peroura’tTion, a laiting very long LZ. 

To Pe’necainate [peregrinar, Sp.) to travel into far coun- 

tries. 

Pir: R passe 10M, a travelling into foreign countries, O, 
. of L. 

" lia (peregrine, It. peregrinus, LJ foreign, out- 
ndith. : 

Pa'necaine [with Falcomers) a hawk ofthe falcon-kind. 

Pa’aucrine [with Afrolegers] a planet is {aid to be peree 
rine, when it is found in any fign where it has none of its es 

ential dignities. 

Pere Nwitat [perennis, L } lafling al! the year. 

Peae’nniat [in Medicine} a verm apply'd to fevers which 
have no intermiilion. 

Pens nniry [perennitas, L.) laflingnefs, long continuance, 
perpetuity. 

: _ E'MPTORY Cree P. perenterio, It. peremptoria 
of perempterius, L.) abfolute, exprefs; agmati 
fag - Laney Gage = —_ 

Peremptory Adin [in Lew] an abfolute, final, and deter- 
minate a€t; not to be altered, renewed, or reftrained. 

Pere MProntty, abfolutely, pofitively. 

Pras’mproriness, abfolutencts, pragmaticalnels, °c. 

Pere'wwtat [perenne, It. of perenmis, L} continual, per- 
manent. 

Pene’nniry [perennitas, L.J of long duration. 

ERERRA'TION, a Wandering up and down, ZL. 

PerereRion [of wtpam, Gr. to bore through] a trepan. 

Pa'nract [parfait, F. perfette, It perfits Sp. of perfedas, 
L.} compleat, intire; to which nothing is Wanting, or that has 
all the requifitess alfo excellent, accomplifh’d; allo arrant; alfo 
well skilled in, 

Perrect Flowers [with Botami/?:) are fuch as have the finely 
coloured flower-leaves called Peta/a, with the Stamina, Apices, 
and Sry/es, 

Pearect Animal (with fome Writers} one born or produc'd 
by univocal generation, in oppofition co infects, which {they 
fuppofe } to be produc’d by equivocal generation. 

Mg ali compleatly, entirely, excellently, 
skill, 


To Pe'nvect [perfedlum, of perficere, L. perfedionner, F. 


perfexionare, It. perficiendr, Sp.j to make perfect, to bring t 
pericction, to finifh. : peric ‘0 bring to 


with great 


Pe’rrecr 
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Ps’aecor Numbers [Mathersat.] are fuch numbers whofe a- 
Tiquot or even parts taken all together, will exaétly make the 
whole number, as 6 and 28, €¢’r. for of 6 the half is 3, the third 

art 2, and the Gixth part 1, which added together make €; and 
it hath no more aliquot parts in whole numbers; fo 28 has 
thele even parts, 14 the half, 7 the fourth, 4 the feventh, and 2 
the fourteenth, and 1, which added together make 28, and there- 
fore is a perfect number ; of which perfect number there are but 
10 hetween 1, and 10000000000, 

Peavection [F. perfexione, It. perficiin, Sp. of perfefio, 
L.] the ftate or condition of that which is perfects allo excel 
Jency, great accomplifiment, : 

Pearecrion is repreiented in painting &¢, by a beautiful 
lady cloth’d in a veit of gold gauze; her bolom unveil'ds her 
body partly hid by the zodiack on which fhe leans with her right 
hand, her fleeves turn'd up to the elbow, and defcribing a perlect 
circle by a pair of compaffes in her left; the golden robe denotes 
perfection: the naked breait her propenfity to cherifh others; 
and the circle is the moft perfect figure in the Mathematicts. 

JAofolute Puareetton, is that wherein all imperfection is 
excluded, fuch as is that of God, or Seeandum quid, and in its 
kind 

Efential Perre’etion, is the poffeffion of all the eflential 
attributes; or of all the parts neceflury to the integrity of a fub- 
flance. 

Metaphyfcal Peare’etion, is the fame as Netwral. 

Natural Peare orion is that whereby a thing has all irs 
powers or faculties; and thofe too in their full vigour: all its 
parts both principal and fecundary; and thofe in their due pro- 
portion, conftitution, e. 

Moral Penrectrion, isan eminent degree of vertue, or mo- 
ral goodnefs, to which men arrive, by trequently repeated acts 
of hencfcence, piety, Ge 

Phyjfical Penvection. See Natural Perfection. 

Tranjeendental Penrection, the lame as Natwral, 

PerreCTionaL, making perfect 

Pe'rrectness, the quality of being perfect. 

PERFECTI'sstMate, a quality or dignity mentioned in the 

code, 
Perri’pia [in Muck) an affectation of doing always the 
fame thing, of following the fame defign, of continuing the 
fame motion, the fame fong, the Jame paflage, the fame figures 
of notes, Jta/, 

Peart pious [perfido, It. and Sp. of perfidus, L.] treache- 
rows, bale, fuilchearted. 

Perri’prousness? [perfidia, or perfisezza, It. perfidia, 

Pe reipy $ Sp. of perfidia, L.] breach of faith, 
truit, treachery, faillencis. 

Perripy, is defcribed [in Painting and Sculpture] by a 
awoman hiving a fawning, out treacherous countenance, and 
holding ferpents, in each hand. 

Perriati'ce (perfatilis, L.) eafy to be or capable of being 
blown through by the wind. 

Perro’rans Mu/fculws ( Anatomy] a mufcle of the fingers, fo 
calied becaule its tendons run through thole of the Perforatus 5 
the fame as Tertié int.rnodii digitorum flexor. 

Perro rans Prdis { Anat.} a muicle of the leffer toc, called 
alfo Flexor tertii internodsi digitorum pedu, L. 

Perrora’ra, an herb, a fort of St. Joba's Wort, 

To Pe‘'rronate (ferforare, It. and L.} to pierce through. 

Pe‘rronaten [with Botami?s) a term ued of any plant 
whofe leaf being held againit the light, feems fall of little holes, 

Pa reorateo [in Heraldry) 1. ¢. bored thorough. The 


armorifts ufe it to expre(s the pafting or penetrating 
ww of one ordinary (in part) through another: A be 
> y bears, Argent, a Bend Ermine perforated through a 

A\ Cheveron, gules. Sze the Fifcutcheon, 

Per rora’t ton [perforazione, It. of perforatis, L.) a boring 
through. 

Perrora’tion [in Surgery] the penetrating by an inftra- 
ment into any of the larger cavities 5 or the Opening of any ab- 
fce(s by an inftruments al.o an erofion of the bones that eats 
through them. 

Perrora tus Mufculas [with Asatomi?s a mulcle of the 
leffer toes, {0 called becaule its tendons are perforated like thote 
of the fingers, L. 

Pea-Forcs [par force,F. perforza, Ic. por fuerca, Sp.] 
by force or violence. 

To Perrone [performare, L.] to do, to fulfill, to bring to 
pafs, to put in execution. 

To Perroam [or 4r¢p} one's word or promife. 

Perro rmance, the act of performing, ora work done, 

Pearoamer (at the play houieJ a mulician, a finger, 

Pearrica Tron, a rubbing or chafing thoroughly. 

To Pereu me (parfumer,F. parfumare, It. perfumdr, Sp. 
and Port.) to give a |weet {cent to. 


Pearu Me (param, F. profane, lt. perfdeve,Sp.) any thing 
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that fends forth a fweet fcent, as civet, musk, fr. allo the 
feent itfelf. 


Perru'mar [parfumeur, F. wangere, Ite wader, S 
and Port ] one who makes an a el ee 


Pexru nctory [perfandorins, L.] done carelefly, or flights 
ly, flubbered over. v ; ad Bs 

Perru’wcrortry, carelefly, flightly. 

Perru’ncroriness, a flight, carelels doing any thing. 

Perua’es (ot per, and prob. happen) it may be fo. 

Penuars you'd have ripe Cherries at Chriftmafs, a proverb 
appiy'd ta fuch as crave after thofe things that are either im- 
pollible or difficult to be had. 

Perta’MMa 2 [wspiauuc, Gr.] a medicine to be tied about 

Peet'aeta § the neck, which, as it is believed by fome, 
will cure difeafes, 

Pentanrut'a [of aegi about, and dv354,a flower, Gr.] 
the {mall green leaves which compals the bottom of a flower. 

Prricarpian 2 of, or pertaining to the pericardi- 

PERica’RDIack§ wen. 

Perica‘’reptary [in Pdyfick] an epithet given to worms 
generated in the heart. 

Perica’eoium [weeded sev, of wcgl and xagdie, Gr. the 
heart} a double membrane, skin or pouch, which jurrounds the 
whole fubitance of the heart, and contains a liquor to moiilen it 
and cool it. 

Penica’nrtum [repixdprror,Gr.) a medicine apply'd to 
the wri to cure an ague, . 

Perica’rnriuM, around root good againft hemlock, Gr. 

Perica'apus oh Botanifts) a pellicle or thin membrane 
encompafling the fruit or grain of a plant. 

Pert'crasis (reginaaces, Gr] fuch a total fratture of a 
— a8 quite divides it and forces it out thro’ the fleth into 
ight 

Pericuira’tron, hazard, danger, jeopirdy, Z. 

Peaicna’mia (of wepi about, and xrnyan, Gr. the Tibia) 
the parts about the Tidre 

Pericra’ntum [ mrtpinpatviov, of orcee and xpavsov, Gre 
the skull} a thick folid coat or membrane, lying under the thick 
hairy skin of the head, and immediately covers the whole skull, 
except where the temporal mufcles lie. 

Pea ipor, a precious {tone of a greenith colour, F. 

Peripro’mis [reged'pouts,Gr] an open gallery, alley or 
the like in a periptere, between the columns and the wall, 

Pe‘nitous ([periculofus, L. pertileux, F.) dangerous, full of 


ile 
_ Peats’noy (of wspicpyo¢, Gr.) needlefs caution or trouble 
in an operation. 

Pericar’um [wteryaion, of aage and yas the earth, Gr. 
perigee, F ) that point in the heaven in which the fun or any 
planer is at its leat diltance from the censer of the earth, 

Peats’Lion [orepsasoy, of wepi and Ascc, Gr. the fun per- 
ehelse, F.) that point of the orbit of a planet, in which it is 
ere to the fun. 

eeices [ weeryace, Gr igee, F. of perigeum, L. 
that point othe heaven, ae fun, or ready Tr Pree 
is neareft the center of the earth. 

Pericrt nary [perigrimarivs, L.) 2 monk in the ancient 
monalteries, whoie office was to receive or entertain ftrangers 
or vilitors. 

Pertece'res, one who condudts another about a place or 
thing to fhow it him. 

_ Pe - i (F. pericsto, Ie. peligro, Sp. of periculum, L ) danger, 
Azard, 
Pe’nivous [periculo/ws,L. perilleux, F. pericolg/o, ls. peligre- 


Je, Sp.) dangerous, hazardous. 


Pe‘ritousty, dangeroufly, hazardoufly, 

Pe'ritousngss hazardoulnets. 

Peat'MeTer [aspiuszpis, Gr.] a verfe having a fyllable 
above its jull meafure. 

Peri'METER le Geometry] the ambit or extent whieh 
bounds a figure or body. 

Perinat ust [wtpivasov, Gr.) the ligamentous feam betwixt 
the Scrotum and the tundiment, L. 

Pent'npe valere (Lew Phrajr) a dilpenfation granted to a 
clerk, who being otherwile uncapable of a benefice or other {pi- 
ritual funétion, is admitted to it. 

PERINny'CTIDEs ol little fwellings like nipples. 

Puerto cua (wéproyn, Gr.) an argument containing the fum 
of a difcourie. 

Pe'niop (periode, F. periode, It. and Sp. of persodus, L. are- 
gied'a¢, Gr.) a perfect fentence, spudiehan or clofe, a full flop 
at the end of any lentence. 

Pe‘aion [in Arithmerich) a dillinétion made by a point or 
comma, after every 6th place or figure, uled in Notation or Nu- 
meration, for the more ready diflinguilhing and reading the &- 
gures. ‘ 

_ Ps‘xion [in Afremomy) che time taken up by a flar or planet 
in making, or the duration of its courle "till it return to the lame 
point of the heavens, Ps'nion 
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Pe'aton [in Medicine] the {pace of time a diemper continucs 
from its beginning to its declenfion. 

Ps‘ntop [in Printing) a character wherewith the periods of 
dilcourfe are terminated thus (.) cali*d a full point. 

Pe'nton [in Cérenofogy} an epocha or interval of time by 
which the years are accounted; or a feries of years wherehy in 
different nations, and on different occafions, time is meafured, 

Perto’picar? [periodigque, F. periodico, It. and Sp. of peri- 

Perio’pick $ cdicws, Ln wriesoduxds, Gro] of, oF pertaining 
to, or that has its periods. 

Perio’pican [with Afromemers) that which performs its 
motion or courle regularly, fo as to perform it always ip the 
fame time. 

Perto'prcat Mbath, the fame as month of peragration. 

Perio’picatey, regularly, ina periodical manner. 

Perio'picx Difeafes, fach as decline and rile again with fimi- 
lar fymproms alternately. 

Perio pick [with Grammarian:] a term apply'd to a ftyle 
or difcourfe that has number or which confilts of jult and artful 

criods. 

. Pexs‘oous farguims [in Phyfct} a continual circulation of 
the blood. thro’ all the parts of the body, ZL. 

Perioe’cr [repiorxes, Gr-) thole inhabitants of the earth 
that live under the jame parallels; but oppofite femi-circles of the 
meridian, and confequently in the fame zone or climate. 

Per iorputHa LMIOM [of crepi about, and égdaruss, the 
eye, Go] achin skin which birds can draw over their eyes to 
defend them withe at fhatting their eve-lids. 

Perto'stiuM [wepsd. tov, Gr.) a thin skin which immediate- 
ly inclofes all the bones of the body, except fome few as thole 
of the teeth, ears, se. the ule of it is to cover the bones, and 
to bear up the veflels, which enter them for their nourishment. 

Peetrare’tick [rigiwarnttx3s, Gr.) of, or pertaining to 
the peripateticks. 

Pertrars’ tice Pdilsfophy, the fyltem of philofophy 
taught and ellablithed by rijforfe, and maintained by his tol- 
lowers. 

Peurpate Ticks [peripaticiens, F. ragerarerinel of reget 
cratiw, to walk about; becaufe they uled to difpute walking in 
the place at Arcens call'd Lyceurs) a fect of philofophers, the fol- 
lowers of drifforie, as Theophrajtus, Cratippus, &c. 

Pentre'tia [of reprreris, Gr. falling intoa different fate] 
that part of a tragedy wherein the aétion is turned, the plot un~ 
ravelled, and the whole concludes. 

Peas ruery (weerzepic, Gr.] the circumference or bound- 
ing line of a circle, ellipfis, parabola, and other fimilar figures. 

Peni’Purase [peripbrase, F. parafrag, It. periporafis, L. 
oripigetsis, Gr.] a circumlocution ; a tour of words wicd by 
orators, to avoid the common and trite manners of expreilion, as 
ufing many words toexprefs that which might be done by a few. 

To Pe’ntpunase [peripbraser, F. u/ar parefrafi, It.) to ule 
circumlocutions. . 

Peripura’sTICaL [wreergpastzcs, Gr.] of, or pertaining to 
a periphralis. 

Peripnra’sTICALLy, by way of periphrafis. 

Jo Pe'nipurase [periphra/er, F } to ule circumlocutions. 

Peripro'ca Orapocyaum Syed the herb dog’s-bane, L. 

Pertpiu’s [ripiraes, Gr.) voyage or navigation round a 
certain fea or fea coalt. 

PrrtrNeuMon!' a [réprrrevuovia, Gr } an inflammation of 
the lungs and brealt, accompanied with a fever, shortnels of 
breath, a cough &s 

Panirweumonn'a Notha[with Phyfcians) a ByPard Perip- 
newmony, adifcale inthe lungs arifing from a heavy pituitous 
matter generated throughout the whole mals of blood, and dif- 
charged upon the lungs, Z. 

PeRtpNeUMO'NICAL [feripnuemonicus of wieerviuuorinss, 
Gr.) of or pertaining to» peripneumony. 

Peavrrer® @ [of weee’ about, and lige, a wing] in Ar- 

Peri prenon§ chite@ure, a place encompafied about with 
columns without, anda kind of wings about it. 

Peripy EMA ara on Gr.]a colleétion of matter about 
any part, 23 round as the tooth in the gum. 

Perinnnora’ [weer dpoit, Gr. of arepi and péw, to flow) a 
reflux of humours from the habit, into any one of the larger 
emunttories for its excretion; atin the hydropical cale of water 
upon the bowels or kidneys, Where it pafies away by urine or 
fool. 

Perw'so11 [xepionsor of reel and cxia, Gr. a fhadow] thofe 
inhabitants of the earth whofe thadows do in one and the fame 
day fucceilively turn to all the points of the horizon; and theie 
are fuch as inhabit the frozen zones, within the compafs of the 

Ar fick and AntarGick circles, becaule the {un being above their 
horizon for many days without ever fering, the fhadow turns as 
the fun docs, 
Pemice'Lis [reenerts, Gr.) a garter, thence a knight of 
the molt noble order of the garter is in Latin filed, Egues Pe- 
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caoradsraad fof orted’ and oxdrifcev, Gr. to flea}a 
ERISKY TISM a fection, or laying o , 
of the head, the skull. aS nen eae 

To Pe'eisu ([perir, F. perecér, Sp. and Port. perire, It. and 
L,] to go to ruin, rack, or decay; alfo to be ruined, to be caf 
ag alfo to die or come to one’s end. : 

E’RISHABLE [peri(fable,F. pereceders,Sp Ja ori 
cay, come to mints x Pat piss 

Pe'nisHapLeness, perifhing quality. 

Pertsso voce (reeewornyie of oretruds abounding, and 
AyD, aword, Gr.) a dilcourle Ruifed with uareceflury and 
fuperfluous words. 

Peristan’ric [arsewseatixis of wrerciaaw, Gr. 
about, to contraét, & ] quibbling, worm like. ila 

Pertsta’LTicK Motion of the Guts, a fort of quibbling, er 
worm like motion, a crawling of them downwards; which is 
caufed by the contra¢tion of the {piral fibres, whereby the ex- 
— are prefled downwards and voided. 

ERISTAPHILINUS smternus [in Anatomy) a mulele of the 
Uvala which draws it forwards; more prc 
philinys. er ee 

Pentstapnii’nus extersus [Asat.) a mufcle of the Uvels 
which draws it backwards. 
; elgeditepaaa ({ Botany] the herb Mervain, 

ERIsTERNA [of weet’ about, and sépy 
the parts about ‘nt breait. , adaicoiabiton, wa 

Pertsrro'mMata [ol w¢ piceoua,Gr.] the coat which covers 
the bowels. 

Peristy’Le [ferifyliaum, L. of xeprevalor, Gr. 
building, littl with a row ot re ale on the de gisce = 

Perisy’svote [of weef and gucsan, Gr.) the paufe or in- 
terval between the two motions of the heart or pulfe, of. that 
of Sy/tole or contraction, and that of the Dsay?o/¢ or dilatation. 

Peni’te [peritus, L ) skilful, cunning, knowing. 

Periro'nagum [orsecrivascy of orseereivees, I fhretch all 
around, Gr] a thin, foft membrane, covering and containing 
all the vilcera or 44domem on the infide, and the entrails on the 
out. 

Perirro’cuium [aosertes'verer of rieeteive, Gr. 
abour] (in Piel eye a bind’ Bf wheel hg ipl 
round which a rope is wound in order to ratle a weight. 

Pent’rroma [regitreua, Gr.) whatever is {uperfuous in 
the body ; the excrement or ordure left after digeflion; allo the 
relicks of difeafes. 

Prajyura’rion, a being forfworn, 

To Pa'ayune [fe parjurer, F. jpergivrarfi, It. of perjurare, 
a | to foriwear. 

e’ajury [porjure, F. fpergiare, It. periario, Sp. of periu- 
rium, L.Ja Titertee! a ta a falfe ane Sic ed 

Pe’ryury [in Lew) a {wearing faltely in an oath adminiftred 
by ws in legal authority. 

ERtwia [perrugue, F, parrueca, It. per, 
human hair a ee = Sa hc na 

Pe'raiwincrie [pervinca, It. the Herd fo caild. i 

fea nail fh nates herb ee ete ee 
ERIWINKLE [with the Canting Cres] fignihes a peruke. 

Pert’zoma [orepiCaua, Gr.) a Gat oledh or tral for 
people who are buriten, 

To Perk wf, to lift up the head, to appear brisk. 

PERLIBRA TION, an exact weighing, Z, 

Shape a little Twréij® boor. 

E'RMANERT [F. perrranente, It. and Sp. 
durable. aleniig. icing. ; se aaa 

Pe'rMANENTNESS, durablenels, €&'c, 

Pese’aste [permeabilis, L.} that may be paffed through. 

: Pe Ra cATE [of permeare, L. | to penetrate, to pais thro’, 

ERMEA'SION,a penetrating and palling throu 
of the body, Z. ele ia : Pee eee 

Per minima [with Phyfeierr] a term uled to fignify a 
perfect mixture of the {malleft particles ef feveral bodies or in- 
gredients, ZL. 

Permi'scipce [permi/cibilis, L.] which may be mingled. 

Peamr'ss lBLe { permisibilis, L.] that may be permitred, 

Permu’ssion [F. and Sp. permiyjione, It. of L.] a permitting, 
granting leave or liberty, todo athing, &e. 

Permission [with Rbeterician'] a figure when the orator 
proteffes tu have delivered the whole matier, and to leave all to 
the judgment and difcretion of the auditors, 

Permissive, of or pertaining to permiffion. 

Permt'stion 

4, ; Mi’ xT ION 

¢ Peame't[permettre, F. permitir, Sp. and Port. o ‘ 
wa L.Jw Alles futter, Lid gol give a t permit- 
Permit, a noie fo called siven by the feller 
of French brandy, &e. 7 , = eters 

Peraixrion [in PAs eh] a mixing thoroughly. 

Permura tion [F. permutazion, It. of L } the truck, or 
exchange of one thing for another, L, 


é a thorough mingling together, Z. 


PERMUTA- 
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Psemutarions, of Quantities [in Algebra] the changed 
alterations, or ditferent combinations of any number of quantitics. 
Peameratto'Nh Arcbidiagsmatt, &e. a writto an ordinary, 
commanding t» admit a clerk to a benefice upon exchange mauc 
another. 
To Penmu'te [permater, F. of permutare, It, and L.] to ex- 
chance church livings one for another. as 

Pree my et per tout (Law Poraje} a joint tenant ts faid to be 
fiezed, per my ef per tout, j. e. he is fiezed by every parcel, and 
by the whole. : 2. . 

Pern‘ancy [in Law] the taking or receiving of any thing, as 
tithes in Pernancy are tithes taken in kind, La 

Peenrcrous [peraiziefs, It. permiciaa, Sp. of permicisfus, L.) 
deliruétive, miichievous, very hurtful. é 

Pernictousty, defiructively, mifchievoufly, hurtfaily. ; 

Pernicury [pernicitas, L.] extraordinary fwiltnels of moti- 
on in birds or bealts, 

Peaxt'Clousness, mifchievoufnels, &'¢. 

Pe‘rnto, a kibe or chilblain, L, i : 

PerNnocra'Tion, alodging, or lying out all night, 

Pe'nxor [of premeur, F.} a taker, - 

Pe'anor of Profits [in Law] a taker or receiver of profits. 

Pero'xa [with Anat cm.) a bone of the leg called alto Fibula, 
the fhin-bone, L, 

Peronac'us primus anticws [in Anatomy] a mufcle of the 
Tarfus called alfo Lowgus, becaufe it is the longeit mufcle feated 
on the Perea, It begins from above hall the upper part of that 
bone, and ends in the upper, and hindermolt part ot the os me- 
tatarfi of the little toe. eae 

PeRonac us feeurdus or pyfiews [Anat.] a mutcle of the Tar- 
fas, arifing above the middle ot the outward part of the Fidala 
under the belly of the Persnews Primus, and is let into the upper 
aud outward part of the os metatar/s of the little toe, ZL. 

Perora'tion [peroraijox, B. of peroratio, L.] the clofe or 
lait part of an oration or {peech. . 

Jo Perve'no [perpendere, L.} to weigh or ponder thoroughly 
in the mind ; alfo to examine or to try exactly. 

Perre'nper {with Architects] a fone fitted to the 

Peerenp Stone? thicknels of a wall, {9 as to thew its 
fmoothed ends on both fides. 

Perrenpicuar (Sp. el eerie F. perpendicclare, It. 
of perpend:eularis of perPends, J that falls, hangs or is directly 
down-right. . 

Peapenpicurar [in Geometry] aright line that Rands fo 
upon another, that the angles on either fide are equal. : 

PeRPENDicuLaRr to a Parahola [in Conick Sedfions) is a 
right line cutting that figure at the point, wherein any gther 
right line touches it. : 

Perrenptcunar [with Airenomers] when any flar is Ver- 
tical, i. e. right over Our heads it is faid to be perpendicular, be- 
caule its beams fall directly upon us. 

A Perrennicubanr, alevel, a plumb-tine. 

To ket falla Perpunpicurar, is to draw a line perpendie 
cularly upon another, from a point given, placed above it. 

Aright Line is faid to be PemPenDicuLar toa plane, when 
it is perpendicular to all the lines it meets with in thor plane. 

Peapexpi’cucarcy, ina perpendicular manner. 

Pexrenpi'cucarness? the quality of landing falling or 


L. 


Pesrenpicuba’arty § hanving down right. ; 
Perrenpi'cuLarnessg of Panes, for tho’ the generality 
Perrenpicuta rity § of plants rife a little crooked, yet 


the flem fhoots up perpendicularly, and the roots fink down per- 
pendicularly 5 even they that come out of the ground inclined, 
or are diverted out of the perpendicular by any violent means, 
ftrairen them(elves again and recover their perpendicularity, by 
making a fecond, contrary bend, or elbow, without rectifying 
the firit. 

Perrexpt’cutum, a perpendicular, a plumb line a level 

Perrenpicunum chrowometrum, the fame as penduluen. 

Pe’nrerous (L. perperws, from Ciparep Gy. Gr.] rude, vain, 
awkward, foolifth unskillful. 

Pe'nptaousty, rudely, vainly, awkwardly, foolifily, un 
skillfully. 

Perre'sston, a fuffering thoroughly, L. 

Te Pe'avurrate ([perpetrer, F, perpetrar, Sp. perpetrare, 
It. and L.] to commit a crime, L, 

Perperra Tiox, acommifiion ofa crime, Ge. 

Parre'ruat. [per petur/, F. perpetwo, It. Sp. and Port. of per- 
petuss, L.j continual, uninterrupted, conftunt; alfo never cea- 
fing, everlalting, endlefs. 

Perretuat Glamdules [Aratomy] natural ones in dittingtion 
to adventitisws ones. 

Perretuat Prllsfin Phariaiy] regulas of Actimeng made 
into pills, which it fwallowed and voided 56 times, will purge 
every time. . 

Pearetual Motion [in Me-hanichs] a motion which is fup- 
ply'd and renew'd from at felf without che intervention of any 
external caule, . 
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Pererrvarty, continually, everliflingty, E's. 
To Penre’tuare [perpetver, F. perpetuar, Sp. perpetuare, 
Tt. and L.J to make perpetual, to catce a thing to sbide or [ait 


for ever. 

Perpe'ruatNness? [perpetaité, PF. perp etwita, Tt. perpetuate 

Perretu'ity i dad, Sp. of perpetwitas, L.] continuance 
without interruption, everlallingnels, endleiTnets. 

Perveruiry (ina Lace Sen/z] aterm aled when a fettlement 
is made of an ciliate in tail, to that it cannot be undone a 
made void. 

Perretva'tion, the att of perpetuating, L. 

To Perrre’x [perplexare, L.) to entangle, tu put into con. 
fufion, to diiquiet, to trouble. 

Pearce’xen [perpiexws, L..] put into confufion, troubled s 
alfo dificult, hard to be underituod. 

Perprex’epness? [perplexité, F. ferplefiea. Te perplexidad 

Perrre'xity § Sp.of perplexitat, L } doubttuinels, ir- 
refolutiun; alto trouble, anguilh of mind. 

Perriexepry, confuledly, doubttully. 

Perrota Tron, a thorough drunkennels. 

Par gua jervitia, a judicial writ, ifluing from the note of a 
fine, and lies for the cognizance uf a manour, to compel the 
tenant of the land to an acknowledgment to hin as lord, 

Pe‘nquistres [pergvifita, L.] all manner of profits ariling 
from an effice or place, befides the lalary or revenue, 

Perquisire [in Law) any thing gotten by a man’s own in- 
duflry, or purchaled with his own moncy, 

Peaquisites [of Court) are thole profits that come toa 
lord of a manour, by Vertue of his court baron, over and above 
the certain yearly profits of his land ; as ines of copy holds, 
harriots, &'c. 

Perquist'Tion, a diligent fearch, F. of L. 

Ps’eR1ERS, a fort of great guns, tor fhooting fones. 

Perron [with Architeds) a flair-cafe lying open on the 
outfide of the building; properly the lteps in the front of a 
building, which lead into the firlt tlory, when railed a little 
above the level of the ground. 

Pearu'xe afet of falle hair, curled and few'd together 

Perru Queg onacawl 

Pe'ary ([pairi, F. of pyrum, L. a pear] wine or drink made 
of pears. 

Per je, by him, her, or it felf, L. 

Per se (in Chymitry) a term uled when any thing is diflilled 
Without the ulual addition of other things. 

Per fe (with Logicians) a thing is faid to be confidered per fe, 
when it is taken in the abitradct, and without any other things 
that may be joined thereto. 

Persn. Sty-co/cur, fo called as tho’ it were the colour the 
Perjians delight in. 

To Pe'nsecurs [perfecuter, F. perfegaitare, lt. perfeguir, Sp. 
of perfecutum fup, L. to follow cloie of puriuc) wo opprels, to 
vex, or trouble; to teaze. 

Persecu rion [P. perfecuzione, It. perfecucian, Sp. of perfe- 
ewtio, L.) any unjuit or violent {uit or oppretiion; elpecially up- 
on the account of religion; any pain, allliction, or inconveni- 
ence, which a perfon defignedly inilicts on another. 

Persecution is repreiented iconclogically, by a woman of 
a dillaileful afpedt, ciad in a habie of verdtgreate and ruft colour, 
(the reafon of which is to0 obvious to need an explication) with 
wings upon her ihoulders, as being ever upon the wing to per- 
petrate milchiefs fhooting an arrow trom a bow, to denote her 
fending forth bitter words; having a crocodile at her feet, be- 
caule that amphibious creature preys on the Ath that flee from it, 
as Perfeeution aims at nothing more, than to find out and de- 
ftroy thole, who have not itrength to relitt her. 

Peasecu'tor [perjecuteur. VF. perjecutere, Ut. perfeguidor, 
Sp. of L.Jan oppreifor, &e. e 

Perseve Rance [F. perjeveranza, Ie. perfeverincia, Sp. of 
perfeverantia, L.) conitancy, firmnels, rejuluiions the abiding 
in any Opinion, or way of living. 

Perseverance (with Divenes) a Chriftian virtue, whereb 
perfons are enabled to perfit in the way of jalvation to the end. 

To Perseve we [perfeverer, F. perfeverdr, Sp. perfeverare, 
I. and L.J to continue, to be ftedtait § to held on coniiantly. 

Perseve RANT ([F. perjeveramse, Mt. and Sp. of perjeverans, 
L.} perlevering, Ge. 

Perseus [with 4zromomers) a conilellation of the northern 
hemilphere. 

Pe nae [in Archite@ure] a term commonly ufed of all 

Pe'rsicx§ itaiues of men, serving initead of columns to 
fupport entablatures. 

Persica’ria, the herb arfe-tmart, 2. 

Persian veel (in Agriculture) a machine for raifing a 
quantity of water, fullicenc to overiow lands bordering on the 
banks of rivers, Gic. where the ttream lies too low to water 
them. 

Pe'rsicus Jjsis [Surgery] a {welling commonly called a 
carbuncic. 

Persicx Order [in ArchiteBure) is where the bodies of men 

7R : ferve 
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forve inftesd of columns to fupport the entabluures or rather 
the columns themfelves are in that form, ‘hat which gave 
rife to this cullom, was Paw/anias having defeated the Persians 
the Lacedarisnians ereéted trophies of the arms of their encimics 
in token of their victory, and then reprefenied the Perjrans un- 
der the figure of flaves, fupporting their porches, arches, or 
houfes. 

To Pensi'st (perfifter, F perfivtir, Sp. of perfijtere, Ie. and L.J 
to fiand firm ana fixed; alfo to hold on in an opinion, allegation, 
or demand. 

Persi'stance [perfitenza, It.) periifting. ; 

Ps’nson [perfanne, F. ot perfona, It. and L.] an individual 
fubftance of a rational or intelligent nature; alio the outward 
form and thape of one's body. 

Persons [with Diviaes} the three perfons or fubfiftences in 
the ‘Trinity. 

Pe'asons [with Gremmarians) are three in number, f, s60n, 
be, in the fingular number ; and we, ye, they, in the plural. 

Pe’nsonaste, having a good prefence, mien, or airs 
comely. 

Personascet [in Law] enabled to maintain plea in court; as, 
fib a Foreigner was lately made perjonable by aét of Parliament; 
allo a being in a capacity to take any thing granted or given. 

Pe'rsonaGe (Sp. perjannage, F. perfonaggio, It.) the fame 
as perion, asa comely perfonage, an honourable perionage. 

Pe‘asonat (Sp. perjonnel, F. per/onaie, It. of persfonalis, L.) 
of, or pertaining to a perion. 

Piasqnat Vers (in Gram ] a verb conjugated with ai] three 
periens, and in both numbers. 

Persona (in Law) as goods or chattels per/onal, fignify 
any moveable thing belonging to a man, whether quick or dead; 
and it is oppofed to rew/. 

Personat Aéien [in Lew) isan aftion levied dire€tly and 
folely againit the perfon, in oppolition to a real or mixed action, 

Pe rsonan Goods 2 [in Law) is that which conlilts in mo- 

Pe'asonat Ejlatey veables, Oe. which every perion has in 
his own difpofal, in oppofition to lands and tenements, which 
are called reaf Eytate, 

Persona Tithes, are fuch tithes as are paid out of fuch pro- 
fits as arife by labour of a man's perfon; as by buying and {el- 
ling, handicvafts, and the like. 

Pe'rsonaLNess@ the abltract of perfonal, the property of 

Perxsona’Lity § being a diltinét perlons as in Lew an 
aflion is faid to be rm perjomality, when it is brought againit the 
right perfon. 

Personauity [in Divinity) that which conftitutes the per- 
fons, in the Gedbead, ¢. g. Human Underjianding cannot conceive 
any Difference, between the Perfonality and the Divine Effence 
of the three perjans of the moi Hory Trinity. 

PersonaLey, in perfon. 

Persona'ta 2 [in Botany) the great clot or burdock, 

PeasuLa’ta . 

Persona’te [perjoratus, L.] a fort of benefice or title to a 
collegiate church, 

Jo Pe'nsonate (perfonare, L.] to ack or reprefent a perfon. 

Persona'T1 [in Botany] are fuch flowers as reprelent the 
gaping mouths of fome living creatures. 

Jo Perso xiry is to to feign a perfon, or to attribute 

To Personart’ze § a perion to an inanimate being; or 
io give itthe figure, fentiments, or language of a perfon. 

PeRsonaLwzing 2 the feigning a perion or the attributing 

Perso Ni FYING : a perfon to an inanimate being; or the 
giving it the form, fentiments, and language of a perfon; thus 
the poets have perfonified all the paflions, veriues, and vices, by 
making divinities of them. 

Peaspe'crive [F. per/pettrva, It. per/pectiva, Sp. and L.Ja 
mathemi@ical fcience which fhews how to reprefent objects 
on a plain furface, as naturally as they would appear to our 
fight, if feen thro’ that plane, fuppofing it to be as tranfparent 
as glals. 

ait Persre'crive, regards colour, luftre, flrength, 
baldnefs &’r. of diltant objects, confidered as feen thro’ a co- 
lumn of air, and exprelles the diminution or leffening of the 
dies and colours of a picture, when the objects are fuppofed to 
be at a very great diilance. 

Lineal Pexsrective, regards the pofition, magnitude, and 
form of feveral lines and contours of objects, and isthe art of 
delineating vilible objeéts on a plane furtace, fuch as they appear 
aca given diltance or height, upon a tranfparent plane, placed 
perpendicular to the horizon, between the eye and the object. 

Military Perspective, is when the eye is fuppoled to be at 
an infinite diltance from the table or plane. 

Pradical Persvective, is the art of delineating that which 
is apparent to our fight, or that which our underitanding con- 
ceives in the forms of objects we fee. 

_ Specular Pensrscrive, reprefents the objects in conical, 
fplserical, or other mirrors, erect and clear, whereas on lawn 
and other planes they appear confafed and irregular. 
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Specwlotive Pensrecrive, is that which explains the reafons 
of the ditlerent appearance of certain ubjects; according to ue 
diverfity Of places, where the eye is fixed that behulds chem. 

Puxsrecrivs Plone, is a glals, ur other tran!psrent furface, 
fuppoted to be placed between the eye and the oljeet perdendicu- 
lar to the horizon, unlefs the contrary be exprejsly mentioned, 

Persrecrive is alo ujed tor a kind of ptare or painting in 
gardens, and at the ends of galleries, defiyned to deceive the 
fight by reprefenting the continuation of au alley, a building, a 
landskip, or the like. 

Perspica’cious [prrjpicace, It. perfpied. Sp. of per/picax, 
L.) quick fighted, quick witted, quick of idee fa sas 
henfion. 

Piece f [ penipicacité, F. perfpicacita, Ie of 

Perspica’ciry Perjpiacitas, Lj quaciuels of fight 
or apprehentfion. 

Pe‘aspicin [per/picilvm, L.) a looking-plafs; wherein the 
rig of any thing is clearly repreiented; alio a pair of fpe€ta. 
cles. 

Persri'cuous [serfpiews, Sp. per/picuus, LJ that is fo clear 
and plain, thet the light may be feen thro is; alio ealy to be feen, 
or apprehended, plain. 

Pirspr‘cuous.y, clearly, plainly, &'c. 

Preaspics’ence [per picentia, LJ a perfett knowledge. 

Persprcuousness [perfpicaitas, L.) clearneis or plainnefs in 
writirs, or fpeaking, or tu be feen. 

Pixspicu ivy [per/picuidad, Sp. of perfpicwitas, L ) plain- 
nes clearre!s, 

Peespr'naste [in Medicine] the body is faid to be per{pira- 
é’e, when the pores are kept open, fo that the vapours arifing 
fs.m bad humours may freely breathe out, . 

Persrina rion [fer‘prrazione, It. of per/piratio, L.J a 
fleaming or breithing through, 

Perspirna‘tion [in Mrdicize] the evacuating the juices of 
the body chro’ the pores of the skin, 

Perspira‘rive of or pertaining to perfpiration or breathing 
or exhaling through. 

To Peasva’ne (per/pirdr, Sp. perfpirare, It. and L.] to fweat 
or fteam thro’ the pores. 

To Penstai'nce [perffringere, L.) to tie or gird tight; alfo 
to touch lightly, or to glance upon a thing in difcourie. 

To Persua've [perjwader, F. perjudere, Is. perjuadir, Sp. 
and Port. of per/uadere, L.J to convince, fatisfy, make to be- 
lieve, or work upon one to grant or do fomething. 

Persua’stox [F. and Sp. perfuexicne, It. of perfuafa, L.J 
follicitation, belici ; alfo religion. 

Persuasion, has been repre‘ented [in Paiwting and Scu/p— 
ture] by anymph, ina modern habit, but a peculiar kind of 
head-drefs, which difcover'd an eye anda tongue; leading, with 
a golden chain, a bealt with three heads; viz. a Dog's (as an 
emblem of flattery) an pe's (of cunning) and a Cat's, (of at- 
tention.) 

Prrsua'sive [perfua/f, F. perfuafive, It.) apt, or tending 
to perfuade, 

‘ + Poiana a difcourfe or argument that tends to per- 
ade, 


Persua’siveness [offerjuaff, and mei, F.) sptnels or ten- 
dency to perfuade. : 
Persua’sony [perfwaforixs, L.] apt to perfuade, F. of L. 

Peasutta'TIon, a leaping or skipping over, as frisky cattel 
do in the fields. 


Persutva'rion [with Surgeon] a burfling of blood thro” 
the veffels. 

Pert (prob. of appert, lively, fharp or perh. from prét, F.) 
brisk, lively, pragmatical, forward to meddle. 

Peatiy, briskly, in a lively manner. 

Pe'arness [of apgert, F. and we/s] brisknefs, livelinels, fmarte 
nels in talk. 

Jo Perrai'n [appartenir, F. appartenere, It. pertenecér, Sp. 
pertoncer, Port. of pertinere, L.] to belong to, to concern. 

PeRTal Nina [pertinens, L.] belonging to, concerning. 

PerteRenra rion, a boring through with an augar or 
wimble; a drilling or making a hule thorough, 

Pe’avica, a perch or pole to meafure with, L. 

Pe‘arica [with Ajfren.) a fort of comet, allo call’d Vere. 

Perticag, verchers, large feonees or canileltichs for tapers 
or lights, which were fet on the altars in churches. 
' ee rerra [old Rec.) the fourth part of an acre of 
and. 

Pertixa’cious [pertinace, tc, pertinaz, Sp. of pertinax, L.] 
holding fait, obitinate, ftubborn, wilful, {if in opinion. , 

Pearina’crousny [pertinaciter, L.J nifty, Ec. 

Pertina Clousncss D [fertinacia le, of periinacitas, L.Ja 

Pertina‘ciry itifnefs and obfliaacy in maintaining 

Pe'rtixacy or retaining an opision, 7. flub- 
bornnets, 

Pea Tinesce [fertinenza, I:,] fiinef, fwirablenels, 

Pa'atinens (cfd Ree Ja kinteian or kinfworm, 

Pe’arinext 
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« Pe'atinent (P. percinente, Iz, and Sp. of pertiaens, L.] fit, 
pat. apt, to the purpofe. 
Pee rinesTey, htly, aptly, to the purpofe. 
Pe’ntinenvngss [of perteness, L. and ne/i} fitnefs, fuita- 
lenefs. 
Paati'NGENCE : re 
of pertingens, L.} a reaching to, 
Perrl’ncency (of pertingens, y cals ; 
Peari’ncent [persimgens, L.] reaching to, touching, 
Peari scent Line: [in Heraldry.) See Entire Pertingent. 
Pertra Nsient [ot pertranjens, L. ) a patling o7 itriking 
through, asa colour in a precious ftone, Se. 
Pextra’nsienr Lines [in Heraldry.) See Entire Pertranfis 
ent. 
Perrur'saN, a partifan, a fort of halberd. 
To Pertu'nn [perturder,O. F. perturéar, Sp, pertursare, It. 
and L.} to difturb. ; 
Pentuse [pertefus, L] beaten to pieces; bored through; 
having many holes. 
PerTURBA TION, 
of mind, F. of L. 
Pertursator [perturbatenr, F. pertardatore, It. of pertur. 
bator, L.Ja difturber, a troublefome perion. 
Pextursataix [pertardatrice, .} the fame in the female 


difturbance, difquict, trouble, diforder 


fex. 
‘ To Peava'ne [pervedere, L.} to gothrouch. 


Peave'rse [pervers fF. perver’2, it. and Sp. of perver’vs, L.J 
froward, untoward, crols-grained. 

Prave’nseny (perverse, L.) crofs-grainedly. 

To Perve'ae (pervertir, Sp. pervertert, Ic. and L.) to turn 
upfide down; to miflead: to debauch, to corrupt or ipoil; to 
tarn to a wrong fenic. 

Perve’rsion, a perverting, feducing, corrupting, over- 
throwing; alfo a turning to a wrong fenle, L. 

Peave'ksity laren F, perverfitd, It. of perverfras, 

PERVE RSENESS .] frowardneis, crofinels, ill-nature, ma- 
lice. 

Porvica’cious [pervicex, L.] wilful, head-ftrong, ftubborn. 

Pervi’cactousty, wilfully, flubbornly. 

Pzavica’ciousness 2 [of pervicax, L. and efi) ftubborn- 

Pervica’ciry nels. 

Pervi'xca [with Botanif?:) the herb periwinkle. 

Pe‘avious (pervins, L.} pallable, ealy to be pafled through, 

pe’aviousness [ot perviwr, L. and ar/s) paflablenets. 

Perux'’p wearing a peruke or perriwig or border of hair 
Milton. 

Peeu’sat, a reading over, a perufing. 

To Pexu’se [of per and wfer, F.) to look or read over. 

Peau'vian Bark, a drug brought from Persw in America, 
commonly called the Fefuis's Bark, 

Pes monete [old Rec.Jan ancient term uled to fignify a true 
adjuftment of the real value of all current coin, Z. 

Prsa, a weigh, a certain weight or quantity of cheefe, 
wool, Ge. 

Pr’sace, an ancicnt cuftom or duty paid for the weighing of 
merchandizes or wares- 

Pesa’pe? [in Horjemanjbip}] a motion of a horfe, that in 

Parent lifting or raifing his fore quarters, keeps his hind- 
legs upon the ground without ftirring ; fo that he makes no time 
with his haunches, till his fore-legs reach the ground, 

Pe'stz, a Shank of a fheep. 

Pa‘ssany [with Péyicians) a kind of fuppofitory or medica- 
ment made up of the length of the middle finger to be put into 
the neck of the womb, goud for feveral diforders in that part. 

Pe‘ssoMancy [wiwsuerrtizt, Gr} a fort of divination by 
putting lots into a veficl, and drawing them out, having firit 
made {upplication to the gods to direct them; and being drawn, 
they made conjectures from the charatters marked on them 
what fhould happen. 

Pesso’na [s/d Rec.} maft of the forelt; or moncy taken for 
feeding hogs with matt. 

Pessutus [in Pharmacy] an oblong medicine to be thruft up 
the neck of the womb for ieveral difeates, the fame as peffary. 

Pest [pejfe, F. and It. roe former in one, the latter in too 
Syllables. peitis, L.] the plague. 

To Pe’sven (ot peas, L. a plague) to annoy, plague, trouble, 
embarrals, L. 

Pest Hoye, an hofpital for perfons fick of the plague. 

Pe'strenagce Wares, fuch goods as are troublelome, and 
take up much room. 

Pesti’rerous [peiifere, F. pe/fifers, It. and €p. of pyPifer, 
L.] bringing the peltilence or plague, deftructive, deadly. 

Pe'stivence [(F. pefilencza, le. pofilencsa, Sp. of pofilentia, 
L.] a difeafe arifing from infection in the air, accompanied with, 
botches, boils, and other dreadful fymptoms. 

Pesrtcence Wert, an herb. 

Pe'srivenr (pefilens, L.] troublefome, plaguy, deftrudtive 
dangerous, milchvevous. 


Pe'sriLanr Fine (with the Canting Crew)alarge, heavy fine. 
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Pesrite’ntian (pePilentiel, F. pePeils, Ur. pofel, C. Br.J of, 
or pertaining to, ur partaking of the nature of the peltilence. 

Pespive ntian Fevers (with Pbyficiass] are fuch as doe not 
only afliét the patient with a vehement heat, bat alfo a malig- 
nant and venemous quality. 

Pe-rie NTtacngss [of pePilentiel, F. and nef} plrapaynefs, 
peltilent quality. ie nan 

Pe'srie (pifeas, F. pifello, It. of pifillum, LJ an initras 
ment for beating in a mortar. 

Pu’srie fof Port) the extremity or bone of a lez. 

Per [depit, F. Mer Cafaub. a rize for werj2, Gr Ja dif 
tafle, adifpleafure; as to take pet at, to be angry or dilpleafed. 

Yo take Pe't at, tobe offended at, to ftomach, to be angry ate 

Pe'rata [vriteag, Gr.) the fine coloured leaves of flowers; 
fo called to dillinguifh them from the leaves of the plant. 

Pe'vacism (petali/mus, L.) a kind ot exile among the anct 
ents, or a banifhment for the term of § years. 

Petatorpes [wetaacsidns, Gr.j a furt of little leaves or 
feales that fim in urine. 

Petato’us having flower leaves. 

Pe'taton (wiraas. Gr.] the leaf of a flower. Pesala in 
or with a flower leaf, petadis with flower leaves, Eve. L. 

PeraMiwa’Rius, aname or title which the ancients gave to 
feveral perfons, who performed extraordinary feats of activity, 
took dangerous leaps, vaults, &'¢. 

Perarn [F. petards, It. and Sp.] 
is anengine of metal, fhaped like a 
fuger loaf or high-crown'd hat, made 
for breaking open gates, draw-brid- 
ges, barricades, barriers, Ee. ics 
length is feven or eight inches, the 
diameter of the mouth is five in- 
ches, and that at bottom one anda 
halls the thicknels of metal at the neck ishaltan inch, and that 
of the breech 12 0r 15; its charge of powder is five pound or 
thereabouts, and it weights about 55 or 60. There are much 
latger and ilronger petards, and there are likewile imaller: The 
firit are employed in breaking open {trong reinforced Gates, and 
the laft in fuch as can make but mall refiltance. When thePetard 
is loaded with powder, it is put upona ltrong piece of plank, co- 
ver'd with a plate of iron on the outfide, which covers the Oz- 
verture, being hollowed a little for the purpoles the place where 
they join, is done over with Wax, Pitch, Ruin, &c. to inforce 
the effeét. This being done, itis carried to the place detigned 
to be blown up, where joining the plank exattly to the Gate, 
the Petard is ttayed behind and fired by a Fu/ze, that the Pe- 
tardeer may have time to get off. ‘They are tometimes ufed in 
Counter-Mines, to break through into the enemies Galleries to 
difappoint their Afines. 

Petanpee ek [feturdier, F, petardiere, Ie. petarders, Sp] 
one whe manages or applies a petard, 

Pere [petws, L.] combultible earth dug up in {mall pieces for 
fuel. 

Pere‘crtas [in Medicine] {pots in the skin like flea-bites, 
which come out in fome tevers, L. 

Pere‘entat Fever, a malignant fever, which makes the 
= look as tho’ it were flea-bitten, and thence called alfo Py- 

jcaris. 

St. Peter ad vineula, See Gule of Avg, Le 

Se. Peven's Fisd, a fort of fca fith. 

Prren.Say [with the Canting Crew] rogues who follow pet. 
ty-thefts, fuch as cutting portmanteaus, Gs. from behind cua- 
ches, breaking fhop glafles, &¢. 

Perer Lug pi the fare Crews] ¢. g. Webo is Peser Lug? 
ie. Who ets the Glafi fland at bis Door? 

Peter-Man, One who fithes in the river of Teanes with an 
unlawful engine. © 

Perer pence, call'd alfo Rome Seot, was a levy of a penny on 
every houfe wherein there were 30 pence wiva’ fecunia’, to be 
colleéted and fent to Rome, one half of it went for alms to the 
Englifh (chool at Rote, and the other hall to the Pefe's ule. 

Peter's Po?, a famous quarry in Virkéuire, whole flones 
built Se. Peter's miniter in the city of 2oré, 

Pe’rer Wert, an herb. 

Pe‘rit, {mall F 

Perit cape, a writ, where an adtion real is brought, and the 
tenant appeareth. and after maketh an elcape, F, 

Pa'ricoar [petit cote, F.) a woman's veliment. 

Perir Cheux (in Cookery) a fort of palte for garnifhing, 

Perit Sergeantry, a tenure held from the crown, only by 
yielding the fovereign a buckler, arrow or other fervice at the 
will of the firit feoffer. 

Pertt Trea/om (in Lato) is when a wife kills her husband, a 
fervant his mater, a fecular or religious perfon his {upenor or 
ordinary, to whom he owes faith and obedience, 

Peri’rio judiciartum (Croil Law) is the fame as imparlance 
in common law. 7 

Petite princitii (with Legicians) a begaing of principles, 

or 
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or a precariows fuppofing a thing to be true, or a taking it for 
granted, wien it really remains either dubious or elie is exprebly 
deny'd. 

Pert’rion [petitione, It. peticiiu, Sp. of petitio, L. Ja fup- 
plication in form made by an inferior to his fuperiour; efpe- 
cuily to one having jurildiction. 

Ts Peri'vion [petere, L.] to prefent or put up a petition, 

Peti‘Tionary, of, or pertaining to a petition. 

Peri'riontxe [of petitis, L.] asking by way of petition. 

Peri’riower [peritor, L.) he or fhe who puts up a petition. 

Pe'ritony [petitorre, F. petiterio, It. of petitorius, L,) of 
or pertaining to a petition or demand. 

Petra Lane, a ttone of wool, in fome places $, in others 
12, 14 or 16 pound. 

Perra [a Rok] anciently ufed for a weight called a flone, L. 
of Gr. 

Perra‘eta [ det. Writ }aquarry of Rones; alfo an engine, 
us‘d in ancient times to cait ftones, 

Perrer [petiorale, It. pectorale, L.) a breaft-plate. 

Prerre'sceNce, a petrifying or becoming ttone. 

Perre'scent [petresrens, L.] perrifying or becoming flones. 

Pereirica’rion ? fin Péysoiszy] the a¢tion of converting 

PETREFA'CrION $ fiuids, woods, and other matters Into 
fone, L. 

Perri’eten [petrifear, L,] turning or growing into ftone. 

Yo Pe'resry (petrifier, F. impietrire, It. of petrificare, L.) 
to make, turn, or grow into flone. . 

Pevaoxru’stans [to called of Peter Brays] they deny'd 
that children before age of reafon could be jullified by baprifm. 
2. That no churches should be built, but thofe that are built 
patled down; becaufe an inn wasas prover for prayer as a temple, 
and aftable as an altar. 3. That the crofs ought to be pulled 
down and burnt, becaule we ought to hate the initruments of 
our Saviour’s fuffering, Ge. 

Perrojoa nNites, the followers of Peter Jobs, or Peter 
the fon of Foo, who liv’d in the 12th century; one of whole 
opinions was, that he alone had the underitanding of the true 
dente wherein the 4),?les preached the gofpel, 

Petrotagum [of rites, a rock, and s/eum, cil) acertain 
oil, that diftiils or Aows out of a rock. 

Piraone't, a fort of harquebufs, or hand gun, 

Perrose LINON [wirporeasvor, Gr.} pariley. 

Perago’sum of (wih dsatomifs] te. the rocky bone, the 
inner procels of the bones of the temples, fo named by reafon of 
its hardnels and craggednefs. 

Perrous [petrofus, L.] racky, ftony, craggy. 

Perrera(in Mujict) the art of making a jult difcernment of 
all manners of ranging or combining founds among themielves, 
fo as they may produce their effect. 

Pe'tricoat [petite-cotte, F.] a garment worn by women, 
reaching from the waite down to the teer. 

Perrtcoar Government, when the wife wears the breeches. 

Perricoat Penfsner, a gallant, or flallion, kept for tecret 
fervice. 

The Smock tg nearer than the Perricoar. 

The Fr. fay, La Coarr of? plus proche gue la Chemife. (The 
flefh is nearer then the fhirt.) The Germ. fay, as we; Das Drmbo 
if cine naber alg der Rock. 

Perrivo’ccer (prob. of petit, F. and pogene, a wooer, 
or xepexin, Sax.] an ignorant tricking lawyer. 

Pe'triro'coina, the practifing as a pettifogger, 

Pe'rrisut [of depit, F.) apt to take pet or be angry; froward, 
peevith, walpith. 

Pe'trisuness (prob. of depit, F. and ae/t] aptnels to be 
difpleafed or angry. 

Pe'rri toes (prob. of petit, F. and tay". Sax.) pigs feet, &e. 

P’erro, the breatt, Ztail. 

Yo keep a Thing ic Petro, to keep a thing in one’s breaft, or 
feeret, the Pope is faid, when there are vacancies, in the congre- 
gation of cardinals, to have them in Petts, 

Perry [perit, F.) little, fmall, inconfiderable, 

Perry Bag, a certain office in the chancery. 

Clerks of the Petry Bag, throe officers in the court of chan- 
cery, who take record of all inquilitions out of every fhire; make 
all patents of cultomers, gaugers, G’¢. cach record being put into 
a imall leather bag. 

_ Perry Larceny [of petit and Jarron, F. a thief ) {mall 
theft, as when the thing ftolen does not exceed the value of 12 

Perry Pattees (petit, patex, F.) (in Confectionary) a {mall 
fort of pies made of march-pane, and filled with {weet meats. 

Petry Singles (in Falconry) the toes of a hawk. 

_Pavry Tally [in Sea Language] a competent allowance of 
victuals, according tothe number of the fhip’s company. 

Petry Treafon (in Law) the crime of a clergy man’s killing 
cea as a child his pavent, a wife her husband, a fervant his 


In? - j i 
I nr PULANCY [petulance, F. of petulantia, L.) faucinefs, 
ioportnels, Wantonnels, 
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Pe’rurant (petwlant, F, of petulant, E.) fancy, See 
Pu’tucantey [petwlaneer, LJ Gucily, &e. 
Pe'tuLaNTNes3 (of petu/ans, L. and mes} faucinefs, mals 


pertnels, 
Pe'rus? [eld Rec} a fort of carth apt to burn, which is dug 
Prat up in {mall pieces for fuel. 


Peuce'panum [-reveedaves, Gr.j the herb maiden-weed, 
hog’s fennel, or fulphur wort. 

Pe'verts, the ends of the {pindle in any wheel of a wateh. 

Pew (Jae. Esyes.] an incloled feat in a church, Ge. 

Pewer, a puet, a bird. 

Pew'rer [peltro, It. peltre, Sp.Ja mixt white metal of which 
dithes, &'¢,. are made. 

Pe'wrerer, a maker of pewter veflels. 

Pewre’Rers, were incorporated dave 1482. 
Their enfigns armorial ave, d=ure ona chevron 
Or, between three crofs-bars areent, as many 
rofes Gules, the creft two arms holding a pew- 
ter dith proper, the fupporters two fea horles 
per fels Or and Argent. ‘The motto, In Ged ts 
allt my Trujt, Ic is the 16th company; their 
hall is fituate on the weit fide of Lease Pret, London. 

Pu, in Engi. when in the fame fyllables are pronoune'd like f. 

Puaco'pes [baxadus, Gr.) thole hypochondrical perfons 
who are of a lentil colour in their complexions, are {0 called by 
Hippocrates. 

Puacet'pes [gexcadiis, Gr.) any thing in the fhape of a 
lentil, and by fome oculills is apply"d to the chryttalline humour 
of the eye. 

Puacorri'ssana [s2xex]isavt, Gr.} a decoélion of lentils. 

PHaco’s (paxis, Gr.} a fpor in the face like a nit. 

Puagno'Mena [ paivousre of gaive, Gr. to appear] Sce 
Phenomenon. 

Puacno'mnnon [satvousrer, Gr.) any appearance of mete- 
Orsorany other fign in the air or heavens 5 allo any effect or 
appearance of a natural body that offers it felf to the confidera- 
tion of a natural philofopher, in order to a folution. 

Puace’parxa [ sayidceve, Gr. J an exulcerate cancer, 
which eats and corrodes the neighbouring paris. 

Pace parNicxs [of gazouce, Gr. to cat] medicines 
which eat away the fuperfluons fichh of ulcers. 

Puaceparnick Water [in Chymifry) a veater drawn from 
quick lime; fo named from its efficacy in curing, phagedaenick 
ulcers. 

Puara‘crosts paraxcoors, Gr.] the falling off of the hair, 

PHALA'NGOsIS ecthayyesis, Gr.) a fault vin the eyelid, 
when there are two rows of hair 5 or when the hair grows in- 
ward and offends the eves. 

(Pua'tanx [ phalange, F. falenge, Tt. phalanx, L. of ga- 
ady§, Gr.) a huge (quare compact batalion, formed of infantry, 
fet clole together with their fhiclds joined and their pikes turned 
crofs-ways, infomuch that it was next to an impollibility to 
break them. 

Puatanx fwith Aratomifs] the rows of the small bones of 
the fingers, as if ranged in order of battle. 

P mes ALEU'CLAM Vere (fo called of Péalewrut] a verfe of 11 
yllables. 

Puatro’pnont [of gaarrsgocsd of o#’aaGe, a skin, and gé- 
p#,to bear, Gr.) certain mimicks who ran abcut the Itreets 
crown'd with ivy, cloathed in fheep's skins, and having their faces 
fmutted, bearing baskets of various herbs, dancing in honour of 
Baccbus. 

Seana riees [poanaticus, L.J of ‘or pertaining to a Phas 
Matick. 

A Puawatice [ phanaticus, L. of pzivew,Gr. to appear) 
a vifionary, one who fancies or thinks he {ces {pettres, dpirits, 
apparitions, or other imaginary objects, even when awake, and 
takes them to be real; allo one who preiends to revelations and 
new fights ; hence the word isapply'd to enthufialts ; and allo 
to diflenters from the eftablith’d Church of England. 

Pua'ney [ phantajia, L.'of gavzasiz, Gr.) the fancy. 

Pua’ntasm 2 [savracu2z, Gr. funtome, F. faatajma, Spe 

Puanrom § phantafma, L.) an obdjcét perceived by an ex- 
ternal fenfe, and retain’d in the fancy 3 an apparition, a ghoit; 
allo an idle conceit. 

Puanta’sticat [ garrastx3s, Gr] full of fancies and 
whimlies. : 

Pitantra’sticat Co/owrs, are fuch as are produced by a 
triangular glafs prifm, Ge. or uch as appear in the rain-bow. 

Puanta'sricaLLy [of phantajlicws, L. of gavracedts, 
Gr.) whimfically, fancitully. 

Pranta’sticatness [of phartafiews, L. and me] fanci- 
fulnets, whimficalnets 

Pua'stasy [ phantafa, L. gertecia, Gr.) the Fancy or 
Imagination ; the fecund of the powers or facul:ies cf the fen- 
fitive or rational foul, by which the [pecies of objects, received 
in by the common fenie, are retuined, recalled, further exa- 
mined, and cither compounded or divided. 





PHanta’stTry; 
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Paasra’stry, phantatticalnefs, whimficalnefs. 

Pua NTasy, a difeale in cattle. 

Pua‘ntom [ fancome, F. of poanta/ina, L, of pavtague, Gr] 
an apparition or ghott. 

Puarao’n (with the /u/gar) very ftrong malt-liquor ; alfo 
a game at cards. ; 

Puare (stp », Gr.] a watch-tower, a light-houle, to guide 
fhips into a haven. 

Prarisa’tcat, of or pertaining to the Pharijees 5 allo hy- 
pocritical, 

Puarisa'tcatness [of pharifaigue, F. and xe/s) hypocrify. 

Puarisai'sm, the profelhons or opinions of the Pbarisees. 

Pua’riseg, a Separatilt, among the Fews. 

Puarisees [bacain, Gr. SPD, Hes. 7. ¢. feparated) 
aSett of the Feros, who apply'd themtelves to the Mudy of the 
law, in an elpecial manner, pretending to more holinefs than 
others, 

PHARMACEU TICAL, pertaining to Pharmacy, 

PurarMaceu tTIce [ gapuexiutiad, Gr. } the knowledge 
of medicines, or art of compounding them. 

PoarMmace'uticK [of gepucnsuTixi of gx puaxov a medi- 
cine, and yiw, Gr, to prepare) the art of preparing or com- 
pounding medicines; the aporhecaries art. 

Puarsacocny’Mta [ot gapucuoy, a medicine, and yi, 
Gr. to prepare) that part of chymiitry which conliders the 
preparatian of medicines. : 

PuarMaco’tocy [of gdpuaxa and asyG, Gr.) a trea- 
tife concerning the preparation of medicines. . 

Puarwacoro'nta [ of g2pucexoreiz, of bapuceer and 
aroitw, Gr. to make) a difpeniary or collection of medicines; 
alfo a book, in which the compofition or reccipts of medicines, 
for the ufe or direttion of apothecaries are contain’d. 

PHARMACOPE’lUS, an apothecary, a compounder of medi- 
cines, 

Puarmacoro’tist [ pharmacopola, L. gaputnorwans, of 
gepucxor and croaiw, Gr. to fell] an apothecary, a feller of 
medicines. 

Pua'RMacuM [ea puaxor, Gr.) any fort of medicine. 

Paa‘rmacy [bapucxtst, Gr.J a fort of inchantment or 

*method of inchanting, performed by certain medicated and in- 
chanted compofitions of herbs, minerals, &¢. by which the 
ancients are faid to have effected {trange and wonderful things. 

Pua’amacy (@epu2xia, Gr.) the apothecary’s art, that part 
of phyfick that teaches the choice and preparation of medicines. 


Pua‘ros ) alight houfe, a pile rais‘’d near a port, where 
Pua’re Pa fire is kept burning in the night, to guide and 
Pua'nt 5 direét veilels that are near it, 


Pua‘ros [ pbaras, L, o¢pS, of gais, light, and spay, Gr. to 
fee} a {mall ifland near the port of Alexandria in Egypt, where, in 
ancient times ftood a high and {tately tower, reckoned with the 
feven wondersof the world, It is reported to have been built 
fquare, in height 300 cubits, upon four pillars of glais, refem> 
bling crabs. Ptolemy Philadelpbus is {aid to have expended 800 
talents in building it, At nights it hada fire at the top to give 
warning to pilots, that they mignt fhun the danger of the coats. 
Hence all fuch towers are called Pharo's. 

Pra'rsana, a Perfian meafure of 30, 40, or 60 furlongs. 

Puaryncae'us [Asatomy) a mutcie of the Pbaryax, dilae 
ting it in deglutision. 

PHaryNGe' TRUM [papuyzeres, Gr.) the Pharyax; allo 
the bone Hysides. 

Puarynco'tomy [gapuyyorouia of gdpuy2, and tiuve, 
Gr. to cut] the fame as Larynyotomy. 

Puarynx (gapvyE,Gr.] the upper opening of the Or/o- 
pbagas or gullet, at the mouth of the ftomach, or fituate at the 
bottom of the fauces, conlilling of 3 pair of mufcles. 

Puases [with Affronomers) the teveral appearances or quan- 
tities of illumination of the Moon, Vewws, Mercury, and the 
other planets ; or the feveral manners wherein they appear illu- 
minated by the fun. 

Puasca'’nton (g2oyavior, Gr.) the herb Sword-grafs or 
Glader 


Pua’sis [ phafi, F. fale, It. gtoss, Gr.) an appearance. 

Pu eatiee Sot fa Gr J akind of marble, which thines 
with white and tranfparent veins. 

Puentco’rprer [ phenicopteras, L,] a red nightingale. 

Puea'sant (faijand, FP. fagiano, lt. fayfan,Sp. fayzam, 
Port. péafanus, L. fefant, Du. fafan, G. of pagsavds, Gr.] 
a fowl well know. 7 

Puecaryrum, buck-wheat, bank or crop. 

A Puewix (Hiercelyphically) was pidtured to fignify a re- 
formation, er the refurreétion, becaufe it rifes out of its athes, 
when it has been confumed by the violence: of the fun-beams, as 
is reported. See Phenix, 

. Pueons [in Heraldry] the barded heads of darts, i. ¢. made 
Pq in the form of a fith-hook, that when they have 
fi entred, cannot be drawn out without enlarging the 
wound by incifion. Sce the efcutcheon. 
Pui'ar [pbiole, F. poiaia, L, of gitan, Gr.) a 
{mall glafs bottle. 
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Parceruion [in Surgery] an inflammation of the parts, 
which, if it become indurable, is reckon'd among the phlegma- 
tick tumours, and, by Gafdo, term'd /eropéulous, 

Pair, A nickname for Pérsip. 
~ PHILADE'LPHIANS [of prAadtag'a, Gr.) a feel, called the 
Farntly of Love: 

PHiLave'LPHus [gsAdd ages, of giAG, a friend or lover, 
and @d':Ag®, abrother] a lover of the brethren. 

Putta‘catuus [girapasos, of ging, and dyadis, Gr 
good) a lover of goodnefs, 

Puivaeterta [grrctaig&, Gr, 
the herb Wild Sage. 

Potva’ntHRorist? [gracrGpor® of ginG and dr Spa 

Putua’NtHRoros § aa, Gr man] a lover of mankind. 

_ Putea’wtHrory [gsAcrSpemria, Gr.) a love of mankind 
in general, humanity, courtcoulneis. 

Purtarcyri’a [gsdapyugia, Gr.] the love of filver. 

Puttauri’a [gsaauzia of giaG and dur&, Gr. felf} felf. 

ve, 

Puttemor [a corrupt pronunciation of the Fr. words, 
Seville morte, a dead or wither'd leaf.) the colour of a dead or 
a leaf. 

HILIA'TROS [gtAlavp> of giaAG and iarpds, Gr. a phy- 
fician) a Radeatinghvaet ' ‘ te 

Put Li'PPiCKS, a name given to the oration of Demofhener, 
againit Poilip, king of Macedon; allo the orations of Cicero 
againit Mark Anthony, 

. Puirersutuent’a Cosrtacudepica, of grata, the love, and 
tasudiert, Gr, liberty) a love of liberty. 

Puivi’stines [ with the Caating-Crew ) ferjeants, bailiffs, 
and their crew. Likewife drunkards, ¢. gr. J fel! among tue 
Philifines, i. e. T met witha company of drunken fellows, 

PuinisTo’Ricus (ptacspexus, of giAd and iscpic, Gr. 
hiltory] a lover of hiitory, 

Puittizers, Sec Fiezers 

Puitty, a nick name for Pbi/ip. 

Putto [of gia, Gr. a friend or lover) ufed in compofi- 
tion of feveral words in Englisd, 

Purto-soranus [of giAG and Coan}, Gr.) a lover of 
botany. : 

Puito-eveutuerius [of giaG and East dep3-, Gr. iree] 
a lover of liberty. 

Pairocuy'm Ist, a lover of chymillry. 

Phar lca [piXeeaciSseo, Gr.] a lover of li- 
rly. 

Puitono’cica [philelogigue, F. 
pertaining to philology. 

Puire'vocer 2 [pdilologue, o> filelego, It, phitefogus, Le 

PurLo‘Locist § graiaey, of giad, and Ay ®, Gro a 
word) alover of letters, or lamguages, a humanit, 

Puito'Locy [ philelogie, F. filologia, It. philciogia,L. of 
grrodcyia, Gr.) a fcience, or rather an allemblage of fciences, 
conlilting of grammar, rhetorick, poetry, antiquities, hiltory, 
criticifm, or a kind of univerfal literature, converfant about all 
the fciences, their rife, progreds, authors, &¢. which the French 
call Belles Lettres. 

Pur’Lomatn [of grroutdi¢, of gid and ya Sees, Gr. 
learning) a lover of learning, or of the mathemaricks. 

Pur'tomatuy [gsaeuadiz, Gr.) a love of learning, or of 
the mathematicks. 

Puitome't (philemele, F, flomena, le. of philomela, L.Ja 
nightingale, 

Puito’nium [fo called of Phils, its author] a certain ano- 
dyne clectuary. 

PutLorsy'cuy [giaoluxia of giAG and sLopi, Gr. life 
or foul) the lover of life or of fouls. 

Puinosa’rcuy [grcoapyia of gia and cap?, Gr. fet] 
a love of the fleth s volupcuouinels. 

PatLosopua’steR, a f{matierer in philofophy. 

Puivo'sopuer [Pbilofopoe FP. Fidcfofo, It. and Sp, Pbile- 
Sopbus,L. gidrcog > of gia@ and oip, a wile man] one 
skilled in the tkudy of philolophy, who profefles or appiies him- 
felf to the ftudy of nature, &, 

PuiLosoruers Stone, the greatelt object of alchymy, a long 
fought for preparation, which will tranfmute impurer metals, 
as tin, lead, and copper, into gold and filver (as ey fay.) 

Natural Putrosoruers, are reckoned of four forts. 


1. Thofe who have delivered the properties of natural bodies, 
under geometrical and numeral bodies ; as the Pythagoreans and 
Plateni/ts. 

2. The Peripateticks, who explained the nature of things by 
Matter, Form and Privation; by elementary and occult Quali- 
ties; by Sympathies, Antipathies, Faculties, Attrafions, &c. 
But thefe did not (6 much endeavour to find out the true rea- 
fons and caules of things, as to give them proper names and 
terms, fo that their phyficks is a kind of Mrraphy/ieds. 

3+ Experimental Pbilcfophers, who by frequent and well made 
trials and experiments, as by chymiftry, &r. fought into the 

78 natures 


7. ¢@. the lover of friends] 


gircdeyixes, Gr.) of or 
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natares and caufesof things: And to thefe almoft all our difco- 
veries and improvements are due, 

4+ Mechanical Philsjopbers, who explicate all the Phenomena 
of Nature by Matter and Motion; by the Texture of their bo- 
dies, and the Figure of their parts; by Effavia, and other fub- 
tile particles, &’¢. and in fhort, would account for all Effects 
and Phenomena by the known and eltablifhed laws of motion 
and mechanicks ; and thefe in conjunétion with experimental 
ones, are the only true Philofopbers. 

Puitoso'rnican [ philojophigue, F. filsfofico, It. and Sp. 
poilefopbicus, L. of gsdrcgogunds, Gr.) of, or pertaining to phi- 
lofophy. 

Fact towraicds Ege (in Chymijry] a thin glafs veflel in 
the fhape of an egg, having a long neck or ftem, and ufed in 
digeftions that take up a conliderable time. 

Jo Purro’soriizs (philosopher, F. flofofare, It. flefofar, Sp. 
Philojopbare, Le of errccogi® civ, Gr.) co play the philofopher ; 
to di!pute Or argue hke a philofopher, to confider fome objett of 
our knowledge } examine its properties, and the Phenomena it 
exhibits; to inquire into its caules or effeéts and the laws 
thereof, according to the nature and reafon of things, in order 
to the improvement of knowledge, 

Puito’sorny (Philefepbie,F. Filsfofia, It. and Sp. Phils. 
Sophia, Le guarscagia of, graiw, to love, and gogia, wifdom, 
Gr.) the kdowledge or ttudy of nature or morality, founded on 
reafon or experience. 

PuiLosopuy, the firlt that we find Rudied philofuphy were 
the Azyptians, to which they gave fo great an air of myftery, 
that the people did it reverence as they did their religion. For 
the priefts out of defign to furpafs the capacity of the vulgar, 
and diftinguith themielves from the multitude, veiled their ob- 
fervations under figures and hieroglyphicks. But as they had no 
way of communicating but tradition, and were not very ready 
to communicate it to itrangers, fo we have litle certain know- 
ledge what their philofophy was; the Greciam philofophers 
were the frit that communicated, and left behind them to po- 
fterity any fuch pieces of philofophy. as would give any clear 
knowledge of their principles and inquiries. ‘Thole that applied 
thein‘elves to the fludy of the motions of the heavenly bodies, in 
order to diltinguifh their periods and revolutions, and to form 
the firft draught of an univerfal (yftem, and to difcern the obli- 
quity of the ecliptick, and lay open the fecrets of natural things, 
were Thales, Anaximander, Anaxagoras, Heraclitus, Hippocra- 
tes, Democritus, EmPedocles, and Archelaus. The two preat 
founders of philofophy were Thales in Greece, and Pythagoras 
in Italy. 

Saracen and Plate were indebted to Thales for moft of their 
fine notions. Téaées was the firft who began to reduce the con- 
fufed ideas Of his predecefiors into fome method and order ; 
and Sserates trac’d out the plan of logick and morality, and fup- 
ply'd principles to phyficks. Péate was the dilciple of Socrates, 
and laid down the plan of moral philofophy: He firft taught 
that trae philofophy confifted more in fidelity and conitancy, in 
suftice and fincerity, and the love of our duty, than on a great 
knowledge and capacity. Arijfetle was diiciple to Plato, and 
was the Arlt that collected the various parts of philofophy, in 
order to caft them into a regular fyitem, and was by that means 
and his valt difcoveries, = moft ferviceable of all the ancients 
to philofophy in the general. 

| pipet’ time philofophy degenerated, and the purity 
of its firft originals were corrupted by the multitudes of fects of 
philofophers that fprung up. For, as Pere Rapin (ays, Zeno’s 
{chool was Aill'd with fallfe virtues, EPicwras’s with real vices. 
Philofopliy became impious under Diéagoras, impudent under 
Diogenes, felith under Democrates, railing under Lycon, volup- 
tuous under Metrodorws, fantaftical under Crees, drolling under 
Menippus, libertme under Pyrrbo, litigious under Céeantbes, 
turbulent under Arche/f/aws, and inconttant under Lachyder. In 
fhort, philofophy became abandoned to all the extravagancies 
that can enter into the mind of man toimagine. The old Pla- 

tonick {chool was by the new debas‘d into the tribe of ScepPricks 
and Pyrrbenians, whole profeifion was to doubt of every thing; 
and after the death of Téecphraffus, the order of Peripateticks 
cool'd very much in their application to natural things, prefer- 
ring the purfuit of eloquence to them: Thus philofophy declin’d 
in Greese. But atter the death of Alexander, the kings of &- 
gypt and Pergamus became encouragers of learning ; and after 
one of the Ptolemy's had banith'd the profeffors of philofophy 
from Alexandria, they return’d to Greece 3 and the Romans be- 
ginning then to flourith, there was a fhort lucid interval of learn- 
ing at Athens ; where flourith’d Paneti2zs, Potylins, Carneades, 
Apstionins, and Mils. 

Athens being at that time the academy for all the Reman 
youth of quality, from thence the Reraa fetch'd their philofo- 
phy. The firit of the Romans that explain'd their philofophy in 
writing Was Lweretins ; alfo Terentivs, Varro, Quintilian, and 
Cicero. ‘Toward the latter end of the reign of Auguffus, Prole- 
my of Alexandria chhablithed anew feet in Rome, choofing out 
the more rational parts of all che other fyftems, and re-uniting 
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them with his own. During the time of Ca/igu/a, Mero and 
Domitian, the tyrannical emperors of Rome, all profeffors being 
banifh’d: from Rome, philofophy declin’d inflead of advancing. 
‘There was indeed Seneca, but he was morc of a eourtier than a 
philofopher; but Péwtarch reviv'd the philofophical fpirit in the 
times of Adrian and Trajan; and P/iny went farther than any 
man before him. 

So that not many years after, the emperor Aatoninus fo pur- 
fued philofophical ftudies, as to obtain the name of Paifajopbus, 
Then flourithed Epidletus, Arian, Galen, Disgenes Laertius, 
Heredes Atticus, Panfaniat, Aulus Gellius, Prolemy the altrolo. 
ger, Maximus of Tyre; and about the fame time Yusrws of Be. 
rytus, Atheneus, Alexander Apbrodijeus, Apuleius, and Per- 
Pdvry, who for a long time kept philofophy in fathion. Bue 
Lucian finding it in a ttate of corruption, compared to whar it 
had been, fell foul of the profeffors: but when the light of the 
golpel began to prevail, then the Chriftian philofophy began to 
dart its rays, and the fathers of the church fet themielves 
about the ttudy of philofophy, that they might be able to 
vanquifh the heathens by their own weapons. Among thefe 
were Juffin Martyr, Clemens Alexanarinus, Tertallius, and 
Eujebins. To theie we may add Pantenus, Celfus, Lefan- 
tins, Arnobins, Gregory Thawmaturgas, and Ammonivs, who was 
the firlt that taught the philofophy of Ariforle in the Chriltian 
fchools. So Ba/ilis reported to have been the ablett jogician ia 
his time: Cbry/o/fom eminent as well for philofophy as elo- 
quence ; and St. u/?in, who compos'd a fyitem of logick ; and 
many more that might be annexed. When the Berdcrians 
over-ran both the eailern and weltern empires, all Jearning and 
philofophy fhared in the fame fate with the government; and 
the Saracens, who over-ran molt of the eaftern, and good part of 
the weitern empire, diffeminated that little learning they had 
among them on the conquered, and by (as Pere Rapin fays) fix- 
ing too clofely on the text and letter of Arifotle, got an ab- 
tracted way of reafoning, that was fomething different from the 
folidity of the Greeks and Romans; which tho’ it appeared to 
have in it great fagacity, yet was falfe and full of wild conceits, 
as will appear by the works of thole 4rabian philofophers, Ae:- 
cenna, Mkindus, Alzazel, Averrees, Alpcarabiat, Altebajen, &e. 
Averroes tollowed Arifforie, and Avicenna, Plato; Ludovicys 
Vives cenfares the metaphyficks of dorcenna, and the philofophy, 
as the dreams ofa roving imagination, and a-kin to the Alcorar. 

After the Arabians came the fchoolmen, who framing their 
genius on Arabian comments, thence the {chool philofophy be- 
came fo fubtle and knotty. Of this fect Thomas Aquinas is ace 
counted the founder. Had this fchool philofophy died in thofe 
countries where fuperitition and fophittry were buried, well had 
it been: But when true religion and learning reviv'd with the 
reformation, {chool divinity was indultrioufly cultivated; which 
feems to have been calculated for the continuance of the darknefs 
of popery, becauleit rather perplexes than explains things. And 
ee rs a ari esis of the ichools, the fmalleft ny 
of Chriltian light might have fufficed to have att 
of ne Chriftians.” eaaiataae sen 

he fchool-men who come under the name of philofophers,' 
were Lanfranc, whom William the Conqueror pail meine 
of Canterbury, Abelard and Peter Lembard Sc, who framed the 
rude draught of this feet from Fobanues Damajcenas. And this 
lat mentioned is faid to have been the firit that eltablifhed tran- 
fubftantiation in the church of Rerre, in the form it isnow elta- 
blifhed. So this being probably accommodated to that and 
other, extravagancies In popery, we may eafily perceive what a 
fine new philotophy it was: This philofophy was perfected. and 
reduc'd to the fcholaitick way and into form by Tivssas Aquinas. 
And, like the Platomick fect, it has been divided into three pe- 
riods, the old, the middle, and the we: The molt confiderable 
of the firlt period was Alexander of Hales, an Englife man; this 
lafled about 200 years. Albertus Magnus began the fecond, and 
the Ariffoteliam do€trine was carried to its height by Téomas 
Aquinas, and Feba Duns Scotus an Engli® man. This latted 
about an hundred years, The third (cholaflick fect was begun by 
Durandus, and laited about 100 years. 

Of thele fcholattick philofophers, Pere Rapin (ays, proceeded 
that dead weight of fums and courles, that itifed all the remains 
of good letters in the world. 

ut while thefe fums and fentences were ercéting by the 
{chool-men, three other philofophers ftart up; who foriaking the 
fcholattick rules, fet up a method quite oppotite, as Lu//y, Carday, 
and Paraceljys; Luily having by his commerce with the 4ra- 
Sians accomplifh'd himfelf with a goud thare of knowledge in 
philofophy, altronomy, and phyfick, out of them compos'd a 
fourth, that is chymiliry. Carday brought the dark cabali- 
ftical learning upon the flage; and Parace/jvs was for framing a 
new Périsjepby, anew Phyick, and a new Religion, aliccting to 
be myiterious, and ever untneelligible. 

In the thirteenth centary the cabaliftical occult philofophy 
came into vogue, being introduc'd or cultivated by Coarmeliay 
Agrippa, Armand de Villemen, and Petrus de Oppino, who it is 
very probable were greater cheats than they were conjurers, ag 
fome have accounted them, Metige 
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Ivbanical Puitosopuy, was that which the moft ancient of 
the Phenitiaz and Greek philofophers have adhered to, in order 
to the explication of the Poamerena of nature; they made ufe 
originally of no other principles than the confideration of empty 
Shaze the Dadirine of Atoms, and the Gravitation of Bodies. 
Thete filently attributed the Cau/es of Gravity to tomething 
which was plainly dittinét from matter. — ; 

"They avoid aiming at any hypothedis, in order to explain the 
Phenamena of natural effe¢is, but leaving the philofoph y of cau- 
ies to metaphyficks, they rightly confidering that it is the chief 
end, defign, and bulinefs of natural philofophy to confider effects, 
oer by reafoning upon them and their various Pheensmena, to 

roceed regularly at lait to the cauies of things, and elpecially to 
5 knowledge of the fir? Cau/e. a 

And itis certain that all true progrefs and proficiency in this 
kind of natural philofophy, if it don’t immediately lead us to the 
knowledge of the firlt caufe, yet it will bring us ftill nearer and 

it. we 

ed aie has been reprefented emblematically, by. a 
nymph advane'd in years, however with eyes {parkling and vivid, 
rofy cheeks, anda vigorous conltitution, in grave habit, and of 
jo weenie an afpeét as as to command the refpeét due to her, 

» being the mother of the liberal arts; for which reafon, like- 
oe fhe had a {cepter in one hand, and books inthe other. On 
her breut the had the Greed letter S. to denote Theory, and, on 
the border of her garment, IT. to fignily Practice, 

Putrosto ney [philyfergia, L. eorosopyst, Gr.) natural 

Aion, the love of parents to children, 
ae ILOTE'CHNUS [erasteyr S of gir, a friend or lover, 

yen, art, Gr.) a lover or encourager o arts. 
pater ane Pe tailor Gr.] iuperttitious devotes, that 
offered facrifice upon any occafion, tho’ never fo fmall and 
a ee sy [peroriuta of ofS, a friend or lover, and Tyuh, 

. honour) Jove of honour, : P 
wRysioe teh [ssackaviz of gia and Eeviz, Gr. hofpita- 
ity] hofpitality, kindnels to ftrangers, ; 

; a ri alee to feparate the finer oh of a fluid from the 
fer, by patling it thro’ paper, linnen , &’e. 

va oe en (pbltra, F. filtro, It. of poiltrum, L. of giareiv, 

Gr } : love-potion or powder, a charm to caule love, : 

True Pur’uTeas, are fach as are fuppos'd to work their 

by fome natural and magnetical power. 
gente Pui’LTERs, are ipells or charms fuppofed to have 
an eficét beyond the ordinary laws of nature, by fome magick 
“ sites eion {in PSarmary] the feparation of the finer 

Finrra’Tion part ota fluid from a coarfer, by paffing it 

* a linen cloth, brown paper, &r. . 
PPwrernen [with Anat, the hollow that divides the upper 
lip. ; ree ; 

Put'mosts (sioers, Gt.J] a tying ap with a bridle or rein. 

Pur'’Mosis i Surgery] a preflure cauled by a kind of 

hard flefh in the fundament; alfo when the Glands of the 

yard are bound fo ftraitly by the Praputiam, that it cannot be 

overed. ; 

a Pas z (with the Vulgar ,q.d. Phyfognomy) face, countenance, 
fpeét, v. Péyz. ; » 

: PuLesonauact’a {of caida vein, and firyruyus, Gre ta 
break) the breaking or buriting of a vein, . 

Puituso’romist [pazzorauos, of gadd a vein, and top) of 
sziuve to cut, Gr.) one who lets blood. 

To Parevo tomise [phfebstomare, L. PAtSorouely, Gr] to 

blood. 
ag eee mM [paSitouor, Gr.) a fleam or lancet to let 
blood with. , _ 

Pack po toMy [pAzSorauia of paeSoroueT7, Gr. of erraae 
the veins, and Témrw to cut] letting blood by opening a vein. 

PuLecm [ertzue, Gr. one of the humours of an animal 


Pureos [with Chymijfi] one, or the fourth of the elemen- 
eee an aqueous and infipid fluid, fuppoied to be 
found in all natural bodies, coiniciding with what other philo- 
loph J water, 

6 Son (with Phyfcians] a Mimy excrement of the blood, 
fed by too much nitrous air. 

He aha ar Fiots (Cleuitry| we tisihee wht dpi 

of when calcined vitricl is diltiiled in order to procure its {pirit 

d oil. , ae : 
Pure’oMacocues [crtyucyeya of prizue and dywyee, 
a leader] medicines which draw and purge phlegm. : 

Pute'cuaticn [polegmaticns, L. of Gr.) troubled with or 
full of phlegm. : . ; 

hisses aticknass [of gatyuatinis, Gr. phiegmaticus, 
L. and m/s) fullnels of, or being troubled with phlegm. 

Pure MONE [gasyucri of satya, Gr. to burn} any hot 
tumour procecding from a too greataffiux of the bload to any 
part, with heat, rednets, beating, 2nd pain, 
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Putecmono'pes, the fameas Phierrone, 
Puie'Gosts [patzwers, Gr.) an indammation. 
PHLEME, a furgeon’s inflrument uled in letting blood. 
Puroco'sis [ot groysw, Gr. to inflame) a degree of the 
— as when the inflammation of the eye is light and 
gentle, 


PutyacocraPut’a [of grudler, Gr. to trifle) a merry 
and burlefque imitation of fome grave and ferious piece; parti- 


cularly a tragedy travelted into a comed 

Puty’xrEeNE [orssrars, Gr.] a difeafe which pro- 

Puty’kratna§ duces bubo's full of a ferous humour. 

Putycrat’na [eavxvava, Gr.) afwelling which arifes with 
Blitters call'd wild-nre; alfo a pimple or peck with the matter 
in it; alfo a little ulcer in the corneous tunic of the eye, 

Puowasci'a [of gwar, Gr.] the art of forming the human 
voice. 

Puo'nics (gersxsi, of eari, Gr.) the doftrine or fcience of 
founds; called allo Acou/ficks. 

PHoent'cmus (poevryu8s, Gr.] a medicine which caufes the 
body to break out into red wheals and pimples. 

Puor’aus (goiCS, Gr] the fun. 

Puoe’Nix [goiv£, Gr.) naturalifts (peak of this bird as the 
only one of its kind; that it is of the fize of an eagle, its head be- 
ing finely crefted with a beautiful plumage; the neck covered 
with feathers of a gold colour, the reft of the feathers being pur- 
ple, the tail white mix'd with carnation, and having eyes that 
fparkle like ftars; that it lives 5 or 600 years in the wilderne(s, 
and being grown old, it ereéts for itfelf’ a funeral pile of wood 
andaromatick gums; and having lighted it with the wafting of 
its wings, burns it felf ; and out of its afhes arifes a worm which 
grows up to another Phanix. 

Puo’spuorus [pho/pbore, F. phofpberus, L. goegiers, Gr. 
of eas light, and gipw, Gr. to bring] the morning tar Menus, 

Puo'’sruorus (Cdymiffry] a matter which thines or always 
burns fpontaneoufly, and without the application of any fentible 
fire; it is kept in water, and whenever taken out, it fhines in 
the dark, ad actually takes fire of itfelf. 

Puorasciats Rica [gwtacxsereer'xe of gas light, and 
xia a fhadow] the art of dialling. 

Puori’Ntans ios called after Photinws bifhop of Sirmium] 
a fee of ancient icks, who deny'd the divinity of our 
Saviour. 

Punase [F. fraje, It. fraft, Sp. phrafis, L. of geadars, Gr. 
a certain a pisses or manner of {peech pectin to Af 
or that occafion, this or that language, this or that art. 

Prrase, is allo a term ufed of a fhort fentence, or {mall fet 
or circuit of words conftruéted together. ; 

Compleat Purase, is a rs is a noun or a verb erch 
in its pri function, #, ¢. where the noun expreffes the fubject 
and ska vert what is affirmed of it. “* 

Incompleat Purast, is one where the noun and the verb to- 
gether only do the office of a noun, confilting of feveral words, 
without affirming any thing, as that which is true, is an income 
pleat phrafe which might be fed in one word, Truth. 

To Purass it, to a a at — tie manner. 

Pieaseo'Loctst [ppactoaiy&, of geaeic a hrafe, and 
Aiyw, Gr. tofay, &, Ny mecpuiaee of elegant expeciinas in 
a language. 

Puraszo’Locy [phrafeologia, L. of gedors and ab » Gr 
a collection of the phrafes or elegant expretfons in any ge. 

Pure'nes [spsrés, Gr.] the membranes about the heart; 
alfo the diaphragm or midriff. 

Pure'nests Lostricrs of getrair, to be difordered in mind, 

Pure’nivis r.] frenzy or dotage ; a dileale attended with 
a continued fever, as alfo often with madnefs and rage; pro- 
ceeding from too much heat in the animal {pirits. 

Purene’ric (sevevixds, Gr.) troubled with a frenzy or 
madnefs, 


Purene’ticness [of phreneticws, L. of Gr. and ne/i) fren- 
zicalnels, madnefs, Se [in 4 ea ek te 

Purene'tick Nerves [in Anatomy ic whic i 
from the fixth pair, or Dr. Wiliis's eighth pair; they pe 
between the skins of the Mediaffiaum, and {pread forth branches 
into them. : 

Pure’xerick Vefels [Anatomy] the veins and arteries that 
pafs thro’ the diaphragm. 

Pure’nia, veins in the liver. 

Pure'nsy [pewizs, Gr. of epsvn, the mind; alfo the di- 
aphragm] a conitant or vehement delirium or diftraction, accom- 
Pa with an acute fever, raving, waking, &c. cauled by too 
great heat of the animal {pirits. ; 

Purt’ce (pgsxi, Gr.] horrour, dread, fright. ; 

Punico ves (pesetiding, Gr.) a violent fever, daring which, 
befides the heat, the patient is dilturbed with frighttul imagi 
nations. 

Puryoian Moods (with the ant, Greeks] a warlike mufick 
fit for trumpets, hautboys, &%¢. which ferved to ftir up the 
minds of men for military atchievements; alfo a chearful, 
fprightly meafure in dancing, “Barua’a- 
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Putna'rticks [o3ap7ixe, Gr.) corrupting medicines. 

Purnras‘asts [pSise’aces, Gr.) the louly dileafc, where- 
with children and alio fome adult pertons are affected. : 

Purnr’sicat [pbrhificus, L. of pSsasnis, Gr.) alllited with 
the phrhifick. 

Purni’sicK fethe PF. ffichezza, It. phrtbifis, L. of 
ediots of gSiw, Gr. to corrupt] any kind of confumption of the 
body, in what part focver itis feated, or from what caule foever 
it ariles, as from an ulceration of the lungs, attended with a 

cough, &e. : : 

Purnora [g3oce’, Gr.] corruption, deftruétion. ; 

Puy’ceTHLon [guyedaor, Gr.) a {welling proceeding from 
an inflammation of the Glandules. 2. ; 

Purniro’cronon (poegs'xtorey of Ssiggs, and xtiswe, 
Gr. to kill] the herb Staves acre, 

Puyta ctery (gudaxticcr, Gre) a fcroll of parchment, 
in which the 10 commandments or fome other pailages of fcrip- 
ture were written, and worn outwardly for the cure of dileales; 
allo prefervatives againit poifon or witchcraft. 

Puytre’ria. mock privet. 

Puy itis [puaaizis, Gr.) the herb hart's-tongue. 

Puy’Ma (guua, Gr.) a roundith pointed {welling, efpecially 
in the glandules. 

Puy statopes, akind of — much like the former. 

Puy’stcan [phyigue, F. fico, It. and Sp. phyficws, L. gv- 
oinds, Gr.) natural, fomething belonging to, or really exiiting 
in nature. ; 

Pursicat Point, a point oppofed to a mathematical one, 
which only exifts in the — ; 

Puysicat Subfance, a fubftance or body, in oppofition to 
fpirit or metaphyfical fubftance. 

Puystcatty, naturally. 

Pursi'ctan [phyfcien, F.] a perfon who profefles phyfick, 
or the art of curing dileafes. 

C:(metich PuysiciaN, one who ftudies to help or mend the 
complexion. 

Empirical Puysictas, one who keeps clofe to experience 
and excludes all ufe of reafon in phyfick. 

Degmatical Pay stctans, thofe who laid down principles, and 
then reafoned from thole principles and from experience. 

Clinical Puysictans, thole who vifited their patients when 
in bed to examine into their cafes. 

Galenical Puysictans, thofe who follow Galen, and pre- 
feribe things gentle, natural and ptcged & 

Metbodical Pursicians, thofe who proceed in a certain 
regular method founded upon reafon, deducing confequences 
therefrom to particular cafes. 

Spagyrical Puysicians, fuch as prefcribe violent chymical 
medicines drawn from minerals, &¢. by fire. 

Whe bet Pxysicians are Dr. Diet, Dr. Perriman, and 


Dr. Quiet, 

Lat, Si tidi deficiant Medici, Medici titi fant bac tria, Meas 
deta, requies, Moderata dieta, 

Gn MID Puysictan, @ Zoung Latmper. 

An old Pdyjician is good becaule of his experience ; a young 
lawyer, becaufe, perhaps, not having great prattice, he may be 
gud to be honeft and diligent to recommend himfelf to the 
world. 

Puy'stcx [ars phyfica, L. guetni, Gr.) in a limited and im- 

r fenfe, itis applied tothe fcience of medicine; the art of 
curing difeafes; and alfo the medicines prepared for that purpofe, 

In this fenfe Puystcx is reprefented bea nymph arrived to 
maturity of years (alluding to the faying, that every one isa fool 
or a Phyfciam at 30) having a laurel crown on her head, to fhew 
the great ufe of that plant in Phyfick; a cock in one hand, as the 
emblem of Vigilance, than which no quality is more requifite 
in a Posfician; and inthe other a knotty Staff with a Serpent 
twifted round it, the meaning of which is very obvious. 

Puy’sicx 2 (pueima of ever, Gr. nature) natural phylo- 

Puy‘stcxs§ fophy or phyfiology; is the doctrine of natural 
bodies, their Phenomena, caufes and effects; their various affe- 
ions, motions, operations, fr. or it is in general the fcience of 
all material beings, or whatfoever concerns the fyftem of this 
vifible world, 

Pur'sicarty [phyfc2, L.] according to nature, or to the 

ice of phyfick. 

Puy’stcatness [of guetxde, Gr. plyicas, L. and ae/i] natu. 
ralnefs; alfo medicinalnels. 

Puysico-THEOLOGY, natural theology or divinity, natural 
religion. 

uy’semMa [$vgnua, Gr.] an inflammation in any part of the 


Ys 
Purstocno’my cs (Ouereyre@usnd, Gr.) figns taken from the 
countenance ofa fick perfon, by which a judgment is made of a 
gg mre 
My sto'onomy [phyffonomie, F. f/onomia, It. ffionomia, Sp, 
phyfegnemia, L.. sugieyreuia of duets nature, yreun. Gr. 
opinion) the art of guefling the natures, conditions, or nes 


. 
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of pa by their faces. 
shined pinignpll [pbsfognomus, L. phyisznemisie, FJ 

Puysio’GNoMmist § one skilled in phyfiognomy,. 

Prysto’Locer, one skill’d in phyliology. 

Pursto’Locist 2 [guosrsyos, Gr. of over, and aAizo, 

Puysio’tocer § Gr.) one who treats of natural bodies. 

Puysio'Locy [vugrasyie, Gr.) natural philolophy, or 
Péyficks, which fee. 

General Puysitorocy [gueteacyia) a {cience which relates 
to the properties and affections of matter or body in general, 

Special Puystorocy the {cience, as it confiders matter 

Particwlar Puysiovocy ¢ as formed, dillinguifhed into fuch 
and fuch fpecies or determinate combinations. 

Puysiorocy, is alfo accounted a part of phyfick, that teach- 
es the conftitution of human bodies, {fo far as they are found or 
in their natural Mate; and endeavours to find reafons for the 
funétions and operations of them, by the help of anatomy and 
natural philofophy. 

Putstovocy [in Medicine] ina limited fenfe is uled for that 
part of phyfick which treats particularly of the Qructure and 
conftitution of a human body, with regard to the cure of di- 
feales. 

Puysts [geers, Gr.) nature. 

Puysoce’te (guesoxnan, Gr.) a windy rupture. 

Puyteu’ma [putivue, Gr.) the herb wall. flax. 

_ Payti'vonous (of gu7i, Gr. a plant and ovrex, L. devour 
ing] that devours or eats plants. 

Puyto’craruy [ourey papie of gu7n and ypagi,Gr Ja de- 
fcription or treatife ef nlants 

dl To’LoGist [putcAcyos, Gr.) a botanift, one who treats 
nts. 

_Puyto'Locy [turoacyia of pu7a, a plant, and atyes, Gr.J a 
difcourfe or treatife of plants, a defcription of their forms, kinds, 
ge wt &e. 

HYTO'PINAX [gurorwak, Gr.] a cabinct, or repofitory; 
alfo a colleétion of plants, 

Payrosco’pica (gurogxéawsxn of puta and cxoree, Gr. 

Puy To'scopy to view] a viewing and contemplating or 
confidering plants. 

Puyz [perh. of guavs, Gr. nature or of vifage, F. vi/2, It.J 
the countenance. 

Two Things a Drunkard does difclofe 
A fiery Piyz, and a crimson Noje. 

Pia’cue? (Piazza, Ital.) covered arched walks, fuch as are 

Piazza§ about the Royw/-Exchange, or Covent-Garden. 

Pia'cucar (piacularis, L.) ferving for an atonement, or that 
has power to atone for, 

Piarreur [in Academies] a proud Mately horfe, who being 
fall of mettle or fire, reltlefs or forward, with a great deal of 
motion, and an exceflive eagernefs to go forward, makes this 
motion, the more that you endeavour to keep him in. 

Pia Mater [4eat.] a fine coat or membrane, immediate!y 
invelting the brain, ZL. 

Pianwert, a bird, the leffler wood-pecker, 

Pia‘no [in Mu, Bo.) foft or flow, Ital. 

Piawt'sstmo [in My. Bo.) extreme, foft, or low, Stal, 

Pra‘steER [piafra, It.) an Italian coin in value about five 
fhillings flerling. 

Piazza, a broad open place, asa market; alfo the walks a- 
bout a place, fet with pillars, as in Covent-Garden, the Ex- 
change, &c. It, 

Pi’ca [with Printers] a printing letter, of which there are 
three forts, viz. fmall, great, and double. 

Pica [in Medicine] a deprivation of the appetite,which caufes 
the patient to covet things unfit for food, as aflies, coals, fale, 
chalk, &e. 

Picagp, a fort of boat uled in the river Severn, of about 
15 tan. 

*Prea‘urex [ant. Deed] a boat or cup with two handles, 

PicaTLo, a medicine to take off the hair, LZ. 

Picue’ria [old ap a pitcher pot. 

Pi'cea [with Botanifts he pitch or rofin tree, DL. 

To Pick [picken, Dw.) to gather up by little and litle as 
birds do feed ; alfo to cull or chufe out. 

To Pree [or /eek]) a quarrel with any one. 

Teo Pick [or make] an acquaintance. 

fo Pick up a Wench, to take a whore from the fireet. 

To Picn wp One's Crums, to — flrength, 

4 Picx [puc, Sax.) a tool ufed by carvers, Ec. 

A Picx [in Printing] a blot caufed by fome dirt got into 
the printing letter in the form. 

Pi‘cxaDiL, a fegment. 

Pi’cea‘cs [in Law) money paid for breaking the ground to 
fet up booths, ftalls, €9'c. in a fair. 

4 Picker, or aninftrument to pick any thing; ¢, g. an ear- 
picker, a tooth-picker, a lock.picker, &&'c. 

PicxeRoo’N, afort of pirate thip; alfoa fhabby, poor fellow. 

Picx-ax, an inftrument for picking or digging. és 
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YT: Preern'a 2? [ticcrer, F. pictrare, Ital] to go a rob- 

T Picnuroo'y § bing or plundering either by Jand or feaa 
aif> to skirmith as light horlemen do, before the main battle 
beyins. 

Pi’cxeren, a young pike-fith. 

Pickine [with the Pudgar] pilfering, petty larceny: I fay 
with the vulgar; becaule generally only us'd by them 5 tho’ I 
don’t know how it has crept into our church cathechiim. 

Pick-Parfe, an herb. 

Picx Lock, an intkrament for opening locks, 

Picke’r 2 (pigzet, F.} a ttake tharp at one end, and pointed 

Prave't § with iron to mark out the ground and angles of 
a fortification, when the engineer is laying down the plan of it 5 
alfo the game at cards. 

Picke’ts [ina Camp) are takes drove into the ground by the 
tents of the horle to tie their hories to; and be'ore the tunts of 
the foot, where they reit their muskets and pikes round about 
them in a ring. 

Picxerry, orPicnetes [pigvetsé, F.] a tort of carnation 
variegated many Ways. 

Picker the Game. See Pigaet. 

Pi'cxne 2 (prob. of picco/s, Ital ] a {mall parcel of ground 

piconet enclofed with a hedge. 

Pi’cxre [prkel, Dw. pirckel, L. G.)a brine or liquor, ufu- 
ally compoted of falt, vinegar, Gc. tw fealon meats, and allo 
fpices, to preferve fruits. 

Ju Picx is, clapt, pox'd, under a falivation. 

Rods in Picxre, threatned revenge, or challilement. 

To Pi’cxeve [pekelen, Dv. peckclen, L, G.} to teafon meat, 
or to prelerve fruits in pickles. 

Picxxen, very arch or waggith. 

Picxie-Herring, merry andrew. 

Pickces, fruits of plants, G's. prelerved in pickles, to be 
uled for fauces. 

Picxret, ayoung pike. 

Pice-ruanx [of pirken, Dw. or pic, Sex. and Bancay, 
Sax.] one who delights in finding and dilcovering the faults or 
weakneifes of others, 

Picrs [pidi, L. fo cali'd as fome imagine from painting 
shemielves} were a colony of Scythia or Germany, who landing 
in Scotland, fettled there, being aflifled by (ome of the natives, 
and at length by marrying Seote® women, in a manner became 
sone people; but at length animolities ariling, they parted, the 
Scots pollelling the mountainous and northern parts, and the 
Piés the fouthern; and in time, by the aflittance ot the Romans 
and Britains, expell'd the Scots, the remaining Seets retiring in- 
40 the Jjands, and Sweden, Denmark and Norway. Bue at 
length the Prs, being gaul’d with the Reman yoke, invited the 
Scots home from their exile, to aid them againft the Romans and 
Britains; but a difference happening betwen them, the 
Scots were expeli'd a fecond time, but at length the Pidts were 
totally routed, and their king fiezed by Kenneth IL. Ax. S45. 

Picrs Wall, a wall in Nerthumieriand, extending from Nez- 
éaftle upon Tine to Carlifiein Northumberiand, 36 milesin length, 
reaching from the German to the Jrifd fea, in thicknels about 
eight foot, in height 12, palling over jeveral cragged hills, with 
battlements all along, and towers at convenient diliances where 
foldiers were lodg'd. This wall was built by the Romans to 
hinder the incurlions of the Piéts and Svots, It having feveral 
times been defaced in many places was repaired again, andat lalt was 
built with brick by Al/ins, a Roman general, in the year 466, 
who leaving Britam, it was ruin’d by the Sects, and never more 
yegarded; but fome vellizes of it are fill to be {een in Camber. 
dand, and Northumberland with Roman interiptions. 

Pierure [pidure, L.) the image or reprefentation of a per- 
fon or thing made in painting or graving. 

To Pi'crure, to draw, paint or make pictures. 

; To Sad ne [of pidtwra, L.] to repretent in painting draw. 
ni, . te 

MpoLina Lincert, Etym. unlels of fpitvzzicare, Ite whicb 
bat the fame fignific.) cating here and there a bit) alfo trifling. 

Pia (prob. of bicgan, Sax. to build, g. d. an edifice of palte] 
meat or fruit bak’d in paite. 

Pie Powder (pied poudré or poudreux, F, 9. d. dully foot}a 
court held in fairs co do jultice to buyers and icllers, and for the 
redrefs of all che diforders committed in them: It is {fo called, 
becaule the fuitors to this court are commonly country people 
with dufly feet; or from the difpatch in determining the cautes 
even before the duit goes off from their {cer. 

Piz (pie, F. pieaca, Sp. pega, Port. of pica, It. and L.Ja 
mag-pie, a bird. 

Pre [with Printers] letters of feveral forts and fizes confu- 
fedly mixed together. \ 

A Prace [piece F. perzo, It. pidca, Sp.) part, portion, Mice; 
allo a pound fterling or 20 fhillings. 

A Piece (in Commerce] fignites a whole, asa length of cloth, 
é&c. of a certain number of yards, ells, &'r. not yet having any 
of it cut off, 
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Piece of Eight, a Spanie coin, that of Mexica, in value 
shout 44, Od. half penny, that of Pers 44. 34. half penny 
Engiib. : 

Prece-mean, by pieces, little by little. 

_ 4 Piece [ setal! Gun) ¢. g. a birding or fowling piece, a fol- 
diers piece, or musket. 

4 Piece sf Ordnance, a great gin or cannon, 

4 Field,Prece, a {mall cannon, fuch as armies carry into 
the field with them. 

4 Chimney-Pince, a picture or other ornament over a 
chimny. 

To Pisce [rapiécer, F. rappezzare, lt.) to join one piece to 
another, 

To Piece wf, or reconcile a matter, 

Pisces [in Military Afvsirs) field pieces, thole cannons 
plented in the front of an army, Ge. allo thole great guns uled 
at heges; called bittering pieces. 

Pitp [of pie. F.) fpotted, {peckied. 

Pizpou'cue (with drebitedts} (BP, peduecio, Ital.) a little 
ftand or pedeital, either long or iquare, enrich'd with mouldings 
ferving to fupport a built, or other little figure. 

Prep droit (in Arebitecture) a peer or kind of fquare pillar, 
part of which is hid within a wall; allo a pier orjaumb of a 
door or window, comprehending the chambranle, chamniering, 
leat, Ge. 

Pie'no [in Mujick Boots) full, and is often ufed for the 
words tutte, grande, or grofs; as piers chore, a full chorus. 

Yo Pier (pppen, Du. and L. G. pipire, L.) to ery like a 
chicken. : 

To Pis’ncs [percer, 
vetlel, ; 

Pirrcep [with MHera/d:) is when an ordinary is perforated. or 
ftruck through, that it has, as it were, a hole in ii; and tho 
fhape of this piercing mult be particularly exprefied in blazonry, 
as /guare, &e, 

A Piexcasr, a borer or gimlet. 

Pis'acine [percant, F.) boring into or thro’, 
alio fharp acute. 

. Pig'ncinewess [of percant, F. and nef;) Penetrating quality 

Pre‘struM (-rvesesy, Gr } an initrument uied by men mid- 
wifes, to break the bones of the head of a child in drawing it out 
of the womb. 

Piera'ntia [ofd Rec.) a pittance or portion of vidly 
diflributed to the members J, a Lhe san ae great ets 

Pisrantia’nius [old Rec.) the pittancer or oilicer in col- 
legiate churches, who was to give out the feveral pittances ac- 
cording to the appointment of the founders or donors. 

Pieriets, a religious fect of German proteltants, who defpile 
all ecelefiaftical polity; all {chool theology, all forms and cere- 
monies, and do give themielves up to contemplation and the 
myllic theology. 

_ Pre'ty [pieté, F. pietd, It. piedad, Sp. pictas, L.] god- 
linefs, dutifulnels to parents, a husband and fuperiour relations. 

Prery [Hicog/ypéically) together with akind aud harmle!s na- 
ture, wasrepreiented by an elephant ; becaule it is related that he 
worthips every new moon towards the heavens, and ex preiics by 
his outward aétions fome fenfe of a fupreme being 3 and becaule 
he is of fo harmlefs a nature, that henever offends creatures that 
are not hurtful of themielves, He will march among innocett 
lambs, without offering the leait injury tothem; but if he be 
offended will fpare nothing, and dread no danger to take re- 
venge. It is alto repreiented by a Stor, which fee. 

Pirry [in Painting, &c.) is repreiented as a lady with a fober 
ge amgran holding abe right hand a fword tretch'd over 
an altar, anda ftork im her left hand, with ane! 
child by her fide ‘ cents 

Pirea’no, an inftrament fomething like an hautboy, Jta/. 

Pirre'ro, a imall flute or flagelec, Jra/. 

Pic (prob. of Bigger, Du.) a young wine. . : 

‘ fe of the Sounder (with Hunters) a young wild boar of the 
rit year. 

Pic [with tbe Canting Crew) fix pence. 
mea Pog i.e. the man gave me fix-pence. 

A Pic [or Sow) of lead. 

He ficeps like a Pra. 
€o buy a Pic ina Boke, 

That is, To buy a Thing unjeen. The Fr. fay: Acheter char 
en pocbe. (To buy a cat ina bag.) 

Chen the Pia’s offer'd, hold up the Boke. 


That is, never refule a good offer. 


F.] to bore through; allo to broach a 


penetrating 


e.g. The Cull tip'd 


To Pic, to bring forth Pigs; allo [with tbe Felzar) to lie 
together. 
Pic [or /ite/e] ey'd. . 


Pi’czon [F. pictrin, Sp.Ja fowl! well known. 

Piceon (Hierog/ypbically] intimates continency, chaflity, 
mutual and conjugal loves becaule this bird is challe in its em- 
braces, and extreme loving to each other, Therelure wo exprefs 
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the tran{ports of two amorous perfons, the Eyyptian priefls put 
two pigeons kifling one another: and they allo painted a pigeon 
with its rump lifted up to fignify an excellent difpofition, not 
fubjeét to be inflamed with choler; alfo a foa) of ameck tempers 
becaufe naturalifts do obferve that this bird has no choler. 

Piceon’s Foot, an herb. a 

Picer Henricus (i. e. flothful Heary) avery flow diftilling 
chymical furnace. ig 

1’ears, a wooden vellel with an handle for holding liquid 
things, NW. C. 

Pi‘caent [pigmentum, L.) paint for the face. . 

Pi’cMenTs, fuch prepared materials. as painters, diers, and 
other artifiters ule to imitate particular colours; alfo for paint- 
ing gla(s; allo for countericiting precious ftones. 

1Gsny [of piga, a little maid, and eye, Skinner] a name of 
fondnefs given to a perfon. 

Pi’amy. See Pygmy, 

Picnora'Tion, a pawning. 

Pi‘critupe (pigritudo, Lj flothfulnefs, lazinefs. 

Pic Wigeon (with the Vulgar)a filly fellow 

Pixs, a river-fith. 

Pixe [pigue, F. picea, It. pica, Sp.) along flender ftaff witha 
{pike at the end, : 

To Pixe Stig the Canting Crew] to run, away, flee, quit, 
or leave the place, alfo to dye. c. g. He pites, ie. He walks 
or goes off. Pike onthe deen, i c. Run away, as falt as you 
can, Pik'd off , i.e. run away, fled, broke, alfo dead. To 
pajs the Pikes, i. e. To be outof danger. There's a Cull knocws 
us, if we don't Pike be'll bone ws, i.e. That fellow knows us, if 
we don't fcour off, he'll hend us. Then we'll pike, "tis all 
Botoman. i a. We'll be gone, all's well, the coaft's clear. 

Pixa [in Coinage) is the punchion or matrice which in the an- 
cient way of coining with the hammer, contained the arms, and 
other figures and the infcription, to be ftruck for the reverie of 
the coin; alfo from hence it may be called the pile; and alfo 
now the head fide of a piece of money we call the crofs, becaufe 
in thofe times there was ufually a crofs inftead of a head. 

Pita [in Ant, Writ.) thearms fide of a piece of money, fo 
called becaufe in ancient timesthis fide bore an impreflion of a 
church built on piles. ; 

Pitcu [pylch, Sax.] a flannel night-garment for an infant, &¢ 

Pr’ecnarn [incert. Etym.) a kind of Sth much like a herring 

ut lels. 7 
: Pira’ster [pilajtrs, Ital.) a {quare column, fometimes in- 
fulated, but oftner fer within a wall, and only fhewing a 4th or 
sth part of its thicknefs. : 
A PILcHaRD, a fmall fea-fith, not unlike a herring, but lefs. 

Piuy’p Garlick, one whofe hair is fallen off by a difcafe; alfo 
a perfon who is flighted, and had in little efteem. 

Funeral Pine [in Arthite@ure) a building, a maflive mafon's 
work in the manner ofa pillar, ufually Hexagonal, 

Pie (Anciently) a pyramid of wood, whereon the bodies of 
the decealed were laid to be burned. 

Pixe (piile, Du. pile, F.) a beap of wood or ftones or other 
things, Jgid one above another. : 

Pie (in Hera/dry] an ordinary in form of a point 
inverted, or of a ftake fharpened, contracting from 
the chief, and terminating in a point towards the 
bottom of the fhield thus. 





To Pixe, to heap up: alfo to ram down poles. 

Pixe [in Archite@.] a mals or body of buildings. 

Pite-wort, an herb. 

Pive’trus (Fore? Law) an arrow having a round knot a 
little above the head, to keep it from going too far into the 
mark. 

Pives [in Architefure) great ftake s rammed into the earth to 
make a good foundation to build upon in marfhy ground. 

Pires [with Pdy/fcians) a difeafe in the fundament called the 
Hamorrboids, 

To Pi'urar [of pilare, L.) to fteal things of fome {mall value. 


Pi'corim [Ptigrim, H. G. — Du.) a traveller who 
vifits facred places for the fake of devotion. 

raphe s — ordure. Pe 

I'LGRIMAGE, j » or journeying of a pilgrim. 

Pitt [pille, De. pos G. pilule, F. pillele, It. pildora, Sp. 
pillwia, L.] a tmall round ball of phy fick. 

Pit [in Hera/dry] the fame as pelf. : 

To Pix [pil/are, L.] to rob or plunder; alfo to ufe extorti- 
on; to fleece one. 

Piva ferra (ant, Deeds} a {mall piece of land, L. 

Pi'tuace [or rather of pillage, F. and Sp. of pilare, L. or 
pilegzic, Ital.}, plundering, rifling, robbery; alfo the thing pil- 
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To Pirtace [piller, F. pillar, Sp. pilare, L.] to plunder, to 
rifle, to rob. 

Pituace [ia Architefure) a fquare pillar, ftanding behind a 


column to bear up the arches, having a bale and capital as a 
pillar has, 


Py 

Pr'tiar (pilier, F. piliere, le, palar, Tt. pilea, C. Br. pelare, 
Sw. pilaer, Dy. pidess L.G. pietier, H. G ) acolumn which 
is divided into tliree parts, the pedeltal, the fhafts, and the or: 
naments. ‘ 

Pitvar [in a frwrative Senfe] fignifies fapport. 

Pi'.car [in Archisec?.]a kind of irregular column round and 
infulated; deviating from the proportions of a juft column. 

Pitvan [in the Manage) is the center of the Volta, ring or 
manage-ground, round which a horle turns, whether there be a 
Wooden pillar placed therein or not. 

A square Pitvar [Archit ) is a miflive work, called alloa 
pier or piedroit, ferving to fupport arches, €'e. 

Batting Pirtar [ Archit} isa buttrefs or body of mafonry 
= to prop or jullain the [hooting of a vault, arch, or other 
work, 

Pittar'p, built or fupported with pillars, Mi/ton, . 

Puirars [Hiersg/pbrealty} represent fortitude and conftancy: 

Pitza’stix [in architecture] is a kind of {quare pillar, 
which is generally as broad at the top as bottom, and has the 
fame mealure, chapiter, and bafe with the column, according 
to the feveral orders, 

Piven [pi/atus, L.) that has the wool fhorn off, asa pilled 
ewe. 

Pi’, 10 [pa/oinus, L.Ja fort of faddle for women, 

Pi'LLory [pilori, F.) was anciently a poft ereéted in a crofs 
road by the lord, with his arms on it, as a mark of his figniorys 
and fometimes a collar to tie criminals to; now a fort of {caffuld 
for falfe {wearers, cheats, &¢. to ftand on by way of punifhment. 

Pi'Luory [with she Canting Cresz) a baker. 

To Pi'Liory one [pilsrier, ¥.} to fet one on the pillory. 

Pr'tiow [Pile or pyle, Sax. pxizinws, L, peleuwe, Dy. 
py. L. G. a boliler] a fort of cufhion to lie under one’s head 
In bed. 


Pivvow (in a Shif)a piece of timber on which the bole-fprit 
matt bears or refts, at its coming out of the Mip’s hull aloft clofe 
by the ftern. 

Pivo’se [pilofvs, L.] hairy. 

Pino’siry [piloitaz, L.] hairineG, roughnels. 

Priose’tLa [with Botanijis) the herb moule-ear, Le 

Pi'Lot [pilste, F. peloto, it, pilits, Sp. ptloot, Dw. loofte, L. 
G.] a conduéter of fhips over bars and fands into a haven; a 
fteeriman who ftands at the helm and manages the rudder. 

Pi’Lor Bird [about the Curicee lands of America] a bird 
that gives notice to fhips that {ail thar wry. 

Pi’Lorace [F.] the office of a iteeriman or pilot ofa thips 
alfo his hire or wages. 

_ Picuci’rerous [of pilula, a pill and fero, L, to bear) bears 
ing or producing round berries or fruit like pills. 

imp (prob. of prmso, Ital. pinge, F. of penss, L. a man’s yard] 
a procurer of or attendant upon whores, &e. 

Pimp-Whiskia [with the Vulzar} a top trader that way, an 
Arch-pimp, alfo alittle, mean {pirited, narrow-foul'd fellow. 

Pimenro, all fpice, an aromatic grain, call‘d alfo Gainea 

pper. 

Pu'spinc[iacert. Etym. but according to fome of Penis, L. 
a man's yard] procuring whores, ftallions, &¢. moit properly 
{poken of men. 

Pi'mpinc, {mall, little. 

Pi'meves [prob. of Bwimp, Brit. or papule, L.] {mall 
wheals, or rifings in the skin. 

Pi'mrernec ([F. pinpincila, It. of pimpernella, L.) an herb 
call'd alfoBurner. 

Pimro'm PET, a fort of antick dance, when three perfons 
dancing hit one another on the breech with one of their feet. 

Pin (Epingle, F. perh. of jpina, L. a thorn or rather of pins 
ne, Dy. an iron {pike ] a {mall utenfil for faltening on womens 
apparel ; alfo for various other ules. 

To Pim [perh. of pindan, Sax. to include or rather as above] 
to hut in or inclofe ; alfo to faften on, to join together. 

Te Pin down, or oblige one to a bargain. 

To Pin One's Opinion, op another's Siceve, i. e. to believe 
implicitely what he fays 

@ Pin one’s felf, hang, or {punge upon one. 

Pin and Web, a dileafe, a horny induration of the membranes 
of the eye, not mucn unlike to a cataract. 

Pin Weel [of a Clock) See ttriking wheel. 

To nick the Pts [with the Vulgar) to drink fairly. 

Pin-dasket, the laft child a woman bears, 

Pincers [pincette,F.) a tool uled by divers artificers. 

A Pincn [pincée, F. pizzico, It] a wipping hard, &e. alfog 
firaight or diticulty. 

4t a Pixncs, upon a pufh or exigence. 

A Pincu-Besiy, or Pinch-penny, a miler. 

To Pincn [pimer, F. picigar, Port.] to nip hard with the 
fingers; alio to wring as floes do; allo to reduce to {earcity and 
want; to aillict. : 

To Pincn [saith the Canting Crete) to fleal or convey any 
thing away flily. 
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T) Pincu on the Parfen's Side, to deprive him of His tythes. 

Pr'scnine [with Gardiners] a fort of pruning performed by 
nipping of the fprigs, &’r. of a plant, or tree, between the 
nails of two fingers. 

To Pine [fome derive it of pinran, Sax. to punifh, others of 
peinen, H. G. to torment] to languith, to confume and walte 
away with grief. 

Pine Tree [pin, F pino, It. and Sp. pindeiro, Port. pinws, L.) 

Pine Tree Waidemericall) repreiented death; becauie being 
once'cut it never {prouts again; and becaufe being extraordinary 
bitter, it is reputed to kill any other plant that joins to its 

Ptnea 2 a kind of light, porous maffes, or lumps, formed 

Piosase of a mixture of mercury and filver-duit, from the 
mines of Chili in America, 

.Pu'nrotp [of pynoan, to fhut in, and filoe, Sax,} a place 
for petining cattle in. 

Pixcue’ptNnous [of pingueds, L,} fat, grofs, or unwieldly. 

Pincvue'po (with Asatoms?s) the fat of animals lying next 
und& the skin, Z. 

Pinton[pigaoa, O. F. of pinna, L.) the wing of a fowl. 

Pinion bien Clock Makers] (pignon, F.) the nut or Iefier 
wheel of a clock or watch, that plays in the tecth of another. 

Pinion of Report i a Watch) is that pinion which is equally 
fixed on the arbor of the great wheel. 

To Pinion @ Perfon, is to bind his hands of arms faft. 

Pinx [pince, O. F.) a flower. 

Pink [Pingue, F. pinco, It.) a fort of {mall fhip, mafled and 
ribb'd lise other fhips; except that fhe is built with a round 
ftern; the bends and ribs compafling fo, as that her fides bulge 
out very much. 

To Pink, to prick with a fword, in a rencounter or duel. He 
pink'd bis Doubiet, i.e. He run him through. | 

Pi'sxine (prob, of Pink.ooghen, Du.] winking; alfo cut- 
ting oilet-holes in filk, Ee. 

og auris (daatomy) the upper and broader part of the 
ear, L. 

Pi'nwar naff [ Anat.) the fides of the nofe. 

Pi'nnace [pinafe, F. pindca, Sp.) a fort of {mall thip, that 
goes both with {ails and oars, and that carries three malts; com- 
monly uled as a {cout to get intelligence, and for landing foldiers 
and the like. 

Pi'nnacce (pinnacle. F. pinmacole, It. pinacu/s, Sp. pinagl, 
C. Br the highelt part of a buildings the top of a fpire, ('e. 

Ad Pinwas b:Sere (i. ¢ to drink to the pin} an ancient cuftom 
of drinking among the Dares. A pin being fixed on the fide of 
a wooden cup, they who drank were to drink exaétly to the pin 
or to fortcit fomething. And hence comes our faying, He is in 
a merry Pin. 

Pinnara folia [in Botany) are fuch leaves of plants as are 
deeply jagged, cut, or indented refembling a feather in shape. 

Pi'snare [pinnatys, L.) deeply jagged, or indented ( |poken 
of the leaves ot plants ) refembling ‘eathers. 

Pinwe [with Fa/coners) a difeafe in the foot of an hawk, 
Pr'nnine [of pingan, Sax.) faltening or fhutting with a pin 
3 alfo taitening on with pins. 
inning [with ricdlayerh) the faftening of tiles together 
with wooden pins. 

Pi'nser (prob, of pitszixg) a woman's head-drels. 

Pi'xnuca [in Botan. Writers] part of a leaf of many of 
which Pinnwla's growing upon one or more middle ribs, 
the whole leaf is compounded, as in the leaf of a vetch or fern. 

Pinnuta 2 [in Botan, Writ.) in or with a Pinnuls or Pin- 

Pinnuris§ wu/a's, L 

Pins, Engéibmen firtt began to make all forts of Pixs about 
the beginning of queen E/izaseth's reign, which before were 
fold here by itrangers, to the value of 60000 pound per danwm, 

Pi'nson, a fort of fhoe without keels. 

Pint (Camb, Br. pyne, Sax. pinte, F.] a meafure, the 


or 


half of a quart. 
Pi'wtex . 2 [pint, Test. and Du. pinco, It.) @ man's 
Prnris yard, 


Pinrus [in Gannery) an iron pin, which keeps the cannon 
from recolling. 

Pi'wres [in a Sdip) thofe hooks by which the rudder hangs 
to the ftern-pott. 

Pi’nuces (wita Aron.) the fights of an altrolabe. 


Pi'ntLepy pantiedy (prob. of pisteler, F. to pant] as bis gi 


Heart went pinteeay pantiedy, i. ¢. his heart beat for fear. 
Piowt’sR [wx pionier, F.) a labourer in an army, who levels 
i cafts up trenches, undermines forts, &¢. 
Vony [wasoric, i flower. 
Pi'ous [piewx, F. pio, It, and Sp. of pivs, L.] godly loyal. 
Pr’ous &c. [pixs, L.] with piety, duty, or loyaity. 
Pr'ousness {of pius, L. and me/iJ piety, godly dilpofition. 
Pip (pepie, F. pipita, It. pippe, Du. and L. G. pips, H. 
G.] a difeale in poultry 5 alio any {pot or mark upon cards. 
To Pir a Fowl or Bird, to take away the pip. 
Pure (pipe, Sax. pipe, F. pigpa, lt. (a Pipe to fmoak Tobacco 


Pi 


i.) pibel,C. Br. pibe, Dan. Se. pope, Dy. O. and 
L. G. pfeuffe, H. a} a sakes Garon aloes Ri va. 
rious other ufes, as for a conduit for water, Ee. 

Yo Pirs [pipan, Sex. pibe, Don, pppa, Se. pppen, Du. O. 
and L. G. pftiffea, H. G.] to play on apipes aio to whine, 
as fick people do. 

Pipe ([pipa, It. and Sp.) a meafure of wine, containing 162 
gallons. 

Pips [in the Excéegver) a roll, otherwife called the great rolls 

Clerk of the Pres [in the Excheguer} an othcer who ana great 
roll made up like a pipe, charges down all accounts and debrs. 
due to the king, drawn out of the remembrancet’s office. 

Pipe Office, an oflice of the exchequer, or treaiury, where 
the clerk makes out the Jeafes of crown-lands; &c. 

Pips Tree [Botany] a tree that bears two forts of flowers, a 
white andablue. =~ 

Pipes Cpipene Sex. pibere, Daw. pppare, Sx. ppptr. Dv. 
and L. G. pfetffer, H. G.J one that plays on a pipe; alio a 
{moaker of tobacco, 

Pi'peareoce Tree, the barberry tree, 

Pi'renine [of piper, L. pepper] partaking of the qualities of 
pepper. 

Pipeat’tts [xerter's1s, Gr.] pepper-wort, or dittander. 

Pr rxin [Jacert, Etym.] a {mail earthen veilel for boiling. 

Pippin pat of ptpptngh, Dw.) a fort of apple. 

Pr'quant (F. piccante, It.) tharp, biting. 

Pi'quancry ; [ot piguant, F. and a¢js) tharpnefs, biring- 

Prquantness§ nets. 

A Piqua, quarrel or ill-will againit onc; fpleen, malice, 
dittafle, grudge, F 

To Pique [in My. Bo.) is to feparate or divide each note 
one from another, in a very plain and diltinét manner. 

Te Piqueer. See Pickeer, : 

To fland on the Piqust [military Phrafe) is when a horle- 
man is fentenced for iome oifence, to fland on the point of a 
ftake with one toe, having the contrary hand ty'd up as high as 
it can reach, 

. Piquer, a game at cards, F. 

Pi'racy [piraterie, F. wegaraia, Gr.) robbing on the fea. 

Pi'eare [F. pirdta, Sp. pirate, L. of regazn:, Gr one 
who lives by pillage and robbing on the fea. Alioa plagiary. 

Pixa’ticat, of er pertaining to a pirate. 

Pr'natine [Exercant la piraterie, F.] robbing on the fea. 


Prrove'rre ¢ (in the Manage) a turn or circumvolution, 

Piro‘er $ which a horfe makes without changing his 
ground, 

Pr'scaNnr 


Pi’s aaace a privilege of fifhing. 

Pi'scany [pefcheria, It. of pifeerta, L-] a fith-market, or 
place for keeping hth. 

Piscen‘'antus (o/d Rec.) a ilhmonger. 

Piscus! [in Aj/rememy] the 12th fign or conftellation of 
the zodiack, fo named from its imaginary likenefs to two 
fthes, Z. 

Pisces Meridiani (Aftremomy)a fouthern conftellation, con- 
filling of 12 fhars. 

Piscis [on a Globe) that is that great fith which, asthe pos 
ets feign, drinks up the water that is poured out of Aguarius’s 
urn. It is pores | of this fifth, (as Céefras cellifies) that at 
Was firlt feen in the lake not far from Baméyce, and that it 
faved Dercete, that fell into the fea by night. They jay this 
Derceto was a Goddels of the Syrians, They affirm the Pi/ces 
to be the nephews of this fth; all which the Syrians worihip- 
ped, and placed among the fiars. 

Paige (pe/civwrus, L.] that devours or feeds on 
es. 
Pe iaatd [piftwlentws, L.) tull of fifhes, abounding with 


Pisu, Inter} of flighting or contemning. 

Pis'mire [prob. of Buide, De. an heap, and miere, Du. 
an ant, becauie it throws up heaps of dirt or earth) an ant. 

Piss (piffat, F. pifcia, It. pris, Daw. puts, pute, Du. and 
L, G.] urine. 

Piss-a-bED, a flower, or plant, dandelion. 

PissasPua’ttus [wiwdsgaaT@, Gr.) akind of mineral, 
confiting of pitch, and the flume call’d Bitwores, imbodied to- 
ether, 

Piss-rot [of piffat and pot, F.) a chamber-pot; alfo a great 
drinker, 

Yo Piss (piffe, Dan. pifo, C. Br. pilla, Sw. piffin, Dy. 
and G. pijcsare, It. and Port.) to make water, to evacuate 
urine. 

To Piss wpou One, to abule him, or ule him ill. 

fo Piss = the Ciind. 


i) 
€o Gribe egaind the Stream. 
The It. fay: Chi pifcia contra i] vento, fi bagna le Carilcia. 
(i. c. He who piffes againit the wind, wets his shirt.) ‘The 


meaning 
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meaning is: that it is a folly to ftrive again impofhibilities + by 
Reiving againit the ftream, a man not only wearies himielf: but 
looles ground too. See Vo hick again the Pricks. 

' Pista'cuto (pifacia,L. pisdache, F. pijfaccbio, It.) a nut 
growing in Egypt, &c. of an aromatick feent. : 

Pi'ste [in the Munage) the tack or tread which a horfe 
makes upon the ground. 

Pisti Leu, apeltle ofa mortar, Z 

Pisti'LuuM [with Borani?s] a piftil, that part of fome 
plants, which in fhape refembles a peitle. ; 

Pi'svon [pifelet, F. pijfo/a, It. and Port, piPeléte, Sp.) a fhort 
{mall gun, or fire-arms, born on the faddle-bow, the girdle, or 
in the pocker. see * 

Pisto'xe [pifole, F. pifola, Ital. a French or Spanish coin, in 
value about 17 4 : 

PistoLocal’a [aisvaoyia, Gr.] a kind of hart-wort, 

Piston, a part or member in feveral machines, as, pumps, 
fyringes Ge. 

Pir (pit, Sax.) a hole in the earth. 

Pit-a-PAT, a beating or throbbing like the heart. 

To Ptr, to fink in holes, asin the (mall pox. 

Pir, a hole in which the Scots uled to drown women thieves; 
hence the phrafe, comcema'd ta the Pit, is the fame as with us, 
to fay condemn'd to the Gallows. 

The Pir [or parterre} of the play houfe. 

The Pit fer fctiow) of the flomach. 

Pi'tance [fitencia, L.) a little repalt or refcétion of fifh or 
flefh more than the common allowance. 

PiraNnctarius [in the ancient Afonc/feries] an officer who 
provided and diftributed the pitances of meat and herbs amongft 
the monks. 

Pircn (pte, Sex. ppg, C. Br. peck,. Du, and L. G. perch, 
I. G, prix, F. pece It. sez, Sp. pix, L.) an oily, bituminous, 
black fubitance; as it dillils from the wood, ir is called Barras. 
This makes two forts. the finelt and clearcil being called Ga/ipor, 
and the coarfer Marbied Barras. 

Tee common Piven, is the liquid Ga/ipet, reduced into the 
form and confillency we fee ir, by mixing ir with tar while hot, 

Navel Prren, is that which is drawn from old pines, rang'd 
and burnt like charcoal, and uled in: pitching of veilels. 

Joe Parcn or fize, 

The bighe? Piven [or Tep] of any thing. 

To Pizcn upon, or choole a thing. 

Jo Pires [appicier, Ital.) to fix in the ground; to fall or 
Jight upon. 

Jo Pircn, todo over with pitch. 

To Pircu upon or choole a thing. 

4 Piven, an iron bar with a picked end, 2 crow, 

Piven (with Archisedts) the angle to which a gable-end, and 
of confequence the whole roof of a building is fet. 

To Pircn wpom, to choofe. 

To Pircu [in Sea Language) a term uled of a thip when fhe 
fails with her head too much into the fea, or bears againit it fo, 
as to endanger her top-mails, then the failors fay, Soe evr/l pitch 
der Mal dy the Board. 

Pir-race {of pit and peallan, Sex, to fall] a trap for birds, 

Pitcuer [preber, O. F.) an earthen drink pot with a handle. 

Pircuer-Bawd [with the Canting Crew) the poor hack who 
runs of errands, to fetch wenches or liquor. 

Che Pitcner goes fo often to che cell, that it comes 
bruken home at fait. 

It. Tanto vala feechia al pexzo, che vi lafcia il manic. 

L. Quem sepe cafus tranfit, aliguande invenit. KF. Tant_fou- 
vent va fe pot aleau, quel anfe y demeure. 

; big Fork [pig forrb, C. Br an inflrument ufed in hus- 
sandry- 

P Pi'tcuintss [of picews, L, and net] pitchy quality, or con- 
jthone 

Pircuine Pence, a duty paid for fetting down every fack of 
corn, or of other merchandizes, in a fair or market. 

Pi'reny [preews, of pix L.] dawbed with pitch, &¢ 

Pr'taous [pitewx. F.} delerving pity, alfo poor, mean, forry. 

Pi'reousty (pitoyablement, F.) alter a piteous manrer, 

Pi'rgousness | pitewx, F, and #e/s) forrinels, meannefs. 

Piru [{prda, Sex.) the marrow of an animal. 

Pi'tutas 2 [with Mereorolegifs) the name of a comet, or 

Pirut'res¢ rather metcor, of the form ofa tub; of which 
there are divers kinds, viz. fome of an oval figure, others like 
& tun or barrel fer perpendicular, and fome like one inclined or 
cut fhort; others having a hairy train or buth, &&f¢, 

Pr‘ruy tull of pith or marrow, fubltantial, full of good matter. 

Pi'tHity, Itvongly, vigoroufly, wich an energy, 

Pitutess, dry, faint, infipid, having no pith, 

Piru, ftrong, forcible, energetical. 
Pr'vainess, tulnefs of pith; alfo fubftantialnefs, fulnefs of 


good matter, 
F.] to be pitied. 


Pr'vi ance (pitoyable, 
Pi'tirvn [ot pitie, F, and fu//) inclined to pity, tender- 
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hearted, compaffionate, merciful; alfo that delerves pity, wo- 
ful; allo forry, mean. 

Pitirunry [Pitsyab/ement, F.] mournfully ; meanly, &¢. 

Pi'vieutness [of pitie, F, and jalness) progencencis to pitys 
alfo meannefs. 

Pi'riness fof pitie, F. and /e/5} unmerciful. 

Pirracium [wst7axsov Gr.j a imal! cloth fpread with 
falve, to be laid on a part afletted. 

Pi'rrance [pretanza, I.] properly a {mall portion of vidue 
als allow’d to monks or others fora meal; dhort commons ¢ alfo 
a {mall part of any thing. 

Pitu'iva, phlegm or rheum, fnivel, fnot. It is one of the 
four humours in the body of animals, on which their tempera. 
ment is fuppos'dto depend. Ic is the molt vilcid and glutinous 
partof the blood, feparated in the largelt glands, where the con- 
torfions of the arteries are largeft, and give the greater retardatie 
on tothe velocity. as in the glands about the mouth and heart. 

Pirutta’sia (with Botanij?s] the herb Nlaves-acre, L. 

Piru'trary Glaad [ Anat.) a wland in the brain, of thefize 
of a large pea, in the Sefiz of the O. Spbemordes. 

Prru'ttows [pitaitoso, It. of pituscojus, L] full of phlegm. 

Piru'itousness [of pituitewx, B. pituiteyus, L. and nefi] 
phlegmatickneis, 

Pi'ty (pitie, F. pieta, It, pied3¢, Sp.] compafiion, concerns 

To Prix, to take pity, or have compafiion of. 

ae tg better to be envied than Pitren. 

F. Hvaut mieux faire envie gui pitié. It. E meglio Sar invi- 
dia che compa ffione. 

Piry [an Allegorical Deity with the Heathens] was by them 
reprefented in the form of a beautiful nymph of a fair complexion 
crown'd with olives ftretching out her leit arm, as being neareit 
her heart, to relieve an object of compaflion lying at her feet. In 
her right hand a twig of cedar, and ttanding by her a crow. 

Piryat‘asts (xetvecacss, Gr.) the falling of dandriff, or 
fcurf trom the head. 

Pityro'ipes [wstuesea' dns, Gr.) a kind of fertlement in 
urine like bran. 

Piva, a hautboy, Ital 

Pivot, a toot or fhoe of iron, &*¢, wfually made in a conical 
form, or terminating in a point, whereby a body intended to 
turn round, bears on another fixed at reil, and performs its cir- 
cumvolutions, F. 

Piv {in Mujick Boots) a little more, it increales the flrength 
of oe "Baten nd the word it is joined with, Jtad. 

lu Piano [in Mujical Books) fignifies, play a little 
and brisk, than Mone it felf se ee ss 

Piv Prefio[ Misch Books) i. ¢. play quicker than Preffe ie 
{elf requires, Leal. 

Pi zzve (prob. of ifs, q. piffe or of pefe, Du, anerve, whence 

“ge so De. ears ti ou had rather from petrich. Hy 

. a fcourge, for which bulls pizzles were ufed] the pri 
of the Peet of an animal. ee aes ee 

Pra‘caece (Sp. Plicabile, It. of placabitis, L.Jeafincls of be. 
ing pacined or appeafed. 


PracanrLity 2 [of placabilis, L. and ne/i) eafinels to be 
Pra'caBLeness§ appeated. 
Pra‘carp 


(plackarrt, Dw. plarart, F. placardo, Ir. a leaf 
Praca et§ or fleet of paper firetch'd, or apply’d, upon a 
wall or polt, in Holland, it is anediét or proclamation; alfo é is 
uled for a writing of fafe conduét: In France, itis atable wherein 
laws, orders, Gc. are written and hung up. In France the 
fore: part of a woman's petticoat. 

Pra‘cann (in Architedure) the decoration of the door of an 
apartment; cunfilting of a chambranle crowned with its frize or 
gorge, and its corniche fometimes fupported with confoles. 

Pia‘canp [in our fd Cufferms) a licence whereby a perfon ie 
permitted to fhoot a gun, orto ule unlaw!ul games. , 

Piace [plac or place, Sax. plar&r, Da. O. and L. G plats, 
H. G, place, F. of plaja, Sp. platea, L. of wAares'e, Gr] ipace 
or reom, in which any thing is; alfo an office or employ 
a paflage of a book; a a = hold; alfo rank, i cae 

pho B [in Opticks} is the point to which the eye refers 
an object. 

Prace [with Naturalis] is fometimes taben for that portion 
of infinie tpace which is potiefled by and comprehended withia 
the material world, and which is thereby dillinguithed from the 
reft of the expanfion. 

Prace of Radiation [in Opticts] is the interval, or {pace of 
oe or tranfparent body, thro’ which any vilible object 
Taciates. 


Prace [with Philsfopher:} that part of i yeable {ps 
which any body poffefler } 2a pai 
Abfolute Puace [with Pbilofophers) is that part of infinite 


and innmoveable {pace which a body poileffes; cailed allo prima 
ry Place. : ; 
Relative Puace [in Phitsf.) is the {pace it pr flees with ree 
gard co other adjacent objetts, called allo fecumdary Place. 
Pace Gtomgtrick, is a certain extent wherein each point 


may 


PL 
may indifferently ferve for the solution of an iadeterminate 
problem, when it is to be refolved geometrically. 

Plane Peace (Geom) is when the point refolving the pro- 
blem is in the periphery of a circle, and is then termed Locus ad 
Circulam. 

Simple Peace (Geem.) is when the point which refolves any 
problem, is in a right line. : 

Solid Puace (Geom.] is when the point that refolves the pro- 
blem, is in one of the Comick Sections, 

Surjelid Puace [Geom] is when the point is in the circum- 
ference of a curve ofan higher pender than the Conick Seions. 

Prace of the Sum or Planet [ Ajtron,) isthe fign and degree of 
the zodiack which the planet is ing or it is that degree of the 
ecliptick reckoned from the beginning of Aries, which is cut by 
the planet's circle of longitude. 

Apparent Puace [Ajfrom.) a point inthe ftarry heavens, 
which is found by a right line pafling from the eye of the 
{peftator, terminated at the other end among the fixed tars. 

Eccentrick Puace (of a Planet in its orbit) is the place or 
point of its orbit wherein a planet would appear, if {een from 
the fan. 

Heliocentric Puace {ofa Planet) is the point of the ecliptick, 
to which a planet view 'd from the fun is referred. 

Gescentrick Puace [ofa Planet) is that point of the eclip- 
tick, to which a planet view'd from the earth is referred. 

Regular Puace (Fertif.) is one whole angles and fides are 
every where equal, 

Irregular Puace [Fortif.] is one whofe angles and fides are 
unequal. 

Praca of Arms, a flrong city, or-town, where the chief ma- 
gazine of an army is kept. 

Pracen of Arms [in a City) is a large open {pot of ground 
where the garrifon holds its rendezvous upon reviews, and in 
cales of alarm, to receive orders from the governour. 

Prace of Arms [ina Siege] is a large place covered from 


the enemy, where the foldiers are kept ready to futtain thofe who . 


work in the trenches, and to be commanded to places where 
they are wanted. ‘ 

- PLace of Arms particular [ina Garrijon] is a place near 
every baition, where the foldiers are fent from the grand place to 
the quarters afligned them, to relieve thofe that are either upon 
the guard, or in fight. 

Piace of Arms [:itbout] is a place allow’d to the covert 
way for the planting of cannon, to oblige thofe who advance in 
their approaches to retire. 

Prace of Arms [in a Camp] is a large (pace at the head 
“a the camp, for the army to be ranged in and drawn up in 

attalia. 

To Peace (placer, F.) to order, to difpole, to put, to lay or 
fer. 

Praces [with drithmericians] as the Place of Units, ina 
number which conlilts of 2, 3, 4, 5 & or more places, that 
which is the outermolt towards the right hand is called the 
place of units. 

Praces [in Fortification) is generally taken for the body of 
a fortrets or Itrong hold, 

Praces [with Grammarians] are etymology and words 
derived from the fame root, which in the Latin are called Con. 
jug ates. 

- Traces (with Logicians) are nniverfal terms, Genus, Species, 
Difference, Property, Accident, Definition, Divifion, 

Piaces [in Metaphyficks) are certain general terms agreeing 
to all beings, to which feveral arguments are annexed, as Causes, 
Effrds, the Whole, Part, oppolive terms. : 

Pracenta, a cake, &¢. L. 

Pracenra Uterina (in Auat.| a foftith mafs found in the 
womb of pregnant women, which ferves to convey nou- 
ig to the child in the womb, and is taken out after the 

irth, 

Pra‘cip [placidus, L.) gentle, mild, patient, quiet. 

Pra‘cipness (placiditas, L.) peaceablenefs, quictnets. 

Pra’crta, pleas or pleadings, L. 

Placita generatia Nog Rec.) the publick affemblies of all 
degrees of men, where the king prefided, and they uiually con- 
fulted upon the great affairs of the kingdom, Z. 

Pracira’rs, to plead caules, LZ. 

Pracira’tor, a pleader, Z. 

Pra‘cituM [in Law) a fentence of the court, an opinion, 
ordinance, or decree, L, 

Puacitum morindtum [old Rec.) the day appointed for a 
criminal to plead and make his defence, L. 

Pia'cket, the open part of a woman's petticoat. 

To Pranr [with the Canting Crew) to lay, place or hide: 
Plant your Woids and flozo them; i.e. Be wary what you fay, or 


let flip. 
Sheree (rAadaescis, Gr.] exceffive moifture or 
weakneis; allo a little foft {welling growing 


Piraparosts 
under the eye-lids, 
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PLaronp 3 [in ArchitePure] the cicling of s toon, whe. 
: Piarounp ther it be flat or arched, lined with platter or 
med 8 work, and frequently enrich'd with Paintings; ali the 

ottom of the projecture of the larmier ot the corniche, called 
ar tre Sofft, F. 

GAGIA'RIAN [plagiarivs, L.) of or pertaining to a plo} rs 

Pua‘ctartsm [of plagiarius, L.) the flealing other peoples 
waste and publifking them as one’s own, 

La'Giary [plagtaire, F. plagiaria, lt. and Sp, of plariari, 
L.Ja book thief; in the fenie it is now generally Are pyle 
Originally it fignified a ftealer of men,.women, or children, a 
kidnapper, ; ; 

Pracur (plage, Dan. pliga, Sx. plage, Dy. and G, all in 
the latter Seaye} a very acuce, deftructive, contagious, and ma. 
lignant difeale, ufually proving mortal, a peitilence; alfo per- 
plexity, vexation, embarraflment. 

Ts PLa’cue [plage, Dan. pliga, Sy. plagen, Dy. and GJ 
to Vex, feaze, torment. 

etal Vexatious, tormenting, &'¢. 

LA’GUILY, vexatioufly, curfedly, tormenting! - 

— lee (plie, F.) a fith. = ae 

Lalpeu Rs [in Lew) lawyers, who being a fort of - 
neys, uled to plead in behaif of their clients, aibchemnt ss 

A Piain [péaine, F. pianura, It. flamities, L.Jan even, flat 
low ground. ' 

Plain (plain, FP. piano, It. plone, Pore. planus, L.] even, 
{mooth + alto without ornament; alfo manileit; alio jincere, 
downright, likewife homely. 

.. ,, 48 PLain ag a Back. fadole. 

That is, without any ornament. 

_ 48 PLatn ag the Role on a Man's Fare, 

That is, incomte/Padie, beyond al} Douse, Vipoie, at frft Sight, 
asthe Nye on a man's face. 

Prain [in Heraldry) it is a maxim, that the plainer the coat, 
the nearer to antiquity, and the molt noble. : 

Pain Naméer (Aritie.) a number that may be produced by 
the multiplication of two numbers one into another. 

To Puain [plaindre, F.) to complain, 

PLAIn Place [in ancient Gesmetry) a geometrical Leews which 
was a right line, or a circle, in oppolition to a folid place, which 
was an cllipfis, parabola, or hyperbola. 

PLAtn Prodlem [with Matkemat.] (ach an one as cannot be 
folved geometrically 5 but by the interiection either of a right 
7 ora Bir or of the circumferences of two circles, 

Latn Céart [in Navigatisx) a plan or ch i 
degrees of longitude thereon, anh wih wont 
titude, as to length. 

Puatwn Sailing (with Navigators] th ili 
Ric aeh is ( igaters] the method of failing by 2 

Piatn Scale [with Navig.) a thin ruler on which a line of 
chords, figns and tangents, is marked Out, ufed for various ma- 
thematical ules, 

et Table, fe pmb ufed by furveyors of land. 

LAL'NNESS anus, of plain and mej ; 
unadornednefs5 alfo manifelineter 2°) evennelas alfa 
‘ roigheeaal evenly, Gc. manifelily, fincerely, frankly, intel. 
igibly. 

PLatnt (plainte, F. plinte, Spa complaint, 

Piat'xr (in Lae) is the ‘caafe for which the plaintiff 
doth complsia = ee defendant, for which he doth obtain 
the kings writ; alfo the exhibiting in writi i % 
Salen F & In writing any action, per 

Le UNTIPFF (waintf. F,] a complainant. 

PLAUstER [emplafrum, L. of “sumaaceey, Gr. mort. 
plaifter of Paris, loam, &e placter, Du. plafir, C. Br. pli. 
fer, Sw. playtne, Sox. plactter, Du. O. and L. G. pilatfer, 
H. G. tho the latter fignifies likewife the Pavement of the 
a) a nae bs be Jaid upon a fore, &¢. 

LAISTER of hot Guts [with the Canting C, 
~~ ay upon another. C ee 

9 PLAtstar [platrer, F, emplafar, Sp. to patch ep a Wall, 
plaetern, Du, and L. G. piaftern, H. G, tho’ ths heer fig- 
— likewife, to pave.) co daub with plaifter or mortar. 

LAUSTERERS were incorporated about the 1500, 
Their arms are 4zere on achevron ingrail'd, Or nl 
between a trowel and two hatchers handles of 
the fecond. Heads Argent in chief, and a tre. 
ble bruth in bafe proper, a rofe Gales, feeded Or, 
entre two Flowers-de./is of the firtt. ‘The creft, 
a dexter arm and hand, holding a hatchet pre- 
fer. The fupporters, two ¢pimachus's, their 
necks paae avd the fli . their _— Or, beaked Saé/e, and 
wings extending u is Gules. Their hall j 
fide of Aide. Sivver sear Philip Lane, London, vo eee 

Pair [pli. F.Ja fold ina garment, és’, 

Te Puait (prob. of piifer, F. or plicare, 
srploijer, Plaited, Das or of plethu, C, Br.) 
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Pian ([F. piano, Ic. of planum, L.) a draught, ground-plots 
a defign of any place or work. 

Pram {with Archite2s, &c.) is a draught of a building 
fuch as it appears on the ground; fhewing the exteet, divi- 
fion, and diltribution of its areas into its apartments, rooms, 
pailages, Ee, 

Geometrical Pua, isone in which the folid and vacant parts 
are reprefented in their natural proportion. 

Rais'd Puan, is on¢ where the elevation or upright is fhown 
upon the geometrical plan, fo as to hide the diftribution. 

Per/peétive Puan, is one conduéted and exhibited by degra- 
dations or diminutions, according to the rules of perfpeétive. 

Pra‘wary [p/anarivs, L.) of or pertaining to a plane, plain, 
even, {mooth. 

Prance’re [in Architecture) the under part of the corona 
or drip; making the fuperior part of the cornice between two 
cymatiums, 

Pra‘ncner, @ plank or board, F. 

Pra‘nenta [old Rec }a plank of wood, 

Pra‘ucuine [in Carpentry] a laying the floors of a building. 

Prane [planus, L.] a plane furface, alfo whofe parts lie even 
between its Extremities ; alfo a joiner's tool. 

Prane plana, Ital.) a joiner’s tool to {mooth boards with. 

To Puann (planer, F. of complanere, L.] to make even, We, 

To Prane (in Forw/ing) to fly or hover asa bird without 
moving its wings. i. 

Prawns Numéder [with Arithmeticians] is a number which 
ariles from the multiplication of 2 numbers one into another. 

* Prange Problem (with Mathematicians) is fuch an one as 
cannot be folved geometrically; but by the inrerfeétion of aright 
line and a circle; or of the circumferences of two circies. 

Horizontal Puane [in Projpedtrve| is a plane pafling thro” the 
fpettator's eye parallel to the herizon, cutting the perfpective 
plane, when that is perpendicular to the geometrick one at right 
angles. 

Plane of paeoeroga is a plane fuppofed to pafs thro’ the 

Plane of Gravity center of gravity of the body, and 
in the direétion of its tendency, that is perpendicular to the ho- 
rizon. 

Piane of Refedion {in Catoptricks]isa plane which paffes 
thro’ the incident and refra€ted ray. 

Geomstrical PLANE is one, all the parts of which lie even 
between its extremities or bound lines, and it is the fhortelt ex- 
tenfion from one line to another, 

Vertical Puawe {in Perfpe@ive) isa plane pafling thro’ the 
fpeétator’s eye, perpendicular to the geometrical plane, and ufu- 
ally parallel to the perfpective plane. 

Prawns of the Horopter [in Opticks] a plane which paffes thro’ 
the horopter, and is perpendicular to a plane pafling thro” the 
optick axes. 

Objeftive Puane (in Per/pe@ive) is any plane fituate in the 
horizontal plane, whole reprelentation in perlpective is required. 

Prane [of a Dial) the turface whereon a dial is drawn. 

Praweg [in Fortification) a draught reprefenting a work as 

Pian é it would appear on the plain held, if it were cut off 
Jevel with che ground, fo as to fhew the length of its tines, the 
angles and diilances between them. the breadth and thicknels 
of the moats, ramparts, brealt works, &e. 

Piane Tree (platanus, L.Ja kind of tall tree. 

Pia wer (planette, F. pianeta, it. planata, Sp. waaritns, of 
arAdve, to err or wander) a wandering ftar. 

Pra wer firuck, blalted; alfo Runned or amazed, 

Pia‘Netary [planctaris, L.] of or pertaining to the planets. 

Piawets, are wandering [tars or bodies; their fecond or 
proper motions from welt to eaft are not regular as thote of the 
other fiarsare, nor do they always keep at the fame dillance one 
from the others but are fometimes nearer and fometimes farther 
off, and fometimes joined, being obferv'd under the fame point 
of heaven, and fometimes oppofice. 

Some turn about on their axis, at feveral times, and thefe 

Janets which may be imagined to be like our earth, are opaque 

dies, and receive light from the fun, and refleét its for there 
is none of the planets, except the {un that fhines with his own 
light, but he enlightens the planets. 

The planets are lower than the fixed flars. This appears in 
that they fometimes eclipfe them and hide their light from us, 

There is a great difierence between the planets as to their 
lufire. The Sum appears of a gold colour; the Moen of a filver 
colour; Peavs very white, brillant, and luminous; Fupiter is 
not fo white and luminous; Satwra appears of a pile lead colour, 
and does not feem to thine; Mars is as red as fire, and glances 
very much; Mercury is of a bright filver colour, and glances but 
litle, is not often feen in our climate, becaufe of the obliquity of 
the fphere, and he being near the fun, for which reafon he is 
always obicur'd by or piung'd in its rays, or the vapours of the 
horizon, but it is frequently feen in the torrid zone, becaufe in 
thoie paces the (phere is not in fo oblique a polition, 

Ihe planets are diftinguith'd into great and {mall. 
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The greater are in number feven, Saturn, ‘Japiter, Marr, 
the Suwa, #enus, Mercury, and the Moon; the imaller planets 
are in number nine, four of which are call'd Jupiter's Sateliires, 
and turn about Jupiter, and the other five revolve about Saturn, 

Pianiro'Lious [of planws, plain, and jfi/iem, L. a leat] 
{fpoken of flowers) made up of plain leaves, fet together in cir- 
cular rows round the center, whofe face is ufually uneven, 
rough and jageed, as hawkweed, Ee. 

Prant Loquy [plamiloguivm, L.Ja (peaking plainly, 

PLANIMB’TRICAL, pertaining to the meniuration of plain 
furfaces. 

Prant’merny [planimetrie, F. of planus, L. and perio, 
Gr. to meafure) the menfuration of plain furfaces. 

Pranipe’ratous Flower [of pranws, L, and riteao,Gr.a 
leaf } Aat leaved, as when thele {mall flowers are hollow only at 
the bottom, but are flat upwards, asin Dandelion, Suceory, &e. 

Pra‘nisnine [ot planer, F.] making plain or even, as pew- 
sae Silverfmiths, — - etal 

La’NispueRe (plam/pberivm, L. of planus, Le and coat 
Gr.) a (phere orajcked ] a plain forface, ; tals 

4 Pranx(plancbe, Du.and G. plancée, P. piana, It.) A piece 
of timber fawn for carpentry or joinery, . 

Plank npom Plank (Sea Laoag is when other planks are 
laid upon a fhip's fide alter fhe is built. 

Piannine [planchant, F.) flooring or covering with planks. 

Piano convex Gla/s, is a glals, one of whole lurtaces is cone 
vex, and the other plain. 

Pvant [plantung, Sex. planteDy. O. and L. G pants, H. 
G. plante, F. pianta, It. pranta, Port. planta, Sp. and LJ isa 
general name under which are comprifed all vegetable bodies, as 
trees, fhrubs, and herbs; it is an organical body confiliing of a 
root, and probably a feed, producing ulu-lly leaves, a item, 
branches, and flowers 

The Puant [pianto, It. plante, Dy } (or Se!) of the foot. 

To Prant [planter, F, piantare, lt. plantar, Sp and Port, 
planny, C. Br. plantare,L. plante, Dan. pioata, $v. plioein 
or plintian, Sax, planten, Dy. O. and L. G. pilantyen H, 
G. J to fet trees or herbs; alia 10 people a country. 

@ Prant [with the Canting Crew) to lay, place or hides 
Plant your Woids and few them; i.e. be wary what you fay, 
or let flip, 

Pianta feminalit. See Plantula, . 

whe ah (Anatomy) the lowel part or fole of the foot of 
man, 

Insperfed Prants [in Botany) are (ech as either really wane 
both flowers and feed, or teem to do fs, in that no Rewer or 
feed has yet been dilcovered; as mufhirooms:, mofies, fea-weed 
coral, &¢. 

el lad fa piantagine, It. of plirtars,L.Jan herb. 

LANTAR [plentaire, &. of plantaris, L, inine 
iketuw ee es ee ne 

Pranta’ets [ Anat.) a mulele of the Tarfvs from its tendons 
which is extended in the fule of the foot. It takes ite rife from 
the back of the eutermoit knob of the inferior appendare ef the 
thigh bone. and is inerted on both fides, the frit internode of 
each lefier toc. ' : 

+ Plantation [piantazione, It, of plontatio, LJ a colony 

Or fettlement of a people in a foreign country; allo a {put of 

ground, which fome planter or perfon, arrived in a new Colony, 

— to cultivate and till for his own ufe. , 
4 , she , 

Berta as (p/amteur, F. piantatore, Mt. of plantater, L.} one 

PLanri'ce nous [of plentiger, 1, ) plant-bearing, 

Pra wring [piantant, F. of £.} cutting plants in the earth, 

Pua'nrive [with Arcbited:) fignifies the difpofing the frit 
courles of folid ttone on the mafonry of the foundation, Jaid 
level according to the meafures with all poflible exa@nets. 
_Pra’ntoca feminalis [with Botan) the little herb that 
lies, as it Were in an embrvo or in miniature in the feed. 

Prasn (pla‘th, Dw.) a place full of (tanding water, a puddle. 

To Pras [of plafihen, Dw.) to doth with water. 

Pia’sning [with Husbardmens) bending and interweaving 
the boughs in hedges to thicken them, 

Pia'sty, full of plathes, puddles, or flanding waters. 

; Ay hg [péajma, L. raague, Gr.) a mould for calling mee 
als, &9¢. 

To Pra’srer [p/dtrer, F.} to parcet ic} 
gtr ste » F.} to parget or dawb walls, ciclings, 

Pra‘ster ([pidtre, F.] a fort of mortar for plaflering. 

Pra'ster of Paris, a foflil fone of the natere of a lime- 
flone, ufed in moulding, making ftatues, buildirg, and many 
other ules. ‘ 

Pra'steren [p/atrier, F.} one who platters walls. 
an nee No [ot platrer, F.) dawbing walls over with 
P aiter. 

Bothy [eaaren’, GrJa y bert of fculpture, being the 
of forming the fvures of men, birds Sei 
plaiter, cley, OF. . : , rane — ak ™ 
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Pra’sticn [raacixis, of cadre, Gre to form) skilful in 
forming or making flatues of earth, &e, 

Piasrick Virtve, a power of forming or fafhioning any 
thing. A term invented by naturaliils to exprefs the faculty of 
generation or vegetation. . ; 

Peasro’craruy [xacseppagiz, Gr.) a treatile of Plafices 
allo a counterfeiting. 

Prasrron (F. piafrone, It.) a fencing-maficr’s brealt-lea- 
ther, for his fcholars to pufh at. 

Prat Veins of a Horje, 4, €. certain veins on cach fhouider, 
where he is ufually blooded. 

Prar-pano [with Arcbite?s} any flat, fquare moulding, the 
height of which does much exceed its projecture. 

Prat nano [with Gardeners] a border, or bed of flowers 
along a wall, or the fide of a parterre. 

Peat. tanns of Flatings Larebit.) the lis, or hillets, beeween 
the futings o! columns. 

Prare [from the F. plat, flat, or Plat, a mefs or dith of 
victuals, or Platine, a fat piece of metal, or Platifés, Sp, in the 
fame fignification;} a flat, broad picce of metals a fmall table- 
diuth; filver veilels, é%¢, alfo a hoy or (mall water-veilel. 

Prati Fieet, e.g. When the Prave-Fleet comesin ( vulgar 
exrrethon ) When Money comes in. 

To Pua Te, to cover over with a plate of metal. 

Pua'tan (plating, F.) (with Preaters) the plate of a print- 
ing prels ; : 

Puates [in Hera/dry} round flat pieces of filver, without 
any impreffion on them, but as it were torm’d ready to re- 
ccive it. 

Pra‘rron [in Architefure) the cieling or roofof a cham- 
ber ur other room &¢ the fame as Suffe, 

Pra reon [piateforme, Fy piattaforma, It.) a draught or 
deiicn, the ichagriphy of a building. 

Pia’rrorM [in drcbit ) a row of beams which fupport the 
timber. work of a too!, ana lie on che top of the wall, where 
the entablature ought to be railed; alfo a kind of terrais-walk 
on the top of a building. 

Pia‘rror [in Ahd. Affirsja plain place prepared on the 
Fampsrts, to rabe a battery of cannons upon, 

PratrorM [ina Ship of War] a place on the lower deck 
abait the main mait, and round about the main capitan, behind 
the cock pit, calied alio the Or/epe, where the wounded men 
are tiken care of. 

Pra'ric Aipr? (Afrofopy] isa ray caft from one planet to 
another, nor exacil,, but wi hen the orbit of its own light. 

Prato nic Bodies (in Geometry) are the five regular bodies, 
vic. tne Tetrabedroa, the Cate, the Odubedron, the Dodeca- 
bdron, and the Lesjrbedren, 

Pratonte Love [fo called of Plats, the divine philofopher] 
a pure fpiritudd affection, tubfifling netween the different jexes, 
al trated from all carnal appetites and fruition, revarding no 
oth. orjeét but the mind and its beauties; confiiling im con- 
ten Iition and ideas ot the mind; or between perfons of the 
farm. cox, it isa Gacere difinterelted friendfhip, abitraéted from 
any ‘«inth views. 

PLatonte Yar, is every 34000th year, at what time fome 
philofophers fancied that all perions and things fhall return to 
the tame tate as they now are. 

Praioniex (ot Pfitc} pertaining to P/ate and his doétrines, 

Pra ronism, the dottrine and tenuments of P/ato and his 
followers, in relpect to philofophy. 

Pua’rontet, one that holds the tenets or principles of P/ate. 

Pratoon [in Mil, Affairs) a {mall iquare body of go or 50 
men, drawn our of a batuliun of foot. and placed between the 
fquadrons of huife tu sultan them; or in amouicades, ftreights, 
or defies, Ge F. 

Prats [in a Séip] are flat ropes made of rope yarn, to keep 
a cable from galling, 

Prats [with Mariners] flat compailes made ule of in maps or 
charts 

Prarrer [vm plot dedots, F.) a broad wooden difh. 

Pra‘ rrik race, broad taced. 

Pratycort'a [xaatuxces’a, Gr] a dilkemper in the eye 
that hinders it from {hutting. 

Prarycori'asis [of racruxo'aars, Gr.Jadileale in the 
eve, when the fighter apple is broken or [pread, iv as to be 
incurable. 

Piaty’sMa [in Anctomy] See Myodes 

Peau vite (+. ¢. clap your hands) a clapping of hands in 
token of applsuie or the approbation of an action. 

Pra‘ustmce [F pliofrdede, It. plaujisedis, L.] that feems to 
deierve appl.we; fceminyly fair and honell, &e. 

Pia usipceness? [of plaw/ibilis, F and nefi) plaufible 

PravstevLiry § quality, deiervingneis of applaufes alfo 
the fceming fair and monet. 

Pia usipiy, ina feemingly fair and upright manner, 

Pray (pig. Sax.) a recteation, sport, ve. 

Poar-pay (plag-cxg, Sax.ja holy-day, 
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Praver [plegeine, Sex] an attor, &'¢. 

PLay-wricst, a maker or writer of plays. 

To Pra’y (of ple zan, Sex.) to divert, to game. A 

To Pray it of | [with the /u/garjto play bouty, alfo to throw 
away in gaming, fo much and no more. 

He Prays it off, i. ¢. He cheats. 

To keep one in Puay, orto amute him. 

To Pray [or intrude upon, or banter} any onc. 

Piay'som [of plegrom, Sax.) given or dilpofed to play. 

PLa ysoMness, addi¢tednels to play. 

Pre [pleoh, Sax. pieyto, It. plepte, Du} an excule. 

Prea [in Law) is what either the plaintiff’ or defendant al- 
Jedgeth for himfeli in court. 

Foreign Pura, is that whereby matter is produced in any 
court, which may be try'd in another, 

Common Peas, are duch as are held between common 
perfons. | 

Preas ef the Crowm, are all faits in the king's name, for 
offences committed againit his crown and dignity. 

Clerk of the Preas [in the Excheguer} an offcer of that 
court, in whole office the officers of that court ought to fuz or 
be fued upon any action, 

To Pueap ([plaider, F.) to putin a plea at law; allo to al- 
ledge, to pretend, 

Preavaace, that may be pleaded 

Presper [plardewr, F.]a counfellor at law, a barrifler. 

Prra‘pine (plaidant, F ] putting in a plea in law; allo al- 
Iedging, pretending. 

Pieasance, pleafantnels, pleafant humour. 

Prea’sant (plaifant F.] agreeable, diverting. 

PLeasantiy, agreeably, divertingly. 

Pita santness (qualité picisante, b ) delightfulnels. 

Piea'sawtay ([pisifanterie, F.j a pleaiant joke, mirth, &e. 

To Preasn [p-ucere, L. piaire, F- piacere, Ic. eplaxer, Sp. 
aprazer, Port.) to Le content or fatisfied, to be complaifant tos 
allo to humour, to be pleaied with, or be willing 

Prea‘’sine (placens. L.) atfording pleaiure, fatisfsétion, &'r. 

Leasinc Gare ts balf fold. 

PF. Chofe gui piait off a demi vendué. be. Mercantia chi pi- 
ace @ mexza venduta. 

This proverb carries its own explication with it. 

Piéa sinonass [vt ploijant, F and ne/s) pleaturable quality. 

Prea sure [playir, F procere, It.) the etleet of the fenfation 
OF perception aureeavle to the mind, or ihe fatisfaction of fome 
appetite, content. joy, delight, diversion; aliv good turns, ter 
vice, kindvels, will. 

Fip Pleasure, and it will follow thee, 

It is certain, that they who are continually hunting after 
pleafure, make themielves flaves to it; and never know what a 
real enjoyment of it is: whereas they, who Ay pleafure, or 
partake of it with moderation, and caiually, can only be faid 
truly to enjoy it: It is with every other plealure as with eating 
and drinking, without temperance our tates are vitiated, and the 
greatelt daincies are naufeous and infipid 

sever Preasure without Repentance. 

This is to be underitood of immoderate and forbidden plea- 
fures only. 

Purasure [in Scw/pture and Painting) has been deferib’d by 
an agrecable youth crown'd with Myrtle, as Paris was by Venus; 
With wings to denote how foon plealure vanifhes; playing on the 
harp, to fignify that mufick heightens other plealares: and bus- 
kins on hia feet, to denote inconitancy, and his undervaluing 
gold ro fatiate his appetite, 

Te Pusasure, to do one a pleafure, to give content, to 
oblige, to humour. 

Prea'surasere [of pieafure, and aé/s) pleafant, delightful. 

Plea surasLeness, apretsblenels, divertingnels. 

Prepana Lis? Eeclesia (old Ree.) . mother church, which 

PLEBA Nia 5 has one or more tulordinate chapels. 

Presa‘nus (s/d Ree.J arural dean fo called becaule ancients 
ly the deaneries were commonly united to the Piebanse Or mo- 
ther- churches. 

Preset an [piedeivs, L.) one of the commonalty. 

Piest'scirur, a law or ft tute made by the joint confent 
of the people or commons, withour the fenate. 

Piece [place, Sex )a place. Yartpbire. ‘ 

Preoce [plegewm, Lat. Birb. plerwe, F.) a pawn, fecurity, 
bail pawn, &e 

Prevos [pisiger, F.) to leave for a pledge, to pawn. 

Pripcen [slerge, L. F.) pawned, ie. alfo having drank by 
the recommendation of another. 

Pre’poine (pleigeant, L. F ) pawning, engaging for. The 
cuftom of pledging in drinking was eccafioned by the Denes, 
who while they had the fuperiority in Exg/amd uled to tt.b the 
Engiifo, or cut their throats while they were drinking; and 
thereupon they requeiied of fome fitter by, to be their pledge 
and fecurity while they dranks fo that Z wall pledge you, figni- 
fies, I will be your fecurity, that you fhal drink in fatety. 

Pia 'poes 
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Pre’pces [in Lew] foreties which the plaintiff finds that he 
Thall profecure his fuit. 

Pis’posry 2 (plegagium, L. Barb. plegerie, F.) faretifhip, 

Pus’ccoery ¢ an undertaking, or anfver for, 

Pre’pcetT? (in Surgery) a kind of flat tent for a wound; 

Pre'cet § alfoa piece of rag folded up and apply'd to the 
arm after letting blood 

Pre‘cits acguietandis (in Law) a writ that lies fora furety, 
againft one for whom he is furety, it he neg'ect to pay the mo- 
ney at the day appointed. 

Pieia‘’pas [racidsdec, of rac‘oves more, Gr.) the conftella~ 
tion in the neck of Tsuras, called the feven itars, fo called be- 
caufe they are more than the Iliades. 

Pretapes, fitvated at the excifion of the back of Taurus, 
which by it is collected into feven ftars. They fay they are ac- 
cording to the number of the daughters of dt/as. But there are 
not feven but only fix vifible, of which this realon is given. 
They fay that fix of them were married to gods, but the feventh 
toa mortal. That Fupiter lay with three of thems of which 
Eledira brought forth Dardanus, Maja Mercury, Taygete Lace- 
demon. Two were married to Neptunes dicyone, on which he 
beg it Hurews and Cere2, on which he begat Lewcumt, Sterope 
was joined to Mars, an which Ocnamaus was begotien; bur 
Merape was married to Syfipbas who was a mortal, and thence 
is becume ob ure. They are very famous among men becaule 
they intimate the ‘eafon of the year. 

Prs’waaty (Com, Low) aterm ufed when a benefice is fap- 
ply’d, and is che direét cuntrary of vacation. 

Pue'vany (of plenus,L. or plenier, B. plenaria, It. and Sp] 
full, imtire, pertect. 

PLENARILY, fully, intirely, perfectly. 

Pie’Nariness [of plenus, L. and ne/i} fulnefs. 

Pient admvnilravit [Law Pbraje) a plea pleaded by an ex- 
ecutor or adminiilrator, where they have adminiltred ‘the de- 
cealed’s eftate faithfully and juttly, before the aétion brought 
againft them. 

PLENiLu’NARY, of, or pertaining to the Fa/? Moon. 

Pientpo’, a plenipotentiary. 

Prentrotence [plena potentia, L.) full power. 

PLENt POTENT, having full or ample power, Milton. 

PLEeNIPOTE’WTIAL of or pertaining toa plenipotentia- 

PLENIPOTENTIARY, § ry OF pertaining to full power, 

PLeNtipore NTIaRy [plemipotentiare,F. pleniporenziario, It, 
plemipotenciarie, Sp. of plene potentid donatus, L.Ja commitlioner 
or ambaffudor from a prince or {tate invelted with full power, to 
treat with one from another prince or ftate, and conclude peace, 

Prents forisfacure (old Law) a forfeiture of all that one 
hath, Z. 

Pie’nisr [of plenus, 
allow of any vacuity in nature. 
Pie’witupe (PF. pienitudrne, It. of plenitude, L.) fulnefs; 
Phrfick, the fame as Pletbory. 

Pre wiry [pleniter, L.] fulnels. . 
Pie’nreous (of plenitas, L.) abundant. fruitful, &'c. 
Pus’nreousty [plenitas, L.} plenty. 
Pue'wrirun (of plemitas, L, and full, Sax.) abundant. 
PLENTIFULLY, abundantly. 
Pienti'FuLNEss [0 jvc and song Ua Sax.) plenty. 
Pie‘nty ([pienites, L.) abundance, great tore. 

Pirenry makes Dainty; 

Or 
Prexty ig no Dainty. 

The firft of thele is a Scotch, the latan Engi proverb: and 
tho’ they feem to be contrary, they have one and the fame fig- 
nification, Plenty is here fometimes, to be underftood variety : 
for when we have a variety of many meats, or abundance of 
one fort, we are apt to be nice and delicate, and undervalue what 
we have in fuch plenty. 

Pcewry is delcrib'd [in Sculpture and Painting) by a beauti- 
ful nymph, crown'd with a garland, to denote that chearfulnefs 
and mirth, which infeparably accompany her. She is clad in 

reen embroyder'd, holding, in one hand, a Cornucopia, and, 
the other arm, a bundle of ears of corm. 

Pre'num [with Phiforopoers)a fulne(s, a term ufed to fignif 
that ftate of things wherein every part of {pace or extention is 
fuppofed to be ull of matter, in Oppofition to Vecwam, or a 

devoid of all matter, L. 

Pre‘onasM [xasoracuis, of wasordlw, Gr. to fuper abound] 
this figore confilts in the ufing more words than are neceflary, 
as when a perfon fays, J did fuch a Thing with my own Hands, 
where the word eta is fuper abundant. 

Pizonasm [in Grammar] the adding ofa letter or fyllable in 
the beginning or middle of 2 word. 

Pur onase [with Rbctoriciaas) a figure wherein fome fuper- 
fluous words are added to exprefs the indignation of the orator, 
a a greater certainty in the matter. ihe pene 

Prenornoni's (-ranpwpoer'a, Gr] the utmolt pitch o 
Gaith, fulnets and evidence of faith and affurance, ZL. . 


L. full) a philofopher who does not 
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Prero’rica (xatowrine of raseiw, Gr. to fill up] medi- 
cines good to breed ficth, and fo to fill up wounds. 

ie piss mbites (wandcecncs, Gr.) troubled with a ple 

PLETHO’RICAL thory. 

Pie’rnory ([plerbera, L. of wazez'o, Gr.) a too great a- 
bounding with blood or laudable humours, which proves hurtful 
to the body. 

Previn [p/evina, Lat. Bar.) a warrant or afiurance, Lave. 
Term, 

Preu‘'xa [wasuee’, Gr] the membrane or skin that covers 
the infide of the cheit, flicking to the ribs. 

Prevrericx (L. plewreticus) having the pleurily. 

Preuraricx Fever, a fever occafiou'd by the pleurily 

Prev‘ nisy [pieurie, F. persia, Sp. pleareis, Port, peewritis, 
L. waeugicis, of racuge’, Grea fide or nb) an inflamination of 
the P/eura, and ot the mafcies lying between the ribs, atiended 
rine) continual fever, ititches in the fide, dilheulty of breath- 
Ing, Of, 

Pueuro-pNeu Monta [of watver’, and wrevueria, Gr.Ja 
aire difeate, being a pleurily and a peripneumony toge- 
ther. 

Preuritis. See Plewrisy. 

Preu'rortHorwo’ea [ of orasugizis, a pleurely, opde¢ 
ftraight, and aves, Gr. breath] a discafe in the fide, when the 
perlon affiéted cannot breathe unlefs he fits uprig'it, 

Prexus chorosdes (with Anatomi?s] an admirable contexture 
of {mall arteries in the brain, refembling anet Z, 

Prexus reticularis [Avat.] the fame with the net lite union, 
jult over the pinesl-gland. 

Pui’ancve [p/iaise, B ) apt to bend, or ealy to be bended, 
twilted, &*¢. 

Pii‘antentss, eafinels to be bent, &e 

Pesant (of pliant of plier, F .} pliable. 

Pur'antyerss [of pliant, PF. and m/s] flexibility. 

Pui'ca [among the Polanders} a dilemper which caufes their 
hair to cling together like a cow's tail. 

Puica terre [old Ree.) a mall portion or {pot of ground, Z. 

Pui’cature [piieatera. L,) a told or a folding. en : 

Putenr (in Lew) an eftite with the habit and quality of the 
land; alfo fometimes it extends to the rent charge and poflibility 
of a dower. 

Piicur [plight, L. and O. G. piieht, H. G. fignify D. 
7 and condition of bodies; ats condition fa, pl, 

nd. 

To Pricut [plihtan, Sax.] to engage or promife folemaly. 

Puintn ofa Statue [Archit.] a bale or ttand, either flat, 
round, or fquare, ferving to fupporta ttatue, G's, r 

Prurntn [plinthe, F.) (in drebitefure) a Bat fquare member, 
otherwile called the flipper, which ferves for the foundation a 
the bafe or foot of a pillar. Allo the whaews or upper part of 
the Turan pillar, is fo called by Witracims; alioa thick wall, in 
which there are two or three rows of bricks placed in form of a 
plat band. 

Puintu [of the Capital] a member about the chapiter of a 
plat-band of a pillar, like the ASzcws ot the Tu/can pillar. 

PLINTH of a Wall Archit.) two or three rows of bricks ad- 
vancing out of the wail; or any flat high moulding, ferving in a 
front wall to mark the floors, and to juilain the caves of a wall 
and the larmier of a chimney. r 

ia : deal (wairSus, Gr.) a brick or fquare tile, Z. 

PiistoLocnt’a [-rasscdeyic, Gr.] a fort of wild mallows, 

Putts, anancient meafure, fuch ¢s our yard or ell, 

Pro’ce [7Acei, Gr.] a figure in rhetorick, whereby a word is 
repeated by way of emphalir; in fuch a manner as not only te 
exprefs the fubject, but alfo the quality of it. 

To Puop [prob, of plorghmn, Dw. to plough, or cérploter, 
F.) to contrive, or labour earnett]y in a matter. 

Lo‘pDING [prob. oi complotant, F.] having one’s head full of 
contrivance. 

Pio’weets, a kind of coarfe woollen cloth. 

— [ot comp/ot, F.] a contpiracy, adefign; allo a piece of 

round. 

Je Por [compister, F.] to combine, to confult together; to 
contrive, to hatch. 

Prior [with Sareeyors] the plan or draught of any parcel of 
ground, furvey'd and laid down in its proper dimenfions, 

Prior [in Dramatick Poetry] the knot or inirigue, which 
makes the dilliculty, and embarrailes the piece in either a comedy 
or tragedy. 

Pio'Trer, a confpirator. 

Pio'rrine (comp/stant, F.} confpiring, &e. 

PLo’rrina [in Swreezing | the art of deicribing or laying 
down on paper the feveral angles and lines of a tra¢t of ground 
jurveyed, P 

Pio‘rton [of peleton, F. aclew or bottom of thread, alfo 
fuch a knot of men} a {mail {quare body of musketeers, drawn 

out, 
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out of a body of infantry, when they form the hollow (quare to 
rrhen the angles, a platoon, 
aa ese rales, F. pientins plyfer, C. Br.] a fowl. 


; fog, Su. plobe, Daw. plocgh, Dw. plug, O. 
a oe :. G. elue. H. &5 an inftrument for 
tillage. 


Picucu-aLMs, a penny which every ploughman anciently 

id to the church. 

Ppiiean tna [of ploga, Sw. plobe, Dan. ploeghen, Duy. 

plugen, O. and L. G | piligen, H. G.) turning up the ground 
ith a plough. 

isis cuman [of plog, Su, and man, Sax.] 

Proucu-snane [plog, Sw. and peean, Sux.] 

Prov'cu-srarr (plog, Su. and pear, Sex. 

Prou'cu-rait [plog, Se. and exgl, Sax. 

Prov'GH-LAmD, a3 much arable land as one plough could 
plough in a year, This in the beginning of the reign of Richard 
J. was accounted 60 acres, and in the gch of the fame king 100 
ewe [with Beok dinders} an initrument for cutting the 

argins of books. 
gor fin Navigation) a mathematical inflrument made of 
box wood, ec. uled at fea in igs the height ofthe fun or 
¢. in finding the latitude. 
geht Monday [ia the north of Eng/and] the next monday 
after 12th day, when the plough-men draw a plough from door 
to door, and beg plough-moncy to drink. 

Prow Bote Bold Rec.) a right of tenants to take wood to 
repair ploughs, carts, harrows, and for making forks, and rakes. 

To Puck (plucctan, Sax. plucker, Dem. plucke, Sv. pluc- 
&en, Du, O. and L. - plurcken, H, G.] te pull away from 

or with a twitch. os 
gf siete the Ribbon (Vulgar Exprefficn] ring the bell at a 

vern. . 
si A Prucx [prob. of pluck, Dan. pluc, Sax. g. @. what is 
plucked our] the entrails of a calf or theep. 

Priu’cxtne, pulling with force, &s'¢. 

Pive (plugge, Dz. O. and L. G. pflock, H. G.Ja large 
weoden peg for ftopping a water-pipe, &e. ; ; 

PiuM (prob. of s/ammet or, of @ plomd droit, F. a piombo, 
It. in the fame marc peat 45 to fall devon plzz, is to fall down 

ndicular or right down. 
as ee {plum, ‘Sex, ploma, Sx. plumm, O. and L, G. 
pflaum, H.G.) a fruic well known, ; ; 

Prum [with Botan.) in a large fenfe, fignifies any flehhy fruit, 
~containing one feed inclofed in a hard tluny fhell, as apricots, 
peaches, cherries, &s'c. ; 

PiuM, a word ufed, in the city of Lindon, to denote a ma 
worth formerly tooo, or 1o0ce, now worth loooae /, 

A baif Prom, —_ i, 

Puum-tTrer (plum-zpeo, aa a tree well known. ; 

Prumacego'Lt [with Surgeons) bolflers, the fame as Splenia. 

Pru'mace [plumage, F plumaje,Sp.] a bunch of feathers. 

Piume (plum, Sax.) a fruit well known. 

Piumna'cine ([F. pismdagine, It. of plumbaze, L.] lead 
naturally mingled wich filver, 

PruMna'co [in Botany) the herb lead-wort, or arfe-fmart. 

Pru’mMner [plombier, F. of plvedarius, L.] a worker in, or 
maker of leaden veffels. : : 

PLuMuers were incorporated 4am 1611. Theirarms are Or, 
on a chevron, between a mallet Sed/e and two 
plummets 4zure in chief, and a level of the fe- 
cond in bafe, two foldering irons in Sa/rire, 
entres a cutting knife, and a fhave hook Argent. 
The crelt, Juice with a fword in her right 
hand, and a balance in the left, ftanding on a 

fountain of the fourth, where are the words, 
ufiti@# Pax. The motto is, Ie Ged is all our hope. Their 
van is on the alt fide of Dowzate-Hiil, 

PLu'Mpery, the trade of making leaden veffels. 

Piu‘matine, trying by a plummer or plumb-line. 

Pru'me cine (of pluméwm, lead, and /inea, L. a line) a 
plummet uled by architects, &¢. to fee that their work ftands 
upright. 

Piu’mavuM, lead, LZ, : 

Piu'ssuM ofan [with Chymifs) burnt lead, a compofition 
of two parts of lead, and one of julphur, melted in a crucible, 
and turned to a black powder. 

Prumnum Pdiisjepborum, the philofopher's lead, a myfte- 
rious preparation, ’ 

Prume (plumet, F. plumas, Sp. plama, L.] a fet of oftriches 
feathers for ornament, commonly worn on the head, 

PuuMe (in Botany) a little member of the grain or feed of 
a plant, being that which in the growth of the plant becomes 
thé ttem or trunk. 

Pies [in Corn) is that which after the radicle is thot forth, 
fhoots out towards the (maller end of the (eed, and thence is by 
fome called the Acra/pire, 
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“Poume Cwith Faleoners) the general colour of mixture of the 
feathers of a hawk, which thews her contticutiou, 
PiuMme Alum, a mineral, a kind of talk, 
To Puums [p/umer, F.) to pluck off the feothers, 
Prume-Striker [fo called from offcioufly brufhing fea. 
thers or hairs off from other mens clothes] a pick-thank of 
flatrerer, 
PLuMi'cerous 
or plumes, 
Piu’mine (Fedcowrs] iswhen a hawk 
Plucks the feathers oft from its body. 
Piu‘mipepe [plumipes, L.) having feathered feet. 
Piu'm MER [plombier, F, fiombaja, Ic. emplamadir, Sp. churn. 
dbeire, Port. of plumbarius, LJ a worker in lead. 
PLu'maret [plomé, F. piombine, It. plemada, 
C. Br. of pleméum, L.) a lead for plumbing, &¢ 
Piu‘stose [plume/us, L.) full of feathers, 
Piu'mMoseNness (plurrofitas, L.) fulnefs of plumes or fea- 
Piu’Mosity thers, a being full fledg'd, 
Poume in Fic, fall and round. 
Piu’mpxess (prob. of porve, L. or f 
q- d. full or round asan apple, 
fiefh 


[plwmizer, L.) wearing ‘or Bearing feathers 


fiezes on a fowl, and 


Sp. pliomimnen, 


omete, F. an apple, 
Stinaer) fulnels and roundnets in 


To Puv’noer [plpndre, Dan. plindern, G. plundra, Sx.] 
to rob, {poil, or take away by violence. 

Puu'Nper (plpnder, Daz. plunderagie, Dy, plunder, G.] 
fpoil taken in war... _- 

Piu’wperin [of plundre, Dan,] fpoiling, taking away by 
violence, . ° 
_ Puuncs, a trouble, an incumbrance, 
Piu'xcron [F, flongeon,) a water-fowl, a diver, . 


To Piv'nee [pionger, Fs to dip into water over head an 
ears. - 


Puuncer [plazgeur, FJ a diver. 

Piu'wxer Colour, a fort of blue colour. 

Puu'rat (Sp. plurie/, F. plural, It. of fluratis, L.J of, or 
Pertaining to many, ‘ 

Puu'Ratist, aclergyman who has feveral benefices, 

Prura’Liry [pluradité, F. pluralita, Ie. of plurelitas, L.Ja 
diferete quantity conkfting of two, or a greater number; a 
greater part. |. 

Plura’Lity [of Benefices] is when a parfon has two, three; 
or more {piritual livings. 

Pu'natty, in the plural number. 

LURIBS. a writ which goes after two fermer writs have 
had no effect; the firlt of which is called Capias, the fecond 
Sicut alias, and the third Plaries, 

Pius [in Botan. Writ.] more, pluribus, with more, Z. 

Puusn (peluche, F.) a fort of cloth made of hair, as Shag, of 
filk, as Kefver. 

Piusn [in Botany) a name given tothe thrum in th 
of ro{es, anemonies, és°¢. fome call th 

Piu'viat, a 

Puu’viat [F. 
to rain. 

Pruviacis, a plover, 

rainy, becaufe it delights in 
marthy places. 

Pruvia‘ie, a fort of hood or cloak anciently worn by eccle 
fiaflicks, to defend them from the rain. 

PLu'vious [pluviewx, F. of Plaviefus, L.] that abounds in, 
or caufes rain. 

Pry [p/i, F.] habit or cuftom. 

Pir’ino [prob, of pliant, F.] bending, giving way 3 alfo 
attending ata place to be employ’d, as watermen, é¢. alfo do- 
ing og thing induftrioufly, 

Te Pry (prob. of app/y] to attend at a certain place, in order 


to get a fare, as watermen; alfo to give one’s mind te, to be 
intent upon. 


Preyer [of Plier or Empioy, F 
certain place, to be hired or employ’d, as watermen, porters, 

¢. or whores at a bawdy-houfe, or elfewhere. 

Provens [with the Canting Crew] crutches, 

Purers [of plier, F. to bend) a fort of tongs or pinchers for 

+ bending or twifting. 

Pweuma [avivus, Gr. 
fpirit. 

Pnevu’MaTicr Engine, an air-pump. See Pam 

Preu’Maticns [pmewmatica, L. of avevuetize, Gr.] of 
the air, or the laws, wherein that fluid is condenfed, rarihed, 


&¢.] the doétrine of the gravitation and preflure of elaftick of 
compreflible fluids. — - 


PNEUMA'TICAL Experiments, 
hautted receiver of the air-pump, in order to difcover the fe« 
veral properties of the air, and its influence on other bodies, 

Preuma'ricks (with Sebooimen] the dottrine of {pirits, as 
God, angels, the human mind, &¥¢. ‘ 

PreuMatToce’LE [arivuazvoxian, of wistue wind, and 

7X Rint 


: ¢ middle 
em Thrummy Heads. 
prieit’s ve(tment or cope. 

piviale, It. of pluvialis, L.J rainy, belonging 


a bird fo called of piveialis, L ie 
places wet with fhowers of rain, and 


Jone who plyes or waits at a 


] a puf or blait of wind, breath, 


fuch as are made in the ex- 
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xian arupture, Gr.] a Batulent or windy Hernia, or tumor of 
the membranes of the tefticles, proceeding from pent-up va- 
pours, and atvended with a tenfive pain. 

PreuMavo ves (wvevseteédns, Gr.) a fetching of the 
breath fhort. 

PreuMato’Macut [of wvete, fpirit, and wexie, Gr. to 
fight againit or oppolc) hereticks, fo called from their oppofing 
the divinity of the holy {pirit, and placing him in the number of 
creatures. 

PreuMaTo’MPHALUS [w¥euuerougaAG,, Of rretue and 
$ugaaG the navel, Gr.) a twelling in the navel, occafioned by 
wind, 

Preumato’Locist [of retusa, the fpirit or breath, and 
Ayo, Gr.] one that treats of {pirits, breath, &e. 

NEUMATO LOGY [avéupeTercyiz, Gr.) the dogtrine and 
contemplation of {pirits and Ipiritual fubltances. 

PNeuMaTo'sts ease! sal Gr.] a term ufed by fome 
authors for the generation or formation of animal fpirits in the 
barky fubltance of the brain. 

PyeumatTo’soriy [of rrevuaand copia, Gr, wifdom] the 
fame as Pnewmatology. 

Preumo nics [-rvevuord, Gr.] medicines good againit 
dileales of the lungs, where the refpiration is affected. 

Pueu'mMon [wvtuuer, Gr.) the lungs. 

Purca'Lium, adileafe called the Night-Mare. 

Pui'comus (wriyucis, Gr.) ttrangling or choaking, 

Te Poacu oth er, F. to beat one’s eyes black and blue) to 
deftroy the game by illegal methods, 

To Poacn (pocher, F.) or boil eggs out of the fhells. 

Poa'cuer, adettroyer of game by illegal methods. 

Po'’carp, a waterfowl. 

Pocx [pocea, Sux.] a {cab or dent of the fmall pox, 

Po'cxer [pocbe, or pocbette, F.) a little bag ufually worn in 
garments. . 

Pocket of Wool, the quantity of half a fack. 

Pocket Hays (with Fowders) thort nets for taking pheafants 

ive, 

To Po'cxet [pochctter, F.] putting into the pocket, 

Pockwoon. Tree, an Jadian tree, the wood of which is uled 
by phyficians. 

Po'cxiness [of pocca and nerpe, Sax] pocky ftate or 
condition. 

Pocxirten [of pocca, Sax. and fio, L.J that has got the 
French pox, pocky. 

Pocks, a diltemper in theep. 

Pocky [of pocca, Sex.) having the pox. 

Poco (in Mujick Books) a little lefs, and is juft the contrary to 
Piw, and therefore dimin'thes the ftrength of the fignification of 
the words joined with ir, Zta/. 

Poco Allegro (in Mujick Books) direéts to play not quite fo 
brisk as Allegre requires if it ftood alone, Ital, 

Poco piu Allegro [in Mujick saad fignifies a little more 

Poco ming Allegra [in Mujick Books) a little lefs brisk, Zta/. 

Poco /argo (in Mujick Books) direéts to play not quite fo flow 
as the word /argo requires if it be alone, 

Poco Prejs [in Mujick Books) fignifes not quite fo quick as 
Preffo if it ttands alone. ; 

Poco’nts [ot Virginia and pape | a root peculiar ta thofe 
places, of admirable cllicacy, to aflwage {wellings and aches, 

Pov [horde or hude, Du.) the husk or fhale of any pulle, 
containing the pulle, as peas, beans, Ge, 7 

Pova'Gra [rod'dyon of wd gen. of avs,a foot, and 
Zsyen, Gr. a laying hold of] the gout in the feet, 

ekénd lini EBorany) the herb dodder, Z 

Popa’cricat, proceeding from the gout in the foot. 

Poppers, the gatherers of peas-cods, beans, and other pulle. 

Popesta [in Italy, Venice, Genoa, &c. a magiitrate 

Sea who adminilters jultice in feveral free cities, It. 

Popex [ Anatomy) the fundament on breech, L. 

Popomerur. See Podometer. 

Po'em (potme, F. poema, It. S, and Port. L. -roinua, Gr.Ja 
piece of poctry, a compolition in verie ofa due length and mea- 
fure, a copy of verfes. ; 

Po'esy (podiie, F. peefia, It. pools, L. of roingss of wetew, 
Gr. to make frame or invent) the work of a poet, the art of* 
compofing poems, or pieces in verfe. 

Po'sr [pvéte, F. poeta, It. Sp. Port. and L. wosetng, Gr.] 
an author, who compoles poems or difcourfes in verie, 

Posts and Painters lpe mith Licenfe. 

L, Piforibys atque Poetis, Quid libet audendi semper fuit 
#944 poteflas, 

Pokra'sten, a paltry poet, a pitiful rhimer, Z. 

P ee (pcerefé, F. peetcfa, It. ef poetifz, L.] a female 


POR'TICAL2 [pottique, F. poetic, It. and Sp. portiews, L. 
Por Tick se Gr.] of or pertaining to poetry, 
having 4n air poetry. 
Posricay Jajftice [in the Drama) is uled to fignify a diftri- 
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bution of rewards and punithments to the feveral perfons, at the 
cataftrophe or clofe of a piece, anfwerable to the feveral chara- 
&ters in which they have appeared. 

Porricat Rijing and Setting of the Sum (Ajlron.) a rifing 
and fetting of them, peculiar to the ancient poeis, who referred 
the rifing and fetting of the ftars to that of the tun, and accord- 


ingly made three forts of rilings and keurings, viz. Cu/mical, 
Acronical, and Heliacal, 
PorricatLy, after the manner ofa poet. ’ 


To Pox'vicize? ([poetifer, F. poctizzere, It. portizar, Sp.] 
To Pos'tize to act the poet, to compole poems, Ee, 
Pos'try [ror pia, Gr.] See Poefy. 

Porray [in Painting and Scu/pture) 1s defcrib'd by one of 
the Mu/fes, in a garment of sky-colour, embroider'd with golden 
ftars, to denote that none can excell in this art, unlefs endow’d 
with extraordinary talents from heaven. Sle his wings on her 
head, as an emblem off her flights; a harp, in her right hand, 
becaule poetry and mufick combin'd make an harmonious con- 
cert; with a fwan (the emblem of mufick) at her feet; and 
crown'd with laurel, to fhew that the poet's aim is to gain re- 
nown, 

Poce, acold ina horfe’s head, 

Pocont'as [reyoias, Gr) a fort of comet or blazing ftar, 
with a beard. 

Poi'nant [foignent,F. pungens, Le) tharp, tart, biting; alfo 
fatyrical, cutting, keen, bitter. 

Por'NantNess [of poignant, F. and n¢/i) tharpnels, faty- 
ricalnefs. 

Po'inson [Poincon, F.] a little tharp jointed iron, fixed 
in a wooden handle, which the horfeman holds in the right- 
hand, to prick a leaping horfe in the croup, Gr. to make him 
yerk out behind, 

Poinr [Pornt, F. punta, Ie. in the firit fenfe, Ponte, inthe 
others andthe fame in Sp. punta, L.] a tharp end of any 
things alio an head or chief matters alio a mark of dillinétion; 
allo a fort of needle work lace. 

To Point [pornter, F. appuntare, It. in the firlt fenle, puntere, 
in the other.) to make fharp at the ends alio to diitinguifh 
writing, Se. by points, 

4 Point [in Geometry] according to Evelid, is that which 
has no parts or is indivinvles or (as others define it) is the be- 
ginning of magnitude, and conceived to (mull as to have no parts; 
being the fame in quantity as an unite in numbers or, 

A Point [by Gesmetricians} is fuppoted to be that which has 
neither breadth, leagth, nor thicknels, but is indivilible. 

To Point at or te, to dive&t to or ficew by the finger exe 
tended. : 

Point [pun@an, L.J] an infant, moment, &'¢. as at the point 
of death, Je 

Point [in Afronemy] a term applyed to certain parts or 
places, marked in the heavens and diiinguidjed by proper epi- 
thets, as 

Cardinal Points [Afrom. and Geogr.) the four grand divi- 
fionsof the horizon, £aj?, Wei, North, and South, 

Soifitial Points [Afirow] are the points, wherein the 
equator and ecliptick interfedét, culled the Nort and Seaté points, 
and the interfections of the horizon with the prime vertical, cal- 
led the Ea? and #/?. 

Kertical Poinrs [Afro ] are the Zenith and Nadir. 

Points of Station [with Ajironomers) are thuie degrees of the 
zodiack, in which a planet feems to fland quite itill, and not to 
move at all. 

*Potnr [of Difance] is a point in the horizontal line, 
fo far diltant irom the principal point, as the eye is remote from 
the fame. 

Point of Divergence, of a concave glals, is the fame as vir- 
tual Focus. 

Point of contrary Flexure [in Geometry] is the point of a 
curve, wherein it is bent or infledted toa part contrary from that 
it tended to before. 

Point Blank [in Gunnery] is when the picee being levelled, 
the shot or bullet goes directly forward, and does not move in 
a crooked line. 

Poixt [in Heraldry) is when two piles are born in a coat 
ofarms, fo as to have their points meet together in any part of 
the eicutcheon. 

Point Champain? [Heraldry} an abatement of honour ap- 

Point Champion ; pertaining to one who killed his priioner 
of war after quarter demanded. 

Point Dexter parted ten (Heraldry) an abatement due to a 
braggadochio, who boalted of more than he did or cam do, 

Point in Point Sangutne { Heraidry] a mark of diminution, — 
which appertains to one who is Jazy or {lothful in the army. 

Point plain Sanguine [Heraldry] an absfcment proper for a 
liar that tells fale flories to his lovercign. 7 

Point inverted [Heraldry] is when a point defcends from the 
chief downwards; pofieiiing two thinds of the chief; but dimie 

nifhing, as it approaches the point ol the eicutcheon, 
oInr 
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in Bend? [in Heratiry] is when the point is placed 

Ad in Bar ; OU afrerle in the fitustion of a bend or bar. 

Potnr [in Horfeman/>ip) a horle is faid to make a point when, 

working upon volts, he docs not oblerve the round regularly, 

but putting a little out of his ordinary ground, makes a fort of 
angle or point by his circular tread. ; og. 

Point [in Mujied) a mark or note anciently uled to diftinguifh 
the tones. ane 

Poiwr (in Navigation) is the 32d part of the mariners com- 
pals, containing 11 degrees 15 minutes, the half of which, viz. 
five degrees 38 minutes is called the hall point, and the half of 
the latt, being two degrees 49 minutes is called a quarter point, 

nee. 

a iillads a Point, is to fail by the mariner’s compafs, 

Point [with Nacvgaters] a term uted for a cape or head- 
land, jetting out into the tea; when two points — ina right 
line againit cach other, as the innermoft is hin red from being 
feen by the outermolt, they fay they are one in another. 

Point [in Poetry} a brisk, lively turn or conceit, ufually 
found at the clote of anepigram, , : 

Point of Conceur/e [in Opticks} is that point where the vi- 
fual rays inclining towards each other; and being fufliciently 
lengthened, meet together and are limited in the middle and 
crofsthe axis. ; : 

Potnr of incidence [in Opticts] is that point upon the furfice 
of a glafs, or any body on which a ray of light falls. 

Point of Di/perjiom [in Optict.] is that whercin the rays be- 
gin to diverge; common!y culled the Virtual Foews, 

Pont of Refiection, (in Opticks] isa point on the furface of 
aglals or other body, whence a ray is reflected, 

Point of Refrattion [in Opticks}is the furface of a glafs or 
other re‘radting furiace wherein the refraction is effected. 

. Point of Sight [in Perspective) is a point ona plane marked 
out by arizht line, drawn trom the perpendicular, to the plane. 

Pownr of Concurrence (in Per) peétive) is the fame as the prin- 
cipal point. : : i 

Point of View [PerfpeBive] is a point at diftance from a 
building or other object, wherein the eye has the molt advanta- 
geous view or proipect of the fame. 

Port [in Paychs) is the fmalielt or lealt fenfible objet of 
fight mork’d with a pen. point of a compals, or the like, 

Senjibie Putwr [according to Mr Lect) is the lealt particle of 
mutter or {pace that can be difcerned and which to the quickelt 
figh: is about 30 lecondsof a circle, whereot theeye isthe center. 

tt Point Device (old Rec.) exs&tly, 

Ts Point [pointer F.] to make tharp at the end, 

To Potwr, [peinter, F.] to mark writing with points or ftops; 
allo to thew or dircét to with the finger. 

To Poi xt a Cannon (Gunnery) is to level it againtt a place. 

Pointe (in Mujick Boots) Ggaifies to feparate or divide each 
note one from another in a very plain and diflinét manner. 

Pot'w rep [psintw, F.) having a point. 

Potnren (in Hera/iry) as a crols pointed is that which has 
the extremicies turn'd off in points by itrait lines, 

Pol'wret, a pencil. 

Pornrer, a kind of fetting dog. 

Poi'nr no (fonéwant, F ) putting points; alfo thewing with 
the fingers, &¢, 

Pointine the Cable (with Sailors 
ends and Ieilening the yarns, and wil 
fallening it with a piece of mazrline, 
out. 

Potnttne [with Grammarians) the art of dividing a difcourfe 
by points, into perinds or members of periods, for the better 
underftanding and pronunciation, 

Potntine [with Navigators) is the marking what point or 
place a ship is upon the chart, 

Potnrine [in Gawnery] is the levelling or direéting a cannon 
Or Mortar-piece, fo a3 to play againit any certain point, 

PointLess, having no point, 

Points [with Grammarrans} comma’s (,) colons (:), femico- 
lons (;). periods (.), point of admiration ('}, Of interrogation (2). 

Points [in Hebrew) are certain charatters, which in the wri- 


tings of that language, ferve to make the vowels, and are mott- 
ly but a fore of points, 


is the untwifting ic at the 
ing them again, and then 
to prevent iz from ravelling 


DC S|] __Poinrs (in Heraldry) the points of an efcutcheon 
a are the feveral different parts of it, denoting the local 


N poftion of any figure: of thefe there are nine princi- 
AO P pal ones, D fhews the dexter chief, C the preciie 
eine middle tia the finifler chief, H the honour point, 
the fefle point the nombri i 
ask = : bril point, A the dexter, P the 
Heralds fay that an efcutcheon reprefents the body of a man, 
and the points fignifiea by letters denote the principal parts of 
the body ; fo that DCS, thit mark out the three points of the 
chief, repretent the head of 4 man, in which refide the fenie, 
the memory, and the jodgment, H reprefents the neck, and is 
called the honour point, becaufe chains of gold, &¢. are for 
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honour’s fake put about the neck by princes, F being the cen= 
ter, denotes the heart of man, being the moftexquifte and con- 
fiderable part, in which courage and generofity refide. N the 
nombril point reprefents the navel, which being the part by 
which we reccived noutifhment in our mother's womb, intimates, 
that if perfons defire to be elteemed, they mutt receive the nou- 
rifhment of virtue. A reprefents the right fide or flank, which 
is the mott honourable, in that it is the part molt expofed to 
danger. P denotes the left-fide or flank. O the legt, which 
are an emblem of the conttancy and Readinefs a man ought to ufe 
upon all curns of fortune: 

Crofs Four chee de trois Points, is according as 
is reprelented in the efcutcheon. 

To Potse [pefer, F. pefare, It. pefar, Sp prmpto, 
C. Br.) to weigh with the hand, to bring to an 
equal ballance. 

Poise [poids, F. peso, It.) weight. 

Por'son [F. pemyona, Sp. prob. of pstio, L,] a malignant qua- 
lity, in fome animal, vegetable or mineral hody, which renders 
it hurtful and even mortal to thole that take it. 

Te Poison (empoijouner, Fe emponcondr, Sp.) to give poijon 
to infect, 

To Potsow @ Piece (in Gunnery] fignifies the fame as to clog 
and nail it up. 

Potson'p [swith the Vulgar) big with child. 

Pot’sowina, by a flatute in the time of Henry VITI. was 
made high treafon after the repealing of that law the punithment 
infliéted was to be putalive intoa cauldron of water, and to be 
boiled to deaths but now it is only hanging, it being felony 
without the benefit of the clergy. 

Por’sonous, of, or pertaining to, or full of poifon, 

Por'sonousness [of emporjonné, F. and ne/i] poifonous 

uality. 

’ Poirrar [peforal, F. pettorale, 
plate. a corfler. 

Pons [pere, F. pocca, Sax.) a bag.” 

To buy a Pig in aPoxe, to buy uniight, orunteen. Acheter 
Chat (a cat) en Poche, F. It. Comperar gatta in Sacco, 

Poker, an inilrument to tir the fire. 

Poxer [swith the Canting Cre) a (word. 

To Po'xe (prob of pocher, F.] to rake or puddle with a fick, 
&c. allo to pore purblindly. 

Ports, long Meeved gowns anciently worn. 

Pot, a diminutive tor a parrot, 

Pota’que, a fort of thip or fea veflel, uled in the meditcr- 
ranean. 

Po'Lanr [polaire, PF. polare Tt. polaris, L.J of, or pertaining to 
the pules of the world. 

Po'Lar Circles [with Affronsmers) two leffer circles of the 
fphere which are paralfel w the ejuator, and at an equal dillance 
ot 24 degrees and a half, from the polar points or Poves of the 
world, and the Trepicks. 

Potar Dial, one whofe 
palling through the poles, fo 
nor deprefied below the plane, 

Potar Projection, is a reprefentation of the globe of heaven 
add earth, drawn mathematically on the plane of one of the 
polar circles, See Armillary Spiére. 

Pov‘ariry 2 [ot polaris, Land neji} the quality of a thing 

O LARNESS$ Confidered as hoving poles; alfo the property 
of the loaditone, in poining to the poles of the world. 

Poe [F. polo and pale, Sp. pole, Sux. pois Li) a long flick, 
in mesure a rod or perch 40 of which make an acre ip length 

Powe [with Mathematicians) is a point go degrees diitine 
from the plane of any circe, and in a line perpendicularly railed 
in its center, which line is called che axis. 

Pou of a G/a/i (in Opcieks] is the thicket part of a convex, 
or the the thinnell of a concave glats. 

Pork Star ( Ajirom.) a Mar of the 2d magnicude, the laff in the 
tail of Urja Menor. 

Pones of a Disl, are the Zenith and Nadir of the plice, in 
which the fame dis} would be an horizontal one. 

: cpr of the Equator [Ajfron.] are the lame with thole of 
the wor 


Powns of the Horizen [ Affron.} are the points called Zenith 
and Nadir, 

Pores of the World (with Afronomers] are the two ends of 
the imaginary axis or right line about which the {phere of the 
univerte is concieved to move or turn. ‘The nortbern is called 
the 4rétick pole, and the fou:hern the datardick pole. 

Poe Acre [in ery bs particular way‘ol drefling fowls, F. 

Pou ax (prob. of Poland, q. d. Polio 4x] a fort of ax. 

Po'Le cat (prob. of pole, Sax. a pole, and catias, L Ja kind 
of wild car. 

Poue a a along flick. 

Pore [in Spbericks}is a point equally diftant from every part 
of the circumierence of a greater circle of the {phere, as the cen- 
ter is from a plain figure. 

Pouss [in Magneticks) are two points in a load-ftone, corref- 

ponding 





It. pecloralr, L.] a breaft- 


plane is parallel to fome great circle 
that the pcle is neither railed above 
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Ponding to the poles of the world, the one pointing to the North 
and the other to the Szutd. 

Pouss of the Ecliptick or Zodieck (Afroncmy) are points in 
the folltitial colure, 23 degrees 30 minutes dillant from the poles 
of the world, thro’ which all the circles of longitude pafs. 

Poupa‘vies, a fort of canvals, wherewith fail.ware was 
made. 

Po’ce-stan [with Aron, &c.) isa far in the tail of the 
Jittle-bear, (which is a conitellation of feven fars) and is very 
near the exaét north-pole of the world. 

he ocd 3 a fharp or picked top on the toe of a fhoe. 

Poia’Mic [pelemique, F. of riatuS», Gr. war) pertaining 
to controverly or di/pute, 

Pore’micks [rsacusna, Gr.) difputations, arguings, trea- 
tifes, or difcourfes, about controverfial points. 

Potemont’a [Botany] wild fage, L 

Pone’moseore [of z5Agu@ and exewtw, Gr. to view) in 
opticks isa kind of crooked or oblique profpeétive glals, contriv- 
ed for feeing objeéts that do not lye direttly before the eye. 

Pone'ta [old Rec.} the ball of a dog's foot, which was ufually 
cut of of thole which belonged to a forelt, 

Potarria [old Rec.Ja flud of colts. 

Po’Licy Ve vlicka Sp. politia, L. sroarteia, of arias Gr. a 

Po'Liry § city] the laws, orders, and regulations, preferib- 
edfor the conduét and government of ftates and communities: 
allo a prudent management of affairs 5 allo craft, fubtilty. 

Po'Licy of Infurance, [fotizza, It.) an inftrument or wri. 
ting obligatory, which injures merchandizes, fhips, houles, Gi. 
to the perfon infuring to make good the thing infared. 

Poricy goes brpond etrengrh. 

F. L Addraje formonte la Force. Xt, L Arte formenta la 
Sorza. 

Hiltory, and daily experience, give innumerabie inftances, to 
afcertain the truth of this proverb. 

_ To Po'isu [F. and Sp. polir, paudire, Vee polire, L.} to make 
fmooth, to make clear, or bright, to burnilh, allo to civilize, 
to refine a perfon’s manners. 

Po'Lisnine (of poliant, F. pelians, L.] making {mooth, clear, 
or bright, refining the mind, mupners, tse, 

Pour’ru [peli, P pulite, It. of pelitus, L] well polifhed, 
neat or exaét, well bred, accomplifled, genteel. 

Pour'recy [poliment, F. polite, L.) neatly, genteely, after a 
well accomplithed manner. 

Poxr’reness [politee, L.] accomplithednels, &e. 


PoLiricK [polstique, F. positice, lt. and Sp. of politicus, 
Pott'ricaL$ Ly rsaszinds Gr.] belonging to policy or 
politicks. 


Poutt'ricaL Arithmsrick, is the application of arithmetical 
calculations to political ufes, as the publick revenues, number of 
people, extent and value of lands, taxes, trade, commerce, 
manufadtures, and all things relating to the wealth, power, 
ftrength, &¢. of a nation. 

Poxt'ricaLLy [politiguement, F.] with policy. 

Pon t’ricatness [of positicus, L. and ne/i) political quality. 

Pousti’ tian (peiiticus, L. of Gr.] a ftatefman, one skilled 
in politicks. 

Poxiticks (politique, F. politica, It. and L. roarrixd, Gre 
the firlt part of ethicks, or the art of overning a {late or com- 
mon-wealth, for the maintenance of the publick fafety, order, 
tranquility, and good morals, policy; alfo addrefs, fubtilty + allo 
books treating of politick affairs. 

Po'titure ([pe/itura, L.] a polithing or trimming; alfo po- 
litenefs or neat nes. 

Po'titry (police, F. pulitexza, It, roarve’ , Gr] government 
ofa city or common-wealth. 

Po't1uM [riAsor, Gr.] the herb poley, ZL. 

Pout Money, a tax upon the heads of men, cither upon all 
indifferently or according to their feveral degrees and diftinétions. 

Pout Silver, a perional tribute, anciently impos'd opon the 
poll or perfon of every ones of women from the age of 21, and 
men from 14. 

Pout [[oll, Dy.) the head; alfo the ferting down the names 
of thole that vote at the eleétions of magiltrates, Ge. 

To Pour, to thave the head. 

Pouw-rax, a tax to Which every fubje&t isto pay a certain 
fum ot money appointed. 

Po’Ltary, a cheven or chub-fith. 

Pottarn, bran with fome meal in it. 

Pottann [with Hunters) a ftag or male deer, which has caft 
his head. 

Portarp [in Husbandry] an old tree which has been 

etinwerns often lopt. , 

eas a{perious coin, in ancient timesufed in Eng/and, 

, POLL A VER [fome derive it of roAad, Gr. many things, 
a, >. wo attirm) to fatter, to footh, to play the fyco- 


Po'LL EN, a finer powder, than what is commonly underftood 
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by Farina; alfo a fort of fine bran, 

Potxs'’nrta [among the Rerrem] the goddefs of power. 

Poxit-evin [in Horses] a difeafe in the nape of the neck. 

Port’ xeror, an enbalmer of the dead; one that by wathing 
them with {weet ointments, Gre. prepares them for burial; an 
undertaker, L. 

Po’Liise, cutting the hair, Oe. alfo a taking or giving the 
names of votes. 

To Pouru're [golluerz, L ]to defile or make filthy; to cor- 
rupt or flain. 

Pottuteoness [of pol/utws, Le and ne/s i 
filthine{s, aire bbe eae 

Poutv’tion, uncleannels, deflement, F. of Z. 

’ Ne@urnal Poruurion, an involuntary voiding of the Sea- 
men in the night during fleep. 

Po':uux (weavdevens, Gr.) a fixed far in the fign Gemini, 

Pout, [with the Vulgar} a blow, e g. A good Pour on the 
Pate, a good blow or knock on the head. 

Pottro'n [with Falceners) a nine given to a bird of prey, 
when the nails and talons of his hind tues are cut of, wherela 
his chief force and armour lay; in order to intimidate him and 
prevent him from Ayingat the game. 

Pottso'on (paltrom, F. poltrans, It.) a coward, or daltard 
one who wants courage to perform any thing great or noble : 

BoLees RELY Sector F.) hen-heartednets, &'¢. 

oOLY’HIstoR [roAviswe, Gr.) a learned knowi 
ing aut { ¢» Gr.) a learned knowing man that 
oLya’caNTHOS [roAuduaydos, Gr.) th -thi 
ican { s, Gr.) the plant ftar-thiflle 

Poryacou’sticks [of radu, many or much, and axyssxe, 
Gr.] initruments for multiplying or magnifying founds. . 

PoLYANTHE’a, a famous collection of eommon places, in 
alphabetical order, made firit by Domini Nani de Mirabella 
Of great fervice to orators, preachers, Ge, of the lower clafs, . 

Pot y’antHEMow [wodvdr Secor, Of radu, great, and dr3ge 
pov, aflower, Gr.) the herb golden-knap, or barchelor’s buttons 

Potya'wT Hos [woaversos, of rodvand artes, Gr.Ja flow. 
er which bears many flowers, as verba/eum, &e. 

Potyca’aros [of roAvs and xeprd, Gr. fruit) bearin 
much fruit. . 

Porycure’ston [roAuyensoy of crsave and 
profitable] a fovereign oil aad many dillempers. liad 

Potycureston [with Coymijfs) a general furnace, which 
may be ufed in molt operations im chymiliry ; allo a kind of chy- 
mical falt. : 

Ponycuro’nios [-roduxeier® of roads and yenc}, G 
time] a dillemper which afer the patient tor a ato e 

Potyene’mon (roAvariuew, Gr.) an herb like wild favory 
or origany. 

Porye’pron 2 [xeavstex, Gr.] a folid figure or body, 

PoryHe’pronx § confilting of many fides. . 

Gnomonick PoLyepron, a ftone or body having feveral 
faces, on which various kinds of dials are drawn. 

Potreoron [in Optichs] a glals or lens, confilting of feveral 
plain furfaces, dilpofed into a convex form, commenly called a 
multiplying glafs. 

PoLy’GaLa 

Poty‘caLon 

Pory’GaMist, one that has or hat had more wives‘or hus- 
bands at atime than one, : 

Poty’camy [pelygamie, F. poligamia, It. and Sp. pelygae 
mia, L. rodvyauia, Gr.) the having many husbands or wives, 
properly at the fame time, alfo at different times. 

Pouvoarcuy [pelygarchie, F. poligarchia, It. rervyae- 

cit of moaug and gpyij, dominion) a government that ts in 
the handsof many. | “~ 

Po'tycuorr [pelyglotte, F. reavyadrra, Of weave and 
yaatra, Gr. the tongue) of many languages. 

_PonyoLo'tra [xoavyaerre, Gr.) the American mock~ 
bird, fo called becaule it imitates the notes ofall birds, and alio 
exceeds all in the (weetnels of its voice. 

Po'LyGon [polygone, Fe poligono, ke. polyzenins, Ly of aroaye 
yer: &, Gr.} a mulilateral figure, or a figure having 
many angles, or whole perimeter contiits of more 
than four fides and angles. 

_ Porycon [in Fortification] a {pot of ground, hav- 
ing many fides and angles fortified according to the rales of art. 

Regular Pouycon [Geometry] is one whole fides and angles 
are all equal one to another. 

Irregular PouxGon (Gesmetry] one whole fides and angles 
are unequal. m 

Exterior Povycon [Fortifeation] is the out lines of all the 
work drawn from one outmolt angle to another, 

Interior Pouycon [Fortification] is the main body of the 
works or place, excluding the out works. 

Poy'conaL [ot reavyeive S, Gr.] pertaining to a polygon. 

Poty'ooNnaL Numbers [in drithmetical Progresjions) are the 
fums Of arithmetical progrelligns, beginning at unite. 

Potyco'NaTox 


$ ae erev, Gr.} the herb milk-wort, 
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Potyco'’NaTon [rodvyarerer, of re2.0 and yard, Gre a 
knee or joint] the herb Su/omon’s feal. 

Porycono' tnes [:roAuyorssidvis, Gr.} an herb having leaves 
like laurel. 

Poiy'’coxum [roavyerov, Gr.] the herb knor-grals. 

Similer Pouycons, are fuch as have their angles feverally 
equa] and the fides abour thole angles proportionable. See 
Polygon. “ 

Line of Porycons [on a Sear} a line containing the homo- 
lopous fides of the firfl nine regular polygons (#4 trom a re- 
gular triang’e to a dodecagon) inicribed in the fame circle. 

Po'LyGRaM [zenwyedene of roaus and yeruut, Gr. a 
Line] a figure confitting of a great number of lines. 

Poryora' Matos [roAvyeruu, Gr.ja hind of jafper flone, 
with many white freaks, 

Po'rycrapuy [of oad, much, and y¢¢9%, Gr. writing) 
the ar: of writing in vargous unulual manners or cyphers; as 
alfo of deciphering the fame. 

Potyaspro'Nic, of or pertaining to a polyhedron or figure 
with many fides. 

Poryue’prous [Figure of woavediex, Gr.) with Geometri- 
cians, a folid contained under and coniifting of many fides, 
which, if they are regudar Pssygens, all fimilar and equal, and 
the body be inferibable within the furface of the iphere, it 1s 
then called a regular body. 

Pouyuy’mnta [roaturere of wots and UurG, Gr. a 
hymn] one of the nine mules, the prefident of hymns, fongs, and 
mufick. 

Potyuy’MNta [in Painting, &c.] is reprefented in white 
veltments, with her hair hangin § locfe about her fhoulders of a 
bright yellow, having her head adorn'd witha garland fet off 
with the choicelt jewels, intermixt with flowers, and in a po- 
fture as pronouncing a {peech, and pointing with her finger, 
holding a book in her left-hand, in which is written /vadere, 
i. ¢. to perfuade, L. 

Pory'Locy [woavavyia] talkativenefs. 

Po'ty matHy [of qoads and weSnoss, Gr. learning, &e.) 
the knowledge of many arts and fciences; allo an acquaintance 
with a great many different fubjects. 

Potymo’rpuumM os [in Asatomy] the fourth bone of the 
foot, fo called from the diverfity of its fhapes. 

Pouymy’tuy [of roavs and wt$3+, Gr. a fable) a multi- 
plicity of fables in an epick or dramatick poem. 

Potyno'MIaL ee voruuGy, Gr.) having many names. 

Potywo'miat Roots (with Alzeiraifs] (ach as are compofed 
of many names, parts,and members. 

Potro’prron [ot woav and éx]éuds, Gr. to fee] an optick 
gials, through which objects appear multiplied out diminifhed. 

Potro’srson [of oad, and ase, Gr. a bone) that part 
of the foot that has a great many bones. 

Potyre Tatous [of roau and réitaag, Gr. a leaf] i.e. 
confifting of many leaves, of any number above fix. 

Potyre'tatous Flower, regular 2 [with Bet anifs] is tuch 

Potyrsta‘tous Flower, uniform § whofe petals agree to- 
gether in figure. 

Poryre’ratous Flower, irregular? [with Botan.] is when 

Potyre’ratous Flower, disiorm 3 the petals do not agree 
together in figure or pofition, 

PoryPHaci'a [of worve and gayia, Gr. eating] an eating 
much, a greedy eating. 

Poty Pua RMACAL [reAvgaeuex-. Gr.] abounding with 
medicines, 

Poryeuo’xes [of woavs and gaya, Gr. the voice) inftru- 
ments to multiply or magnify the voice. 

Potyriy'pion [with Botani/s) the leiler centaury. ZL. 

PotyPLeu’rnon [oarcauraAcvesy, Gr.] the herb rib-wort 
plantain, L. 

Po’ty ropy [woauredov, of roads, many, and ais, a foot, 
Gr.] the herb oak-fern. 

Pony'ptoton [with Rbctericians) a figure in which feveral 
cafes of the fame noun or tenles of the fame verb are ufed in the 
conjoined claules. 

Potr'rroton [of weavs and asi, Gr. cafe] having 
“many cales. 

Po'tyPus [ooavres, of gorvs, and wus, a foot, Gr.) any 
animal that hasa great many feet 

Poryrus [with Swrgeous) a fiefhy humour or excrefcence, 
growing on the infide of the noftrils; injurious co refpiration and 
fpeech; alfo a morbid excretcence in the heart, confilting of a 
long concretion of grumous blood lodged there. 

Potyryers’wos fof roacs and rupiv, Gr. a kernel] which 
has many feeds or kernels, as the arbutus or ftrawberry. 

Potyryan nous Fraits [with Botanifs) fuch fruits either 
of trees or herbs, as contain two or more kernels within them. 

Potyarur'zon [roarpisZor, Gr.Ja fort of birth-wort,, L, 

Potysa'rcny [of roavs and cetpg, fleth] bulkinels of body. 
grofnels of fleth. ; 

Po'Lyscors [of rexccxervev, Gr.) a multiplying glalay fuch 
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as teprefents one object to the eye as many, 
_ Peory'srast (worterasor of reav and ode, to draw, 
f. ¢, that may be turned every way, Gr.) a windlais having 
many pullies or truckles. 
_Pory’spast [in Surgery] a machine for the redu@ien of 
pay terme joints. 
oLysre’rmous [of woAus and exesua, Gr, f i 
bears many feeds whee each flower or thay’ have dato Dene 
feeds, as the Ranunculus, Crowfoot, Maemone, Se. 
Potursyura’picar [of roaustaraso, Gr.] of or per- 
taining to a polyfyliable. 
Poursyuia‘nicat Echses, 
fyllables or words diftinétly. 
Pouysy’tuasLs (po/y/jllabe, F. polv/yllabes, L, woavevaq 
Aaa, Gr.] a word onan roms than three {yllables, 
OLYTHEIsmM [of weacs and Jee, Gr. Go i 
ad of a slualtte of pods. i ip Sabet 
OLYSY NDETON [-roAvovrdervor, Gr.] a rhetori 
confifting in vat ac conjunctions Peis; Eabe a 
PoLy'’rricnon [woav7gexov, Gr.) the berb maiden. 
Poty'rr:ix hair 
Pouy'rroros [of roaug and zpirw, Gr. to turn] one who 
affents to all in converfation. 
Pouytrorni’s (reauressie, Gr.] much nourifhment, LZ, 
Pomta’pa, an exercife of vaulting the wooden horie, by 
laying one hand over the pomel of the faddle. 
Po’Mace [pesraceum, L.] the drois of cyder prefiings.’ 
Poma'po [pometum, L. pommade, F. pemata, ie] an un- 
—* or ointment made with ee 
oMa'NDER [prob. q. pomwm d’amére, i. e. 
ice ee ee sme 
St, Martin's Possany [in Cheap ward, London) i 
to be called Psrrary of ad . hel ery J ep 
apples growing where the houfes are now built, now called 
dronmonger-Lane, 
Poma TUM, a {weet ointment made of the apples call’d pome- 
waters and retool 
Jo Pome [pommer, F.] to grow to a round head lik 
PomnE Pea the ate pa eae 
Pomero’y, the name of one kind of apples. 
Pome Water, the name of an apple. 
PoME-Ci'TRON, acitron-apple. 
Pomecra’nats [Pomum Granaden/e, or Pomum Granatum, 
i. ¢. the kernelled apple) a round fruit full of kernels. 
Pome'ts [with Hera/d:] green roundles, the fame that the 
Frencé call Tortecux vert. , 
PomMsRANT uM [axt. Charters] an orchard. 
Powt'rercus Plents or Herbs (pomifer, 
bear fruits, round like an apple or an large pulpy fruit, co. 
vered with a thick hard rind or bark, by which they are diftin. 
guifhed from Bacciferews, which have only a thin skin over their 


iruit. 
4 Croft Pos reg 


are echoes which repeat many 


L] are fach as 


with Heralds) j 
A Crofs Pomaetre’e Sek round ne hs a - 
Pomme ends, fuppoled to be des 
pbs from Pomme, F, an apple. See the efcut. 
cheon. 
Po'MMet [of pomeau, F. perso, It. and Sp, 
the top or head of a thing. re ene 
4Po'mmet 2 [in the Manage) a piece of brafs or other 
Per haat — Eg the top and in the middle ef the 
¢-bow, to which the hollters, ftirrup-leath 
faltened ; alfo the hilt of a (word. ce ee 
= ida to beat with the filt, &'¢. 
‘omo'’na [among ‘the Remams] a goddefs worthi 
patronefs of gardens and fruit. | Sirhan who hed tae reckons 
of turning himfelf into all fhapes, lov'd her intirely ; but tould 
not obiain her, till getting entrance in the fhape of an old wo« 
ae he pale her, and then fhe yielded willingly. 
OMP [of pompe, F. pompa, It. and Sp.) itate, d 
geantry, fh as is ufed in publick fhews, eh ital 
Po'mrers (with Printers) thole ink-balls wherewith they 
7“ the printing letiers. 
OMPHOLYGO'DES [roueoAUyed'n 
ny bubbles init abel, i 
omPuO'LYx [oreuptaue, Gr.) a fimall and light {park 
which while brafs is trying, flies upwards, and flicks to the 
roof and fides of the work-houfe; ufed in cankers, malignant 
ulcers, &'¢. 
Po'mrion [fompom, F.) a pumkin, a fort of large fruit. 
Baas | en ge ) pompoulnets. al 
o'mMPous [pompeux, F. pompofe, It. and Sp. of ; 
L.] flately, magnificent. Pate ai ac, 
‘o'MPousLy, magnificently, ina ftstely manner, 
Po'mpousnass (of pempo/us, L. and we/s) flatelinefs, fhew- 
ynefs, magnificence, 
_Po'mum Adami [i.e Adam's Appic) fo called from an opi- 
nion that a piece ot the forbiddea apple ituck in his throat, L- 
7Y : Po’susM 





Gr.] urine having ma- 
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Po'mum Adami [in Anatomy] a knob of the forefide of the 
throat, being the convex part of the firlt cartilage of the Laryux 5 
fo catled as before. 

Po'mum ot ia Botan.) the herb called apple of 

Po'’mMum aureum§ love. 

Porno [Pons, prob. of pynvan, Sax. to fhut in] a pool of 
ftanding water. 

To Ponpver ([ponderar, Sp. of penderare, 
to weigh in the mind, to confider. 

Po'npgRat, of, or belonging to weight. 

Po'NDERABLE (of ponderasilis, L.] that may be weighed. 

Poxvera're en Cujfems] a method of curing fick chil- 
dren by weighing them at the tomb of fome faint, ballancing 
the feale with money, wheat, bread, or other things that the 
parents were willing to offer to God, his faints, or to the 
church. 

Po'npenous [pondero/e, It. of penderofus, L.] weighty, fub- 
ftantial, mafly. 

Po'npenous [with Afro/ogers]) aterm ufed of thole planets 
that move flowly, as it were like a man under a burthen, as Sa~ 
turn, Jupiter, and Mars. 

Po'npgRousness? [pondersfitas, L.] heavinels, weigh- 

PoNvERO'sITY tinels, 

Po'xpus, a lead or weight, ZL. 

Po'npus [e/d Rec.) poundage, a duty paid tothe king ac- 
cording to the weight of merchandizes, L. 

Po'npus Regis, the llandard weight appointed by the king, Z. 

Po’ne [in Law] a writ by waich a caule depending in 
the county, or other inferior court, is removed to the Common 
Pleas, . 

Po’ne per Vadium (in Lace] a writ injoining the fherif to 
take furety of one for his appearance at the day affigned. 

Pone’spts in Ajizes, a writ fhewing what perfons the 
fheriffs ought to impannel upon aflizes and juries, and what 
not. 

Pone’xpuM in Ballivw, a writ commanding a prifoner to 
be bailed in cafes bailable, L. . 

Pone’xpum Sigiilum, &c. a writ requiring jultices to fet 
their feals to exceptions brought by defendants. 

Po'nt arp [foignard, F.Js little pointed dagger, having tharp 
edges 

T Po'ntarp [poignarder, F.] to flab with a poniard. 

Pons, a bridge, L. 

Pos cerebri Lwith Anatomifs] a certain heap of innumerable 
filaments proceeding from the more folid fubitance of the brain ; 
from whence all the nerves take their rife, Z. 

Pons varieli [Anat.) the upper part ofa duét in the third 
ventricle of the brain, fituate in the Cereéel/um, and leading to 
the Infundidulum, L. 

Po'xrack [pontec, F.4 a better growth of French claret, fo 
nam'd from the eftate where it grows. 

Po'xrace [pontenage, F.) bridge-toll; alfo a tax for repair- 
So L. 

o'ntisus reparandis, a writ direfted to the fheriff, wil- 
ling him to charge one or more to repair a bridge, to whom it 
belongs. 
eee [poutife, F, pomtefice, It. of pontifex, L.Jan high or 
chief prielt. 

Porrs'¥8x, a pontiff or high-pricft among the Remans, who 
had the intendence and direétion of divine worthip, as the 
offering facrifices, and other religious folemnities. 

Pon ri’rice Lof fons a bridge and facis, L. to make] a piece 
of bridge work. Mi/ton. 

Ponri’ricat [F. and Sp. pontificale, It. of pontificalis, LJ 
pertaining to an high-prieft, &c. 

APonri'ricat, a book of the rites and ceremonies, ap- 
pertaining to pontifis, bifhops, popes, Ee. 


It. and L. to weigh} 


Pontirica’tt1a, the robes and ornaments in which a bifhop | 


performs divine fervice. 

In Poxtirica’tisus (vefimentis pontificalibas, L.] in the 
ernaments of a chief-prieft, dreft in his beft apparel. 

Porwti’ricaLty, ina pontifical habit. 

Ponri'ricate (pontificatus, L.J popedom, the time of a 
pope's reign; allo a pope's dominions. 

onTLEVI’s Lin Horfemanjbip) is a diforderly refifting ation 
of a horfe in difobedience to his rider, in which he rears up fe- 
veral times running, and rifes up fo upon his hind legs, that he 
is in danger of coming over, F. 

Po'ntons, boats of latten, about 24 foot long and fix broad, 
in the form of a Jong fquare, born on carriages, when an army 
marches. Each boat has a ring at each end, and an anchor and 
cable, andalfo Baw/ks and Cbg?s, When they ufe them to pafs 
a river, they are placed at anchor, a ftrong rope running thro’ 
the rings, which is faftened on each fide the river, toa tree or 
oo 2 The baulks are laid crofs the boats, and the chells upon 
them joined clofe, which makes a bridge in a very fhort time, 
for horfe or artillery, F and Sp. 


Pont-voLanr, A Flying-Bridge. A bridge uled in fieges, 
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made of two fall bridges laid one over another, and fo cox. 
trived by chords and pullies, that the upper may be puthed for. 
wards “ull it joins the place where it is Axed, F, 

Pony, alittle Scored horle. 

4 Poot [pwl, Lrit. poland pul, Sex. pocl, Du. publ, L 
G. pfatf, H. G.J a tlream or current of water contined in a 


place, and fed by a {pring, G'c. 
roe (with Tanners] an inrament to Sir up the owe 
Po’Ler § fer of bark and water in the pits. 

Poor [poape, F. puppz, It. papa, Sp. ot pur pis, L.) the fern 
of a fhip. ; 

Ls ae {porprn, Du.J ee a fall fart. 

oOR [pawere, F. pevere, tt. pobre, Sp. and Port. of pa 
L,] needy; indigent, lean in eth allo sacs: lorry, mitifal, vo 
There are none Poor, bur tie wham Gov hareg, 

This faying cannot be betrer illultrated than by another: The 
Bécfing of the Lord makes rich, 

Poo rir, wretchedly. 

Poo'rxrss Loaxeverete, F. pavpertar, L.) poverty; leannels, 

Poor-man's Sauce, an elchalot or fhalot, with dale, pepper, 
vinegar and oil. : 

Te Por (prob. Vox fifa a foro, L.Jto go or fly out ona fud- 
den with a noifes alfo to go in or out, or appear on a fadden. 

Por, a fudden noife or thing difcharged out of a pop-gun, 

Porg [pape, F. papa, It. Sp. Port, and L. paus, Dw. paap, 
L. G. paba, H. G. pip, C. Bry the chief pricit of the Re- 
man catholicks, whom they hold to be the fuccefior of St. Peter. 

Po'repom [of pape, F. and pom, Sax.) the dignity, office 
or jurifdiction of a pope. : 

Po'rery Léa papi/me, F.] the popith religion. 

Po'risu [papyte, F.) pertaining to the pope or popery. 

Po'r 1snLy, tending to popery. 

Portnjay’ [popegor, Dan. pappagalle, It. patazays, Sp. 
papagrp, G.) a parrot of a greenith colour. 

Po'rLar (Cpewpiier, F. of populus, L.] a tree delighting to 
‘= in mene = bite ; 

o’pres Lwith dectomif:) the jointing where the thigh i 

— to the Tidia, L. ; ; Aisi iia 

opLi’cant, thofe Manichees in the #7? w 

Paslicani in the Ech. , aaren 
Popuire’a Vena [with Amatomis] is the vein of the ham, 

— fometimes reaches down the back of the leg, even to the 

cel. 

Portitagus [with Agatemiffs] a mulcle of the leg arifing 
with a fhort rong tendon, from the internal head of the inferior 
Appendin of the O+ femoris, and delcending obliquely over the 
juncture, becomes fiethy, and extending itlelf, is{o inferted to 
the fuperior part of the Tidia internally, immediately below its 
= Appendix, which affills other mufeles in bending the 

ibid 

Porui’rick (of peoples, L. the ham] belonging to the ham 

Popri'rick Afujcle. See Popliterns. 

Po'pey [pavot, F. papaver, L.]a plant or flower. 

Po’purace [pspulace, F. popolo, It. popudus, L. jthe common 
ar meaner fortof people, the vulgar. , 

Po'rutan (Sp. popalaire, F. popolsre, Ut. of popwlaris, 1. 
of, pertaining to, or in requelt among the populace. 

a Lar Dijeajes, tuch as run through the body of the 
People. 

Po’putar Errors, fach errors as people imbibe from one 
another, by cullom, education and tradition, without having cx- 
amined the realon or foundations of them, 

Porura’rity 2 [fepularitas, Lz a being fall of people; 

Po’puLARNESS§ alfo an afiectednels of popular applaute. : 

Poruta’ris sorbus, the popular dilcaie, che fame as epi- 
demical. : 

PopuLa‘auy, ina popular manner. 

To Po’rutate Cpopulatwer, L. to unpeople, or lay wafle 
acountys fometimes uled, tho’ improperly, for to people a 
country. 

‘ Poruna’TIoN, an unpeopling, a laying wate; alfo a peop- 

ing. 

Poru’teum [tn Pharmacy] a cooling ointment, one of whofe 
ingredients is the buds of the black poplar tree. 

Porunoru’cta [i. ¢. the fight of the peopleza certain felti- 
val held in Rome, on account of the flying away uf the Reman 
people in the war between the Romans and Gaui, L. 

Poruto'nra [among the Rorzans7 a goddels, who as they 
believed, fecured their country from thunder, inundations, hail 
infects, &e. L. : 

Po'rucous [popslu/e, It. and Sp, ot populous, L.y abounding 
in people. 

Po'rutousNess 2 [popalyiras, L.] having abundance of peo- 

Poruto’stvy pic. 

Po’rca [old Res} a ridge of land, lying between two furrows, 

Porca’r1a, a {wine ity. 

Po’nceLatn Q [porcelaine, F. porcellema, It.) the chalky 

Po'RCELANES carth of which Cé:me-Ware is made, which 


being 
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being beaten and Mleeped in water, affords a kind of cream off 
the top, and a grotler fubitance at the bottom, the former at 
which makes the finelt ware, aud the latter coarlerj alfo veilels 
made of that earth. / 

Po’rcecatn, a little white fea fhell, found along with the 
fponges, which pailes as current money im feveral parts of djia 
adfrits, and Awerica. : 

Porcetta’ ria (Botany) the herb purfain. 

Poacn [porche, F.] the entrance of an houle, church, &e. 

Po'rncuPtne [sorcepit, F. porcofpine, It. puerccefpin, Sp. psr- 
co-efpinke, Port.) a creature about the fize of a rabbet, a fort of 
African hedze hog, armed with fharp darts and prickles reiem- 
bling writing pens + being much larger and longer than the bri- 
files of Exroprun hedge-hogs. ae 

Knights of the Porcu pint, a Freech order, whole device 
was Cominus (SF eminus; but king Leewss XII. crown'd the por- 
cupine with another motto, Utes aves Troja. : 

Jo Pont [perhaps of zee@, Gr, to blind] to look clofe to. 

Pores [pord, It. L. and sores, Sp.] certain holes in the body 
where the hair grows, and thro’ which fweat and humours eva- 

rate. 

Pores [in P/iy/icks] Small interftices or void fpaces between 
the particles of matter, that conititute every body, or between 
certain aggregates or combinations of them. 

Mr. Boy/e in his effay on the porofity of bodies, proves that 
the mo‘t folid bodies thatare, have fome kind of pores; and indeed 
if they had not, all bodies would be alike {pecifically weighty. 

Po' rime [in Georetry]a theorem or propofition foeaty to be 
demoniirated, that it is almoft felf-evident. 

Port’sma [rogigue prob. of ropicw, Gr. to eftablifh] a ge- 
neral theorem or canon deduced from a local problem, or a gene- 
ral theorem found out by means of, and drawa from another 
theorem already demonftrated. 

Pori’sticx Method (with Matherat.) is that which deter- 
mines when, by what means, and how many different ways, a 
problem may be jolved, 

Por (pore, F. pores, It. and Port. puerco, Sp. of poreas, Le a 
Hog, port, C. Br.) iwines-ficth. 

Po rer [porcedivs, L.] a young hog. 

Ponoce’ Le [ragexianof v2 essa callus, and xiang, a rupture 
Gr.] a rupture proceeding from hard matter. 


Poro MPHALUS hot ormeeg a ftone, and gugaaos the navel] a 
brawny piece of fic 


or ftony fabilance bunching out at the 
navel. 


Po'xost: [-reecers, Gr.] the breeding of callous or hard mat- 
ter; allo a foldering or knitting together of broken bones. 

Poro'sity [perefitd ke. ol ferofitas, L.] the having, or 

Po'rnousn ae being tull OF pores, 

Po’rous [poreux, BF. pors/o, It. of poro/a:, L.] full of pores. 

Poreny at ans [fo called of Porphyry) a name given to the 
_ in the 4th century. 

onPHYROGENE'TES [of wopqved, purple, and ycrrinTiss 
Gr. born, é. ¢, born in, or of the sed 3 name pe to the 
children of the ealtern emperors. 

Po'npnyay [porphyritis, L. of cropgugizns, Gr.) a kind of 
§ne reddith marble, {potted with white. 

Po’rrots [foreus pisces, i.e. hog filh) a fea-hog, 

AG 
lala (prob. of porrum, L. perrean, F. a leek) the 
Fe'reace decoétion of fleh, or any edible. 
Pocivuosce [of porrage,) a veflel for broth, &«. 
Porra’crous [of forrum, L. a leck] of, or pertaining to, 

or of the nature of or green likea leek. 

Porare’cTion, a iiretching forth, ZL. 

Porre’rans, a religious tect, followers of Gi/bert de la Per- 
ree bithop of Peéiers, who for admitting (as fome fay) a phy- 
fical diltinétion between God and his attributes, was condemn'd 
in the 12th century, 

Port (prob. of portare, L. to carry] mien, geflure, &¢. 

Pout [F. porto, It. puerto, Sp. port, Su. of portus, L a place 
or river where a ship may ride talely. 

Po at (with Navigatorsjan inlet cf the fea between the land, 
with good anchorage, where a fhip may ride fecure from ftorms. 

Natural Ports, fuch as feem to have been form'd by provi- 
dence for the communication of commerce. 


Artificial Ponts, fuch as are tormd with mples or projec- 
tures into the fea. 

Ports de Barre, are fach as ean only be entred with the tide. 

Chofe Ports, are thole within the body of a city. 

Free Port, a port that is open and free for merchants of all 
nations toload and unload their veflels without paying any duties 
or cuitoms, 

Free Port [in Commerce) a total exemption and franchife, 
which any fet of merchants enjoy for gouds imported into a 
fate, or thole of the growth of the country exported, 

Port Leff (ofa Séip] the fame as gun wale. 

Port [with Sailors) the larboard or left fide of the thip, 
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To keel a Pont (SeaePérafe] is uled of a Mip when the does 
not fail upright, but leans to the felt fide. : 
The Pot, the court of the grand feignior at Con/antine- 


le, 
. Port Holes [in a Ship} {quare holes thro’ which the great guns 
are thruft out. 

Port Mex [in the town of Ipfwicb] 12 burgeffess alfo the 
inhabitants of the cinque ports. 

Port of the Voice (im Mujict) the faculty and habitude of mak- 
ing the fhakes, pailages and diminutions, wherein the beauty of 
afong or piece of mufick caniilts, ; 

Port R:pes [in a Sbip) thole ropes which ferve to hale up the 
ports of the great guns, 

To Port the Helm (Sea Phraje}is to put the helm on the far- 
board or left fide of the fhip. 

Porta (in Amatomy) the fame as Vena Porta, avery confide- 
rable vein, employ’d in bringing the blood from feveral pasts 
by an infinite number of branches, which iris divided into, to the 
liver, thro’ the whole fubitance whereof it is difleminated. 

Po'nrapce [pertabile, It. of pertadilis, L.} that may be barn 
or carried. 

Po'rTasLe Bsrometer, a barometer, fo contrived that it 
may be carried from place to place, without being put out of 
order. 

Po'aTanLencss, capablenefs of being carried. 

Po'r race [portaggia, It,] moncy paid for carriage of goods, 

F.&e. 

Por tai [in Archite#.] the decoration of the face or front 
of a church, call'd alfo frontifpiece, as that of Weflmninfter- Ab- 
bey; alfo the principal gate of a palace, caftle, pleafure-houfe, 


of the like. 
Po’a rat [porteila, L.J alittle gates alfo an arch over a door. 

Po'atative [fertativws, L.) that may be born or carried 
from place to place. 

Pont-Cuntis [porta claufa, L. g. dea port-clofe) a fort of 
machine like a harrow, hung over the gates of a city to be let 
down to keep out an enemy. 

v, A Crofi Portate (with Heralds) is a crofs not 
ercét, but lying athwart the efcutcheen in a bend, 
a5 if it were born on a man's shoulder, as in the ef- 
cutcheon. 

Poagecu’e, a gold coin, in value 3/, 16s. 

Jo Porte'’np [portendere, L.} to forbode, to forefhew, ta 
foretoken. 

Po'rt Glaive [of porter to bear, and g/aive, F.a fword) a 
{word bearer. 

Po’at Greve? [Pope xenerya, Sax.]a tile of the gover- 

Po'rt Reve § nor of {ome fea-port towns, and in ancient 
times of the chief magiltrate of London. 

Porre’nt ([porntente, It. of portentum, L.] an omen or fore- 
boding, good or ill luck, Fe. 

Porte ntuous [portento/d, It, of portertofus, L.] ominous, 
foreboding, &e. 

Porte’ntousness (of portentofus, L. and x71] ominoufnels 
of i!j-luck or the contrary. 

Po'rrer ipotaters ts portear, F. portatore, Tt.) one who 
carries burthens. 

Po’a rir [portier, F. of porta, L. portinajo, It. porters, Sp.] 
a door-keeper. 

Po'rren of the Parliament, an officcr who attends at the 
door of that houfe, and has many privileges, 

Po'nrer (in Courts of Jujlice) anoticer who carries a withe 
wand before the juftices in Eyre, 

Po’nreRacs, the hire of a porter. 

Po‘ateress, a fhe or female porter. 

Port Fire (with Jngineers) a sort of fire for difcharging can- 
nons. 

Po’atico [It. portique, F. of porteus,L.) a long walking 
place, covered either with an arched roof or an even floor iup- 
ported by pillars, for people to walk under shelter. 

Port-craon, an initrument ferving to inclofea pencil, and 
— both as a handle to hold it, and a cover to make it por- 
table. 

Poartrro’aium, the banner in cathedrals, anciently carried 
in the front of a proceffion. 

Po'atio dura €F mollis (with Anctorifs) a partition of the 
sth pair of nerves of the brain, which is divided into two bran- 
ches before its egrefs out of the Dura Mater, of which the one 
is called Portio dura, and the other Portie mollis. 

Po’x rion [in the Cam. Law’) is that allowance or proportion, 
which a vicar ordinarily has out of a rectory or impropriation, 
ma certain or uncertain, 

o’RTION [F, porzione, It. porcion, Sp. of portio, L.] a lot 
fhare, or ‘ieidend ‘ef any thing; alfoa sale sa 

_ Te Po’n r10x [of portion, F. of L.) to divide into portions, to 

parce] out. 


Po’nrTroneRr, an officer that diltributes the tithes in a college, 
&c, allo one who officiates in a parfonage in his turn. 
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Po'atuiness [of portare, L. and mz/s] ftatelinefs in geftare, 
bulkinets. 

Po'atty, bulky, majeftical. 

PortMas, an inhabitant or burgefs: e. g. The portmen, or, 
Inbabstants of the cinque. ports. The twelve portmen, or Bur- 
geiies of Ipjwich. 


PortMa'NNimoTs? [e/d Rec.] the court of the portmen 
Po'RTMOTE held in any city or town. 
Portma'nteau? a cloak bag to carry neceilaries for a 


PortMa‘NTLE § journey, 1. F. 2. It. 

Por tMa'NTEAU [in Formery]a piece of work faltened to a 
wall in a wardrobe, armoury, &'¢. proper for hanging cloaks. 

Portot'se [in Sea Langvage] a fhip is laid so ride a Partoije, 
when fhe rides with her yards itruck down to the deck. 

Portrait [with Puinters) pictures of men and women, 
(either heads or greater lengths) drawn from the life; the word 
is uled to diilinguih face-painting from hiltory. painting, F. 

Porta’ iturs (pourtrait, F.] a prereientation ola perfon 
in picture. 

Jo Po'atray [portraire, F.] to draw or paint to the life; 
to fet out ina lively manner. 

Portress, a prayer book or pocket book of devotion. 

Po'rtsare, a fale of ith prefently after the coming into the 
haven; allo an outcry or publick fale of any commodity, 

Portu ous 

Portuo se 

Porus Silsrivs [in Amat] the biler duét or a duét which 
with the Cyfre or Cbo/edi¢ forms the common canal of the bile. 

Po sauMe, a fackbut, a mulical initrument, ufed as a bals 
toa trumpet. 

Posca, a fort of {mall houfiold wine, mix’d with water in 
the prefs. 

Jo Poss [prob of po/er, F.] to puzzie, to put to a nonplus. 
Pose [xepore, Sax.) arheum in the head. 

Pos e’ [in Heraldry] tignifes a lion or any beaft in 

a polture Handing Nill, having all its four feet on the 
ground, as in the efcutcheon. 

Po'rine (prob. of fejant, of pafer, FP. to put) puz 
zling. a putting toa non-plus, 

Po'si ren [pofitws, L.} put, placed, laid. 

Post'T1on, @ putting, placing, laying, F. of L. 

Posi'rion, or Site, isan aflection of place; this therefore 
is not place, nor indeed hath itany quantity, as fir J/aac New- 
Sonobierves. 

Post'ri0N [in Arithmet.) a role in which any fuppofition or 
falfe number is taken at plealure to work the queltion by, inftead 
of the number fought: and fo by the error or errors dilcovered, 
is found the true number required 

Single Post’tion [in Arithmet.) is when by one pofition 
means is fonnd to difcover the. true reiolution of the queition. 

Double Positron (Arithmet.) is when two falfe pofitions are 
neceffary to be made, in order to folve the queltion propounded. 

Position [with Affrefogers) che refpect which a planet has 
te other planets and parts of an ailrological figure. 

Posi’ rion [with Legicians) the ground-work or foundation 
upon which an argument is railed, 

Posi'rion (with Pbifsfepbers] an affection or property of 
place, exprefling the manner of any natural bodies being in a 
particular place, _ : 

Post’ri0Nal, of, or pertaining to pofition. 

Po'si tive (py/iti/, F. pofitive, It, and Sp. of pefitivus, L.) ab- 
folute, peremptory, certain, lure, true. 

Posr'tive Degree (with Grammerians) is the the firft degree 
of comparifon, as goed, bad, great, fmali, Sc. which fignifies the 
thing fimply and abfolutely, fo as not to compare it with ethers. 

Po'strivs (Divsnity) is that which is agreeable to the pofici- 
ons and tenets of the ancient fathers of the church, or is that 
which confifts in the fimple underitanding, or expounding the 
dogma’s and articles of faith, as contained in the facred fcriptures, 
or explain’d by the fathers of the church and councils, clear of 
all difputes and controveriies. 

Po'sitive Qvantitia [with Algebraifts] are fuch as are of a 
real and affirmative nature, having or fuppofed to have the pofi- 
tive or affirmative fign, being greater than nothing. 

A Positive [in Myick) the little organ ufually behind or at 
the foor of the organilt, play’d with the fame wind, and the 
fame bellows, and confifting of the fame number of pipes with 
the large one. . 

Po'sttivery, abfolvtely, premptorily, certainly. — 

Po’sitiveness (uf pyitive, L. and a¢/i] dogmaticalnels, 
refolutene!s, pertinaciouinels, or aflurance in aflerting, denying, 
commanding, &c. 

Po'si'rune [poftwra, It. L.) difpofition. 

Po'swar (bajfimet, FJ a skillet or {mall boiling veffel, 

Po'sst, to be able or poflible, ZL. 
oy $$&, at athing is faid to be ia fofe, when it may pofibly 
Posse corvitetw:, i, ¢, the power of the county, 


a breviary, a fort of mafs-book. 
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law fignifies the aid and attendance of all knights, gentlemen; 
yeomen, labourers, fervants, apprentices, and others above the 
age of 15 years within the county; uled where pofleifion is kept 
upon a forceable entry. or any torce of refcue uted contrary to 
the command of che king’s writ, or in oppolition to the executi- 
on of juftice. 

Ts Possess [paftder, F. pofedere, It. pofter, Sp. peffwir, Port, 
pofigam, Sup. of posidere] to have, co enjoy, or be mailer of. 

Possession [F. poy/tyltone, It. of pofejso, L.) the poffetiing 
or abfolute enjoyment of any thing. 

Posszision, is alfe wled for the title or prefcription that 
gives a right to hold any thing. 

Possesstox {in Las] is when fach an efate is fallen toa per- 
fon; but he has not as yet entered upon it. 

i acta {in Theology] the tate of a perfon poffels'd by the 
evil. 

Aual Possesston, is when a man adtually enters into lands 
or tenements deicended to him. 

Posstssion de facts [in Law] is when there is an a¢tual and 
efiectual enjoyment ofa thing, L. 

Possession de jure (in Los) iv the title a man has to enjoy a 
thing, tho’ it be fometimes ulurped, and in the actual pofletion 
of another. . 

Unity of Possession (Civil Law) the fame as folidation , as if 
a lord purchales a tenancy held of himlelf by herriot fervice; the 
fervice becomes exting by unity of poifeilions #4 by the figni. 
ory and tenancy s coming to the fame hand. 

Possession tg cileven Bontgs vf the Law, 
Or, 

Z would not give a Coftage in Possession, for a Pas 
face in Reverfion. 

The law fuppoles the perfon in poffeffion to be the right ow- 
ner, tillthe contrary appears. The L. fays Pegi firis of pars 
Petior, (The poffetlor is on the better fide of the hedge ) 

Posse'sstve [pofeif, F. poyyjive, Lt. of pefeivas, L J of, of 
pertaining to poileilion, : 

Posse'sstves [with Grammarians] are fuch adjedtives as figni- 
fy the poffeflion of, or property of fomething. 

Po'ssnt (prob. of fotas, L. drink) milk turn'd with drink. 

Possis1 Litas [in the Saxon laws) is taken for an act wilful. 
ly done, and fempe/!sdititas for a thing done againit one’s will. 

Possrptcity 2 [pojisilité, F. popibilisa, It. poyibilidad, 

Possimtengss§ Sp. of peisilitas, L.] capableneis of being 
or being done, be. 

Possipitiry [in ovr Lew] is defined to bea thing which 
May or may not happen. 

Possisi’tity [in £rbick} a non-repugnance toexifting in a 
thing that does nor any way exilt. 

Po'ssimus [F. and Sp. pojidsde, It. of pofibilis, LJ that may 
be done, or may happen, likely. 

Moral Possiave, is that which may be done by prudent per- 
fons; ufing all the proper means they have for doing the fame. 

Future Posst pus (Schsol Term] is that of a thing, whole pro- 
dudtion is decreed and afcertained; as the futurition of all thole 
sa fixed by the immutable decree of the immutable will of 

0G. 

Potential Possisin, is that which is contained or lics hid ia 
its cautes ; as the tree in its feed, the fruit in the tree, é¢, 
woe Possisee, is that which might exiit, tho’ it never 

all. 

Metaphyica! Posstare, is that which may at lealt be brought 
to being, by fome supernatural or divine power, as the relur- 
rettion of the dead, 

Péyfcal Possisye, isthat which may be effected by a natue 
Tal power. 

Po’ssimiy, perhaps. 

Post, after, later, as @ Pe? Extry, Le 

Post, is often us'd as a Prafixum, or, compounding parti- 
cle, before other words as Pofjcript (i €. written after) 4 ps/f- 
bumous Work, (or work that is publifh'd after an author's death, 

Post [potean, F. pofle, It. and Sp. pyfige. Port. of tofu, L. 
port, Sux. pot, Dw. and L. G. pfolte, H. G ja lake or piece 
of timber fet in the ground, €¢, 

Post [pyjfe, F. pijta, It. pote, Sp.] a carrier of letters by pub- 
lick appointment. 

Post {in Military Affairs; any {pot of ground capable of 
lodging foldiers, or where they are flationed. 

om Post te Pillar (coith the Canting Cres) from conitable 
to conftable. 

To Post (peer. F.} 10 place or put into a flation, &&"¢, 

Te ride Post $ to ride with a polt or Jetier-carrier. 

T+ Post (with Meacbants( to transfer an account from one 
book to another. 

To Post, alio to flick up or affix a writing on a polt. 

Post of Honour (in am Army] the advant'd Guard, isa Po? 
of Honoxr ; the Right oftwo Lines, isa Po? of Honewr; and is 
always given to the eldeft regiments; the Leff is the next pot, 
and is given to the next eldeft, and fo on; the center of the lines 

ia 
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is the leat honourab'c, and is given to the young-ft regiments. 

Adganed Post [in at Arniyyis a tpot of ground fiezed by a 
party tofecure their Front, and tu cover the pails that are behind 
them. ; . 

Po srace, money puid for the carrisge of letters by the pub- 
lick pott. 

Post. Offre, an office for conveyance of letters and packets to 
molt parts of Exz/and, alfo beyond the tea. 

Post Brachialis Laewtomy] sre tour {mall bones which make 
up the palm of the hand. atte 

Porr Communies, a prayer which the pric recites after the 
communion, 

Post diem, a fee, by way of penalty, upona theriff, for his 
neglect in returning a writ after the diy afligned. 

Post Dilavian after the flood; of, or pertaining to the pofk 
Delavians, ov thofe perions who liv’d or fucceeded one another 
after Newt's food. 

Post disjtuie, a writ which lics for him, who having reco- 
vered lands or tenements upon default or reddition, ts ag.in di- 
MIeized by the former diiititour. 

Posr Fine [in Law] a duty belonging to the king fora fine, 
formerly acknowledged before him in his court; paid by the 
cognizee after the fine is fully pais'd, 6+. 

Post Exijfence, exiltence atrer this lite. 

Post Term [in Laz) the return of a writ after the term, or 
a fee paid the Cujfas drevinms for filing fuch a fui: after term. 

T> Postpa‘ts, a writing, is to ict an after or later date 
upon it, 

Po'stea, afterwards, hereafter, L. 

Postea [in Com. Law) the record of proceedings by Ni¢ 
Prius, in the court of common pleas after a verditt, fo called 
becaufe it begins with po/fea die, &c. 

Poste’nior (Sp. pyterievr, F. poferiore, It. of posterior, 
L Nag comes atcer, latter, L 

osterto’aity [in Lew} as a man holding lands, &¥c. of 
two lords, is faid to hold of his latter by Pasferiority, and of the 
ancienter by Pricrity. 

Posre'nionness (of psferisr, Le and wefsjucing after or 
behind. 

Poste nity [pferité, F. peferitd, It. poferidad, Sp. of 
poieritas, L.) children, offspring, Wiues thofe thet thali be born 
in future time. 

Po'stern [poferne, F.] a poliern-gate, a back door. 

Postern [in Fortification] a {mall door in the flank of 
a baition or other part of a garrifon, to mareh in and out un- 
perceived by the enemy, either to relieve the works or to make 
jallies, 


The Posten Door makes Thief and Athore: 

Or at Jeait gives encouragement to both, by the opportunities 
and conveniences it furnifhes. ‘The Jt, fay, to the fame pur- 
ay La Porta di dietro eguella che rovina la Caja. (Vhe 

ack-door is that which ruins the houle,) And fo the Sp. La 
Puerta trajera es la que deflruye fa caja, 

Po'stuumous [po/fumo, It. and Sp, pofbumus, of po? 
after, Sumas the ground, or bamatio an interment} pablithed 
after the deceale of the author; allo born after the deceale of the 
father. 

Po'stick [pyicws, L.] behind or on the back fide, added, or 
done alter. 

Po'sticuM, the poftern-gate, or back-door of any fabrick. 

Po'stit [apojtaie, F, psyfilia, Ie. and L-] a fhore note upon, 
or explication ot a text. 

Posrl'Lta, a note or remark written in the margin of the 
bible; or in any other book polterior te the text. 


Posti’Lion [psfiilon, F porling, Sax.) one who rides on. 


one of the foremolt of fix coach horles. 

Po’srique [in Archite#ure) an ornament of {culpture is faid 
to be pojtigue, when it is added afier the work itlelf is done. 

PosTLt'MIN lous, of, or pertaining to pollliminy. 

Postur' Mine [fo/fdininivm, L.) the return of one thought 
to be dead; allio rellured to his houle by a hole thro’ the wail, 
and not by going over the threfhold, that being thought omi- 
nous; alioa reftoration from exile and captivity. 

To Posrro'nt [pa/ponir, Sp. of po/fponere, L.) to fet behind, 
to neglect, to make leis account of. 

Pos‘rscripr [pojerit, F. pojcritto, It. of scripture written, 
and ps/tea afterwards] fomething written at the bottom, after 
the end of a letter, Ge. 

Postmeri'Dtan [jo/oeridianws, L.] done in the afternoon. 

Postra’tI, fuch perlons wiio were born in Seot/and, alter 
the defcent of that crown to king ames L, 

Postwa'tus, the fecond jon, or one born afterwards, Z. 

Postal’ouan [pofrrdvanus, L.) done the next day after. 

Postve NTIONAL [ot py? and adventes, L.] coming, or 
that is come after, 

Postvintionan [change of the Mecx] isa change happen. 
ing atter fome great moveable teait, 

Postuaata, demands or requelts; alfo the fundamental 
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Principles in any ort and fcience, whieh are taken for granted, 

Po’srunare [with Mishemotit.) a clear es ident piopatition, 
wherein it is aiirmed or deny’d that fomething may, or niay 
not be done. 

Posruta'rion, a requiring or demanding, L. 

Postutation [in the Canga Lago) the nomination of a per. 
fon to a dignity in the church; to which by the canons he 
cannot be elected, as for want of age, Ge. 

Po'srure [polure. F. of pofura, It. Sp. of L.) the pof- 
tion or gellure uf the body; the fate of affairs. 

Posyurt [in Painting, Seudprare, &c.) the fituation of the 
figure with regard to the eye, and ot the feveral principal mem- 
bers thereof in regud to one another, whereby the adtion of it 
isexpreis'd. 

Po'sy [perTe, Le rotors, Gr] a motto or iafeription on a 
rings alfo a nulegay of flowers. 

Por [P. porta, Sv. por, Dv. O, and L. G. of worizc:, 
Gr. or of pets, L Ja vetiel co drink ouc of, or Boilin, se. 

Por [o/? Ree.]a head piece for war, 

Por peurre [hr vench Cookery) an hotch patch of feveral forts of 
fowls, larded and chen fry'd in lard, and afterwards flew'd with 
wine, tpices, fiweet herbs, &e. 

Por valiant, courageous in one’s cups, alfo drunk. 

Por ana Spit (with the Vudgar) boil and roalt. 

Q lirtie Por, t# fon Har. 

Sposen of a little fellow who is foon angry. 

The Por callg the Bertie black Toe, 

Thatiss when one periun accufes another of what he is guiltx 
hirnic lf. 

Po'ragre (I. potabile, It. of pstabilis, L.) drinkable, that 
my Se drank, ; 

Po'raeteness [of petedilis, L. and nef} eapablenels of Ls- 
ing drank. 

Pora’cery, garden ware for the pot, 

Pota’xce cramponae (in Heraldry) is acrofs in the form re- 
: prelented in the elcutcheon, 

Po'race [prob. of pet, potege, FP. and Sp.1 por. 
tidgze or broth, made of the juke of meat, herbs, 
roots, &F¢, 

Povace ée fainte [ive potage of health) a rich 
broth mad: of buttock of beef, knuckle of veal, and mutton 
boiled with capons, pullets, &c. 

Potamocé Ton [of wereuey:izev, Gr.) the herb pond- 
weed. 

Pora’xcs 2 [with Futebmat ] the Rrong ftad of a pocket 

Por a watch, ia which the lower pevet of the verge 
plavs, and in the middle of which the pevet of the crowa- 
wheel runs. 

Pota’toes [fetatas, Span of Bettantar, Aer. ppttatwg, 
C. Br. Jan edible root firft broaght from Aeerica. 

fo Pore, c.g. Te Pors the Bed-cleates of, 1. e. to pakh or 
kick them off. N.C. ) 

Po'rence [potentia, L.} power, might. 

Po'reNr [porente, It. potens, L.] mighty, powerful. 

A crsjs Poreny [in Heraddry] is of the form reprefented in 
the efcutcheon. 

Po’renrave [potentat, F. potentate, Te. of pe. 
tens, L.] a lovercign prince, or cne who has great 
power and authority. 

Pore’stia, power, or that whereby a thing is capable of 
acting or being acted on, L, 

To exif? in Potentia (with Sehco/mer) denotes that exillence 
which a thing has in a caufe capable of producing it; but which 
has not a@tually produced ir. 

Pore’NTIAL (eee F, potenziale, It. potenciaf, Sp. 
of potentialis, L.. having a power or poflibility of acting of 
being. 

Porentian cautery [in Surgery] acauflick made of lime: 
ftones and other ingredients. 

Porentian coline/s [im Phyficks) a relative term by which 
we mean, that fuch a thing is not a¢tually cold to the touchs 
but in its efeéts and operations if taken inwardly: and in this 
fenfe a plant or drug is faid to be cold in the fecond or third 
degree. : , 

Porentiat [with Schoo/men) fomething that has the qua- 
lity of a genus, 

Porentiat Mocd [in Grammar] a mood having the figns 
may, can, might, &e. 

Porenria‘Lity 

Pore’ NTIALNESS 
acting or being. 

Porenti'atta [in Botany) the herb wild-tanfey or filver- 
weed, 

Po'rentNess, mightinefs, powerfulnefs, 

Pote nium [in Botany) a fort of thillle, 

Pot cun, 7. 4. a pop-gun, 

Po'rier, a bullle, a ftir- 

Po'rion, a draught of liquor, F of L. 
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nels, eflicacy, a power or poflibility of 
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Po'wrace fpetege, F. and Sp.) broth of meat, herbs, Se. 

Po'rres [potier, F.)a maker or feller of earthen veilels. 

Jo Po'rrea, to ttiror diforder any thing. 

Po'rreny, the art of making earthen pots. 

Po'rrie, an Engi: mealare containing two quarts. 

Po'rsuexo [of pot and pceano, Sax.) a piece of a broken 
earthen veiiel. ae 

Po'ro Lent (petulentas, L.] pretty much in drink. 

Poucu [peche, F. pocea, Sax.] a purfe, a bag. ; 

Poucnes {ina Ship) thofe bulk heads in the hold for Rowing 
goods, &7¢, that they do not fhift from one to another. 3 

Po'verty [paupertas, L. pawvreté, F. povertd, It. pobriza, 
Sp. and Port.) poor (tate and condition. 

Poverty, a goddefs adored by the Pagans, but more out of 
fear than love; They believe her to be the mother of induftry 
and good arts. ; . : 

Po'varty [in Painting, &c.] is reprefented like a fury with 
a pale and fierce countenance, and ready to delpair. 

Poverty parts Friends. 

So, indeed it is faid, but he who forfakes his friend, on that 
account, little deferves the name. 

Poverty tg the Bother of dralth, 

That is, when the is attended with her proper companion, 
Temperance: But the poor have now a days got into the way of 
being intemperate, at fo cafy a rate, that they have almoit de- 
ftroy'd, if not inverted the proverb. 

Poverty is defcrib'd by a woman meanly drefsd, having 
one hand expanded, with wings as endeavouring to foar to bet- 
ter fortune, but the other hand chain'd down toa heavy flone, 
which obliges her to continue in her abject fate. 

Pouptr (Poudre, F.} See Powder. 

Pou Lain [in Surgery ] a bubo. ; 

Pou'’Lets miguons [in Cookery) a dihh of roalted chickens, 
larded and barded with thin flices of bacon. 

Pou'trerer [fowlalier, F.) a teller of iowls. 

Pou’itis [of puis, pultis, L. pulfe] a medicine to be laid on 
fwellings, &c. 

Pou urry [of powlet, F.) all forts of tame fowls. 

Pownce, a fort of powder, which being rubbed on paper 
makes it bear ink the betrer. 

Pounce [a word framed from the found] as the pounce of a 


O pou'nceD [prob. of par ates, L. pointed) having talons or 
claws, as a fromg pounced Eagle, &e. 
Pouxces [with Fa/coners) the talons or claws of a bird of 


a Pouncy [o/d ord) to jag or cut in and out. 

Pounn [of pyndan, Sex. to inclofe or pandr, Dw. and L. 
G. pfandt, H. G. apledge or pawn; whence pandten and 
pfanden, to pawn and anfpfanbde, to dillrain, or take in exe- 
cutien.} an inclofure for itray'd bealts; e!pecially where cattle 
diftrained for a trefpals are detained till they are redeemed. 

To Pounn [ponian, pe to beat in a mortar. 

Ta Pound een Sax.] to fhut up in a pound. 

APounn averdupoiz pond or pund, Sax. pondt, Dy, O. 
and L. G+ pfund, H. G.) the weight of 16 ounces. 

Pounb os, contains 12 ounces. 

APounp fterling is 20 fhilllingss a pound Scoteh is 20 

ce; a pound Jrijh is 15 thillings. 

Chofe Pound, fuch an one as the owner cannot come to for 
the fame purpofes, 2s fome clofe, houle, fortrefs, Ge. 

Overt or open Pound, is one built upon the Lord’s walle, 
and thence called the Lord's pound; alio hackfides, court yards, 
pafture-grounds, &¢. fuch as the owner of the cattle impounded 
may come toand give them meat, without offence of their be- 
ing there, or his coming thither. 7 

‘ou'NDAGE, a fee paid to the pounder of cattle; alfo a duty 
of ts. in the pound, or 205. value of merchandize, imported 
or exported, paid to the king. 

Pou'wocace [of pund, Sax.) the rate allowed for the col- 
letting, &¢. of money, fo much per pound, 

Pounpa’ciuM, the liberty of pounding cattle. 

Pou’ NDER, a great gun denominated according to the weight 
of the ball it carries, as 26, 12, or 24 pounder. 

Poureto’w. a poppet or little baby. : 

Poure TON fe Cookery] a mefs made of pigeons, quails, ba- 
con, &¢, dreG'din a flew-pan, with a ragoo in the middle, and 
a godivoe, (a peculiar farce of itu ff’d meat) on the top, the whole 
drefs'd between two fires. . ‘ 

Pouris’ts {in Costery] a mels or dith of viduals made of 
veal fteaks, flices of bacon, &e. and a good farce rolled up and 
toalted, being wrapt up in a paper. ; 

Pour faire proclamee, &c. a writ commanding the mayor, 
fheriff, Fc. to proclaim that none cait filth into ditches, or 
other een near adjoining. Bs 

Ts Pour [incert. Etym.] to empty any liquid out of one 
velle) into another, é7¢. 

_ Povar nor Géater on a Drotn'd Boufe, 
. That is, heap not affliction upon the diftrefs'd. 
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It is Tikewife ufed, wien a perfon feeks to revence hinfel, in 
a cowardly manner, on one whu i: not in a condition to dete..d 
himielf. 

fo Pour Water tnto a {teve. 

The French fay: Verjer dani an Tonneau sere. (To pour 
into a barrel full of holes.) ‘That is, to endeavour to oblige an 
ungrateful perfon, who, as the water immediately runs thro’ a 
fieve, will forget your favours as toon as cunter'd. It is tikes 
wile underttood, fo attenpt am Impofibility, as to wah a Black- 
moor white, &c. 

Pour-Party apr Term)as to make pour-party, is to fever and 
divide thofe lands of partners, which before partition they held 
jointly and pro irdizvi/o. 

Pour-Seifr, &c. is a writ, whereby the king feizes up. 
on land, which the wife of his tenant deceafed had for her 
dowry. 

Pourcou’nrret, a fifh that hasa great many feet, and 
changes its colour jike the place where it iss the fame as Po/ygus, 

Pourncou’ntren [Miersgivpdtcaliy] was uled to expres a 
covetous miler, that fcrapes together the wealth of this world: 
becaufe it is a greedy fith that {wallows all that comes next to 
it, when it is hungry. 

PourrFi's [profi/, F. profile, It.) fide ways, asa face drawn 
in pourfil, i, e. hide-ways. 

Pou'nuseu [purdiew, F.) Mitton 

Pourmena’pE. See Promenade. 

Pourrre’sture [in Law) is when a man occupies unjuftly 
any thing that belongs to the king; alfu an encroachment on the 
king's high-way, grounds, rivers. éc. F. 

Pou’raaiturs, rottennels, F 

Pou’rsutvant, a king's mefienger, attending upon him in 
his wars, or at the council-table, exchequer, &'c. to be fent up- 
on any occafion or meilage. 

Pouwrsulvant at Arms, a king's meflenger that is fent or 
employ’d in martial caufes. 

Pournsuivants et Arms [in ancient Times) were gentle. 
men who attended the Heralds in order to their promotion 
to that office, to which they could not rife belore feven years 
attendance, and officiating for them in preparing and aligning 
tournaments, Oe. 

Pourvey ance, the providing com, fucl, victuals, and 
other neceflaries for the king's houle.” 

Pourvey’za, an officer who provides as before. 

Pouzzo'L, a reddith earth uied in /ta/y for fand. 

Powcn. See Powe’. 

Pow’cues (in a Sé:p] thofe bulk heads in the hold us'd for 
flowing parcels of corn, Ge. that it do not fhift from one to 
another. 

Pow'par [poudre, F.] any thing beaten or ground very f{imall. 

Pow'’perixG-Tus (of poudrer, F. and prob. of tobbe, Da] 
a tub for falting meat; allo a falivation or courie of phyfick, 
for cure of the Frese pox. 

Gun Po'woer, a compofition of Gilt petre, brimftone, and 
charcoal. 

Gun Powper Treafon Day, a fellival obferved annually on 
the 5th of Novemder for the deliverance of K. Fartes I. and the 
lords and commons in parliament aflembled, from being blown 
up with gun-powder, and the people frum a barbarous intended 
maffacre. 

Fefuits Powner, the Quinguine, or Jefuits bark. 

Powper Chefs [on Sdip dcurd) wooden wiangulir chells, 
fill'd with gun- powder, pebble-flones, or the like, jet on fire 
when a fhip is boarded by an enemy, which fvon makes all clear 
before them. 

Powpea Room [in aShip} a place in the hold where the 
powder is flow'd. 

Pow'perines [in ArchiteAure) devices uled for the fillings 
up ofany void {pace in carved work ; alfo in efcutcheons, wri- 
tings, &r. as to be powder'd with Brains. 

Pow'sr [powvoir. F. potere, It. poder, Sp, and Port. pore/fas, 
L. of pojJum, L.} ability, authority, force, natural faculty ; alloa 
fovereign prince or fate. 

Legiflative Power, is that which is employ'd in tranfecribing 
general rules of action. 

Judiciary Power, is that which determines the contro- 
verfies of fubjedts, by the ttandard of the rules of legiflative 

wer. 

P Tbe Power of God [Hierogiyphically] was exprefied by the 
God JFanzs, with three heads and one body, but having neither 
hands nor feet, becaufe Almighty God governs all things only 
by his wifdom and pleafure, and needs no vitible members to 
aét in the world, and produce his wonders. And to expreis 
the effects of God's power in nature, the Zcyptiams painted a 
man with a multitude of hands, ftretching them out upon the 
world. 

Power of the County, See Pojfe Comitatus. , 

Powsa of @ Glajs [in Opticds) ta the diiance of the convexity 
from its tolar Focus. 

Power 
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Power [ofan Hiseri2/:) is the fixteenth part of the conju- 
gate axis, or the one-fourth part of the (quare of the femi-con- 
jugate axis; or it is cqual toa rectangle under the one fourth 
part of the tranverfe axis, and parameter. : 

Pow’srrut [of pexvoir, F. and fu//} potent, mighty. 

A Pow'tneun Prince (Hierazhyphically) was reprefented by 
a ferpent in an orb, carefully looking to every thing within its 
fphere, L. ae 

Pow'erFULLY, potently, mightily. 

Pow’rrFuLNess, mightinefs. 

Pow’er ess [ol powcsvir, F, and /e/3] without power, 

Powgras [in Mechanicht] the fix fimple machines, viz. Le 
wer, Ballance, Screw, Axis in Peritrocbio, Wedge, and Puily, 

Powers {in Pharmacy] the refult of a combination and union 
of effential oils with the ipirit of a plant, in which all the prin- 
cipal vertues of it are fuppofed to be contained. 

Powers im fardol! Fuflice, a right which the lord has to 
reunite to his fief, a dependant fee held of him, when the 
vaffal has alienated it, upon reimbarfing the money given tor 
it, &e. 

. Powers [in Theology} the fixth order in the hierarehy of 
angles, called Seraphims. apr 

Powers [in Aritomet] the produce of a number multiply'd 
into itielf, a8 9 is the fecond power of 3, 27 the third power, 
81 the fourth power, and fo on. : 

Pow'ers [in Algebra] are numbers arifing from the fquaring 
or multiplication of any number or quantiry by itfelf, and that 
number by the root or number again, and this third product by 
the root again, and fo on ad infinitum, as 2, 4, 6, 8, 16, 32, 64, 
128, 256, é'c. where 2 is called the root or firft power, 4 the 
{quare or fecond pore 8 the cube or third power, 16 the bi- 

uadrate, or fourth power, €S'¢. and thefe powers in letters or 
pecies are exprels'd by repeating the root as often as the index 
of the power expreffes; thus @ is the root, or firlt power, @ a, 
the fquare or fecond power, aaa the cube, aaaa the biqua- 
drate, Se. and to avoid the tedioufnels of repeating the root, 
they are often put down thus, #1, #2, 43, a4, &c. 

Powers of Lines [in Geometry} are their fquares, 

Pow'ers of Quantities § cubes, &%¢. or other multipli- 
cations of the parts into the whole, or of one part into another. 

To Pow'r (prob. of dowder, F.] to put out the lips, and look 
fallen or (a¥ly. 

Pow'r, a fith otherwife called a fea-lamprey. 

Pox (ot pocea, Sex.) a difeafe, as the fmall pox, &'¢. 

French Pox, a contagious difeafe contraéted by a poifonous 
hamour ufually in coition, and manifeiting itfelf in ulcers and 


aims. 
J Poy (with Rope Dancers} a pole wherewith they poite or flay 
themicives. 

Por Nino's Law, an att of parliament made in Jre/and, 
by king Henry VI:. whereby all the ftatutes of force in Eng- 
Zand, were made of force in Jreland, which before that time 
were not. 

Pra‘cricastsr (Sp. and F. pratticabile, It. of praficus, 
sag Mog may be praétifed. 

Ra‘CTICAEBLENEsS, capablenels of being practifed, done or 
effected. 

Pra’crica *t 


Se (pratique, F. pratico, It. pradicus, L. of 
Ra‘CTICK 
ice. 


wgaxtixis, Gr.) of, or pertaining to pra- 


Prac'ricatness [of prafigue, F. and nei) practicablencis. 
Pracrick, the practical part of any art or icience. 
Pracrick [ot Scot/and) the courle of pleading the law, or 

the rules of court in that kingdom. 

Pra’crice (pratique, F. pratica, It. and Sp. of pra@ica, 

L._of wpaxtixi, Gr} actual exercifes alfo ufage, cultom, Ec. 
Pra‘crics, the profeffion of a phyfician, furgeon, lawyer. 
Practice [in Arithmetich] a method for the more {pee- 

dy oe ra refolving queftions pertaining to the golden rule, or 

of three. 


Practice [in Lew) the way or method of a court of judi- 
cature of proceeding in law fuits. 
To Practice [fratiquer, F. praticare, It. praticar, Sp, 
of pra@icare, L.J to put into prattice, to exercile a profeflion. 
To Practice won, to endeavour to bring over, to win 
or draw into one's hands. to tamper with, to corrupt or bribe. 
Pracri'tiower [pratician, F. Jone who praétifes. 
Praga'pamitzs, thole inhabitants of the earth, which 
fome people have fancied to have lived before Adam, 
RAEA'DAMI'TicaL [of pra, L. before, and Adam) ac- 
cording to the opinions of the proradamites. 
Paata’mace [in a Law Senje] the beginning of an a& of 
parliament which thews the intent of the makers of the act, and 
the mifchiefs or inconveniences they would remedy or prevent 
thereby, 
PRAtA'MauLatory, of, or Pertaining toa preamble, fore- 
running. 


Theological Praraanpd, one who is affected with a dodtor of 
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divinity, in each cathedral and collegiate church in France, to 
preach on fundays and read leétures Uirce tinies a week. 

Praccire in Capite [in Lavy) a writ itluing out from the 
court of chancery; for a tenant who held of rhe king in chief, 
as of his crown, and not as of any honocr, caltle, or manour, 

Pras‘cire gued reddit (in Low) a writ of great diverfity 
both in its form and ufe, extending a3 well to a writ of right. 
as to others of entry or pofleffion. 

Paatco(among the Romans) a publick cryer, ZL. 

Pratcoenira, thiags fore-known, L, 

Paagconomy 2 [praconivm, L ) a report, a commendati- 

Pras'coxy on. 

Pragco'apta f Anatomy) the parts about the heart, the 
heart itrings; alfo the bowels contained in the chef. 

Pras’cox [in Botan. Writ.) early ripe, which Rowers or 
bears fruit early, Z. 

Prarecurso’res, forerunners, L. 

Prat’patory [predatorivs, L.] 
pillaging, or plundering. 

Pratpi'cament [with Locician:) a certain cla(s. or deter- 
minate feries or order, in which fimple terms of words are rane 
ged: of thefe there are ufually reckoned 10 heads, viz. SubPance, 
Accident, Quantity, Qua (ity, Adion, Pasion, Relotion, the 
Situation ot bodies, as to place, their Daratien, a3 to time, their 
Site or Pafition, and their Habt or external Appearance. 

Prapomi’Nion, a formeror before hand doininion, 

PRakFIcak, mourning women hired at funcral folemnities 
to pe the dead; they made Iymenrations, beat their breatts, 
and put on mournful countenances, to excite others to mourn. 

Prae‘rins (Lew Term) the fine which is paid upon foing 
out the writ of covenane. 

Praerocatio aterina [with Phyfe ] the fuffocation cf the 
womb, L. 

Prag'mivum, a reward or recompence, ZL. 

PRAEMUNIE'NTES, writs fent to every particular bifhop to 
come to parliament, beginning Pratwnientes, 

Praemuni'rne. Sce Premunire. 

Prarno’mew [2mong the Romans) a proper name prefixed to 
the general name of the family, as Caivs, Muarexs, 8c. 

Prasrara'ntia [in Medicine) medicines which digeft or 
ripen, L, 

Pragrarantia vc/a(in Aaatomy) the {permatick veins and 
arteries, which go to the tefticles and epididymes. The anci- 
ents gave them this denomination, fuppoting their office to be 
to prepare the feeds but modern anatomiits have difcovered that 
they have no fuch ufe. 

Pragpositus jecri eubiculi, an officer among the Rerrans, 
whole office was to attend the chamber of the emperor; and to 
take care of his bed and apparel; and in that at che Performance 
of any ceremonies he marched next after mafter of the horfe- 

uards ; feems to be the fame in dignity with oar lord cha inver- 
in, 

Prarrositus oille [old Rec.Jis fometioes ufed for the chief 
officer of the king, in a manour, town, village, or teeve; af 
the conftable or petty conftable of a town. 

Pragrositus ectlefa, a church reeve, or warden. ; 

Pranru tluM [ Anatemy) the fore-skin that covers the nut of 
a man’s yard; alfo the fore-part of the C/itoris in women, L. 

PRAESENTARE ad ercleiam [eld Rec.] fignifies a patron ’s 
fending or placing an incumbent in the church, Z, 

Pras’sere [in Affronomy) three nebulous ftars 
Cancer. 

Pranse’Pia [ Anatomy] the holes of the jaws, in which the 
teeth are fer, L. 

Pragsta’r10 [e/d Rec.) purveyance, 

PRaEsva‘T 10, a peforming or paying, Z. 

PRARSTIGIAE, certain Magical enchantments 
whereby fome pretended to drive away dileafes, ZL, 

PRABTER neturam, befides nature, ZL. 

Pratts’xta [among the Romans) a robe or long white veit 
with a purple border worn by the tmagillrates, priefls, and {c- 
nators, upon folemn days, and alfo by children. See Pretexta. 

PRAETEXTATA comedia, acomedy or play, one where thole 
who had a right to wear the Pretexta, as kings and magiflrates, 
were reprefented on the flage; whereas common and mean per= 
fons who were introduc’d in the play were called Tegati. 

Puaxxans [(0 called of Praxias their leader} a feét that held 
that there was no plurality of Perlons in the godhead; and that 
it was the father him/elf that (offered on the crofs, 

Paatones Cereales (among the Remans} officers whole bufi- 
nefs it was to fee that the city was fupply'd with corn. 

Prarortant the pretorian guard. A body of 1000 men, 
who attended on the emperors perfon. 

Prartores rari [among the Romans) officers of the trea- 
fury or exchequer, ZL. 

RAGMA'TICAL [in Phile/iphy] pradtical, mechanical, pro- 
blematical. 

P RAGMATICAL Santon, 

VIL, king of France, dono 


of, or pertain to robbing, 


in the fign 


or tricks, 


an ordinance made by Charles 
1438, in an aflembly of the Gaslican 
church 
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church, containing a regulation of the ecclefisfical difcipline, in , 


conformity to the canons of the council of Bajil. 
PRA‘GMARICALNESS @ [ol pragmaticnt, L, of Gr. and xv] 
PRAGMA TICNESS a bwy, meddling humour in other 

mens affairs; faucinels. : 
PaacMa Tick [weayuaeminis, of rettyut, Grea caule, a 

quarrel] overbuly in other perfons affairs; taucy, arropant. 


Praise [pritg. Du, and L. G. prette, H. G.j commendati- | 


on; alfo an aferibing glory to. 
Crue Peatse takes Root and {preads. 

Whereas all falfe or undue praife withers away as oll vegetables 

do, when any thing prevents their taking root. 
Pratse without Profit puts little in rhe Pot. 

This proverb explains it fell. 

Praise worthy [of pris, and pep Sic, Sax. Jdelerving praile. 

To Paatse (prife, Dan. prpla du. prpfen, Dx. O. and L. 
G. preifen, H.G ] to give praiic to, to commend ; allo to ap- 
praife or value goods. 

PraMea flat bottomed boat. 

Paaise the @ra, bur kerp on Land. 

i. ¢ You may admire the fea as much as you will; Bat the 
Jand is much more eligible 

Jo Pra’xce (prob. of prangen, H. G. to thew oftentatioal- 
ly] to throw up the fore legs as horfes do when they caper, 
tread Joftily and wanton lys or as when they bound and carry 
themielves itately. 

Prancer, a prancing horfe. 

‘A Prank [prob. of pronck,, Du. and L. G. oflentation] a 
fhrewd or unlucky trick. 

Pra'xcinc ap [ot prangen, H. G. to fiew ofentatioully] 
a fetting off, decking, trimming up, adorning. 


Pra'stna BILIs [with Péyician] a dilemper in the gall 
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Pra’ston (aeassev, Gr.J ihe herb hore hound. 

Prasol'pes Tot arpa, a leek, and ésd'%, form] a precious 
ftone, of the colour of lecks, a kind of topaz. 

Prasow [apaeov, Gr.) a leeks allo a kind of {a-weed, green 
asaleck, L. 

To Paare [praten, Ds ] to talk over much, idly or faucily. 

Pra‘rensis ¢, [in Botan Writ.) which grows in meadows. 

Pra'TIQue? a communication of commerce, which the 

Pra‘crick § matter of a merchant-vell] obtains in the port 
it arrives in, 

Prarique (F. pratica, It.) a licence to traffick in the ports 
of Italy, upon a billothealths i. ¢. acertificate that the place 
from whence he came is not annoyed with any infectious diteale. 

Jo Pra‘trie [of praten, with the frequentative augment tle] 
to talk or chat, as children do. 

A Pra'treer ([Hiersgiypbically) is reprefented by a graf- 
hopper, becaule it is never quiet in fummer, but fills the air 
with its importunate finging, This creature did repreient an 
Ezyptian divine: becaule that tho’ ft fings, it has no tongue 
and therefore is to be admireds fo thefe men that attained to fuch 
excellent perleétions, as the knowledge of god and fuperior be- 
ings, by dark hieroglyphicks and fignificant thadows, did require 
no lefs elleem and admiration. 

Prarrs [with the Canting Crew) the thighs or buttacks. 

Pratum falcabile ig! Rec. a meadow or mowing ground. 

Pra'vity [pravitd, It. pravitas, L ] corruption ot manners, 
lewdnefs, naughtinels. 

Prawn, a (mall fhell-ffh. 

Praxt'pica, a heathen goddefs, whole office was to affign 
men juft bounds and meafures for their actions anddifcourfes. In 
painting or carving, fhe was never reprefented by any more 
than a head only, to intimate the pre-eminence of the underfland- 
ing: and the facrifices offered co her, were only the heads of 
viétims. Her temples had no coverings, to intimate the necelli- 
ty there is for perfons to have their eyes up to heaven, in order 
to the obtaining a feady conduct of life, and to denote her di- 
yine original. 

To Pua (precari, L. prier, Fe pregare, lt. pregar, Port.] to, 
entreat or beieech. 

De that mould learn to Pray Iet him go to Sea. 

FP. Dui veut apprendre a prier, faille (fouvent) far la Mer. 

The danger a man is hourly expos'd to on that element gives 
him frequent occafion to feek the protection of the Alinig'ity. 

Prayer (priere, F.) a requelt or delire, efpecially iuch as is 
put up to God himéelf. : 

Common Praver, the publick divine lervice, with the rites 
and ceremonies of the church of England. 

Pas is an infeparable prepofition, (L. pre) prefix'd to many 
words, and fignifies before, ¢. g- 00 pre-engaze, Co engage before. 
hand, to prevent, premedttate, Predifion, Pre eminence, &c. 

To Pacacn [predicare, It. L. precher, F. predicdr, Sp.] to 
deliver a fermon or difcourfe; to infift upon a dottrine or tenet. 

Pus'acuen [prechewr, F-] one who preaches. 

Prea coment [preche, F,] a fermon. 

Pre-avamites. See Preudamites. 

Pxsa'Muce [preambule, F. preambcle, It. and Sp. of L.) 
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Pera’moviary [pre mdelarins, Li] fiseae ts 
> . A , ; " : a. . , 
Pre'neNo rd (prehence, F. presewta, It. prebendy, Sp. 


; : 
Pre’sexvary § presenarius, Le ot preebeids awa ilium, 








collegiate chu.ch. 
Precepoorial PREDEND, a prefend the revenues wheres are 
appointed, for the nyaintenance of a preceptor or ialle:, for che 
initruction of youth, gratis : 
hole ae q 9 as . ai 
P G den I REBEND [ot Hereford] one of the 23 minor preten-~ 
” jes, who has the hilt canon’s place that falls ex offcca, fe cal. 
eau fe . in ref : c 
led beeaufe he had the altarages, in refpect of the guild common. 
ly given there. , 
ad Paecesons, are fuch as yield no more bee the revenue 
arBenns [with Degaity] are fach as have juridiGiva j “ti 
R a Uridiclloy jaime 
ed with them, : see 
Preca’riak [0/f Rez.) certain days works that the tenants 
of fome manours were bound to do for their lord ia harveit 
time, called allo bind er giden Daze. : ; 
Preca rious [precsire, F, precaria, Sp. of preccrizs, LJ 
. precarias ae 
gorten by favour, or held by courte!y, at the wil and ; aii 
4 a Ane pecalure 
of another. 
Precaaious [in Civil Law) granted to one upon ca:zeaty, 
to ule fo Jong as the party thinks fit. , ibs 
Preca’rious [in Commerce) is a kind of trade carsied on 
herween two nations at war, by the intervention of a thud ae 
Peace with them both. 
’ tre F- j fap te 
Pascant us [on Farifpradence) a fard or Rock, whereof a 
perfon has notche rvll propriety, wiiereot he cannot dipole ab- 
tolutely, and which js molt of it borrowed. . 
As ECA’RtOUSLY, in a precarious manner, 
> . r 
KECARIOUEN of precarivs, L.} lecderne(s of tile, ff 
de A rs usniss [of precari 1,L,} fevderre/seftise, Snail 
affurance, dependence on courtefy, humour, Ge. 
Precartun momen Ant. Decss) a precarious lise to an efate, 
at ne will and pleafere of the lord. 
RSCaAu TION, caution, warning, or heed, eit er piv 
ning, sed, either given 
ufed before hand, Fi of L. : “ 
£ ee a ' t : 
. Pre’caut ton [precantioner, F.} to forewarn, &7e. 
me E'ck partiwes Cin Lose) the continuance of a duit, by the 
confent of both parties. 
Paecena'neous, geing before. 
4 7 
"I To Peece pe [preceser, F and Sp. precedare, It. ofprevecere, 
+} to go frit or befures alfo to excel, furpafs or po beyond, 
Sparel (precedenza, It. precedencia, Sp.) a tating 
RECE'DENCY J place before another, a ranky-a place cf 
hour which Ton js inti i Abra oh ate lig 
how ich a perion is intitled to in companies, in walking or 
fitting. , 
\ ’ , . . 
ECE’DENT ia ic Tr. of preecedens, L.] guing befire. 
nece’pent (in Laz) an original writing or deed tod 
inal writ tod 
others by. ° . or 
> . | ee | . . : 
is A Prece'pent Bask, a book containing inftrudion, ru'e, 
cflon, examples or authorities to follow in judgments and de~ 
terminations in the courts of jultice, 
D . - . 
Prece' pers, or draughts of deeds, conveyances, Ge, for 
the ule of attornies, Ge. 
ye tcp’ op hh i 
aoe trency [of pracelere, L.] exceilency above another 
et. 
Prece'nror [precentor, L.) he that begins the tune ina 
cathedral, a chanter. 
> . - e 7 
Prece'pr [precats, It. precete, Sp. of praccestam, L J a come 
mand ivjunfion, F 
_Pre'cert [in Leto) a command in writing. fent out hy a ma- 
giltrate for the bringing of a perfon or record briare him 5 alloa 
provocation or infligation Where sy ong man jucites anocice to 
commita felony. 
Peece'erive [precesticus, L.] pertaining to precopts. 
Paece pror [precepteur, F. precettere It. of pravcestor,L.] a 
teacher. a tutor. ' 
' eee [praceptsria, L] benefices in ancient times 
poflefied by the more eminent fort of templers, whoin jhe chief 
matters created. 
Prece'ssion ‘preeee fio, L] on advancing of going before, 
Prucn’sston of the Equinoxes (Atronomy) is the advancing 
or going forwards of the equinudlial points: tor the equinoxes, 
by a very flow andiafenfible motion, chinge their plice guing 
sar ak or weilward, contrary to the order of the fizas, 
i RECENCT [frecinty, It. of precindas, L) 1 peticalsr jucif- 
iction, within which feveral parifhes are comprehended; alio 
a parcel of land encompaffed with fome river, hedge, Gc. 
Pre crous [ precieux. F. premtof, fe. precizf, Sp. and Port. 
of pretisies, L.] of great price or value. , 
agate {of precieux, F. and ref) valuabtenels, 
ae‘cips ia Capite, a writ lying where the tenant who 
holdeth of the king in chief, i tof his ta : 
yg in chief, is put out of his land, L. 
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Prr’ciptce (precipice, F. precipizis, It. previpitia, Sp. of 
_pracceps locut, L Ja ttecp place, dangerous to go upon. 

Precr'pitant [pracipitens, L.} haily, rath; alfo dangerous, 

Preer'pitant [with Cépmiss} isa term which they apply 
to any liquor, which being poured on a diflolution, feparates 
what is there diflolved, and makes it psecipitate. 

Prect‘prraNnrness [of Praccipitans, L.] rafhnels, hailine’s, 
unadvilednefs. 

Paeci'pitate [preciprté, F. precipite/o, It. of precipitatas, 
L.J rath, hafly, unadviied. 

To Prect’pitarse [precipiter, F. precipitar, Sp. of L.] to 
throw or caft down headlong, to hurry or haften over much. 

To Paect'Pivare [with Chynifti} is to feparate a matter 
which is diflolved fo as to make it fettle at the bottom. 

Preci’ptrate (in Céymy?ry) any fubltance which is gotten 
out of the pores of a Menjfrav in which it was difiolved, and 
by fome means is made to fall down to the bottom of the veifel. 

Green Parci Pirate, a mixture of the diilolution of mercu- 
ry with {pirit of nitre. 

Red Paect’Pirate, is mercury diffalved in fpirit of nitres 
and when the moilture is evaporated, the fire is increafed gradu- 
ally “ti]l the matter turns red. 

Phifsjcphical Pawci'Prrate, is made with running mercury 
“put into a matrafs, and fet in a fand heat for go days, or ‘till 
ali the mercury is reduced toa red powder. This is called Pre- 
ti Pitate per fe, 

White Paoct'vi Tate, is mercu 
or fpirit of nitre, “till it finks to the b 
colour. 

Precipitation (PF. precipitazione, It. precipitacion, Sp. of 
preccipitatio, L.) rahhnefs, hurry, too great hatte. 

Paecipita’tion [in Cdymijiry] ts the falling or caufing to 
defcend the particles of any metalline or mineral body, which 
are kept fufpended in that Menjirwum which diffolved it, by the 
pouring in of fome alkalizate, &r. 

Paect'pitous [preceps, L.] rath, over-hatty. 

Pre’ciput [in Jurisprudence] an advantage pertaining to 
any one in a thing that isco be divided; or a portion taken off 
or fet by in his favour, before the divifion is made. 

Preci’purtiuM (of pracceps L.) a punifhment inflicted on cri 
minals, by calting them trom fome high place or rock. 

Preci’se [precis, F. preciso, It. and Sp. in the latter fenfe, of 
precijus, L.) iff, formal, finical, affected 5 alfo exaét, particu. 
lar; allo nice, {crupulous. 

Prect’sery, flifly, formally, exaétly, ferapuloufly, &e. 

Preci'seness (ot precijion, F. and ne/2) thitfnefs, formalnels, 
aa aflectednefs, exatinels, {crupulouinels, particular- 
nefs, 

Prect’stans [praecii, L ) perfons over {crupulous in points 
of religion. 

Pareca'ston [(Schoed Term) the fame as abftraction. 

Precocni tion [pracognitio, L.} fore knowledge. 

To Penconcel've [ot pre and concevsir, F. or pre and coma 
cipere, L.] to take up an opinion or conception betore-hand. 

Preconisa’T10n [in the confillory at Rome) a declaration or 
propofition made by the cardinal. patron ofa perion nominated by 
dome prince to a prelatchhip. 

To Precont'ss [pracenizare, L. precenifer, F.] to make a 
report in the pope's confiltory, that the party prefented toa 
benefice is qualified for the fame. 

To Precowss'cn [of prae and confignare, L.] to make over 
before-hand. 

ff Paeco’nrract [of pra and comtraftus, L,) a bargain 
made before another, or a former bargain. 

Precursor [precarfor, L.) a forerunner, a meffenger fent 
before hand. 

Pre'patory [fraedatorias, L.} of, or pertaining to robbing. 

Prevati' rious [predatitivs, L.} of a preying or devouring 
Pr ianeWade tek F. predecefire, It. predeceff 

REDECE'sson [predecefeur, F. predecefore, It. predeceffor, 
Sp. and L.} one es was ee an office or employment before a- 
nother, . 

PREDECE’ssoRs ada sad L,] thofe that went before, 
as anceftors, fore fathers, Ec. 

Yo Paepe'’stinare [predefiner, F. foo each Ic. prede/fi- 
~~ Sp. praedefinatum, L.] to decree or ordain what fhall come 

ter. . 

PrapestiNa’Rian, one who believes or maintains the doc- 
trine of predeltination. 

Preve'stination ([F. predeffinazione, It. Predeffinacion, 
Sp.] a fore-ordaining, or appointing. 

Prepestina‘tion [in Theology) a jud t or decree of 
God, whereby he has refolved from all eternity, to favea certain 
number of perfons, hence called E/ed. 

PREDESTINATION is alfo ufed to fignify a concatenation of 
fecond caules appointed by providence: By means whereof, 
things are — to pals by a fatal neceflity ; contrary to all 
appearance, and maugre all oppofition.. 
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Prrpettrwtsa’tion, a determining afore-hand. 

PRepetrerMr Nation [with Scdvo/men) that concurrence 
of God which makes men act, and aeiermines them in ali cheir 
attions both good and evil. . 

To PrepererMti NE [of preand determiner, F. Predeterminar, 
Sp. of pret and detercinare, L.} co devermine, judge, or appoint 
before-hand, 

Pars'viar Tithes [in Law) are fach as are paid of things ari- 
fing and growing from the ground only. 

Pre'’picagce (I. praedicadi/e, L.) that may be told or {po- 
ken of abroad. 

Pre‘picasre (FP. predicabile, It.} (in Legick) a general qua- 
lity, or an epithet which may be predicated of, or apply"d to 
feveral fubjects, 

Pre'picasies [with Lagicianr) are called univerials, and 
are in number five, viz. Genws, Species, Preprium, Dijferentia, 
and Accidens. 

4 Patprcament (FP. predicartentum, It. and Sp. praedi- 
camenturt, L.) a clifs, or order of Leings, or fubltances ranged 
according to their natures. 

Preoi’caMents (with Logicians] are in number 10, viz. 
Subjfance, Accident, Quantity, Quality, Reiation, Action, Pagion, 
the Situation of bodies as to piace, their Daraticn as to ume, 
and their Hadit or external appearance. 

To be in the fame Preovcament [a Phraje} is to be under 
the fame circumitances, or in the lame condition. 

PREDICAMS'NTAL, Of, or belonging to a predicament. 

Pre’picant [praedicaas, L.] preaching. 

Pre'picanr Friars, are fuch as by their orders are alowed 
to preach. 

Te Pre’picate [predicare, It, 
affirm any thing of a iubjed. . , ’ 

Pra‘picate [predicato, It. of praedicaturs, L.] the latter 
part ofa logical propofition, or that which is affirmed of the jub- 
Jeet, as when we fay Foon is a Sailor, the word Satlor is called 
sb predicate, becaule it is fpoken or affirmed of the dubjedt 

OOM | nit 

Prepica’tion [F, predicazione, It. of praedicatio, L.J a 
preaching or crying up. ~ ; 

Te Prepi'ct [praedifum, of praedicere, L.J to foretell 
things to come. 

Paepicrion [F. predizions, It, of praedifio, L.] a pro- 
phecy, or foretelling of a thing. 

To Prepispo’se (of pre and di/pofir, F. or prae and d:/penere, 
L J todifpofe before hand, : 

PREDO'MINANCY (of predominer, F.] a being predo- 

PRepo'MINANTNESS§ minant, an over-ruling qualily, pre 
vailing, having fome fuperiority over fome other. 

Prevo’mINanr (FE. predominante, It. Jover-ruling or fuperiors 

To Pasvo'Minate [predeminer, F. predominare, Wt. of pres 
dorinare, L.] to over-rule, to bear {way. 

Prepy the Ship [probably from prit, F. ready) fignifies 
to make =o to fail or to.fight, by clearing her decks, guns, 

Prepy the Held (Sea Phraje) means, lay or tlow every 
thing there, in its due order and proper place. 

Pre-evacren [pre-eleéius, Lh chofen before. 

Pru-Eve'ction, a choofing before-hand. 

Pre e’mMinence @ [F. preminenza, It. prebemindncia, Sp. 

PREHE’MINENCES pre-eminentia, L.] an advantageous 
quality or degree above others, 

Pae’-eminentness [pre eminence, F. of pra-emisentia, L.] 
an exceeding of others in quality or degree. 

Pas-EMPTION, a firft buying, or buying before others, Ze 

Pree’ Nino [priinen, in L. G. fignities so drefi or prank up,] 
with Naturaiij?s] the aétion of birds, in cleaning, compofing 
and trimming their feathers, to enable them to glide more eafily 
thro’ the air, For this ufe, nature has furnifhed them with two 
— glands, which fecrete an unéluous matter into an oil- 

ag perforated, out of which the bird on occafion draws k with 
its bill. 

Par-enca’cen [of pre and engagé, F.] engaged belore-hand* 

Pre ENCA’GEMENT, an engagement or promile made be- 
fore-hand. 

To Pae-exi’sr [pre-eijtere, It. of prae and exifere, L.] to 
exilt, to have a being betore. 

Pre-ExistENnce [pre ¢fifenza, It. of pre and exiffentia, L.) 
the ftate of a thing actually in being before another. 

Pre-existent (Pre-cfifente, lt. of pre and exifens, L.J 
exitting, or being betore another. 

Pas-exi'srentness, a beingpre-exiftent. 

APas’race [F. prefazio, It. prefaci, Sp. of prefatio, L.) 
a note or advertilement in the beginning of a book, to facilitate 
the underftanding of ir 

To Pre'race [pracfatic. of pracfari, L. to {peak before] to 
make a preparatory introduction to a difcourfe. 

Pru‘rarory (of prasfatio, L.) pertaining to a preface. 

Pre'rect [prefet, B. prefette, lt. of Prasfedus, L.) a Reman 


iftrate, 
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praedicare, L.} to publih or 
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Pretorian Par’vect ([pracfefus Praetorii, L.]a commander 
in chief of the Pretoriam bands among the Romans; who had 
the command not only of the guards, but alfo of the armies, and 
adminifter'd juftice ; the fole management of affairs being ‘eft to 
them by the emperors. 

Pre'rect of the City (Urbis pracfelus, L.] a governor of 
the city of Rome, who governed it in the ablence of the con- 
fuls and emperors: His office was to take care of the civil go- 
vernment, provifions, building, and navigation ; he was the pro- 
per judge in the caules of patrons, freemen and flaves. 

Pre recture ([F. prefettura, It. of pracfecura, L.) the 
government or chief rule of a city or province. a 

To Pae'ver (preferre, L. preferer, F. preferire, It. preferir, 
Sp.] to efteem above or let more by; to advance or promote; 
aifo to bring in, (peaking of a bill, indiétment, or law. 

Par'reraBre [Preferable. F. preferabile, It.] that is to be 
preferred, or made choice of before another, 

Pre'reraBLeNess, quality of delerving, to be preferred 
before others. 

Pre’FeRABLy, ina manner to be prefer'd. 

Pre'rerence (F, preference, It.] he value or efleem of one 
thing before another; alio the choice. 

Prere'Rmenr [preferimiento, Sp. of Pracferre, L. and 
ment] promotion, advancement. 

” > Parrrcurate? [pracfgurare, L] to reprefent by fi- 

To Peari'Gure ure, to fignify before. 

Pae'rine (Law Term) that fine which is pay’d in fuing out 
a writ of covenant. 

TePre'Fix [pracfixum of prafgere, L.] to fix or put before; 
alfo to appoint. 

Pre'Gnantness? [Pregmezza, It. of pregrans, L. and 

PreGNancy nejs) a being great with child; alfo 

fpoken of evidence or prot) ftrengths allo (of invention, wit, 

judgment, &r j ripenets, qaicknets, fharpnefs. 

Pre’cnant[preene. It. premade, Sp. of pregnans, L,) being 
great with childs alto of a prompt and ready wit. 

Pre’onant [with Botanists] full as a bud, feed, or kernel 
that is ready to {prout. 

Pascusta tion (pracgu/fatie, L.)a tating before-hand. 

Jo Preju’pce [fracjadicare, L. prejuger, F.} to judge 
before. 

Preju’picate ([pracjudicatus, L.) proceeding from pre- 
judice. 

: Pre jupication [pracjudicatio, L.) judging before-hand ; 
a being byafled; alfa precedent at law. 

Pre'jupice [pracjudiciam, L.) a rah judgment before a 
matter is duly confidered or heard; prepoflefiion, a falfe notion 
or opinion of any thing conceived without a previous due ¢xa- 
mination thereof; alfo injury, hurt, damage. F. in the latter 
fenle. 

7 Pae'juptee [prejudicer, F.] to bials a perfon in his opi- 
nion of another; alfo to injure or hurt. 

Prejuoi'ciaL [prejudiciable, F. of pracjudicium, L.] inju- 
rious, hurtful. 

Prejupi CtatnNess (of prejudicial!) injurioufnels, Se. 

Prexe, akind of fith. Z 

Pre'tacy [predature, F. prelacia, Sp.) the dignity or office 
of a prelate. 

Pre‘tate [prelat, F. pre/sto, It. pre/ado, Sp. of praclatus, 
L. i. ¢, preferred before others) a clergyman advanced toa high 
flation in the church; as a patriarch, archbifhop, bithop, &e. 

Pre'Late (of the Garter] the firlt officer of that nobie order, 
and as ancient as the order iticlf. 

Preta’TIicat, of, or belonging to prelates. 

Preta’Tion, a preferring one thing before or more than 
another. 

Parita’TURE relatura, L. prefature, F. prelateura, 

Pre’Laresntr§ It.} the ftate or dignity of a prelate. 

PrELE‘CTION [Praciedio, L.] a lecture or leffons a reading 
or difcourfe made in publick on any art or {cience. 

Pravi'sation (praciibatio, La fore-talte. 

PreciMtnar ibs [preliminaires, F. of prae before and /imen 
a threfhold, Z.J thofe things which go before the main matters 
the firft (teps in a negotiation, or other important bufinels. 

APRELIMINARY, fomething to be examined, difpatched or 
determined before an affair can be decided or treated on tho- 
roughly and to purpole. 

Pretu'pE _ prelidio, Sp. of praeiudium, L.) the prepa- 
ratory mufick before they begin to plays a flourifh or volun- 
tary 3 alfo ( figuratively ) an entrance upon bufinels. 

To Paeru'pe [praciudere, L. preluder, F .) to flourifh be- 
fore or make a preiude, to play an irregular air off hand, to try 
if er initrument be in tune, and to lead into the piece to be 

ay a. 

Pre'Lupio [in Me. Boks] a prelude, much the fame as 
overture, Stal, 

PRe'LUDIOVS, preparatory. 


Peama’rune (I, premature, It, of Praematuras, L.] ripe 
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before their time and feafon, untimely, coming too foon. 

Premaru'Rennss? [pragmaturitas, L,.] early ripenefs, or 

PremMatu rivry ripenefs before the time. 

To Preme’pirateE [praemeditari, L. premediter, F, preme- 
ditare, It. premeditar, Sp.} to think upon, mule or contiive 
before-hand. 

PreMe DITATEDNES! [proemeditatus, L. and mz/1] the be- 
ing thought upon or contrived before hand. 

PremMepita’TIon [F. pPremeditaziene, It. premeditaciba, 
Sp. of praemeditatio, L.} the act of premeditating, 

To Presti’se [praersi/iem, L.) to ipeak or treat of belore, by 
“y of introdudtion or prefaces 1 

RE'Mises [premiff[es, EF. premef7, Ut.) things {fpok . 
tioned, or an red el Ege See he ae 
: Premises Noe Law] the lands, tenements, &¢, before men- 
tioned in an indenture, lesfe, &'e. 

: lem [in Logick} the two fir propofitions of a %I- 
logilm. : 

Pre'Mium [pracoium, L,,] a reward or recompence. 

: Premium [in Commerce} the fam of money given to an 
react for the infuring the fafe return of a fhip or merchan- 

AS 

fo Premo'wisu [premunir, Sp. of pracmonere, L.) to fore- 
warn. 

_ Premonition [Premuniciin, Sp. of praemonitio, L.J a giv- 
oa or adviling betlore. rot 

REMONSTRATE NSES, an orcer of rez bfervi 
eS rarnie > regular canons, obferving 

Paemo’rion [School Term] the action of co-operating with 
the creature, and determining him to act. 

Péyfical Paemorion [with fome Sehoc/eren) is a complement 
of the aétive power, whereby it pafles from the firlt to the fecond 
act; é. ¢. froma compleat, and next power to the aétion, 

Premuntexres, writs text to every bifhop to come to 
parliament, warning him to bring with him the deans and arch- 
deacons, one procter for each chapter, and two for the clergy of 
his dincefs. 

Premunt’ee, a writ that lies where one min faes anocher 
in the {piricual court for any thing, that may be determined in 
the king’s court, for which great panifhments are ordained by 
feveral flatutes, vez. that he fhall be out of the king's protection, 
imprifoned without bail or mainprife, till he have madea fine 
at the king's will, and that his lands and goods shall be forfeited, 
if he appear not within two months. 

Te run one’s felf into a PREMUNIRE, is to take a ready courle 
to involve one’s felf in trouble and perplexity. 

To mncur a4 PREMUNIRE [Law Terr] is to incur the 

To fall intoa PaeMuntre § fame puniflment as was to be 
infliéted upon the tranfgreflors of a law, made in the 16th year 
of king Richard I. commonly termed the Statute of Premon:re, 
which rellrained the ufurpation of the pope, in difpofing church 
livings in Eng/and, and allo other abutes;s the penalty of this 
law was then perpetual banifhment, forfeiture of lands, goods, 
and chartels, 

Premuni'Tion [praemunitio, L.] a fortifying or fencing be- 
fore hand. 

Presper [Law Terr) the power or right 

Things lying in Prenpur § of taking a thing before it is 
offered. 

Prenper debdaron, an exception to difable a woman from 
abonan an appeal of murder againft the killer of her former 

ushand; taken from her, fhe having married a fecond. 

PrexomiNa'tion [preenominatio, L.) a nominating or 
naming betore. 

Preno'tion [praenotio, L.} a foreknowledge, a notice or 
knowledge preceding fome other in point of time, L, 

Prenrice. See Apprentice. 

Preo’ceurten [preoceapé, F. preecevpats, It. of prae e+ 
eupatas, L..) poffeffed before another. 

Preoceupa TION [ pre eccupazione, Ie preoecufaciin, Sp. 
of praceccupatio, L.] a poflefiing or enjoying before; allo prepo- 
fleffion or prejudice. 

To Pazorval'n [pracordinare, L.] to ordain before-hand. 

Preo'rDinaTe [preordinatus, L.} fore ordained. 

PreorDINA TION, an Ordaining before. 

Prerara'Tion [F. preparazicne, It. preperaciia, Sp. of 
pracparatio, L.) a preparing or making ready before hand; alfo 
provifion made for fome enterprize or defign 
. Preparation [in Pharmacy] is the way or method of com- 
pounding and ordering medicines tor feveral ules. 

Preparation of Humours (in Phyjict) isto make them fit 
for expulfiov, and confifts in feparating them from the mafs of 
good blood, or in thickening or thinning them, as occafion may 
require, 

REPA RATIVE [preparatif, F. preparative, [t.] ferving to 
prepare. 

Preparatory ([preparatoric, Ie. of praspararertus »L.] by 
way of preparation, 

Te 
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% Paera're [pracparare, L. preparer, F. preparare, tr. 
preperar, Sp. and Port.) to get or make ready, to provides 10 
fit, or fit up; alfo to difpofe or incline a perion toa thing. 

Prers’Nsen [pracpensus, L. prepen/e. F.} forethought, pre- 
meditated, as prepeafed Malice, prepenjed Marther. 

PREPO'NDERANCE. an ouweighings a pondering or confi- 
dering before hand. : 

To Prevo'npeRate [fradpondcrare, L.] to outweigh or 
weigh down; to be of greater worth or values allo to weigh in 
mind, to deliberate, to contider. 

Paerosition (F. prepyizione, Ite prepoficiia, Sp- of prat- 
poftia, L. a patting before} a part of Ipeech in Grammar, fo cal- 
led becaule fet before a noun. 

Prero'sitor [pracpeatir, 
malter to overlook the reit. 

J) Pasvorse'ss [of prae and p2/feJum, L.J to prevent, to fill 
the mind belorchand with prejudice, to bials, 

PREPowE'Ss10M, a Prejudice a being bialled, F. of L. 

Paero'sterous (prep jtero/o, It. of pracpajterus, L,} having 
the wrong end forward, toply turvy; alio unnatural. 

Prero'’sTeEROUsLY, abiurdly, unnaturally. 

Patrosterousness, the having the wrong end forward, 
abfurdnefs, cuntrariety to nature or cuftom. 

Paseu ce [F. prepwzie, lt. of PracPutiam, L.] the fore-skin 
of a man’s yaad. 

Paero’carive (F. Praeregativa, Sp. and L.) a {pecial pri- 
vilege, or peculiar pre eminence or authority above others. 

King's Parro'Gative, that power and privilege that the 
king hath over, not only other perfons, but over the ordinary 
courfe of the common Jaw in right of his crown, 

Arcbbifice's Preno'cattve, a {pecial pre-eminence, which 
the archbifhops of Canterbury and York have in certain calesabove 
ordinary bilhops. 

Prero caiive Court, a court belonging to the archbilhop 
of Canterbury, wherein all wills are proved, and adminiftrations 
granted, that belong to the archbithop by his prerogative. 

Pae'sa (in Mu, Boots] a character called a repeat, Jta/. 

To Presa’ce [prefager, F. prefagire, It. of praefagire, L.] to 
1, “gD belore hand, to divine, to betoken, to forctel. 

nesa'ce [F. prejazis, It. and Sp. of praefagiam, L.) an au- 
gury, a fign or token fhewing what will happen 

Pareset'tta [retc3vtia, Gr.) fuch perfons, who by old 
age or other accidents have the glove of the eye fo flat, thatthe 
produced vifual rays pals the Retewa before they unite, whereby 
there can be no diitindt vifion, fince the dillinét bafe falls too far 
off beyond the Retina. Such fee things dittant clearly, but 
things near at hand confufedly. 

Praseytia (wpeeSu7ia, Gr.} dimnels of fight in things 
nigh at hand. 

ne'sayTer (ris Suzep@,Gr } anclder. 

PassayTs' RIAN, of, or pertaining to the Presbyterians or 
their principles. : 

Presnyre Rtanism [of Preidyterien, F.] the principles, &’¢, 
of the Presdyterians, 7 

Preseyre Rtas, a party of non conformilts, fo called from 
their admitting of lay-elders into their church government. 

ParssyTe RiuM [ant. Deeds) the choir or chancel, fo called, 
becaule it was a place fet apart for the bifhop and other clergy, 
while the laiety were to be in the nave or body of the church. 

Presuy'Trery (Presbyteratus, L. of wgersuregev, Gr. Jelder- 
ship, prictthood; alia church-government by elders: An affem- 
bly of the orders of presbyters with lay elders, for the exercife 
of church dilcipline. 

Pre'scrence(F. prefcienza, It. preciencia, Sp, of Pracfcienti 
L.] fore knowledge, chat knowledge that Gera of aap 
cone, 

To Prescai’se [prefcrire, F. preferivere, Sp. ri 
of pracfcribere, afte order or atari ce ene 

To Paescrine againjt an Afion [in Law] isnot to be liable 
te it, for want of being fued within the time limited by law. 

Pre‘scrtrr [pracferipive, L.) an order. 

Parscri’ption, ordering; alio limiting, determining. 

eee = {F. and A thi It.J (in Law) aright 
or title te any thing, groun upon a Conti i 
Se iennd bt Ben ian er ey po ontinued poffeilion of 

Prescat’prion [with Phyjicians] the aft or art of afligning 
a proper and adequate remedy to a diteafe. 

Extemporancous Prescription, is fuch as a phyfician 
frames of himfelf pro re aatd, according to the circumitances of 
the patient. 

Oficinal Paescri’ption, is what the phyfician preferibesa 
to the ordering thofe medicines, they keep by t : 
pared according to their Efunteery. je Sear 5. 

Pan’sence (F. prefenza, It. presencia, Sp, of Pracfentia, L.Ja 


Ftp ng ina place, at hand, or in fight ; alio countenance, 


Pre’sent, a free gift, F. 


Big nv (PF. prefeste, Ite Sp. and Port. of Prac/ens, L.) not 


L.}.a fcholar appointed by the 
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Present Ten/e [with Gram-tarians} is that which {peaks of 
the time that now 1s, as J eerite. ; 

Jo Prese wt (pracfentare, L. presenter, F. prefentare, Ir, pre- 
centar, Sp. aprejentar, Port.J to make a prefent, to offer or give 
a gifts alfo to name to a benchee ; alfo to bring an information 
againit one. 

At Present, at this time. 

Presentation [F. prefentazione, It. 
the aét of prefenting. 

Presentation (in Canon Late] the 2ét of a patron nomi- 
nating and offering his clerk to the bifhop or collator, to be in- 
flituted in a benefice of his gift. 

Presenters’ (in Canon Law’) a clerk prefented by a patron 
to the collator. 

Present ta, prefents, fo called, becaufe they are given fraes 
Jfenti intefats, and who it is prefumed will be heir. 

Paesentia’L ity, the quality of being prefent. 

Present iy, immediately, juft now, in a moment. 

Pre sentwess (ot prefant, F.) the being pretent. readinefe. 

Prese’xTMENT (in Lew] a bare declaration or report, made 
by jurors or forme other officers, as a juttice, conllable, fearcher; 
3c. of an offence inquirable in the court, to which it is repre- 
fented. 

Preserva'rion [prefervazione, It. prefervacién, Sp. of pra- 
efervatia, L.ja preferving or keeping. 

Prese nvative [prejervarif, F. prefervative, 
Prefervatives, L.) of a prelerving quality. 

Pause’ Rvarive [prefervatif, F. prefervative, It. and Sp. of 
pracfervativum, L.J) a remedy made ule of to keep off a difeafe. 

To Pause ave [preferver, F. prejervare, It. prefervar, Sp. of 
of pracjervare, L.j to keep, to guard or defend from mifchiefs 
alfo to order fruits as contectioners do. 

Preserves, fruits ordered by confectioners. 

Jo Presi've (proider, F. prefidere, Ic proidir, Sp. of prae 
fidere, L.} to be ruler or chict; to have the government, care 
or management of either perfons or thiugs. 

Pre'sipency [prefidence, P. profidenza, It. prefidencia, Sp.J 
the place or oflice of a pretident. 

Pre sipent [F. prefidente, It. and Sp. pracies or pracidens, 
and? governor, overieer, or chief manager. 

RESIDENT [in Law) the king's lieutenant of a province. 

Lord Presipent [of the King's Council] a great oficer of 
the crown, whole ofiice is to attend upon the fovereign, to pro~ 
pofe bufinels at the council-board, and to report the feveral 
tran{aétions managed there. 

APresipent, anexample. See Praecedents, 

Prestoentsuie [ol proident, F. and /tip) the office or dig- 
nity of a prefident, 

Parsi piat, the name of a certain tribunal or court of judi- 
cature in France, F. 

Presan, Dutch reeds us'd by polifhers. 

To Press (prejum, fup. Le prefer, F. preffore, It.] to fquceze 
clofe together 3 alfo throng or crowd; ab to urge. 

Pass $ [Ppeay®, Sax. a prictt] an initial fyllable in proper 

Prest § names, fignifies prielt, as Preftoms Preficnbary. 

A Press (pref, F. preja, tt. in the lancer fente. Praty, Sw: 
Perle, Dy. Sang G. in the frit fenfe.]an inttrument or ma- 
chine for pretling; alfo a crowd, a throng. 

Jo Presswpom the baud (with Horsemen] a horle is {aid fo to 
do, when either thro’ the tiffne(s of his neck, or from an ardour 
to run too much ahead, he ftretches his head againft_ the horfe- 
man’s hand, refules the aid of the hand, and withftands the 
effects of the bridle. 

Jo Press a Horfe forward, isto afift him with the calves of 
the legs, or to {pur him to make him go on. 

Presstne todeath See Pein fort SF dure, 

Pre'sstwoness, urgentnefs. 

Par‘ssune (prefura, L.) an urging affliction, or misfortune, 
a prefling calamity. 

Pre‘ssure [with the Cartefians} a kind of motion imagined 
to be imprefled and propagated thro’ a uid Medsusm. 

Prest (prob. of praeffo, L. ready) a duty in money to be paid 
by the theriff upon his account in the i Seba or for money 
left or remaining in his hands, F. 

Puusr Money (of praejfo, L. ready, or pref, F.) a fum of mo. 
ney which binds thofe who receive it to be ready at command 
at all times: earneit money commonly given to a foldier when 
he islifted. 

Prest Saif [Sea Language] the is frid to carry a pre? Sail 
when a fhip carries all the fail the can poflibly crowd, 

Pursta’ tion Meney, a fum of money paid annually by 
archdeacons, and other dignitaries, to their bifhop, pre exteriori 
a nrhate 

ne'srer [rensie, Gr ] a meteor confilting of an exhalation 
thrown from the clouds downwards, with fach violence as that 
ait is fet on fire by the collifion. 

Pre’stesa [in Riding Academies] Gignifes readinefs, and im- 
ports the diligence of a horfe in working in the manage, 


of pracfentatio, L.] 


It. and Sp. of 


PrestTi’ctaTIon 
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De renter ation (prefigio, It. praefigiatio, L.Ja deceiving, 

vuny, a playing legerdemain. 
nevticious [of prejtigia/, 

juggling manner; pertaining to. 

Pausti’ces [F. prejfigi, It. 
juggling tricks. 

Pre'stiMony (Canon Law) a fund or revenue fettled by 
founder for the fubliltence of a prieft, without being ereéted 
into any title of benefice, chapel, rebend, or priory, nor fub- 
je&t to any but the patron and thole he appoints. : 

Presrt‘ssimo [in Mu. Books) fignifies extreme fall or quick, 
Teal. 

Pre’stofin Mu. Becks) falt, too quick, Ital. 

Presro(with Juge/ers) aword ufed in their pretended cen- 
jurations, and fignifies gra - 

Presto profs [in Mz, Books) fignifies very falt or quick, Ital. 

Men Presto [in Mu, Books] not too quick, Ital. 

Non Trep Presto [in Mu, Books) not too quick, Ital. 

To Pausu'me [prejumer, F. prejumere, lt. prejumir, Sp. of 
fracfutsere, L.} to imagine, think, conjecture, or fuppoic; to 
take too much upon one, to be proud, infolent, bold, faucy- 

Paesy’Mprion [praéfemption,F. prefenzione, It. of prae/ump- 
tis, L.] conjeéture, guels, fulpicion; alfo arrogance, pride, felf- 
conceit. 

Violent Presu'merion [in a Lew Senfe) which many times 
is allow'd asa full proof, as if a perfon is found kill'd in an houle, 
and a man is feen to come out of it with a bloody {word, and no 
other perfon was at that time in the houfe. 
eee Presumption [in Law) which has but a {mall 

cat. 


mee 

Presu’Mprive [prefomprive, F.) prefumed or fuppoted. 

Presu’mprive Heir, the next relation, or heir at law toa 
perion, who is to inherit. 

Presu’mpruows [freforptuewx, F. prefumtwo/o, It. and Sp. 
of preefumptuofas, L.} proud, haughtys adventurous, daring; 
alfo vain. 

Presu'MPTUOUSLY, 


ivy 


It. prasfigiofus,L.] after a 
of L.] illufions, impoflures, 


Prusu’Mption [in Late] is of no force at all. 


Paesu'mpruousness@ [ol prae/umptuc/us,L.] prefumption, 

Presu'mTuousness § ailumingnels, boldnets. 

To Presurro'se [of prae and juppomere, L. prefuppo/er, F. 
prefupporre, lt. prefupenér, Sp.) to fuppole before-hand, to take 
for granted. 

Presu'prostrion [F. prefuppoizione, It.) a fuppoling be- 
fore-hand, a taking for granted. 

Prete’nce (prob. of praetenjura, L.) opinion, conceit, ¢o- 
lour, appearance or fhew. 

Ejcutcheon of Pretence. See E/euteheon. 

2 Pasre’Np [prastendere, L. pretendre, F. pretendere, It. 
pretendir, Sp.] to ule a pretence, to make as if: alfo to affert, 
affirm, or maintain. | + 

Prere’Npep, counterfeit, fuppofed, refuted. 

Prets'Nover [pretendent, Celui qui pretend, F.] one who 
claims to,“ or arrogates to himfelf what does not belong to him, 
or makes a fhew of what he has not. 

Pre’tensep Right (in Law] is when one is in poffefiion of 
lands and tenements, which another which is out, claims and 
= for, the pretenfed right, and title feems to be in him that 

ues. 

Prara'’xston (F. pretenjione, It. pretenciin, Sp. of L.} claim, 
or laying claim to. 

“Pra’rer [of practeritws, L. paft] an inflexion of herbs 
_Pare'rer “at exprefling the time palit. . 

*~ Putter [L, prater) is fometimes us'd in compofition, as a 
Pracfkum, and then fignifies again/?, or contrary to, &. g. prae- 
sérnatural, againt, or contrary to nature. 

“Prereaimpe’neect Tenje (with Grammarians) fignifiesthe 
time not perfectly palt, as Legebam, I did read. ; 
_/Prere'rit Child{inthe Reman Jari{pradence) a child whom 
the father‘hias forgotten to mention in his laft will. . 

Prereni'Tion [praeteritio, L.) a pafling by. 

Paereri’Tion [with Rhetoricians) a figure when the ora- 
tor feenis to pals by or to be unwilling to declare, that which he 
neverthelefs infidts-upon at the fame time. . 

Prereami’ssion [prastermifie, L.] an omitting; a letting 

a thing pafs; a leaving out. . : 

Jo PReTERMI'T Epractermittere, L.J'to leave undone, to o- 

mit; to pafsover, to,neglect. 

Paurerna’turat [of praeter and saturalis,L.) befide or 

out of the courfe of nature; extraordinary. : 
PREYERNATURALLY, extraordinarily, out of the courfe 

of nature, . 

Pas’ter Na’rurauness (of practernataralis, L. and me/) 
quality out of the natural courte. 

PRETERPR’ RECT Tenje [in Gram.] a tenfe which {peaks of 
the time perfeétly pait, with this fign bave, as /egi, I bave read. 

Pastanriypen’racr Tene (in Gram.) a tenfe which figni- 


fia haughtily, daringly. 
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fies the time more than perfectly pait, with the fign bad, as leges 
ram, I bad read. 

Prere'xt [practextus, Le pretexte, FP. prasefe, Is. and Sp.J 
a colourable excufe, pretence, cloak, blind, fheve. 

Prete'xta [praetexta, L{ a long white gown or T2z4, with. 
a band or border of purple at bottom, worn by the Rsztan chil- 
dren till the age of puberty, #. ¢. 17, the boys; and the girls till 
marriage. 

Prerio’sity Epretioftas, L.} precioufnels. 

Pre‘tium fepulchri [ [rife law] chole yoods that accrued to 
the church wherein a corps was buried 

Pas'ror (praetor, L.) the chief ruler of a province of the 
Roman empire. * 

Prerorn ([pretor, L.} an eminent magillrate among the Ro- 
mans, of which there were divers of diferent offices and power; 
this title was given at firlt to all magiltrates, and afterwards to 
the generals of armies, and even to the emperors themfelves, 
In proceds of time, the adminiftration of juttice to the citizens 
was committed 10 the pretors; and al{o the government of pro- 
vinces. Their office was to fee the performance of jultice, ro 
take care of the factifices, to prefide over games; and at length 
their power grew to that height, that they could alter laws, re- 
peal them, and ordain new ones. 

Preto’Rtan, of, or pertaining to a pretor, 

Pre’ttity, handfomely, agreeably. 

Pre'rtiness (of previcg, and nepye, Sax.) beautifulnefs. 

Pre'try (pneceand pnecig, Sex, prpdferth, C. Br.] hand- 
forme, beautiful. 

Prero’xium, the place, hall, or court in which the Reman 
pretor lived, and in which he fat and adminitler'd jultice tothe 


lage 3p 
¢ Prety’prry, to fignify before-hand by types. 

To Prevat't [prevalor, F. prevalere, It. preoalectr, Sp. of 
pracvaiere, L..) to have the advantage over, to have the better 
of it, to be of greater force, to carry it. 

Pr Sues [praevalentia, L.) a being prevalent; pres 

Pre'vaLency § vailing nature. 

Pre'varent [praevalens,L.] powerful, prevailing, effeual. 

Pre’vaLentwess [of praevalens, L. aud neji] prevalency. 

Te Paava'ricate [prevariguer, F. prevaricare, It. prevari- 
car, Sp, of praevaricart, L.j to play faft and loote ; to thuffle and 
cut; to make a thew of doing athing, and do quite the contrary. 

Ts Preva'nicate [in the Sea/e of the Late} is to work by 
collufion in pleading; to betray one’s caule to the adverfary. 

Prevarica’rion [F, prevaricaciin, Sp. of praevaricatio, 
a aged act of prevaricating ; double dealing, deceit. 

REVARICA'TION, is alfo a fecret abule committed in the 
= of a publick office, or of a commillion given by a private 
per on. 

Prevanica’ror [frevaricateur, F. prevaricatore, It. preva- 
ricadir, Sp. of pravaricater, L.] one who prevaricates, or deals 
treacheroufly, 

Prevanica’tor [at the univerlity of Caméridge] a mafter 
of arts chofen at a commencement to make an ingenious faty- 
rica] fpeech, reflecting om the mifdemeanors of the principal 
members. ; 

Prevarica’tory [of praccaricari, L.} Mufling, é¥e, 

Preve’Nient (pracveniens, L.) preventing, M/ton. 

Jo Preve'nt [praevenire, L. prevenir, F. and Sp. preves 
nire, It.) to come before, to outltrip; to be befure-hand with or 
get the Wart of; alfo to keep off denger or miichief, &¢, 

Preve'nrer Rope [in 2 Séip] a finall rope made fall over 
thofe called Ties, fo fecure the yards, in calc iome of the ropes 
fhould break. 

_ Preve'writon [F. prevencione, It. trevencion, Sp. of trae 
ventio, L.jan Sindances alfoa Revels in before. sees: 

Paetvenrion [in Caton Lazy) the right that 2 fuperior per. 
fon or ofiicer has to lay hold on, claim, or traniact an affair, be. 
fore an inferior to whom it more immediately belongs. 

’ Preve’ntionat, full moon, [A//rex.] the full-moon that 
comes before any great movealte-fealt or planetary afpedt, 

PREVENTIVE, ferving to prevent. 

Previous [praevins, L-] leading the way, or poing before 

Pre‘viousness, foregoing or introductory quality. 

.Pae‘viouscy. fir ot ali, before all things. 

Prey [proye, F. preda, 1:. and Sp. prea, L. braidD, C. BrJ 
whatioever iscaught by wild bealts, either by force or craft; 
Spoil, plunder. 

Pru [with the Canting Crew) money. 

To Prey upom [ot proye, F. or pracdans, L.] to feize on by 
violence. [in Poetry) obs 

Patape'ita [in Potiry) obfcenc epigrams, &¢. compote 
the God Priapus. iia — 

Parari'sMus Ureariguds, Gr. focalied of Prispus, the 
lafcivious God of gardens) an involuntary erection of the yard 
or without any provocation of lutt, L. Z 

Pai’arus (diaj.] the genita! parts of a man; the Pesisand 


Tefes. 


Price 
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Parse = rix, F. prezzo, It. precio, Sp. of pretium, L.] the 
eflimation, Value, or rate a thing Is elleemed at. 

Paicn Cewrant, a weekly account publithed in London 
for the ule of merchants, of the current value or prices of many 
commodities. 

Paten, thin drink. N. C. 

J) Paice [of ppiccan, Sex. prob. of reife, Gr. according 
10 Minibew} to make a hole with che fharp point of any thing; 
alfo to fet down 2 tune or long, 

Te Paicx the Chart, &c. [in Navigation] is to make a point 
thercin near about where the thip isto be at any time; in or- 
der to find the courfe that they ought to fteer. 

To Paicn ap, to deck or trim up. 

4 Paick Copice, Sax. prick, Dw.7 a man’s yard. 

4 Prick Cpnicea, Sex) a point; allo a wound made with a 
fharp pointed weapon. 

Te Paton [Hart term] is to trace the fleps of a hare. 

Paice Pots (in Carpentry) are fuch as are framed into the 
breatt-iummers, between the principal polts, in order co itrength- 
en the careals of the houle. 

Paicw $004, a kind of fhrub. 

Paicn-eae'd (wire the Vulgar] aman whole ears are longer 
than his hair. 

Pai'cxer (Hveting Terma huntiman on horfe-back. 

Paicxer, a fort of basket. 

Paicxet [Huet Term] a male deer of two years old, be- 
ginning to put torth the head, a fpicter, 

Pai‘cxern [with Hunters] is (aid of a hare, when the beats 
inthe plain bigh way, or hard heath way, where the fucting 
may, be perceived. 

Pricxre [of pniceape, Sax] a fharp pointed thing, asa 
thorn, &e. 

Pri'cxiiness, the having prickles, é&'¢. 

Prick douse [with the Vulgar) a taylor. 

Prive [prpd, Brit, ppydz, Sax.] loftinels of mein, haugh- 
tinct. . 

Paipe gocs before, Same follomg after. 


Or, 
Prine gors before a fall, 

It generally happens fo. 

To Par’ve breayelf[ot ppurian, Sex. prpde, Daw. and prpda, 
Su. to adarn ) w take pride in, to be proud of. 

Paipe gavel [of prid, of famprid and gavel.) a rent paid to 
the Jord of the mancur for liberty of fdhing, for lampreys, or 
Jamprids, in the river Severs. 

Patesr [preedter, Test. pricffe, Dan. preore, Sax. pric. 
fier, Du. and G. préire, F. prete, It. which fome derive of 
eeeaiutep >, Gr. an elder: But Stephen Guichard, in I Hir- 
monie Etymologigue des Langues derives the name of prielt, of 
prejire, F. and chat from -renciip, Gre incendiarius, of rede 
gacends, inflammo) a clergyman, one who performs facred 
offices. 

The Romans called their prielts Flamins, the ancient Britons 
theirs Druids, the Indians theirs Brachmins, the Magul's Indians 
call theirs Daroes or Huréods, Che Perjians theirs Sedre, the Tar- 
tarians theirs Lama, the Moroces’s theirs Afagais, and the Ce- 
nada Indians theirs Pawwatw, 

Pate’stHoop [ppeorchave, Sex.) the office or dignity of 

rietts. 
. Pai'estttness [of ppeoptlice and nee, Sux.) pricily 
quality or behaviour, 

Paes fink’d [with the Vulgar) married. 

Prisst-ridden wholly influenc'd or govern'd by the prieft, 

Paria [worth the Fulgar) a nice, beauith, filly fellow. 

Paic [sob the Canting Crew)a thief, a cheat. 

To Paim, to fetthe mouth conceitedly or affectedly ; to be 
full of afiected ways. 

Prima [in Muck Books) the firtt, or number one. 

Parmacy [primatus, L. primatie, F. primate, It. prima. 
cia, Sp.) the dignity or ofiice of a primate, the chief manage- 
ment or government, e/pecially in ecclefiaitical matters, the firlt 
piace or chief rule 

Paimat’van [primaevut, L,) that is of the firft or more an- 
cient time. 

Paima aaturelia [in Péyfcks} atoms, or the firft particles 
whereof natural bodies are primarily compoied, L. 

PaiMmace, aduty appointed by a flatute of king Hewry VIII. 
to be paid to mariners and mailers of fhips; to the malter for 
the ufe of his cables and ropes; and to the mariners for loading 
and unloading the fhip. 

Pai’marity, chiefly, principally, above all. 

Pai’maniness [of primarius, L. and nefi) the being frit; 
chief quality. 

Parsariom Jetus (in Conick Seéions]a right line drawn 
thro’ the vertex or top of the fection, and parallel to the bafe of 
the cone, L. 

Par'mary [primiero, Ic.-in the firft fenfe, primario, in the 
latter, of primersus, L.) fir in order, chief principal, “ 
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Par’Mary Planets fwith Asironsmers) are tho fiv chat re." 
volve about the fun asa center, ez, M. reury, Venas, the Barth 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. ; 

Pervmare [primatus, L. primat, F. primate, be prima is, 
Sp.) a firtt or chief archbithop, or one invetled with a javiidi- 
ction over feveral arclibifhops ar bifhups. 

Par'maresmip [primatas, L.) the dignity, &¢. ofa pri- 
mate. 

7 . . 

_ Peiman vine [in Anstey] the firlt pulliges ; the flomach, 
inteRines, and their sppendices, £. 

Paime [primo, It. primus, L.) firlt, chief, beit, mot excel. 
lent, fovereiyn. 

Prime [in Geography] the 6oth part of a degree. 

: The Prime, or golden-number, was fo called, becaule marked 
in the calendar of Fufivs Cuefar, with letters of eoid, and isa 
circle of 19 years; in which time, it is fuppoled that all the 
lunations and alpects, between the fun and moon, di return to 
the fame place. The chief ufe of it, is to find the age and change 
of the moon. " 

Prime Figures (with Geometricians are fach which cannut 
be divided into any other feures more fimple thin themfelves 3 
asa Triangle into planes, the Pyrartid into folids: For all planes 
are made of the firlt, and all bodies or folids are compounded of 
the fecond. 

Patme ofthe Mom [ 4tromsmy) is the new moon at her ficlk 
appearance for about three days after her change. 

Prime Numbers (Aritheretict] ate fuch as are made only by 
addition or the collection of units, and not by multiplication, 
and fo an unit only can meafure it, as 2,3,4 5, Ee. Thus 
fore call the fianple NuexSers, others uncompounded Numbers. 

Prime Numbers, among themfelves, are fuch as have no 
common meafure befides unity, as 2 3, 4, 5. 

anders i ; 

Prime Nussbers inter fe, 4 ¢. among theméelves, are fuch as 
have no common mealure but unity, at t2and 19, 

Paine verticals [in Dialling] direét, ereé&t, north or four 
dials, whofe planes lic paralle! to the prime vertical, 

Parme [primus, Le or of imprimer, F.] the flower or choice 
as when a thing is in its greateit beaw:y and perfection. : 

To Paimes Cin the Art of War] is to put powder into the pan 
or touch- bole of a gun, or piece of ordnance, 

To Pai'me [in Pareting) isto lay on the frit colour. 


Primer i (in Gunnery) a pees iron to pierce the 
Par Mine Irow§ cartridge thro’ the touch hole of piece of 
ordnance. 


Pe ime [in PopiS Churches} one of the feven canonical 
rs, 

Paime [in Fencing) is the firft and chief of the guards, whic 
is that the body is in immediately after drawing coi ode ns 
ing the fittclt to terrify the adverfary ; the polnt of the {word 
being held higher up to the eye than in any other guard, 

Pr U'MEN ess [ot primat, L.) chiefnefs, excellentne’s, 

J i MER (Qu, primus fdr] the tirlt book learned by chil. 
ren. 


Prima to (primera, Sp. primiera, {t.] an ancient game at 


cards. 
Paime'vaLNess of primevss, L. and 4 a 
Prims'vousnens$ forte firh age. and n¢/s] the being 


Parme'vous [primavas, L.J ofthe firit age. 

Paimicu’rivs [in Atiguity] the firit or chief perfon in 
any office or dignity. 

Paimrer Serjeant, the king's firlt ferjeant at hw. 

Parier jesyia [in Lave) i. ¢. firil eifing a branch of the 
king s prerogative, where he had the firit poflefion of all lands 
and tenements, held of him in chief, whereof his tenant in chief 
died poilefled, thesheir being at full age; or until he were fo 
if underage. Now abolifh’d, 12 Car. 2. , 
» Primics'’niat, original, the firit of the kind, 

Primice’N1atNess, Originalnels. 

bad Shear aphae L_] firt in its kind, original. 
* Paimice’ntousvess [of priveopenixs, Lo and origi- 
nalnels, the being the firit C the kind. ee 

Priming Horn (Guanery) an horn fall of touch. povtder to 
prime guns; this horn the gunner wears by his fide when a fhip 
is in fighe. ‘ 

Pristi’prtarst [among the Romans) the foldiers of the firtt 
company or cohort of a legion. 

PrimiTiak, the firit fruits of the year, which were offered 
to God, LZ. 

_Paimi’rian [in Law) all the profits of every church. 
rg for one year after it is become void, appertaining tu the 

ne. 

_Par’mitive ([primitif, F. primitice, It. and Sp. of primi- 
sivas, L.) of. or pertaining to the firlt age, ancient. 

Paimtrive (with Grammarins) an original word from 
which others are derived; one that is not derived of any 
oe language, nor compounded from any other Words of the 

me. : ‘ , 

. Pav'mirivennss [of primitious, L. and aef3} originalnefs. 

8B Pau'singss 
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Pai'uwess, demurencls or affeétednels of looks, quaintnelss 
allo affeétednels in drefs. 

Paimo deneficis babeads, &e. (in Late] a writ direfted from 
the king to the lord chancellor, Ge. appointing him to beliow 
the benefice that fhall firit fall in the king’s gift, upon this or 
that clerk. 

Paimocs’niture [F. primagenitera, Ie. and Sp. of pri- 
mogenitus, of primo and genitura L.} the privilege or right of 
the firft-born, or the title of an elder brother in right of his 
birth. . 

Paimo'e tat (primordjalis, L.] primitive, original. | 

Primo’res dentes [Aaaterijfs) the four foremoft teeth in 
each jaw. 

Par'mnose [of prima the firlt, and raf, L.] an early {pring- 
flower. 

Paimu’ta veris [with seg the primrofe or cowflip, L. 

Parmust mobile C ¢. the fir mover) in the Prodensaick 
aftronomy, is the gth or higheft iphere of the heavens, whole 
center isthat ofthe world, and in comparifon of which the 
earth is but a point; this is feppos'd to contain all other {pheres 
within it, and to give motion to them, turning itfelf and chem 
quite round in 24 hours {pace. 

Paince (F. principe, It. Sp. and Port. of prinveps, L.] one 
who governs a ftate inclief, or one who is deicended from fuch 
anone, asthe prince of Wales is in England; alfo a principal, 
chief or moft excellent perfon, as AriMotie the prince of philo- 
fophers. ; ‘ 

Prince, is alfo one who is a fovercign in his own terri- 
tories, yet hulds of fome other as his fuperior Lord, a3 the prin- 
ces of Germany. 

Paincery, becoming a prince. 

Pai’nceLiness [of Prince.diée, and aes) princely quality. 

Par'xces, in ancient times, were no other than the prin- 
cipal men in an army: In the days of Augu/tus, and afterwards, 
thofe who govern'd under the emperor, were filed princes of 
the fenate; in procels of time the emperors conflituted the per- 
fon immediately next to themielves, prince. This perfon, by 
the Englith Saxons, was called Clyto, We have in Engiand 
but one prince diitinguifhed by that title, which is the prince of 
Wales, which tide was given by king Henry IIT. to his fon 
Edward, and ever fince, the king's eldeit ion is Prince of Wades, 

Paruince’s Coronet, differs from others, im that it has crofies 
and flowers railed on the circle, which no other can have. 

Paince’s Feather, a flower. 

Princess [princefe, F. princepeffa, It. princefa, Sp. and 
Port.) a prince’s lady, confort, or wite. 

Painxciran (F. principale, It. of principalis, L.) the chief, 
main, moft neceilary, or molt confiderable part of a thing. 

Painctran Point [in Perfpefive chat point where the 
principal ray falls upon the table. 

Patncipat Ray [in Per/pect.) is that which pafies perpen- 
dicularly from the {pectator’s eye to the peripective plane. 

APrincipan [F. princpale, It.) (in Commerce) the fir 
fund or fum put by partners into common flock. 

Parncipat [of a College, &c.) the head, the chief perfon. F. 

Paincipat Pofs {in Carpentry) the corner-polts, which 
are tenoned into the ground, plates below, and into the beams 
of the roof. 

Principat, the fum of money borrowed or lent, diltiné& 
from the intereft. 

Principa’tiry [primcipauté, F. principats, It. of princi- 
patitas, L.] the dominion of a prince. 

Pri'nctpauwess [of principalis, L. and ae/s) chiefnels, 

Pai’neciras {es Urcbenfield in Herefordjbire] the belt 
beaft, bed, table, oc. which pals to the eJdeit child, and are 
not tobe divided or fhared with the other goods, 

Painctra’cities [in Téecfogy] one of the orders of angels. 

Painci'PaLLy, chiefly, in the firlt place. 

Patxcrpta, prin:iples, elements, 2. 

Principe [prencipio, It. of principium, L.] the firk caufe 
of the being or production of any thing; alfo an inducement, or 
motive; allo a maxim, or undoubted truth; allo a good practi- 
cal rule of action, in which fenfe a perfon may be laid to be a 
man of principles, when he acts according to the known rules 
of religion and morality. 

Fir? Par'ncrrce, a thing that is felf-evident, and is, as it 
were, naturally known; as tout mothing cam exif? and not exit at 
the fame Time; that the Whole is greater teama Part, &c. 

Well PaiscipLep, having goud principles. 

Pri’scteres [in Chymifry] are five of mix'd natural bo- 
dies; as Phlegm or Water, Mercury or Spirit, Sulpbur or Oil, 
Salt and Earts, 

AGive Par'ncirres (with Chymijts) fpirit, oil, and falt. 

Pafive PaincipLes, water and earth. 

Rinctrias [in Arts avd Sciences) the Fir grounds and 

— ; a otherwife called Elements and Rudiments. 
rifotelian are the four elements, ofz. 

Peripanerich Paincir ler g Water, dir, Earth, and Fire. 
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Epicarean Paarscteres [of Epiewrus) are magnitude, figure, 
and weight. 

Paincipres [with Mathematicians} are Defiattions, Axioms, 
and Pofalates, 

Painerpies [with Morefi?s) are maxims or gndoubted 
truths; alfo good practical rules of a€tion; as a man who ads 
according to the known parts of religion and morality, is faid 
to £2 a man of principle. 

Patncipres [with Hermertich PhiLjogh-) the two univerfal 
principles of fenible nature, Swérif, and Seid, which being 
joined in a greater or lels degree penerate all that beautiful va- 
riety of beings in the univerie, 

Pri'ncock (qu. pravox ingeniom, L.7 a young man of wit, 
but vain avithal. 

To Prank wp [Vulgar Exprefion) to drefs up nicely, or in 
their beit cloaths, 

Mifrefs Patnxum Prentum [the fame] a Riff, over-nice, 
preciie madam. 

To Pain (printen, Dw.) to practice the art cf printing. 

Paintex, a perfon who compoles and takes impreffions 
from moveaile characters ranged in order, or plates engraven, 
by means of a preis, ink, &e. Du. 

Paintine, the art of printing has been ufed by the Chine/e, 
much more anciently than the Ewrepeans; but theirs feems to 
have been by immoveable charaticrs only, cut in wood, as now 
we print papers for rvoms; but the art of printing with move- 
able types is {214 to have been invented by Lotorrace Coffer of 
Haerlem in Holland, otherstay, by Fobn Gotsendurgd of Gere 
many: Te was brought into Exg/and by Caxtow and Turner, 
whom king Herry VI, fent to learn it, One of the firit printed 
books, now extant, is Tu/ly's Offices, printed in the year 1465, 
and kept inthe Bediciam library at Oxford, 

Paror (Sp. priear, F, priore, lc.) the former, and the head 
of a priory, L. 

Pai oness, anun next in dignity to an abbefs. 

Priority (prioritd, It. prisrsdad, Sp. of prisritas, L.ja 
being firlt in rank, order, or dignity, alfo in time. 

Prio’airy [in Law)is an antiquity of tenure, compared with 
another lefs ancient. 

Priors aliens, certain religious perfons born in France, 
fuperiors of religious houses erected for their countrymen here 
in England, 

Paionsuip (of prior and ip) the office or dignity of a 
prior. 

_Petlory p riewré, F. pricrata, It. risria, Sp.J a fo- 
ciety of religious perfons under the government of a prior or 
priorefs, 

Patsace [in Lew) that thare which belongs to the king or 
admiral, out Of fuch merchandizes as are taken at fea as lawful 
prize, and is ufually a roth part. 

Prisace [oi Wines} acuilom whereby the king challenges 
out of every fhip laden with wine, containing 20 tun oru 
wards, two tuns of wine, the one before and the other behind 
the malt at his own price, which is 20s. per tun. 

Priscl'LLIanists, ancient hereticks, followers of Prifci- 
dian a Spaniard, Anns 333. 

Prise @ [of prift, F. totake]a veffel taken at fea from the 

Prize g encimes of the flate, or from pirates, by a man of 
war, ofa merchant ship that has commitlion from the king. 

Prise, the at of taking; allo a prize, F. 

Praise [old Stat.) the things taken of the king's fabjeéts by 
purveyors, 

Prism ([prijine, F. prifma, L. of xgicue, Gr ) fomething 
fawn or cut off, a geometrical figure. Sve the following. 

Prism {in Opticks) is a glais bounded with avo equal and 
paralicl triangular ends, and three plane and well polithed fides, 
which meetin three parallel lines, running from the three an- 
gles of one end to thote of the other, and is uled to make ex- 
periments about light and colours, forthe ravs of the fun fal. 
ling upon it, ata certain angle, do tranfmit, thro’ it, a fpeétram 
Or appearance coloured like the rain-bow, 

Triangular Prism, a prifin, the two oppolite bafes of which 
are triangles alike, paralicl and equal. 

Patsua’TICAL, pertaining to prilms. 

Prismon'p [of reigue and tid, form, Gr. a folid geo- 
metrical figure bounded by feveral planes, the bales of which are 
right angled paraliclograms, parallel and alike fituated. 

Pav'son (F. prigtone, lt. prifiom, Sp. prixam, Port.) a 
goal or jail. 

Pri'soner L[prifsamier, F. prigioniere, It. prifiomere, Sp,} 
one imprifoned 

Par'stins Cpriftino, It. of prifinas, L. former, ancient. 

Pai’rrLe PRaTTLE (prob. of praten, Ds. to prate} 
much and infignificant talk. 

Par'vacy [privausé, F.] familiarity; alfo retirement, fecrecy. 

Pariva‘’b®, a private or intimate friend, Span 

Par'vare [prieé, F. private, lt, privade, Sp- and Port. of 
privains, L.7 reused, concealed. 

PaivaTe eR 
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Private’er, a hip fitted out by one or more private per- 
fons with a licence from the prince or itate, to make prize of an 
enemy's ship and goods. 

Patvate ertnc, failing in fuch a fhip, and with the de- 
fign before-mentioned. 

PRri’vaTEcy, fecretly. 

Pai'vareness [of privates, L. and 4/5] fecretnels. 

Priva‘tion [{F. privaxicne, It. privaciin, Sp. of privatis, 
L.]a depriving, bereaving, or taking away; alfo want-lack, or 
being without, 

Paivation [in the Canon Law Sex/e] is when a bifhop or 
parfon is by death, or any other a¢t, deprived of his bifhoprick, 
church, or benefice. 

Paiva’ rion [in Metapbyficks] is the want or abfence of fome 
natural perfection, from afubject capable to receive it, in which 
fubject, it either was belore, or at leat ought to have been. 

Partiad Peivation [in Metapbyfcks] is only in fome par- 
ticular refpeét, and relates principally to its perfect actions, 
or fome degree of them, as when a perion fhuts his eyes, or is 
purblind. 

Par'vative [privatif, F. privative, It. and Sp. of priva- 
tivus, L.] that deprives or takes away, 

Pai’vativeness [of privatious, L. and a¢/s) depriving qua- 
lity, or faculty of taking away. 

Privatus, a friend or familiar, L. 

Privemenr ¢ajient or enceint [in Lacy) where a woman is 
with child by her husband; but not with quick child, 

Pai'ver, a fort ofever green fhrub. 

Pai'vies in Blood [in Law) thofe that are linked in confan- 
guinity. 

Pri’vins in Reprefentation, {ach asthe executors or admi- 
niftrators to a party decealed. 

Privies in Effete [Law Term} are he in reverfion and he 
in remainder, when land is given to one for life, and to another 
in fee; for that their eftates are created both at one time. 

Pai'vies in Tenure, as the lord of the manour, by efcheat, 
that is, when the land falls to the lord for want ot heirs. 

Par'virece [F, privi/egio, It. and Sp. of privilegivm, L.] 
a prerogative or advantage upon others; a {pecial grant or fa- 
vour, whereby either a private perfon, or particular corporation, 
is freed from the rigour of the common law. 

Parivitece real, is a privilege allowed to any place, as to the 
univerfities thatnone may be called to Wefminger Hall upon 
any contract or agreement made within their own precinéts; or 
be {ued in other courts. 

Privivecs perfonal, is a privilege allowed to any perfon 
againit or beyond the courfe of common law; as a member of 
parliament may not be arrefled, nor any of his fervants, during 
the feflion or fitting of the parliament. 

Paivivece [in Commerce} is a permiffion from a prince or 
magiftrate, to make and fell a fort of merchandize; or to engage 
in a fort of commerce, either exclufive of others, or in concur- 
rence with them. 

Patvitecen Perfon, one who has the benefit of, or enjoys 
privilege. 

Pai'vicy, fecretly. 

Pau'viness (of privus, L,} the having the knowledge of. 

Par'vities, the privy or fecret parts of a human body. 

- Par'viry [privanté, By acquaintance, private knowledge of, 
an intimate freedom, or private familiarity between two per{ons. 

Pat'vity [in Law) a private familiarity, an inward relation. 
Asif there be a lord and tenant, and the latter holds of the for- 
mer by feveral fervices; there isa privity between them in ref- 
pepect to the tenure, 

Pat'vy (privé, F. priews, L.] acquainted with. 

Pai'vy (privé, F. private, It. privada, Sp, and Port of pri- 
watus, {c. focus, L.] a houle of office. 

Pat’vy (in Law) one who isa partaker of, or that*has an in- 
tereft in any action or thing. 

Paivy Sea/, is a feal thatthe king firft {etsto fuch grants as 
pals the great feal of Exg/and, and is fometimes ufed in matters 
of lefs confequence. 

Lord Privy Seal, is the fifth great officer of the crown, 
thro’ whofe hands pafs charters and grants of the king: all 
pardons, Ge. that pals the great teal. He is a member of the 
council. 

Paiwen, the name of king Artbwr's privy-feal, on which 
the virgin Mary was engraven. 

To Prize [prifer, F. apreciar, Sp.] to value, rate, or feta 
Price upon; to efteem or make account of. 

4Pri'ze (prife, F. preja, It. in the firll fenfe.} that which 
3s taken, any kind of booty; alfo a beuefit-ticket in a lottery; 
alfo a reward propofed tor a perfon who fhall do any thing belts 
alfo a trial of skill at {word-playing. ° 

Pro, a prepofition fignifying for, or in refpeét of a thing. 

Proea’nitism, an argument or confequence drawn from 
probabilities. 

Propa'sitists, a fet among the Rermans catholicks, who 
adhere to the do¢trine of probable opinions. 
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PronaBl'trry 2 [prebadilit?, P. prodatilita It. pradabsct- 

Pro'BABLENESS § dad. Sp. prodcdifitas, LL.) is the appear- 
ance of the agreement or difagreement of two ideas orthines, by 
the intervention of proofs, whole connection is not conitantand 
immutable; Or is not perceived to be fo; and is enough to en- 
gage the mind to judge the propofition to be true or talie, rather 
than the contrary. Mr. Lock. 

Poetical Prowawi'Lity, isthe appearance of truth in the 
fable or ation of a poem, 

Pro paste [F. and Sp, prodabise, It. of presadilis, L likely, 
or like to be. 

Propaste Opinion, an opinion founded on a grave motive, 
eran apparently good foundation, and which has authoricy e- 
nough to perluade a wife difintereficd perfon. 

Pro’sasty, in all likelihood. 

Propane [in the Laws of Caxutus) to claimathing as a 
man’s own. 

Propats [of frodatum, L.] the proof of wills and teftaments 
of perfons deceated in the fpiritual court, either in common 
form by the oath of the executor: or with witneties alfo to avoid 
debates. 

Prosa'Tion [F. provazione, le. of probatie, L.] proof, trial, 
or eflay. 

Prosation [in the Univerjity) the trial of a fudert about 
to take his degrees. 

Propation [in a Momaffick Sex/} a time of trial, or the vear 
of noviciate, which a religion: perlon mutt pafs in a convent to 
~_— his virtue, and whether he can bear the feverity of the 
tules. 

Paona’rioner [of probatis, L and née, on Engl, term fora 
Noun Sub. of che doer) one tha is under trial or examination, a 
icholar, a novice who undergoesa probation at the univerlity. 

Propa’rioner [among the Pre/byterians] one who is licenied 
by the presbytery to preach, which is ufually done a year befure 
ordination. 

Propa'TiONaRy, pertaining to probation or trial. 

Prosa’rionersuie, the flate of a probationer. 

Prona‘ror [in Law] an approver, an accufer, one who un- 
dertakes to prove a crime charged upon anothers properly an 
accomplice in a felony; who having prov'd the charge againit 
another, as principal or acceflary, either by duel or trial by 
his country, was pardoned for lite and members, but pumifhed 
with tran{portation. 

Pro‘natory [prodatorias, L.] that proveth or trieth. 

Propa'tum * ¢. itis approved] aterm frequently fub- 
join'd to a receipt, the cure of fome dileale, L. 

A Prone [of prosare, L. to try) a furgeon’s fnftrument to 
found and examine the circumftances of wounds, ulcers, and o- 
ther cavities. 

To Prone [of profare, L. to try)to fearch the depth, &c. of 
a wound, with an inftrument called a probe. 

Pro'sity ([probité, F. probita, It. prodiddd, Sp. of preditas, 
L,) uprightnefs, integrity. 

Prop’tem (probleme, F* Problema, It. and L, res'Banua, 
Gr. a propofition expreffing (ome natural cfleét, in order to a 
dilcovery of its apparent caufe. 

Proniem [in Algebra] is a queflion or propofition, which 
requires {ome unknown truth to be inveftigated and difcovered, 
and the truth of the difcovery demonftrated. 

4 Pronre [in Geometry) is that which propofes fomething 
to be done, and more immediately relates to practical than {pe- 
culative geometry, it being to be performed by fome knowa 
rules, without regard to their inventions or demonilrations; as 
to divide a line, conftruét an angle, &’r. 

Prosrem (In Legick) a doubtful queflion, or a propofition, 
that neither appears absolutely true nor falfe, but which is pro- 
bable on both fides, and may ‘é aflerted cither in the affirmative 
or negative, with equal evidence. 

Locaf Prosrem [with Mathem.] is fach an one as is capable, 
of an infinite number of different folutions, fo that the point 
which is to refolve the problem, may be indifferently taken, 
within a certain.extent, 7, ¢. any where in fuch a bine, or within 
fuch a plane, figure, tc. which istermed a geometrical place. 
It is alfo called an indeterminate Problem. a 

Softd Pront.em [with Marbem.) is one which can’t be geo- 
metrically folv'd, but by the interfeétion of a circle, anda co- 
nick fection, or by the interfettion of two other conick feétions 
befides the circle. 

Deliack Prowtem, the doubling of acubes fo called on this 
account, that when the people of De/ss confulted the oracle, for 
a remedy againft the plague, the anfwer was, that the plague 
fhould ceale, when the altar of Apo//o, which was in the form of 
acube, fheuld be doubled, 

Prosiema’Tican [problematigue, F. problematico, Tt, and 
Sp. problematieus, L. of wesBanuatinis, Gr.) of, or pertain- 
ing toa problem. 

PROBLEMATICAL = {with Algrbrai?s} a method of 
folving difficult queltions by certain rules, called the canons, 

PROBLEMATICATLY 
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ProptemMaTicatyy, ina problematical manner. 

Pao'sore CrzaSoan, Gr] the procefs of a bone. 

Prono'scts [r¢9 Booxss, Gr.] the trunk of an elephant, Z. 

Prosxo'sity (probrofitas, L,) {candal, villany, infamy, rail- 
ing language. 

Preca’caty [procacitas, L.) faucinels, mslapertnefs 

Procata acticn [recnaragutixis, of resxatapye, I 
went before, Gr.] which fore-goes or gives beginning to another 
or which is externally impulfive to action. 

Procatarticn Cause (of repnate'eyozei, Gr. to go be- 
fore] the firit or beginning caule of a difeale, which cooperates 
with others that follow; asa violent fit uf paflion, or an excel- 
five heat in the air, which may corrupt or breed ill juice in the 
blood, and fo caufe a fever. 

Procepe’npo [in Law] a writ which lies where a plea or 
caule is removed from a feperior to aninferiour court, by a writ 
of privilege or Certiorers, fo as to bring it back again to the 
court where the fuit firft begun, to be proceeded in there, after 
it appears that the defendant has no caufe or privilege, or that 
the matter compriz'd in the bill is not well proved. 

Procepenno on Aid Prier (Law Pbraje]if aman pray in 
Aid of the king in a real adtion, and the aid be granted, it fhall 
be awarded that he fue unto the king in the Chancery; and the 
jullices in the common pleas fhall {tay until the writ De procedea- 
do in logvela come to them, 

Procevenpo ad judicivm, lies where the judges of any court 
delay the party, plaintift, or defendant, and will not give judg- 
ment in the caufe, when they ought to do ir. 

Te Procee’p [proceder, F. and Sp. procedere, It. of L.Jto 
come from or be derived, to {pring, or have its rife from; alfo 

_ to go forward; alfo to act or deal. 

Paocet’p (with Mercoagts) that which arifes from a thing ; 
as the Neat Proceed. 

Paoces’pine [procedens L.] coming from, having its {pring 
or rife from; going forward, &e. 

A PROCEEDING, a matter carried on or managed. 

Paoce'pune [precedere, It ] a courle of pleadings, a guing on. 

Proce’Lious [procellejvs, L.] tempeftuous, formy 

Procateu’sMaticn Foot [in Gram-) a foot confifling of 
four fhort fyllables, as Pe/agiws. 

Proce'nity [proceritas, L.] tallnefs, height, length. 

Pro'cers [with G/a/s Makers} certain irons hooked at the 
ends. 

Pro’cess 


(dar F. precefo, It. and Sp. of pracefizs, L.Ja 
going forward, 


a feries or order of things. 

Process { deat.) the knob or bunching out part of a bone. 

Process eh Cay miffs] the whole exact courle of any ope- 
ration or experiment. 

Process, that by which a man is firft called into court. 

Process [in Lew] in its general tenfe is ufed for all the pro- 
ceedings in any caule or aétion real or perfonal, civil or crimi- 
nal, from the original writ to the end; alfothat by which a man 
is called into any court. 

Proce’sston (F. and Sp. precejiene, It.) (with the Roman 
Catholichs) a folemn march of the clergy and people, in their 
ornamental habits, with mufick, Ge. 

Procession [in Regation Week) a vifitation of the hounds of 
a parith, performed by the minifer, parith-oilicers, and children, 

Procession (in Theslogy} a term uled to lignify the manner 
wherein the holy (pirit is conceived to iflue from the father and 
the fon, in the myttery of the trinity. 

Procession Lin cathedral and conventwal Churches] in for- 
mer times the members had their flated proceflions, in which 
they walked, two and two, in their moft ornamental habits with 
_matick, finging hymns, and other expretlons of jolemnity, a- 
greeable to the occafion. 

The parith-prielt allo of every parifh had a cultomary procet_i- 
on, with the patron of the church, the chief Flag, or holy ban- 
ner, and the other parifhioners ia Afcenfion-week, to take a cir- 
cuit round the limits of the manour, and pray for a bledling on 
the fruits of the earth. 

Hence came our prefent caftom of Perambulation, which is 
{till called our going @ Precejisning, tho’ molt of the order, the 
devotion, the pomp, and fuperitition, is laid afide. 
gc ig an tll Procession where the Debdil holds the Candler. 

Proce’sstonaL, of, or pertaining to a proceilion. 

Proce’ssuM coatinuande [in Law) a writ for the continuance 
of a procefs, after the death of the chief jultice, or other jutlices, 
in the writ or commillion of Oyer and Terminer, L 

Processus [of procedere, L. to ftart out) a procels or protu- 
berance asin a hone, Anat. 

Processus ciliaris [Anatomy] the mu(cular filaments in the 
eye, whereby the pupil is dilated and contracted. 

Proctssus perttonai Cis Anatomy) two pipes or canals on 
each fide the Os pudis, which reach to the skin of the Scrotum, 
thro’ the holes of the tendons of the oblique and traniverie, 
muteles, L. 

Processus Pylifermis [Aaatemy] a fort of outward procefs 
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or knob of the bones of the temples, ilandes and Jong, having 
the born of the bone Jfpoides tied tot, L. 

Processus Zyyomaticns [Anatomy |] an external proce of the 
bones of the temples, which runs forwaids and joias with the 
bone of the upper jaw, from the jun¢ture of which is formed the 
bridge called Zycoma, reaching from the eye to the ear. 

Prochet'n amy (i. ¢. friend near at hand) (in Com. Lec 
fignifics one who, beg next akin toa child in his nonage, is 
allow'd to manege his ailairs, Ge. Fy 

Procuro'nism [(prochramijinus, L. of resyes'visues, Gr.J 
an error,in chronology, a fetting down or dating things before 
they really happened. 

Pro'cipence [procidrntia, L.J a falling down of a thing out 
of its place, 

Procipe’ntta ani [with Surgeons] a falling out of the snre- 
finue refum tavough the fendament, occalioned by a too great 
loofeneis, 

Procepent ta uteri [in Sargery} a relaxing oF loofening of 
the internal tunick of the Vagina, or neck of the Urerms, Ly 

Prociner [prociato, It. of prociné?as, L.] ready at hand, 

To Proctat's [prociamer, F. ol procdamere, It, of L.} to 
publifh with a loud voice; aifo to declare with folemnicy. 

Procua men [proclamatore, It. of proclamator, L.] who 
makes proclamation. 

Procia’I mime [proc/amans, L.] a making known publickly. 

Proceama tion (F. proclamexiené, It. of proclamatic, L.} 
a publick notice given; a publifhing with found of trumpet or, 
beat of drum; alio a declaration or order iflued cut by the king 
to give notice to his fubjeéts of tuch matrers as he thinks fit. 

Procuamarion of a Fine [in Lat) is a notice openly and 

; folemnly given thercof at all the aflazes held in the county, with- 
in one year after the engrofling it. 

ProctamaTion (uf Zxsgenti] an awarding an evigent in 
order to an Outlawry; a writ of proclamation illucs to the the 
riff of the county where the party dwells, to make three proclae 
mations jor the defendant to yield himfelf, or be outlawed, 

Proctamation [of Rebellion] publick notice given by an 
Officer, that aman fhail be accounted a rebel, who does net ap: 
Pear upon a fap parne, or an attachment in chancery, unleis he 
thall furrender hismielfat a day-ailigned in the writ, 

Proerivous [preclive, It. proeisvis, L.) inclining down- 
wards, 

Procut'vousness [ of procéivis, L. and sei } inclination 
downwards, propenfity. 

Paocur'viry [prociivitas, L Janspine& or propeniity ina 
thing to incline or tend downwards ¢ anaptne!s, pronenels. 

Proco’xpy ti [of wee’ after, and wird’. Gr. the jointof 
a finger} the bones of the fingers next to the back of the hand, 

Proco’npy ios, the firlt point of each hnger, next to ihe 
Metacarpus. 

Pro conre’sso [i, ¢, as tho’ it had been confeled] when up 
on a bill exhibied in Chancery, the cefordant appears vpon an 
Habeas Corpus, iflued out to bring him to the bar, and the cuurt 
has afligned him a day to antwer; which being expired, and no 
anfwer put in, afecond Madeas Corpus is granted, and another 
day affigned; upon which day, if the deferdent dues not anfwer 
the bill upon the plaintifi’s motion, it flislibe taken pro conf fo 
i. ¢. as if at had been confeffed by the detendant’s aniwers 

Proco'nsuL, a Rosin magilirate, who governed a province 
with acontular power; this governour was to continue in his 
government but lor one year. 

_Proco'nsursuir [of proconal, L. and (2ip] the office or 
dignity of a proconiul. 

Yo Procra’stiNaTe [proirajlinare, Lt. of L.] to putof till to 
morrow, &e. 

Procrastina’tion [procra/tinazione, It. of L Ja putting 
of till to morrow ; a delaying, a dclerring. 

Te Paocreats [procreer, F. procrear, Sp. procreare, LJ to 
bepet children, 

Procrea’rion, a begetting of children, or offtpring, F of L. 

_Pao'cron (procwrewr, F. procarater, L.} an advocaie in the 
civil law; one who undertakes to manage a caule for another in 
the ecclefaitical court. 

Proctor [inthe welt of Eagland) a colleétor of the fruits of 
a benelice for another. 

Procrors [in an University} two perlons chofen out of the 
fludents to ice good orders and exercites duly performed, 

Procrors [of the Crergy) deputies choten by the clergy of 
every dioce’s. two foreach to appear for the cathedral and calle. 
giate churches, one for each to iit in the lower houle of convo- 
cation. 

Pro’ctorsuiP the office, Ge. ef a prodtor. 

Procu’meins (with Botaa, Writ} wailing ow the ground. 

Procumsenr [precusorns, L ) lying aiong. 

Paocu’muent Leaves {in Bsiary) iuch leaves of plants as ie 
flat and trailing on the ground. 

Procuracy [procara, It. preeuraciia, Sp. procuratio, L.) the 
deed or initrument whereby a perion is conllituied procurator 
allo the office. Peacura’rion, 
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Procuta’riox, an at whereby a perfon is imporwered to 
adt, treat, receive, G’c. in a perfon's name, as if he himfelf were 
at¢tually there. 

Procura‘tion, acompolition paid by the parfon of a pa- 
tith to an eccletialtica] judge in commutation for the entertaine 
ment which he was otherwile to have provided for him at his 
vilitation. 

Procura’rion Mercy, given to money {criveners by fuch 
perfons as take up (ums of money at interett. 

Procura tor, a proétor, or follicitor, who manages ano- 
ther man’s affairs, L. 

Procura’ror, a governour of a country under a prince. 

Procura’tor of St, Mart (at Venice] the pérfon next in 
dignity to the Doge, or duke of that republick. 

Procura'tor [v/d Statutes] one who collects the fruits of a 
benefice fora parfon, 

Paocura’tor monafferii, the advocate whofe office was to 
follicit the interelt, and plead the caufes of the fociety. 

Procuraro'nes Ecciefie, €'¢, the church wardens, whofe 
office is to a¢t 2s proxies and reprefentatives of the church. 

Procu’ratory [procuratium, L.) the inflrument whereby 
any perlon conttitutes and appoints his proctor to repreient him 
in any court or caule, 

To Procu’ne [procurer, F. precurar, Sp and Port. procurare, 
It. of L.] to get tor another; to help to; allo to act as a pimp 
or bawd, 

Procu’rement [procuratie, L, and ment] a getting, or the 
thing procured. 

Procu’rer, agetter, &¢. alfo a bawd or pimp. 

Procursus [in Lay} the genealogy of a man, L. 

Pro'cyon (Ajiromemy) a fixed ttar of the fecond magnitude, 
going before the dog-itar. 

Pro’cron [xpexvev] a conflellation placed before the Great 
Dog, and thence takes its name, it is Orion's dog. He is re- 

rted to have been a great lover of hunting; and forthat reafon 

asa dog by him. ‘There are alfo feen a hare and other wild 
beaits near him. It has three ftars, of which the firit rites very 
fplendid, they refembling a dog, arethence called Procyon, 

Pro’pes Hommes (i ¢. Wie Mer) a title anciently given to 
thofe barons, or other military tenants, who were called to the 
king's council to give advice, 

Pao victa‘ror, a magiltrate among the Romans, who had 
the power of, and did the office of a Difator. 

Pro'picat [prodigue F. prodigo, It. Sp. and Port. of prodi- 
gait, L.] profuie, lavith, walteiul, riotous; allo foolifh, vain- 
glorious. 

Jo be Pro'picat [prodigare, L.Jto {pend lavithly, &e. 

fo Pao’nicatize [of prodigare, L.] tobe a prodigal, to 
{pend profufely. 

Propicatty, profulely, lavithly, &e. 

Pro'picatn aa rodigalité, It. prodigal:dad, Sp. of pre- 

Propica‘tirr igaittas, L_) lavithnels, profulenefs, 6¢. 

Propicatiry is reprefented (by Sculptors and Painters) by 
anymph hood wink'd (for who are more blind, than they who 
{pend and fquander away their fubltance, without reafon) of a 
smiling countenance; holding a Cornucopia with beth her hands, 
out of which fhe featters gold, and other precious things. 

Propt’Glous [predignewx, F. prodigiofo, It. and Sp. of pro- 
@igiofus, L.) monttrous, wonderful; extraordinary, exceflive, 
vall ; preternataral, contrary to the courfe of nature. 

Paopr‘ciousty, valily, exceffively. 

Propi'Giousness (of prodigioius, Le and nefi] wonder. 
fulnefs, monftroufnels, exceflivencts, 

Pro'picy (fredige, F. prodigic It. and Sp. of predigivm, L.] 
a preternatural Ching, or fome etiect beyond the ordinary courfe 
of nature, 

Propi'Tion, treachery, a betraying, treafon, L. 

Paoprror, a betrayer, a traitor, L. 

Propiro'rious [proditorivs, L.) treacherous, traitor like, 

Propata’nius Canis [old Ree} a fetting-dog, a Jureher. 

Pro'promus (apid'eeu, Gr. afore runner, a harbinger. 

Pro'promus moréus (with Phy fcians) a dilevle which fore- 
runs a greater, asa iraitnels of the breait is a Prodremas of a 
confumption. 

To Propu'ce peor F. produrre,It. produxir, Sp. of pre- 
ducere, L.] to yield or bring forth; to caule; to thew or expofe 
to view, 

_ To Proov’ce [in Gesmetry) is to draw out a line farther till 
it ee its intended length. 

opel [produ fio L. produit,F.] effeet, fruit. 

Propu'cement [of producere, 
thing produced, 

Paopv'cimts that may be produced, 

Paovu'cine (preducens, L } yielding, bringing forth, cau- 
fing; alio expofing to view. 

Pao pucr [procudtis, L.) fruit, effcét, as the product of the 
ground, of the fea; allo of wit, learning, &'r. 


L. and ment) a produét or 
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Pro’pucr (with Arishmeticians} the féium of two numbers, 
or the quantity arifing from the multiplication of two or more 
numbers into one another. 

Pro'puct [with Georetricians] is the Furr, &c. wher 
two lines are multiplied one by another, the produét being al- 
Waysa rectangle. 

Propu‘erice [predufilis, L.] drawn out at length. 

Propu'ction (F. produxione, It. of produdio, L.} a bring- 
Pit! forth; alfo an extending or lengshening; alfo product or 

ruit, 

Proov’ctions [with duatern fs] continuations or procefics: 
fuch parts of bones as bunch a little out. 

Propu‘etions [in PAyicks) the works and effets of nature 
Or art. 

Propu’crive [produttivi, Ic. produPious, L.) apt to produce. 

Propu'crivenass, aptnels to produce, 

Propucixe [in Geometry) fignifies the continuing a right 
lines or the drawing it out longer till it have any alfigned length, 
: Pros‘cruests (orpstx deers, Gr.] a running out frit or be- 

ore. 

Pros‘cruests [with Rhetericians] a igure in which the ora+ 
tor by his anfwer (containing a reafon of what he, &'c. has faid 
or done) defends him‘clf or the other perfon as unblaineable. 

FT a Atia [orgenyeutin ceria, Gr.) a precedent 
eaufe. 

Protou'meNa [in Medicine] an intercedent internal caufe of 
a dillemper in the body, occafioned by another caule. 

Pro'em [proemis, It. and prarmivm, L. of orposiucor, Gr.) & 
preface or an entrance upon a difcourfe. 

Pros’mrrosis (with 4frenomers} that which makes the new 
moon appear a day later, by means of the lunar equation, that 
it would do without that equation. 

Proeri’zeuxtis [wpsiriZavers, Gr.) a grammatical figure, 
when a verb is put between (wo nouns which ought tobe placed 
at the end. 

ProraNna‘tion, the aé of profaning, an unhallowing or 
polluting, ora turning holy things to common. 

To Paova'ne [profenare, LJ to abufe holy things, to profane 
or unhallow. 

Paora’xe [profaxo, It. Sp. and Port. of prefanus, L.) unhal- 
lowed, unholy, it is apply'd inthe general to all perfons and 
things that have not the facred charaéter. 

Prosa’neness [of profenus, L: and nes) an abufing of holy 
things, impiety, a difrelpeét paid to the name of God, and to 
things and perfons conlecrated to him. . 

Prors’ctions [with Afresogers] are equal and regular pro- 
gteffions or courfes of the fun and other fignificators in the zudi- 
ack, according to the fucceflion of the figns, allowing the whole 
circle and one figa over to each profedtion: as fuppofe the fun 
the Grit year to be in 30 degrees of Aries, the next year it will be 
in 30 degrees of Taurus. 

Pro‘rtr [in Law] the time appointed for the accounts of 
fheriffs and other officers to be given into the exchequer, # ¢. 
twice in the year. 

Pro'rert in caria [in a)? where the plaintiff in an acti- 
on declares upon a deed, or the defendant pleads a deed; he 
muft do it with a Profert i caria, that the other party at his 
own charge may have a copy of it. 

A Prao'rrer [preffre, F.] an offer, or tender. 

To Pro'rrer [preferre, L.} to make an offer to give. 

To Prove’ss profefer, F. profeslare, It. profevar, Sp. pres 
Sefam, (ap. of profiteri, L.] to declare and make one's felf known 
to be of a fuch a religion, fect, or party; to proteit or declare 
folemnly; allo to exercile fome particular calling or fludy pub- 
lickly. 

i Prore’ssrp Nun, &c. one who having made the vow is 
admitted of a religious order. 

Prore’ssepty, openly, avowedly. 

Prore'ssion [F. and Sp. profzjione, It. of profejie, L.Ja 
condition of life, trade, calling, or any art or myltery that one 
has chofen; as law, phyfick, &’¢, allo publick confedlion, prote- 
flation. 

Prors’sson, one who makes a profeflion of any religion or 
perfuafion, L. : 

Prore’sson (Sp. profefeur, F. profefore, It. of L.) (in the 
{chools of an univerfity) a lecturer or reader of any art or iciences 

Prore’ssonsutr [of profefor,L. and rip] the ofhce, Ge. 
of a profeffor of any art or fcience. 

Te Prorrer [preferire It.] v. to offer. 

‘i norrer'’p @erbice inks, 

Tt. Chi fi profferifce 2 paggio rf terzo. . 

That sgh thc eae Seed unask'd for, it is either be» 
liev'd to be words of courle, which have no meaning at all in 
them, as moft offers of fervice are; or people are apt to fulpedt 
fomething fecretly defign'd to their prejudice, and are therefore 
cautious of accepting fuch offers 

Prorren'p Glare Stinks. F 

That is, are made flight of, either upon fulpicion of their 

sc being 
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being bads or, again better ‘knowledge, out of a knavihh de- 
fign to prey upon the necelfliry of the feller. 

Paori'ctencs 3 {of penaies Fe) progrefs, the fate or 

Prori'crency ualiy of a proficient. 

ProriClenrT ir bere L.] one who has made a good pro- 

reis in a feience or art, 
; Provi'ee (profile, F. profile, It. perfil, Sp) file ways or 
fide view, asa picture in protile, é. ¢. drawa Gide-ways or, asa 
head or face fet fide ways, a5 on coins. ; . 

Pro'rice [with Archit.) the draught of a picce of building, 
wherein the breadth, depth, and height of the whcle is fer down, 
but not the length; and fuch as they would appear, if the build. 
ing were cut down, perpendicularly from the roof to the foun- 
dation; much the fame asa profpedt view'd fide ways or. 

Paeori ze [in Architsure] is the contour or out line of any 
member, as that of the bale, a cornice, or the bkes or it is 
more properly a profpect of any place, city, or piece of archi- 
tedture view'd fide ways, and exprefled according to the rules 

f pro'pective. _ ; 
. conven: is fometimes uled for a defign or defcription, in 
oprofition to a plan or Ichnogruphy Hence, 

Prori‘Line, is defigning of defcribing with rule and 

{s. 
OTs Pao'rie (profiter, F. profttare, It.| to make a proprefs, 
to improve ; allo to get profit or advantages alfo to be u‘elul. 
Pro’rir(F. profitts, It-] advantage, gain, intereft. 
Pao'rirasre (F. profitsesble, It.) beneficial, advantageous, 
feful. ; 
. Pao‘rrrancennes (of profitable and ne/i) beneficialnels, ad- 
vartageoulnels. 
Pro'FitTasLy, advantageoufly, ufetully. : 
Proritine [proftant, F.) getting profit, gain, advantage, 
Peorirro'Lves [in Cookery] fall round loaves farced and 
in the middle of pottages. 
epee Acie Corefigetar L.] wicked, villainous; debauch- 
, lewd to the higheit degree. 
sg cis pee Ess Epefigeter, L. and neji) abandonednels 
to debauchery, lewdnels to the highelt degree ; 
Pao'riuance [proflventia, L ] a flowing plentifully; abua- 
dance, flere. . . 
Pro'rcusnt [prefisess, L ) flowing p'entifully. 
Propou'np [profond, F. profonde, 1. profunds, Sp. profun- 
dus. L.} deep; alio great and eminent, as profownd Learming, &c. 
The Pro'rounn (profandum, L.] the depth, the abyts, great- 
nefs of depth. AMz/tom. : 
Pro'yvounpLy, deeply, eminently. 
Paovo'unnnass (profundites, L } depth, deepnels. 
Proru noity [profunditd, It. profundidad, Sp, profunditas, 
L.) deepnefs, depth. ; 
ha pus mujtalas (Anatomy) a mulcle which bends the 
: called allo perforans, L 
gh ee Tprefiies L.]lavith, wafleful, extravagant, 
Proru'sety, lavithly, eee &e. 22 
Proru’seness [of profuion, F of L. and nef) a lavithing 
or fquandering away morey, We. 
Paroru’sion, a pouring out, £& of L. : 
Proa (prob. of procuratum, L. gotten) fomething gotten. 
Proc [with the Caxting Crew] meat. 

Rem-Proa [with the fare] nice eating. ¢,.¢. The Cull sipe 
us Rum-Paoc. The gentleman treated us very high. 

Ts Proc [q, precvrare, L.) to procure feduloully, to ule all 
endeavours to get gain. 

Pacea sree [of apd before, and yasig the belly, Gr.] one 
who hasa prominent belly. a 

Procene Ratton, a breeding or bringing forth. 

Proce nitoas [progenitori, lt. of progeniteres, L.) fore- 
fathers. ; eae 

Pr'oceny [progenia, It. of progenies, L+] offspring, iffuc, 
race. 

Pao’cwosts [wphyvwars, Gr.) a kaowing belore, fore kno w- 
Iedge, foreboding. 

Pro’c wosts [in Phyfick} the fame as prognoftick fign. 

Jo Procno’sticara [prono/liquer, P. promsjficare, It. pre- 
nofficar, Sp. of progns/ticare, L.. of xgoysragnm, Gr. to foreknow] 
to foretell, to conjecture, to guels. 

Procwostica Tio, a foretelling, We, 7 

Proano Tica’tor [progaefes, L. of Gr.) a preaicter or 
foreteller of fucure events. 

Procno’sticx [of rpeyrwsiiy, Gr.] a fign or token that 
indicates fomething about to happen. ; 

Proeno’sricks (with Péyfcians] are the figns by which 
they make a conje€tural judgment of the event of adileale, as 
whether it fhall end in life or death; be long or fhort; mild or 
malignant. : 

Procaa‘uma [pnognamma, S2x,) « letter fer up with the 
king's {eal. - 

Paoora’uwa [reryea mic, Gr.) an edict or proclamation 
fet 6p ina publick place. = 
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Procra’MMa [inthe Usiverficies} a billet or advertifement 

ited up, Or given into the hands of perfous. by way of 
invitation to an oration or other colleze ceremonys con- 
taining the argument, or fo much as is neceflary for the under- 
fanding thereof. 

Pro'cress [progrez, F, progrefi, Ic. aud So. of pragreffar, 
L.) a going forward or proceeding in any undertaking; alfo 
the journey of a prince, Ge. 

Procrr'sston (F. progrefione, It. of prozrefie, LJ] an 
orderly advancing or guing forward, in che tame manner, 
courie, tenor, &¢, 

Procre'ssion drithmerical, is when the nombers or other 
quantitics do proceed by equal ditferences, either increafing or 
decrealing, as, 2, 4. 6, 8,10, 12, Gic. or é, 26, 4b, &c. or 6, 
5+ 4, 3, 2, 1, or 65, 54, 46, 36, 26, 6, where the former 
feries iy increafing, the common cillcrence in thole being 2, and 
in thele 4. 

Procre’ss10n geometrical, is when numbers or quantities 
Proceed by equal proporcions or rations (properly called ) that 
is, according to ont common ratio, whether increafing or de- 
erealing, as, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16,32, 64, Ge. ora feries of quanti- 
ties continualiy proportional. ; 

Procké'ssionat [of progrejion, F. of L) pertaining to 
progrefhon. 

Procee'sstve [progrefif, F. of pregrejive, 1:] which 
proceeds or poes on. 

Paocas ssiveness [of progreff, F. of L. and aefr) the 
quality of proceeding or going. 

To Paout’sir [prabiber, F. proidire, Ir. probibir, Sp. of 
predibitum, L. fap } :o forbid, to bar or keep from. 

Prout'sitep Goods [in Commerce} {uch commodities as are 
not allowed either to bs imported or exported. 

Paontpr tion (FP. prosbizione, It, probibicion, Sp, of pro- 
bibitio, L.) a forbidding and hinderance. 

Prontartion [with Afrofgers) Is when two planets are 
applying to an alpedt, and in the mean while another planet in- 
terpoics either its body or afpett, to that the matter, which 
fhould have been brought to conclufion, is delayed or hinder'd. 

Prowisition [in Lew) a writ iffued to forbid any court, 
either (piriteal or fecular, to proceed in a caule there depending 
upon fuggeltion that the cognizance thereot does not belong to 
that court. 

Pronini'rio de vajfe, &e. a writ judicial direfted to the te- 
nant, prohibiting him from making waite upon the land in con- 
troveriy, during the fuir. 

Prowieitory [probiditorivs, L.] that belongs toa prohibi- 
tion; forbidding, hindering. 

Ts Proje cr [prajetter, F. of projedtum, L] to defign, to 
contrive. 

Pro'jecr [projét, F. progetto, It. of prejedus, L] adefign, 
a contrivance; a purpofe. 

Paroje’cren [projeftus, L.) defigned, contrived. 

Projs‘crep (with Mathemat.) drawn upon a plane. 

Proje'crice [of projedtus, L.} any thing thrown or caft 
with a furce, 

Projectite [in Mechenichs] an heavy body put into a 
violent motion, by an external force impreffed thereon; or 
more fully a projectile is a heavy body, which being put into 
a violent motion is difmifled from the agent, and left to puriue 
its courfe, as a {tone thrown out of one’s hand by a fjing, a bul- 
let from a gun, &'¢. % 

Proje’crion [F. of projectie, L.] {in Mecbanicks) the a€ti- 
on of giving a proeétile its motion. 

Projection [in Per/pedtive) the appearance or reprefenta- 
tion uf an object on a peripective plane, 

Proyecrion [in Cdyniiry) is when any matter to be 
calcined or fulminated is put into a crucible, fpoonful by 
{poonful. 

Projection of the Sphere in Plaine [in Mather.) a repre- 
fentation of the feveral points or places of the furlacs of the 
fphere, and of the circles defcribed thereon, €5'¢. as they ap- 
pear to the eye firuated, at a given diftance, upon a traniparent 
plane fituate between the eye and the fphere, 

Projection [with Aichymifs] is the cafling of a certain 
imaginary powder, eall'd the Powder of Projedion, into a cru- 
cible full of prepared metal, in order to its being tranimuted in- 
to gold, 

Paoje'cTION monfrovs. of animage [in Per/pective] is the 
deformation of an image upon a plane, or the fuperticies of fome 
body, which fren at a certain diftance will appear formous. 

Powder ef Projection, or of the Philsjepter's Stone, isa 
powder, fuppoied to hare the vertue of changing copper, lead, 
€f¢ into a more perfect metal as into filver, or gold, by the 
mixture of aimall quiniry with it. 

Grmemick Projectiox, is where the plane of projegtion is 
prral'el to the circle of the (phere, or any parts of them upon 
the pl.ne of fome circle ,and the eye is tuppofed to be in the 
center of the earth, 
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Orthographick Projection, is projection wherein the fu- 
perficies of the (phere is drawn on a piane cutting itin the mid- 
dle, the eye being placed at an infinite diftance vertically to one 
of the hemilpheress or it is that waere the eve istaken to be 
at an infinite diftance from the circle of projection, fo that all 
the vifual rays are parallel among theavielves, and perpendicu- 
lar to the {aid circle. ; 

Stereograpbick Projzction of the fphere, is that wherein 
the furface and circles of the {phere are drawn upen a plane of 
a great circle, the eye being in the pole of the fame circle. ; 

Prosective Dialling, a method of drawing by projec- 
tion the tree hour lines, furniture, Ge. on dials, or any 
kind of furface whatioever, without having any regard to 
the fitustion of thofe furfaces, either as to declination, incli- 
nation, or reciination. 

Projector, one who projects or contrives any defign. | 

Projse’crune [projefura, L.jthe coping of a wall, the jut- 
ting-out of any part of a building, the out jutting or prominen- 
cy, which the mouldings and members have beyond the naked 
face of the wall, column, &« F. 

A Proje crurine Table [in ArchiteBure] is that which juts 
out beyond the naked face of a wall, pedeltal, or any part to 
which it ferves as an ornament. 

To Protw [in Falconry) a hawk isfaid to proin, when fhe 
trims or puts her wings in order. 

Pao-1npivi'so [in Law] an occupation or poffelion of lands 
or tenements, belonging to two or more perlons in common, 
fo that neither knows his refpective portion or fare, 

Prota‘Bia [in Anatomy] the fore lips, that part of the La- 
bia which juts out. 

Prova’te fpbercid [in Geometry) a folid produced by the 
revolution of a femi elliptis about its longer diameter. 

Prova’tion [in Mujick} the a of thaking or making feveral 
inflegtions of the voice on the fame {yllable. 

To Prove (with the Casting Crew]to hunt or fearch about in 
quelt ofa wench, or any game. 

Proteco MENA [wepatyzsusr2, Gr.] preparatory difcour- 
fes, containing matters of which ut is fit the reader fhould be 
informed, in order to his better underitanding the fubject and 
delign of the book, &¥c. prefaces, preambles. 

Prove’psis (re9’Antis, Gr.] anticipation, prevention, pre- 
occupation; a conceiving things in mind before-hand. 

Proversts [in Gram] a figure of conitruction, in which 
the whole does duly agree with the verb or adjective, and then 
the parts of the whole arc reduced to the fame verb or adjeciive, 
with which they do not agree, called in latin Aaticiputie, as 
duce agaile gilaverunt, bare ab oriente, illa ab occidente. 

Prove'psis [wep'Aandic, of reoacuSaver, Gr. i.e. a taking 
before) is a figure with Roeterierans, by which they prevent 
what their antagonilt would object or alledze ; fome divide this 
figure into two parts, called Hypepbsra, in which, the objection 
being ttarted, the tpeaker makes anfwerto his own demand; 
and the dathypspbera, a contrary inference where an objection 
is refuted by the oppofing of a contrary fentence; others di- 
vide it into the Prolepjis and Hypobole. St. Pawl, in the epiftle 
to the Corinthians, tpeaking of the refurrection of the dead, 
gives us an example both of the figure Pro/epis and the Upsdcla, 
which is itsaniwer, thas; But fome Mew will fay, bow are toe 
Dead raijed up? And with wbat Body da they rife? The upo- 
bola, Thew Fool, that which show fowe/? is not guickened, except 
it dies, and that which thea fowef, thou fowe? not the Body 
that hall be, but the Seed only, as that of Wheat or fore other 
Grain. 

Prove’rticat? [xesawz]exte, Gr.) of, or pertdining to 

Prove’vticn § a prolepfis, 

Peovepticar Dijeaje, a diflemper which fill anticipates, or 
whole paroxifm returns fooner and iconer every day; as is com- 
mon in agues. 

le ieee the iffue of a perfon’s body; an offspring, ftock, or 
race, L. 

Pro’es (in the Sen/¢ of the Las) is fometimes taken for the 
iffue of an unlawful bed, 

Provirica’TioN, a making froitful, Z. 

Prowt'sicn 2 ([proifigue, F. prolifec, It. and Sp. of pre- 

ProtiFicat§ /ifiews, L.) spt to breed, or bring forth. 

Prous'ricx Signs [with Ajfrodegers] are Cancer, Scorpio, 
and Pifces, 

Prour’ricxwess, sptnefsto breed. 

Prowi'x [profixe, F. prolife, It. pralixe, Sp. of prelixus,L.] 
tedious or long in {peech. 

Proxi'xry, tedioufly. 

Prott’xnuss? [predixité, F. prolijitd, It. prolixidad, Sp. 

(Prourxiry § of profixitas, L.) a fault of entring into too 
minute a detail, or being too long, and circumitantial in a dif 
courle to a degree of tediouinels. 

Protocy Tor, a{peaker or chairman of a convocation. 

Protocu'Torsuip [oe L.jthe cffice, &r. of a 
Speaker or chairman of a {ynod or convocation. 
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Pro’rocue [proforue, F. profogs, It. of profagaz, Li. of ze0'- 
Avy, Gr.Ja ipeech before a Mage play. 

To Proro'Nne [pro/enger. F. pro/ergar, Sp. of prodengare, It. 
and £.] to lengthen out, to makea thing lait longer. 

Protonca tion [F. prolemgazione, It.) a lengthening out. 

Prowusions [in Literature) aterm apply'd to certain pieces 
or compofitions, made previoully to others, by way of prcludé 
or exercile. 

Promena’pe, a walk in the fields to take theatre, F 

Pro'MINENT [prominente, It. provinens, L.} jutting-out, or 
ftanding forward. 

Pro’MINENTNESS [fProminenza, It. of promiventia, L} 

PRo'MINENCE a jutting out, or Qanding forward. 

Promiscuous [prommifexs, It. prenifcaut, L.) mingted to- 
gether, or one with another, confuied, 

Promr’scvoysty, coniuledly. 

Proms‘scousness [of promfruws, L. and nef] mixednefs. 

To Pao’Mise [prometire, F. pretmettere, It. prometér, Sp. of 
promittere, L.) to make a promile, to engage or give one's 
word. 

A Promise Cpromefe, F. promeja, It. and Sp. promiffum, 
— affurance by word of mouth to do any thing. 

xomise [in Lew) is when upon a valuable Conjideration, 
a man binds himlelf by his word to perform fuch an att as is 
agreed on, and concluded with another. Upon fuch a promile 
an aétion may be grounded; but if it be without a Comjideration 
it bears no 2¢tion. 

A perfee Pao'misg [wrh Afora/i?s} is when a perfon does 
not only determine his will, to the performance of tach or fuch 
a thing, for another hereafter, but :lfo fhews that he gives the 
other a full right of challenging or requiring it from him; bare 
affertions are not to bean obligation, neither do expreffions in 
the future convey a right. 

be iga good Promiser, but a poor Prrformrr. 

F. if promét, beau coup, EF me tient cueres, Or, If fait riebe 
en Promefies, & pauvre en manguant pirole, (Thisis, he en- 
riches by promiles, and impoverifhes by forfeiting his word.) L. 
Larus parterit eras. ‘This proverb needs no illuitration. 

Pro'Missary, one to whom a promile is made. 

Pro'missony [of premijas, L.) of, or pertaining to a 
promife. 

Promissory Note, a note promifing to pay a fum of money 
at a time appointed. 

Promt'ssors 2 [in Arol.) fo called becaule they are fupe 

Promi'trors§ pofed to promife in the Radix, fomething 
to be accompliihed when ths time of {uch direction is felflled, 
and they are only the planets, or their afpects, Oe. to whom 
their fignificators are directed. 

Pro'montory [promontoire, F. promontorie, It. and Sp. of 
promontorium, Lj an high ground, point of land or rock 
sea runs out far inco the fea, commonly called a cape or head- 
and. . 

Te Promo'te (promowvsir, F. promovere, It. premevir, Sp. 
of promovere, L..] to advance or prefer, to furthur or carry on. 

Promo’rer, one who {ets on foot, or helps on an affair. 

Promo'rers [in Law] informers, thole perfons who in 

Promco’rers§ popular and penal a¢tions, do profecute 
offenders in their name and the king's, and are entitled to part 
of the fines and penalties for their pains. 

Promo’rion [F. promozions, It. promecitn, Sp. of pramstiz, 
L.] preferment, advancement, efpecially a raifing to eccicf- 
aftical dignities. 

To Promer [of promprus, L. or of premtare,It.] to tell or 
whilper to an attor on the ftage; alfo to encourage, or put one 
upon a thing. 

Prompt [promt, F. pronto, It. prompto, Sp. of “prompts, 
L.] ready, as prompt payment, F. 

Promprer [of promtare, It.}a diftator or affiftant to aétors 
in a play; one pofted behind the {cenes, who watches atten- 
tively the agtors tpeaking on the flage, fuggefling to them and 
putting them forward when at a ftand, and correcting them 
when amils in their parts. 

Pro’Mrritupe [fromtitude, F. prontexza, It. of prempti« 
tudo, L..} readinets, quicknels 

PrompPtty, readily. 

Prowprtness [of promt, F. and me/s] promptitude. 

Pao’meruary [promptvarium, L.} a itore-houfe, a buttery, 

To Promu’Loate [premn/pare, L.] to publith or proclaims 

Promucca‘Tion. a publifhing, &. L. 

To Promu’tce (promulzare, It. and L. premuls.ir, Sp.} to 
publith, properly ufed of the Roman laws, which were hung up 
in the market place, and expofed to publick view, for three 
market-days before they were paffed or allowed, 

Prona’os (ree'va Gr.) achurch-porch, a portico to 2 
palace, a great hall or {pacious building, 

Proxa TION [with Arat.) iswhen the palm of the hind 
is turned downwards, as Supimatioz, is when the back of it is 
turned upwards, 
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Promaton radii teret (with Anat.) a mulcle arifing from 
the inner knob of the fhoulder-bone, and having its intertion a 
little above the radius, on the outhde, L. : 

Prona'tor rade: guadratus [Anat.) a mvulcle of the radius, 
which arifes broad and fiefhy from the lower and inner part of 
the Ufsa, and helps to move the radius inwardly, 

Paosato'res [ Auat.jtwo mutcles of the radius, which ferve 
to turn the palin of che hand downwards. . 

Parone (promo, It, prowus, L.) inclined to a thing tending 
forwards, or hanging the face downwards, 

Pao Neness [pronstaz, L.) an inclination or readinefs to. 

Prone, a pitch-fork. 

Prono'mMtnat [promeminalis, L.] of, or pertaining toa pro- 
noun. 

Pro'noun [pronom, F. prenoste, It. promembre, Sp. of fron- 
mem, L.)aperional noun, as J. thou, be, tor, ye, they. 

To Pronounce [fromacer, F. promunziare, lt. promunciar, 
Sp. of promwnciare, L.) to utter or speak; to rehearies to pals 
one's judgment or verdit; to declare. 

Perjonal Pronouns [in Gram.) are fuch as are ufed infead 
of names of particular perions, as /, thow, be, &c. 

Pronouns Relative (in Gram.) are thele plac'd after neuns, 
with which they havefuch affinity, chat without them they fignify 
nothing, as tehich, who, thar. 

Pajejtve Prowouns [in Gram.) are fuch that exprefs what 
each polleiles, as eine, thine, &e. 

Demenjlrative Proxouns [in Gram ] are fuch as point out 
the jubject ipoken of, as this, tdef2, &e. ; 

Pronto [in Mu. Bs } quick or nimbly, without lofing time. 

Pronupa, atitleol Furs given her on account cf her being 
believ'd to prefide over marriage. ; 

Proneunctia’rios [F. prosunziaxione, It. promuaciacion, Sp. 
Of proaucciatio, L.) utterance ot fpecch, {peaking out; the man- 
her of pronouncing letters, fyllabies, words, 

Proxu’xeraTion [in Gras} the manner of articulating or 
founding the words of a language, reprefented to the eye by 
Writing and orthography. 

Paroounctation @ [with Painters] the marking and expref- 

Paoxou'neixne ling of all kinds of bodies, with that 
degree of force neceflary to make chem more or le(s dillinét and 
conipicuous. 

Prowunciation (with Rbet.] is the regulating and varying 
the voice and gellure, agreeably to the matter and words, in 
order to afleét and perfuade the hearers. 

Proor Spirit [with Difi/iers] a mixture of about equal parts 
of totally imilammable {pirits and water. 

Proor (prof, Su. probe, Dx. and G. prewve and eprenve, F. 
frova, lt. pruéva, Sp.) a trial or effay 3 an argument oF reafon 
to prove a trath; teltimony mark, &e. 

Proor i Printers) a printed fheet fent to the author or 
corrector of the prefs, in order to be corrected. 

Proor [in Arith.] an operation, whereby the truth and jutt- 
nels of acalculotion, ts examined and alcertained. 

Ts Paor (propprn, Dw.] to fupport or bear up. 

a Prop [proppe, Dw.) tupport, an under-fet. 

Ts Pao'pacarse (frepagare L.) originally fignified to cut 
down an old vine, that of it many young ones might be planted, 

To Paopacare [propagare, It. and L ] to caule any thing to 
multiply or inereafe, to {pread abroad. 

Propaca’‘tor [prepagatewr, F. Jan increaler; alio a {preader- 
abroad, ZL. 

Propaca‘rion [F. propagaziene, It. of propagatis, L.} the 
2& of propagating, or of muhiplying the kind; of increaiing or 
Ipreading abroad, L 

Pro partiéus, &c. a writ for the partition or dividing of lands 
among coheirs. 

Propense [prepen/as, L.] prone, inclinable to. 

Prore'nsentss ) [ propenidad, Sp. propenjitas, L.] prone- 

Paore’nsion nefs, readinels to, inclination, bene of 

Prope'nsity \ mind. 

Ts Prove’no [propendere, L.] to be propente or inclined to. 

Prorer [in Heraldry) a term us'd, when things are borne 
of the colour in which tacy grow or are made. 

Paorer [prepre, F. prepris, lt. and Sp. of proprius, L.] pecu- 
iar, convenient, fitting. 

Pro'ver (in Phyyieks] fomething naturally and eflentially be- 
Onging to any being. 

ROPER [in reipect to Herds} is underRood of their immedi- 
ate and particular fignifications or that which is directly and pes 
culiarly attached to them. 

Proven (in the Civi! Law) is ufed in oppofition to acquired, 
for an inheritance derived by direét or collateral fuccellion. 

Prorer (prob. of procerus, L.) tall in Mature, 

- Roven Fration [in Arith,) a fraétion more or lefsthan uni- 
ty, having the Numerator lefs than the Denominator, as 4. 


Proper Motion [j st . 
from Hef to E vA {in Afral.} the motion of a particular planet, 
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Paover Navigation, is the condudting or guiding of a fhip 
to any propoled harbour, where the voyage is performed in the 
valt ocean. _- 

Property, peculiarly, conveniently, in a fitting manner. 

Pro'perness [proprietas, L. proprieté, F ] peculiarnets, con- 
Venientneis, fitneis; allo tallnets of ttarure. 

Pro’perty (preprietas, L. propreesé, F. proprieta, It. pre- 
priedad,Sp.] the right or due, that belongs to every perion, 
by vertue, of natural, quality rightiul poffediion of a thing. 

Property ¢ [in iad) isthe higheft right a man can have 

Pao'eacsrrs io any things and fuch as nq ways depends 
on any other man's courtely. 

Pxoperry (with Logitians) is underitood ina four-fold fenfe. 

1. Property, is that which agrees to fome kind only, alcho* 
not to every perfon comprehended under the fame kind; as it is 
proper to man only, to be a Grammaricn, Peet or Phyfician, 
but yet it is not proper to every man to be fuch. 

2. Property, is that which agrees to every fingle perfon, and 
yet not Coa man only, 

3. Property, is that which agrees to every man, and to map 
only, and yet not always, as hosrine/s, in old men only, but 
yet not always, but for the motk part in old age. 

4. Property, is when any thing agrees to every man, to man 
only, and always to man, as to /peak, to laugh, &c. 

Yo alter the Pauorenry [with the Camting Crew) to puton a 
diguile, of new creis, a wig of a different colour or make, or 
a jalie beard. 

Paorua’we. See Profane. 

, Provuasis [wgspaoss, Gr.) an excufe, a pretence, or co- 
our. 

Pro'puasis (in Medicine] a fore-knowledge of difeafes. 

Pro puesizs (in Lew] are taken for wizardly foretellings of 
matters to come, in certain and enigmatical ipeeches 

Pro puesy Uprephetia, L. she ggpec PF. profexia, Tt. profecia, 
Sp. of egopnTeva, of wed before, and gow, Gr. to tell] a fore- 
tciling, a prediétion made by divine inipiration, L, 

Ts Pro puesy (prephetare, L. propeetijer, F. profetare, Ie. 
profetrzar, Sp. of gecgnreviev, Gr. to foretel things to come. 

Pro'puer (prepiera, L. prepeete, F. profeta, It. and Sp. 
aceputes, Gr} a foreteller of future events. 

Pro'vneress (prephetiffa, L. prophetefe, F. profetefa, Ie. 
pieferiza, Sp. of wreogiris, Gr.) a woman predigtor. 

Prorut ricanness [ot propheticas, L. prophetique,F. of 
mweoruTixcs, Gr. and m/s) prophetical nature or quality. 

Prornyba'crice [rpopuaextixn, Gr. that part of phyfick, 
which prevents or preierves from dileates. 

Paopi'nquiry [ propinguidad, Sp. of propinguites, L.) nigh 
hels, nearnels, proximity. 

Propitta’ Bie that may be atoned, pacified or appealed. 

Propiria’Tion[ propiciation, F. proprzsazione, lt. ot propis 
tiation, LJ an atonement, a facrifice offered to God to alluage 
his wrath- 

Prort'tratoriness [of propitiatorius,L. propitietsire, F. 
and a¢/s] atoning or propitiating quality. 

Prori'ri atony [fropiciatere, F. propiziatorio, It, propi- 
ci aririe, Sp. of Proprtiaterius, L.) ferving to, or of torce to pro- 
pitiare, 

Toe Paort'rtaronry [among Feros) the Mercy-feat, the co- 
ver or lid of the ark of the covenant, lined both within and with- 
out with plates of gold; on each fide of which was a cherubim 
of gald, with wings {pread over the propitiatory, with their 
faces looking one towards another. 

Propi'tiows [propice, F. propizio, It. prepicie, Sp. of profi 
ties, L.) favourable, kind, merciful, 

Prori’riowsness, favourableneis. 

Pro'piasm [xpotAeeua, Gr.) a mould in which any metal 
or joft mattter, which will afterwards prow hard, is caft. 

Propia stice [+gerAasixn, Gr.] the art of making moulds 
for calting: alfo of caiting or forming hgures in moulds. 

Provoma [apireue, Gr) a firlt draught taken before meat, 
or a drink made of wine, honey, and fugars a whet. 

Proro’scitas [in Law) the deliverance or declaration of an 
affize, otherwile called the verdiet of afize, 

Prororns tras (in Lew) the declaration or deliverance, or 
verdiét of a jury. 

Proportion (PF. properzione, It. propercitn, Sp.] agreement, 
agreeablenels, anfwerablenels; alio rule or meature; the relation 
which the parts have among themicives, and to the whole, 

Paoro rxtion [in rithm.) the identity or fimilitude of 
two ratios; or the habitude or relation of two ratios, when 
compared together, as ratio is of two quantities, 

Proportion ( drithe.] is when feveral numbers differ, ac- 
cording to an equal difference, as 2, 4, 6, 8; fo that 2 is the 
common difference betwixt 2 and 4, 4 and 6, 6 and 8 

Paororiion [in rehited? } 1s the relation which all the 
work has to its parts, and that every one has icparately to the 


* whole building. 
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Proro’e Tian in Ouality or Relation, is either the refpect 
thar the ratin’<of numbers have one to the other, or elfe that 
wich their differences have one to anorher. 

Paopo'etion [Geometrical] is when divers numbers differ 
according toa like ratio, #. ¢. when the ratios or reafons of num- 
ber: compared together are equal; fo 1, 2, 4,8, which differ 
one from another by a double ratio, are id to differ by gcome- 
trical proportion ; for as 1 is half 2, fo 2 is half 4, and 4 is half 8. 

Paorortion [in Mu/tiplic.) is when two quantities or 
numbers are compared one to another, with reipett to the 
greatnels or {mallnels: This comparilon is called ratio, rate, or 
realon. But when more than two are compared, the compa- 
rijon is ufually called the proportion they have one to another. 

Harmonich Propo’ RT10N, is when the firft term is to the 
Lilt in a geometrical ratio, equal to that of the difference of the 
two Firlt to the difference of the two lait; thus, 2, 3,6, are in 
harmonick proportion, becaule the firft number 2 is to the laft 
6, as the difference of the two firlt, wiz. 1, isto the difference 
of! the two lall, vez. 3. 

Proro’r rion [in Painting, &e-] is the jut magnitude of the 
feveral members of a figure, a group, Ge. with regard to one 
another, to the figure, the group, and the whole piece. 

To Proro'r tion [propertienner, F. proporzionare, Ut. pro- 
porcionar, Sp }to divide, diitribute, or do according to the tules 
of proportion. 

Propo'attoNABLE, agrecable to the rules of proportion. 
Propo’ RTIONABLY, in a manner agrecable to duc propor- 
tion, 13 

Propo'RTIONABLENESS [of proportie, babilis, L. and ae/i] 
agreeablenels in proportion. . 

Pxroro'R TIONAL, a quantity either lineal or numeral, which 
bears the fame ratio or relation to a third, that the firit does to 
the fecond. 

Paopo’RTIONaL [prepertionalis, L.] according to propor- 
tion. 

Prorortiona’tity [in #gcbra, &Xc.] the proportion that 
is between the exponents of fc ur ratio’s. 

dad dektcl agrse ment, OF likenels of pro- 

Pruro'RTioNaTENnsss ¥ Porton 

Propo'RTioNaLs [with Matbemat.) i. ¢. proportional nfm- 
bers or quantities, #. é fuck as are in mathematical proportion, 
thus: If when four numbers are confidered, it appears that the 
firit has as much greatnels or fmallneis, with refpect to the fe- 
cond, as the third has with refpect to the fourth, thole four 
numbers are called proportionals. 

Continued Propo eriONacs are fuch, that the third number 
is in the fame ratio to the fecond, asthe fecond has to the firft, 
and the fourth the fame ratio to the third, that the third has to 
the fecond, as 3, 6, 12, 24. 

Mean Proro'eTtonacs are, when in three quantities there 
is the fame proportion of the firit to the fecond, as of the fecond 
to the thirds the fame proportion of 2 to 4, as of 4 to 8, and 4 
is the mean proportional. 

To Propo'rttonate [preportionwer, F.] to make anfwer- 
able or commenturate. 

Provo rtioxeD [proportiené, F.] done or diftributed ac- 
cording to proportion. 

Proro’ntum [in Law Boots] the intent or meaning of a 
thing. 

Propo'sat, an offer, a propofition. 

To Paopo’se [propofttum, of prepenere, It. and L. proposer , 
F.] to {peak to offer, to declares to put or fet forth, to move, 
or make a motion. 

Propo’sar, one who offers or makes a motion. 

Prorosi'tion [F. propefizione, It. propeficiia, Sp. of pro- 
pofitis, pat Seong propofed, a motion, whatfoever is faid of any 
fubject, whether true or falfe. 

Exceptive Proposition [with Scheo/men] is one that is de- 
noted by an exceptive fign, as defide, wmle/s. 

Exclifve Prorosirion [with earges is one denoted by 
a fign or charatter of exclufion, as only, fo/e/y, alone. 

Proposition [in Poetry] is the firlt part of an epic poem, 
jn which the aut opoies or lays down, briefly and in ge- 
neral, what he has to fay in the courfe of his work. 

Proposition [in the Marhem.] a thing propofed to be 
demonftrated, proved, or made out, either a problem or 
theorem. 

Prorosit1on, is} an oration or {peech which affirms or dee 
nics, or an oration that fignifies either true or fal/e. 

Affirmative Prorosition, is that in which the fubjeé and 
attribute are joined or do agree, as Ged isa Spirit. 

Negative Proposition, is that when they are disjoined or 
difagree, as Men are mot Stones. 

4 True Proposition, is fuch as declares a thing to be 
what it really is; or not to be what it is not. 

A Fal? Proposition, is fuch an one as fignifies a thing to 
be whar it isnot; or morte be what it is. 


Propositions genera’ 2 [with Logician’] “are known by 

Propositions bth: the figns, Every, as every co- 
vetous man is poor; No, as no man can ferve God and mammon. 

Propositions particu/ar, are known by the figas Jone, @ 
certain, femebsdy, as feme Men are ambitious, 

Propositions jiage/ar, are when a proper name of a 
man is contained in them, as Cicero was an orator, Plato a phi- 
lofopher. 

Propositions general contrary, are fuch of which one 
generally affirms, and the other generally denies, as a// Mex, 
&c. no Men, &c. 

A Simple Paovosrtion, is that which has but one fubjeét, 
and one attribute, 

4A Compound Prorosirion, is that which has more than one 
fubjett, as Life and Dearh, Healrd and Sicknefi, Poverty and 
Riches come from the Lord. 

Propositions (by Legiciens) are reduced to four kinds, 
ee for the help of memory, are denoted by the four letters, 
4, 4,4, 0, 

A is an univerfal affirmative. £ is an univerfal negative. 

7 is a particular affirmative. O is a particular negative. 
sia for the eafe of memory, they are compriled in theic twa 
verfes. 

Afferit A, Negat E, verum genereliter ambo, 

I Aferit, O Negat, jed particulariter améo. 
- The ule of a propofition, is when men by oceafion of dif- 
courfe, fall at variance, and cannot agree upon their matters 
being both earneft to know the truth, they bring the matter to 
a point, debate that, and then go on to another. 

A Finite (with Scboolm.Jis that which 

Definite declares fomething determi- 
_ rs a fubject, as, 4 Mam is a two footed ae age 

infinite with Ss boe/im, Jis one wheres 

Tedefaite® Paorosition $f either po or both the 
terms are infinite, ot have a negative piefiacd to them, as, Mes 
is mot white. . 

4 Dire& Provosttion [with Schscim.) is fuch an one 
wherein a higher and more general is predicated of a lower and 
more particular; as, 4 Man ts am Animal 

Aa Indire# Provosition [with Scboo/m.] is one wherein 
an inferior is predicated of ahighers as, av daimal is Men. 

' Hypothetical Prorosttion [with Scfos/m.) is one which 
confills of feveral fimple ones; affected with fume conditional 
ones, as, if the Sun be fet, it is Night, 

Disjunctive Peorosi tion [with Scévslen.} is one which cons 
fits of feveral, affefted with a disjunttive conjunction; as, it a 
either dark, or light. 

A copulative Prorcdieasn [with Scheo/m.) is one that con- 
fits of feveral, affefled with a conjunction copulatives as, Henry 
does not fland and fit. 

4 medal Prorosirion [with Schoc/m] is one which, befides 
the pure matter and form, involves fome mode or manner of 
difpofition ; as, it it mecefary that Man be rational, 

roro’Tisma [aeoxiTieua, Gr.) the taking of a dofe of 
= 

¢ Prorou’np [properre, It. propemere, L.] to propole, 
fet on foot fome wane with engl to Aa! ted its ys Hd 
doubt and queftion, to be refolved; alfo to make propolals or 
offers of a reconciliation of a difference; or upon any bufinels 
whatloever. 

A Prorou’nper, one who propofes a matter, 

Prorou'npars (in Lew) monopolizers and engroffers of 
commodities. 

Pro-rrerect [among the Romans) the prefect of a lieu- 
tenant, or an officer of the prefect of the Preterivm, appointed 
to perform any part of his office in his place. 

Pro-preton [among the Romans) a magiftrate who had 
all the power of a Pretor, and enligns of honour belonging to 
the pretorfhip, 

Prorrisrate prebanda [in Lew] a writ 
who would prove a property before the theriff. 

Prorai'erany [proprictaire, F.) a proprietor, an owner, 
ene who has a property in any thing. 

Parorri’erany [in o/d Rec.) one who had the fruits of a be- 
nefiee to himfelf and his facceflors. 

Paorat‘eren [preprittari ws, Lx] one who has a property in 
=f thing. 

ROPRIETOR [in Law] one who has Me i 
Rear rot ] or poffefles any thing 
Prorat'ery (proprietas, L.) property; proper fenfe. 
_ Prorat'ury (with Legicians) is the fourth of the univerfal 
ideas, and is when the object is an attribute, which in effect be- 
Jongs to the eflence of the ching; but is not firft confidered in 
that effence, but as dependent on the firft Idea, as civiiite 
immortal, &c. oes 

Propas’ery [with Grarr.] is where the direét and immedi- 

tate ignification of a Word agrees to the thing it is appiy'd tos 
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Proratety [with PSyfcians] as @ Painly Propriety, is 
when the caule ot the pain is in the part pained: So when the 
head-ach comes from the humours of the head, it is call’d a pain 
by Propriety; but when it proceeds of vapours fent from the 
ftomach, or any other part, it is call’d head ach by Con/ent or 
Sympathy. 

Pro’prosts [weirlosis, of red out, and rizr]e to fall, Gr.) 
the falling down of fome part of the bodys as, of she Caul, &c. 

Propu’tsion, athrulling or driving forward, 

Propy’Lakum (rpertacsr, Gr.) the porch of a temple or 
great hall. 

Pro rata [in Comm.) according to proportion or fhare. 

Prora Os [Anat.] a bone of the cranium, called Os ocei- 

itis, 

i Proroca’rion [F. prorogazione, It. prorogaciin, Sp. pro- 
regatio, L.] the act of prolonging, adjourning, or putting off to 
another time; efpecially the putting off a feilion of parliament. 
‘The difference between a prorogation and adjournment is this, 
that the feflion is ended by prorogation, and that is done by the 
king; and fwch bills as pafied in either or both houfes, and had 
not the royal aflent, mutt begin again at the next meeting: But 
in an adjournment, all things continue in the fame flate they 
were in before the adjournment. 

To Paoro’cusr [proroger, F. prerogar, Sp. of prorogare, It. 
and L.)} to prolong tor fome time. 

Pao’sa, a Goddels of the Pagans, who, as they believed, 
made the infant come in the right manner into the world. 

Pro'sase [profaicus, L. profsigue, F.) pertaining to profe. 

To Proscri'BeE ([projerire, F. proferivere, It. preferivir, Sp. 
of proferibere, L.) to out-law, to banifh; allo to fequeiter and 
feize on a perfon'seltare; alfo to polt up in writing, and pub- 
lith any thing to be fold- 

Proscai’s’p [frofcriptur, L.] out-lawed, banifhed, feque- 
fter'd, 9c, as an eliate. 

Proscri’Ption (F. proferizione, It. profcripciin, Sp. of 
profcriptie, L.] out-lawry, confifcation of goods, @ publication 
made by the chief of a party, promifing a reward to any one 
that fhall bring him the head ot an enemy, &e. “ 

Prose ferefa, Ir. and L. proje, F.) the natural language of 
mankind, loofe and uncenfin'd by poetical meafures; or the 
plain way of expreflion, in diltinétion from verte. 

To Pro’secuts frssetaty L.) to puriue, carry on or go on 
with; alfo to fue at law. 

Paosecu TIon [prefecuzione, It. profecuciin, Sp. of profe- 
eutio, L.] a profecuting, purfuit; alfo a continuance. 

Pro’secutor, one who follows a canfe, or profecutes in 
the name of another, L. 

Pro'seryte [axpooiavT, Gr. i. ¢, one who comes to, a 
ftranger} a perfon converted from that faith or judgment that he 
was of before to another. 

Jo Pro'seryts [of weoetasvdar, Gr. to come to] to come 
over to; alfo to bring over to one’s perfuafion; efpecially as to 
points of religion. 

Pao'sope [profodie, F. profedia, It. profadia, L. of resow- 
dia, Gr.) that part of Grammar that teaches the diftinction of 
fyllables, as to long or fhort, &e. 

Prosonomast'a [aresceroucgia, Gr.) a rhetorical figure, 
whereby allufion is made to the likenels of a found, in feveral 
names or words. 

Prosopo’craruy [of rpocerev and ypagn, Gr. a de‘crip- 
tion] a defcription of the countenance. 

Prosopoie’rsy [of rpocwwo and Aduarw, Gr, to receive} 
a re(peét of perfons. 

Prosororos’ta [resewwerosia, Gr.) a figure in rhetorick, 
when the orator, on a fudden turns from his firft manner of 
talking, and fpeaks in the perfon ofanother; the orator making 
a feint vr: being filent, to let him {peak, who is the {ubjet of the 
difcourfe. 

Pro’srect [pro/pecto, Sp. of pre/pefus, L.) a view, aim, 
or defign. 

Prospe‘crive, pertaining to viewing, &c. 

Paosractive Gia/s, a glafs for viewing things that are at 
a confiderable diltance. 2 

Jo Pro'spar [pro/perer, F. in the latter fenle. pre/perdr, Sp. 
of pro/perare, It. and L.] to make profperous, to give fuccefs ;- 
to fucceed or be fuccefsfuls to thrive, to have a fair gale of for- 


tune. . i 

Prosra'aity (pro/perité, F. profperita, It. pro/peridad, Sp. 
of pro/peritas, L.) the condition of a perfon who has all things 
no to his "s defire, and who fucceeds in his under- 
takings; happinels, good fuccels, fortune. 

Prospe’xity [Hierog/ypbically) was reprefented by an eagle, 

Prospaniry fin Sca/pture and Painting) is de(crib’d by a 
beautiful nymph, richly clad, having in one arm a Corsucopia, 
heap'd up with money, as neceflary to purchafe the enjoyments 
of this life, and, in the other hand, a branch of oak, with the 
acorns, as a fymbol of long life and vigour, as is likewife a chap- 
Tet of violets with which is crown’ '. 
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Pao'sperous [projpere, F. profpero, It. and Sp. of prafperws, 
=e all things according to his mind, favourable, fortunate. 

no’sperousty, favourably, happily, fortunately. 

Pro’sperousness [of projperws, L, and aeis} profperity. 

Prospugro MENA [wesogegzusre, Gr.} meats or medicines 
taken inwardly. 

Pro’spuysis [wpigpucss of rats to, and gra to grow, Gr ] 
the coalition or growing together of two parts, as when wo 
finzers grow to each otner. 

Prostatae edjtantes [ol api before, tons, to ftand, Gr.) 
two glandulx placed near the pafiage of the teed; which (asi 
is {uppofed) lubricate the common paffige of the feed and urine, 
and area fort of vehicle to the femunal matter, and caufe the u- 
tiliation in coition, L. 

Prosterut’s (+rescn3is, Gs.) the fore fide of the breaft ; 
alfo a flefhy part in the hollows of the hands and feet. 

Paosternts [in Surgery) that which fills up what was 
wanting, as when Aitulous ulcers are filled up with Aeth. 

ProstHaPHanr’ resis [wesSagaienses, Gr.J is the fame 
with the equation of the orbit, or dimply the equation; and is 
the difference between the true, and mean motion of a planet. 

Pro'sruesis [cres3voes, Gr.) a grammatical figure, when 
a letter or fyllable is added to the beginning of a word, as gnatus 
for watas, tetuli for twli, &e. allo the making of artificial legs 
and arms, when the natural ones are loft. 

Pro'sTituTe [projlituta, It. profitutum,L] a common 
whore. 

Prostitu'rion, 
for hire. 

To Pro'stiture [profituer, F. profituirfi, It. proffitwir, Sp. 
of prejiitwere, L.) to expole or fet open to every one thit 
comess to yield up the body and honour to mercenary interell, 
to aaa or fenfwal pleafure. 

RosTiTu’rion [Metaphericoliy) a ttooping to any mean 
or bale adtion or face! F. j 5 as ee 

Prostomt'a [we9:ouia of 93 before, and ciue, the mouth 
Gr.) the red tin¢tured part of the lips. 

To Pao’strate adele Sp. of proffretum, L.] to throw, 
or calt one's {cif at the feet of another, co calt down to the 
ground. 

Prostrate [frofratus, L.) laid fat along, LZ. 

ProstRa‘TIon, a falling at anuther’s feet, a lying flat 
along, 

Pro'strte [xpésvaS, Gr.) a building that has only pile 
lars in the front. 

Prosy’LLocism [of apd and evarcyscud, Gr.] areafon 
or argument produced to ftrengthen, or confirm, one of the 
premiles of a fyllogiim. 

Pao'rasis [wporaci¢, Gr.) a maxim or propolition. 

Pro’rasts [in the amt, Drama] the firll part of a comedy or 
tragedy, that explains the argument of the picee, Ge. equal to 
our two firlt acts. 

Prora’tick [xesterixis, Gr.] one who never appeared 
but in the protafis or firlt part of the play. 

To Prore’cr [preteger, F. proteggere, It. of protefum, Sup. 
ot protegere, L.] co detead, to fave or skreen from, to maintain; 
alio to countenance, 

Prore’ction [F. protezione, It. of protefio, L.) the att 
off protecting, guarding from injury, és'¢. detence, fheiter. 

Prorecrion [in a Legad Senje} is that benefit and fafety, 
— every fubject free born or itranger has by the king's 

aws. 

ProTtcrion [in a Special Sen/e] an exemption or immu- 
nity, given by the king to a perion, to fecure him againit law 
fuits, or other vexations; alfo a writing to fecure from an arreit 
for debt, 

Prore’cror [protefeur, F. protettore, It. of protefor, LJ 
a defender, one who undertakes to delend an impotent, weak, or 
defenieiefs perion. 

Prore'craix [pretectrice, F. protettrice, It. of protecrix, 
L.] a the defender. 

Prore’rvia [among the Romans] a kind of facrifice, ia 
which whatfoever was lett of the banquet mult be burnt. 

Paove’aviry ([pretervita:, L.} frowardnets, peevithneis, 
way wardnefs, * 

¢Prore’st [pretefer, F. protefare, It. pratefar, Sp. of 
pretefari, L.) tomake a proteliation; to declare or afirm, to 
make a folemn promiie, to vow or (wear. 

To Paorasr [ina Lege/ Senje) is to afirm openly that one 
either does not at all, or but contisionly yicid his conient to 
any aét, or the proceedings of a judge, Ge. 

AProrve’st (in Commerce} (PF. proteiis, tt. and Sp.) a fucn- 
mons made by a notary publick to a merchaut, &¢. to diicharge 
a bill of exchange drawn on him, alter his baving refuled cither 
to accept or pay the fame. 

Pro’restancy @ the religion, principles, and doétrines of 

Pro'rastanism§ protcflants. 


a harlot’s letting out the ufe of her body 


Protestant 
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_ Paotesra’soo [Law Terw)a word uled to avoid double 
pleadings in actions 

Pro'resTaNnra, a name given to thofe who protefled againt 
a decree made in the dict of Spire by Ferdinand, archduke of 
Jvjiria and other Roman cathelick princes, demanding liberty 
of confeience, till the helding of a council in purluance to a 
decree made in the year 1526. 

Irovesta TION [F. protefazisne, It. of protefatis,L) a 
folemm vow or allurance, a protelling againlt any proceedings, 
an open declaring of the mind. 

Paorno’sorary 2 [frotowarias, L of ree ros, Gr. firlt or 

Proto norary § chiet and getoriar, L a notary) é, ¢. the 
firlt or chief notary or feribe] a principal clerk. 

Prorno’xorary [ot the Com. Plews) enters and enrolls all 
eeclirations, pleading:, allizes, judyments, and actions. 

Protuonotary [of the King’s Deseb] records all actions 
civil (ued in that court, a3 the clerk of the crown-eflice duth all 
criminal cales- 

Paorny'res [re¢Sver’s,Gr.) a coin or corner of a wall; a 
crols-Leam, or overthwart rafter 

Proriy rum (sgosvesy, Gr.) a porch at the outward door 
of an houle; a portal; aliv fence of pales or rail, to keep off 
herfes, &¢ 

Pro'rocot [wpotixoaaor, Gr.] the firll draught of a decd, 
or inftrument, or contract; alfo a precedent bowk. 

Prorororester [proteferyiarius, L. Baro.) anciently a 
chicf officer ot Mindjer forcit, who had power to determine all 
caules of death and Mayhem there. ‘ 

Proto'Locy [xpsroaepia, Gr.] a preface, 

Paroroma’ ry & [Ilperouagzue, Ol redzos, fir, and paip- 
aup,awitnels, Gr ] the nrlt martyr or witnels that fuffered death 
in teimony of the truth, as St. Srepoen. 

Prorova’tay [apwrovadcia, of xpe7S and rd$ 2, Gr.] 
a primary or original dileale, not cauiea by another. 

Pao'roPLasr [xewtirans&, of woaitos and wads jew, Gr. 
to form] the man firlt furmed) our frit father Adam; alfo the 
firft former of all things. 

Protory pon (with Gram.) a primitive or original word. 

Pro'rory rs [+ewrézuror, ol rpazos and Tur, Gr. atype) 
the firtt pattern, or model of a thing. 

fo Protra'cr [pretrarre, It. of protra@um, fap. of protra- 
bere, L.} to prolong or delay the time; to draw out in length; 
to lay down the draught of a thing, asa map, Ge. on paper. 

Prorra creer? [with Surgeons) an initrument ufed to draw 

Prorra’cror § out any foreign or difagreeable bodies from 
a wound or ulcer, in like manner as the forceps, Z. 


Protrac’tine (with Surveyors) the — or laying down, 


the dimenfions taken in the field by the help of a protractor. 

Prorra'cTion, a putting off, a deferring, or delaying, L. 

Prorra cringe Pir (with Methem.] a tine needle fitted in- 
to a handle, to prick off degeees and minutes from the limb of 
the protractor, 

Protea cror [with Surveyort] an inftrument for taking the 
angles taken ina ficld, by a Téeodo/ite, Circurmferemter, or the 
like; which are plotied or laid down on paper, 

Protru’ston, athrulting forward, L. 

Prortre pricon [xporgex]smiv, Gr} on exhortion. 

Jo Protru ve [protrudere, L.] to thrult or puth forwards. 

Protu nerance [o! protuberans, L.} a bunching or fanding 
out; allo the procefs or knob of a bone. 

Proru werant [protuberans, L.} bunching or flanding out. 

Protu BeRANTNESS, a bunching out, 

Parou'pise [of pnuc, Sax.Ja line proud. 

Paoup (pnut, pny, Sax } puffed up with pride, elated. 

& Provp Bind and a Grggar’s Burle agree ull togerher. 

The firtt exalts aman above bis ttation, while the other often 
obliges him to aét much below it: Which ocealions a continual 
contract. 

To d¢ Paoun [pnutian, Sax.) to be elated or puffed up in 
mind, 

Te ée Proun [{poken of Dogs) to be defirous of copulation. 

Provu'pty, arrogantly, havghiily. 

Provu’pxess [of pnuz or prucian, and nep-pe, Sex.] pride. 

To Paove ly ofian, Sax. profina, Sw. profve, Da. probi. 
ren, Du.and G. prowver, eprowver, F. provare, Ie. prowar, Sp. 
probatio, L } to make good, to try, to make an experiment. 

Prove DITOR [proveditewr, F. proveditore, lt. proviedér, Sp.) 
a provider, 

Pro'venD [according to fome, of pretends, L. afford- 

ProvenDER§ ing] a meafure containing the quantity of 
gain daily given toa horie or other beait of jabour, for his ordi- 
nary fuitenance. < 

To go to Pao'venn [in Monza/ferie:] is to go to meals. 

Pro'venner [proventus. L. provende, F ) good for cattle. 

Provenver (with the Canting Crew} mony, or any other 
eere, i the nigkwrey . ek 

To b¢ Provenver prick'd, to mopered or fau Tea- 

fon of too high feeding. =i 1 by 
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Pro'ver [in Lew] an approver, aperfon who having confef- 
fed himfelf guilty of felony, accufes another of the fame crime. 

Pro'vers [proverbe,F. proverdio, It. of proverdium, L.) a 
concile, witty, and wile {peech, grounded upon long experi- 
ence, and containing for the molt part fume good caveat. 

Prove eutat [proverdialis, L.) of, or pertaining to a proverb. 

Prove RBIALLY, ina proverbial manner. 

To Provi'pe [psurevir, F. provedere, It. provéer, Sp. of pre- 
videre, L.) to furnith, 

Provi'dED [psurvewgue, F.] on condition, 

Ro'vinence (F. providenza, It. in the latter fenfe, of pre- 
videntia, L.) a fore-wit, warinels, forecaft; but more efpecially 
the forefight or fupreme intel,igence of God, and his government 
of all created being:: or the condudt and direétion of the feveral 
parts of the univerie, by afuperior intelligent being. 

Univerfad Pao'vipencs {in God) is that whereby he takes 
care of all things in general, but of mankind efpscialiy. 

Porticular Pao'vinvence [ot Gea] is that whereby he fuper- 
intends and takes cares of every individual thing in the world; 
continuing them in their beings, difpoding of their operations and 
effcéts in juch a wile order, as may be moik fuitable to thole 
wile ends and purpotes for which they are deligned. 

Pro'vivence (Hicrog/sphically) was by the Egyptians re- 
prefented by a bafilisk, wich the head and eyes of a hawk, be- 
caule it is related of it, that there is no other creature fuller 
of tpirits and vigour. It is alfo reported of a balilisk, that it 
kills at a dittance, only by fending forth from its eyes a fecret 
_— Which it conveys to the creature with whom it is dif- 
pleated. . 

Pro'vipencs [in Painting] is reprefented asa lady lifting up 
both her hands to heaven, with theie words, Providentia Dee- 
rum: or with a globe at her feet, and holding a icepter in her 
right hand, and a Corguecpia in her left. 

Provipenr [prooidus, L } thrilty, wary, cautious. 

Provipe'’ntiae [o/¢ Rec.] provifion of meat or drink, LZ. 

Provips’xriacness [of providentia, L. and nefs] the hap- 
pening of a thing by divine providence, providential etfect. 

Pro’vipentiy, prudently, thriftily, favingly. > 

Provipentness, thriftinels, favingnels. 

Provi’ver [provi/er, L.] one who furnithes with. 

Pro’vince eit Ecelejsafticks] an archbilhopricks alfo the 
extent of the jurifdiétion of an archbifhep. 

Province (F. provincia, It. Sp. and L.J a large pare or di- 
Vifion of an empire, a kingdom, Gc. comprehending Jeveral ci- 
ties, towns, Oc, under the fame government. 

Provi'nce Roje [of Provence in France) a kind of rofe. 

Tae feven United Provinces of the Netterlands, the provin- 
ces of Guelderland, Zutphen, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Friez- 
land, Over-Yejel and Greeningen, who in the year 1579, at 
Utrecht, made a firm alliance, whereby they united themtclves 
fo as never to be divided; yet referved to each province all its 
former rights, laws, and cuftoms, 

Provi’ncran [F. provinciale, It. of provincialis, L,] pertain- 
ing to a province; alfoa fuperior or chief governor of all the 
religious houfes in a province. 

Provi'nctat Synod, the aflembly of the clergy of a particu- 


lar province. 

de Prov i'ng [provigner, F.] to lay the flock or branch of a 
vine in the ground to take roor. 

Paovi'sion [ F. provifene, Ie. ay Pe Sp. of proviffo 
a whatfoever is provided, or is fit for fultenance;-alfo a pro- 
viding or taking care of. 

Provt'ston [in the Canon Law] the pope's providing a {pi- 
ritual living for a bithop, before the death of the incumbent. 

Paovt'ston [in Canoe Late) the title or inftrument, by ver- 
tue of which an incumbent holds, or is provided of a benefice, 
bifhoprick, &e. 

Paovi'sion {in Commerce) the wages due to a factor. 

Paovi’stonaL, done by, of, or pertaining to a provilo. 

Parovi'so, a condition, elaufe, or caveat, &r, 

Provi'so [in Lew) a condition inlerted in a deed; wpon 
the ablervance of which, the validity of the deed depends, 

Provi'so [in Lew] concerning matters judicial, is where the 
plaintiff in an action defifts in profecuting his {uit, and does not 
bring it to trial in due time, the defendent in fech eae may take 
out the Femre facias to the therift, which hath in it thefe words, 
Provijo, qued, &c. ; 

To moor a Paovi'so (Sea Phrafs]is when a thip hasan an- 
chor out, and a hawfer on fhore, and fo is moored with her 
head to the fhore with two cables. 

Provi'sor [provifewr. F. of provifer, L.) a perfon who has 
the care of providing things neceffary. 

Provi'sor [in an Usiverfry} a cithe of dignity, a patron, or 
chief governor, 

Provr'sor [old Statutes] a perfon who fued to the court of 
Rome for a provifion or benefice. 


Paovi'son Viftualivm, the king's purveyor, L. 


Provoca'TIOM 
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Provoca’rion [F. provocazione, Ie. provscaciin, Sp. of 
grooevetio, L.J a provoking, urging, incenfing, stirring up, (%e. 

Provocative, apt to provoke or ftir ap. 

4 Provocative [in Phyict] a medicine which ftrengthens 
nature dor venereal exercifes. ; 

Provo'caTIvENess, provoking nature or quality. | 

Pecvo’catory [provecatertus, L.] of, or pertaining to pro- 
vocation. , 

Jo Provo'ne [Provocare, It. and L. provoguer, FP. prevecar, 
Sp.] to move or Itir up, te anger or urge. — 

Pa, Provo'Ke [ina Medicinal Senfe] to difpofe to, or caule. 

Pro'vost [provit, F. propete, Ic. prisite, Sp. prepayt, Sax. 
provett, Dan. of prepyirus, L.Ja chief magiftrae of a city, or 
prefident of a college, or collegiate church. 

Pao'vosr-Marexac [in an Army] an officer whole concern 
it is to ap rehend deferters and other criminals, and to fer rates 
on provifions in the king’s army. : 

Pad'vorr-Ma rnstav [ina Reyal Navy] an officer whofe bu- 
finefs it is to take charge of the prifoners taken. : 

Provost-Marsuat [in France) an officer whole bufinefs it 
is to take cognizance of enemies, and fuch as commit outrages, 
as robbers. : ; 

Provost of Merchants [at Paris] the chief magiftrate of 
that city. F : 

Pro'vost [of the Minr) an officer who is appointed to approve 
all the moneyers, and to overiee them. ma 

Provo'stan [previtadle, F.] of, or pertaining toa provolt, 


Provo stair i the office or dignity of a provolt. 


Provo'stry - 

Prow [prora, L. prove, F. prua, It. prod, Sp.] the fore-port 
ofa thip, 4. ¢, thar part cf the fore-caltle that 1s aloft, and not 
in the holds properly that berween the chace and the !oof. 

Prow'sss [pravejit, F. predexza, lt. proéza, Sp.) valour, 
courage, ftowtnefss alfo a valiant or mighty aét or thing; an ex- 

crit. ‘ . 

” Paown [prob. of proyeler, F ] to go about pilfering or 
filchings allo co gape after gain. 

Pro’xtes, annual payments made by the parochial clergy to 

bifhop, fr. on vilitations. a“ 
oor wiry [Proximité, F. projimita, It. proximidad, Sp. 
of proximitas, L.) nearnels or neighbourhood, a nigh degree of 
kindred; alfo nearnels in place.. ; 

Pro’xy [either of reicer&, Gr. as Ca/aub. fappofes, or of 
Procarator, L.) one who acts for, or flands for another in his 
abfence; allo the commillion of a client to his proctor in the 

ivi to manage his caule. 
oT Paey N, to sda pick, fet; alfo to trim the feathers, 
{poken ot birds. : . 

A Pauve(pruden:, L.) a precife woman, Fr. ; 

Pau’pence (F. prudenza, It. prudencia, Sp. of prudentia, 
L..} wifdom, the firlt of the cardinal virtues s which teaches us 
to govern our lives, manners, aétions, according to the dictates 


i fon. 
of right reafon (by Moralijts] is defined to be a habit of the 


Pru'pENCE 
mind, whereby a man judges and determines truly how he 
fhoald aét and proceed; what he fhould do or avoid in ail things 
relating to his advantage, temporal or cternal, fo as to render 
himlelf happy both here and hereafter. ; 

Prupence [by Painters and Sculptors] is reprefented by a 
woman with two faces, having a gilt helmet on her head, to 
fignify, that it becomes a wile man to be arm'd with prudent 
coun(els, a flag lying by her, chewing, to denote that we fhould 
ruminate and {earch into the circumitances of things before we 
come to any refolutions holding a looking-glafs in her left hand, 
to thew that we ought to examine our defects, by knowing our- 
felves, and in her right an arrow, with the fith Remora twilted 
round it, to put usin mind, that we ought to be always upon 
the wing to do good, and fuffer no delay to prevent usin it. | 

Pru'pEent (F. prudente, It. and Sp. of pradens, L.) wile, 

ifereet, adviled . : ; 
- Puveravial, of, or pertaining to prudence, adviled, dif- 

eet, wile. . : 
i Paupe’NTIALLY, dilcreetly, wilely. 

Prupe’nriacness [of prudens, L. and #¢/i] prudence. 

Prvu’pentiy, wilcly, difcreetly, adviledly. 

Pru‘Denrness [srudentia, L.) prudence, prudent manage- 
a eawsiie rit, F.) an affected or conceited womanith 

els, nefs. ; 

ge tern r concretion of the dew made by the violence of 
the external cold. " Lt 

Pau’wa, a burning or live coal, £- 

Pruxa {in Surgery} a carbuncle, 4 plague, fore, or fiery 
botch. . : 

Te Proxs (with Gardeners) to trim trees, by cutting off the 
faperfluous fprigs or branches. 

‘To Prune [in Falconry) as the Hash pranzs, i. ¢. picks her 
wings. 
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Prune’tra (in Melicine) a drinefs of throat and tongete hape 
Fening in continual fevers, elpecially acute oncz, attended wich 
a heat and rednefs of the throat; and fcurf covering the tongue, 
fumetimes whitith and fomeiime biackifh. 

Prune'Lia [Roteny] the herb telf heal, Z. 

Paunetia ¢erulea{ with Betan.) the herb bugle, fo called 
from its blue flowers, L. 

Sef Prunetcag. See Sal. 

PauNne’L1o's (fo called of Brignoler, the place where they 
grow) a fort of plums; allo a fort of filk. 

Paunes (F, pragea It. prune, LJ a kind of plums. 

Pauwt’rernous Trees (prumifer, L.) fuch crees as bear plums, 
or whole fruit has a ftone in the middie. 

Prau'nine (incert, Etym) the cutting off the fuperfuous 
twigs ol trees. 

Pau'rienr [prvriens, L..] pricking, itching 

Pruri'Ginous [prarigino/us, L.) tuilof the itch, itchy. 

Paurt'ctinousness [of prurigenojas, L and xe/s) itchinefs, 
the having the itch. 

Paueirys, the itch, a difeafe; any drynefs and roughnefe 
of the skin, occifioned by fharp humours which flagnate in, and 
corrode the miliary glands. 

Paura’sice Tables [with fron] tables calculated by 
Réeineldus, and dedicated to the duke of Prujka) for finding 
the motions of the heavenly bodies. 

To Pry [prob. of prewoer, F. to make atrial of ] to fearch, 
inquire, or drive into. 

Pry‘an Tin, a fort of tin found mixed with gravelly earth, 
fometimes white, and fometimes red. 

Pry, a kind of fervice or tenure; an old fahhioned {pur 
with one point only, which the tenant holding land by this 
tenure was to find for the king, 

Pay'tne [incert. Etym. except of prewvant, F, making a 
trial of } fearching, cnauiring, or diving into. 

Payrawes [at Athens) the fenators who compoted the 
grand counci! who governed the flate, who were in number 50. 

PrytaneuM [aeu7avsiov, Gr.) a building at Sebeas, where 
the council of Prysanes aflembled. 

Payraneus [xpuravss, Gr.) the firlt magiftrate in moft of 
the cities of Greece. 

Prato [leau®, Gr.Ja hymn upon a divine fubject. 

Psa’tutsr [pfalmyte, L. pralm poop, Sax.) a compofer or 
fingers of plalms. 

Psa'Luopy [F. and L. of Jaausdia, of Larue and dude, 
to fing, Gr.) finging of plalms, or finging and playing on an 
inflroment at che fame time. 

Psavmo'crapiistT (daruoy et 9® of Leruds, and yep 
¢ev, Gr. to write) a writer of plalins. 

Psarmo'crarny [(ferucyragia of LaruS, and yegea, 
a writing) a writing of plalms. 

Psa'trer [Leatiicw, Gr. praleene, Sax. pfaltere, Dam. 
pfalter, Dy. and G. pfeauticr, F. falters, It. falterio, Sp. 
pialterium, L) a book of pialms. 

Psa'ttiey (Learicwr, Gr.2 a kind of mufical inftrument. 

Psamain'smus (Leuusoude, Gr.) a bath of dry, warm fand, 
to apply to che feet of dropkeal perfons. 

Psammo ora (of Leuuadus, Gr.) (andy and gravelly mat~ 
ter in urine, 

_ Psa’matos [Lduu, Gr.) fand or gravel; that which breeds 
in human bodies, 

Psatyrians, a feét of the Arians, who held that the fon 
was not like the father in will, that he was taken from or made 
of nothing, and that in God, generation was not to be diltin- 
guithed trom creation. 

Pst'PHomancy [Lugeuarrise of Lnzis, a ftone, and per- 
ttid, Gr. divination] a divination by pebble. ttones, diftinguith'd 
by certain charaéters, and put as lots into a veflel; which, hav- 
ing made certain fupplications to the gods to direct them, they 
crew out, and according to the chara¢ters, conjcétured what 
fhould happen to them, 

Pseuno [of Levdii¢, Gr. fall, counterfeit} a term or particle 
ufed in the compofition of many Latia and Eng/:/ words. 

Pseuva‘corus [of {eid@ and”axsess, Gr.) the yellow 
flower-de-luce, a plant. 

PskuDANCHUSA Se Laid, and anchu/a, L. of dyyece, 
Gr.) wild buglofs, or theeps tongue. ? 

sBuUDA'NGRLIST [LeudiarytrA@ of Jevdis falle, and &y- 
yta®, an angel) a falfe meflenger. 

Psruparo'stur [Levdewicer@, Gr.]a fale apofile. 

Pseu’pisopomenon [of -Levd'as, falie, ig, equal, and 
Sou, Gr. a building] a fort of building, whole walls are made 
of ftone, of an unequal thicknels. 

Pseupoasruo’pitus (ot Livud, and afphodelus, L. of 
dcead'sAG, Gr.] baftard alphodil. 

Pseuposu'niow [Leud'cBirsov, Gr.) the herb water-crefics, 

Pseupoca’psicum [of eid ®. and capficum, L. Jnight-thade. 

Pseu pocuaMarnyxus [of Jsid'S > as2ai, on the ground, 
and JE, Gr.) balard dwarf-box. 

Psgevpocoroxo Pus 
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Pseunoconorono’pus [of LevsSo and xeparbaes, Gr] 
baitard crow-foot, buck plantain. 

Psevpopictra’MNum [of LetS and dixtauror, Gr.] 
baftard dittany. 

Pseupopt Prere [in aat. Archit.) a temple with eight co- 
lumns in front; and a fingle row of columns all round, 

Pseuvo'crarnuy [Jevdoyesgia of Levdd, and yeven, 
Gr.} a falle writing, a counierteit hand, 

Prsupone ie porus Lof Lepd@ and iaaggaess, Gr] wild 
hellebore o¢ bear’s-foot. 

Pseuvonerato'Rium [b2td@ and gurarcer, Gr.] ba- 
flard agrimony. . 

PseuponenMopa'’crytus[Leid@, épuoddxtunGy, Gr.J 
the herb dog's tooth. 

Pseupo'Locy [Leutcrczia, Gr.) falfe (peaking or lying. 

Pseupoma RTYK(Levd'quderup, Gr.] a counterfeit martyr, 
afalfe witnels, 

Pseu'po-Me'picus, a falfe phyfician, a pretender to phyfick. 

Pskupo MECHANICAL, not according to, or contrary to the 
rules or laws of Mecbanijm, 

Psevnomeca NrHluM (Leudoueadrduov, Gr.) cockle or 
corn-role. 

Psuupo'menos [feud susvG, Gr.] a fophiflical argument, 
a fallacy in realoning sa captious conclufion. 

Pseuvomo Ly [of Lets & and wwav, Gr.) the yellow daf- 
fodil, or crow’s bill. 

Psevponarci’ssus [Letc& and vapxige, Gr.) the yel- 
low daffodil, 

Pseupona’nous [of LevJ@ and vapS@, Gr.) battard 
fpike. : 
z Pseupony’Mous [Levd'erdu@ of Levdde, and dvoue, Gr. 
name] authors who publith books under falfe and feigned names. 

PseuDOPERI'PTERON, atemple where the fide pillars were 
fet in the wall on the infide, which was enlarged (ufficient to 
inclofe the {pace for the Portico's of the Peripteron, 

PseyporxiLosoPier [ feudcgsatcop@, Gr.) a falfe or 
counterfeit philofopher, 

PszuporntLo'soruy [Levdopirccepicae of eid and gsas- 
oegia, Gr.) falle philotophy, 


Psruvopo'rticus[of Jets®>, and porticus, L.Ja falle porch. 


Pseupoproruer [Levdowesgntns of Leid@ falle, and 
mescntus, Gr.Ja falfe prophet. 

SEU DOPRO PHESY grb saci Gr.] falle prophefy. 

Pseuposto'MaTa [of Levdorou@ of Levd'o¢ falle, come, 
Gr, the mouth) falfe mouths or openings, elpecially where ri- 
vers dilembogue or empty themfelves. 

Psevpo-ste tra [of Leidtec, Gr. and fella, L.] any kind of 
Meteor or Phaaomencn, newly appearing in the heavens, and 
refembling a far. 

Pseuvoruy'nuM [deus cduesw of Leudis, and Sugg, Gr. 
adoor)a poflern-gate, a back-door, 

Psi LOTHRIX tot slide naked, and Spit, Gr. hair) a depi- 
lator) or mecicament proper to make the hair fall off. 

Proas musculus [Loes, Gr. the loins] one of the mufcles 
which bend the thigh, 

Pso' as rag re: eee Anat.) a round, hard, fefhy mufcle of 
the Joins, ariiing from the internal fide of the tranfverfe pro- 
cefles of the vertebra of the loins within the Abdomen; and 
deicending upon part of the internal fide of the J/:wm, is infert- 
ed into the lower part of the little trochanter, Z. 

Psoas parvar [Amat.] a muicle of the thigh, arifing fiefhy 
from the infide of the upper vertebra: of the loins, and is inferted 
into the upper part of the thare-bone, which is joined to the os 
dium, Le 

Pso'na (JLeiex, Gr] fcabbinels, manginefs, a wild fcab that 
makes the skin {caly, 

Pso'rna Plinsi, fera Scabies, akind @f itch fo call'd. 

Psont’asis [Lepiacis of Lelega, tobe feabby, Gr.Jadry 
itching {cab, frequently accompanied with an exulceration. 

Pro’ntca [Lwer’xe, Gr,] medicines good againft {cabbinefs. 

PsonorntTHatMl’a [ edaauia, Gr. of weg, a fcab, 
and opSaaia, a difeafe in the eye, Gr.]a {cab and inflammation 
of the eyes with itching. 

os, a lead- 


Psy cuaco'cica fof lux, the foul, anda 
er, Gr.] medicines which fuddenly raife the {pirits in faintings. 
Psycuo'mmaist [of Luxyersyines, of Luxa, the foul, and 
atyw,Gr to fay) one whe treats concerning the foul. 
sycHo'Locy (LuxoAcyia, Gr.) a difcourte of the foul. 
Psy curo METER (st sbuxpes cold, and yitpov, Gr. mea- 
fare} an inftrument for meafuring the degrees of moifture or hu- 
midity of the air. 
Psycuoma’cuy [duyoueyia, Gr.] a war or fight between 
le ei and body. 1 t 
sycurotust’a [sluypoaugia of Luypde cold, and avers, 
Gr. a {olution or lt a toa baths, sc : ; 
Psy cno'Mancy [Luyemartsia of Lui the foul, and wave 
Tia, divination, Gr.) iivination by the ghoits, fouls, or fpi- 
tits of Gead perfons. 
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Psycurornont’a [Luyengefie of Lusveds cold, and 
fear, Gr.Ja fear of, of an averfion to cold things. 

Psyco'rroruon (Luydrpceev, Gr.) the herb betony. 

Psyerica [with Pye.) cooling medicines apainit the feab. 

Psypra‘cion [Lud ¢x’xsor, Gr.) a little ulcer in the skin of 
the head ; allo a {welling in the skin, like a blitter with muilt 
matter in it. 

Psycii’um [Leaasar, Gr.] the herb flea bane, or Mea-wort. 

Pra’ratica ( of gJepusan, Gr} medicines which cau 
fneezing. 

Preki's [xlez's, Gr.] fern or brake, the herb ofmund, 

Pre‘'ana [w)ieva, Gr.) the fecond bone of the foor, 

Pre'now [x]ecar, Gr.) the wing of a birds alio the wing or 

. 
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ifle of a building, 

Prero'piont (of zigov,a Wing, and sipweto bear, fo cal - 
Jed becaule they bare wings on the points of « ikes] couriers 
among the Remsxs, who brought tidings of afWdeclaration of 
war, of a battle loft, or any mithap which befel the army. 

Prerycor'pes procefus [of wligué, a wing, and ird@, 
form, Gr.] the proce!s of a bone fo called. ; 

Pre RYGCOSTAPHELI Nus faternus [Amat )a mulcle like the 
former, that is inierted into the fore-part of the Uvala, and 
likewife moves jt. . 

Prery’cium [aTeguyior, Gr.Ja little wing. 

Prerycium[with Asat.) the wing of round rifing of the nove 
or Rad: alfo the oe the Sphensides or wedge-like hone. 

TERYGOMDES [z]épupaadiis, Gr.) the wing-lik 
of the Sphenotd or eeeite bone. ; ee 
ERYGOLDE’US internus [ Anat.) a mufcle of the jaw arifing 
from the internal part of the Prerygeides procefs, and delcends 
to be inferted into the lower part of the inward fide of the lower 
jaw. 

Prery’corpeus, externus, amufcle of the jaw which arifes 
from the external part of the Prerygoides, and goes backward to 
be inferted between the Cumdy/oid procels and the Ccrsme on the 
infide of the lower jaw, and pulis it forwards. 

Preny'copatati'nus [rJiguyoedus, Gr. and palaturs, 
L.] a mufcle of the Gargareon, atifing from the procefs of the 
Sphenvides, and defcending according to the length of the inter- 
itice, made by the internal A/a of the os Spbencedes, and ruil cat 
lus Pterygoidews internas of tae lower jaw, and is inferted tothe 
a part of the Gargareon. 

TERYGOPHARINGA'EUS[OF ipuyoeidns, and gxeuyt, 
Gr.Ja mulcle arifing thin and Bethy al both the boned 
proceffes of the ¢s Cumeiforme; alfo from the root of the ‘Tongue 
and extremities of the os Hysides, &c. 

PIERYGOITAPHYLI'NUS externus 
satuatv& of saguad, the palate Gr} a muicle arifing from a 
{mall protuberance upon the under fide of the body of the er 
Sphenoides, and goes directly to be inferted into the hinder part 
of the Uvula, and moves the Uvula, 

Pri'san (7Jicwn, Gr.] a kind of cooling phyfick drink made 
of peeled or hull'd barley, 


ProbEMAlcn Sylem [of the Heavens) that E: fyioy which 


Se was invented by Pro/emy 


{ wlepuyordng, and 


the great Alexandrian, altro- 
nomer, the illuftrator and 
maintainer of it, tho’ the 
invention was much older, 
having been held by rijfo~ 
tle, Hipparchas, &c, 
Thisis an Aypotbe/is, order 
or difpofition of the hea- 
vens and heavenly bedies, 
wherein the earth is fups 
poled to be at reft and in the 
center, and the heavens to 
revolve round it from Ea 
to Wef, carrying with 
them the fun, planets, and fixed flars, each in their re{peClive 
fpheres. Next above the earth is the Moon, then the planet 

reury, next Feuus, above her the $um; next above him Mars, 
and then Fupiter; beyond him Setwrn; over which are placed 
the two Cryjfa/line {pheres, and lafily the primam modile, fup- 
— v4 be the firlt heaven, that gives motion to all the {pheres. 

lee Sy/fem. 

This Sy/Zer was generally beliew'd till the difcovery of dme- 
rica dilprov'd one part of it, and the confideration of the rapid 
motion of the fun, and the other planets put Nicés/as Copernicus, 
a famous Germaw mathematician about 200 years ago, upen 
forming a new Syffem that might be more confiftent with the 
celeftial phenomena, and late improvements have put this Ptele- 
maick Syflem quite out of countenance; and even demonftration 
is not wanting to confute it. See Cepernican Syftem. 

Provesar res {fo named after Pro/emy their leader) a branch 
of the Gnoficks who held that the law of Mzjes came part 
from God, part from M/s, and part from the traditions of the 
dottors. ; 

ak Prrati'sus 
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PrvatrsMus v uedssuts of ela, Gr. to fpit) a fpittieg 
or diicharge ot the Se/iva, through the glands of the mouth. 

Pry’aton [4]0aaer Gr.) ipittle, or that matter which is 
brought up from the lungs by coughing. 

Prvy’Losts, adifeale when the brims of the eye-lids are grown 
thick, and the hairs of the eye-brows fill off. 

Prysmaco’cue dre tae of xivzacy, f{pittle, and 
ez apis, Gra leader) a medicine which diicharges {pite, whe- 
ther it amounts quire to a falivation or not. 

Pu'seaty [patertas, L.) ripenels of age, the age of 14 years 
in men, and 12 in women. 

Puses, the privy parts of human bodics, cither male, or 
female. 

Pu’sts os [with Anat.) the fhare bone, a bone of the hip, 
fituate in the fore and middle part of the trunk, and making the 
Jower and inner part of the os saacrinatum, L. 

Pu'stican (F. pudblicana, It. pudlicima, Sp. of pud/icanus, 
L.ja farmer of publick rents and revenues; alfo a keeper of a 
yvidtualling houfe, or ale houle. 

Pu'sticans [pubsicami, L.] farmers or collectors of publick 
taxes, Ge. 

Puniica’ tion [F. pudlicazione, It. pudlicaciin, Sp. of pub- 
fieatio, L.) a making publick, or giving publick notice of a 
thing. 

Poet ten Faith (in the reign of king Charles I.) a pretence 
or cheat to raife money upon the publick faith of the nation, to 
make war againft the king, about the year 1642. 

Pusicx Cpudlic, F. pedblico, It, publtce,Sp. of publicus, L.) 
common; belonging to the people ; manifelt, known by every 
body, 

Fu'anacesy, openly, in the view of every one. 

Pu'aiiceness [of pud/iews, Le and mefi] manifcltnefs to 
all perfons or to many. 

To Pu'enisn (pobiicare,L. pudblier, F. pudlicdr, Sp.] to make 
publick, fpread abroad, 

Pu niisuer [padsiewr, F.) one who publithes, as books, &e, 

Pu'cenace, a maiden-head, virginity, F. 

Pu'cuta [eld Res ]a pouch, a purle, a bag, LZ. 

haa ice a kind of mushroom full of dult. 

4 Pu'cxer, a nel of caterpillars, or fuch like vetmin, 
Country Word. 

Pu creren (prob. of ruxd2@ or ruxeia, Gr. to thicken, 
according to Stsmner) drawn together, folded, or lying uneven, 
as cloth, &¢, not evenly fowed, 

Pu'pper [Skinner derives it of polteren, Tewt.) a noife, a 
bullle; alfo confufed or awkard doing any thing. 

Pu'pvine [boudin, F.Ja well known food. 

Te give the Crow a Pupbinc, to dye. 

Pu ppvina 6f aa Anchor (Sea Phraje) is the binding ropes 
about the rings of it. 

Puopine Grafs, the herb penry-royal. 

Punvines (in a $4ip) certain ropes nailed to the arms of the 
main and fore yards near the ends, to prevent the ropes called 
Robbins, from galling upon the yards when the top fails are 
haled home. 

Pu'poock, a {mall inclofure, Cowntre Word. 

Pu'poe (patrovillis, F.) a hole orlower place on the ground 
with ftanding water, 

Te Pu'pore [patrovi 
hands, tg rc. 

Pune'’xpva Cof padere, L. to be afhamed} the privy parts, 
either of man or woman, allo an artery of the Pests, L. 

Pu'piaunp [Pudibundus, L_] thame faced. 

Pu'pipunpness [of pudibuadus, L. and me/s) bathfulnefs. 

Punica planta [in Botan.) the fenfitive plant, L. 

Pupici'tra, a goddels, adored ‘at Rome, reprefented as a 
woman veiled, ofa very modeft countenance; fhe had two tem- 
ples, one for wives of the Patricians, and another for thofe of 
the Pickeians. 

Puptays, picces of ftuff ferving to do the office of Levers, 
handfpikes, &e, 

Puorciry [pudicité, F. pudicizia, It. of pudicitia, L.] cha- 
flity, modefty. 

Pusai'ce (Pweri/, F. pyerile, It. of puerilis, L.] of, or per- 
taining toa child, childith. 

PuvarLentss? Tgp F. puerizia, It. of pwerilitas, 

Pusri'tiry § Lj childithnels, boyithnels. 

Purri'tity (in Difcour{e] a thought, which being too far 
fetch’d becomes flat and infipid; a faule common to thofe who 
affect to fay nothing but what is extraordinary and brilliant. 

Putse (pwi/us, L.7 the beating or throbbing of the arteries. 

Pus’aity [pueritas, L.} childhood, infancy. 

Pur/erexa, awoman in child-bed, L. 

Neto rely (of pwerPera, L.} child-bearing. 


To Pur? (Cprob, , i? 
of thortael sie, putten, Tew.) to blow or pant by reafon 


er, F.] to move or ftir water with 
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To Purr [Senfer, Fs fouffare, It. duffar, Sp.] to fwell. 

4 Purr [prob, of poff, Dy. the {welling of the cheeks, or 
bouffee,P.ya blalt or breath of wind; alio an utenfil ufed in 
powdering of the hair. 

4 Pure [in a Gaming Hewfe} 3 perfon hired to play to decoy 
others. 

Pu’rrin, a bird, fo named (as is feppoled) from the round- 
nefs of its belly, as it were {welling or pufling out; a kind of 
coot, or fea. gull. 

Purer (éoufi, F.] fwell'd up. 

Puc (prob, of piga, Dam. pixy, Sex. a little maid) a name for 
a monkey or ape, 

Pu'cceren, as the red puggered attire of a turkey, ¥. ¢. the 
Wattles. 

Pu’cce [of piza, Sax. pige, Dan. alittle maid] 1 foothing 
word ufed to a hittle child, or a {weet-heart; as ey J/istle or 
pretty Puzgy. 

Pu’ait (in Pharmacy) a fmall handful, or as much as may be 
taken up at once between the two fingers and thumb, ZL. 

Pucit, a fighter at filty-cuffs, a champion, ZL. 

Puona’ciousness? [of Pugeax, L. and nef: fighting dif. 

Pucna'city polition. 

Puis darrein continuance, a plea of new matter depending 
On action fo/? u/timam continuationer, 

Pur'ssance ([F. pofeaza, It.) power, force, might. 

Pur‘ssant (F. pojfente, It.] powerful, mighty. 

Pul’ssanTLyY, powerluily, mightily. 

Put'ssantness [of parfant F. and weft} mightinefs, esc. 

Pu'isxe, a younger born, or a child born after another. 

Pu'iswe, Puny, a law-term for a countellor, as, a Puny 
Cewnjelior. 

Puxe, a fort of colour. 

4 Park, a vomit, 

Pu'cino [incert, Etym. unlefs of fupeken, Ds. to thrult- 
forth) vomiting. 

Put, a general name which is given by the Per/fans to all the 
copper money current in the empire. 

To Pure (Pieler, F. pigolare, It.) to piep as chickens and 
young birds do, 

Pu'tcuritupe [pulcbritede, L.} beauty. 

Puce’cius [in Botany] penny-royal, Z. 

_ Pures [or Mens Venerss) the hairy hillock above the privities 
in men or women. 

Po’Lex, a fica, LZ. 

Purica’ria Lwith Betanifr] the herb flea-wort, Z. 

Purica’rts fedris [with Péyficians] a malignant fever, fo 
called, becaufe ic makes the skin appear as if it were flea-bitten. 
The fame as Petecialis febris. 

Puico’se [fwlicofus, Lj abounding with or full of fleas. 

Pu'tine (prob. of piaw/ant, F. finging fmall] weakly, fickly. 

Pu'hion afort of herb, puliol-royal, penny~ 

Punt‘or-Moustatn § royal. 

To Part [pullian, Sax] to pluck, drag, hale, &&¥r. 

Purwa [eld Rec} a pool or Jake of flanding water. 

Putven [pu/ain, O. F.] poulsry. 

Pu'ter [poularde or poulet, F. pella, Sp a young hen. 

Pu'tier Lof'a Sdip}s clofe room in the hold, in which laying 
fome pigs of lead, or other weighty things, fhe may be fuffici- 
ently ballafted with lofs of little of her hold, and more room left 
for the [towage af goods. 

Portey Piece, armour for the knees; alfo that part of a 
boot which covers the knee. 

Putver (of pullian, Sex. or Povlie, F. Pilea, Sp-) one of the 
mechanick powers; a wheel or block channelled round, which 
by means of a rope running in it, heaves up great weights. 

To Pu’tirucate [pwdlviare, It. and L.J to fpring or come up 
young; to bud forth. 

Pu'tMo Marinus [with Nateralijts) Sea Lungs, a light, 
fpongeous fubftance, of a fhining colour like cryttal, intermixt 
with blue, and commonly in a form, refembling human lungs, it 
fwims on the furface of the fea, and fhines in the night time, 
and has this property, that if a ftick be rubb'd therewith it will 
communicate its luminous property. It is vulgarly fuppofed to 
prefage a ftorm; but it is in effeét no more than a vilcous excre 
ment of the fea. 

Putmona’rta [Botany] the herb lung-wort, L. 

Putmowa’xsa [in Medicine] an inflammation of the lungs. 

Putmona’aia Arteria [with Anatemijis] a veficl of the 
breaft {pringing immediately out of the right ventricle of the 
heart, and thence conveying the blood tothe lungs, having a 
double coat, called alio Vena Arteriofa. 

Putmowa’atus, one who is difeafed in the lungs, Z. 

Pu'tmonary [pulmonarivs, L ) of, or pertaining to the 
lungs, L. 

PuLMONARY ff (with Awat.] thofe veilels which carry 
the blood from the heart to the lungs, and back agains being the 
pulmonary vein, and the pulmonary arteries, 
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Purmo'nes [nat] the lungs, the inflruments of breathing 
inall animals. 

Putmons’ous [pw/moneus, L.) like, or pertsivirg to the 
lungs. : 

A Putmo'nice pulmonicus, L.] a confumptive perfon. 

Purr (pauipe, F. pulps, It. Sp. and pupa, 1.) that part of 
fruit which is good to eat, lying between the rind, and the 
flone, or kernel. . 

Purp {in Pharmacy] the foft part of fruit, reots, or other 
bodies, that is extracted by foaking or boiling, and paticd thro’ a 
fieve. 

Pu'.pir (pulpits, Sp. of pulpitum,L ] a plaice erefed for 

king publickly. , . 
Te canon among the Resrens) a place raife!, on which the 
attors ated their plays, or what we now call the ftages tho 
fome fay it was an eminence val the mufick; or a place from 
whence declamations were {poken. A 

Pu'trous [pw/ps/ws, L.) full of fubltance, fichhy, nourifhing, 
rich, 

Pu'crouswess [of pe/po/us, L. and e/1) fulnefs of pulp. 

Pousa’tor [Law Word) the plaintiff or adtor. i 

Putsari'Lia [with Botanists) the plant palque-Rower, - 

Putsa‘tion, a knocking or flriking; alfo the beating of the 
pulle, or the beating of the arteries, F. of L. 

Patsant (Lew H’erd) to accufe a perfon, : 

Purse [pwés, L.)all 4 of grain contained in fhells, husks, 
or cods, as beans, peas, Ee, P , 

Purse [pewlse, FE polis, It. pulfo, Sp. of pudjius,L.]is the 
immediate index of the heart, by the mediation whereof the 
blood is dilfuled thro’ the whole bady, which is affected dif- 
ferently thereby, according to the different motion thereof, or 
the pulfe is the beating aud throbbing of the arteriess that reci« 
procal motion of the heart and arteries, whereby the warm 
blood thrown out ef the left ventricle of the heart, is fo impel- 
led into the arteries to be by them diftributed through all parts 
of the body, as to be perceivable by the touch of the finger. 

Fhisaal’ Purse [with Pdyfciens) is cither in rcipect of time 
or ftrength, i, ¢- it either itrikes quicker or flower, or elle fron- 
ger or weaker, asi 

Interrapted Pass, is either when the ftrokes-are much fmal- 
ler than ufual, or when their intervals are much greater, 

Intenfe Pavss, isa pulle whole ftroke is very hard, or elie 
this ftrength is made up with the multiplicity and frequency of 
mications, as in the height of fevers. , 

Rewifi Purse, is a pulle whofe ftrokes are lefs quick or lefs 
flrong, and in ficknefs indicates more danger than in the other. 

Deep Purss, is more frequent in old folks than in young, and 
fhews a difpofition to afihma’s, lethargy, and melancholy, ee, 

Superficial Purse, is one which fhewsan exact temperament 
of bedy, and a merry difpofition of mind. — ; 

Trembiing Purse, indicates great extremity. . 

Wandring Purse, is one which is fometimes felt in one place, 
an fomctimes in another, and fonietims no where, and is never 
but a few minutes before death. ieoam 

A fireng Purse, denotes a brisk and copious influx of the 
hervous juice into the Milli of the heart. 

A flew Purse, denotes a flownefs of the influx of the nervous 
juice from the brain into the Wi//i of the hearts 

A quick Purse, intimates acrimonies, fpirits, agitated fevers, 
phrenzies. 

A weak Purse, denotes the contrary tothe former, 

An Intermitting Potss, denotes that life is in a Mippery 
fituation, . 

A Hard Purse, fignifes that the membrane of the artery is 
dricr than ordinary. ? 

A foft Purse, ¢ am the contrary to that beforementioned. 

Pu'Lston, a driving or thrufting forward, DL. te 

Pu'ston [in Phyjicks) the ftroke by which any medium is 
affefted, by the motion of light, found, &'¢. thro’ it. 

Pusu’Ra (of paifere, L. to knock, en account of the monks, 
who antiently, before they were admitted, 2 pe ad forts, 
i. e. knocked at the doors feveral days together] in our old law- 
books, fignifies a previous examination. 

Pu'tverauis, that may be powdered. 

To Pu'tverizate? [pulverizer, F. polverizzare, It. of pul- 

Te Putvert2e verizare, L.] to reduce to powder. 

Putveriza’TIon, a reducing to powder, — 

Purve'rurence [of pulverndentus, L.) duftinefs. 

Pa'tvis de tridus [1.¢. a powder of three ingredients the cor- 
nachine powder, nate of equal be of Antimenium Diapkore- 
ticum, Diagridivm and Cream of Tartar, L. : 

Purvis Porras [i ¢. the powder of the fathers] the Jefuits 

wader, L, : 

Purvis fulminens [with Chymifs] the thundering powder, a 
mixture of three paris of falt-petre, two of tartar, and qae of 
brimflone ; all finely powder'd. A {mall part, even a fingle 
dram of this being put into a fhovel over a gentle fire, till it 
melts by degrees, and changes colour, will go off with a noife 


like that of a musket, but hurts no body in the room, by reafon 
its force tends chiefly downwards. 

Boat [= Arcbit.) a frieze {welling and like a pil- 

Panvinio ow. 

Putvina’ta [in ancient Architefure) a frize which fwells 
or bulges out, in manner of a pillow. 
‘A Pu'micaren [pumicatus, L.) made fmooth with a pumice- 

one. 

Pu'wice-Srone [pusmex, L. pamig-pean, Sax.) a fpungy 
light crumbling ftone, caft out of mount tna, and other 
burning mountains, ufed in graving, polithing, and other ules. 

Pu'Mtcus, a, um, - Botan. Writ.) low. 

Te Pummer [with the Vulgar] to beat, «eg. 

I Pummen’p bis fides for bim, (i.e. I beat him foundly. 

Pus (pumpe, Den. pompe, Du. puuspe, G. pompe, F. bom- 
bre, Sp } a machine for drawing water out of wells or pits. 

Ts Pu'me (of pumpe, Dan, pompen, Dz. pumpen, G. po:¥- 
per, FI todraw water with a pump. 

Jo Pume, or wheedle fecrets out of any one. 

The Puss fucks [Sea Phrase] ufed when the water being out, 
it brings up nothing but wind and froth, 

Pump Brake (on Shiptoard | the handle of the pump. 

Pump Can, a veflel to pour water into a pump to fetch it 
and make it work. 

Pump Dale? [on Shiphoard) the trough in which the water 

Pome Paes which is pumped up out of the dhip’s hold 
runs, and fo out at the foupper-holes. 

Air Pump. See Machina Beyliana. 

Pumps, a fort of fhoes without heels. 

To Pax (punian, Sux }to pound or beat; alfo to play with 
words, to quibble. 

Pun [prob. of fofat,F. puafum, L.Ja quibble, or playing 
with words ; is a conceit arifing from the rife of wo words that 
agree in found, but diifer in fenfe or it may be faid tobe a vox 
es preterea mibil; i. ¢. a found and nothing but a found. 

Puncu, for chamber-maids, is made without any water or 
lime-juice, with the juice of orange and lemon, twice as much 
white-wine as lime-juice, and four times as much bramdy and 
fugar. 

Faxes [incert. Ety m.] a drinkable well known. 

4 Puncu [peincom, F.) an inftrament for making holes. 

A Puscu [polichinelle, F.] a thort and thick fellow, 

Puncuana’Lio§ a ftage puppet. 

_ To Puncn [poingonner, F. pungir and puncdr, Sp.} to bore or 
make a hole with a punch; alfo to thruft one with the filt, 
elbow, &r. 


Puy’cuaste [with the Melgar} {aid of womankind when 


they are marriageable, 
Puxcutong. [peincon, F. pongon, F.) a wine veffel contain- 
, Pu'ncuton ¢ ing 84 gallons. 

Puncu Horse [with Horfemeny is a well-{et, well-knit hore, 
having a fhort back, thick Mioulders, with a broad neck, and well 
lined with flefh. 

Pu'xcuins 2 [with Archite@:] hort pieces of timber placed 

Pu'xcntons§ to fupport fome confiderable weight; alfo a 

piece of timber raifed upright under the ridge of a building, 
wherein the little forces, &¢. are jointed. 
— Pa’xcuton, a little block or piece of flecl, on one end of 
which is fome figure, letter, or mark engraven either in Creyx 
or ia Reliewo, imprefhons of which are taken on metal or fome 
other matter, by ftriking it with a hammer on the end not en- 
graved, 

Puncuion [for Ceining) a piece of iron flecled, whereon the 
engraver has cut in Resieos: the feveral figures, arms, etligies, in- 
{criptions, &¢. that are to be im the matrices wherewith the {pe- 
cies are to be marked. 

Puncutons [for Printing] are made of ficel, as before uled 
in flamping the matrices, wherein the types or Printing chara- 
ters are call. 

Puncuions, are alfo various, uled by feveral artificers in 
a fee], and ray a the high 

uNcTATED Hyperbole fin igher Gremetry] an hyper- 
bola whofe oval conjugate is infinitely {mall, #. ¢, a a da 
; cdl Sah aum, [in Botes. Writ.) marked with {mall 
tS, Le 
Y Pasces iio [punillum, L. pointille, F.) a little point, « 
nicety, a trifle. 

Puncri‘Lious [peixtiliewx, L.] excepiious, captions; alfo 
of {mall confequence. 

Puncrs'Liousmess (of pointillewx, FP. and ne/i} triflingnels, 
aptnels to take exception. 

Pu'ncrien@? [in Surgery) an aperture made in the low- 

Pu’xcrure§ er belly in dropfical perions to difcharge the 
water. , 

Pu'nctuat [punftuel, F. puntuale, It. puntual, Sp. of pua- 
Gum, L. 4 point) exact, regular. 

Punctua’Lity Smee F. puntualita, Tt. puntua- 

Pu'nctuannass§ /idad, Sp.) exadtnels, regularity. 

Punctua’tty, 


ru 


Po'wcTita’LLy, exactly, regularly, 

Puxctua'rion (penduation, Fy (with Grammar.) the art 
of pointing or dividing a difcourle into periods or numbers. 

Pa'xetum, a point, L 

Pusctum Laecryale [in Anat. an hole in the nofe, or near 
the edge ofthe eye-lid, by which the mater or liquor of the 
tears paffes to the nollrils, L. 

Panxcrum Safiews (with Natwralfs} the firft mark of con- 
ception of an embryo, which is in the place where the arch is 
formed, or that {peck or cloud in a brood egg which appears 
and feems to leap before the chicken begins to be hatched. 

Puncrum Liaeans [with Geomet_] that point of a generating 
circle of a Cyc/ord or E&, rag which in the Geraefs produces 

rt of the Cyclotda/ line, L. 
Pincras Conifnsant (with Schoo/men) is an indivifible mag- 
nitude between contiguous points of a line, whereby they are 
connected, and from whence arifesa continuity. 

Panerum Termmnans (with peony! | is the indivifible ex- 
treme of aline, beyond which no part of the line extends. 

Puxerum Jnitians [with Schcolmen) aninvifible point, from 

ich the Jine begins. 
bei Vwuitiel [in Conicks] is a point determined by 

Pu’xcrum ptr the interfeétion of a right-line, drawn 
thro’ the vertex of a cone, to a point in the plain of the bale, 
with the plane that conilicutes the conick fection. 

Puncrum ex romparatione, L. (with Mathermat.] is either 
the focus in an Evlipfis and Hyperbola, fo called by Apollonius, 
becaule the rectangles under the fegment of the tranfverie dias 
meter in the E£//ipfis, and under that and the diftance between 
the vertex and the focus in the Hyperésia, are equal to one 4th 
part of what he calls the figure thereof. 

Pu'ncruns (pxsfura, L.] a prick, any wound made by a 

inted initrument. 
pues neren [pund bneehe, Sax.7 an illegal taking of cattle 

ut of a pound. 
Pu's a. an ill-fhaped or ill dreffed wench or woman. 

Pu'nes& (pusai/e, F.j a bug. 

Punra‘tpa [ed Ree Ja pound or penfold. 

Pu'scency {of pungens, L.] prickingnefs, fharp- 

Pa'NGENTNESS $ nefs 

Pu'Ncenr (pungeas, L.) pricking, fharp. 

Pu'ncer [pagurus, LJ a fea crab- hth. a 

Pu’stc [Punicus, bh. of Peni, L. the Carthaginians, who 
were anciently accounted a faithlefs people) as Punic Faith, 
i. ¢. falhhood, treachery, perjury, &e. 

Puni'ceous {in Betas, Writ.) of a fcarlet colour. 

Pu'nicum maivm, the pomgranate, ZL, , 

Te Pu'xtsn [pumir, F. and Sp. of pwnire, It. and L.) to in- 
fli&t bodily pain upon one who has committed an ofence or 
crime, alfo to chaltife, to correét. ; 

Pu'NISHABLE ae da F.] that may be, is fit to be, or 

rv be punifhed. 
ee ones, capablenefs or liablenefs to be punifhed. 

Pu'nesHMents [punition, F. punizione, lt, and L.] chattife- 
ments, corrections, F 

Pu’nitive, of, pertaining to, or of the nature of punith- 
ment. 

"NITIVENESS, punifhing nature or quality. 

fvinene laterof rox Civitians) is {uch intereft of mo- 
ney as is given for delay or breach of truth. . 

Pa'niwess [of pwi/ne, F. younger, and me/i} weaklinels, 
tenderne/s, unthrivingnefs, fpoken of children. Fs 

Pun [incert. Etym. except with Stinaer you derive it of 

nx, Sex a leather wallet, g. @. an old ftrumpet, fhrivelled 
Tike Tonka] a forry whore. ; } 

Pa'xwinc [parler par pointe, F. q.d. witha harp or pointed 
word] ufing words of a like or near found ina fatyrical or ban- 
tering fenfe. 

Pure n, aterm ufed at the game call’d Ba/er. 

Punto, apoint, Jtal. ; 

Pu'ny (pwi/ne, F.] little, peaking, weakly; alfo younger, as 
a puny judge, counfellor, Or. ; 

Jo Pur, to bring forth peppies, to puppy. 

Pu'rit [pupi/la, L.) the ball or apple of the eye, 

Pu'rit (pupille, F. pupiilo, It. Pupile, Sp. of pupilivs, L] 
{in Cioi/ Lew) a boy or girl not ™ arrived ata ftate of puberty, 
i. ¢. 14 years of age the girl, and 21 the boy. <s 

Pu'pitace [of pupils, L. an orphan and Age] minority ; 

uardianfhip. 
Op revith Oculifs] the round aperture of the Tunica 
Uvea in the eye; {0 called, becaule it reprefents your image, 
when look’d into, no bigger than Pupi//a, L. alittle puppet, 

Pupitia’rity, the itate or condition of a rer : 

Pu'prer [of poupe?, F. pupus, L.) a fort of baby or little 
figure of a man, c. made to move by lines, &¢. on ftages, and 
in puppet.fhows, 


_Pu'pris vena [ Anat.) the vein which {preads itfelf about the 
hinder part of the head, 
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To Purry, v. To pup. 

Pa'rry [of puppet, Text. of pypsws, L. a baby, &¢.] a whelp 
or young dog ; alfo a flupid fellow, &'c. 

Pu'pron [in Cookery] a dith made ofthe fiehh of hares, bacon, 
&e. minc'd. 

Pur auter.cie (in Law) where Jands, &f¢. are held for ano- 
ther’s life, 

Pu'na Eleeso/yna Ci. e Pure Alms] a tenure or manner of 
holding lands in Scet/and, peculiar to the clergy, &e. whe pay 
nothing for it. 

A bob alas [ prob. of poring, q. d. poring-blind] thort- 
hted. 
ge {in Azer.) the opening of the tunic of the eye, 

Pu'puta § calld Uves or Choroides. It is round in a man, 
and capable of being contraéted or dilated, like a mu(cle, accord- 
ing to the different degrees of light the eye isexpos'd to. It is 
fo called, becaufe it reprefents your 1mage when look'd into no 
bigger than Pwpilla, a liule puppet. 

Pu’acuase (in Law) fignifes the buying or acquifition of 
lands or tenements with money, by deed or agreement; and not 
obtained by defcent or hereditary right. 

Pu’acuase [of pourchafer, F.j a thing bought, or to be 
bought, as land, houles, &'r. 

eee Lpourcbafer, F.] to obtain or get by buy- 
ing, &¢. 

Bare cHastne[with frilors] is drawing, as they fay, the Cap. 
Stam purchajes apace, i.e draws in the cable apace. And ¢ come 
tra, when any thing can't be drawn or haled in with the tac- 
kle, they lay, the Tackle will not purcbaj2, 

Pu'ne (par, F. pure, It. and Sp. of purws, L.] fimple, un- 
compounded ; allo chalte, free from corruption, {pot or ftain g 
alfo cleans alfoexact; alfo mere or downright, 

Pur HMyperdsia (in Marhemat.} one that is without any 
oval, node, {pike, or conjugate point. 

Pure Mathematicks, are arithmetick and geometry, which 
only treat of number and magnisude, confidered abitrattly from 
all kind of matter. 

Pu'nes (in Cookers) peafe-foop. 

Pu'recy, exactly, merely. 

Pu'nensss [parstas, L. purité, F.] purity, unmixednefs, ums 
fpottednels, umitrainednefs, onblemitiednels, innocency. 

Pu'rrite (Cpearfileé, F.) a fort of ancient trimming for 
Womens gowns, mide of tintel, thread, &¢. called alfo bobbine 
work; allo an ornament about the edges of mufical inflruments, 

Pu'rrLew? [in Heraldry} ermins, peans, or any other 

Pu’artus § furrs, when they make up a bordure rounda 
coat of arms, 

Purca’ntia [in Phyfct] purging medicines. 

Purca’tion [F. purgazsone, It. purgacion, Sp. of Purgatie, 
L Ja scouring or cleanfing a thing, by carrying off any impuri- 
lies in it. 

Purca’T1on? [with Péyfcians] a purging by ftool, is an 

Pu'rcine excretory motion quick and frequent, pro- 
ceeding from a quick and orderly contraétion of the carneous 
fibres of the flomach and inteltines, whereby the chyle, ex- 
crements and corrupted humours, either bred or fent there from 
ether parts, are protruded from part to part til] they are quite 
excluded the body. 

Puaca’tion [in Lew) the clearing one’s felf of a crime of 
which a perlon is accufed before a judge. 

Canonical Panca'Tiox, is that the party fhall take his oath 
thathe is clear of the fiét objedted againft him, and bring fo 
many of his honeft neighbours, not above 12, as the court fhall 
afign him to {wear, on their coniciences, they believe he {wears 
truly. 

Vulgar Purca’tTion, an ancient manner ufed by pagans, 
and infidels, and Chrittians too, till it was abolithed by the canon 
law. It was by ordeal, either of fire, or water, or by combat, 
See Ordeal, 

Puaca'rion [in Pharmacy] the cleanfing of a medicine, 
by retrenching its fuperfluities, &¢. as flones out ef dates, ta- 
marinds, &e, 

Parca’rion [with Chynrifs) the feveral preparations of me- 
tals and minerals, to clear them of their impurities. 

Pu'acaTive, ofa purging quality, 

A Purcative [purgatif, F. purgativa, It] a purging medi- 
cine, which evacuates the impurities of the body by ftool. 

Pa'ncariveness [of pargatif, FP. and mei) purging, puri 
fying, or cleanfing quality. 

Pu'rGarory, a certain place where the Reman catholicks 
hold that the fouls of the faithiull are purified by fire, from the 
blemifhes they carry with them out of this lifs, before they are 
admitted to a fate of perfect blifs. 

Pu'ncatory (purgateire, F. purgatorio, It. and Sp. of pura 
getorins, L.) ofa purging orcleanfing quality. 

ToPurce [parger, F. purgdr, Sp. purgare, It, and L.} ta 
purge the body from ill humours; alfo to clear ones {elf of a 
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A Porer [purgs, 2 a cleanfing or fcouring medicine. 

Puririca’rion [F. purificazsone, It. purificaciin, Sp. of 
purificatio, L,) the a&t of purifying or cleanfing. : 

Purirication [in Chymifry] the cleanfing or feparating 
a metal, mineral, &¢. from the mixture of other metals and drofs. 

Purtrication, of the Virgin Mary, the feltival, otherwile 
called Candlemas-day. 

Puririca’tory ([purificaterio, It. parificatorias, L.] of a 
cleanfing quality. 

A Purtrica’tory [purifcatoriam, L.] a linnen-cloth, 
with which a Rosi pricit wipes the chalice and his fingers 
after the abfolutton. 

To Pu'niry (purifier, F. purificdr, Sp. of purificare, It. and 
L.} to make or render pure or clean. 

Jo Puriey [with Aicbymifts) isto feparate gold or filver 
from other metals which are mixed with them. 

Pu’ritencs, rather Purwlence; the diffolution of any thing, 
into a thick, flimy fabftance, 

Pu'aim (COM, Heb. Lots] a fealt among the Jews, held 
on the 14th ot March, appointed by Mordecai in commemoration 
of their deliverance from Harsan’s conipiracy. 

Pu'ri tan, a fectary of the Calvinisfical perfuafion, fo named 
from their profelling to follow the pure word of God, in oppo- 
fition to all traditions, human conftitutions and authorities. 

Puaira’Nicat (¢e puritans, F.) of puritans. 

Pu‘aitanisM, the principles and doctrines of the puritans, 
a feét of ancient diflenters from the church of England 

Pu’rity [pwritas, L, pureté, P. puritd, lt. puridad, Sp.) 
purenels. 

Puaity [Hiersg/yph] with the noble difpofitions of the 
mind, was fignified by a cock, there being no bird of a more 
generous and braver courage, undaunted at the fight of eminent 
dangers. 

<r? a fort of wormwood, ale, or beer. 

Poru-Roya/, canary, with a dalh of wormwood. 

Purtis'u [pour fiex, or purlien, F. or powraliee, gq. d. pure 

lace or ground) all that ground near any forelt, which having 

en anciently made foreft, is afterwards, by persmbulations fe- 
parated again from the foreft, and freed trom that fervitude 
which was formerly laid upon it. 

Pu avik’u-MaN, One who has land within the purlieu, 
and forty fhillings a year free-hold; upon which account, 
he is allowed to hunt or courfe in his own purlieu, with cer- 
tain limitations. : 

Pu’awine [freligvans, L.) running with a murmuring noile, 
asa ftream or brooks do. 

Pu'rtins es thole pieces of timber that lie a-crofs 
the rafters on the infide, to keep them from finking in the mid- 
dle of their length, 

To Purror'n ([Pourlcigner, F.) to pilfer, to filch; properly to 
get privily away, to lurch, 

Pu’arars [o/d Deeds] that thare of an eftate, which being 
— common by copartners, is by partition allotted to either 
of them. 

Pu'rece [porpura, L. powrpre, F. porpors, It. purpures, Sp. 
puppun, Sax.) a red pirat bordering on violet; alfo the dig- 
nity ofan archbifhop, bifhop, great magiftrate, Ee. 

Puree Fever, a kind of malignant fever, having litte {pots 
on the skin like the bites of bugs, or fleas, 

PurvLe 2 [in Hera/dry} a colour confifting of much red 

Purrure § anda little black. 

Pu'reuisn, inclining to a purple colour. 

Purro’at (q.d. quod feriptum proportat, L.] the tenor or 
fabltance of a writing, the fenle or meaning. 

Purpose [propofitum, L. propos, F. prepofite, It. and Sp.J 
refolution, defign, matter or fubject of difcourfe. 

Muth Paing to little Porross. 

F. Perdre fom tems, & fa peine. (i. €. to lofe one’s time 
and one’s labour.) The L fay: O/ewm && eperam perdere Plaut. 
in Poenul. (i.e. to lofe both the oyl and the labour.) The &. 
proverb arofe from the cultom among the Remans of anointing 
their gladiators with oil, which when they were beaten, was 
loft as well as their labour. 

To Pu'r pap ahag sage L. fe prepofer, F. proporre, It. pro- 
we Sp.] to reas to = to rejclve. } ss 

u'RPOSING [propomens, L. fe prope/ant, F.] intending, &e. 

Purrat’sum [old Rec.Ja he or re alfo the whole 
compafs of a manour. 

Pu’npura frbris [with Pbyf ] the purples or fpotted-fever. 

Pur meee ws [in Botaw. Writ.) purplith, or ef a light 
purpie, &. 

URFURA'TI, the fons of emperors or kings, L. 

Purrurg’ [in Heraldry) is exprefled in engraving by dia- 
ye 5 goval lines drawn from the finifler chief, to the dex- 
Ziq) ver bale point. It is fuppoied to confit of much 
eg red, and a {mail quantity of black. 

i Purpu’revs, a, vm (in Botan. Writ.) purple, L. 
bird; alfo {mall cyders 
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Pu'rret. [old Stat.} a lit of kerfy-cloth to prevent deceit ta 

leflening their length. 

Pu’raine [a word formed from the found or continuation 
of the letter, x} the noile of a cat. 

Pu'a rock, a fma!! inclofure or clofe of land. 

Purst [pwrs, Brit. dierfe, F. dorfa, lt. deli, Sp. Syx/a, 
ve fort ot littl money bag. 

urse (with the Grawd Signisr) a gift or gratification of 509 
crowns. 

Purse of Moncey [in the Levant] about 112 pounds ferling; 
fo called becaufe all the grand fignior’s money is kept in puries 
or leather-bags of this value in the feraglio. 

@ full Purse makes tlhe Bourh to Cprak. 

Or, gives a man courage to fay any thing. 

Gn emptp Purse fills the face wirh wrinkles, 

Either by making a man frown, or grow old belore his time, 

be that fbews his Purse longs to be rio of iz. 

Or, at lealt, a¢ts as if he did; by thewing the temptation, and 
thereby encouraging thieves. 

Parse wet (with Hunters) a net for taking hares and rab- 
bits. 

Pu‘rser [on rs genes | an officer of the king’s fhip, who 
has the charge of the provifions, and whole office isto fee that 
they be good, well lay’d and ftored; he keeps a lilt of the thip's 
company, and fets down the day of each man’s admittance into 


ay. 
, Pu'rsEvant ge geo F.} an officer, a fort of ferjeant at 
arms, a meflenger who attends upon the king in an army; alio 
at the council table or chamber, to be fent upon any {pecial oc- 
cafion or meffage ; but more elpecially for the apprehending of 
a perfon who has been guilty of an offence. 

Pu'nstness - pougif, L. and nefi] thortnefs of 

Pu'esiveness reath, 

Pu'xstwess [in Hor/es) is an oppreffion which deprives a 
horfe of the liberty of refpiration, and is occafioned by fome ob- 
ftruétion in the paflage of the lungs. 

Pu'rsvatn [portelain, F. porcelane, It.) an herb. 

Pursu’awce (of pour and /uivawr) in confequence, or accord- 
ing to. 

ursu’ant [powrfvicant, F.] in obedience to. 

To Purs‘ue [pourjuiore, F. perfeguitare, Ie. perfeguir, Sp. 
of perfegui, L.} to follow or run afters to go on with, to carry 
on a defign. 

Purs'ugr [gui perfequitur, L.] a follower. 

Pu'rsy [poujiif, F.) fhort- breathed. 

Pu’rTENANCE [appartenance, F.] a thing appertaining to 
another. 

To Punver’ (pourveir, F. provéer, Sp-J to provide. 

Purvey’ance [offewrvoir, F.) afupplying with provifion, 
the providing of corn, fuel, victuals, and other neceflarics, for 
the king's houfe. 

Panver’er (pournoytr, F.)afupplier, provider, &¢, 

Purview [pourvewgie, F.) a law-word tor the body of an aét 
of parliament, beginning with, It deing enadted, and thus a fka- 
tute is faid to land apon a Preamble and upon a Parview. 

Po’rucent (F. pwrw/entus, L.) full of corrupt matter, mat- 


tery. 

abc [of purwlentus, L, and me/i) fallnefs of mat- 
ter or corruption, 

og corruption or thick matter, iffuing from a wound of 
fore, L, 

To Pusu (poufer, F.] to thruft or fhove. 

Po’suers, canary birds that are new-flown, and cannot feed 
theméfelves. 

Pu'swinc-Schoo! [with the Vulgar] a bawdy-houfe. 

Pu'su-pin, a childihh play with pins. 

Pusitta’ximous 2 [pu/fillanime, PF. pufillanimo,lt. puflanime 

PustneaNnti'mity § Sp. of L.} cowardly, faint-hearted. 

Pusthea’nimousness (pufil/animisé, F. of L. po/idianiont 
tas, It. pufilanimidad, Sp ] want of courage. 

Puss (prob. of purring) a cat. 

Po’ stLes [pu/fules, F. of L.) little wheals or pimples. 

pears § [prob. of poettte. Du.) a dirty ut. 

Pa'stutous [pu/fu/o/ws, L.] full of wheals or blifters. 

oo (irr. ¥. incert. Etym, except of pofer, F.) to place, 
lay, &e. 

Pur [Jrr. Imp. and Part. P.] I put, or did put, have put. 

To Pur a Horfe [with Horfemen] fignifies to break or manage 
him; and thus they fay, put your Horse upom Capricles or Cur. 
wets, this Horfe was not well put. Yout horle puts and repre~ 
fents himfelf upon rais'd airs, 

To Put a Horfe upon the haunches, fignifies to make him 
bend them in galloping in the manage, or upon a ftop. 

Pur, a game at car a ‘ia ; 

Pur, ¢. g. 4 country Pur, a filly, thallow-pated fellow. 

Pur te if, befet, as hard put to it, s 
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Por another Man's ChiUDd in pour Bofom, and hell creep 
cut at pour €| bow, ; 

‘Thisisa Cbebire proverb, and fignifies no more, than that 
if you fhew never fo much tenderneis and affection to a child 
that is not your own, he will never be naturally atlected toyou 

Pu'race [uf putain, F.) fornication on the woman's lide. 

Pu'ranisM, a whore's trade, or way of living 

Pu'tarive [of putatif, F. putative, It. of putativus, L.J re- 

uted, fuppofed, 
: racers pe {in Virginia, &c.Ja fruit, a fort of dim- 
fons. 

A Pur ore, anexcute. : “6 

Pu'rip{putidus, L-) Rinking, nafly; allo Maleand rank; allo 
affected, unpleafanc. 

Pu'ripness (patiditas, L) flinkingnefs, Gee 

Pu'riocn? [with Carpenters] a thort piece of timber to be 

Pu'rtoc ; put ia a hole in building ot {caffolds: They are 
thofe pieces that lie horizontal to the building, one end lying 

into it, and the other end relling on the Ledgers, which are 
thofe pieces that lie parallel to the tide of the building. 

Jo Pur over [in Falconry) a term ufed of a hawk, when fhe 
removes the meat from her gorge into her bowels, by traverling 
with her bedys but chiefly into her neck. : 

Purreractentia [on Medicine) fuch things as caufe the 
ficth to putrify, £. 

Put i (F. patrefaxione, It. of putrofactio, LJ 
(with Metwradi?) isdefin'd to be a flow kind of corruption in 
bodies, generally wrought by the moillure of the air, or fome 
other furrounding fluid marter, which quite changes the textures 
and fometimes tie figure of the mix'd body from what it was 
before. 

Purrera‘crivencss [of putrefacere, L. and wes) putre- 
fying quility. 

Poracra’crives, the fame as Putrefacientia 

To Pu veery [pwtrefacere, L. putrefier, F; putrefare, Ie. 
podrér, Sp.) to corrupt, ee 

Purre'scence [of putrejrere, L.J] rottennels, corruption. 

Pu'raip [putride, F. putrida, It. podrids, Sp. putridus, LJ 
corrupt, rotten- ' 

Purraip Fever, a kind of fever where the humours or part of 
them have fo little circulatory motion, that they fall into an in- 
telline one, and putrify. 

Pu'taipness (ot putridus, L. and 2/5} corruptednels, rot- 
tenncls. 

Purtock, a kind of long- winged kite. 

- Purtocks [ina $4) {mall fhrouds which go from the main, 
fore, and migen malls to the round cop of thofe malts, for the men 
to get into the Caps or tops of thofe mafts. 

Parry [P:tee, F.} a powder uled in polifhing metals, marble, 
é¢, made of calcined tin; alfo a compofition uled by painters in 
{topping holes in wain{cot; allo by glaziers to faiten glafs in 
falhes. 
~ Pu'rura [old Rec] a cultom claimed by keepers of foretts, 
&¢. of taking man’s meat, and horle’s meat, of the tenants gra- 
tis within the bounds of the forelt. 

To Pu'zzre (prob. ¢. to pyle of poling) to embarrafs, to put 
to difficulty to find out a thing, to #om plas, 
> APu'zzee, an embarralment, a difficulty, &e. alfo a nafly 

futtith wench. 

Pu'zzuine [q. d. poling or poling) perplexing, &e, 

Pu'zztincnass, perplexingnels, an embarrafling quality. 

Pyaxc'psta (xvaretia, Gr.) a feilival celebrated by the 
“Atheaiaas in the month Pyanepiion, anfwering to our September, 

Py-na'tp Horfe, is one that hos white {pots upon a coat of 
another colour, as Bay, irom gray, or dum colour, 

Py-satoness, the being of two colours. 

Pycar R kind of thi 

Becui {aat. Rec.]a kind of thips. 

Pyeno’ricss [wuxrorixe, Gt.) medicines which are of 
an aqueous nature, and have the faculty of cooling and con- 
denfing. 

Pycno’styte [-ruxvdcuag, Gr.)in ancient architedlure, a 
fort of building, where the columns ftand very clole to one ano- 
ther; one diameter, and a half of the column being only allowed 
for the intercolluminiation. 

Pre (pica, L. pie, F.) a birds alfo a dith of bak'd fruit, 
ment, &r, 

eE’Los [+usa®, Gr.J a hollow veilel co wath in, a bathing 
tub, 

Prexos [in dat.) a cavity inthe brain, thro’ which the 
Phiegm pafles to the palate and noltrils 
_ Py'cma [of auyuit, Gr. the length of the arm from the 
elbow to the hand, when che hit is clofed] a man or woman of 
a fhort ftature, 

Py'cMtes (205 user, Gr.) a fabulous people of the anci- 
ents, WhO ate taid to be perpetually at war with the Cranes, 
and being noc above one cubic high, are faid to have all their 
houthold-2ull, and even che natural produétion of their country 
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preportionable. Their women were hid to bear children at 
five years old, and to grow old at cight. Pérwy places them 
in the £aj?-Jndies, Strato in the remorctt parts of 4frica, and 
Aviffotte near the river Nive in Egypt. “They report chat ee 4 
ride upon goats in the {pring time, armed, and march towards 
the fea fide to deltroy the cranes nells aud their eggs, or clic the 
cranes would dettroy them. 

Pyxer or Pycar, atmall thip or herring boat, 

Py vo’nus [rvAses's of adam agate, and wpiw, to keep, Gr.] 
the keeper of a gate, a porter. ‘ 

Pyrorus [with drat.) the lower orifice of the ventricle, or 
mouth of the ftomach, which lets the meat out of the itomach 
into the inteftines, 

Pyon [xvor, Gr.) pstrified blood, changed into white 
miter. 

Pyosts (of acer, Gr. matter) a colleétion of matter in any 

art, F 

Pyramip [pyramide, F. piramide, It. and Sp. pyramis, Le 

, «Of wuge pds olde, Gr. fire, becaule flames of fire grow 

| fiom a breadth ar bottom, to a fharp point) an obelisk, 

| Geametrick Praanip, a folid ttanding on a fquare 

|_\ batis, and terminating at the top in a point; or a body 

* whofe bafe isa polygon, and whofe fides are plain tri- 
angles, their feveral tops meeting together in one point. 

Optict Py raMip, the figure which the rays drawn out in 
length from any objeét, thro’ any tran{parent medium (where 
they end in a point) make to the eye. , 

4Pyramip (Hierog/ypbically) was put to reprefent the na- 
ture of the foul of man, ; 

Pyramip [in Archite®] a folid, mally edifice, which 
from a iquare, triangular, or other bafe, rifes diminifhing to a 
vertex or point. 

Prra’mMipat Numbers (Arith.) are the fams of polygonal 
numbers, collected after the fame manner as the polyeon num- 
bers themfelves are extracted from arithmetical progreflions. 

Pyramipa’ce corpus Lwith Anat.ja plexus of blood-veffels 
onthe back of the telticless called fo from its pyramidal form 
the fame as Corpus varicofum. 

Pyramipa'’ces eujculi [4at ] certain mulcles which take 
their name from their refemblance to a Pyramid; certain mut 
cles of the noftrils and the Addomen, the lait of which lie upon 
the loweit tendons of the Rett; fo that as they proceed from 
the Os pudis, the higher they climb the narrower they grow, 
and end about the navel in the white feam. 

Pygavipa'’tta [Anat.] the pyramidal mufcles, certain ve- 
ffels which prepare the Semex, L. 

Pyramipa’iis (4rat.) a fmall mufcle of the Aédomen on 
the lower part of tne Refus, L, 

3 ie caek of, belonging, or like to a Pyramid 

PyaaMi‘’ptcauty, in the form of a Pyramid, 

Prrami’picatness [of pyramidal, F. of pyramidalis, Le 
and /i) of a pyramidical form. 

Py kamiport'’p [of ruetuis, and did\3, Gr. form) is what 
is fometimes called a parabolick {pindle, and is a folid figure for- 
a by the revolution of a parabola round its bafe or greatelt 
ordinate. 

Pyramipo'crapuer [of ryeguis, and yergivs, Gr-Ja 
detcriber of Pyramids. 

Py'namipo’crarny [of ruezuls, and yegen. Gr) a de- 
fcription of Pyramids. 

Py’ramips [ot Evypt] one of the feven wonders of the 
world, are hage piles of building, within three leacues of Grand 
Cairc, ‘There are three principal anes, different in dimenfions; 
of which two are fhut up, jade third is open, This is 520 
foot high, and 682 f-ot {quare; it has 208 flone fteps, each flone 
about thiee foot thick, and thirty foot long, At one of the 
angles is a little fquare room, and at the topa very fine plitform 
of 12 great (quare ftones, that are aloft 17 foot fquare, from 
Which the flronceft man is not able to throw a ftone clear of 
the Pyrarsid. “Where are 16 iteps to the door. The entrance 
is (quare and even all along. This walk leads to two more: 
At the end of one of them is a hall, where is an empty tomb of 
one fione, like porphyry, made, as fome fay, for that Pherach 
which purjued the J:raesites into the Red Sea. At the end of 
the other walk, or alley, there isa hole made, as is probable 
to ler the bodies down to the caverns below. The two Pyra- 
mids which are Jock’d, are much after the fame form. At fume 
fteps of the oren Pyramid, is an idol, which Péray calls Sphinx, 
but the Arabs cali it Adin e! Babown, being a butial of one thors? 
cut out ofa natural rock, reprefenting the face of a woman of 
a prodigious bignels, It is 26 foot high, and 45 from the ear 
tothe chin, On the top of the head there is an hole, through 
which a man might pals, that reaches d own to the brealt and 
ending there. According to Piiny, th® largelt of thele Pyraq 
amtds Was 20 years in building, tho" 365000 men were all that 
os employed about it. 

“he largelt of thele was built, fome fay, by Ceo 1, 0 
others, by Ciemnis, as a fepulchre; bar he biclog flee ia 
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feces ina mutiny of the people, did not obtain the honourof being 
interred init, The fecond was {aid to be built by his brother 
Cepbus: The third by Mycerivs; or, as others fay, by the 
ftreumper Roodope. 

Py’netuaum [ovpedecr, Gr,] wild or baftard pellitory. 

Pyra’rices (of rupee, Gre] medicines which cure fevers, 

Pyarro'rocy [superoacyia, Gr} adifcourfe, deicription, 
or treatile of fevers. 

Pyri’asts [wver'ecis, Gr.].a precious fione of a black co- 
lour, which, being rubbed, burns the finger. 

Pyriro'amis [duat.) a muicle of the thigh, which receives 
its name from its hgure, relembling that of a pear. 

Pyri‘ves [rver'rns, Gre) a femi metal fuppoted to be the 
marcafue of copper, or the matrix or ore in which that metal is 
furmed. 

Pras'tis [rupitse, Gr.) a precious ftune which ( it is faid) 
will burn the fingers if one nolds it hard. 

Pyro'sott [rves3oacs, Gre] tire-balls, certain fire- works 
ufed by the ancients. 

Pyrxopo'ticat, of or pertaining to pyrodoli or the art of 
making firebals, bombs Ge. 

Pyxo'noxist, a maker of fireworks, Gee 

Pyao'noty fof wip fire and sacs, Gr. a caft] the art of 
throwing or making of fire-works. 

Pyroa'nus [of wup fire, and ayG, Gr. wine] the redlified 
{pirit of wine. ; 

Py ro'ets, of one tread, or what the Frencé call de fa sete a 
/a gueve, are entire and very narrow turns made by a horle upon 
one tread, and almolt one time. fo that his head is placed 
where his tail was, without putting out his haunches. 

Pyro'ets, of two pills, are turns of two treads upon a {mall 
compals of ground, almoit of the length of the horie. 

Pyrowa [ Botany) the herb winter green, L. 

Py noMancy [wugonerte'e of wie fire, and uzrre'e divi- 
nation, Gr.Ja divination by the fire of the facrifice. ‘The good 
figns were thele: If the flames immediately took hold of and 
coniumed the victims; ifthe flames were bright and pure, 
without noile or fmeak; if thefparks tended upwards in form of 
a Pyramid, and the fire went not out, till all was reduc'd to 
afhes. The contrary figns were, when the fire was kindled 
with difficulty ; when the lame was divided; when it did not im- 
mediately fpread itfelfover all the part of the victim, but creeping 
along confamed them by tittle and little; when it afcended not 

-in a ftraight line, but whirled round, turnd fide ways or down- 
wards, and was extinguifhed by wind, fhowers, or any other 
unlucky accident; when it crackled more than ordinary. was 
black, cafting forth {moak or fparks. All thele and fuch like 
omens fignilied (with them) the ditpleafure of the gous. 

Pyro'pus (sruperds of aig fire, and a), the face, G.Ja 
carbuncle of a fiery rednefs, a ruby; allo one that has a carbune 
cled face. wf! 

Py’nosis (of rie, Gr.) a burning redneis in the face. 

Military Praorecuny [wves7eyvia, Gr.) is the doftrine 
of artificial Fire-works and fire arms, teaching the Mtruéture and 
ule both of thofe us‘d in war, for the attacking of fortifications, 
Ee. Cannons, Bombs, Granades, Gunpowder, Wildfire, &c. and 
thofe made for diverfion, as Serpents, Roctets, &e. 

Chynicai Py rovecuny, isthe art of managing and applying 
fire in Diffilinsions; Caleinations, Sublimations, &c. . 

Metalhick Pynoracuny, the art of fuling, refining and 
preparing metal. 

Py'norecuny (axvgerexviz of wig fire, and tixrn, art] 
the «rt of making fire works; alfo chymittry, which makes ule 
of fire, as the chief in‘trament of its operations. 

Prrore cunice 2 of or pertaining to pyrotechny or the 

Prarore’cunicaL§ art of gunnery. 

Pyrora’cuntan [of ave fre and zénvev, Gr. an ar- 

Prrorecuni'citan§ titicer) a maker of fire works, one 
skill’d in pyrotechn7. 

Pyeo'ricks [syestixd, Gr.) caullicks, medicines, which 
being apply’d to the body, grow violently hot, and caule 
rednefs or blilters in the skin, or that clule up and bring wounds 
to a cruft or leab. 

Py’arua, the wife of Dewealien. See Dewcalion, 

Pyrarurctus (auipiysG, Gr Ja foot in Greek or Latin 
verle coniilling of two test fyllables. 

Py’ernicx Dance, fome refer the original of it to Minerva, 
who led up the dance in her armour, ater the conquelt of the 
Titans: Others refer it to the Coryéants, ‘Jupiter's guard in his 
cradie, who leaped up and down, claihing their weapons to 
hinder old Satwra from hearing the cries of lis infantfon. Pée- 
ny attributes the invention to Pyrréus, the ton of Achilles, who 
inflituted fuch a company of dancers at the funeral of his father 
The manner of the performance feems to have confilted chiefly 

in the nimble turning of the body, and flitting every part, 
as if it was done to avoid the ftroke of the enemy. Fulins Sea 
figer tells of himlelf, that while he was a youth, he often dan- 
ced the pyirhick belore the emperor Muxirilian, to the amazes 
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ment of al) Gererany. Aud that the emperor was fo furprieed 
at his warlike adtivity, thut he cricd out, this boy was either 
born in a coat of mail, inilead of askia, or elie has been rocked 
in one, initead of a cradle. 

Py'nano, the Greet philofopher, the fir founder of the 
Scepiichs, who taughr that there was no certainty of any thing. 

Pyrenororce Los [wugfowsinsaS, Ge.j a kind cf marble 
With red {pots, of which the Egyptians msde pillars which they 
dedicated 10 the fun. 

Pyrua'coras [in Painting] is drawn clad ia white gar- 
ments, adorned with a crown ot gold. 

Py'keuonism, the dottrine and principles of Pyrrte. 

Pyruacore'an Sy?em, fo called on account of its being 
muintained by Pyrdageras, is a fuller in which the fun is fup- 
poled to reit in the center of our iyltes.. of planets, and in which 
the earth is carried round him annually, ina traét or path be- 
tween Penws and Murs. It is the molt ancient of any, and the 
fame with the Copernican. 
_Pytuacorean Tdcorem, is the 47th propofition of the 
firt book of Exciid, 

Py tiacore'aniso [of Pythagoras] the do€trine or princi- 
ples of the Pyeéagore ans, 

Pytuaco’nic Tetractys, a point, a line, a farface, and a 
folid. 

Py'riuta, the Pyrhiee games eclebrated in Greece in honour 
of Apollo; alio the prictlels of pelle, 

Py'ruoness [(Pythewiga, Le of wv 2aiiae, Gr] a woman 
poffedied wich a familiar or prophelying (pirit, called wu dev. 

Pyu'Lous [avuaacs, of ruoy, corruption, and jana, to 
draw, Gr.] an initrument ued by furgeons for the evacuating of 
corrupt manner from ihe cavity of the breaft, or any finvous 
ulcer. 

Pyx [pyxis, L. ad fis, Gr.Ja veflel in which Romen Catie- 
licks keep the hott. 

Py "xis (deatemy] the cavity of the hip bone, 

Py’xts sautica, the fearman's compals, L. 
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q. Roman, 2, g, Italick, D, q, Engi, cp, Saxon, are 
the 16th letter of the alphabet; but the Greeks, Le- 
brecr, and Ajiaticks have not this letter, and the Saxons, &c. 
exprefs it by ere. This lecter g, always hath its vowel follow- 
ing it. 
D faneng the Ascients) a numeral letter ftanding for 500, 

Q@ with a dafh, ftood for 00000, 

Q. is an abbreviation of gwaf, L. as though; and alfo of 
Quejdis, L. 

QE. D. [with Marbenrat,] Mands for guod erat demonjran- 
dum, L. i, ¢. which was to be demonttrated. 

Q. D. flands for gaff digtum, L. i. ¢. as tt it were faid. 

Q. E. F. {in Mathemat.] fhands for guod erat factendum, L 
i.e. which was to be done, 

Q. PL. [in phyfical Preferiptions) fignifics gaartum placet, L 
i. ¢, as much as you pleafe, 

Q. V. thands for guantum vis, L, i. e. as much 2s you will. 

Q. S. [in Poyietans Bills] {lands for quantum fuficit, . e 2 
fuflicient quantity, or a3 much as will do. 

Quan [Quabbe, Dy.) a kind of fh, call'd by fome a water- 
Wealel. 

Ts Quack [quac&en, Dy.] to make a noife like a duck. 

Quack. See Quackfalver. 

Qua‘cxery [ot quack, Tew, frivolous.) 

Qua‘cxine [of quac&en, Dz] making a noile, as ducks do; 
alfo practifing quackilm, 

Qua'cKine of Titles [with Boct/e/lers} the putting of new, 
and different titles to books which have not had goud fale, and 
peblifhing them again as new books. 

Qua’cxism [oi quacken, Du. lying Ger, trifling) the prac- 
tice of quackery. 

Qua‘cksaLver [of quatté and falte, Dw. an ointment 
Owack.faimare, Sv. Quack-falver, Dv. Quack falbee, G.J a 
smountebank, a bold and ignorant pretender to phy fick. 

Qua‘paa, any {quare frame or border in building, encom- 
pafling a Baja Relievs, panne! of painting, or other work, 

QuapaacaTa terra [old Rec.} a team-land, as much as 
may be ploughed by four horles, L. 


Qvuaprace’mint (with dese.) four mulcles of the thigh. 


Quaprace'siMa Dewminica [q. de the goth funday after 
Eafer] the funday immediately proceeding Lent. 
Quapracs’sima, the fortieth, L. 
Quaprace’simaL [guadrageinalii, L.) of, or pertaining 
to Lent. : 
QuapraGe’st Macs, in times of of popery, it was a cufto- 
mary thing fer people to vide their mother-church on Mid. Lent 
Sunday, to make their offerings at the high altar, And che like 
fuperiiizious devotion wos performed in the W’bitjvnd week 
But theie precefiions and oblations being commuted for a 
pa} ment 
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payment called Pentecsuls or Wbitfund farthings; were chang- 
ed intoacultomary payment, and called Qeadragefinrals. 

Quaprace'simats, Mid Lent contributions or offerings, 

Qua’praw [in Poetry] a ftanza or ftaff confifting of four 
Verics, 

QuapDRa’NGLe F. quadrangelo, It. guadranguls, Sp. of 
guadrangalus, L.)a figure confifting of four angles, and as many 
fides, asa Sguare, a long Square, and a Rbombus. 

Quapra’NouLar [guadrangulaire, F. quadrangolare, It. of 
ae pala L.] of, pertaining to. or in the form of a qua- 

rangle. 

Qua’orans [among the Romans] three ounces in weight. 
the fourth part of a pound Trey; or the quarter of any integer, 
divided into twelve parts. 

Qua‘pRant [guadrans, L.] a mathematical inftrament of 
great ule in Afromomy, Navigation, &c. that is triangular, and 
contains juft the fourth part of a circle, containing go degrees ; 
ahd oftentimes the fpace contained between a quadrant arch and 
two Radii, perpendicular one to another in the center of a cir- 
cle, is called a quadrant. 

Qua’paant [guadrans, L.] a fourth part. 

Qua’pRant of Altitude (of an artificial Globe} a thin brafs- 
plate divided into go degrees, and fitted to the meridian. 

Qua'‘paant [with Mathemat.) is an inftrument of great ufe 
in many operations in Nucigation, Survey ing, &c. 

Qua’pRant [with -Guaners] an inftrument uled in levelling, 
mounting, and lowering a piece of ordnance. 

Quapra'Ntat [gwadrantalis, L.) of, or pertaining to a 
quadrant. 

QuapRantaL [among the Romans] a meafure for meafuring 
of liquids. 

A QuadRaNTAL, a figure which is every-where {quare. 

4 Quadka'ntat Triangle [with Geometr.] a {pherical 
triangle like adie, having a quadrant for one of its fides, and 
one right angle. 

Pn aa TATA terre (old Rec.) the fourth part ofan acre 
of land. 

QuaDRANTs, are varioufly contriv'd, and as differently fur- 
nith’d for their various ules; but this 
they have all in common, that they 
confit ofa quarter of a circle, whofe 
limb is divided into go degrees, and 
have either a line and plummet fuf- 
pended from the centers or, a label 
with fights. 

Qua’prat [in Afrology] an afpect 
of the heavenly bodies, wherein 
they are diflant from each other a qua- 
drant, or 90 degrees, the fame as 





quartile, . 
seeee'rs Legie [among the Romans] a legion that con- 
ited of men. 

Qua’peate [guadratum, L.)a four-cornered figure, a fquare. 

To Qua’orate [guadrer, F, guadrar, Sp. of guadrare, Ie. 
and L. J to fquare, agree with, toanfwer. — . 

To Qua'prate a Piece (Gunnery) is to place it duly, 
and well poifed on the carriage, that the wheels be of an equal 
height. ; y 

Qua’prate Line of Shadows fon a Quadrant] is a line of 
natural tangents put on the limb of a quadrant for more ready 
meafuring of heights, &'e. ; ‘ 

Quavara’rice Equations [with Algebrai/?s) (quare equations, 
or fuch wherein the highelt power of the unknown quantity is 


a iquare. 

dan pra‘tiex [of guadratus, L.] four-iquare. 

Simple Quavra’ticks [with Mathemat.) are fuch where 
the (quare of the unknown roos is equal to the abfolute number 
given. 

AsfeZed Quavga'ticks [with Mathemat.] are fuch as 
have fome intermediate power of the unknown number, be- 
tween the higher power of the unknown number, and the ab- 
folute number given. 

Quandrato-quavrato Cusus, the feventh power. 

Quapraro Cubo-Cubus, the eighth power. 

Quavrarum Cui, QUADRATO-QUADRATO-QUADRA TOM 
and QUADRATUM Surde-Solidi, &c. are names uled by the 
Arabs tor the fixth, eighth and ninth powers of numbers. 

Quavra’to Qvadratum, is the fourth power of numbers; 
or the produét of the cube multiplied by the root. 

Quapra’ro-Cubus, the fifth power of numbers. 

Quapra’rrix, a fquare, or fquared figure. 

Quapra’taix [in Geometry) a mechanical line, by means 
whereof, right lines may be found equal to the circumference 
of a circle or other curve, and the feveral parts of it. 

Qua‘prats (with Printers] {quare pieces of metal to fill up 
the void {paces between words and at the end of fhort lines. 

Ua'pratore [F, guadratura, L.) the making a thing 
mae or the finding a fquare equal to the area of any figure 
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Qua’prature of theCirele, is the finding fome other right 
lined figure equal to the area of acircle, or a right line equal to 
its circomference; a problem that has employ'd the mathema- 
ticians of all ages, but yetin vain. It depends upon the ratio 
of the diameter to the periphery, which was never yet determi- 
ned in precife numbers, 

Qua’DRATURE of Curves [in the higher Geometry) is the 
mealuring of their area, or the finding a re¢tilinear pace, equal 
toa curvilinear {pace, 

P Qua’paature of a Parabela, is the fame as Paradslick 
space. 

Qua'pratures of the Mosm [Ajfronomy] are the medial 
points of her orbit, lying between the points of conjunétion and 
oppofition. 

bn at a'rus femoris [with Anat.) a member of the mufcle 
Quadrageminus, arifing fiom the apophytis of the Jjebium, and 
maintaining an equal breadth and bulk to its infertion juit below 
the great trochanter, L. 

Quapratus Gene [ Anat.) a large {quare mulcle fpread 
over the whole lower region of the face, L. 

by ee pe Lumborum [Anat.Ja thort, thick, flethy muf- 
cle, fituated in the region of the Joins, or between the lait rib 
and the {pine of the Os J/ium. 

va'precs [in Architefture) a kind of artificial ftones, fo 
called from their torm, they being fquare, made of a chalky, 
whitifh and pliable earth, and dry’d in the fhade. They were 
two years in drying, and were much us'd by ancient Jte/an 
architeéts. 

Quapre'NniaL [of guadriennis, L.) of the {pace of four 
years, 

Quaprica’rsucaR [in Betan. Writ.) divided into four 
Partitions, as Strasrerives, thorny-apple, L. 

Qua'parrip (guvadrifidws, L ) aterm ufed by Botanis, of 
leaves divided or notched into five parts. 

vaprice'’Minus (dnat.] a muicle or rather an affemblage 
of four mulcles, ferving to turn the thigh outwards, ZL. 

QUADRILATERAL (oeadrileteras, La.) having four fides, 


QuapaiLa’TERAL Figures Lin Geom.) are thole 
whoie fides are four right lines, and thofe making 
four angles, and they are either a Paralielogram, 

a Trapexinm, Reélangle, Square, Rbombus or Rhoméistdes, as in 
the figure. 

Quaprira’teratness [gwadrilaterns, L. and nei] the 
property of having four fides, right-lines, forming as many 
angles, 

Quapri'LLa, a imall troop or company of cavaliers 
pompoufly drefs'd and mounted for the performance of carrou- 
fels, jults, tournaments, running at the ring, and other diver- 
tiferments of gallantry. 

Qua‘DRiN, a mite, a {mall piece of money in value about 
a farthing. 

Quavaino’MiaL [Of gvatyer and romina, 
of four denominations or names. 

Quapaino’MiaL Roots [in Algeira) roots which confit of 
four names or parts, 

QuaDRIPA‘RTITE 
divided into four parts, 

Quapriparti tion [of guadrus and partitic, L.] a divi- 
fion by four, or the taking the fourth part of any quantity or 
number. 

Quapripty'tious [of gwatwor, L. and guaacr, Gr. a 
leaf} plants whofe flowers have leaves or petals. 

Qua’DRIREME [guadriremis, L.} a galley or vellel that has 
four oars ona fide. 

Quaprisy’LLaBLE [guadri/sllabus, L.] confitting of four 
fy}lables. 

Qua’privatves [in Boreny) thofe plants whole feed pods 
open in four valves or partitions. 

Quapri’viaL [guadriviasis, L.] having four ways or 
turnings. 


L.) confifting 


(of guadrus, of guatacr, snd partitus, L.] 


RU’PEDAL , 
7 eae nee 3 [guesrupedas, L.] four-footed, 
Quapru’PEDAL 2 Sign: [with Aron.) thole figns repre- 
. i lta alta fented on a globe by the hgures of 
our-foot alts. 


Qua‘prureve [F, guadrwpes, L.] a four-footed beatt, L. 

QuaprurLato’res [in the court of Exchrguer] promoters 
thofe that in popular and penal actions are delatores, having 
thereby part of the profit aligned by the law, 

Quapru’PLe te quadruple, It. guadrupiex, L.} four times 
as much, four fold. 

Quapnu’PLeD [¢guadruplicatas, L.) made four-fold. 

Quapru’PLicats#, a thing folded or repeated four times. 

Qua pauPLtca’TION, an encreafing to a four-fold fum, 

UAE PLURA, a writ that lies where an inguifition has been 


made by the efcheator of fuch lands and tenements as a man dies 
feized 


Qu 
fei boa, when all that was in his poflefion was fuppefed not 
Ww be found by the office, £. 

QuiaAERE is when any point of law or matter in debate i¢ 

Quarrie§ doubted; as not having fulicient authority to 
maintain ic. 

QuacREeNs new inceuit, &e. a retarn made upon a writ di- 
rected to one with this claute, wiz. Si A fecerit, B fecuram, 
&e. L. 

Quae Servitia, a writ concerning fervices, L. 

Quae’sta fant, Deeds} an indulgence or remiffion of pe- 
nance, expoled to tale by the pope, the retailers of which 
were called Qealueri 

Quae'srus, gain, advantage, profit, L. 

Qaagstionarts [aut, Law Books] thofe perfons who went 
shout with indulgences from door to door, asking charity cither 
for themfelves or others. 

Quac'stas [in Law) tnd gained by labour and induftry, 
which does not depend on hereditary right. 

To Qua’re [forme derive it of cop, Sax, bright, nimble] to 
tipple, to drink large draughts. 

Qua'cmire [prob. of guatiens, L. fhaking, and moper, 
Da. mud) a bore place. 

AQuan's (Calle, Fe Cattle, Sp. guagiia, It.) a bird. 

A Quat's (Hierog/ephically) was by the Egyptians uled to re- 
fernble impicty, becaute it is related of this bird, that it chatters 
furioully, and torments itfelf, as if i¢ were offended, when che 
crefcent of the moon firll appears, 

Ts Quatt [prob of coagwéare, L ] to cardle as milk. 

WAENT ae F.} neat, fine, accomplifhed; alfo edd, 
ftrange, fantaltical, 

Quar'nrty, neatly, finely, alfo odly, Ee. 

Quatnrwess [iccert, Etyrt,] oddnefs, ttrangenefss alfo ac- 
complithednels. 

Je Quake [epician, Sax.] totremble, to fhake, to thiver, 
either for fear or cold. 

Qua‘ker [prob. epacene, Sax.) one who quakes or thivers, 
a profeflor of quakeriim. 

Qua‘kinG [cpactan, Sux.] thaking, thivering for cold, &¢. 
trembling. 

Qua‘certsm [of chacene, Sax. and ifaw, a Latin termi- 
nation} the principles or tenets of quakers. 

Qua‘kers, a modern fect, who firlt got their name from 
their geftures and quaking fits. 

Quate jus, a judicial writ, which lies wherea religious 
perion has a judgment to recover land, &'¢. to enquire whether 
the party hath any right to recover fuch lands, &¢. or whether 
the judgment be obtained by collufion, é&'e. 

Quativica’tion [F. calificaciin, Sp.) a puticular faculty 
‘or endowment. ; 7 

QuatiFica’tor [in the Canon Law] a divine appointed 
to qualify or declare the quality of a propofition brought be- 
fore an ecclefiattical tribunal; chiefly before the inquifition in 
Spain, &e. 

To Qua'tiry [gualifier, F. qualificare, Ut. calificar, Sp.] to 
give one a qualification or accomplifhment, to render him fit; 
allo to temper; to appeale; to fatisty. 

Qua'uity [qualitas of gualis, L. of what fort.) 

Qua'Lity (gaalité, F. quatied, le. calidad, Sp. of gualitar, 
L.} condition, nature, inclination, habit; alfo title of honour, 
noble birth. 

Qua‘uity [among Legiciaws) is the third of the categories, 
of which, according to Arijfotie’s divifion, there are four forts: 
The firit of which comprehends Haditude: Which fee. The 
fecond comprehends matural Powers: Whieb jee. The third 
comprehends /enjidle Qualities: Wich fee. The fourth com- 
prehends Form and Figure: Which fee. . 

Qua’tity [in Poyeks] the attection of a thing whence it 
is denominated fuch; or that which caufes a thing to affect 
our fenies in this or that manner, and gives it this or that deno- 
mination. 

The four firff Qua'uiries [in Péyfeks] are heat, cold, moi- 
iture, dryneis. 

The four jecona Qua'catins [with Céymifs] volatility, 
fixity, corrofivene(s, and corruptibility. 

Occ? Qua'Lirres [in Phycds) certain latent powers ari- 
fing from the {pecifick forms of things; a name the ancients 
gave to thole Péenomena, of which, according to their prin- 
ciples, no rational account could be given. 

Senile Qua’Liries [in Phyicks| are fuch as arife from cer- 
tain modifications of the matter, and are the more immediate 
objects ot our fenics. : 

Primary ferfiile Qua’. ities, are fach as are found in all 
Lodies, or which agree to all matter, confidered as matter, fuch 
ate Extenjion, Figure, Motion, Ref, Solidity, Impemetrability and 
Nader. 

Serondary fenfible QuaLtties, are fuch as refult from a com- 
polition or mixture of the elements; as Light, Heat, Cold, Ce- 
ur, Saved, Tale, Smell, Hardness, Softnejs, Fluidity, Firmnefs, 
Reagharsi, Sessothness, Tranfparercs, and Opacou/ness. 


Spiritual Qua’tities, sre the qualities of the foul, or thute 
aflections of the mind, as it is in this or that habirude, or dif- 
poliion, as, knowledge, opinion, certainty, doubting, ze, all 
moral virtues and vices. : 

Corporeal Qua'tiries, according to the Periparetichs, arc 
things diftinét from the bodies themiclves; and are fuperadded tu 
them, or flow from their fub{tantial forms Bat the modern 
Philofophers explode the notion of qualities diltin€¢ from the 
body, and fay they are no other than the affeétions of the bodies 
themiclves, as, figure, magnitude, motion, &s. of the parts 
whereof they contitt. ; : 
_ Qua’tity [in Metaplyicks] is an accident which infuences 
its fubje&t after the manner of an eflential form, 

Active Qua'tities [with Pbilofeph.] tach as by virtue 
whereof operations are actually produced on other bodies, duly 
pe] oe in refpet thereunto; as, the Meet of Fire, the Moisfure 
of Warer, 


Pajlive Qua'tatizs [in PiyGik:) thofe whereby bodies are 


dilpoted to receive the attion of others, as, inflammability in 
oll, Ea. 

Real Qua vuries [in Phyficks] are thofe which remain in the 
fubjeét, and only act on bodies adjacent to them; as fire in a 
Piece of iron not ignited, &*¢. 

Intentional Qua'Lities Cin Phyick:] are fach as iffue from 
the fubject, and operate at adiltance, as light from the fun. 

Qua’tiy [with Vizerers) aterm us'd of Wine, when it is 
turbulent and foul. 

QuatM [prob. of cpsalm, Sax. death, of epellan, Sax. ta 
kili) a fainting fit; alfa {erupie of conicience. 

Qua’tMisH, affeled with qualms. 

Qua'Latisuness [of chealme, pc and nerye, Sax) a being 
fubjeét to be troubled with fainting-fits; allo ferupuloufnels of 
con{cience. 

Quam pin fe dene gefferit (i. eas Tong as he thall behave 
himfelf well) a claufe frequent in Jetters patent, or grants 
of offices to fecure them, fo long as the perfon they are granted 
to, fhall not be guilty of abufing the fame, Z. 

QuaNnpa'Ry pect of Qu'ew diray je, Fe what thall I fay ?] 
fufpenfe or doubtfulnefsof mind, what to fay or do as. 

To be tn a QuaNnpary. 

Quanpo [when] is the duration of being in time, Le Meta 
phyficks. 

Qua’stitas acceleratrix [of any Vis or force] is the mea- 
fure of the velocity, generated in a given time by that force, Z. 

Qua’ntity [guantité, F. quantita, Mt. cancidad, Sp. of 
quantitar, of guantys, L. how great) fignifies whatloever is cae 
pable of any fort of cftimation or menfuration, and which, being 
compared with another thing of the fame nature, may be faid ta 
be greater or lefs, equal or unequal to it. 

Continual Qua'writy [in Tetaphyficks) is a quantity whole 
Parts are joined together by a common term. Quantity is an 
accident, by which a material fubltance is intended. The fpe- 
cies of continued Quantity area Line, a arenes anda Body: 
For —_ is extended, either into Length only, and then it 
is call'd a Line, tho’ not a material one, but fuch as the mind 
can frame by Jdeas or elle it is extended into length and 
breadth, and that is called a Swperficies; or elfe into length, 
breadth, and depth, and that makes a mathematical body, which 
is not to be underltond as if it were a corporeal fubitance. 

Divided Qua'ntity [in Motapbyjicks) is a quantity, the 
parts of which are not link'd together by a common term, 
but are divided, as number, that may be defined a multitude of 
units, 

Moral Qua’stity, is that which depends on the manners 
of men, and the free determination of their wills, as, the Prices 
and Value of Fhings; Degrees of Dignity, Good and Evil, Re- 
wards and Punifbments, &c. 

Natural in Phyfcks) is that which nae 

Phyfeat 2 Quantity ; Se rate us with in mat- 
ter and its extenfions, or in the powers and forces of natu- 
ral bodies, as, Gravity, Motion, Light, Heat, Cali, Rarity, 
and Denjity, 

Qua’nriry of Matter [in any Body] is the produét of the 
denfity into bulk, ora quantity arifing from the joint confidera- 
tion of its denfity and magnitude. ; 

Qua’stTity of Motion [ina Body) is its meafure arifing from 
the joint confideration of the quantity of matier in, and the 
{wiftnefs of the motion of that body. 

Notional Quantity, is that which arifes from the operation 
of the underftanding only, fuch asthe largenefs and narrownefs 
of the capacity of the mind and its conceptions. . 

Tranfeendental Qua‘wtity [in Phyficks] as duration or 
continuance; the continuation of the exittence of any being, 
time, &e. 

Permanent Qua'nttryx, is extenfion into length, breadth, 
and thicknefs. 

Sucerfive Qua’stiTY, is that which is apply’d to time and 
motion. 

3 , Quantity 
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Sua’nrity [with Gram.) the meafure or mignitude 
of the fyllables, or that which determines them to be called ag 
firs fs * . 
“Qua xTiTY [among Logicians] the fecond category, is either 
Discrete or Continued; Dijcrete, when the parts are not bound 
together, as number; Continued, when they are bound; and 
then it is cither fuccefive, as time and motion; or permanent, 
which is that which is otherwile call’d {pace or extent, in 
length, breadth, and depth; the leng:h alone makes the line, 
the length aud breadth the furfaces, and all three together the 
folid ' 

° Poftties Quantities [in Algebra) are thofe which are grea- 
ter than nothing, and which have the fign —- prefixed. 

Negative Quawti ties [in Algedra) are uch as are lefs than 
nothing, and have this fign — prefixed. i 

Compound Quantities [in Algebra) are fuch as are joined 
together by the figns—-and — and are exprefied either by more 
letters than one, or elle by the fame psi unequally repeated, 

b—cand bd—b are compound quantities. 
. oa xTum meruit [i. ¢, how or as much as he has deferved]} 
an aétion upon the cale, grounded upon a promile to pay a man 
for doing a thing fo much as he should deferve or merit. 
WARANTA'IN [in Laz] a benefit allowed by the law of 
Pitas he to a widow of a landed man, to remain 40 days after 
his deceafe in his chicf manfion-houfe or mefluage, F- ; 

QuaraNnTtatn [with Cbarcb-men] the feafon of Lent, which 
is 40 days before Bajfer- - 

Qua‘rpecas, the fourth part of a French crown, containing 

1s, F. : 
afore gjecit, &e. a writ lying for a Ieffee who is calt out 
of his farm, before the expiration of his term, L. 

Quare impedit, a_writ which hes for him who has parcha- 
fed an advowlon againft him that diflurbs him in the right 
thereof, by prefenting a clerk thereto when the church is void. 

Quanre incumbravit, a writ which lies again the bifhop, 
who, within fix months afierthe vacation of a benefice, confers 
it on his clerk, while two others are contending in law for the 
right of prefentation. L. ; sedans . 

Quare intrujit in matrimsnia, &e. a writ lying againt a 
tenant, who after convenable marrige offered to him by his 
Jord, marrieth another and ertereth upon his land without hav- 
ing made an agreement with his lord and guardian, L. : 

QueRe non admifit, a writ which lies againit a bifhop for 
refuling to admit his clerk who has recovered in a plea of ad- 
fi . L. . . . 
Oeans obfrwxit, a writ that lies for him who, having right 
to pals thro’ his neighbour's fromett- cannot enjoy the fame, 

sreajon the owner has fenced it up, Z. 
bY aia E mon permittit, a writ that lies for one who has a 
right to prefent for a turn againft the proprietary, 2. 

Quakinta’is [guarentena, It. and Sp.) a prohibition of 
entrance for 40 days into a healthful place, to fuch as are fup- 

fed to come from a place infetted. 

Quanente'na (o/d Ree.) a furlong, a quantity of land, con- 

ini rches. ; ; 
ae spare babends, a writ for a widow to enjoy her 
quarentaine, L. 

Quarenia [old Rec.) a quarry of fore, ; 

Qua’reet [guercile, F. guerela, It.) ftrife, difpute, diffe- 
rence, brangle. ; 

Quarret of Glafs [quarreay, F,Ja plane or fquare piece. 

Quarrur-picker (with the Vulgar) a glazier. 

To Qua'nner [quereller, F. guerelare, It, in the latter fenfe.] 
to fall out, to difpute, to find fault with. 

Qua’arecsome [guarreleux, F, and yom, Sax.] apt to 

uarrel. 

bs Qua’RRELSOMNESS [Sumeur queredienx, F. pom and nerye, 
varreliom humour. 

grins a piece of SpanijS com, in value about three half 
English money. 

PeOaa' ant terior, F.] a fort of mine or héle, whence flone 

is digged. ; 

. Quasar [with Hunters) a reward given to hounds after 

have caught the game. . . 

wer ae ¥ Tin Falconry] any fow! that is hown at, and killed. 

Je Quarry, to feed upon the quay, or fowl] killed, 

A Quant (querte i. e. guarte pars, the fourth part] the fourth 

tof a gallon. 

Oeste [at the game called Picker or Piguet] a Sequence of 
cards. S J the fourth 
Rt [in Fencing] the fourth. . 

a {in Mu. Be.] four or the fourth in number, 

Qua’nro§ Stal. 

Qaa'ntan [guartana, It. and Sp. of quartus, L.] a fever or 
ague that comes every fourth day. = 

Quaata'rion [with Refiners) a way el gpm Spe by 
melting three parts of filver with one of gold, and then cafting 
the mixture into Agua-fortis, which diffolves the filver and 
leaves the gold in a black powder at the bottom, 
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Quartecots? furtoutr, or upper garments, with costs of 

Carretois § arms quartered on them; the habit of our 
ancient Evz/ifé knights in their warlike expeditions. 

Qua’ateR [of guarta pars, L. gwartier, F. guarte, Tt. and 
Sp.) a fourth part of any thing, as of an hundred weight 
twenty eight pound, of a chaldron cight bufhels. 

Quarter [in Heraliry] See Querterings. 

Quarter [with Carpenters} a piece of timber four-fquare, 
and four inches thick. 

Quarter [ot a Sbip) is that part of her hull or main body, 
which lies from the feerage-room to the tranfurm, 

Fat Quarrer (with Séip Wrights] a thip is faid to 

Broad Quaxver § have a fat or broad quarter, when the 
tuck or truffing in of i¢ lies deep in the water. 

Quarter Bullet, one that is divided in four or eight parts 

Ts Quarter [ecarteler, F.] to cut or divide into quarters. 

To Qua’nTER Soldiers [etre ea guartier, F.) wo lodge, or 
fend to lodgings. 

Quaakter [ina Cams) in general, is the ground on which 
a body of troops encamps; allo the troops encamped. 

To beat ap an Enemy's Quarrers, isto drive them from the 
ground or encampment. 

Quarter of aa Ajjemé'y, is the place where troops mect to 
march in a body, and is the fame with Rendexvows. 

QuaRrrer intrench’d, is a place fortified with a ditch and 
Parapet, to fecure a body of troops, 

Quarrer reved [with Carpenters] any moulding, whole 
contour is a circle, or approaching to a circle. 

Quarter [in Milit. Affairs] is the {paring the life and giv- 
ing good treatment to a conquered enemy. 

Quarter Days, thole days which begin the four quarters of 
the year, efz. the 25th ef Mared, called the annunciation of 
the blefled Virgin Mary; the 24th of fame, midiummer day, 
called the fealt of St. ‘Fo the baprift; the 2gth of Septerster, 
the featk of St. Micdael the arch angels the 2th of December, 
Chriitmas-Day, or the nativity of Fefas Corif. 

Quarter Deck (ofa Soip] chat alofe the fleerage, reaching to 
the round houfe. ; 

Quarter [ofa City] a canton or divifion of its when it 
conlills in feveral illes, és'¢. and is feparated from fome other 
quarter by a river, a great ftreet, or other boundary. 

To work from Quanrer to Quarter [in Riding Academics] 
is to ride a horle three times an end upon the firit of the four 
lines of a fquare, and then changing hands to ride him three 
times upon the fecond, and fo to do upon the third and fourth, 

QoaRTER-Majfer (at Lard) an othcer, whoie butinels ic 
isto look out for goed quarters for the whole army or a part 
of it. 

Quarter-Myer General, one who provides quarters for the 
whole army, 

Quarter Mafer [of ¢ Regiment] one who provides quarters 
for his regiment, every regiment having one. 

Quarrer Majfer [at Sei) an officer, whole bufinels it is to 
rummage, ftow and trim a fhip in the hold; to overlook the 
Reward in delivering out victuals to the cook, and the pumping 
and drawing out beer, 

Quarter Wheeling (in Mil, Afairs] is the turning the 
front of a body of men round where the flink was. 

Quarter pierced [in Hereddry}a term ufed when there isa 
hole or fquare figure made in the middle of a crofs. 

Quartrer-Rownd [in Aredited.} a member or ornament in 
the cornices of the Lomick, Corinthian, and Composite orders. 

QuakTeER Seffions, a court held every quarter af the year by 
the jultices of the peace in every county, to determine civil and 
criminal caufes, 

Quarrer-Staf, a long ftaff born by forellers, and park- 
keepers, 9c, 

QuartEr-Wisd [in Navig.) is when the wind comes in 
from the main malt fhrouds even with the quarter. 

Qua’areRace [guartier, F.] money paid quarterly. 

Quanrea-cast [with Horsemen] a horle is {aid to calt his 
quarter, when, for any dilorder in the cofiin, there is a neceflity 
to cut one of the quarters of the hoof. 

_Qua’eteRine [in Sea Language}is when a thip that is under 
fail goes at large, neither by a wind, nor before a wind, but as 
it were betwixt both; then the failors fay, the fails guartering; 
and alfo when the {ails with a quarter wind. 

Qu’artertne [in Carpentry) fignifies the putting in of 
Quarters; and fometimes "tis us'd for the quarters them(elves. 

QuaRTERING [with Guaners) is when a piece of ordnance 
may be fo traverfed as to fhoot on the fame line or the Game 
point of the compafs as the fhip's quarter bears. 

Counter Quarrerine [in Heraldry) is when the quarters 
of a coat are quartered over again or fuo-divided each into four, 

Qua’ateRtnes[in Heraldry] are partitions of an efcutcheon, 
according to the number of coats that are to be on it: or they 
are the feveral divilions made in it, when the arms of fevers} 

families 
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fiilies are born altocether by one, either on account of iuter- 
marriages or otherwile. 

Quartertza’rion, part of the punifiment of a traitor, 
by dividing his body into tour parts belides the head, which 

aarters are frequently Jet up on poles over the gates of the city. 

Qua’rterty fin Heraldry) is whena thield is divided into 
four equal parts, in the form of a crots. 

Qua'rreRn [guerta pars, LJ the fourth part of 
an integer, either in weight or mealure, 

Quarreas (guartiers, F. guartieri, It.) pices 
where foldiers are lodged. 

Qua‘rters [in ArchiteAure] all thofe Might uprighe pieces, 
between the puochins and pots, which ferve to lath upon. 
They are of two forts, fimg/e and double. Single Quarters are 
fawn ftuff, two inches thick and four inches broad. “The daudie 
warters are {awn to tour inches fquare. 

“Qua areas of the Heavens (with Ajircn.] are the four princi 
pal points, viz. Fat, Weep, North, and Sexth.. 

Quarters [with Ajirol.] are certain interfedtions, in the 
fphere, both in the world and the zodiack, to two of which 
they give the names of Ortental and Ma/cu/ine, and to the other 
two Occidental and Femsnine, 

Quarters of the Moon [d/tron.] the moon is faid to b¢ in 
the prj Quarter, when the is a quarter of the zodiack, or 
three figns diftant from the fun, turning to us jalt half her en- 
lightened body; but when the moon comes to be diametrically 
oppolite to the fun, and fhews us her whole enlightened face, 
fhe is (aid to be in the Full: And when the proceeds towards her 
conjunétion, and fhews more than half of her enlightened face, 
fhe is jaid to be in the third or lafk quarter. 

Quakters of a Siege) the principal encampments ferving to 
flop up the avenves of a place, j 

Quarters [in a Clock or Movement) are little bells which 
found the quarters or other parts of an hour. 

Fore-Quaaters [of a Hor/e) are the thoulders and fore-legs. 

Hind Qua aenes (ote lorje] are the hips and legs behind. 

Quarrers [of a Horje’s Foot) are the fides of the coffin com- 
prehended between the toe and the heel on one fide and t other 
of the foot. 

Jnner-Quartans [of a Hsrfe’s Foot) are thofe oppolite to one 
another, lacing from one foot to the other. 

Falfe Quarters (with Horsemen) are a cleft of the horn 
quarters, extending from the curonet to the fhoe, which voids 
blood, and caufes much pain, and makes a horle lame. 

Winter-Quanters, the place or places where troops are 
Jodged during the winter feafon; alfo the (pace of time between 
the two campaigns. 

Quarrens of Refreshment, the place or places where troops 
thac nave been much harailed are putin to recover their ftrength 
or health, during fome time of fummer or feafon of the cam- 

algn. 
r Qua RTILE Ajpe [in Affrolegy) is an afpect of the planets 
when they are three figns or ninety degrees diftant from each 
other, and is marked thus 

~ Qua’RTO [i. e. in four] a book in which a fheet makes four 
leaves, 

Quaztops’ciMans, Chriftians in the fecond century, who 
contended for the observation of Eajfer to be on the 14th of the 
moon of the firlt month, in conformity to the cuitom of the 

6295, 

4 Qua‘aTzuM, @ kind of metallick ftone. 

papel =e [old Rec.Ja book or volume in quarto. 

Quartraco'TTa, a {mall balloon, Stal. 

Ts Quasn [guajfare, or conguaffare, It. guaffare, L. quatt 
hen, Text.) to overthrow or make void, to fpoil or bring to no- 
thing; alfo to difappoint, 

Quasi mopo Suaday, fo called from the firk words of the 
Latin hymn, fang at mals on that day, which begins thus, 
[2eafi modo geniti, &c.] Low-Sunday. 

uast contra (in Civil Law] an aft which has not the 
ftri¢t form of a contrat; but yet has the force of it, L. 

Quast Crime (in Civil Law) the attion of a perfon who does 
damage or evil involuntarily. 

Quassa’TroON, a thaking, brandifhings alfo a hattering, L. 

Qua’teR Coufins, fourth coufins, the laft degree of kindred, 
whence it is acommon faying, perfons are not guater Cou/ins, 
whofe friendfhip declines. 

Quare RNary, of, or pertaining to a Quaternion. 

QuaTe’RNIoN, a compofition or collection of four, asa 
quaternion or file of four foldiers. 

Qua‘’TRAIN, a ftaff of four verfes. 

Quatrio [Anat] one of the bones that conftitute the Tar/us. 

Qua'TERFOILS (in Heraldry] four-leaved-grafs. 

Quatuoa, four, L. 

Quatuor [in My. Bs.) mufick compofed for four voices. 

Qvaver [in Mufck] a meafure of time, equal to one half of 
the crotcher or one 8th of the femibrief, a trill in finging. 
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Qua'veR [prob. of gwatere, L. to thake] to fhake or tril] a 
note, or runa divijion with the voice. 

Quavi'ver [qu. vita agua gaudems, L, i. ¢. delighting in 
living or quick water} a fea-dragon, a fort of fith that delights in 
a rong [lream. 


Quay? a broad {pice of pround upon the fhore of a river or 
Kay harbour, paved for the loading and unloading of 
goods. 


Que Efate (Lew Pbrefel a plea whereby a man intitling ano- 

= to land. &f¢. fays that the fame ettate he has, he had from 
im. : 

Q uk ef meme [in Lavo] i. ¢. that is the fame; a term of art 

made ule of inan aétion of tre(pafs or fuch like, for a pofisive 

jutlifcation of the very aéts complained of by the plaintiff as a 

wrong done, 

Qusacs, a plice fall of Shrubs or brambles, a thick, bufhy 
plot ot ground, full of fhrubsor brambles. 

Que’an [fome derive it of cpen, Sex. a barren cow, becanfe 
common harlots are mofily barren; or of quinde, Daw, epen, 
Sax. a woman; othersofquene, Du. a talkarive woman] a drab, 
a flut ; a jade; an harlot. ; 

Quea’siness [prob, of quettthen, Text to offend, and ney". 
re, Sax.) fickifhnets at the ttomach, propentenels to vomit. 

Qusasy, fickith at the ttomach, ready to vomit. 

Queen [cpena, Sax. a wife quinna, Se. quinde, Dy. a wo 
man) the wife or confort of a king; allo a fovereign princefs 
that holds the crown by right of blood, 

é Queen Dowager, the widow ofa king that lives upon her 
owry. 

Queen Gold, a royal revenue appertaining to every queen of 
Engiand, during her marriage to the king, arifing from fines, 
offerings, grants, pardons, o'r, 

Quaen's Swan-berd, a keeper of the royal {wans, 

Queer, odd, fintallical, forry. 

Quee’RNEss, odnels, fantatticalnefs, &e, 

Quest (prob. of gue/fus, L. a complaint] a ring-dove. 


Quaint? [incert: Btymologice) odd, uncommon, humorous; 
Quaint § asa gucint Exprejion, 

Quer NPNESS? Gdnefs, uncommonnels, humouroufnels.” 
Qua t'NTNESS 3 : : 


To Que'te fot quilen, G. to affliét, or cpcllan, Sax. to kill] 
to reitrain; fabdue; bring under, and quiet turbulent {pirits, &'¢: 
Quem redditum reddat, a jadicial writ which lies for him to 
whom a rent-feck or rent-charge is granted by a fine levied in 
the king's court, againit the tenant of the land, that refafes to 
attorn to, or own him as lord, to caufe fuch an attornment. 
Jo Queme, as to quemea thing into one's hand, to.put it in 
privately. 
To Quencu [cpencan, or acpencan, Sax.} to put out or ex- 
tinguilh. 
Te cat Opl upon the Fire ts not the Clap to Quencuit. 
Fr. L/ ne fawe pas potter del Hutle dans le Few, 
tes Ignemne gladio fodite. Gr. Tig oid inpo, por crercvert 
at. . 
Que'Ncnance [of cpencan, Sax. and Ledisis, L.} capable of 
being quenched. 
Quene [in Here/dry] corruptly for gueue, F. the tail of a 
bealt. 
Que'acura [with Botan.) the oak of Fern/alem, L. 
Quencuta minor [with Botan.) the herb Germander, L. 
WERE’LA, a complaint,ja bewailing or lamenting, Z. 
Quereca [o/d Rec.) an aétion or fuit at law preicrred in any 
court of juitice where the plaintitf was guercns or complainant. 
Quereca frejce forcie [in Law] a writ of freth torce, L. 
QueReLa coram regis Sc. a writ whereby one is called to 
jultity a complaint of a tre(pafs made to the king himfelf, betore 
the king and his council, L. 
Queens men invenit, &c. a return made by the theriff upon 
a writ directed to him, with this condition inferted. Si A fece+ 
rit B Jecurum de clamore fuo profequendo, L. 
Que’rent [querens, L-] complaining. 
Que'rent [gua@rens, L.) an enquirer; the perfon who asks a 
queftion of an altrologer. : 
Quertmo’ntous [¢serimonicfus, L.] complaining, making 
moan, bewailing. - 
QueRimo'NtousNess, a querulous or complaining humour; 
Que'nist [of guerens, L4 an inquirer, 
Queri’sta [old Rec.Ja queritter or chorilter, a boy whd 
fings in the choir of a church, L, 


ae a cavil, a hhift, a fetch. 


Quir« 

Quean [ ,$ax.Ja hand mill. : 

Qua’ray [ecwyer, F.] a groom ofa prince, or one converfant 
in the king's ttables, and having the charge of his horfess alfo 
the ftable of a prince. 

Querrey [erurie, F ] the ftables of a prince, 

Gentleman of the Que nny [ecuyer, B.) one of thofe gentlemeri 
whole office it is to hold the king's ttirrup when he mounts on 
horie-back. Qur’auLors 
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Que'nurous [7ueralos,L.) apt to. complain, fell of c¢m- 

ants, moanful, doleful. 

Que’autousNess, a complaining dilpofition. 

Ts Que'’ny (gaerere, L.J] to put a queition, 

To Quese [ot queyitam, L.) to fearch after Milton. 

Qvesrrep (with Aired] the perfon or thing enquired after. 

Quesr [enquéte, F. inchiefa, le. of quefitus, L. toughs) an 
inquelt or inquifisions an inquiry made upon oath of an impan- 
nelled jury. 

To Quest [of quaftum, L. or queer, F.] to go in queil of, 
Or teek out as dogs do; to vent or wind, asa fpanicl docs. 

Questa (old Writ.) the fame as Que/?. 

To Que'stion (quevisnari, L. quejicemer, F. qve/Pionare, 
It.} to ask queftions; allo to call into queltion; to dowut. 

Que’srion [F. quefione, It. guaj?io, L.j a demand to which 
an anfwer is required; a doubt; an accompt, 

Que'sttomasee (gueffionadile, It.] doubtful Ge. 

Que'stTlonasLeEness (ol qve/fion, F. of gua Pio, babilis, Land 
ne/s) doubtfulneds, Habjenefs to be called in qucilion. 

Que'sTIONIsT, an asker of queftions; allo a candidate for 
the degree of batchelor of arts at Canbridye. 

Que'stionLess [of qve/iow and /e/s) without doubr. 

Que'sTIONS, propolitions made or offered by way of di/pute. 

Qur'stor (guayfor, L.Ja publick treafurer, chamberlain of a 
eit . fe. 

Geass nix, perfons chofe annually in each ward of the city 
of London, to enquire into abuies and mildemeanours, efpecialiy 
fuch as relate to weights and meafures. 

Que'stus [7ueitwt, L.) in law, ufed of land which docs not 
defcend by hereditary right, but is acquired by a man's own 
labour and induftry. 

Questus of asdis, the form of a writ of nufance, which lies 
againt him to whom the houfe or other thing that breeds the 
nufance is alienated or made over. 

To Quertcn, to budge or itirs to cry. 

Que've de bironde [in Fortificat.) 1. ¢. a {wallow's tails a 
kind of out-work, the fides of which open or [pread towards 
the head of the campaign, and draw in towards the gorge. 

Qui'a improvide, atuperledeas granted in many cales where 
a writ is erroneoufly fued out or awarded. 

To Qui’BaLe [prob. fictum a motw) to move as the guts do; 
alfo to equivocate or play with words. 

A Quine, an equivocation, Ge. 

Quick [epic, Sax. gwick, Su.) agile, nimble, brisk; alfo 

ive. 

Quick at rat, Quick at Cork. 

The Fr. fay; Bonne Bete sechausfe ew mangeant; {i.e A good 
beaft will be warm with eating: Or, Hardi Gaigneur, bardi 
Mangeur : (i. ¢. Bold at gain; bold at meals.) 

In an ancient Northern Apoftles Creed, mention'd by Lipfus, 
we find thefe words: @hanan quemendi tt arDetlenne Qu er- 
ENEN ende Dooden. (From whence be foall come to judge the 

uicK and the dead. 

vick Beam, a kind of wild ahh. 

QuicK.Scab, a dileale in horfes. 

Te Qui’exen [of cpiccan, or acpiccian, Sax.) to become 
alive, as a child in the womb; alfo to haflen. 

Quicxty, {peedily, prefently. 

Qui’cxness [of cpic and nepye, Sax.) agility, nimblenefs, 
brisknefs. 

Qui'cx-Sands [of epic, and pano, Sex.) fands which thake 
and tremble, into which thofe, who pa{s over them, often fink. 

Qui'cx-Set [of cpic and peetan, Sax. to planta fortof thorn, 
of which hedges are made, 

Qui'cx Silver [of cpic and ieepe, Sax.] a mineral or prodi- 
gy among metals, which is fluid like water; and tho’ a very 
heavy body, yet eafily fies away, when fet over the fre, 

Qui'cx-Sighted [of epic and geyihSe, Sex.} having a fharp 
eye. 

Qar’cr-Witted [of cpicand pit, Sax.] having a fharp wit. 

Qutp [prob. of cun, Sax, cud) a moriel or quantity of tobac- 
co, to be held in the mouth, or chew'd’ 

Quip pro gue (in Law) the reciprocal performance of both 
parties to a contract. 

Quip pro gus, one good turn for anothers trick for trick, 
a Rewland for an Oliver, L. 

Quip pro quo [with Péyjic,] is when a medicine of one qua- 
lity is fubltirated for another. 

Quip Juris Clamat, isa writ for the granting a reverfion 
when the particular tenant will not attorn. 

Quip Nunc [i. ¢. what now] a contemptuous name us'd to 
an impertinent perfon. , 

Qui'ppany [prob. of cydeniatum, L.] a fort of conferve, 
&S¢. of quinces, 

MppitaTive, eflential. 

Cae Oty (qu. of guidditas, of guid, L. what) the effence 

pt hy Mg, Or the being what it is; allo a fubtle queition, a 
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Qui‘ooiry [in Mrtossy.) fignifes the fame as Being; 
bus afers a relation to our underitandings; fur the very 
asking what a thing is, implies, that it is an object of know- 
ledue. 

Qutpr, or cud the inner part of the throat in beafts, 

Qu tps (with the Casting Cres) cath, or ready moneys ¢, ge 
var rip me any Quips? Can you lend me any money. 

Qu acsecee (of gaies, and efentia, L Ja tlate of rei. 

Qure’scene [quieitens, L.] at ref. 

Qure’scenrs [guiefcentes Litera, LJ letters that do not 
move, OF are not pronounced in reading. 

Quie't [F. gasets, It, gues, It. guietus, L.] at relt, itil! 
not troubled. ree 

Quista’ne [2// Deeds) to quit, acquit, difcharge, or fave 
harmlels. ; 

Quie're clamare [in Law] to quit claim, or renounce all 
pretention of right and title. 

Quie’tism (guiettfmme, F. of quictus, L. quiet) the princ’s 
ples, Ge. of the Qaretifs, 2 fore of Remap cathalicks, whole 
denominating tenet is, that religion conjitts in the seit and ine 
ternal recollection of the mind, 

Qui'stLy, peaceably. 

Qui erness [of grier, L. and nefi) a quiet Rate, a being free 
from any perplexity, di.lurbance, or trouble. 

Qui'etus redditas, a quit rent, or imall acknowledgment, 
paid in money to fome lords of manours, L. 

Qure’tus ef [4. ¢. he is quict or acquitted) a phrafe ufed by 
the cleré ofthe pipe and auditors in the exchequer, in their 
acquittances and diicharpes, given to accumptants. 

Quien [probs of Bulb, Yeas, caw sis, Le a talk] a feather of 
a fowi's wing. ' 

QuinLers [prob q.d. Quidiless, or little Quibbies) fab. 
lillies, quibbles, chicanery. 

Quttr (smcert. Eryn.) a covering fora bed, &¥¢. 

Qutna’eius, of, or pertaining to the number five. 

Quince [erecia, F.)a fort of truit or downy apple, 

Qu'scunx, five Gwveliths of any intire thing divided into 
twelve parts. 

i ate 


Qui'xcunx Order, an order of rangirg 
a Ge, by fives, as it were, as thus. = 
. ul’ncunx [with jire/.]an aipect when 
the planets are diftant hve figns. ; ite ele, 

A Regular Qui'wve'cacon [of guingue, Ly five, Sixe teny 
and yerit, Gr. a corner) a plane figure of fifteen fides and 
angles, which, if they are all equal to one another, is called a 
rtgular Quindecagon, 

Qui’Nquace’ssis, a Roman coin of 50 afies, in vaiue 37. and 
three halt pence Eagliib, L. 

Quinquace’stma Sunday [focalled, becaule it is about the 
goth day before Bayer] throve-iunday. 

Qainque, five, L. 
sane angled Figure [Geom.] a figure having tive an- 
gles. ’ 

Qatxqueca’psunar [in Botem. Writ.) divided into five 
partitions, as the eveda Mariana, or Coventry-bells, &e. 

Quinquero'Liarep [of guiague five, aud fo/iam a leaf, L.J 
having five leaves. 

Qui'squerotiarep Leaf [with Botan.) a kind of digitated 
leaf, confiling of five, asit were, fingers, as in Congaefaed, 

Qui'NQuene’avia Poantage [in Boren] {0 called from its 
having five tibres or ttrings, the middle fort of plaintain, £. 

CQuinquere’Mis, a cel'ey with five oars, L. 

Quin QuENNwa’LIA, games or tellivals, celebrated every fifth 
year, in honour of the deitied emperors. 

Quin que’NN tan [of guinguemuials, L.) every five years. 

Quinqua’sNion 2 [in ancient Cujdoens) a relpite of five 

_ QUIN QUE’NNIUMG years, which iniolvent debtors formerly 
odtain’d by vertue of the king’s letter, to have time for the pays 
ment of their debts. 

Quinqua'TRIa, feltivals celebrated in honour of Minerva, 
fo cali'd, as fome think, becaule they laited five days; but others 
fay, becaule they fell out five days alier the ides of the month, 
the fame as Panathenaa. 

Quisquina, the jefuits-bark or powder, a kind of bark 
brought trom Perw in America, accounted a good remedy in 
agues or fevers, 

Quissey [ /grinantia, L. e/fuenancie, F. of xvvay yh, Gr.) 
a ditlemper that affeéts the tinroat. 7 

Quint [atthe game called Pigaet}a fequence of five cards 
of the fame colour. 

Quixr exa [old Law] the lait call of adefendant, who is 
fued to an outlawry, 


UlNTA . ~ . 
es $ [in Ma. Books] five, or the fitth, Lrad. 
Qui'NTAiN, an ancient cuftom, a polt driven into the ground 
with a buckler fixed to it, for the performence of military ex- 
erciles on hogie-back, with poles, throwing of darts, breaking 
oF 
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of lances, é&'r. He who breaks molt poles, and fhews molt afti- 
vity, wins the prize; alfo a right which the lord had to oblige 
all the millers, watermen, and other young people unmarried to 
come belore his cattle, once every third year, and break feveral 
lances or poles agrsinit a polt or wooden man, for his diverfion. 
Quinta [q centa/, of centums, L, an hundred] an hundred 
ound weigher, 
at'xTessENCE [gwinta effentia, L. i. ¢. the fifth effence] 
the pureft fubitance drawn out of any natural body; a medicine 
made of the molt cflicacious, active particles of its ingredients, 
feparated from all faces or dregss the ipirit, chief force, or vir- 
tue of any thing, 

QuINTESsE NTIAL, Of, or pertaining toa quinteffence. 

Quint-cxact [in Lav] the lait cali of the defendant fued to 
an out lawry. 

Qui’nrite [in ffrclozy} an afpect of the planets, when 
they are 72 degrees dillant trom one another, and is noted thus, 

3 or O. 
ad O31 ntTULtans [fo called of Quvintilia their prophetefs) an 
ancient Chriltian fect, who admitted women to pertorm the ia- 
cerdotal and epifcopal functions, grounding their practice on 
that pallige of St. Paw/, that in Curilt there is no dittinttion of 
males and females, 
utnTu'PLE (guiatwplex, L.) five-fold. 

Qut'NZAIN, a ftanza-of 15 veries. ; 

Quinziz’Me, a fifteenth, a certain tax, anciently fo call'd, 
becaule raissd on the Bfteenth part of mens lands and goods; 
alfo the fiteenth day after any feltival, Z. 

A Quip [incert, Etym.Ja gibe, a jeer, a flout. 

ERE (er fe chaeur, F.j the thoir of a church; alfo a 
fet of fingers; alfu a parcel of paper confilting of twenty four 
ts. 
ar Vauster (of Choir) a finging-man or chorifter. 

A Quirk, a fhift or cavil. ; 

Quikina'Lta, fealts oblerved at Rome, in honour of Qui- 
rims, i.e. Remulws, on the twelfth of the calends of Muy. 

Quirt’res [of the Curetes of the ancient town Cures) an 
appellation given to the ancient Riman people. 

Quirk [with Arcbiteds) a piece of ground either fquare or 
oblong, taken out ofa corner, or any place elfe of a ground- 
plat to make a court yard, &e. 

urs [in setwra/ Hiflery) a kind of marcafite of copper from 
which the Romag vitriol is drawn 

Quit [guitte, FP.) difcharged, tree from. ; 

Jo Quit [guiteer, F.) to leave or forfake; to part with; to 
leave off or give over. 

Quit Clair [in Lew] is the releafe or acquittance of a man 
of any a¢tion that he hath or may have on fome certain oceafion s 
or a quitting one’s claim or title 

Quire [prob. of gusetus, L. guité of quitter, F.) wholly, 
altogether, thoroughly. 

Quit rent, an acknowledgment or {mall rent payable by 
tenants to the lord of the manour, ‘ 

ui'TTER, the matter of a fore or ulcer. 

Qui'rren Bowe [in Horses] a dileate, a hard, round {welling 
onthe cronet, between the heel and the quarter. 

To Quiver [incert. Etyrs.] to fhiver or thake with cold, 
fear, ee 

Qui'ver (cocen, Sax.) a cafe for arrows. 

Quo jure [f, ¢. by what right) a writ that lies for him who 
has land, wherein another challenges common for palture time 
our of mind. 

Quo Minus, a writ which lies for him, who has a grant 
of houle-bote in another man’s wood, again the granter's 
making fuch wafte. as that the grantee cannot enjoy his grant. 

uO WARRANTO, a writ Which lies againit him who ufurps 
ap aaa or liberty againft the king; asto have waif, itray, 
fair-market, court-baron, leet, or fuch-like, without a good 
title. 

uop Clerici, &c. a writ that lies for aclerk, who, by reafon 
of fome land he hath, is made, or like to be made, a bailiff, bea- 
dle, or fuch like officer. 

Quon Clerici beneficiati, &c. awrit to exempt the clerk, of 
the chancery from contribution towards the prottors of the 
~ elergy in parliament, L. 

Quop ¢i deferciat, a writ that lies for a tenant in tail, in do- 
wer, or for life, againft him who entered and took away the 
land recovered, or again his heir, LZ. 

Quop permittat, &c. a writ lying for the heir of him that is 
difleized, or put out of his common pafture, againft the heir of 
the diffeifor deceafed, L. . 

Quon Perjina nec Prebendarii, &e. a writ which lies for 
{piritual perfons diftreined in their {piritual poffeflions, for the 
payment of atax anciently call’d @ Fifteenth with the reft of the 

Tith. 

PQuo'pLisst (i. ¢. any thing, what you pleafe] a quibble or 
uirk. 

: QuopLipeta’Ri4n, one who follows the dictates of his 

own fancy. 
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Quo‘piimeTs {in the univerfity Scfs21.J 

Quopiine'ricat QueFiers § theles or probiems ancrently 
propoled to be debated for curiofity and entertainment. 

Quoi, a thir or tumult, See Cail. 

Quoi [kotler, Test. a collar] a round of 4 cable when 
the turns are Jaid one upon another, or a rope or cable Jaid up 
round, one turn over another, fo that they may run out 
— and imooth without kenks, 4. ¢. without twiltings or doub- 
ings. 

Weather Quott [with Sailors) iswhen a fhip has her head 
brought about fo, as to lie that way that her flern did betore, 
without loofing any fail, but only bearing up the helm. 

Ts Quoit. [with Sailers] co Jay the turns of a rope round 
after dach a manner mentioned in the Coil. 

Quorns [cwme?, L. cosas, F.) wedges for faftening great 
guns to the fhip’s fides; alfo ftones, &’¢. in the corners of 
buildings. 

Cantick 
casks. 

Quorrts [of corte, Dx } round irons for play. 

Quo'num [7. ¢ of whom) a word frequently ufed ih the 
commithions of che jultives of the peace, as where 2 commiffion® 
is direéted to five or feven perfons, or to any three of them, 
among whom, B. C. and D.£. are to be two, there B. C. 
and C. D, are faid to be of the Quorum; becaufe the reft cannot 
proceed without them. And thence a Fuffice of the Peace and 
Qworum is one without whom the reft of the juttices cannot act 
in jome cafes. 

Quo'ra [gvota pars, L.Ja contribution, a fhare. 

Quota’tion [Citatio, L.) acitation, or quoting. 

To Quors [cster, F. citare, L.} to cite, alledge, or bring in 
an author or pailage 

Quorn [of cpeSan, Sax. to fay) faith. 

Quotr' DIAN (guotidionus, L.j of every day: 

Quotipia’Na, a Quyotidian or daily ague. 

Quo'Tienr [guettems, L. how or as often] the number 
that indicates how many times a divifor is contained in the 


dividend, 
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R r Roman, Rr Italick, Re OLF Englis, p Sax. is the 
t7th letter of the alphabet; P ¢ Gr. the asth, 9) Hed. 
the 2oth, is called Litera Canina, or the dog's letter, becaufe 
of its found, fomrething like the noife a dog makes when he 
fnaris. 

R, in phyficians bills, flands for Recipe, and fbuifics take. 

R frequently ftands for Rex king. or Regina queen, ot Rea 
gia of the royal, as R. S. Regie Societatis, i. . 
, R [with the Aacients) was x numerical letter, and figni- 

ed So, 

RB with 2 dah at the top ftoed for Soaoo. 

Yo Rana’ts (Radatre, F.] to defcend, or come lower. 

To Rasa'te (with Fateners] a hawk is faid io to eo; 


Quotns, thort three edged quoins to be put between 


when, by the motion of the bearer’s hand, fhe recovers the 
fift 


Ra’seet (Minbew derives it of FY, Hed. multiplied, be. 
caufe of their great imereafe; but skinner, of rapidws, L. on ace 
count of their agility and twiftnefs) a coney. 

Rapper Suckers [with the Vaiger) pawn-brokers, tally-men, 

To Ra‘aeer (with Carpenters, &c.] to make channels in 
boards. 

ARa‘aeetine [with Shipwrights) is the letting im of thé 
pianks to the fhip’s keel, it being hullow'd away, that the planks 
may join the better and clofer, 

Ra‘set (of a Ship's Kee/] the hollow before mentioned. 

Ra‘ast SO, Hed.} a dottor or teacher of the FeteiS 

Ra'pBin we 

Rapgsi'nicat, of, or pertaining to the rabbi's. 

‘Ra‘nptnist, one well verfed in the writings, or doétrines 
and opinions of the rabbins. 

Ra‘eace [of Rabula, L. a brawler] the mob, the lowelt of 
the people, 

Raspot'pes [PaSdcediis, Gr.] See Rbabcerdes. 

Raspo'Locr, See Rbaddolegy, 

Ra‘svomancy. See Rbabdcmanty. 

Rasipity 2 [of Radidus, L-) madnefs, firioufnefs, raves 

Ra ‘Bi pNeEss§ noulnefs. 

Ra‘sigs, rage, fury, madnefs, ZL. 

Ra’sies Hydrophobica, See Hydrophoby, L. 

Ra'piner {in Gunnery) the frmallet piece of ordnance but 
one, being an inch and an half diameter at the bore, five foot 
and an half long, requiring a charge of fit ounces of powder; 
and weighing three hundred pounds. 

Rasio'siry (Radicitas, L.) ravenoulnels, furioulnels, out. 


rageoulnefs. 
Ra’ca (NPM, Hed. of p™ empty} a word of con- 
Ra‘cwta § tempt fora vain "cmprty fellow. , 
8H Raccovact’ 
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Raccovact' [in Heraldry] fignifies the fame as Coupee, 7. ee 
cut off, or fhortened, denoting a crofs, or other ordinary, that 
does not extend to the edges of the elcutcheon, as they do, 
when named without {ach dillinétion, F. 

Race [Razza, It. Raga, Sp. of Radix, L. a root] lineage, 


or generation proceeding from father to fon; a family; alio a 


soot of ginger. 

Race, the courfe or running of perfons on foot, or on 
horfe-back, ftriving who fhall get to the goal before the others 

RaceMa’TION, agathering of grapes, L. 

RaceMl rerous i Racaiier. L.]} see clufters. 

Racemo’ss [racems/us, L.) fullot clufters. 

ARa'cuar @ [ot racheter, F. to redeem) acompenfation 

Sra tent for theit, or the redemption ofa thicf. The 
fame as Téeft-dote. 

Ra‘curt [in Law] a fine or redemption, paid for the re- 
demption of athiel. ; 

ACHI'TAE fof Pdyis, Gr.) mufeles belonging to the 
pete ack, io named by foreign Anatomilts, and 

are probably the fame that are called by others Sems jpinart, L. 

Ra‘cui tans Mufeuli [of péxss, Gre the pine of the back] 
mutcles belonging to the back. 

Racx [{ratke, Dw.Ja torturing machine, to force confeffion 
from a fuppofed offender. 

Racx, a wooden frame ina flable, &¢. to hold hay or fod- 
der for cattle; alfo a frame to put bottles in. 

fo live at Racx and Manger. 

The Fr. fay: Nager en grand Eau, (i. ¢.to {wim in a large 
water.) L, Ex Amalthee cornu bawrire, Plin. ‘To live at ail. 
‘To {pend profufely, or beyond a man’s income, as if he hada 
continual inexhaultible fand before him. 

Racx of Mattes [hpacca, Sex.) a neck or ferag of mutton. 

Te Rack [racken, Ds'Jto put offenders to the torture of che 
rack, to extort a confeflion. F 

Te Rack Hines [of pecan, Sax. to cure) to draw them off 
from the lees. 

Rack Vintage, the fecond voyage made into France for racked 
wines. 

Ra’cxet [raguerte, F.] an inftrument to trike the ball with 
at tennis-play; alfo a ftir, a diflurbance, a noile, an harly- 
burly. , 

Backine Pace [in Horfemanfbip} a pace in which a horfe 
neither trots nor ambles, but is between both. 

Racxoo'n, a New England animal fomething like a badger, 
having a tail like a fox, being cloathed with a thick and deep 
furr. Ik fleeps in the day-time in a hollow tree, and goes out 
a-nights, when the moon fhines, to feed on the fea-fide, where 
it is hunted by dogs, 

Ra’cr [{poken of wine] that has by age loft its luicious 

uality. 

: has (nap, ped, node, Sax.) differ only in dialeét, and fig- 
nify Coun/el. 

Ra'poLines [Architefure] the bowings in or copings of 
Walls. 

Ravecue’xtsrors [in Deom's-day a Likeri bomines, 
freemen, or, as forme think, Rade Knights, Spelman. 

Ra‘pizet Mufculi | Anat.) mufcles belonging to the radius. 

Raviae'us externas 2 [with Anat.) two mulcles of the 

Rapvian'us riage wrilts one of which ferves to bend 
it, and the other to ftretch itout. 

Ra‘ptat Carves [in Geom.) curves of the {piral kind, whofe 
ordinates do all terminate in the center of the including circle, 
and appear like fo many Radii of that circle. 

Ra‘DIANCcE of radiare, L.] brighinels, glifteringneSs, 

Ra‘piancy fe 

Ra‘ptant $e L } damting forth rays, glittering, &e. 
Tike the fun-beams. 

Ra‘piantNess [of radians, L.) glitteringnels, Oe. 

Ra‘piate Flower (Botany) a tiower whofe leaves grow in 
the manner of rays. 

ARa‘viate dijcows Floccer [with Floris] is that which has 
its disk encompailed witha ray, asin the fun flower, 

Ra‘ptaren [radiatus, L.] having rays or beams, 

Ra‘piatins Point [in Opsichs] is that point from whence 
the rays of light iffue, or are darted out. 

Rapta'TION, a darting or calling forth rays or beams of 
light, Z. 

Ravi’ ton of the animal Spirits, the manner of the 
motion of the animal fpirits, on a fuppofition, that they are 
diffufed trom the brain towards all the parts of the body, 
et tag the litile canals of the nerves, as light from a lucid 


y. 
Ra‘pican (PF. radicale, It. of radicalis, L_] of, or pertaining 

to the root; allo inbred; or that which is the root or fource 

whence any thing arifes. 

_ Ravicar Moylure (with Phyfcians) a fuppoled fundamental 

juice of the body, faid to nouritl and preferve the natural hear, 

as oil docs a lamp, a , 
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Place of Ra‘pt ation, is that {pace in a tran{parent body, or 
medium, through which a vifible body radiates. 

Ra'picar QyePion [in Alrosogs] one that is propofed, 
when the lord of the afcendan!, and lord of the hour are of one 
nature and triplicity. 

Rapican Sige [with gedrai?s] the fign or charatter of 
the root of a quantity, as (4) isthe &gn or character which 
expreiies the root. 

Ranica’tity 2 [of recicalis, L.j the quality of being 

epeperi radical, of having roots, or of being well- 
founded. 

Ra‘picaLy, fromthe root. 

ToRa‘picate [radicare, It, and L.) to fend forth or take 
root. 

Ra‘picaTeD [radicato, It. of redicatus, L.) routed, 

Rapica'tios, the a¢tion whereby plants take root, or 
fhoot out roots. 

Ra‘pice [in Retan, Writ.Jin or with a root, L. 

Ra'‘piciaus. in or with roots, L. 

Rapt‘cure [radscula, L.) that part of the feed of a plant, 
which, upon vegetation, becomes its root. 

Rapico’se [radicojus, 1.) having a great, or many roots, 

Rapi’cuta (with Botanyii) a radith; alia the herb fuap- 
weed. 

ToRavi'sicare [radi ficatum, L.] to make roots. 

Rapio'ss [radic/vs, Lb.) that baththick, or many beams or 
rays. 

Ra‘pisu [px?ic, Sex ) an edible root, 

Ra'pius, a ray or beam of the fun, Gr. L. 

Ra’ptus [in Anat.) the upper and lefier bone of the arm; 
allo. the larger bone of the legs. 

Ra‘pras (in Geoer.] the temi diameter of a circle, or aright 
Hine drawn from the center to the circumference. 

Ra’ptus (in Opticés) a fhraight line full of light, or an illu. 
mination made bv a right line. 

Ra‘pius [in Medan] aipoke or fellow of a wheel, becaufe 
they iffue like rays {rom the center of it. 

Ra‘p Knicurs. See Ref-Agigets: certain fervitors, who 
held their lands by ferving their lord on horieback. 

Rapio'METER, a mathematical initrument called a Facod's 
Stapf 

Ra’pix, the root of a tree or plant, Z. 

Ra'pix [with rol.] the beginning of things; or the 
ground-work; whence is in'err'd the reaton of computing the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, related to fuch a perion or 
thing: And fo the figure, that is drawn for the time of any 
perion's birth, is called the Radix, with refpect to directions, 
progreflions, revolutions, &'¢. : 

Ra‘ptx [in Anat.) the fole of the foot. 

Ra’‘pix [tn Gram.]} a primitive, original word, from whence 
others are derived. ; 

Ra’pMan [Deoms-Day Book) fappofed to be the fime with 
Red Knight, or, as others fuppofe, from pead countel, and it 
fo, peadman isa countellor. 

Ra‘ers of a Car+, the rails on the top of it. 

Ra’rrve Net, a fort of bfhing net- 

Ra‘rriixc [of Refer, F.} a play with three dice, wherein 
he that throws the greatelt pair, or pair-royal, wins. 

Rart, a fioat-boat of timber. 

Ra’rrer (nzpeep, Sex.) a piece of timber for buildinz. 

Ra‘rrick Quains (in Arcdit.) tones and bricks flicking out 
beyond the brick work (the edges being fcraped off) in the cor- 
ners of any building. 

A Rac [ragg, Sv.) a tatter, an old piece of cloth, 

Rac [Hasting Teres)a company or herd of young colts. 
Rac [with the Canting Crew) the fmalleft denomination of 
coin; ¢. g. J bave wet a Rac ( or Farthing) lett. 

Racamu’rrin, a forry, ralcally, or ragged fellow. 

Rac Botts [ina Séip) iron pins full of jogs or barks on 
each fide. 

Rac-water {with the Vulgar) the commoneft fort of brandy. 

To Race [earager, F.] to be exisemely paliionate, mad, 
furious. 

Race [radies, Lj madnels, fury, F. 

Ra‘cGep [hnacse Sax.) torn, tattered, cloathed in rags. 

Ra’cctip Hawk [in Fakenry) a hawk whole feathers are 
broken. 

.Ra’cor (with Herfemer] a horfe that has short legs, a 
broad croup, and a itrong thick bodys and is dificrene 
from a Cousfat, in shat the latter has more fhoulders and a 
thicker neck, 

Racu'Lep 2 as [in Herairy] a Cros raguled, 

Raccu’Leo§ may be belt usiderileud, by cal- 
ling it two ragged tals in a crofs, as in the figure. 

Raccu'’tep, fpoken of a branch that is fawn 
from a tree, or of attack fo feparared trom the root, 

Ra‘cMaNn, a fatute appointed by A, Buse. TUL, tor hearing 
and determining all complaints done hve years belere. 
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Racoo’ [Ragont, F. q. rare Guf)}a high-feafoned difi of 
meat; a fauce or leaionirg to whet the appetite. 

Rac Hort, an herb. ; 

Ra‘yja, a term uled by the Jediazs for a fort of idvlatrous 
princes, the remains of tho'e who ruled there before the conqueit 
of the Mogads. Para 

Ts Ratt (of railér, F.] to fcold, to ufe raf, opprobrious 
words. 

Ratt [of peg), Sax.] a bird (0 called becaule its feathers hang 
lvole about.itis neck. ; ; 

Rait{peegl, Sux-] a night-rail, a fort of fhort linen cloak, 
worn by women. : 

Ra‘ireny? [ of ratiler, F.) fcolding, harhh, opprobrious 

Rat'Linxe § language. 

Rains (prov. of ricgol, Tevt ) a wooden fence, an inclofsd 

Jace. 

2 Rat'Ment [of drrayer, F ) garments, veltments. : 

Rain (pen, of penian, Sax. prob. of pug a drop of pxive, 
Gr. to drop Regn, Sv. and Dz.) a vapour drawn by the fun, 
and falling to the earth in drops, 

Rain is formed of the particles of vapours, joining together, 
which, being joined, fall down to the earth. The difterence 
be:ween Dew and Rais feems chiefly to be this, that Dew falls 
at jome particular times, and in very fmall drops, fo as to be 
feen, When it is down, but is icarce perceivable while falling 
whereas Xufa is groiler, and falls at any time. 

r There are feveral caules, that may ingly, or jointly, produce 
aim, 

1. The coldnels of the air may make the particles of the 
clouds to aie their motion, and become lefs able to refit the 
gravity of the incumbent Air, and of conlequence to yield to its 
preflure, and fall to the ground. 

2. ‘The vapours may be gathered by the wind in fuch abun- 
dance, as firlt to form very thick clouds, and then fqueeze thofe 
clouds together, till the watery particles make drops too big to- 
hang any longer in the dir. 

3+ When the vapours arife in fo great abundance, as-to reach 
and mingle with the clouds above them, then they caufe Rain 
in very large drops: and chis may happen in till fultry weather, 
becaule thea the Céawds having no fenfible motion, and in the 
mean time the Heat filling the dir with vapours, they joining 
with the clouds, and being ttopp'd in their | poe: do open a 
pailage for the flores of the clouds to deicend upon the earth. 

4. Sometimes the warm wind thaws the frozen clouds into 
drops, as we fee {now diffolved by heat. Now the thicker and 
fooner any fuch cloud was guhered, the larger the drops will 
be, becaule there was greater ftore of vapours condenfed there. 
And hence it is, that in fummer time, we have fudden fhowers 
of rain in exeeeding great drops. Sec Smew and Hail. 

Ratnauw (Renboga. Sax.] 

Is the molt admirable of ali meteors, of which the following 
Peenomena are worthy to be taken notice of, and is a-bow of 
divers colours reprefented in adewy cloud, conditting of innu- 
merable drops, cach drop being like a globe of glafs filled with 
water. . 

1. A Riinbow never appears but ina place oppofite to the 
te fo that when we look direétly at it, the fun is always be- 
ind us, 7 

2. When a rainbow appears, it always rains fomewhere. 

3- The contlant orders of the colours of the rainbow, is, the 
ourmoll is red, or faffron colour ; the next is yellow, the third 
is green, the fourth or inmott is violet or blue. 

4. The rainbow is always exaétly rounds but does not always 
appear equally intire, the upper or lower parts being often 
wanting, 

§- Its apparent breadth is always the fame. 

6. Thole that tland wpon the plain low ground, never fee 
above half the circle of the rainbow, and frequently not fo much 

7. The higher the Sun is above the horizon, the lefs of the 
circle is feen, and vce verjd, if there be no clouds to hinder. 

8 No rainbow appears, when the fun is above 41 degrees 46 
minutes high, 

_ 9. Sometimes two rainbows appear together, of which one is 
higher and larger than the other, and thews the colours afore- 
faid; but in an inverted order, and much paler, 

10. A rainbow may be feen in the night, at the full-moon, 
afiording the fame appearance as from the fun, but differing in 
colour. 

11. The rainbow does fot appear the fame to all perfons ; 
oe tees his particular bow, aceording to the pofition 
ine 


Of all thefe fuificient caules may be affigned, but mutt be 
omitted here, for want of room. 

Lunar Rat'spow, the appearance of a bow, made by the 
——— ut the moon's rays, in the drops of rain in the night 
time. 

Marine Raixnow, a Phenomenon, fometimes feen in a 
Much agitated tea, wheu the wind {weeping part of the tops of 


RA- 
the waves carries them aloft; fo that they are refracted. by the 
rays of the fun falling on them, and paint the colours ofthe bow 

To Rain[ regna, S:v. ] to fall in drops. 

Rain-peer, a fort of Stag in Mujcovy. 

Rat'siness, [nenigner, Sax.) aptnels to rain, rainy qualicy 

_ Trad of Rains [among Sailors} io named, becaule there aia 
almoft conftant rains and continual calms, thunder and Tighten- 
ing very violently and when che winds do blow they are only 
uncertain gulls, which fhilt about all round the compals. By 
which means fhips are fometimes detained there a long time, 
and make but littl way. It is that tract of the fea to the north- 
ward of the equator, between four and 10 degrees of latitude, 
and lying between the meridian of Cage de Verde, and that of the 
caltermoil iflands of¢ he fame name. 

Rainy [nenig, Sux ] moilt or wee with rain3 alfo ready to 
rain; alfo raining. 

Jo Raise [apipan, Sex. reife, Dun.) to lift or lift up, to fer 
highers alfo to levy or gather; alfo to increafe; to prefer or ad~ 
vance; alfo to occalion or caufe, 

; Ratse no more Spiritg than pou can fap. 

That is, do not Mir up a itrife, that you will not afterwards 
be able to appeafe. I: is, likewitc, us'd as an admonition not to 
undertake more bufine!s, than we are able to go thro’ with. 

To Raise a Horse (in Horjeransbip) is to make him work at 
Carvers, Capriols, Pefides, &e. allo to place his head right, 
and make him carry well, hindring him from carrying low, or 
arming himéclf. 

To Raise a Siege [Milit. Term;)is to give over the attack of 
a place, and to quit the works thrown up againit it, and the polts 
taken about it. 

To Raise @ Plan (of a Fortref:) is to meafure with cords and 
geometrical inflraments the length of the lines and the capacity 
of the angles, in order to reprefent it in imall upon papers; fo as 
to know the advantages and diladvantages of it. 

Rat’sen [of anipen, Sax.) lifted up, &'r. 

Ratsep in Fie [in Falconry) aterm uled of a hawk, when 
fhe profpers and grows far, 

Raiser [in Carpentry} a board fet on edge, under the fore- 
fide of a ftep or ftair. 

Rar'sry 2 [fpoken of Horfes}a term ufed of fuch as will 

Re'sty itand ftill, and will not go either backwards or 
forwards. 

Raisinc Pieces (in Archite®.Jare pieces that lie under the 
beams, in brick or timber, by the fide of the houfe. 

Rat'sins, & grapes dry'd in the fun, ovens, &e. 

Raitine? the laying of hemp, flax, timber, €&¢. when 

Ratinc y green in a pond or running water, to feafon 
them for ule. 

Rake [pace, Sex, Raka, Sx.) an inftrument of husbandry 
with teeth. 

Raxet [of 4 Sbip}is fo much of her hull as hangs over both 
ends of her keel. 

To Rake (taka, Sv. racckelen, Du.) to gather with a rake. 

To Raxt a Horje, is to draw dung out of his fundament 
with the hand. 

Fore- Rake pets Ship] is that part of it which is 

Raxt-rorwa xo§ fore, and is ufually more than a third, 
but lefs than half the length of the keel, 

Tho Rane of the Rudder, the hindermoft part of it. 

Rakt-art (of a Séip) is that part which is at the 

Raxke-arrwarnd § ietting on of the llern-poft ; and is gene- 
_ about a th or sth of her Fore rake. 


pel ¢ (prob. of 897, Hed. with the addition of 
Ra‘kenece @ the words, ‘Hell and Shame) a profligne 
Ra‘cesname perfon, a debauchee, a bale ratcally fellow. 


As dean asa Rane, a meer skeleton, 

: sate [eee Falcon.) a hawk that flies out too far from the 
owl, , 

Ra’ker, one who js employed in cleanfing the fireets. 

Ra'xine Table (in Arcbste?.) a member hollowed in the 
fqnare of a pedeftal or eliewhere. 

Ra’kisa, profligate, debauched, fs'r. 

Ra‘xtsuNess, profligatenels, &"¢. 

Ra‘tiery [raillerte, F.) merry, drolling, or playing ona 
perfon in words, jeering, jeiling, a clofe jibe. 

7 SANT [raiéler, F.] to play and droll upon, to banter 
and jeit. 

To Ratty [rallier, F.] to gather together difperfed troops. 

A Ra'tty [raillerie, F.] a bantering, jecring, &¢. alfoa 
chiding. , 

4 Ra'tiy [ralliment, P. of raltier, F.Jare aflembling of 

Ra‘tuy ine § gathering together fcattered troops. 

Ram [pam, Sax.] a male theep. 

Ram (Hierog/yph ] was put to Gignily a good governor and 
war. 

To Ram [prob. of nam, Sax. from puthing with the head] to 
force in by pufhing, thrufting, beating, &. 

RaM's-Head, an iron lever to heave up great ftones ve : 

. AM? 


RA 


i a Ship] is a great bloct: belonging to the 
jards; and hasin it thece fhivers, into whith 
ahole at the end of it the ties are 


Ram's Head, 
fore and main ha 4 
the halliards are puts and in 


reev'd. 

Ra’MabaM, @ fort of Lent obferved by the Mabometons, 
during which they falt the whole day with fo fevere fuperttition, 
that they dare not wath their mouths nor even {wallow their 
{pittle; but make amends by feafting all night, and {pend more 
in this month than in fix others. 

Ra’uace [ramo, It. of ramatus, L. having boughs, of ramus 
a branch] branches of trees, &'r. 

Ramace-Hewk [of ramus the branch ofa tree) wild hawk 
that has been along among the boughs; or that has but newly 
left. or js taken from the aviary + and isto called in the months 
of May, June, July, and Auguf. 

To Ra'Mace [q. reambulare, L ]to goto and fro, up and 
down, or altray. , 

A Ra‘maer [q- reambulator, L..] a rover or wanderer. 

Ramanoo'ze? [at Cambridge, &c.] a drink made of wine, 

Ramau’st § ale, eggs, and fugar in the winter time; or 
of wine, milk, fugar, and rofe-water, in the fummer time. 

Ra‘muxin (rameguin, F.) toafted bread and cheefe ; a welth- 
rabbit. 

Ra'usnts [ramenta, L.) {crapings, fhavings. 

Ra’mequ ins [in Cookery) {mall flices of bread covered with 
a farle of cheele, eggs, &%c. baked in a pie-pan, for garnifhing 
dithes, &c. 

Ramico’ss [ramics/us, L.} burfteu bellied. 

Ramteica’T1ON [in Botan.) {mall branches iffuing out of 
larger ones; alfo the prodution of boughs and branches. 

"Rastetcarsow {in Painting, &c.) figures refembling 
boughs or branches. 

Ramipica'rion (with Aaat.] the {preading of fmall veffels, 
which iffue out from one large one: Thus the teve rl branches 
of the erta, by which the arterial blood is convey'd to all the 
outward parts of the body, are called the ramifications of that 
artery, Z. 

Rawi'tta [0/4 Rec] lopping and topping alfo the branches 
or heads of trees, cut of or blown down. 

Rami'nove [with Herjemen] arefty horfe, who refifts or 
cleaves to the fpurs, that with malice defends himfelf againtt 
the fours, doubling the reins and frequently yerking to favour 
his difobedience, F. 

Ra‘misu (of pam, Sex.) {melling rank like a ram or goat. 

Ra'srsuness, ranknefs of {mel like a goat, &e. 

Ra'misr, a follower of Peter Rarsas, a noted writer. 

_Ra’MMER, an inftrument for ramming oF forcing ftones or 
piles into the ground ; alfo the flick of a gun. 

Ramota‘pe [in Ceskery] a fort of fauce made of anchovies, 


capers, parfly. cibbols, falt, pepper, & 


r 

Ramo’se-Leaf (with Botan.) is that which is farther divided 

from an alated Jeaf, as in the common female fern. 

Ra‘mousness [ramoftas, L.) fullnefs of boughs or branches. 

rv rr gad (of rampant, F.) a hoidening, frisking, jumping, 
rude girl. 

To Ramp [ramper, P. rampicare, It.) to rove, frisk, or jump 
about; to play gambols and wanton tricks. 

Ra'mpanrt [F. rampante, Ic.) rampith, frisky, wanton, 

Ra’mrant [in Hera/dry) as a lion rampant, 1s when he 

ftands fo direttly upright, that the crown of his 

head anfwers direétly to. the plants of his feet, on 

which he ftands in a perpendicular line, and not 

by placing the left foot in the dexter corner of the 

efcutcheon ; fo that the difference berween a lion 
rampant, and a lion faliant, is, that a rampant ftands upright, 
but the faliant ftooping forwards, as making a fally- 

. ARampant. Lion [ Hieroglyph.) reprefents magoanimity. 
Ra’MPart Seip F.] a large mafly bank of earth, rai- 
Ra‘mrier § fed about the boty of a place to cover it from 

the great thot, and formed into baftions, courtains, Oe. 

Ra‘mpant [in Civil Architelt.] the Space left void between 
the wall of the city and the next houfes. 

Ra’mricx, a tree which, thro” age, begins to decay at the 
t 

R riavicus a root uled in fallads. 

To Ra'urine, to fortify a place with a rampart. 

Ra‘msons, the herb buckrams. 

Ra’wus, a branch or arm of atree; in Anatomy, any branch 
of the larger veflels. 

Rasmus anterior [Anat.} a branch of the fubcutancous vein 
which paffes under the bone of the arm, called Ulna, to the lit- 
Ue finger, and there joins a branch of the Cepbalica. 

Amus poftersor (Anat.] 2 branch of the fubcutaneous vein of 
the arm running near the elbow. 

Ran (pan, Sex,] open or pubtick theft. A word fill ufed in 
thefe, and the like phriaes, he fpent, made away with, confound 
ed all that be could rap and ran, ot run. 
Ra'wcip [rangide, Ie. rancie, Sp. of rang idwi, L.) fomething 


RA 
mouldy or malty, or that has contracted an ill {niell by being kept 


clofe. 

Ra’ NCIDNESs 

Raxcl'pitry 

Ra’xcorows [of rancors/vs, L.] {piteful, malicious, full of 
ah old grudge. 

Rancour [rencore, It. rencor, Sp. of rancor, L.] a concealed 
or fecret grudge, {pite, {ipleen, or inveterate hatred, kept in 
_ breaft, till an opportunity is found to revenge it, 

a’ncourousness [ranerdia, L. anger, ; 
grudge, fpite, animofity, fpleen, Se. a ae! 

Rano, the feam of a fhoe. 

Ranpof Becf, along fiethy piece cut from between the Bank 
and the buttock. 

Ra’xvom (prob, of randello, Ital. unadviledly, 

G. F. uncertainty, or of randor, F.) without ier ek Mospie 

Ra‘xpom [with Gunners} a thot made, when the muzzle of 
a piece of ordnance is raifed above the horizontal line, and is not 
— to fhoot directly forward. 

a’nrorce [Ring of a Guf) that which i before 
touch hole. aid ; sae " 

a pe v. To Ring. 

¢ Rance [ranger, F.) to dilpofe or place in it 
order; to draw up in battle array ; es ae acts 
7 about f alfo to fift through a fieve . ; , 
ance [rangée, F,] a row or rank; a ramble or jaunt; alfo 
grate fora kitchen fire; alfo the be. i ; 
= horfes in a coach. ; en ee ee 
ance [with Guaners) the path of a bullet, or the line j 
feri . » OF une it 
= agg from the mouth of the piece to the point where it 

Ra’ncep [rangée, F.) difpofed, placed ini : 
or, as Mr. Baxter, of . Brie any Hhahet dig — 

Ra'woe [of @ Fore, &c.] a fworn officer, whofe bufinets 
isto walk daily through his charge to drive back the wild beafts 
Out of the purlicus or dislorefted places into the forett-lands, and 
= —_— all trefpaffes done in his bailiwick, at the next forett- 

court, ik 
Ra‘naine [Milit, Affairs] is the difpofing of ¢ i 
eRe mr for - aoe, or tee. eek: Piha 
a’sous [in a Ship) are two pieces of timber goi 
Piteg _ to ee 7 the fore caltle, a rk age, ras 
ore-malt, and t int . i 
the bows tpt rin the beak-head, before the mouldings 
Ra‘ncwk [in Faécow,) is when gravel is gi 
— her to { rhe istics ts 
a'nGLIveER [with Huaters) a flag wi 

oe the foal Inka J sins Seine tas 
ant'nas weve [with Anat.) the frog-vei in vei 

tt pre coer ‘ie See EL Jj fog-veins, certain veins 
awk [rancide, It. ranciofe, Sp. of rancid: 

Ainking scliog ill, a alg aida apiece 
ANK [panc, Sex.) thooting forth j 

and aves as Yi Js is arn ee 
ank (in Milit. Affairs) the ftraight line which H 

of a batallion or {quadron make, as oe rt paral aoaan 

Rawx [reng, F.] a due order or a place allotted a thing fuita- 
ble to its nature, quality, or merit. 
aj = satel (with the Censing Crew) a high-way man- alfa 

To Ra’NKLeE [ranceri, F.} to grow rank; alfo to fefter 

Ra‘nkwess (pancnerpe, Sex.) the having a frowzy, trong 
or oe alfo luxuriantneis, in plants. : 
pl od om nsacx [tanfaba, Su. randfege, Dy.) to rifle, to 

a’nsoM [rangon. F } a fum of money paid tor the redeemi 
of a captive, or tor the liberty of a prilo { de 
a at of tome notorious offender. ara i laa 

@ Ra’nsom [rangouner, F.]to pay a ranfom for, to redeem. 
Gras zane [perhaps of randren, Dw.) to rage, to rave, to 

4 Rawr [in the Drange) an extravagant fj 
over-fhooting nature in beer No a te 
oar NTER, an extravagant in flights of language, or gay ap- 

Ra‘ntirore [with the Vulgar) a rude or wi i 

yeh La, a thie frog, i ed ee 
_ Ra’wuca [with Anat.) a {welling under the t hi 
like a ligament, hinders a child from fucking of Galea: = 

gp tare = Seiwa Anat.) two veins under the tongue 
arifing from the external jugular, and i it ide, 
as Pe mediana. si een eee ee 

Rawu'ncutus [in Heraldry) istaken for the butter-f 
being of a yellow or gold colour. and therefore fome hasta: 
cied that it might be us’d in blazoning for Or, fuppofing that 
the metals and colours in heraldry, may be exprefi'd as well by 
flowers as precious ftones, Bug this has not been approv'd by 
any writers ef note. 


[rencidites, L.] ranknels, muftinefs, 


Ranvun‘cutvs, 


RA 


Ranu’Ncuius, a flower called a crow-foct. or golden 
kuap, Z- 

Ra nuncuzus [with Surges] a felling, the fame as 
ranulas 

Rasuncutus dulbous (with Baten.) the plant call'’d the 
devil's crow foot, 

Ranunxcunus repens { Botan.) creeping crow foot. 

. To Rar {hpeppan, Sex. prob, of gars, Gr } to firike, to 
ite 

Ts Rav it, to fwear oafionately, 

To Rar [with the /u/gar]} to barter or exchange. 

Ra‘Pa, a turnip, £. 

Rapa‘cious [rapax, L. rapace, F. rapacia, It. repaz, Sp.) 
ravenous, greedy. 

Rapa‘ciousness? [rapecité, F. rapacitd, It. of rapacita s, 

Rapa‘city L.. of rapere, L. to tnatch] ravening, 
ravenoulne!s, aptneis to take away by violence. 

Rara‘ctousty, greedily, ravenoully, 

Rare {of rapere, L. to inatch with violence, rapt, F. g. of 
raptie, L ] a ravifhing, or forcible violation of the chaltity ofa 
woman or virgin; alio a forcible carrying away, with intent to 
ravilh. 

Rare (of the Fire?) a trefpafs committed in the foreft by 
violence. 

Raps, the wood or ftalks of the clullers of grapes, when 
dry'd and freed from the fruit. 

Rape, a part of a county, being much the fame as an 
hundred. 

Rare Wine, a fort of {mall wine. 

Ra’PHa i Anat.) a ridge or line which runs along the 
under fide of the Penis, and, reaching from the Frenwr to the 
Anus, divides the Scrotum and Periteneum in two. 

Rana Nitts (fagevitss, Gr.] a flower, a kind of flower 
we suce. 

Raruanus [Botan } the radith root, L. 

Rarue [Avat.] the fame as future, 

Ra'pip (rapide, F, rapido, It, andSp. of rapidus, L. of re- 
pfere, L. to inatch away hallily) fwift, quick, having a violent 
motion. 

Ra’pipity 

Ra PIDNEss 
formewhat with 1, 

Ra Pipty. fwiftly, with a quick motion. 

Ra‘pinnr (ane rapiere, Fj along flender (word, 

Rapiro Ltous (in Beran. Writ.) having a leaf like a turnip. 

Ra‘rine [F. raping, It. Sp. and L. of repere, to {natch 
violently, €¥¢.) robbery, pillaging, a taking away a thing by 
open violence, and diters trom theft, that being taking away 
privately, contrary .o the mind of the owner. 

RaPino sé ¢ 

Ra Pinous§ 

Rari strum [Botan ) wild muftard, carlock, a weed. 

Rapparge’s (of rapere, L. to {natch or take away] certain 
Frijé robbers. 

A Raprer, agreat oath, or lye. 

Ra Prine [of fraper, F.Ja ftriking. 

Ra psopy [rapjsdia, L. of fadledia, Gr.) a connefting 
together or repetition of a great number of heroick verfes; but 
more ulually aredious and impertinent {pinning out a difcourle 
to no purpole or benefit to the reader. 

Rarr 

Ravr'p 

Raptor, a feizer or taker away by force, L. 

Ra'prox [in Lew) a ravifher of women, who in for- 
mer times was punifhed with the taking away his eyes and 
tellicles, L. 

Ra‘pru beredis, a writ for the taking away of an heir, 
holding in forcage. 

Ra'prure [raptwra, L.] a taking or {matching away, as the 
rapture of St. Pau/ into the third heaven; alfo a tran{port ef 
mind caufed by exceffive joy. 

Poetical Rarvure, the heat of fire, of a poet's fancy. 

Ra'eturen (of rapture, L.) ravithed, as raptured in bliés. 

Ra‘prurous, ravifhing, Ge. 

Ra’ruM [with Botan.) a tormip or naphew, L. 


Rarun fo meek [with Botan.) iow-bread, L. 


[rapidiras, L. rapidité, F. of rapere, L-] 
iwiltnefs, quicknels, halty motion, carrying 


[rapiasys, L.] full of rapine. 


; [raptws, L.) {natch'd or by force taken away 


Rapun terre 
Rapum jilvefire [Botan.] wild radifh. 
Rapuncutus [Bstan.] wild (age. 

Ras [F. rears, It. and Sp. of rarws, L.] ‘happening but 
feldom, extraordinary, uncommon, fingular, excellent, {earce. 
Rare [with Philosophers] thin, not compatted together. 

Rare Redy, one that is very porous, whole parts are at a 
great diltance one from another, and which contains but a little 
matter under a great deal of bulk. 

Rarera‘ction [F, rarefazione, It. of rarefefio, L.J 
(with Poilojopt.) as the raretaétion of a natural body, is its 
taking up more dimenfions or larger {pace than i did before. 


RA 


RAR EPA CTIVES [with Péyfe.] medicinés which open 

Rareracia’sria§ and enlarge the pores of the skin, to 
give an eafy vent to the matter of perfpiration. 

To Ra‘rerie [rarefer, F. rarefare, li. of rarefucere, LJ 
to make thin. 

Ra‘recy, very well, alfo feldom. 

Ra‘kewess, fearcenefs: allo thinnelt, fe, 

Ra‘rity [raritas, L. rorite, F. rarita, It] a rare thing, a 
thing that is extraordinary for beauty or workiwanthip, a cue 
riofitv, uncommonne{s excellency, Ge. 

Ra‘neness? [in Pdrlsjophy) thinnels, in oppefision to den- 

Ra‘rivy lity or thicknels, 

Ra‘reness [ot Afear} rawnels. 

Ra’sant Line of Defence [Fortif.] is that part of the curtain 
or flank, whence the fhot exploded razes or glances alung che 
{sce of the oppofite bation. 

Ra‘scat [either of parcal, Sex. old trafh, trumrpery, 
or Racaife, F. riff-raff, or of Pays, Gr. according to Cufcw- 
gon of NO. Hrd. ut py vain, empty, &’c.) a forry fellow, a 
villain or' rogue. 

Ra‘scat Deer [of parcal, Sax.) a lean deer. 

Rasca’Lity [Racaiile, F.) the feum of the people, the 
rabble 3 alfo a bafe, rafcally action. 

To Rass in the Ground [with Horfemer] is to gallop near the 
ground. 

Ra‘scaruiness, bafenefs, vilenels, villainoufnela. 

Ra'scatty, bale, vile, villainous, 

Ra‘seb [ra/é, F.} demolifheds alio blotted our. 

Rasu, a dileafe, an eruption, er etlureicence upon the 
skin, thrown out in fevers or furfeits. 

Rasa [paB, Sex. Raflb, Du.) over-halty, precipitate, inco- 

itant, 
. Ra‘sner of Bacon (prob. of rafera, L.} a thin fice, 

Ra'suty, precipitately, unadviledly. 

Ra‘sunass [patneype, Sax.) over haflinefs, Ee. 

Ra‘sor 2 [rafeir, F. ra/oje, It. of radendo, L. thaving] a 

Ra‘zok§ knite or inflrument for thaving. 

Rasp, a rafpberry. 

Rasp (rape, F. ra/po, It, and Sp.] a file. 

Te Rasp (rafpere, It. raper, F. ra/par, Sp ] to file. 

Ra’spatory, an initrument to chip breads alfo a furgeon's 
inftrument to {crape foul and fealy bones. 

Ra‘sp nERRY, a fruit of an agreeable tale and fine fla- 
vour, prod. fo called from its being rough on the out-fide like to 
a ralp. 

Ra‘sure [rajzra, L-] a fhaving or f{craping; alfo a dah 
ruck with the pen over a writing. 

Rat [Rotta, Sv. rat, F. rata, Sp.) an animal, an amphi- 
bious creature, infetting houfes, hips, &¢. 

_ To fella Rar (joupesaner, F. sudelere, L.] to difcover ome 
intrigue. 

Rar Trap (wai ratiert, F.] a device for catching rats. 

Rat [with Mariners] is a place in the fea, where there 
are rapid ftreams, and dangerous currents, or counter currents. 

Ra‘tasce [of rata, fc. pertio, L.} that may be rated, 

Rarari’a, afine fpirituous liquor, prepared from the ker- 
nels of (everal forts of fruits, as apricocks, cherries, Sr. 

Ra’TALLY, according to a certain rate, by equal portions 

Rata‘s, an dxdian cane. 

Ratcn? [in Clock-Werk) a fort of wheel, which ferves to 

Rasn lift up the deients every hour, and to make the 
clock ftrike. 

Ra‘tenes [ina Wateb, &c.] the fmall tecth at the bottom 
of the barrel, which flop it in winding up. 

Rate [of rata, fc. portio, L.J a price or value fet upon, a 
tax, proportion. 

To Rate [ratum preciam imponere, L.) to value or fet a price 
upon, 

Te Rate [prob. of Jratws, L. angry, of pxSe, Sex, ferce; 
or Ratelen, Dw.} to chide or feold at. 

Raras of Soips, are the largeneis and capacity of fhips of war, 
and are fix: The difference is commonly reckoned by the 
length and breadth of the gun deck, the number of tuns they 
contain, the number of men and guns they carry. . 

Fir Rate Ship has the gan-deck from 159 to 174 feet in 
length, and from 44 to 45 feet in breadth contains from 1313 
to 1882 tuns, carries from 706 to S00 men, and from g6 to 
110 guns, 7 

Second Rate, has its gun.deck fromm 153 to 165 feet in 
length, and from 41 to 46 feet in breadth, contains from 1086 
to 1482 tuns, carries from 524 to 640 men, and from 34 to go 

ans. 
. Third Rate, has its gun-deck from 142 to 58 feet in length, 
and from 37 to 42 feet in breadth, containstrom 871 to 1262 
tuns, carries from 339 to 476 men, and from 64 to 80 guns. 

Fourth Rate, has its gun-deck from 113 to 146 feet in 
length, and from 29 to 38 feet in breadth, contains from 448 to 
915 tuns, carries from 216 to 346 men, and from 48 to Go guns. 

ai Fifth 
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Fifth Rare, las its gun-deck from too to 120 feet in 
lengih, and from 24 to 31 feet in breadth, contains from 
26g to $42 tuns, carries frum 50 to 119 men, and from 16 to 
24 guns. 

Rave Tytie, a duty paid by the owners of cattle, when 
kept ina parith for lefs than a year. 

Rarze’n (rating, I.) a fore of Nuff for garments, 

Ra‘rier [paBop, or hpavhen, Sux.) co be more willing. 

Rativica rion [ratificazione, Lt. ratificaciin, Sp. of ra- 
tifcatio, L ] a ratifying or confirming; fomething dene by ano- 
ther in one’s name. 

Ravirica’tion [in Lew) the confirmation of a clerk in a 
henelice, Ge. formerly given him by the bifhop, where the 
right of patronage is doubted to be in the king. 

To Ra'tity [ratifcare, L. ratificr, F ) to confirm or efta- 
Liit:, efpecially by 2 publick at. 

Ra'rio, reafon, confidcration, regard, £. 

Ra'tio [in Arith, and Geom.) that relation of homo- 
geneous things, which determines the quantity of ene 
from the quantity of another, without the intervention of any 
third: Or, 

Ratio fin Matherrat.] a rate, reafon, or proportion that 
fevers] quantities or numbers have one to another, with refpect 
to their greatnels or finallaets. 

RarioctnasrLiry [of ratiocinasilis, L.] rationablenefs. 

Rario'cinante [retigcisadilis, L.) that hath the ule of, 
or done with reafon, 

Ra TionaBey, reafonably. 

Vo Ravio'cinate [razicinare, It, ratistinari, L.) to rea 
fon. 

Rartocina’rion [F, of ratiseimatia, L.] a rational debat- 
ing, arguing, or dilputings reafonings the art of exercifing the 
faculty of reatoning; the operation of reafoa, or reafon reduced 
junto dilcourte. 

Ravio’ctnaTive, of, or pertaining to ratiocination. 

Ra‘Tion [F. recidy, Sp.) a portion of ammunition, bread, 
or forsge, diitributed to every man in the army. 

Ra‘reon [of Bread] for afoot foldier, is a pound and a half 
a day. 

Ra’rioxance [rationadilis, L.] reafonable. 

Ra‘TionaBLeness [raticuadilitas, L.] reafonablenels, 

Ra'Tronasives expeafe, fuch allowance as the king, con- 
fidering the price of all things, fhall judge meet to impofe on 
the people to pay for the fubliltence of their reprefentatives in 
parliament. 

RatioNa’DILi parte domeram, a writ which lies for the 
wile againit her husband's executors, that deny her the third 
part of his goods, alter debts and funeral charges have been de- 
fraved, L. 

Ratioxa’itnus divifs, a writ for fcttling the boundaries 
between two adjvining lordihips, for one lord againii the other, 
who has incroached upon his waile. 

Rationasl'Lity [rationadilitas, L.) reafonablenels. 

Ra‘rionat [razionale, It, of rationalis, L.) endued with 
reafon, reafonable, 

Ra‘tionat Horison [Azrcmomy) is that whol plane is 
conceived to pals through the center of the earth; and 
therefore divides the glube into two equal portions or hemil- 
pheres. 

Ra’tionan Qvantity, &c. a quantity or number commen- 
furable to unity. 

Ra‘Tiona Integer, js that whereof unity is an aliquot part. 

Ra‘riosat Fraétion, is that whichis equal to fome aliquot 
ports of an unity, 

Ra'rionan mix'd Numer, is one that confills of an integer 
and a fraction, or of unity and a broken number. 

Ra‘tionat Way of ercfing a Figure, a method of diftri- 
buting the (paces of the 12 houles, fo call’d by Regiomontanas, 
becaule of itsexcellency above thofe of the ancients. The me- 
thod of this is, by dividing the equator into 12 equal parts, by 
fix great circles drawn thru’ the feveral feétions of the horizon 
and meridian, after the fame manner as Prefemy and his follow- 
ers did the zodiack. 

RaTiona’Le, an account or folution of fome opinion, 
ation, hypothefis, phxnomenon, or the like, on principles of 
reafon. 

Ra‘rionare [the TY of the Hedresw:] a facerdotal velt- 
ment worn by the Few) high-prict. 

Ra‘ TioNaLLy, realonadly. 

Ra‘tionatness [rationalitas, L.] reafonablenefs. 

Ra’rionacist [of rationalis, L.] one who prefers reafon 

fore revelation, 

Rario'nis Os [with vat.) the bone of the fore-head, 
Otherwile called Or fromtis, L. 

A Vitus gvadrans, a Roman coin ftamp'd with the impref- 
fion ofa thip, in weight tour ounces, L. 
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Rat-taty [with Moreen} a horie diat his no hair upon 
his cail 

7, Ra'trie (prob. of Gatelen, Dy. or hpentan, Sax.j 
to make a rattling nuile, to talk confufedly or fillily, to be 
noily. 

fo Ra’rrer [hyeotin, Sex.) to (cold ar, or rate. 

AMeeR-RaTELe, anempty, noily, tuliative perfon, 

Ra‘tree-Snake [in Firginita, Sc.) alarge lwake having a 
rattle in his tail, compefed of bones inclofed in a dry husk; but 
altho’ the bite of it is mortal, yet it never meddles with any 
thing, unlels provoked. 

4Ra‘ Tree fratel, Da Ja toy fora child. 

7s Ra't rie [tpoken of a Gear] to make a noife for defire of 
copulation. 

To Ra‘vrie in the Sheath [{poken of a Horfe] who is fald 
foto do, when he makes a noile in the skinny part of his yard. 

Ratroo's, a iy? Indian fox, which has this peculiar pro- 
perty, that if any thing be offered to ir that has lain in water, 
it will wipe and turn it about with its fore-fest, before it will 
put it to its mouth. 

To Ra'vace (ravager, F.] to ranfack, to fpoil or lay walle, 

Ra‘vace, havock, waite, fpoil, ruin, F 

Rave [rever, F.] to talk idly, or madly, to be Jight- 

eaded, 

Ra've Bread, a middle fort of bread. 

To Ra’vet [of Rabvelen, Dy.) to fnarl, as hard-ewilled 
thread; alioto run out in threads, as knitting and flight-woven 
cloth does, 

Ra'vetins [in Fortif.] works, confifting of two faces 
that make a falient angle, which are commonly call'd half- 
moons by the foldiers: ‘hey are railed before the courtins or 
countericarps, 

To Ra‘vex (pepran, Sax.) to devour greedily. 

Ra‘ven [pepen of pepian, Sax, to sachs rafn, Dy.) a 
bird weil known. 

Ra'ven (Hierez/yphically] is put to fignify long life, and 
pee not given to change; a dead raven, a man dead in avery 
Old age. 

Tbe Ra'ven and the Crow were, by the ancients, dedicated 
to Apstis, becaute they are the blackelt of all birds, and thac 
colour is appropriated to him, becaule the heat of the fun beams 
makes people black and tawny. For which reafon the Bramins 
in Jndsa honoured black, in refpeét to the fun, to which they 
fhow'd a fingular devotion. : 

Ra'ventna [rapine, F. rapina, L.) rapine, greedy eating. 

Ra‘venous [prob. of ravencwx, F.) greedy, gluttonous, 

Ra‘vENouszy, greedily, rapacioufly. 

Ra‘'veNouswess [of pwpian, Sex. to fnatch greedily, or 
raviffant, F,] greedinefs, rapacious, devouring appetite. 

Raueurt, v. To reach. 

ToRa‘vix [of pepian, Sax. to faatch) to devour or eat 
greedily. 

Ra‘vis [of nepian, Sax.) ravenoulnels, Milton. 

4 Ra’vine (reverie, F.} delirious talking, &e. 

To Ra'visn [racir, F. rapire, It. of rapere, L.] to take or 
fnatch away violently + alfo to commit a rape upon a woman: 
allo to charm or pleafe excecdingly, to traniport with joy, ad- 
miration, &¢. 

Ra'vishtneness [ravifement, F.] a ravifhing, charming, 
dclighting nature or quality. 

Ra‘vismMent [ravifement, F.] the ravifhing or violent 
deflowering of a virgin; alfo a tran{port of joy, rapture. 

Ra visument (in Law) is the taking away either woman or 
an heir in ward. 

Ra'visumenr de Garde, a writ which formerly lay for the 
guardian by knight's fervice or foccage, againit one who took 
from him the body of his ward. 


Ravissa’nt [in Hera/dry) is the term ufed 

; to expreis the polture of a wolf half-raifed, as it 

were jult {pringing forwards upon his prey; {ce the 
figure, F. 

Ravu‘city [rawcitas, L, raveité, F.] hoarfenels. 

Rau’comen [in Virginia, &c.} akind of fruit like a goole- 

tre 

Raw [hpeap, Sax. ria, Sw. rauty, Dw.) fpoken of meat not 
thoroughiy- cooked. 

Ra‘wwess (of hpeapnep, Sex. or of rau, Dz.) being with- 
out skin; uncook’d, or not thoroughly dreis'd; alfo unexpe- 
riencednels; alfo having the skin flay'd or rubbed off. 

Ray [rayom, F. reggis, lt, rayi, Sp. of radius, L.) a beam 
of the fun or any Mar. 

ide [ina Figurative Senfz] the lullre or brightnefi of any 
Ung. 
Ray Cyoth, cloth that was never coloured or dyed. 


Ray _ [in Opeicds) a line of light propagated froma radiant 
point, through an unrelilling medium, or, according to Sir 
Lfaae Newton, the lealt parts of light, whether fucceffive in the 


adder-fteps ta get up the fhrouds and fams line, or contemporary in feveral lines. 
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Cowmwsn Rav Cin Opeieks) is a right line drawn from the 
noint ot coneuurle of the two optical axes through the middle 
of the right line, which pailes by the center of the apple of the 
P arincipal Ray [in Pecspe2,] is the perpendicular diflance 
between the eve and che vertical plane or table. ; 

Ray of Reflecisea, is the right hne by which the reflection is 
made. a 

Rav of Rifradion, is a right line wherehy the ray of inci- 
dence changes its ttraightneS, or is broken in palling thro’ the 
fecond medium, whether it be thicker or thinner. 

Ray of Ivcsdence [in Catsptichs] a right line which falls from 
fome point of an objet npon the furface of a looking-glals, or 
piece of pntifhed metal. : ; 

Rav of Lecidence (in Dioptricés] is a ray of light that paffes 
in aright ling, from a certain point in the vilible object in one 
medium, till it meets with a fecond medium. 

To Rav Corn, to fan it, inorder to feparate it from the cha®. 

Ray Gra/s, a fort of grals or herb. 

Ray [wich Bitan.] is feveral (emi florets, fet round a disk, 
in form of a radiant far. 

Rays [natural Poilzfspby] beams of the fun, or rays of 
light, are (according to the stomical Hypothefis) thole very 
minute particles or corpulcles of matter, which iTue continue 
ally out of the fun, and thruft on one another all round in phy- 
fically fhort lines (which is proved to be the right opinion by 
many experiments) or, ; 

Rays [according to Des Cartes} are made by the adlion of 
the luminary on the contiguous /Ether and air, and fo are 
propagated every way in Itraight lines, through the pores of the 
medium. 

Convergent Ravs (in Opticts] are thole which going from 
divers points of the object incline towards one and the fame 
point tending to the eye. ; : 

Divergent Rays (in Opticts] are thofe rays which going 
from the point ofa vilible object are difperiled and continu- 
ally depart one from another, according as they are removed 
from the object. 

Parafiet Rays [in Opricks] are thofe rays that keep an equal 
diftance from the vilisle object 10 the eye, which is fuppos'd to 
be infinitely remote from the object. 

Diverging Rays [in Opsicks} are fuch as go continually re- 
ceding from each other. 

Rayonna’nr [in Heraldry] fignifies darting forth rays, as 

7] the fun ducs, when it thines out, Soa Crafs Ray- 
ennant is one which has rays of glory behind it, 
darting out from the center to all the quarters of the 
ea A efcutcheon, a3 in the figure, 

Te Raze out [razer, or rafer, F. prob. of pair, Gr.) to ferape 
or blot out. 

Raze [with Horfemen] a horfe is faid to raze, or have razed, 
when his corner-teeth ceale to be hollow, fo that the cavity, 
where the black mark was, is filled up, the teeth even, {mooth 
and raz‘d, or fhaved, as it were, and the mark difappears. 

Razo a {exter raforius, L.J a barber's knife or inftrament 





Rasor § tor fhaving. 

Razors [with Hunters) the tufhes of a boar, 

Re, is an infeparable prepofition, or compounding particle, 
which being placed before a word, generally implies a repeated 
aétion, e. g. to refapfe, to fall ill again, toretura, to come 
back, &¢. 

Reacu [pse, Sux.] a diflance as far as a line can be 
extended, a bow, gun, Ge. can carry, or as a man can 
come at. 

Ruacu [in a Metaphorical Senfe] capacity of mind, ability, 

wer. 

Reacu [with Mariners] the diftance between any two points 
of land, that lie in a right line one from another. 

To Reacu [érr. and Reg, Verb. of pwean, Sax. recker 
Dan. recken, Du. and L. G, recked, H. G.) to extend or 
ftretch out in length, Se. ; 

Irr. Imp. T. and Part, Paff. Ravglt, did reach, have 
Raught, &e. 

Rea’curess (neacelesy, Sax.) negligent. 

Rea‘criom [in Phyicts} is the action whereby a body 
aéted upon returns, the actiun by a reciprocal une upon the 
agent. 

OTe Reap Lirr. F. of penan, Sax, reden,in G. now fig- 
nifies to fpeak.] to read things, letters, Ge. printed, written, or 
engraven, 

Reap (irr. Jp. and Part. P. yw'ova, Sax.) 1 read or did 
read, | have read. 

To Reap [apwebdan, Sax,] to guels, to divine, or foretell. 

Reap 

REDE 

Riaver [pedere of pavan, Sax.) one who reads. 

Rea’pixsss Lof gepeda, Sax.) preparednels, prompti- 
tude, Sr. 


é [p2d, Sax] counlel or advice, 
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Reapines fin Critici/ir) as various readings, are the diffe. 
Tent manners of reading th: texe of authors in ancient manu. 
feripts, te. a diverfity having arijen irom the Corruption of 
tine, or ignorance of the copitts. 

Reapinas [of Laz] commentaries or ptofles on the law-text, 
pafluge, or the jike, to shew the fenle an author takes it in, and 
the application that he conceives to be made of it, 

Ra-aDMI‘sston [ot re and adwijio, L.J an admitting 
agtin, or the fecond time. 

Reavy [rhwpva, Co Br. peo, hepa, or menenr, Sax. 
rede, Dan. gtreet, Du. brveit G.] prepared; allo prompt or ine 
clined to. 

Te mate Reavy [xepapian, Sax.) to prepare. 

Reara’s, the banner or flag of the Danes, fo called of a 
heapan, #. é& a raven embroidered on it by the daughter of king 
Lodéroke. 

Rearroresten, fpoken of a fore, which, having been 
difafforefted, is made a forett again, 

Re-accrava'rion [with Rem. Cath} the lat minority 
publithed aiter three admonitions, and befure the Jat excom- 
munication. 

Rea'ks (prob. of pic, Sax. a kingdom, or rex, L. a king) 
as to play reaks, isto play mad pranks, to domincer or hector. 

Rea, a Spanifd coin. Sce Real, 

Re’at [rée/, F. reale, It. of readis, L..] that is indeed true; it 
is apply'd to a being that actually exitts, 

Rea‘toat, a mineral, a kind of red arfenick, differing from 
ra common which is white, and from orpiment which is yel- 
ow. 

Rea'tiry 2 [realité, P. vealed, Tt. of realities, L.] real exie 

oe a the truth of the matter. 

E'aLIsTs, a fect of fchool philolophers, formed in op 
fition to the Norninali/is. J ie sa es 

Rea'teras [with the Seots?s] a diminutive of res, and is a 
term uled to denote a thing which may exilt of it felf, or Which 
has a full and ablolute being of it {elf, and which is not conli- 
dered as a part of any other. 

Rea‘t ity [in Law) is oppofed to perfonality, 

To Re‘avize [reasi/er, F.) to render or caule a bein real; 
to fuppofe or admit as a reality. id 

To Re'autze [in Commerce) aterm Icarce known before the 
year 1719. is to convert what is gotten in Exchange. Ailey, &e. 
in paper and imaginary money into lands houles, moveables, 
or Hepes fpecies. : 

Baum [royaume, F. reame, [t. reyno, Sp. of regnum, L. 
kingdom, | cence &e. : ° si a 

Ream [rame, F. rifma, It. refma, Sp. riem, Du.Ja bundle 
of paper, containing twenty quires. 

To Rea'nimare [of re, again, and enimare, LJ to put into 
heart again, to bring or come to life again. 

To Rear, Irr. V. (of pippan, Sax.) to cut down com, fc. 

Irr. Imp. F, and Part. P. Reapt, e.g. I réapt, or did reap, 
I have réapt. : 
“alt Reaver [nipsp, Sax.) a labourer, that reaps or cuts down 

rn. 

Reaper, v. To Reap, 

To Rear up [of penan, Sax.] to erett or fet up anend; alf@ 
to nourifh or bring up. 

oe (of on F.) the hinder-part. 

Ear [pepe, Sex.) rawith, as eges, meat ” cle 
ently poet ae. oN allo Shia a eee 
‘ Rear [in Misit, Art.) the hindermoft part of an army or 

eet. 

Rear-Admiral, is the admiral of the third and lait quadron 
ofa royal sora : 

Rean-Guards, is that part of an army which paffes - 
lowing the main body to hinder or ftop ! Hoc J ae 

Rear-balf Files, are the three hindermolt ranks of a batallion, 
when it is drawn up fix deep. 

Rear-Rank, the lait rank of a batallion or fqaadron, when 
drawn up, 

To Rear @ Boar (with Hunt.) is to diflodge him. 

To Roar an end [faid of a Hore) when he rifes fo high before 
as to endanger his coming over, upon his rider, 

To Re-ascenp [ot re again, and a/ecndere, L.] to afcend or 
get up again, 

Reason (rai/on, F. ragione, It. razdu, Sp. ratio, L.}a facul- 
ty or power of the foul, whereby it diltinguifheth good from 
evil, truth from falfhood; or that faculty of the foul whereby 
we judge of things ; alfo the exercile of that faculty; or it may 
be dehned that principle whereby, comparing feveral ideas toge- 
ther, we draw conlequences; alio argument, proof, cule, 
matter. 

Reason [with drithmer.) the ratio or rate between two 
numbers isa certain proportion, efpecially the quotient of the 
antecedent divided by the cohfequent. 

Reason [with Geom.) is the mutual ha 
two magnizudes of the fame kind one to th 
their quantity. 


bit or comperifon of 
¢ other, in retpect to 
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Reason [with Logicians} isa neceffary or probable argumcnt, 
ora proper aniwer to the queltion, Why is it jo? ; 

Reason [ol Stare] in political affairs, a rule or maxim, whe- 
ther it be good or evil, which may be of fervice to the ftate; 
properly. fomething that is expedieat for the intereft of the 
government; but contrary to moral honefty and juitice. 

& Ban without Reason ts a Bead in Seafon. 

The latter part of this proverb feems to be of no fignification, 
and only to be added for the fake of the rhimes for aman with- 
out reaion is no man, but a bealt at all times: Ir is not our 
form but our reafon that dillinguifhes us from irrational animals. 

There is Reason tn roading of €ggs. 

L. Ef Midas in Rebus. That is, we ought to do every 
thing by a flated rule, bearing a proportion to the circumitances 
of it. 

To Reason [ratiocinari, L. ratfenner, F fragisnare, Tt. razo~ 
wr, Sp.] to dilcourfe upon or about a thing, to argue or difpute. 

Rea'son Pisces? [with Carpenters) rather railing pieces, 

Reson Pieces are pieces of timber which lic under the 
beams on the brick or sealer, in the fide of an houfe. 

Rea’sonasre (rationadilis, L. raijonnable, F. ragionevole, 
It. razenable, Sp.] agreeable to the rules of reafon; jutt, right, 
confcionable. 

Rea’sonaste Aid {in Law] a duty which the lord of the 
fee ancieatly claimed of his tenants, who held in knight's fervice 


or foceage, towards the making his cldeft fon a knight, or the 


marrying his daughter. : 

Rea sonaBeensss [of rationabilis, L. raifennable, F. and 
eft) equitablenels, jultice, or rational quality. 

Rsasonascy, juitly, rightly, agreeably to reafon. — 

Rea‘sonixe [with Logsciens) is an attion of the mind, by 
which it formsa judgment of jeveral others, as when we judge 
that true virtue ought to have relation to Ged, and that the Fir- 
tue of the pagans was mot true Virtue; and it is faid co be the 
third of the four principal operations of the mind. 

To Re-asse’Mane [rajemdler, F.] to meet together again, 
to fummons, or call together again- 

To Reassi’on [reajigner, F_) to affign again. 

Reassicna' TION, a fecond or new alffignation. 

To Re astu'Me [of re and afumere]to retake, to take upon 
one’s felf again. 

4 Re assu'MPrton, a taking again, a re-afluming. 

Reatra’cumenr (in Law) a lecond attachment of him, who 
tvas formerly attach'd, and ditmifs'd the court without day; as 
by the not coming of the juitices, or the like cafualty. 

T; Ro sapri'ze [of re and daptizare, L.] to baptize again. 

To Ruepa’ve [rabdatre, F. rebatir, Sp.) co channel, to cham- 
fer; alfo to blunt, to check. 

Jo Reca’re [in Commerce) to difcount in receiving money, 
as much as the intereft comes to, for the money that is paid be- 
fore it comes due, 

To Resate [in Heraldry) is to pata mark of difhonour on 
an efcutcheon. 

Resa'ra [with Architeds) chamfering or luting, F. 

Resa’ta {in Corsuwerce) that which is abated or 

Resa'teMeNr§ difcounted on payment of ready money, 
belore it comes duer 

Rena'tementT [in Heraldry) the diminution of figures, in 
a coat ofarms. 

Rene'cx [ reles] a mufical inflrument, having three ftrings. 

Ra'pan [redelle, F, ridess, It. rebelde, Sp. redellis,L.) one 
who openly rebels againit a prince or fate; or is dilobedient to 
parents or his fuperiors. 

Re'ser (in a Law Sen/e]one who wilfully breaks the laws 
alfo a villain who difobeys his lord. 

To Rena's (fe rebeller ,P. ribellarfi, Tc. rebelar, Sp. of rebel 
Jere, L.) to rife up in arms, to revolt again{ft one’s lawful fove- 
reign. 

Resa’szt08 [F. ridellione, It. rebelion, Sp. of rebellie, L.) 
( properly a renewing the War ) it originally fignified among the 
Romans afecond reliltance, or rifing up of fuch as had been for- 
merly overcome in battle, and had yielded themfelves to their 
fubjegtion. It is now uled for a traiterous taking up arms, or 
a tumultuous oppofing the authority of the king, &« or fu- 
Preme power in a nation, 

Rese'iiiows [rebel/e,F. ridello, Ut. rebelde, Sp. of rebellis, 
L,Japt to rebel, difobedient, undutiful. 

EBELLIOUS Afembly, an aflembly or gathering of 12 or 
more perfons, intending or going about of their own authority 
to change any laws, &s'c. deltroy inclofures, break down banks, 
to deltroy the game in a chace or warren, to burn ftacks of hay, 
corn, &'¢. 

Reve'criovswess [of redellio, L.) rebellion, difobedience. 

Reeeciivs [ent, Deeds] a rejoinder, a replication ,to an 
an{wer, ina court of equity, 

SEBE se a fort of fine flourifhes or branched work in carving, 
Panting, Orembroidery, See drabeikt Work. 

Rewinann terram (old Rec.) fignifics ¢o give afecond fir. 
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ting or ploughing to land, that lies fallow, in order to prepare 
it for fowing wheat, &e. L. 

Resrso'ra (with Céyoiffs} a medicine made of urine, good 
againil the jaundice. 

Riece Pies the refledtion of a noife back egain, a loud 
echo. 

Te Renou’xp [redondir, F.) to leap back, to bounce up again, 
asa ball does, 

To Repu're (of rebuficder, F.J to givea repulfe, fc. 

Rewu're [redeffade, . rabduffo Ut.) the refulal of a fuit by a 
fuperior to an inferior with icorn; a {trong repulle or oppoiiti- 
on, Jtaf,a rough denial; allo a difdainfel or faappith aniwer. 

Te Reavt'ip (of reagiin, and bytiian, Sax.] to build agrin. 

To Repu'xe [ perch. of redoucber, F.] to reprove, check, 
chide, &e. 

Che Debil Recouxus Hin. 

The Fr. fay; Le Renard préche aux Poules li. e. the fox 
preaches to the hens.) The J, fay; ! eavalle fa ander ta 
sferza. (ise. The harie leads the bridle.) Tho" theie proverbs 
are generally placed together, they have each a very different 
and obvious fignification. 

Re’sus (#4 rebus, F. prob, of rebar, the Abl Pl. of res, Lea 
thing} a name, device; a pictured reprefentation, with words 
added to its yet neither the one nor the other can make out any 
fenfe alone: the words or motto expiaining the picture, and the 
picture making up the defect of the motto; ason a fun-dial, the 
words we mu/?, alluding to the dial, die a//; or as the paramour 
in Camden, who, toexprefs his love to his fweet-heart Ro/? Hull, 
had in the border of his gown painted a sole, a hill, an eye, a 
loaf, and a well, which in the Reéws language reads Roe, Hill, 
LT leve weil, 

Rr'susgs [in Hera/dry} are fach coats of armsas bear an 
allufion to the furname of a perfon, as three Eagées for Eagle~ 
fiom, three Cajtles for Cajleron, &c. and fuch bearings are very 
ancient, 

Resu'rrer [in Lew) is when the heir of the donor impleads 
the tenant, alledging the land was intail'd to him, and the do- 
nee comes in, and by the virtue of the warranty of the donor 
repels or rebuts the heir: Becaufe tho’ the land was entailed to 
him; yet he is heir to the warranter likewife. ‘This is when a 
man grants land fecured to the ule of himielf, and the iffue of his 
body, to another in fee with warranty, and the donce Jeafes eut 
the land to a third perfon. 

And likewife if a perfon allow his tenant to hold land wirh- 
out obliging him to make good any waite, if afterwards he fues 
him for waite made, he may debar him of this aétion by thew- 
ing the grant; and this is alfo called a rebutter. 

To Reca'ut (perh. of re back apain, and kalirn, Ds. te 
prate, or rather of Rade, Dew.) to call back, or to call home. 

To Reca'’wr [recantare, L,} to unfay, to recall what onc has 
faid or written before. 

RECANTA'TION, arecanting, revoking, or unfaying. 

To Recara’etrare [of reand capacstas, L.) to put one ae 
Gain into a capacity of doing any thing. 

To Recari’tucare [recapituler, F. ricapitelare, Ut. recapi- 
tular, Sp. of recapitalare, L-] to rehearle bricfly, or fum up the 
heads of a former dilcourfe. 

RecaPituta’TIon (F. ricapitelazione, It. of recopitulatio, 
L.] the aét of recapitulating. 

Recari’tTuLatory, belonging to recapitulation. 

Reca‘rrion [in Law] a fecond dillrels of one formerly die 
ftrained for the fame caufe, and alfo during the plea grounded on 
the diltrefs; alfo a writ lying for the party thus diftrained. 

Bice ea aieal the cargo or lading of a fhip, homeward 
und. 


‘ To Race've [recedere, L.] to go back, to retire, to depart 
rom. 

_ Recei'pr [recette, F, riceeuta, It. in the firft fenfe; Ricetta, 
in the latter Reciés, Sp. receptum, or receptio, L.] the aft of re- 
ceiving s alfo an acquittance or difcharge in writing for money 
received; alfo a preicription or manner of making a medicine 
for the cure of fome dileafes. 


Recer'vanre [recevatle, F. ricevevole, It.] that may be re- 
ceived. 

T Recr IVE [recipere, L. whence recevoir, F. ricevere, It. 
recevir, Sp.] to take what is given, paid or put into one’s hands3 
to entertain or treat, to lodge or harbour; alfo to allow ot or 
admit; alfo to bear or fuffer, 

Recetver-Geueral [of the Datchy of Lanca?er}] one who 
gathers all the revenues and fines of the lands of the tad dutchy s 
all forfeitures, aflefsments, fr, 

_Recatver-Genera/[ot the court of WardsJan officer which 
did formerly belong to that court, which being now taken 
away by act of parliament, the office is now vacant. 

Receiver [receveur, F.) a perion who receives. It is often 
ufed in an ill fenfe, for one who takes flolen goods from a thief, 
and conceals them. 

Che Receiver ig ag bad ag the Chick. The? 
. 10 
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Tho’ this maxim feems more cenforious than the law, which 
infigts only traniportation on the receiver, and death on the 
iclons yet it is true im fact, becaufe fuch perfons are in their 
principles as difhoneft, tho they have not courage to venture 
their necks in the employment; according to the Greek, "Auo- 
orepor xAgizis Mal Sel auevos, MIG RAGS. ; 

Recetver [with Ceywyts) a vetlel uied to receive what is 
dittilled. 

Recetwer ef Fines (in Laz] an officer who receives the 
money of all fuch who compound with the king; upon an ori- 
ginal writ. 

Receiver [of Mr. Boy/e's air pump,) that glafs out of 
which the air is drawn, and within which, any living creatures 
or other bodies are inclofed for the making any experunents up- 
en them, 

Recent (F. recente, It. reciente, Sp. of recent, L.) new, 
ircth, lately done, or happened. 

Recentiy, newly, trefhly. 

Re centness [recentia, L.) newnels, &e. 

Reces’pracre ([receptaculum, L.) a place to receive or kee p 
things ins a ware houfe or ttore-houle; a neft or lurking hole 5 
alfo an harbour. 

Recerta'cutum chyli with Anat.) a cavity or refervoir, 
near the left kidney, into which all the ladteal veins empty 
themlelves. 

Recerra’rsi medici, fuch perfons, who fet up for phyfici- 
ans, only upon the flock of many receipts, without being able 
to give any account of, or reafon upon their qualities or ef- 
cacies, 

Recarrrisi'Liry, capablenels of being received, or of re- 
ceiving. 

Reca’rrion(F, riceviments, It, recibimiente, Sp. of receptis, 
ied the receiving apy thing; allo the entertaining a perion 

kind] . 

Reeistien [with Péu/sf] the fame as paffion, 

_ Recertion [with Ajro/.]a fort of accidental dignity or 
fortitude happening to two planets, elpecially if agreeable in 
nature, when they are ceccived in each other's houfes, as when 
the {un arrives in Cancer, the houfe of the moon: and the moon 
in her turn arrives in the houfe of the fun; exaltation, triplicity. 

Recerri‘tious [receptitins, L.] received, or kept to one’s 
ule from another. 

Ruce'prive [ricettivo, It.] apt or fit to receive. 

Rece'ss [rieefa, It. recefé, Sp. of receffus, L.] a 

Rece’ssion é retreating or withdrawing; alfo a place of 
retreat or retirement. 

Recession of the Eguinaxes [in the new Ajfron.] is the re- 
ceding or going back of the equinottial points every year about 
50 feconds; which happens by reafon that the axis of the earth, 
after many revolutions round the fun, actually {werves from 
that paralleliim, which it feems to keep with itfelf during the 
whole time of annual revolation. 

Recension, a teckoning, counting ot numbering, L. 

Rectvos’‘nrs, large bafons, cifterns, or receptacles for water. 

To Recua‘ce [recbajfer, F.] to drive back to the place where 
the game was firft Rarted or rouzed. 

Recuance([in Commerce) a fecond payment of the price of 
exchange ; or rather the price of a new exchange, due upona 
bill of exchange, which comes to be protelled, and to be re- 
funded the bearer by the drawer or endorlfer. 

Recuance (Sea Terss) fuch tackle as is kept in referve on 
board of thip, to ferve in cafe of failure of that already in ufe. 

Recua’ace, of fire arms, as a mufquet, &¢. is a fecond 
loading or charge. 

4A Recneat [Hunting Ter) a leffon which the huntsman 
winds on the horn, when the hounds have loft their game, to 
call them back from puriuing a counter-{cent. 

Re'curess [pecceleay, Sax.) carelefs, negligent, improvi- 


nt. 

Re‘curestwess [pecceleapneyye, Sax.) carelefnels, negli- 

nce, 

Reciptva‘Tion, a relapfing or falling fick again, L, 

Recipt'vous [recidicws, L.) falling back. 

Recipt'vus morbus [in Medicine) a relapfing or falling back 
into ficknefs agains which frequently happens when the origi- 
nal matter, which remained of the firlt diflemper, begins to 
ferment and work again, 

Re'cire [7. ¢. take) a phyfician’s prefcription or bill, in 
which he directs the apothecary what medicine be fhould prepare 
er compound for the patient. 

RaciPra’NGL#, a recipient angle, an inftrument for taking 
the quantity of angles; efpecially in the making the plans of for- 
tification. = 

Recr'prent (F. recipiente, It. of recipiens L.] a receiver, 
a veifel for receiving any thing. 

Racieient [with Céyrnifs) a veflel made faft or luted to the 
nofe of an alembick, retort, €¢. to receive the matter which is 
railed or forced over the head by fire, in diftillations, 
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Recrprocat [F. reciproca, It. and Sp. of recepreess, L.} 
mutual, interchangeable, which is returned equally on both 
fides, or afleéts both parties alike 

Recrprocan [with Logicians) is apply'd to terms, which 
have the fame fignification or are convertible as Man, and ratie~ 
nal Anisal, 

Reci'rrocan Proportion [in Arith.Jis when in four num- 
bers the 4th is lefler than the 2d, by fo much as the third is 
greater than che aft, and 2 cemtra as, 4, 10, 8, ¢. 

Recirrocat [in Poetry) is faid of verfeschat run the fame 
both backwards and forwards. 

Reciproca Figares (with Geom.) are {ach as bave the an- 
tecedents and confequents of the fame Ratio in both figures, as 
12, 4, 9» 4 i 

Recivrocat [with Gram.) is aterm apply’d to certain verbs 
and pronouns, in thofe modern languages, which return or ré- 
ficét the pronoun or perion upon himiell. 

Rec}'rRocaLty, mutually, interchangeably. 

Reci'rrocauness [reciprocatio, L.) interchangeablenefs. 

Recr'rrocatep [reciprocatas, L.) mutually interchanged, 
or returned like for like. 

_ Rectproca’rion [reciprocazione, It. of riprocatio, L.] an 
interchanging or returning. ; 

Reci'proco’rnous [reciprocornis, L.) that has horns turn- 
ing backwards and forwards, as thole of rams do. 

Reci’ston, a cutting or paring off; a difannulling and mak- 
ing void, L. 

4 Reci’tat (recit, F. recitaxione, lt. rehearfal, recita- 

4 Recira’tt0n § tis, L.) the act of reciting a difcourfe; a 
relation, account, report, rehearial, a faymg without book. 

Recitative, of, or pertaining to recitation. 

Recitative Mufick, [recitatif, F. recitative, It. and Sp] 
a fort of finging that differs but little from plain prenunciation, 
fuch as fome parts of the liturgy rehearfed in cathedrals; or after 
the manner that dramatick poems are rehearfed on the ftage. 

Recr’ratiy 2 [in Mu. Books) fignifies the adagio or grave 

Recitatr'vo§ parts in Camtata's motets and opera's, Jta/. 

Recitative Séy/e, a way or manner of writing, fitted for 
recitation, 

To Rect'rs [reciter, F. recitar, Sp. of recitare. L.) to relate 
or rehearle, to fay by heart or without book, 

Reciro [in Mu, Books) am abbreviation of recitativo, Ital. 

To Re'cron [receonn, Tewt. peccan, Sex. , Da. raha 
nan, Gere. reetkenen, Du. rechnen, G.] to up or count; 
alfo to efteem; to believe or think. 

He that Reccows without his Hot, mult reckon again. . 

This, tho a tippling proverb, has a farther meaning than 
perfons making their own reckoning at a tavern or alehoule, 
and is ufvally applied to fach perfons, who are apt to be partia 
in their own favour, flattering themfelves with the advantages 
they fancy to be on their fide in any affair and making no al- 
Jowances for the difadvantages that will or may attend them: fo, 
Chi fa conte Senza PHojie fa conto due volte, fay the Italians; 
and Qui compte fans fons bojte il iui convient compter deux foix» 
the French. Er rechnet aa Den Wirth; che rs 

Recxon not pour €bht before thep are 

This proverb has its rife from that Venity of anticipating our 
Enjoyments before we come at them ; we are always breeding in 
our Dejfires, and batching in our Minds what we would have to 
come te pajs, betore things are ripe for it: and this Ha/tinefs 
oftentimes makes us overfhoot our Rea/on, and forfeit our Pra- 
dence, in reckoning that our own, that is not fo much as in 
Being. Bat this proverb dehorts us from {peaking confidently 
of our having, or as good as having Té:ags in our Pewer and 
Pofifien, which are far off till, only in Expectancy, and de- 
pend wholly upen Providence: and not as the Latins fay, Ante 


videriam canere triumpbum. Avd the Greeks, Mp3 vis pants 
euEdvew tiv Atrdd'a, The G. fay; Gerkauffet nicht die 


Haut che ihr Den war gefangen. (i. ¢. don’t fell the bear's skin, 
till you have caught the bear.) 

A Re'ckonI ne, an accompt. 

€ RecxoniInc keeps long friends. 

The It. fay; Comte /pe/fo ( ah reckonings ) ¢ amicitia len- 
ga: And the French 4 vienx Comptes nouvelles Disputes (i. e. 
old reckonings breed new quarrels.) Or, Les dems Comptes font 
Je bons Amis, (i. ¢. jult reckonings make good friends.) 

Re’cxontne [in Navigation) the eftimating of the quantity 
of the fhip's way, or of the run between one place and another. 

To Re'cuaim (prob. of re and clamare, L. reclamer, in Fr. 
fignifies to gain/ay, and, likewife, to reforms rec/amar, Sp.) to 
reduce te amendment of life, to recall or turn back from ill 
cour fes; to take up, and leave off vices. 

To Recraim [with Fa/céners) as to reclaim a hawk, isto 
tame or make her gentle; alfo a partridge is faid to reclaim 
when the calls back her young ones. 

Recrat’mine [o/d Caffoms) the aftion of a lord purfuing, 
profecuting, and recalling his vaflal, who had gone to live in 
another ae without his periniflon, 

3 RECLAMATION} 
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Necta'MaTion, acrving out againk, L. 

AREcLINA‘TION, a leaning backwards, £ 

Rectixa”rion of a Plane {in Dialling) is the number of 
degrees which a dial-plane leans backwards, trom an exactly up- 
right or vertical plane. ; 

Recui'n ine [recéinans, L.} leaning backwards. 

Rectr'nine, Plane, adial-plane, 6c. that leans back when 
a perfon ftands before it. 

A Recuv’se (recdufus, L. that up) a monk or nun fhat up 
in a cell, hermitage, or religious houfe or cloifter, and may 
nor {tir our. 

Rectv’sion, the ftate ofa reclute. 

Rec®, an abbreviation of Recitative, Ital. 

. Reco’cnisance 2 [reconnoijanee, F, riconofcenza, It. of re 

Gooteee cognejceré, L.] to acknowledge, to take 
knowledge of. : . 

Reco'cNisse 2 the perfon to whom one is bound in a re- 

Sescamee cognizance. 4 

Reco'cwizer, a perfon who enters into fuch a bond or 
obligation. 

Rsco'cnt’T10n, a thinking over again; alfo acknowledge- 
ment; ¢xamination, review. ; 

Recocnitione adsullanda per vim &f duritiem fafa 
[in Law] a writ to the juitices of the common bench to fend for 
a record touching a recognilance, which the recognifor affirms 
to have been acknowledged by hardthip and force, that if it be 
fo, it may be made void, ZL. 

Recocnitions adaullando, &c. [in Lave] the fame as be- 
fore. 

Reco’exitors of Afize (Law Term] a jury impannelled 
upon a recognition of aflze. ; 

Yo Recot's [recler,F. recular,Sp.] to give ground, to 
draw or run back asa gun does. : 

4 Rucoit [recu/, F.) the refilition of a body, the motion or 
run that a cannon takes backwards when required. . 

Jo Re‘coin, to coin over again. 

To Recovre’ct {fe recvetilir, F. of recolligere, L.) to reflec 
within one's felf, to call a thing to mind, to think of a thing. 

Recorxie’crion, a mode of thinking, whereby thole ircas, 
fought after by the mind, are with pain and endeavour brought 
again to view. : 

Ra'coucects, a branch of the Francifcen friars. ; 

To Reco'mroxt [of re and conforter, F.] to comfort again, 
Milton. 

To RecomMme'np [recomsender, F. ractommandare, It. re 
comendar, Sp. of recommendare,L.] to commit to one's favour, 
protedtion, or care, to give a perfon a good charaéter. 

To Racomme’Nce [recommencer, F. ricominciare, It.] to 
commence, or begin again, or a-new. 

RecoMME'noaszs, F. that deferves to be, or may be re- 
commended, 

RECOMMENDATION [F- recommendacian, Sp. of commenda- 
tis. L.] a commending or fetting forth any perfon to another. ~ 

RECOMME'NDATIVE, Of a recommending quality, recom- 
mendatory. - 

REcoMME’NDATORY, ferving to recommend, or pertaining 
to recommendation. 

Recompensa’riow, a making amends for. . 

4 Re'compence 2 [recompenfe, F. risompenza,Sp. recom- 

A Rs'compense ¢ penfa,Sp of compenfatio, L.) a requital, 
a reward, an amends; a gift or advantage arifing to a perfon, 
on account of fome fervice done. 

To Re'compenss [recompenfer, F. ricompenfare, it. recempen- 
ar, Sp. of recompenfare, F.) to requite, to make amends. 

_Recomrosi’tiom, a compounding again or a fecond 
time. 

Reconcr'Leawce [reconciliable, F.] that may be reconciled. 

Rueconci’LeasLewess [of reconciliable, Fy capablenefs of 
being reconciled, 

Te Reconct'Le f sconcilier, F: ricexciliare, It. recenciliar, 
Sp. of reconciliare, L.] to make thofe friends again that were at 
variance; to make up differences, to make that agree which 
djeems contrary, 

Raconciiari [0/4 Law) a term ufed of a church which is 
faid to be fe, when it is confecrated again after it has been pro- 
— or poiluted, by having been poilefled by pagans or here- 
ticks. 

Recower’iarive, of a reconciling nature. 

Reconci',iatory, pertaining to reconciliation. 

Reconcizia'tTion? [reconciliation, F. riconciliazione, It. 

REcoNnciLia’TION § reconciliacis, Sp, of reconciliatic, L.J 
a reconciling, a renewing of triendfhip, a making thofe friends 
which were at variance. 

Recon’pite [reconditus, L.} fecret, hidden. 

Te Ra-conpu'er [reconduire, F. ricondurre, It. of re and 
sonduftum, L.)} to conduét, or lead back again. 

Race wos Tony [reconditorines, L.J a Rore-houle. 
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Jo Reconnot’rre a flect or ship, is to approach near enough 
to know of what rate, nation, &c, it is of, 

Te Reconnotrre a land, &¢c. is to obferve its fituation, 
and find what land it is. 

Reconve sion (eioi! Law)a contrary aétion brought by 
the defendant. 

Te Reco'np [reterdare, L.) to regifter or enroll. 

To Reco'ro [ipoken of Birds) is to begin to fing, or to tune 
notes. 

A Reco’ro [reiordum, L*] a teltimony, evidence, witnefs 3 
allo a. publick att enrolled; an authentick anduncontrolable 
written tellimony, contained in rolls of parchment, and pre- 
ferved in courts of record, 

Reco’rpa [in the Exchequer] the records containing the 
judgments and pleadings in fuits try'd before the barons. 

Reco‘apaR 1 facias, a writ directed to a fhenfi to remove a 
caule from an inferior court to the king’s-bench or commons 
pleas: Ir is fo named. becaafe it enjoins the fheritf to make a 
record of the proceedings, and then to fend upthe caute. 

Recorpa’rion, aremembring, memory, L. 

Reco’xver, aperion whom the mayor or magiltrate of anv 
city or town corporate having jurifdi¢tion, or a court of record 
Within his precinéts, does aifociate with him, for their better 
direction in matters of juttice, and proceedings according to law- 

Reco’rpo & proceia, &c. a writ to call a record together, 
with the whole proceedings of a cauie out of aa interior court 
to the king’s-court. 

To Recover [recuperare, L. reconvrir, F. ricoverare, Te re- 
éobrar Sp.) to get ayain, to rettore to health, wo be onthe 
mending-hand; allo to repair or retrieve, 

Reco'veraace (recouvrable, F, reewperabile, It.] that may 
ke recovered. 

Reco'verasLeness [of recouvrable, F. of reeugeradiliz, L-] 
capablenefs of being recovered, 

Recovery [recuperatio, L. recoworement, F. risuvraments, 
It.] a regaining or getting again; allo a remedy, help. 

Recovery [in a éegal Senje) an obtaining any thing by 
judgment or trial at law, and is two-fold. 

True redial {in Law) is am attual or real recovery 

Real Recovery § of any thing, or the value thereof by 
jedgment ; as if'a man fue for land or any other thing, and 
= a ee and judgment for him, 

vignes se: {in Law) isa certain form or 

Common Ruco'very conrie prefcribed by law to be 
obferved for the better affuring of lands and tenements to us: the 
effect of it being to difcontinue and deltroy eilates-tail, remain- 
ders and reverfions, and to bar or cut off the entails of them. 

- Recount [raccontare, Ital. racenster, F. racontar, Sp.) te 
relate. 

Te Recoure [recouper, F.] to cut again. 

Je Recourse’ [in Law)to detalk or difcount. 

4 Re cours [in Law) a quick and fharp reply to a peremp= 
tory demand, 

Recou’ass [recurfas, L. recovers, F. ricor/a, lt. and Sp.) re- 
fuge, application, redre!3; alfo padiage, return, or running back. 

Re'crsant [recridente, ltal. prob. re-creaens, L believing 
backwards} a faint-hearted, cowardly perfon. 

To Re’creare [reeréer, F. ricreare, lt. recrear, Sp. of recre- 
are, L.) properly to create again; commonly to reiieih, divert, 
or delight, to make merry. 

Recreation (FP, ricreazione, It. recreaciin, Sp. of recrea- 
tio, L.Ja pleafing divertifement aficr hard labour; refrefhment, 

Recrea'tive [recreatif, FB. ricreative, It.) ot a recreating. 
quality, diverting, pleafant, delighttul, entertaining. 

Recaga Tiveness [of recreatif, F ) recreating quality. 

Recreawnt, one who betrays his truits alio a coward 
alfo an infidel. 

Recrepe’wtiars [ofre and eredestia, L.}] an aniwer tn 
the credential letters of an ambaflador. 

Re'crement [recrementum, L.) any fuperfluous matter in 
the blood or body, or any of its parts. 

Re‘crement (in Chymifry) a term ufed when any liquor is 
diltilled over again feveral times. 

Re‘crements [in Medicine] fuch juices as are feparated i 
the feveral glands of the body J. eal and vetuler ars a 
the Spirits, the Lympha, the gall, &c. thele are diltinguithed 
from excrements, which are thrult out of the body, as of no 
farther ule to it. 

RECREMENTI'Tiows [recrertentitins, L.] dregey, coarie. 

To Recri’MINaTE [recriminer, F. reeriminar, Sp. reerimin 
natum, L.) to return an accufation or reproach; to charge one 
who accules one, or to fay that a perion accules one of to him 
that accufes him. ‘ 

Racrimtna’tion [F. of recriminatio, L.] an accufation 
wherein the party aceufed, charges the acculer with the fame 
fault, or {ume other. ® 

Recrimtna’tor, one that blames another that blsmes 
him, Z. 


Recavupe'scence 
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Recaupe’sctyce [of reerudejcere, L.Ja growing (refh, raw 
Or {ore again, a rankling or feflering. 

_ Recruve'scence [in Medicine} is when adifeafe which 
is gone off, or being about to end, begins to grow worle 
again. 

Recrupe’scenr [recrudefeens, L.] growing fie, raw, or 
fore again. 

To Recrun't [reeruter, F. reciutare, It. to fupply or fill up 
to re-inforce. 

Recrut't (reerut, FP. recluta, [t.] freth fepply. 

Receur’ts [in mil. Affairs) are new men railed to 
frengcben the torces already a-foor, either to Gill up the places 
of thole flain or delerters, or augment the number of men ina 
company. 

Re'cta diredtrix [in Conick Seficns} a line made by the 
mutual interfe¢tion of the vertical plane with that of the bale. 

Recra Nove (F rettangs/o, It. of refus right, and ange - 
fws, L. a corner) a right or itraight angle made by the falling of 
one line, Perpendicular upon another. 

Re'crancre [with Geom.) is a figure otherwile called a 


long fquare, has four right fides, and its two op- 
[| polites equal. 
Re'cTancen [of re@us and angulus, L.]} con- 
fifting of right angles. 
Recta’ncieo Triangle, is a triangle that has one right 


angle. : 
Similar RecTANGLES, are thofe that have their fides 


about the equal ang'es proportional, 
GA? that is, as ad. eb. ad. of. 
: > Recra‘’ncutar [with Geom ] 


a figure is faid to be rectangular, 
when one or more of the angles 
are right. 

Recrancuta rity ae oe 

Recra nCELAaRnss the being right-angled. 

Recta prisa regis [ant, Deeds] the king's right to a 
prize, of to take one butt or pipe ct wine betore the mat 
and another behind the maft, as cullom, for every fhip loaded 
with wines, 

Recra‘rion [Law Term] claim of right, or an appeal to 
the law, forthe recovery of fuch a claimed right. 

Re‘ctirtapLe [of rectificare, L.) capable of being fet to 
rights. 

*Racrivrca*riom (F. reitificazione, L.] a reétifying or 
making right, the remedying or redreiling fome defect or error 
eicher of nature, art or morality. ' 

Reerivicarion [in Chymiffry] is the dittilling any {pirit 
over again, in order to render it more fine and pure, 

Recripication of Curves (with Mithrm.) is the afligning 
or finding a ftraight line equal to a curved one, 

Re'cririer, a perfon who rectihes. 

Recrirrer [in Navig.) an inttrament for determining 
the variation of the compais, in order to reciity the courte of a 
fhip . 
Jo Re'criry [re@ificare, L. of rectifier, F. retificare, It.) 
to fetro rights what is amifs; to correct or mend. 

Jo Recriey [in Cymifry) isto diltilany {pirit a fecond 
or thirdtime, in order to bring it toa more pure ftate. 

Jo Rectiry a Glade (with Matéem.] 1s to bring the fun's 
place in the ecliptick on the globe to the brafs meridian, &'c. 

To Recriry Cwrves [with Mathem ] is to find a ftraight 
line equal to a curve; or a plane equal to a curved furface. 

To Reetiry a Nativity [with d/'roi.) is to bring the efti- 
mated and fuppofed time of a perion’s birth, to the real and 
true one, 

Rectiti'nsat Angle? [of redilinens and angulus, L.jan 

RecTILi'NEAR yntt angle confilting of right Hnes. 

Recta minores [with Zeat | two {mal] mufcles of the head, 
which appear both in fight at once, arifing from the hinder 
part of the firlt Vertcéra of the neck, and are let into the 
middle of the Os Occipitis, in two fhallow depreffures of the 
faid bone, 

Re‘critupe [F. rettitudine, It. of re@ituds, L.) rightnels, 
Rraightnets, evennels; allo uprightnefs, juftice, honetty. 

Recritu‘piness [old Re } rights cr legal dues, pertaining 
either to God or mam 

Re‘criry [reé?itas, L.] rightnels, evennefs. 

Recto [in Law) a writ ufually called a Writ of Right, of 
fuch a nature, as that whereas other writs in real actions 
are only to recover the poffeflion of land, & +s. in quettion, loft 
by the plaintiff or his anceftors, this aims to recover both the 
feifin thus loft and the property of the thing; fo that both 
rights are here pleaded together; that of the property and that 
of the poffeffion. 

Recro de advgcatione eecleize, a writ of right, lying where 
aman has nght of advowion, and the incumbent dying, a 
ilranger represents his clerk to the church, and he not having 
brought his action of gware impedit, &e. within fix months has 
Suffered the ftranger to warp upon him, Z. 
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Reero de dote [in Law] a writ of right of dowery, 
which lies for a woman, who has received part of her dow- 
ery, and proceeds to demand the remnant in the fame place 
againit the heir, L. 

Recto de date ande mibil, &c. [in Law] a writ of right, 
which lies where the husbind having divers lands and tenements 
has affured no dowery to his wife, and fhe is thereby driven to 
fue for her thirds, agsinit che heir or his guardian, £. 

Recto de rationasili parte (in Lazo) a writ that lies between 
privies in blood, &r. for a copartuer to recover his fhare, as 
brothers in gavel kind, Ge. L. 

Recto de cujlodia terrae beredis, Se. [in Law] a writ 
for a guardian in foccage, or appointed by the will of the an- 
cellor, againft a lranger who enters upon the land and takes the 
body of the heir, Z. 

Recro qguands deminus remift (tn Late] is a writ of right in 
cafe a lord in whofe figniory the land lies, remits the cauic to 
the king's court, Z. 

Recro fur difedaimer [in Law] a writ which lies where a 
lordin the court of common pleas does avow upon his tenant, 
and his tenant difclaims to hold of him upon which Dujclaimer 
he fhail have this writ. 

Rector (Sp. restewr, F. rettore, It. of rector, L.Ja gover- 
nour or ruler; alfo the parfon of a parith church, whole oflice 
is to take care of the louls of his parithioners, to preach, to adimi- 
niiler the facrament, &¢. alfo the chief of a foreign univerfity, 
or of a convent of Jefuits; allo the principal or head of a col- 
lege in England. 

Recro'rtat, of or pertaining to a reétor or rectory. 

Rectory [redforia, L.] a parifh-church, parlonage or 
Spiritual living, or parfonage, with all its rights, gicbes, 
tithes, &e. 

‘ Recrum [ofd Writ.) a trialat law, or in common courfe of 
We 

Re'ctum intefinum [in Anat.) the flraight gut, which 
begins at the firit Vertebra of the Os Sacrum, and detcends 
direétly to the end of the ramp, or the utmott end of the Spine 
Dorji, L. 

Recrus abdsminis (in Anat.) amulcle of the lower belly, 
which arifes from the Sternum andthe extremity of the lait two 
ribs, and goes ftraight down to the fore part of the Abdomen to 
be inferted in the Os Puéir, Le 

Recrus in euria(s. ¢, right in the Court) fignifies a prifoner 
who ftands at the bar, and no man objects any thing again{t him 
alfo one who has reveried an ontlawry. 

Rectus feroris [Arat.) a muicle of the leg, which aries 
from the lower part of the ipine of the Z/iw, and defcending 
between the two Fa/fi is inferted into the Patel/e, L. 

Rectus internys capitis major (Anat.] a pair of mufcles 
Which arile from the fore part ot the five interior tranverfe pro- 
cefles of the firit Vertebra of the back, near its great hole, L. 

Rectus inmternas minor (Anat.] a mufcle which lies on 
the fore part of the firlt Vertebra onthe back part, and is 
inferted into the interior appendix of the Os Orcipitis, under the 
former, L. 

Rectws /ateralis capitis [Amat } a pair of short, thick, fefhy 
mutcles, arifing from the fuperior part of the tranfverfe pro- 
ceffes of the frit Vertebra of the neck; whence it afcends and is 
interted into the Os Occipitis. 

Rectus major [Anat.j a mufcle of the head, inferted in the 
hinder part of che Os Occipisis, L. 

Rect us mufexlys [Anat.] one of the mufcles of the Abdomen, 
fo called from the uprightneis of its pofition. It helps to drive 
out the ordure and urine, by prefhng the belly. 

Rectus palpebra@ [Anat.) a muicle arifing from the bottom 
of the orbit of the eye, whofe ule is to lift up the eye-lid, LZ. 

Recu’Maency [of recurbere, L.) a relying or depending 
upon. 

Recu'maenr [reewrsdens, L.) in a lying polture; lying 
along. 

Recu’Mnentwess, the relying or depending upon. 

Racu'reration, arecovering, L 

Recu’reratory [recuperaterius, L.] of, or pertaining to 
a recovery. 

To Recu’r [ricorrere, It. recurrir, Sp. of reewrrere, L.] to 
run back, to return. 

Recu’raerency [of recurrens, L.) the running back, or re- 
turning. 

Recu’rrent Ferfes, verfes that read the fame backwards as 
they do forwards, as, Roma tibi_fudite, motibws ibit amor. 

Recurrent Nerver (with Anat.) nerves arifing from the 
Par vagum, and that diltribute feveral branches to the Larynx, 
to affift in the modulation and formation of the voice, 

Recu’rsion, arunning back, L. 

Recuava'tion, a bending backwards, ZL. 


Reco’avature [of re, backwards, and cureatura, L.} a 
bending or bowing backwards. 
Racu'ryepsxess 
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Recu’evenness? [of recurvitas, L.) a being bent back- 

Kecu’rviTy wards. . 

Recu’sancy [ot recu/are, L. to refule} non-conformity, 
the ftate of reculants. 

Recou'sants [recu/ante:, L.) perfons who refule to acknow- 
ledge the king's fupremacys properly Roman catholicks, who 
refuled to fubmit; but it has been extended to comprehend all 
who feparate from the elkablithed church of Emg/and, of what- 
foever [et or opinion. 

Recu’sasre [recsfadilis, L.) refulable or that may be re- 
fuled. 

Recusa‘tion (in Law] an att whereby a judge is defired to 
refrain from judging fome certain caule, on account of his re- 
lation to one of the parties, of fome enmity, Se. 

Recu'ssaae [recu/fas/e, L.) that may be beaten back. 

Recu’ssion [recu/ius, L-) a thaking or beating back. 

Reo (rbhuud, C. Br. ned, Sax. roedh, Sv. rod, Dax. roodt, 
Da, roht, G. rouge, F. refs, lt. rex, Sp. ruber, L.J a lively 
colour, refembling fire, one of the fimple or primary colours of 
matural bodies, or rather of the rays of light. 

Rep Best [of the Exchegwer] an ancient manufeript volume, 
wherein are regilter'd the names of thofe who held lands per 
Baroniam, in the time of king Heary LU. and alfo it contains 
feveral things before the conquelt, It is in the keeping of the 
Ling’s remembrancer. 

Rep Fufian [with the Vadgar] claret, 

Rep-Gam, a dillemper very frequent in new-born children, 

Rep Rag [with the Huizar] the tongue, 

Rep-Shank [pev-peanca, Sax.) a bird, 

Reo-Start [peo peepee, Sax.) a bird. 

Repo-S¢ ay Sax.) an apple. 

Reo-W ater [in Horjes] a fort of mnoilture, iffuing from a 
wound or fore. 

To Reo-Shire 

Te Reo-Seer ¢ their fire, that is heated too much, io that 
it breaks or cracks under the hammer, while it is working, _be- 
tween hot and cold. 

Re’pan 2 [in Fortificati¢w) an indented work, made in the 

Re‘pent§ form of the teeth of a faw with falient and re- 
entring angles. 

Reparcu’TIoN, a difproving or conluting, L. 

Revot'npoum [i ¢. to be yielded or paid) a claufe gene- 
rally uled in leales, Gc. whereoy the rent is relerved to the 
leaffor, L. 

Reppita’rium [o/d Writ.) a book or roll, a rental, in 
which the rent and fervices of a manour or other fervices are fet 
down. 

Rupvira‘rivs [old Writ.) a renter, a tenant. 

Reopttion [F. rendimento, It. of redditio, L.) a giving 
again or reftoring, the furrender, or furrendering of a 

Reppition [in Late) a judicial acknowledgment, that the 
land or thing in queltion belongs to the demandant, 

Re’ppirive ([redditivas, L.] of, or pertaining to reddition, 

Reppitus, revenue, rent, L. 

Revorrus ajfisvs, a fet or ftanding rent, L. 

Reppte 2 red chalk, a red fofiil tone, uled by painters, in 

Rupprte § making craons, &'e. 

Reps (neve, Sax.) advice, counfel. 

To Reveem [redimere, lt. and L. redemir, Sp.) to bay off 
to purchale again, to recover. 

Repes’MaBLe, that may be redeemed. 

Repvee'Masces, lands, funds, Gc. fold, with a refervation 
of the equity of redemption. 

Revere’ Maaiensss, capablenefs of being redeemed. 

Repes’mMer [redempteur, F, redentore, It. redemptir, Sp. of 
redesptor, L.Ja ranfomer, a deliverer, a {aviour. 

To Revert'ver [of re again, and delivrer, F.) to deliver 
again, or back, to give up again. * 

To Re-pema‘no [redemander, F.) to demand, ask, or re- 
quire again. 

Repe'mrTion {in Law] a faculty or right of re-entering 
upon lands, &r. that have been and afiign'’d, &c. upon 
te-imburfing the purchafe- money with legal cofts. 

Repemption (FB. redemzione, It. redemciin, Sp. of redemp- 
tie, L,] a ranfoming or delivering; a purchaling the freedom of 
another from bondage. a 

Repe‘MPrionaL [redemptionalis, L.] of, or pertaining to 
redeeming. . . : 

Repe'mrrions [ant Late Writ.) grievous muléts impofed, 
by way of commutation, for the head, or life of the delinquent. 

Repaisi’tion [Civi/ Lew) an aétion in a court, whereby 
toannul the fale of fome moveable, and to oblige the feller to 
take it back again, upon the buyer's finding it damaged. 

Reve'vaste [F.) indebted, obliged, or beholding to. 

Repi'cutus, a certain is deity worfhipped by the 
Romans, for frighting Hanmibal from Rome. 

*Reot'wrecrate [redintegrars, L.] to reftore or make 
new, to begin a-freth. 


> 


[with Seiths] fpoken of a piece of iron in” 
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Reprnteora’TIon, a making whole again, a renewing, L. 

Reorntecration [in Crei/ Law) the action of reltoring 
4 perfon to the enjoyment of a thing, whereof he had been ii- 
legally difpoffeis'd. 

Repintecration [in Chymijfry) is the refloring of any 
mixt body or matter, whofe form has been deltroyed by 
calcination, corrofion, &'r. into its former nature and confti- 
tution, 

Repissei'stx, a fecond diffeifin, 

Revita [in Mu. Books) fignifies to repeat, Jta/. 

Repi'tuaniss, a fect of religious, a branch of the Franci/ean 
friars, 

Renmans. See Red Knighss. 

Re‘poLence 

Ra‘po.ency 

Ra'DOLENTNESS 

Re'vorent [reds/eas, L.] yielding a {weet fmell or fcent. 

To Rapou'sie [redoudlir, F, raddoppiare, It. redoblar, Sp. 
of redupiicare, L.) to double again, to encreale, to come again 
with greater force, 

Revou’s.ine (redewblement, FB. reduplicatio, L.y a doub- 
_——— ‘ 


[F. of redelentia, L.) fweetnels of {mall 


evou'stasts [redoudtable, F. ridottabile, It.) much -« « 


feared. 

Repou’sten ([redewté, F.} dreadful, much feared. 

Repvou’sts [in Fertificat.) ( redoutes, F. ridetti, It. reduter; 
Sp,) {mall forts of a fquare igure, which have no defence but 
in the frent. 

To Repou'’nn [redumdare, L. redonder, F. ridomdare, It. 
redundar, Sp.] to abound over and dbove; to be fuperfluous; 
alfo to turn to, or light upon, 

To Repre'ss [redrefer, F.] to fet to rights again, to reform 
abufes, to remove grievances. 

Repre’ss, a fetting torights again, amends, &¢. 

a Repag'ss 4 Stag [Hanting Term) co put him off his 
changes. 

Reou'ssans (Lew Term] are fuch as buy ftolen cloth, know- 
ing itto be ftolen, and turn it into fome other form or colour, 
that it may not be known. 

Yo Repu'ce [redwire, F. ridurre, It. redazir, Sp. of redu- 
cert, L.7 to bring back, to reitore, to fubdue, to bring under 
fubje€tions to bring or turn into. 

epu ciBeer [reductible, F. reducibile, It. of reducibilis, Ly 
that may be 

Repu’cisLenass, capablenels of being reduced. 

Re’pu'cino Sca/e, a mathematical initrument, to reduce a 
= or draught, 

gnucr {in Carpentry] a quirk or little place taken out 
of alarger, to make it more uniform and regular; allo for 
forme —_ conveniences, as cabinets, fides ot clinains al- 
coves, &J¢. 

Repvu'cr [among Chymijfs] a powder by which calcined 
metals and nrinerals are reduced again to their regulus or pure 
fubftance. 

ARepuct [redvfas, L.] an advantageous place, intrench'd 
and feparated from the reft of the camp by a fois, for an army 
to retire to, in cafe of a furprize. 

Reou'ction [F. ridwxione, It, of redufio,L,) a reducing 
or bringing back. 

Repucrtion (in Arithm.] is the reducing of money, weights, 
and meafures, 6s, into the leaft or greateft parts. 

Reoucrion a/cending Cin Arithm.] is the reducing a low- 
er denomination into an higher, as farthi into pence, 
Larved into shillings, fhillings into pounds, and the like in 
weg {S. 

Repuction defcesding Cin Arithm.] is reducing a higher de- 
nomination into a lower, as pounds into shillings, fhillings into 
pence, pence into farthings. 

Repu‘ction [with frol.) is the difference between 
the argument of inclination and the eccentrical longitude, 
i. @ the di of the two arches of the orbit, and 
the ecliptick comprehended between the node and the circle of 
inclination. 

Repu'crion of Equations [in Algebra) is the clearing 
them from all juperfluous quantities, and bringing down the 
quantities to their lowelt terms, and feparating the known 
quantities from the unknown, till at length only the 
red quantity is found on one fide, and the unknown on the 

rs 


Repucrion ofa Figure, Defign, or Draxght, &c. is the 
Making a copy thereof, either larger or {maller than the 
original. 

_Revu’ction [in Surgery] an operation, whereby a 
ve ties luxated, or fractured bone is reitored to its proper 
place. 

Repu'ctive [redeif, F. riduttive, It.} ferving to reduce. 

Rapu'noancy [redondance, F. of redumdantia, L.} an over- 
flowing, abounding or exceeding, fuperfuity. 

Ripu’xDaNT 
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Repu'Npanr [redondant, F. redundsnte, Sp. of redundins, 
L,] overflowing, abounding, exceeding, fuperfiuous. 

Repu'Noant HHyperdola, a curve of the higher kind, fo 
called becaufe itexceeds the conick fection of that name in the 
number of its hyperbolical legss it being a triple hyperbola with 
fix hyperbolical legs. 

Repu'xpant Nowns [with Grammar.) nouns which have 
a number or particular cafe more than is ufual. 

Repu’ NDANTNES3 [redundantia, L.] overflowingnels, fu- 
perfluity. 

Jo Renu'ritcats [reduplicatum, L.] to double over again. 

Repu'peicate Pronouns [with Gram.) fuch as I my self, 
thew thy felf, be bimfelf, &e. 

Revurcica’tion (F. of reduplicatio, L.) a redoubling. 

Revupetcation [with Rbetoriciams] a figure, when one 
part of a verie or fentence ends in the fame word with which 
the following begins. 

Repueticarive [reduplicatif, F. radduplicative, It.) 
doubling again, repeating, 

Repu'PLicative Propoftionr [with Logicians] are fuch 
in which the fubject is repeated, as, Men, as Men, are rational, 

Re gt se Portugal) a {mall coin, 40 of which are equal to fix 
pence Engli/d, 

Reep [hpeon, Sax.) the long grafs that grows in fens and 
watery places. 

Rero, a Fewib meafure of three yards and three inches. 

Je Re-e'piry [re-edifier, F. of re again, and edificare to 
build, Z.]to re-build or build up again. 

Reerr [with Mariners] part of a fail that is taken up, as 
when, ina great gale of wind, they roll up part of the fail be- 
low, to make it narrower, and not to draw too much wind: 
This taking up or contracting is called Reefing. 


Reerr Top.maf? [with Mariners] when a top-malt that . 


having been fprung, is crack'd, or almoilt broken in the cap, the 
lower piece that was almoft broken being cut off, the other part, 
being fet again, is called a Reeft Top-ma/?. 

Reex (pecan, Sax.) to cait forth a ftream, vapour, or 
fmoak. 

Reex Stavel, a frame of wood fet on ftones, on which a 
mow of hay, corn, ec. is raifed. : 

A Reex [pec, Sex J a itream or vapour. 

4 Keek [hpeac, Sex.) a heap or mow of hay, &e. 

Jo Re enter [of re and éntrare, L. rentrer, F.) to enter 
upon or take poffeilion of again. 

Re-antry [in Lew] a refuming and retaking that poffeffion 
that had lately been foregone. 

To Re-s'staatisn [retablir, F. riffabilire, It. of re and 
Srabilire, L,] to eftablith or (ercle again. 

Te Rear (prob. g. to re//) to tagger. 
4 Rea (peal, Sax.) a fort of wheel for winding yarn, Ge. 
into skains. 

Re-entry (of rentrer, F.] entring again. 

Re-esta‘suisument [retablefement, F.] an eftablithing 
again. 

T Reeve [with Saifrs) isto draw a rope through a block, 
to run upand down. 

Reeve (zenepfa, Sax.) the bailiff of a franchife or manour. 

Yo Re examine [ot re and examinare, L.] to examine a 
fecond time. 

Ru-&Xamia’TIoN, a fecond examination. 


Re exte'nr [in Law) a fecond extent made upon lands or - 


tenements, upon complaint made that the firftextent was par- 
tially executed. 

Rere’crion (PF. refexione, It. refecitn, Sp. of refectio, L.J 
a refrefhing, a meai or repatt. 

Rere’ctivas [with Péy/-] medicines which refrefh and re- 
new ftrength. 

Rerr croxy [refeAsire, F. refettoris, It. refterio, Sp. 

Revccresese of refeforium, L.) a dining-room; a 
room ina monallery, where the friars or nuns eat together. 

To Rere’t [refellere, L.) to difprove by argument; to 
confute. 

To Rers’r [riferire, It. referir, Sp. referre, L.] to fend 
back, to direét to a paffage in a book; alfo to leave to one's 
judgment or determination ; alfo to put a bufinels into the hands 
of another, in order to be confidered or managed. 

Rererres’, an arbitrator to whem a law-bufinels, or any 
matter in difference, is referred. 

Re’rerence’ [riferenza, It.] (in Writing, &c.) a mark 
which relates to another fimilar one in the margin, or in the 
bottom of the page, where either fomething omitted in the text 
is added, &'¢, or fome author, &’¢. is quoted. 

Rerere’npary ([referendaire, F. riferendario, It} (ant. 
Cxytms ) an officer who exhibited the petitions of the people to 
the king, and acquainted the judges with bis commands. 

Rere’aripee, that ma be referred to. 

Yo Revi’ne (refiner, F. rofimare, It. refindr, Sp.] to make 
finer, to purgeand purify, by drawing liquors off from the lees, 


. 


or metals, by melting. 
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Ts Rerine upon, to handle nicely, to make critical remarks. 

Revi'nemenr, a purifying or being purified. : 

Reri’nina, the art of feparating other metals, €&'c. from 
gold and filver, alfo the clearing any matter from impurities. 

To Rees a Ship [of re again, and fir) to repair it and make 
it fit to pur to fea again. 

To Rarus'cr meee, FP, rifiettere, It. of reflefere, L.) to 
beat to fend back light or heat; to rergrn. 

To Rerve'cr spon a Person, is to {peak ill of him, to cenfure 
or reproach, 

Ts Rercecr spon a Thing, is to'confider ferioully of it. 

Rervre'ction? [refiexion, F. rifieione, It. of refe@io, L.] 

Rerve’x1on § a beating or returning back; allo confide- 
ration, meditation ; alfo cenfure, teproach, or abule. 

Rercection, it is related that Pythagoras could write 
what he pleafed ona glafs, and, by the reflection of the fame 
fpecies, would make thofe letiers appear upon the circle of the 
moon, fo plain as to be read by any perfon, fome miles diitant 
from him. Corme/ius Agrippa affirms the poffibility of it, 
pet that the method of performing it was known to himfelf and 
others. ; 

Rercection [in the Pythag. and Copernican fyflem] is 
the diltance of the pole from the horizon of the disk; which 
is - —_ thing, as the fun’s declination in the Ptolemaick hy- 
pothefis. 

Rerrection of the rays of Light [in Opticds) isa motion of 
the rays, whereby, after impinging on the folid parts of bodies, 
or rather after a very near approach thereto, they recede or are 
driven therefrom. 

Rervection [in Cateptricks] isthe return of a ray of light 
from the polifhed furface of a looking-glafs or mirrour, driven 
thence by fome power refiding therein. 

ReFruecrion fin Mechanickr] is the tarn or regreflive mo- 
tion of a moveable, occafioned by the refiftance of a body, 
which hindered its purfuing its former direction. 

Reriection [in Metaph.] is that notice the mind takes of 
its own operations, and the manner of them, by reafon where= 
of there come to be ideas of thofe operations in the underftand- 
ing, Mr. Locke. 

Ray of Rurcectrion®? is that by which the reflection is 

Rerrect-Ray $ made upon the furface of a reflecting 


y- - 

Reriecrion ef the Meon [ Ajiron.) is her third inequality of 
motion, the fame as her variation. . 

Rervectine Dials? are (uch as are made by a little piece 

Rerve’xive Dials § of looking-glafs plate, fo placed as ta 
reflect the rays of the fun on the top of the cieling, &¢. where 
the dial is drawn. 

Rerte’x 2 [in Painting] is underfkood of thofe places in 

Rarsvest a picture, which are fuppofed to be illuminated 
by a light refle€ted by fome other body, reprefented in the fame 

iece. 

Rerrextni’Lity 2 capablenefs of being reflected, or that 

ReFre'xiBLeness§ property of the rays of light, whereby, 


sar are difpofed to be reflected 
EPLExtve, capable of reflecting, apt to beat or turm 


ke 

Rerrore’scence (of refore/cere, L.] a beginning to flon- 
tith or blofiom again. 

To Rerto’w [reflvere, L.] to flow back, or again. 

Re’rLuent [reflvens, L.} reflowing, flowing back. 

Reriu’s [F. riflufo, It. refluxo, Sp. of refluxus, L.Ja flows 
ing back, the ebbing of the fea or tide. 

EFOCILLA'TION, a refrefhing, a comforting, reviving, 
or cherifhing. 

To Ravo're (reformer, F. riformare, It. reformar, Sp. of 
réformart, L.) to put into the old form or into a better form 
to taxe up or leave off following ill courfes, and follow an or- 
derly way of living. : 

Yo Rerorm [in Milit. Affairs] isto reduce a body of meng 
either by disbanding the whole and incorporating the foldiers 
into other regiments or companies, or only breaking a part and 
retaining the reft. 

Rero‘am [referme, F. riforma, It.] reforming, reformations 
alfo a re eftablifhment or revival of a former neglected difciplines 
alfo a correction of reigning abufes; alfo a disbanding fome part 
of an army. 

RerorMa'po, a reformed officer, or one whofe company or 
troop is fuppreffed in a reform, and he continued either in 
whole or half pay, he doing ~~ in the regiment. 

Rarorma’po [ina Ship of War) a gentleman who fervesas 
a voluntier, in o to gain experience, and fucceed the prin« 
cipal officers. 

RerorMa’tion [F. rifermazione, It. reformaciin, Sp. of 
reformatio, L.) the time of the firit eftabliihment of the refor- 
med or proteftant religion. 

Right of Reronmation, a right which the princes of 
sacle y 7 claim to reform the church in their tesritories, 

as 
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as being invefled with the fpiritual as well as temporal 
power. . 

Rerorma’rion, the a&t of reforming, an amendment of 
Bianners, errors, or abuless 

RerorMa'TION [Hieroglypb.) was by the ancients repre- 
fented by a Péexix, of whom it is related, that anogher riteth 
out of her athes, alter fhe hath been confuined by the fun- 
beams. ’ 

Revo'emen [reformé, F, refirmads, Sp. of ruformatas, L.] 
formed again, mended, Se. 

Toe Revo’amen, a name given to the proteltants of the re- 
formed religion. 

Rero'xMeR, a perfon who reforms. . 

Rero’amist, a monk, whole diicipline or rules have been 
reformed. 

TeRerra'er [refrafum of refrangere, It. and L.] to beat 
back again, to refilt. 

Ri'FRACTARY a seed L,] obftinate, unruly, head- 

oe itrong, wilful, 

Re'rracrarity, obilinately, wilfully, 

Rerra‘crariness [of refradtarius, 4.) obltinacy, head- 
ftrongnels, a refufing to be ruled, Ge. 

Rerra'cren ({refractus, L.} broken or beat back again. 

Rerracren Augie [in Opticts) the angie which is contained 
between the refrated ray and the perpendicular. 

Rerracreép Dials, are fuch as fhew the hours by means of 
fome refracting tranfparent fluid, or fome dials as are drawn in 
a concave or hollow bow], fo that the hour-lines may fhew 
oe true hour, when the bow! is full of water, or fome other 
iquor, 

Rerracrion [in Dioprricks] is the variation of a ray of light 
from that right line in which its motion would have continued, 
were it not for the refiftance made by the thicknels of the me- 


dium, thro’ which it pailes fo as to hinder its ttraight courte, ° 


and turn it afide. 

Rerraction [in Mechanicts] is 
the deviation of the moving body trom 
its diferent courle, by realon of the 
diferent denfity of the medium it 
moves inj ora flexion and change of 
determination, occafioned by a body's 
faliing obliquely our of one medium 
jnto another of a ditierent denfity. 

A ball as A moving in the air into 
. the line AB, and falling obliquely on 
the {urface of the water GD does not proceed ttraight to E, but 
deviates or deflects to B agains and if the ball, moving in the 
water in the fame line AR, fhould fall obliquely on the Jurface of 
the water GD, it will not proceed ftraight to E, nor yet de- 
fieét to F but to G. pen eee 

Rerraction from the Perpendicular [in Dioptricks) is 
when a ray falling, inclined from a thicker medium into a thine 
ner, as from glais into air, in breaking, departs father from the 
perpendicular. 

Rerracrion te the Perpendicular [in Disptricks]is when a 
ray falling, inclined from a thinner or more diaphanous medium, 
upon a thicker or lefs tran{parent, as from air upon water, in 
breaking, comes nearer to the perpendicular, drawn from the 
point of incidence at right angles, on the furiace of the water, in 
which the refraction is made. 

Alfronomical Reexaction, is a refraction caufed by the at- 
moiphere, or body of the air, fothata ftar fecms rifen higher 
above the horizon, than really it is. 

Rerraction borizontal [Ajiron.] is that which makes the 
fun or moon appear, juft at the edge of the horizon, when they 
are a3 yet fomewhat below it. 

Rerra‘crive, of, or pertaining to refraction, 

Rerra’casce [refragabilis, Lo] that may be oppofed or 
withilood. 

Rerra’casieness [refragadilitas, L.J refragtorincels, 

Yo Rerrai'n (raffrenare, It. refrenar, Sp. of refrexare, L.) 
to bridle, to keep one’s felf from, to forbear. 

Rervrat' Ment [refrenatis, L.Ja refraining. 

. Revkancioi'eiry 2 (of re, and frangisilitas, L.) capa- 
Rerea'ncipreness§ blenels of being refracted. 
Rerrancisi'tity [ot the Rays of Light] is their difpo- 

fition to be refraéied or turned out of the way, in pafling out 

of one tran(parent body or medium into another. 

Rurka’xcipie [ofre, and frangibitis, L ) capable of being 
refracted. : 

Rernena'tion [refrenatic, L.]a bridling or checking, a 
curbing or holding in, Z. 

‘EFRENATION [in A/fro/.] a term ufed when a planet 
ater to another, by conjunction or afpect, and before it ap- 
proaches, betore it diaws near becomes retrograde; by which 
TD Rarer has as it were with a bridle, and weakened. 

oiiae Cot Lrerigerars, L. refraichir, B. rinfreseare, It. 
refrefear, Sp.) to cecsuit one's felt, to rengi, to revive, 
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Rerre’susent [refraichifirent, F. rinfrefcaments, 1:.} 
that which refrefhes. 

Reraer (refreia, FJ the burden of a ballad or fong. 

Rerar Gerant (refrigerant, L.] cooling. 

To Reraicerare [refrigerare, L.) to cool, 

ARerecerarive [rerigeraty, PF. refrigeratioum, L.Ja 
cooling medicine, 

Rerri’GERaTIvENess, a cooling quality. 

Rerricera Tlon, a cooling, Ge. 

Rerri'cerarory [réfrigeratoriusz, L.) of a evoling 
quality. 

4 Rerriceratory [refrigeratorium, L.] a vellel filicd 
with cold water, placed about the head of an alembick, to cool 
and condenfe the vapours, railed thither by fire, to be dilcharged 
thro’ the beak. 

Rerar’ceaiuM, arefrefhment; alfo a cooling place. 

4 Rerainen Hawk (Fiscomry) a hawk which (neszes, and 
calts water thro’ her noltrils. 

Re'ruce (F. refugis, It. and Sp. of refugium, of re hack- 
wards, and _fugis to fly ja plice of fitety to fly co in danger. 

Rerucee’, a Fresed proteitant fled for refuge from peritca- 
tion in France into England, 

Reru'ioent (refxizens, L.] fhining, glittering, bright. 

Reru'LGency [refalgentia, Li) brightnels, tplea- 

Reru’toientness § dor. 

Rerurtus agve (ant. Writ.) hich water, the return of a 
ftream, when it 1s dsinned or ftopp'd for the ule of a mill, £. 

To Reeu'Np [rifowdare, It. of refundere, L.| to pay or give 
back money thar has been paid wrongfully; alio to pay back the 
colt and charges of a nonfuie. 

Reru’sat [refus, F. rifinto, Ye.) arefufing, a denial, 

To Reruse [reeasGr, Sp recufare, Le refujer, P. rifietere, 
It.) to deny the granting of a fuit, or the doing of any thing. 

Reru’se [refus, F.] the droffy Qulf chat comes away from 
oaror metal, in the melting and trying it; from whence the 
word is uled to fignily the worlt of any thing, after the bei has 
been picked out. = 

Reru'Tat, a refutation. ; 

Rerutantia [old Ree.) an acquittance or acknowledg- 
ment, for renouncing all future claim, 

Rerutatio feude [Civil Law} the lofs of a feudal tenure by 
forfeiture, Le 

Reruta’tion [F. of refutatio, L.Ja refuting, an oppofkise 
or contrary argument, which deftroys what the other alicdged. 

Te Reru'te [refuter, F. refutar, Sp. of refutare, Li) to 
confute, to difprove; to convince or confound dy realon. 

To Recat's [regagner, F. rigwadegaare, It.) to gain a fecond 
time, to get again. 

Reear [regaie, It. real, Sp. of regalis, LJ of, or pertaining 
toa king or queen; kingly, royal, princely. 

Recat Fibes, fuch as belong to the king, by his preroga- 
tives fuch as whales, fturgeons, &¢. 

eaak fol France] a coltly ring offered by a king of France 
to Thoma: Becket, Archbithop of Canteréury, alterwards worm 
by king Henry VIII. 

Te Recace [regaier, F. regatare, It.] to treat, fealt, or en- 
tertain royally. 

AREGALE (regals, It. regal, F.J a magnificent treat or 

4 REGALING§ entertainment. 

ae [with CAyrif?s] a kind of cement for purifying 

old. 
. Recare ¢pifcoporum (old Ree.) the temporal rights, and kegal 
privileges of bithops. 

Racatia facere, is usd fora bifhops doing homage or fealty 
tothe king, when he is invelted with the Regodis, L. 

Reca'h1s Agaa, an acid, corrofive {pirit or water, ferving 
asa menflruum for diffolving golds it is prepared by muxing 
eommon falt, er_/a/ armoniac with fpirit of mire, or with com- 
mon agua fortis, L. 

ReGa'tia, the rights of a king or queen, or the en- 
figns of the royal dignity; as the feveral parts of the ap- 
paratus Of a coronation, as {eepters, Euward’s fall, iword, 
globe, Ge. : 

Reca'sity [realta, It. regalitas. L.J rovalty, flate, & ee 

To Ruca’rv {regarder, F. riguardare, lt.) to look upon 
with concern, to heed, to confider; to have retprcs to. 

Reca‘ao (F. rigaards Ic.) confideration, refpect, account, 

Reca’ro [of a Fore?) the overelecing and viewing its 
alfo the compais of it, z. ¢, all that ground which is part or 
parcel of it. : 

Reca’nvant [in Heraldry) fignifies looking behind, and 
is apply'd to beafts reprefented in au efcutcheun, with their 
faces turned to their tails. 

Reca’rpto [ regard, F.) looked upon with concern, 
reipeéied, had relpect to, 

Reca‘rvrur [of regard, F, and pul, Sax ] having regard 
to, careful of. concerned for, 


c FCa'RD FULNLESS, 
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Peca’aprutnrss, heeJfulnels, Ese, 
Rica’ npuess [of Rezard, F. and ley, 
Recakpiess.y, heedlesily. 
Reca'rocesness, heedietuels. ; 
Reca‘RvER, an officer belonging to the king's foreft, who 
js obliged by oath to make regard of it, to view and enquire of 
all offences and defaults that have been committed by the tore 
fers, and all other officers, in the execution of their offices. 

Re‘cet [in Aron.) a fixed ilar of the firll magnitude in Ori- 
on's foot. 

Re‘cency (Regence. PF. reggenza, Ie. regencia, Sp. of regent, 
L..] the government or governors of a kingdom, or fiate, during, 
the ablence or minority of a fovereign prince, G'e. 

Rece'nerate [regeneré, F, rigeacrate, It. of regeneratas, 

.L.] born a fecona time, new-born. : 

To Reounerate (regemerer, F. rigenerare, Ic. regenerar, 
Sp, of regencrare, L.J to beget again, to caule to be burn again. 

Rece nerare, regeneracy, Miltow. 

REGE NERATENLSS [rigenerazione, It. regeneraciin, Sp. of 
regeneratio, L.) regeneration. 

Re’cent [Regens, L.) governing, reigning, Ge. 

A Ra cent [ Regent, Fe regente, [t. and Sp, of regens, LJ 
one who is of the regency, or that governs a kingdom during 
the minority of a prince, We. 

Recent [in a College) a profeffor of arts and fciences, 
holds a clais or fet of pupils. 

RecerMina’TION, a fpringing or budding out again, L. 

Re cipce [regidilis, L J ealy to be ruled, goveruable. 

Re Giprencess [of regedidis, L ) eafinets to be governed. 

Re’cicipe [F. regeeeda, It. and Sp. of Regem ceedere, to kill 
a king] a king killer, allo the murder of a king. 

Ru'ctruce [of regifugium of regem and fugere, L. to drive 
away Ja fellival held in ancient Rime, on che fixth of the calends 
of AMfarcé, i.e. onour 24th of Feirnary, in memory of the ex- 
pulfion of their king, particularly of Targuin's flying out of 
Rome on that day. 

Re'cimen [regiment, F. reegimento, It. of regimen, L.J 

Se atcaet government, rule. 

Re'Gimen [in Gram] the cafe of a noun governed by a verb, 

Rr’cimen fin Medicsne) a rule or courfe of living, with 
regard to eating, drinking, clothing, or the like, accommodat- 
ed to fome dileale, and to the particular courfe of phyfick the 
patient is under, 

Re'ciment ([F. reggimento Ut, It. regimiento, Sp.) a bodv of 
feveral companies of foldiers, ulually cuniiting of 10. either 
horte or foot, commanded bs 5 colonel, 

Recimi near [.1 Regiment, F.j of, or be.onging to a re- 
giment. 


Re'aiwa prati[i. ¢. the queen of the meadow] the herb 
Meadow Sweet, L. 


Re‘cio afenju [in Law) a writ whereby the king gives his 
royalaifent to the election of a bilhop, 


Re'cion [(F. and Sp. regrone, Ic, of regis, L-Ja country, 
coslt, or quarter. 

Re cton [in Greg.) a particular divifion of the earth, ora 
tra¢t of land inhabited by people of the fame nation. 

Elementary Re'c tow [with Pdils/] afphere bounded by the 
orb of the moon, comprehending the atmolphere of the earth 5 
fo called, beciufe the four elements, and all elementary bodies, 
are contained in it. 

Ethertal [with Cofmograpbers] is that vait 

Celejial content of the univerfe, which con- 
tains the heavens with all their holt; as the fun, moon and ftars. 

Planetary Re’ciow [with Ajfro/ ] that part of the heavens 
where the neighbouring planets move. 

ReE’Gtons [with P4i/2/.) are particular divifions of the air, 
which are accounted three, the upper, middie, and Joser. 

Upper Re'cion, commences from the tops of the mountains, 
and reaches to the utmoit limits of the atmofphere, in which is 
a perpetual equable calmnels, clearnefs and ferenity, 

Lewe? Recion [Azat.) the lowe part of the Abdomen, 
which is dittinguifhed into the regions, the lowell the middle 
and the upper. 

Lowe? Re cron, is that wherein we breathe, and is bound- 
ed by the reilection of the fun's rays, that is, by the height to 
which they rebound from the earth: 

Midi/e Re‘Gion, is that wherein the clouds refide, meteors 
are formed, &¢. extending trom the extremity of the lowelt to 
the top of the hizhelt mountains. 

-Re'ctonary [in Ecc/sjicPical Hifory] a title given to thole 
who had the charge and adminiiteation of the church-afairs 
from the fitth century. 

To Re'crsten [earegifrer, F. regiprare, Ut. regifrar, Sp.) 
to enter, write down or record in a regilter. 

_ To mate Recister (with Prixters) is to make the pages and 
lines fall exaétly one upon another. 

» ARe cistern [recitre, F. regifro, It. and Sp. of regifram, 
L. regitum, gue iterum gefum, done over again, Menagius}a 


Sax.} heediefs. 


who 


Rictow 
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memorial, or book of publick records. 

4 Re‘custer [recttraries. LJ an officer who keeps regiftcrs* 

Reoisrer (with Chywife) a contrivance in a furnace, fo 
make heat greater or leiler immediately, by lerung more or leis 
air come to the veilel. 

Recisrer [of 2 Pari} a book wherein marriages, baptifme, 
and births, are rewiflered; regitlers in parith-churches were firlt 
appointed by Thomas Crommedl, earl of Estx, vicar-genctal to 
King Heary VILL 4 C. 15338. 

Reoister of Writs (in Late} a book containing the forms of 
mott of the writs uled in common law. 

Recister Ships (in Trefict] fuch thips to which the ning 
of Spain or the council of the Jadses grant permiflions io go and 
trafick in the parts of the Spanih if? Taa.es; fo called, be- 
cauie they are regillered before they fet fail from Cadrz. 

Recister [with Letter-Foxnders) one of the inner parts of 
the mould, in which the types are cath, 

Re‘oistry [regifram, L.] an office where records are kept; 
alfo the rolls and books there repofited; efpecially thofe where. 
in the procecdings of chancery, or any fpiritual court, are re- 
corded and kept. 

Re'otus Profejor (i. e. the king's profeTor] a title given to 
every reader ot the five lectures ia the univerfry, fo called, be- 
caule they were founded hy king Aewry VEIT, 2. 

Recius mordus, the diseale calied the jaundice. 

Re'crer? [Arcbited?.Jalitue, fat, narrow moulding, ufed 

Rictet § chiefly in compartiments and pannels, to (eparate 
the parts or members from one another, and to form kgoots, 
frets, and other ornaments. 

Recrets (with Prentert] See Riziers. 

Re’crant (F. regnante, lt. of regnans, L.) reigning, go- 
verning. 

Re’cnarptsM, the (ubtlety of a Reynard ora Fox, crafti- 
nels. 

Re'cora [in Mu. Books} a rule or canon, [ta/. 

To Reco’rce [regorger, F.] to bring or call up, to vomit. 

Jo Recra Te (regrater, F.) to follow the trade of a hugiler. 

Recra tes? [regraticr, F.) a hughter who buys and fells 

Recra‘rory victuals or wares, in the fame market or fair 
he bougat them, or within five miles thereof; allo one who 
trims up old ware for file, 

Recrate ria [old Ree] a felling by retail. 

Recra’ting [of regrater, F.) the driving the trade of 2 
huetier. 


; Racrse't F. relu&ancy, unwillingnels to doa thing, grief, 
crrow 


‘ Te Recre’s [regretter, F.] co lament, to grieve, to be tory 
or. 
To Recrer [regretter, F.] to lament or grieve for, to repent. 

Recuta, a rule or pattern, 2. 

Re’curar [regafer, F, regolire, It. regular, Sp. of regaluriss 
L.] according to rule, orderly. 

Recurar Bodies [with Mathem.z are fulid bodies, whole 
furfaces are compos'd of regular and equal figures, and whole 
folid angles are all equal, of which there are five. 

1. A Tetrabedron, which isa pyramid comprehended under 
four equal and equilateral triangles. 

2. The Hexabedran, or cube whole furfice ts compos’ of 
fix equal fquares. 

3. The Ofshedron, which is bounded by eight equal and 
equilateral triangles. 

4. The Dodecabedron, which is contained under 12 equal 
and equilateral pentagons. 

5. The Teajibedron, which confifis of zo equal and equilateral 
triangles: Thefe are all the regular bodies that can be, and they 
are called the Platonick bodies. 

Recutae Curves [with Mather.) are fuch as the perimeters 
of the conick fections, which are always curved after ue dame 
geometrical manner, 

Recutar Figures [in Geom.) are fuch as have theis fides and 
angles all equal one to another. 

Recuaris [with Botan.) uniform, as when the parts of a 
flower are like to each other on all fices, asin a Convo/vulus, &c. 

Re’cuLar Ly, according to rule, alfo conftantly precifely. 

Re‘cuLlarness Seely F, regolarita, lt. regularidad, 

REGULARITY p. of regularis, L.) agrecablenels to rules, 
exadinels, frit order. 

Re’cutars, arelizious fect who live under fome rule of 
obedience, leading a moniftick life. 

To Re‘cutars [regalier, F. regedare, It. regular, Sp. of ree 
gulatum, L.] to fet inorder, to govern, direét, or guide 5 alfo 
to frame or Squares to determine or decide. 

Recuca’rion, the aét of regulating, LZ. 

Reeuta‘tor, one who regulates or dircéts. 

RiGurator [in Mecéan.} a {mall {pring to the balance of a 
pocket- watch, 


Re‘cuto, a ticle given to the fons of the emperor of Coins. 


Re'cutus? [in Chym.] is the moft pure part of any metal 
Recute § of mineral, when the dregs or faeces are fepa- 
rated from it, Martial 
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Martial Racv : 
horfe fhoe nails melted with Ss aoe , . 

Recuius, apeuy king; aSexontitleforacount. | 

fiecv LU s cwith Ajiron.) a ftar of the firft magnitude in the 

conitellation, Leo. . ; 

Recurcita TION, 4 (wallowing again, 2. . 

Renapinita tion (Caren Law} a re-enabling or telloring 
to a former ability+ . : . 

Renea’Rsat, relation, reports alfo private pradtifing; as the 
rehearfal of a play by the actors, before the acting it. , 

To Reneanss (prod. of re again, and bearing} to relate of 
tell, to repeat. eee 

Jo Renga ase (with P/ayers} to perform a rehearfal in pri- 
vate, in order to perform pubiickly. ; rs 

To Reyer (rejetter, F. rigettare, It, rejeffam, Sup. of reji- 
cere, L.] to cat oft to refule, to — defpile. 

Reje’craBes, that may be rejected. ; 

Ray ECTA'N tout {of rejectameus, L ] deferving to be rejected. 

Reyje'cTIon, a calling off, a throwing by, as unu(etul, or 
not worth having, L- 

Te Reics (re gntr, F. reznare, It. reguar, Sp. of regnare, L.) 
to rule asa king or foverciga prince; to prevail, to be predomt- 
nant or rife, as a difeale. 

RuiGn [regne, F. regs It. reyrado, Sp. regnart, L.} go- 
vernment by a fovereign prince. ; ; 

To Re-rsipa’ek [ot a Deer} to goto his lodge again. 

Re’-tnfoAKKATION [resesbarguement, F,] a going on fhip- 
board again. ; 

Re- uh axed [rembarque, F ] puton fhip-board again, &e. 

Re-rmba TPLeD, put into battle array again. 

T Re imnu'rse [remdarjer, FE. rimborjare. It.) to repay a 
perfon what he has Jaid out. 

Re-imov RSEMENT (in Traffick, Sc.) a repayment? or re- 
turning whit moncy a perfon had received by way of advance. 

A Re- IMPRESSION, & fecond imprefiion or edition of a book, 

Ret'nano (renard, Fa fox. 

Ts Tt te [of reand inftTam, Sup. of inficere, L.) to 
inf corrupt again. ; 

3 “ re aeen (the bufinefs being not done ] without fuccefs. 
To Re-INFO RCE, to add new force or ftrength, to recrutt, 
Tp Re-inro'nce [resforcer, F. rinforzare, lt. reforgar, Sp-] 

ecruit to ftrengthen. : 
ie Ret wro'RceMENT [renfort, F. rinferzata, It,) recruits, 

ditional forces, fuccours. ; ; 

a Re-gNnca’Ge [rengager, F.] to engage agains alfo to re- 

a combat. : < e 

7h rxeoacep Ring [ofa Cannen] is that which is next after 

the trunnions, between them and the vente 

Re-tNFO' RCEMENT, & reinforcing, rectuit, fapply of men. 


To Re-iNGace, to ingage again. : : 
Rg-INGA'GEMENT {ot re, andengagement,} an engaging again, 
Tr, RetnGRaA TIATE one’s jelf with a Perfor, 1s to get into 
i mn. 
ag yh P. radini, It. riendas, Sp.] the leather thongs 
ofa horte-bridle, or two long flips of leather, one on each fide 
the curb or ents toe the haad of a rider, to guide a horle 
iim in fubjeétion. Sa 
oe keep ITE ae 1 renes, Sp. and L) (Anat. ) the kidnies, 
er thole parts of an animal body, whote office isto ftrain the 
uring into the pelvis or bafon, in the middle of the body, and to 
caule itto run thro’ the velfels called ureters into the bladder. 
To Reinsta’Ts (of re again, i# and fates, L.} to reitore to 
t {tate and condition. 
ate GRATE [reimegrer, F. re-integrar, Sp. of re and 
integrare, L.} to make whole or compleat again. 
Re-INVIGORA TION, am Invigorating again or the fecond 


* ime. 


Ts Rejoice paw F. regezigar, Sp-] to fill with joy, to 
delight, tobe glador merry. ; 
To Rejor'n [rejoinare, F,] to join or unite together agzin, to 


] . : 
Rt join'pER [rejoinder, F.] an anfwer or exception toa re- 


Pe ror eT ia [with Architéa.] the filing up of joints of the 
fones in old buildings, whea worn hollow by the courle of time 


or — e pias 
IT, , or ca wecde : 

Ie Re ome ave [reiterer, F. reiterare, It. reyterar, Sp. of 
reiterare, L} to do the fame thing over again. : ; 

A Roirera'tron (with Printers] is when the laft form is 
laid on the prefs; alfo a repetition. : 

Rejuvans’scency [ot rgjuvenc/cere, L,] a growing young 
again. 
a 3 Reva’ese [relapfam, of relabi,L.] to fall fick again, to 
commit the fame fault. oe 

A Rewa'pan [of re and /epfut, L.) a falling or fliding back 3 
more efpecially led of a ficknels or difeafe. 

T Rava te [relasar, Sp. relatur, tup. of referre, L.] to tell 
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us of Antimony [with Chymijts) a mixture of = give an account of to belong to; to be agreeable or an{wera- 


le. . 
Reva’rers [Haat Term.) thofe who fland at advantage, 
with darts to kill deer. 

Rewa’tion (FP. relazione, It. relacion, Sp. of relatio, L.J a 
rehearfal of fome aétion, adventure, battle, fiege, &'e. 

Reta’rion [with Grammar.) is the correipondence which 
words have one to another in conitruction. 

Reva‘tion [wich Legicians] is the fourth category, as that 
of Farber, Hushand, Mafter, Servant, King, Sujet, and every 
thing that denotes comparifon as equal, greater, Le/s, 

Reta tion [in Péilof.) retpect or regard; the mutual 
refpett of two things, or what each is in regard to the other. 

Reca’tion [in a Law Senfey is when, in. confideration of 
law, two times, or other things, are confidered as if they were 
all one; and by this the ching tublequent is taid to take its edect 
by relation. 

Reva’Tion [in Geometry, &c Jis the habitude or refpect of 
two quantities to one another, with regard to their magnitude : 
The fame as Ratio. 

Inbarmonical Reva’t son Fin Compofitions of Mufiek} a harhh 
reflection of Aat againtt tharp in a crofs form, ez. when fome 
harth or difpleafing difcord is produced in compating the pre- 
fent note of another part. 

Reva’ Trion (in Schoo! Divinity) is ufed to denote certain of 
the divine pertections, called perfonal ones, in regard, by thofe 
one divine perlon is referred to another, and diftinguithed from 
it, as in God there is one nature, (wo proceflions, three per- 
fons, and four Relations; the Relations are Paternity, Filiation, 

Recations, kinfmen, or kinfwomen. 

Re'cative [resatif, F. relative, lt. ofrelativus, L.] having 
relation or nearnefs to {ome other thing. 

Re’Larivecy, in relation, 

Re'cative Gravity. the fame as Specifick gravity. 

Re'tative Propsitions (with Logicians) are thole which 
include fome relation or comparifon, 

Re'tative Terms [with Logicians) are fach betwixt which 
there isa fort of oppofition; yet fuch as that the one cannot be 
without the other. 

Re’tareve {in Gram.} a word or term which, in the 
por hagas anlwers to fome word foregoing called the ante~ 
cedent. 

Re'Lative Sabfantives [with Gramm.) are fuch as bear 
a relation to fome others, as a father, fon, daughter, husband, 
wile, ie. 

Re'Lative Adjefives, are fuch as have relation to fome 
others, as better, worle, higher, lower, equal, unequal, &'r, 

Re'’tative Pronoun, is fach an one as has relation to 
a noun that goes béfore, as be, bim, that, who, which, with 
their numbers. 

Ru'Lativensss (of relatious, L.) the having relation to. 

To Reva’x [reldcher, F. relajare, It. ot relaxare, L.] ta 
loofen, to flacken; to yield or give way. 

RELAXa'NTIA, medicines of a loofening quality, Z. 

Reraxa‘rion [F. relaffazione, lt. of relaxatie, L.} loo- 
fening,a flickening, alio a relpite or breat hing-time- 

Revaxa'Tion [with daat.) a dilatation. or widening of the 
parts or veifels of the body. 

Revaxa’tion [with Surgerms] a preternatural extention, or 
training ofa nerve, tendon, mufcle, Gr, either by violence, 
or weaknels, 

Retaxation [in a legal Senfe] a releafe or difcharge, a3 
the relaxation of an attachment in the court of the admiralty s 
areleafing of canonical punifhments. 

Retay’ [in Tapefry #ork) an opening left in a piece where 
the figures or colours are to be changed, or which is to be filled 
up when the other work is done. 

ARgay’ [relais, F.] a freth equipage, horfe, &c. fent 
before, or appointed to be ready, for a traveller to change, to 
make the greater expedition, as in riding pott. 

Retay's (in Henting) are treth fers of dogs or horfes, placed 
here and there for readinels, in cafe the game come that way, 
to be calt off, ar to mount the hunters, in liew of the former, 
which are fuppoled to want refpite- 

To Recea’se [alypan, Sax. relaxare, L. relacber, F.)to fet 
at liberty, to let go, to free from. 

ARecea’st [relaxatio, L. reld:bment, F.) a difcharge, a 
fetting at liberty, a general acquittance, 

A Revea’se (in Low) a deed by which aétions, titles, eftates, 
rights, &'¢. are fometimes extinguifhed and annulled, trani- 
ferred, abridg’d, or enlarg'd. 

A Revea‘’semenr [relaifement, F.) a releafing or dif- 
charging. 

it Re‘cucate [redeguer, F.] to fend toa certain place as an 
exile. 

Reveca’tion [of releguer, F.]akind of exile or banifh-: 
ment for a time appointed, wherein the obnoxious perfon is re- 
quired to retire to acertain place, and te continue there ‘dill he 
is recalled, LZ. od] 
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To Recent [rallentir, F.] to wax foft, to grow pitiful and 
compaffionate 5 to feat or give like marble; allo to abate as the 
extremity of heat does. 

Rere'sTLess, unrelenting, uncapable to relent, Milten. 

Reve'ntMent [radestisfement, F.) a telenting. 

Revevant, relieving, fr 

RELEVA'TION, a railing or lifting up again, LZ. 

To Reve visu [Law Teraz)isto admit one to niainprize upon 
furety. 

Re‘arens 2 [relignes, F. rediguia, It. religuias, Sp. of reli- 

ReLiguas§ gaia, L.) remains of the bodies or clothes of 
faints, wiach Rewar catholicks prelerve with great veneration. 
Thele are now forbidden by ieveral itatutes, to be ufed or 
brought into England. 

a Revver [relidta, L.] a widow, 

Reutcra verifiestione [in Late] is when a defendant relin- 
quillies his proof or plea, and thereupon judgment is entered for 
the plaintitt, ZL. 

Revic'y [of re/evatio,L.] charitable affiflance afforded to 
one in waotor diitrels; comfort, fuccour, fupply; redrefs at 
law. 

Revie’r [in Lo) a fine paid to the chief lord by a perfon at 
his coming to an inheritance of land held in Capite, or military 
fervice* 

Reww’re (in Chancery] is an order fued out for the diffolving 
of contracts, and other acts, upon account of their being unrea- 
fon.b':, prejudicial, grievous, Ge. 

Revier See Relieos. 

Revi er of an hare, the place where fhe goes to feed in an 
evening, 

Rivier reajoradle,, is that enjoined by fome law, or fixed 
by an ancieat culicm, and which does not depend on the will 
of the lod, 

To Revs ve [relevare, L. relever, F. redevar, Sp.] to fupply 
the wants and neveilivies of others; to fuecour of help. 

Yo Reate've toe Gaards is to bring frei men upon 

To Revie’ve the Trenches 3 the guards or trenche:, and to 
fend thofe to rett who have heen upon duty before. 

Recte'vo [in Sealpture, &c.] imboffed work, the protube- 
rance or fianding out of any figures above the ground or plane 
whereon they are formed, /pa/. 

ite Revievo, or High Relief, is when the figure is formed 
after nature, and projects as much as the lite, Sted, 

Baffo Revie’vo, or fey Relief, is when the work is raifed 
but a lncle from its ground ; asin medals, &s¢, 

Demi Revizvo, is when one halt of the figure asifes from 
the plane or groand, : 

Recis'vo [in Archite®,] is the projeture of any ornament. 

Rette'vo (in Painting) isthe degree of force or baldnels, 
Wherewith the figures, beheld ata due diftance, fee to fland 
out from the ground of the painting, as tho’ they were really 
imbofied, 

Reui‘cron [F. and Sp. resigione, It. of religio, L.] is defined 
te be a general habit of reverence towards the divine nature by 
which we are both enabled and inclined to worfhip and ferve 
God, alter that manner which we conceive to be moft agreeable 
to his will, fo that we may procure his favour and blefling. 

Nataral Rewt'cion, is what men might know, and be 
obliged to by meer principles of reafon, improved by confidera- 
tion and experience, without the affittince of divine revelation. 

Revealed Revs'ctox is what God has obliged us to per- 
form by the manifeltstion of his will, upon the confideration of 
temporal or future rewards and punifhments. ‘The parts of re- 
vealed religion ave Faith and Praiice. 

Rett cion [with Painters) is reprefented in a filver veil, 
with a manile of white. 

_ 4 RetiGious Min [Hiereg/spb ] was reprefented by a 
lion renning from a cock; alfo by a palm-tree, the root whereof 
is unplealani to look upon, but the fruit and branches are plea- 
fant, both to the eye, and to the tate, 

= Eamity te Ruvi'cion (Hierozhyph ) was repretented by 
an als. 

Revi cious § a profeilor or ftrict obferver of religi- 

Reui‘cionmr ¢ on 

Reti cious [religieux, F. religia/s, lt, and Sp. of religis/us, 
L.} ot, or periaining to religion; devour, godly. 

ELI'cious.y, piovfly, allo punétually. 

Revi'crouswess. a religious difpofition, piety. 

To Rewi'xquisn [redingaere, It. and L.)} to forfake, to yield 
Up, OF part with. 

Rett naquisnment [redidic, L Ja relinquithing. 


Re‘L1Qua, the remainder or debt which a perfon finds him- 


felf a debtor in upon the ballancing an accompt. 

Revt’qura, the athes and bones of the dead that remained 
after the burning of their bodies, and which they very religioufly 
kept in urns, and afterwards laid them up in tombs, L. 

Re'crquary (religuatre, F.Ja fhrine or casket in which the 
relicks of a dead faint are kepr. 
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Retiqua'ror, one who is behind-hand in his accompts. 

To Re'visn [of refecser, P, to lick agvin, according to Afia- 
feew) to have a good favour, to relifh or tatte; alto to lice or 
approve, 

Re'etsnance, that relifhes or tafles well, that may be ap- 
proved of. ‘ 

Re‘tisuanrenrcss, the being well tafted. 

Revrove'um [with Céyrras) fom certain, peculiar virtue 
in a plant or other mixed body. 

To Revver [relacture, 1) to be averfe to, to ftrive againit. 

ReLtu'crancy [reluéPario, L, Jaweellling or triving 

Rezu’crantness § againit, an unwillingneis, &e. 

Revu crant [re/adans, L ) thriving againit. 

To Revy’ [prob, of re backwards, and Ingzean, Sux. to lie, 
g. 4. 10 lean back upen} wo truft to, to depend upon, 

To ReE'MaIN [rimanere, It. of remanere, L.-J to be left, to 
flay or be behind ; to be over and above. 

Remat'nper [gusd remanet, L. or of remandre, F.} that 
Which remains, or is Jefe, Ee. 

Remarnoer [in Law] an eftate in lsnds, tenements or 
rents, given to a perfon at fecond-hand, to be enjoy’d alter the 
deceafe of another to whom they are given at the firit hand, 

Remal'nper [in Mather.) is the diflerence, or that which 
is left after the taking of a lefier number or quantity from a grea- 
ter. 

Remar'ns, all that is left of a perfon deceafed; allo of any 
thing. 

To Rema’xcipare [remancipare,L.) to fell or return a 
commodity to him who firlt fold tt. 

Jo Rema’no [rimandure, It. of remandare, LJ to command 
back again. 

Re MANENTES[ Dosms.day Boot] fignifies of, or pertaining te. 

To Rema’ [remargaer, F.) to oblerve. to take notice of. 

4 Resa’rn [remargue, F.] a note, oblervation, taking no- 
tice of; allo note or worth. 

Rema ekaute [remarguable, F.] worthy of remark, obfer- 
vable, notable, 

Re'MARKABLENESS, Worthinels of remark. 

Ra-sa RRYING, the marrying again, or a fecond time. 

Reme'ptanre [of remedivm, L} that may be remedied, F. 

Reme'piasteness, capablenefs of being remedied. 

Reme‘piLesness (ot irremediab/e, F.) uncapablenefs of be- 
ing remedied, 

Reme'pivess, that is not, nor cannot be remedied. 

To Re'menoy [remediare, L. remedier, F. rimediare, It. reses 
diar, Sp.] to help, to cure, &e. 

A Re'Mepy [remedium, L. remede, PF. rimedio, It. remedie, 
Sp.] phyfick, medicine; alfo cure, help, eafe, comfort: alfo 
means for the redrefs of diforders or mifchiets; allo a thift in 
misfortunes. 

To Reme Moen [rememorare, L. and F. remembrar, Sp.J 
rhea in one’s memury, to call to mind; to mind, or be mind- 

ul of, 

Rememper Par/on Ma/bam, an admonition to put the glafs 
abouts Norf. 

Reme’Marance [remembranza, It. remembrance, Sp. of re. 
memorare, L jis when the idea of fomething formerly known 
recurs again to the mind, without the operation of the external 
object on the external tenlory, remembring, memory. 

REME MBRANCER, one who putsin mind, 

Reme morancess [of the Excheguer] three officers or 
clerks in that office, as of the king, the lord treafurer, and of 
the firtt fruits. 

King’s Remem’arancer, he enters recognizances taken be- 
fore the barons tor any ofthe king’s debts, for appearance, or 
for oblerving orders, &e. 

Lerd Treajurer’s REME'’MBRANCER, Puts the treafurer and 
judges in that court in mind of fuch things as are to be called 
on, and dealt in for the king's behoof, &'e. 

Reme’marancer of the Firff Fruits, takes all compolitions 
and bonds for firft fruits and tenths, and makes progrets, and 
makes out procefies againft thofe who do not pay them, 

To Remu'nw [of re and mind] to put in mind. 

Remint’scence 2 [reminijcence, FP. reminifcenza, It. of 

Remuni'scency ; reminijcentia. L.] the faculty or power 
of remembering or ealling to mind: That power of the human 
mind, whereby it recolleéts itfelf, or calls again fuch ideas or 
notions which it had really forgot: And in this it differs from 
memory, which is a trealuring up things in the mind, and re- 
taining them there without forgetting them. 

REMINISCERE, an ancient name of the fecond Swaday in 
Lent, being fo cailed from the firlt word of the beginning of the 
mals for that day, Reminijcere miferationum tuarum, 

Rema’ss [remijfo, Sp. remi jus, L.] negligent, flack, carelefs. 

Rema'ssty, negligently, carelesfly. 

Remi'ssisve (F. remifidile, It. of remiffas, L.] pardonable 
eapable of being remitted. ; 

3M Remi'ss 


“ 
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oo on i 
Rasa’sseness [of remis, FP. remigas, Sp. and L. remiji- 
Leata’ss : , 
sknels, neg ce, careleffnels, 
ene. I¢.] flacknels, negligence, ; 
Pa {in Lacse}forgivenets, pardon ofa crime, F. ‘ 
Rewi'ssion [in Sledicine] is when a dittemper abates, but 
; o quite of, before it returns again. 
joes not go quite off, befor , Ps 
. phe [in Pyieks) is an abatement of the power Or 
efficacy in any quality, in oppofition to the increale of the fame, 
hich is termed Jntenjiome : 
OD Re Mar [remecire, F, in the latter fenfe, rimertere, It. 
remitir, Sp. of remittere, L.} to fend back, to return; alfo to 
Nacken, to abates alfo to forgive. 
Remittance, forgivenels. 
Restitrance [with Bankers) 
heir waces, the tale of ripeor and the 
en } sev 38 Dai 
secics where the money Is pac, 
apa LT MENT [in Commerce] a return of money from 
Rrwi'rra wee g one place to anusher in bills of exchange, 
ers, or the like. ; 4 3 
ss [in Law] is where a man has two titles in law, 
and is feized by the Jatier, and, that proving defective, he is re- 
mitted or vellored to the former more ancient tle, 
: ix a fecond time. 
To Re'mtx, to mix a leconc : ; 
Remnant [of remance, L.] that which remains or is left of 
ny thing. Sig Z 
“i cee HITEANCE (remontrance, P.Ja complaint back'd with 
reafon, or an expoltulation or humble tupplication addreffed to 
the king és, praying him to confider and reflect on the ill 
* * Py 


a due or fee allow'd both for 
different value of the 


o 
r i iét, order, fs. 

comeauence of fome edict, order, 

eyuas sTRANT (remonfrans, L.) expoftulatory. 

REMO'NSTRANTS, atitle given to che Arminans, by reafon 
of the remonftrances they made r the year 1610 againit the 
( 3 cerni deRination. 
fynod of Derf, concerning pre “sa 
: Remo xstrateo [of re and monfratus, LJ fhewed by rea 

n and inflances, Ge. . 
. Jo Remonsraate [rerontrer, F, of re againft. and monfra- 
L. te @ecw} to thew by realon and inilances, to make ap- 


rr, 
ar. : . ie 

‘ the thip halter. A fmall fh called a Sea 

a at Lamprey ot Suck-/iome; of which the ancients 


“a = 43 # ar d 
; inion, that, by tticking to the keel of a fhip x woul 

seid icy And thence Remora is taxen for any delay, 
flop. let, or hindrance, ‘B 

Remora aratri (with Botan.) reft-harrow. ; 

Remora [with Sargeoms) an inftrument for fetting broken 
ss fremors, F. rirterso, It, of re again and morfus, L. 

ite) check or fting of confcience. F 
: plese fot remords, F. of re and morfur, L. and 

ax. } without check, or fting of confcience. ; 

si) aera [rimsto, It. remste, Sp. of remotus, L.] far diflant. 

Remo'recy, at a dillance. ' 

Remo 'TENEss [of remotas, L.] the being far from. 

To Remo've [removere, It. remover, Sp. of removere, L.] to 
carry from one place to another, to fect or take away, alfo to 


fhilt dwellings or lodgings. ; 
Remo’veaaLensss, liable tobe removed. 


pees aremoving, changing of place or abode. 

Te Riise "wa [remonter, F. rimontare, It. resmontar, Sp.] to 

t ain, or fet, or get up again. : 

Tye ania ed Cassis (Mili. Pbra/e] is to farnifh troop- 
ers or dragoons with frefh horfes, in the place of thofe that 
have been killed or difabled in fervice. : 

Rewens’ fin Heraldry) 4. ¢ filled up, fignifies that all the 

— 1 chief is filled wp with a fquare piece of another co- 
| tea lowr, leaving only a border of the proper co- 
<—e | Jour of the chict about the faid piece, as in the 

Reber gure. . ; 

ce {with Anat.) the narrow part of the ribs 
which joins with the Yertedra, or turning joints of the back- 
bone. 
‘xERaBLE, capable of being rewarded. 

Le Reuu'ns RATE [remancver, ‘ rimunerare, It, remu- 
nerar, Sp. of remamerare, L.] to recompente or reward. ; 

Remusera’tion CP. gl It. of remuneratio, 

-ampenfing or rewarding. ; ; 
sa ec [among the pee feafts inftitated in. honour 
of Remus the brother of Rorvalys. — 

Re'xat [of renalis, L.] belonging to the reins. ; 

Renat Artery [with Anat.) an artery { according to fome ) 
arifing owt of the Aorta and entering the kidnies, bringing to 
them the ferous part of the arterial blood. 

Re'wat glaucules [with Anat] two flat and foft glands about 
the thicknels of a nut, about the reins on each fide. 

ReNa'Lis vena [with Auat.) a vein ariling feom the de- 
feending trunk of the Fema Cava, and fpresding utelt on the 
cau! and fat that covers the kidnies. ; 

RENA‘SCENCY (renaifance, F.] a growing again. 
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Rexa’scent [renafcews, L.) {pringing up, or being born 
agait. 

“ RaNaserpr'Lity 
Rena‘sCiBLENESs 
newing, or regeneration, 

Ré-navica’tion, a failing back, L. 

To Rencou'nrer pee F.) to meet, or to meet with. 

4 Rexcou'xrer [veacontre, ¥,) an encounter of two little 
bodies or parties of forces; an accidental mecting, an unex= 
pected adventure, as when two perions fal] out and ight on the 
{pot, without having premeditated the combat: and thus it is 
oppofed toa Due/, 

Rexconrre’ [in Heraliry] or a Rencontré, de- 
notes that the face of a beatt tiands right forward, as 
if it came to meet the perfon before it, as in the fiyure. 

_Te Reno[lrr. ¥. hyenvan, Sux. to tear or pull in 
pieces. 

Rent [Irr. Imp. and Part, P.) LU rent, or did rend, Lhave 
rent, 

Te Re'wver (with Builders] See to Parget, 

To Renver [reddere, Le rendre, FP, rendere, Ve ]to return, 
to give, to yield, or give up; alfo to turn or tranilate out of one 
JAnguage into another, 

. Te Re'xper [in Law] a term uled in levying a fine. A fine 
‘Ss cither fingle where nothing is granted, or with render, 
whereby fomething is rendered back again by the eogniice to 
the cognifor; or doubie, which containsa grant or render back 


[renafeibilitas, L.] the power or ca- 
pablenels of being born egain, of re- 





ayain of fome rent, common, or other thing out of the land 


iticlf to the Cegniyjar. 

Renos [of @ $4ip) the feams between the planks. 

To Rexvevou s Q [aller 4 reudezeous, F.] to go toa place 

To Re'n peat appotated fur the meeting of foldicrs. 

RENDITION, a rendering, ; 

eed [of re again, and meganzo, L. denying, re- 

Reneca’vog wnecat, F. rinmegato, It. remegido, Sp.) one 
who has renounced the Chriltian religion, which he proiedled, 

Suecenturiati Ruxes [in Avat.] certain glands, jo named 
from their relembiance to the figure of the reins, and accoumed 
a fort of fecondary reins. 

To Renew’ [renouveller, ¥. rinmwovare, Ir, renovdr, Sp. ot 
rensvaré, L.] to begin a-new or a-freth; to make a thing new 
apains 

Rewa'wat [renowedlement, Pe rensgatia, LJ a renewing, 

Rent'rency [of renitens, L.) a relilting or itriving againit. 
_ Renirency [in Pdils/ophy) that refitency or force that is 
in folid bodies, by which they refit the impulie of other bodies, 
or re-act as much as they are a¢ted upon, : 

Renner, a fort of pippin. 

Re‘nver, the maw of a calf, commonly uled for turning 
milk in making curds for cheele, &¢. 

Te Rexo'vare (renevare, L.] to renew. 

ReNova’v ion, a renewing, a making new, ZL 

To Rexnou'nce ae L. renoncer, F. rinunciare, It. 
renunciar, Sp } to forfake, quit claim to, give over, ablolutely 
deny, Or difown. 

Rexow'y [renom, renommét, F. rinomanza, tt. of re and ne- 
men, L.) fame, great reputation, or note, 

Renown [in Parting and Seaiptare) is reprelented by a man 
of a pleafant aipeét, to denote a virtuous mind; ina royal robe 
to fhew the dignity of his perfon, with a garland of red hya- 
cinths, which are the fymbols of wifdom and prudence, a chain 
of gold about his neck as a fign of honour,  iproes npon Her- 
exfes’s club, the emblem of force and virtue, and holding a 
torch, in the other hand, to denote the {plendour acquired by 
his illuflrious actions. 

Renow'nep [renserné, F.} famous, of great note, and repu- 
tition. 

Renow'Nepuy, famoufly, with reputation. 

Rewow’'NEDNess, famouinels. 

Rent [of nentan, Sax.) v. To rend, 

Rent ag F, rendita, Ic. reata, Sp.) a fum of money 
paid annually tor the ufe of land, houfe, &¢. 

Re'NTasce, that may be rented, 

Rental, an account of rent, 

Rent-Charge [in Lage] is where a man makes over his eflate 
to another hy deed indented, either in fee, fee-tail, or term of 
lifes yet referves a {um of money to himéelf by the fame in- 
denture to be paid annually to him, with caufe of dillrels fur 
non payment. : 

Rent-Sect [in Lew) é. ¢. dry rent, is that whicha man who 
makes over reictves yearly to be paid, without any claule of 

* diitrels contained fn the indenture. 

Renv-Service [in Lote) is where a man holds his lands ofa 
Jord by fealty and certain rent; or by fealty fervice and certain 
rent; or that which a man, making leafe to another for term of 
years, relerveth yearly to be paid for them. 

Rejolute Runrs [in Laz) are fuch vents as were anciently pay- 
able to the crown trom the lands of abbies and otlier religious 


hou-es, 
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houfes, and which after their difolution were fill referved to 
the crown. 

Renrs of dice [in Law] fixed and determinate rents, an- 
ticntly paid by tenants in aiet quantity of money or provilions, 
forermed, becsure they were ailized or made ceriain, 

Renter Marden, an officer in molt of the companies of the 
city of Lowdsa, whol: bulinels isto receive the rents or profits 
pertaining to thecompany, 

Re'nririne [of rentraire, Po in Manafa@ory) the fewing 
of two pieces of cloth edge to edge without doubling them, fa 
that the feam is fearcely to be feen; alfo the fewing up a rent or 
hole madcin the dreffing or preparing of cloth. 

RenTineers, perlons who live upon their rents or means 
of houtes or Jands. 

Renus’nres { daat.) a pair of mufeles of the head, fo named, 
as being antagonilts tothe Avaventes; their ule is to throw the 
head backwards with an air of retufal. 

Renverse’ [io Hera/dry} denotes any thing fet with the 
head downwards, as Cheverom renverfe, isa che- 
veron with a point downwards, or when a bealt is 
laid on its back, F. as in the figure, 

To RenumeRate [renumerare, L.] to pay back, 
Renunciation [renonciation, PF. ringnziaztone, 
Jt. renanciactin, Sp. of renunciation, L.) a renouncing, or dif- 
claiming of a thing or any right, either real or pretended. 

Renu'ncutus{with Anat.) a little kidney, L. 

Rexuneutus [with Bstan.] the crow-foot, a flower, L. 

Reo fin Ma. Books) an abbreviation of the recitativo. 

Je Re-opray'n [ot re again, and odtimere, L ) to get or pro- 
cure again. 

Re oaptna’tTion, the at of conferring orders a fecond 
tine, 

Rerv-Sifver [old Ree.) money anciently paid by fervile 
tenants to their lord, to be quit of the fervice of reaping his 
corn. 

Yo Rerai'e [reparer, F. reparare, L ] to mend, to refit. 

Ts KRerair (repairer, F.J to go to, to betake one's felf to 
aplace, &'e. 

Repai’a [reparation, F. reparazione, It. reparo, Sp] a 
mending or reheting. 

Te Repat’r a Medal, is to clear off the ruft, to render it 
clean, and as perfect as it may be. 

Repat wae, that may be repaired or mended, 

Reratrer [reparator, L} a rellorer, a maker of a thing 
new, 

Repatrers, artificers who chafe figures, and beautify 
ford hilts, plate, &e. 

Repai’rs [with Hyaters} the haunts or plices which a hare 
runs to, 

Rera’noous [repandus, L.] bent or bowed backwards. 

Reranpvity (of repanditas, L.) bentnets or bowing- 

Riva Pecunigs nels backwards, 

Rerara tion (F. reparazione, It, of reparatic, L.] a mend- 
ing of things fallen to decay; alfo a making fatisfaétion for 
damages done. 

Riraratio'ne facienda [in Law) a writ which lies in di- 
vers cales, as when thice are tenants in common or joint tenants 
fro indie:'o of an houle, Ge. fallen to decay, and the one is 
Willing to repair it and the other two are not. 

To Rera‘er [with Horfemen] is to put a horfe on, or to 
Make him part the fecond time. . 

Repartee’? [repartie, F.] a ready, {mart reply, efpecially 

Reraaty’ § in matters of wit, humour, or raillery. 

Rerarti'tion [F. reparticsin, Sp.) a dividing or fharing 
again, 
hss: arition, the regulating ofa tax, fo that no body 
may be overburdened, 

To Repa’ss [repajer, F. ripaffare, It. repaffar, Sp.] to pafs 
over again. ; 

Repa'st [repas, F.Ja fingle meal or refection taken at a cer- 
tain hour, 

Rera'stum [old Ree] one meal's meat given to fervile te- 
nants, while they were at work for their lord. 

Repa’y fof re again, and payer, F.] to pay back. 

Repa'y MENT, a paying back or again. ; 

To Rerea's [rappeller, F.] to revoke, difannul, or make 
void, aftatute or law. 

Revea’ tarts, that may be repealed. 

fo Rerear [repeter, F. ripetere, It. repetir, Sp. of L.] to re- 
hearie, to re iterate. 

To Repeat [repetere, L.] to fay or do over again. 

4 Repca’y [in Maf;£] a charaéter thewing that what was 
Jaft play’d or dung mull be gone over again. 

Reree’k {rep:que, F. repicco, It.) (at the game 

Reek avd Reve exe called Pecket} a term uled when the 
player has a fitteenth or fourteenth by kings, és’. and the ruff 
betore he plays a card. 

To Reve's [repellere, L.] to beat, force os drive back, 
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Rere'Leexce, arepealance, a repealing or di“innulling 

Reve'tcents [repelientia, Li] medicines which repel of 
drive back a morbid humour, into the mals of blood into which 
it was unduly fecreted, 

Rerecrine Porver [in Phyfcts]a certain power or faculty 
refiding in the minute parts of the natural bodies, w hereby they 
mutually fly from each other, 

Rere'ns (in Botan. I rit.) creeping, L. 

Ts Reve’ [of re and pewitere, L. fe repentir, F, orrepen. 
tirje, Sp.]to be lorry for what ong has done or omitted. 

3t is never too fate to Rerenr, 

L. Sera nungaam off ad bones mores via, Senee. Trag. in 
Agom. ¥. 242, Late repentance is better than no repentance : 
and tho’, on the one hand, we ought not to defer repentance, in 
that view, and think it always time enough 3 yet, on the other 
hand, we are not to de(pair of God's mercy, be it never to late, 
if cur repentance be but fincere. 

Rere'xtance [with Divines) is fuch a converfion of a fin- 
ner to God, by which he is not only heartily forry for the evil 
he has done, and refolved to forfaie it, but actually begins to 
renounce it, and todo his duty according to the utmolt of his 
ability, witha fledfatt purpofe to continue a faithful fervant of 
God unto the end of his life. F. 

Capen all tg confum'd, Rerenrance comrg too fate. 

REPE‘NTANT, repenting, Fr 

Repe'ntine [repentinus, L. ] fudden. 

Ravearcu’ssion (F. ripercujievs, It, of repercufio, L,Ja driv- 
ing or ftriking back. 

Rerercuss1on (in Affect) a frequent repetition of the fame 
found. 

s ne eee {F. ripereuffioo, It.) ttriking or rebounding 
ck, 

Rerercu’sstwe Medicines, are fuch as are applied to repel 
or drive back the humours, from an affeéted part. 

RKerencu’ssiveness [ot repercujivus, L.) a beating back, or 
rebounding quality. 

Rerertirious [repertitias, L.) that which is found, a 
foundling. 

4 Reee'atory [repertoire, F. repertorio, It. and Sp. of 
repertoriam, LJ] a book into which things are methodically en- 
tered, in order to the more ready finding of them; allo a place 
where things are orderly laid up, fo as to be ealily found. 

Rerera’tur [in Mas Books) fignifies, let it be repeated, or 


repeat, L. 
* Repta’xo 2 [in Mu. Books] fignifies, full, and is ufed to 
Rept e’no§ ailtinguith thole violins in Cencerte’s, which 


play only now and then to fill up, from thole which play 
through the whole Concerts, Ital. 

Rererition [F. repetizione, It. repeticiin, Sp. of repe- 
titio, L.Ja reheartal, a faying the fame thing over again. 

Rereririon (in Musct) a reiterating or playing over again 
of the fame part of acompolition, whether it be a whole ftrain, 
a part of a ftrain, or a double ftrain. 

Rererition [with Réet.) is when the perfon think his 
firit expreflion not well underftood and is follicitous to 
make his hearers know what he means, and repeats or explains 
it another way. 

To Reri'ns [prob. of re, and pitner, Dan. to torment) to 
grieve or grudge at. 

To Repva‘ce [replacer, F-] to fupply the place of, to make 
up a thing that is taken away. 

To Rerta'nr [replanter, F. ripiantare, It] to plant again. 

Reptianta'tTion, a planting again, or the jecond time. 

Rerrea’p [of re, ard pliaider, F,) toplead again to that 
which was once pleaded betore. 

Re'prectare [Law Term) to deliver to the owner upon 
pledges of turety. 

Rerrecta re de ateriis [in Law] a writ brought by one 
whofe cattle arc diltrained and put in the pound by another, 
upon fecurity given the fheriff to purfue or anfwer the adtion at 
Jaw to the dittrainer, 

To Rerve'sisu [prob. of remplir, F. of re, and plenus, L.J 
to fill again. 

Repce'Nisument, the replenithing. 

Repve're [repletas, L.) full, filled, replenifhed. 

Repce’reness [repletio, L.) fulnels. 

Rerce’tion (F. replexione, It. of repéetio, L.] (in Med.) a 
being filled or ftutfed up; alloa furfeit or overcharge, Le 

Rep.etios [in Can. Law) is where the revenue of a bene- 
fice is fuiicient to All or occupy the whole right or title of the 
graduate who holds them, 

A Repce'vin? [of replegiare, Law Term] the bringing a 

4 Reprieve § writ called Replegiare Facias, by him 
whofe cattle or goods are refrained upon arty caufe, and has 
given fecurity to the fheriff to profecute the action. 

To Rerce'visn [in Lave] isto tet a perfon to bail or mainprile, 
or bail upon furety. * 
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Jo Rerie'vy [replegiare, L.] to recover upon a replevins to 
tedcem a pledge. 

Re'pt La fin Mu, Boots) fignifies repeat, Jtale 

Reriica’rion [repligue, F. replica, tee of replicatio, L.} 
the making arep!y, a decond aniwer, to an objection, ditcourie, 
or treatile. 

Repuication [in Late] an exception of the fecond degree 
made by the plaintiff to the firlt antwer of the defendant. 

Rertica'ro [in Adu, Books) fignifies repeat, or play over 
again. 22 . 
“To Reviy’ [repliguer, F. replicare, It. replicar, Sp. of repii- 
care, L.Jto aniwer. a 

d Repry’ [repliguer, Pe replicatis, L.Jan anfwer. . 

Re Poron a Horjemen) isa deraivolt, the croup inclos’d 
at five times. 

Repo'scrs, a fort of final wild radifhes, F 

A Revo'rt [rappert, F. rapporte, Ic.J talk, tale, Rory, ac- 
count, imtormations allo the note ofa gun ditcharged. 

Report [in Lacy} a relation of cales judicially debated or 
adjudged in any of the king's courts of juttice. . 
Jo Kero’nt [rapporter, F. rapportare, I.) to tell, to relate. 

Revo’se (repos, F. ripya, It} ret, Meep, quiet, peace. 

RKercse tie Painting] certam- maties or large jyllems or 
effemblages of light and ihade, which when well condudcied pre- 
vent the confulton of objects and hgures. : 

To Revo se [repefer, F. ripofare Ite repefar, Sp.] to put or 
lay upons to commit or leave a thing toa perlon's care. 

“Te Repose one's (rif Lfe reper, F.] to take one’s relt. 

Repo sipy, quietly. : 

Rero st kage ede Nillnels, a being at ref. 

Repost TION, a fetting or putting to again, Le 

Repos: Tion [in Surgery] the reducing or letting ofa diflo~ 

? member. 

. “a cai rion of the Fore, am ad whereby feveral foreft- 
grounds made purlicu were jaid to the foreit again. 

Repository [refastorte, le of repofitoriam, L.) a ftore- 
ioule or place where things are latd up. 

To Apt veel (of re again, and pifesiam, of pojfidere, L.J to 
go into or pat into pofictiion again. ; 

To Repaene’np [reprendre, F. riprendere, It. repreberdir, 
Sp. of reprebendere, L.-J to reprove, to rebuke, to blame, to 
find fault with. 

Rererene'nsrece [F. hha It. of reprebexsilis, L.) 
areproving, a reproof, a reprim on 

Rare sar sipLeness [of reprebenfibilis, L] reprove- 
ablenefs. : 

Rerac’sa fin Mz. Boots] fignifies a repeat, or to repeat, a 
character pliced wheze a repeat begins. , : 

Jo Reraese'nt [repraejentare, L reprefenter, F rapprefet- 
tare, It. reprefentar, Sp-] to make appear, to thew or lay be- 
fore: to be in the itead of another to {upply his places alio to be 
like to, to detcriie or expres. : 

Rerresenra Tion [F. rapprefentazione, It. reprefertaciin, 
Sp ol reprarjentatis, L.] the act of repreienting, pourtiaiture, 
figure, defeription, 

Reet Senn Tatt tox [in the Drama) is the exhibition of the 
aétion of a theatrical piece, including the icenes, machines, 
recitations, &’¢. ; . 

Ruragse xrative [reprefentatif, F. reprajentans) ferving 
te repreient. : 

ARernese'ntTaTive [reprefentant, F. rapprejentante, It. 
reprajentatcr, L.) one who reprelents the perton of another or 
acounty, city, Ge. asa member in parliament. : 

Rerrest NEMBENT, a reprefenting, a reprelentations alfoa 
pretenting a fecond time. : an 

To Rupae’ss [reprefum, fup. of reprimere, It. and ripri- 
tir, Sp. toreflrain, to keep back of under, to curb or quell; 
alio to put a top to. 

A Repre’sston, arcfraining, Ge. L. a 

Repae’ssive [of regress, L] of a reltraining nature or 

uality. 

‘ AReraie've [prob. of repris, F. taken again or back, fe. 
the warrant for execution.) a warrant for furpending the execu- 
tion of a malefactor. 

To Reprieve (prob. of reprendre, F.) to take back or re- 
ipite a malefactor's execution for jome ume. 

Reprima no [reprimande, F.) reproof, rebuke, check. 

To Reraima’xp (reprimander, F ) co reprove Sharply, and 
With aterhority : : 

To Reratnr[of re, and preaten, Da } to print again. | 

Revar’sar? [of reprefaiiie, F rapprejaglia, It. reprefalla, 

Rererzar$ Sp. reprifalia. L.) a taking or feizing from an 
enemy an equivalent for a lots fultained. 

Reratss, a re-takings allo the burden of a {ong or 
ballad, F. bd 

Repatse [wich Morfenen] isa leffon repeated, or a manage 
recommenced 


Revai’ses [in Low] allowances or duties paid annually out 
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of a manour or Jands; as rent, charges, €¢. penfions, annui- 
ties, fees of lewards, Ge. 

Repae’ze [in Sea Commerce) a merchant fhip which having 
been taken by a corlair or privateer, ec. is retaken or recovered 
by a veilel of the contrary party. 

To Rerroa’en (rejreeher, F, reprocbar, Sp.) to upbraid or 
twit, to hit in the teeth, to cat, throw, or fling in one’s dith. 

4 Rerroa'’cu [reproche, F. and Sp.) upbraiding, di-grace 
fhame. 

Rerroa'cnanre [refrochatie, F.) that delerves to be re- 
proached. 

Reproa’cHanien ess [of reproachatle, F.) capablenels, &e. 
of being reproached. 

Rerroachrun (prob, of reproche, F and full, Sax.) dif- 
griceful, abufive. 

Reproa cnrutry, difgracefully, abufively. 

Rerroa’curutnnss [of reprocée, and pulncypye, Sax.) a re- 
proachtul quality or dilpotition. 

‘Yo Re raosate [reprofare, It. and L.] to reject or caft 
off utterly. 

RepropaTeness [repredatio, L.] the fate of a reprobate; 
wick dnels, impiety. 

Re prowares [repredi, L.] thofe whom {according to the 
opinin so! lome) God has pafied by, rejected, or predeitinated 
to domnation; allo very wicked perfons, 

Repaosa'tion [F. reprodaxione, It. of reprobatia, L.) a 
caiting out of tavour; a rejecting or caiting off utterly. 

4 REPaopy CTION, a producing again, or anew, L, 

Repaoo’e [of reprewcver, F.)] a rebuke, check. 

To Revrove [reprovver, F. reprover, Sp.) to take up, to 
che k, tochide or blame. 

Repro veasce, delerving reproof. 

Rerso'veasreness [ot reprodabilis, L.] liablencls to be 
reproved. 

Rep-Sifver, money paid in anciene times by fervile te- 
nants totheir lords, to be quitted of the duty of reoping their 
corn. 

Re'rrine (F. rettile, F, repeilis, L.] a creeping thing, any 
thing that crawls upon the belly, or that retts upon one part of - 
the belly, while it advances the other forward, as an carth-worm, 
fnake, Se. 

Re'rrives [with Betas.) thofe plants which ereep either on 
the carth or on other plants, as wanting ttrength of [ialk to fu- 
ftain themfelves. 

Rerri’rtous [reptitivs, L.) creeping. 

Repu'suican [repudiicain, F. republicsne It. repudsices 
It, and Sp J a common-wealth’s man, a itickler for fuch a form 
of government. 

Repu prick [res publica, L. republigue, FP. retudtica, Ue. 
ann Sp.] acommen-wealth, a free fort of government, where 
many bear rule. 

Reru'prapee, that may be put away or divorced. 

ARepu'piave [repudiata, L.) a divorced woman, one 
put away. 

To Repu’piat4 [repudier, F. repudidr, Sp. of repudiare, 
Tt. and L.} to rejeét, to put away or divorce. 

Rirunta'tion (F. repudio, It. of repudiatic, L.Ja putting 
away, a divorce. 

Raru‘pious [repydiofus, L.} to be rejected, hateful. 

Reru'cn [repuguer, F. repugnar, Sp. of repuguare, It. and 
L,] co be contrary to or againit, to clafh with. 

Rupu'GNancy (repugnance, F. repugnanza, It. re- 

Repu'cnantness § pugnancia, Sp. of repagrantia, L.] 
repugnamcy ; contrary nature or quality. 

Repu'cnant [repugnans, L.] clathing with, contrary to. 

Repu GNANtey, with repugnancy. 

To Revu vuunare [repalisdare, L.) to bud forth a-fiehh, 
to [pring up again. 

A Repu'se [repudja, Tk. Sp. and L.Ja refaGl, a denial. 

Rerunse (wath Pbiso/.) otherwile called Readion. It is one 
of the laws of nature that Repul/e or Read?ion is always equal to 
umpulle or aétion; that is, the aétion of two bodies one upon 
another is always equal one with anothers or that the fame 
force that firikes upon another, is returned back by that otheron 
it, and the forces are impreis'd with directions diettly contrary, 
Tn all blows and flrokes the thing flruck (as fuppofe with a 
hammer on an anvil) the anvil iimkes the hammer with equal 
force. If one body prefs or draw another, it is juli as much preis’d 
or drawn by that. 

To Reru'sse (repudfare, It. repuljar, Sp. repulfumt, or repel- 
Jere, L.] to beat back, to thrult or turn away, to reject, to deny. 

Repu'Lsion, a beating or driving backwards, a repulic. 

Repu'roen, purged again. 

Repu'tsory [repudjerivs, L.] fit to repel, or pull back. 

Re'PuTaBre, of good repute. 

Reruta'Tion? [reputation, F. reputaxione, It. repurecion, 

Reru're Sp. of reputatio, L.j tame, good name, 
good report, credit, citeem. 4 
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fT Reeu'te [reputer, F. reputare, It. repatar, Sp. re pit- 
tare, L.Jj account elteem, look upon, oe 

Reque'sr {requete, F. ricbeiza, It. regue/?a, Sp.] fupplication, 

tition. 

Request [Hunting Term) is when the dogs have loft the 
quett or track of the beaft, and mutt requeft or queit it again. 

To Request the Game (with Heaters] is when having run it 
down the night before, they feek it again the next morning 
with the bluod hound, &e. 

Request [in Law) a fupplication or petition made to a prince 
or court of juitice, begging relief in fome caics wherein the 
common law granted no immediate redre/s. ; 

To be in Request, to be much fought after, to be in vogue 
or high eflecm. Ae, hy bs ; 

Court of Requests, an ancient court of equity, inftizuted in 
the time of Henry VIT. of like nature with that of chancery, 
chiefly for the relief of petitioners, who in con!cionable cafes fhould 
addrefs themielves by way of = to his majetty. 

Requiem [i. ¢. reft, g. of requiem aternam dona eis dormine, 
part of a prayer in Latin) hence. 

Jo fing a Requiem, is to finga mafs for the fouls of perfons 
deceated, ; 

Jo Re'quine (reguerir, F. richiedere, It. reguirir, Sp. of re- 
quirere, LJ to ask or demand peremtorily, or with authority. 

REequrreMenr, the thing required ; allo a requiring. 

Re'quisir [reguis, F. reguijite, It, and Sp. of regwijitus, L.] 
neceflary, convenient, : ; 

Re QuisiTNess, neceflarine’, Eve. 

A Requi'tat, reward, acknowledgement, F. 

Jo Require [reguiter, F.] to reward, or make amends for. 

Rere- County fin Wefiminiier fatates] fome pudlick place 
appointed by the fheriff for the receipt of the king's money, af- 
ter the county-court is over. 

Rere-Mou/e, a bat. 

Rere Ward (arriere garde, F.) the rear of an army. 

Res, a thing, a matter. bufineis, or affair, L, 

Naturates Res [with Poyfciers) natural things, which fome 
writers reckon three in number, viz, Healsh, the caufes of 
Health. and its effeds, L. 

Res mon naturales [with Pby/.] things not natural, which they 
reckon fix, viz. Air, Meat and Drink, Sleeping and Watrhing, 
things that are let out of and retained in the body; and the 4f- 
FcAions and Pajfions of the Mind, Thefe are thus termed be- 


caufe when they exceed their due bounds they are often the” 


caufes of difeafes, L. 

Res preter naturam [with Pby/.} things befide nature, viz. 
Difeafes with their Symptoms, Causes, and Efefs, L 

To Resatu'te [refaluér, F. rifalutare, It. refaludar, Sp, of 
refalutare, L.] to falute again. 

Resanuta’tion [F. refalutaciin, Sp. of refalutatio, L.) 
a faluting again. 

Resercers’ § [in Heraldry] a3 a crofs refarcelee fignifies 

Resarcecs’e? one crofs, as it were, fewed to another, 

iF Ee or one crofs placed upon another, ora flender crofs 
—} charged upon the firft, as inthe figure. 
A =Resceit [in Common Law) an admittance of 
J plea, though the controverfy be only between two. 
Rescel'r [receptio, L.] an admittance of a third perfon to 
plead his right in a caufe before commenced only by two, 

Rescer't of peat Lew) is the lord's receiving homage 
of his tenant at his admiflion to the lands 

Te Resci'np iain F. of refeindere, L.] to cut off or 
cancel; to difannul, repeal, or make void. 

Reser’sston? a cutting off, a difannulling, or abolifhing, 

Reci'ston F of L. 

Resci‘ssony [re/cifoire, F. of refeifirivs, L.] ferving to 
relcind, asa refciffory AM, an at which makes void a former act 
or law, 

Re’scous im Laz, is when a man, diftraining cattle for da- 
» mage done in his ground, drives them in the highway towards 
the pound, and they get into the owner's houfe, and he refules 
to deliver them upon demand; he that detains them is faid to be 
a Refeous in Law, F. 

Re‘scous ie Fad?, isa refiftance again{t lawful authority, as 
by a violent taking-away or procuring the eicape of one that is 
arrefted. 

Rescaise’spary [in the court of Ree) an officer who 
fets a value upon indulgences and (upplications. 

Re'scripr [referit, F. referitto, It. referiptum, L.] an anfwer 
delivered by an einperor ora pope, when confulted by particular 
perfons on fome difficult queftion or point of law, to ferve asa 
decifcan thereof. 

A_Rascun (recexje, F J help, deliverance. 

Rescu'ssv [in Lae) a writ that lies for arefcuer or refcuffor. 

A Rescve [in Lew) a refiftance againi lawful authority. 

To Re'scur [recourre, F. refewtar Sp.) to fave or deliver, to 
fet at liberty s to free from an ulurper or wiurpation. 
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Rescu'ssor [in Lew]one who commits an unlawful refcue 

Re-se’ancn (of recherche, F.] a fearching over again, a ftrict 
enquiry, a diligent feeking after. 

Re-sea’acu [in Mu/ict) a kind of prelude or voluntary play- 
ed on an organ, harplichord. é¢’c. 

Re-szarcuine [in Sculpture, &c] the repairing of a caft 
figure with proper Tos/r, &c, 

Resei'ser fin Low] a taking again of lands into the king's 
hands, for which and cujler /e mais, was formerly mifuled. 

Rese’ MeLance [rejfemb/ance, F.] likenels. agreeablenels. 

To Rese'mace [refembler, F.] to favour or be like. 

To Rase'nv [reffeatir, F. rifentirft It. refentir Sp] to be 
fenfible of, to ftomach, or take heinoully an indignity or affront 
Offered. 

Resentment [re'entiment, F. rifentiments, Ut.] 9 fenfible 
apprchenfion of an injury offered, or a revengeful remembrance 
ot it. 

Resera‘tion, an unlocking, LZ. 

Resreva’tion (F. rifervazione, It. refervaciin Sp. of re- 
JServatio, La reierving or keeping in flores alio a reierve or 
reftriétion, , 

Reservarion [in Law] an aétion or claufe, whereby fome- 
thing is referved, i, ¢. retained, kept or fecured to one’s fell. 

Reseavation Mental, a propofition which ftriély taken, 
and according to the natural import of che terms, is falfe; but 
it qualified with fomething referved in the mind becomes true. 

Reservation [in Conver/ation] refervednels, that diftance 
and flate, which ladies obferve towards thofe that court them. 

To Rest‘ave [referver, F, rifervare, lt. refervar, Sp. of re- 
Jervare, L.) to keep in ftore, to lay up, to fave. 

To Reserve [in Late] is to keep or provide, as when a man 
lets his lands, and referves a rent to be paid to himtelf for his 
maintenance. 

To Reserve fin Law] fometimes fignifies to except, as when 
a man lets his houfe, but referves one room for his own ule. 

ARese'rve [P. referva, It. of refervatum, L.) fomething 
kept to be uled as there fhall be occafion s alio an exception or 
limitation. 

Rese‘nve [Milit, Afairs] is a body of troops fometimes 
drawn out of the army, and encamped by themlelves ina line 
behind the other two lines. 

Rese'avep [refercé, F. of refervatws, L.) laid up, kept in 
flore, grave; slioclofe, thy, not free in dilcourte, 

RESERVEDLY. gravely, clotely, fhyly. 

Reset [in Law] the receiving, harbouring, or entertaining 
an outlawed perion. 

Resé TTER, a receiver of an outlawed or proferived perfon, 

To Re-setrce [of re again, and prob. pertan, Sax.) to fet- 
tle again, to re eftablifh. 

Re'sctance [Lew Term) refidence ; a man’s continuance or 
abode in one place. 

Re'stant [rejidant, F.] a perfon that refides or dwells in a 
certain place. 

To Rest’pe [refder, F. refidere, It. refdir, Sp. of rofidere, 
L.] to flay, continue, or abide; alfo to lie, to be lodged or 
placed in. 

Re‘sipence [refdence, F. refidenza, It. refidéncia, Sp. of 
refidere, L.Ja continuance, or abiding in a place, a dwelling or 
fojourning ina place, abodes the abode of a parfon on his bene- 

ce. 

Re’sipenr (F. refidente, It, resdens, L.] refiding, dwelling. 

ARe'stpent (B. refidente, It.) a miniiter of late, fent to 
continue fome time in the court of a foreign prince or tare, for 
the difpatch of forme publick bufinets. 

Resipent (ant. Cu/fems) a tenant who was obliged to refide 
on his lord's land. and not to depart from it. 

Resipentia‘aivs (o/d Rec.] a canon inftalled to the privi- 
leges and profits of a relidence. 

Rstpe'nriary, of, or pertaining to a refident. 

A Restpentiary @ Cason, a parton inttalled to the privi- 
leges and profits of a refidence. 

Rest'puat ([refiduuen, L.) a refidue or remainder. 

Restpuar Figure [in Geom.] the igure remaining after the 
fubtlra&tion of a leiler from a greater. 

Rustpuaw Root [in Algebra) a root compoled of two parts 
or members, only connected together with the fign (—) thus, 
a—b or 5—3 is a relidual root, and is fo cafled, because its true 
value is no more than its refidual or difference between the parts 4 
and 4, or 5 and 3. 

Re‘stove [refidwe, It. and Sp.] reft, remainder. 

To Rest‘cn [refignare, L. refiener, PF. raffegnare, It. refigndr, 
Sp.} to furrender, to yield or give ups allio to make over. 

Restona’tion [F. rafegnezione, It. refignaciin, Sp. of re- 
fignatio, LJ a voluntary refigning, farrendering, or giving vp. 

Resicxa’tion [in Téeo/gy) an entire fubmiffion of the will 
to the will of God. 
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Restcaation fit Cansw Law) a furrender or giving up 
a benefice into the iands of the collator. 
Restente’ (in Lae) the party to whom the thing is re- 
fiuned. 
“Restorer fin Lace] the perfon who religns. ; 
Rast'GNmenr, the act of refigning, furrendering, oF giving 
up. 
Resr.igency 
Resinirion 


[of refliens, L.] the fate or quality of that 
which is refitient. 
Resi Liency [of reflicns, 
Resi’ Lientwess § reliliency. 
Restutent [rejidiens, L.) leaping or rebounding back, re- 
coiling. ; 
Re'sina, Refin, or Rofia, which [with Phyfirians) is a fat 
and oily liquor, iffwing either of irs own accord, or elie let out 
by cutting of any tree or plants alfo an artificial rofin chymi- 
cally prepared and drawn from any plant and drug, that 
abounds with refinous particles, as Refim of Jalap, &c. 
Rest'na Auri (with Chymijts) a Crocs, or extract drawn 


from gold, L. 
Resi'na terre potabilis, fulphur fublimed and reduced to a 


liquor. 

Rustna’ctous 

Re'stnous 3 
nature. . 

Re‘sinousness [of rginafus, L. refmeux, F.] refinous or ro- 
finy quality 

Re’sine (evith Chyeiffr) an artificial rofin extracied from 
any plant or diug, that abounds with refinous particles. 

Resini'rerous (reiaifer, L.} bearing rofin. 

Resiva'scence [rospiienza, lt. of refipijcentia, L.) a being 
wife again; aa changing one’s mind from doing amils; the re- 
fiction which a perfon makes upon his bad conduct; which 
Jeads him to reformation, repentance, and amendment of life. 

fo Resist (roliter, F. reir, Sp. of refijrere, It. and L.) 
to withiland, to oppofe, to be againit. 

Rest'srence [refifance, F. refitenza, It. r¢ Glincia, Sp. of 
refjientia, L.J the act of refuting or withitanding. 

Rea'srence [io dag & reliiting force, any force which 
aéts contrary to another, fo as to deltroy or diminith its effect; 
that property of folid bodies which refiits and oppotes whatioe- 
ver comes againit them. 

Resi'stence of the Medium, is the oppofition againft, or 
hindrance of the motion of any natural body, moving in a fluid, 
as in theair, sky, water, Oe. 

Reso’evase [refolvdisis, L.] that 

Reso/tvastENness [of refslabitis, 
relolved, 

A Reso'tve [re/olutio, L.) an intention, 
alfo deliberation, decifion, 

Ts Reso'ive (rejoudre, F. rifolvere, It. refolver, Sp, of refel- 
vere, L. properly to loofe and untie) to folve or clear a hard 
quellion, dificulty, &¢. alfo to foften or melts alfo to turn 
into, or reduce; allo to be reduced or changedi alio to defign 
or purpofe. 

esoLvepiy, with a refolved mind. 

Reso’tvepsess, firm difpofition, 

Resonva’Np [refolveadsm, L.} a term uled with arithmeti- 
cians in the extraction of the (quare and cube roots, &e, to fig- 
nity the number arifing from increafing the remainder after fub- 
traction, 

Reso'Lvents [Refelventia, L.] medicines which diffolve 
and difperfe. 

Reso’Lvents [with Chymi?s] liquors for diffolving of metals 
and minerals. 

Re’sonute (rofole, F. rifslute, It.] fully refolved, Mout, 
cold. 

Re’sotutery, ftoutly, boldly. 

Re‘soLuteness (of re/elutio, L.) a fall purpofe or intention 
wo do a thing, alio courage. 

Rusot.urion [F. refoluxione, It. refaluciian, Sp. of re/slutio, 
L.7 a refolve, mind, full purpofe or intention to do a thing: 
yetulutencts, coursges alfo a determination or decifion; a folv- 
ing or clearing of a matter in queftion. 
Resoru’tTion [with Cbymiffs] a feparating the parts of 
mix'd bodies, by means of a diffolving ingredient. ; 

Resotu tion (in Péyfcks) the reduétion into its original or 
natural ftate, by a diffolution or feparation of its aggregated parts. 

Resotu’rion [with Ligicians] a branch of method called 
alfo dnalyis, 

ResoLu T1ioN 


L.) rebounding quality, 


F. refnafo, It. of refimacews, L.j 


[rejineax, . 
or partakes of its 


rouny, that yields rolin, 


may be refolved. 
L.J capablenefs of being 


defign, purpofe ; 


[with Matbemat.) is an orderly enumeration 
of the feveral things to be done to obtain what is required by a 
problem, orit isa method by which the truth or falfhood of a 
propolition is difcovered in an order contrary to that of fynthefis 
or concen, the fame that is called analyfis or analytical 
method. 

_ Rssotu'tion [in Muyfck] is when a canto or perpetual fugue 
jg not weitten all on the fame line, or in one parts but all the 
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voles that are to follow the Guid» are wiitten feparately, Gr. 

Resou’rios fin Medicine] the coétion of the crude matter 
ofa dileate, either by the naiural ftrength of the patient, os of 
its own accord, or by the application ms pel 

Resotu'rive, of adiiolving quality. 

Re’sonance, a refounding, an echo. 

Resonant [refonmant, F. rifenante, It. of refonans, L.J 
founding or ringing again with an echo, 

A Resort [refort, F.) a meeting together of peoples alfo a 
refuge. 

Ts Reso'rt [refortir, F} to repair or betake one's felf to. 

Jo Reso'unn [rejoaner, F. rifonare, lt. reindr, Sp. of rejs- 
are, L.] to ring or echo again, 

Resou'ace [refiurce, F ] fomething to apply back to for 
fuccour. 

To Respecr [rejpectare, L. rejpecter. F. rifpettere, Tt. ra\pe- 
tar, Sp.] to thew reipeét to, to honours to confides, to regard j 
alfo to concern. - 

Resps'cr (F. rifperte, It. re/pets, Sp. of refpectus, L.] chem, 
honour, reverence; alo confideration, regard, relation. 

Respe‘errut, full of reipect, fubmilive, humble. 

Reeps’cteuatry, humbly, fubmiflively. 

_Resve’crrunness [ot rejpecteax, B. &c.) a refpedfa) Leha- 
viour. 

Resre’crive [vrefpectif, 
particular, relative. 

Respe'crivety, in relation or comparilon, al{o reciprocally. 

Respe’ctu computi, Xe {in Law) a writ tor re(piting a 
fheriti’s aceompt, L. 

Resre'rston, akefprinkling, or fprinkling again, Z. 

Resrirna'tion [F. refpirazione, It, refpiracie#, Sp. of rejpi- 
ratio, L.] breathing ; when it is performed by an alternate dilata- 
tion and contraction of the chelty whereby the air is taken in b 
the wind pipe, and then driven out again. 

Te Reset we [rejpirer, B. reypirar, Sp. of rifpirare, Ite and 
L.} to breathe. : 

se spir 2 [refpit, F.] breathing-times alfo debate, delay, 

ESPETE § forbearance, 

Re'spire of Homage [in ofd Rec.) the forbesrance of the ho- 
mage due from avaflil or tenant holding by homage ariling from 
knight's fervice, which is thereby likewile annulled, 

To Re'sPit [of repit, F.) to put off for a time. 

Respre'xpent [rifplendente, It. rejplaniuinte, Sp. of rej> 
plendens, L_) thining or ghittering- 

Respie'Noent Ly, fhiningly, brightly. 

Respie’npentness [of repiendejcentia, L.] refplendency, 
great lultre, or brightnels. 

_ To Respo’np [repandre, F. of re/pondere, L.) to make, or 
give an aniwer. 

Resvo'wpeat fuperior [Law Phrafe] where the hherifis are 
removeable, as in London, for infuficiency, "tis faid rejpondeat 
Juperior, i, ¢. let the mayor, &¥¢. an{wer for them. , 

Respo'npeat Deminus lisertatis [Late Pbrast] i, e let the 
Jord of the liberty anfwer for the baililf of a tranchile or liberty, 
when he is acculed of intefliciency. 

Respo’xpenr (rijpondente, It. rifpendiente, Sp. or refpandens, 
L.] a ftudent in an univerfity, who antwers an adveriary in a 
ditputation; or who maintains a thefis in any art or fcience. 

Resro'npext [in Com, Lew] one w ho undertakes to anfiver 
for another; or binds himielfas lecurity for the good behaviour 
of another, or another perfon who excules or declares the caule 
of a party who is ablent. 

: Rusronpe'nt (in Civ. Lave] he who makes anfiwers to fuch 
interrogatories or queltions as are demanded of him. 

tec [reponje, F, risfonss, It. refponjo, Sp. of re/- 

Resro'nse § ponfale, L.J an anfwer made by the parith- 
clerk and people, during the time of divine lervice. 

Respo’wsatts [in Law] one who gives anfwer, or appears 
for another in court at a day appointed. 

Respo'Nsatts fin Canon Late] an attorney, or one who 
excules or declares the caufe of the party's abfence. 

Resro'nse [re/ponjart, L.) an aniwers alfo the fame as 
re{ponfal. 

_ Resr'onstnne {re(ponfatle, F. of re/ponfare, L.] able or 
liable to anfwer for a matter, or to pay moneys accountable 
an{werable for. . 

Respo'NsiBLeness, capablene!s of anfwering demands. 

Resro’xstons [of the Knights of St. 720m of Ferusaler:] 
certain accompts made to them by fuch as held their comman- 
deries, lands, or flocks. 

Resro'nsory [re/ponforins, L.J anfwering. 

Respo’nsory Seag (in Cathedrals] an anthem in which 
the chorifters fing by turns, as it were, one aniwering the 
other. 

Re'ssauwr [in Archised.] the efiedt of a body, which either 
projects or finks, i. ¢. flands either more out or in than aavther 
fo as to he out of tie line or leve', a7 a focle, entablature” 
cornice, &r. upon an avant corps, auricre corps, or the like? 

° - Re ssorr 
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Re’ssort [in Law] its common meaning is the (pring, or 
force of elailicitv, whence it it is wied for a jurisdiction and the 
extent or dillrict thereof; alfo a court or tribunal where appeals 
are judged, a8 the houle of lords judge em dernier resort; it is 
alfo wled fora writ of tail or coulenage, in the fame fenle as de- 
feent in a writ of right. , . 

Ressou ace, the means or foundation of a man’s recovering 
himfelf from bis fall or ruins or an alter game flor repairing his 
damages, F. : ; : 

Yo Rest {Reyean, Sex. reftea, Du. probably of Pasawn, Gre 
Camden} to take reit, to be quiet or till, 

To Rust [refler, P. rePare, Ir.) to remain. 

Fo Res apes (Arrejter, F.) to lean or flay upon, ; 

Rest [pepc, Sux. rule, Du. ral, G. rela, It.J quiet, 

ace. 

Rest (Rojfe, F. Roa, It.) relidue, remainder, 

Rest fin Pavyicks) is the continuance of a body in the lame 
plices or itis its continual application and contiguity to the 
fame parts of the ambient and contiguous bodies. It is an 
axiom on phijolophy, that Alster is indiderent as to Ry? or 
Mation. 

Hence Sir I/aae Neston lays it down asa law of nature, that 
every body'perfeweres in its Itate either of Ref or untiorm Motion ; 
except (o far asat is diiturb'd by external caules, 

Rest, is either ajsluse or relative. 

' Sir Zfaae Newoton defines trve or abjolute Re? to be the cons 
tinuance of a body in the fame part of ablolute and immovcable 
fpace. And, ; . - 

Relative Rest, to be the continuance of a body in the fame 
part of relative {pace. ; 5 ; 

Thus ina fuip under fail, refatioe Ref? is the continuance of 
a body in the fame region of the fhip, or the tame part of its 
cavity. ; 

True or obfelute Rest, is its continuance in the fame part of 
univerfal fpace, wherein the fhip with its cavity and contents 
are all contain’d. 

Hence, if the earth be really at Re?, the body relatively at 
Ref in the thip, will reed’y and adjelately move, and that with 
that velocity wherewith the vediel moves: Bur if the earth do 
likewile move, there will then arile a real and abiolute motion of 
the body at r¢?; partly from the real motion of the earth in ab- 
folute {paces and partly from the relative motion of the fhip on 
the fea. 

Liftly, if the body be likewife relatively moved in the thip, 
its reel motion will arile partly trom the real motion of the earth 
in immoveable {pace and partly from the relative motions of the 
fhi> upon the fea, and ot the body in the fhip 

Thas if that part of the earth, where the fhip is mov'd eaft- 
ward, with a velocity of 100.0 parts; and the veilcl be carried 
by the winds weitward 10 parts, and at the fame time a feaman 
on board walk with a velocity one part: The feamin will be 
mov'd re.lly and abiolutely in immoveable {pace ealtward, with 
1ooot parts of velocity; and relatively on the earth with nine 

rts of velocity weltward. 

Rest [in Myjfirt}a paufe or interval of time, during which 
there is an intermulion of the voice or found. 

Rest Harrow, an herb. 

RestaGua rion, a flagnating again, a being all in a plath. 

Restaura TIon, a relloring, ora re eltablillimenc; a iecting 
a thing in its former good eltate, F. of L. 

Re'stipce prefidilss, L.) that which is renewed or 
repaired. : : 

Re'stiteren Medals (with Autiguaries) are fuch medals as 
were ftruck by the emperors to renew or retrieve the memory of 
their predeceflors. 

* Resti'NcTION, a quenching or putting out, ZL. 

Resti'ncrion [in Chymi?ry] the quenching of any me- 
tal or minetal in fome exalting liquor, to bring it to a greater 
perfection, : 

Restitution (F. re@ituxione, It. reffituciin, Sp. of rejfi- 
tutis, L.} (in a moral Senje) a reftoring, returning or giving 
back again; a refunding or making good. ; 

Restitu’rion (in Poilsy) the returning of claftick bodies 
forcibly bene to their natural tiate. 

Restitution Lin Lat) is the fetting of one in the poffeflion 
of lands and tenements, who has been unlawfully dijpoiiels'd of 
them. 

Restivurio’ne temporalium [in Law] a writ which lies 
where a man is elected and confirmed bilhop of a diocels, 
for the recovery of the temporalities or barony of the faid 
bifhoprick. 

Resvirutio'Ne extradi ab Ecclefid [in Law] a writ to re- 
ftore a man to the church or danctuary from which he had been 
forced away, being fuipedted of felony. 

Re‘stity, ftusbornly, frowardly. 

Ra'srive? [refif, F. of reflare, L: to withfland) the 

Re'sty é drawing back inttead of going forward; as {ome 
hories do; ftubborn, headilrong, frowards a refty horle is a 
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malicious, unruly horfe, who fhrugs himfelf fhort, atu wil 
only go where lie pleales. 

Ri’sviveness [of refif, F. of re and Sure, L,] head- 
frongnels, tlubbornnels, 

Resto'rative [redcuratif, F. rijferatioo, Tt. of rePavra- 
tivas, L,] of a reltoring or threngthening nature or quality. 

4 Resroravive {refawrativwm, L.| a remedy proper for 
the reltoring and retrieving ftrength and vigour. 

Resto Rativeness, a reitoring quality. 

Restora'Tion {refaurazione, It. of relawratio, L.ya re- 
floring a thing to the yond [tate it was in before. 

Te Resto xe f{redawrare, L.7 to give up agains allo to re- 
eftablith or tectle agains to put into its frit itate and condition 
again. 

Jo Restrawn [refringere, Le refrinzir, Sp. rejircindre, 
F. to éind, or ajrivze.) co keep in, to bridle or curb; allio to 
limit, confine, or Itine. ; 

Resraat ner [refraint, PF.) is when any action is hinder'd 
orilopped, contrary to the inclination, volition or preierence of 
the mind. 

Resrav'et Line [with pretenders to Paltsifry) that line 
Which dillingailhes and feparates the hand from the arm, either 
by a fingle or double crotling; this line is by fuch called tte 
dragon's tail, 

Restre'crion, a relieaint, limitation, flint; the adt,of li- 
Miting or rettraining a thing, F of L. 

Restrictive (of rgtridas, of rgtringers, L.] binding hard, 
allo making cotlive. 

Rest Ri criveness, a reftringent quality. 

Restari'yet NTNE#S, a binding quality. 

he peaeee [of refurans, L ) a rebounding back. 

Rasu'er [rejuétat, F. refudtamento, It. refuita, Sp. of re- 
fwlts, L.] the conclufion, uphhot, or iflue of a bufinels: 
what is gathered from a conterence, meditation, difcourle, of 
the lice, 

To Resu'er [refulter, F. of refultare, It, and L.J to follow, 
to accrue, to arje trom. 

To Resw Me (refueser, F. refumdr, Sp. of refumere, It. and 
L.] to take up again, as to relume an argument. 

Resv Mons, a fecond fummons to anfwer an ation. 

Resu Merion [with Scboo/nen} a fummary repetition or 
TUnning over of an arguinent of of the fubltance of it, in order 
{0 4 retutation of it. 

esumPprion [in Logick] the redudtion of fome figurative 
OF quaint propotition to a mure intelligent and fignificant one. 
As the Mead cos file, é. ¢ they look pleafane. 

Resu mprion, a refuming or taking up again, L. 

4 Resumprive (in Pharmacy) an unguent for tecruiting 
and Fettoring languifhing contliucons. 

Rasy merives [in Phyjict) medicines ferving to reflore de- 
Cay’g nacure and a languithing conftituiion. 

Resure we [re/upenws, L } lying with the face upwards. 

To Rasu’rce [rejurgere, L ) to rile again. 

Resurrecrion [F. rejurresione, It. refurecida, Sp. of re- 
furredio, L-] a tiling again from the dead; the att of returning 
toa new or fecond lite, after having been dead. 

The Resuarecrion [Hieroziyph.] wos reprefented by a 
henix, that riteth our of its afhes when it hath been confumed 
y the violence of the tun beams, as is reported, 

To Resu scuvate [reffasester, BF. rifajcitare, It. and L.] 

to raife up again; to revive or renew. 

Rasuscira’TioN, @ raifing up again from either fleep or 
death. a revival, ‘ 

To Revat's (detailer F } to buy by the great, and fell again 
in parcels and {mall quantitics. 

Reval't (derail, F. ritagiie, It.) a buying in large, and fel- 
ling by {maller quantities. 

Reratece’ [in Heraldry) fignifies cut again, meaning that 
the efcutcheon is divided into three parts by two lines in bend 
finifter, F. 

Te Retat’n [in Horfersanjbip] a term ufed of mares, who 
conceive and hold after covering. 

To Retawn [retiner, F. risenere. Ut. retendr, Sp. of reti- 
nere, L.] co keep or hold back a thing delivered to one, and 
atterwards demanded again; to preierve the qualities one once 
had; allo to keep in mind or remember. 

RevalNesre, that may be retained. ; 

Revat'ner, a servant or perfon who is not of the family or 
houfhold of a nobleman, but only wears a particular livery of 
badge given him by his lord, and fometimes atrends on him on 
{pecial occafions. 

Retat'xinc Fee, the firlt fee given to a fericant or coun- 
fellor at law, whereby to engage him fuse that he dhall not bg on 
the contrary fide, 

To Rera’Liate [retaliar, Sp. of retadiare, L.] to do Ihe 
for like, to return one good or il] deed for another, ' 

Retauia’ tion, the act of returning tike for like, 
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ToRera'ao (retarder, F. ritardare, Ut, retardar, Sp. of 
retardar¢, 1..]to delay, to hinder or top, to keep or put off. 

Reraroa'rios, a hindering, &e. 

Retarvarion [in wat. Pbilof.) a delaying the motion or 
progrefs of a body or the diminifhing its velocity. 

Je Rera’ro [o/d Ree.j to implead or profecute at law. 

To Rereu [prob. of reeke, De. recken, Dv. O and L. 
G. Grecken, H. G.) to ttretch, to lengthen or enlarge, by a 
violent pulling or fraining. 

Ts Rercu [hpecan, Sex.) to Rrain, to vomit. 

Re‘rensss [pecce lear, Sax.) flothful, lazy, carelefs. 

Re‘tcnressvess [pecce-leapneyye of peccan, Sax. to care] 
careleffnels, Sr. 

Re‘ta, aner, L. 

Rete miradilis (with Asat.) a {mall plexus or net-work 
of veilels or arteries in the brain, efpecially in that of bruits, 

Rere-Pensy [in ant. Deeds) a rate-penny or cuftomary due 
of one penny for every perfon pay'd to the parith-pricit. 

RetenemuntuM (in Law) a reitraint, detainmenc, with- 
holding. 

Rers’xtito [in Law Books) a retinue. 

Rera’srton (FP. riteazione, It. retencion, Sp. of retentia, 
L.] the aét of retaining or holding back; alio a faculty of the 
human mind, whereby in order to a further progrets in know- 
ledge it keeps or retains chofe fimple ideas, which it had receiv- 
ed before, cisher by fenfation or reflection. 

Retention [in Posyick} that ttate of contraction in the fo- 
lids or vafcular parts of the body, which makes them hold fatt 
their proper concents; as the ftay or holding of the urine, ex- 
crements, €9'r. 

Rere‘xrive [recentif, F, ritentiva, It. of retentions, L ) apt 
to retain or hold in, 

Raere’nriveness, a retentive faculty. 

Reria‘ril [among the Romans) a fort of combatants, who 
fought with a trident or three-forked inftrument in one hand, 
and a nee in the other, in which they endeavoured to entangle 
their adverfary. 

Reri'cexce 2 [F. of reticentia, L.) concealment, pafing 

Ret cant over in filence. 

Revi'cence [in Rbetorisk) a figure in which the orator 
makes oblique mention of a thing, in pretending to pafs it by 
unmentioned. 

Yee Revensive Faewlty, is that power or faculty in the 
body, whereby the food is retain'd "till the dtomach, or digettive 
faculty has pertorm'd it’s office. 

Retricuca’ris plexus [with deat.) the fame as choroides: 
The folding of the carotidal artery in the brain, reiembling a 
net. 

Reti'cura? [with A?ren.) a contrivance for the exact 

Re'ricre meaturing the quantity of ecliptes. 

Reri’cutrar Bady(duat.J a body of veilels lying immedi- 
ately under the cuticle or {carfe-skin. 

Revi'cunum [in dat } fotermed from its net-like ftroéture, 
the caul or inner skin that covers the bowels; allo one of the four 
ftomachs of ‘ruminant animals. 

Reriro‘amis tumica (dua t.] one of the tunics or coats of the 
eye, the principal inilrument of fight, fo called from its refem- 
biing a net. 

Re'rinacce [retinaculves, L.) any thitg by which a thing 
is flopped, ttay'd, or heid back. 

Rerine’nria [old Rec.) retinue, or fuch perfons who are 
retainers to a nobleman, ZL. 

Reri'nur [of recinere, L. to retain) attendants or followers 
of a perfon of quality, efpecially in a journey, 

Rerira‘os (in Artif.) akind of retrenchment made in the 
body of a battion, or other work that is to be difputed inch by 
inch, after the firtt defences are dilmantled. 

Raetina'pe compure (in Fortif.] a retrenchment confilting 
of two faces, making a re entering angle. 

ola ad ae Printers] the outfide of a fheet, as it 
lies on the prefs, F. 

To Reva'ar (retirer, F. retirarfi, It] to withdraw, to de- 
part or go away. . 

Retired, withdrawn, departed ; alio lonely, folitary. 

Rertarepery, folitarily, 

. Ravi'aepness (of retirement, F,) private life, privacy. 
et Naa privacy, private lite, a retiring from com- 
any, 

: Retorne’tro fin Mw.) a reterwe/, a fhort fymphony for 

various initruments, which either begin a few bars betore a long, 

and fomctimes play; a few bars here and there in the midit of a 

fong, and often alter a fong is ended, /ta/. 

Ratont (retarte, F ) (with Céymij?s) a vellel made either of 
giais, or iron, according to the nature of the 
matter to be diltilied, and the dezree of fire 
neceflary to perform the operation in this 
figure. It is commonly ufed in dillilling 
out, volatile falts, and acid fpirits. 
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Te Rero’rr [resorguer, F. retortum, fap. of reterquerr, L.) 
to throw back, to return, 

4A Rero‘arion, the returning of an argument, F. of 0. 

To Rerra’ct (retrafer, F. ritrattare, It, retratar, Sp. of 
retraétare, L.) to recant or unfay. 

Rutaa‘cr? (with Farriers) a prick in a horfe's foot, by 

Retaarr § driving the nails in thoeing. 

Rerracta’rion (PF. ritrettazione, it. of retrattatie, L.) a 
retracting, unfaying, or revoking one’s faying, opinion, wri- 


ting, &¢. 

Beceat Ta'Tion (in Anat.) the contraction or fhortening of 
a part. 

Retracro’nes, alarum mai & elevateres labii fuperisris, 
[with Aaatom.] certain mufcles arifing trom the fourth bone of 
the upper jaw, and let into the d/e mi, and the upper lip, Z, 

Retractus agua [old Records) the retreat of the tide, ebb, 
or low-water, L. 

Retranens auriculam (Aat.) a mufcle or pair of malcles 
of the external ear, which confit of a parcel of flethy fibres 
which in fome bodies are divided into three diftinét mufcles, 
arifing from the Os Temporale, and fixed to the hinder part of 
the Concha awricule, L. 

Rerrancues’ (in Heraldry) denotes the efcutcheon is twice 
cut athwart bendwife, or doubly cur in Bemd-dexter; and 
then itis faid to be Tranché & retranche, B, 

ReETRAITE, a retiring, retreat, thelier, F. 

Retrat're [in Fortif.] See Berme and Foreland, 

Rerra’xir, i. ¢. he hath retracted or withdrawn, Z. fin 
Law) a term uled when the plaintiff or demandant comes in per- 
fon into court, and fays, he will not proceed any farther. 

A Rerare’at (retraite, F. retirata, It. retirada, Sp.) a retir- 
ing or going away; alioa retiring place. 

4 Revee’at [in Majsary) a little recefs or diminution of the 
thicknel!s of a wal!, &¥¢, in proportion as 'tis railed. 

Jo Revre’ar (faire fa retraite, F.) to depart from a place. 

Retxe’at, a beat of dram in the evening, at the firing of a 
picce, call'd the Warning-Piece; at which the drum-major, 
with drums of the battalion, beats round the regiment. 

Te Rerre xcn [retranchér, F.] to cut off. abridge, dimi- 
nifh, &c. alfo to catt up a retrenchment. 

ReTre'NCHMENT [refranchment, F.] a retrenching, cutting 
off, or paring away, efpecially of fuperfluous expences. 

Rerre'xcuMment particular, [in Fortifi.) is that made in 
battions, after {ome part of them has been won, the enemy hav- 
ing advanced fo far, that he can no longer be refitted or beaten 
from the firft poft. 

Rerre'ncuMent [in Fortif.[ a ditch bordered with a pa- 
rapet, and fecured with gabions or bavins, laden with earth: 
Sometimes it is taken for a fimple retirade made on a hornwork 
or — when it is intended to difpute the ground inch by 
inch. 

Reracav’rion (F. retriduzione, It. of retributio,L.) a 
giving back, a making a recompence or requital. 

Reraipu'tion, a handiome prefent, gratuity or acknow- 
ledgement, given in liew of a formal falary, or hire, to perions 
employ'd in aifairs that fall not under the common commerce of 
money. 

To {a g've [retrovare, Ital. retrowver, F.) to recover, 
get again, or repaira thing loft or damaged. 

To Retate've [with i to {pring or find partridges 
agzin, which have ocen {prung before. 

Rett 'VABLE, recoverable, 

Reratevaecensss, capablenels, or poflibility of being re- 
covered, 

Re'ra iment [retrimentum, L.] drops or dregs. 

Re‘rro, placed in compofition before a word, fignifies dec 4- 
worrds; See the examples below, 

Rerroa’ction, a driving or forcing backwards. 

Rerroa'crive [in PAy/.} driving back. 

Rerroa‘creve [in Law) a term uled of new laws and fta- 
tutes, which are faid to have no retrea@ive Efe, i. ow no 
force or effect, as to what was done beiore their promulgation. 

To Retroce pa [retrecedere, L.] to go backwards. 

Rerroce’sston, the att of going backwards, F. of L. 

Rerrocession of the Eguinoxes [with Afromom.] the re- 
ceeding or going backwards of the equinoétial points of Aries and 
Lifra, about 50 feconds annually, 

Rerroco’rura Tton, a coupling backwards, Z. 

ReETROGRADATION, a going backwards ftep by ftep, LZ. 

Retrocrava Tlon [with drow.) is an apparent motion 
of the planets, wherein they feem to go backwards in the zo. 
diack, and contrary to the order or facceflion of the figns. 

Retrocrapa’Tion of the Nodes [in from.) is a motion of 
the line of the moon's nodes, wherein it continually fhifts its 
fituation from Ea? to Wet, contrary to the order of the figns, 
compleating its retrograde circulation, inthe fpace of 19 years; 
after which time either of the nodes having receded from any 
point of the ecliptick, returns to the fame again. 

ReTROGRADA'TION 
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Reraaseaba' rion ofthe Sya [fFron.]is thus; when the 
fun has his decimation greater than the Iatitude of the place 5 
bur either Nurtdera ov Soutcern, as the place is; the dua will 
appear twice upon the fame point of the compais, both-beiore 
andatternoon, to the inhabitants of that place, and is therefore 
faid to be retrograde. 

ReravcrapaTton [in the higher Geom.) is the fame that 
is otherwile called, contrary Flexion. 

Re'troceape [retrogradys, L.Ja going backwards, or ina 
diregtion contrary to its natural one. 

Re’rrocravt Order [in Numer.) is the reckoning thus 5, 4, 
3, 2, 1. inftead of 1, 2, 3, 4. 5- 

Re‘rraocraps Ferje:, the fame as reciprocal veries, or 
recurrents; certain verfes which give the fame words, whee 
ther read forwards or backwards; as Sigua te, figna temere me 
fangzit ( angis. 

Re’rrocaape [with 4?rev.Ja planet is faid to be fo, when 
by its proper motion in the zodiack it goes backwards, or con- 
trary tu the fucceflion of the figns, as from the fecond degree of 
Aries to the firtt, and from that to Paces. 

Re'rroceaveness [of retrogradus, L } the faculty of going 
backwards. 

Rerrocre’ssion, a going backwards, 

Rereocre’ssion of Curves, the fame with what is called 
contrary reflection. 

Rerromi ncency, a ltating or pifling backwards. 

Retrromi'ncents Crefromsingentes, Le] animals who fale or 
pits backwards, 23 cows, Se, 

Rerrorannacium [ant Deeds} after pannage, or what is 
left when the bealts have done fecding. 

Rerrosre crive, of, or pertaining to retrofpection. 

Retrospect [retro/pectas, LJ alook or view backwards. 

fo Re vrospvecr [retro/pirere, L.] to look backwards. 

Rerrosre'crion, a looking backwards, Z. 

Te Revu'en [retourner, F. ritornare, It, retorndr, Sp.]to 
fend or come back; alfy to reftore; allo to requite or repay; 
alio to give an aniwer. 

A Revorn [retoar, FP. ritsrn2, It.) a coming back, anan- 
{wer and acknowledgment. 

Retu’eN [in Buiéd.) a fide or part which falls away from 
the forefide of any {trait work, 

Ruru'rs [in Law] a certificate from fheriffs and bai- 
liffs of what is done in the execution of writs, Ge. direéted to 
them. 

Returno babeado, a writ which lies for him who has 
avow'd a dillrefs made of catde, and proved his diltre’s to be 
lawfully taken for the return of the cattle dillrained wpon him; 
which before were replevied by the party diltrained upon (urety 
given to purfue the action, L. f 

Retu uns of 4 Mine, are the turnings and windings of a 
gallery 

Revorns of a Trench [in Fortif.] the feveral windings and 
crooked Jines ofa trench, drawn in fome meafure parallel 
to the fides of the place attacked, to prevent being entiladed, 
or having the fhot of the cnemy {cour along the length of the 
line. 

Returns [in Law] certain days in each of the four 

Rerurx-Dars§ terms, peculiarly fet apart for the feveral 
forts of proceedings in any cauie to be determined. 

Every term has four, five, or fix returns, which are of fix 
kinds; and thence ane of them is repeated in molt terms, with 
the name of this or that feltival, whereunto they are appro- 
priated, wrx. Craffino, i. e. the morrow after the day nomi- 
nated; Ofadis, the cighth day after inclufively; Quindems, the 
fifteenth day alter; Tres, that diy three weekss Men/e, that 
day month; and Quirgue, that day five weeks. 

Hilary-Term, has tour fuch returns, viz O2abis Hilarii, 
eigh: davsafier Hilary day, two, Undena Hilarii, fitteen days; 
eraflias Parificationis, the day of the purification; and Offadis 
Parifcatioris, eight days alter, inclulive, 

Eajler Term, has five returns, viz. Quindena Pafche, filteen 
davs after Eaflers Tres Pajthe, three weess atter Eajfers 
Meafe Pajeba, the day mouth after Eajfer; Quingue Pajcha, 
the day five weeks after Euler; and CrajPino Ajcenfionis Do- 
mini, the day after afcenfion day. 

Trinity Term, has four returns, viz, Crajfino Trinitatis, the 
day ater Trimity; Ofshis Trinitatis, eight days after Trinity, 
inclufive: Quindena Trimetatis, fifteen days after; and Tres 
Trimitatis, three weeks afier. 

Michacimas Term, has fix returns, viz. Tees Michaelii, 
three weeks after Michaeimai; Meafe Miebaelis, the day month 
after Mubae/nasy Craffino dmimaram, the day after Ail Souls; 
Crafina Martisi, eight days after, inclu&ve; and Qeizdena 
Miuarti:, bicen days. 

Reru‘asus everiorum [in Law) a writ for the return of 
cattle to the de'endant, whee the plaintiff doth not declare, L. 

Revues irreplegiasile [in Laso] a weit judicial, fent out 
of the common pleas to the fheriff, for the final reftitution or 
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return of cattle tothe owner, unjultly diftrained, 1s damage fea- 
fant, and fo found by the jury. 

Rev. is the ufual abbreviation for Reverend. 

Reve [in are. Cu/?.) the bailiff of a franchife or manour. 

_ Reve Lia ent. Cu?) a duty or impofition on merchandizes 
either imported or exported. . 

ToRoeve'an [revelare, L. reveler, F. rivelare, It, revelar, 
Sp.] to lay open, to difelote. 

Revet-rour, a great concourfe of people, a riot. 

Re’verie & [of reveilfewr, F_]a rioter. 

_ Rever'uit, i. ¢. to awake F fin the Milit. drt.) a beat ofa 
drum in the morning, that fummoneth the foldiers from their 
beds. and is ulually calledthe Travelly. 

To Re'vet [of revesiler, F. to keep awake or awaken] to 
make metry, efpecially in the night-time ; to riot. 

Revers, {ports of dancing, masking, dicing, acting farces, 
comedies ufed in noblemens huules, inns of courts, &’¢. in the 
night-time. 

Majler of the Revews, an officer who has the ordering of 
chief command in thofe divertifements ; and in the inns of court, 
and is forme young fudent chofen to chat office. 

Revetation (FP. rivelazisae, lt. revelaciln, Sp. of reves 
fatio, L.) a revealing, a laying open, a difcovering. 

Reve'Nce (prob. of re and vengeance or réevanche, F.] the 
act of taking full farisfaétion for an atfront or injury done. 

To Reve'ser (of reand veager, F.) to infliét a punifliment, 
Or purnifh for an injury done. 

Toe Dejire of Revence, fay the Moralilts, turns to vice, 
when itexceeds a moderate defence of ourfelves, and our de- 
pendants, and concerns, and a jultailertion of our rights againit 
the invaders of them. 

Reve'xcerut (of vengeance. F.] given to revenge. 

Revi NGEFULLY, ina vindidtive manner. 

Reve'NGe rutness, a revengeful temper. 

Reve’nue [revenu? of revenir, F. to return) the yearly 
rents or profits arifing to a man from bis lands, pofief- 
fions, Ese. 

Reve'nve (Hunting Term] a mais of fleth formed chiefly 
ofa cluiter of whitifh worms on the heads of deer, which gnaw 
= roots of their horns, and fo is the occafion of their caiting 

em, 

Reve'sce ofa Partridge (with Fow/ers) a new tail of a par- 
tridge, growing out after the former is loft, 

oO Reve rperate [reverderer, F. riverberare, It. rever- 
berdr, Sp. of reverberare, L.] to ftrike or beat back. 

Reververa' tion [F, riverberazisne, It.] a ftriking or beat- 
ing back, Z. 

Reverpera’tion [in Chymif?.] is the caufing the fame 
of a fire to beat back down on the metal in a furnace, 

Reve'aueratory, of or pertaining to reverberation, on 
ferving to reverberate. 

4 Reve’aperatory [reverberateriam, L.] a chymical fur- 
nace, built clofe sl! round, and covered at top, fo as not to 
give vent tothe heat or flame, but to make it return or beat 
back to the bottom of the furnace. 

To Reve’ae [reverer, F, reverire, It. reverenciar, Sp. of 
revereri, L.) to ftand in fear, to honour with an awful reipect 

To Re'verence [reverer, F. reverire, Ite of revereri, L. 
to honour or refpect. 

Re'verence [F. reverenza, It. reverincia, Sp. of reveren- 
tia, L.] is an humble, awful, and ingenuous regard for the di- 
vine nature, proceeding from a due efteem and love of God, 
which renders us unwilling to doany thing which may argue a 
contempt of him, or which may provoke or offend him. 

Re'verenp (F. reverends, It, and Sp. of reverendus, L.Ja 
title given to the clergy, Right Reverend, to bilhops, Mu? Reve- 
rend to archbifhops. 

Re'verenp [reverendys, L.] worthy to be reverenced and 
honoured. 

Re’verenvness [Of reverendus, L.J a reverend quality. 

Re'verent [revereate, It. reverens, L.) refpeétful, awful. 

Revere’xtiar [of reverens, L.) awful, refpectiul. 

Re’vERENTLY, refpettfully, awfully. 

Re‘verentness [reverentia, L.) a reverent-quality, hum- 
ble behaviour. 

Reve'ntes [reveries of rever, F. to rave or be light-headed} 
delirious ravings, dillration, idle talk, conceit, fancy. 

To Reve'xss [reverfum, L.] to undo, repeal or make void. 

4 Reve'nse [revers, F. revefio, It.] that which is on the 
back fide, as the reverfe of a medal. . 

4A Reve'rse [of'@ Meda!) is the backfide, in oppofition to 
the head or principal figure. 

Reve'rsen [reverfus, L.) repealed, made void. 

Reverse [in Fencing) a back-Rroke. 

Reve’asen [in Hera/d] turned beck, or upfide down. 
When a man bears in his eicutcheon another reverfed, it isa 
mark of his having ravifhed a maid or widow, or that he has 
run away from his fovereign’s banner: Or, when a man’s own 
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efcutcheon is reverled entirely, it is a mark ‘of ,his being a 
traitor. 

Reve'estere, that may be reverfed, F 

Reve’asine 2 [in Muck] the inverting of the order of 

dated iol the parts, or the placing of the higher part 
or treble in the place of the lower part or bals. 

Reve'eston [in Réetorich) a figure, the fame that in Greet 
is called Epi/Prophe. 

Reve'rsion (F, riverfone, It. of reverfie, L.) a returning 
or coming back again. 

Reve'rsion [in Com. Lew) is a poffibility referved to a 
man’s {elf and his heirs, to have again lands or tenements, 
made over conditionally to others, upon the failing of fuch 
conditions. 

Reve’rsion [in Lar] is allo when an effate is poffeffed, 
which was parted fora time, ceales, and is determined in the 

rfon to whom it was alienated, alligned or granted, and their 
ea or effeétually returns to the donor, his heirs or affigns, 
whence it was derived. 

Raver’sion, is alfo the right a perfon has to any inheri- 
tance or place of profic after the deceafe of another. 

Reve'aston of Series (in Algebra) a method of finding a na- 
tural number from its logarithm given; or the fine from its ark, 
or the ordinate of an ellipfis from an area given to be cut off 
from any point in the axis, 

To Reva'at [revertere, L,] to return to its firft owner, as an 
eftate or honour does to the crown. 

Rever'tisLe (reversible, F.) that may return, or be re- 
turned. 


Reve'srtary? [of revefire, L. to clothe again) the place 
Reve'stay in a church, where the church veltments 
are kept. 


To Reva'cruan [revitailier, F.) to furnith with victuals 
again. 

~ Revi'crvaLLixe [revitaillement, F.] a vidtualling again. 

Review [revué, F.} a fecond looking over, or examination, 

4 Review, the fhow or appearance of a body of troops or 
foldiers ranged in form ofbattle, and afterwards made to file off, 
ro fee if the companies be compleat, or to receive their pay, Se. 

Bill of Review [in the court of Chancery) a bill taken out 
by licence of that court where the caufe has been heard, and 
the decree fign’d and inroll’d; but fome error in law appears in 
the body of the decree, or fome new matter is difcovered after 
the making of the decree. 

To Review [reveir, F. revidere, It. revetr, Sp. of revidere, 
L,] to view again, allo to examine into the circumftances of a 
body of troops. 

To Revi've (prob. of res and vilis, L.] to reproach, to abule, 
to taunt or rail at. 

Revite, reviling, reproaching, Milton. 

Revi'sat, a fecond examination. 

To Ruvi'se [revifum, up. of reviders, L.) to review, to look 
over again. 

4 Revi'ss [with Printers] a fecond proof ofa printed theet 
taken off the prefs, to examine whether the faults, marked in the 
former by the correétor, have been amended. 

To Revi'sir [revifum, L. revifiter, F, riviftare, It.) to 
vilit again, 

Revi'ston, a reviling or fecing and viewing a fecond time. 

To Revi've [rivivare, It. revivir, Sp. of reagain, and vi- 
vere, L. tolive, revivre, F.] to bring to life again ; alfo to re- 
new: alfo to come to life again; to recover, to flourifh again. 
_ To Revi'va [in Chymifry] is to reftore a mix'd body, which 
lies ype by falts, fulphurs, &¢, mingled with it, to its na- 
tural form and flate. 

Bill of Revi'von [in the court of Chancery] is where a bill 
has beenexhibited in chancery againft one who anfwers; but 
before the caule is heard, or pre before the decree is inrolled, 
one of the parties dics: In fuch cafe, this bill mult be broughe 
to revive the proceedings, Ge. 

To Revi'viricars [revivifcere, L.] to recover life again. 

Revivirica’rion [in Chymifry] See to Revive. 

Revi'vinc [in Law) a renewing of rents and aétions, after 
ar | had been extinguifhed. 

f-u'NION Selgvarn F.) the aé of reuniting, or rejoining, 
or clofing together again; alfo the reconciliation of friendfhip 
that has been interrupted. 

To Reunit’re [rewnir, F. rivniare, It. rewndr, Sp.] to unite 
or join together again thofe things that have been disjoined or 
feparated ; alfo to reconeile perfons who have been at variance. 

Evo'caate [F, rivocabile, It. of revocabilis, L.] that may 
recalled, repealed or reveried. 
evo'caBLeness [of revocadilis, L.] liablenefs to be revok- 
ed, repealed, &¢. 

Revoca’tion [F. rivecazione, It. of revocatio, L.) a re- 
ee repealing. 

Evoca’rion fin Law] the recalling a thi has been 
Sranced; che revoking or nt Rate a ewe ae 
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Ts Revo'ne [revoguer, Fe-rivorare, It. reesear, Sp. of reve- 
eare,L.} to call back again, to repeal alaw, to make void an act 
or deed; alfo to take away acommillion or trult; alfo to re. 
nounce an error. 

To Revo'Ly [revolter, F. rivoltarf, \t.] to rebel, or rife 
againft a prince or dtate; alfo to reneunce or forfake one's re. 
ligion. 

A Revo'et [revolte, PF. rivolta, It.) a rebellion, a rifing. 

A Revo'Lrer, one who rifes againtt, or, who foriakes the 
caufe of his fovereign. 

To Revo'uve [revelvir, Sp. of revolvere, L.] to caft about 
in one’s mind, 

Revo'ivine [revo/vens, L.) rolling in mind, confidering, 
Milton. 

Revotu'tion [F. revofuzione, It. revoluciix, Sp. of reve- 
fatis, L.Ja rolling back, a turning round or again. 

Revotu’tion [in Politics) a great turn or change of go- 
vernment. 

Revotu’tion [in Geom.) is the motion of any figure round 
a fixed line, as an axis. 

RevoLu'tion [in 4/?rom.] is the period of a far, planet, cn- 
met, or other phanomenon; or its ceusle from any of the zo- 
diack points til] it return to the fame. 

Mean Revoru’rion ofa planet in the Zodiack [Aron] is 
the return of the line of the mean motion of a planet from any 
point in the zodiack to the fame point again. 

True Revou'tion of a planet in the Zodiack [Affrom.] the 
return of the line of the motion of that planct, from any one 
point of the faid circle to the fame point again. 

Revoru'rioners, thole who approved of the great turn ef 
affairs, after the abdication of king ‘Jamer. 

Revu'isioy [F. of reswiiis, L.) a plucking away or back. 

Revu'tsion [with Péy/-) is the turning of a violent flux of 
humours from one part of the body to another, either a neigh- 
bouring or oppofite part. 

Revu'isive (of revalfuns, L.) pulling back or away. 

Revutso’ria [in Medicine) is when the courfe of blood, 
which guthes out at one part, is turncd another way, by the 
opening ofa vein in a remote or convenient place. 

To Re'vy [of reavir, F.) aterm uled ata game at cards. 

Rew, a rank, a row, 

4 Rewa'eo [of pe and peano, Sax.) a recompence. 

To Rewa’no (of re and peapdian, Sax.) to recompence. 

ig aa that is capable or worthy of being recom- 

fed, 

Rewe't (Rewét, F.] the lock of a-gun. 

Rewt'su, Jecherous, a term uled of the copulation of 
doves, 

Ruasvot'pes/utura, a future or feam of the fcull, the fa- 
gittal future. 

Rwappo'Locy [p2SSorcypie of s23G4, arod, and Asp Oy, 
Gr.] the art of numbering or computing by Napier's rods or 
bones, 

Rua‘pooMancy [pa3Souerteic, of fe SsGy, and uavreia, 
Gr.] an ancient method of divination performed by means of 
rods or ftaves. 

Rua'spos (j¢3s\, Gr.) a rod or wand; alfo a meteor like 
a ftrait wand. 

: Rea‘cuts [with Asatersi?s) the {pine or chine-bone of the 
ack. 

Rracuisa’cra [with Péy/] the gout in the fpine, &'r. 

Ruacut'tae 2 [with daat.] certain mutcles that lic over 

Ruacut’tan!§ the back-bone. 

Ruacnt'vis [i2yitte, Gr.) the rickets, a difeafe in childrem. 

RuaGa’pes (isp, Gr.] chaps or clefts in the hands, 
feet, lips, Ese. alfo fores or {mall ulcers in the fandament, & er. 

Ruacor'pss [fayossdvs, Gr.) the third coat of the eye, 
otherwile called the Uvea tumica. 

A Rua’mnus [‘Paur&, Gr.] the white bramble ealied 
Rbamn, or Corifi's Thorn, L. 

Rua’mMnus Cathartiens, the buckthorn-fhrub, LZ. 

Rua’norx, the part of a divifion of a county in Wales before 
the conqueft, containing four tenements; as every Gave/ con- 
tained four Rhandixes, every Township four Gavels, and every 
Maneur four Townjbips. . 

Ruante’res [with Orw/i?s] the internal corners of the 


es. 
Rua‘rue (fag4, Gr] the future or feam of the fcull- 
c 


Ruaro’nticum [in Medicine] a root that refembles rhubarb. 
and nearly of the fame virtues. 
Rua’Psopists, makers or compofers of Rbapfodies. 
Rua’Psopy ig cage F. rapjodia, 1t, rbapfodia, L. of 
ide of gar]e to few, and wid a verie or fong, Gr.Ja 
confuled collection of divers paflages, notions, &c. multered up 
for the compofing of fome work ; alfo a tedious and impertinent 
fpinning out of a difcourfe, to little or no purpole; fo denomi- 
nated (as fome fay} of a contexture or repetition of a great num- 


er 
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ber of verfes, efpecially Homer's poems, which were colledted 
and dige!ted into books by Py/i Oratite ; 

Ruarso pomancy fof gelesva, and wavte'a, Gr.] an an- 
cient kind of divination pertormed by pitching on a paflage of a 
poet at hazard, and reckoning on it usa prediction of whac was 
tu happen. 

Sometimes they wrote feveral verles of a poct on fo many 
Pieces of wood, piper, or the like, fhook them together in an 
urn, and drew out one which was accounted the lor, 

Sometimes they cait dice on the table on which verfes were 
written, and that whereon the dye lodg’d, contain’d the pre- 
diction, 

Rur’a [of fiw, to flow, Gr, becaule fhe abounds with all 
manner of good things) Cyée/r, the mother of the Gods, accord- 
ing to the poets. See Cylele. BY oe 

Rue’oma? [fizyue, Gr.) that which is broken; a rupture 

Rue’xis ¢ or breaking. ; . 

Rue’oma (with Surgeom) the breaking or burfling of any 
Part, asofa bone, the inner rim of the belly, the eve, Ge, 

Ruero'rians, a feét of hereticks in the 4th ecniury, who 
held that all hereticks had reajon on their fide. 

Ruero'nican [rhetorigue, F rettorica Ue. retirico, Sp. of 
rhetoricus, L.)} of, or pertaining to thetorick, cloquent. ’ 

Ruero’ricauness [of rbetsrigoe, KF rbctorica, L. of fe7e- 
gizn, Gr. Jecloquentnels. ; : 

Risrortga’rions, terms of rhetorick 5 alivempty and un- 
found reafonings. ; 

Ritetoarr’cian [rbeter. L. rhetoricien, F, rettarico, y It. re- 
torice, Sp.] one verfed in, or a profeflor of rhetorick ; allo a fee 
of hereticks in Ezypt. fo called from their leader Roctivs, 

Rueto'ricn [rbeterica ari, L gntogexii. Gr.) the art of 
{peaking copioufly on any fubject, with all the advantages of 
beauty and force, : ‘ 

Rusu'm [rbeuma, L. of fete of fiw, Gr. to flow] a thin, 
ferous humour occafionally oozing out of the glands about the 
mouth and throat. se . 

Rugu’marick [fevuarxs, Gr.] of, or pertaining to the 
theumatifm; alfo troubled with rheum. ; : 

Rueu’MaticKwess, fubjectnels to be affliéted or the being 
troubled with a rheumatifm. — 

Rueu'marism [rbeamatifmus, L. prvmatiopas, ofpie to 
flow, Gr.] a wandering pain in the body, accompanied with 
heavinets, difficulty of motion, and fometimes a fever. 

Ruexis 7 [pazes of pityruys, Gr. 1 break) a rupture of the 

Rize ag cornea of the eye. . 

Ritne caave [in Germany) the count palatine of the Rhine. 

Re in‘rasp Rod, a meafure of two fathom, or twelve foot. 

Rutne’ncnires (of giv and tpi, Gr. to pour in) a {mall 
fyringe to {quirt medicinal liquors into the noltrils. 

Ru tno [with the Vadgar) ready money. ; 

Rutno'ceros [feraxecws, of giv the nole, and wipes, Gr. a 
horn] a lirge bealt in India, who has a horn on his nole, and 
his skin full of wrinkles, like that ofanclephant, with deep far- 
rows, and fo hard that it can fcarce be pierced with a fword. 

Rutwoce’aicar, of, pertaining or like to a rhinoceros. 

Rutza‘cra (ieleyea, Gr] a furgeon’s inftrument to draw 
out a {plinter, bone, or tooth. ; 

Rutzo romu [of fifa a root, and 7iun,Gr. a cutting) a 
Medicine that roots out a difeafe. ; 

Ruopag’teum [fod'sor trasor, Gr.) oil of rofes. 

Ruo'pt Radix, role-wort, a kind of herb. 

Ruopt'res[podizns, Gr.) a precious ftone of a rofe-colour 

Ruopopa' runt [fod'ed'dgva, ey rofe bay-tree. 

Reopope'x sb sehen r.] the rofe bay-tree. 

euae’s (with Surgeons] a fort of bandage of a rhomboi- 
ure, 

tea M dignwm, a fort of wood that fmells like roles, 
growing jn the ifland of Réades. 

Ruo’poMEL [fod éynae, Gr.] the honey of rofes. 

Ruto'pon [jidev,Gr.Jthe role; aflower, 

Ruo'pon (in Péarmary] a medicinal compofition, in which 
roles are the chief ingredient. a 

Ruo'pora [Botany)a plant that bearsa leaf iike a nettle, and 
a flower like a rofe. . 

Ruoposa’ecua num [ofjed'er caxytesr, Gr.) fugar of 
Toles. 

Ruoposta'cMa [fad'or ¢dyue, Gr.) rofe-water. 

Ruomsor'pat, of, or pertaining to the figure rhomboides. 


RuoMaor’pes [of s3u3¢0- a four fquare, and of J form, 
Gr.] is a four-fided figure, whole oppolite angles and oppolite 
fides are equal, but is neither equilateral nor equiangular. 

Rutompor’pes Anat. Ja mufcle fo'called from its 

Ruompor'pes 3 ape. 

Ir lies under the Cucu/lares, and arifes from the two inferior 
{pines of the neck, and four fuperior of the back ; and is inferted 
ficthy into the whole bafis of the Scapala, which it draws for- 
Wards, and a little upwards. 
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Rvomacoistcat, of or pertaining to or of the form of 3 
Rhoméus. 

Rnomeus [in Serzery} a fore of bandage of a rhomboidal 
figure. 

Ruo'maus, isa four-fided fgure, whole fides are equal 
and parallel, but the angles trequal, 

Ruo'’xcuus ('Pavye¢, Gr.] a fnorting or fnoring; allo a 
{neering at, or mocking; aicolt, flout, or jeer. 

RWONCHIsoNANT [rbonsbijonus, LJ imitating the noiie of 
fnorting. 

Ruora‘tie J, rfes {of esrarer, Gr. a club, which hegins 
with a flender tip, and grows bigger and bigger to ths head] 
a kind of verfes, among she ancients, which began with mono. 
fyables, and were contained in words growing gradually longer 
to the att, which was the longelt of ali, as, 

Sper dews eterna ef dationis conciliator, 

Ruo'raron ['Piraev, Gre] the water-lilly, fo named bes 
caule its root relembles a club. 

Ruoro crapuens [of errst toys, and yco'se 
os who confined themlelves to low fubjzcts, 
andskips, plants, &'¢, 

Ruv’sarn[rbadarharam, LJ a purging root well known, 

Raume2 [Rbomivr, LL. ‘PouS», Gr.) with navigators a 

Rums vertical circle of any given place; or the interfec- 
tion of part of fuch a circle with the horizon. 

Reus, a buthy thrab, called Swmacb, or carriers Sumach; 
with which hides of leather are dretied. 

Ruy raro‘crarnen [‘Pureesyea'9& of Purapds, filthy, 
and ye2'te, Gr. to write] a writer of obfcene matters or trifles. 

Ruy a’s [ Pusas, Gr.) a difeale in the eyes, that caules conti 
nual watering. 7 

Rivas [rbyrhrus, L. of "Pi du, Gr] the likenels of 
found at the end of words. ‘This word in it’s molt ancient Nor- 
therm fignification, denoted no more than to Nurméer, Rim, 
with the ancient Seythians fignified witha Number, and the fame 
was in ule with the Ce/ra, and almoft all the Northern nations: 
So Off. fays Rum thero fifgo. (i. e. The NemdSer of the Fifbes. 
The Angls-Saxons cali'd Arithmetick and Chronslogy, Rim= 
ener, (i. e* the power or art of numbering. Some think 
rhymes to have been a modern invention; but others think 
otherwile sand Mr, Drydem fays, that monfieur /e Clere has 
made it out, that David's pialms were written in as errant 
thyme as they are tranflated into. 

Mr. Skinner is of opinion, that rhyme was firft brought into 
Europe by the Arabians; but inflances are given of rhymes in 
the Sexsm poetry, long before the Arabians made fuch a hgure in 
the world: ‘Though rhymes indeed are of fuch importance in 
modern poetry, that {carce one part in ten can have any pretence 
to that title, but for the fake of the rhymes, vet they are not fo 
ediential to it as fome imagine. ‘The lurd Rofrommsn was of 
another opinion, and wrote his tranflation of Horace’s Art of 
Poetry in blank verfes and Mr. ‘Folw Milton's Paeradife Lyt, 
which is the beit poem in our tongue, is without rhyme. 

The harmony of our numbers appears not only from the mo- 
derns, but the ancients; and Souke/pear, that wrote a hundred 
years ago, is an example of the dignity of our verfe, and the 
mufick of poetry, without the ornament of rhyme. 

The Englih tongue wants no advantage of harmony for the 
forming a poet; and tho’ rhymes may be well enough fpared, 
yet thofe Engii/b poets, that have rhymed well, have in that 
excelled the French and Italians too. 

gts neither Ruyme noz Reafon. 

This old faw is ufually applied to fuch perfons as are imperti- 
nent either in difcourle or writing, and it is indeed an intolerable 
fault co be neither; for tho rhyme be but a jingle, it affurds de- 
light by the muficalnefs of its cadence, when for want of both 
rhyme and reafon it neither delights the fenfe nor improves the 
intelleétuals. "Tis probsble it had its original from the famous 
Sir Thomas More, lord chancellor of England, in the time of 
king Henry the VIII. of whom it is ftoried, than an author 
asking Sir Tharsas’s judgment of an impertinent book, he bid 
him tarn it into verfe, which he did, and shows it to Sir T4o- 
mas, who reply'd, Sy ay, now ‘tis fomething Like, moo ‘tit 
Rhyme, but before ‘twas neither Rhyme nor Reajan. 

uy’THMIcal [of rbysheiews, L. of Pususxis, Gr.) being 
in rhyme. 

Ruyti'posts [with Surgeons) a wrinkling of any part of the 
body. 

- {of “Puwaes's, Gr. filthy) fcouring medicines 
for cleanfing away of filth. 

Ruvy’tuatica {in At, Mu?) that branch of mufick that res 
gulated the rhymes. ; 

Rytumorora [Pesutcrorice of “PuSvds and asica, to 
make Gr.} one of the mutical faculties, as they are called, that 
prefcribes rules for the motions. 

Riat, a piece Of gold current at 10 hhillings. 

In the 1ft year of K. Henry V1. a pound weight of gold, of 
the old Randard, was, by indenture of the mint, coined into 49 

riars, 
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tals, current at tes. each, or 90 half fials xt 54.2 piece. 

Rrans Furtbings, which went at 2s. 64, in the time of Hears 
¥ LiL. the golden rial was ordered to go at 11s. 3d, in the ad 
year of queen Efizaicth, rials were coined at 155. a-picce, when 
4 pound weight of old ftandard gold was to he coined into 43 
vials. In the 3d year of K. Fames I. the Ro/e Reals of guid 
were coined at 30s. a piece, and the Spur Riads at 15 4. a piece. 

Rianr [of rire, F.j laughing. 

Ris tndobe, Sax. Ribble, De. and G.] a fideebone of the 

ody. 
. Ree {with Archers} a hard goole-quill which lies between the 
sather. 
. Riseim (with the Cunting Crew} money. ¢. g. Toe Ris- 
pin runs thick, he is full of money: Tor Rippin raas tora; 
he is Very poor. 
wy wa Sbip} are the timber of the futtocks, when the 
planks are off; fo named, becaule they bend like the ribs ofa 
human or other animal budy. ; 

Rigs of rhe Parrels [of a Sbip} certain long pieces of wood, 
made with holes like the comb at the beak head, and belong to 
the parrels of the yards. 

ealeemre [of ridaldo, It. a loofe fellow] debauched, 
obfeere. ; 

Ri'satpay [ribalderia, Tt Jdebauchery, oF obfcene talk, 

Ri'nsann? [ruéas, P.ja narrow woven-filk for ornaments 
. R1'pson of womens heads, Ge. 7 

Ri‘paup [iid Stat.) a vagabond, a luxurious fpend-thrift 5 a 
whoremonger. a lecher; a debauchee, Ff 

Riue’p fof pyhbe, Sex.) having ribs. 

—— Ri'nece-Ra BBLE, a moh, : 
spste Ri‘soon [in Heraldry) isthe Sch part of 2 
bend: It is berne a little cut off from the out- 
lines of the efcutcheon thus: He beareth Or, a 
ribbon gules. 

Joe Rip ROAST, 





to beat or bang foundly, 
¢{Motany] the curan buths batlard currans, L. 

ie Maley ris, F. rife, It. arriz, Sp. Bys, Da. and 
L. G. Re f$, H. G.] a fort of graia. 

Rrceaate [in Mz, Books] a kind of extempore prelude or 
overture; the fame as a voluntary. a 

Ric [Ric, Sax. powerful.) Hence frie fignifes altogether 
rong, Atéelric noble powertul, ee 

Ricu (pve, Sax. rag, Da. rpck, Dv. O. and L. G, reich, 
H. G. rete, F. ricco,lt. rico, Sp.) that has great incomes, 

Jentiful, very precious. 

Ricn Man (Hiercgipphically} and a good fubje€t, who fub- 
mits to the command of his faperiors, was reprefented by a ca- 
nicl, being an animal uleful, ftrong, laborious, and very docile. 

Re'cues (Henting Term) a company of marterns or fables. 

Rienes [richefe, F. ricchexza, It, riguéza, Sp. Reckdom, 
Dy. O. and L. G. weithtubm, H. G_) wealth a great or vatt 
eltaie. 

zahen Ricwes encreafe, the boop terreafra. 

Becaule molt people grow old, before they grow rich. 

Recary, plentifully, precioufly. 

Riek @ [hpese, Sax. nueck, Du. and L. G.] a heap of corn 

Rrex§ or hay. a 

Ri'cxats [ixyites of peyas, Gre 

mmon to children. 
barren vy [of paxizes,Gr.] troubled with the rickets, 

Rierure [ridtwra, L.) a gaping. 

To Rip der. ¥. i. Apioan, Sex. repden, Du. retren, G.}‘o 
gain ground in walking ¢ alfa to free or dilengage trom. 

Rup (Jer. dnp. and Part P.) did rid, have rid* 

Rip, v, To Rede. 

Rr'ppaxce, a ridding or clearing places littered or encum- 
bered ; allo difpatch. 

Ripnen, v. Te Ride. 

Jo Ri'pare [of hpinvel, Sax.) to fiftin a fieve. 

a Rippie [pxdel, Sux. Ratsel, G. probably from rathen, 
G. to conjecture, Some derive it from Ratiffa,, Francifc, a 
Problem or Parable; ome from the Greek toarray, Lo interrogate, 
and others from Rathyo, Getb, reafon) a hard queition, or a 
thing prepns'd in obicure and ambiguous terms. ; ; 

Jo Rt ove [ot Anexvan, Sex.) to propule; allo explain 
riddles or hard queltions. 

To Rive Jer. ¥. [pidin, Sax. rpda, Sw. ride, Den. rpven, 
Dy. O. and L. G. revien, H. G-] to be carried on a horle, 
coach, Ge, 


the back bone] a difeafe 


Ki2 bdr. dnp. (rite, G.] did ride. 
Rip Ter. Part P. [geritten,G.] have rid or rid- 
Rioptew ¢ den. 


| Te Rive Land-fck' 4 (Sea Phrafe] is when land lies all round 
the thip, fo that no point of the compals is open to the fea. 
To Rive a-cre/; (Sea Language is to ride with the main-yards 


ane fure-Fards hotfed up, buth yards and arms being topped 
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Te Rupr a fook [Sea Language] is to ride with one end of 
the yards peeked up, and the other end hangings alio a ihip is 
fidto ride a peek, when in weighing an anchor it is brought 
direUy over it. . 

Go Reve a fost [Sea Phrafe] is when a hip rides with two 
cables fpliced or faftened together, that are double to the length , 
which is called a fhot. . 

To Rive atheart (Sea Pbraje] is to ride with the fhip’s fide 
on the tide, 

To Rive betwixt Wind and Tide [Sea Phrafe] is when the 
wind has equal force over her one way, and the tide the other 
way. 

Jo Riot Heewje fall (Sea Phrafe] is when the hhip, in ftrefs 
of weather, falls 19 deep into the tea at her head, chat the water 
breaks into her hawdes,+ 

To Rive Porteife (Sea-Lang.Jis faid of afhip when her yards 
ate down, or ftruck upon the deck. 

To Ripe Wind Road (Sea Lang.) is when the wind has more 
power over a fhip in her riding than the tide. 

To Rips fy the Stoppers [Sea Term] is when the cable is fa- 
flened or ttaid only by them, and not bitted. 

A Ripe of hazel or other wood, a whole clump of {prigs 
growing out of the Jame root, 

Rivera, acurtain or cover, F, 

Ripeav [ia Fortis.) a {mall elevation of earth, extending it 
felf lengthways, ferving to cover a camp, or add an advantage 
to a polit; allo a ditch, the earth whereof is thrown upon its 
fide. 

Rivers [in Sea Lang ] large pieces of timber, fome in the 
hold and others aloft, bulted on the other timbers, to ilrength- 
en them, when the fhip is but weakly builr. 

Rioce [hnicge, Sex.) the top of a houfe, hill, &. Hence 
Cotheriige, Waldrige, &c. 

Ripce Cully [auth the Canting Crew) a gold {mith 

Rioces (in dredite? ) the spaces between the channels of 
timber or ftone wrought. 

Rui'pces [of 4 Horse's Mouth) are wrinkles in the roof, run- 
ning from one fide of the jaw to the other with furrows be- 
tween them. 


Ri‘pce-sanp [ofa Horje-Harnefs) that part of it that runs 
over a-crois his back. 


Rrvetinc? [fome derive jt of rejiciends with the Din. 
Ri‘pcer Ling.] the male of any beatt that has beea buc 
half gelt. 


Te Ripicu'ne 
make a may-game o 

Ripicu’te [F. ridiculs, It. ridicule, Sp. of ridiculum, L.J 
that which is ridiculous, jelt, mockery, a laughing ftock, 

Ripicurous [ridicule F. ridiculs, lt. of ridicul-fus, L,} 
fit to be laugh'd at, impertinent, foppifh. 

Ripi’cuLousty, impertinently, foppifhly. 

Ripr’cucousness [/e redicwle,F. of ridiculsfus, L.) wor- 
thinels to be ridiculed 

Ripincs [in York@ire) a divifion of that country of which 
there are three ridings, the £a?, We, and Nerrh. 

Ri‘pinc Clerk [in Chancery] one of the fix clerks, who in 
his turn for one year, keeps the comptrollment-books of all 
grants that pafs the great feal. 

Riow'tra [in dla/ Boj the fame as Reddita and Replica, 
Ital. 

Ripe’rro, an entertainment of finging, mufick, &¢." an 
opera, or part of it, dtal. : 

Ru'ews arriere [Law Phrafe}a kind of plea uled to an aftion 
of debt, wpon arrearages of account, whereby the defendant 
alledges that there is nothing in arrear, F 

Ri'ens éeins le garde (6/2 Law] a challenge to a jury or 
inquelt of London, for that four fulicient men, &'¢. were not 
impannell'd, & 

Rie'ns pat, &e. [in Lew) i.e. nothing pages by the Deed; 
is the form of an exception taken in fome cafes to an aétion, L. 

Rui ens per difcent (Law Phraje) i. e. nothing by defcents 
the plea of an heir when iffued for his anceltor’s debt, tho’ he 
had nothing from him by defcent, FP. 

Ri'eR County, is the place appointed by the fheriff (afier his 
court is ended) for the reception of the king's money. 

Ri're(pype, Sax ] frequent, common. 

Rirexess [Ripeneype, Sax.) frequency, commonnefs. 

Rtrr Rare [probably of Reap, Sax. an old coat, accord- 
ing to Minjbew, or riffen raffen, Dat. a mingle mangle) dregs, 
feum, the refule of things, &e. 

Jo Re'ece (of peapian, Sax. rifér, O. F ) to pillage, or robb, 

Rirre’tum [old Rec] a coppice or thicket ; a place full of 
buthes or thorns, 

Ri'revine 2 [of rafier, O. F.] a fort of gaming, when a 

Ra‘retinc§ certain fet of perions lay down a ftake of mo- 
ney againit a piece of plate or other thing, and he who throws 
mott upon the dice takes it, 

A Rut, aclift, chink, or crack. 


pee: FJ to render ridiculous, to 


Ts 
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T Rurt [of peapian, Sax. to fnatch, or ifber, Daa.) to 
fplit, to cleave. : ; 

Rirts [in Herfes] a difeafe, when corruption is lodged in 
the palate of the mouth, 

Rta, a horle who has one of his flones cut out; and yet he 
has gotten a colt. 

4 Ric [prod. of ridendo, L. laughing] a ramping, wanton 

irk. 
. Rua [with the P'x/gar] game, diverfion, fport, fun. 

To Ric aéewt, to ramp or be wanton and trisky. 

fo Rie @ Ship (Sea Phraje) is to furnish it with tackling. 

Rica‘trox, the (prinkling or moillening any thing, L. 

Well Ricoe'p [Sea Term} uled of a fhip, when her rigging 
is of a fit fizz, in proportion to her burden; and allo when her 
two univerfiry ropes, a3 the two main fhrowds, tackles, crow- 
feet, fe. are put up. ; 

Well Ricern (Metapber.} is id of a perfon who is well 
drefied. 

Over Riac’p [fpoken of a Ship) which is faid to be fo, when 
her ropes are too big for her burden. 

Ricetne, all the ropes which belong ta any part of a 
fhip, but more efpecially thofe which belong to the malts and 

ards. 
ji Ricapoo's, a Freach Dance, performed in figures by aman 
and a woman, af 

Ricnt (in Geem. ] Something that lies even, without inclining 
or bending one way or another. 

Rieuwr [pihe, Sox. ratr, Se verte, Dan, ergt, Du. O. 
and L. G. vecht, H. G. drott, F. drette, Ut. derech, Sp. re- 
fiat, L.) jultice, equity, reafon, authority, privilege. ; 

Rraur [in Law] any title or claim, by vertue of a condi- 
tion, mortgige, Oe. 

Ricurt [in Exbiets] imparts a power of s¢ting, granted or 
left free by the aw; bur it is not to be taken for the jaw it felt: 
Right denotes liberty, but law includes fome bond or engage- 
ment, by which our natural liberty is reftrained. 

Ricut, ftraitz alfo honett or juit; allo true, proper, na- 
tural. 

Ricut Sailing, is when a voyage is performed on fome one 
of the tour cardinal points. : 

Ricut Angle {with Geomet_] is an angle, one of whofe legs 
flands exattly apright upon the other, leaning no more one 
wav than the other, o; 

Ricut-angled Figure [Geom] a figure, the fides of which 
at right-angles, or ftand perpendicular one to another. 


are 


Ricut-angled Triangle (Geom.) atriangle which -has one- 


right-angle. ; in 
Ricut Line [Geom.] a line that lies equally between its 
points, without bending or turning one way or another. < 
Ruicut Sphere (Affrom.) tuch a pofition of a fphere, that 
it has the poles of the world in its horizon, and the. equator in 
its zenith. a 
To Rigwtfone, is to do him right or juftice. 2 
Ricut Circle (in the Stereograpbical Projection of thre Sphere} 
. isa circle at right angles to the plane.of projection. \\ « 4 
» Riont the Helm (Sea Pbrofe}.a direction for the fleerman 
to keep the helm in the middle of the fhip. :! 
Ri‘cutry, truly, naturally, properly, tae} 
Rveutwess (Rihtnepyre, Sex.) the true or proper quality. 
Ri'cuttousness (Rihtpipenerye, Sax.) juibnefs, equita- 
blene(s, &e. mo 
Rieurrut (Ribepull, Sex.) by right, lwfal, ie. © 
- Reon {rigidoy le. rigidus, L.]exaét as to the. obfervation 
of rules and difcipline; ftnét, aultere, feweres . J ! 
Ri‘cIpNess Frigidict, F. rigiditd, Mt. of rigidttds, L.] 
Riei’pity é everity, ftri€tnels. - : 
Rian ry [in Péy/.) a brittle hardnefs or that kind of hard- 
nefs, fuppofed to arife from the mutual indentation of the com- 
t particles, within one another; it is oppolite to ductility 
and malleability, Fe. o rer 
Ri‘cusrt,. any: fquare, flat, thin. piece of wood, like .thofe 
which are defigned tor making the’ frames of imail pictures, be- 
fore they are moulded. Tek tt bas 


Rioters (with Printers] thin flices or plates of wood | 


fet between veries in poetry; or furniture to enlarge or leilen 
margins. ' 
Ricots, a mufical inflrument, confilling of feveral fticks 
bound together, only feparated by beads. 
Ri'cor ([Rigweur, F. Rivowe, Lt. of Rigor, Sp. amd. L.Ja 
great, ftiff, cold, roughnels, iliftne!s;.a fhaking of the:skin and 


mufcles of the whole body, accompanied with chillinets, or ‘a , 


eonvulfive fhuddering for cold; allo feverity of manners and dif- 
polition, Rernnefs, harfhnels, the utmolt extremity. 
RuGorous [rigerajut, L. rigsrewx, F. rigorofe, Ite riga- 
rojo, Sp.) full of rigour, over harhh. ' : 
» ‘Rr'corousty, harihly, feverely. 
Ri'corous»ess, fulnels of rigour, over-harfhoets. - 


ARitt [prob. a contraction of views, Le) a rivulet, a” 


little fiream or brook, 
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Ri'try [contraft. of rivalas, Le 2 rivulet] ful of ril’s or 
rivulets, 

Rim (pima, Sax.) the border or edge of any thing. 

Ri'ta, a rift, cleft. or chink, L. 

Ri'ma (with Surgeons) a fifiure or cleft of a hone. 

Resta (in Anatomy) a narrow aperture of a {mall cavity un- 
der the Fornix, opening into the dajundilzive; called allo the 
third ventricle of the brain, L. 

Rima Pudendi (Anatomy) the cleft of a women’s privities, L. 

Rime [hpime, Sax.) a falling milt, which dilolves gradu- 
ally by the heat of the fun. 

Rime Q (rime, F. rythnws, L. of “Pusuis, Gr.) the like. 

Ruimery nels of found at the end of words. 

Dozzere/ Rime, paltry, forry, pitiful rime. 

Ri'mex [of Rime, Sax. of rhythows, Le of Puduss, Gr] 
a maker of rhymes. : 

Ri'mer (of Rime, Sax. i. ¢. a pomegranate) was the chief 
God of Damafeas, where he had afamous temple, He held 
out in his right-hand a pomegranate, to fhew he was the pro- 
tector of that people, who bore a pomegranate in their coat of 
arms, #. ¢. the Capéterims; and it is very probable was the fame 
that fome suchors call Fapiter Cavs, who was adored on the 
confines of mount Cajiws, which was near Damajcws. 

Ri'uy [of hpime, Sax.] milly, hazy, foggy. 

Rimo’'se [rino/as, L) full of clefts and chinks. 

Rimo’sury (risgftat, L.) fullnels of chinks or clefts. 

Rimu'’ta Laryagis [Anat] the orifice of the Largrx co- 
vered by the Epiglorsis, lett any of the food fhowid fall down. 

Rina'us [deat.] a mulcle of the nofe, otherwile call'd 
Nafalis, 

Rino [pind, Sux. cinde, G.] the skin of any fuit that may 
be pared otf, as of an orange, apple, &'c. 

To Rinp [of pinvan, Sax] to take off the rind, 

Rino [with Boas.) the ble or inver bark of trees, or 
thatioft, whitith, juicy fubitance, which adheres immediately 
to the wood. . _ 

Ri’npy [of nino, Sux.) having a rind, i, ¢. a skin to be pa- 
ged off, as fome fruits. 

Rine [of hning, Sex. ring, Sv. Dax. Dw. and G.J an or. 
nament for the finger, &'c. allo the found of a bell. 

To Rine (dr. #. of pingan, Sax.) to caule or give a found, 
as bells, metal, &e, ; 

Rune (irr. Imp. and Part. P.] did ring, have rung. 

Rine of an Anchor, that part of it wa which the cable is 
faflened. ' 

Rines efa Gan, are circles of metal, and are the bale ring, 
the re-inforced ring, trunnion ring, cornice ring, and muzzle 
ring. = 

Ri'nexers, little rings, curls, Mi/tew. ° 

Rina- Belts [in a Sep) ivon-pins which ferve for bringing 
the plankstoo, =) ss 

Rune of Satarz [with Aron.) a folid circular arch and 
splane, like the horizon of an artificial globe, which entirely 
encompailes that planet, but docs not touch it in any part. 

v.. Rina-Bene {ina Horse] a hard, callous fubftance growing 
in the hallow circle of the litte paltern, above the coronet. 

Rina-Dove, a wood-pidgeon. 

- Rene eed, an inftrument ior Rretching woollen cloth. 
~ Rina Leader, a perion who is the head of a party or faflion. 

Rune ffreated [faid of Cart/e}] marked on the hair or skin 
with round ftreaks. 

Riso-Tai/, a kind of kite, with a whicihh tail. 

» Rixo Walk [with Hunters} a round walk, 
.. Rina Worm,. a kind of difeate.. : 

Yo Rinse [cenfe, Dan. renfe, $a. renfe, Dax. rinfer, F.] 
to wath lightly, to wath. the fopinels cut of linnen, after the 
lathers. 2 2 tts : 

Rior (Ricte, O. F. Riotta, It.) excels, luxury, debauche- 
ry, revel-rout, tumult, rabble... ; 

Rior [in Lew) the forcible doing an unlawfnl thing, by 


_ three armore perians aflembled together for that purpoie. 


To Rv'or [rioter, O. F. 
-t0 live:riotoufly.. 
Ra‘orous [ristevx, O..F.] given to luxury, lewd, diforder- 

ly; that makes a riot, tumulruous. 
c: Raloiqusiy, luxuriouily, lewdly, alfo tumultuoully. 

Riotousness [of risteuwx, F. or of ricta, L, Bard, or of 

Proghachd, Brit. according to Baxter,)} after a riotous manner. 
Js Riv (pippan, rm to cot up, 
» ‘Rera‘ntan [o/d Ree.) any waters that run between banks. 
Ra'pa (pipe, Sax. cpp, Dw. O. and L. G, reiff, H. G.] 
come to maturity, as fruits, &¥e. 
‘Re PEKESs (pipenerpe, Sex.] maturity. : 
‘Rivpewens ‘(in Pdyf] a fort of topical remedies called alfo 
matatantia, - 

Jo Riven [pipian, S4x_] to grow to maturity. 

Rerta'no [in My. Bo.) the fame as rrpiowe, Ital. 

sP 


rigttare, It.) to makea riot; alfo 


Ri‘prrns 
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Pi'rrees [usripa, L. a bank or fhoar, or of risp, a basket to 
ervey fil, Ge. in) men who bring fith from the fea-coatts to 
fell in tne inland parts, the fame as Tramsers. 

v> Ri'pene, to lave or wath lightly over, asthe furtace of 
ihe fea over the furtace of the fand, 

‘fo Kipere Flux, to rub or wipe off the feed-veilels. 

Kier (pynr, Sax.janfewed, cut open. 

Ripresa [in Mu. Bo.) the fame as repre/a, Ital. 
th Kt'proweL, a gratuity or reward, given to tenants after 

ey had reaped their lord’s corn. 

RisaGaLtuM, white Arfenick, or rats-bane. 

To Kise {dre # anipan, Sax. reife, Dan. rpftn, Dy.) to 
{pring up, to proceed or come from; to get up from one’s teat 
or from bed. 

mae irr. Imp. {eeefe, Du.) did rife. 

Risen. Ir. Part. P. (qeeeefen, Dw.) have rifen, am rifen. 

Rise (ripe, Sax.] cauie, occafion; alio preferment; allo the 
head or !pring of a river, Se. 

To Rise twe Tacks (Sea Pbraje) is to flacken the ropes, called 
tacks. 

Risen, v. To rit. 

Rui‘sipxe [rifibisis, L ) capable of laughing, F. 

Ri’staveness? [rifidilitas, L. rigéstite, F.] laughing fa- 

Risipi’Lity § culty capablenets of laughing. 

Ru‘sine sn the Body (in Cattle} a dileate. 

Risino of the Sun, its appearing above the horizon, 

Ot 1s common to worlhip the Risinc un. 

L. Plures adsrant Solem oritntem quam occidentem. (is 
More adore the Ri/iag than the setting fun.) They who are 
young and rifling have more followersthan thole who are oldand 
decaying. ‘The fucceilor is often more Aatter'd than the fove- 
reign. ‘This, in the opinion of fome, was the reafon why the 
wile and prudent Queen Evizabetb would never be prevail'd 
upon to declare her (ucceflor. 

Ri‘stwo, yealt or barm. 

Risine Timers fin a Ship} the hooks placed on the keel 
fo calied, becaufe according to their gradual rifing; fo in like 
manner her rake and run rile, fromthe flat floor. 

Ra‘stncs [in a Sip) are thofe thick planks which go before 
and behind, on both fides, under the ends of the beams and 
timbers of the fecound deck to the third deck, half deck, and 
quarter deck; fo that the timbers of the deck bear on them at 
both ends by the fides of the fhip. 


Risk (rifque, F. rifico, It. rié(go, Sp.) hazard, ven- 
Risque § ture, peril, danger. 
Yo Risk (ri/quer, F. arrifchiare, It.] to venture, 


To ran a Rtsx§ to hazard. 

Risio’Les [in Cookery] a fort of minced pies, made of the 
breails of capons, calves udder, marrow, bacon, {weet herbs, 
and fry'd in lard to give them a brown colour. 

Risus Sardonicas (with Pby/.)a contraction of each jaw, or 
a convulfive kind of grinning, caufed by a contraction of the 
mutcles on both fides of the mouth, Z. 

Rites frites, F. riti, It. rites, Sp. of ritus, L.) an order 
or rule to be obferved upon folemn occafions; church ceremo- 
mes. 

Ritcenc'tro [in Muy. Boots} the burthen of a fong, re- 
peating the fix notes at the end of a fong, or a couplet of verfes 
at the end of a ftanza, Stal. 

Riro'RNELLO, the fame as retorne/lc. 

Rituat [ritwa/, Sp. rituale, It. and L.] a chureh-book, 
direéting the order and manner of the ceremonies to be obferved 
in the ar laaas of divine fervice, in a particular church, dio- 
cels, Oe, 

Ri’ruatist, a ftickler for ceremonies in religious worthip. 

RevaLiry? [rivalitas, L. rivalité, F. rivalita, It.) ri- 
Rivatty § valthip. 

Ri'vats [Hiereg/ypb.] were reprefented by two rams run- 
ning at one another. 

Ri‘vac®, a toll anciently paid to the king in fome rivers, 
for che paffage of boats therein, 

Ri'vat [F. and Sp, rivals, It, of rivalis, L.] a term of re- 
lation apply'd to two perfons who have the fame 
efpecially in love affairs. 

To Rive dvr. ¥. (rikbe, Das. rpfwa, Sx. rife, Dax.) to 
cleave afunder orin pieces. 

Rove [drr. Imp.) did rive. 

Rui'ven [drr, Part, P.) have riven, 

River (of rious, L. riviere, F. riviera, It riva, Sp.j a 
fiream or current of freth water, flowing in a bed or channel, 
from a fource or {pring into the fea. 

Rivers have given names to leveral families in Britain, and 
elfewhere; as Derwentwater, Trowtheck, Trent, &e. as among 
the Remans, Titerivs, from the river Tibris, dufidius, from a 
river of the fame name. 

: Pilg Ei rivetted nail, an iron-peg. , 
peg into a cavity, st, F. ribadire, lt.) to put a rivet e iron 
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Rivo'se [rive/vs, L.) full of rivers, 

A Ri'vurer (un rwifeau, F. of rivalys, L.) alitile river. 

Rigxapunp [rixaduadus, L.) quarrelfome. contentious. 

Rixa’tion, a fcolding or brawling, ZL 

Phi {rixofws, L.J full of contention, brawling, or 

chiding. 

Ri x-Dollar, a German coin, worth about four fhillings and 
fixpence Sterling. 

Roaca {h , Sex. rouget, F. probably from the rednefe 
of its gills.) a kind ot fith. 

ds ipund as &@ Roacn. 
The Fr. fay; Sain comme un Hareng (i. ¢. Sound as a her- 


ng. 
Roan (Road, of pinan, Sex. to ride) a high-way to travel 


in. 

Roan [reevde, Da. rhede,G.) (with Sailers) a place fit for 
anchorage, at fome diftance from the fhoar, and fheltered from 
the winds; where fhips ufually moor, and wait for a wind or 
ay either to carry them into the harbour, or to {et {ail out to 
ca, 

A Rod Roan, abroad, high, chzmpion road. 

A good Roav (with Seilers}a_ place where neither fea not 
wind has much power over the fhip. 

A wild Roap, one which has but little lind on either fide. 
Natural Roap, is one, which has been frequented for a lon 
fucceflion of time, and {ubfitts with little expence by reaion of 

its dilpofition, &"r. 

Artificial Roap, is one made by the labour of the hand, 
either of earth or mafonry. 

Terrefrial Roan, fuch as is not only made upon the 

Land Roan, ound; but is alio form’d of earth 
heaped up in manner of a bank, and born up by {purs, but. 
treffes, Er. 

Ajuatick Roap, isone made in the waters, whether current, 
as over rivers, Gc. or flagnant, as banks, cauleways, over mo- 
rafies, ponds, &e. 

Publick Roap, any common road, military or royal. The 
fame as Grand Road, : ~ 

Miiitary Roan, a grand road appointed for the marching of 
armies, fuch as were made by the Rarsens in England, as War- * 
ling Areet, Erminage fireet, &e. 

Deuble Roans, iuch as were made by the Romans, having 
two pavements or caufeways; the one for thofe going one way, 
and the ocher fer thofe returning; to prevent being ftopp'd the 
one by the other. Thefe two were feparated from each other 


4 
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- by a bank raifed in the middle, and pav'd with bricks, for the 


conveniency of foot paflengers, with borders, mounting ilones 
from {pace to [pace, and millitary columns, to mark diitances. 

Suwéterraneous Roav, one that is dug in a rock with the chi« 
Mel, Ge. and left vaulted, as that at Paxzue/i near Naples, 
= is near half a league long, filteen foot broad, and as miny 

igh. 

Roa'per [Sea Term) a thip riding at anchor in a read. 

Te Roam (prob. of Rome, becaule of the common practice of 

ing to Rome on vows, and to court for benefices, &¢. ander 

miwge, It. of remeare, Ital.) to wander, ttrole or flraggle 
about. 

4 Roam, aramble, a wandering, Mistenm, 

A Ro'amer [prob. of Rema, L. ¢. d. one that wanders 
to Reeve upan fome religious pretence) one that rambies up and 

wn. 

Ro'an [réwam, F. reane, It. razz, Sp. of revs, L.] a colour 
ol horfes; a bay, black, or forrel colour, intermix'd all over 
with white or grey harrs. , 
. ToRoar [pupah, Sax. rugir, F. raggire, It.) to cry out 
like a lion; to make a noife like the fea. ry 

Ro’arinxc [panung, of punan, Sex.] a making a noile like 
a lion, the fea, &c. . 

To R'os [pyppan peapan, Sax. rorftwa, Su. rofor, Dan. 
rooven, Dy. rorben, O. and L. G. rauben. H. G. prob. af 
reba,L. Barb. a robe. Hence reber and derober, F. g. d. to 
take off the robes or clothes rwbare, It. redar, Sp.) to take away 
clothes, money, &r. by force. 

Ros [in Pharmacy] the juice of fruits purified and boiled ta 
a coniumption of two thirds of their moilture. 

Roseats-Men [with the Centing Crete] anciently the 
5 rank of villains, now the 45 mighty thieves, like Rebbia~ 

ood. 

Ro’'szery [robereg, O. and L. G. rauberep, H. G. ra- 
beria, It.) a ee and forcible taking away of another 
man’s goods y againt his will, and putting him in bodily 
fear; ou becaule the perfon was depriv'd of fome of his 
robes, or becaufe his money, &'¢. was taken out of (ome part of 
his robe. 

Roperva'ttan Lines, aname given to certain lines for 
the transformation of figures, fo named trom M. Roderval their 
inventer. . rs 
Ro'spary (in Law) a felonious taking away another man's 

: goods 
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goods from his perfon, prefence, or eftate, againft his will; 
putting him in fear. 

Ro‘sstns {in a Sé/p) {mall ropes reeved or put through the 
oilet holes of a fail under the head ropes, which ferve to tie fait, 
or tie the fails to the yards. 

Rone (F. rode, lt.) a long gown or velt that covers the whole 
body. 

Ro’BERSMEN ; [o/d Stat.) a fort of bold and Stout robbers, 

Ro seRTSMEN 
Rabie Hood, a famous robber on the frontiers of Eng/and and 
Scotland in the time of king Richard 1, 

Ro‘sert Sauce, a fauce made of onions, muftard, butter, 

rt, falt and vinegar. 
F Veeton'L¥a, feltrvals celebrated by the Romans in May, in 
honour of the deity Redigas, thought to preferve their corn 
from being robiginous, #. ¢. biafled or mildew'd, 

@Manp tal& of Rosin Hood who never fot in hig Gow. 

[This Robim Hood was a famous robber, and ftoried to be an 
expert archer in the time of king Richard the firlt, about the 
year 1200; his principal haunt was about S/irewood forelt in 
Nottingbamjbire.] This proverb is applicable to all ignorant 
Pretenders and Braggadoci's whatloever, either in Anosoledge or 
Bujinefs. Ut intimates, that dragging and doa/fing are common 
impertinencies in converiation, equally among Trace//ers and 
Soldiers, as well as Poets and Painters, who never our-did na- 
ture yet, bat only in the Lye. But they who pretend them- 
felves to be what they are sof, will always be prating of what 
they do not know. So, Non omme: gui Citharam tenent Citba- 
radijunt, fay the Latins; Tlovaoi wiv vepSnxcpopes wavpor 
S% TE Suxyor, the Greeks; and Multi parfan di Orlando chi mon 
videre mat Jus brando, the Italians. The F. fay 3 Habit ne 
fait pas le meine; (i.e. the drefs does not make the friar.) 

Rossin Qo0d's Pennpworths. 

This proverb is ufually applied to uch as having gotten any 
thing difhonettly, fell it at a price much below the value, ac- 
cording to the proverb, Lightly come, lightly go; and Robin 
Hood is alluded to, becaufe being an expert archer, and fo com- 
ing calily by it, he could afford to fell venifon as cheap as neck 
beef; according to the Latins, Aurea pro ereis, and the Greek 

voice yatAxciov : but others tooon the contrary apply it to {uch 
as would buy rae penny-worths, fill alluding to Rodin, but 
upon another confideration, o/z, his being a robber, who tho, 
as Camden calls him Pradsnym mitifimum, the moft gentle and 
generous of thieves, when cafh run low, would have what he 
wanted at his own rate, which his chapmen were forc'd to take, 
or elie he would have . = nothing. 

Ro'atn, a pear, called alfo the mufcat of Augu/?, 

Ro’stN Red. Brea, a bird well lowe ee 

Rono’rean @ [redorews, L.) of the nature of, or pertaining 

Ropo'reous§ to oak, . ; 

Rosoro'ss [reborofas, L.] tiff and hard like an oak. ” 

Rosona'nt1a [in Péyick] medicines which ttrengthen ahd 
comfort the heart. 

Ronu’sr [rodu/te, F. rcbajfe, It. and Sp. of rasufus, L.} 
ftrong like oak, ftrong-limb'd, lufty. 

Rocamao’Le, a iort of {mall garlick, much lefs than a tha- 
lot, Spani/é garlick. 

4 Rocceto’ lars of noc, Sax.) a great Inofe cloak or coat. 

Rocug Ailum (q. Rock Allum)a mineral falt of a very bind. 
ing quality. 

Rocusster portion [with the x/gar] two torn fmocks, and 
what nature gave, 


Ro'cuer (F. roguite, Sp. reccetts, Ital.) a fort of furplice, 4- 


lawn garment worn by bifhops, €'r, 

Ro'chars, mantles worn on days of teremony by the peers 
fitting in the Eng/ifh parliament. 

Rock [rec, or roche, F. rocea, Ital. rupes, L. prob, of fake 
Gr.) a large mais or block of hard ftone rooted in the ground. 
_ Rocxs’r [in Pyretechny) an artificial fire-work, being a cy- 
— = of pa pre! with combuttible a ipoeer bs and 
which, being tied to a flick, mounts in the air to 2 derab] 
height, and esp burits, — 

Ro'cxi Nass, a nature or guality. 

Rop [roed, Du. and L. G. tubte, H. G. radius, L. and 

rob, now, Sax.) a wand, or {mall ftick, of 16 foot and an 
a i alfo a bundle of {mall fprigs of birch to correét children 
with. 

Ron-Kaight 2 [pon enihye, Sax,] certain tenants, or fer- 

Rav-Kaight:§ vitors, who held a by ferving their lord 
on horfeback. , 


Preis Net (with Fowlers} a net to catch Blackbirds of wood- 


To make a Ron for Dne's own sreeth. 
L. Tardus fibi mal . 
ja porto . maium vacet. Plaut. F. f/ donne des Verges, 
© prepare one’s one punifhmen . : 
trouble oc facavesinage ts or to bring one’s felf into 
4 bave a Row in P-.-fr Sar you. 


or night-thieves, !aid to be fo called from | 
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Tam prepar'd to be even with you, or to reward you accord- 
ing to your deferts. 

Rope [Move, of pitan, Sax.) v. Ts Rive. 

Ropce, a water-fow] fomething like a duck, but leffer. 

4 RovoMonta’po [redsmontade, FJ a vain glorious brag- 
ging or boafting. . 

Rovonpe'tius [old Ree Ja roundle; an old riding-cloal. 

4 Rok [na, Sax. her, Du. Rehe, G.] a kind of deer. 

peu ren Dax. Roge, G.] the milt of tithes, 

Rot Buck (poah-veop, Sax. raah-buch, Daw. waback, Sv} a 
kind of deer. 

Ro'ca, donatives or prefents, which the Raman emperours 
made to the fenators, magiltrates, aud peoples and popes aud 
patriarchs alfo to their clergy, L. 

Ro'cat [rogalis, L.] belonging to a funeral pile. 

Ro'GaMENT [rogamentum, L.] a propofition to be granted. 

RoGa'riox, an asking, 2, 

Roca'Tion Wek, the week immediately preceding Wbit/ux- 
day, thus called from three falts oblerved therein, iz. on the 
Minday, Tuefday, and Wednejday, called Rogatien-Days, be- 
caule of the extraordinary prayers and proceflions then made for 
the fruits of the earth, or as a preparation for the devotion of 
Holy Thurfday, cail'd allo Gang-tveek. 

Rocer [with the Cumtiag Crew] a port-manteau, a goof: 
alfo a man's y; 

Ro cus (prob. of rogue,O. F. impudent, furly, haughty, 

Minibew rather chules to derive it of poaxh, Sex, to hate, 
&e. but Skinner, of Pa'xus, Gr. or A Bi. ev i) a villain, 
knave, a cheat; alfoa fturdy beggar, who wandeis from place 
to place without a licences who, for the firlt offence, is called a 
rogue of the firit degree; and punifhed by whipping and boring 
thro’ the griftl: of the right err with an hot iron, an inch in 
compais ; and for the fecond offence, is called a Rogue of the 
Second Degree, and put to death as a felon, if he be above 18 
years of age. Alfo the fourth order of villains. 

Ro cuery, villainy. knavery; alfo merry drolling, raillery, 
waggery. 

Ro cutsi, knavith, wicked ; alfo drolling, waggifh. 

Rocutsuty, in a waggith, drolling manner. 

Ro cutsuness, villainy, knavithnets, &c. alf waggithnefs. 
Ph cola [prob. of rujire, F. a clown) a rude, boiflerous 

ow. 


A Rout [relle,F. in the latter fenfe, Rouleau, in the firlt 
ruolo, It. reéla, gp. rotulus, L.Ja bundle of any thing rolled ups 
a lift of names. 


4 Rout [of Parchment] the quantity of 60 skins, 
Rovt [in a Sdip} a round piece of wood or irgn, into which 
the whip-ftaff isler, ~ ! 
, Mufter-Rovt, a roll wherein are enter'd thé foldiers of every 
» cOMpany, regiment, Ec. ; 
To Row (of rouler, F. aroliar, Sp. or rolfen, Sax. and Tewt.] 
to pufh or draw a round thing over, to make {mooth and even; 
alfo to move or tumble in the manner of a rolling fone; alfo to 
wind, &e. into a roll. . 

Ridder Row (in Law) a {mall piece of parchment. added to 
fome part of a roll or record. 

Rout [in the Cu/foms)a lift of the names of feveral perfons 
of the fame condition, or enter'd in the {ame engagement. 

Court-Rout [in a Mamour] is a roll wherein the names, 
rent, fervices of cach tenant, are copied and enrolled. 

Calves-bead Rowe [in the two Temples] a roll wherein every 
Bencher is taxed annually at 2s. every barrilter at 12. 6 4, every 
— under the bar at 14, to the cook and other officers of 
the houfe, in confideration of a dinner of calves-heads provided 
évery Eaffer term. 

Ragman's Roww (of Ragimund’s roll] a legate in Seotlend, 
who having cited before him all the people in that kingdom 
who held benefices, caufed them to give in the value of theit 
eftates upon oath ; according to which they were afterwarde 
taxed in the court of Reme. 

Rotraace, that is capable of being roiled. 

Ro'tiex [of rollen, Du. rewler, F.] a {wathing-band for 
young children ; alfo a round piece of wood for the moving of 
great were a allo for other ules. 

OLLING @fone gathers no Pofs. 

' ‘There are a fet of people in the world of fo unfettled and reft- 
lefs a y and fuch admirers of novelty, that they can never 
be long leafed with one way of living, no more than to conti 
nue long in one habitation ; but before they are well enter’d up- 
on one bufinefs, dip into another, and before they are well fet- 
tled in one habitation, remove to another; fo that they are 
always bufily beginning to live, but by reafon of ficklene(s and 
Impatience, never arrive at a way of living: fuch perfons fall 
under the doom of this proverb, which is defign'd to fix the 
volatility of their tempers, by laying before them the ill con{e- 
quences of fuch ficklenefs and inconftancy. Saxwm volatwm non 
obducitur Mafce, fay the Latins ; Aides xvasvd'sucros 7b pinot 
wrorti, the Greeks; Pierre qui roule wm’ amajfe point de mouse, 
the French y and Pietra mefe mun fa muchic, the Ltalians. So 

likewife 
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likewile L. Planta quae fepiws tranifertar non coalefeit, (te. 
plant often removed cannot thrive.) : 

RottinG Preji, a press for printing pictures, Ge. on cop- 
per-plates. ; 

The Roxus, the office where the records of Chancery are 
kept in Chamcery-ane; this houle, or office, was anciently ouile 
by king Henry IL. for converted Fezws, and called Domus Cex. 
verferum ; but their irregularities and lewdneis having provoked 
king Edward TIL. he expell’d them, and caus'd the place to be 
appropriated for keeping the rolls or records of Céancery. 

Majler of the Rots, is the fecond perion in that courts 
and, in the abfence of the lord chancellor, fits as judge. 

Routs [ol Pardiamext] the manujcript regitters, or rolls of 
the proceedings of parliament, before the invention of printing. 

Roman (Romanus, L.] of, or peetaining to the Romans, or 
to Rome, or the Reman Cathelicks, 

Ro'Mawn Bram, akind of baiance or flilliards, otherwile cal- 
led a Steileer. 

Ro’man Catislick:, thofe who adhere to the doétrines and 
difcipline of the church of Rose. 

Ro'man Indifion, a circle or revolution of 15 years, of 35 
years, at the end of which the Romans exatted their feveral 
tributes, 1. of gold, 2. of filver, 3. of brals and iron. 

Ro'Man Language, a mixture of Gani and Latin, the 
French tongue fo called by the M’allaons; forthe Romans, hav- 


ing fubdued feveral provinces in Gaw/, eltablithed prators or. 


proconfuls, &¢. to adminilter jultice in the Latin tongue; on 
this occafiun, the natives were brought to apply themtclves to 
learn the language of the Romaas, and lo introduced abundance 
of Letra words into their own tonguc. 

Ro’man Letter, the character that this line is printed in. 

Ro’MaN Orier [in Arebited?] the fame as the compolite- 

A Romance [roean, FP. remanzs, Ital. prob. of Rama, Rome] 
a meer fiction or feigned Itory a fabulous relation of certain in. 
trigues and adventures of love and gallantry, invented to enter- 
tain and inikruét the readers. + 

To Roma'xee (pfar/er Roman, F.) to tell a magnificent lic, 
to bounce, crack, or vapour. 

A Roma‘ncer [romaszier, F.] a teller of lies or falfe Rories. 

Romancrst, a writer of Romances. 

Ro saNrst, one belonging to the church of Rome, a papift. 

Romans, the polite language formerly (poken at the court 
of France, in contraditinétion to the Waslsen language. The 
former was half Latin, half Gant. 

Roma’xtick [restantigae, F.] of, or pertaining to, or that 
favours of a romance. 

Roma'nricKxNness [of romantique, F.) fiGitiovfnels, egregi- 
ous falienefs. ° 


Romaott’p [with the Canting Crew] a fought after with a. 


Warrant. 


Rome froma, L. which-fome derive from ‘Pus, Gr. 
itrength, powder, &c. others of OY), Hrd. he was exalted whence’ 


FIO, Heb. height, Ge. but others of Romx/vr) a city of Ltalp. 
Roms was not built tna Dap. 

The Fr. fay; Grand diem me vient pas en pes d'Heares: (i.e 
A great eftate is not to be got in a few hours.) Which may 
ferve as anexplication of our proverb, Every thing mutt have 
itstime. Theearth to produce its fruit; mankind to arrive to 
maturity ; and fo in all undercakings, of what kind foever, we 
muf allow'a reafonable time, in proportion to the nacure of 
things, for them to take their cflects, Impatience renders many 
a good project abortive. : 

Rome Scot, was an annual tribute of a penny for every family 
paid to the fee of Rome at the featt of St. Peter ad Vinewla, i. ¢, 
on the it of dygu/?, . 

This was firit granted by Offa, as fome fays or by Ina, king 
of the We? Saxoms, as others tay; who being ona Pilgrimage, 
and at Rome A. D. 725, gave itas an alms. This tribute 
amounted to 3000 marks and 1 noble a year, “ Our anceftors did 
frequently complain of this mark of flavery to the church 
of Rome, as a burthen and a fcandal to the Engi nati- 
on; And in the time of king Edward III. it was for- 
bidden {to be paid, the parliament had complain'd of it 
asa gricvance, 4. D. 1206, in the time of K. Join K. Henry 
VIIL abrogated it, but it was fervilely reflored by queen Mary; 
but at laft atrerly abolifhed by Q Elizabeth, nad 

~ oa Rompse [in Heraidry ] So they call a chevron, 

when it is borne of this gure. He beareth « Cher. 

as rom Rompe, Setsveen three Mullets, or by the Name 
of Sault. 

Ro‘noeav [in Mz, Book.] a name apply'd to all fongs and 
tines, which end with the firit part or ftrain, whether they are 

pavats, yisss Minuets, Saraéands, oy any other kind of ftraing 
and for thar reafon they have the letters D. C.or DA CAPO at 
the end of thems which fignify that the firlt part mult be begun 
again. 

Ro'spet [in Fertif.} a round tower, fometimes erected at 
the fret of a baltion, 
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Roxwi'Le, a fine pear which comes to its full ripeness in 
Janwary and February. 

Roop (Rad, Brit, of radia, L. of PagS3-, Gr] a org 
mealure of go perches. 

Roop [ot Lam!) a quantity equal to the fourth part of an 
acre, and containing 40 {quare perches or poles. 

Roop [Rone or pane, Sax.Ja crofs, a reprefentation or image 
of the crucifiction or of Chriit on the crofs. , 

Roop Left, a thrine on which a crucifix was placed, 

Roor [hpop, Sux.) the upper part of the mouth; of a 
howls, Ge. 

Roor-Trees 

Rour-Trees ; 
fore- cattle. 

Roox [hpoc, Sax.Ja fort of carrion crow; a cheat at gaming 3 
a fharper; one that lends money to gamelters. 

To Rook one, to wipe one of his money. 

Dene tee a place where rooks haunt or refide. 

oom (num, Sex. rum, Sv and Dex. rupmte, De. run 

L. G. raum, H. G. atl in the latter Sgniscation.} an ee 
ment in a houle; alfo large or fufiicient {pace. . 

4 Roomer [with Sedisrs) a very large fhip, 

Roo Miness, largenefs of place. 

Roo'my, large, capacious. 

Te Roost [prob. of hnoytan, Sux.} to refi as fowls dou 
. =| Roosr [hport, Sax.) a perch, or reiting piace fer 

owls. 

4 Roor [radice, It. rayz, Sp. radix, L. roed, Das. rooth, 
Su.J that part ot a plant, &c. that extends it (e}f downwards, 
that imbibes the juices of the earth, and tran{mits them to other 
parts for their nutrition ; allo the original of a thing or matter, 
by which it naturally draws in its nourifhmene. 

_ Root [in Matdemat ] a number or quantity which is mul- 
tiply"d by it felf, or conlidered as the balis or foundation of a 
higher power. 

Roors [with Gras ] original words, 

_ Square Roor [in rithm.) a number, which, being mul- 
tiply'd by itielf, producesa power calied a quare, as five is the 
fquare root of 25, 

Cube Root, a nnmber, which being multiplied, twice 
by itielf, produces a power called a cube; fo five is the cube- 
root of 125, : 

Roor of a Equation[in dizedra) is the value of an unknown 


[in a S29) are fmall timbers which bear 
up the gratings from the half-deck to the 


* quantity in an equation. 


Rooriines [in Botany) the {mall roots of plants. 
Rore (nape, Sax.Recp, Su. Da, and L. G.)a cord, &'¢, 
Bolt-Rovg [with Maris.] a rope whercin the fails are 


 fewed, 


_ Basy-Rore, a rope ty'd co the buoy at one end, and to the 
anchor’s flook at the other, =~ 
Cat-Rors, a rope for haling in the cat. 


Gat Rove a rope added to the boat-rop, when tow- 
Guc? Rove,§ ed at the fhip’s fern, to keep her from 
fheer ing. 


* Entriug-Rovg, a rope belonging to the entring ladder to 
hoid by. - 

Jer Rove, a piece of a hawfer made falt to the main-yard, 
ant ture yard, cloie to the ties, &¢. to fuccour the ties, by help- 
ing to hoife up the yards, é'¢. that, if the ties fhould break, 
they may hold up the mait. 

Kee! Ropr, a hair-rope, 
and keel of the thip, 
with ballaft, &¢. - 

Preventer Rope, a rope over the ram-head, if one part of 
the tie fhould break, to prevent the other part from running 
thro’ the ram-head, and endangering the yard. 

- Ruwwing-Ropas (in a Ship) arethole which ran on blocks and 


fhivers. 
Standing-Rores [in a Ship) the fhrouds and ftays. 
wherewith they fet or ttrike the main or 


which rons between the keelfon, 
to clear the limber-holes, when choaked up 


. Top-Rores, thofe 
fore-top-malls, | 
~ Rore-Yarn, the yarn of any rope untwifted. 

Te Rore, to run thick and repy, as fome liquors do. 

Rove Weed, an herb. : 

Des upon the Wigh Ropa, é. 
terms. Or, Cock-a- Hoop, 

; . . ,€0 twit a Rove of Sano. 

Gr. (Es tig -fauue yeuvion rrAiyew. That is to undertake 
athing that is impradticable. We have many proverbs of the 
fame fignification. ° 

Give him Rore enough, and he'll bang himéelf. 

That is, let him alone, and he'll deceive A areoh himicif to his 
own deftiny or deilrudion. 

Ro'ry [prob. pap1g, Sax.) clammy, flimy, 

Ro'riness 3 Sage of Liguers} a thick clammy qu- 

Ro'risiness ¢ lity. . 

Rora’staum, white briony, Z, 

Rora‘rion, a falling of dew, £0 |” 


in fids or ands upon high 


Rontreaus 
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Roairercs Dudu: {with Avat.) a veffel arifing about the 
hidney, on the leit fide, which afcends along the chelt, and 
endsat the fubclavian vein, on the left fide; the ule of which 
isto convey the juices call'd Cy and Lympba, from the lower 
parts, to the heart, call dalfu, Ductas Chytiferus, L. 

Roal Genous [rorigena, L,] produced of dew, 

Roat’eiuous [roriivws, L.) lowing with dew. 

Ro'rutenr [rorulentas, LJ full of dew. 

Ro'rio [roridas, L Jdewy, wertith, moik. 

Roat'rerous [rorifera:, L.] bringing dew. 

Ros, the dew which falls upon the ground in the night 
time, LZ. 

Ros [in Medicine] a kind of moillure whereby all parts of 
an animal body are nourifhed, L. 

Ros Fierrali [in Cym.) the Girt phlegm that is diflilled from 
vitriol in Busaco Marte, L. 

Ros, é. @& dew [with Poy. &c.] the firlt moiftare chat 
falls from the extremities of the veilels, and is dilperied upon 
the fubltance of the members. 

Ros [according to Galen] is a third fort of moilure 
whereby the parts of animal bodies are nouriflied, and is con- 
tained in all the parts of an animal, like a certain dew {prinkled 
upon (Rein. 

Rosa, arofe, L. 

Rosa'tia [in Med] a diiesfe common to young children, 
fomething like the meafles, 

Ro’sa Satis, a pleafane liquor made of brandy, cinnamon, 
fugar, and other ingredients, very palatable. 

Ro'saary [rofaire, F. rofario, It. and Sp. of rojarium, L.J a 
particular mals or form of devotion addreffed to the Virgin 
Mary, to whom the chaplet of that name is accommodated ; a 
fet of beads called tilicens, containing 15 4ue Maria's, and 15 
Pater- Nojlers. 

Rosa‘pe, a liquor made of pounded almonds, milk, and 
fugar. 

Ro'seate [of refews, L.} fcented with, or fmelling of 
rofes. , 
Rost (Rope, Sex, roos, Sv. rofe, Du. and G. rej, F. re/a 
It. Sp. and L.j a flower, call’d the flower of Venus confe- 
crated by Cupid to Harpoerates, the God of filence. 

Rose [ersd/ematicaliy] reprefents the momentary, and fickle 
ftate of man’s lilt, the frailty and incentlancy of which is fuch, 
that we are no fooner born into the world, but we prefently 
begin to leave it; and as the delectable beauty, and redolence 
of fmell of this flower, does fuddenly fade and perifh, fo the 
life of man, his beauty, ftrength, and worldly eftate, are fo 
mutable, weak, and momentary, that often, the fame day that 
he Aourifhes moft, he dies. 

Ross [in Arebitefure] the figure or a rofe in fculpture chiefly 
tes'd in frizes, corniches, vaults of churches, and particularly in 
the middle of each face of the Corinthian Abacus ; and alfo in the 
{paces between modillions under the plafonds of corniches. 

Under she Rose [fubrefa, L.) a phrafe made ule of to de- 
note fecrefy, which is {aid to have had this original. There is, 
among the ancients, a tradition that the God of Love made a very 
beautiiul Rose, the firlt that had been known, to Harpecrates, 
the gad of filence, and gave it him to engage him not to difcover 
any of the intrigues of his mother Venus, Hence proceeded a 
cullom to plice a Rufé in the rooms where they met for mirth 
and divertifement, to intimate that under the affurance thereof 
they might lay afide all conitraint and {peak what they pleas‘d, 
and fo the Ro/e became a fymbol of filence. 

Rose (G.]a certain tumour or intlammation, call'd, in Latin, 
ErySpelas. 

osk, Vv. T rift. 

Rose Noble, an Englife gold coin, in value, anciently 165. 

Rose Roya/, an ancient gold-coin, in value one pound ten 
fhillings, Ster/ing. 

Gelden Rose, a rofe which the pope commonly blefles at 
mats, upon a funday in Lene. . 

Under the Ross, privately, fecretly, not to be divulged, 

Ro’semary [romarin, F. rofmariza, It. roméro, Sp. of ref- 
marinys, L.} a medicinal and fragrant plant, well known, 

Rosetum, a rofe bed, a girden or place planted with 
rofes, L. 

Rosetus [in Ase. Dredi] a low, watery place, full of 
reeds and rufies; alfo thatch for the covering of houfes, made 
of recds, 

Rosicru’citans, certain chymifts, or hermetical philofo- 
phers, who fiyle themlelves Brothers of the Holy Cre/i. 

Ro'stn (refine, F. of refina, L.} an oily juice, that oozes out 
of the Pine tree, &c. 

Rosouss, Sce Refs Solis. , 

Ro'stanp [ot rhes. Brit.) heathy land, or land full of ling ; 
~~ watery, or moory ground. 

o'staLia [with Pby/.) red, fiery foots whi 
Brinch bed by/.) red, fiery {pots which break out all 
Ro'ssgury Land, light land. 
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Rotary, of or pertaining to a wheél Whining or tunipg 
round. ‘ retin 
Jo Roast [zenoytan, Sex. the verb ralicn is fometimes us d 


in this fenfe by che Dv. bur oftmer, and always with the G. it’ 


fignifies to toa/?, and likewile to érot/, rotir, F. arrofire, It.J to 
drets meat before the fire: Alfo to teize or banter. 

Roast-meat-Cleaths [with the Va/ger} holiday cloaths. 

®e can’ fare well bur he mud crp Roas1 Meat. 

He can't be contented to receive favours but he mult brag of 
them. 

To give a Ban Roasr-MBrat, end bafke or beat him 
toith the @prr. 

To doa mana favour, but to be always hitting it in his teeth, 
or crowing upon him on that account. 

Te rule tbe Rost, to dirsét or govern every thing. 

Rostep [with the Canting Crew] arrelted. 

Rostra, a part of the Roman forum, wherein orations, 
pleadings, and funeral harangues, &'¢, were deliver'd. 

Ro'strauM, the beak ofa bird, £. 

Ro’staum [in Coymi? ] the nole of an alembick. 

Rostrirorsmis Procejis [with Anat.) a procefs of the 
fhoulder-blade; and alfo of the lower jaw-bone, 

Rosy [rafaceus, L } full of, of like roves. 

Zo Ror drr, VW. (poran, Sax. rotra, Sa. raade, Dam, note 
ten or berrorten, Dw. and L. G.} to putrily, perifh or con- 
fume away 

Rotten (Jrr. Part. P.Jis rotten. 

Rot [por, Sax Ja difeate in Meep. 

Rota. awheel; alfo the name of the firll juriidiétion of the 
court of Rome, L. 

Ro'ta Arifotetica, Arifietie’s wheel, a celebrated problem in 
mechanicks, founded on the motion of a wheel about its axiss 
fo called, becaule firit taken notice of by Arijforie, L. 

Rora’ry, of or pertaining to a wheel, whirling, 

Ro'ran [with the Casting Crew) any carriage, but parti- 
cularly a cart, 

Rota‘TED [rotatws, L.) turned round like a wheel, 

Rora’rion (L, rotaziene, lt.) a turning round like a wheel. 

Rota'tion [in Geor.] the circumvoluion of a furface, 
round an immoveable line. 

Rora‘tion [with Anat.] the aétion of the mulcles, call'd 
rotatores; or the motion they give to the parts to which they 
are affixed. . 

Rota’ror Femoris extrorfum [with Asat.) a mufcle that 
turns the thigh outwards, Z 

Rota‘ror major & minor [with Anat.) two proceffes in the 
upper pirt of the thigh bone, in which the tendons of many 
muilcles are terminated, called Trochanters. 

Rore [rowtine, F. of rota, L. a wheel] as to fay a Leffon by 
rote, is to fay it readily, asa wheel turns round. 

Ror Gut [with the Vulgar] very fmoll beer. 

Ro’rner Nails (with Séspecright)) nails with very fullheads, 
ufed for faitening the rudder irons ot thips. 

Rorner Beals, horned beals. 

Rotren, ve Jo rot. 

The Ro’rompa? in Rome [of retwadus, L. round) was an- 

Ro truNpo ciently called the Pastheon, becaule dedi- 
cated toallthe Gods. Icisa preat maily vault 140 foot high, 
and as many broad, having a hole open at the top of nine or ten 
foot diameter, which, at this day, {tands a bold and firm piece 
of architecture, altho” it is open at the top and hath not had for 
many years pillars to bear up its roof. There are now lying 
along on the ground, but on the ourfide of this itructure, thir- 
teen of its columns, each of them being all of one piece, fix foot 
in diameter. and 53 foot in height. ‘This fabrick Piiry, in his 
time, accounted one of the rarelt wonders then extant 

Ro'rren [of poran, Sax, to rot) unfound, periihed by cor- 
Tupting. 

Ro'rrenness [potnerre of poran, Sax. or rotten, Dy.} 
putrifiednels, or being infected with the rot. 

Ro'tuta, i. ¢. a little wheel (in dzatomy] the bone of the 
knee pan, L. 

Ro'ruti placitoram [old Writ.) court-rolls, or records upon 
rolls, L. oe 

Ro'tutus Wintenia [in Doom's day Bok) aroll containing 
an exact furvey of all Emgdand; fo called, becaufe it was, in an- 
cient times, kept at Winchofer. . 

Rorunpiroious [in Betas. Writ.) which has reund 
leaves. 

Roru’noness [rotunditas, L. rotundité, F.) roundnels. 

Roru'npus [with Anat.) a name given to feveral muf- 
cles, from the roundnels of their form; particularly one of 
the radii which fervesto turn the palm of the hand downwards. 

Te Rove [reder, F.] to ramble about. 

Rove, an iron-pin, to which a clinch-nail is faften'd. 
Rove, v. To rive. 
Ro’ver [rodewr, F.] a rambler . ' 
Rovos, red, F, 

3 Roves 
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Rovce Cres [in Heraldry] the names of two of the 
Roucs peat marthals or puriuivants at arms. 

Roven [hpuh, Sex.) uneven, rugged; allo fevere, harfh, 
hairy or briftly. 

fo fie Rove, to lye in one's cloaths. 

Rou’cuines, latter pallure or graisthat comes after mowing. 

Rovaucy, harfhly, feverely. : 

Rov‘cuness (hpupnerye, Sex.) urevennels, is that which 
by the inequality of its parts is difagrevable to the touch 5 hairinels, 
briftlinefs. Ge. 

Jo Rov. (Military Term] officers of equal quality, who 
mount the jame guard, and take their turns in relieving one 
another, are faid te row/. 

Rou a’pe (in Muck) a trilling or quavering, F. 

Routa bes [iu Cookery) veal iteaks, thin flices of bacon, 
calves tongues, Ge. covered, made into rolls, and boiled, F 

Rounce, the handle of a partofa printing-prefs, 

Rou'ncevat Peas [io called of Riaxcevadie, near the Pyre- 
gran mountains] a large fort of delicious peas. 

Rouno [rotandy:, L. rund, Dar. and $x. romd, F, rotunde 
It. redonde, Sp.) the being in the form of a circle or ball. 

Te Rounp @ Horfe (in Horfemanjbip) isa general expreflion 
for all forts of manage upon rounds: So that to round a horle 
upon a trot, gallop, or otherwiie, is to make him carry his 
fhoulders and his haunches compactly or roundly, upon a grea- 
ter or fmaller circle, without traverfing or bearing to a fide. 

A Rounp [rond, F.} a ring or circle. 

Rou'xoness [rondeur, F, rotunditas, L ) around form. 

Rou’NDEL [rewdelet, F. redondella, Sp.) a (ong begin- 

Rou'NDELay @ ning and ending with the fame fentence, or 

Rou‘npo one that turns back again to the firlt verfe, 
and then goes round. 

Rounb-Heads [in the time of the civil wars in England) a 
name given to thole of the parliament-party, who generally bad 
their hair cut fhort. 

Rou xp-Houjz [of a Pari) a prifon whercin to fecure thofe 
who are apprehended by the conitable, &'e, for commitiing di- 
forders in the night. 

Rou xo- House (in a Soi¢) is the uppermoft room or cabin in 
the flern of a fhip, where the mailer lies. 

Ts Rounp [arrendir, F.] to go round, Milton. 

Rou'npine, encompaliing round, Mi/ton. 

‘fo Rounp in the Ear (prob..of punian, Sax. to mutter) to 
chide a perfon tharply. 

Rounp 7p [of a $4/p] is a round frame of boards, lying up- 
on the crofs trees. neat the head of the malt, where men may 
ftand to furl and loote the top-fails, €'s. 

Rouno Splice [with Mariners) is when a rope’s end is fo let 
into another, that they hall be as firm as if they were but one 
rope. 

Rounp in 

Rounp mek 
i. ¢. grows tairer. 

Rou xps [in Mafsrry] are the fragments or broken piects of 
flacues. 

Rounns (Mid. Term) a watch commanded by an officer, who 
in the night time walks round about the ramparts of a fortified 
place or about the itreets of a garrifon, to fee that the centinels 
do their duty, and to keep the town in good erder. 

Rov'spetay @ a thepherd’s fong; or, as it were, a fong 

Rov’npo fung in a ronnd by a company where 
tach takes his turn. 

Rounpty, plainly, honelily, fincerely, boldly, Seely. 

Rounr [in Hor/es) a ficth-colour. 

To Rousse 2 [of aniran, Sax.] to raife, excite, or ftir ups 

To Rovzx§ alfo to awake from fleep. 

Rou’sseter, a {mall pear of a delicious tafte, F. 

Rout [prob. of Rhaw, or rhodio, Brit. a walk, Bext.Ja 
company of people, mob, a rabble; acombultion, noife, trou- 
ble, or dilturbance. 

Rout [in a Law Sen/e) an affembly or combination of three 
@r more perfons going forcibly to commit an unlawful act; al- 
though they do not perform it. 

Te Rout [either of pnotan, Sax. or Rest] to turn up the 
ground, or root up plants, as {wine de. 

Rowr of an Army (deroute, F.) the difcomfiture. 

Rout [rewte, F.] @ publick road, or bighway, or courfe; 
efpecially the way an army is to march, 

4 Rout ef Wolves, accompany or herd of them. 


(Sea Pbraje] is to let rife the main or fore- 
tack, Ge. when the wind larges upon them, 


Te Rour an Army [of dereute, F.) is to difcomfit or put it 


to flight. 

Rout [in the civil Law) an aflembly of three or more 

s, who are going forcibly to commit an unlawful action, 
a4 they = it not; for ifit be done, it is a riot. 

ow 

rank, { of pop or pap, Sex. a fhrect, ras, PF. repe, Tewt.) a 
- 7 Row a Boat (of nopan, Sex.) to pull it along by oam. 

Ro'war (of rouslle, F-) the pclins ot {pars hi hae 
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Rowen (with Sarzesrs} a kind of ifie made by drawiag a 
skain of filk or thread thro’ the nace of the neck. Ee, 

Ro'wer [in a Séi¢) is a round piece of wood or iron, wheres 
in the whip goes, beg made to turn about, that it may care 
ry over the whip the ealier from fide to fide. 

Ro’wen-lay, latter-hay. 

Ro'wine fof Cloth) is the fmoothing them with a rower. 

To Rowse [punnian, Sex.) to whilper. 

Rownanxn [Camd. derives it of ped, Sax. counfel, and 
Land, g. a couniellor to his country 3 but #eriegew of Vow 
Du. peace, and Land, gy. peace-inaker of his country] a projec, 
name of men. 

Give him a Rowtano for tis Cither. 

See this proverb in letter O, under Overs Roeland, viz. 
general Ment, or as others explain it king Céurles the leecnd, 
who fome fay, (tho not very beautiful himéelf, yet got very fing 
children) ludicroufly called Rosv/ry, alluding to a flallion of that 
name kept in the Messe, which tho ill favoured himfelt, yer 
got very fince coltss as it is reported the lord Recie/ler told his 
majelty, when heask'd him the reaton of that nick-name, ‘The 
common acceptation of this proverb; is to give every man his 
de‘ertss orto return like forlike. Sothe L. fay Par pari-re- 
tuli; Ter, and the PF. A deaw jour, beau Retsur: Or, Fe tui 
bien renda fom Cbange. We fay, likewile, to give guid pro gue. 

Je Rowsr ia [Sea Phraje] tignifies to hale or pull in. 

Row’'sixe (with Hinrers} che puting up and driving of a 
hart from its refting place. 

RowT, acompany or number of wolves. 

Row’ry, over-rank, or tlrong, faid of corn or grafs. 


Rovat Crowe of England, is clas'd by femi- ra 
circles of gold, meeting at the monde or globe && tae 
on which the crofs iiands, and thole femicircle & ¢ ¥ 
adorned with croffes and flower we Luis, the “aa 


whole imbellifi’d with precious llones. 

Rovat Army, is an army marching with heavy cannon, 
capable of befieging a flrong well fortified city. 

Roy'at (F. reafe, It. red/, Sp. of regalis, L.) of, or pertain= 
ing toa king, kingly. 

Roya't datler [with Hunters) the third branch of the horn 
of a hart, or buck, which fhuots out from the rear, or main 
horn, above the bezintler, 

Roya‘. Agent, the allentof the king to an act of parlia- 
ment, 

Roy'at Fifhes, whales and flurgeons, to which fome add 
porpoiles; which are the king's, by his prerogative, whea calt 
on thore, 

Roy'at Parapet { Fortificat.) a brealt-woek railed on the edge 
of a rampart towards the country, 

Roya Poverty, a modern name given to the Jiquor or 
ftrong-warters, commonly called Geervre or Geneva; becaule 
beggars, when drank, are as great as kings. 

Ro’rat Seciety, an academy or body of perfons of eminent 
learning, initituted by king Céarées 1h. for the promoting of 
natural knowledge. 

The Roy'ar [with Henters) one of the arts of a Mag"s head. 

4 Roy‘axist, one who is of the king's or qucen’s-party, or 
maintains their intereits a loyal perion. 

Rovatty, inaroval, kingly manner, 

Roya'tness [rosaute, F. regatitas, L.] royalty. 

Roy’atties, the royal rights or prerogatives of a king or 
queen; which the civilians reckon to be jix in number, cz. 
the power of judicature, the power of life and death, of war and 
peace, of levying taxes; the goods that have no owners, as 
waits, trays, Ge. ard the coinage of money. 

Roy'aury [regalitas, L, reyauté, F. realta, It.} royal dig- 
nity. 

The Enjigns of Roy'arty [in Great Britaix] are the crown, 
fcepter, and dove, crofs, St. Edward's thaff, four different forts 
of {words, the orb and crofs, &¢. ufed at coronations. 

Roy'nes [o/d Rec] currents, flreams, or patlages of run- 
ning water. 

Roysrers [with the Vu/ger] rude, roaring fellows. 

To Rouzs a Hart [ Hunt. Poraje) isto raife him from his 
harbour. 

To Rouzs a Hawfer, &c. [Sea Pbra/?) is to hale in that part 
it it which lies flack in the water. 

To Rouze [in Falconry) is aid of a hawk, when he lifts ap 
and fhakes himtelf. 

4 Rovu'zine Lie, a whisking great one. 

To Rus [with the Yu/ear}to run away. 

To Rus en, to live inditicrently, 

To Rup thro’ the World, to thrive tolerably in ic. 

: 4 Rus, alet, hinderance, or impediment. 
To Rue (Skinner derives it of rebein, Tewt.] to wipe hard. 


4 Ru'suse [of rebein, Teat.] one that rubs, or a rubbing- 
brafh. 


Russers (with Garefers] two games won in threes 
RB v'Baim 
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Ru ‘paren (prob, ¢. d. rubbings off, or of Pures, Gr. filch 
er ot ripia, Sp ) the refafe of building, as brick bats, mortar, 
dirt, Ge. ; ae | 
Runeo,ta [with Phy Scians} a fort 
Ruee’ruM, a clote tull of rufhes or brambles; 
where many ruflies grow, Z. 
Ru'sta tinteran (Botany) milder, De 
Ru'eia [with Botawi/?s] gollin-weed or eclivers, L. 
Ru'sta Jylostris, the herb woedroof, L. 


of fmall pox or mealles 
ora place 


Ru‘’stcan Cour [of a Hor/e) is a Buy, Sorrel, or Black, 
with a fight Gray, or White, iW not predominant there. 

Ru’sicunn [radicond, F. of rubicunaas, L.] blood-red, rud- 

y. 
“Runicu'Nptty [redicunairas, L J rednefs. 

Ru’sip [rvdidus, L.} reddith, fwarthy, red. ; 

Ru‘nieo, tinétured of the colour of a ruby, red, Miston. 

RuBt'Ginxose 

Rusictxous i 

Rustico (with Betarifs) mildew, a dileale that happens to 
plants, and proceeds from a dewy moilture, which falling upon 
them, and not being drawn up by the heat of the fun, by its 
fharpnefs, gnaws and corrupts the inward jubftance of plants. 

Ru'sico, rult, the ruftinels of iron or brals, Le 

Ru'srica, a marking-flone, ruddie, or red oker, L. 

Ru’peica [with Pby/.Ja kind of ring-worm, or red tetter, 

Ru'selcaten (radricatas, LJ made ofa red colour. . 

Ru'prick (rubrigue, F. rubrica, lt. Sp. and L.) direétions 
given in the liturgy, for the order and manner wherein the fe 
veral parts of the oflice are to be pertormeds 10 called, becaule 
formerly written or printed in red, the office itfelf being in the 
blick letters. sc ; 

Ru’saic [in the Canon La) a title or article in the ancient 
law-books, fo called, becaufe formerly written as the ticles of 
the chapters in our ancient bibles are, in red lettrers. 

Ru'sy [rvdis, F. radime, It. radi, Sp. of rudere, L. to be 
red} the molt valuable of precious ftones, next to the diamond ; 
and when perfectly beautiful, nothing inferior. 

Ru’sy [in Heraldry) being red, is uled for gules, by thole 
who blazon the arms of the prime nobility by precious ftones, 
inttead of metals, and colours. 

Jo Ruckte, to make a fort of ruffling noife and wave in 
{mall rifings as the fea does, 

Ruck, a certain bird of a prodigious Rrength, which (as 
fome writers relate} is able to trufs up a lion with his talons. 

Rue ration [with Péy/] belching, a deprav’d motion of 
the ftomach, caufed by an eifervefcence there, whereby vapours 
and flatulence matter are fent out of the mouth. ; 

Ructuo'’siry fradwoftas, L. Ja belching much. 

Ru'pper {nodop, Sex. roder, Sv. roer, Du. ruder, H. G_] 
apiece of timber which is hung at the ftern-polts of a fhip, on 
hinges, and which being turned fometimes one fide to the wa- 
ter, and fovetines to the other, turns or directs the veilel this 
way or that, ; 

Ru'poe *¢ the wideft fort of Gieves for feparating corn from 

Ri‘pogr§ chaff. ‘ 

Ru‘poer Rope, a rope let through the ftern-poft, and the 
head of the rudder; fo that both euds may be {pliced or fallened 
together. The ule of this rope is to fave the rudder, if it fhould 
be torn off from the irons by any accident. 

Ru’pper-IJrons [of a Ship) the cheeks of that iron, whereof 
the pintle is part, which is faltened and nail'd down upon the 
rake of the rudder, i 

Ru'epinrss [puouneype, Sax.) frehh-colourednels, 3 

Ru‘ppus, a fort of red chalk. 

Ru'ppock, a robin-red-breaft, a bird; alfo a land-toad. 

Ru‘ppy [of puou, Sax, redne(s) of a blood-red colous ; frefh- 
coloured in complexion, 

Rupe (PF. ruvids, It. rude, Sp. prob, of rudis, L. but Stin- 
ner fays, rather of nee, Sex, fiery] rough, coarfe, undolifhed ; 
clownilh, ignorant; alfo faucy, uncivil. 

Ruvety, rs ge clownifhly, faucily. 

Ru'peness [of pebnepye, Sax, or rudefe, F, of ruditas, Le] 
faucinefs, unpohthednefs. 

Rupenturep [in drchite@.] of a pillar with flutings like a 
cable rope. 

Rupe'’nture [in Archite?.] the figure of a rope or ftaff, 
fometimes plain, and fometimes carved, wherewith the flutings 
of columns are freqnently filledup, 

Rupgra’Tiox [in Acbite | the laying of a pavement with 
pebbles or little flones, £. 

Ru'perary Malay: L.] belonging to rubbith. 

Ruvow-wae'd Kerfey, kerley-cloth made of fleece-wooll, 
~y wafh'd on the back of the thee 

Lu'DIMENT [rudiment, F, rudiment, It. rudiménto, Sp. of 
radimentum, L. of rudis, L. ignorant] the firlt clement, principle 
or ground of any art or fcience fo called, becaufe thofe that 


come to be initrutted, are Rudes, fappofed to be altogether 
ignorant, 


rubiginefus, L.) rulty. 
gine, y 
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P Ru’oity [(ruditas, Le) unleatnednefs, ignorance. unpolifl 
ednels. 

Rue [rhepw, Beit, rue, RF. rwda, Sp. of reta,lt. and L. 
the herb de gras. 

To Rue [routoen. Dy. reuen, H. G. hneoprtan, or bpypian, 
Sax.) to repent of, to be much concerned or lorry for. 

Rue’run {of peopyuan, Sex, &c ) forrowful, woetal. 

Ruerunry, dreadtully, fad, fadly, pitifully. 

Rye rutNners, forrowlulneis, repentence. 

Rou‘et Boxe, the whirl-bone of the knee. 

Rue'tug fof rve, PF. a Mreet) a little ficet. It is of 
late brought into ufe among us, to fignily an Aloe, or other 
genteel apartment. where the ladies receive vifits cither in bed 
or up, 

Rure [fome derive it of rupifet, Dx. to wrinkle] an old- 
fathioned ornament worn on the neck, made of feveral rows of 
fine linnen ftiffened and plaited, 

Tbe wooden Rure [with the Valeur] the pillory. 

Rurr, a fith fomewhat lefs than a perch. 

Ruee, a bird, which in fighting railes up its feathers like a 
double ruff. 

Yo Rure (with Felconers) a hawk is faid to ruff, when the 
hits the prey, but docs not trufs it. 

Te Rury [at Cards) is to get the better of the game; allo to 
trump a card nota trump, 

Ru'rrtan (Mofvere, Dar. a robber, rufier, F. refians; 
It. rufian, Sp.jadelperate villain, an aflafline 

Ru'rrtans Hall, Smithfield, where cudgel-playing, &es 
was exerciied by ruffiinly peuple, 

Jo Ru’rrce (prob. of rupfitlen, Dy.) to lay or fuld into 
ruffies er plaits; alfo to put into diforder of mind, 

Ru‘rriers [with the Canting Crete) the fecond rank of 
canters, pretended maim'd foldiers or feaman. 

Ru‘rrces, a fort of ornaments of linnen or lace worn on 
the arms of women, and of men, &'r. 

Ru’erer Hood [with Faleoners] a hood to be worm by an 
hawk when fhe is firit drawn. 

Rua [prob. of noce, Sex, rock, Trwt. a coat or garment; 
of rugofus, L.Jacoat, or fhaggy coverlet for a bed, 

Ru'cceo [bpuhze, Sax. rugofus, L.) rough, uneven; alla 
fevere, crols-grained. 

Ru'ccepty, rudely, roughly, feverely. 

Ru'ccepness, roughnels, unevennels. : 

Ra’G tus [with Pdy/-] an efferveicence of Chyle, and excre- 
mentsin the blood, whereby wind and feveral other motions; 
excited in the guts, roll up and down the excrements, when 
there is no ealy vent upwards or downwards, L. 

Ruco’seness? [of ragofus, L.] roughnefs, fulnefs of wrine 
| Ruco'sity  § kles, plaits, or furrows, G'e. 

« Rain (ruine, F. roving, It, reina, L.) fall, decay, undoingy 
deftruction, overthrow. 

To Rais (rainare, L. rviner, F. arruynar, Sp.) to bring to 
ruin; to deltroy, to undo; alfo to {poil, or lay waile. 

To Ru inate (rwinatum, L,) to ruin, or bring to ruin. 

Ruina‘tion, deitruction, ruin. 

Ru'tnous [rutnesas, L. ruinewx, F. rovinsfo, It. rains/s 
Sp.] falling to decay; ready to fall; going to wrack. 

Ru’inousN8ss, a ruinous or ruinaring faculty. 

Yo Rute [regters F, in the firit fenie, revir, in the latter; 
recolare, It. likewile im the firtt fenfe, reg/ar, Sp. of regulares 
L.] to draw lines with a ruler, to govern. 

Rove South well, for dge will Rue its telf, 

Youth is headitrong and rafh, but age fober and fteadfaft; 
The L. fay; E/? opus ardentem freenis arcere juventam. 

Ruve [regie, F. regolo, in tome fentes, and regela, in others; 
regia, Sp. of reguia, L.) a certainmaxim, canon, or precept, 
to be oblerved in any art or fcience, law, or principle to 
go bys a flature or decree of a religious order; allo {way or 
command. 

Ruts [in Arithm.Ja method of refolving queftions relating 
to that art, 

Ruts of Tiree ; [in Arithr.] is fo named, becaufe, by 

Ruts of Propertion§ means of three numbers given, a 4th 
unknown is found, which has the fame proportion to one of 
thofe given numbers, as they have to one another. Hence it is 
called, the Ru/e of Propertion, and alio for its ufefulnefs, the 
Golden Rule. 

Rum. a fpirit drawn off from fugar. 

Rue [in Navigation] the courle of a fhip, é.¢, the 

Ruums § angle which fhe makes in her failing with the 
meridian of the place fhe is in; alfo one point of the mariner’s 
compié, or 11 degrees aud 4, viz. the 32d part of the circum- 
ference of the horizon. 

Ruma-Line [in Nawigetion] a line deferibed by the thip’s 
motion on the furface of the fea, fleered by the compafs, fo a% 
to make the fame or equal angles with every meridian. 

Complement of the Rume [with Navigators) is the angle 
made with any circle parallel t@ the equator, by the Jine of 
the fhip’s run or courle. P 
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J Ro’mare [rompelen, G. romelen, Dx. rembare, It. 
rimdomber, Sp ]to awake a hollow noile. 

Ro'men, the cud of bealts; alfo the herb forrel, L. 

Rumrorn-Liog, a calf. 

Ru'MiNanr [raninans, L.] chewing the cud. 

Rumicera Tion, the (preading abroad a remour or report. 

Ru'winanr Asials, fuch as chew the cud, as oxen, fheep, 
deer, (ec. 

RumMinant Signs [with Afrofozers] thole figns of the zo- 
diack, that are reprefeuted by animals that chew the cud. 

To Ru Minate [rumiaar, Sp. raminare, It, and L.) tochew 
the cud ; to weigh in mind; to ftudy or think ferioufly upon, 

Rumiwa tion, a chewing the cud, &¢. a natural motion of 
the tlomach, &s¢. mutually relieving one another, by which 
means the food that was eaten haltily at the firlt, 1 convey'd 
back to the mouth again, and there chew'd and fwallow'd 
down a fecond time, to the great advantage of the creature, 

Jo Ru'MMace [remver, F. to remove, or roumen, Test. 
toempty} to remove goods or luggage from one place to ano- 
ther; elpecially to clear the dhips-hold of any goods or lading, 
in order to their being handiomely flowed. 

To Ru’Muace (in a figurative Seaje) is to rake into, or to 
fearch narrowly. 

Ru’mMer (Roomer, Dv. Roemer, L. G.] a broad-mouthd 
large drinking vellel; or (uchan one fill'd up tothe brim. 

Rumour [ramore, It, reer, LJ report, fame, bruit, com- 
mon talk, 

To Ru’mour [rumcrem /pargere, LJ to tell abroad. 

Rumovuren, generally calk'd of 

4 Rump {Rumpe, Dan.) the tail piece, efpecially of a bird, 
ox, fheep, Ge. 

4 Ro’mpce [romprl, Dw. pumpelle, Sax.) a creafe or 


' fold in a garment, made by tumbling and towzing, or by being 


relied. 

7 Jo Rus Jer. and Reg. V. ECpunian, Jax. rinna, Sx. rinne, 
Dan. vennen, Da. and G.] to move iwiftly on land or in 
water. 

Rone yy 7, D G.] did 

Rane 2% inp. (rand, Dan. ranne, G.] did ren. 

Ruy (Jer, Part. P.) have ren. 

€o Run thro’ thick or thin. 

To fick at nothing to compals our ends, honeft or difhoneft, 

Rup of a $dip [Sea-Tere] is that part of her hull under wa- 
ter, Which comes narrewer by degrees from the floor-timbers 
to the tern. polt. 

Goed-Ruw [Sea-Term) a hip is faid to have a good run, when 
fhe comes off handiomely by degrees, and her tuck lying not 
too low. 

Bad-Run [Sea Terme] is when a thip’s tuck lies too low, fo 
that it hinders the paflage of the water towards the rudder, fo 
that fhe cannot ftcer well, nor make any good way thro’ the fea, 
but will fill be falling to the leeward, 

Ru‘Nacate [of rum and gate, or renegade, Span.) a ram- 
bling or roving fellows allo one who runs away from his 
matter, &r. 

Ru‘waway, one who runs away from his mafler; 

Renca‘rion, a weeding, L. 

Ru'nettus 2 [in Doom's-day Book] a fumpter-horfe: alfo a 

Ru'xcinus § load-horfe, or cart-horfe. 

Ru'xpew jin Heradd.) the figure of a round ball or bullet, 

Ro'xpier (prob. g. d, roundict) a clofe cask for liquors, 
containing from three to twenty gallons, 

Ru‘we (pune, Sax.) a water-cour/e. 

Runa, v. To ring. ; 

Runos [of a S4ip] are the floor-timbers or ground tim- 
bers that thivart the keel, and are bolied to jt, and conititute 
her floor, 

Ruwna-Heads [of a Ship} the heads of the ground timbers, 
which are made a little bending, or where they begin to com- 
pais, and that direét the mould or {weep of the futtocks and 
navel timbers. 

Ru'nie Language, that of the Goths, Dames, and other an- 
cient northern nations; but this is more frequently called Sc/a- 
tonic. Some imagine it was called Ruafe, as being mytterious 
and {cientifical, like the Evyptian hicroglyphicks. 

Ru'nseu, pollard-wood, fo called from its running up 
apace. 

Ru‘nwer, the upper ftone of a mill. 

Ru’nwxer [ina Gaming-Hoaje] one who is to get intelli- 
gence of the meetings of the jullices; and when the conftables 
are our 

Runwer [in a Shif]a rope which belongs to the garnet and 
Bol-tackies, having adoubie block or pulley at one end, and a 
hook at the other end, to hitch into any thing for hoilting of 
goods into the fhip. 

To cverbale the Runner (Sea Pdra/e] is to pull down that 
end that has the hook, that it may be kitch'd into the fling. 

Ru'NNEr the maw of a calf, or an acid juice rs, the 

R&'wNuT § flomachs of calves, that have fed on nothing but 
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milk; and are killed before the digeftion be rfeted, commonly 
uled in turning milk, to be made into rest pli 

RuNsine of Goods, is a clandeitine landing or bringing goods 
. fhore without paying the legal cultom or duties fur the 
ame. 

Ru'nxino Kast, a collar for catching hares and conies, 

Runt, + Scotch or Weijb neat or cow of a {mall fize; alfo a 
dwarf or thort fellow. 

Ruwvs, canary birds above three yearsold, alfoa fort of pigeons. 

Ruree é an Ba? India coin, in value about two thilings 

Rovupis§ and three pence, Steriag. 

Rup ra fold W'rit.Ja troop or company of fol fiers. 

Ruption, a breaking or burtling in any part of the body, Z. 

Ru’prory, acorrofive medicine or cautlic. 

Ru rrure [with Swrzecas) a corrofive medicine or cauftick, 

Ru prune [F. inthe latter fenfe; rottura, lt. ruptara, L.] 
a buriting, oreaking. rent, breach of treaty, friendfhip, fall- 
Ang out, 

Ru'prure [in Surgery} a buritne(s, or burt belly. 

Ru'prure Wort, an herb. 

Rur at (PF. ruralis, L.Jof, or pertaining to the country, 

Rura Lity [of rwra/is, L.) country-iiknets, clown. 

URALNESS § ifhnefs, 

Ru'rat Dean, an eccleliaitical officer under the arch deacon. 
Every diocels has in it one or more arch-deaconries, for the 
diipatch of church affairs, and every arch deaconry is divided 
into fewer or more rural deanries: ‘The office of thefe deans is 
upon orders to fummon the clergy3 to fignily by leccers the 
bishop's pleafure, &¢, 

Ruat'coursr [rericcia, L_Jan husbandman. 

Ruaricenxovs [rurigena, L] born or dwelling in the 
country, 

Ru'sca epwes [old Rec.) a hive of bees, 

Ru'sea éutyri, a tub or barrel of butter falted up. 

Rusx (pipe, Sax.Ja plant. 

Ru'suiwass [of pipe, Sux. a Ru] a being full of or having 
rufhes. 

. Pl Rusu ia (of in pean, Sex.J to enter violently or 

aflily. 

Te Rusw [hpeoyan, Sex.) to enter into ; alfo to iffue forth 
with violence or hatte. 

4 Ru'swiNe [bpypea, Sex.) an irruption, or hafty motion. 

Rusu Grows (in Archery) the fume as bob.tail. 

Pr caey ET [rowset, F. rogetts, It. of rujjas, L.] a dark brown 
our, 

Ru’ssetin (roufztte, F.]an apple, with a rough coat of 
brown colour. 

Te Rust [roeten, Da. rofte, G.] to contract ruft. 

Rust (pore, Sex. roft, Sw. rub, Dan roet, Da. ruff, G.} 
a cruft that grows upon iron. 

Ru'sricat [rujtigue, F. rujfico, It. and Sp. of rsfficus, L] 
country like, clownith, onmannerly, 

" Ru’sricatty, clownithly, im a country-like manner. 
Ro'sricattip [ruftcatus, L.) make or become clownith. 
Rusti‘ctty i agar L. roflicité, F. ruflichezza, 
Ru'sticacness§ Lt. ruflicidad, Sp} clownilhnefs, vio- 

lentnels. 

Ru’srtca [in ant, Writs] the clowns or inferior tenants, 
who held lands and cottages, by doing the fervice of 
— and other laborious fervices in busbandry for their 
ord. 

Ru'sticx Gods, thofe who prefided over agriculture; coun- 


_ try deities. 


Ru'stick [in Arcbiteét.] a method of build'ng in imitation 
of nature, rather than according to the rules of art, the columns 
are encompafled with frequent cinétures. 

Ru'srick Work [ Archite® ] is where the ftones of a building, 
initead of being imooth, arc hatch’d or pick’d with the point of 
a hammer. 

Ra'sticx Order [Arcbhite.] an order with ruftick-quoins, 
rultick works &'¢. 

Ru'sriness [poptignrerye, Sex.) the being rufly. 

Ro’stLixe tr baie See] making mynd as armour 
and new garments do, 

Rusty froveite Sax, rootig, G.] covered with ruft. 

nee rujé, F.] full of tlratagems and devices; fubtle 
crafty. 

Rastre [in Heraldry) is exaftly the fame fquare 
figure as the maicie, only the ruflre is pierced 
round, whereas the mafcle is pierced fquare, as in 
the figure. 

To Rut [fome derive it of rotten, Du. but Menagins of rue 
gitus, L. roaring, or of rwento, L. rufhing Sc. into venery] to 
cry like deer, by reafon of defire of copulation. 

Rur, the copulstion of deer, wild boart, &¢, F. 

Rut [rutaja, It. rota, L, a wheel) the mark or track of a 
wheel in the road, 
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Rut of the Sea, the fea or waves which dah agzinft any 
thing. 

Ro ‘ra [in Botany] rue, L. 

Ru'rurun (nudpul, Sex.) pitiful, compaffionate. 

Ru’ruFrutcy, pitifully, milerably. 

RutsruLness [pudpulneyye, Sax.) compaflionatenels. 

Rurrver [ua viewx rowtier, F.) an old beaten toldier. 

Ru’rtine [with Hunters] fignifics a hart or buck going to 
couple or ingender. 

Ry, a hore, coalt or bank, Brit. 

Ry’at, a Spanif> coin, in value about fixpence three farth- 
ings, Exglifo money. 

Ry'at, a piece of gold-coin, which in the time of king 
Henry V1. was current for ros. ander Henry VILL. for 114. 
3d. and in Queen Elizabers’s time for 15 4. ; 

Ry'mmenrs adowt [ane. Deeds) vagabonds or idle roaming 
fellows, 

Ryu (rpth, Brit Ja ford. 

s Reman, 8 5 Italick,S p Sax. & fg Old Englyt, Sa ¢Gr. 
S are the eighteenth letters in order of the alphabet O the 
fifteenth, and {% the twenty firlt of the Hedrew. 

S [ume efe, or, S, F.)an iron bar like an S. 

S, is lolt, and may be term’d a liquid in the words J/fe, [fland, 
Viscount. § founds like z in Charfe, Praije, Fe. and = like 
Sin raze. A long / muft never be placed at the end of a 
word, as maintainf, nora fhort sin the middle of a word as 
conspires. 

SS, in the title-pages of books, often ftand for Sacivs, L. 
a companion or member, or Secietatis of the company, as 
R.S.S. regia Societatis Socius, i, ¢. amember of the royal 
fociety. . 

S among the ancients, was a numerical letter, and fignified 
feven. 

BS with a Dab over it [in Phyf. Bills] is fometimes a note of 
weight and meafure, and fignifes halt a Semis, L. #, ¢. half 
what went before; fometimes Secandum, L, according to, as S. 
A. Sccundum Artem, L. i.e. according to the rules of art. 

S [in Mz. Boots) hands for Solo, Jta/ and is uled in pieces 
of mufick of leveral parts, to intimate, chat in fuch places the 
voice or inltroment performs alone. 

S [in Books of Navigation) (tands for fouth, 

S. is now generally uted at the end of the 3. Perfom, Sing. of 
the Pref. Tenje of the F. inftead of eth; ¢. g dsves, inftead of 
foveth 

§.'N. itis fometimes ufed for Sa/vater nofer, L. i. @ our 
Saviour 

S..N. [in Phyfical Writings] is uled to fignify feeandum Na- 
furan, i. ¢ according to nature. 

S.S.S. is frequently put forfratum fuper ffratum, i.e, layer 
upon layer, and is uled in fpeaking of laying or packing up 


ngs. 

Sap a’otx (PUNY, Heb. i. e. hofts or armies] as the Lord 
God of Sabaoth. 

SABASIA (7a3d2ec, Gr.] noéturnal myfteries celebrated 
by the Greeks in honour of Fupiter Sabaziws, into which all 
that were initiated had a golden ferpent put in attheir breafts, 
and taken out atthe lower part of their garments, in com- 
memoracion of Jupiter's ravifhing Proferpina, in the form of a 


erpent, 

Sa‘BaTans, foldiers boots. 

Sapa’THIANS, a fort of Chriflian kereticks, fo named after 
one Sabdathias a Few, and afterwards a bithop in the 4thcentury, 
who held heterodox opinions. 

Sanpata’Rtans, anabaptills, whooblerve the Saturday asa 
fabbath, from a perfuafion that it was never abrogated in the new 

t, nor any other inftituted. 

Sa‘npatu [FDY, Heb. i. ¢. re] the feventh day of the week 
oblerved by the ‘ews, as a feltival and day of reft, in commemo- 
ration of God's refling the feventh day, after working fix. 

spb shed Witches] a nogturnal aflembly, fuppofed to be 
held on Seturday, in which the devil is faid to appear in the fhape 
ofa goat, about which they make feveral dances and ufe magick 
ceremonies. In order to prepare themfelves for this meeting, 
they take feveral foporifick drugs, after which they are fancied 
to fly up the chimney, and to be {pirited or carried thro’ the air, 
riding on a {witch to their fabbath-aflembly. 

Sa’ssatu Day's Journey [among the Fes] a meafure of 


729 Englifh paces, and three feet, or of 2000 cubits, or 3648 
eet. 
Sebbaticus, L.] of, or pertaining to the 


Sappa’TIicaL 

Sasba'Tick i abbath. 

Sawpa’Ticat Par [with the ane. Feros) every feventh year, 
in which it was not lawful to till the ground; and then bond- 
flives were fet at liberty, 

Sanpati’ns (in the Coflezes in Paris, in France} a thefis or 
difputation on any part of logick or moral philofophy. 
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Sappa'ticatness [of faddatigne, F. or fadsaticusz, L- of 
Paw, Hes.) the being of the nature or quality of a fabbath, 

Sa’paatism [ fadsatifmus, L.Ja time of reit. 

Sa’ppatum, the fabbath, L. 

Sa’paatun [in Dosms-day Book} peace or quiet. 

Sane’tutans [localled of their ring leader Sabe/Vins} a feck 
of hereticks, who reduced the three perfons in the trinity to three 
relations, or rather reduced the whole to one perfon of the fa- 
ther, as that they'were asthe body, foul and ipirit, which con- 
ftitute a man. 

Sant'xa [with Botan.) the herb favin, LZ. 

Sa‘ave [ée fedeline, P J a rich fur ofa colour between black 
and brown. 

Sa‘uxe [in Hera/d.} fignifies black. It is expre- 
fled in engraving by lines hatch'd a-crofs cach other, 
as inthe cicutcheon. Of the virtues and qualities of 
the foul, it denotes fimplicity, wildom, prudence, 
and honefty ; of the planets, faturn; of the four cle- 
ments, the carth; of metals, lead, iron; of precious flones, the 
diamond ; of trees, the olive; of birds, the crow or raven; of 
the ages of men, the laf. 

Sanete’re, alandor pravel-pit, F 

Saccie'Re [in Carpentry] a piece of timber, as long as a 
beam; but not fo thick. 

Sa‘sre (abel, Su. /riadala, Tt.) a fort of hanger, or fey- 
metar; a broad fword, thick atthe back, and crooled turning 
up towards the point. 

Sasutonartum [eld Ree.Ja liberty to dig gravel or fand, 
within a certain diltriét. 

; an PukEye [/abulsjus, L.] full of grofs fand, gravelly oF 
andy, 

“ ipieciaslagt [ fabulsftas, LJ Gndinefs, Ge. 

Sac [aca, Sex.) a royalty or privilege, touching a plea or 
correction of treipais within a manour, 

Sacra, fellivals held by the Babylonians, &c. in honour of 
their God Anaitides. 

Sacca’ps [in the Manszge) a vivlent check the cavalier 
gives his horfe, by drawirg both the reins very fuddenly ¢ 
7 or er uled, when the horfe bears too heavy on the 

and. 

Sa’cco Beneditts, a kind of linnen garment of a yellow cos 
lour with two crofles on it, and painted over with devils and 
flames, worn by perfons condemn’d (by the Spaxi/> inquifition) 
to be burned, as they go to execution. 

: Sa ccuarine [of faccharum, L. /ugar] of the quality of 
ugar. 

Sa‘ccua‘’ruM Jugar, the juice of Jediam cancs or reeds, re- 
fined by boiling, and hardened by baking, Z. 

Saccus’RuM [among the, decients} a kind of honey of @ 
gummy fubfance, tormerly found in fome reeds. 

Saccia’rum Saturni [with CLymids} {ugar of lead. 

Adipoi Sa count [in Amat.) littl cells or veliclesin the 
Mewbrana adipe/a, wherein the tat of the body is contained. 

Medicinales Sa'ccunt [in Péarmacy) bags of ingredients 
hung up in liquors in making diet drinks. 

Sa‘ccutus, a little bag or purle, a fatchel, L. 

Sa’ccotus Medicinalis [in Medicine) a medicine applied ta 
fome pained part of the body, compoled of herbs or drugs, 
inclofed in a linnen bag, L. 





Chyliferus , {in Anat.) a paflage which 
Row’ Sa’ceuLus § makes the ra eh of the 
Theracick Duct. Ie is feated under the cxliac artery and emulgent 


veins, between the kidnies and Cap/wfa atrabiftaris, upon the 
Fertebra’s of the loins; it is called the common Receptacle, 
becaufeit promifcuoufly receives the humours, call’d CAy/e and 
Lympba, L. 

Sa‘ceuius Cordis [Avat.] the Pericardiver, the skin or bog 
that covers the heart, L. 

Sa’ccus, afack, bag, or pouch, L. 

Sa’ccus [with Arat.] the gut, refam, L. 

Sa’ccus cum brochia [eld Ree.) a tenure or cuftom of holding 
land, by the fervice of finding a fack and a broach for the king; 
for the ufe of his army, L 

Zgnis Sa‘cer [in Phyick) ie. the holy fire: An inflamma- 
tion called Herpes exedens, L, 

Moréus Sa car [in Phyict) the holy difeafe, the falling-fick- 
nels orepilepfy, fo named on an imagination that fomething 
fupernatural is concerned in its production or cure, L. 

Mafeulus Sacer (Anat.Ja mutcle arifing from the hind part 
of the Os Sacrum, and running along under the Jomgijfirsus dorjie 
Ir aflifts in erecting the trank. 

Sa’cerso'ncu @ [picepbuph, Sex.) a fufficient pledge, or 

Sa'ckerpo' ren § furcty. 

Sacervo’tan [ facerdotalis, L.) of or pertaining to a prieft, 
or prietthood. 

Paeseac'aid nad (of facerdotal, F. facerdotalis, L.] priett- 
linefs, or likenefs toa prieit. 

3R Sacnem 
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Sacnes [among the Wf-lodians) a great prince or ralér. 

Sacca, leltivals held by the Baty/onians, Ge. in honour of 
their god Aaaitides: They were in the £4? mach the fame as 
the Saturnalia were at Rome, a fealt for flaves, and one of the 
ceremonies of it was to chute a prifoner condemn'd to death, and 
to allow him ail the plealures and gratincations he could with 
before he was carried to execution. 

Sack feach, C. Br. pac, Six, Cirk, Sa. feche, Da. fack, 
Du. and G. fae, F. facto, lt. jaco, Sp. saceas, L. cannes, Cr. 

» Heb.ja bag 
. nde a Sux. awine called Caxery, brought from the 
Canary [flands. ; 

Sack [ot Cotton) a quantity, from one hundred weight and 
ahalf, to four hundred weight. 

Sack [of /f’a/} contains 26 ttone, and each flone 14 pound, 

SacxeuT (Sarasucbe, of Sucar de buche, Span, to fetch the 
Lreath from the bottom of the belly) a mufical inftrument of 
the wind kind ; being a tort of trumpet, tho’ ditferent from the 
common trumpet, both in form and fize. 

Sacks of Earth [in Mifitary Ajairs] are for feveral ules, as 
for making retrenchments in hatte; to be placed on parapets, 
or at the head of breaches, to repair them. 

To Sack [/uccager, F faccheggtare, ke. fagucdr, Sp. cannicer, 
Gr. gq. d. to carry off the Sweés] to plunder or pillage; to lay 
wafte or deftroy. 

SaCRAFIELD Rents, certain {mall rents paid by fome tenants 
of the manour of Ciigton, in Semersetsbire, to the lord of the 
manour. : 

Sa’craMENt ([Sacramentum, L.] a fign of an holy thing, 
containing a divine mytlery, with fome promife annexed to it; 
or an outward and vilible Ggn of an inward and (piritual grace* 

SACRAME NTAL [sacranmentalis, L.Jof or pertaining to the 
facrament, 

SaACRAMENTA’LIA [ant. Deeds) certain facrament-offerings, 
or cultomary dues, formerly paid to the parifh-priclt at Eajier, 
&c. L. 

SACRAMENTA'RIANS, a general name given to all fuch as 
have held erroneous dodtrines concerning the lord's fupper, and 
by the Rowan Cathalicks to the-Proteitants, 

SACRAMENTA‘RIUM, an ancient church book, comprehend- 
ing all the prayers and ceremonies practifed at the celebration of 
the facraments, Le - 

Sacrama’nto recipiends, Fe. (in Lace) a writ or commiffi- 
en to one, for taking an oath of the king’s widow (i. ¢. of the 
widow of the king's tenant) that fhe will not marry without the 
king's licence. 

Sacrame'Ntum [in Law] an oath, the common form of 
all inquifitions made by a legal jury, Z.- 

SACRAME NTUM, an oath given to the Reman foldiers, to 
be true and faithful to their general and country; any thing 
that isdone by virtue of an oath, alfo the euchariit, L. 

Sacrame ntum altaris, the facrament of the mafs, that 
which is called by the Proteltants the lord’s-fupper, Z. 

Sa’cren (/acer, L. facré, F. facro, It. and Sp.) holy, hal- 
lowed, that deferves veneration; that is not to be violated. 

Sa'creo Writ, the book of the holy {criptures, the old and 
new teltament. 

Sacrepty, holily. 

Sa‘crepness [of /acer, L, fainteté, F, fanfitas, LJ holiness. 

Sacet'coutst [ /acricola, F.) a devout worthipper. 

A iota aaa Liaerifer,, LJ bearing or bringing hoiy 
things. 

Te Sa’crtvice [ facrifier, F, facrifcar, Sp. of facrificare, 
Tt. and L ] to offer up in facrifice; to devote or give one’s lelf 
up to; to quit or leave a thing upon fore confideration. 

Sa‘cripice (F. facrificto, It. and Sp. facrificum, of facra, 
holy things, and facie, L. to perform] an offering made to God 
on an altar by a regular miniller, as the payment of homage, &e. 

Writers fay that the devils being enemies to God and his 
glory, from the malignity of their nacures, were not content 
with the offerings of the truits of the earth, and of all manner 
of creatures that were ufually facritic'd to them, but were fo 
barbarous as to require human victims, viz. men and women, 
to be butcher’d and burnt alive upon their altars. 

The Romans did fometimes dedicate their young infants to 
the houfhold gods, the gods of the family. The Srytbsans, that 
inhabited about that part cali'd Tawrica, were wont to facrifice 
to their Diana all ftrangers that came into their hands. Many 
damicls were beaten to death with bundles of rods at an altar of 
Bacchus in Arcadia. The Germans and Ciwbri were wont cru- 
elly to torment men, and afterwards to [acrifice them. The 
inhabitants of the moti northern climates were wont to make a 

feaft for their aged, and crown them with garlands, and after- 
wards calt them down from an high rock into the leas and o- 
thers threw them off from bridges into rivers; whence they 
were called Senes Depontani, And Ca/ar, in his commentaries, 
— Pens the ancient Gau/r uled co drefs up a hage ftarue 
made o! Granches of ozier, having filled it with living perfons, 
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to burn it to their idols, The Evyptiags and inhabitants of P3- 
‘tine offered their own children to their gods, and the J/rae+ 
dives themfelves fo far imitated their barbarities, as to caule their 
children to pals between two fires, till they were milerably 
fearched; and they alfo fhut them up in a hollow idol of brats, 
call'd Mosocb, made red hot, and while thefe innocent victims 
were in this manner tormented, they founded trumpets, beat 
drums, &¢. to drown their outcries. Thence the place was 
named Tepbet, i.¢.adrum. And dbaz and Manajea, kings 
of Judea, were fo wretched as to caule their own children to 
pats thro’ the fire to Midocd. . 

In facrifices to idols, a choice of animals was made according 
to the difpofitions of their gods: For Mars is fuppoied to have 
lov'’d no creatures but fuch as were furious and warlike, as the 
bull, &e. and Neftene the bull, and the horie, The he-goat 
was dedicated to Bacchus Lecaule it is propenfe to {poil vine- 
yards; Ceres and June had cows offered in honour of them; 
Diana, the-goatsi and Faunys, kids. 

The ceremonies ebierv'd in their facrifices were theles they 
were carefully tooblerve, if the vidtim had any blemilh; if fo, 
it was rejected, and another taken, and the pricit took a lamp~ 
of burnt corn and falt, and fometimes meal mingled with fair, 
and threw it on the vidtinns and when they had kill’d the bealt 
they laid it on the fire, and thole that offer'd ic held their hand, 
upon it, and prayed with the prieft, and then poured wine into 
the fire: Mf it were a Ho/scau/?, i.e. a whole burnt-offering, 
the whole was confumed in the flames: But it not, part of it 
was laid afide for the priefts and thole that offered it. 

‘Then they danced round the altar, finging hymns and fongs 
in honour ot the deity to whom it wasotiered, Ihefe hymns 
conlitted of three parts, or ltanza’s; the frit was fung in turning 
from eaft to welt; the other in turning from welt to eaily and 
the third part they (ung ftanding before the altar. 

The {uperior gods had their altars in eminent places, and 
their temples built on fuch high ground, that they might, 
without any impediment, receive the firlt rays of the riling lun. 
The prieit wore a gown, either white or purples and, before 
he approach’d thealtar, wath'’d his hands in pure water, fancy- 
ing that this wafhing cleanted the foul, and rendered it accepta- 
ble tothe gods ‘The pricit then, having his head adorned with 
garlands and ribbons, led the bealt adorned in like manner to 
the altar, being follow'd by a crowd of people adorn’d with 
crowns made of (uch trees as were fuppofed molt acceptable to 
the god. ‘The victim ftood by che ajtar a {mall time, while 
the prielt offered a fet form of prayer to ‘Fanws and Ve?a, and 


then witha knife mark’d the beall from head to tail; and ific . 


was any thing unruly, and willing to get away, they imagined 
it was not acceptable to the god, and therefore procured anuther, 
After the performance of thele and other fuch like ceremonies, 
the prieit Isid on the head and back of the beaft the Mola Saifa, 
i. ¢. meal and fale mingled with frankincenfe, and afier he and 
his aililtanes had talled of a cup of wine, he poured the reft 
between the horns of the beaft, and pulling a few hairs from the 
place, threw them into the fires then the beaft was fliin, either 
by knocking down or cutting his throat, and flead; then the 
foothlayer with a long knife turned the bowels up and down, 
for it was unlawful to touch them with his hands, and baving 
made his obfervations, aod given his judgment of them, they 
were prefented to thedeity on a launce, or ifto a feagod 
thrown into the waves, then the priett threw frankincenie into 
the fire with wine, and took a part of every member which his 
minifters had cut out into a platter, and caft them into the flames 5 
and while they were burning, he and the offerers made prayers 
to the god, holding their hands upon the altar, and afterwards 
retired with the aifitants to feaft upon the remaining part of 
the bealt, finging the praifes of the deity. After they had ea- 
ten, they returned back to the akar, and calt into the flames 
the morfels of meat that they had left, with the tongue and 
fome wine, with thanks to the deity for the honour and advan- 
tage of faring with him in the victim offered to him. 

To the fuperior gods they pray'd ftanding, but to the infer- 
nal. fitting. 

The gods of the air were adored with mulical inftruments, 
and melodious fongs, more than the former. 

The fea-gods were worlhipped near the fea, and the blood of 
the victim was poured into the falt water. 

The facrifices to the infernal deities were performed in the 
night. The beafts were black, and offered in fome cave, or 
dark place, except it were to Plaza. 

The nymphs and divinities of the field had milk, and honey, 
and wine offered to them in their facrifices; the male deities had 
ufually male beatts offered to them, and the goddeifes females. 

Sacatri’ctar? [Ljacrifcialis,L.) of, or pertaining toa 

Sacrt'ricK facrifice, 


Sacer t'ricaLness [of facrificialis, L.] the being of the na- 
ture of a facrifice. 
Sacaics'ctous | facrilege, F. faerileze, It. and Sp. of fa- 
érifegus, L.] of, pertaining to, or guilty of lacrilege. 
SacaiLs'Glousky, in a facrilegious manner, 
SACRILE GIOUSNESS 
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Sacatze’atousness [of facriléze, BP. of facrifeziam, L.J 
fucrilegious nature or quality, or the ttealing of facred things. 

Sa’eatsr [sucritarias, L.] a vettry-keeper, or fexton. 

Sa’cettece (Fy ecrilegis, It. and Sp. of faertdegium, L.] 
the tlesling of facred things, charch-robbing: the crime of pro- 
faning Jacred things, or alienating them to laymen, or common 
wics, what Was given to pious ules and religious perfons, 

Sacal'stan [ jacrifarius, Le facrstain, F. fagrelana, Ila 
fexton, or veilry-keeper. 

Sacac'sty, the veltry, the place where the veflels and or- 
naments of the ehurch were kepr, 

Sacrotumba’ais? [eat.) a mutcle arifing from the fu- 

SacrRotu Maus perior part of the Os /acrum. potterior 
of the J/iwn, and traniverle procefles of the Mertedr@ of the 
loins. ‘This, with the Serratas pojlieus and Triaagularis, 
help to contract the ribs in relpiration. See Dorji /on- 
gijimms. 

Os Sa’caum [with drat.] the facred bone, the lower extre- 
mity of the Spiaa dori, being that whercon we fit. It is the 
broadelt of all the bones of the back, which bears up all the other 
Vertebra’, Something refembling a teiangle in form, L. 

Sap [prod, of fat, Tewt. of Satur, L. full, &. ¢. of grief) me- 
lancholy ; allo of a deep colour. 

SapDLERs are a company of great antiquity ; they wercincor 

porated in the reign ot king Edward I, and 
confirm’d by feveral fucceeding kings: 






J ' They confit of a mafler, 3 wardens, 22 
ul afiftants, 65 on the livery, Ge. their livery fine 
- isio/. 

‘Their arms are, care, a chevron, between 
three faddies Or. Their fupporteas two horles érzent, bridled 
Gaées, bitted of the fecond. The motto, Our trajl is in God. 
Their hail is near the welt end of Cbeapiide. 

To Sa‘pven, to make melancholy; allo to make of a deep 
colour. 

ASa'pove [fadel, C. Brit. pal, Sax. faal or fatel, Sv. 
fadcll, C. Br. fadull, 7/7. fedel, Alam. fadel, Da. and L. G. 
Cartel, G. jeile, F. fella, It. fella, Sp. fella, L.) a feat for a 
horfeman. 

@et the Sapove on the right borfe. 

This proverb is fometimes applied to Laying the Blame on 
shoje who deferve it; Which is its molt general fignification ; 
burit is, however, fometimes underitood to imply Laying the 
Burden on thofe who are bei able to bear it, 

A Savoie [or Céine) of veniton. 

To Sa'voxe (of (anel, Brit. or Savlian, Sex. fadelen, Dw. 
fattein, H. G.)to put ona fadale; alfo to embarrafs, as to fad- 
dle a Causes allo to furnith, as to fadale a spit. 

Sa poucegs fo called, as iome fay, ot Ws. Sade, their 
firft founder; or, as others, of JY, jultice, “Hed.) a lect among 
the Jews, eflecmed as deills or’ tree thinkers, 

Sa‘ppucisM, the principles and doétrines of the Suddacees. 
They allowed no books of the fcripture, but the five books of 
Mises; they deny'd the being of angels and {pirits, the immor- 
tality of the foul, and the relurrection of the body. 

Sapty, forrily, pititully, illy. 

Sapwness, grief, melancholly. 

Sapness and Gladnefs fucceed each other. 

The L. fay: Poi Nedadars Phoebus; ( After rain comes fan- 
fine. ) 

Sara (cod, Gr. fulous, L. fawve, F. falvo, It. and Sp.J 
that is out of danger, fecure, truly. 

A Saveé,a velicl, or fort of cupboard, contrived with holes to 
Jet in air, to keep cold victuals in. 

Sare Condyé? ( fauce condvit, F.) a fecurity or protection 
given by the king under the great feal, for a ftranger's quiet 
coming in or going out of the realm. 

Save Guard [ jauve garde, F ) the protection which a prince, 
or other magiilrate, gives to fuch perfons who implore aid 
againit opprcilion or the violence of fome perfon, for feeking his 
right by courle of law, 

SaraGuard {in War] a — given to the prince, 
or his general, to fome of the enemy's country, to fceure 
them from being plundered and pillaged by his foldiers, or 
snore es them; allo foldiers placed in fuch places for that 

urpote. 

Sart Pledge (in Law] a fecurity given for a perfon's appear- 
ance at the day appointed, 

Sare Guard, a tort of duft-gown, or upper riding-garment, 
worn by women. 

Sa‘recy, fecurely, without danger. 

Sa’reness [ot fawve, F. fafe) fafety, fecurity. 

Sa’rety and Preservation [in Bivichak | wie reprefented 
by the Jchneamon. 

Sa‘rretow, baflard faffron. 

Sa’rreta. See Soffeta. 


Sa'rrnon (/a/ran, F ) part of the flower of the Cracus, 
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Sa’Perowt of Gold [with Chymifs] a chymical preparation of 
gold, that being fired makes an explofion like gun powder, 
call alfo Avrun fuleinans. . 

Sa‘rrorn of Mars (with Chymi?s) fafton of feel, fo called 
from its red colour. 

T Sac [of pac, Sax. a bag] to hang as a bag on one fide, 

Sacatuee’, a flight woollen ttuff, being a kind of ratcen ot 
ferge. fometimes mixed with a little filk. 

SaGa Clous [ fagez, Sp. fagace, lt. fazax, L.} quic 
prehention, pd sly 9 anni oe 

Saca crousty, fubrly, fhrewdly. 

Doyen S ( /agaciee F. fagacitd, It. fagacidai, Sp. 
Saca‘city fagacitas, L.) tharpneis of wit, quick. 

nels of appreheniion, &¢ 

Saca‘cttry [Htereg/yph ] was reprefemted by a dog's head. 
SacaMore [among the American Ludians) a king, or tu- 

preme ruler, 

Saca nt [Chyrticad Pholifaphy) imaginary {pirits ot the four 
elements. 

Sacape'Num [sayarivor, Gr.) the gum of the plant fen- 
nel giant. 

Sa‘cpva (U3, Céad] a kind of gem, about the fize of a 
bean, of a leek green colour, which attraéis wood, as amber 
does ftraws, a load-itone, iron. &'c. 

Sace (F. fagis, Is. /.dic, Sp.} prudent, wile, difcreet con - 
fidering, : 

4 Sace (F. /agio, It.Ja wile, pradent, difcreet man. 

Sace [jsaloia, Ite Sp. and L. jawge, F.) a fragrant and 
Wholefome herb, a purifier of the blood, and comforter of the 
brain and nerves, 

SaGepa‘ro . 8 as! 

Sasserint (old Rec.] a judge or juftice. 

Sace Rofe; the ower called holly-rofe. 

Sacery, wilely, 

Sace'ness [jarefe, F. of Suggio, Ital.) wifdom, prudence, 
gravity. . 

Sact'rra [in Archit.) the key piece of an arch. 

Sactrra [with Betansts} the upper part of any {mall 
Cyon, graft, or twig of atree; alfothe herb adder’s tongue, ZL. 

Sact'rra [with row.) an arrows a conttellation in che 
heavens, coniilting of eight itars, L. 

Saci'rra [in Gem.) the veried fine of an archs fo called, 
becaule . fanding on the chord, it reiembles a dart. 

Sacitta’nis jutura [with Ane t.) a facture or feam in 
the {culls fo called from its refemblance to an arrow in 
fhipe; it begins at the coronal future, and ends at the Lamb- 
deidal, 

Sacitta’aivs [whofe charatterittick is 2] is by aftrola- 
ers call'd a mafculine, cholerick, and diurnal fign, by nature 
ot and dry, of the fiery triplicity, and is repreiented on a ce- 

leitial globe by the figure of an archer. 

Sacirra’ria (Bstany) the herb water-archer or arrows 
head, ZL. 

Sacirri’rerous [/agittifer, L.] bearing arrows or a 
Shaft of them. 

Saco, a certain drug a kind of tea. 

Sa’cuM, a military garment, a fort of caffock covering the 
thighs, and fultaining the {word, worn by the Greeks, Romans, 
and Gawhs. 

Sa'iex [/aica, It.] a Turki vellel, proper for the carriage 
of merchandite. : 

Saip, v. To fay. 

ToSar'oner a Moat [in Fortif] isto empty and draw ont 
the water, by conveyances under ground that it may be pafled 
over the more ealily, alter they have laid hurdiesor rufhes on 
the mud that remains. 

Te Sait [Sexlian, Sax. feple, Dan. fogla, Su. seplen, Dw. 
fergein, G.] to iwim or pals thro’ the fea in a thip, or veilel, 
having fails. 

Main Satu, that which belongs to the main-yard. 

Fore tep Sath, that which belongs to the fore-top mafte 
yard. ; : ‘ 

Satvs[pegley, Sex. Cepls, Dan. fegeln, Sv. and G. ; 
Du.) la.ge pieces of double canvas placed on the mafts of thips, 
Which catch the wind, and ferve to give way to the thip; fa 
that every yard has its proper fails, which take their name from 
the yard, 

After-Saius, are thofe of the main and miffen-mafs, which 
ferve to keep a thip to the wind. 

Head-Saius, are thofe that belong to the fore-maft and 
= iprit, and are ufed to keep a fhip trom the wind, and fat 
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r. 

Salus [in Falconry] the wings of a hawk. 

Sats, are alfothe vanes of windmills, or the arms, whereby 
the wind has its effect on them. 

Sa‘tLors, elder feamen, employ’d in ordering the fails, gets 
ting the tackle on board, and Regring the thip. 

Saim L/aime, It-Jlard, ; 

Sa’InFolN, 
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Sa'tweoiN, holy-grals, meddick-fodder, trefoil, F. 

Satscaaa’z [in Cossery]as rabbets drels'd a fa Saingaraz, 
i. ¢. banded, rvalled, and put into a ragoo of gammon, F. 

Sain [Suutus, L. Saint, F. Santo, It.) a holy or godly 

rion. 

Sainrs [in Heaven] thofe bleffed fpirits, whom God has 
pleas'd to admit to be partakers of his glory. 

Sainrs [in the Romie church) thofe whom the pope has 
canonized, 

Sake [yaca, Sax.) caufe, as for my fake. 

Sa'cen [/facre, F. fagro, It.) (in Falconry) a fort of hawk. 

Sa'ker [jacre, Sp. fagre, It.) a fort of great gun, of which 
there are three fizes. 2 

Sa’ker Extraordinary, one which is four inches diameter at 
the bore, and ten foot long? its load is 5 1b. its fhot 3 inches 
diameter, and its weight 7 pounds; its point blank fhot is 
303 paces. ee 

Saxen Ordinary, one that is three inches in diameter at the 
bore, and g foot long its load 4 Ib. its thot 3 inches 3 diame- 
ter, its point blank-fhot 360 paces. 

Saxer, lealt fize, is 3 inches } diameter at the bore, and 8 
foot long; its load near 3 pounds }, its thot 4 lb, 4, its diame- 
ter 3 inches, its point blank-fhot 350 paces. , 

Saxere’r [in Falconry] the male of a faker-hawk. ‘This 
kind of hawks are citeemed next after the falcon and gyrfalcon, 
bur are differently to be managed. 

Sau, felt, L. ; 

Sat Alkali (of the herb called Kali by the Arabians] an ingre- 
dient uled in glafs making. 

Sat Armoniack 2 fo called of duu, Gr. fand, becaule in 

Sab Seen ancient times digged up in Jumps from 
under the fands in Cyresiaca in Africa; but that which we 
now have iscommonly gotten out of the fulphureous pits of 
Pozzuols in Italy. 

Chymical Sav Armcniack? is made of five parts of human 

Artificial urine, one of fea {alt or Saf Gem- 
ma, and half and one of the foot of wood, boil'd together 
into a mals; which mafs is afterwards fublimed in the form of 
that falt. 

Sat Gemma,a {alt digged up for the moft | in Po- 
Jand, &c. and fo named from its tranfparent and cryftalline 
brightnels. 

Sau Lambrot (with Chymifs) a very fharp and eager falt 5 
Called alfo Sadedret. 

Sau Petre, falt-petres a falt which is replenifhed with 
abundance of fpirits out of the air, which renders it vola- 
tile, It is gathered from amidit ones and earth of old build- 


ings, &e. F ; 

Saw Pelychreftum (“Ars wavy ens@, Gr. fo called, as being 
good for many ules] a preparation of falt-petre, made by burn- 
ing equal parts of that with fulphur, which deprives it of its 
volatile parts, L. 

Sat Prunella, is falt-petre which has had fome of its vo- 
latile parts feparated from it, by burning a 30th part of its weight 
of flower of brimftone, when the falt-petre has been melted in 
acrucible, L. 

Sat volatile Oleofem, an aromatick volatile falt, of Sal 
Armoniack, diltilled with falt of Tartar, and dulcified with 
fpirits of wine, a dram and a half of fome aromatick, 
oil or effence, drawn from one or more {weet fcented plants, 
being added to every ounce of it. The plants are fuch as balm 
rofemary, &e. 

Sara‘crous [ falax, L.) luftful, lecherous, wanton. 

Sava’ciousness? [/alacitas, L.) falacity, lechery, luftful- 

SaLa’citY ht fo 

Sa’tap [ falade, F.Ja % : 

Sa’Lap, Vy, kind of head-picce or armour worn by light: horfe- 
men. - 

Sa’LaADINE, @ tax 
year 1188, te raife a fund for the Croifade, : by 
Richard I. king of Engéand, and Philip Augufius, rm Mas 
France, againk Saladine, Sultan of Egypt, then going to beliege 
Ferufalem. 


impofed in England and France in the 
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the receiver with red clouds, and arethe molt fixed and Qreng- 
geft part of the {pirit. 

SaLaMANpRICAL, of or like a Sw/imander, 

Sa‘Lary [falaire, F. falaric, lt. and Sp. of felarium, L.J 
wages given to fervants, an annual penfion or allowatce, 

Sa'Lary [in a Law Scene) a conlideration or recompence 
made to a man for his pains and indultry in the bufinels of ano- 
ther man. 

Sa’Lary [old Law Books) atoll or doty paid for fale. 

Save [of yellan, Sax.) a telling, or putting up to be fold. 

Sa‘LEanLe, that is ht to be told. 

SALe’aBLeness, fitnels for fale. 

Sace‘srous [ faledrojus, L.] rough, uneven, cragey. 

SaLe'erity (of fateirajx:, L.] unevenneis, rough- 

Sats’srousness § nels, cragvinels, 

Sa‘Lesman (of pale, Sex.) one who iells clothes or any 
commodity. 

Save'na, a falt-pit, vat or houle. 

Sa'Lient Angle (in Forti/.} an angle which carries its point 
outwards from the body of the work. 

Sauient (in Heraldry) is when the right foot 
anfwers to the dexter corner of the efcutcheon, and 
the hindermolt foot to the finiiter bafe point of it, 
being, a3 it were, ina readinels to {pring forward. 

_ Savia’ria [among the Romans] a jolemnicy held in Marcé 
in honour of Mars, whole priciis, at the fealt, danced with 
targets in their hands. 

Sat ica‘sprum, a wild vine, running on willow-trees iL 

Sa'Licot, a plant, the water-caltrop, or water nut. i 

~Saut'r [among the Roman] pricits of Mars, 10 called of Sa- 
fiendo dancing, whereof there were 12 inflituted by Nore 
who upon a great plague in Rerve, having implor'd the divine 
affiitance, had a fmall brafs buckler, call'd Awcile, ient him 
from heaven; he was advis'd by the nymph Feria and the 
Mujes to keep it carefully, the tate of the empire depending up- 
on tt, as being a ture pledge of the protection of the gods, and 
their affection to the Rumaws: he therefore made eleven more 
fo very like, that they could not be diitinguith'd, which were 
deiivered to the keeping of the 12 Se/i, priells chofen out of the 
nobleit families, to be laid up in the temple of Mars, upon 
whole yearly feitival, the firit of March, they were carried 
about the city with much folemnity, dancing, clafhing the 
bucklers, and finging hymns to the gods; they were anfwered by 
a chorus of virgins dreit Jike themielves who were cholen to 
affift them upon that occalion; the feltival was ended with a 
fumptuous fealt. They were painted in parti-coloured gar- 
ments, with round bonnets, with two corners itanding upon 
— heads; they went dancing along the ftreetsin their proce- 
ihons. 

Sauini'trovus [of Se/and sitren) compounded with falt or 
falt petre. 

Saino Su/pberows, of a faline and fulphurous quality. 

Sati’Ne [/alin, F. fale, It. of fadinus, falt, brinith. 

SALINENESS (of jalinsfas, L.) falinets, or fale qua- 

SaLi'wousness § lity. 

SALINo-saPonaceous, of a compolition of {alt and foap, 
or jomething of a foapy quality. 

Sa’tique-Law, fo called of the words i aligu@ often men- 
tioned in it, or of the river Se/s, near which the Franés anci- 
ently inhabited; an ancient and fundamental law of the kingdom 
of France; as to the author of which it is diiputed, by virtue 
of which the crown of Framce cannot fall from the lance to the 
diftaff, #. ¢. be inherited by a woman. 

Saui'va /pittle, L.a thin, pellucid hamour, feparated by 
the glands, about the mouth aa fauces, and convey'd by pro- 
per falival duéts into the mouth, for feveral ules. 

Sa'tivaLes Dudus ( Anat.) the paffages of the Safiva, Le 

Sa‘Livartous [ falivarius, L.] tike {pittle, 

To Sa’Livate [ falivare, L.) to gather or make fpittle, to 
caufe rheum to flow out of the mouth. 

Sativa'tTion [F. jalivazione, It. of falivatio, L.] (with 
Surgeems, &c.) a fluxing or drawing hamours out of the mouth 
by falivating medicines, efpecially fuch as are preparations of 


SALAMA’NDER, a {potted creature, fomething refemblinga mercury 


lizard in fhape ; commanly, but erroneoufly, fuppofed to breed 
and fubfift in the hotteft Gre, and to it. : 
Satama’NveR [in Hieroglypbicks] was by the Egyptian 
priefts put to reprefent a brave and generous courage, that the 
fire of affliction cannot overcome or confume, becaule it is re- 
lated of this animal, that it will live in the flames without re- 
ceiving the leaft prejudice from the violence of the heat; for 
fome authors fay, it is of fuch a moift and cold conftitution, that 
the fire cannot quickly have a power to hurtit. Pliay Says, 
that the falamander infeéts all fruits that it touches, leaving 
them fome impreffion of its cold nature, fo that they become 


as dangerous a3 . 
Sauamanpen's B {with Chymiffs] the red vapours, 
which, arifing from {pirits of nitre towards the latter end, fill 


Sarivation [with Pdyfcians] a preternatural increale of 
ipittle. 
Satiu’ncuta [with Botaw.] a kind of {pike, or lavender. 

Satix, the fallow or willow: tree, Z 

Sauve'wa, a kind of falt petre. 

Sa‘tuat [ /allade, F.] a dith of raw herbs wish vinegar, 
fale, &e. 

Sa‘tiow [ faule, F. falix, L.] a kind of willow-tree, or the 
goat's willow. 

Sartow (of /au/¢, F.) pale. 

A ama an iffuing out of the befieged from their 

Sa'LLy fort or town, and falling upon the befie- 
gers to cut them off, nail their cannon, hinder the progreis of 


their approaches, deftroy their works, (+. 
To 


SA 
T:Sarry [ falire, L. to leap, Se. forth /aitlir, F. fatir, Sp.J 


to ifiue forth, as above. 

To «ut off aSavry [tn War) is to get between chole that 
made it and the town. ; 

A Sacry [Figuratively] a flat of wits alfoa rant, a flight, 
a tran{port or judden fit of pation, heat, Gee 

Saucy [with Ringers) a particular way of ringing a bell. 

BaLty-Jsrt, a door in the body of a fortified place, through 
which the daily is made. 

SAuMAGU‘NDE fin Cookers] a dith made of cold turky, 

SaLMincu'nptn § anchovies, lemons, ot], and other in- 
gredients; alfo a fort of hotch-potch of feveral cold meats, cut 
in pieces, and flew'd in a chafiog-dilh with wine, verjuice, vi- 
negar, re, 

Sa’tmopo, aplalm, Ttal, 

Saumopi'a [in Mit. Bovks) fignifies the finging of pfalms, 
hymns, and fpiritual fongs, Jra/. 

Sa‘LMON [Sp. fawmon, F. fermone, It. of faimo, L.) a large 
fine hih. 

Sa’tmon Peel, a filh much like to Sa/mom, fo plentiful in 
fome rivers in Wales, that they are not much valued. 

Sa’LMon Pipe, an engine or device for catching falmon and 
other like fth. 

Sa‘tmon Seu/e, the young fry of falmons. 

SaLoon [ falor, F.) ( Archsted.) a thate-room for the recep. 
tion of ambailadors, and other great vilitors, A very lolty 
Spacious hall, vaulted at top, and fometimes having two Itories 
or ranges of windows: A grand room in the middle of a build. 
ing, or head of agallery, &e. This word, tho’ now fuppos'd 

eo be taken from the French, is, in it’s original a Nartherm word. 
In the Salich, dlamannich and Longobard Jaws, fal and fala 
fignify the habitation (or as we fay Ha//) of agreat man. So 
O/f?. calls the houfe of the Lon @el:Da. Inthe XIV. of Joon, 
the 2. we have: Ja my Father's Hoaje are many Manjtons: In 
the Getb. Manfiors are exprefs'd, @alithwog, and in the 
Frawcife by Tat. Sctda, All the modern Northern people 
name, what we call Hawt (inevery fignifcation) ael, vale, 
or Sahl, in different disiects, 

Sa‘Letcon [in Cookery] a kind of ragoo or farce made of 
g2mmon, capon’s livers, tat pullets, mulhrooms, and trufiles, 
to put into holes cut in legs of beef, veal, mutton, Ge. 

SaLsaMENTA'Rious [ /a/jamentarias, L.) of, or pertaining 
to falt things. 

SALSaPeRULLA, See Sarfeperisia. 

Satre TRows, of or pertaining to or of the quality of falt- 
peue. 

gacrprotic. See pulvis fulminans. 

Sa‘natpig, the plant called goat’s-beard. 

Saus'uctnous [of fa//ugo, L.} falt or faltith. 

Volatile Saut (with Céyrij?s) is that which is principally 
drawn from the bodies or parts of living creatures, and irom 
fome fermented and putrified parts of plants. 

Satur (peale, Sex. falt, Sw. and Ds. fout, Du. folt, O. and 
L. G. fairs, H. G. s2/, F. fade, It. sat, L.) the third of the five 
chymical principles, the frit of thofe that chymitts call hypottatical ; 
it being an active fubltance, and faid to give confiltence to all 
bodies, and to prelerve them frum corruption ; and alto to oc- 
cation all the variety of taftes, and is of three kinds, 

Ejjfentiad Sact, is a falt drawn from the juice of plants by 
eryitallization, 

Fixed Sart (in Cl yr.) is made by calcining or reducing the 
matter to aihes, and then boiling it ina good quantity of water, 
and afterwards fthraining the liquor, and evaporating all the moi. 
fture; which being done, the fale will remain ina dry form at 
the bottom of the veilcl. 

Sant of Gia/i, is the (cum which is feparated from the mat- 
ter, before ir is vitrified or turned into glais. 

Saut ef Satera, is the body of lead opened and reduced to 
the form of (2it by diitilled vinegar. 

Satur of Su/phyr [with Cyeni?s) the falt called Saf Pelychre- 
fiam, foaked with {p:rit of fulphur, and then reduced to an acid 
falt, by evaporating all the moiture: In either of chefe operati- 
ons, much water is to be poured on it, to makea lye; and af 
ter that the liquor mult be flrained and evaporated in. a fand- 
heat, till the hxed falt remains at the bottom of the veflel, 

Sart of Tartar [in Céys/?.] is made either by pulverizing 
that which remains of it in the retort, alter the diflillation of it, 
or elfe by calcining bruifed tartar, wrapped up ina paper, till it 
turns white. F 

Saut- Petre [of fal, L. and wéJez, Gr. a rock) a kind of mi- 
neral falt, whole minute parts, or cryitals, are in form of nee- 
dies, tho’ fome fay they are triangular. 

Te Sant (Couten, Dx. folten, O. and L. G. faltsen, H. G. 
Seller, F. falar, Sp. falire. L.) to feafon or pickle with fale. 

SauTa’rion, a dancing or leaping, L. 

: ny Caines (eld Rec.) a deer-ieap, or place to keep deer 
in, L, 

Sa’tratory [faltaterins, L.] of, or pertaining to leaping 

er dancing, 
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Sa’LTeR, one who fells or trades in falt or Galt-fith. 

a a | Sa’ TeRs, were incorporated by king Henry 
VILL. They confitt of a malier, three wardens, 
28 affiltants, tgo on the livery, befides yeo- 
manry. ‘lhe livery fine is 20/. They are the 
oth of the 12 companies, and there have been 
10 of it lord majors, 

The armorial elingns are; per chevron Azure 
and Gules, three covered falts Or, {prinkling falt proper. On 
ahelmet and torfe, iffuing out of a cloud #rgent, a finilter 
arm proper, holding a faltas the former. Supporters two ot- 
ters dreeat, plattee gorg'd with ducal coronets, thereto a chain 
affix'd and refloéted over their loins Or. The motto, Sad saper 
oma. Their hallis in Swithin's-Lane. 

SaLTimoa’nco, a mountebank, Jra/. 

Satti're [in Hera/d.) is an ordinary that confifts ofa four- 
fold line, two of whichare drawn from the dexter- 
chief towards the finifter-bafe corners, and the other 
from the fintiter chief towards the dexter-bale points, 
meeting about the middle by couples in acute angles, 
as in the efcutcheon. 

Sa‘Ltisn, fomething Gr. 

Sat i'stxess, having a faltifh relifh. 

SALT siLver, an ancient cultomary payment of one penny 
at the feibival of St. Martin, made by feveral tenants to their 
lord, to be excufed from the fervice of carrying their lord's 
falt from market to his larder. 

Satts{ frltws, L ) the leaping or prancing of a horle. 

Sa’crvuary [ /x/twariws, L.) a foreiter . 

Sattuo'se [ faltvo/us, L.] full of torelis or woods. 

Sa’-rus, a sorelt, L. 

Sa'.rvs [in Law] high or tall wood, in diflinion from 
coppice or under-wood. 

peti {with Céym.Ja pickle made of falt, diflulved by 

Su'tTz§ the coldneis or moilture of a cellar. 

; i sLewess (of falows,L, saic) capablenels of being 
faved, 

Satvast ity [offasous, L.) ina condition to be faved; a 
podibility of being faved. 

Sa’tva Gardia (in Law] a fecurity given by the king-toa 
franger, who is afraid of being ufed in a violent manner by fome 
of his fubjedts, for fecking his right by a courfe of law, 

Sa’tvace [ jawvage, F.] (in Crvil-Law) a reccompence al- 
lowed to fuch perfons as have affilted in faving merchandizes, 
fhips. &¢ from perifhing by wrecks, or by pyrates, or ene- 
mics. ' 

Satva’ctius [ Ant, Deeds} favage, wild. 

Satvatt'tra [of falus, L. health] a famous branch of the 
cephalick vein, pafling over the Metacarpus, between the ring- 
finger and the little finger: So called, becaule it has been a re- 
ceived opinion, that the opening that vein was a cure for melan- 
choly. 

Satva'tion [falvazione, It. falvaciie, Sp. of falvatis, L ] 
a being faved or refeued from endle(s milery, and admitted to a 
ftate of everlafting happinels. 

Sa'tvatory [/elvatorium, L.) a furgean’s box, with par- 
titions for holding feveral (ort of falves, ointments, baliame, &'c. 

Savu’sr lous (/a/wire, F. and le. of /aluder, L.)] wholeiome, 
healthful. 

SaLu’aRIOUSNESS [ falubritas, L, falubrité, P. faludrita, 

Sa'Luspaity t.] wholefomene!s, healthfulne(s 

To Sauve [ favver, F. of falvare, lt. and L.] to fave or Fre- 
ferve; alio to make up a bufinels, fo as to come off well; to 
accommodate a difference. 

Sa’Lve [pealp, Sax. filfma, Sv. falbe, Du. falbe, G.) an 
unguent or medicinal compolition for plailters, &'¢. 

Satve, God fave you, I with you health, Z. 

Satvepi'cTion, awifhing health to others, Z. 

Sa'Lver [of fawver, F. to tave) one who has faved a thip or 
its merchandi zes. 

Sa‘tvar, a piece of wrought plate to fet glailes of wine, cups 
of liquor, &¢. to fave a table-cloth, carpet, &c. 

Sa’tvia [in Botan.) the herb fage, fo called fram its faluii- 
ferous quality. ’ 

Sauvia'tt, a fort of pear. 

Sa’Lvo, an exception, a come off, 

Satura’rion [F, falutazione, It. falvtacisn, Sp. of falutatie, 
L.Ja faluting, a greeting ; the formal aét of thewing re/peét or 
ht ple either in words, or by the carriage or getiure of the 

ve 

Satutato’res, i.e. faluters a fe& of Enthufiafts or impo- 
flers in Spain of the order of St. Catharine, who pretended to 
the cure of many diftempers; by touching or only breathing 
upon the patient. 

Sa’Lutary [ /alutaire, F. of faluterivt, L.} healthful, 
wholefome.: : 
Sa’LutTaRingess, wholefomencls, healthfulnefs, 


8S Sa’tuTaty 
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Sa'tutary Dijeafes {with Pbsf-] fuck as are not dnly cu- 
rable, but leave the conititution in better ftate than before. 

Js Sacu,te [falver, F. faludar, Sp. of falutare, It. and LJ 
to thew refpeét and civility, either in word, or ceremonies; allo 
to kifs. 

A Savu’re [ falut, F. feluto, It.) an outward mark of civili- 
ty, as a bow or congee ; allo a kils. - 

ASaww re fin Milit. Agairs) a difcharge of canon, or {mall 
fhot, in refpeét and honour to fome perfon of quality. : 

A Satu're to princes, generals, &¢¢. is performed by bowing 
the colours down to the ground at their feet. ie 

Saturi‘rerousness [of folwtifer, L.) an health-bringing 

uality, 
i Ba’uakr (in Betany) the feed of an Elm. 

Santana [fimare, F. zimarra, L.) a tort of long robe. 

SamnentTo. See Sacco Beneditts, 

Sa’mBucus [in Botan.) the elder-tree, Le 

Saunu'cus, an ancient mufical initrument of the wind-kind, 
and relembling a flute; fo called becauie probably made of the 
Sambucus, or elder tree. 

Same (perhaps of pame, Sex together famme, Da. famma, 
Goth, fam, Ce/t.} identity. ; 

Sa’meness [of pame and neyye, Sax.]indenticalnels. 

Sa’miam Earth, a medicinal carth, brought from Samos in 
Alia. 

in lunki, a young falmon. ; 

Samosere’Ntans [fo called of Sams/etenus, bifhop of Aati- 
ech] an ancient feet of Auti-trinitarians, 

Sa’mMPaine @ [Minew fuppoles it to be derived of Saint 

Sa’mpire § Pierre. F. q. d, St. Peter's Herb) a plant 
which generally grows upon rocky cliffs in the fea, 

Sa’MPLar [exemplere, L.] a pattern or model; alfo a piece 
of canvas, on which girls learn to mark, or work letters and fi- 
guires, witha needle. 

Sa’spiu [exemplare, or excmplum, L.] fome part of a com- 
modity, given as a pattern, to thew the quality or condition 
of it. 

Sampsak’rans [prob. of WI. Heb. the fun, as if they 
adored the fun)a feét, neither properly Jews, Corifians, nor 
Gentiles: They allow of one Ged, and are iff unitarians. 

SaMpsu’CHINON (ceuldxsrer, Gr.] an ointment wherein 
Marjoram is the chiet ingredient. ; 

Sa’wrsucnum [oduloxey of fasev ~Luyiv, healing the 
mind, Gr ] {weet ee ep 

Sa'nanre { /anadile, It. of famabilis, L.) curable, that may 
be healed or cured. : 

Sa'NaBieness [of farabilis, L.] capablenefs of being healed. 

Sa'wative [ fanativo, It. of fanare, L.) of a healing quality. 

Sa’native Waters, mineral waters of a kind, that are good 
to preferve or reftore health. : 

Sa’waTiveness [of /anare, L.] an healing quality. 

Sa'nce- Beil [q. Saint's-Bell, or the Sanétus-Bell, formerly 
rung, when the prieft faid, Sendfws, Sanctus, Dominus, Deus 
Sahsoth] a little bell in church-teeples. 

Sancrivica'T10n [ fantificazione, It, fantification, Sp. of 
fandifeatio, Leja hallowing or making holy and feparate to God. 

To Sa'nerivy [fanctifier, P. fantificare, lt. fantificar, Sp. 
of fanei Scare, L.] wo make holy. . - 

Sancri’Loquenr [fandiloguas, L.] {peaking of divine 
things. 

SancTimo’Ntan (/animonialis, L.) of, or pertaining to 
holineis. 

Sa'NCTIMONY [ fantimonia, It. fanBimonia, LJ 

SANCTIMO’NlousNESS§ holinefs, devoutnefs, 

Santimo'ntous [of /andimonia, L.] holy, devout. 

Sa'wetion [F. of fanéio, L.] a decreeing, enacting or efta- 
hlithing any decree or ordinance ; alfo the decree Or ordinance 
itielf: the authority given to any judicial decree or act, where- 
by it becomes legal or current. 

’ Sa'NeTITY [ jaintésé, F, fantita, It. fantidad, Sp. of fanfi« 
tas, L.} holinefs. 

Sa’xctuary [ /anuaire, F. fantuarie, It. and Sp. of fanc- 
twariumt, L.] in ancient times, was @ 
prince, for the fafeguard of the lives of men, who were tal 
offenders. Traitors, murderers, @&e. were protected in 


fanétuaries, if they acknowledged their fault in forty days, and ftrength 


confentedto banifhment, but after forty days no man might 
reliewe them. Ofthefe fanétuaries, there were many in Exg/and, 

Sa’nctum fanforum, i.e. the holy of holies, ZL. 

Sanps, are properly cryftals or paal wei pebbles, calcina- 
ble; and by the addition of a fixed Alcaline falt, fulible and eon- 
vertible into glafs. 
ee Sax. and Dan.) a fine hard gravelly earth. 

Sanp-Bags, are bags con- 
taining about a cubical foot 
ofearth; they are ufed for 
raifing Perapets in hafte, or 
to repair what is beaten 
down; they are of ule when 





place privileged by the gon 
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the ground is rocky, and affords no earth to carry on theit 
approaches, becaufe they can be cafily brought from far off, and 
removed at will. The {malier Sew¢-42zs hold about half a cu- 
bical foot of earth, and ferve to be placed upon the /uperior 
Talus of the Parapet, to cover thofe that are behind, who fire 
—— the Emérafures or Intervals which are left betwixt 
them. 

Sanp-Heat [with Chymijf:] one of their heats confifting of 
hot fand, wherein, herbs, flowers, &¢. are infus'd in a cucusbit 
in order to a digeftion. . 

Sa'No-Biind, purblind, or near-fighted. 

Sa'Npy {rannig. Sax.) having fand, or made of fand. 

Sa‘xoiness [o rea gr Sax.) falnefs of fand. 

Sa’wpat [jandale, F. fandalo, It. fandatia, L. fendalium, 
L.}a fort of flipper or fhoe for the fout, confilting of a fole, 
with a hollow at one end to embrace the ancle. 

Sa’Npat, a kind of wood brought from Jndia. 

Sa’NDaRACK, a mineral of a bright red colour, not much 
unlike to red Arfenick ; allo a white gum oozing out of the ~ 
juniper-tree. . 

Sa’xpaRach, is either metwrel or artificial; the Nateral is 
found in mines of gold and filver, the Artificial is made of or- 

iment, put into an earthen pot, cloie flopped, and baked five 
ours in a furnace. 

Sa‘’no-Ee/s, eels which lie in the fand. 

Sa‘npers, a precious kind of Judiax wood, of which there 
—— forts, Pr — and white. 

A'NDEVER [/win de verre, F. i. ¢. the greafe of glals) the 
ror of glals, or the {cum that arifes from gee daches 
li * 


Sa‘xp-Gavel (in Redly in Glowce/erfbire] a duty paid to the 
lord of the manour, by his tenants, for liberty to diy ng te! for 
their ule. . 

Sa’npLine, a fea-fith. 

= (/anus, L.] found, whole; in his fenfes or right . 
mind. 

Sa‘nenuss [ /anitas, L.] foundnefs of health. 

Sanpisu, fomewhat fandy or like fand. 

Sa'npyx, a red or purple colour, made of Cerws and Ruddle 
burnt together; red Arjenick, allo a thrub bearing a flower of a 
fearlet colour. 

Sane, v. To fing. 

Sa’NGIACK, a governor of a city or country in the Turki> 
dominions; next in dignity to a Beg /erdeg, 

Sa'ncLant, bloody, F. 

Saneut‘er (with Hunters] a wild boar of four years old. 

SancuiPica’tion [F.] (with Péyfcinns) the converfion 
or turning of Chy/e into blood, which is performed (not as the 
ancients imagined in fome peculiar part of the body, asthe heart, 
liver, &¥c. but) in all the parts of it. ; 

To Sa’nouiry [ /anguificare, rs to make blood. 

Sancur'rivous [ fanguiffeus, L.] owing with blood. 

aeons tee coreeioag apr ters 

Sa‘ncuinary [janguinaire, F. of fangwinerivs, L.] that 
delights in thedding bloods blood thirfy, a 

Sa’noutne [fanguin, F. fanguigns, It. fanguine, Sp. of 
fangainens, L.) tull or pl with blood ; are of a ta: 
plexion, where that humour is predominant. 

Sa‘ncutne-Stone, a realy tase a kind of ‘Ja/per, brought 
from New-Spain, of a dark.brown colour, marked with {pots of 
a blood-red, ufed for ftopping blood. 

Sa’ncuine [in Heraldry) is exprefs'd in engra- 
ving by lines hatch'd crofs one another diagonally, 
both dexter and finifter, as in the figure. 

Sa'NGuinem redimere \old Rec} to redeem the 
blood, i. ¢. to pay the Mercheta Mulierum, or accu- 
ftom'd fine, for leave to fervile tenants to dilpoie of their daugh- 
ters in marriage, L. 

Sancui’niry, nearnefs of blood; alio defcent ; alfo fanguine- 
nefs of complexion, humour, &'c. 

Sancuiso’asa [with Betanifs] the herb pimpernel, L, 

Sa'xcu : 8 Draconis, is ¢. dragon’s-blood, the gum of the dra- 

tree, L. 

Sa'ncuts Blood [Anat.] a red, florid homour, contained in 
the veins and arteries, fo as to give nourifhment, life, and 
to all the parts of the body. 

Sa‘souis [in our ancient Cuffoms) a right or power, which 
the chief lord of the fee had to determine in caufes where blood 


was fhed. 

Sa'nours calcetus [with Ghymifts] a term apply’d to what- 
foever is of a tafte, as quick and tart as Ca/x, L. 

Sa’RHEDRIN (N/V WIID, Hed- of Scrid'pier, Gr.) the fu- 

me council among the ancient Jews, or the court of judi« 

cature of their republick ; wherein were difpatch’d all the great 
affairs both of their religion and policy. “This confifted of the 
high-prieft, and 70 fenjors or elders. 

Sa‘nicus [/anicula, L.) the herb felf-heal, L. 
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Sa’wtes[in Phy ick] a thin, ferous matter ifuing out of 
wounds and ulcers, Z. 

Santo'pns 3 i cavid'S, Gen. of cavis, Gre atable) a 

SaNtpo'pEs iteale when the breatt is ttraitened and flat- 
tened Jike a table, 

Sank, v. To fink. 

Saws without, F. as fans Ceremonie, F. i. ¢. without cere- 
mony or complement, 

ToSa’ntor 2 [prob. of fara terra, L. i. ¢. the holy- 

Yo Sau'nreR § land, becaule in ancient times, when there 
were frequent expeditions to the holy-land, many idle perfons 
fauntred sbout from place to place, under pretence that they had 
taken the crols upon them, or intended fo co do, and go thither} 
to wander or rove up and down. 

Sa’ntatum, a hard, heavy, odoriferous, medicinal wood 
brought from the £4/?-Jndies, the wood of the tree faunders, Z. 

Sawro'wica [with Botenifs] a fort of wormwood, L. 

Sawro'ntca [fo called of the Santoons in France] a kind of 
wormwood. 

Santerwa, artificial borax or gold fodder, L. 

Sap (yzpe, Sex. faft, Su. fap, Du. Calft, G. feve, F.) the 
juice of trees, which, rifing up from the root, runs to the ends 
of the branches, and ferves for their nourifhment; alfo the fofteft 
and whicelt part of timber. 

Green Sap, the thickened juice of the Rhamaw:, or Buck- 
thorn-berry, 

ToSar 2 [/apper, F. fapar, Sp.) to undermine or dig into 

ToSare§ the ground; alio te cut open. 

ASar @ (fape, F) adigging with pick-axes, fhovels, and 

4 Sape§ other fuch tools at the foot of a wall, or any build- 
ing, to undermine and overthrow it. Or, 

4 Sar, is the digging deep under the earth, im finking lower 
by degrees, to pafs under the Géaris, and away to come 
under covert to the paflage of the Afoar. After they have over- 
come all the obitacles which the befieged have oppoled to hinder 
the advancement of their approaches, and that, notwithftanding 
their frequent fallies, they are at laft got near the foot of the 
Glacis, the Trench is carried directly torwards, the work-men 
covering themfelves the belt way they cin, with Blinds, Wool- 
packs; Sand-bags, or mantelets upon Wheels; when they make 
Epaulments or Traverfes on each fide, to lodge a good body of 
men, The Sap is mace five or fix fathom from the Sa/iant An- 
gle of the Glacis, where the men are only cover'd fide-ways; 
wherefore they lay planks over-head, with hurdles, and earth 
above them. Having by this means obliged the enemy to quit 

_ the Covert-Way, the Pioneers, with Mantelets, Wool-packs, or 
Sand-bags, make immediately a Lodgment, covering themfelves 
the moit advantageoully they can from the fire of the oppofite 
Bajflion. 

a [in Medicine] an old form, like Rod, which is a juice 
boiled up to fome confiftence, as that of grapes elpecially. 

Sa PE Sapientia [in Chymif] common falt, L. 

Sapuae’na [prob. of fNRDO, Arad. or of cagie, Gr. eafy to 
be feen} the crural vein, a vein which defcends under the skin 
ofthe thigh and leg, and turns towards the opper part of the 
foot, where it fends forth feveral branches. 

Sarua’ta [in Archited) the board over the top of a 
—— placed parallel and oppofite to the window-board at the 

ttom. 

Sarua’tum [with Surgeens] a dry {curt on the head, LZ. 

Saruye [in Herald.) is uled by thole that blazon coat-armour 
by precious ftones for Azure, 

Sa'rip[ fapidus, L.) relithing, favoury, 

Sa'PipNess (of faprdus, L.) favourinels. 

Sariznce [ {apientia, L.) wifdom. 

Sarig'nTiac, and epithet uled of certain books of Scripture 
calculated for our inftruétion and improvement, in prudence or 
moral wifdom, as Proverbs, Canticles, Ecelefiaftes, Ecclefiafticus, 
the Pfalm:, and book of Fos. 

Dentes Sariz'ntiag, teeth, fo called, becaufe they do not 
appear till perfons are come to years of difcretion. 

APLENTI' POTENT [ /apientiporens, L.) mighty in wifdom. 

Sa’rcess (of Sepeler, Sax.) without fap. 

Sa’PLEssness, the having no fap, wanting fap. 

Sa’PLING, a yo! e fall of fa 


v 
ung trec le 
Sarona’ceovs Col fapa, L. fope| fopy, like or pertaining to 


jope. 
Sarona’nta [with Betaniffs] the herb fope-wort, L. 
Sarosa’PiENTias [with Chymifts] i. ¢. the foap of wifdom, 
i, ¢. common falt, Z, 
; Savane {in Botan. Writers] the tafte, fapere, with the 
atte, 4, . 
Sa’roratap [ faporatus, L.) made favoury. 
Saront’rerous [ faporifer, L.) caufing a favour. 
greenies (of fapersficws, L.) caufing favour, relifh or 
Saront’rice Particles [in Phyick:] are fuch, a8 by theit 
affion on the tongyg, eccation that wel ines 
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SaPort’Ficnwess [of faporificwr, L.) a tafte-caufing quality: 

Sa‘Porous eres L.) favoury, relithing 

Sa‘porots Bodies [in Phyfichs] are fuch as are capable of 
yielding fome kind of tafte, when touch’d with the tongue. 

Sa‘pornousness [of faporus, L.] favourinels. 

Saprut’re [Sappbirws, L. Sarperess, Gr.) a gem or pre- 
cious ftone, of a beautiful azure, or sky blue colour, tranipa- 
rent and glittering with golden {parkles, 

Sapput're [in Herald.) the blue colour in the coats of no- 
blemen, anfwering to the Jupiter in the coats of fovereign 
princes, and Azure in thele of the gentry. 

Sarpur're Rubies, are certain precious} {tones between blue 
and red, which in effect are nothing but rubies whofe colour is 
not perfectly formed. 

Sa‘prutc [in Poetry] akind of Greek and Latix verie; fo 
called of Sappho, a famous poetels of Myte/eme, the inventrefs of 
it, confifting of 11 fyllables or five teet, of which the frit, 
fourth and fifth are Trechees, the fecond a Spender, and the 
third a Dafy/. As Sedibus gaudens variis dolifque. 

Sa'priness (Sepignerye, Sax.) the having jap. 

Sa‘prine [of /aper, F.} undermining. 

Sa’prine te Milit. Art.) a working under ground to g:in 
the defcent of a ditch, counterfcarp, &c. and the attacking of 
aplace. Itis performed by digging a deep ditch deicending by 
fteps from top to bottom under a corridor, carrying it as far as 
the bottom of the ditch, when that is dry, or the turface of the 
Water, when wet. 

Sarpy (Sapicg, Sex.) having fap. 

Sa'rapann [J/arabande, F.)a mafical compofition always 
in triple-time, and is in realiry no more than a minuet, the mo- 
tions of which are flow and {erious. 

Sa'RABAND [ farabande, F. farabanda, It. and Sp.) a dance 
to the fame meaiure which ufually terminates when the hand 
rifes, whereby it is diltinguifhed frem a courant, which ufually 
ends when the hand that beats time falls; and is otherwife much 
the fame asa minuct, 

Sa’RACEN ae Botaniffs}] a fort of birth-wort, 

SARACh’NICA . 

r Sarcasm [/arcajme, F, farcafms, It. of farcafmus, L. gag- 
xagis, Gr.) a biting or nipping jet, a bitter fccff or taunt, 
ora keen irony, whereby the orator {coffs and infults his adver- 
fary. 

ARCA'STICAL, {coffing, biting, fatyrical, done by way of 
farcafm. 

Sarca’sTIicatLy, ina biting, fatyrical manner. 

Sarca’sticaLness [of farca/mius, L. of cagnaruds, 
Gr.) {coftingnefs, fatyricalnets. 

Sa’rcan {with Fal/eoners) the pinion of a hawk’s wing. 

Sa’ncenert [ faracinetto, It, prob, q. Saracen's filk]a fort of 
thin filk for women's hoods, &c. 

Sa‘’nevine time (ot farcler, F. to rake or weed] is the time 
when husbandmen weed the corn. 

Sancoce’Ls [eapxextan of oedek, fieth, and xnan, a tumour, 
Gr.) a rupture or flefhy excrefcence, very hard, rifing by litile 
and little, about the te! ME - inner membrane of the Scre tue. 

Sarcoco’LLa [of etek and xeaaa, Gr. glue)a oozin 
out of a adel in Perfis or India, id . 

Sa’ncor’PiPLo‘oce’Lé (of eagl, ariracon and xian, Gr] 
3 carneous, omental, or flefhy rapture. 

Sanco’Locy [Laprereyia, Gr ) a difcourfe on the Aeth, of 
the foft parts of a human body. 

Sa’ncoma [edpxeue, Gr.) a ficthy excrefcence, or 
lump growing in any part of the body, efpecially in the 
noftrils. 


Sanco’MPHaLuM [cagxiuparey, of gdee and SuperS, 
Gr.the navel) a fiethy ee or ot ae out in ae navel. 

Sarncorua’cous, devouring ficth. 

Sancorua’cus 2 [eapropey® of ode and ed>aw, Gr. 

Sancopua’cuM§ to cat}a tomb-ftone or coffin, made of 
a ftone, focalled, becaule it would confume a dead body in 49 
days, and therefore the ancients laid in them thote bodies they 
had not a mind to burn. 

Sa’neosis [edexnwoss, Gt.) the faculty of breeding 
fi 


ch. 
Sanco’ticks [gapxorind, Gr.] remedies proper to fill up 
wounds and ulcers with new fiefh. 

SancuLa’TION, a weeding, or plucking up of weeds, Z. 

Sarcututu'ra (in o/d Writ.) the weeding of corn. 

Sa’npa [edpd'a, Gr.) a precious flone of the colour of 
ficth, half tran{parent. 

cielo a a a a Gr.) a kind of agate of a 
colour. 
Sa’noius /apis, a fort of onyx ftone of a blackish colour cal- 
led a Carneo/. : 

Sa’xvoin, the /epis Sardis. 

Sanv0'NIAN$ poy ober [fo named of the ifland Ser- 

Sarvo'nicK 8 disia) an involuntary thew of 
laughter, faid to be cauled by a convulfive diflortion of A 

mule. 
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fiulcles of the mouth; likewife by eating a venemous herb 
growing there 5 this laughter is, immoderate and deadly. 

Sarpowyx (saedarve, Gr.] a precious flone, partly of 
the colour of a man's nail, and partly of che colour of a cornc- 
lian tlone. 

Sarnnonysx [with Herafdi} the murry colour, in the coats 
of noblemen, 

ASawk [peypk, Sex.Ja fhark or thirk, a large fea-fihh, 
which will bite off a man’s leg. 

Sarke'trus [ofd Rec.) a kind of unlawful net or engine for 
deftroving fith. 

Sarme ntous [ farmentofus, L.] full of twigs or fuckers. 

Sa'apvar of Wvsl [ferpilere, F.) half a fack, containing 40 
tods; a pocket in Srot/and. 

Sarepit'er [of ferpiliiere, F.] a piece of canvas for wrapping 
Up wares; a packing cloth. 

Sarrast ne (in Fortif.) a fort of port-cullice, otherwife cal- 
led an Herfe, which is hung with a cord over the gate of a town 
or fortrefs, and let down in cafe of a furprize. 

Sawsarens'LLa [in Medicine] a plant growingin America, 
a fudorifick of great eficacy in feveral diitempers. 

Sa‘RsENET. See Sarceset. 

ASarse, a fort of fine lawn fieve, 

To Sarse[ /afer, F.) to fitt through a farfe or fierfe. 

Sart {in gritu/twre] a piece of woodeland tarned into 
arable. 

Sarto’rius Mujeu‘us [with Avat.) the taylors mutele, 
fo called, becaule it ferves to throw one leg acrois the 
other. 

Yo Sanve a Rope [in Sea Langaage) isto lay on finnet, yarn 
canvas, We. 

Sasa Windows [prob. of cbafi, F. a frame] a window of 
wooden work with large fquares. 

Sasn [perhaps of Seu, Ital.) a fort of girdle for tying night 
gowns, ec, alio an ornament worn by military officers. 

Sasuoo'ns, leathers put about the fmall of the leg under a 
boot, to prevent itfrom wrinkling, &e. 

Sa’ssarrase [ faxifraga, L, g. @. the break fione] a 

Sa'xaFRAs § yellow, odoriferous wood, of a brisk aro- 
matick (cent, fornewhat refembling fennel, brought from Florida 
in America, 

Sa'ssE, a fluice or lock, efpecially in an artificial river, or 
one that is cut, with flood-gates, to fhut up or jet out water, for 
the better paffage of barges, boats, &¥r, Du. ; . 

Sa’ran (TOW, Hrd. ¢. ¢. an adveriary) the devil. F 

Sata’NicaL, of, or pertaining to Satan, devilifh. 

Sata‘’nicatness [ot Satan) devilifhnels, Ae 

Sa'ronen [fachet, F. faccberto, Ie. faguitls, Sp. of faceu- 
Jas, Le Cat&el, G.Ja little bag or fack. 

Satu, v. To fit. 

Sate LLite Infframent [with Matbemat.} an inftrument in- 
vented by Mr. Romer, mathematician to the king of France; to 
affilt in finding the longitude both by fea or land, by the Sate/- 
lites of Fapiter. This may be added to a watch. ; 

Sare LLITE Guard, a perion who attends on another, either 
for his fafety, or to be ready to execute his pleafure. 

Sate'Luites, life guards, or officers attending on a king or 
prince, F. of L : 

Sate’citres [with Aron] certain fecondary planets mov-. 

ing round the other planets, as the moon does round the earth, 
thus named, becaufe they are always found attending them from 
rifing to fetting, and making the tour of the fun together with 
them. 
Fupiter’s Sate'tLates (Afron.] four little wandering flare 
or moons, which move round Jupiter's body, as that planet 
does round about the fun, firft dilcovered by Gasides, by the 
help of a telefcope. 

Saturn's Satve’Luires [Ajfrom.] five litle flars revolving 
about the body of the planet Setwra, in the like manner difco- 
vered by Mr. Cajfint, in the year 1634. 

To Sa'Tiate [faxiare, It, facsdr, Sp. of fatiare, L,] to fa- 
tirfy, to cloy or glut. 

Satvety (jatieré, F. faxieta, It. of fatietas, L. } fulnefs, 
glut, furfeit. . ‘ ry 

Savisra‘cTion [F. faddiffaxione, It. fatisfeciin, Sp. of 
fatisfattio, L.]a being fatished, content, plealures allo payment, 
a making amends, recompences alfo nreperation of damage. 

Satisra‘crony [/atisfa@oire, F.} ‘fuiicient to fatisfy, to 
give fatistaction. ; 

DeSatisey L/atisfacers, L,] to fill with meat; alfo to hu- 
mour, content, or pleafe; alfo to convince; alfo to dilcharge a 
debt ; 
z i [in Botan. Writers) which is fown in gardens or 

elds, L. ‘ 

Sa'tren? [/attina, Ital. fatia, F.) a fort of fine, glofly 

Sa'tr ng filk. 

Sa'Triner, a flight, thia fattin, 

SAT Rap, [oatearns, Gr.] a peer of arcalms the chief gos 
vernour Of a province in Perfa, : 
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Sa’rrapy [fatrapia, L. cureewsia, Ge] the suriscidtion or 
government of a province; of a lord-lieutenant or prelident of a 
couatry. 

Sarura’ntta [with Py/] medicines which qualify fharp, 
humours, fometimes called . blorbents. 

Sa turare [in Botan. Writers[ deeply, as tocolour, Z. 

Sa’ruRaTivs. more deeply, L- 

Sa‘rurbay (Seatepideg. of Scatep, Satur, and vex, Sax. 
a day) the 7th day of ihe week, fo called of an idol worthipped 
by the ancient Sexows, See SraTeR. 

Sa turDay Sop (in the northern parts of Enz/and 
of time of old, in Ale it was not haw fal to ith ce eee 

Sarure'ta[in Botany) the herb favory, ; 

Saru airy [ /oturitas, L ] fulnefs, excel, glut. 

Saturn [in Blazonry] in the arms of fovercign princes, is 
us'd inthead of fable and olack, in thole of gentiemen, and dias 
mond in the efeutcheons of noblemen. 

Saturn [with Ajfre/eg.Jis acounted an enemy to the nature 
of man, and all living creatures, and thence by them called the 
greater ill fortune. 

A Mkt Sab aes firen he the highelt of all the planets, but 
the Uowclt in motion; an fome re : i 
bigger than the earth. en ns ae 

Saturn [with dichymi/f] lead. 
dc nfattdlatat n um a! the line which goes through 

¢ middle of the paim of the hand, to th i 
finger, call’d the fins ot Satarn, einer eget ae 

SaruRna’Lta, were feltival days obferv'd in December in 
honour af Saturn; and, as Beebarsus is of opinion, took their 
original from Nowd's drunkennels, Thefe were times of all de- 
bauchery and licentiouinels, fervants taking upon them to coms 
mand their maiters, and flaves to be waruly, without fear of 
punifhinene. : 

Saruani’Nians [of Satwrays, a dilcipl d 
fect, afort of re een! 

SATU'RNINE, of pertaining to, or of the nature of the pla- 
Ret Satara; alio barren ; alio dali, heavy, melancholy. 

4 Satu’enine Perfo, one ofa fullea, melancholy com« 
plexion, 

Hatta ha gss [of Saturn) dulnz{s, flownels, 

ary [ fatyra, L. fatyre Fe fatira, It. satyra, Sp, ( 
Tue, Gr an iavective poem, sti inveighs stake 3 ph 
vice and vicious perfons, a] magner of difcourle, wherein any 
perion ts comprehenced; but commonly taken for a poem that 
fharply and wittily rebukes vice and refledts on vicious perfons : 
Alampoon. That fatyr be juit, it ought to be general; or if it 
be of general ule, it ought to be true, or elie it will be a libel, 
and accountable to the law; and it ought to be ftrong, to itrike 
pewerlully, and the fiyle and manner mult be manly and {mooth. 

Satryns (odzvger, Gr.) fabulous demi gods, who with the 
fauns and filvans were (uppoled to prelide over groves under the 
direttion of Paw, They are repreiented in painting, as half 
bealts, half men, having horns on their heads, and feet like 
goats, 

Saryet'asis [Zd]ued'aess, Gr.) the luitles extenfion of the 
yard; alfo the immoderate delire of venery ; it is alfo fometimes 
taken for the leproly, becaule that difeafe makes the skin rough, 
like that of a fatyrs allo a {welling of the glandules behind the 
ears. 

Saty'nican [/atyrigue, F. fatirico, It. fatgrico, Sp. faryri- 
ews, L. gajveends, Gr.] of, or eater ra eal 
fharp, biting, cenforicus. 

SatTy RicaLLy, Ccenforioufly, bitingly, feverely. 

SaTy RICALNESS, bitingnels in fpeech, invectivenefs. 

Saty'rist (ca}ucesis, Gr.) a writer of fatyrs, orlampoons. 

Saryrs, what was the original of Satyrs, when and where 
they firft began to appear in the world or for what reafon they 
came to be deified is neither deliver'd down to us, nor explain'd 
by any ancient writer of authority. 

They are reprefented as very {wift four footed animals. hav- 
ing human faces, crouked hands, short. horns on their fore-head 
and their lower parts like goats, inhabiting the mountains of Jn- 
dia. 

It is related that Ewpbemius being forc'd by ftorm landing in a 
defert ifland cali'd Swtyrsaa found inhabitants with yellow hair, 
that had tails net much Jefs than hories, that they did not {peak, 
but ran dire€tly to the women, and if not prevented would have 
laid violent hands on them. 

When fuch moniters appear'd to mankind, that which was fo 
terrible and admirable was thought to have fomething of divinity 
in it} and whereas thole fatyrs were fuppos'd to inhabit the 
woods, the ignorant fhepherds worfhipped them, that they 
might {pare their flocks when they met them, 

‘The cuftom was to offer all forts of fruits; but more efpecial- 
ly | aa and apples to the fatyrs. 2 

‘hey are faid to be conftant companions of Bacchus; and to 
have delighted in {uch ditcourfe and converfation. aswas re- 
proachful} tho’ others lay ¢hatac dirit it was ouly pleatant, pein 

mar. 
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mora) and full of variety as they grew old they came to 
have the name of Sileni, 

To Sa'tyveize [jatyrizer, F. fatireggiare, It.] to reprehend 
or rally after a fatyrical manner, to lampoon. 

Saty’rion [se]vewr, Gr.] the herb ftander-grals, ragwort, 
or pricit’s pintle. . 

ASa'vace [fauvage, F. fulvatico, It. falvige, $p.] a wild 
Indian. 

Savaces, wild, barbarous people, who keep no fix'd habi- 
tation, have no religion, law, or policy. 

Savace ty, cruclly, inhumanly. 

Sa’vaceness [maturel fauvage, F.] wildnels, cruelty. 

Sava’sa, a palture ground in Aiserica, Span. 

Sauce [(faws, C. Br. jauce, F. falfa, It. and Sp. prob, of 
falfus, Le talted] pickled roots, herbs, fallets, &'c. 

Sauce-alone, an herb. 

Sauce. Box, a faucy perfon. 

Sau‘ctLy, unmannerly, impudently. 

Savu’ciness [prob. of faws, Brit. falt.]) unmannerlinels, 
prefumptuoulnels, Or. 

Saucer [ /auciere, F,Ja {mall dith to hold fauce. 

* Sauci'sse [in Gasnery) along train of powder few'd up in 
a rollof pitch’d cloth, about two inches diameter, in order to 
fire a bomb-chett. 

Sauci'sson, a fort of thick faufage, F. 

Saucissons [in Milit. Art.) faggots or fafcines made of large 
boughs of trees bound together; they are commonly uled to co- 
ver men, to make epaulments, traveries, or brealt works in 
ditches full of water, to render the way firm for carriages, and 
for other ufes. 

Sau’cy, prefumptuous, pragmatical, unmannerly. 

Save [fafvs, It.] bur, except. 

To Save Ljaivare, L. fauver, F. falvare, It. in the firlt 
fen(e only; salvar, Sp.] to deliver, to prelerve, to keep, to 
{pare. 

r Sieae de faute fe Law] to excufe a faule; which is pro- 
perly when a man, aving made a defaule in court, comes after- 
wards and alledves a good caule why he did it. 

Sa‘wine [ fedina, L.) a plant. 

Sa’vING, or fave, except. 

Sa'vine [gui fawve, F ) preferving, healthful, {paring. 

Sa’vinciy, (paringly. 

Sa’viour [falvator, L. fauveur, F. falvatore, tt. falvadir, 
Sp.] one who aves or delivers. 

Sa’unxerFine [o/d Lew) the determination or final race of a 

defcent of kindred ' 

"  Sa'vour [ faery L. faveur, F. favir, Sp.) tafke or reliths 
alfo icent or {me 

Jo Sa’untur [probably of Sanda Terra, L. the holy-land, 
of thofe chat fauntered, or went on pilgrimage to Fernfalem) to 
go idling up and down. 

Sa’'voury [savorewx, F. faporito, It. /abrofo, Sp. of fape- 
rus, L ) relifhing, &e. 

Sa‘voury (favorée, F.] a winter pot-herb. 

Sa’vincness [of fawver, F, of fatvus, L.] frugality. 

Sa’vourtness [of favoureux, F. of faporws, L.) relifha- 
bkenefs, &e. 

Savoy's [of Savvy in Italy, from whence firft brought] a fort 
of fine cabbage. 

Sa'usace [ feucife, F. faijiceia, It.) a fort of pudding made 
of pork, {pice, 7c. in hog’s guts. 

Saw, v. To jee. 

Jo Saw [fagen, Text, or pagan, Sax. Ciga, Sv. sagen, Dw. 
Cigen, G. frier, F. fegare, It. aferrar. Sp. ferrare, L.) to cut 
with a faw. ¢ 5 fi 5 D 

A Saw [of paga, Sex. fig, Sw. sage, Du. Cage, G. jie, F. 
Sfeza, Ie. ely Sp. ferra, L.) fetes Sith ae for 
cutting boards or timber. 

Saw-Fijb, a fea-fith fo named, as having a fharp-toothed 
bone, about three foot long, like a faw, in its fore-head. 

Saws [fage, Tewt. raga, Sax.) old grave fayings, proverbs, 
maxims. 

Saw. Wort, an herb, having leaves notched about like the 
teeth of a faw. 

ty {with Péy/fcicns] medicines which break the 


one, 

Sa‘’xiFrace [Saxifrage, L, i. ¢, ftones breaking] an herb 
good for the llone in the bladder. 

Sa’xon-Lage [Seaxen-Laga, Sex.) the law of the We/- 
Saxons, which was of force in nine counties, viz. Kent, 
Surrey, Sc. Sujfex, Berkjbire, Hampjbire, Wiltibire, So- 
pie ate bi Daorjetjbire and Davenfbire. See Danelage and 
Mercheniage. 

—" [Sayerte, F. faja, It.) a fort of thin woollen-ftuff or 
rge. 
Say drr. F. an, Sax. fapa, Sw. feggen, Du. O. and 
L. G. fagen, H. G.] to fpeak, to tell, to relate. 

Sato Arr. Jp. and Part. $. (Cave, O, and L. G.] did fay, 

have faid. : 


sc 


To Take Sav (with Huxters] is to draw & knife leifurdy dow 
the belly of adead deer, who has been taken by hunting, to dif- 
cover what cale it is in as to fatnels. 

4 Scan (shabb, Sv. Scxb, Sax. /eadies, L.) a dry'd {curf of 
apimple, wheal, fore or weund. 

Sca‘BBARD ag fehabbe, Du, according to Aliabew] the 
fheath of a fword. 

Sca’pukp [ fcabiofus, L.] having feabs, 

One Scannen Sherp mares a whole Flock. 

This proverb is apply’d euher to fuch perions who being 
vicious themielves, labour to debauch thote with whom they 
converfe ; or to fuch, who not carctul enough in preferving 
their own Virtue, expole themlelves to the contagion of Mice, 
by affociating with thofe who are efcioxs ; it admonithes of the 
Danger of \uch tociety, it being like an infectious contagious 
diltemper, and therefore ought to be carefully and Lndu/Prionsly 
avoided. It isa trite truth, and has the tellimony of feveral 
nations to confirm it, Grex totus im agris amius frabie cadit bf 
forrigine Porei, Juvenal, Or, Uvigue con/pedta diverem duce 
abuava. Inv. Sat. 2.¥. 84. Xaad curctnay xaverorna’ ey 
weSug, Plutarch. Ne faut gu’ une brebis rognenje pour gajter 
tout de Troupeau. French. Una pecora infectr wammorba wna 
fetta. Te. yavn Nm? NLD) 32D Y ID IN? 
DY'S the "Hebrews, 

Sca’spep Hees [in Horfes}a dillemper, called alio the frafls 

Sca‘as Ess rs : 

Sc pine sea ( abitudo, L.] the being feabby. 

Scaee'Ltuum [in the enc, Architeé.] i. e. a foot fool; a 
kind of pedettal ufually fquare, fometimes polygonous, very high 
and flender, commonly terminating in a kind of fheath or fcab- 
bard ; or profiled in manner of a ballutler. 

Scan to’sa [with Botani/is) tcabious, L. 

Sca’say [jeabdiofa, It feadirivs, L.] (cabbed, full of feabs. 

Sca’srous [feadrewx, F. feradrofa, It. ot featrofus, LJ 
rough, rugged, unpolifhed. 

Sca’srousness [of feabrofus, L. feabrewx, F.) ruggednets, 
roughnefs. 

Scacu’rcue [in Chymi?ry] a fpirit drawn out of the bone 
of the heart of an hart. 

Sca'rrocp [(chabor, Du, echafawd, F.] a place railed high- 
er than the ground, for the better profpect. 

Sca’rrotpine [eebanfaudage, F.) poles and boards erected 
for the conveniency of building. 

Sca’ta, a ladder, L, 

Sca’ta [with Surgeons] a certain ipftrument to reduce a 
diflocation, L. 

Sca’ta [im Anat.) the canal or cochlea, that is divided by a 
Septum into two canals, called Sea/a, 

Sca’ta Tympani, that canal which looks towards the Tyn- 
panwm, L. 

Sca'ta Fefiduli, that canal that has a communication with 
the VePidulum, L. 

Scaua'po [efealada, Span, fealata, Ital. efralade, F.] a fu- 
tious attack upon a wall or rampart of a fortified place, with 
fcaling ladders. 

4dSca'vam [old Rec.) is ¢. to, or at the (cale: The ancient 
Way of iy ing money into che exchequer, where 20s, and 64. 
was pai for 204. ; 

To Scaup [echauder, F. efcaldar, Sp. of sraldare, L} to 
burn with hot liquor. 

A Scaup-Head (9. d. a fcaly head] a (curfy, feabbed head. 

Scare [eraile. F. feagtie, Ital. efcama, Sp.) of a fith, a 
bone, &'r. 

Scace [in Mathesat.] the degrees of any archof a circle, or 
of right lines drawn or engraven upon a rule, as fines, tangents, 
fecants, Ec. 

Plain Scare, and diagonal, ferve to reprefent any numbers 
or meafures, whole parts are equal one to another, 

Scaus of Mufick a feries of founds rifing or falling to- 

ScaLe of the Canut wards acutenels or gravity from any 
given pitch of tune to the greatelt diltance. 

Scare of Miles (echelle, F, feala, It.] (in a Map) a feale for 
the meafuring the diftance of one place {rom another. 

Te Scate (shailar, Dan. ecailler, F. feagliare, It. efcamar, 
Sp. of fteal, Tewt. poeala, Sax.] to take off the fcales of fithes, 
bones, &'c. 

To Scars Wails (fealare, It. eficlaser, F. efcalar, Sp.) to 
mount up them with ladders. : 

Sca’Lent [of cxaanvis, Gr.) three muicles of the cheft, fo 
called from their figure, having three unequal fides, L. of Gr. 

Scare’xum [with Geomet.] a triangle that has its 
three fides unequal to one another; fee the fi- 
~ gure. 

isateuns primus (in Amat.) a mu'cle arifing from the 
fore-part of the fecond, third, and fourth tranfverle procefles 
of the Vertebre of the neck, and let into the firlt rib 5 the office 
of which is to draw the upper rib together with the others up- 
wards, in fetching breath, £. 

3T Sca'tasus 
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Sca’Lexus /ecvndus, a mulcle taking its rife from the fecond, 
Ant een, fe fifth traniverle proceiles of the Vertebra ot 
the neck fide-ways, and pailing over the firlt rib to its intergion 
in the fecond, and fometimes to the third, 2. ; 

Sca’Lenus fertivs, a muicle that takes its rife near the 
Sealenus fecundus, from the fame traniverie procefles of the Ver- 
tebre of the neck, and alfo trom the fixth of thole procelles, 
and is inferted to the firft rib, L. 

Scaves [of Scealep, Sax. efcaifie, F, wargh-fchalr, Dw. 
wag‘ halen, G.) a pair of baliances. 

Sca’Liness. the being covered with fcales, 

Sca'Ly [ecaillé, F. foagiisf2, Jt.) covered with {cales. 

ScauiNca (ane, Writ.) a quarry or pit of flones, but rather 
of fevles or flates for covering houles. 

Scaut [ q. /rald} a fort of (curl on the head. ; 

Sca'LLion [sralgno, It. q. d. an onion of Afcalom, a city 
of Paleffine) a kind of imall onion. 

Scacp [jcalpi, It. Ecyelpe, De ahusk) the skin covering 
the {cull-bone. 

Sca‘Leer [fealpram, L.) a furgeon’s inflrument to fcrape 
corrupt fleth from the bones with. : ; 

Sca‘Lret [in Anat.) a knife uled in difletions; and allo in 
many chirurgical ules, 

Jo Sca'’MuLe [perhaps of cxeu3-, Gr. oblique) to rove or 
wander up and down, 

Sca'mBLina (prob. of cxay3i¢, Gr. oblique) ata dillance 
one from another; a%a fcambling town, a town where the hou- 
fes ftand at a grcat diflance one from the other. 

Ampares Scam Le (In Archited.) certain zocco’s or blocks 
which ferve to raile the reft of the members of any pillar or 
ftatue beneath which they are placed beneath the projectures of 
the Itylobata@ cornices, and are well reprefented by the pedcitals 
of our fatues. 

ScamMmo’nta [with Botani/fs] fcammony, L. 

ScaMMOo'NiIUM, the juice of icamimony, ZL. 

To Sca'MPER [¢/camper, F.] torun away in a hurry. 

Sca’MMozz's Rule, a two footed joint-rule, adapted for 
the ule of builders, and firk invented by Srasmazzi, the famous 
architect. 

Sca'MNuM ¢aducum [old Ree.Ja ducking: fool, L. 

Scam'num Hippocratis [ic e. Hrpporrates’s bench] an infru- 
ment in Jength fix ells, and uied in the Jetting of bones. 

To Scan Lfrandere, L.) to fift or canvas a bufinelss to exa- 
mine a thing thoroughly, to confider it well. 

To Scan a Verfe [fcander, F. jrandere, lt. and L.) to mea- 
{ure or prove it according to the number of its feet. 

Sca‘npat [in the oulgar Senfe) is fome ation or opinion 
contrary to good manners, or to the general fenfe of the people; 
alfo a difadvantageous rumour or report, or an action whereby 
any one is affronted in publick. 

Sca’npaL [feandale, F, feandals, It. eftandale, Sp. of fean- 
dalum, L. cxardaacr, Gr.] in a feriptural fenfe, is any thing 
that may draw pertons afide, or follicit them to fins an offence ; 
alfo a ftumbling-block. 

Afive Sca'Nvat, isa real induétion to fin. 

Pajfizve Sca’s Dat, the impreffion an aétive fcandal makes on 
the perfon that is induced to fin. 

‘To Sca’NDAL [itandalifer, F. feandalizzare, Ie. e/= 

fo Sca'’wpaxize § candalizar, Sp. of /eandalizare, L. of 
sxavdaricev, Gr.) to give offence, to raife a fcandal upon 
one. 

Sca’npaLous [/candalewx, B. feandalojs, It. efcandalisa, 
Sp.] giving offence, defaming, abufive, shameful, difgraceful, 

Sca'npaLouszy, abuiively, fhamefully, difgracefully. 

Sca'NDALouswess, reproachfulnefs, infamouinels. 

Sca'NDALUM magnatum [i. ¢. fcandal of great men] an 
cifence or wrong done to any high perfonage of the land, as 
prelates, dukes, earls, &¢. by falfe news, as icandalous reports. 
Medflages, Ge. allo a writ that lies for their recovering of da- 
mayes thereupon. 

Sca’npENT Sralé [with Botanifs] i, ¢. climbing ftalk, is one 
which climbs by the help of tendrils, as the vine, &¢. 

Sca'nxina [in Poetry) the meafuring of a verfe, to fee the 
number of feet and fyllables it contains, and whether or not the 
quantities, that is, the long and fhort fyllables, be duly obferv'd. 

Sca'nsion [in Gram] the {canning of averfe; a meafuring 
it by the number of feet and fyllables, 

Scant 2 [prob. of echentillon, F.] lefs than is requifite, 

Sca'nty § narrow, or fhort in meafure; alfo {carce. 

Sca'nriness (prob. of echanti/lon, F. or wantimgne/s, Eng.) 
being lefs than is requifite. 

Sca’nTeine [efchantillon, L-] the fize and mealure, fize 
or itandard, whereby the dimenfions of things are to be de- 
termined. 

Scarerva’tum [with sat.) a denudation or making 
bare the glans of the Pemis, when the prepuce will not draw 


over it. 


Sca'rus (with duat.) the inner rim of the ear, ZL. 
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Sca'pua [seadgu, Gr.} a cock boat. 

Sca’pursm [of cxden, of casi, Gr. to make hollow) 
among the ancient Perfians, a kind of punithment executed 
by locking the criminal clofe up in the trunk of a tree, bored 
thro’ to the dimenfions of his bedy, only with five holes for his 
head, arms, and legs to come thro’, in which he was expoled to 
the fun, and the appearing parts were anointed with milk and 
honey to invite the walps, The criminal was forced to eat 
abundantly till his exerements, clofe pent up in the wood, 
rotted his body. Some write, that fome have lived there go 
days. 

Scapuor’pes [exegoediis, of cxzoz, Gr. a boat] the third 
bone of the Tar/us in the foot, joined to the ancle-bone and 
three hinder bones; otherwile called Naciewlare Os, from the 
refemblance it bears to a boat. 

Sca’puta [in sat.) the hinder part of the fioulder, the 
fhoulder-blade; a broad bone refembling a fcalenous triangle on 
cach fide of the upper and back-part of the Tévrax. 

+ cig Lar Ljeapularis, L.} of, or pertaining to a fhoulder- 
ade, 

Scaruna’ris externa [Arat.] the fcapular vein which arifes 
from the mulcles covering the Scapu/s, L. 

Scaruca’nis interna | Anat.) a vein arifing from the mul. 
cles which lie in the hollow of the Scapui/a, L. 

4 Sca‘PuLary [ /capulaire, F. of fcapala, L. the fhoulder- 
bone] part of the habit of feveral orders of religious people, worn 
over their gowns, asa badge of their peculiar veneration for the 
virgin Mary. 

Sca‘pus [in Botany] the upright ftalé of a plant, Z. 

Scarus [tn dreditedt.) the thaft or thank cf a pillar between 
the chapiter and the pededial. 

Scar [pean, Sax. efcarre, F. igyasa, Gr.] the feam or 
mark of a wound. 

Scar [canne, Sax.] a fleep rock, the clift ofa rock. Henee 
Scarborough caitle. 

Scaramou'cn, the name of a famous Jta/ian buffoon, 
or polture malier, who acted here in Lag/and in the year 
1673. 

Scarce [vix, L. of ftharrs, Dy. or e/cafi, Sp.] not plen- 
tifal, rare, uncommon, difficult to come by 3 hardly. 

Sca’nceNness? [prod. of cerws, L. dear, or ftaerg, Du. 

Sca’rcity iparing) ditficulrnets to be come at, uncom- 
monneis, not-plenty. 

Ja Scare [prob. of scorare, It. to frighten, or frheeren, 
Tewt. to vex] io put in fear, ro affright. 

- AScare-Crew, afigure of clouts fuf'd with Rraw, or apy 
thing fet up to affright away birds from fruit. : 
ScarF [peeonp, Sex. clothing, or prob. of {therf, Tewt. feg- 
ment or Ecoarpe, F, Ciarpa, It.) an ornament of filk worn by 

women, military officers, or divines. 

ScarF-Stia [with Anat.) the outward skin, which ferves to 
defend the body which is full of pares, thro’ which it dilcharges 
{weat and other moiliure. 

Scarra Tion (of ¢xdesg@, Gr.) the fame as {carification. 

Sca‘RPEp, adorned with a fcarf. 

Sca'RFED (Sea Term] pierced, fattened, or joined in. 

Scaripica’tion [F. fearificazione, It. of fearificatio, L.] 
(with Surgeons) an operation whereby feveral incifions are made 
in the skin, with an inftrument proper for that purpoie, ulually 
practifed in cupping, L. 

ScARIFica TOR, an inftrument made in form of a box, 
with 12 or more lancets, all perteétly in the fame plane; which 
being, as it were, cock’d by means of a fpring, are all difcharged 
at the fame time, by pulling a kind of triguer, and the points 
of the lancets are at once equally driven within the skin. 

ScARIPICATO’ RIUM, a furgeon’s initrument, having a num- 
ber of points fet in a plane, which are all ftruck into the parts at 
once in fcarifying, L. 

To Sca'uiry [ /rarificare, L. fearifier, F ]to lance or open 
a fore, to make an incifion in any part of the body. 

Sca‘'nier [ecarlate, F. scarietto, Lt. efcarlita, Sp.) a bright 
red colour. 

Sca’avet-Grain, a matter uled in dying a fcariet colour. 
It is ufually taken for the grain of a plant growing on a kind of 
holm, in fome parts of France, Spain, and Portuga/, The A- 
rabs call it Kermes. 

Scarveri’na Feiris, the {carlet or purple ferer, L. 

Scario’La [Betany) the broad Jeaved endive, L.  - 

Scarp [s/carpe,F. jearpa, It.) the flope on that fide of a 
ditch which is next toa fortified place, and looks towards the 
field; alfo the foot of a rampart-wall; or the floping of a wall 
from the bottom of a work to the Curdex on the tide of the 
moat. 

Scarre [in Hera/dry]} is the {carf which military 
commanders wear for ornament, as he bears argent, a 
{carpe azure ; fee the figure annexed. 
Sca’ery [of Scan, Sax. eftbarre, F. of isyetgas 
Gr,} having the mark or feam of a fore or wound. 
Scatca 
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Scaten [efcache, F.] a kind of horfe-bit for bridles. . 
Sca’rencs [chajes, F.] ttilts te puc the feet in to walk in 
dirty places. : : 
Scare [fchetfen, Dw.] a fort of iron patten to be fallened on 
the thoes for fliding on the icc; alfo a kind of Sith. 
Scate’srous [ /catedro/us, L.) bubbling like water out of a 
fpring: abounding. : ! 
Scatepro'sity [/catebrofitas, L.) a Rowing or bubbling 
ut 
% To Scat [peeaSian, Sax.] to injure, hurt, or do damage to. 
Jo Sca’rrer [icherteren, Dw. fignifies to make a rambling 
noile.] to difperfc, to {pread abroad here and there. 
Scatu'rignt [/caturiens, L.] running or flowing over, 
iffaing as water out of a {pring. 
Scaturi'cinous [ /catwriginz/vs, L.] overflowing, full of 


fprings. 

caer (of yceapan, Sax. to thew) a kind of toll or cu- 
Sca'vace > flom, exacted by mayors, theritts, &¢. of mer- 
Sce’wace ) chant-ilrangers, for wares thewed or offered to 


fale within their liberties, But this cultom is prohibited by 
Sur. 19. Heury VIL. 

The Sca’vans, the learned, of /ravaat, learned, F. 

Sca’vencer [of peapan, Sex. to {crape or bruth} a parith. 
officer, chofen annually, to fee that the ltreets be cleanfed from 
dirt and filch, and they hire rakers to carry it away in carts. 

Sca‘wrack, a fort of fea-weed. 

Ecs’Leton, See Sreletus. 

Sce'LeTon jerpentis, a kind of Rone which refembles the 
body of a ferpent, L 

Sce’tetus [of exéarw, to dry up) a proper connection of all 
the bones of the body, alter they are dry’d, 

Scecory ree [of cxta, the leg and 7¢p3n,Gr. a tumult] 
thofe pains in the leg, that ufually attend a tcorbutick habit ; 
alio the fcurvy it felt; alfo a medicine good again{t that diltem- 

cr. 

Sce’ne [ feema,It. Sp. and L. exnvi, Gr.) in the ancient 
Drama, ints general fenfe, was the theatre wherein dramatick 
pieces and other publick fhews, were reprefented; allo the place 
where an action is conceived to have pafled, as the Scene of 
War ; allo a divifion or part of a dramatick poem determined by 
a new actor's entering. 

Scenery, an allemblage of fcenes in the drama; or of a 


re. 

Scenes ([F. /cene, It. the viftures reprefenting lands, build- 
ings, fhips, &¢. placed round about the ftage, 

Sce’nrc [seenicus, L. oxmenés, Gr] of, or pertaining 

Sce’NtcaLg to the fcene, 

ScENOGRA'PHICA rf LYceargrapbicus, L. cunvoyerpnes, 

ScENOGRA’PHICK r.] of, or pertaining to [cenography. 

The Scenocraruicn Appearance, is different trom an or- 
‘thographick one, in that the latter fhews the fide of a figure, 
body, or building, as it is feen when the plane of the glals 
ftands directly to that fides whereas Scenography reprefents it as 
it feems thro’ a glafs not parallel to that fide, 

ScENo’GRAPHICK Projeior, is the tranfcription of any 
given magnitude, into the plane whieh interfeéts the optick 
pyramid at a proper diftance, 

Sceno’orarny [ /cenographia, L, Funvoryengia, Gr.) is the 
reprelentation of a building, és'c. as itis repre(ented in profpec- 
ey with its dimenfions and fhadows, or fuch as it appears to 
the eye. 

Sceno'’craruy [in Profpefive] is that fide that declines 
from, or make angles with ‘a ftraight line, imagined to pais 
through the two outward convex points of the eyes; and is by 
architects generally called the return of the forefight. ; 

Scenops'cta [oxwvornyse, Gr.Ja fealt of the eces, more 
commonly called the fealt of tabernacles, inftituted after their 
being poffeffed of the land of Canzan, in commemoration of 
their having dwele in tents in the wildernels. 

Seen (pb, of bry sa L.] a {mell either fragrant or offen- 
five; alfo the fenfe of melling. 


To Scent (prob, of fentire, L.] to perceive by the {mel alfo 
to give a fcent toa thing, 

Sce’nreess, having no (mell or without 
ceiving (cents, 

Sce’prer (Du. »G. feeptre, F. jeettro, Tt. cetro, Sp. 
of feeptrum, L. cxitrtgor, Gr.J a royal ftaff or batroon born by 
a king, as a badge of his fovereign command and authority, at 
fuch times as he appears in ceremony, as at a coronation, é'c. 
eg fcepter is an enfign of royalty, of greater antiquity than 

© crown. 


4 Scs'rrer [ Fewratively) fignifies royal authority and 


wer. 
4 Sca’pran [Hiereg/ypbicaliy] having on the top a flork’s 
oe upon — ark of a river-horfe, was put to 
¢, that piety was to rr'd to impiety, and religion 
before atheifm sax contempt of civil power: Troe the ftork an 
emblem of piety, which the icepter dhould maintain and {upport 


the quality of per- 
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above the reach of profanenels, intimated by the hoof of the 
river -horfe, which is an animal cruel snd rapacious, that hath 
no regard to its parents, but cruelly murders them in its rage. 

A icepter with an eye upon it was uled as an hicrogly phick 


of God, ’ 
Scx’pricar? [ ferptigue, F. en Ie. of feeptiens, L. 
Sce’prick § exer)sxis, Gr Jofthe tcepticks or fcepticitm, 


that is in doubt or fulpence, doubtful; allo concemplative, 

Sce’pricatness [of gxirrerSes, Gr. to contemplaic] 
fcepticilm, or a doubting or fulpending the judgment of things. 

Sce’rticism, the doctrine and opinions of the {cepticks. 
It confitted in doubting of every thing, and affirming nothing at 
all, and in keeping the judgment in tulpente to every thing. 

Sce’pricns [ seeptigues, F. feerticé, Ie. secpticus, Le onexi- 
xis, of te cxiw}ec3zs, Gr. to look out or oberve, to contem= 
plate) a fect of philofophers founded by Pyrrée, whole dillin« 

ufhing tenet was, that all things are uncertain and incompre- 
Rrenfibles contraries equally true; that the mind is not toailent 
to any thing, but to keep up anablolure hefitancy or indifference. 
Whence the name is apply'd to a perion who maintains that 
there 1s nothing certain. 

Scua'’rrenny 2 [peeann-peniz, Sax.] a {mall duty paid id 

ScHa‘RNPENNY § ancient times vy tenants, that they mizht 
be excus'd from penning up their cattle in their lord's pound, 
to whom their dung did belong. 

Scueat Pegafi (fron) a hed Mar of the fir magnitude, in 
the juncture of tne leg, wish the lett thoulder of Pegasus. 

Sce’pure [ /ebedula, L. oy eda guar, Gr.) a feroll of paper or 
parchment annexed or appended to a will, a leaic, or other 
deeds, which contains fome particulars Jelt out in the main 
Writing ; an inventory of goods, &'¢, 

Scue’LLine, a Dutch coin coutaining 12 groots or 6 fti- 
vers, in value 6443 of Englijb money; 33 of which and 4a. 
make 205. flerling. 

Scuemati'smus [of oxnuarive, Gr. Jthe habit, conflita- 
tion, or dilpofition of the body. 

Scuematismus [with Grass.) the particular manner of 
forming one word from another, 

Scneme [/chema,L. eyiut, Gr] model, draught, &e. 
or the reprefentation of any geometrical or allronomical fgure or 
Problem, by lines feafidle to the eye, or of the celeltial bodics in 
their proper places, for any moment. called the Schema cerli. 

Scue'sts [with Rbet.) a figure whereby a certain affzétion of 
inclination of the adverlary is teigned, on purpoie to be anfwered: 
This the Latins call AdfiGio, 

Scue’nen Siloer & [0/4 Ree.] money anciently paid to 

Suea’rinc the lord of the manour by the te- 
nant, for the liberty of fhearing his dheep. 

Scue’sts [¢y ious, Gr.) the habit or conftitution of the body, 
as it is fefhy or lean, hard or foft. thick or flender. 

Sce’ric Fever, a fever fo termed, becaule it is feated chiefly 
in the blood, and may ke eafily cured; and on that account i9 
diftinguifhed from an hettick fever, that is fixed in the very ha- 
bit of the body, and is very dificult to be removed, 

Scrora fot Exiogoy or Sard sor, Gr.) Arbenian feltivals 
dedicated to Mizerva, which took their pame from that um- 
brella or fan, carried about them in proceilion, to skreen per. 
fons from the hest of the fun. 

Scutsm [ /chifme, F. feifma, It. cifma, Sp. of febisme, Le 
gigue, Gr. a divifion or, feparation] it is chiefly uled of a fepa- 
ration, happening through diverfity of opinions, among people 
of the fame religion and faith. 

Scntssta’TicaL Cesgecrasie, Gs, | acleing to, or guil- 

Scur'sMaticn § ty of ichiim. 

4 Scui'sMaricn [giouerinis, L.] a feparatift, or one 
who feparates from the Chrittian church. 

To Scut’smatize [ jcbijmatizare, L.] to feparate from, ct 
rend away from the church. 

ScuHire’More (Scinemot, Sax.) was in ancient times a fo- 
lemn meeting of all the free tenants and knights ina county, to 
do fealty to the king, and ele¢t an annual sheriff, 

SCHOENANTHUM focivarsor, Gr.] the herb camel’s-hay, of 
fweet.fmelling reed, L: 


ScuoENo'PRasus [yoivergage, Gr.Ja plant call'd porrel or 


cives, ; 
Scuorar [/rolier, F. in the firtt fenfe, fcolare, le. tcholier; 


~ Du. fehuler, Li the fame of /rdo/aris, L.] one who learns any 


thing at fchool; Alfo a man of learning. 
Qe two robe a Scuotar reba twenty Pen. 

This is meant of a {cholar, in the firit fenfe; who commonly 
borrows a cloak of one, a fword of another, a pair of boots of 2 
third, a hatofa fourth, é'c. 

_ Scuo’tarsurp, the qualification of a (cholar. 


Scnota’sric [of /rbolafiews, L. of = yorasiais, Gr.] 
Scuota'sricat > of, like, or pertaining io @ fchular o¢ 
Scuota’stick {chool. 
Scnera'stice Divinity, 


is that part of divinity which 
clears and difcuffes quettions, * A 


by means of reafon and argernants 
an 
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and is in fome meafere oppofed to Poftive Divinity, which is 
foonded on the authority of the Fathers, councils, &¢. 

Scnota sticKngss, a being qualified with {chooi learning. 

Scuo'tiast [feboiajies,L. exorsesiis, Gr.J one who makes 
notes upon an author, a commentator, &e, 

Scmo’L tum (with Mazhemat.] a remark by the by, as after 
the demonitrating of a propofition, it is pointed out how it 
might be done fome other way; fome advice is given, or pre- 
caution to prevent miitakes, or fome particular ule or applica- 
tion thereof. 

Scno'Llum [oxoAs0", Gr.J] a note, annotation, or remark, 
made on fome pallage, propofition, &'¢, a glofs, a brief expofi- 
tion, 2 fhort comment, 

A Scuoor (ecole, F. /raola, It. ewela, Sp. Cerole, Dw. thule, 
G. of fcbola, L. gai, G.] a piace where any language, art, or 
{cience is taught. 

T2 Scnoor, to check or chide feverely, to reprehend. 

Scnoot- Butter, a whipping. 

Scuoot of Venus, a bawdy houle. 

Scnoor-Men, perfons well skilled in {chool-divinity, or aca- 
demical learning. 

Scia‘craPuy 2 [feiagraphia,L. of oxseyegsia, Gr. of 

Scio'craPrny§ oxida, a thadow, and yengx, defcription, 
Gr.] a profile or piatform; the firit rude draught of a thing. 

Scta‘crapuy, alfo the artof dialling; that part of attrono- 
my which ferves to find out the hour of the day or night, by 
the fhadow of the fun, moon, or tars, 

Sctacrarny (in Archited.) the draught of an edifice or 
building, cut in its length or breadth, to thew the infide of it, 
as the convenience of every room, with the thicknels of the 
walls, timbers, floors, &c. 

Sc'amacny (Exitquexis, of cxsd, and uayi, Gr.a fight] 
a fighting with thadows, 7 

SciaTHE'RICAL? [cxsa3necnts, Gr.] of, or pertaining to 

ScratHe'ricn § a fun-dial. 

Scta‘Tica [cxiatrx, Gr.) the hip-gout. 

Scra‘tica-Crejer, an herb good for the Sciatica. 

Scia‘tick-Vein fin Anatomy) a vein feated above the out- 
ward part of the ancle, 

SctpaceuM [with Surgeons] a kind of fracture, or breaking 
ofa bone, according to its length, or long-wife, L. 

Screxce, as oppoled to art, is a formed fyftem of any 
branch of knowledge, comprehending the doétrine, reafon or 
theory of the thing , without any immediate application of it to 
any ules or offices of life, 

Scrence [P. fesenza, It. feiencia, Sp. of feientia,, L.] know- 
ledge, learning, skill, &'¢. 

Sctencea [in Phrof.ja clear and certain knowledge of any. 
thing founded yer felf-evident principles and demonitrations. 

Scrence in Ged (by divines) is diftinguifhed into three kinds 

1. The Sctence of mere knowledge, whereby he knows 
him(elf and all things poflible. 

z. Sctence of #i/ioa, whereby he knows all things he has 
refolved to do, or to permit, in the fame order in which he has 
refolved to do and permit them. 

3. An intermediate Sct\eNce, whereby he knows what an- 
gels and man will do in certain cafes and certain circumitances, 
if he refolves to bring them about. 

The foven liberal Sciences, are Grammar, Logick, Rheto- 
rick, Arithmetick, Geometry, Affronsmy and Mu/ick. 

Scte'NTIAL, of, or pertaining to {cience, 

Scienti'vicaL® [ jeentigue, F. of frientia and facio, L, 

Screnti’Fick which caufes or promotes knowledge. 

Jo ScumtTVLLATE Lfcntilfare, L.] to fparkle like fire 

ScixTiLLa’ rion, a fparkling as fire does. . 

Scitca [with Botani?s}a fquil, or feaonion, L. 

Seruui'tes (oxsaaizns, Gr] wine, wherein {quils have 
keen fleeped. 


Scitii'res-Arerum, vinegar of fquils, LZ. 


Sctntitvo’se (feintil/ofas, L.) full of fparks. 
Sce1i'mMeter, a fort of broad crooked {word, 
Scr’ucraPuy 


ig egeia, Gr.) the profile or feétion of a 
building, to fhew the inhde thereof. 

Scrocraruy [with Affren.] the art of finding the hour of 
the day or night, by the fhadow of the fun, moon, ftars, &r. 

Sciorue’ricn [ feiothericas, L. exseSneceds, Gr.) a part 
of Opticks. 

Scioruerice Telefecpe, an inftrament for obferving the 
true time of the day, in order to adjuft pendulum-clocks or 
watches. 

SeVortsr [ feiolus, L.] afmatterer inany kind of knowledge 
or learning. 

_ScvomMancy [onsoyseri Tie of oxed and uavJele, Gr. divina- 
eae) Ls divination by thadows; or the art of raifing and calling 
up the Mares, or fouls of decealed perfons, to give the know. 
lerlge of things to come. 

Sc1'ox ( iciom, BF.) a graft, or young fhoot of a tree. 

SOURE Facias Cin Lacw) a verit ‘allie one to thew why judg- 


\ Woodcock, and ya yeierss, 
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ment paffed, at leaft a year before, fiould not be executed, 

Sciro’na [according to Paracejas) the dew ot satumn,. 

Sciopticks (of sxsd and drtcues Gr.to fee] a {phere de 
globe of wood, witha circular through it, and a Lem placed in 
it, and fo filled, that it may be turned round every way, like 
the eye of an animal, ufed in making experiments of the darken- 
ed room. 

Screruous, of, or belonging to a /iirrbus, 

SCIRRHO'MA [oxspesue ot xsppiw, Gr, to harden] an in- 

SCIRRHo’sts duration or hardening of the glands, caused 
by gritty and obitructed matter, as it happens frequently to the 
liver in a jaundice. 

Scur'aewus (sxsi5¢, Gr.] a hard, immov i 
rehits the feck tk hel pain. : — ita har 

Sci’ssune [ fciffura, L.Jacut or cleft, a chap. 

Scravontce Language, is held to be the moil extenfive lan- 
guage in the world, next to the Aradict, being {poken from 
the Adriatich to the north fea, and from the Cajpicm to 
Saxony, by many nations, viz. the Poits, Mijcovites, Bulza- 
rians, Bobemtans, Hungarians, Carinthian, Pruiians, and 
PR vale all shir bib nae epreeny of the ancient Se/so/, or 

tlavomians, and Sclavonick is their nother- ma 
have different diale&ts, ees ee 

ScLeroputua’tMy [cxaneceSeauia of exane? 
and opdaruic, a dileafe in the eye, Gr i dileafe, a 
eye is ap! gh red, and painful, and the eye-brows alio, fo 
as, by their exceffive dryneis, not to be opened after fleep 
without great pain. : 

ScueRosa Rcoma [of gxangs's and gdp, Gr. fleth] an hard 
tumour with an ulceration inthe gums, 

Screro’sts (sxanes'sss, Gr} ahaed iwellirg of the fploen. 

SCLERO’TICA [in Anat.) one of the common membranes of 
- eye, dituated betweenthe Admera and the Uvea, 

CLero'ricks [gxames]ina, Cr, ing medizi 
fuch as con(olidate the fone ee fe 


To Scoar a wheel is to flop it, by putting ina ft 
a mtcat piece of wood under it betore, j sade 
COBs 


(with Céymifts) pot athes, alio the Scoria of any 

metal. 

Ts Score (See fcfer] to deride or mock at, 

ried: amock, derifion, 

co’rrer [of {toppen, Dy. of exert, Gr.) a derider. 

Te Scop tepereen Du.) to chide, to Jaa to aan 
to brawl, to wie angry or reproachful words, ‘ 

Sco'Lpino Womew [according to owr ancient Laces] were to 
be fet in a trebuchet, commonly called a Ducking-/lool, 
commonly fet over fome deep water, into which they were to 
be let down or plunged twice under Water, to cool their heat 
and choler, 

ScoLecot’pes Procefiss [of exeant, a worm, and gi 
Gr. form] the worm like procefs of the cerebellum. inal: 

oot Ta’s i _ Anat.) a diftortion of the back-bone. 

SCO LLOP [perhaps of reeala, Sex.) the thell of a fith; 
of indenting pL po thing ; alfo a bind of fith ppeiuas: 

Sco’Liop Shei/[in 
of military perfons. 

Sco’LOPOMACHAERON 


radd.] is often put into the coat armout 


Secon Of cxoatra®, a 
ick, a a knife tJ] a kind of Sea/sei” 
— 3 ae called from its refemblance to the ball of a 
Woodcock ; ufed for opening and dilati 7 

bret nee Of pening Waling Barrow wounds of the 

COLOPE'NDRA [gxoairerd'ey, Gr.Ja fort of worm \- 
dered of a melancholy humour, which tse the pair ices 
—- and ulcerated, and the teeth loofe. 

COLOPE'NDRIA [oxcdsqvird’ . "s 
Reece [ overdety, Gr.) the herb hart’s 

Scuo'Ly Mus [oxdauzG, Gr. the artichoke, L, 
ee vaeea Sagan adap skantyja, Sw. tchang, Dz fchents, 
-] a fmall fort, built for the d iver, ec. | 
“riba wary or the defence of fome pals, river, toc. a 
ot a branched candleflick. 

6 Sconce [in the Univerfity of Oxfird] is to fetnp f 
ahr in “| er ease upon a bab dF head, hag 
Pata as a puntfhment for ad I ‘ 
arte ie rT acuty neglected, or an offence come 

To build a Scoxece, to run a feore at an ale-houfe, tay 
&e. fo as to be afraid to g° there, for fear of being a. 

A Scoor (ithe pe, Du. Eepe, F} a hollow, crooked, 
wooden fhovel, tothrow out water with. 

To Scoor, to throw out 
fhovel. 

Scoorer, a water fowl, fo named from its crooked beak, re- 
fembling a feoop, , 

Scors (cops, It. /ropus, L. exexis, Gr.) aim, defign; mark 
to thoot at; alfo fpace, room, diltance. 

Scorer Holes, See feupper-holes. ’ 

Sco’rutous [ fropu/sfis, Le rocky, full of rocks. 


Sco'PuLo’stry Sicpulfitas, lL. chine! 
Sco'rutovsnass¢ ti of rocks, oer 


Water with a feoop, or hollow 


or being 


Scorsuticr. 
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Scornu’tick [of /terdutique, F. feardutus, L.Jof, or per- 
taining to, or troubled with the tcurvy. 

Scorneu’Tickness @ [of Jreréxtys, L.] a being troubled 

SconnuTicaLNess§ with che fcurvy. 

Ts Scorcn [cicorcher, O. BP. feotrare, Ic] to dry or parch 
with fire or great heat, 

Score [in Mufck] partition, or the original draught of the 
whole compofition, wherein the feveral parts, viz, treble, fe- 
cond treble, bafs, &'¢. are diftinétly feored and marked. 

Score fof &erf, Deva filfure or notch, Minjbew] an ac- 
count or reckoning, written or fet down in chalk, Gc. alfo ac- 
count or confideration. 

Sco’rta, the drofs, the recrement of metals. 

Sco'a dion [exied vor, Gr.) the herb water-germander. 

Jo Scoan [this word is, in it’s original, Nortdern, tho’ I 
think none of the moderns have preferv'd it but we and the 
Jtalians who have febernc; and Scerno, and the Spaniards, who 
have, E/carnio, without doubt, from the Getds, Lemgodardi: 
or other Northern invaders; Northerm verb, Ccaran, from 
whence the Ger. feheeren, and we to ear, or cur off; be- 
caufe it Wasin ancient times infamous to cut off the hair of a 
man’s head or beard] to condemn, to deipile. 

Sco'RNER, a contemner. 

Sco’RNFUL, contemptuous, difdainful, &¥e. 

ScorNFULLY, contemptuoufly, difdainfully, 

Sco’ RNFULNESS, contemptuoulnefs, 

Score nina, contempt, Ge. 

Scoantne is catching. 

He that {corns any condition, employ, or action may come 
to be glad to accept of what he has deipis'd. 

Sco'ropon [with Betaniffs) garlick, L. . 

Scogopo’PRasuUM (excess axegzor, Gr.] a plant between 
garlick and leeks, Z. pins 3 ; 

Sco’npto [whole characteriftick ts Mm,] is one of the twelve 


figns of the zodiack, call’d by altrologersa feminine, noéturnal, ° 


cold, and phlegmatick northern fign of the watery triplicity, 
and is repreiented, on the celeltial globe, by the form of a fcor- 
ion, L. 
: ScorPioNn [oxspriS, Gr.) a venomous infeQ of a blackifh 
colour, having eight feet and a fting in its tail. 
Scor et 
Scorpion Wort § pions. 
A Scorpion [in Hierog/ypbicks) reprefents malice and wick- 


ed fubtlety, becaule it is reported to be cunning in watching an — 


opportunity to wound an inconfiderate paflenger. 

Scorprurum (szoerieeS, Gr.] the plint, turnfole, ZL. 

Scorzo'NeRa (in Botany] the plane called Spanish Saifify. 

Scor [peeat, Sux. shatt, Sv, shat, Dan. ichot, Da. and L. 
G. fchofs, H. G.} a part, partion, thot, or reckoning. Y 

Scor and Lot [pceat and lot, Sax.) a caltomary cuntributi- 
on laid upon ali ‘uojetts, according to their ability. Hence 
thofe, who are affefled or rated to any contribution, are {aid so 
pay Scot and Lot. 

Scor-Ale [in the Foreft-Carter] the keeping an alehoufe 
within the foreil, by an officer of the foreft, who under colour 
of his office, cavles perfonsto come to his houfe and {pend 
their money, for fear of having di/pleafure. 

Scor-Free, excufed from paying his {cot or club; alfo free from 
punifhment. : . 

Scotcu-Collops, Mices of veal, fry’d with feveral ingredients 
2 particular way. oc 5 Xe 

The Scotcu-Language, is a corrupt Engii>, mix'e with 
German, Low-Datch, and French. : 

The Scorcu: Fiddle, the itch. 

Scorcu-Mi/?, a fober, foaking rain. 

Scorta (cxo7te, Gr.) a member of architecture, hollow like 
a double channel between the Jorwsand the Ajragal, alfo the 
roundel on the bale or bottom of pillars. 


Sco'rists, divines who follow the opinions of Foba Duns. « 


Scotus, called the {ubtil doctor, the oppofer of the Thomi/fs. 

Sco'tomy [frotoma, L. exttwua, Gr.) a dizzinefs or 
fwimming in the head caufing dimneis of fighty wherein the 
animal {pirits are fo whirled about, that external objects feem 
to turn round. 

Scorrarine [in Hereford(bire] a cultom among the boys to 
burn a wad of peas-itraw at the end of harveit. 

Scovet, a fort of mop of clouts for {weeping an oven, 

To Scout foo tuppoles of pceal-eax, Sax. {quintey’d] 

To Scown to knit one’s brows, to look crabbed, gruff, 
cloudy or furly; to put on a four or grim countenance ; or 
a difdainful air. 

AScou’noret [seondaruols, It, as Skinner fuppoles, of ab- 
Jeondere, L. to hide, g. d. one who, conicious of his own bate. 
nels, hides himfelf ) a very rogue, a pitiful, rafcally fellow. 

To Scour? [peynian, Sex. fthupren, Dw. fcheupren, G. 

To Scowr § ecurer, FJ] to cleanfe or make clean; alfo to 
purge by floof; allo to rove and rob on the feas. 

Te Scour the Length of the Line (Milit, Phraje]is to rake a 


[an herb good againit the poifon of fcor- 


§ € . 


line from end to end with the thot; fo that every bullet, which 
comes in atone end, {weeps all along to the other, and leaves 
no place of fecurity. 

Ts Scour away, to {camper or run away. : 

Scourers (with the Caeting Crew) drunkards who beat 
the watch, break windows, clear the treets, Ege, 

Scou’riwe [in Hor/e:] adifeafe, a loofenets. 

Scou nine Long jouget [in Cattle] a dileale, 

3 efcap’d a Scourtine. 

L. Maleam praterocbi. ‘The Fr. fay: L’Echapper bet'e. 

Scou’rines (with Furriers} gentle purges, or purging me~ 
dicines for horfes. 

A Scource [jcerregia, Ie.Ja whip made of thongs of leather, 
or lathes of {mall cord. 

To Scource [ feoreggiare, It.] to whip, to chaflife with 
whipping, to punith. 

A Scour [Ejcaute, O. F. Ejcwcha, Sp. fchout, Dw.) a fpy 
fent to bring udings of the army ofan enemy, or to dilcover 
their defigns; alfo a judge or magiftrate in Holland. 

Scours [iman Army] tcout-watches, centinels who keep 
guard in the advanced putts. 

To Scra‘apre (fchrabben, Dw. to tear with the nails] to feel 
or grope about with the hands. 

Re Lean Scrac, a body which is little elfe but skin ard 
nes. 

~ Scerac of Mutton, &c. [of Craig, Scotch, the Neck] the lean 

bony part of the neck. 

Scra’ccy [ot Craig, Sc. lean.) very lean. 

Scra’GcEpNess, leannefs. 

Te Scra’mare (prob. of &rabbelen, Du. rampicare, It. or 
reneopan, Sex. to fcrape] to Inatch eagerly, to {trive to catch or 
lay hold of; alfo to climb up a tree or fleep place. 

TeScrancu [perh. of ferofeiere, It.) co make a crafhing 
noife with the tecth in eating. 

Jo Scrape [pepeopian, Sex, skrapa, Su. frhrabben, Dy. 
{chrapen, G.] to thave or raze off with a knife or other in- 
ftrument. . 

4 Scra're [of Scneop, Sex.] as a meer ferape, a faving in- 
duftrious perfon. 

4 Scrape-Good 

A Scrape-Penny 

Scaka’PinecNness, favingnefs, parcimony, over-fedaloufnels in 

etting. 
¥ Scraps [q. ferapings] {mall bits. 

AScKat, an hermaphrodite, one who is of both fexes. 

Jo Scratcu [bratlen, Du. Kratsen, G. bratte, Dax, grd- 
fer, F.) to tear with the nails, or witha pin, needle, or any 
pointed inftrument. : 

Scraten-Work [ fgrafitts, It] a method of painting in Fre(z2, 
by preparing a black ground, on which was laid a white plaifter, 
which being taken off with an iron bodkin, the white appeared 
through the holes, and ferved for fhadows. 

ScratrcHes (with Farriers)a difeale in horles, confilling of 
dry icabs, chops or rifts, which breed beeween the heel and the 
pallern joint. 

To Scrawt? [prob. of &rabbelen, Dy. or of fcaratec- 

ToScrarr § chiare, It. or {ehrepen, G.] to write after & 
forry carelefs manner. 

’ Scray, a bird, called a fea-fwallow. 

Scre’asce [ /ereabifis, L.] which may be fpit out. 

Jo Screax (prob, of skrige, Dan.) to make a fhrill or hoarfe 
noife, as that of a door, whole hinges are rulty ; or a wheel thzt 
is not well greafed. 

Screa‘kine [probably of skrige, Dax.) a thrill noife like 
that of rufty hinges, &r. 

To Scream (prob, of skrigt, Dan. or of fehrepen, G.]to 
cry out, elpecially in a fright; alio on receiving fome hurt cr 
wound. 

Scre’amina> a crying out loudly, fhrilly, and violently. 

Screa’tion [of /creare, L.] a hawking or (pitting, LZ. 

To Screeci ([preb, of shriger, Dan.] to hoot or Lon like a 
fereech-owl. 

Screscn-Orol [prob. of Sericcio/a, Et.) an ow) that makes @ 
fhricking or hooting in the night, 

AScreen? [Ecran, F, prob. of fecerniculum, L.] a device 

A SxxeeN§ oF partition to keep off the wind; alioa fort of 
fan or device for defending from the heat of a fires alfo a wooden 
frame grated, for fifting gravel, corn, &¢. 

To Screen? [prob. of fecernere, L.) to thelter or defend 

To Sxreen § trom; to file through a skreen, 

To Screw [prob. of fthroeben, Da. (thrauben, G,) to prefs 
or force with a fcrew, alfo to copulate with a women, 

AScnaw [Efcroue, F. frhrocve, Dz. tchranbe, G_] one of 
the five mechamck powers} chiefly ufed in prefling or {queczing 
bodies clofe; and alto in raifing weighty things, 

4 Scraw [with the Cansimg Crew} a ftrumpet, a common 
Proiticure. 


8U 


a niggard, a covetous perfon. 


re) 


: sc 


feribtilare, L.} to feratch or dafh with a 


@Scat'ssLe | 
: : alfo to write meanly 


n; alfo to write alter a pitiful manners 
or in Jow ftile, as a paultry author. 

Scrip er, a paultry writer. 

Seri'BaLeferivsie, pitiful, forry anne. : 

AScnive [éfcriba, Sp. ferisa, It. and Ja writer or pen- 
man, a fecretary, a notary, a icrivencr- : 

Scribes [among the Feros] a fee which managed the 
affairs of the {ynagogue, expounded the law, called alfo Desfors 
of the Law. ae 

Scri’Bine [with Joiners] a term uled, when one piece © 
ful is to be fitted to the fide cf another, which is irregular, to 
make the twe join clofe together all the way this is done by 
marking it with the point of a pair of compailes. 

Scaa’NiuM, acoffer, a casket to hold jewels in; alfo a cup- 
board or prefs to put books in, L. ; 

Scrip [Shinner derives it of pepwepe, Sax. commodious, 
i. ¢. for travelling; but Minjew of Scarpws, L. a bulrufh, be- 
caule anciently wallets were made of them) a budget or bags 
alfo a litele piece, as of paper, Ge. a 

Scar’prure [Ecriture, F. Scrittura, It. Ejcritara, Sp. of 
Jeriptura, L.) the writing @ book; the ftyle or particular man- 
ner of writing uled by an author; the writings of the O/d and 
New Teflament. 

Seri pturaL [/eripturalis, L-] 

oly fcriptures. 

Sea TPTURISTS, thofe who ground their faith on the holy 
iptures only. 
Me denrvas i n [/crivano, It, E/crivans, Sp.) one who draws 
d fies writings. F 
pa thatninds Scr TrERRRS, were incorporated daw 
1616. and are a mailer, two wardens, 24 
AP Wick) allitants, and 38 on the livery, &¢. ; 
) The arms are Azure, an cagle with wings 


of, or pertaining to the 





and inkhorn, ftanding on a beok all Or. Their 
oan hall is on the L) fide of pred speed 
'atece { /ercbiculus, L.) alittle ditch, or furrow. — 
ret ete Cordis {with Anat. the heart pit, or pit of 
ftomach, L- cs 

Paceeas {prob. of jereés, L. a ditch, ¢. a. deferving to be 
thrown into a ditch] forry, pitiful. 

Scro’ruLa @ (of ferefula, L. alittle pig) afcirrhous tu- 

Scro’puu at ‘mours, or hard glandules, or {wellings of the 
glandules of the neck and earss the difeafe commonly called the 
King's Evil, L. : 

Geee'eenat 1a [in Botany] the herb pile-wort, blind-nettle, 

fig-wort, L. a 
So'FULOUP Efeyenti, L.] of, or pertaining to. the 

Sample ous ing s-evil; hard, full of kernels or {wel- 

f the glandules. 

ser i cenass, being afflitted with the king’s-evil. 

Scrott [prob. of ref) a flip or roll of parchment; alfo the 
fame as Voluta in architeCture, 

Scrorock’e [of /crotuam, L, the cod, and xnaa, Gr. Ja rup- 
ture of the ferstum. 

Scro’tuM [in Anat.) ; ‘ 
membrane, which contains the tetticles, thus named from its 
refemblance to a pouch or purfe of leather, L. o.8 

Scro’rum Cordis (with Aset.] the fame as Pericardium, 
the skin which encompaffes the heart, L. 

Scaus [i pe, Sax.] an old broom or brufh much worn; 
alfo a pitiful or forry fellow. 

To Scrua [pcpeopan, Sex.) to rub hard. 

ScrusBa’bo, the itch, a diltemper; alfo fovenly, mean- 


ited. 

Scrwrr, little pieces 
People gather up at the fide of the Thames at low water, for 
firing. 

Senc'raus Humour, the gout. 

Scru’rre [ferupule, F. serupwle, It, eferupuls, Sp. of /erw- 
gulus, L,] a doubt, niceneis in point of confcience. 

Scrvu'pie [with Cinaihews « fall part of time ufed 


expanded, holding in his mouth a penner | 


the bag, or common Cap/ula, or fhe 


of wood, coals, Er. that poor: 


rc 


the beginning of the eclipfe till the time, when its cente# falls 
into the fhadow. ; 

Scrau’Pias of Emerjion (Apron) are an arch of the orbit of 
the moon, which is deicrib'd by hercenter, in the time from 
the firft emerfion of the moon's limb to the end of the eclipte, 

Scru’ruLous [ /erupuleux, F. ferupulejus,\t. efcrupulese, Sp. 
of ferwpulofus, L.} full of feruples, nice, precife. 

Scru’puLousty, nicely, precilely, exactly. 

Scru’puLousness 2 [ /crupulsitas, L.) a ferupulous hu- 

ScruPuLo’siry mour, nicety, exadtnels, 

Scru’tasce [ ferwtabisis, L.) that may be fearched. 

ScruTa’TIoNn, alearching, LZ. 

To Scau'tTinize [of /cratinium, L, a fearch) to make a ftri& 
inquiry into, to examine thoroughly. 

cruTine’eR [of /cratinium, L.} one who makes a fcratiny, 
or examines nicely, 

Scru'riny (/eretin, F. ferwtini, It. eferutinio, Sp. of fera- 
tininm, L.) a flriét fearch or diligent inquiry ; a perufal or exa- 
mination of the fuffrages or votes at an clection of a magiltrate ; 
an examination of the poll. 

Scrau’riny [in the Camem Law) a ticket, or {mall paper-bil- 
let, in which the electors write their votes privately at elections, 
fo that it may nag be known for whom they vote. 

Scrutoi Re? [feriptoriam, L. ecritore,P.] a kind of tong 

Scrito’re § cabinet, with a door or lid opening down- 
wards, for the conveniency of writing on. 

A Sery of Fow/s, a great flock of them. 

4 Scup, a fudden fhower of rain. 

Te Scup away (prob. of fehudven, Dz. to agitate) to run 
away all ofa ar near! Pere 

A Scu'rrve [perh. of zw fa, It.] a quarrel with fighting. 

To cll 4. to fhufile, Jere Fojjias prion 
cvpiailav, Gr. to handle roughly or perh. of zuffa, It.) to 
flrive together in a fray of fighting, 

To Scutx [prob. of jeu/care, L. to watch] to hide one's felf, 
to lurk here and there, 

Scuu« [with Hunters] a company, asa feulk of foxes. 
ScutL aa q: /eell, or of CeheDel, Tens. the head) the 
SkULL ne of the head which contains the brain, eyes, 
&¢. alfoa little oar to rew a boat with. 

Scuut of Freres, a company of friars or brothers. 

Belay of Fijbes [of yeeole, Sux.) a fhole or great company 
o es. 

A Scu'txuer, a boat rowed with (culls; alfo the waterman, 

Scu‘tiery (prob. of calinarivs, L.) a place to do the dirty 
work of a kitchen in. 

Scu'ixion [prob. of eulinarius, belonging toa kitchen, or 
ewilloin, F Jone who does drudgery in a kitchen. 

Scutp [/ew/ptura, L.j a cut, print, or engraven picture. 

Scu’LPTor, a Carver or engraver. 

Scu'Lesitr, he carved or engraved, L. 

Scu'Lrturs [/eulptear, F, fewltura, le. of fewlptura, L.) the 
art of cutting or carving Wood, ftone, or other matter, to form 
various figures for reprefentation. Sculpture jucludes both en- 
graving and working in Relieve. ; 

Scum (skum, Dew and Sv. Cchupm, Dw. fclhuum, L. G. 
um, H. G. ecume, It, /chiuma, It. ¢/puma, Sp.) froth, 
drofs; alfo the dregs of the people. 

To Scum [prob. of Shumme, Don. fruma, Sv. ; 
Du. fehamen, L. G. fehaumen, H. G. or ecumer, F. febiu- 
mare, It. e/pumar, Sp.] to take off the fcum, froth, drofs, &c. 
from any liquid. melted metal, &e. 

Scu'mper (Huating Term) the dung ofa fox, 

To Scu'mMer [prob. of s&emmer, Du.) to fquirta watery 
fubftance out of the body. ‘ 

Scu'prer-Holes [ot fchoeper, Du. to draw off) {mal} holes 
made thro’ the fides of a fhip, thro’ which the water that is 
pumped out of the fhip's hold, or comes any other way, is car- 
ried off into the fea, 

Scu'pren-Leathers, leathers nailed over thole holes. 

Scu’pren-Nai/s, fhort nails with broad heads, for nailing-on 
the {cupper-leathers. 


Scuar np, Sax. sbarf, Sw. (hort. Du. Tchorf, L. G.] 
by feveral eaftern nations, among the Chaldeans, azeyy part of a whitith, {caly iwelling raifed im the skin of the head by a flimy 
ps et _and mixed flegm. 


be : 
Scru’ere [with Aporh,) the third part of a dram, or the 
Weight of 20 grains. 5 

aha al g [of ferwpulus, me to be in doubt whether one 
fhall do a thing, or not, on a coniciencious account, 
. Scau’eres [with Afiron.) as (cruples eclipfed, are that part 
ofthe diameter of the moon, which enters the thadow, expre- 
Mfed in the fame mea(ure wherein the apparent diameter of the 
moon is exprefied. See Digit. . 

_Senurces of half, Duration [Ajirem.] are an arch of the or- 
bit of the moon, which is defcribed by her center, from the 
sig ny the eclipfe tc the middle. ; 

CRU'PLES of Immerfion or Incidence [ Affron.] are an arch of 
the orbit of the moon, which is defcribed by her center, from 


Scu’arinsss (Scuppinerye, Sax.) the having fcurfon the 
head, &¢, 

- afr, full of, or having fcurf. e 

cu aaiLvous [ feurri/e, F. of fewrrilis,L.) railing, fv 

abufive, danaslons. ‘ sien 

Scuarirouscy, faucily, abufively, fandaloufly, 

Scu RaiLousness curritetas, L, feurrilue, . feurrilita, 

Scugai Litr $ t.] icandalous langusge, faucy drolle- 
ty, buaffoonry. 

Scu’aviness,/badnefs, naughtinels, forrine!s, 

The Scu’avy {feorbur, F. scorburo, fe. of frorbutum, Li) a di- 
feife, the fymptoms of which are yellow {pots on the hands and 
teet, weakneis of the legs, ftinking breath, We 


Scu'avy- 
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Scu'avy-Grajt, an herb fo named for its particular virtue in 
curing the feurvy. 

Scu'avy, bad, naughty, untoward, forry, pitiful. 

Scur [epy3, Sax. Burte, Du. cada, It.) the tail of an hare 
or coney. 

Scu race [ fewtagium, L. of featum, L.a thield, ¢. @. fhicld- 
money, peild.penig, Sax.) atax granted to king Heary ILI. 
fer his expedition to the holy land. 

Scuta’Gio babends, a writ to the tenants, who held lands 
by knights fervice, to attend the king in his wars, or to pay a 
fcutage, which was three marks for every knight's fee. 

Seu TcHEON [erujfon, F. feudo, It. of feutum, L. a thield] the 
field or ground on which a coat of arms is painted. 

Scu'teneon [with Archies) the key or center-ftone in a 
building s alfo a {mall plate of brafs or iron to be fet before a 
lock. 

Scu'rceneon [with Gardeners] a bud to be graffed. 

ScurTrrEROUS Pers bit L.) thieid bearing. 

Scu'tiroRMm [/ewtiformis, L.) in the torm of a fhield or 
buckler. . 

Scuttro’RME Os [Anat] the chief bone of the knee, called 
alfo Patella, 

Scutiro RMIs carti‘ags [ Anat.) the broadeft and biggelt of 
the cartilages of the Larywx; fo called, becaufe in the form of 
& {quare buckler or fhield, called alfo Téyreides, 

Scu'trre [peurel, Sax.) a dult-basket; a wooden trough of 
a mill, thro’ which the flour falls into the meal-tub; alfo the 
bow on the top of the malt of a thip. 

Scu’trves [in a Ship) {mall {quare holes cut in the deck, e- 
nough to let a man thro’; they are ufed co let perfons down 
upon occafion; allo thofe little windows cut out in cabbins to 
let in light. 

$cu'tum, @ Buckler [in Anat.) the knee-pan or round bone 
of the knee. 

Scutum [in PSarmacy} a plailter in form of a hhield, to be 
applied to the ftomach. 

Scy'raton (cavradov, Gr.) dung or ordure, efpecially of 
fheep, goats, 6c. allo riff raff, rubbifh. 

Scy'LLa, @ rock in the fea between Sicily and Ftaly, over- 
againft the gulf Céaryédis, fo that the paffage there is danges 
rous for fhipss whence the Latin proverb, Incidit in Scyllams 
capiens vitare Charybdim. to avoid Scylia, he falls into Cba- 
ribdis, i. ¢. to leap out of the frying-pan into the fire, 

Scy'mivar, a kind of crooked Perfam (word. 

Scv'puus [with Anat.) thote paflages that convey the Su/i- 
va from the Os Cribriforme or fieve-like bone to the palate. 

Scy necemor [peyne-zemor, Sax.] a court held twice eve- 
ry year by the bifhop Of the diocels, and the Earlderman in 
fhires that had them, or fheriff, in thole committed to fheriffs. 

Sey’rata, a ficld-moule, L. 

Scy'tata [in Mechamicks] a kind of radius or fpoke, ftand- 
ing out of the axis of a machine, as a handle or lever to turn it 
round or work it by, Z. 

Scy’tava Laconica (with the Lacedemonians) a little round 
ftaf; an invention for the fecret writing of letters to correfpon- 
dents, by means of two rollers or cylinders exattly alike, one be- 
ing kept by each of the correfpondents. 

ScytTa’Lipes [exuTaaid'ss, Gr.) the three {mall bongs in 
each finger. 

Scv'rue [pevSe, Sax.) an inftrument for mowing grafs. 

Sey'rHica [with Betoni/fs] {weer root or liquorice, L. 

Sea [px, Sox. for, Dan. fee, G. fee or Jee, Du.) that 
general collection of waters which encompaffes the earth, 
and is called by feveral names according to the countries it wath- 
es, as the Britifh Sea, Irifh Sea, Baltic Sea, Mediterranean 
Sea, &e. 

Sea Board (Sea-Phrafe] towards the fea. 

Sua Bind-W'eed, an herb. 

Sea Cock, bream, devil, dragon, feveral fort of fithes. 

Sea-Chart, a geographical deicription of coafts, with the 
true diftances, heights, courfe, or winds leading to them; alfo 
called @ Plot, 

Sea-Drags (with Saifors] any things which hang over a fhip 
under fails as fhirts, gowns, &¥¢. or allo a boat when it is 
towed; or any thing that hinders the courle of the thip. 

Sra Gate [Sea-Term] when two thips are brought clofe one 
. toanother, by means of a wave or billow, they fay, the thips 
lie aboard one another in a fea-gate. 

Seara’rinc [of Sz, Sex. and fanan, Sax. to go) employ'd 
or living at fea. ‘ 

Sea Poat [of px Sax. and pertas, L.] g. d. a gate or door 
of the fea. 

Sea-Lwngs (with Sailors) the froth of the fea. 

Sea Navel, a {mall thell fith in the likenefs of a navel. 

Sea Navel Wort, an herb.+ 

Sea-Ture [in Sea Language) a gale or breeze of wind com- 
ing otf from the fea. 

Sea Yoke [in Navigation] a fort of contrivance or tackle made 
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ufe of, when the fea is fo rough that the men cannot govern 
the helm with their hand. 

Se’an (FIND, Hed.) an HeSreze meafure, containing about 10 
quarts. 

Seat [yigzel, Sax. foghel, Dy. ficqel, G. /cean or feel, F.f- 
giils, i rp Sp. figilvam, L.J the rine of poe of posi f 
fome other device made in wax, and fet to any deed or writing: 
alfo the inftrument or piece of metal, &¢. on which the figure 
is engraven that impreiles the wax: 

To Seat Lfeeller, F. fellar, Sp. figillare, It. and L. fegle, 
Dan. yigelan, Sax. (eghein, Da. fiegeln, G.] to feta feal toa 
writing, Ge. ’ 

To Sean bermetically (with Chymi/?s] is to ftop the neck or 
mouth of a glafs-vefiel with a pair of pinchers heated red-hot. 

4 Seat, a feacalt, the skin of which is uled in making 
watch cafes, &e. 

Sea‘Ler, an officer in the chancery, appointed by the lord 
chancellor, or keeper of the great feal, to fea] the writs and in- 
ftruments there made. 

Sea‘Line [in drchitedt.] is the fixing a piece of wood or 
iron in a wall, with plaifler, mortar, cement, lead, or other 
folid bindings. 

Ts jew a Seam [peamian, Sex ] to few alength witha needle. 

Sea MuEss [peamleppe, Sax.) without a feam. 

Seam [ream Sex, fomm, Se. fomme, Dan.foom, Da.ja row 
of ftitches made with a needle. 

Seam (faim, C. Br. pcim, Sax.) fat, tallow, alfo the fat of 
an hog fry'd. 

Seam of Glafi, 120 pounds or 2 ftone. 

SEAM owas Sax.) 8 buthels. 

Seams [ofa Sip) the places where her planks meet and join 
together. 

Seams [in Horfes] a difeate. 

SEA MSTER reamytpe, Sax.] a perfon who fews or 

Sea MSTRESS§ makes up linnen garments 

Seam? [/tine, F. fagena, It, and L. cairn, Gr.) a fort of 
Sean large filhing-net. 

Sean-Fi/d, tith taken in fuch a net. 

To Star [peanan, Sax, | ogy of Enpd¢, Gr. dry) to burn with 
an hot iron, ot a wax-candle, &c. 

Sear-Leaves withered, or dead leaves, fuch as they are at 
the fall of the leaf. 

Sear Wood, dead boughs cut off from trees ina foreft. 

Sean Cloth[penclad, Sax.) a plailter for pains, aches, &'¢, 

To Suancn [chercher, F. cercare, It.) to feek, to look for, 
to be in quett of. 

A Searcuenr, an officer of the cuftoms; alfo one whofe bu- 
finefs it is to examine, and by a peculiar {eal to mark the defects 
of woollen cloth. 

Hepclndg (/as, F.Ja fine fieve made of lawn, &&'e. 

Sea’son [faijon, F. flagione, It. Jaxon, Sp.jone of the 
quarters of the year, which are four, as {pring, fummer, au- 
tumn, and winter; alfo a fit and proper time to do any thing in. 

€berp Thing is good in it's Srason. 

The G. fay; alles su (einer Zeit ; (i. ¢. Every thing*in it’s 
due feafon. 

To Season [affsifonner, F. flagionar, It. ffazondr, Sp.) to 
falt, or give any thing a relifh with fale pepper, and fpices, 

Sea soNaBLe, that which is done in feafor, opportune, 
convenient. 

Ska SONABLENESS, opportunenefs. 

SEATER Was an idol of 
our Saxes anceltors, and 
was reprefented in the form 
of the figure annexed. 
Fir, on a pillar was 
ada a pearch, on the 

rp prickled back of 
which this idol Rood. He 
was reprefented of a lean 
vifage, with long hair and 
along beard, bare headed 
and bare footed. In his 
left hand he held up a 
wheel, and in his right 
hand he carried a pail of 
water, wherein were fow- 
ers and fruits. His long 
garment is girded with « 
towel of white linen. 

His ftanding on the 
fharp fips of a was to 
fignify that the Saxens, for 
their ferving him, fhould 

fs ftedtaftly and without 

rm in dangerous and dif- 
ficult places; by the wheel 
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was intimated the firi€t unity and conjoin'd concord of the Sax- 
oes and their concurring together to run one courles by the git 
dle which the wind ftreamed from him was fienified the Suxsa 
fieedom; by the pail with flowers and fruits was intimated that 
with kindly rains he would nourifh the earth to bring forth fruits 
and flowers; and from him our Saturday takes its name; fome 
duppole Seater to have been the fame with the Satura of the Re~ 
mans. ‘ 

Sea’sontnes [in the We? Indies] an aguihh diflemper, 
which foreigners are fubject to at their fisft coming. 

- ASeaT [peorole, Sux. Cathe, Su, ferel, or Ceol, Du. feel, 
G. frege, F. fedia, Is. fedes, L ) any thing whereon to fit. 

To Seat [of pieean, Sux. fcrren, Du, O. and L. G,. fersen, 
H. G. ftuer, F. ftuare, It. fentar, Sp. of federe, L.} to place 
upon a feat, to caule to fit. ; : 

Se'avetH, aterm us'd of a hare, when it taketh to its re- 

ing place. 
e cave Cround, fuch ground as is overgrown with ruthes. 

Seax (peax, Sux] a fword ufed by the ancient Saxons, 
crooked like a feythe, whence they are fuppoted to take their 
name, r 

SesararCNIID, Hed. opinion] a name given to fuch rab- 
bies as liv'’d and taught after the finifhing of the Talmud. 

Sene'stens, a fruit refembling a little plum, uscd in me- 
dicine. ; 

Se’cant [/ecans, L.) cutting. hese 

Se’canr [in Geom.) a line that cuts another, or divides it 
into two parts. ; 

Se'cant [in Trigonometry} a right line drawn from the center 
ofa circle thro’ one end of a given arch or angie, till it meets 
or cuts another line called a tangent, railed on the cutlide at the 

end Fone 
er aera L(ecernere, L.] to feparate, divide, or diftinguih. 

Sece’sstONn, a going afide,a retiring, oF withdrawing, a de- 

rting from or goinga fide, a revolting, L. ; 

Sice’ssion [in Medicine) the going off by fecretion. — 

Sect’ssion of Parliansent, the adjournment or breaking of 
: rt Secuu’pE [eftludere, It. efeluyr, Sp. fecludere, L.) that 

from others, to fut out. 
Pe aceu’stoN, the act of fecluding, fhutting out, or feparat- 
ing from, alfo a being fecluded, 2. 


Se'conp (EF. seconds, lt. segunda, Sp, of jecundas, L.} the lat 


* papeien [with A?renemers) is the Goth part of a degree of 


ircle. 
iE a'conD of Time] (feconde, F.) the Goth part ofa minute, 
either in the Ce ifice of a circle or the mealure of time. <A de- 
ree, or an hour, is cach divided into Go minutes, marked 
nas t *): A minute is divided into 6o feconds, marked 
thus (")s A fecond into 60 thirds, marked thus (‘"), Ge. 
‘ASe’coND, one who backs and defends another, F. : 
Se’conp [in Mujick) ope of the mufical intervals, being only 
the diftance between any found and the next neareit found, 
E igher or lower. 
is rare rms {ia Algebra] thofe where the unknown quan- 
tity has a degree leig, than it has in the term where it is railed 
ao the bigot, an odd qualification that many of the in- 
habitants of the weflern iflands of Scotland are {aid to haves 
which is a faculty of feeing things to come, or at a great diftance, 
reprefented to the imagination, as if actually vilible and prefent. 
"Thus, if a man be about to die, or dying, his image thall appear 
diftinétly in its natural fhape in afhroud, or other tuncral p- 
saratys, to a second figbted perion, who, perhaps, never 
‘had feen his gp after which, the perfon, fo fcen, imme- 
i i t : tne 
a ars Sightednefi, the faculiy aforementioned, which is a 
quality not hereditary 3 and the perfon who has it, cannot ex- 
ert it at pleafure, nor can he prevent it, oF communicate it to 
others. This quality is held in difcredit among the people, fo 
that none will counterfeit it, and many conceal and diflemble it. 
"This, tho’ ftrange, has been well attelted, and that by authors of 
credit; and latt by ee ia fellow of the royal fociety, in 
2 4| hiftory of thefe iflan 
nae {jeconder, F. fecondare, It. afegundar, Sp. of 
Secundare, L Jto back, aid, or affift another, to favour or coun- 
tenance. 


Se’coxn Captain, one whole company has been broke, and 
joined to another. 
a ccc Deliverance, a writ which lies after the return of 
cattle replevy'd, for replewying of the fame cattle again, by 
reafon of fome fault in the party that replevy’d. 
Se‘conpany [fecundarium, L.) the fecond man im any place, 
he who is next to any chief officer, as of the compter, who is 
the next man to the fheriff, &e. 
SECONDARY i Philo. Writ.) fecond, as fecondary caules. 
SRcONDARY Circles (with Afiron.] all circles which inter- 
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fed the fix greater circles of the {phere at right angles, as the 
azimuths or vertical circles, with refpeét to the hurizun, the 
meridian, and the hour circles, to the equinndtial. 

Seconpary Circles [in Reference to the Ecliptict or cite 
cles of longitude of the flars, are fuch, as, palling thro’ the poles 
of the ecliptick, are at right-angles to the ecliptick, and as the 
meridian and hour-circles are to the equinoétial, 

Seconpary Planets [Affron | thote which move round 
other planetr, as the center of their motion, and with them 
round the fun. 

Seconnany Fever (with Pdy']is that which arifes after a 
crilis or difcharge of fome morbid matter; as after the declevfion 
of the {mall pox or meailes. 

Se‘cresy [/egretexza, It. of fecretas, L.] the keep- 

Se’creTNESS § ing ofa matter fecret or private, 

Secrecy has been reprefented by painters, as a grave woe 
man, becaule there is no greater fign cf levity thin to divulge @ 
fecret, closth'd in black, to denote conttancy, holding her fn- 
ger toher mourh, asa fign of fecrecy, with a ring upon it, in 
token of friendfhip. 

Se’cReEMENT, a feparated part. 

Se‘crer[F. fegreto, Mt. fecrets, Sp. of fecretum, L.} athing 
which few people know, or that ought to be kept private, 

He is det ints the Seerer, or bit. 

Se’cret (jreretws, L. fecret, F. fegreta, It. feerets, Sp.) 
Private, hidden, clofe; alfo that keeps couniel. 

Su'cretary [/eeretaire, F. fearetario, Ie. fecretaria, Sp. 
of fecretarius, L.] one who isemploy'd in writing letters, &e 
for a prince or faciety. 

Se’crer.y, privately, in fecret. 

Se‘CRETNESS, privacy. 

To Secae're [ot secretwm, L.] to hide or conceal by putting 
out of the way. 

A clog ( /ecretus, L.] hid, concealed; alfo put out of 
tie way. 

sede enon; a feparation, &3¢. 

Animal Scone’ T10N [in Poy/] is the feparation of one Raid 
from another, in the body of an animal or vegetable, by means 
of glands, or (omething of the like nature. 

Secr (yeae, F. fetta, It. fecta, Sp. and L.) a party pro- 
fefling the fame opinion. 

Se’cta ad curiam [in Law) a writ which lies again a man 
who refules to perform fuit, either to the county-court, or 
court baron, L. 

Se'cra facienda per illam, &c. [in Lato] a writ which hes 
to oblige an heirefs, that has elders part of the co-heirs, to per= 
form fervice for all the co-partners, L. 

Sera solendini, &e. [in Law) a writ sgainft him who 
having ufed to grind his corn at one mill, leaves it and goes to, 
another, £. 

Secra Unica, &c. [in Lew] a writ for that heir, who is 
diitrained by the lord, to more fuits than one, upon the account 
of the ford and of feveral heirs detcended to him. 

Secta‘aian[ /ectariws, L.) of, or belonging to a fect. 

Se’ctary { fetarixs, L.) 1 tullower of a particular feet, 

Sectio Caesarea [Asat.] the Ca/ariaw operation, the fame 
as My/ferctomera. 

Section [F. fezione, It. feriin, Sp of /eétic, L.Ja cutting 
or dividing 5 alfo the part cut off or divided, 

Section [ofa Boot] a certain divifion in the chapters, fre- 
quent with this mark 4. 

Section [with Mathemat.] the cutting of one plane by 
another, or of a folid by a plane. . 

SgcTion [in Archited?. jis the profile or draught of its heights 
and depths raifed on the plane, as if the whole fabrick or build- 
ing were cut afunder, to dilcover the infide. 

Comick Section, is the figure made by the folid body of a 
cone's being fuppofed to be cut by a plane; and thele fections 
are ufually counted four, the Circle, Eilipiis, Hyperdela and 
Parabsla, 

Ss‘cris nom faciendis (in Law] a writ which lies fora 
woman, who ought not fo perform {uit of court for her dower, 

Se’etive L/edivas, L.] cutting; alfo that is or may be cut, 

Sector, an inftrument of confiderable ufc, in all the pra- 
étical parts of the mathematicks, having fines, tangents, fecants, 
rhumbs, poligons, é&c. 

Secror [ofa Circle] is a part ofa circle, or a mixed trian- 
gle, comprehended between two radii or femi diameters, 
making an angle at the center, and an arch or part of the cir 
cumlerence. : 

Sector [ofa Sphere] is aconical folid, whofe vertex or top 
ends in the center of the iphere, and its bafe or bottom is a feg- 
ment of the fame (phere. 

Se‘cuLar [ /eewlier, F. fecclare, It. feg/ar, Sp. of feeafarit, 
L.] of, or pertaining to the {pace of an hundred years; allo 
temporal, as pertaining to this wotld or life; allo that is con- 
veriant in this world, without being engaged in a monaitick 
life, or to oblerve the rules of any religious vider. 

SecuLar 
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Se'cutan Games [Jeli feeviares, of soeulam, an age, £.] 
"Phete plays were fo named, becaule they hippened but once in 
an age oran handred yews; at ehe prochiming of which, the 
erver faid, come to theie plays, which no mon now living hach 
ever feen, nor fhali fee again. At thefe plays. befides the con- 
tention of the charioteers, the Thefislian horfemen hunted wild 
bulls, and, when they had wearied them, would leap on their 
backs, and b the horns torce them down ro the earth, 

At the celebration of one of thofe plays, there were given to 
be kil’d by Poelip, the emperor, after the Perfian expedition, 
thirty two E/-poarts, twenty avo Tevers, fixty Liens, one 
hundred Hyena’s, one Roinseeros, ten Archségomres, ten Came- 
ispards, forty Wild. Horses, thirty eepards, befides a thoulard 
pair ot fencers or {word-players, which were to delight the 
people with their blood and wounds. 

Se’cutar Pric?, one who takes ppon him the care of fouls 
but dogs not live under any rules of relisious orders. 

Securartiza rios (BF ferslarizazione, li.) the adtion of 
conversing areguiar perion, plaice, or benchce toa Geular one, 

Se'curaaiz p (eculartfe, FL] made fevular, 1. ¢. a lay-man 
of a clergy man. 

Secuta nity ? [ frew/sritas, L.] worldlinefs, addiétednefs 

Se’cutarness§ to the thines of chis world. 

Seev' NDA Apt {with Chyenfte) Secomi Water is Agua fortis, 
which has Sven alveady uled to difialye tome metal, &'¢. 

Secu'npa fuperoneratione pature [in Law) a writ where ad- 
meaiurement of patture hath been made, and he, wheat firit did 
furcharge he common, does again turcharge it, notwithllanding 
the admeafurement, L. 

Secu’Nvans [with Mathermat.] an infinite feries or rank 
of numbers, which begin from nothing, and proceed as the 
fquares of numbers im arithmetical proportion, as 0, 2, 4,9, 
36. 25,36, 49 C4, Ge. 

Se'cunpary [secondario, It. of /eerndariys, L.) an officer 
next in pice to the chict ofheer. 

Sc'cunpary Fever [with PSy/] See Secondary, 

Su'cUNDATION, a ieconding, forwarding or making prof- 

rous, Le 

Secu not Gemeris[in Aget.) thofe laéteal veffels that carry 
the chyle from the glands, atter it has been diluted there with 
the Lympba, into the common veileis; whereas the lacteals 
ot the Primi Generis carry it trom the intcitines into the 
glands, L. : : 

Sscunpine [ fecundina, L.) the feveral coats or membranes 
wherein the fectus is wrapped, whilit in the womb, and which 
are excluded, after ‘tis born; the after.birth or burden, they are 
pamed Alfentois, Amnxion, and Chorion, 

Seeu'NouM Naturam (i. & according to the esarfe of na- 
ture) phrale which phyticians ule, when ali things are duly 
performed, as in a ftate of heaith. . a 

Secu'xe [(ker, Da. and L. G. firher, H. G. ficwro, It. 
Seguro, Sp. fecuras, L.J thar is tale, out of danger; alio care- 
leis, fearlets. 

Te Secure [agegurar, Sp. werfeckern, Dy. and L. G. 
orritchren, HH. G. securare, L.) to make tecure, to lave, pro- 
te(l, or fielier; alio to keep trom; alfo to feive a perion or 
thind st apprehend, or lay hold of one. to put him in prifon. 

Sicu'rnecy, in fufety alio unappretiively, ; 
_ Secu’aussss [feevritar, L. jeewresé, Fy ferkerheyt, Da. 
and |. G. leheryet. H. G.)}lecurity, fitery. F 

Sicu'nivas de bow Gela (Law Term) surety of the peace. 

Securira’ ve Pues (in Lao} a writ which lies for one 
who is threstened with death or danger againit him who fo 
threatens, L. 

Securita’tem inveniend. &c. a writ that lies for the king 
againit any of his fubjects, to thay them from going out of the 
kingdom without his leave, L. : ’ 

Secu'airy (cwreté, and secureté, Fe fecarta, Ie. feguridad, 
Sp. ot jeewritas, L.) falety, the being ont of danger; allo 
bails alio furety forthe payment of mony; allo affurance; allo 
unconcernednels, carelefincis. 

Secu’riry, is painted like a lady leaning again a pillar 
before analtar, with a tcepter in her hand. 

Seva‘N [prob. of jedes, L. a feat} a clofe chair in which per. 
fons of quality are carried by men. ro 


Seva'te [fedate, It. of fedatas, L.] quiet, compofed, un- . 


difturbed in mind. 

Seva TELr, quietly, compofediy. 

Sepa'teness [of fedutus, L.] compoture of mind. 

Stoa’tive [jedatiows, L.] of a quieting, allaying, or aflwag- 
ing quality. 

Se perenpe'npo [¢. ¢. in defending himfclf] a plea for him 
who is charged with the death of another, faying, he was for- 
ced to do it in his own defence, or elie he mufi have been in 
danger of his own lve; yet mult he torleit his goods to the 
king, and procure bis pardon ot the ierd chancellor. L. 

Se‘pentary [jecentuire, F. fedettaric, Sp. of sedentarins, 
L.] that fits much, or works fitting 5 that keeps at home, or 
feldom Airs abroad, 
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Sc’pextary Pariitments [in Frence] foch as are fixed and 
fettied in a ples. ; . 

Se’DEnTARINECS, the flate or condition cf ore who fits 
much. 

Seoce [of preg, Sx.) a hind of weed. 

Se'perx (of peca, Sux.) Fall of the weed called fede. 

Se’prmext (F. of fedimentum, L.) the fettlement, dregs, 
grounds, or Ices of any thing fetsling or linking dawn. 

Sx piment ef lirsme [with Pésfesems] certain parts of the 
nourilhing juice, which being fepieted trom the blood with the 
Serum, by reaton of their weight, fink down to the bottom of 
the urine, 

Sevi'rtoy (F. fedinsene, Te. of fefiti2, L.Ja mutiny, 9 poe 
pular tumult, a riling, oruproar, L. 

Stpt’rion ( Hierszhphicalls) was reprefented by two lub. 
tters fighting wath one ansther. 

Sent’rious Lfedirieax, FL fediziaf, Wt. of fedisiztas, L.) apt 
or tending to ratte fedition; faétious, mutinous, 

Sept’riousny, ftiionfly, mutinoufly. 

Sevi'riovsness [ol feditiofur, L. feditiewx, F.) a fedisious 
humour or quality; alio tedition it felt. 

Zo Senu ce f fedvire, F, fedurre, Te. of fedaecre, L } to mil- 
lead or deceive; to cortypt or debauch, 

eee ce the a& of fcdacing or milleading, F. of L. 

Seou‘cer ( feswétor, L.) one who draws away or mifleads. 

Seow'erive [ fedviens, 1) apt to feduce or mifiead. 

Senurous [ fedelas, 1.) very careful, or diligent, inda- 
flriow:. : 

Ss’putouszy, carefully, diligently, induflr‘oully. 

oe aiaee g [peduditzs, L.] caclulnels, diligenes. 
~ St’puM, houfleck or fengreen, F. 

Se’nuwak 2 [peoepde, Sex.J the herb Set eval or Ms/2- 

Se’ruwat § ram, , 

See ( fedea, [t. feds, Sp. prob. of fedes,L-] the dignity or 
feat ofan archbichop or bifhop. 

To See [irr ¥ yeon, Sax, fer, Dax. and Sx. fien, Dy. trtyen; 
G,} to perceive with the eyes, 

Saw, Jer. fnp. [frae, Da. pop, Sax. fate, GJ did fe. 

Seen, der. Pare, P. (qeftorn, G1 have teen. 

Seise tg Ueliciing, co which tome add, but Feeling ia 
the Eruth. The L. tay; Plurts ef ecalstus testis unas, quam 
auriti decent. 

Ser for Lobe, anv bup for Bony. ' 

A cant among pedlars and hucktters. 

Srep [pero, Sax. feed, Dan (irh. Sx. fed, Dez. Sard, Dv. 
faat, G.}a matter prepared by nature, for the repredugtion 
and coniervation of the fpecies, both in men, animals, and 
plintss and ace ording to fome naturalilts, even of ftones, mi- 
nerale, and metals. 

Seep [with Betamifs) is defin'd to be a body perfefted by 
the mutual operation of two fexes, containing the molimenof @ 
plant of the fame miture of that from which it wastaken. 

Seen ¢f Animal, a whie, liquid marter or busnour, tha 
thickeit of any in the body, feparated from the blood in the 
telticles, and referved in proper veilels to be the means of gene- 
ration. ‘ 

Seen-Leep? [in Aushandey] a vellet or feopper for the car- 

Seep Lip § rying their feed-corn at the time of jowing. 

Segp-oeddsag, a dileate in cattle. 

See'ptines [with Botany) roots of gillilowers, toe. 
Which come from feeds town; allo the young tender fhovts of 
plants that have been but newly fown, 

See'py (ot peory, Six.) run to, or having feeds. 

See’ine, lince that, foralmuch as, &e. 

See'tne @ (@heltehte, Du. Srfictyre, G.] is a fenfarion 

Sicur which proceeds from a due and various motiori 
of the optick nerve, Which is made in the bottom of the eve, 
by the rays of light coming from an oije‘t, and from thence 
convey’d to the brains by means of which, the foul rerceives 
the thing illuminated, together with its quantity, quality, and 
modification. Though this fenfe has its beginning in the eve, 
yet it is perieéted in the brain, where the foul is aflogied wiht 
the impreilions of vifible objects. 

To Seex der. Vo fypecan and gepecan, Sex Cokir, Sx fomes 
Da, forrken, Dw, fuchen, G.) wo fearch or look for 3 alto ta 
labour or endeavour, to get or obsain, 

Soucur, drr, dnp. and Part. P. [fegre Dan. pobte, Sax. 
fuckete, O and L. G. fuchie, H. G } did teek, (gefurher, He 
G.,) have fougne. 

be who Seexs Trouble, feloom m Tre it 

An admonition to meddling people. ste 

See‘kine [of acpecan, Sux } looking for, fearching: after. 

Lee Suau [with Sailors) is when a fiip feels or rolls to the 
Windward, in which there is danger, Veil {lie come over too 
fhort or iuddenly, arid fo thould founder by the fea’s breaking 
right into her, or elic have fome of her upper works carried 
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aways but if fhe rolls to the leeward, there is no danger, becaufe 
the fea will prefently right her. 

SEEL [Sea-Term of yyllan, Sax. to give away] is the 

Sez’Line § the fudden and violent tumbling of a fhip, 
fometimes to one fide, and fometimes to another, when a wave 
paifes under her fides fafter than fhe can drive away with it. 

See'L ING (with Falconers] is the running ofa thread through 
the eye-lids of a hawk, whea firft taken, fo that fhe may tee 
either very lithe, or not at all, tocaule her to endure the hood 
the better. 

Ses‘Line [{poken of Horfes] who are {aid to feel, when 
white hairs about the breadth ofa farthing, mixed with thofe of 
his natural colour, grow upon his eye-brows; which is a 
mark of old age, for they never feel before theage of 14. 

To Seem [prob, of ferndler, F. fembrare, \t.] to appear. 

To Seam [semen, G.] to befeem, to become. 

See'ncy (pemlich, G.] becoming decent, 

See'Mciness [of siemlich, G.] comelinels. 

SesMINGLY, In appearance. 

See’minoNess (of siemetn, G.] appearance. 

Seen, vs Te See. 

Se’er of yeon, Sax. to fee) a prophet. 

Je Sxeva Irr. V.[peoSan, Sax. ttuda, Su sicden, Da. fie. 
ten, G.]to boil, to Itew. 

Sop, (rr. Imp.] did feeth. 

Sop (irr. Part. P, (gefonden, G.) have fod, or fod- 

SopDEN § den. 

So’caum, an herb, 

St’omentaren [ /egeentatus,L.) made of many pieces, of 
divers culours. 

Ss'omewr (in Geometry} when a line or the fide of any plain 
triangle is any Way cut in two, or more parts, either by a per- 
pendicular line let fall upon it, or otherwile, thofe parts are 
ufually call'd fegments; and fo much as one of thele parts is 
longer than the other is call'd the difference of the fegments. 

Se’cwanr of a Circle (Geom )a part of acircle comprehend- 
ed between an arch and a chord thereof. 

Se‘cment of a Sphere [in Geom.]a portion of a fphere cut 
off by a plane in any part, except the center; fo that the bafe 
of fuch a fegment mult always be a circle; and its furface a part 
of that of the Iphere ; the whole fegment being cither greater or 
lefs than an hemifphere. 


Se oMent-Leaves (with Botanifs) are leaves of plants that - 


are cut or divided into many fhreds or flices. 

Secmor'pat Valve: [in Anat.) are little valves of the pul- 
monaty artery, thus named from their relemblance to the ieg- 
ments of circles; the fame as /emi/unar valves. 

Ss’cnity [/eguitas, L.] flothtulnefs. 

To Se’crecate [/egregare, oe bes feparate or put apart. 

Secrega'Tion, properly a taking out or feparating from 
the flock, a feparating, fevering, or putting apart, L. 

Se‘crgtant (in Heraldry) a term uled of Grifins drawn in 
a leaping pofture, F. 

Sai'ant [in Heraldry) i. ¢. fitting; a term uled of a tion or 
other bealt fitting like a eat, with his fore feet Mtrait, F. 

Ss‘tonior [jsgnore, lt.) a lord, a mailer, ; 

Se tcn1or [in Late] the lord of the manour or fee, 

Grand Sector [i. ¢ the great lord] the emperor of the 
Turks. 

SeiGNiO' RAGE a ay by F. figuoraggie, It.) a preroga- 
tive of the king, whereby he challenges allowance of gold or 
filver, brought in the mals to his exchange, for coin. 

Setonreu’Riat of or belonging to a feigniory. 

Ss'1cNory [/feigaewri¢, F.) the jurifdiction or power ofa 
lord, a lordthip. 

Setmpo’Le, a Pipe or half a tun of wine. 

Secarases [wit Pbyficians) an inflammation in the head, 
that proceeds from exceilive heat, and happens chiefly to 
young children. 

Sar’sin (in Law) ( faifine, F..) the poffeffion of, or right to 


tenements, &e. 
Seu’stn in Fad? i Law] theaétual taking poffeflion in perfon. 
that the law re- 


Sgi’sty [in Law) is when fomething is 
quires, as an inrollment, €'<, 

Set‘'sina babenda, &c. [in Law] a writ for delivery of {ei- 
fin to the lord of his tenements, after the king hath had the year, 
day, and waite. ; 

Sei’sapre, that may be, or that is liable to be feized. 

Fo Seize [faifir, F.] to take or lay hold of; to take by force 
or wrongfully. 

_ To Surze? [in Sea-Language) to make falt or bind; efpeci- 

To Stase§ ally to falien two ropes together with rope- 
yarn, &. alio the faltening of a block or pulley at the end of a 

t, tackle, or garnet, Or 


aden 
Sere 8 [in Lew] poffelfed of. 


SEl'zine of a Boat (in Sea-Lag wage) is a rope tied to 
ring OF chain in the fore-fhip of the boat, b sake aed it 5 
fallened 9 the fide ofa thip . a harbour, ' ee 
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Ser'ztne [wish Felconers] is faid of a bawk's taking any 
thing in her claws, and holding it fatt. 

Ser zune, feizing, taking into cultody, attachment, diftrefs. 

Seju'ncTion, a patting alunder, ZL, 

Sera’co (with Botanists) hedge-hyflop, L. 

Se'Lanper [in Horses} a {eaboy difeate. 

Se’Lpom [reldon, of yelo rare, and done, Sex. Mellan, Sw. 
felden, Du. telten, G.} not often, 

t. f — tag better. 

Ceates mus atone. Aug. Didt. ap. Suet. They 
who are given to change very often change for a worfe. 

eet ece {Seloonneyye, Sax.) the not happening 
often, 

Ricard [Ljcelte, It. feledius, L.] chofen out of others, 
cnorce. 

To Sece’cr [feegtiare, It. felectum, of feligere, L.} to choole 
or pick out. 

Sere‘ctwess, chofennels, choicenefs. 

Serene [in the Pagan Téeogony] the daughter of Calas & 
Vejta and filter of Helios, i.e. the tun. 

Seceni'res [seAnvi7n AiG, Gr.) the Meow fone, which 
has this remarkable property, that it increafes and decreafes 
as the moon waxes and wanes, faid to be found in Perfia ; 
alfo oe glals, to which the aforelaid properties have been 
alcribed. 

SeLe’NiuM {eeaseier, Ge.) a fort of ivy. 

SELENO GRAPHIST enaavn the moon, and 
delcribe, Gr.Ja ii of the moun, , aye & 

Seveno'craPuy [of etann the moon, and . 
feription) a deicription of the face of the tae - =. 
— by ‘pots, G’e. which are vifible by the help of a 
teleicope. 

SeLeu‘ctans, a fect ofancient hereticks, who taught that 
God was corporeal, that the elementary smatter was coeternal 
with aye and bya i other like tenets. 

Sere Irr. Pl. Selves. [ Sax. tel; Dan. 5 
felbe, Du. felbt, G Jone sfaik == 

Ser do, Sere habe. 

What a man does himiclf, he isjure to have done, and he 
may reap the advantage of it: But what he enrrufts to anot 
is often done by halves, and frequently the benefit is according. 

Sexe-Heal, an herb very good for wounds. 

pedir for one's own advantage. 

ELF-dependent, independent, not depending on another. 
Sarr-evident, needing no proof ar ean, ‘ 
Suuv-interefted [interefsé, F ) Celfith. 

Sevr-intere/iedneft, a hove of one’s felf. 

Se'ceisu, elf pnp 

Se’ LPIsHNESS, intereltednefs, a being entirely 
ferve one's felf. * ' sedi 

Se‘Linra, halfa pound, or fix ounces, 

Se'L1on, a ridge of land lying between two furrows, 

Sart [with drcbiteds] the lowelt piece of timber in a 
pear Cg ing, or that on which the whole fuperftruéture is 

ed. 
Se’uua Curulis (among the Romans} the curule chair or chair 
of ftate, adorned with ivory, on which the great magiftrate had 
a right to fir, and to be carried ina chariot, L. 

So’tia Eguina {with Amatomiffs) a part of the brain 

Se'tra Sphenoides§ compofed of four procefles of the Ov 
Sphenoides, lo called, becaule of their forming the refemblance 
of a faddle, in Letia, Sei/a, It contains the Glaadula pitui- 
taria, and in brates the Rete mirabrie. 

Serta Solida, a chair or feat made of one entire piece 
of wood, on which the Reman Avgars {at, in making their 


—" L. tet 
Je Seru dvr. MV. [of yellan, Sax. to give or deliver, Cilia, 
‘ition, O. G.) to give the right.of any thing to 


Su. feigs, Dam 
_ [Jrr. Limp. and Part. P. fole, Duan.) did fell, have 


another tor a price. 
Dide 

Ss’trery [of etawer, Gr.}a fallad-herb. 

Sevea‘anoeR) [with Parriers] a dry {cab in horfes, 
Sexta‘nDgR > growing in the very bent of the ham of the 
SoLa'NDER hinderleg. - ? 

Sexus [in ArchiteAure) are of two kinds, viz. Growndfels, 
which are the loweft pieces of timber in a timber-huilding, on 
train whole Ps arietrerry is ones ies Window-fells 

ometimes called Windew-/ei/s) which are the bottom pieces in 
# window-frame. 

Ss'tvace [q. d. falvage, according to Skinner, becaule it 

erves and ies the garment] the outward edge of 
innen cloth, 

Serves, v. Self : 

Se’MaLaB_e (q- fimulsdilis, L.} feeming likely, F. 

Se'macaBu® [ fembcadlement, PF.) {eemingly, likely. 

Sa'mMeLasLansss [of /emb/abie, F.) likeliness. 


Su'MBLANCE 
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Se'Metance [F. fergianza, It. femejange,Sp.] likenels, 
SF pearance, 

SemMarapo'Re, an engine invented by Dea Faseph de Luca- 
tel/a tor the evenly fowing of feeds. 

SeMe, of corn, 8 buthels. 

Semetosis [onusiogts, Gr.) 4 noting or marking. 

SeMet‘osis [with Péy/) an obfervation or mark whereby 
fome things are dijcovered, by which they find out others that 
were unknown, 

Semero'rica [onuersx#, Gr.] that part of phyfick which 
confiders the figns or indications of health and difeafes, and en- 
ables the phyficians to judge what is, was, or will be the flate, 
order, and degree of health or ficknels. 

Semeto'TicaL of or pertaining to Semetotica, 

Se men Feneris (with Céyrr.] the feum or brafs, L. 

Sementina Feria [among the Romans) feaits held about 
feed time in the temple of Terra or the earth, to obtain of the 
gods a plentiful harvelt. 

Se'meEN, feed or grain; alfo the feed of animals or vegeta. 


ble, 2. 

Se‘wen Keseris (with Ciym.] the fcum of brafs, Z. 

Sement’rexous (of /emen and fers, L, ) bearing feed. 

Se’maents [in Botan,) the apices of the attire ot a plant. 

Se‘mt [ femis, L.) half. 

Se‘mt-4rians, fuch as in appearance condemned the errors of 
Arius, but yet acquiefced in his principles; only palliating and 
hiding them under fofter and more moderate terms. 

Ss'minainr [in Mujich) a mufical note of half the quantity 
of the Bri¢for Breve, containing two Minims, four Crotebets. 

Semict'rcre [in Geom] a figare comprehended between 
the diameter of a circle, and half the circumference; alfo a ma- 
thematical indrument, being half the theodolitc. 

Sumict'rcurar [ot /emicircu/aris, L.] of, or pertaining to, 
or in the thape of a femicircle. 

SemicrecuLarness, half circularne(s. 

Semictrcu’MreR ENCE, half the circumference, 

Semtico'ton [in Printing) a half colon, aftop or point ina 
fentence, between a comma and a colon, marked thus (;) ex- 
prefling a ftop or paute greater than a comma, but leis than a 
colon. 

SeMicomsu’st [ femicombu/lus, L.] half burnt. 

Semiconspi cuous [ /emicon/picwus, L.] vilible only in the 
half part. 

Semicu’situs, halfacubit in meafure, ZL. 

SeMICYLi NDRICAL in the form of a half cylinder, 

SemIDtaTs'ssa ae Mu.J a deleétive fourth. 

Semicu BiuM, 4 bath, wherein the patient fits up to 
the navel. 

Semi Doudie [in the Roman Breviary) fuch offices and feafts 
as are celebrated with lefs folemnity than the double ones; but 
yet with more than the fingie ones. 

Semicu'sicat Paraévioid [in Geom) a curve or crooked- 
lined figure, whofe ordinates are in fubtriplicate of the dupli- 
cate proportion of the diameter, i, #. the cubes of the ordinates 
are as the {quares of the diameters. 


Semi-cupiuM, a half or thallow bath, that reaches bat up - 


to the navel. 

Semipia’MnTeR [in Geom. Ja right line drawn from the 
center of a circle or iphere to its circumference; the fame that is 
called a radius. 

Semtpiara’son [in Mu/fck] a defective o€tave, or an oftave 
diminished of a minor femitone, or four comma’s. 

Semipiare’nte [in Mu/ick] a defective fifth, called a falfe 
filth. 

SeMipiarua'nous, half diaphanous or tranfparent. 

Semipi’tone (in Mw.] the after third, having its terms as 
6 to 5. 

Seurpe’nuLares {in Avat.] a mufcle, the fame as Pero- 
meus Secundas. 

Semuri'stTuLar Flosoers [with Betan.).are fuch whofe up- 
per part refembles a pipe, cut off obliquely, as birth-wort. 

Semrrro’scutus (in Bot. Writ.]afemifloret, L. 

ASemir.o ret [with Floris) an halt flourith, is tubulous 
at the beginning like a floret, and afterwards expanded in the 
form of a tongue. 

Semi-riutp, a half fluid, 

SemMiroan [ ferm:formis, L.) half-formed, imperfeét. 

SemtmMemBrano'sus [in Amat.) a mutcle of the leg, fo 
named from its being half tendinous, and like a membrane; and 
allo lying immediately under the Seni mervofus  Mrarifes from 
the knob of the Os Jjchium, and is inferted to the upper part of 
the foperior appendix of the Tibia backwards, L. 

Semt Metans, are foilil bodies, not malleable, yet! fixed in 
fome mealure in the fires confilting of a metallick part, and 
fome other matter of another kind, connected therewith as An- 
timony, Cinnabar, Marcafite, Bifmath, Ca/amine, Cobalt, Vi- 
triol, Armenian fone, bamatites, Loadjione, dc. 
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Se'mimo'ptus half a bufhel, Z. : 

Semi Nervofzs [in dnat.]a mutele of the thigh, fo called, 
from its being half tendinous and nerve like. Ir has its rile 
from the outward part of the knob of the Os Ufchiwsi, and is 
inferted to the Tilia, L 

Semiqua'prat 2 [in Aron.) an afpeét of the planets; 

Semiqua’ RTILE§ when diltant from each other 45 de- 
grees, or one fign and a half. ‘ 

Semiqua’ver [in Mu Janote, containing half the quantity 
of the quaver. 

SEMI-sPHERICAL of, Or pertaining to or like the half of 4 
{phere. 

StmispHeroi’pat, formed inthe fathion of a half fpheroid, 

Se'Misre’cuLtum [with Sargeons] an initrument to widen 4 
wound in the neck of a bladder. 

Semr spinatus [with vat.) a mautcle arifing from all the 
traniverfe procefies of the Verteora of the breatt, and pafling 
obliquely upwards, is inferted to the upper {pines of the faid 
Vertebra. 

Semitenptno’sys [with eat.) a mulcle of the thigh, 
arifing from the outward part of the Os d/chiam, and is inferted 
tothe Tidia immediately below the end of the mutcle called 
Gravilis, Lo 

SEMI-TE'RTIAN, an ague mixt of a tertian and a quotidian. 

Sk'mMt-rone [in Mw ) one of the degrees of concinnous inter 
vals of concords, 

Semt-cu’nar Valves [in Anat.) are little valves or mem- 
branes of a Semi /umar figure, placed in the orifice of the pulmo- 
nary artery, to prevent the rela; fe of the blood into the heart, 
at che time of its dilatation. 

Semi oxpinates [in Geom.] the halves of the ordinates or 
applicates. 

Semipeva’cians, fuch as retain iome tinéture of Pe/agia- 
nijm, 

Semi-Pxoo'r, the proof of a fingle evidence, 

Semiqui'nrie [in Affrom.] an alpect of the planets, when 
at the diltance of 36 degrees from one another, 

Semi-sextive [dire/.} a Semi Axth, an dipe& of the pla- 
nets, when they are diftant from each other one twellth part of 
acircle of 30 degrees. 

Semt-vowers [with Grammarians] i, ¢. half-vowels, are 
the letters f, 1, m, n, 1, f, X, 2, which ate fo called, becaufe, 
tho’ they are confonants, they are not expreis'd without the affi- 
ftance or found of the vowel ¢, and are diftinguifhed into Solidy 
a Liquids. 

emtwa‘tis [in Bot) the herb knot-grafs, or fwine-crafs, 

Se’minat [/jeminalis, L.] of, or seialnn to feed, a 

Seminat Leaves [in Botan.) are two plain, foft, and undi- 
Vided leaves, which frit {hoot torth-from the greateit part of all 
fown feeds; which leaves are generally very dierent from tholé 
of the fucceeding plant im fize, figure, furface, and pofition. 

S¥ Mtnawist, one brought up in a feminary. 

Se’minary [ /eminaire, F. feminario, lt. and Sp, of femina- 
be L Ja feed-plot or nurfery for the raifing of young trees of 

ants. 

Se'minany [in Pepi Coumtries}a fchool or ecllege for the 
inftrution of young perfons defign'd for the miniftry, thence 
called Seminary Pricils; who are deligned to propagate the po- 
pith doétrine in Proreitant countries. 

Semina’Tiow, the act of fowing or thedding feeds, parti. 
cularly that of vegetables, Z. 

Semina’rion, the emiflion of the male feed into the womb 
by coition. 

Semen:'Fice [of /emen and facio, L.] breeding feed, 

Semiru’pat, confifting of a toot and an halt in meafure. 

Sz’mita Laminofa [in Ajiren ).a lucid tra in the heavens, 
which may be feen about 6 0” clock at night, a little before the 
vernal equinox, extending from the weltern horizon up to 
the Piriages. 

Semper vinent [femmper & cirens, L.) ever green. 

Sempen-vivum (im Beten.) the herb iengreen, aygreen, of 
houle-leck, Z. 

Sempire'awity [ /empiternita:, L.] everlaftingnels. 

Semrite KNAL iecalieraes, L.]} continual, perpetual, 
endlels, everlafting: 

Semperre'siry { femperlenitas, L.] continual lenity. 

Se'wa [prob. of 10. Céald ) the leaves of an Baj?-Indiag 
fhrub of a purgative quality. 

Sr'nany [/enarins, L.) of, or pertaining, to or confitting 
of fix. 

Se'wate [fenat, P. fentato, It fentdo, Sp. of fenatus, L.] an 
aflembly or council of fenators or of the principal inhabi-ants of 
the ftate, who have a fhare in the government; a parliament; 
allo the court of aldermen ina city. 

Se’xator [ fenatewr,F. fenatore, It. fenadir, Sp of LJa 
member of the fenate, a parliament man; alfo an alderman. 

Sexato'rian [/enatorins, L.) of, or pertaining to a fenator, 

Senatus 


SE 


Senatus confalias, a vote or refolution of the Roman fenate s 
with usa vote or att of parliament, L. 

Go Sexo dvr. Ve (pendan, Sax, fonde, Daz. fonda, Su. 
{enden, Dw. and G.jto.caule a perfon to go, oF a thing to be 
carried, 

Sent dr. Inp. (Cendt, Sx, and Don. Candte, G } did fend. 

Sine der. Part. P. (yefandt, G.] have lent, 

ToSexw [in Sea Language) a thip is faid to fend, when 
being under (ail, or at anchor, fhe falls, with her head or ftern, 
deep into the trough of tie fea, #. ¢. the hollow between two 
Vaves. 

Senvat, a fort of thin Cypras. 

Senecio [with Baten } groundéel, L. 

Senescna’.to, €F Mareicbalh, &c, a writ to the fleward 
or marthal of Exglsnt, inhibiting or forbidding them to take 
cognizance of any a¢tion in their court, that concerns freehold, 
debt, or covenant, L.” 


a 


Su’xescuat [in Law) the lord high-fteward; allo the head - 


bailiff of a barony, 

Sene'scenr [ fencfcens, L.] waxing old. 

Se nGreen, the herb houleleck. 

Sensor, elder, L. 

Sexio'rity [of /enier, L.) elderthip. 

Seutoriry ih Military Men) tho order of time fince 
the fit sailing of arcgiment, or an officer's receiving his com- 
million. 

Sensation (F.fenfazione, Ie. of L.] (in PhyGeks) the act of 
perceiving external ebjeéts, by means of the organs of fenle; or 
that perception the mind has when any object itrikes the fenfes: 
"This is performed by the immediate aétion of the finer and 
more fluid parts of bodies upon the organs of fenle. The 
impute communicated by thefe fubtile parts of bodies, being 
tilly dispoied, is thro’ them tranimitted to the nerves, and by 
tem to the brain. ; 

Sense [jens, F. fenfo. It. fentids, Sp. of fenfus, L.] a faculty 
of the foul, whereby it perceives external objects, by means o 
fome aétiun or impredion made on certain parts of the body, 
called the Organs of the Senfe, and by them propagated to the 
feniory; alfo an aficétion or pation of the foul; alio judgment, 
realon; alla mesing or figniftcation, 

Common Sense, thole general notions arifing in the minds 
of men, by which they apprehend things after the fame 
manner, 

_ Senses Lfenfus, L] the five natural fenfes, hearing, fecing, 
fecling, tailing, and finell:ng. 

External Suxses, are powers of perceiving ideas, upon the 
prelence of external objects. . 

Iwternal SENSES, are powers or determinations of the 

mind tw be pleafed with certain forms of the mind, which 
occur to our oblervation in objects perceived by the exterma/ 
Senyes. 

MbralSensa, is a determination of the mind to be pleafed 
with the contemplation of thofe affections, actions or characters 
of rational agents, which we call virtuous, 

Se’Nsinus (F. fenjidile, It. of sensibitts, L,) that falls within 
the compals of the fenfes, that may be perceived or felt; alio 
that feels; allo apt to perceive, apprehenfive s alio that is of 
good fenle or jud.zment. : ; 

SevsinLe Qualities [with Logicians] are fach as hard- 
nelt, foftnels, weight, heat, cold, colours, founds, - imeils, 
tafles, &e. 

SexsipvLity @ Lfenpbilieas, Le fenjibilité, Fe Senfisilita, 

Se'nsipteness§ Ir.} the fenfible faculty. 

Se’nsipny,y with fenie, in a feniible manner. 

Sen-nieur, fevernights, 7. @ feven nights time. 

Se'nervive (jenfeif, Fe fenjitive, It. of fenitcous, L.) that 
“has the faculty ol feeling or perceiving § which man is tuppoled 
to have in common with brutes, as tee fenjitive Soul. 

Sensitive Pleets (in Botan.) ‘uch plants as give fome 
tokens of fenfe as by contracting their leaves or flowers when 
aouched, as if they were really fenfible of the touch 5 but, im- 
mediately upon the semoval of the hand, expand themlelves and 
flourifh again, “ F 

Sen'strive Sov, the foul of brutes, or the jfeuidie Sevl 
which man is {uppoled to have in common with brutes. 

“Se xsitiveness, the faculty of perceiving, Se. 
_ Se nsevess (ol /eajus, L. fens, F. and leap, Sux.] void of 
fenfe. 4° 
‘. Se'wectwsiy, fupidly. 

Se‘nseLmssEss, Want, or voidnels of fenfe. .: 

Fo Sa’nsuatrze [rendre fenjuel, F.) to render fenfual. 

Si xsuar (Sp. jealued, F. senjuale, It. of Jenjualis, L.] vo- 
luptuous, according to fenfuality. 

Senso’Rtum commune (i. ¢ the eomatom Senfory) or that part, 
where the fenfible foul is Juppoled more immediately to retide ; 
that part of the brain, where the nerves, from the organs af 

ail the fenfes, are terminated or end, which is at the beginning 
af the Medals Of fongata, Ly . 


’ 
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Sensory [ferfriam, L.] the orgin or inftrument of fenles 
asthe cyeoftecing, the ear of hearing, &e. the place to which 
the {pecies of fenfible things are carried throuph the nerves and 
brain, that they may be there perceived by their fmmediate pre- 
fence to the lenie, 

Sensva’tity 2 [fenfvalisa, Vt. fenfuelicé, P. fenfaalita, 

Se‘nsuatness§ It. fen/aatisad, Sp.J a gratifying or plea- 
fing the fentes. ; 

Se’nsuaLLy, volaptucufly. : 

Se'nsvosity [/en/veftas, L.) Svfitivenchs. 

Sent, v. To fend. . 

Se'nTENcE [F. fentenza, Ve. fentencia, Sp. of fententia LJ 
a number of words joined togethers; a wiity or wile fy ings. alio 
a decree of acourt of juflice. Bea 

Sentence [in Poetry] a Short, pitlly remark or refe- 


i containing fome fentiment of ufe in the conduét of 
it. 


upon. 

Sextence [in Grammar] a period cr fet of words, compre- 

carte fome perfect fenfe or fentiment of the mind. 
enre nrtous [ fentertieux, F. fertenzicfa, It. fentencisfs 
Sp. of fententiofes, L.] tuil of, or abounding with witty or pi- 
‘ pfs, i tt - 
thy fensences, i : eae 

Sexve’nriousty, by witty or pithy fentences, 

riled the being full of pithy fentences,t 

Sentiment [F. fentiments, It.) thoughts, mind, opini 
inclination; allo pafficn. a Sefer ane 

Se'ntiments [in Poetry, Trazedy, &c.) are the tho 

‘ ede, &c. u 
which the poet makes his perfons ex prefs. J cy 

Se'NTINEL [femtinetle, PF. sentinels, It} a foldier taken 
_ Se'nrey out of a Cirps de Garde of foot, and placed 
in fome polt, to watch any approach of the enemy, to prevent 
farprizes. 
¢ aAighil lag peat a fentinel placed near an eremy, in 
ome very dangerous polit, where he is in hazard of being 
ie nd Bi po n hazard of being 
_ Su'nsa [in Mu. Birk} without, as fonfa fromenti, without 
iniiruments, eve . ; 

Se'nvy [yenepe, Sax. fener?, F. fenopa, It] the place 
which bears muftard teed, : dacs dee hak ae 
re Pak [ot ars Gr. to putrify] large corrofive puflutes, 

E PARABLE [Fy feparaisle, It. of jeparadilis, L ] divifi 
capable of being jeparated, , aia ise 

Se'ranastaness? [of wparabilir, L.) a capacity of being 

pit dealt teparated, 

To Se'vanare [ separer, F. jeparare, It. feparar, Sp. of fe- 
gti L.} to Par, divide, or put afunder. salle a 

Se’parate (feparé, F. feparate, It. of geparatas, LJ di- 
Rinet, particular, different. fi ; it ; a ae 

Sa'ranarery, dittinéily, differently, particularly, 

eh PAKATENESS, a being feparate from : 

E’panators [of a Harjr) the four middle teeth, fo named, 
—— they feparate the nippers trom the corner teeth. 

SEPARATION [F. jrparazione, lt. Jepiraciie, Sp. of fepa= 
ratio, L.] the aét of leparating or putting aunder; a ples or 
parting of man and wie. 

Serara tion [in Arofoey) is when two plinets have 
been im conjunction or partie alpeét, and the lighter, by 
reaion of its twitter motion, is going out of the moiery of both 
their orbs. 


Separatist, one who feparates him{elf from the eftablifhed 
church. P ise 

Se‘pararory [/efarater, L ] a furgeon’s inflrument to pi 
fplinters of bone, out of a wound, ’ ein 

Separatrory [with Chye?s} a veflel fo ing oO} 
from water. ( iis ae Se 

Se'piag Os, the cuttle fith bone, L. 

be PiAce [in ars Bosks}it you pleale, Ztail. 

epHy’ros (in Medicine) an hard and dry impoflhume; ati 

an hard inflammation of the womb, la ae 

Seve cape ( fepilidisis, L.) that may be buried, 

Se‘pimenr [fepimentum, L,} a hedge or fence, 

Sevium [in Botan, Writ.) of hedges. 

Sero’siten [ seposstus, L.] ier on one fide. 

Serost't Ton, a letting alide or apart, Le 

Serva’scie [in Geom] a figure having feven angles, ard ag 
many fides, Uic fame as an Heptagon. wis 

ee (/eptangudarts, L.} that has feven angles 

EPTA‘'N ving 

Ph ze ae LARNKSS [ol /cpren and angudaris, L..} the having 

Sepre’meenr (Septembre, F. Settembre, te. Setiembre, § 
Septem, Lat. to cail'd, as being the feventh month, bates . 
Aiarch) is painted, Ge. in a purple robe with a cheartyl fool; 
crowned wich a Coronet of whiie ana purple grapes, holding 
in his right hand a Corswcopea of pomerranates and other 


— fruits, aud a balance, and ia his leit hand a handful of 
gate 


Serre'urbvowg 
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JoSe‘ntexce [jsentencier, F.] to pronounce fentence 
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Serre’M riuous [ /eprem/luws, LJ dividing or flowing into 
feven ilreams. 

Septemerpda’tts [ fepterpedalis, L.) feven foot longs of, 
or pertaining to the lengih of leven feet. ; 

Seprena’nious? [septinsire, F. fettenaria, It. _fepte- 

Se’rrenary narius, L.)of, or belonging to the num- 
ber feven. 

ASe'etexary [numeres feptenarius, L.} the number of fe- 
ven, feven years of a perion's lite, : 

Serre'nnian [eptenms, L.) of the {pace, duration, or age 
of feven years, . 

Serrenta’rivs (in Ajiron.]a conilellation in the northern 
hemitphere. 

Serre’srrio (.ffren.] the north; alfo a conftellation of 
feven ftars, called King Carle's wain, L. ; 

. Seprenraso'nar [F. fettentrismale, It. of feptentrionalis, 
L.] northern, of, or pertaining to the north. 

SEPrENTRIONAL Signs [with Ajiromomers] the fir fix figns 
of the zodiack, fo named, becaule they decline from the equa- 
tor, towards the north ; Boreal 

SEPTENTRIONA LITY [of 
linefs. 

Seprentriona’tis [in Botan. Writ.) growing in the 
northern countries. 

Se’etica [onz]ixe, Gr.] fuch things as by a mifchievous 
heat and tharpnels corrupt and rot the Acth, which are other- 
wife termed putrefacientia, Le 

Serrie’mp [at the game called picket] a fequence of feven 
cards, F, ; 

Supripa’ntous [of /eptifarius, L.] having (even divers forts 
or ways. 

Seprivo’tium [with Botanis) the herb fetfoil. 

Seprire's rose Jeptifolinm, L.) having feven leaves. 

Se'prirono [ /eptifermis, ry that has feven fhapes. 

Seprima’sn (/eptimanus, L.] of, or pertaining to the order 
of feven; alfo to a week. 

Serrina’rtan [in Mewaferies] a weekly officer, 

Serrins'avia Plantago [with Bstanifs) the common 
piastain, having feven fibres or itrings. 

Saprizo'Ne [of feptizenixm, of feptem feven, and Zone 
girdics] a building pirt with feven rows of columns. 

Sepruacn'vany [ /eptaagerarivs, L.)of, or belonging to the 

number 7o. 

Serruace’sima, the firfl funday in Lent, or the fourth 
fjunday before Quadregejima, {fo called, because it is about 70 
days before Eajfer. a 

Serruacs’stmat [ /¢ptuageimas, L.] of, or pertaining to 
Septuagefima. 

Se'rruacint, the go, a verfion of the old teftament 
out of Hebrew into Greek, performed by 72 ‘Jews interpre- 
ters, in obedience to an order of Ptolemy Philadelpbus King of 
Egypt. 

Se’prum, an hedge; a coat or fold for fheep; an inclofure 
or feparation, L. : 

Se'prum duris [in Avat] the drum of the ear, L. 

Ss’prum Cordis [dmat.) that flefhy part which divides the 
right ventricle of the heart from the left, L. 

Ss'etum Narium (Avat.] that part which feparates the no- 
ftrils from one another, L. 

Se'prum tran/verfam [Anat.] the diaphragm or midriff, ZL. 

Se‘prum lucidum [in Anat.) a kind of partition which di- 
flinguifhes the ventricles of the brain, fo named, on account of 
its thinnels and tran{parency- 

Sepru'nciac [feptunciatis, L.] of, or pertaining to the 
weight of feven ounces. 

Serru‘nx, a weight of feven ounces; alfo, among the Ro- 
psi feven parts of any whole or intire thing, divided into 

ven. 

Sepu’tcuran [jepuleral, F. fepulerale, It. of fepulchralis, 

» OF pertaining to a grave or fepulchre. 

Seru'tcnen [/epulcre, F. sepolero, lt, fepulebro, Sp. of 
fepulsbram, L.J a tumb or monument, or a place deflinated for 
the interment of the dead; the term is ufed in a more efpecial 
manner for the burying-places of the Ancients; but thofe of the 
Mederes ate more ufually called tombs. Befides, the ancients 
had a fort of fepulchre, which they called Cemetapbivm, which 
was an empty fepulchre ereéted in honour of one who had no 
burial at all ; as well as for thofe whofe bodies or afhes, being 
burnt, were repofited in urns, : 

Seru’ttune [F. /epoltura, It. of fepultura, L.) a burying 
or laying in the ground. 

Seeva'cious [ /eguax, L.) eafily following. 

Sequa’eiry [ fequacitas, L.} an ealy following. 

Sequa’tur /ub fue, &c. [in Lew] a writ which lies where 
a fummons ad warrantifandum is awarded, and the fheriff re- 
turns, he hath nothing whereby he may be fummoned ; then 
goes out an Alias and a Plwries; and, ithe come not at the 
Plaries, this writ is illued forth, Z. 


figns 
‘frissitlonslis, L.] northern- 
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Se’quen [yegveds, It. and L Ja confequence or conclufton 
alfo a continued juccetiion. 

SEQUE’LA moiendini [old Late) an owing fuit, 
obtized to grind curn in a particular mill 

Ss’quence [F. feguemza, It, of seguentia, L.) an orderly 
coniecution Or fuliowing of things in order, juttone alter ano- 
thers allo a fet of cards of the lime fort or colour, 

Se'Quences, verfes aniwering to one another, 

Se‘quenr [ /eguews, L.) following. 

To Seque’ster [jeguejfrer, F. Jecreflar, Sp. of seguelrare, 
Ie. and L.J] w feparate, fever, or put alunder; alfo to with- 
draw or retire from the world. 

To Seque’star [in civil Lav] a widow is fsid fo to do, 
when fhe ditclaims to have any thing to do with the ellate of 
her deceafed husband. 

_Ts Seque'ster i Common Law) isto feparate a thing in 
difpute from the pofleilion of the contending parties, or the true 
proprietor or owner, 

SEQUESTRA'T ION se ie F. fequefraxione, It. fecres 
ftacisn, Sp. of fequeftratio, L.) (in Common Law) isthe fepa- 
rating a thing in controverfy from the poffeffion of both Parties. 
till the right be determined by cuurfe of law. 

Srquestra'rion [in the Civs/ Laz) the aét of the ordi- 
nary dilpofing of goods and chattels of a perion decealed, whofe 
eftate no man will meddle with, 

Voluntary Sequestra'rion [in Common Lew) is that 
which is done by rhe confent of both parties. 

Necegary Se quest Ra't son [in Common Law) is that which 
the judge doth by his authority, whether the parties will, or not, 

SEQUESTRA‘TION [in the time of the civil wars of England) 
a feizing on the eftates of delinpuents, for the ule of the com- 
monwealth, 

SEQUESTRATION, the colleding or gathering the fruits of 
a void benefice, for the ufe of the next incumbent, 

Sequestra’tor? [ /iguefire, F. of feguesirator, L.) the 

SEQUESTRER’ third perfon to whom the keeping of 
the thing in controverfy is committed, 

SequastTRa‘toR, an officer in the time of the civil wars, 
who received the rents of the eltates of delinquents. 

_ Seque'stro babendo [in eee) a judicial writ for diffoly- 
ing a fequeltration of the fruits of a benefice made by a bithop 
at the king's command, thereby to oblige a perion to appear at 
the fujt of another: For the parfon, upon his appearance, may 
have this writ for a difcharge of the fequellration, 

Sera’crro[ ferrail, F. serragiia, It.) the palace of the Grand 
Seigasor at Conjfantinople, where he keeps his court, and where 
his concubines are lodg'd, and where the youth are trained up 
for the chief polls of the empire; alfo the palace of a prince or 
lord; alfo the place of refidence of a foreign embaflador is there 
called a Serag/io. 

Se'nancopves uleus [of gnpay®, 
flulous ulcer, L. 

Se‘rapu, a Terkifh gold coin, 

Se’rapit 


or a being 


Gr. a filtula or pipe) a fi- 


in value about ¢ 5, flerling. 
» Heb, to inflame) a fpirit of the firlt 

Se'RAPHIMG Or higheit rank in the hierarchy of angels, or 
one of that clafs, fuppoled to be molt inflamed with divine lave, 
by reafon of their nearer and more immediate attendance upon 
the throne, and to communicate the ardour to the inferior or 
remoter orders of angels. 

Sera'Paicar? [/erephiews, L.J of, pertaining to, or be- 

Sera’riick § coming fersphs or feraphims. 

’ 
ritishadt the beingof the feraphick nature. 
Sera'tias [ceearias,Gr-] the herb called dog-flones or 

rag-wort. 

Skrxa’squier [among the Turks} a gencraliflimo or com- 
mander in chief of the Turki forces in Europe. 

Seravitiax Maréie [to called of Seravitia, a town in 
Italy) a fort of marbie, with {pots of an ath-colour. 

Se’rer & Feathers [in Falconry] thole feathers of a hawk, 
which in other fowls are called pinions, 

Sart (fehr, G.] very much. 

How Sere the hind Wife's Belly comes to fwell, 

The Husband breeds for ber, and firff is ill, 
Hycherly's Country Wife. p. 86. 

Sere [in Falconry} the yellow that is between the beak and 
eyes of a hawk. 

Serxei’n, a dampith and unwholefome vapour, that in hot 
countries falls after fun-fet; a kind of mildew. 

ASenena’pe [F. ferenata, It. ferezada, Sp. prob. of fe- 
rein, F. ferenus, L.] akind of concert given in the night time by 
a gallant, at the door, or under the window of his mittre(s. 

Serenata, the fame as ferenade, Itai. 

Jo Senena'pe [donner de ferenades, F.] to play or fing toa 
alady or miftrefs, under her door or window, in the night, or 
early in the morning, Jta/, 

sy Sreens 
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Sz'eene [ferein, F. fereno, It. and Sp. of ferenus, L.) clear, 
fiir, without clouds or rain; allo calm in mind, quiet. 

Mo? Se’aens, a tite of honour given to fovereign princes, 
and to fome common wealths. 

Sere'Nevy, calmly, quietly, compofedly. 

Sere’niTupe [ ferenituds, L.)ferenity, clearnefs of the sky, 
calmuels of the mind, - 

Sere nity { ferenité, F. feremitd, It. ferenidad, Sp. of 

Sexe NENESS sere L.J the clearnels of the sky, fair 
weather; allo calmnels of mind cheartulnefs of countenance. 

Sereaa’sso, a feaeweed or herb, fomewhat refembling fam- 
phire, of a yellow colour, which lies fo thick on the fea about 
the ifland lacs, as to flop the paifage of thips, unlefs carried 
by a brisk gale. ; 

Serce [F. sergani, It. sérja, Sp.) a fort of woollen ftuff for 
garments. : 

Sr'nceanr [Jergent, F. fergente, It. prob. of ferviens, L. 
ferving] an officer of the city, who arrefts perfons for debt; alfo 
an inferior officer in a company of loldiers. 

Se‘roeant at Law a learned lawyer of the highelft 

Se'acsant of the Coif § degree in the common law, asa 
doétor isin the civil. The court of common pleas is their 

culiar, tho’ they may plead in other courts. ‘They are called 
Liachers by the judges, who fhew them great re/pect. 

Se’Rceanr [in Heraldry] a griffin. 

Se‘RGEANT at Arms, an officer appointed to attend the per- 
fon of the kings and alio to arreit traitors and perfons of quality, 
and to attend the lord high fleward, when he his tn judgment 
upon a traitor, Ge, . 

Se‘nceants [of the Mace] officers of the city of London, and 
other towns corporate, who attend the mayor or other chicf 
magiltrate, in domeltick fervice, or matters of juftice. 

Se RGeaNry [in Common Lazo) a fervice anciently due to 
the king for the tenure or holding of lands, and which could 
not be due to any other lord. 

Grand Se naeanty, is where one holds land of the king by 
fervice, which he ought to perform in his own perfon, as to 
bear the king's banner, fpear, Ge. 

Petty Se’aGuanry, ts where a man holds lands of the king, 
to yield him annually fome (mall thing toward his wars, asa 
dagger, {word, {pears, Ge. 

Sertarim, in rows or in order. 

Se’ates, an orderly proce‘s or continuation of things one af- 
ter another; order, courie, Z. si 

Se’ ates (in Algedra) a rank or progreffion of quantities in- 
creafing or decreafing in fome confant ratio, which in its pro- 
grefs approaches (till nearer and nearer to fome fought value. 

Infinite Se xtes [in Algebra) certain progrefiions or ranks of 
quantities orderly proceeding, which make continual approaches 
to, and, if infinitely continued, would become equal to whatis 
inquired after, Oe. as 4,4.5,be+3aeeds Ge. make a ferics 
which always converges or approaches to the value of 1, and, 
infinitely continued, qecomes equal thereto, } 

Se’nious [ feriewx, F. feric/o, It. ferie, Sp. Serius, L.] fober, 
graves alfo important: allo folid, finceres allo trues alfo ear- 
net, 

Se‘rtousty [ /eris, L.] with ferioufnels. 

Sexi'patuM (fo called from the ifland Serithws) fea-worm- 
wood, L. . . 

Se'nts [in Botany] the herb cichory or endive, L. 

Seqmocrna TION, Communing, talking, or holding a dif- 

urle, L. 

Sinmo'Loctes (of Sermaand a5 Gr.] books of fermons 
or homilies of popes and other perfans of eminency and fanétity, 
anciently read at the Feajts of the Confejors, the Purification, 
Al! Saints, andevery day from Chrij?mas to the oftave of the 
epiphany. : a 

Sermo’ntum [o/d Rec.) a fort of interlude, or hiltorical 
play, formerly ated by clergy of the inferior order, aflilted with 
children, in the body of the church, fuitable to the folemnity 
of fome feitival or high proceflion-day, L, 

Sexmont Zinc [of fermocinart, L.) preaching a fermon. 

SeRMOU'NTAIN, a fort of herb. ; ; 

Se'non of Almonds [in Trafick) the quantity of 2 C. weight 
of anifeeds, from 3 0 4C. &e, 

Se’nous [feriewx, F. fiero/o, It. of ferefus, L.] of, or per- 
taining tothe humour called Serum, waterith. ; 

Sertousness, fobriety, gravity intentnefs of mind. \ 

Se'ROUSNESS [oes PF. fierofitd, It. of ferofus, of ferum, 

Serno'siTy $ .] wheyithnefs, properly of the blood, be. 
ing an aqueous liquor mixed with the blood and other humours, 
or being ferous, . ‘ 

Seror'ys [ ferotinus, L.] late in the evening. — 

Ss’arext, a kind of mutical inftrument, ferving as a bafs 
to the Cornet or {mall Shawm, to fultain a chorus of lingers in a 
large veffel. 

Se RPent (F. in the Grit fenfe, /erpenteau, in the fecond, 
Jerpty Nt in the firlk fenfes fierpe, and ferpiente, Sp. ferpens, L.} 
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a venomous ¢reature; alfoa fort of {quib or fire-work; ala 
northern conftellation, 

Serrenta’rta (with Botani/?s} dragon's wort, L, 

Serpenta‘rius [in 4/revamy] a conilcliation in the nor- 
thern hemiiphere, L. 

Se’RPENTARY 00d, a kind of wood growing in Euf-Judia, 
which goes winding in and out. 

SERPENTI'CENOous [ serpentigena, L.] ingender'd or bred of 
a ferpent. 

SexPenticerous [/erpeatiger, L.) bearing or carrying 
ferpents, 

Serpentine E /erpentinys, L.) of, or pertaining toa fer- 
pent, or winding about. 

Serpentine Lint, a crooked windirg-line, continually 
inclofing ittelf, 

Serrenti’ne Powder, 9 weak fort of powder that is not 
corned, and will not keep long at fea 

SERPENTINE Stone, a kind of marble. 

SERPENT NE-Verjes, are fuch as begin and end with the 
fanie word, as, 

Crefeit amor nummi, gaantum ipfa pecunia erefeit 
Amba florentes etatiins, Arvades ambs, 

Serrenti'ne Maréle, a kind of marble, becaufe {psckled 
like a ferpent’s skin, 

A Sexventine [with Chymyf:] a worm or pixe of copper 
or pewter twitted into a {piral, atcending from the bottom of an 
alembick tothe top, and, being placed in a vefiel of cold wa- 
ter, ferves as a refrigeratory in ciililling brandy, &e. 

Se Rrents [in Mieroglyphichs) were uled to reprefent here- 
ticks. 

Se'rpHera [in Medicine) a certain medicament, good for 
difTulving the flone in the bladder. 

Serxpi’co [in Medicine] a tetter or ring-worm, L, 

Serpi'.ium (in Botany] a kind of wild or running betony, 

Se'reata [in Bitany} an herb called germander or Englyd 
treacle, L. : 

Serra’TIon, a fawing, L. 

Se’rraten-Leaf [with Botanifs] is an indented lea’, or a 
Jeaf which is {nipp'd about the edges into several acute iegments, 
refembling the teeth of a faw, asin Dog's Mercury. 

Serra’ruta [in Botany) the herb iaw-wort, L. 

SeERRATURE, a fawing, L. 

Serra'rus major Anticus [in Anatomy] a mulcle arifing 
from the root or whole bafis of the Sraju/a, which is inierted " 
into the feven true ribs, and into the firtt of the falle ones, by fo 
many dillinét portions, repreienting the teeth of a faw. 

SERRA Tus minsr Auticus [in deat ] a muicle which arifes 
thin and fiefhy from the fecond, third, fourth, and filth fupe- 
rior ribs, and, afcending obliquely, is inferted Hethy into the 
Preceffus Coracoises of the Scapyla, which it draws forward, L. 

Se'aratus foficas fuperior [in Anat.Ja mulcle of the chelt 
which arifes from the two inferior fpines of the /ertedr@ of the 
neck, and the three fuperior of the back, and hath a jagged ter- 
mination at the bending, at the gth, ioth, atth, and 12th 
ribs, Z, 

Serra'rus inferior poficus (in Anat.) a mulcle of the chet 
which arifes by a broad tendon from the three inferior {pines of 
the Vertebra of the back, and from the two fuperior ones of 
the loins; its fibres afcend obliquely, growing fiefhy, and are 
inferted by four indentations into the four laft ribs. 

Sexrien [ /erré, F.) clolely joined or fanding clofe toze~ 
ther, as foldiers in clofe order. 

Se’rtuta Campana [with Botani/#s] the herb melilot or 
clavers, L. 

Se‘avasee [ fervabilis, L.] that may be kept or preferved. 

Se’rvant [ fervus, L. fervante, F. a woman tervant. Serv, 

Serva, It. male and female; ferviénte, Sp. in genesal, fervo, /i- 
erva male and ala one who ferves or attends another, 

To Senve [feroir, F. and Sp, fervire, It. and L.) to attend 
or wait upon ; alfo to do fervice or kind offices to. 

He who Serves well necd not be afraid to ask bis wages. 

That man who does his duty, in whatever flation ef fite, 
may boldly ask for his due. tho’ of his fuperiours, and be our 
of all danger of reproach: A happinefs nothing in this life caa 
exceed. 

To Senve a Battery [in Mil, Af.) is to (ce that the guns 
play well. 

To Serve a Rope (Sea-Phrafe] is to roll fpun yarn, canvas, 
or the like upon it, to prevent it from fretting or galling. 

Serve'risrs, the dilciples and followers of Alichae/ Serort, 
who, being an antitrinitarian, was burnt at Gereva, 1553. 

Se’ravice [F. fervizis, lt. fervicio, Sp. of fervitium, L.) 
the flate or condition of a ferwant; alfo an office, or good turn 
alioa courfe or certain number of dishes ferved upatatable. 5 

Divine Se'avice, adoration or profound reverence given to 
God; alfo the form of publick worlhip in the church; particu- 
larly the common-prayer, with other rites and ceremonies of 
the church, ; 

Perjsnal 
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Perjona/Se'avice, is that which is due from a thing toa 
erfon 

: Predial Se'nvicg, are rights that one eftate owes to ano- 
ther. 

Rosai Se’avicr, the rights and privileges that within fuch 
a manour belonged to the king, or lord of it. . 

Services BLE [ ferviadie, F. and, in fome fenies, fervi- 
erable.) capable of doing fervice, profitable, uleful. 

Se'RVICEARLENESS, capablenels of doing fervice, &e. 

SERVICEARLY, Officioully. 

Se’avienrinus [in Lac) certain writs which relates to fer- 
vants and matters breaking the thatute-laws made againit thuic 
abules. 

Servi'tx [F. It, and Sp. of /ervilis, L.) of, or pertaining to 
a fervant or bondage; alfo flaviths alfo mean, bale, pitiful. 
forry. 

SeRvILELY, flavifhly, meanly, pitifully. 

Serve crenesy@ (/ervilitas, L.] mean-ipiritednels, a fervile 

SerxviLity condition or quality. . 

Se'rvinc-Man’s Joy, the herb rue, 

Se'nvites, an order of religious, denominated from their 
peculiar attachment to the fervice of the virgin Mary- 

Servi'tits acguietandis [in Lats] a writ judicial that lies 
for one dillrained for fervice to A, who owes and performs to 
B, for the acquittal of fuch lervices, £. 

Servi'tium [in Law] aduty which the tenant, by reafon 
of his fee, owes to his lord, L. 

Forinfeeam Seavi'rivus [in Lew) is that fervice which did 
not belong to the lord, but to the king, L. 

Reale Seave'viuM [in Law] royal (ervice, or the rightsand 
prerogatives that within fuch a manour did anciently belong to 
the king, if lord of it, which were reckoned to be in number 
6. 1. The Power of Judicature in matters of property. 2 
Power of Life and Death in felonies and murder. 3. A Right 
in Waijs and Strays, 4. Ajjefiments and Laying Taxes. 4, OF 
Corming-Mouey. 6. Ajizes of Bread, Beer, Weights, and 
Meajures, L 

dntrinfecum Servi'tium [in Law] that due to the chief 
Jord from his vaifals. 

Se'avitour[ fervitewr, F.] a ferving-man, a waiter upon 
one; a footman or laaucy. 

Se’avitour [in an Usiverfity] a {cholar who attends or 
waits upon another for his maintenance. 

Ssevi'rours of Bells [in the court of King's Bench) officers 
under the morfhal, who are fent abroad with bills or writs to 
fummon perfons to that courts; now called Tip-Staffs. 

Servi tuve (fervitude, F. fervitu, it. ot fervirude, L.) the 
ftate or condition of a fervant or flave. 

Se’rum, whey, £, 

Se’ruM [in Phyfck) a thin, tranfparent, watery liquor, 
fomewha: faltifh, which makes a confiderable part in the mafs 
of bloood. 

Srsamotnta O/f@ [in Anat.) feveral very {mall bones placed 
Between the joints of the fingers to fortify them, and prevent 
their being diflocated, to the number of 16, zo, or more. 

Sssamornes (in Betany) the herb catch-flic, good to purge 
melancholy. 

Sese’cis [with Botanif'r] hart-wort, L, 

Se'squi, as much and halfas much, Z, 

Se‘squi duplicate Ratio (in Geometry, &c.] is when, of two 
terms, tne greater contains the lefs twice, with half another 
over, as $0 and 20. 

Sssquia’LTeERA, a fever called a femitertian by Van Hel- 
mont. 

Sesquia’eTERAL [ /efguialter, L.) fo much and the half. 

Sesquta’LTeRaL Ratio [with Geometricians. &c.)} 

SesQuia‘LTERAL Proportion§ is a Ratio between two 
Jines, two numbers, &¢. where one of them contains the other 
once, with the addition of an half, as 6 and 9. 

SesQuia’LTERAL Proportion [in Mujick]a_ triple mealure 
of three notes or two fuch-like notes of common time, 

Seiquips'Tonus [in Mujict]a concord refulting from the 
found of two itrings, whofe vibrations, in equal times, are to 
each other in the Ratio of five to fix. 

SesQuici’sra, a pound and an half, LZ. 

Sesquime'nsts, a month and an half, L. 

Sesquirs’Dat [/e/gaipedalis, L.] in length a foot and a 
half. 

Sesquiqua’prate [in Afrology] an afpeét or pofition of 
the planets, when they are dittane four figns and a half from 
each other, 

Sequiqua‘aTILe f Afro!) the fame as fefquiquadrate. 

Sesquiqui'ntive [Ajfro/.) an alpect, when two planets 
are 108 degrees diltant the one from the other. 

Sesquite’rtian Proportion [in Mather.) is when one 
number contains another once, and a third part of it more; as 
6, 8, 12, 16, 21, 23. 

Sesquiu’NCia, an ounceanda half, LZ, 
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Se'ssinis [dy Phyf]a name given to a low Mat tumour, of 
thofe eruptions in the fmall-pox, when they do not rife well; 
and are indented at the top, L. 

Se’sston (F. and Sp jejliewe, It, of fefie, L.] a fitting or 
Meeting ofa council, alhzes, &e, 

Se’sstow (in Law] the fisting of jullices in court, upon com- 
mifiions, L. 

Se'sston [of Parliamens) the time from their firit fitting, till 
they are either prorogued or diffulved. = 

Quarter Sessions @ the allizes that are held four times a 

Gemeral-Sessions§ year in all the counties in Englind, to 
determine caules, either civil or criminal. 

Petty-Seestans are feffions kept by the high conftable 

Statute Sessions2 of every hundred, for the placing and 
ordering of fervants, We, 

Sestextta [vf Cleopatra in Eevss}a weight containing alb. 4. 

Sisre’rtium [with the Remus} a fam of about 81. 1s. and 
gd. half-penny Erpli/o. 

Sesteativus [with the Rome) a coin in value about feven 
farthings Engdi/, 

Te Sev dvr, ¥. [perzan, Sax. Catja, Sx. Cetten, Du. and L. 
G. fersen, H. G. } to put, lay, or place. 

Set [Jrr. Imp. and Part. P.} (perce, Zepete, Sax.) did ket, 
have fet. 

To Set [or put) wp at an inn, in travelling. 

To Ser up one’s Staff, to refolve to abide in any place. 

To Sev tht Land [Sea Phra‘e] is to obferve 

To Sev the Sip dy the Compass § how the land bears upon 
any point of the compats; or, upon what point of the compais 
the fua is; or, when two fhips fail in fight ot one another, to 
mark upon what point the chaled bears, which is termed jetting 
the Ciafe to the Compafs. 

To Sur the Miffin (SeasPbrafe}is to put the miflen fail abroad. 

To Ser the Shrowds Taught [in Sea-Languege) is to make 
them lliffer, when they are too flack. 

Ser Belts [ofa Sip) iron-pins for clofing her planks, &'c. 

Sa'trore [of Septem and Felta leaves, L.Jan herb, good for 
flopping of blood. 

SETHIANS, certain hereticks who held that Cafe and sle/ 
Were created by twoangels; and that, Ae! being killed, the 
fupreme power would have Serb mace asa pute original; and 
alio feveral other heterodox notions. 

Sera'ceous (/eraceus, L.] britt!y, or full of briftles, 

Sera’ceum [in Surgery] a feton which is made by taking up 
the skin «ith a needle, and drawing a skcin of filk through the 
wound, thatthe humours may vent themielves; for the fame 
purpoie as iffues. 

Seri’cerous ( /etiger, L.) bearing briftles, brillly. 

Seton C/etacewm, L 7 a fort of iflueia the neck, &e, 

Sero’se { fetojws L.] full of briltles. 

Se’rrer [with Fossler) a fetting dogto cateh fowls. 

Se’rraa, the follower of a bailiff, Ge. who icts or watches 
for perfons to be arrelted, 

Se’rrer Wort, an herb. 

To Se’rrer Cin Husbandry) isto cut the dewlap of an ox or 
cow, and to put Hersbora/ter into the wound, whereby an iffue 
is made for the humours to vent themicives. 

Se’rrine Cin Navigation] fee To fet the Ship. 

Se’rrine down Cin Fadconry] aterm uled, when a hawk is 
put into the mew, 

Se’rtine [with Cock Fighters) is. when a cock has fought at 
long as he is aole to itand, to tet him to the other cock, back to 
back, and if he dees not ftrike the battle is Jolt, 

Se'rrine Deg, a dog trained up for {pringing partridges, 
pheaiants, &"¢, 

Se‘rrine (in Afroncm.] is the occultation of a flar or planet 
Or its linking below the horizon. : 

Acronical SETTING, is when a flar fets, when the fun rifes. 

Cofmical Se’ttine, is when the (tar fers with the fun. 

HeliacalSe'trixc, is when a ilar is immerged and hid in the 
fan's rays. 

Te Se'ttre (prob. of reel, Sax. a bench, or pettan, Sax. 
to fit] to fix an abode ; alio to eftablifh; to adjults allo to dink to 
the bottom as the fediment in liquors. 

To Serres a Deck (with Shipwrights] is to lay the deck ofa 
fhip lower than ir was before. 

Se'rrce [of perl, Sex.J a fort of feat or bench feated 
or fixed in a habitation; a wooden bench or feat with a back 
to it. 

Se’tTLe-Bed, a bed turned up fo as to form a feat. 

Setteement [of perl, Swx.] a fixed place of abode; alfoa 
fettled revenue or maintenance; alio what links wo the bottom of. 
liquors. . 

Ss’rTLEDNESS, a fixednels, or being fettled in place, 
mind, &¢. 

Ser-Wall, an herb, L. 

Sevan [peoran, Sex. feven, Dz. Coven, L. G. firben, - 
H. G, sept, Fs faite, Ite fate, Sp. Jeptem, L.) the number 7 

aw 
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$s remarkable and has been uled by moft nations as periotls of 
tine, as 7 days in the week, 7 years of fervice, 7 times the di- 
{lance of the yearof Jubilee, It ts call'd critical by phyficians, 
who on the feventh day were wont to give their judgment as 
to life or death, of the fick; and alfo for the climacterical year, 
7 times 7,0F 49, OF Qtimes 7, #. ¢. 63. It is alio named male 
and female, becaufe a compound of numbers even andodd, as 
3.and 4, and comprehending the 3 and 4 isa number wholly 
erfect. ’ ; 
Seve n-fold (of peopon-pealb, Sex.) feven times as much. 

Seventeen [peopontine, Sax.) 17. 

Seventy [peopontic, Sex.) 70. 

To Su'ver [ jeverare, L } to part afunder or fingle. 

Se’vERAL (prob. of /ecerare, L.] many, divers, fundry. 

A SEVERAL, 4 particular. P 

Se'verat Lenancy [in Law) a joint or common poffeflion in 
fereral perfons ; allo a writ which 1s laid againit two perfons as 
joint, who are feveral, 
see'Y 3 at Tail [in Lave) is that whereby land is given or in- 
tailed feverally co two men and their wives, and to the heirs 
of their bodies, 

Se'vERALLY, afunder. 

Se'verance [in DeSt] is when two or more executors are 
named plaintiffs, and one refufes to pralecute. ; 

Se’verance [of feverare, L.) the fingling or fevering two 
or more, who are joined in one writ, _ : 

Se'verance [of Corr] is the fetting out the tithe from the 
reft of the corn; alfo the cutting it and carrying it of from the 

round. 

, Seve’ne (F. fevera, It. and Sp. of severus, L ] rough, ftern 
fharp, harhh, crabbed; allo cruel. 

Seve RELY, roughly, harlhly, cruclly. . 

Suve'rtans [localled of Severus bithop of Antioch) here- 
ticks who condemned marriage and the eating of flelh. 

Seve’nenessd [/everité, F. feverita, lt, feveridad, Sp. of 

Severity Jeveritas, L.] roughneds, flernnels, Ge, allo 
harfhnefs, gravity, ftridtnets; cruelty, Oe. 

Sru’rtoma’Lacne, the herb {pinage. 

SE'vocaTION, a calling aide or away from, L. 

Sevin-Fese, a bole at the lower end of a horfe-bit, on the 
outfide of the line of the banquet. 

Se‘vu, the fat ofthe cawl, fewwet, tallow, ZL. 

Sew, a cow when her milk is gone. 

ToSew [yiepen, Sex.) to fitch or work with a needle; alfo 
to drain or empty a pond, : 3 

Sew’et [with Hunters] any thing that is fet or hung up to 

cepa deer out of a place. ; 

Seweo (prob. of ecuyer, F. or exiccare, L. to dry up) a 

fhip is faid fo de sewed, when fhe lies on the ground, or lies 
dry. 
Sewer [dewser, F.] an officer who comes in before the meat 
to the table of a king or a nobleman, and places it; alfo a com. 
mon-fewer or paflage under ground for the conveyance of wa- 
ter, fuillage, and filth. 

Sewers, commonly call’d fhoars, and conduits or convey- 
ances for the water, fuillage or filth of a houle, itreet, city, &F¢. 

Clerk of the Sewers, an officer of the commiflioners of few- 
ers. 

Commifioners of the Sewers, perfons appointed by aét of 
parliament to fee that canals, ditches, drains, and common-few- 
ers be kept and maintained in good order. 

Se'wer [of fevum, L.] the kidney-fat of bealts. 

Sexace Nary (/exagenarius, L.) of, or pertaining to the 
number 60. 

Sexace’Nary 2 Arithmetick, is that which proceeds by 

Sexace’stMat§ 60's, as the divifion of circles, &%¢. into 
Go degrees, the degrees cach into Co minutes, and every minuce 
into 60 feconds. 

Sexacenary Tables [in Affransmy] are tables of propor- 
tional parts, fhewing the product of two Sexagenary's or Sexa- 
gena’s which are to be multiplied, or the quotient of two that 
are to be divided. ; 

Sexace’sima [# ¢. the 60th] fo called, as being about 
the 6oth day before Eajfer, the fecond funday before Lent, L. 

SEXAGE'SIMALS, ate fractions whofe denominators proceed 
in a fexagecuple proportion, i, ¢. the firlt minute = to § # a fe- 
cond 4222 4 third ,>decgandfoon. * 

Sex-Angled [with Geometrictans] having fix angles. 

Sex Lfexe, F. /2f, It. fexo, Sp. of fexus, L ) the different 
form or nature of male and female, which diltinguithes one from 
another. 

Sexe’Nntan[ fexenmalis, L.] that is of fix years duration or 
continuation, or which is done every fix years. ° 

Sextain[fzain, FP.) a ftanza, a ftaff containing fix verfes. 

Se'xranr (fextams, L.] with mathematicians is the fixth 
partof acircle, or an arch comprehending 60 degrees; alfo an 
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Se'xtine [F /extilis, LJ] an aftronomical afpedt, when 
two planets are dillant 60 degrees or one fixth part of the zo- 
diack. 

Se'xron [/ecrijfa, L. pacriffain, F.) a facriftan or charch- 
officer who takes care of the veflels, veltments, &¢. which ap- 
pertain tothe church; and is to aflift the church-wardens, mi- 
niller, &¢, at church. 

de’xtey, the fame as facrifry, a veltry. 

Se’xrum, the title of the third volume of the canon law. 

Sextu’exe [ sextuplus, Ld fix fold, or fix times as much. 

Styvso [o/d Rec Ja seafon of the year, due time, 

Scra’rir (of /grafficiata, lt. frratch-work, prob. of yexge, 
Gr. toengrave write &¢.) a method of painting in black and 
white only, not in fre/es, yet fuch as will bear the weather. 

To Suan off, to go away facakingly. 

SHA‘B, a thabby fellow. 

Sua‘BBINESS, raggednels, meannefs of habit. 

Sua‘Boy (prob. q. jcaédy, fc. like a fcabbed fheep] ragged, 
meanly habited, flovenly, 

Sua‘cx, the liberty of winter paflurage. 

SHacx [in Norfi/é} a cuflom of having the liberty of com- 
mon for hogs, in all men's grounds, from the end of harvelt till 
feed time. 

Suace [in Suffolk, &e.] the liberty of winter pafturage, 
which, flords of the manour have to feed their flocks of 
fieep at pleafure, bpon their tenants land, during the fix win- 
ter months, 

To go ta Suacn, is to goto feed at large. 

Stacking Time, the feafon when maite is ripe, 

Sua’cxLep [of peacul, Sax. a fetter) wearing fhackles or 
fetters, Esc. 

Sua‘exres [pe:cul, Sax.] fetters to put upon felons and other 
malejaétors in prifan. 

Sua’cKers [in a Sip) rings which ferve for fhutting up the 
port holes, by thrufiing a billet through them. 

Suap [ftkade, Dow.) a fith. 

Stave [peabe, Sox. frhadume, De. frhatten, G.Ja place 
fheltered from the fun; alfo an ornament of hair, formerly 
Worn by women on their foreheads. 

Suave of Extuberance [Alrom.] the fhadow made by the 
largelt bunching out part of a globulous body. 

To Suave [ot pcavepan, Sax.) to cover with the fhadow. 

Sua‘ptNness [of pcadcpignipye, Sax.) the affording a fhade 
or being fhady. 

Suapy [peanep1z, Sax.) affording a thade or covert. 

Sua'pow [poeade or pecapupe, Sax. fthaduiwe, De. fchat- 
ten, G. prob. of cxr@, Gr, according to Minfbew] the repre- 
fentation which is made by any thing interpoled between the 
fun, ora light, and any folid body; alfo a place fheltered from 


the fun, 

To fight with One's otpn Suavow. 
L. Uniram fuam metuere. Gr. Tae au7é exit polis. 
Plato. Fr. Avoir peur de fon Ombre. (To be afraid of one's 
fhadow. ) 

Te Sua'pow [pceavepan, Sax. Cchadutwen, Du. befchatten, 
G.] to make a fhade, to intercept the lightnefs or brightnels of 
the fun, or any other luminous body, from any perfon or things 
alfo to skreen or cover. 

Sua’vow [in Opticks] a privation of Jight, by the interpo- 
fition of an opake body. 

Suta‘’rra fagittaram [old Ree.) a theaf of arrows containing 
24 in number. ; 

Swarr ape, Sax.) fa cale for arrows; alfo the body of a 
pillar, the fre a See ficeple, &e. / 

Suarr [fchaft, Du. which Fr. Jumivs derives from exd-r- 
jw, Gr. to dig) a hole like a well, which miners make to free 
the works from the {prings that are in them. 

Sua’etMent [peeaz-menr, Sex.) a meafure of about half a 
foot, commonly taken on a hand of the largeft fize, from 
the top of the thumb held out ftrait to the lowermolt corner of 
the palm. 

Suac [pecacyo, Sax.] a fort of hairy fluff; alfo a {ea- 
fowl. 

Sua‘cotp [peeacgud, S2x.) hairy, having long, rough hair. 

Sna‘ccepness, the having long, rough hair. 

Sua‘Green (chagrin, F.] out of humour, vexed; alfo a fore 
of reugh-grained leather, as a Shagreen Watch-Cafe, &c. 

Te Suaxe [irr. V. poeacan, Sax.) to caufe to move ; alfo to 
agitate ; to move to and fro’ violently cr hattily. 

Suoox (Jrr, Imp.) did thake. 

+p (irr, Part. P.} have foook or foaken. 

A Stake, aconcuffion or agitation. 

Suaxe-tiee [in Husbandry) the feafon of the year when maf, 
&ec. falls from the trees. 

SHAKEN,v. To sbate, 

Suatw Jrr, and Def. F. having only the Pref. and Jp. 
Tenles.(peeacan, Sax. Cha/upa, Sp.) the fign of the (ators tenle. 
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Suatr (irr. 2 Perf. Sing. of the Pre/.] thou fale. 

Saoutp Irr. Imp. [shulde, Dan peeold, Sax.) I fhould. 

‘The third Perfons of both thele Tenles are likxewile Lrregu/ar, 
and the fame as the firlt. 

Sua’Luop [ebalope, P. chafupa,Sp.] afloop, a {mall light 
vetle} having only a {mall main-iail, and fore-matt and lugg fails, 
to hale up and Jet down upon oceafion. 

Sua'Lrow fiome derive it of eww shew, q- d. a place, of which 
for want of dzoth of water, the bottom may be feen] fpeaking 
of Waser, nor having depth, not deepys in [peaking of capa- 
cities, not penetrating, duil, emptys in {peaking of difcouries, 
ignorant, fupme, dry. 

ASua'tLow [with Sailors] a flat or ford in the fea ora 
river. 

Sua’Liow.y, fimply, foolithly. 

Sua LLowness, want of depth of water, judgment, &'r. 

Suaum 2 (echalme, G.] @ mufical inflrument, a kind of a 

StawM§ plaliery. 

Suavoo'n [Ras de Chalons, F. prob. of Céalsns in France] 
a fort of woollen ftuff, well known. 
ts Suato'’r [ecbalete, F.)a fmall kind of onion ufed in fauces. 
Fe, 

Suart, v. Shall. 

Suam [incert. Etym.] a pretended trick, a feint, a flam, 
cheat. 

To SaaM one, to put a trick upon, deceive, or cheat one. 

Suamape [chamade, F.) a beat of drum for a parley. 

Sna‘MBcLes* [prob. of pceamoz, Sax. or of /canaz/iare, It. 
abutchery, unleis you had rather take it from fchaemel, Du. a 
table or {tall g. a ftall to lay fel upon) a place where butchers 
atrend to {ell meat. 

Suame [peame, Sox. sham, Ss. fthaemte, Dw. fthiant, 
G.J an uncatinels of mind, from a con{ciouinels of having done 
fomething unteemly, or leflening a perion in the eflcem of others; 
allo reproach or diigrace. 

YoSuame [peamian, Sox. skaime, Dex. Cchimen, Dw. 
and G.] to put to fhame or diigraces alfo to make a perion 
alhamied. 

Chr Pennp ig tl] Abd that Snames the Baker. 

A caution to niggardly people, who ofien expole themfelves 
to the world, and are a Jaughing-flock where ever they come 
by their unfeafonabdle avarice, 

Sita’MEFUL [peame-full, Sex.] feandalous, difgraceful, &'¢, 

Stamera’cen [peam full, Sex.) modelt, bafhtul. 

Sua MeLess [pcam leap, Sax } upmodelt, impudent. 

SHAMELESNESS, immodelly, impudence. 

, Shame trang [o/d Rec] fhambles or fhalls to {cll meat in, 
te. b, 


Suamors (chamois, F.Ja kind of wild goat. 

Stamo'y Leather? leather made of the skin of this goat 

Sia MMY tanned, very foft, warm, and pliable. 

Shampt’nton [champignon, F.) a kind of mufhreom. 

Sua'Msweur, a fort of word ufed by the Perfam, mech 
like a fewmeter, 

Suank [peanca, Sax.) the leg of a mans allo the falk 
ofa plant, the fem of a candleflick and feveral other uteniils. 

Suane of a Horje, that part oi the fore leg, which is between 
the knee and the iccond joint next the foot, called a fetlock of 
paltern joint. 

Sua‘we ofan Anchor, the beam or longeft part of it. 

Sua'’nw Painter [in Sea-Language] is a hort chain faften- 
ed under the fore-mail fhrowds, on which the whole weight 
of the after part of the fhip relts, when it lies by the fide of the 
fhip. 

Suanxen [cbanere, F. of cancer, L.} a pocky fore or botch 
in the groin, or on the yard, Surgery. 

Sna'nes, the skin of che leg of a kind of kid, that bears the 
furr called Budge, 

Snape ([Sceap, Sax.ft Du. forms make. 

To Suave [Sceapan, Sax fthaepen, Dx,] to form. 

Sua'revtss [of Sceapleay, Sax.) without fhape, deformed. 

Sua’pournee [of Cheperos, F. a hood) a little hood, being 
a diminutive of Chaperon. 

Suarp [fcheard, Dy.) a broken piece of a tile, or fome 
ocher earthen veflel. 

_ SHarg, a part or portion, efpecially of goods on board of a 
fhip, which belong to feveral perfons by proportion. 

To Suaee (Scypan, Sax.) to divide, to portion out, 

Snare [Scanu, Sex.) as the fhare-bone, the Os Pwdis,a 
man’s yard or groin. 

‘s Snare Wort, an herb good for diforders about the Share- 
one 

Ploxgh-Suank [Scean, Sax.] a plough-iron. 

Starx (prob. of ceanan, Sax. to cut in pieces, or of cher- 
cher, F. to teck) the met ravenous of fithes, a kind of fea-wolf, 
who, as it is reported, if it catch a man in the water, will chop 
him in two at one bite. 


Suanx (prob. of Efcrac, F. foresee, Js.) ( Figuratively ) is 
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uled for a harping fellow, who lives by taking perloas at a gif. 
advantage, and tricking and cheating them. 

To Suarx up and down (prob. of efirogwer, F. feroccare, It. 
to go fhifting, thuifiing, artd cofening up and down. 

Siarp [Sceanp, Sax, skarp, Dan, and Sx. fcherpe. Dei 
frharE, ra keen, {mares alfo thrills alfo fevere. biting, nip- 
pings alfo violent, quick, fubtle. 

Suarp [in Afvfict) a kind of artificial note ot charafter fo 
formed ( =l= ). 

To Suarp one, to choufe dr trick a perfon out of a thing } 
alfo to {punge upon. 

To Sta’npan (Sceanpan, Sex. feherpen, Dx. tchirffen, 
G.} to make tharp. 

Sua’nety (Sceanplic, Sax.) after a harp manner, {martly, 
wittily, 

Sua’rpNess (Sceanpneyye, Sax.] keennefs, &'e. 

SHarp-sicuten [of preanp and zepihSe, Sux.) having A 
quick and penetrating fight. 

Suarp-wittep [of pceanp, and pit, Sex.] very witty, 
fagacious. 

Sua‘rPENtne Corn, a cuftomary prefent of corn, which 
farmers in feveral parts of this kingdom make to their 
fmiths, about Céri/?mas-time, for fharpening their plough-irons; 
harrows, &c. 

Suasn [prob, of Sea, It.) a girdle of filk, woolen, &'c, 
Worn about the walle, to tie night gowns, &’¢. alfo an orna> 
ment for military officers, 

ToSua'trer [fome derive it of {chetteren, Dy.) to fhake 
or break to pieces, to endammage, to impair, 

SWATTER-BRA‘IN’D? Icarce compos Mentit, crazy headed, 

SHATTER PATED hare-brain'd, confuled, aéting with- 
out thought, &<. 

ToSmave Sceapan, Sex. fhafwa, Sx, fchaben, Du.j to 
fhear or pare: alio to trim or barb; alfo to cut off the hair with 
a razor. 

Sia‘vELIna, one that has his head fhaved, as monks, &'¢ 

SHAVER, asa cunning shaver, #. ¢. a crafty fellow. 

Stave Gra/s, the herb horfe-tail. 

Suaw-Foro/, an artificial fowl, made by fowlers on purpofe 
to shoot at. 

Suawpa'’nperR [among the Perfanr) a great officer, a vice- 
roy. 

Suawm, a mafical inftrument, a fort of pfaltery. 

Stiga'oino [in the /fe of Men] a tithing or divifion. 

To Sugar [Scespian, Sax) to bind corn into fheaves. 

Sunar (Sceap, fe] a bundle of corn upon the haulm. 

To Stearn drr. and Reg. WV. [Scenan, Sax. icheeren, De, 
and G.] to ttrip or cut off with thears, Se. ° 

Snore Irr, Imp. (Scone, Sax. tchore, G ] did hear. 

seeeet Irr, Part. P. (Scopan, Sex. geichoren, G.] hava 

Suorn§ fhore or thorn. 

Snea’ro [peeann, Sex.) a fragment. 

Suea’ tan [Sceana-Man, Sax.}a thearer. 

Suears (Sccapay, Sax.) a fortof large {ciffars for cutting, 
clipping, Gc. 

SHEAR {in a Ship) are large iron-hooks us'd when 

Sueer-Hoots § one thip boards another; they are like 
a fickle, and let into the main and fore-yard arms, in order 
to fpoil, cut, or tear the fhrowds, fails, or rigging of an énemy’s 


thip. : 

{with Suthrs)a knot by which they tie up 

Suger-Shanks § or thorten arunner, when ‘tis too long, 
— they cannot hoile in the goods by it over the fides of the 

ip. 

nzars? [with Sailors] two maft-yards or poles fet up and 

Susexs§ teized acrofs cach other aloft near the top; the ufe 
of them is to fet in or take out a matt. 

Suer’aine [in the woolen Manufaéure) is the cutting 
with large fhecrs the too long and fuperflaous nap or fhag on 
cloths, {tuff, &*¢. 

Sueats (E£cowtes, F. tchoten, Du. and G.] ( of a Séip) are. 
ropes bent to the clews of the fails, which ferve in all the lower 
fails, to hale or round off the clew of the fail; but in top tails 
they are uled to bale Home, i e.todraw the fail clofe to the 
yarckarms; alfo thole planks under water which come along the 
fhip's run. and are clofed into the ftern poft. 

lown Sueats [Sea Term] uled of theats when they are not 
haled home. 

Falfe Sutat [with Sai/ors] a rope bound to the clew of the 
fail above the fheat-block, to fuccour and eafe the fheat, left 
it fhould break, when an extraordinary guft or fiff gale of wind 
happens. 

Sneat-Anchor [in a Sip) the largeft anchor, which, in ftrefs 
of weather, is the mariners lait refuge, when they are forced to 
ride on a lee-fhore. 

Sueat-Cabie [of a Ship} the mafter or principal cable, 

To cafe the Suzat [Sea-Phraje] is to veer or let it go out 
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To let fly the Suna [Sea Phrafe) is to let it run out as far as 
it will vf haitily and via, fo that the fail will then hang 

ofe, and hold no wind, ; 

54 Ts tally the Sueats (Sea-Phra/e] isto hale off the theats of 
the main and fore fail. ; 

Sueatu (SceaB, Sax.] the cafe of a knife, &e. 

Jo Suza tHe (ScexSian, Sax.]to put into a fheath. 

Jo Sueatue a Ship, is to cale chat part of her hall that 
is to be under water, with fomething to hinder the worms 
from entering into her planks; then nailing on mill'd-lead or 
planks of wood. : ’ ; 

Suearu-Fi/b [fo named from its being covered with a thin 
fheli, like a theath) a delicate /xdiam fith, in colour like a mufcle. 

A Sitep [¢. d. a thade] a pent-houfe or fhelcer made of boards, 

Sue'poine of Seed [in Horfes] a difeate. , 

Jo Suep ZIrr. FV. [of poeanan, Sax. Cchutten, G.) to fpill, 
to pour out, as tejeed Tears, the Teeth, Hair, Horns. ° 

Suep [/rr. dmp. and Part. P.) did /oed, have jded. 

Suerr (Sceap, Sex, fcharp, Du. and L. G. ichaaf, H. G.J 
an animal that affords mankind both food and clothing. 

SHEEP ereorss reprefented afoul or filly perfon, 
becaule no beaft is more fimple than a fheep; buta ram repre- 
fents a good governor. 

To caft a Suter’s Eye at One, to look amoroully at one. 

Suc’ertsn, faint-hearted like a fheep, over bafhful foft- 
headed; fimple, filly. 

Suegrisuty, fimply, fillily, &'e. 

Suk’erisnness [of peeap, and gelicnerye, Sax.) faint-heart- 
edne(s, over bafhfulnef ; fimplenefs, &e. 

Sue'sr Cote [pceap-cote, Sax, 

Sue’r. Fold Vo dare Sax. 

Sue’er: Hoe {peasy eat Sax.) a thepherd’s Raff or crook. 

Sue’er’s-Head, the head of a theep with it’s appurtenances; 
allo a filh on the coait of Mirgenia, which will make broth like 
mutton. 

A Sueer's-Head [ Metapborical’y}] a mere blockhead, a ftupid, 
dull fellow. . . 

mapa or Sax.] thin, fpoken of cloth; alio quite, al- 
together, O. ; 

Yo Sueer afbore an anchor [among Sas/ors} fignifies to 

To Sues Home $ draw it home. 

SueeRr over, quite over, Musson, 

ToSueer See Shear, 

Suee’nine [Sea Language] aterm uled of the motion of a 
fhip, which is laid to go theering, when the isnot fkeered flea- 
dily. 

Suse [Sccee, or pceate, Sex.) a large linnen cloth to lay 
tipon the bed. ; 

Swe KEL (py, Aeé,] an ancient coin equal to four Attick 
drams, or four'Roman Denarii, in value about 25. 6d. flerling, 

Sue’toap se, a bird, a chaffinch, 

She'Loraks, a water-fowl. 

Suone Ure. Pl. Shelves. (Scylp, Sax. feaffele, Ut] a board 
faflened againft a wall to lay things on; alfo the tillofa printing 
pres. 

SueLr 

SHELVE 

Suenr (with Miners) that hard furtace or coat of the earth, 
which lies under the mould, ufually about a foot deep. 

Suetx[Scyll, or peeala, Sax. shaal, Sx. fehaal, G. frhelic, 

iw. ecale, F. in the frit fenfe, ecaiile, in the latter.j the woody 
husk and cover of nuts and flones in fruit; allo the cruftaceous 
coverings of fithes, &'r. ; 

To Suet (peylan, Sax. ghaala, Se. fchellen. Du. fthilen 
2} to take off the husk or cover of nuts, &&'¢. 

9 Sue’LTER, to receivea perion into one's houle; alfo to 
defend or protect him. 

Sus‘uetTER (prob. of pceala, Sax. a fhell) a place of defence 
againit ill weather, allo protection. 

Sue’. Terer, one who fhelters. 

. Suu’tTerxvess, having no place of hhelter. 

Sus‘Lving, Manting. 

Sus'Lvincness, the finking or rifing gradually like a thelve 
or fand in the fea. 

Sue‘tvy [of fthelb, Sax.) full of thelves or fand-heaps, as 
the fea 


a place to put fheep in. 


a heap of fand in the fea. 


Sne'ncer [with FiSers] a {mall falmon, which is {pawned 
before the {pawner finds it's way into the {eas 

Stie’rHern [poeapa hyd, Sex.) a keeper of theep. 

Sus’Puerpess [pceapa, hypvey, Sax. ]a the-keeper of fheep. 

Sugrae’r [ ferdet, F. forderto, Ital.) a Tarkio drinks allo 
the compofition of punch before the infufion of the brandy, &¢. 

Sue'aivr (peyp-genep, Sax. ¢. d. thire-greve] the chief of- 
ficer of a thire or county. 

Sut’kirrauty, the time or funétion of a fherif’s office. 

Sun’eirewice (peyp-geper pic, Sex.) theritf’s juriididti. 
on. . . 


Sua'rire-Tooth [old Rec.) an ancient tenure or manner of 
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holding land, by the duty or fervice of providing entertainment 
for the fherttl, at his county turns or courts, 

Sige'RMAN [Sceap-man, Sax.) that fheers cloths, woolien- 
fluiis, &¢. 

Suen nMan's-Craft [of Scean and cnape, Sex.] the theer- 
man's craft, an art, or trade much practiled at Norwich, of 
fheering worfleds, ftamins, fultians, &’¢. 

Sar'ray [of Nerv, a town in Andalufia in Spain] a wine. 

To Suew Irr. aud Reg. F.( Sceapian, Sax. skoda, Sx gkue 
Dan or of fchauen, G. which now fignities to behold; whence 
fehauplatja, play houle]} to ler tee, to difcover or make known; 
allo to prove or make appears allo to appear or look; to make 
a fhow as if. 

Suewn [irr. Part, P.] have Sewn, 

Suew [Sceap Sex. tthuw, Ds.) appearance, ‘publick fights 
alfo pretence or colour, 

Sus'winc (in Law] a being quit of attachments in any court, 
and before whomtoever, in plaints fhewed and not avowed. 

Suswn, v. To Shezw. 

Suewr ef Blood (in Brajts) a dileafe when they difcharge 
blood at the mouth. 

Sni’npovetn (SW, Hes. i. ©. an ear of corn] a crite- 
rion by which the Grsaastes diltinguifhed the Epdraimires, by 
their pronouncing / for 2, 

4 Supe (of peeadan, Sax. fiheiden, G. to divide] a fhiver 
or fegment. 

Suretp [Scylo, Sex. skald, Sv. skiofour, 7/7. tchilt, Cele. 
Chior, Du. tcinid, G. feudo, Ic. efcuds, Sp. a tort of buckler ; 
allo protection or defence, God foreld you, God prot you, O. 

Sytetp (in Coat? Armour) were of a diffcrent thape andiize, 
the ufe of them was to deicud the body againit the weapons of 
enemies, 

To Suterp (Scylean, Sex.Jto protee or defend, as God 
Sbisla you, 

- To Sureve (with Saforiyisto fall aftern, 

Jo Surer [of peypb.n, Sax. according to Skisner) to evade 
or get off, tochange, or dodge, &e, 

4 Suirr Minjbew derives it of getiheft, Dy. a bufinef:] a 
fhirt or {mock ; a trick or device, 

A Sutter, a fellow acquainted with, and that allo pratti- 
fes all manner of Mhifts and fubtle tricks, 

Suterers [in a Ship of War] men employ'd by the cooks to 
fhift or change the water in which feth or fith is 10 foak, in or- 
der to frefhen or fit it for the kettle, 

Sui’rrine Cin Kent] the partition or dividin 
coheirs, where it is of the nature of Gave/ kind, 

Si 1'Lon LOW of MDW, Heb Jhe fent a name appropriated 
by divines to our Lord and Saviour Chrift, 

SuiLting [Scylling, Sex. cf peylo, becaule anciently 
ftamped with a fhield) a coin well known; but among our Sax- 
on anceltors was in valuebut 5d. 

4 Sut'iuing Scotch, in value one penny. 

4 Siitw (Scina, Sax, Ceheen, Dy. fibten, GJ the fore-part 
of the leg, next to the foot. 

Sxin-Bone [Scina ban, Sax.J a bone between the leg and 
fuot. 

To Swine Ure. F [Scinan, Sax. shine, Da. skeinan, Goth, 
fchpnen, Du. O. and L. G feheinen, H. G.7 to look bright, 
to calt a luitre. 

St 1s Good to make bap while the mun Sunes. 

Tho this good, honeit, induttrious proverb is madea Sra/é- 
ing- Horfe to the grofictt villanies, and wiredrawn to countenance 
a thouland bafe prattifes, as the temporizing and trimming of 
Turncoats, Cheating, Injupice, Drankenne/s, Lafciviou{nefs, 
and all the iniquities upon the face of the earth, perfons laying 
hold of Opportwmity of fatiating their impious Appetices under 
the umbrage of it; yet notwithitanding all the milapplications, 
the true meaning of itishighly Moral. Itisa great encourage- 
ment to Virtue and Goodne/s; it teaches us to let no Tiste (which 
otten fecms to be put into our hands by good Providence) lip 
thro’ our fingers, of ferving God, doing Gsed, to our {elves or 
our neighbours. For that the fun will not and {till for usas it 
did for Fefbva in Gideon, nor flacken its courfe for fuch flow, 
negligent. idle, trifling, infignificant mortals as ewe are, upon 
the little occafions of ambition, preferment, learning, or liveli- 
hood; it therefore teaches to be afive and vigorous, to take 
time by the forelock, which is bald behind, and being paft can’e 
be laid hold on; according to the Latin, Fronte caprllata off, 
pef? ef cccasso calva; and the Greek, "Oun ales Dipos soreitae 
moisas ntdseg, 


Suone (Jrr. Imp. and Part. P.} (Sceon, Sax.) did thine, 
has jbone, 


Sut’n1no fof Scinante, Sax.] cafting a luftre, looking bright. 


Sul'ninGness [Scinandenep-ye, Sex.) luitre, brightnels. 


Sutnous [Minjbew derives it of /cindere, L. to cleave} a Jath 
or cleft of wood to cover houles, Reeples, &e. with. 


Sui'Nctes [in Medicine] a difeale, a fort of St. Anthony's 
: ire, 


g of land among 
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fre, a fpreading inflammation about the watte, which is (aid 
to kill the patient, if it get quite round him. 

Suir [sktp, Dan. skep, Su. Scype, Sax. fthip, Dy. O. 
and L. G. ft & H. G.) a general name for all large veilels, 
that go with fails fit for navigation om the feas except gallies 
which go with oars and fmack-fails. 

Suip Money, a tax anciently laid upon the ports, cities, &'¢. 
of England, revived by King Charles I. but declared to be 
contrary to the laws and ftatutes of this realm, by a ftatute 17 
Charles I. 

Sut'rrer (f{thipper, Dw. and L. G. frhiffer, H. G.] the 
matter of a fhip. 

Sut'rring [of @kip, Dew. Scip, Sax.) thips 

Sui’p foapen (with Saifers] unfightly, {poken of a fhip that 
is built {trait up after fhe comes to her bearings, the fame that 
is termed Wale reared. 

Su PWRAeK 
fea, (Fe. 


{Scip-ppiec, Sex.] the perifhing of a hhip at 





SuI'PWRIGHTS, Were conftituted in the reign 
of king FamesI, They are a mafter, two war- 
dens, and 16 affitants, T'heir arms are a Noah's 
ark on a chief, the crofs of St. Gearge charg'd 
with a lion of England; the crett is the faid ark 
and the dove volant, with an olive branch in its 

mouth proper, 

Sutre (Scint, 2 divifion, of Scypan, Sax. to divide] a por- 
tion or divifion Of land, of which there are in England 40, 
in Wales 12, in Scotland 24, befides lewarties, bailleries, and 
conftabularies. 

Suire-Clerk, an ander-theriff, or his deputy ; or clerk to the 
county-court. . : 

Sutrx (g.¢.a Shark] a fharping fellow that lies upon the 
catch, as the fhark. fifth. 

Sui'exine, harping, lying upon the catch. 

Sutrt [Scyne, Sax. skiorto, Sa] an inner linnen garment 
for men. 

Jo Sutre ZIrr. VP. (Scican, Sax. skpta, Se. fchpten, De, 
O. and L. G. frheifen, H. G. chien, F.] to difcharge the 
belly; to cafe nature wa 

Suit Irr. Imp. and Part. P. [{cheet, Dw.) did fhite, have 
fhit. 

Sui'tren, behhit, fouled with ordure. 

Sui’rrency [with the Pu/car) poorly, pitifully. 

Sui'trrie Cock 2 [prob. of Sceoran, Sex, to fhoot] a 

aneorcott cork fluck with feathers, to be banded 
to and fro’ with battledores. é 
Je Sui'ver (prob. of fthelveren, Dw.) to break into fhivers 

ieces, 
4 Suit'ver [prob. of ftheuren, Dw.) a picce or cleft of 


or 


wood, 
Sutver [in a Ship) a little round wheel, in which the rope of 
a block or pulley runs. 

To Sut'ver (of {theuren, G.] to fhake for cold. 

Suoap [wlth Tin Miners) fuch fragments of ore, which by 
rains, currents of water, Ge. are torn off fromthe load or 
veins of ore. 

To SHoar 

Te Snore 

Swoars 

SHores 
leans forward. 

To Suoce [fthorken, Dw. Chsguer, F.] to clafh with, 
to ‘dafh againit; to oppofe or be contrary to; to put into a 
commotions 

ASuocx [fthork, G_] of foap-boxes, canes, wooden trays, 
&#¢e. is 60 in number, . 

Suocx (shorken, Da. Chor, F.] a blow, brunt, onfet, difafler 
in a ght. 

Suock of Corn, a fheaf or bundle; or feveral fheaves of corn 
fet together. ; 

Suo’ce ine (of (thorken, Dw.) putting into a commotion of 
mind. 

Sop _ 

+ RE v. To toe. 

4 Suoe (Sceo or peoh, Sex. skoo, Sw. fihor, Dv. O. and 
L. G. fthub, H. G.Ja covering or attire for the fect. 

To Suoe drr. F. [yceoxan, Sax.] to put on fhoes. 

Suop Irr, Part. P. [pceo's, Sax.yis hhod. 

4 Suos-Mater [of poco and macan, Sax. to make,j 

Snogtnc Horn, an inflrument to draw a fhoe on with eafe, 

€berp Man's Asfe will not make a Suoeine-horn. : 

The Engiib proverb fignifies, that every perfon is not quali- 
fied for every undertaking. The Fr. fay; I n'eff pas donné 2 
tous. (i.e. It is not given to every one, Or, Every one has 
not the gift. } 

ToSuoc [prob. of frhorkein, Trwt.3 to jog, to joggle, to 
make to wag or vacillate to and fro. 


4Suoa (ithork, Text.) the meeting of two hard bodies, 


i [prob. of fihorzen, Dy } to underprop. 


(of fchooze, Dy.] props or counterforts, fet to 
jupport or bear up any thing of weight which 
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which hit or Mrike again one another with violence; alfo 
concullion or fhake. 
Suoxre, fhallow, as fhoal-water. 
A Snows [pceole, Sax.) a company of fithes. 
Suoves[prob, g. fhallows] flats in the fea or water. 
Suo’Liness Cy. d. Shallowne/s) tulnets of flats in the 
Suo’ty [q. d. hallow] full of ilats. 
Suone, v. To bine. 
Siioox, v. To shake. 
SHoo LING [in Sea-Language] as good Shocling, is a fafe and 
convenient going to the fhoar, when the water gradually grows 


fea, &¢ 


Shallow, and not too fuddenly, and is not fometimes deep, and. 


fometimes fhallow,. 

SHooxs [fthoozes, Du.) underprops in buildings. 

ToSuoor Jrr. V. {ceotan, Sex. skiuta, Sy. {chicten, 
Dz. and L. G. {chicilen, H. G.} to difcharge fhot out of a 
gun, or arrows out of a how; alfo to put forth or grow 
a as plants do; alfo to fall like a meteor, fuppofed to be 
a ftar, 


Suor drr, Imp. (fchort, Du. and L. G. tthots, H. G.) 
did fhoot. 

Suor or SHorren drr, Part. P. [geithorten, De, and L, 
G. gefthoffen, H. G.) have foot or foatten. 

Co Suoor quite befines the Bark. 

L, Tota Via errere, Or, Toto Coele errares Ter. Fr. Sie 
oigner du Bat, 

To Suoor ({poken of Ballaf?) it is {aid to thoot, 
from one fide of the thip to another. 

4 Suoor (prob. of score, S#x.] a young [prout or bud; allo 
a young pig that has done fucking, 

ASuoor | Hunting Term) a young boar. 

Shoo'rine fick (with Printers) a piece of wood uled in 
the locking up pages in the chace or iron-frame, 

SxoP (pceope, Sex. fthap, in L. G. fignifies a cup board ; 
an oliice for felling wares, 

Acep thp Suor, and thp Suor will Keep thee. 

Snop difting [of Sceope, Sax. a fhop, and Levatis, L.} 
ftealing goods out of a fhop, going under pretence of buying 
which il it be to the value of 54. is death, 

SHo’RaGs, a duty paid for goods brought on fhore. 

Shore [Scope, Sax.j the fide or bank of the fea, river, Er. 

Snore, v. To Sear. 

Sito’rRuine, a theep-skin, after the fleece is fhorn off. 

SHoRN (of Sceanan, Sax.} v. To ear, 

Snort (Sceone, Sax. esurt, F. corte, It. and $p. Bort, Da, 
O. and L. G, Burrs, H. G.] of {mall length, 

Storr and Steer. 

L. Sermonis prolixitas fa/?isi afa. 

Stort-Saius [in aShip of War] are the fame as fighting fails 
and are the fore-fail, main (il, and fore-top-fail, which are all 
the fails ufed ina fight, leit the reft fhould be fired or {poiled. 

. Séort-Si'Gurepness, a fault in the conrfurmation of the eye, 
in which the cryfialline, &°¢, being too convex, the rays re- 
fiecied from diltant objegts are refraéted too much, and 


when it runs 


J 
cauled to converge too falt, fo as to unite together, before they 
retch to the Resina, by which means the vifion is render'd both 
dim and confused 

To Suo’a ven (Sceoptan, Sex korten, Du. O. and L. G. 
burtsen, H. G. atccurcir, F. accortarfi, It, acortar, Sp.j to make 
fhorter, to abridge in length. 

SHorryuss (Scontnerre, Sar] brevity, deficiency in length, 
_ Chain. Suor, is two whole or half bullets joined tocether 
either by a bar or chain of iron, which 
allows them fome liberty afunder, fo 
that they cut anddeilroy whatever hap- 
pensin their way, and are very fervicea- 
ble in a fea battle, to cut the enemy's fails. 





Round.Suot 
tion to the pun. 

Cro/s-dar Suot, are round fhot, with along fpike of iron 
call in each, as if it went through the middle of it. 

Cafe Suor, is either {mall bullets, nails, bits of old iron, or 
the like, put into a cafe, to fhoot out of ordnance. 

Langrel Suor, runs with a thackle to be thortened when it 
is put into the gun, having half a bullet eicher of lead or iron, 
which {preads itfelf when it flies our, 

Trundle Suot, is a bolt of iron of 16 or 18 inches length, 
having sharp points at both ends, and 2 round broad bowi of 
lead cait upon it, about a hand’s breadth from each end, and fit- 
ted to the bore of the gun. 

Suor of a Cable (with Sailors] is the faftening ef two cables 
together, that a ship may ride more fafely, 

* Shor [Sceae, Sex, a part or portion) a club or reckoning; 
a particular perfon’s part of it, that he is to pay inan ale-houle 
tavern, Se. 

Suor [of Sceoran, 
arrow, Sr, 


{in Gunnery] are round bullets fitted in propor- 


Sex.] hit or wounded with a bullet, 


Sxot 


—- 
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SHor dy the Bourd (Sea Phrafe) is when a yard is broken by 
the thet ot the enemy near the bottom. ~ 

Suor-Flegon (in Derdy/bire) a flagon of drink which the hoft 
gives to his gueils, when they have /pent above a fhilling. 

Snotren, v. To fhost, 

Suo'rren (of fehutten , Dy. to pour our) fpawned, or hav- 
ing fpent the roe, as fithes. 

Suo'rres- Milt, curdled, turned to curds and whey. 

Ts Suove (Sceoren, Sax. (chupven, Du. tehuuben, O, and 
L. G. fefteben, HG.) to puth or thrutt. 

el pe Sax. fcheuffel Dy. thaffel,O. and L. 
G. (chauffel, H. G.) an inttrument for digging, and alio vari- 
ous other ules. 

A Snovecuer, a fowl, called a pelican. 

To Suo'ven (of peorlan, §2x ) to work with a shovel. 

Jo Suou'Lver (of peuldon, Sex.) to lay on the shoulders 
allo to jolile wich the shoulder: 

Snounn (of peeoltan, Sex.) v. shall. 

SHouLvER (Sculvon, sux. thalder, Dax. fchouder Da. {chul- 
ter, G.ja part of the body that joins the arm to it. 

Suoutper Blade, a bone of the shoulder, of a triangular fi- 
gure, covering the hind part of the ribs, called alfo the Scapula, 

Suou'Lper of a Bujlion (in Fortif.) is where the face and the 
flank meet, 

Suou Lper of an Arroce (with Arcbers) that part of the head 
of it that a man may feel with his fingers, before it comes to 
the point. : 

Suou'Lper Pight (with Farriers) a difcafe or hurt in horfes, 
when the pitch or point of the shoulder is difplac'd, which 
makes the horfe halt downright. ; 

Suou'Loer-/plaiting 2 [with Farriers] a hurt which hap- 

SHou'LvER- form pens toa horie by fome dangerous 
flip, fo that the fhoulder parts from the breatt. 


Sxou’tper Wrench with Farriers) a fteain in the fhoulder. 


Suou’tpeR bead [in Arebery] a tort of arrow-head, be- 
tween blunt and fharp, made with fhoulders. 

SHou’tpeRine [in Fortification) a retrenchment oppoled to 
the enemy's, or a work call up for a defence on one fide, whe- 
ther made of heaps of carth, gabions, or fafcines; allo a fquare 
orillon made in the batlion near the fhoulder, to cover the can- 
non ofa calemate. 

Snoutpa’nine Piece [in Carpentry) a bracket. 

To Suout [prob. of jauchyen, G.] to fet up a loud halloo 
or huzza. 

A Suout, a loud halloo or huzza. 

To Suow, v. Ta Séew. ' 

A Suowe’r (peun, Sax. shur, Sa fehaur, O. G Ja falling 
or dillilletion of rain fora time, a cloud refolved into rain. 

* Suowe'niness [Scupicgnepye, Sax.) raininels, inclinable- 
nels to be fhowry. 


Suo'wery [of peupicg, Sax.) rainy, apt or inclinable to_ 


produce fhowers. 

Suown, v. Sheen, 

Snowy [of poeapian, Sax. fthouwen, Dx. to fhew] making 
an appearance, gaudy, 

Suaanc of (Scnincan, Sax.]v. To brink, 

To SHreavn@ drr. ¥. [Scpeanan, Sex } to cut or mince 

To Surv § {mall . 

Sureo (irr. frep. and Part. P.} did thread have fhread. 

4 Suréap (Scneao, Sax.) a mall cutting of cloth, tilk, &e. 

Sureno, v. fo Séread, 

Sureavines [in Carpentry] the making good of the rafter- 
feet in the cornice, that is when rafters are cut with a knee, 
thefe threadings (otherwife call'd furrings) go ftrait along with 
the rafter from the top of the knee to the cornice, 

Surew [of (threuen, G, to bawl] a fcolding contentious, 
curs'd, jl] natur'd woman. 

Suraew Mouse (skoumuf;, Dan.) a kind of a field-moule, 
about the ize of a rat, and ofa weezel-colour, very milchie- 
vous to cattle ; fo that country people fay, if ir goes over the 
back of a bealt, it will make the bealt lame in the chine; and, 
if it bite a beatt, it will caute it to {well to the heart and die. 

Surewp (prob. of betthrepen, Tews. to bewitch] cunning, 
fubtle ; alfo fart, witty. 

Surew'pty, cunningly, fmarely, wittily. 

Surg ew'pness, cunningnels, {martnels, fagacity. 

To Sunrex ((chrige, Daw. skrpa, Su.) to cry out as one in 
a2 great danger or fright. 

Ts Suaiex (Hunting-Term] to cry or make a noile asa badger 
does at rutting time. 

4 Suriex (prob. of fericcio, Ital. or tchrpge, Dan. skrp, 
Su.) a vehement noile or outcry. 

Suxiet (Scpife, Sax.) confellion of fins to a prielt. 

Surin fe of (chrepen,, Tewt, or of gréle} a tharp, a- 
cute voile, 

Suaitzy, tharply, acutely, 

Sxai'twess, fharpnels of found, 

Suxime [fome derive it of tthrump, Teut, a wrinke, becaule 


SH 


it has a wrinkled back) a fmall fea-fith, fomething refemblicg 4 
lobiter, in form ; allo a little thort fellow. 

Suri ‘n’p, injbrin'd, Jeated or placed ina thrine, Mi/, 

Saaine (Scpin, Sex. efcrin, F. ferinigm, LJ a cabinet or 
desks a fort of cale or chelt to hold the reliques of a faint ; al- 
fo the place where prayers and oblations are made to a faint. 

To Surinx Irr. ¥, (Scpincan, Sax.] to contraét or leffen in 
length or breadth; alfo to grow lels, Ee, 

SHRUNRY [lrr. imp. and Part. P.) did thrink, has rank, 

Suranx § or sbrank, 

To Surive (Sprpan. Sax.) to make a confeflicn to a pricit; 
alfo to hear fuch confeffions. 

To Suxi’ver (fthrumpelen, Zext.) to wrinkle, to run up in 
wrinkles or {crulls. 

Stnove Sunday(g. d. thriving-funday, of pepifan, Sex. td 
confeis becaufe our anceltors were wont at Shreve-side vo jorieve, 
i, ¢, to confefs their fins, and receive the facrament, in order to 
a more trict and religious obfervatian of Lent. 

Surowp S 

pcanen é [Scnu, Sex.] a garment for a dead corps, 

To Suxo'wo [of rcnypan, Sax. to clothe] to cover, skreen, 
ees or a ; 

HROw'DING of Trees [in Hashandry] the cutting or loppin 
off the top branches of ful meg! only dents rena 
. “it timbers and defigned either for fome prefent ufe, or jor 

uel. 

Surowns in @ Ship [with Mariners) thofe large ropes that 
come from either fide of all the mafts, and are faftened below to 
the fhip’s fides with chains, and aloft to the mats, 

Sirus [ponube, Sax.] a {mall or low tree, 

Siaus [with Betanifs) a plant with many woody perennial 
ftalks or trunks from the fame root, asa briar, €'¢. alio a litte 
forry feilow. 

To Suxus one, todrub one, to cudgel or bang him foundly, 

ai acompound of brandy, the juice of Sevil oranges 

Scrueg and lemons kept ina vetlel for the ready making of 
Punch at any time, by the addition of water and fugar. 

Suu spiness [Scnybrenerpe, Sax.) fullnefs of fhrubs, 

Suru’sny [of pepybig, Sax, full of thrubs, 

4 Surxuc, a thrinking up the shoulders, 

To Suave [perhaps of Cchroeven, Dw.] to thrink up the 
fhoulders. 

re rusk [of renincan, Scx.] v. To Grint. 

SHU DbDERING [prob. of (chamren or frhuvd eat. 
ee fhaking, oe ite ei 

» Situ’rre (Stunner derives it of peopl, Sax. a fhovel) to 
dodge, to thift off; alfo to thuffle or i Ee cards in any — 

; Te Suu ( Scunian, Sax. /ean/fare, It.) to avoid, to keep off 
rom. 

To Suut (Sciezan, Sax.) as to thut a door, &9'¢. 

Suu'rrers (of Scigtan, Sax. to lock, fthutten, Dy. to in- 
clo!) for windows, és'¢, 

Suu’rrre (Scea Bel, Sax.) a wearer's tool. 

Te get Suvr ot (prob. of poeaan, Sex. or fcheiden, G. to 
feparace or disjoin) to get rid off, to free er clear one of any 
thing, persion, or affair, 

Sty (prob. of fthcuen, G. to avoid or to abhor) referved, coy, 
wary. 

Suyxy, refervedly, coyly, 

Suyness, relervednefs, coynels. 

hehe (of cian a, Spittle, Gr.) a falivation- 

UAGONA GRA (crayereyeg of crayay, aj 
a pe Ng? ng int he eee eee tye 

tn (Sib, Sex. akin) kindred, hence comes our name Ge 

g. #, the kindred of god, a god-father or god-mother. i 

Stays Cosvaaa, q. 7¥ or Oe Bern, i. ©. the counfel of 
God.) of thete, in all, are reckoned nine or ten, as the Sibylia, 
Perfica, Lybica, Delpbica, Cumana, Erythrea, Samia, Tybur- 
tina, Hellcipontica, Pérygia, and Camea, whofe writings feem 
to have prophetied of Chrift fo plainly, that there is ground to 
fuipect the Greek verfes, that bear their name, were written 
alier our faviour's death, 

__ The Sibylla Cumana was a virgin who liv’d an innocent 
life in acave, near Cuma in Italy, far from all acquaintance and 
fociety of men. She compofed nine books of things to come, 
and brought them to Targuimins Prifcus to be fold, demanding 
about 300 pounds for them; which he refufing to give, fhe 
burnt three of them, and required the fame price for the reft ; 
but, the king refuling to give it, she went away; and having 
burnt three more, and returning, demanded the fame money 
for the remaining three, for which, the king, by the advice of 
his foothfayers, gave her the money, The Dawmviri facrorum 
or Pontifex Maximus ine thefe books in their cultody ; and, on 
all difficult occafions, thefe books were confulted by order of 
the fenate. There are yet remaining fome fragments of this 
fibyl, preferved in feveral writers, 


_ St'pytLa Agrippe was painted in the formof an old womaw 
in a rofeal garment, 


Si'BYLLA 


SI 


Sisy tra Delpbica like a young womanin a black garment, 
with a horn in her hand. 

Sisy ‘Lua Evropea, like a comely young woman, but with 
a red face, clothed with a fine veil on her head, and a fine gar- 
ment of golden work, 

Sisy'LLa Herophila, young and fair, in a purple garment, 
and having her head covered with a veil of lawn. 

Stsy’LLa Lityca, like an old woman clad in a purple gars 
ment, and crowned with a garland of flowers. 

Siay‘tta Pbrygia, with an old ill-favoured face, clad in a 
red garment. 

Sisy'tLa Perfica, clad in a golden garment, and a white 
veil. 

Si’syus. A certain author has endeavoured to prove, that 
there never was more than one Siby] that was a prophete/s, and 
that fhe was a Grecian, whole name was Hierophy/e, born at 
Erythea; and that the diverfity of her names was occafioned by 
her travels, or by the (pirit’s tran{porting her from one place to 
another; and that fhe dy'’d at Cuma in Jtaly, Vojfivs tells us, 
that the ancient books of the fibyls at Rome were altogether pro- 
fane; but that thule, brought from Greece by Craffivs, contzin- 
ed fome prophecies that had been given by certain Feros for Si- 
bylline oracles which is the reafon of thofe prophecies of the 
coming of the methah, that are found among them. 

Sipytxi'ne (Sidpilinws, L. | of the fibyls. 

Si'ccaTeD[ jiccatus, L } dried up. 

Sicca’nsous [ficcaneus, L.) dry of its own nature, that 
hath no {pring to water it. 

Stect’ricx [/iecifiews, L. ]caufing drynefs. 

Sr'cci ty [recitas, L.] deynels, 

Sice Poiat [é fix, F. of Sex, L.} the number upon the fide 
of a dice. 

Siche'ruM 

Sixes rrus 
time. 

Sicua [with Botan.) the wild carrot. 

Sictria’na [with Botan ] wutian, L. 

Sick [reoc, Sex. fink, Su, Huge, Daw. fietk, Dw.) indil- 
poled in the body. 

Te Sicxew [liubna, Sw. fiecken, Dy.] to grow weak or 
fick. 

Sr'cxiiness [of Seoclichnerpe, Sax.) unhealthfulnefs, apt- 
nels to be fick. 

Si‘cxty, unhealthy, 

S1'cxwess [Seocney, Sex.) indifpofition of body, &'¢. 

Sie Chamber of Siccnwess ig the Chappel of Devotion. 

Becaufe ficknefs generally brings men to repentance. 

ASi‘cxre (Sico, Sex. fegel, Dan. fikel, Du. fichel, G. 

ob. of /ecare, L. to cut) a hook for reaping corn. 

Si’cxty [of peoclic, Sex.) infirm or indifpofed in body; of 
a crazy temperament. 

Si'cur alias [in Law) a fecond writ fent out where the firft 
was not executed, fo termed from thole two Latin words con- 
tained in it. 

Sips (Sive, Sex. fpda, Su. fide, Dan. xpde, Du. fiede, O. 
and L. G. feite, H. G J the fide of any thing. 

To Sipe with, to be of the fame fide or party. 

S1'pgvine, fide-ways, on one fide, awry. Milton, 

Sipecines (old Lat, IWrit.] balks between or on the fides of 
the ridges of plow'd lands. 

St‘pesman (of Side and man, Sex.) an affitant to a church- 
warden. 

Siperi’rio[with Botan.) the herb wall-fage or ftone-fage, 
growing on old walls; allo iron-wort, and clown’s all-heal, ZL, 

Sipes of Horn Werks [in Fortification) are the ramparts and 
parapets, which inclofe them on the right and left from the 
Gorge to the head. 

Sipe Leys (Hunting-Term] are the dogs that are fet in the 
way to let flip at a deer, as he pafles by. 

Stper, See Cyder. 

Sipexa’tTion (with Surgeons) a mortification of fome part 
of the body. 

Sipera’tion [in Agricw/ture] the blafling of trees or 
plants, by an Fafferm wind, or by exceflive heat or drought. 

Siperation (in Medicine) a being {uddenly benummed and 
deprived of the ule of one’s limbs, 

Stpe'r ae, [fidercws,L.] of, or pertaining to the ftars, 

Sipe'nian 4 ftarry. 

Siperi'ris [esd neites, Gr.) the herb wall-horehound, L. 

Sipe’atat Yar [in Afiromemy] the fpace of time where- 
in the fun, going from one fixed far, returns to the fame 
itar again, which confilts of 365 days, fix hours, and very near 
10 minutes. 

Sipexi tes ford nei tne, Gr.] the load ftone. 

Si‘DEROMANCY "Say LP how of gid‘nez, iron or feel, 
and uwav7tia divination] a divination performed by a red- 
hot iron, upon which they laid an odd number of ftraws, 
and objerved what figures, bendings, {parklings, &¢, they 
tuade in burning. 


[cid Ree.]a ditch or fall current of vwa- 
ter which ules to be dry in the iummer- 
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Si‘peRo’se [ idersfut, L } planet-flruck 3 alfo full of itars. 
Si’pincs ¢ [old Res.) fidelings, balks between or on 
St'pLings é the fides of the ridges of plowed lands. 
Sipy, long, as, your Coat ticery fey, C. 

Si peways [Sive pag, Sax.) by or along the fide, 

Sier abun [with Oculi/fs] a medicine for the eyes, L. 

ASigce (PF. Ajedio, lt. Afédic, Sp. prob, of fedes, L. a 
feat} is the fitting or encampment of an army round a place, 
with a defign to take it; either by diltrefs and famine; or by 
making lines around it to hinder anv relief from coming to 
them from without; or by main force, as by trenches, at- 
tacks, Se. 

To lay Stece to a Place [affieger, P.] to befiege it. 

Stzce [of jirge, F. a feat) going to tlool, voiding of ex- 
creimenis. 

4 Sieve (pype, Sax.) a vellel or inftrument for feparating 
the grofier part of any thing from the finer. 

YsSirr [pipean, Sax. fifre, Se. fiften, Dw. firben, G.] 
to feparate the finer part of any thing reduced to a powder by 
afieve ; alfo to examine inquifitively and flily. 

To Sicu [reorian, Sex. fucke, Dan. fuchten, Dx. feuffsen, 
G.] to fetch breath deeply, by reaion of fome trouble of mind, 
or jome dileafe of the body. 

A Sian [prob. of peor, Sex. fucht, De. feuftser, G] fuch 
a fetching ot breath, as above. 

Sicur [geride, Sox. ftcht, Dy. Grficht, G.] the exercile 
or adtion of the fenfe of feeing ; allo a Show or (pzdtacle. 

Sicuts [in Mathematicts} two thin pieces of brafs on the 
exrreme of an Alidade or Index of a Thezdstiee, &c. for the jult 
direétion of the /dex to the line of the objet. 

Sr'curvess [zeprocleaz:, Sex ] blind. 

Steurniness (xeprdlicgnerp, Sex.) feemlinefs, hand- 
fomeneis. 

Stcurry [xepidlicg, Sex.) comely, feemly. 

ASrew [figiium, L.ja charm to be worn for the curing 
ofditeales, averting crofs accidents, injuries, &¢. 

Starzca’eta, a feltival among the Romans, wherein 
they fent preients of feals and other fuch things one to the 
other, L. 

Stetiium Hermetis [in Chymifry] an extraordinary mé- 
thod of luting glafles, by the clofing the neck of a glals-veilel 
with red-hot pincers. 

Si'cres [of fg/a, L.] cyphers, initial letters put for whole 
words; as R S.S. Regie Societatis Socins. 

Sicmoipa’ces [with sat.) certain valves of the pulmonary 
artery, in the thape of a half moon; they feparate to give pa- 
ffage to the blood, from the left ventricle of the heart into the 
Arteria pulmoraria; but, if itendeavoursto return, they fhut 
up the paflage and are inclofed by the blood. 

Sicmot’pes (5 of Z, and és, Gr. fhape] the procefles 
of the bones, whofe figure refembles the letter C. or the figma 
of the ancient Greeks; alfo three valves of the’ Asrta or preat 
artery, which obftruét the blood in returning back to the heart. 

Sicn [Ljfigne, F. fegaio, It. ign, Sp. of fignum, L )a fen- 
fible mark or charaéier, denoting fomething abfent or invifible. 

Sten [in Pbyfick} (ome appearance of the body diltinguifhable 
by the fenfes, whence the prefence, nature, and flate of a dif- 
eafe, or health, or death, may be inferred, 

Sicn manwal, a fetting one’s hand and feal to a writing. 

TeSion Lpenian, Sex, fignare, L. figner, F. fegnare, Ye 
SAiguar, Sp.Jto put a feal or fet a mark to any writing. 

Signa, marks or characters, thort-hand, initial or beginning 
letters, which by way of abbreviation are put for whole words, 
as D. D. D. tor donum Deo dedit. 

SicNna [among the Romans] enfigns or banners, of which 
there were {everal forts; on tome of them was a hand expanded 
as afymbol of concord; fome had a filver eagle; others the 
image of the emperor ; others a dragon with afilver head, and 
the reft of the body taffety, L. ° 

Sica (F. Ieee It. fenal, Sp.} a fign or token given 
for the doing or knowing ot fomething. 

Si'owan [fignale, Fs fegnasate, It.] notable, fpecial, remar- 
kable, famous. 

Si'enats, figns made by fea or land by.the admiral, com- 
mander, &¥¢, of any fquadron of fhips, either for failing, fight- 
ing, marching, &*¢. 

To St'anavize [figualer, P. fegnalare, It, fenalar, Sp.) to 
make or render famous by fome notable action, 

Si'cuatoay [ fgnatorins, L.) that is uled in fealing or ferv- 
eth to feal with. 

Si‘cwature [F. of fgnatura, L.] one'shand (ct toa writing. 

Si‘cnatuge [in Phyjicks) the relemblance that a plant or 
mineral bears to a man's body, or any part of it, 

S1'cnaturs [with Printers) fome one letter of the alphabet, 
fet at the bottom of every sheet, to diret 10 the ordering of 
placing them in a book, 

Algebraical Sica, are the marksand chara€lers-{- more and 
—lefs; the firft intimates that the quantities between which it 

g A flende 
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and—denotes fubfiraétion; X is put for 

alfo two quantitics fet one 

as # fignifies 
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flands are to be added, 
into, and fignifies multiplications 
above and another below a line fignity a divifion, 
that é is to be divided by ¢ 

Sions [with djrom.] a twelfth part of the ecliptick or zodi- 
ack, or a portion containing 30 degrees of it. As Aries, ‘fau- 
rus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Litra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, 
Capricsrnus, Agaarias, Picts. 

Si'cner, alcal fet in a ring. 

The Privy S\'GNET, one of the king’s feals, wherewith his 
private letters are fealeds as aifo grants and other things. which 
afterwards pals the great feal. 

Clerk of the Si'owut, an officer who conflantly attends upon 
the principal fecretary of Hate, and has the cultody of the privy 

fignet. 

Tava rer, one who carries the colours, a ftandard-bearer. 

Sivcnirer [in Ajirem) the circle of the zodiack, fo called 
from its bearing or having the 12 figns L 

Sicxirica nit de excommunicate, Ge. [in Laz) a writ 
which iflues out of the chancery, upon a certiheate given by the 
ordinary of a man who ltands obitinarely excommunicated for 
the {pace of 40 days, or laying him up in prilon, Ge. 

Sicwi'eicancy [jguificanza, It. of jignrficantia, L.) the 
being fignificant. 

SiaNt'Ficant ( fgnificante, Ie. and Sp. of fignificams, L.-J 
that expreifes much, or is to the purpole ; expreilive. 

SVeniFicantLy, expreflively, emphatically 

SIGNI'FICANTNESS [of figaifrantia, L.] fignificancy. 

Sicnirica TION (F. jignificazione, It. figrificacion, Sp. of 
fiznificatis, L.) the fign or meaning of a word, phraic, cm- 
blem, &e. 

Sion ricative Liguificativas, L.) fignificant. 

Signirica ror [with A/Prof.) a planet which indicates 
fomething remarkable in nativities, Se L. 

To Siow Ljignifier, F. fignificdr, Spe of figuificare, It. 
and L.] co mean or imply a certain fenfe; allo to notily or give 
notice of; allo to be a fign or a prelage of. 

Sr'entor L/ignore, Ital.) a lord or matter. 

Si'exum, a fign, mark, or token, L 

Sioxus smords [in Medicine) the fymptom of a difeale, L. 

Stre [of yal, Sax.) filth, to named, becaule it fublides to 
the bottom. 

Si'Lence [in Hierog/ypb.] was reprefented by a wolf, be- 
caule it is faid to make men dumb at its firlt fight. 

Sirence gives Confent. 

L. Qui facet confentire oideturs Or Silentium fapientis ef. 
*AuTode Tagtyay Susroy arog est ga. Eur. The Fr. lays Ajvez 
confent qui we dit mot: ‘And the It. Chi ta ce confeffa, It. All 
which have the fame fignification, and explain themielves. 

Si'Lence (FP. jilenzes, Ic. filencio, Sp. of filemtinn, of jilere, 
L.] peace, a ceffation of noife or of peaking, 

To Si'Lence (of filentinm, of falere, fi lentem reddere, L,] to 
jmpole or command filences alfa to pat toa non-plus; allo to 
fufpend a church minilter. 

Sesfonable Si uexce [Hieroglyg4.] was reprefented by 
wild gooles becaufe Ammianus relates, that when thefe birds 
fly over the mountains, where great numbers of eagles make 
their abode, knowing their inability of keeping filence, they 
take a fone in their bills, which hinders them from making a 
poife, and when they are out of danger they les it fall. 

Sive’nt [according to the Poets] were fatyrs, fo called 
when they were grown old, who are feign’d-to be great tip- 

Jers of wine. 

Si’cent Lflens, L. filentiewx ,F.) who holds his peace or 
fays nothings which makes no noife, Mill, quiet. 

Suce’xtiary [fieatiarius, L.) a gentleman-ufher who fees 
to it that filence and good rule is = in acourt, or elle where. 

Si’LenTLy, filly, quietly, without noile, without [peaking. 

Sr’LenrNess [/i/enteam, L.] filence, ftillnefs. 

Siti’cta [in Botam.] the herb fenugreck, L. 

Stricutose [of filicula, Lia husk) husky or full of husks. 

Siterous Ljilicius, L.) flinty, of, or pertaining to fints. 

Sitiaino’se (filiginolus, L.] made of fine wheat. ; 

S;':1co, a kind of corn with an ath Ja ftalk, and the grain 
very white; fine wheat, of which manchet bread is made, L. 

SV’erqua [with Gold Finers] a weight called a caraét or 
carat, of which fix make a feruple. 

Si’Liqua (with Botan.) the {ced-veffel, husk, cod, or fhell 
of fach plants as are of the pulle kind, Z. ; 

Striqua’sTRUM (with Botan, Jan herb whofe leat is much 
like alecoit, but of a fharp biting tale, pepper-wort, Bra/i/. 
pepper, St. Mary wort, L. . ; : 

Sink [peole, Sax. Gilt, Dan Ja kind of weaving or fewing 
thread of yarn, fpun by worms. 

. Sitxge’n [Seolcen. Sax.] made of filk. 

Strn-cuass [of Mirginea] a curiows plant that has very thin 
and fibrous Jeaves, of which a fort of fine Rut is made, with a 
giols like filk, and cordage much better than that of hemp and 
Bax, both for ftrength and-continuance. — 
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A Sitx-Tbriwer, a tradelman or mechanick sho winds 
twills, or throws the filk, in order to render it At for ule, : 
Sitk-THROWERS, Were incorporated #e#9 1629. and are a 
malter, two wardens, 19 affillants, no livery, ‘The afliiants 
fine is 84 and Rewards 20. ‘heir arms are Argent, thiee bun- 

dles of lk Sud/e, on a chief a filk thrower’s mill. 

Sixt [yyl, Sex. fehwelle, G. jews’, B. fogéia Tt.) the thref- 
hold of a door. 

Si‘bua nae aig pe takes it for a contraétion of Said- 

Si’_iimes ing Buddies ja potable liquor made by mixing 
the milk of a cow with evder, fugar, pice, Ee,» 

Si'uurness [prob, of yillic, Sex. wondertully) fimplenels 
fcolifhnels. y : 

Si'LLon [in Fortif.]an elevation of earth aiade in the mid- 
dle of a moat, to fortify it, when too broad. 

Sius'ruium [with Betaw.] che herb Laferwort, 

Si’txivy, fimple, foolith. 

Si‘tver [yylpen, Sex. fiifwer, Sx. (elf, Dew. filber Du. 
fiber, G.}aimetal, next in value to gold. * 

1. In weighs it comes next to that of lead being to that of 
gold as 10 to 193 and to that of water as to to one. 

2. I:is more fixed in the fire than all bodies. 

3: : . ane duétile and malleable ofall bodies, except gold 

4. It difolves more ealily in the fire than i t 
more difficulty than gold = lead. i iat 

5. Ivis diffolvable in Aywa fortis and notin Agua Regia, 

_G. It is lets tonorous than iron or copper, tho’ more than gold. 
Silver is (carce ever found pure and free, we mect with it in al 
molt all other metals, in the ore of gold, lead and copper; but 
ofiener in, akind of black tlony glebes full of thining freaks. 

Its character is } and would be a perfect circle if the inner 
part ha properly apply'd to the ourer as this from CC would 
ree Ch, mitts agree that filver is half gold, only that part 

Si'tver- Bud, a rare plant, fo cali'd, 

StLver adj, (Solpepene, Sax.) of, or pertaining to filver. 

iL Pagdate ea {in Leto] is when a lawyer is bribed by 

Si'Lver-Sgavajey§ the adverle party, and fei i 
be fick, that 2 ide not plead. i ania a amet 

4 Si'iver-Smith [peoipep pmid, Sax] an artilan who 
makes filver- velfels. 

SiLyverx Spoon Head [in Archite?.) the head 
fomething like the head bs filver oe) eer 

Si'tven Weed, the herb Wbite-Tansey. 

St uvaren [of rylpnene, Sax.) done over with filver. 

Sirve'stris, ared yrain, uled in dying tcarlet. 

Sima [in Archited?.) a Cymatine. 

SUMiLar (of fimilaris, L.] of a like form or quality. 

Si'mibar Ark; [ot a circle with Georsetricians} iuch arks aa 
are like parts of the whole circumference. 

SiMILAR Bodres [in Physebs] Juch bodies as have their par- 
ticles of the fame kind and nature one with another, 

Si'Mitar Dijeaje, a diicale of fome fimple, tolid part of the 
body as of a hbre, in regard to its tenlion or flaccidity. 

SiMivar Figures (with Geomet.Jare fuch figures, the angles 
whereof are reipectively equal, and the fides which are about 
the angles of equal proportion. 

Si Minar right lis'’d Figures [in Geom.) are fuch figures as 
have equal angles, and the fides about thole angles proportional. 

Simitar Numbers (with Aritd.) thole numbers, which may 
be ranged in the form of fmilar rectangles, the fides of which 
are proportional; as 12 and 48, for the fides of 12 are Gx and 
twos and the fides of 43 are 12 and four. 

Si’ssivar Parts (with awat.) the fame as fimple parts, are 
thofe parts of the body, that are throughout of the lame nature 
and frames as the Fl, Bones, Arterses, Nerves, and Veins. 

SimiLar Pelygens [in Geometry] are fuch as have their 
angles feverally equal, and the fides about thole angles pro- 
portional. 

SIMILAR ReSangles Cin Geom.] are fuch angles as have 
their fides about the angles proportional; which properly be- 
longs to all {quares. 

Simivar Segerents of the Circle [in Geom. are fach as con- 
tain equal angles. 

Si'minar jolid Numbers (in Arith.] are fach numbers, 
whofe little cubes may be fo ranked as to form fimilar and re- 
étangular parallclopipeds. 

Simizar Triangles [in Trigonometry) are fuch as have all 
their three angles relpedtively equal one to the other. 

Si’Mivar Light fia Opticks} is fuch whole rays are equally 
refrangible. 

Simivar Seiows [in Cowicks) are fuch, whofe diameters, 
make equal angles, with their ordinates. 

SIMILARITY é [of fimifaris, Le fimilaire, F.] likenefs, 

SuMILARNLSS the being of the fame nature, form Ge. 
at oe ry “3 a ar honas. a comparifon of two things 

ich, tho’ different in other refpects in fi : 
ie 4 conse: Ee pects, yet agree in fome ones 
Simi'citupe 
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Sine‘nitupe [F. Arvilitudine, Te. fmilitwd, Sp. of fmili- 
tudo, L.] limile, comparilon. 

SiMtLt tive, of, or pertaining to fimilitude. 

Simitatu‘pinanry [ fititudinarias, L.) of, or pertaining 
to, or exprefled by way ot fimilitude. 

Si'mNew Eprob. of fimula, L. fine flower) a fort of cake or 
bun, made ot fine flower, {pice, &e. 

Simonracan [Simoniacws, L. fo call'd from SimonMazus) 
of, or pertaining to fimony. 

Simo'ntacks, thofe perions who praétile fimony. 

Simo'nians, fo call'd of Simon Magus, who pretended to be 
the great virtue and power of God lent from heaven to earth : 
Among the Sermaritaws he pretended to be God the father; and 
among the ‘fers he made himfelf pafs for the Son. He patch'd 
up a kind of medly fvitem out of the philofophy of Plots, the 
religious fables of the heathens and Chrittianitys from P/zto he 
borrowed many things as to the worthip of angels, which he 
perverted to magical ufes, pretending there was no falvation to 
be had but by che invocation of angels, who were the media- 
tors between God and man. 

4 St’montst, a perion guilty of fimony. 

Stmony [jimsue, F. fimonia, It. Sp. and Le prob. fo 
named after Sieron Magus, who would have purchafed the gift 
of the Holy Gholt of the Apoitles with money] the making a 
trade of {oiritual things; the buying or felling of church-liv- 
ingss any unlawful contraét to have a man prelented to a par- 
tonagc. 

Js St’spee [according to Siimer of Simbelan, Sax. to 
keep holiday] to tmile or look plesiantly; thus the phrale, you 
pue on sour Holiday Looks, is you look plealantly. 

Stmece [F. /emplice, It. of fimp/ex, L.) pure, unmixed, 
uncompounded ; plain, deltitute of ornaments allo downright, 
free from deceit, harmiefs; alfo filly, foolith. 

SimeLe Quantities [in Alyebra) are fuch as confift of no 
more parts than one connetted by the figns —— and —. 

St Mece [in Alu/iré} is alfo wled in oppofition to double ; al- 
fo to acompound of feveral parts or figures of different values. 

Si'mere Probie [in Mstbemat.) is that which is capable 
but of one folztion. 

Stspre Leaf [with Botani/s) is that which is not divided 
to the middle in feveral parts, each relembling a leaf itfell. 

St'upre Nowxs [with Gram] the fame as primitive nouns. 

Si'mrie Wound (with Surgeons) is that which only opens 
the feth, and has no other circumttances attending it. 

SiMPLery ine [in Eccleiaffical Affairs) is the taking away 
the cure of fouls from the benefice, and difpenfing with the bene- 
ficiary’s being from his refidence. 

Si’MPLENESS mplicitas, Le fimplicite, F. fimplicita, 

Si pede ial t. fimplicidad, Sp.) fillinefs, foolifhnefs, 

Si'mpie-fenarile? [in Fortif.] a work whole head or front 

Si’nGLe-tenailiey confilts of two faces, which make one re- 
entering angle. 

Si'MPLETON (q. d. a /inple one, or Tony) a filly page 

Si’MPLER 2 a gatherer, or one who has skill in fimple 

SiupList § herbs. 

Si’mpves (in Botan.) all herbs or plants, as having each its 
particular virtue, whereby it becomes a fimple remedy. 

Simpcex Benefcium (eld Rec.) a lefler dignity in a ca- 

thedral or collegiate church, a Sime-cwre; alfo a penfion of a 
Farith church, or any other benefice which is oppofed to a cure 
of fouls, L. 

" Simpti'cta, fimples or medicines that are uncompounded. 

Simervciry [/implicitas, L. fimpiteité, F. Aimplicita, It.) 
plainnefs, finglenets of heart, plain-dealing, downright honelty ; 
allo indiferetion, fillinefs, foolithnefs. 

Simepci'city [in God] is an incommanicable attribute, and 
is a freedom from all kind of compofition or mixture, either of 
principle or parts. 

Simpcicity [in Metapéy/icks] is an indivifible unity, and is 
either abfolute or limited. 

Simpricity adjofute, is when a thing is indivifible indepen- 
dently, which is the property of Ged himfelf. 

SimpLicity dimited, is when any thing is really indivi- 
fible, but yet that depends upon fome external being, 

SimMecy [fimpiex, L.) fingly, purely, merely; alfo fool- 
ifhly. 

Stmpitupa’ria [of /implex and /vdus, L.) a kind of funeral 
honour paid to the deceated, by dancing and leaping. 

Si"MFLING, as to go a fimpling, is to go into the fields to ga- 
ther fimples or phyfical herbs. 

SimuLa’tion [jimulazione, It. of fimu/atio, L.) diffem- 
bling, feigning, difyuile; a colour, a pretence of what isnot, 

SimuLta’ngous [ /imu/tameus, L.) of, or pertaining to a 
Private grudge. 

To Sin (prob. of Sinnan, Sex. fpnda, Su. fpnde, Dan. 
fondigen, Du. findigen, G.) to offend, to provoke God, to 
tran{grefs God's law. 

Stn [Sinne, Sex. fpnd, Su. fonde, Dz, finde, G,) a tranf- 
greiiion of the law, an offence. 
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Stn ts Leonalspical’y defcrib'a, by a young man, blind, naked, 
and ofa fwarthy colour, rambling in a rupged path, with pre- 
cipices on each fide of him, girt round with a lerpent, which is 
gnawing his heart. 

His youth denoteshis imprudence, and his blindnefs the com- 
miilion ef fins his rambling a devisting from, and a tranfzrel- 
fion of the laws of Ged and Man; The precipices, the danger he 
is continually in, even in this lifes his being naked and fwarthy, 
that fin deprives:man of grace, and the purity of virtue: And 
the ferpent is a fymbol of Saran, feeking continually. to delude 
him with falle appearances. 

Sina’Pi[with Bosanifs] (envied, or muftard, Z. 

Sina‘risst [swatiguds, Gr.Ja medicine made of muflard to 
raile blijlers. 

Stw dors, born of, {prung from, or owing its being or ori- 
ginalto fin, Adiltom, 

Sinvess, free from, without fin, Afision. 

Since (Dr, 7. H. derives it of ithence, of SiSan, Sax. fint, 
Da. and G.] from, or after that times alfe feeing thae. 

Since re [F. fimcera, It. and Sp. fincerus, L.] honett, erue- 
hearted, plain, downright. 

Stxce’revy, honeity, plainly, downrightly. 

SINCERITY Limceritas, L. jincerité, Fy fincerita, Te, 

Stnce'Reness § jinceridad, Sp.j uprightnels, plain-heare- 
ednels, 

Sincerity [in Erdicks) is defined to be that virtue, a, or 
power of the mind, by which the will is determined to follow 
and perform that which the intelleét determines to be beft, and 
to doit, becaule it is fo. 

Si’ncrput, the fore part of the head, L. 

St'npon [strd'ev, Gr.] a little round piece of linnen, 
or lint, ufedin drefling a wound, after trepanning. 

SINE [in Geometry) is a right-line drawn from one 

Right-Sint§ end of an ark, perpendicular upon the dia- 
meter drawn from the other end ot that ark, or it is half the 
chord or twice the ark. 

Sine Complement of an ark [in Geometry) is the fine of what 
that ark or angle is lefs or greater than go degrees. 

Verfed Sime of an ark [in Geometry] isan ark or angle lefs 
than 90 degrees, being that part of the diameter, which is com- 
prehended between the ark and the right fine. 

Siwe affen/u capiteli [in Law) a writ which lies again{t a bi. 
shop, dean, prebendary, &'¢. or mater of an hojpital, 7, who 
alicnates or dijpofes of lands, which are held in right of his 
houfe, without the confent of his chapter or fociety, Z. 

Sine Die [in Les) when judgment is given againft the 
plaintiff, he is then faid to be in mifericordia pro falfo clamore 
Jus but for the defendant it is faid, eat inde fine dis, i.e. heis 
difmils'd the court, L. 

Sine Cure a benefice without the cure of fouls. 

Si’niewiness [of pineht, or pinu, Sax.) nervoufnels. 

Sinew [pynpe or pinope, Sox. senome, Du.Ja nerve. 

Singw-jbrinding, adileate in cattle, 

Stnewy [pinpeale, Sex.] nervous. 

Sinru [rynyull, Sax.] impious, wicked, 

. Sineutty [fingulic, Sex.) impioully. 
| Si’wrutness[pingulneype, Sax.) impiety. 

To Sina, drr. ¥. [yingan, Sex. fiunga, Sx, 
G.] to make melody with the voice. 

ae Irr. Imp. (Cunge, ange, G.] did fing. 

fo Sine the fame Song. 

Cantilenan candem canere, Ter. Phorm. There is nothing 
more troublefome or ungrateful in converfation, than long- 
winded ftories, and repeating the fame thing over again. 
ma hiatal (r2ngan, Sax. fengen, G.] to fcorch or burn 

ightly. 

Si'were [fimgu/aris, L.) fimple, alone. 

To SinGLe out, to pick out or fet apart from other perfon 
or things. 

Sinece [with Hunters} the tail of a roebuck, or any deer, 

Sinore Excentricity [with Afronemer:] is the diltance be- 
tween the center of the elipfis and the focus, or between the fun 
and the center of the excentrick. 

Si'noLensss (of fingu/us, L.] fimplicity, fincerity. 

Sitncie-Ten, a filly perfon, 

Si'NGLyY, one by one, feparately, alone. 

Si’ncutan (Sp. finguiter, F. fingulare, It. 
L.] particular, 
affected. 

Stncutan Number [with Gram] a number, whereby a 
noun fubltantive is apply’d to fignify but one perfon or thing. 
. SINGULAR oe esate, L. fingulariti, F. fiegu- 

St'WGULARNESS rita, It. fingalaridad, Sp.) the being 
fingular ; uncommonnefs; alfo excellency 5 allo a particular 
way of behaviour, é7¢. affectednefs. 

Sincu'LARLY, ina fingolar, uncommon manner. 

Sixcu'Ltus (with Piyscians] the biccowgh, a convulfion 
morion of the midriff. Sinica 


fingen, Da, 


of fingularis, 
ipecial, rare, extraordinary, choice; allo odd, 
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Si'ntcat Qudrant _ Matbemat.) a quadrant farnifhed 
with an index and two fights, to take altitudes, &¢. by. 
Si’nisteR [fmifro, Ic. fniéire, Sp. of finifier, L.J on or 
towards the left hands alfo unlucky, untortunate, indilcreet allo 
unfair, difhoneft, unjuft. 
SinisteR Ajped [in Affrel,] is an appearance of two planets, 
happening sctoeding tothe fuccedfion of the figns, as Saturm in 
Aries, and Mars in the fame degree of Gemini. 
ainereee {in Heraldry] is the left angle of 
the bale reprefented by the letter 1 in the cicut- 


cheon. 

Sinssren Chief [in Heraldry) the left angle 
of the chiet reprefented by the leiter C in the elcut- 
cheon. 

Si’wisterwess [ /niferitas, L.) unfairnefs, felf- 
intereftednels, —— _- sti 

er Side of an Ejcutcheon, the left tide. 

aiareehs a , of ancient hereticks, fo called, becaufe 
they held [iaifram) their left hand in abhorrence, and made 
it a point of religion not to receive any thing with it. 

Te Sinn, Irr. V. [pincan, Sax. funke, Sv. fincken, Du. and 
G.Jto fall or fettle to the bottom ; allo to fall or faint; alfo to 

der water. 
ar: sony Irr. Part. P. (gefuncken, G.] have Sunk. 
To Sixx a Deck, is to lay the deck of a thip lower than it 
belore. : 

st oy [ Jentina, It. and Sp.] aconveniency to draw water off 
f kitchen. 

“st " a2 no {fof rincan, Sax.] falling or fetthing to the bottom 
or under water, falling or fainting. ; 

Sincess [yinleay, 42x. ] free from, or without fin. 

S1’NNEXR [of pin, Sex.) a tran(gresfor, : 

Sinner (Sea-Term) a line m of rope-yarn to bind round 
ropes to keep them from being fretted or galled. ; 

Si xonomNes(in Law) a writ of allociations whereby if 
all in commillion cannot meet at the day appointed, it is allow'd 
that two or more of them may difpatch the bufinets. - 

Srixon ta [with the Paracelfians] the white glew in the joints. 

Si'soper (sinnoper, Tewt eworis, Gra mineral, other- 
wife called ruddle or red-lead, uled by painters, eo 
A Si'xuaren Leaf [with Botamijis) is that which is cut 
about the edges into feveral long fegments, as in oak leaves. 

Sinou'us [/iawo/, It. of finusfus, L.] crooked, having many 

ings and windings. : , 
vag ingo'siTY (of finwofitas, L. finwofire, F. finwofita, Ie.) 
€1'NvousN a: fullneis Aes turnings and windings, ora fc- 
ies of bends and turns in arches. . 
. an nus (in Poych) thofe clefts or fiffures that are between 
the Strata or layers | Ge. L. , 
Sinus [in Anat.) 


I 


wherein pus sivaeeg 4 L. F rs 
‘ “5 the dura Mater (in Anat.) is that ftrong and thick 
‘eealtaen "which covers all A cavity of the Cranivm, lL. 

Si'nus Meningiam [wh Anatemifis) four cavities in the brain 
the firftand fecond, calld Lateral Sinus's, are feated between 
the brain and the Cerebeléum, and terminate in the Vertebral 
Sinus’s; the third begins at the Os Cribriforme, and terminates 
in the middle of the formers the fourth arifes from the Glan- 
dula Pinealis, and terminates in the middle of the Lateral Si- 
nus’s. Thefe are called by Galen the ventricles of the thick 
membrane, and by others Ventricali Cerebri, L. 

Sinus ofium [with Anat.) the cavities of the bones which re- 
ceive the heads of other bones, L. : 

Jo Sur (fapper, Dx. or pipan, Sax.) to foop a little. 

Si'puon [igor Gr.) a crooked tube in hydraulicks, one leg 
of branch whereof is longer than the others ufed in the railing 
or Auids, émptying of = hap various other ules. 

‘prets [q. d- ts) little fops. ' 

a siasuth ‘ oes one Se. invenerit, L. thall find} a pa- 
per or bill fet up in fome open place, to proclaim the lols of 
verfity, L. 


againit his debtor, 
before the fherif, a itor fuch 
money received of him in péeumiis mumeratis, 1. e+ in money 
sumbred, L. : 

Sia (@or, Brit. Siewr, F.j an appellation of honour to a man. 

Starz [ fre, O. F. and It.y a father, amale animal. = 

To St'neniee (of fren, L] co allure perions to their de- 
fruétion. . ; 

Sinens [either of oeigew oF cugew, to draw or allore, or 
etigtir, to deceive, €s¢.] a fort of moniters who are faid to have 
their u parts like beautiful virgins, and the lower: like the- 
tailotafith. The names of the chiet of them were 
Azlaepe, Pifines, Thelxiep e, Morpe, Alogopbonss, Leucofia, Li- 
whence the famous city 


of Naples in Italy 


L’ 
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was called Purthexope. Thete are faid to have inhabited be. 
tween the coats of Jta/y and Siciiy, and to have plav'd harme- 
nioufly on feveral inftruments of mulick, and to have fung fo 
melodioufly, that they allured paffengers to them to their de- 
ftruction. 

By thele Syrems are faid to be fignified the allurements of luft, 
which » ill infellibly bring us to an unhappy end, unlefs we 
imitate the example of Uiyts, who failing that way caus'd his 
men to flop their ears with wax, and himfcif to be bound faft 
tothe mait of his fhip, that they might not prevail npon him, 

Stxi'asis [esepietass, Gr.) a great heat ot the brain and us 
membrane, £ 

St'aius (EeiseS, Gr,] the dog ftar, a bright Mar of the firkt 
mognitude in the mouth of the contlellation, called ramis major. 

Jo Simnxame [ furnom mer, F ] to give the name of a family 
t0 a perion, 

4 St xname [ /urnom, F. q. d. the name of a fire or father) 
a family name. 

Sino’nes [with Sargeom] are little pufhes in the palm of 
the _ or tole ut the foot, in which there are litth worms or 
infects. 

Siskin, the bird called a green-finch, 

Siry’scHion (with Berans/?s) a fort of great onion, 

Sister [ppupcen, Sax. lifler Sw. fofter, Dan. fuficr, De, 
O.and L. G. tchwelter, H’ G.] a female born of the fame fa- 
ther and mother or of one of them. 

Sistex-Heod (of ppurten, Sex, or @ufter, Dan. and hoows 
termination added to relation] the fociety of filters. 

St'srrum, an ancient mutical inflrument uled by t i 
of fis, and Ofris, L. a a 
—_ MBRIUM dé aaa water-mint, L. 

_ Stsyamncurum (Cossugiz-xs0v, Gr.) a kind of great onion, 

To Sit, Irv. F. [at rg ay anid, Sw. faten De. hg 
L. G. fitgen, H. G. sedere, It.) to repole upon a {cat. 

Sir in pour Place, anD none can make pou rife. 

Site [Ljitus,L.j the fituation of any place, territory or 
building. 

Sirs [with Logicians] one of the 10 icaments, whi 
declares the {ubjeét to be fo and fo ort aa — 

Ser. Fa? (of a Horje} a horny knod in the skin. 

bee ms (yi5an, Sax.) fince, feeing that. 

Siracu Noman (SiScunoman, Sax.] a gentleman who 
the leader of the men ot a town, &e, i ay tes who had fo 
much land as oo ig render him capable of knight's fervice. 

4 Srrue (Side, Sex. Cepilen, Dw. fenfe, G.) an inirumeut 
for hhowing grafs. ; 

Si'ripxno [ftibundas, L.) exceeding thirlty. 

Stra‘cutous [ jticwlo/us, L.) very thirlty. 

S3ris Morsosa [or the thir/ty Dijeafe) a dileafe cauled by 
ar oe falt and hot oo. of the body. 

UTuate [ fsuéte, F. ftaate, It. ftwads, Sp. of ftuatus, L. 
fituated, ric laced. f 4 Bren es 

Situatap tf tas Ss F,] feared. 

Sirua'tion [ /itué, F. fituate, It. fituade, Sp. of tas; LJ 
the manner of being fituated; alfo a feat. ; 

Siru‘ation [with Logicians] is the ninth of the categories, 
as ident fe Gea before, bebind, to the Right, to the Left, 

irus [in Gesmerry, Aigedra, &c.) the fituation of furfaces, 
lines, he L. et } 

Six (pex, Sax. fer, Sw. and Dan, fes, Dz. and L. fechs, H, 
G jix, B. jei, Ie. fex, L. ££, Gr] the number VI ars % 

Si'xain (in Midis. Affairs) an ancient order of battle for fix 
batallions, which fuppofing them to be all ina line is formed 
thus. The fecond and fith batallions advance and make the 
Van. The firit and fixth fall into the rear, leaving the third and 
fourth to form the main body. Each batallion ought to have a 
fquadron on its right, and another on its left. Any number of. 
batallions, produced of the number fix, may be drawn up by 
this order: So 12 batallions may be put into two Sixaias, and 
81 into three Sixains. 

Sixta [pixt, Sex.) the Vith or 6th. 

Sixts a Mufick| one of the original two concords or har- 
monical intervals. 

Sixteen (pixtyne, Sax.) XVI. or 16, 

Si‘xtry [pixteg, Sex.} LX. or Co. : 

St'x-roup (Six Fealve, Sax.j fix times as much. 

Size [imert. £tym.] proportion, bignels, ttature, length, 
thicknefs, 

Size, a glewith matter, which painters in diftemper mix with 
their colours; alfo a kind of patte uled by fhoemakers; allo a 
fort of jelly ufed by plailterers, Ge. 

Size, [at the Univerfity of Cambridge) fo much bread or beer, 
fet upon any of their names inthe buttery-book, as amounts 
to the value ofa farthing, and is marked with the leter S. 

To Size, todoover with fize; allo to fcore as ftudents do 
in the buttery book at Caméridge, the fame that is called to dar- 
tie, at Oxford. 

SUZEABLE 
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Si'ztame, of a fit or convenient fize, 

Size aBLeNness fot ajiex, F. (Fe. the being of a fit fize. 

Size’t [with Munters] the remains of the bars of filver-metal, 
fc, after the round pieces of money have been cut out, accord- 
ing to their refpettive fizes. ; 

Sizer, a {cholar of the lowelt degree at the univerfity of 
Cambridge; the fame as a fervitour at Oxford. 

Sizte’me [{ /ixieme, F.] a fequence of fix cards, at the game 
called piquet. 

Si’ztNnc [at the Tin Works) a curious method of dreffing 
the tin ore, after it comes from the launder of the ftamping mill; 
which is by fifting it through an hair-fieve, and catting back 
that which remains in the fieve into the tails, to be trampled 
over again. 

Sxa'ppLe fof peeaSnyype, Sex.) hurt, damage; alfo 
ravenous, mifchievous, 

Sxappo'’ns [prob. of pceabna, Sex.) the embryo's of bees. 


A Sxain é (regene, Sex.) a fort of thort Jrijb (word. 


A SKEIN 
ariel Lefeaignes O. F.] alength of yarn, thread, filk, 
SKAIN fe. as it is wound ona reel. 

Sxa‘rrep [with Sailors] a thip is faid to be skarfed, when 
one piece of timber is let into another. 

To Sxaten a Wheel, is to Rop the wheel of a cart or wagon, 
by putting a ftone or block before it. 

Skate (Sceanda, Sex. frade, Dan.) a fith. 

Sxec, a fort of a wild plum growing in hedges, and of a 
reddith colour, 

The Skea [with Saifors] that fmall and flender part of a 
keel, chat is cut flanting, and Standing a little without the flern- 

tt. 

ae E'GGER fi roeazza, Sex.) a kind of {mall falmor. 
Sxe'cour-Trext, a kind of ith or falmon. 

Sxe'Lerow ( /guelette, F, febeletro, It. efgueléte, Sp. Sxn- 
aetas, Gr.) the bones of an animal cleared from the flefh, &e. 
and put together again in their natural order, with wires. 
;OINTSs 
* Sxe'tier (Dr. 74. H. derives it of eewelitte, F.j a veiiel 
of metal with feet for boiling. 

Sxevue'tra (oi) Rec.) a little bell for a church-fteeple. 

4 Sxe"LLuM Yasin: Du.) a rogue. 

' $xa’rTic CSxeriimos, Of Ts ZSxirrec3a, Gr. to ob- 
Sxe’pTick § ferve, to contemplate, &e.] a philofopher 

who doubted of every thing, and admitted of no judgment 

concerning any thing. 

Sxe'pricatty after the manner of a skeptick. 

Sce’pricism, the doétrine and opinions of the skepticks; 
which was, that perfons ought to fufpend their judgment, as to 
the determination or firm belief of any thing. 

Sxarcu Le/guifft, PF. /chizze, It.] jthe firlt draught of a de- 
fign or fancy, elpecially in painting and a 

To Sxercu out [e/guifer, F. febizzare, It.) to draw the 
outlines of a thing, to chalk or pencil out. 

Skew (prob. of skew, Tewr.}co look askew, to look on one 
fide {corntully, to fquint, to leer. 

Sxe'wer [shebve, Daz.] a flender pin ufed by butchers, 

eooks, &e. 

Sxive [efguif, F. jebift, Iu efguife, Sp. frapba, L.) a 
{mall thip boat. 

Sxitn (skell, Dax. Minsbecw will have it from feio, I know, 
or Scholaa {chool] capacity, knowing, experience. 

Sxi'LFuL [according to Minfbewo of Scielus, L. and full, 
Sax.) knowing, experienced in. 

Sxi‘Lruncy, knowlngly, with experience. 

Sxi'LFULNESS, knowledge experience in an art or {cience. 

To Sxi'm [ecumer, F. /cbivmare, \t.] to take off the froth, 
fcum, or top of any liquid thing, v. To /cwm. 

To Skin [skinde, Das, (chinden, G.) to flay, to take off the 
skin of an animal. 

The Sxin [of skind, Das.) the hide of an animal; alfo the 
outward rind of fruit. 

Arar ig mp Shirt, but nearer ig mp Sxiv. 

Some friends are nearer to a man than others: Parents and 
children than other relations: Relations than neighbours, and 
neighbours than flrangers; but above all, aman is neareft to 
himlelf. Céarity begins at Horse; but this charity at home 
ftands in a flippery place, upon the brink, cither of an unge- 
nerous Se/f- Love, or of a foreign extravagant Affefions and it 
is very apt to flide into one or other of thefe difcommendable 
extremes. ‘The adage indeed intimates, That we ought to va- 
lue our bodies more than our goods; to part with our clothes off 
our backs, rather than have our skins ftripp’d over our ears; 
that our charity and hofpitality fhould commence in our own hou- 
fes, for the entertainment of our families, relations, and friends; 

yet it does not mean, that it ought always to lie {neaking at 

home, and never fhew it felfabroad; it fhould be as extenfive 
as the light, and beflow here and there a kind ray upon fran- 
gers, as well as bofom friends and acquaintance, according to 
our circumfances, the’ not fo as to make aman a Fes defe by 


SK 


his good offices toothers. Mla chemiiz m'¢f? plus procke gue ma 
Rese. French. Tunica pails preprior. Latin. Pius pres ef le 
Chair que la Chemrfe, Fre “Acreitecor # tru wenn. . Greek. 
Mi fringe pia la camifcia, che fa gonella, Ve. 

Sxi'NNERS, Were incorporated nna 1325. 
they confift of a mafler, four wardens, 68 afli- 
ftants, and 1i70 on the livery; the fine for 
which is 16/. 65. 8¢, This is the fixth com- 
pany of the twelve, of which there have been 
29 lord mayors. ‘This company has been ho- 
noured by having of their fraternity fix kings, 
five queens, one prince, nine dukes, two earls, and a baron, 
Their armorial enfigns are Erreine on a chief Gwfes, three 
crowns Or, with caps ofthe firlt. The erect, a leopard Proper 
gorg’d with achaplet of bays Or. The fupporters, a lucern 
and a wolf both Proper. ‘The motto, To Ged only be all glory. 
Their hall is on Dotegate- Hil. 

Sxi’nniness, the having much of or being little elfe but 
skin; leannefs. 

Sxi'nny, confifting much of skin, lean. 

A Skin, a four-footed {mall Egyptian animal or ferpent, in 
the form of a crocodile. ‘ 

Skink Pottage [sbhencken, Dv. fchencken, G.) a fort ot 
Scotch pottage, made of the finews of aleg cf Leef. 

To Skink [poencan, Sex.] to ferve drink at the table. 

A Sxinxer (®benber, Dan.) a cup bearer, a butler. 

Te Skip (prob of /guittere, It. to dance, or ¢/guiver, Fy to 
fly back] to leap or jump to and fro. : 

To Sxiv [peyptan. Sex.) to pals by or over. 

AS«ip, a leap or jump. 

A Skip. Jack, a lacquey, a forry fellow that roves up and 
down. 

rnb a 7 uey or foot: boy. 

Skrprer (Ckipper, Dv. and Dan. fchipite e - 
fler of a fhip or fea vente: pipers ana ae 

Sxip-Pound fe. 4. thip-pound] is the dividend of a laft of 
corn laden in a fhip, and contains from 3 to 400 pounds. 

ToSer'nmisn [fearamucciare, It, efcarmouchir, P. efcara- 
mucer, Sp. tchermutsen, Dy. ftharmiitscin, G } to fight on a 
fudden furprize, furprizedly, and without order, as ftraggling 
parties of foldiers do before the main battel. 

4 Sxi'emisn [efcarmouche, F. fearamuccia, It. efcaramuxa, 
Sp.] a {mall encounter of a few men, when they fight, as above ; 
or acombat in prefence of two armies, between two parties, 
who advance from the bodies fer that purpole, and introduce 
and invite to a genera] regular fight. 

Sxi’rreT [chirrivia, Sp.) the plant skirwort, whofe root is 
rtp os ae a great dainty, 

K1Irts [prob. o tv, Sax.) parts ofa garment below the 
waift; alfo the rie Petty . 
To fit upon One's Skiers. 

Skit [prob. of peyttan, Sex. to fhoot]a caprice, whimfy. 

Sxi'rTisn [ecowteax, F. in the firlt fenfe. Skrmmer will have 
it from extera@, Gr.) jadith or relty, as fome horfes are; alle 
fantaftical, fisking. 

Sxi'rtisuty, reftily, alfo wantonly. 

. Sxi'rrisnNess, wantonnels, friskineG, 

To Seream [prob. hpemen, Sex.) to fquawl out, to make 
a fudden Joud noife with the voice, 

ASxerea'MING, a making fuch a noife. 

Te Sxneen [fome derive itof fchermen, Tews. or prob, of 
fecernere, L.] to delend or protect from ; allo to fift thro’ an in- 
ftrument called a skreen. 

A Sxreen [Sommer derives it of pcpimbpe, Sex. Minberw, of 
Jecerniculum, Lx others of eferein, F.j a device ty keep of 
the wind, heat, &c. from bodies; alfo- a device for filting gra- 
vel through. 

To Sxuw, togo fideling along, to waddle. 

Sxutu(prob. of fehell, Jews. a thell, or fehedel, Tews. the 
head] isthe uppermoft bone of the head, fafhioned in the form 
ofa globe, and diftinguifh’d with its orders of {mall holes and 
feams, and outwardly covered with skin and thin fleth, left it 
fhould be over burthened with too much weight. ‘Thele are 
full of pores, for the more convenient evaporation of the grofs 
humours of the brain, and certain excrements of it, whereof 
hairs are produced. The skull is inwardly hollow, that the 
brain, which is the feat of all the fenfes, may be the more com- 
modioufly placed init. Itis diftributed into three parts; the 
fore-part (call'd Simcipwt,) and conjoineth into the forehead; 
the hinder-part (call'd Orcciput;) and the middle or crown (cab 
I'd Vertex) {cated between the fore and hinder-parts, In thele 
three partitions are ;placed three fenfible faculties; in the 
fore-part is the Sen/ws commumis, or fancy, i. ¢. the judg- 
ment of the fenfes, or univerfal notion of things; in the 
middle, the imagination; in the hinder-part of the head, the 
memory. 

Sxure [(thupte, Dw.) a {mall boat; alfo a large long barge 
for paflengers, 
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Sky [@kp, Dan] the azure concave of the heavens. 

Sxy-Laré, a finging bird. 

the Sxx falls toe fhall catch Larks. 

The lark is alofty bird, and foars perhaps as high as any of 
the inhabitants of the airy regions; and it there be no other 
way of coming at them, till the sky falling down on their heads 
bears ‘em down into our hands, we fhall be little the better 
for’em This proverb is ufually apply’d co fuch perfons who 
buoy themfelves up with vain hopes but in embryo, ill concei- 
ved, and as likely not to go out half their time, or nor to lat 
till their accomplifhment; as fondly as the lad who feeing ‘the 
lord mayor in his pompous procelfion, faid, See what we mw/? ail 
come to, Ad illos redis qui dicunt fi caelum ruaty Lain, Oat- 
Tov TonTe Lads ig oA a yaad xevesl. Greek, 

Sxy’venace [o// Ree.) the precinéts of the town of 
Calais in France, fo named while it was in the poficilion of the 
Englifb. 

Stas (Mab, Dw.Ja puddle. ; 

Stas [with Carpenters, &c.] the outfide fappy beard or 
plank, that is fawn off from the fides of timber. 

Sta‘say [of Mabbp, Dw.) plathy, dirty, full of water and 
dirt. 

Sta‘apiness, floppinels, fulnefs of plafhes. ; 

Stack (Crlec, Sax. Jexws, L,) loole, not tights alfo flow in 
doing bufinefs. 

Sra‘cxry, loofely. ; ; ; 

Sta'cekness (/axitas, L.] loolenels in oppofition to tightels. 

Jo Sta‘cren [placian, $ax. Macken, Du.}ro let a cord, Or, 
loufe, which before was tight; alio to grow remilc. 

Stac, the recrement or drofs of iron. 

Stain, v. To flay. 

' Te Suaxe, to mix lime with water. 

Stam (ata Game at Cards) the winning of all the tricks. 

Stam Cat the Aflwm Mines) afubllance often produced by 
the too much or too little calcining it. 

A SuaM Fellow, a tall, flim fellow. — 

Sua‘nver [jeandalum, L. Cchande, Du. efelandre,O. F. a 
misfortune.) a reproach, backbiting, an evil-ipeaking of, 

Stanver caves a Score behind it. 

L. Calumniare fortiter aliguid adbarrebit. ; 

We fay likewite, in the fame fenfe, Térow much dirt, fome 
will tick. Injuries are feldom wholly forgot, tho’ the perions 
aggriev'd may have their reafons, or be uncer an obligation, to 
be filent for the prefent. ; 

To Sta woER (of /candalizare, L.Jto backbite, to {peak evil 
of, to icandalize, to reproach. : 

Sia’NDEROUS, reviling, apt to rail at, reproachful. 

Sia‘NDEROUSLY, revilingly, reproachfully. 

Sta’NDEROUSNESs, reproachfulneis, 

Stank, flim, flender ; alfo a fort of fea-weed. 

Staxt [fome derive it of Mange, Dw. a fnake) glan- 

Sia'wTinc§ cing, deviating alide, not ftrait. 

SLANTINGLY, Obliquely indirectly. ; 

Je Star [prob of alapa, L.J to ftrike, to give a perfon a 
buffet or blow, and moit properly with the open hand. 

A Swap [alapa, L.) a blow or buffet. 

sH, acut. . 
Scenes {of dagen, Ds.) 6 cut or make a flahh with fome 
initrument. 
a [Sea-Term] uled for the middle part of a rope or ca- 
ble that hangs down, when it hangs flack. ; 

Starcn of Fair Weather (Sea-Pbrafe] is when there comes 
an interval of fair-weather, after long toul-weather. 

State [prob. of e/clat, F. Minjbew) a icaly or fort of 
ftony fubftance, eafily parted into icales or flates, tor tiling 
houles, &e. : 

Sua’rrern, a flatternly woman, #& ¢ one who does 
not regularly difpole of a alfo fluttith; allo care- 

i refs or apparel. 
acca 7 floorken, Dw.) negligent and carelefs, as 
{s in drels and houfewifery- 
i ype [efitave, F. 9. d. tsa great numbers of 
which were taken na ricige f the Germans and Venetians] a per- 
tual fervant, a drudge, Dw. ; 
nw St amd fof. iebrave, It, rs Sp. jaliva, L, {pittle] to 
let the {pittle ran out of the mouth. . 

Stat gry (efclavage, ea perpetual fervitude, drudgery. 

Sta‘visuiy, ina flavih manner. : 

Sta‘visuwess (c/clavage, F.) hard fervice, drudgery. 

ToSua'vanter (ofSlegan, Sex. fthlagen, Tewt.] to kill or 
flay, to butcher. 

th Stay, rr, ¥ (riegan, Sex. Dan. flacgen, Du. and L. 
G. feblagen, H. G. which fignity no more than to trike or 
beat, anlefs compounded with the particle of, af or 4}.) to kill, 

Staw Irr, Imp. (Moge, Den. gefchlagen, H. G.) did flay. 

Statn Irr Part. P. (getchagen, H. G ] has flain, is flacm. 

4 Stay (ple, of rlegan, Sex, to ftrike) an inikrument be- 
lenging to» Weaver's loom. 


t 
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Svea‘ziness (of Cloth) flightnels of workmanthip. 

Steazy (prob. of Sil/gia, the place where made, L.] digh: 
or ill wroughe, as filks and fome linnens are. 

_ Step (Monde, Deu. iede, Su. and Du, “chlitge, G. or 

Stevce § of pliveptan, Sex. to lide] a fort of Carriage 
without, or with broad low wheels, uled in Helland; allo a fort 
of trough or cart, in which traitors are cairied to execution. 

4 Szzoce [plecze, Sax] a {mith’s great hammer, which 
they ufe with both hands. - ; 

_ dbaut Suzoce [with Siiths) one that is ufed for battering or 
drawing out the largelt work, and is held by the bandle with 
both hands; which they fing round over their head, to dbrike 
as hard a blow as they can is 

Upband Stevce Cwith Smith) is ufed by under workmen; 
it is uled with woth the hands befure, and is feldom raised high- 
er than the head, and is for work that is not of the lirgeft fize. 

SteeK? [plid, Sex.) fincoih, even, glib, made fo by often 
Sick § rubbing with the flickftone. : 
Sui'cxness (Sligneppe, Sax. tmoothnels. 

do Surer dir #y (ylepan, Sax, Mlapen, Da.) to take red 
by flceping. 

S.ept (fer. Jup. and Part, PJ did fleep, has Jrpr. 

One Hours Seer before Brdnight is worry wo after, 

I leave phylicians to account for this: But the lollowing 
proverb; 

Tt ts goad to Serre in a whole kins Speaks for icelf, 

Stee pers [on Sévgooard} thoie timsers are fo called that 
lie _betore and behind in the borrom of a fhip, the ufe of them is 
tu itrengthen the Faticets and Rungs. 

Sirepizy, heavily, drouiily. 

Stee’rirss (Sxpleay, Sax.) without Acep. 

Scert, v. Jo Sleep. 

Stee py [pixpicg, Sax. faperig, Du. O. and L. G. felt. 
ferig, H. aliens tw Sean " . 

Stet py Grave [ylapignava, Sax J] a tomb or fepulchre. 

Sie py-Beil, a dicate in theep. 

To SLeER, to leer or peep at. 

Steer (prob, “vee Sax. g. de Mippery rain) a fort of me- 
teor betwixt rain and fiow. 

SLeE TINESS, raininels, and fnowine!s, or {nowy raio. 

Sise’ry, betwixt rainy and fnowy, 

Suxeve (plicpe, Sex.) that part of a garment that covers the 
arm. 

Svee'vevess(Slipleay, Sax.) without fleeves; alfo trifling, 
impertinent, as a flceveleis errand or mefiage. 

Steicur [prob. of {thlepe, G. canning) dexterity. 

Ste’nper (Gender, De.) iim, not thick about in bulk; 
allo forry, pititul. 

SLENDERLY, meanly, pitifully. 

Stice [plice, Sax.]a broad or thin cut. 
qt s tafe cutting a Scice off anvrijer Ban's Loaf. 

Thar is it is not eatily mifs'd. The G jay; Clon andrrn 
Leuten Daute ci es gur Riemen (chnewden (i.e. bs 1s good cut= 
ting thongs from other people's hides.) And they generally apply it 
to the happineis of thove who are provided for at other people's 
— or cajls: But we generally apply our proverb in a worle 

enle. 

To Surice [plicen, Sax.] to cutin flices. 

Yo Sut’cKen (iirhien, Dw.} to tmooth. 

Suivcknkss [ot ph3nepye, Sex. or fehlichten, Tewr.) to 
flicken (moothneis, 

A Stive (Slide, Sex] a frozen place to flide on. 

Ts Sutve (irr. V pitoin, Sax.) to glide along on ice, Ee. 

Seip [drr. imp. and Part. P.|(ylid, apliden, Sex.) did 
flide, have flid. 

Sttpine [in Mechan.) a motion when the fame point of a 
body, moving along a furface, deteribes a line on that furface. 

Sti'pinG: Rule [with Mathemat )arule to be uled without 
compafles in gauging, &c. 

_ Te Suicur [¢. d. to make light of, or of Crhleven, Du.) to 
difeiteem or dilregard; alio to do bufinels flightly. 

Stteur (Mitra, sv.) ordinary, bad. 

SLicutry, lightly, carelelly, badly. 

Sut’cuTinc iy, with diidain, or dilregard. 

Suime [plim, Sex. fehleum, G. /ims, It.) foft mud ; alfo a 
clammy or glewifh humour. 

Sui miness fof plimicgnerye, Sex.) a muddy foftnels, 
clamminets, 

Stt’myese Cof plimnepe, $ax.] flendernefs. 

Sui’uy [plimincg, 40k) fel of flime, ropy, &c. 

Sui'ngss, craftinels, clandeltinenels, refervednels, 

Stine (fipnahe, Dew. Meunga, Sv. ding, De. tchtingr, H. 
G.] a fkring-inttrament or machine for throwing ftones; allo 
uled by brewers in carrying barrels, and al/o for other ufes. 

To Stine, drr, ¥. (flpngeh, Dan, fingern, De. Dingen, O. 
and L. G. fthlingen. H. G ) to calt or throw with a fling. &e. 

Stuns, dre. Imp. and Part. P.(Qunge, geGungen, O. and 
L. G. thlunge, and gefrhlungen, H. G.) did fling, have flung. 
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Sut'norxe of the Yards (Sea-Pbrafe] is when the yards are 
fall bound aloft to the crofs-tree and head of the malt, by any 
rope or chains that ifthe yard by any means fhouid happen to 
break, the yard may be kept from falling down on the hatches. 

4 Sutnx (Mank, Dan] a calt calf or other beatk, . 

fo Suinx, drr. ¥. [of fiincan, Sax.) to ineak or go away pri- 
vateiy; alfo to calt or bring forth a calf before its time, 

Siusk, der. dnp. (luncée, O, and L. G. tthlunrk, H. G.] 
cid fink. 

Stunx, (Jer. Part. P.] have fart, ra ; 

4 Suir fot plippan, Sex.) fliding, a fall; alfo a miflake 
alfo a narrow flip cut off trom any thing. a 

To Suir (ier, ¥ plippan, Sax. to flip, to fall, td mikake. 

Suter (irr. Lorp. and Part. P.} did tip, have flipt. 

A Seip [sith Gardeners} a iinall {prig or twig, pulled off 
from @ tree. or. 

Sut'erers [plippepay, S2x-] loofe thoes for wearing in dry 
places. : ss _ 

Sut'PPERINESS, aptnefs to caufe flipping or Miding. 

Sui’rreey [of plippan, Sux. to flip} apt to caufe Mipping 
alio deceitful, tricking. ; 

To Suit, irr. V. [ylican, Sex. Uprd, Sx. Mite, Dan.) co cue 
a thing with the grain, as wood, whalebone, Sea ; 

4 Scir [Slite, Sex.) a cut or divilion according to the 
grain, as of wood, Gr. 

To Srive [prob. of Macher, Dax.) to creep or goabout dro- 
nifhly. 7, , - 

Ze Sur’ver [plipan, $x.) to cut or divide into thin pieces. 

Stoars ef @ Cart, are thole under-pieces which keep the 
bottam together. 

Jo Stock, to entice away another's man’s.fervant, O. 

Stocksre'r? one who entices away other men's fervants, a 

SLockeR kidknapper, Da. 

Suos (Sla, Sex.) a wild plum. 

Stoe-#%orm [Slap pypm, Sax. prob. fo called becaufe flow 
in its motion] an infect. 

Stoop, a {mall fea-veflel, v. Shaifesp, 

To Stor (prob. of Habben, Du.) to dath with water or other 
iguids 
gene flantingnefs, a going diagonally or fide- 

Sio'rinentss§ ways. f 

Storincir, flantingly. 

Sio'pry [of Mabbe, Dw. plathy. 

Spops [ /cr/oppi, Ital.) phyfical potions. 

Stops ie Gabbe, Du.) a fort of wide-kneed breeches, worn 

feamen. , 

Stor ofa Deer [of Moot, Du.) the view or print of a ftig’s 
foot in the ground. 

Stor [Huerog/ypb.] was reprefented by a tortoife, becaule 

itis of a nacure very lazy, and flow in its march, 

Storn [of SliS Sex.) idlenefs, lazinefs, dronithnefs. 

Sto‘rurut (¢,. d, Sladpul, é. ¢. full of unwiilingnels or plap, 
Sax. flow] idle, dronith, lazy. 

Sroruructy [of SlaSpullic, Sax.) dronifhly, &'¢. 

Sto'rurutness [of SlSpulueppe , Sex.) flownefs, dro- 
nithnefs, &e, 

4 Svoucn [prob. of Molt, Dan] a great lubberly, dogged, 
il behaviourcd, flovenly fellow. 

Stoucnine, clownih, lubberly, awkward in deportmenr. 

4 SvovGi { prob. of Luh, Sex. a lake) a deep muddy place; 
allio the calt skin of a fnake, 

4 Siouci, the fpungy or; porous fabltance in the infide of 
the horns of oxen or cows; \alfo a piece of corrupt fleth cut 
our of a fore of wound; alfo the fcar of it, a 

Sroven [in a Coa/ M ne) adamp, 

SLouGn of a@ told Bos [ Huntine Terres] the bed, foil, filth, 
or mire wherein he wailows; or the place in which he lies in 
the diy time 

Stove filver [at Wigmore) a rent anciently paid to the ca- 
itle, intlesd of tome day's works in harveit, anciently perform- 
ed for the lord of the manour. 

Stoven (fome derive it of florf, Dx. others of tthlants, Tewt 
earelels or more problably of fa/ope, F.Ja nally, beaflly fellow, 

SLoventiness [of {thlans, Tews carelels, or flor Da.} na- 
ftinels, careletneis in drefs, carriage, Ee. 

Stoventy, nalty, carelels; alfo in a carelefs manner. 

Stout (prob. of ploy Szx.) concave or hollow, g. d. a 
hollow skin, the ealt skin of a fnake. 

Stouts [with Munters] a herd or company; asa flouth of 
bears, #. ¢. a company of them. 

Scow (plop Sux.) dilatory, tedious, dull in motion. 

Siow’ ness (Slapnerye, Sax.} tedioufnels in motion. 

SLow'wess of Motion. Ovr learned countryman Mr. 7. 
Dee reiates, that he being in his travels, in company with the 

noted Cardan, {aw an inftrument (which was firft fold for 20 
talents of gold) wherein there was one wheel, which conftantly 
moved round againit the reft, yet did not finith one revolution 
under 7000 years. ; 
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Yo Suu'aRer cover [Stinner derives it either of Judricare Lat. 
to make flippery, or of ithiupren, Tewt.) to do a thing Muttithly, 
carelefl y, or without application, 

A StuBReER deguilsen (with the Vulgar) a flubberly, dirty, 


naily fellow. 

Stuce 2 [eftéufe, F. Mupte, Dv] a vent or drain for wa- 

suneae ter on land; alio a frame of wood in a river for 
keeping the water from overflowing low grounds. 

Stuc'p, ifiving or pouring fourth trom a fluce. Aij/ton, 

Stuc, a dew-inail, withour a fhells allo a drone or idle 
{cllow. 

Suc (prob. of trhlagen, Dz, to flay or finite] a great gun ; 
alio a battered leaden bullet. 

Stuce [prob. of fucé&rien, Dy. to aét flothfully] a thip that is 
a dull, heavy failor, 

4 Stuccarp [fuckcier, Dy.) an idle, Mothful, dronith 
ferion, 

Stu'ecis [prob. of fuckelen, Da. flothful. 

foStumner Lot ylummenan, Sax. Jommetiver, FJ to fleep 
untoundly, to doze, 

StumMBeRous, flumbering, of, or pertaining to flumber 

Yo Stump, to flip or fink into any wetor dirty place. 

Stuna, v. To Shag, 

Siunk [of plincan, Sax.) v. To Sink, 

_ foStur [tooren, Dx. salir, F.] w foil or daub; alfo to be. 
ipatter or fully a perfon’s reputation. 

Stu a mark of ignominy; a foil ordawb: Alfoacheat at dice. 

Scur (prob. of éatwar, L. mire, €€'c. or of Jalape, Fa naity 
houtewite. 

Seu'rtisn [prob, of /vtofas, L. or of fale, F.] nally, not 
cleanly in cookery or houfewiery. 

Stu'rrisnwess, naitinels in houfewifery. 
bY [of fchterhen, G. to creep as Minjberw fuppofes] craf- 
tily relerved in words or deeds, €'c. 

Sux-Boots [with the Vulgar] a ieeming filly, but fubtle fel- 
ow, 

Smack [pmac, Sex. finak, Sx. and Dan. fmack, Duy. 
fchmark, geithmack, G Ja tatle, a relifh, a imattcring. 

SMack [{chimaches, Text] an cager or amorous kifs, with a 
noife made with the lips: allo a noile made with a whip. 

To SMack {of pmeccan, Sax. fmaka, Se. fmnager, Daw, 
fmecBen, Du. O. and L. G. fthmicken, H. G.) to talle or re- 
lith with the {mack of the lips; alfo to kifs eagerly or amoroufly. 

To bave @ Sma‘CKERING for a Thing, to long for it; to be 
very defirous of it. 

ASMaceine Cove [with the Canting Crew] a coachman. 

Smaka [old Rec.) a imack or little thip. 

Smatt [ymel, Sox. Cmale, Dan. Cmaal, Sv. 
frhmall, O. and L. G.] little in fize, or in number, 

SMALL Craft [with Fibermen) all fuch lines, nets, and 
hooks, as are ufed in fifhing; alfo all forts of finall fea veifels, 
as {macks, catches, hoys, &r. 

SmaLu-Piere [in Seotéand) a coin in 
English, of which three make a noble. 

Saary-Pox [pmsl poccap, Sex} the epidemical diftemper 
of England. 

SMa‘tiace, an herb. 

SMa‘Luness [Smelnerye, Sax.] littlenef. 

Smaur (Email, F. fisalts, It.) a blue colour ufed by pain- 
ters; alfo blue enamel. 

Yo SMart [pmeontan, Sex. finerten, O. and L. G 
thimertyen, H. G.} to caule pain, 

Smart [pmeont, Sax ] pain froma prick, cut, f¥¢, 

Smara'Goine [ f/maragdiaus, L of cuser'ylaG, Gr.] of, 
or pertaining to an emerald. 

SMaRa‘Qnous (Zpaer'yd 3, Gr.) an emerald, a precious 
ftone of a’ tran{parent and lovely green colour, 

Smart [ot pmeonz, Sex. finerte, O. and L. 
H. G ) quick, violent, fharp, biting; alfo witty. 

SMARTLY, quickly, violently, tharply, wittily. 

Sua’erwess, fharpnels, pungency; alfo wittinefs 

Smarcu [of pmac, of pmacan, Sax.Ja fuperficial of fight 
knowledge of an art, é#'¢, 

4Sma'trexer (prob. of pmzcan, Sax. to tale] one who has 
fome {match or tindture of learning. 

To SMear [pmenan, Sux Cmoria, Sw. fmure, Den. fmeeren, 
Du, fchmectyen, H. G.] to daub over with greafe. 

Smecty’mnus, aa word made out of the five frit letters of 
the Chriftian and firnames of five presbyterian minifters, viz, 
Stephen Marjhal, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, Matthew 
Newcomen, and William Spurjlow, who wrote a book againit 
Epiycopcey and the Common-Prayer, in the year 1641. whence 
their followers were called SmeAymnians. 

SME'OMA [gsiiyyce, Gr.) foap, or any thing that fcours. 

Sme’cmaticn J jmegmaticut, L.gunyustlings, Gr.) of, or 
pertaining to foap, of a loapy or fcouring quality. 

To Smect, Irr. V. [incertae Esymolozie, but the moft prob. 


tual, Da. 


value two-pence farthing 
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G. fthmerts, 


that etymologifts have given us, is by Mlindew, who derives it 
frhamadken, 
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{chamavkrn, Tewt. to tale; but it may as well be derived of 
pmerc, Sex. a taite or reli} to perceive fcents by the noftrils. 

Seay [lrr. Letp. and Part P.) did imell, have jmele. 

Smetuine [with Pdifsopbers) is an external fenfe, by 
which an animal, by the afliltance of his noltrils, (which are 
furnifhed with very fubtle fibres) reccives all manner of imells 5 
and thole, that have the molt tender fibres, enjoy this fenfe in 
the molt exquifite manner. ‘This fenfe in man is {poiled by the 
vapours of different and dainty viands or meats, which is al- 
Jedg’d as the reafon why men have not this fenfe to that per- 
fection that molt other animals have, who, by feeding on a 
more fimple diet, enjoy this fente in greater pericétion, and can 
by their fmelling find out their food, tho’ at a great diltance. 

Smecuine, the aét whereby we become fenlible of odorous 
bodics, by means of certain efluvia of them, which ftriking on 
the olfactory organ, with brisknefs enough to have their impulle 
propagated to the brain, do excite a feniation in the foul. 

Smext [pmelz, Sex.) a fine {mall hhh, 

4Smexr (with the Canting Creve) halfa guiney. Tip mea 
Smext, #. ¢. lend me half 2 guinea. 

SMELT, v. To Smell. 

Jo Smevr [(fmelten, Du. O. and L. G, fthmeltsen, H. G.) 
(with Refers) is to melt metal in the ore in a furnace, called 2 
fmelting furnace, in order to feparate the metal from the earthy 

arts. 
. To SMERK (of pmencian, Sex.) to look {milingly and 

To Smicker§ amorouily. 

SMETH, an o1mtment to take away the hair. 

Sut'cxer fof pimoc, Sax.) a woman's inner garment of lin- 
nen the o chang'd into an i, and tie termination ef added, 
the beter co fit the mouth of a Prade. 

hh (cuiaee, Gr.J the herb bind-weed ; alfo the yew- 
tree, L. 

fo Suixe L{mifer, Dan.jto look pleafant, to laugh filently. 

Smi'NTHEAN [ot cuivSevs Gr. a rat) an epithet given to 
pollo, from killing rats, mice, Oe. 

Sau’rts 2 Lot cuca, Gr. to cleanie] the Emery or Emeril. 

Smx'ris§ one, a kind of hard fone uled by glaziers to 
cut glafs, and by jewellers, to polith jewels, Oe, 

Jo Smite drr. V. [Cmesten, Du. O. and L. G. frimeiffen, 
H. G.] 10 ftrike, hit, or beat. 

Smit 2 der. Imp. Cfmitt, Du. O. and L. G. fchmeiffe H. 

Smore§ G.] did (mite. 

To Smare [with Fas/coners) a phrafe ufed of a hawk, when 
fhe wipes her beak atter feeding. . 

Sui'tinc-Line Cin a Ship} a {mall rope faftened to the mi- 
zen yard-arm, ferving to loofen the mizen fail, without ftriking 
down the yard. 

To Smire the Mizen (Sea-Phrajfe] is to pull by that rope 
that the fail may fall down, . 

ASmiru [pmid, Sax. fmedh, Sx. fmiv, Du. fchmied, 
O. and L. G. fthmint, H. G.] one who works in iron. 

Black Smitus had a charter granted Ame 1577. from Q. 
Elizabeth, confirm'’d by K. James tl. and K. a. 
Charies 1; but there are] fome records found 
relating to this company fo ancient as Edward 
III's time. Their armorial enfigns are, Sable, 
a chevron betwecn three hammers Argent, 
handled and crowned Or, on a helmet and torfe, 
a phenix firing herfelf by the fun-beams, all pro- 

tr. Themotto, By Hammer and Hand all Arts do fland. 
Their hall is fituate on the welt fide of Lambeth bill, 

_ Smi’rHery Cpmid cpape, Sex.] the trade of a {mith. 

Jo follow Smituery (pmidan, Sex.] to work in iron, &'r. 

Smi'ruy [of pmi, Sax.Ja {mith’s fhop. 

Smu'rTen, Vv. To ferite: 

Satoce [ymoc, Sax.) an inner Jinnen garment for women. 

Smock-fac'd, efleminate, womanih of countenance. 

Smo'xiwess [of pmoca, Sex.]a being fmoky or infelted with 
fmoke. 

Smo‘ce [pmoca, Sex. fmovke, Du. and O. G.] a humid 
matter exhaled in the form of a vapour, or the black exhalation 
which afcends from fire. 

There ig no Smoxe but there isfome Fire; Said when 
appearances make a thing probable, L. Now ef? fumus ab/que 
igne. It. Nowe'e fumo fenza fuoco. 

Smo'xy Cpmocicg, Sex.] fending forth fmoke, &'e. 

Te Ssoxe Cypmocian, Sex. fmooktn, Ds.) to fend forth a 
foliginous vapour of fat unétuous woods, coals, &¢. 

¢ Smoke (/mell or /u/pef) a delign. 

Smoxe Farthings, an annual rent, formerly psid for 
cuftomary dues, offered by the inhabitants of a diocefs at Whit. 
Suntide, when they made their proceffions to the mother or ca- 
thedral-church. 

Sone: St/ver 

Smoxe-Peany 
tithe- wood. 

Jo Smoot {pmexSian, Sex.) to make plain, or even. 


uke 





money paid in ancient times to the mi- 
nifters of feveral parithes, inftead of the 
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Smoorn [pme%e, Sax.j even, plini alf@ fofe, courteous. 
SmoorH Wultrs run Derp. 

This proverb is {poken to, or of them who feem demure, yet 
are fulpected to be roguifh. The Ly tay; Cave tidi a mute, a 
qusgue afilente, : 

SMootuty, evenly, in an even plain manner, fofily, cour- 
teoully. 

Smoo‘Tuness [pmax Deneyp, Sex Jovennefs, plainnefs. 

Smoorn Botting of Sxgar [with Confetiisners} is when 
fugar is boiled to fuch a height, that dipping che tip of the 
finger in it, and afterwards applying it to the thumb, a {mill 
thread or tiring will immediately break, aud remain in a drop 
upon the fingers. 

Smore, v. To frvite. 

Yo Smorver [(pmopian, or pmoSepian, S2x.] to fuffocate, 
to ftop the breath. 

4 Smotuex, a vapour or fmeke, caufed by 
flraw, Ee. 

Smuc [{pmicne, Sex.] {pruce, neat. . 

To SmuG one’s feif (Cuurke, Dan. Cmucken, Dy. O. and 
L. G fthmucken, WH. G.Jtotrim, clean, adorn, and fer ones 
felf off to the belt advantage. 

ToSuu’cere [fmectkeicn, Dw.) to handle or kifs amo- 
roufly; allo to run goods afhore, or bring them on fhore by 
flealth without paying the cuitom. 

Smu'Gwess, t(prucenels, neatnefs. 

ASmu’ccrer, one who runs uncultom’d goods afhore. 

To SMUGGLE [as lelore, or of (naggerer, Daw. or tehmers 
chelen, Fewt.) to kits amoroully ; to run goods, fe. 

Smucating Kew [with the Cansing Crew) a bawdy-houle, 

Te Smut [bepmitan, Sex. or fchmurjsen, G. fuetren, Ds.J 
to dawb with imut, 

Smet [ichmuts, Tewt. or Cinette, Dw.) the foot of achim. 
ney ; alfo a Giicale In corn, 

Smu TTiLy, obfcencly, 

Smu'triness, a being diwbed with foot, &'¢. alfo obfce. 
nity of dilcourle 

Smu rty, befmeared with fmut. 

Smyextum (with Besanys) the herb lovage, or parfley of 
Macedon. 

To Swasare [with the Canting Crew] to riffe, ftrip, or 
plunder. 

Snack, a fhare, apart. As, 
ss Te ge Snacks with one, is to take part or participate with 

im. 
aneeee (prob. of fnabel, Dw. a fort of bit for a horie~ 
idle. 

Snac, an unequal tooth, flanding out from the reft. 

Snac-Tree, a re plum.tree, O 

Swati (Sng), Sox. of pnican, tocreep {negel, Dan. fna 
Du. fchnecke, C.} a fort jevedia: one = 

@ SNaiv’s Gallop. 

That is, every flow pace. L. Yofwadinens Gradus. Vicifti 
Cochleam tarditate. Plant. 

Snate-Claver, a fort of herb. 

Snake-Eater, an American bird, 

ASNake [HMiereglipbicalis] was (in the following form, 
ciz. inanorb, biting and devouring his tail) by the ancients 
pur to fignity the continual mutation of creatures, and the 
change of one being into another; becaule the world, as it 
were, feeds upon ifcll, end receives from itelf a continual 
fapply of thofe things that time confumeth, 

Asnake [poaca, of prican, Sux. to creep fnake, Dz.) 
a kind of ferpent. 

Sna‘ky [of pnaca, Sex. a {nake} having or like {nakes. 

Sxake-Reot, a Virginian Root, of a gratetul and wholefome 
bitter talte. 

Snaxt Wed, the herb adder's-wort or biftort. 

4 Sxap, a fort of noites,alio a moricl or bit; alfo akind of 
fifhing fer pike. 

To Suav (of fnappen, De. knacken, G-Jto makea noile with 
the fingers, by hitting them one againtt another, oe, 

Sna’ppisn(ot faapprr, Dan.) lurly, crabbed in {peech. 

SwaPrisuty, crotsly, peevifhly, crabbediy, 

Swa‘prisHey, croffncisy peevilhnels, crabbednels in {peech. 

Sxav-Dragen, a kind of flower; allo a fort of {port made by 
eating plums out of cortlge brandy. 

A merry SNav (prob. of knapa, Sax. a boy, becaufe they are 
commonly merry, ] a merry fellow. 

Ssxap-Hance [{chnaphahn, G.) a fire-lock, a gun that flrikes 
fire without a match. 

Snap-Sack, See Knapfack. 

A Sware (fnare, Don. fehnaer, Da.) a gin or trap to catch 
birds or beafls ; a wire-gin or {tall net to catch fith. 

ToSnane [befthnarrer, Dew. Cnadria, Sw.) te en{nare, ene 
tangle, or take in a Inere. 

Jo Swart [fehnurren, Tewt.) to grin like adog; alfo 0 be 
entangled like a skein of filk, 


burning 


Te 


SN 


T Swaten (prob. of faappen, Dy. tho’ Spelman derives it 
of fchach, Tews. theit} tocatch any thing fuddenlys to wreit or 
take away eagerly or by force ; 

Swarcu Block (ina Ship} a large block or pulley, having a 
fhiver cut thro” one of its cheeks, for the ready receiving in of 
a rope, uled for the fall of the winding tackle, that is let into 
the block, andafterwards brought tothe capane 

To Seax [Sntcan, Sux, frige, Dax.) to act mean fpiritedly 5 
to creep about batdfully; to lurk about. . 

Swea’ktne [ot Snican, Sax. tniger, Dan.) creeping up and 
down baihfully s alfo niggardly. 

A Sxeakine-Brdige [with the Canting Crew) one that robs 
alone, and deals chiefly in petty larceny. 

SNA KINGLY, pisifully, poorly, niggardlily. 

Sxea'KINGNGss, mean {piritednels, bathfulnefs, &e. 

Swe'axs 

SNEA KSuY 

J Sxeer, to laveh foolithly or {cornfully. ; 

Sweeztne [ot nicpan, Sax. nicfen, G.)a convulfive motion 
of the mafcles of the brestt ufed m expiration + wherein, after 
fulpending the infpiration begun, the air is repelled from the 
mouth and nofe, with a momentary violence, 

Sxee’zixe wort, an herb named from its quality. 

Sweat (with Hunters) the fat of deer. 

Snew, v. To fmow. 

ToSni'cxan? [incert. Etver.]to laugh flily, wantonly, or 

Jo Suiviecer$ contempiaouily, to laugh in one’s fleeve. 

Jo Snir (Mnippen, Dv.) to cut with thears, Ge, 

Jo Sip (with the Yu/gar] to cheat. 

Sni‘ery, parcimonious, niggardiy. 

ASnive (Suite, Sex. fneppe, Du. Cchneppe, G.) a kind of 
fowl. 

ASwire, a bird, alfo called a bail. 

Js Suite ({npde, Dan. pnican, Sex. fehniutyen, G.) to 
blow the nofe. 

Swi'ring [in Falconry] a kind of freezing of a hawk, or 
when a hawk does, as it were wipe her beak after feeding. 

Sxt’vex [Snopel or pnvylung, Sex.) fnot 

Sni've toes [of Snogel, Sax. {not] {notty-nos'd, peak- 


a fneaker or low-{piriked perfoa. 


SsI'vVELLY ing, &e 

ASwi'verine Fellow (with the Vulgar] a whining, pitiful, 
mean {piriied fellow. 

Snov (Snot, Sex.] a fillet or hair lace ufed by women, 

Sxoc-Ma/t, fmooth with combs. 

To Snook, to lie Jurking tor a thing. 

Te Sno'ne [fnarka, fnorra, Sv. fnorckren, De. fthnoychen, 
G.] to makea noife thro’ the noltrils in fleep. 

JoSwoat [fnorcke, Dan} to make a noife as a horfe does 
when frighted. 

Sxor (Snore, Sex. fnoor, Sw. thor, Dei a fort of phlegm 
Or mucous matter, that is voided out of the nole. 

Snorry [Snozicg, Sex.] {meared with {not. 

@ SNout ({nade, Dan.) the note of a fwine, &r. 

Snow (Snap, Sax. fms, Sa. thee, Dan. freum, Du. fehnee, 
G. Neige, EF Newe, It, Nieve, Sp. Nix, L ) is a moilt vapour, 
elevated near to the middle region of the air, whence it is thick- 
ened into a cloud, and reduced into the form of carded wooll, 
then falling down by little. parcels. The white colour of {now 
proceeds [ram the conjunction of humidity with cold, which 
naturally entenders whiencis. If {now falls in fammer-time, 
it is cauled by the high mountains, which, cooling the lower 
region, give budies unto vapours, and caule them to delcend as 
low as the carth. 

Sxow [according to the learned Dr. Grew] as to the form of 
it, has many parts of it of a regular figure, for the moft part 
being as fo many lictle rowels or ftars of fix points, being per- 
fect and tranfparent ice, as may be {een upon a veffel of water; 
upon which fix points are fet other collateral points, and thefe 
always ac the fame angles, as are the main points them(elves. 

From whence the true notion and external nature of Sacw 
feems to appeor, wiz, that not only fome few parts of Sacw, 
but originally the whole body of it, or of a {nowy cloud, is an 
infinite mais of ivicler, regularly figured, and not one particle 
of it originally being irregalar. 

Ir being a cloud of vapours gathered into drops, which drops 
forthwith deicend; upon which defcent, meeting with a foft 
freezing wind, or at leaft palling through a colder region of the 
air, cach drop is immediately troze into anicicle, fhooting itfelf 
forth into feveral points or Str/@ on each hand from its center. 

And as to any of them that are not regular ina flar like form, 
it happens thus; that {till continuing their defcent, and meet- 
ing with fome {prinkling and intermixing gales of warmer air, 
or, in their continual motion and waftage to and fro, touching 
upon each other; fome area hetke thawed, blunted, trotted, 
clumper’d, and others broken. 

And thele, though they feem to be foft, are really hard. be- 
caule true ice, the infeparable property of which is to be hard, 
and fcem only to be folt; becaule upon the firft wach of the 
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finger, upon any of its fharp edges or points, they inftantly 
thaw, or elfe they would pierce the fingers as {0 many lancets. 

And tho’ fnow be true ive, and lo a hard and denfe body, 
and yet is very light, is becaule of the extreme thinnefs of each 
icicle in compariton of its breadth. 

For fo, thu’ gold is the molt ponderous of all bodies, yet, 
when it is beaten into leaves, it rides upon the lealt breath of 
air; and {fo will all other bodies where there is but little matter 
and large dimenfions. As to the whitenels of inow, it is be- 
caule it confilts of parts, all of them fingly traniparent; but 
being mixed together appear white, as the parts of froth, glals, 
ice, and other tranfparent bodics. 2 t% 

Snowy (of pnapan, Sex.) of, or belonging to fnow. 

To Snow Irr. Limp. and Rez. ¥. (pnapan, Sax. Creutnen, 
Da. fchnepen, G J to deicend in congealed white fakes. 

Syew, [drr. Imp.] did tnow, 

Sxow-Drops, early (pring-lowers. 

Snown, v. To Snow, 

Te Snue [fome derive it of Cnutfen, Du.J to take a perion 
up fharply or angrily; to keep under or in tubjection; allow 
inub, as in crying. ’ 

To Snuvce along (of fnige, Daa, or rican, Saxto creep 
along) to walk wich the countenance downwards, ina muiing 
poiture, 

4 Snupee [of Snican, Sax. or Cuigqe, Das. to creep along)a 
down-look’d poring perion; alfo a curmudgeon. 

Ssurr [ot (nuf€ Sux. inot, or (ehnuplf,G..a rheum, be- 
caule it brings them away] a powder well known. 

To take Suurr, ( nuffen, Du,) co take exceptions at, 

Snure Sat apt to take exceptions at; alfo dawbed with 

Sxu’rry inuff. 

To Snu‘recve ({nuffelen, Da.] 10 make a noife in breathing 
through the nole, to {peak through the nofe 

ah eLinG [of Snyplung, Sax. inot] (peaking through the 
nole, 

Snuc, clofe, hidden, concealed. 

: alate to lie cloie together ; to embrace one another 
in bed. 

Snut-Nijed, flat-nofed. 

So [ppa. Sax, gi, $v. faa, Da, foo, Dy. fo, G.]) thus, in like 
manue:, Tews. 

To Soax [Socian, Sax.] to fteep or lic in any liquid; to im- 
bibe to drink up as a fpunge, Ge. " 

Soa’Pery, a work-houle where foapis made. See Sopg 

To Soar [jorare. le. and L. egorer, F') to Ay high, to aim 
high; to be aipiring or ambitious. 

Soa’kage [with Fasconers) the firit year of a hawk’s age. 

Soa rina [of seforer, F.)] fying high,. aiming at high 
things, afpiring. et 

Soak-Hawk, a hawk, fo called trom the firfttaking her from 
the eyrye, till fhe has mew'd her feathers 

Ts Sos (prob. of Seorian, Six..to ment] to figh convul- 
fively in weeping, &e. ; 

So'suine [prob. of Seopian, Sax. to 
the breath thot in weeping oe Jamenting. SS scary 

So'peeness? [/obreetas, L. fodriéte, F. Sebriata, It, fobrie- 

Sonai’ery dad, Sp.) prodent and grave carriage, tempe- 
rance, moderation in eating, drinking, &c. 

So’seR [fodre, F. jobrio, It,and Sp. of /obrins, L.} moderate 
temperate, modelt, grave, ferious. . 
rd ke 1 Fi pace temperately, gravely, ferioully. 
a [ ] a power or liverty of jurildiétion or to execute 

pultice. 
_Soca [in e/d Law) a feigniory or lordthip endowed by the 
king, with liberty of holding a court of his tenants, called fock- 


men. 
So'cace 2 [of for, F. a plough thare, or pocne, Sax. i- 
ribeenedl vilege a certain tenure of lands held by Ursa 
husbandry fervices, to be performed to the Jord of the fee: anci- 
ently this tenure was of two forts, oiz. Free or Common Soc- 
cage, and Bafe Ssccage, otherwile called Viilenage: But fince- 
all tenures, by an act of parliament made in the twelfth year of 
King Cdar/es I. ace adjudged and taken to be turned into Free 
and Common Soccage. 
eee e a tenant who holds lands and tenements by 
So’kemaw § foccage, #. i. by ploughing their lards land 
with their own ploughs, and at their own charges. 


So’c 1ABLE [joesable, BF. focrabsle, Ic. of fociabilis, L.] de. 
So'ciat lighting in company ; fit for company or con- 
verfation. 


So’ctaBteness? [/ecialitas L.) afocial temper, fitnefs for 

So'ClALNESS convertation, 

So’c1aBLyY, in a fociable manner, 

Soci'ery [ fociéte, F. Jocieta, Ic. of fecietas, L.Jan afflem- 
blage pee a feveral — ip the fame Ae for cheis 
mutual aflittance, {ccurity, and intereft, in fome affair, concern 
trade, €7c, company, fellowfhip, = : 
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Soctety [in Commerce] a contradt or a ent, between 
two er more perions, whereby they bind themielves together 
tor a certain time, and agree to fhare equally in the profits and 
loilas which fhall accrue in the affair, for which the copartner- 
fhip is contratted. ; . 

Royal Soctety, a fociety of noble, learned, and ingenious 
men, founded by king Céarées IL. under the name .t che prefi- 
dent, council, and tellows of the Royal Society of Lcndon, for 
the improvement of natural knowledge, viz. mathematical, 
phyfiological, mechanical, and chymical, whofe meeting was at 
Grejbam. College in Bifbopigate-ftreet now in Fleet-fireet. 

Soct’NIAN, of or pertaining to Sccinianifam, - 

Soci'wIANISM, the principles and opinions of the Socinians, 
who take their name of Fuw/fus Socinus, a gentleman of Sienna, 
who was a flanch Abvtitrinitarian, aflerting that Chrift was 
made a mere man, and had noexiftence before Mary, and de- 
ny'd original fin, grace, predeftination, Se. 

Sock [forka, Sv. fok, Du. forke, G. joreus,L. fogue, F. 
Joeco, lt.) a clothing for the feet. 

To Sock [with the aed to beat. 
Bo'cLe 2 [with Archi tes) a lat {quare member, under the 
Poonet bales of pedettals of ftatues, vafes, é5'c. it terves as 
oat or fiand, 
5 ‘scouan [Socay-men, Sax.) were, in the «:..¢ of the Saxons, 
a fort of tenants that manur'd and till'd the inland or peculiar 
demeans of their lord, yielding him work, andno rent. But 
finee the conquelt, thofe were properly Secmex, who held by 
no fervile tenure; bus ufually paid their rent as a Soke or fign 
freedom. 
v roans (prob. of feacberte, F. a trunk or ftalk) part of a can- 
dleftick ; alfo a piece of metal at the bottom of a pike, halbert, 
bg 
gi eee [on Sdipéeard] thofe holes, into which the iron- 
pins of the guns, call'd murdering pieces and fowlers, are let. 

Socna [focne, or roca, Sox. a privilege or liberty, and 

franchiie. See Sote ? ; ; 
Socomer [o/d Law] a as of tenants being obliged to grind 
ir corn at the lord’s mill. : 
ig Socome, the obligation of fo doing to grind at the 
lord’s mill. 
Love Socome, is the doing it freely. : 
Suvaariex Pdil/jophy, thole doétrines and opinions, with 
regard to morality and religion, maintained and taught by Se- 
crates. 


_ Sop [serra feda, Teal. fode, Du. and G.]a fort of turf, or the p 


fuperficies of a heathy ground pared off. 

Sop, ¥. Fa Seth. , 

Sova Arabam, the head-ach, ; / 

Sopa ‘Li ty (/odalitas, L.] fellowthip, fociety. : 

Sopari’rious [ /adalitius, L.] of, cr pertaining to fociety. 

So’ppeN [of Seodan, Sex, fieven, G.] v. To Seatb. 

Sonom Apples, apples which fome travellers have reported 
to grow about Sedem, which appear fair to the eyes bat being 
rouched-they immediately crumble away, being full of foot and 

k . 
so pomiTe [ —- fo -_ of the fin of Sodom] one 
ho commits the fin of Sodsmy, abuggerer, 
ie Sopomi’Tical [ /edomiticus, L.} of, or pertaining to the fin 

Sodomry. 
© eoeeutiibn LNESS, guiltinefs of f Bs aa 

Sonomy [ /odomia, ts} the fin of the fle _— nature, fo 
named becauic committed by the inhabitants of the city of Se- 
dom, bugge' 


Sora, o fort of alcove much ufed in Jfia; itis ana t 
of ilate, railed from sbont half a foot, to two foot higher than 
the floor, and furnifhed with oe and cufhions, where 

rfonages are enterta’ 

ay-nenimny ac i Tarks} a fe& which pafs for religious pu- 
ritans, who make a practice of reading in the ftreets and publick 

; beinig always very bufy with their beads, that mare 
may be taken of their counterfeit devotion 5 and when they d 
fpeak, it is but two words at moft, as Alla Ehéer, i. e. God is 
great ; or iflifie Alla, i. €. God defends or at molt /abbacon A/- 
fa, i, e. God is pure. ; 

So'rit 2 [in Archited] the eaves of the Coreme of the capi- 

Sori ze $ tal of a column, alfo any plafond or cieling form- 
ed of crofs beams, or flying cornices, the fquare compartments 
or pansiels whereof are mrich'd with feulptures, painting, or 


Sere frogs, Sax. facht, Su, Du. and G) yielding to the 
touch ; alio weak of cue eave fi _ 

fo Sorren (porenian, Sax] to : E 

raptoahen (Sorenyrye, Sax.) a foft or yielding quality; 
alfo mt 4 of temper. 

Sorranive {with Paisters) the mixing of the colours, with 
a pencil or brufh. : 

So’rTisn, fomewhat foft. 


Sorthr, leifurely, lowly, low, without neife. 


so 


Sort Bedies [with Phifjepiers] fuch bodies which, being 
preifed, yield to the preflure or ttroke, loofe their former f- 
gure, and cannnot recover it again; and in this differ trom ela- 
itick bodies, which by their own natural power do recover 
their former figure. ' 

Souo! (Hews, L.] an interjection of calling to one at a di- 
flance, as much as to fay, ftop, or ftay, or come hither. 

Sort [jol, F. fusle, It. of /e/vm, L.] ground, confidered 
with relpeét to its quality or firuation; a country. 

To Soin (prob. of fegliare, Ital. or fouiller, or falir, F.] to 
dung, to muck, to dirty, foul. = 

4 Soit, adifh, a ftrainer. 

Te Soin Milk, is to ftrain or cleanfe it. 

To Sotn, to foul, to dirty, to take off the glafs; alfo to 
muck land. 

Yo take Soit [with Hunters) is to run into the waters, asa 
deer when clofe purlued. 

4 So'jounn, @ fojourning, a tarrying or abiding for a 
time. Mi/ron, 

Te So’journ [ /ejeurner, F. foggiornare, It.] to tarry, flay, 
Or continue for fome time in a places alfo to dwell, abide, or 
live a while in it. 

Soir fuit comme i] ef defire, &c. (i.e. Let it be dome as it is 
defired) a form of {peech uied when the king gives his afient toa 
private bill pafied in both houfes of parliament, F 

A Soxe [pocnea, Sax.J a privilege of tenants, who in anci- 
ent times were exculed from cuttomary impofitions; alfo the 
territory wherein the chief lord exerciled his liberty of keeping 
courts within his own terntory; alfo a quit rent or payment 
which the tenants made to their lord in the quality of a fock- 
man or freeman. 

To Soxe [yocian, Sax.] to fleep, or macerate; alfo to drain 
orempty a perfon's pockets. 

Soxen [of Socian, Sax.) thorough wet, drench'd, &r. in 
fome liquid. 

Soxe Reeve, the rent-gatherer in the lord's foke. 

So’kxtManry, the free tenure or holding land by foccage. 

Soxer, a hard drinker, a toper. 

Sou [the Swa, or polls) was by the ancients painted with 
long, curled, yellow hair, crowned with laurel, clad in a pur- 

le robe, on a throne of emeralds, holding in his hand a filver 


We 

Sox [with Chymi/fs) is gold. 

Sow [in Herald | the golden colour in the coats of fovercign 
rinces. 

Soa [in Much] the name of a note in the Gamuwt, 

Sox [in Hermetich Philajopby) lulphur. 

Sox [in Blaxeary] by thote that blazon by planets, inflead of 
metals and colours, is the fame as Or, the fun being the moft 
glorious of all the planets, as gold is of metals. 

Sox, or Sox, a thilling, a French coin of copper, mix'd with 
filver, equal to 12 Deniers, and the zoth part of a Livre, a 
1oth part lefs in value than the English penny. ' 

So'Lace [follazze, It. jol@z, Sp. of /olatium, L.} confola- 
tion, comfort, delight. 

To So'tace [ follazzarfi, It. in the latter fenfe; /olazar, Sp. 
Jolari, L.] to attord folace or comfort, to recreate one’s felf. 

To So'tace [among Printers) if an affront is given from one 
to another, an appeal is made tothe majority, whether it may 
be taken as fuch; and if it may, he, that receiv'd it, is per- 
mitted to purchafe a Solace, that is, to {pend fixpence, be. 
that the other may be compeli’d to fpend double as much; Ve- 
rifying the old proverb, He puts out one of bis awn Eyes, to put 
out both of bis Adverfary's. 

Soracus, the foot-guards of the Grand Seignior, who at- 
tend him armed with bows and arrows, tothe number of 300. 

Soras’us [in Asatemy) a mufcle which helps to ftretch out 
the fole of the foot. 

So’LanpeR, adileale in horfes. 

. Sora’wum [in Botany) the herb night-thade, Z. 

So'Lar i folaire, F. folare, It. of folaris, L,] of or per- 
taining to the fun. 

Soran Month [in sang | is that time in which the fan 
runs over one twelith part of the zodiack. 

Soran Year (Affrom ]is that {pace of time, wherein the fun 
returns again to the fame equinoctial or folltitial point, which 
is always 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes, 

The So’tar Syjferm [with A?ron.] is the order and difpofi- 
tion of the feveral celeftial bodies which revolve round the fua 
as the center of their motion, oiz, the planets and the comets 

Sora’ntuM, a fun-dial, Z. 

Sova‘rium (in ancient H’riters) an upper room or garret. 

Sorp, v. To Se/l. 

So'LDAN, a Mabometan prince, as the foldan of Egypr. 

So’LDANELLa [with Botan } bind-weed, L. 


foSo'uven? [ /oudure, F, faldatura, It.) acompofition ufed 
Fe So’pper§ by plummers, filver-fmiths, and other artif- 
cers in metals. 
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To So'uoen? [faldare, Ital. foldar, Sp. of folidare, L. fon- 
To So'poer§ der, F.] to join or fuiten together with folder, 
So’torer [ jo/det, Fe prob. of /2/idys, L. a thilling, the litt- 
ing money] one who ferves the king in his wars for a certain 


SoLprersin Brace are like Chjmnies in Sumer. 

That is, of no ule. 

So’Lorery [la soldare/gue, F.] the whole body of foldiers 
collectively. 

Sous [ /olus, L. fewt,F. folo, It. and Sp.) only, alone. 

Sore of the Foot [Sole, Sax. j00l, Du. soble, G. of folea, a 
fhoc, of jalu, L. the ground] the bottom or hollow part of 
the foot, from the heel to the toe. 

Soe of the Foot [in Horjes} is as it were a plate of horn, 
which encompafles the flefh, covering the whole bottom of the 
foor, L 

Sore Tenant {in Law] a man or woman, who holds land in 
his or her own right, 

So'Lecis [ joleci/mus, L. of eodorxseuds, Gr. a word de- 
rived from the Sofi, a people of Avtica in Greece, who being 
traniplanted into Ciligia in Afia quite loft the purity of their 
mother-tongue, infomuch that they became notable tor their 
rude pronunciation and uncouth expreflion] an impropriety of 
fpeech, contrary to the rules of Grammar. 

So’teLy, wholly, 

So'LEMN [folennel/, F. folenne, It. folene, Sp. of folemnis, L.] 
celebrated in due order of fome ftated time, done in its forma- 
ljties; alto done with reverence, authentick. 

So'vemwess [ folemnitas, L, folennité, F. folenidad Sp. fo- 
denuitd, It a folemn quality, or reverential performance of a 
thing, 

Sot e’MNITY [ /elemnita, L.] a folemn aétion, the pomp of 
celebrating an anniveriary fealt. 

SoLEMNIZA’TION [ folennijation, F.] a folemnizing 

To Sovemnize [ folennifer, F. folennizzare, le. folenizar, 
Sp. of /olemarzare, L.] to do or fet forth after a folemn manner, 
to celebrate, as a marriage, &¢, 

So’LEMNLY, ina folemn manner. 

So'Lew (gwar, Gr.J an hollow, oblong, chirurgical frame, 
in which a broken leg or thigh is placed. 

Socak us (in daat.] a mutcle called alfo Gafrecnemius. 

So'L-Fa-tNnG [in Singing] che naming and pronouncing the 
fevera] notes of a fong, by the fyllables fo/, fa, /a, Ee. 

So'Lip [Jolide, F. foltdo, I. and Sp. of solidus, L.] mafly, 
hard, ftreng, frm; allo real, fubltantial; alfo tound, fatting. 

Souip (in Péyjicks) is a body, whole minute parts are con- 
nected together, fo as not to give way or flip from each other, 
upon the fmulleft impreffion, 

Souip Angle [with Geomet.] an angle made by the meeting 
of caree or more planes, and thofe joining in a point like that 
of a cuc diamond, ; 

4 Soutp or jolid Body (with Mathemat } is 2 body that has 
Lergid. Breadtb, and Thickne/s, whole boundsand limits are 
@ juperhcies 

Sutin Nwméers [in Mathemat.) are fuch as arife from the 
mul'iplication of a plain number, by any other whatloever. 
Thus, 18 is a folid, made by fix. multiply'd by three. 

Satin Prodier: [in Ger } is fach an one as cannot be folved 
geometrically, but by the interfeétion of a circle and 2 conick 
ection; ur by the interfeélion of two other conick feétions 
belides the circle, 

SLtva co [with Borax.) the herb comfrey, confound, or 
wall wart, &e. 

SoLtpa‘TLON, 2 making folid or firm, Z. 

So tipness? [/oliditas, L, folidité, F. folidita, It. folidex, 

Soni pity § Sp.) maflivenefs, foundnels, firmnels: the op. 
polite to fuperncialnets; alfo foundnefs of judgment ; alfo gra- 
vity in behaviour. 

Sour'pity [in Architeé.] is apply’d both to the confiftence 
of the ground whereon the foundation of a building is laid ; and 
alfo to a maflive of mafonry of a great thickne{s, without any 
cavity in ir, 

Soi pity [in Phyfckr] is a property of matter or bod 
whereby it excludes every other body {from the place itfelf cn 

es. 

Sout'piry, is alio a quality of a natural body, thar is op- 
polite to fluidity, which confilts in the parts of bodies being 
interwoven and entangled one within another, fo that they can- 
not {pread themfelves feveral ways, as Auid bodies do, 

Sout pity (in Grom ] is the quantity of {pace contained in 
a folid body, called alfo the fofid content and Cude of it. 

SoLipuy, with folidity. 

So'Lipo, as a Bond in Solido, 
gatory for the whole, Z. 

So'Ltps [with Gra.) or folid letters are thofe which are 
never liqueied, as F, and alfo FJ and F are, which often be- 
become confonants when they are fet before other vowels in the 
fame fyllable, asin Fupiter, Velumtes, 


i, ¢.a bond or writing obli- 
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Recalar So’t1ps [in Geors.] are fuch as are terminated b¥ 
regular and equal planes, as the Yerraedrom, Exardron, Offae- 
dron, Dodecaedron, and Icofiedron. 

frregular So’L1ps [in Geom.) are all fuch as do not come 
under the definition of regular folids, as the Sphere, Cylinder, 
Cone, Pareilelegram, Prijm, Pyramid, Paraileiopiped, be 

So'ttps [with Asat jare all the continuous and continent 
parts of the body, thus ftiled, in oppofition to the fluids or the 
parts contained therein, 

SoLrriptan, one who holds the principles of the Sofi /i- 
dians. 

SoLiFi’pranism [of o/us and fides, L-] the dofirines, Er. 
of the Sofifidtams, # ¢. duch who hold that faith only, with- 
out works, is neceflary to lalvation. 

Sont'cenous [ foligena, L } begotten of the fun. 

SoLi'Loquy [| jolidoguiam,L ) a realoning or difcourfe whick 
a man or woman holds by bimlelt Gc. 

So’yipepe [ /e/iper, L.) whole tooted. 

So’Litarizry, lonelomely, retiredly. 

Su'vivariness, lonclinels, a being unfrequented ; a folita- 
ry humour, 

So’titary [ /olitarins, L. solitaire, F. folitario, It. and Sp_J 
lonefome, retired or in private, remote from the company or 
commerce of others of the fame fpecies, loving to be alone. 

Sonitary Column, a column that tlands alone in any pub- 
lick place. 

So citary- Worm, a worm in the inteltines, or placed in 
the Py/orws, which, tho" it is but one, extends the length of 
the inteltines. 

SoLtttaur!’tra [among the Romans) a facrifice of a fow; 
bull, and fheep, which the cenfors offered once every five years, 
when they performed the Lo/ram or numbred and taxed the 
citizens. 

So'catupe (F, folitudine, It. solitude, L.) a defart or unin- 
habited place; alfo a retired or folitary life, F. 

Sortvacant 2 [ folivagus, L.] wandering alone, {oli- 

So. i‘'vacous tary. 

Te Sours cor [ folliciter, F, follecitare Nt. folecitar, Sp. of 
Jollicitare, L.] to importune or prefs, to move, urge, entice, or 
egg on; alfo to prolecute an affair, to follow it hard. 

Sorticita’tion (F. folicitaciin, Sp. of /olicitatio, L.] an 
earnelt entreaty ¢ an importuning or prefling; alfo a motion, 
inducement, initance. 

Sotui‘citour [/olliciteur, F. follecitatore, It. of fallici tater, 
L.] one who follicues a bufinets for another, 

Sorzi’citowr [in Law] one employ d to follow and take 
care of fuits depending in courts of law or equity. 

Sottrcitons [ yolleesto, Ie. foltcste, Sp. of follicitus, L J full 
of care and fear, troubled or much concern'd about any matter, 

Sovir’crTowsNness, carctulneds, anxioulnets. 

Soutr’citupe fF. solfecitudine, It. felicitiid, Sp. of (o/ici- 
tudo, L.) great care, carking care, great trouble, anguiih, or 
anxioufnels of mind. 

Soto [in Mz. Books) fignifies fingly or alone, A diftin@ion 
ufled in Senata’s for one violin, orone flute anda bals, or twe 
violins or Autes and 2 bals. 

SoLogcopua’nes [Zorcmeparic, Gr.) that which Semeth 
to be a foleci{mer impropriety of Ipeech, and is not. 

Soto mon’s Seal, an herb. 

Sousrt’ce (F. /oyPizio, It. folficis, Sp. of folfitivm, q. folis 
flatio, L. the ttation of the ttn, fo called, becaufe he then ap- 
pears to ftand ftill] is, with altronomers, the time when the fun 
is in one of the folftitial points, that is, when he is at his great. 
eft dittance from the equator, which is 23 degrees and an half. 

Efival {in Aros.) in the northern coun- 

Summer tries 1s, when the tun entering the 
tropick of Cancer, on the 11th of Fue, makes our longelt day 
and fhorteft night. fia the NorrBere.C 

Hyemal’ ; in the Northern Countries) is when 

Winter So'LsTICE 3 the fun comes to the Tooth of Ca 
pricorn, which is on the 11th of December, and makes our. 
fhorteft day and longeft night, which 1s on the 11th of Decem- 
ber; for under the equator there is no variation, but a continual 
equality of days and nights. . 

Sovsti’rian [/o/fitialis, L.] of, or pertaining to the fol. 
ftice. . 

Sorstrtat Points [in Afren.) are thole points of the ecliptick, 
wherein the fun’s afcent above the ecliptick and his defcent be- 
low it are terminated. 

So'LvaBLe et in the latter fenfe folwbi/is, L.) that may be 
refolved or explained; alfo that is able to pay, 

So':vasLennss (of /o/vab/e, F.) ability to pay. 

So’Luses [ folabile Ic. of felubilis, L,) loolening, or apt. ta 
give or caule to go to fool. 

Soruarcity [ fo/adbilitas, L.}loofencs. 

To Sorve L/elvers, It. and L.J to relolve or decide. 

So’Lvancy, a paying of capacity of paying debts, &r. 


So’hsTicgs 


So’tvexne 





$0 
So'tyenno 4fe [in Late) fignifies that a perfon hath where- 


with to pay, or is folvent. ; 

So'tvenr [folvente, It. of /olvens, L.) able to pay. 

So'.vexr (with C4ymjfs) any menitruum or corrofive liquor 
which will diffolve bodies. 

So’tvent [in Medicine) the fame as diffolvent. 

SoLu vio chymica, is the rejelving or reducing any mixt 
body into its chymical principles, fpirit, falt, fulphur, earth 
and water. 

SotuTiocontinui [in deat. and Surgery) a folution of the 
continuity, or aditeale common to the folid parts of the body, 
whercin their natural cohefion is feparated. 

Sonu'rion [F. j/oluzione, It. jolucion, Sp. of falutio, L.Ja 
loofening. 

Sotu’riox [of Que/fions] is the explaining or anf{wering 
them, 

SotuTion [in Péyfcks} the reduction of a firm body into a 
fluid tare, by means of fome menitruum, 

SotuTion (with Marbemat.] is the anfwering any queftion, 
er the refolution of any problem. 

SoLurione feudts militis, &c. are writs for knights of the 
fhire, or burgeiles in parliament, to recover their allowance, if 
it be deny'd. 

So’LuTive [Jfolutivo, It. of folutivus, L.] of a loofening 
quality, as a folutive medicine. 

Soma’tica [ot coue, Gr. a body] the fcience of bodies. 

Soma‘TicaL [jomaticus, L. of soxatexts, Gr.) corporeal, 
bodily, fubttantial. 

Some [Some, and pume, Sax.) a part of the whole. . 

SometHine? [SomeSing, Sax, Somhpzt, Sax. with 

So MEWHAT § Metapbyjicians) is defin’d to be the fame as 
Being, as is to be proved by thele axioms which follow: If it 
be impedlible fur the fame thing to bave Egfence, and not to bave 
Ejfence, at the fame time; to de a Thing, and not to be a Thing + 
to be fomething, and not to be jomething ; then Ejfence, Thing, 
and Something, are words fynonymous to Being, 

SoMewneRe [Somhpain, Sex.) in fome place. 

: Somme‘ [in Heraldry) fignifies in French blazonry, 
horned, or a ftag's carrying his horns; and, when 
there are lefs than thirteen branches in them, they 
tell the number. Sce the figure. 

SomNa’MBULI, an appellation given to thofe perfons who 
walk in their fleep, LZ. 

Somni'cutous [ fomniculo/us, L. monty fleepy. 

SomnicuLo’siry, drowiinefs, ileepine 

Somnr’reaous [fomunifero, It. of sompifer, L.) bringing or 
caufing fleep. 

Somnt'rick« (of /omaifews, L,] caufing fleep. 

Somnt'rucous (of /omnifugus, L.) driving away _ 

So’MnoLency [/omaslentia, L.} inels, drow finels. 

Souni'rera (with Pdyfeians) {uch medicines as caule fleep, 
opiates, ZL, H. 

ao we Lency [/mnelentia, L.] drowfinels. fleepinels. 

SoMNOLENTIA Continga in Payjicians]) a conttant drow- 
finefs or inclination to fleep, Z. 

Somnus Sleep, a ilraitening of the pores of the brain, by 
which means the outward fenies ceafe from their operations, L. 

Some wife [pom phyle, Sax.) fometime, at one time or 
another, , 

Son [Suna or yunu, Sax. fon, Dan. and Sw. fone, Du, 
fon, GJ arelative term apply'd to a male child, confidered in 
the relation he bears to his parents. 

Sona’Ta, a piece or compofition of mufick, wholly perform- 
ed by inflruments, 

So’nance[ /onadilis, L.) that will eafily found. 

Soncut’res [with Betanij?s) the greater kind of hawk-weed, 
L, of Gr. 

So'ncros (i776, Gr.] fow-thiftle. 

Sone [Sonx, Saxe fange, Dan. gefang, G.] a compofure or 
verfe to be fung, pid. 

So'nester (Sonzene, Sex.)a finger of fongs. 

So’NNa, abook of Mademetan traditions, wherein all the or- 
thodox Mujfe/mem arc required to believe. on 
» So'xner [sonmet, F. sonmeto, Ital.) a fhort fong, &c. a fort 
of Jralas poem confilting of 14 verfes, all whofe rhymes an- 
fwer one another, the eight firlt verfes being all in two rhymes. 

Sono nous [fenoras, 1) founding, making a loud noife. 

So’norousnece, foundingnefs, loudnels. 

So’xsntp [Sunaphone, Sax.) the relation of a fon. 
. Soox {Sona ,Sax.] in a fhort time; “alfo'early. 

Soon ripe, Soon rotten, 

_ FP. Un Frat trop tht meur, w'¢f? pas do: garde. 
ripe fruit is not for keeping.) The L. fay; 
Pe Gar, Odi puerutes preecoti 
{ris afl] 
ledge an 
cording ¢ 





Citd mataram, citi 
‘ apientia, Apud. in Apol. 2 
vulgar notian, that children who difcover great know- 

a fine genius earlier than ufual are not long lived: Ac- 
Othe Latin. Li cadit ange Senem, qui fapit ante Diem. 


(i.e. Too fj 
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It is fometimes underflood to fuppofe an early decay of wit and 
arte 
: Soon ripe Scon rorten. 

Or as we fay, in another proverb; Gowd and quick jeldom 
meet. The L. fays Sat cite, si fat bene, 

Soor 2 [/oupe, F. or of pup of pupan or ype, Sex.) a fort 

Sour § of pottage with herbs, fpice, &'e. 

Soor (Soote, Sax. foot, Sv. fort, Du. faye, F.] {moak con- 
denfed, an earthy, volatile matter, arifing with the fmoak by 
the aétion of fire, or condenfed on the fides of the chimney. 

To Sootu [xepoBian, Sax.) to flatter, co give foft, tender, or 
agreablee words, to aflent to. 

In Soorn 2 [of S0B, Sax. true) indeed, verily, truly  com- 

Fer Soorn§ monly uled éy Way of Tawar, 

ASoo'tusayer, a diviner, a foreteller of future events. 

_Soo’rHsayine [of Sod, true, and Sezan, Sax. to fay] di- 
vining. 

So‘oriness [of Sootignerye, Sex.] the being footy. 

P ee [Sooricg, Toe \ tomarel, @c. with condenfed 
moak. 

A Sor [ /oppa, Ital. fopa, Span. foppa, Sv. foppr, Dw. or of 
yoppella, Sax.] bread foaked in broth, dripping, drink, wine. 
‘ ‘ — (Coppen, Du. separ, Sp.) co dip into or foak in any 
iquid. 

Sore [Sxpe, Sex. faepr, Dan. Capa, Su. » Du. feeb, 
O. and L. G. teiffe, H. G. iu," a i of 
oil, pot-athes, lime, Gc. for wathing and cleanfing linnen of 
woolen. 

Te Sopz (Sepan, Sax.) to daub with or lay on fope. 

ett ag ta herb. ] . 

Sopn, a term uled, at Cambridge, for a fophifter. 

Sorut [é, ¢, pure and holy) the fupreme monarch or empe- 
ror of Perfa, 

So’piia chirwrgorum [with Surgeons] the herb flix weed, 
good for wounds and foul ulcers, L. 

So'ruism [ /ophifma, L, of otpecue, Gr.) a fallacious rea- 

Oning ; an argument falfe at bottom, and invented only to 
amule and embarrais the perfon to whom it is uled, 

4 So'putst [yepbyia, Le gogeris, Gr.) a perfon who 

ASo'rutster § frames fophilms, or ules fubtle arguments 
to deceive thofe he would perfuade or convince. 

Sorut’sticat [gopusieis, Gr.) ef, or pertaining to a fo- 
philm, deceitful, captious, 

Sopni'sricatness [of /opbificus, L. fopbifigue, PF. of 
epusinds, Gr.] captioulnels, deceittulnefs; a fophiltical qua- 

ty. 


To Sopur'sticats [ /epbifiguer, F.) to debale, or {poil li- 
quors, by mingling fomething of a baier kind with them. 

. Sopui’sricaten [ /opbifficotws, L.) adulterated; it is ufed 
more efpecially of wines and chymical preparations, which are 
hot made good in their feveral kinds. 

Soristica’T10N, an adulteration, debafing, or falfifying. 

Soruistication [in Alchymy, Chymifiry, d&c.Jis the ufing 
indirect means of whitening copper, gilding and giving other 
iuperficial tinétures, or augmenting metals by divers mixtures to 
delude perfons who employ them. 

So'puisray [ars fophifice, L. fopbifiquerit, F. of gogistnd, 
Stil. taxi, Gr ] anart of deceiving by fallacious and glofly ar- 
guments; itis always occupied either in proving or endeavour- 
Ing to prove the truth to be falfe, or eile that which is falle, to 
be true, by uling fome ambiguous word, or by not well apply- 
ing it to the purpofe. 

SoPHRONESTE’RES [ot curesvilo, 1 come to my right 
mind, Gr.] the teeth of wifdom or eye-teeth, fo called, becaufe 
they don't come till years of difcretion, 

: So’riness [of Sapicgnerye, Sax.] a being dawbed with 
ope. 
So’riten [/opitws, L.} laid to flee 

So'pririve [ /opitivas, L.) caufin P. 

Sororat [/oporus, L.] cauling fleep. 

So’poraL Arteries is Anat.) the carotid arteries, fo cal- 
led, becaufe, if tied, they immediately incline the perfon to’ 


sar 2 
"PORATIVE, caufing fleep.. ; 
Soroni'rgnous [/iperifero, It. and Sp. of /oporifer, L.] 
caufing fleep. 
SoPpoRI’FERousNeEss, a fleep-cauling quality. 
Sopo’rous [ /oporews, L.] fleepy. 
_ So'rs [/opps, It. a fop foppen, Du, to fop]} bread foaked 
in dripping, wine, ale, &'¢. 
So'ry [Sapicg, Sex.] fmeared with fope. 
Sonai'ss [ forbilis, L.] that may be, or is ealy to be 


upped, : 
Sons: Apple [ forbe, F. forba, It.] the fervice-berry. 
Soxei’rion, a {upping or drinking, L. 

x So’neus [with Besants] the torb, fervice tree, or quicken- 
ee, * 


So'apontir 
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So’RBONIST, a divine belonging to the college of Sorbonne 
in Paris, 

Sorzo'nNe [fo named from the village of Sorbonne near 
Paris) a corporation or fociety of do¢tors of divinity in 
that univerfity, founded by Ra/pd de Sordonme, confeilor to 
Letois IX. or faint Leevis. 

Sonno'xNiove, an att of divinity, fo named becaufe it was 
held in the hall of the Serdanne, F. 

Sorns [forda, L.) the berries of the fervice-tree. : 

So'rcener [ /orecer, F.) one who ufes witchcraft, a wizard, 
a magician, an inchanter. 

po'nceress [ /oreiere, F.) a witch or hag. . 

So'rceny [yorcellerie, F.] witchcraft, enchantment, or di- 
vination, by the aflittance of the devil. 

Sorpe't 2 [/fourdine, F. fordina, It.) a {mall pipe put into 

Sorpt'ns § the mouth ofa trumpet, to make it found low- 
eror fhriller. 


So'roin [ jordide, F. fordide, It. of fordidus, L.) foul, fil- 
thy; alfo bale; alfo niggardly 3 allo pitiful, paltry. 

So‘kprpLy, bafely, pitifully. 

So’xoipwess [of fordes, L.] filthinefs, bafenefs, &c, 

Sone [rane, Sex. fair, Su. foare, Dan. (cer and steer, 
Da.) an ulcer or wound that is raw and paintul. 

Sort [ypep, Sax) forelys alfo great, vehement, much, 

Sore, the young of the buck’s breed in the fourth year. 

So’n aL, the fame in the third year. 

So’ret [pune, Sax. four) a fallet-herb. 

So'ReLy, greatly, vehemently, grievoufly. 

So'kexess [pepnerpe, Sax.) greatnels, vehemence ; alfo 
paintulnets. 

Sonr-.fre [in Falconry) the firft year of an hawk. 

Sore.Huwe [with Fafconers} an hawk is fo called from 
the frit taking her from her eyrie, till fhe has mew’'d or calt her 
feathers. 

So’a inc [with Hunters] the foeting of a hare when the is in 
the open fieid, 

Sort'res [oagizns, Gr.] is an argument or imperfect 
fyllogiim, which confifts of divers propofitions heaped up 
together, in which the predicate of the former is ftill made 
the fubjeét of the latter, till in conclufion the alt predi- 
cate is attributed to the firit fubjeéts as that of Themi/focles, 
that his litle fon commanded the whole world. ‘Thus, my 
fon commands his mother; his mother me; I the Athenians; 
the Athenians the Greeks; Greece, Europes; and Europe the 
whole world. 

Soro’r icine [forsricida of foror and caedes, L.) the killing 
of a fifter, or one who kills his filter. 

no the blades of green corn, as wheat, barley, 

e, Se. 

So’rraxce [with Farriers] any dileafe or fore that happens 
to horfes; as a fracture, ulcer, wound, &c. 

So’rret, See Sore. 

So’rren [fawritto, Ital, fawre, F.Ja dark reddith colour in 
horfes. 

So'nrow [sana or panigayyye, Sex. forg, Sv. forge, G. 
fignifies care.) an unealineis of mind upon the confideration of 
fome good loit ; or the fenle or apprehenfion of an evil prefent 
or in expectation. 

Sorrow ig good for nothing but tn. 
Or, 
Sorrow will pap no Debt. 


Or, 
& Pound of Sorrow will not pap an Ounce of Debt. 

All cautions againit unneceflary forrow; As is likewile the 

following proverb, ; 
then Sorrow tg alleep wake it not. 

Fr. Quand ton smal ef? effiupi, garde toi biem de le reveilter. 

Te Sox wow [panizan, Sex. feria, Sx. forge, Dax. forgen, 
G. fignifies to care or take care of ] to be wnealy in mind, or 
to grieve on account of the fenfe of jome good lott, or fome evil 
either prefent, or to be expetted. 

So'arowrut [papiggul, Sux.) full of grief or affi&ion. 

So’RROWFULLY, ladly, miterably, with forrow. 

So’n rowrutness [panizpuluyppe, Sax.) fulnefs of forrow, 
grief of heart. 

So’xay franix, Sex.) who grieves or is troubled, much 
concerned; allo of little valuc, paltry, or pitiful. 

So'kayNess [of papigneyye, Sax.] paltrinels, meannels, 
lownels of value. \ 

Sorv [jorte, F. and Ital. fors, L.)] a kind, manner, way, 
fafhion. 

Sort of Balfances, four dozen in number. 

To Sont [ affortir, F, afirtire, It. fortiri, L.] to dilpofe 
things into their proper claiies. 

So’arivecs [ /ortilegiam, L.)a foothfaying or divination by 
lots; alio an electing by catting of lots. 

So'atinG Kerfeys, a fort of clothes, 

So'rres Lets, a method of deciding dubious cafes, where 
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there appears no ground for a preference, by the referring the 
things co che condact of chance, as in drawing of tickets or lots, 
calling of dice, &r. 

So'rtment ([Afirtivent, F.Ja fet of feveral things of the 
fame fort, 

So'ry, 2 kind of mineral, a fort of vitsiel mads of Chatsisis 
or Cadmia. 

Sospr’ro [in Majtck Bostil a ref, Feel 

Sor (Sort, Sax. jos, F. in the firkt fen, which fame deriog 
of acat@, Gr.} a perfon who is void of, or of dull wit and 
fenfe; a blockith fupic perton 5 alfo a drunkard, feepy-head- 
ednels, ftupidity, dulnefs, drankennefa. 

So'rrisu [poretx, Sex,] dull, fupid, drunken, G's, 

So’rtisuLy, dully, Rupidly, &e. 

So'rrisungss [portcignyyye, Sax.) flecpy.headednef, 
fiupidity. 

Sosrexu’to [in Mujfed Books] intimates that the found 
ofa note is to be held out firmly in an equal and ileddy man- 
ner, Ital. 

Sors’ata [with the Rorans) lactifices for health s games and 
folemnities oblerved by the people tor the health and prefervation 
of the emperor. 

So’THALE, an entertainment anciently made by bailif’s to 
thole of their hundred for gain. 

Souce [foure, Du, falt, jedjuez, L.Ja fort of pickle for liog’y- 
flefh, oe ne J : r 

To Souce, to put into pickle. 

ASo'vexetGn, a monarch, an emperor, king, or prince 
who has fovereign command. 

So'vercicn [ fowvrrain, PF. fawrane, It.) ablolute, chie 
fupreme; alfo eacellent in its hind, efficacious, as @ Seversig 
Remedy, 

So'VERAIGN, a piece of gold-coin, current at 225. and 
6d. which in the ¢th year of king Edward VI. was coine$ 
at 245, apicce, and in the 6th year of £atvard VI. at gos. and is 
the 1 tt year of king Hewry VIII, when by indenture of the 
mint, a pound weight of gold ofthe old flandard, was to be 
coined at 24 foveraigns. 

So’vergiGnty, ablolutely, fupremely, excellently. 

So'vergrGnness? [fowverainere, F. jouranita, \.J the 

SOVEREIGNTY {tate or quality of a fovereign prince, 

Soucut [of pxcan, Sex. to feck} v. To seek, 

Sout [papul, Sex. ficl, Su. fixl, Daa. pele, Du. feele, G.} 
of man, Isa being created of nothing, incorporeal, and more ex- 
cellent than elemental and wthereal bodies. As to its refidence 
in the body, fome hold that ihe isin all the body, and wholly 
in every part of it. Others align her refidence in the braing 
the philofephers and divines in the heart. Arijfet/e fuppofes 
a male body to receive its foul the 42d day after conception, 
and a female the 19th. Others fuppole it to be infufed with 
the Semen itfelf. Des Cartes is of opinion it is infus'd when it 
is furnithed with all its organs, that is, after the formation of 
the beily, heart, brain, Se. which anatomilts fay is about the 
4th month. 

Tbe Sout was by the ancients painted in white garments, 
ae with gold and pearl, and crowned with a garland of 
rofes, 

Rational Sout, a divine {ubftance infufed by the breath of 
God. This is the principle of realon and underitanding, or 
that in us which thinks and underftands. 

Irrational Sout, is the fenfitive toul, and which man hasin 
common with brutes, and which is formed eut of the four cle- 
ments: This is the principle of life. 

Vegetative Sour, is that which a man has in common 
with plants; This is the principle of growth, nutrition, and 
vegetation, 

Sout-Fost, money anciently paid toa prieit at the opening 
of a grave. 

Sout-ness [papul lear, Sux.Jdead, withour life, alfo dull 
without vigour, flupid. 

Sout-sceat [Sapul-pceat, Sex.] a legacy anciently be- 
queath’d by our Saxow ancellors to the parilh-prieft at their 
death, inftead ofany tithes that might be forgotten. 

Sout-Mass Cakes, cakes anciently given to the poor on 
All-Saints- Day. 

Sounp[punn, Sux. Sw. and Daa. gefonde, Dz. gefund, 
G. fanus, L.} intire, wholes alfo folids alfo dilcreet; alfo 
right, true. 

SouNp [in Mujick] the quality and diflintion of the feveral 
gitations of the air, which may make mufick confideredas to 
their difpofition, meafure, &'e. 

The Sounn, the freights of the Ba/tick fea, between Dex- 
mark and Sweden; fo called by way of eminency, as being the 
largeft and moft remarkable of any others. 

4 Sounp [in Geography] a freight or inlet of the fea, between 
two capes or head Jands, where there is no paflage through. 

To Sounn[ fonder, F ] to try the depth of the waters of the 
fea, a or any deep water; alloto pump or fift a perion. 
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so 
Ts Sounn {/onare, It. and L. fonmer, F.) to yield a found 


or noile. 

To Sounn a Ship's Pamp, is to put down a {mall line witha 
bullet or fome weighty thing at the end, to try what depth of 
water there is in the pump. 

Sou np [/on, F. fuons, It. _fonus, L.]is a tremulous and wav- 
ing motion of the air, which, being whirled into certain circles, 
is moft {wiftly waved this way and that way. 

Sounp [by Naturalij?s] is {uppofed to be produced by the 
fubtiler and more etherial parts of the air, being formed and 
modified into a great many {maller males or contextures ex- 
actly fimilar in ; which contextures are made by the col 
lifion and peculiar motion of the fonorous body, and, fiying of 
from it, are diffufed all around in the medium, and do affect the 
organ of our ear in one and the fame manner. ; 

It appears alfo, that found is not produced in the air, fo 
much by the {wiltne(s, as by the frequent repercuffions and re- 
ciprocal fhakings of the fonorous body. 

Sir //aae Newton demonftrates that founds are nothing elfe 
but the propagation of the pulle of the air, becaufe they arife 
from the tremulous motion of bodies. Which ( fays he) is con- 
firmed by thofe great tremors, that flrong and grave founds ex- 
cite in the bodies that are round about, as the Ringing of Belli, 
eat of Canons, and the like. 

¢ alfo found by experiments, that a found moves 948 Eng- 
Jifh feet in a Second of Time, which Second is but the Goth part 
of a minute, 

Merjennas computes that the diameter of the {phere of a 
found, heard againft the wind, is néar a third part lefs, than 
when it comes with the wind, And yet there is one Phens- 
menen of founds, thatis really wonderful, which is that all founds, 
great or fmall, with the wind or againft it, from the fame di- 
ftance, come to the ear at the fame time. 

The following properties of found have been oblerv'd, in 
which there is a near relation to light. 

1. As Light acquaints the eye with figures, &'c. fo Sound 
informs the ear. 

2. As Light vanifhes upon the removal of a radiating body, 

. fo Sound perifhes as foon as the undulation of the air ceaies. 

3; Asa greater light eclipfes a lels, fo a greater found drowns 
a lels. 

4. Astoo great and bright a light is offenfive to the eye, fo 
too great, loud, or thrill a found is offenfive to the ear. 

5. Sound moves fenfibly from place to place, as light does, 
but nothing near fo {wift. 

6. Sound is reflected from all hard bodies, as light is. 

The Reverend Mr. Derbam, by obfervations and experi- 
ments, concludes that founds may go above 700 miles in 
an hour, 

Sounp {with Hunters] a herd or company of 

SounpER {wine. 

Sou'np1INa-Line, a line about zo fathoms long, for founding 
er trying the depth of the fea. 

Sou’npino [in Navig.] the trying of the depth of the 
es and the quality of it, by a line and plummet, or other 
artifice. 

Sou’noLy, firmly, heartily, as it fhould be. 

Sou’NDNESS perp Le 0x.) intirenefs, wholencis ; alfo 

u t. 


difcreetnefs, folidity of j 
Sour (fuppe, G. ype, Sex. /upa, Sp.] ftrong broth. 
. fuur, Dan. fupr, Du. 


Sour far, C. Br. an Sax 
fuur, L. G. faur, H. G.) tharp or acid, in tafte; alfocrabbed 
in looks or temper. 
o be tied to a Sour Apple-tree. 
That is, to be ill-married. 
Te Sean crabbedly. ‘ De 
@ Sour [rupizan, Sex. fuure, Dan. fupren, Dv. fuuren, 

L, G. fiuren, H G.] to grow four, fis ginny" in talte. 

To Sour a Perfen; isto do him a difpleafure or injury. 

To make or grow Sour [pujrigzan, Sax.) to render or become 
acid or tharp in tafte. —\, 
_ Source, the fpring-herd of a river; the place from whence 
it takes ite rife and flows} alfo the original, caule, Oe, of a 


shing, F. 
So'vety 2 [offeure, Brit. pupelig, Sex.) crabbedly in 
tafte or looks, 


Sowray 3 
Sou’awess 3 (renner, Sax.] crabbednefs in tafe, 
Sow’rnuss te 

Sous, a Frencb penny, F. 

pina marinated or kept in a fort of pickle; Ifo plunged 
Ts Souse [with the Vulgar] to beat cruelly. 


Souste’xy [in Heraldry) is as it were fupported b 
ya 
{mall Extot the efcutcheon, beneath it, of a diferent colour 
or metal from the chief, and reaching as the chief does from 


fade to fide, bej : ¢ 
colour, and f wpoting Gack part of the chief of another 
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Sovrace [cfd Rec.) a tax of go Millings arciently laid 
onevery knight's fee; allo coarfe cloth for bagging of hops, é&'¢. 

Souru [pud, Sax. jupd, Dw. fud, G.] that part oppofite to 
the North, 

Soutu-Wind [puSpind, Sex.) that wind which blows from 
the Sowsb, 

Sou’ruertiness [puSepnerye, Sax.) the being on or to- 


ward the South, 
So'uTHERLY (reBepne, Sax.) toward 5 alfo of or pertain- 

Sou THERN ing to the Seath, 

Sou'tTHERN- Hod, a plant. 

Sow [Suzu. Sax. foo, sv. forh, Duy. fog, L. G. fou, H. 
G. fas, L. ets, Gr.} a female fwine ; allo a kind of infect. 

4 Sow, a great tub with two ears. 

Sow [with Mixers] a great lump of melted lead or iron, 

To Sow Irr. and Reg. V. [papen, Sax. (ai, Su. faar, Dam 
sarqen, Du. firm, G.] to fow corn, &e. 

Te Sow One's wild Outs, to leave off one’s youthful pranks. 

Pou cannot make a filken Burfe of a Sow's Ear. 

A comparilon of things improperly join’d. 

Fr. On ne feaurcit faire dane Bufeun Epervier. (i.e. You 
cant make a hawk of a buzzard.) The ZL. fay; Nowe quovis Lig- 
wo fit Mercarius. (i.e. Every block will not make a Mer- 
eury.) Gre Ox tx wavris Evau'Epuiis av qeverte. Theophr. 
So likewile we fay; Zack will never make a Gentleman. 

Te Sow? [/uere, L.} to work or join things or pieces of 

To suv $ cloth together, for garments, with a needle, 
thread, filk, &e. 

Sow: Bread, an herb which fwine defire to eat. 

Sow-Bac# d Horyes, are fuch as have ftrait ribs, but good 
backs. 

Sow-Téifle, an herb. 

Sow Le’Grove [in alez] a name given to the month of Fe- 
bruary. 

Sown, vide Jo Sozr. 

Sowne fof jouveny, F. é. ¢. remember'd) leviable or that 
may be colieéted; as they fay in the exchequer, luch etlreats, 
as the fheriff by his induitry cannot get, are Ejfreats char 
fovwne not. 

Sort [ folum, L.J earth, ground, mould, dung. 

To Soyt | aleeig F,] to foul. 

Space [Ejpace, F. fpazio, It. Ejpacio, Sp. of /patium, L.} 
diltance either of time or place, the modes of which are Capucity, 
Extention, or Duration. 

Sracg, if it be confidered barely in Lenges, between any 
two beings, is the fame idea that we have of Diffance. But if 
it be conlidered in Length, Breadth, and Thitkwe/s, it is pro- 
perly call'd Capacity. If it be confidered between the extre- 
mities of matter, which fills the capacity of Space with fome- 
thing that is /o/id, tangible, and moveatie, it is called extenfion, 

Space (in Pby/reks) is diftance confidered every way, whe- 
ther there be in it any folid matter, or not, and is either 

ijslate Spact, ia that confidered in its own nature, with- 
out regard to any thing external; which always remains the 
fame, and is infinite and immoveable, 

Relative Space, is that moveable dimenfion or meafure of 
Abjolate Space, which our fenfes detine by the pofitiuns of the 
body within it, 

Space [in Geom.] is the area of any figure, or that 
which fills the intervals or diftances between the lines that ter- 
minate it. 

Space [in Mechanichs} is the line which a moveable body, 
confidered as a point, is conceived to delcribe by its motion. 

Sra‘clous [/patiewx, F. fpaziaso, It. e/paciofo, Sp. of fpa- 
tiofas, L.} that ys of a large extent or takes up a great deal of 
ground; broad, wide. 

Spa'clousty, vaiily, widely. 

Sra‘clousness [of /patiofus, L. jpatiewx, F.) largenefsin 
extent, breadth, or widenefs, &¢. 

Srave (ppeva, Sax, Cpade, Su. Du. and G. fpatha, L. of 
oven, Gr} athovel for digging the ground; alfo a figure on 
cards. 


Coralia Srape aSpave. 

That is, to {peak plain; to call a thing or ation by its righe 
names; not to mince the matter. 

Srave [/fado, L.] one who is gelded, either man or beatt. 

Cutting Spape, a tool for cutting down hay-recks, Ge. 

Spava (Stinner derives it of e/pave, F.] a deer of 

ASpray'avd § three years of age. 

Spa’p1gKs [in the mines in Cormwa/! ] labourers who dig. 

Sraci'ricar? [ /pagiricus, L.] of, or pertaining to chy- 

Spact’rick § milts or chymittry. 

Spaci'nick Art [ /pagirica ars, of eray and aysipev, Gr. 
toextraét and to collect] the art of chymiflry, which teaches 
hew to feparate and extract the pure parts and fubftances of 
mixed bodies. 

Sraciaisr (/pagirus, Lx] one who profefles or practiles 
chymiltry. 

Srai, 
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Seant, a Turti& horfeman compleatly armed, 
Speake, Vv. To/peat. 
Spauus (of fpaleen, G. to cleave] chips of wood. 


Spratt 2 a white, fcaly, fhining ftone, frequently ufed to 
Speut § promote the fufion of metals. 
To Sran 


ppannan, Sax.) to meafure with the hand, 
4 SPAN my Sox. fpanva, Ital. ¢fpan, F.) a meafure con- 
taining nine inches or three handfuls, 

Span mew, very new, that has never been ufed or worn 
before, 

SPAN, v. To ‘pin. 

Sra’Naxrep [of fpang, L. G. a buckle; } fet off or adorned 
with {mall round pieces ot filver or gold. 

Spa’notes (prob. of fpang, Tewt.] a {mall, round, thin, 
piece of gold or filver. 

Sra’NGLina, glittering, Mi/ton. 

Sranten [cams Hijpanicus, L. Efpagnenl, F.) a fort of 
hunting dog. 

Spa'xtsu, of, or pertaining to the country of Spain, 

Spa‘’nisnu Flies, See Cantharjdes. 
Spa'nisa Mony, fair words and complements. 
Spa‘nisn-Toorspick, an herb. 

Spa‘nish sel, red wool coloured in Spain, to paint the 
face. 

To Spanx [of ppan, Sax ] to flap with the open hand. 

Sra nxinc [7. of ppannan, Sax.) large, broad, ftrong, &e. 
alfo fine. {pruce, jolly. 

Spa NNER. the lock of a carbine or fulce. 

4 3par ({parre, su. /oarra, It. Cparr, Tewt.)a bar of wood; 
alfo Mufcovy glafs, 

Jo Spar (ppanpan, Sax. /berrare, It.] to fhut as a door, &e. 

Spar [with Mixers] a ftone found in lead mines, refembling 
gems. 

Spa’RaBtes[prob. of ppannan, Sex. to faften. Tho’ Dr. 
Ts, H. uppetes of fparrow's bills) imali nails for thoes. 

Sra'aapRap [in Pdarmacy] an ancient name for a fear- 
cloth, or a cloth fmear'd oneach fide, witha kind of ointment. 

Jo Spare [ppapian, Sex. fpara, Su. (pare, Dan. paren, 
Dua, and G. epargner, rifparmisre, It. parcere, L.) to fave, to 
husband well, to favour; to forgive, to pardon. 

"Cis toolate to Srare when all is fpent. Or, Athen 
the Gottom igs bare. 

Some perfons are fo much for Enjoyment in the Prefent Ten/e, 
that they cannot think of being ¢érifty but in futwros and by 
that means, often from an opulent fortune, precipitate them- 
felves into a condition of indigence. To fuch this proverb isa 

ood admonition to frugality and providence, and not by ex- 
ceffes and luxury to out-run the conftable; and not to ferget 
parfimony, while we have fomething left te {pare: It likewile 
holds good in a thriftinefs of our time, not to be continually 
procraitinating and putting off neceffary duties, till we have no 
time left us to perform them in. Sere in fumdo parjimonta, 
fays Seneca: and Acwh Si evi wobutes peid'w, fays Hefied, 

Spare to (peak, and Spare to fpeed. 

Many a good opportunity is let flip, for want of {peaking iz 
proper time, 

Spare Deck, the innermoft deck in fome great hips ; it is 
called the Or/op. 

Spare, thin, lean, that is fpared, or is over and above 
what is fuflicient. 

To Spans a Game Cock, is to breathe him to embolden him 
to fight. 

Sea‘reness, thinnels, leannels. 

SPaRGa'NION [oragyavev, Gr.) fedge or fword-grals, L. 

Spa‘rinoness [epargne, F. prob. of ppapian, Sax. to 
{pare] parcimony. 

Sparca nosis [srapya'vacis of oxagyae, to fwell, Gr.} 
an immoderate extenfion of the breaft caufed by too great 
abundance of milk. 

SpPakcera‘crion, a (prinkling, L. j 

Spa‘ RING, faving, being a good ceconomitt. 

Spa‘ RINGLy, favingly, in a husbandly manner. 

Sra'RInGness, good husbandry, occonomy. 

Spa'Rinc ; {with Cockers] the fighting of a cock with 

Spa’aaina § another to breathe him, 

Srar-wawk [Spap-haroc, Sex.) a kind of thort-winged 
hawk. 

penne (Spenc, Sex.) a {mall atom of fire; alfo a {prightly 
youth, 

Spa’axtsn [Spencicg, Sex.) gallant, gay, Ge. 

SpPa‘rktsiness, gaiety, brisknefs, {prucene(s, &r. 

To Sra’ance [prob. of rpenc, Sux. to calt forth {parks of 
fire $ allo to knit in a glafs and fend up {mall bubbles, &¢. alio to 

glance with the brilliant part of the eye, 

Sea'rxcixe [of Spanclung, Sax.) cafling out {parks of 
fire, brilliant as diamonds, &¢ 

Spa‘kaow (Spenpa, Sax. Cpurre, Dan. Cperling, G, 
Pafferean, F. Pagire, [t, pardal, Sp. Pager, L.] a bird. 
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ASrarnow [Hierogisph.) reprefents an happy increafe of 
the year. : : 

Srarnow-Grafi, See Aiparagus, 

Srarrow- Hak { rpean hapoc, Sax, ] a kind of hawk. 

Spars, the tpokes of a {pinning-wheel. 

SPASMA'TICK ( (pa/maticus, Ld atiiéted with the cramp. 

Srasma’Tickwess, the being troubled with the cramp. 

_ Spasmo’pica [of eraguds, and sdwen, i.e. grief or pain} 

ipalmedick medicines againit the cramp and convulliens 
Spasmonoci'a [of orasnic, and aiyS, a word] a dif. 

courte or treatile of cramps and convuifions. 

nit Gr.] the cramp, a dileale, the fhrinking 
Spat, the {pawn of oifters ; alfo a fort of mineral! flons. 
Spat, v. To /pit. 

Bry Sal) Sadat Gr.] an apothecary’s inftrument for taking 
SPA‘THULA [Eypartule, FP. fptola, Ie. Efpatula, Sp] (in 
Sra’ruia Poarmacy) afpattle or flice, an inflrument for 

{preading falves, plaiflers, &¥¢. alfo ufed by confectioners, é',, 

for other ules, ; 
Sra'Tious 
Spa‘cious 
Spa’Tiousness {_/patiofus, L.] amplenets, 
SPa'TLiNG-Peppy, a hower. 

‘to Spa’TTeER [ppelian, Sax.) to dath or {prinkle upon with 
fome liquid. 
Spar TERDASHES, a fort of light boots without (oles. 

Spra’tuLa fetida {with Boran.] a plant, a fort of orrach. 

Spa'vin [eparvin, F. {pavenis, It.] a difeale inthe fectof hore 
fes which caufes them to fweill; alfo a itiffne(s in the ham that 
makes them halt. 

4 Sraw, a {pring of water, which by pafling through a mi- 
neral receives a tincture. . 

+i ce (fpepen, 2 to fpit, alfo to vomit.] to {pit about; 

Pawn [of ppana, Svx. adug or or prob, 

Du. juice) the chit or femen of fith. nee eee 
Te Svean rr. V. (ppxcan, Sax. Cpreken, 

G.] co utter words, to talk, to difcourle. * 
SPAKE bier Imp.] did {peak, 

Spoxe (irr. Part. P.) have {poke or fpoken. 

Srea‘kKaBLe, capable of {peech, Mi/ton. 

Srea‘ker fof the Howfe of Commons] a member of that 
houfe elected by the majority of votes, to aét as chairman or 
prefident in putting queltions, reading briefs or bills, keeping 
order, reprimanding the refractory, and adjourning the houle. 

Srga’ker [of the House of Lords) is commonly the lord- 
chancellor, or keeper of the great feal of England. 

Speak (Speane, Sex.) a pike &e. pointed with iron, 

Sre‘cian [F. jpeciale, It. efpecial, Sp. of specials; L.) 
fomething that has a particolar defignation. ° 

Srecta’tiry? [in Lew)a bond, bill, or fach like deed 

SPeciaLty under hand and feal. : 

Sre‘ciatness [ /peciatitas, L.]ipecialty. 

Srectes [e/pece, F.Ja kind or fort, of fome more general 
term, as a Spanied is a {pecies of the general term dog. 

Spe’ctes [among Logiciens) is a common idea, under one 
more common and more general; as the Parallelogram and the 
Trapezia are {pecies of the Quadri/ater; and Body and Mizd 
are {pecies of SwijPance. 

Sreciszs [in Metapbyficks) an idea which relates to fome 
other more general one, or is compris’d under a more unt- 
verfal divifion of a genus. 

Species (with Réet.) is a particular contained under a more 
univerfal one. 

Spacies [in Oprichs] the image painted on the retina of the 
eye, by the rays of light reflected from the feveral peints of the 
eye, by the rays of light reflected from the feveral points of the 
furface of objects, received in at the pupilla, and collected in 
their paflage thro’ the chryftalline, &'c, 

Impreffed Species, are Juch as eome from within, or are fent 
fiom the object to the organ. 

Expreffed Species, arc thofe on the contrary from without, 
or that are fent from the organ to, the object. 

Srecies [in Commerce] are the feveral pieces of gold, filver, 
copper, &¥¢, which, having pafs'd their full preparation and coi- 
nage, are current in publick. 

Decried Spectes, are fuch as the prince has forbidden to be 
received in payment. 

Light Species, are fuch as fall hort of the weight prefcribed 
by law. 

Fale Species, 
fhould be. 

Species [in Algebra] are the fymbols or charaéters whereby 
the quantities are expreiied. 

Srecigs [in Téee/.] are appearances of the bread and wine 
in the facrament after coniecration. The fpecies of the bread 


(/patiafus, L.] large, wide. 


Du. {precken, 


are thofe of a different metal from what they 


art 
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dre its whitenefZ, quantity, figure, &'c. of wine itis the flavour, 
quicknets, fpecihek gravity, &e. ’ 

Sructes [in Pires} fimple ingredients, as drugs, herbs, 
fer. of which compound medicines are made. 

Vigile Species [with P&i/y.) are thofe admirably fine fu- 
perficial images of bodies, that the light produces and delineates 
in their proportion and colours in che bottom of the eye. 

Sreci'Ficat? [ /pecifgue, F. fpecifico, It. of specifiews, L.] 

Speca’eick § tpecial, particular, that belongs to the cha- 
ratter of a thing, and diftinguifheth it from another of a diiie- 
rent {pecies or kind. . 

Specirica’tios (F. specificazione, It.) an expreliing, de- 
claring, particularizing. : 

SpeciPICALNESS@ [of {pecifique, F. of /pecificws, L.J a fpe- 

Speci FICKNESS é cilick quality. 

Spece rick [in Poilsf.) is that which is proper or peculiar 
to any things that chara¢terizes and diflinguifhes it from every 
other thing. 

Sreci'eick [in Phyick) a remedy whole virtue and effeét is 
peculiatly adapted to fome certain dileale, asthe Je/ust's bark, 
to cure agues, intermitting fevers, &c. 

Spe'ciricx Gravity [in Hydrofatichs] is that gravity pecu- 
liar to each {pecies or kind of natural body, and whereby i is 
diftinguifhed from all other kinds. 

Sreci'riexs, medicines, herbs, drugs, &c. that have a pe- 
culiar vertue againit fome particular dileaie. 

Sreci’ricks [with Phy/feians) are of three kinds. 1. Such 
as are eminently and peculiarly friendly to this or that part o¢ 
the body, as to the heart, the brain, the flomach, Ge. 2, Such 
as fecm to extract, expel, or evacuate iome determinate hu- 
mour, by a kind of ipecick power, with which they are en- 
dow’'d, as Jaéep purges watery humours, Réwbaré bile, & te 
3. Such as have a virtue or efficacy to cure this or that parti 
cular difeale, by fome hidden property as the Fe/iits Sark, 

Spact’FICALLy, (pecially, particularly, in aipecifick manner. 

Jo Spe'ciry (specifier, F. specificare, It. especificar, Sp. of 
Sfpecificare, L.] to particularize, to mention in expreis terms, to 
exprels in particular. : 

Speci’LiuM, a little looking glafs; alfo a furgeon’s inftru- 
ment, ufually called a probe, L. ’ 

Sra’cimen, anexample, model, or pattern; alfo an eilay, 

roof, or trial, 

Sre‘cious [{peciewx, F. /peziofo, It. of fpecic/us, L.] fair 
in appearance, ieemingly juft and allowable, plaufible. 

Sre‘ciovs Algebra, the modern Algedra prattiied by ipecies 


or letiers of the alphabet. 
Spe'crousness? [/pecisftas, L.) fairnefs of thow. and ap- 
Srecio’siry pearance, 


Srecx [ppecce, Sax.) a {pot or round mark on any thing, 

Sre‘cKien, having tpecks or {peckles, 

Spe’cKkLepness [of ppecce, Sax] {pottednefs. 

Spe’craBeeE [ /pettabsie, It, jpedadsits, L.) to be looked on. 

Sre’cracue (PF /pettacolo, It. Ejpetacals, Sp. ot specta- 
tulam, L.) a publick thow or fight. 

Sre’ctacres (of /pefando, L.} glafles to help the fight. 

Spe’cuLarive [ /peculasivas, L.] of, or pertaining to {pe- 
culation; ftudious in the obfervation of things divine or natural ; 

fpeculative is allo oppoled to practical. 

Srecra ToRs [ /peateurs, F. of L.] beholders. 

Srecva tress [/pectatrix, Le fpedtatrice, F.) a fhe-fpec- 
tator. 

Sps’ctre [F. of /pe@rum, L.] a frightiul apparition, a gholt, 
a fpirit, a vilion, 

Sre'cuLaBee [/peew/adilfis, L.) which may be difcerned, 

Specuua’ria, the art of preparing and making Spe- 
cala or mirrors; alfo the laws of mirrors, their Phanamena’s 
caules, Ge. 

See'cuLaRis /apis, a kind ef ftone clear as glals, ufed in di- 
yers countries, where it is found, for window lights, Z. 

Ty Spe'cuLave [/pecwler, F. of jpeculare, It. and L.) to 
contemplate, obferve, or view ; allo to confider ferioully upon, 
to meditate upon, 

Srecuna’tion [F. /peculaziene, It, E/peculaciin, Sp. of 
Spreulatee, L.] contemplation, Fe. allo an elpial; alto a notion: 
alfo the theory or iludy of an art or {cience, without regard had 
to the praétile of it. 

Specutative [/peculatif, F. foeculative, ls. e/peculative, 
contemplative. 

Sre’cutariveness [of (pecalatif, F. of L.) propenfenefs to 
fpeculation, itadioulnels in obtervation: Specudativenc/s is the 
epprfite to Pradicalne/s. 

Srecutarony (/feculaterivs, L.] fpeculative, contem. 
plative. 

Sra'cuum, the furface of any opaque or dark body, made 
Capable of reflecting the iun beains falling on it, L. 

SPE CuLuM [with Ajiro/.]a table framed after they bave 


erected the figure of a nativity ini ; 
: : ty, cOntaining the planets and cufps 
with their aipeéts and terms. ore = 


oe 


Spe'cutuM asi (among Sargecas) an indtrument to dilate 
the fundament, to extraét bones or any thing that may be there 
lodged, L. 

Sre'cutum matris [with Syrgeons) an inilrument to open the 
womb, L. 

Spe cutum oculi, the pupil, apple, or ball of the eye, LZ. 

Sre'cuuM oris [in Surgery} an inflrument to ferew up 
the mouth, that the furgeon may difcern the difeafed paris 
of the throat, or for the conveyance in either of nutriment or 
medicine, ZL. 

Speecu [of pce, of ppercan, Sx.) the Latin grammarians 
have dittinguithed words into cight kinds, and rank’d them into 
fo many diferent clailes, as Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Particspie, 
Advers, Conjanfion, Prepajition, Interjedion, This divifion 
has keen foilowed, in the general, by mo!t modern gramma- 
rians: But in this they ditier from the Greeés, in that they 
make the arricle one part of {pzech, and rank the interjection 
with the adverb, But the Latins, who did not commonly ule 
the article, made the interjection a part of jpeechs fo that they 
agree in the number of the parts, tho’ not in the divifion, which 
is Article, Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Participle, Aéverb, Prepofition, 
Conjundisn. ‘The moderns, as the Freach, Ieatians, &c. who 
ule the article, very much follow the Grecé givifion: But the 
Englis generally follow the Latin divifion, and make but linle 
ule of the article, except te and a, the former of which is ge- 
nerally ufed before a noun fubilantive in the Nominative and 
Atcufative cates, aud a which is a note of a Numinative, only 
when it is by inelf, 

Srecen ig the Bidure of the ind. 
Sree'cuiess (of Spwcan and leay, Sax.) without fpeech, 
Sreep (Sped, Sax. fpotds, Du. and L. G. ered ii, Gr.] 

haite, dilpatch. 

Seeep, adiflemper incident to young cattle. 

Sesep Well, an herb. 

Srre’piny, haitily, quickly, fwiftly. 

Che more Hake rhe worke reep. 

This proverb is a good monition to Ca/mme!s and Sedatene/s 
in the management of any butinels: It is a reprehenfion of pre- 
cipitate and hurrying tempers, who frequently, by over-cager- 
heis, mar what is under their hands; it ismuch the fame in 
feni¢ with our common proverb, Hujte makes Wale, and there 
are feveral proverbs in feveral languages to the fame purport: 
Qui trop fe bafte em cheminant, en deau chemin fe faurvoye foam 
vent, fay the French. Qui memis tropere, minus profpere; and 
Nimium properans ferius abfolvit, the Letiss: and it hkewite 
anfwers to the Fofina lente: “HaxavSis trevyounvn Tupad Tix 
vet, fay the Greeks; which is of much the fame import as 
Canis felimans cecos parturit catulos, by the Latins. 

Srez'piness [{peedignefg, Dx.) hattinefs, quickuefs. 

Spre’oy [fprevtgh, De] hatly, quick, fwite. 

To Spetn ap the Ordaance [in Ganuery] is to faflen with a 
quoin, Ge. thole nails clofe to the breech of the carriages of 
great guns, to keep them firm up to the thip’s fides. 

Sreexs [with Siitwright) great and Jong iron-nails with 
flat heads, uf diticrent lengths, and forme ragged, fo that they 
cannot be drawn out again, wicd in many paris of a Mip for ta- 
ttening planks, &¥¢. 

Tospenn (Zpelan, Sex. Cpellcn, Tevet. epeler, F.) to name 
the letters which compote a lyllable or word, 

To doa Svevn [Sea Phrajejlis wo do any work by turns for a 
fhort time, and then to leave it. 

4 Srtut [ppel, Sax.] a fort of charm to drive away a difeafe, 
by banging a ientence or word written upon a piece of paper 
about the neck of a patient, who has an agus, &'e. 

Sreve the Myjea-Sail (Sea Term) fignitivs, take it in, and 

ek it up, 

To Spec [with Saifsrs) is to tet go the fheets and bowlings 
ofa fail, and co brace the weather-biace, that the fail may he 
loofe to the wind. 

To give aSrert, isto be ready to dow work in another’s 
room. 

Fr@b Spee (with Suifors] is when frefh men come to work, 
elpecially when the rowers are relieved by another gang. 

Sper [epeautre, F. ppedda, It. efpelta, Sp ) a kind of grain. 

Specter, a kind of imperfeet metal, the fame as zink- 

Jo Seino, drr. FP. [ppenoan, Sax. {penden, O. G, dipendere, 
L ] to lay out, to contume or waite; allo to pals away time. 

Spent, [Jrr. Zep. and Pare. P) did fpend, have spent. 

CUbat ts gor ober the Devil's Garb mil be Spent undec 
his Gellp. 

This proverb is uled of {uch covetous perfons, who haves 
by anja, frawdudent, and sforeiive methods, amais'd to them- 
iclves worldly riches; it intumates that fuch iM gotten weal th is 
commonly watted by a prefw/e Heir in Riot and Luxury, and 
feldom delcends to the third generation. Mule purta male dr- 
Jabentur, av the Latins, and FYI) ye ww 
WS OT FI MAW the Aedes, 
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Tho more than he ts worth dorh Srexo, 
Weeparcs a Rope, hes lifeteend. 
That is, penury and deipasir may drive him to it. 
de who Srexns more than he fhouln, 
cel not habe ro Srenp when he would. 
This proverb explains itielf. ; 
To Spenp [in Sea Language} a term ufed of 2 maft of a fhip; 
when it is broken down by foul weather, it is faid to be {pent. 
Sve'xpinG the Mouth [with Hunters) a term uled of hounds 
barking. : ; 
Sre'Norurirr [of Spendan and Spire, Sax.) a prodigal 
fpender. . 
Srent, woodrole, a kind of liverwort, L. 
Srent, v. To Spend. 
Spe waaee [ /peradilis, L.) that may be hoped for. 
Sre'RGOLA a Botami/ts) the herb call’ (purry or frank, 
Sre rma Ceti [i. ¢. the iperm or feed of the whale wrongly 


fo call’d] an unctuous fubitance drawn from the brains of large 


whales, uledin medicine, LZ. 

Sre'ama, Sperm, [/perme, F. jperma, It. e/perma, Sp. of 
Sperma, L.J the teed of any living creature; the ipawn or mile 
of hithes. 

Sre'amatice [of {permatizgue, F. of fpermatica, It. fperma, 
L. of gateuz, Ge) of, or pertaining to, or full of {perm, 

SrerMarvrzine [/permatifer, F. fpermatizans, L. of oxtg- 
perice, Gr.) fending forth fperm. 

SrexMo'LoGisT (oweguorizS, Gr.) a gatherer or one 
who treats of the feed. 2 

Sperma tick Parts (in Anat.) are thof parts of an animal 
body concerned in fecreting the feed. . 

Srenma'Tice Vefels [with Amatomi?s) are two arteries and 
two veins, appointed for the bringing the blood to the telticles, 
3c. alfo all whitith parts of the body, which, becaufe of their 
colour, were by the ancients thought to be made of the feed; of 
this fort are the nerves, bones, membranes, grilles, L. 

To Spa’amatize [orepuetil a, Gr.) to emit (perm. 

SrerMatoce'Ls# [of griguae and xan, Gr} a rupture 
caufed by the contraction of the veflels, which ejected, thele 
and its falling down into the Scrotway. 

To Srew (rpipan, Sax. {ppe, Dex. fpouwen, Dz. Cpepen, 
G.] to vomit. ' 

SpHacerismMus[cpaxsrscui¢, Gr.) a gangreening or cor- 
rupting of any part of the body ; alfo the blalting of trees, L. 

— Spua‘cetus (sedxerS, Gr.) the perfect mortification of a 
part, when the native heat is wholly extinguifhed. and it is 

_ deprived ofall fenfe, not only in the skin, eth, arteries, and 
nerves, but even in the bones themlelves, being become infenfi- 
ble of the knife and fire; called alfo Neerafsand Sideratio. 

Sruag’na [coaica, Gr.) a {phere or globe, a ball or bowl, 
or any thing that is round. 

SPHEAR D, formed or encompalfed in a fphere, Aiilson. 

Sruan'ramacuy [of ¢peica and wey, Gr.] a playing at 
tennis, bowls, or hand-ball, 

SPHAERISTE RIUM Lepalersipeer, Gr. the 7th part of the 
ancient Gymwafium, wherein the youth practifed ¢ he exercile of 
tennis-plaving. 

SrHak RICALNESs[ /phericus, L, 
nels like a (phere. 

SPHmEROCE PHALUS, 
fpheres, L. 

Spuaciti’pes [spezitid'es, Gr.) the jugular veins, two 
large veins on each fide the throat, which nourith all the parts 

- of the neck and head. 

SPHenpa MNos [with Botazifs) the maple-tree, Z. of Gr. 

SPHenotpa' tis /atwra [with Anatom/ts\the feam or future 
in the skull and upper jaw, which furrounds the bone called 
Or Sphensides. and (eparates it from the Os Occipitis, Os Petro- 
fam, and Os Frontis, 

Sruswor’pes (rgnvoad'is, Gr.) a bone of the Cranium or 
skull, common both to that and the upper jaw, which is feated 


of egasgixds, Gr.) round- 
a fort of thiftle having heads like 


in the middle of the bafis of the Cranium, and is joined to all — 


the bones of it by the /pbemoida/ future except in the middle of 
its fides. 

Srut'noraLari’nus [with Anatomifis}a mutcle of the Gar- 
gareos, which aries from a procels of the Os Spbhensides between 
the dla Verfpertilionis, and the Procejfus Styleides, and is in- 
ferted into the hinder part of the Gargareon, L, 

SPHE'NOPHARYNGaE'I [in Anatomy] a pair of mulcles ari- 
fing from the inner wing of the Os Cuneiforme, and, pafling ob- 
liquely downwards into the gullet, ferve to widen ic, 

SPHENOPTERYGOPALATINUS [with Anatoriffs) a mufcle 
of the Gargarron, or cover of the wind-pipe, which arifes from 
the proces of the wedge-like 
Prerogoides. and is let into the fore-part of the Gargareon. 


A Spurne (F. sfera, It. effera, Sp. of /phara,L. of epzipa,- 


Gr. } (in Geometry) a folid body contained under one fingle tur- 
face, and having a point in the middle called the centre, whence 
ail the lines drawa from the furface to the centre are equal, 





bone, pafles over the Prece/us 
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Seuense [in a Fiswrative Seafe] the compals or reach of a 
perion’s power or knowledge. 

Sruxge [in Afromomy) the whole ferme of the world, as 
being, according to appearance, of a {pherical or round figure, 

DirefSeutree [in Ajtrenomy] is when both the poles o 

Rieke Spuzre § the world are in the Horizon, and th 
equinoétial paffes thro” the Zenith; fo that the equator and af 
its parallels, fuch as the tropicks and polar circles, make rig 
angles with the Herizem, and are divided by it into two equ 
parts; fo that the fun, moon, and ftars afcend direAly above; 
and defcend diseétly below the Herézoms as at all places fitua- 
ted fult under the equinodtial line. 

Ofshgue Spueae [ia A’romoez] is fuch a fituation of the 
world, as thit the axis of itinclines ebliquely to the Horizon; 
one of the poles being raifed any number ot degrees lefs than go 
above its and the other depreiied as much below itz fo that 
the fun and (tars afeend and defcend obliquely, and fome of them 
never afcend at all. This pofition happens to all places wide 
of the equator. 

4 Parallel Spurre, is that pofition of the globe which hath 
one of the poles in the Zenith, and the other in the Nadir, the 
equator in the horizon, and all the circles, parallel to the equa- 


tor, are parallel to the horizon. 
Fig. 1. reprefents a right 


{phere where the axis of the 
globe coincides with the hori- 
zoni and the equator E 2 and 
all its parallels, are equally di- 
vided by the horizon; confe- 
quently thoie, that enjoy that 
polition, have their days always 
equal to their nights, 


In Fig. 2. which reprefents ati 
obiique {phere for the latitude of 
god. north, all the parallels to 
the equator are unequally divid- 
ed by the horizon; therefore, 
their days ‘and nights are une- 
qual, except when the fun is in 
the equator, becaufe it is equal- 
ly divided by the horizon: 
therefore, then their day and 
night will be equal. 


In Fig. 3. the equator and ho- 
rizon are the fame; and it is 
ome from the figure, that 
all. the time the fun is in: the 
fix northern figne, he will till 
appear to peelerihe circles above 
and parallel to the horizon of 
, the inhabitants of the north 
pole; hence it is called a Pa- 
rallel Spheres and all the o« 
ther fix months he will conti- 
Sp nue under their horizon, 

In each of the preceding figures, N. P. reprefents the north 





‘pole, and S. P. the fouth, aa and 44 the polar circles, ea the 


tropick of Cancer, and mp up the tropick of Copricorm, Ho. the 
horizon, and E Q the bi and the circle furrounding the 
whole, a meridian; the line that is drawn from pole to pole re= 
prefents the axis of the globe. 

Material Spuces, a mathematical inflrument of hoops or 
rings of metal, repreienting the principal circles of the ‘{phere, 
for the more eafy conceiving the motions of the heavens, and 
the true fituation of the earth; called alfo an armillary {phere. 

Spuere of Adivity of any natural Body [in Philefophy) is 
that determinate fpace or extent all round about it, to which, 
and no farther, the effiuvia continually emitted from that body 
do reach, and where they operate according to their nature, 

Spurn ofa Planet (in Ajirom.] the orb or compals in which* 
it is conceived to move. ; 

Spuere of @ Planet's Adivity (Affren.] the extenfion of a 
planet's light and virtue, fo far as it is capable, of making oz 
receiving a planetick aipeét. - 

SPHERICAL? [jpherigae,F. sferice, Ie. exferice Sp* of /phe- 

Spue’Rick § ricws, b. egasgixde, Gr.] of, pertaining to, 
or round like a {phere. 

Srne nick Geometry 2 is the art of defcribing on a plane 

SrHe'nicn Projection§ the circles of the {phere, or ahy 
parts of them, in their juft polition and Proportion, and of 
meafuring their arks and angles, when projected, 

SPHE’RicaL Triangle, the portion of the furface of a iphere, 
included between the arks of the three great circles of the iphere. 
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Srueri’cat Auge, is the mutual aperture or inclination of 
two great circles or their mecting in a point. “ 
Sruc'eicat Geometry, the dodtrine of the fphere; particu- 
larly of the circles delcribed on the faire thereof, with the 
hod of projéting the fame on a plane. ; . 
v Seek'n a A Faanrk ia the art of refolving {pherical 
triangles; Z. ¢, from the three parts ofa {pherical triangle given 
to find the reil. ; 

Seur’eicat Afronomy, that part of aftronomy, which con- 
fiders the univerfe fuch as it appears to the eye. 

Spnert’ciry, the quality of a ae or that whereby a 
hing becomes {pherical ; (phericalnefs. . 
eras’ sans aie dogtrine of the fphere, particulary of the 
feveral circles deferibed on the farface of it, with the method of 

jecting the fame in Plano. ; 

a ae [of egapaand Gsd'3, Gr. thape) a folid figure, 
approaching to the figure of a iphere, but not exactly round, 
made by a plane of a femi-cllipfis turned about one of its axes, 
and is always equal to «wo thirds of its circumferibing cylinder. 

Spuerol'pes [with Aaat.] fuch parts of an animal body as 

h near toa (phere in form. 
Ollew Srabecis {with Marberrat.} 2 folid figure made 
from the plane of the Semi-ellipfis, by a circumvolution or rol- 
ling made about its longett axis, ; 

SrHeroiDicat [with Geometr.] ofa {pheroid. 

Spxi'nerer [ogiyatne, Gr.) a name common to feveral 
mutcles which bind, itraien, or draw together, 

Seui’ncter ani [in Anat.Ja large, thick, fichy mufcle, 
which encompafles the das or end of the ftrait gut, and ferves 
to bind in the excrement, : Aa 

Sruincter Gule [of egryxhe, Gr.} a continuation of the 
mutcle call'd Prerygopdaringeus, which arifes from each fide 
ofthe /eutiformis, or thield-like griftle, and pafles to a middle 
line, on the back part of the Fayces. aaa ; 

Senincrer Magine [in Anat.) a mulcle which lies immedi- 
ately under the Clitors, and ftraitens the Vagina of the womb, 
inelofing it with circular fibres, three ee breadth. 

Srutnerer Fesee [in duat.]a mulcle feated in the upper 
part of the neck of the bladder, immediately above the Glanduie 
Projate; which, being fraitened, hinders the involuntary 
difcharge of urine. : . 

Spxonpy’Lus [with Boten.) holy-gholt's root; cow- 
parily, L, ot Gr. . ne 

SpHonpy’Lium [with Anat.) a Vertebra or turning joint o 

k bone, L- 
Saray’ ak [with Pdy/.] _ pe of phyfick that treats of, 
dicines that move the pulfe, Z. ; 
waco {cerypis, Gr.) the pulfe, the beating of the 
rteries. , 
— poe an car of corn properly the top of any herbs, chiefly 
ufed of thofe of the lavender-kind. 

Sri’ca [in Botan. Writ.) a {pike, is when the flowers grow 
very much towards the top of the ftalk, Z. /pica, with a ipike, 

icis, with fpikes, L. 
ee Cae {in Botam.] a kind of mofs called woll's-claw, 

Srica mardi [in Boran.} lavender-{pike, fpikenard, L. . 

Spica Virgints [in from.) a ftar of the firft magnitude in 

ihellation Virge, ; 
ne ara: a ae given by phyficians to fome compofitions, 
which take in fuch ingredients as are called Spica. 

Spicatep [ /picatus, L.) in the form of an ear of corn, 

Sricca’To [in Mu. Bo.) fignifies to feparate or divide each 
note one from the other, ina very plain and diftinét manner, 
yom [epices, F. fpexierie, It. e/peceria, Sp.] Indian drugs, 

natmegs, cloves, mace, Oe, ae 
7 secre at a dittemper [prob. of Species, L.] the beginning, 
part, or remains of it. ; 

eh nage ci Fd — os 

icy, of a {picy quality, tafte, Or, 
Srier? cauer ( picifer, L.] bearing ears of corn; alfo bear- 
ing (pikes, or fpicated, pointed. ; 
am ‘ad pes, intirely, as /pick and /pan new, entirely 
new. 
1'ckNet, the herb baldmony and bear-wort. 
Rusia ( /picofitas, L.] a being fpiked like ears of 
Sri’cousness§ corn; allo yr pape a 
Spr’per (prob. of /pinning g. /pimmer] an iniect. 
Sri‘ccor [prob. of (pucker; De. a topple for a tap, 
Spicu’anet [fo named after Galfridus Spigurnel, who was 
appointed to that office by king Henry IIL.) an officer who 
feals the king’s writs. ge te 

Spike (pet, Su. /pica, L.] an car of corn which is pointed 
or fharp at the end; allo a large iron-nail for faftening of planks. 

Spike (with Botami/fs) is a body thick fet with flowers, or 
fruits, in {uch a mannes as to form an acute cone, as in wheat 
or barley, 


S?i'kxD (/picatus,L.] tharp-pointed. 
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Sei’kep [in Gumaery] the touch-hole of a gun is faid te be 
Jetted, when a nail bas been driven inta it, fo that it cannot 
be uled. . 

Ser’xenarp [fpica zardi.L.Jakind of ear growing even 
with the ground, and fometimes in the ground, uted in medi- 
cine, Se. 

Sri'kepness [of fpicatus, L.] likenefs to an ear of corn. 

Sri’kine xp a Cun (in Guasery) is fattening a quoin with 
fpikes to the deck, clole to the breech of the Carriages of the 
great guns, fo that they may keep clofe and firm to the fides of 
the thip, and not break luote when the fhip rolls, 

To Spice (rpillan, Sax. Cpiloe, Dew.) to pour out acciden- 
tally water or any liquid. 

To Spiue [jpeliare, LJ to fpvil, to corrupt, to dellroy, 

Spitts {rps, Sex.ja {pilling. 

Srcuvers (with Hunters) the imal! branches footing out 
from the flat parts of a buck's horn at the top. 

Yo Sein (érr. V. ypinnan, Sux. fpinna, Sv. Cpinde, Daw. 
fpinnen, Dy. and G.} co make yarn, thread, Ge. - 

Te Spins ewt, to iffue out ina imal! fiream, as blood out of a 
vein. 

Sina ventofa (with Anat.) an ulceration whereby the bones 
are eaten with a malignant tumour, without any pain of the 
Perisjeum or membrane that covers the bone, L. 

Spinae dori [in amat.) the teries of Fertedre or bones of 
the back, which futtain the seit of the body, and to which the 
ribs are joined, L. 

Spi'wace [ /pinace, [tal.]a pot herb, well known. 

Spinarts cof [in daar.) a muicle on the fide of the neck, 
arifing from the five {uperior procefles of the Vertedree of the 
T4erax, and inferior af the neck, and is injerted into the infe- 
rior part of the Vertedre of the neck backwards, L. 

Spina’rs [with Anat.) mufcles, whole office is to bend and 
ftretch out the body backwards, and move it obliquely. 

Sri Nove [ppinoel, Sux. fpindel, G.] an initrument ufed in 
fpinning; alfo ferving for various other ules, a3 the axis of a 
wheel, of a clock or watch, e. 

Sri’wp1s [in a $2ip] the main bedy of the capftan or draw- 
beam in a thip. 

Srinnve-Tree, a fhrub. 

Chat Ooult gorg ill, where the Spinone tommands the 
Sword. 

Sp. Com mal la caja aude, do la tueca ala {pada manda, 

‘That is where the wife commands her husband, or, accord- 
ing to another proverb, wears the Breeches. 

To SPinoes [with Flori/f:] to put fortha long flender Malk. 

Spine [epine. F. /pina, L.) a thern; alfo the back-bone; 
alfo the upper part of the fhare-bone. 

Spiner [epinette, F. /pivetto, tal.) a mufical inftrument, a 

fort of {mall harpfichord. 

Srini’rarous [ /pinifer, L.] bearing thorns. 

Srini'cenous [ jpinigena, L.} {prung up of a thorn, 

Srinivene’tum [with Botan] the holy thorn-tree, Z. 

Spink, achaffinch, a bird, 

Srinxino, is faid to have been firft taught in England by 
Anthony Bonvifs, an Italian, about the zoth of Henry VIL. at 
a time began the making of Devon/bire kerfies and Coxal 
clothes. 

Srino’stsm fof Spinofa, born a Yew, but he profeifed no 
religion, either Frwi/b or Chrijfian] the opinion or do€rine of 
Spinofa, who, in his books. maintains that all religions are only 
political engines, calculated to make people obedient to magi- 
ftrates, and to make them practice virtue and morality, and ma- 
ny other erroneous notions in philofophy as well as theology. 

Srino’ststs, the followers of Spinc/e, or the adherers to 
his opinions. 7 

Srino’siry [/pisofitas, L.] thorninels. 

Sri’nous [_/prmews, L.] thorny. 

Spr’nster [of rpinnan, Sax. to /pin) a title given in law to 
all unmarried women, even from the daughter of a vifcount to 
the meancett perfon. 

Sri’xsr x [of Spinnan, Sax.) the art of {pinning. 

Sptnus [with Botan] the floe-tree. 

Spi’ny [/piso/is, >| thorny, 

Spi’racce [/piracalue, Ly a breathing-hele, a pore. 

Srr’rat [ot /pira, L.] turning round like a skrew. 

Spr’rat [in Archited. vig a curve that afcends winding 
about a cone or fpire, fo that all the points thereof continually 
approach the axis. 

Spr’rat Line [in Geometry] a curve line of the circular 
kind, which in its progre(s recedes from its center ; as in winde 
ing from the vertex down to the bafe of a cone. 

Proportional Spimats [in Geograpby) are fuch lines as the 
rhumb-lines on a terreilrial globe. 

Spira‘tion, a breathing, F of L. 

Srine [/pira, L. or of epier, F.) a feeple that rifes tapering 

and ends in a fharp point at the top. 

To Seine [ /picare, L. «pier, F.] 0 grow up into an ear as 
corn does. Sri‘rep 
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Sea‘aep (of spira, L.J having a {pire or fleeple tapering till 
4t comes to a poinr. 

Seenir [efpect, P. spirits, Ut, elpirita, Sp. of spiritus, L.] 
an immaterial, incorporeal being, an intelligence, Ge. alfo wit, 
humour, genius. 

Maife no mure Spreits than pou ran lay. 

That is, don't provube thole to anger whom you are not 
able toencounter. Lat, Milidisrem te adverfarium me laceffas, 
ag mails are to aSbrp fo arethe Paffiong te rhe Sereirs. 

That is, they hurry them on, which wav ever they direct, 
with more or lefsviulence, as they are agitated, 

Srinit (in Metapisjicts) is denin'd to be a finite, thinking 
fubltance, altogether independent on, and free from matter, 
under which angelr, demons, and intelligences, are compre- 
hended; nor is there any difference between them, but that 
the angels are good, and the devils evil, ec. All the other 
properties, as eilence, exiftence, knowledge, power, Ce. are 
common to both. 

Srrrit cf Mercury [in Covmi?ry] one of the five principles 
which may be feparated from a mixed body bs fire. It is tub- 
tile, light, penetrating, and adtive, and hath its particles in a 
very quick motion; it is that which is feppoled to caule the 
growth and increale of all bodies of theearth, on which it jettles, 

Srintr of Nitre [in Coymiiry) is made by mingling one 
part of falt-petre with three of potters-earth, and then diflilling 
the mixture in a Jarge eartheu retort in a cloie reverberatory 
fire. 

Srreit of Salt [in Chymi?ry] is made by pulverizing fale, 
and mixing it with three tines its weight of potters-eirth pul- 
veriz'd, which being made into a patte with rain-water, and 
made into balls or vellets, is dittilid seewndur artem, 

Sprain of Salt dulitfied [in Céymifiry} is made by mixing 
equal parts of this and fpizits of wine, and then digelling them 
for three or four days by a gentle hear. 

Sriait of Sulphur (in Coy-nijfrv) ts a fpirit drawn from ful- 
phur melted and inflamed; the molt fubtle part of which is 
converted into a liquor, by fticking toa glals-bell (ulpended 
over it, whence it falls drop by drop into a trough, into the 
middle of which is placed the ftone-pot, wherein the fulphur 
is burnt. . 

Spirit of Vitriol [in Chymifrs] is vitriol dry'd in the fun, 
or in defeét thereof by the fire, and then dillilled feveral times 
by chymical operations, feveral times repeated, firit in a rever- 
beratory furnace, aud afterwards in Ba/neo Marie, 

Sririt of Wine, is only brandy rectified once or more times 
by repeated dillillations, 

ToSrinit, to encourage, animate, &&'¢. 

To give up the Spinit, to dye, 

To Spinir away Children, is to entice or fleal them away 

* privily from their parents or relations, in order to convey them 
beyond fea, efpecially to the plantations in the We/f-Indies; a 
practice fome years fince toocommon, by perfons then call'd 
Kiduappers, but now not fo much in ule, it being made death 
fo to do, by aét of parliament. 

Srtrits, in an animal body, area pure and fubtile exhalati- 
on, bred and planted in it, being a thin vapour engender'd of 
the humour, and ferving for a fiege to the natural heat of the 
body, and is therefore call’d Natural, Vital, and Asimal; and 
in mon, &e. an ait which, exhaling by fweat out of the pores 
of the body, retreflies the {pirits, and quickens the members: 
Ir is drawn in by breathing, and dittributed into three portions, 
the greatelt part of which is carried to the heart and lungs for 
the refreshment of the fpirits, and the forming, or to be the 
mia ter of the voices the other is convey'd to the flomach by the 
Oepophagus, and comforts the nourifl:ing odour by which the 
bocly is fultained fultings the remaining part is attracted to the 
brain, to which it conveys odours, and temperates the animal 
{pirits. 

Univerfal Spirit [in Cbymij?ry) is the firl of the principles 
of that art, that can be admitted for the compofition of mix'd 
bodies; which being {pread out through all the world produces 
different things, according to the feveral matrices or pores of 
the earth in which it fetrles. 

Acid Svinits [with Chymi?s} are fuch as confilt of acid 
particles and water, as {pirit of vitriol, fulphur fal, és’¢. and as 
fuchare very corrofive to metals falc or faline. 

Spirits (with Chymyts) confit of a volatile falt and fpizit, 
as {pirit of fal Armomiack, urine and the like. 

Suipherous Sprrvrs (in Chysifry] are {uch as confit of very 
eily particles, and are thence very calily inflammable, as ipirit 
of wine, Or ; 

Spirits [is ax animal Body) are accounted three, viz. the 
animal {pirits feated in the brain, the vital in the heart, and the 
natural in the liver, 

The Avimal SPi wits, are an exceedingly thin, fubtile, mo- 
veable, fluid juice or humour, feparated irom tle blood im the 
Cortex of the brain, and received hence into the minute fbers 
of the Medvila, and are by therm ditcharged into the nerves, 


+ 


and are convey'd hy them into every part of the body, end in 
them perform all the a¢tions of fenfe and mution. 

Vital Seinits {with Natara/ys] ave only the mok 

pated ign « ine and agitated parts of the blood, 
whereon its motion aud heat depend. 

Private Spixit, is the particular vicw or notion every-per- . 
fon has of the degmata of faith and the truths of religion, as 
fuggeited by his own thought, and the perfuation he is under; 
in regard thereunto. 

Spikinr [in Theology) is ued by way of eminence for che 
third perfon in the holy trinity 3 silo for the divine power and 
Virtue and the communication thercof to men 5 ailo an incurpa- 
real beirg or intelligence. 

Hizé Sviaiten, proud, lofty, arrogant. 

Mfeak sptsiten, ofa bale, iordid semper. 

Sereivvan [spirituel, F. fpiritual, lt. {piritaalis, L.J that 
conhils of (pirit wathout matter 5 allo eccieituilical in oppaliyjion 
to temporal; alfo devout pious, religious. 

_Sriaitua Lites ( /peritwalia. L.) are the profits which a 
bifiop receives from his (piritual livings, and not as a temporal 
Juzd, viz..the revenues which arife from his vifitations, the or- 
caining and intlituting of priclls, preflation-money, Ge. 

Srinitua’Livy [ jpiritualisé, F. fpiritualitd, It. of [piritu- 
4/ites, L.) ipiritualnels, devotion. 

Srinitvatiza’tion (in Chymi/?.) the extrattion of the 
moft pure and fubtile {pirits out of natural bodies. 

To Sev'riruatize (/piritualijer, PF) to explain a paflage 
of icripture after a fpiritual manner; to put a myittical fenie 
upon it, allo to polifh one’s mind, to make one witty. 

To Spinirvatize [with Cyrmijfs] is to reduce a compact 
mix body into the principle, by them called {pirit. 

Spirzi’ruous [ /piritwewx, BF. Jpirite/o, lt. of piritugfus, L.) 
full of Ipirits, alfo lively, & 7c. 

Spiriter Srirt Net, a fort of flhing-nee. 

Sriniruo’sity 

Srini‘ruowsNess 

Yo Spint, to iflue out witha force, as water, &'r. out of 4 
fquirt, Gc. ve To Spurt. 

Sri'ssaren [ /pifatws, L.] thickened. 

Spissa‘Ti0M, a thickening, ZL. 


Sri'ssity é Lipifitas, L.] thicknefs. 








$ fulnels of {pirits, livelinels. 


Spl'ssiTuDE 

Jo Svit [ppetan, ppicean, Sex. fpptre, De. fpotta, Sy.] to 
put forth {pittle. 

Srit, Spate [ppeere, Sax. Cpotte, De.) ( Irr. Imp. and 
Part, P ) did {pit, have tpit. 

To Spit a Joint of Meat, to putit upon the fpic. 

Qs like fim ag tf be mere Sir out of hig mouth. 

Fr. C'e/? ai tout cracké, Spoken when two perions are faid 
to refemble one another; a faying very common at chrillcnings, 
the child being always prefum'd te be like the father. The Fr. 
fay again Jis fe regjembleat comme deux goutes d'eau (i. c. They 
are as like as two drops of water) whichis by much the proper 
faying. ‘The Lat. Now tam ovum ovo (one egg is not fo like 
another) the Germoas as if he was cut out of his eyes 

4 Spit (ppitu, Sex. (pit Dy. {pirt,L. G. fpiefs, H. G. 
Spiedo, It. ej/peto, Port.) a kitchen-utentil for roafling of meat. 

He gabe me reat Beat and beat me with the Srir. 

That is, he treated me at my own colt, or hit it in my teeth 
after he had treated me. 

Te Spircu-Ceck an Eel, to cook a large fort of eel, which is 
ufually roafted. 

Spit deep, asdeep as the table of a {pade, as much ground 
in depth as may be digged up at once with a {pade, 

Te Sprit dike Butter [with Gardeners] a term uled of old, 
fat dung thoroughiy rotted. 

Spite [fppt, Du, depit, F.) malice. 

Je Spurs of, in oppolition, or defiance of, 

Jo Spire one, ({ppten, Dy.) to crofs, contradi& or vex ome. 

Sri’rerut (of (ppt, Du. or #epit, F. and fxd!) tyll of ma- 
lice, or ill-will. 

Spi’TEFULNESS, a {piteful temper, 

Sri‘trce [ppadl, ypacl, Sax. Cportel, Da. {pot, Sy. /ps- 
tart, L.] a moitture ariling in the mouth. 


Spr rat $ [pedale, It.) a contraction of hofpital. 


Spi‘tTLe 
fu Rob the Srirac. 

That is, to rob one who is ready to beg. 

Sei'rrer [with Hunters} a red male deer, near two years 
old, whofe horns begin to grow up tharp and {pit- wile, 

Srra’xcunica [erddyyixa, Gt.) medicines good for 
dileafes in the bowels, 

Srrancuwo Loctst [of gradyyra, the bowels, and niyo 
10 tell, Gr.] a deferiber or treater ot the bowels. 

Srrancuno'Locy [(eraayyiedoyia Of ordayyre, the 
bowels, and Aty &, {peech, Gr. | a diicourte or lreatiie of the 
bowels. 

Te eae {with Meat-Carvers] isto cut up a pike or 


To Spray § bream at table. Ye 
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Yo Setasn [or plahh] to dah water upon, Gr. v. Plaid. 
Sprasny, wathy, wet, watery. 

Sp.’arcuy, painted, counterfeit, 

Spear fated, one who treads his toes much outwards. 
SpLaAYING of the Shoulder (with Farriers] a difeate in horfes, 
- occalioned by tome flip, fo that the fhoulder parts from the 
* brealt, and leaves a rift in the film under the skin, and makes a 
horfe trail his legs after him. 

Srceen [/plea, L. oxraiv, Gr.) a foft fpungy vileus, of a 
darkith red, or rather livid colour; ordinarily relembling a 
toague in Ggure; tho’ fometimes it is triangular, and fometimes 
roundith. [ris ufsally placed under the left fhort ribs, and is a 
receptacle for the fale and earthy excrements of the biond, that 
they may be there volatized by the ailittance of the animal (pirits, 
and, returning thence into the blood, may aiflilt its fermentation; 
alfo a ditlemper im thar part. 

Sereen [/plea, L. of erat, Gr.] {pite, hatred, grudge. 

Spveen-wart, an herb, otherwile call'd Cet erace or AL/t- 
wat. 

Spre'npip 

Srve'xpipous 
ficent, noble, tkately. 

Spre’npency [of (plendens, L ] thiningneds. 

Seve'xpenT (ol /p/endens, L.) thining. 

Spie’npipiy, mignificent, Ge, . 

SpLe‘Npipness [jplerdsr, L.] (plendour, brightne’s, fhin- 
ingaels, &e. : 

Spre'noour [jplendeur, F. fplendore, It, fplendor, L.) a 
light or brightnels; alio glory, magnificence. 

Spre’nericn [/plemetic, It. pleneticns, L. oranvitsnis, 
Gr.] of, or pertatning to the {pleen; allo affected with oppila- 
tions or nbitructions of the fpieen. 

Spce'nNetick Artery [in vat] the largeft branch of the 
Ceeliaca, an artery that goes from thence to the fpleen, and ends 
in it. 

SrveNSTICKNESS 

SpLa‘NICKNESS 
fpitefulnels, ofr, 

Spie’Nica, medicines good againit the ipleen, LZ. 

Vena Sprentca [with Arat ) che left branch of the vena 
Porta, which is beltow'd upon the flomach and cawl; part of 
the gut Colon, and the {pleen, 


{ (plendide, F. felendido, Ie. efplendide, 
Sp. of jplendidzs, L.J glorious, magni- 


(of (pleneticus, L. of o-ranvetinis, 


Spuenicare [fplenigue, F. fplenicus, L. oranveeis, Gr.) 
SPLeNIck of, pertaining to, or good againit the [pleen. 


Sprenii Mujeali [with Anat.) mufcles which arile from the 
four upper {pines of the Verteérae of the back, and from the two 
lower of the neck, which afcending obliquely adhere to the up- 
per tran{verle procefles of the Vertedra ot the neck, and are inier 
ted into the upper part of the Occiput; their office is to pall the 
head backwards, to one fide. 

Spie’xium [oaasvsov, Gr.) a long plaifter, &'c. to be 
laid on the body of one troubled with the fplcen; alfo a lin- 
nen boliter feveral times double, laid on wounds, ulcers, fra- 
tures, ee 


Spcenr? [with Farriers] a hard excrefcence or fwell- 
Spiint § ing on the bone of the leg or thank bone of a 
hore. 


Sprenrs [with Surgeons] (of fplinter, Da.) pieces of 
wood ued in binding up broken limbs; allo the pieces of a bro- 
ken bone. : 2.4 

To Sruice [of Cpliffen, Dw. or tplitsen, H. G_) to join one 
rope to another, by interweaving their ends, or opening their 
ftrands, and with a fd laying every itrand in order, one in 
another. 

To Secice [with Gardeners] is to graft the top of one tree in- 
to the ftock of another, by cutting them floping, and faftening 
them together. ; 

A cut Secice [with Sai/srs] is when a rope is let into ano- 
ther with as much dillance as one pleafes, fo as to have it un- 
done, at any time, and yet be ftrong enough. 

A round Spuice, is when the end of a rope is fe let , in- 
to another, that they Mall be as firm, as if they were but one 
rope. . 

ay vwrer [fplind, Dax. fplinter, Dw. fplitter,G) a 
final fhiver of wood. 

To Secor (Cplitter, Dan. 4 eee fplitten, Dw. and L, 
G. fpalten, H. G. fptaitan, Tewt.] to cleave or cut afunder. 

Spurr (Sea-Tern] a tail is faid to be split or Jpilt, when it is 
blown down, 

ASpur'rrer of Cawfes, a lawyer. ; 

Sro'ptum [ridvor, Gr.] the cinders about the melting of 
iron and brais; alfo a jort of foot which rifes from tried brale, 
and falls down to the bottom, whereas Pompéofyx ttill flies up- 
wards. It is alfo taken for burnt ivory, or the black pieces 
which remain alter diftillation, calcined in an open fire till they 
become white, L. : 

To Spots. { poliare, L ] to rob or plunder. 


Srore (/poztio, Ie. /povium, Le) plunder, that which is got- 
ten by voile fo, It. jpoiium, L.) plunder, ch is gu 


Gr J the being fick of the fpleens alo ' 


Pourh, 
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we Srott (pprllin, Sax. to wale] to marr, to damage any 
thing. 
Dac frabyy Sheep Sports rhe whole Flock. 
And one perion of depiav'd morals, very often debauches.a 
whole fociery, ; 
The Sp. iay; La moncan prdrida pierde a fu ¢ 7 
( One rotten apple {poils the whole heap ) aia cis 
; Sou mull Sprott before pou fpin, 
That is, you cant pretend to arrive co perietlion in any art 
at once. 7 
Srotts 
in war. 
SPoKe P 
croieut v. To /peak. 
SPoxe [prac, Sax.] the ray of a wheel. 
_ . St igs the Be& Sroxe tn hig ctthrel. 
Fs is, his a7 auninmagy the beit thing he has to rely on 
po’KesMAN [of ppwcan, Sax. to speak and ; 
{peaks in behalf ot another. , . ind dass 
SPotta'TIon, a robbing or defpoiling, F. of L. 
_ SPouta’TioNn [in a Lay Senjz] a writ which lies for one 
Incumbent againft another for the fruits of the church, in 
any cafe where the right of patronage does not come into de 
bate. - 
A Svonvat'us 
. Spo'npee 
bles, as cardia. 
Seo'npyLes 
bones 
Sro’noytus [rrirdvaS, Gr.] a knuckle, 
of the back- bone. 
Spo ncta, a {punge, 
rocks, L. 
Sro’warotpea eft [in Anat.) the Gime ast lor ifermi. 
or lieve like bones, £. C J vanes 
Spo'Nc tous [ jpongio/us, 1.) fpungy or like a {punge. 
SPo'NGtousness, fpungine!s, 
SPpo'Neires, a fone found in fpunges. 
Sro’nsau [/pom/aiz, L. ) of, or pertainin 
trothing, or marriage. areie eee wii icc 
pr alton N, an rf se promife, or obligation, L. 
PONSOR, an undertaker or furcty f e 
father, L. ; et aia a 
Sro’wsus @ Bridegresm [with Chymifts] Mercury fo called 
as being the husband to Swiphur, fo intimate thei a s to join 
gh i sea one with another. — phen aac 
Sponta'sneous [ /fontanens, L, fpcmtane?. P. fpsnt 
str Sp.] free, acting of its own acco: d. nena: 
Spontaneous fin the Scévo/s} aterm apply'd to fuch 
. = . mo- 
tions of the body and mind, as we perfurm of our felves with 
out any conltraint. 
Sronta’neousty, freely. 
Spoor [fpobl, L. G. fpubl, H. G.} a fimall piece of cane 
or reed, with a knot at each end, or a piece of wood turn'd in 
that form, to wind yarn upon. 
Sroon (pon, Sax. fpaen, Dw.) a hand-ut i 
liquid things. pace mene as 
e€bere Ban is not born mith a silver 


(ipolia, L. depowilies, F. fpociie, It.] plunder, taken 


* 


=aorS2id, Gr.) a foot of Latie or 
reck verle, confifting of two long fylla- 


Lipendyli, L. sravd'uage, Gr.) the chine- 
or aturning joint 


a kind of fea-mofs that grows on the 


Sroon in big 


Thatis, he isnot born toriches, but muft work for his fap- 
Port. A good anlwer for any one to give, who is ficer'd at 
upon account of his narrow circumftances. F 

Hz had need of a long Spoon who cats wi fC Dou 

thos is, te _ need to have all our wae pe ‘ana 
can’t be too much upon our guard, when we hay i 
tricking and deccitful men. , a 

Sroon-Wrt, an herb. 

Spoo'ntne [in Sea Languece)] is when a thip, bei 
fail in a fterm at fea, cannot bear it, but is obliged ae 
before tie winds then they fay be spoons; and when the 
fhip is in danger of bringing her mafls by the board, by her 
feeling or violent rolling about, and fo foundering, they gene- 
rally (ec up the forelail to make her go the itcadier, and this like- 
wile they term jpooning the Forejail, 

Srora'pks (with Aj/rom.) fuch fhars as were - 
ed in any particular conliellation. Pala dace 

Srora'pics morbi [of ocrogs'Sis, Gr.) thole dileales 
Which are rife in many places, or which (tho’ different in 
nature) feize teveral people at the fame time, and in the 
fame country. 

ToSvorr [fe diportare, or dipsrtarfi, It.]to divert one's felf 
with play, to play. 

Srorr [diporso, It.] paltime, diverfion, all ing i 
cuore ly » diverfion, allo hunting, gaming 

Sro’atrun [of diporto, Ic } full of play, &e, 

Sro‘ative [ot se dipertare, It.) diverting. 

Spo'atTivensss, divertingnels, 


Sro‘aruLa 


SP 


A Sporr’s-May, one who delights in hunting, fowling, 
filhing, &e. 

Sro’atura [o/d Rec.) gifts, gratuities, falaries, L. 

A Spor f prob. of fpatt, Du. and G. ignominy] a fpeck, a 
fain of colour, dirt, Poe alfo a {pot, or finall piece of ground, 

Spo’rLess[prob. of fpat, and fol, Da. and G.] without 
{pot, innocent. 

Sro'TLasness, unfpottednels, innocency. 

Seots in the Nails, thofe on the top of the nails are faid to 
repreient things palt, thofe in the middle things prefent, and 
thofe at the bottom future events; white fpors are fuppoled to 
prefige felicity, and blue ones, misfortunes, Ge. though this 
conjecturing of future events, by thele {pots, feems to be bur a 
fuperititions imagination; yet it has antiquity on its fide, and 
Cardam affirms that he had difcovered a property in himfelf, of 
finding in them fome figns of molt events that ever happened to 
him. 

Sro'rren, having fpots. 

Sro’rry, full of fpots, Milton. 

Spors in the Sua (with Ajfrom.] are certain opacous or fhady 
mates, which are fometimes oblerved adhering to the bady or 
disk of the fan, the various figures and motions whereof are ob- 
ferved by the help of a telefcope. 

Srou'sat [of epoufailles, F. /ponfalia, L.] an epithalamium or 
or wedding-fong. Milton, 

Spousat, betrothing. 

Srou’saas, betrothing, efpaufing. 

Srous’p Lof epoufer, F.Jelpouled. Milton. 

Spouse Lepsuft, F. /pefa, It. efpiia, Sp. fponfa, L.Ja bride- 
groom or husband; alfo a bride or wife. 

Srouse Breach [afd Lato] adultery or incontinence between 
married perfons, in oppofition to fimple fornication. 

To Spout, or /pout out, V. A. ({pupten, Dw.) to pour out. 

To Spout, or /pout owt, V. N. to gufh odt or dilembogue. 

Spout [pupte, Du.) a pipe or trough, for conveyance of 
water. 

WaterSrour [at Sea] amals of water collefed between a 
cloud and the (urface of the fea, in the fhape of a pillar or {pout 
of water: Thefe phenomena frequently happen in the 2/- 
Indies, and very mach endanger fhips that are near them, unlels 
they are difperfed and broken by the fhot of great guns, 

Sprouts fin the We? Indies, &c.) are as it were rivers falling 
from the clouds as out of water-{pouts; they make the {ca 
where they fall rebound in exceeding high flathes. 

A Sprain [bat more properly a Strain, prob. of efreint, F.] 
a violent contorfion or wrelting of the tendons of the mutcles, 
oceafioned by fome fudden accident. 

To Seratn, thus to contort or overftretch the tendons. 

Seraints, the dung of an otter. 

Sprana, did fpring, v- To /pring. 

Sprat [@prot, Dan. Du. and L, G.j a fmal] fh. 

To Srrawt, to lie ftretch'd out. 

Spraw’tixe [fome derive it of fpricel, Du. a grafs-plot] 
lying ftretched out at length and breadth. 

Spray (ofthe Sea] a kind of watery milf like {mall rain, cau- 
fed by the dafhing of the waves, which will fly fome diltance, 
and wet like a fmall fhower of rain. 

A Spray, afmall bough or fprig. 

To Srrsap [pppevan, Sex. {prepden, Du. fpreave, Daz. 
{prpda, Sw] to lay open; to extend in length and breadth, 

Spreap (dr. Jesp. and Part. P } did {pread, has {pread, 

Jo Sprean, ¥. N to extend itfelt, to open as a flower. 

ASpraic [orag,C Br. rppic, Sax.) a fall twig or branch 
ofa plant. fomething more than a flip, as having more leaves 
and {mall twigs on it than a flip has, and is alfo of fome growth. 

A Spric of Olive, is the common fymbol of peace. 

Spaicoy [of rpnig, Sax.) having fprigs. 

A Seatcur [q. d.a Spirit] a phantom, a hobgoblin. 

SpaioutTruc [of pppit and full, Sex.) full of ipirir, lively 
brisk. 

eevee t {rpnitpulneppe, Sex. J fulnefs of 

SPRI'CHTLINESS fpirit, livetinels, vigoroufneds. 

Sear‘cutry, tull of fpirit and life, lively, brisk. 

Spriours, fhort arrows, anciently uied in fex-fights, having 
wooden heads fharpened; they difcharged them out of mulquers, 
any they would pafs thro’ the fides ofa thip, where bullets, 
would not enter. 

To Sprina Crpninn, Sex. (pringer, Dan. Cpringa, Sv. 
fpringen, Du. and G.) tofprout or thoor forth like plants; alfo 
to arile or iffue out as water does out of the ground; alfo to 
arife or proceed; alfo to take an agile leap. 

Ts Sraine a Mai [Sea Phrafe|is when a maf is only crack'd, 
and not quite broken in any part, as at the hounds, partners, 
&e they lay the matt is (prung. 

The Sraine (or dawn) of the Day. 

A Spaine [{prung, L. and H. G.]a leap. 

Jo Srrino [with Fowlers) is to raile a partridge or pheafant. 

Spaina-Tides, are the increafing higher of a tide after a dead 
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Niept, which is about 3 days before the fall or change of the 
moon; but they are at the top or highelt 4 days alter the full or 
change, when the water runs highelt with the food, and Jowett 
a the ebb, and the tides run moze ftrong and (wilt than in the 
{Vie Per. 

A Spaine [ppping, Sex, fprinck, Dw. fpring, G.] a foun- 
tain; alfo an original; alfoa principle of motion; allo one of 
the four featons of the year; alfo a device for catching fowls and 
for various other ules. 

The Spaine [Hierszlyth.] was reprefented by a loving and 
fawning dog; by a {wallow and by a nightingal. 

The Spaixa (as a poetical deity was reprelented as a fpright- 
ly beautiful damiel clid in green, having divers Rowers in bo:h 
hands: Or as the goddefs Flora, or by the image of #ertetrnwre 

An Gque in Spring tg Phylick for a Ring. 

And yet but few are fond of the Recipe 

Sprina-Ardour [ofa H'ateb] that part which is placed in 
the middle of the {pring-box, about which the ipring is wound 
or turned. 

Sprain: Box fof a Watch) a fort of box of fteel which contains 
the {pring, being in the fhape of a cylinder. 

Serine [in Péyicés) a natural faculty or endeavour bodies 
have to return to their Arfl ftte, after having been violently pur 
out of the fame, by comprefling, bending. or the like, called 
elallici:y, or elallic force. 

To Srrine @ Leat [with Sailors) is to becin to leak or take 
in the fea, through fome openings in the fhip's timbers, 

To Spring «4 Mine (in terms of War} to let fy, or blow up 
a mine. 

Zo Sprine [or dig) a ell, 

€o fer all Sprincs a going. 

To ule all poflisle endeavours; to leave no tlone unturned in 
order to compa(s ones aim. 

Sraincer of ay arched Gate [in Archite.] the mouldings 
that bear the arch. 

Barren Sprincs, are fachas ufaally fow from coal mines or 
fome fulphurous mineral, fo called, becaule, being of a harth and 
brackith quality, they rather kill plants than nourith them. 

Spai'woat (9.4. a young {pringing fhioot of a plant) a young 
man, a {tripling 

Spat'ncanr [in Heraldry] a term apply'd to any bealt in a 
pofture ready to give a {pring or leap. 

Srrineos [ppping, Sex.) a foare or device made of twifled 
wire for catching birds or {mall bealts. 

Sai'natness [of pppingan, Sex.) a quality in fome bodies 
when they are pretled or altered by a preflure or ftroke, to reco- 
ver their former figure. : 

Srai'ncy Bodies [in Poilef] fach bodies, as having had 
their form or figure changed by the ftruke or percuffion cf ano- 
ther body, can recover again their former figure, Which bodies 
that are not claftick, will not do. Thus, ita piece of fieel be 
bent any way, it will return to its former {traitnefs; but a piece 
of lead will {tand bent in any form. 

tag aati est of antient warlike engines, 

To Spai’wkee [ppnencan, Sex. bifprenger, Dan. a 
Belen, De. fprenbtn, fprinckelen or ferries G,] Hpi 
with drops of fome liquor. ; 

Spri'NKLINnG, a wetting by drops. 

To bave a fall SPRANKLING of any Thing, to havea little 
notion of it. 

Sprit-Sail [with Mariners) the fail which belongs to the 
bolt {prit-mat. 7 

To Sprout pyecan, Sax. fprottan, or F 
fpréffen, H. Ga put forth as stake aoe 

Sraouts[pppauca, Sax. fprotre, Dy. fproife, H. G.Ja 
fort of young coleworts {prouting out of old tlaiks, Ge. alio, the 
buds of trees. : 

Sraucs, neat or fine in garb or drefs. 

Spruce Beer (q. d. Prujian Beer) a fort of phyfical beer, 
brought from Dantzick and Keringsberg, pood for inward bruiies. 

Spruce Leather, i.e. Prujian Leather. 

To Spruce it, co be particular nice in dreffing, 

Spru’ceness, neatnels, gaicty, exactneis in cref, 

Sprunca, v. To Spriag. 

Spruwt, very adtive or brisk, very lively, 

A Spun, a fhort forry knife; a little defpicable fellow ; a 
fhort-arfe. 

‘To Spur, v. Te Spr. 

Spu Liars of Yarn, men employ'd to & i re] 
and fic for the fe = rn = 

2 SpuMe [/pumere, L ] to froth or foam. 

PuME [/puma, L.jtroth, foam, the fcum o 

Srv ee yesh L.] foamy, frothy. ‘gold or Giver, 

Srumi rexcus[ /pumifer, L. } bringing froth or foam 

Spu’mines: (of /pama, L.) trothinels. . 

uae (foume/fus, L.) full of froth, 

Spu'my [_jpumews, L,] frothy. 


Srux 
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Seun, v. To Spin. 

Srun Mare (in Sea Language) is the yarn of untwiled ropes, 
the ends of which are feraped and beaten thin, in order to be 
ler into the ends of other ropes, and to be made as long as occa- 
dion fhall require. 

A Spunce{ epee. F. fovea, It. efponja, 
Spongia, L.) a hind of fea fungus or mulhroom, 
to rocks, hells, &2'¢, on the fea thore. 

: . Spunse [with Furriers] that part of a horle’s fhoe next the 
eel. 

A Srunce [with Guaners}a rammer or flaf with a piece of 
Jamb-skin about the end of it, for (couring great guns, before 
they are charged again, after having been diicharged. 

To Syunce, to wath or rub a thing over with a fpunges 
alfo to clew a gun from any {parks of fire remaining in it With a 
gunners {fpunge. 

To SpuNGE xfom, to eat or drink at other people's coft. 

Pyrotechnical Sru'nGes, are made of large tmufhrooms or 
fungows excrefcences growing on old oak, athes, firs, Se. thele 
are dry'd in water, boil'd and beaten, then put in a {trong lye 
mide of {alt petre, and afterwards dry’d in an oven. ‘Thefe 
make the black mitch or tinder brought from Germany, for 
flriking fire with a flint and fleel. 

A Spu'ncinG-Howfé a victualling hou'e, where perfons ar- 
refled for debt are kept fome time, cither till they have agreed 
with their adverfary or are removed to a clofer confinement, 

Gpo’narous 2 spongienx, F. spugno/s, It. efpongia/?, Sp. and 

Sru xnoy Port. /pougio/is, L.J hollow like a {pange. 

Spru'noiness [of /pongio'w, L.Ja tpungy quality. 

Spunk, touch-wood, half-roiten woods allo a fubflance 
which grows upon the fides of trees. 7 

A Spur (ppara, Sex (pore, De. fpabr, G.) a device of iron 
with fharp points to make a horle go, alio a cock’s ipur, or 
weapon, 

‘'o Seer [of Cporen, Dy, or ppunnan, Sex. Cpohren, G.Jto 
prick a horle with a {purs to put, egg on, or forward. 

To o¢ upon the Srur, to be in great hatte. 

Spur Riyal, a tort of gold coin current in the time of king 

ames I, 

Seurce [ejparge, F.] a plant, the juice of which is fo hot 
and corroding, that, if ropped upon warts, iteats them, away, 
and is called Devil's Milk. 

Spurta Angina [with Pbyfciews) the baftard quinfy. 

Spurious [ /purius, L.) not genuine, falle, counterfeit ; alfo 
bafe-born, battardly. 

Spu'a tous Dijrafes, are fach as degenerate from their kind, 
as a baltard pleurily, Ge. 

Spu’rious Figé [in Anat] the flehh of the lips, gums, glans, 
penis, ése, which is of a different conititation from all the reft. 

Spu'riousness (of /purias, LJ bafenels of birth, baltardli- 
nefs, counterfeitnels. 

Spu'rxers [in a Ship] are the fpaces that are between the 
upper and lower futtocks, or compafling timbers, or between 
the timbers called rungs on the fhip’s fides afore and aft, above 
and below. 

A Sevan [ppopne, Sax.) a dih or kick with the foot. 

Jo Spuen [yponnan, Sux. fprerna, Sv.) to kick, (ve. 

Spue-Muy, a horfe way through a man’s ground, which a 

rfon may ride in by right of cusiom. 

Spu'ray, a fort of herb. 

Spurr, a fare, a fudden fit, of fhort continuance. 

Fo Spurr (prob. of fprupten, Du. “pructren, L. G. fprurt 
gen, H. G J to bur't or force our as liquors out of a battle, cask. 

Srv rarive (of /putare, L. to fpit] {pitting much. 

A Sputter, a noile or buiile. : 

To make a SPUTVER, to be noily, troublefome. 

To SPUTTER Me selerreet Iu} to fpit-otten, and but little 
ata time, to be alivays {pitting, like an angry cat. 

Sputum [in Medicine] the tpitite. © 

Jo Spy [ypynian, Sex. (pien, or “pirden, Du. épier, F. /pi- 
are, It. esfiar, Sp. piprwr, C. Br. fpaben, Tews, all of /pir. 
Seyth, the eye) to clpy, to diicover with the eye, to watch, to 
objerve. 


Sp. and Port. of 
found adhering 


Chere Lobe fails we Sry all Faults. 

And fometimes more than all, We have another proverb to 

the fame purpole ; 
TU cetill never Cpoke well. 

The ule we have to make of this proverb is, that when we 
know any perion bears a grudge to another, we are not always 
to believe whatever he fays to his diladvantage, but to receive it, 
according co the Latin proverb: Cum Grane fais. 

A Spy (fpit, Da Espion, F. (pia, or fp.one, Tt. efpia, Sp] 
one Who clandeftinely fearches into the (tate of places or affairs, 
_ ASry has been reprelented in painting by a man wrap'd up 
in his cloak, which is cover'd with eves and ears having a dark 
peli hia hand, wings to his feet, and a dog running be- 

7 Sevag, a foft-Mufled cuthion or boliler for a couch or 
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window; allo a thick fat manor woman. 

A Squan- Ratict, Chichen, &e. one fo young 1 
jut fit to be eaten. : ii aaa 

Squa‘BBee, a quarrel. brangle, or difpute. 

‘To Squannre, to quarrel, or fall our. 

Squa BELED {among Printers} is when the lines are broke 
or the letrers of the lines are mixed one with another, ‘ 

Squa’pren [sfiadron, Fe spuadrone, ltal. efpuadrin, Sp. of- 
gaadram, Port. acies guadrata, L.-J a bedy of hurle fiom ico to 
z00. 

A Seva'pron [of Shige] a certain number fometi 
and fometimes lefs efpecialiy of thips of war. potent 

Sau a‘LID ligand L,] foul, nally, filthy; alo ilMfaveured. 

Squa'Lip [in Actan rit ]a term applicd to colours when 
they are not brighr, but look faded and dirty. ZL. 

Squa'tipwess? [ot /guatiditas, LJ fouloel, nahi 

SquaLi'Dity $ venlinels. J ere 

‘To Squat (prob. of {ihallen, Teut. se found.) to baw] 

A Sevacn, a fudden florm of wi d in, mee 
ia pee (bee nd or rain, not of very 

Squa'tiey, afaultinefs in cloth, chiefly inthe make of jr. 

Squa'Ltey, inclinable to fudden ftorms of wind and rain, 

Squamous [ /7xemens, L.] fealy, or lik: feales, . 

Seu AMIGE Rous [ /guemiger, L } besring or having fcales, 

Squa MMous [in Jn0f.] a term apply'd to the fpurious md 
fale jutures of the skull, beeaufe of their being compoled of 
heed or fcalos, like thofe of fifties, G's. 

quamo’sa Oj [in deatouy) the bones of k i 
ene Dijis [ ry] nes of the skull behind 

Squamo’sa Sutra [with Avatori?s] one of the fea 

tura[M ms ms or fi 
tures of the skull, fo called, becaufe the parts of the Gece ane 
joined together aflope, and like {cales, 

Squamo'se [ /guarofus, L.) fealv, that has (cales. 

Squamo’siness [of /guamc/us, L.) falinels. 

Pate mous Rest [with Betanyis) is thir kind of bulbous 
Piri bir aaa of jeveral cuats juvolving one anuther, as the 

To Squanper [ine Etyer.] to lavith, to {pend or waite. 

Squa’spener, a lavith {pender, 

A Square [puadratus, L, corré, F. quedra, It. and Sp.) a fi- 
gure coniilling of four equal fides, and az mary right angles. 

How go Squares, how go matters; how docs your bufinefs 
go forwards, 

_ ,, An Foch breaks no Squares, 

That is, itis hardly worth while to break of a bargain or 
— an argument, or difpute with a neighbour or friend for a 
trille. 

A Square, a {quare open place ina city. 

ae ye of a fquare figure, allo honeft, jaft, fair. 

To Square [eguarir, F. guadrare, L. fouasrare, I - 
drar. Sp.j to make iquare, to fuit. - on ae 
P To be or att upon the Square, to aft fairly and without 

jeceit, 

A Square [with Arcbite#:} an inftrument for {quaring 
their work. 

A Squane [with Afrologers] an afpe®t between two planets, 
which are diltant go degrees one from another, which is looked 
upon as an unfortunate alpect. 

Hellew Squane [in Mif, Art] a body of troops drawn up 
with an empty {pace in the middle, for the colours, drums, and 
baggage, and covered every way with pikes to keep of horles. 

Square Number (in Arithe.) a number which is fquared or 
multiplied by itfelf, as three by three, which is nine, and four 
by four, which is 16, 

Squars-Rest [in drith.) the fide of a fquare number, as 
four is of 16. 

Long Square [in Georet ] a figure tHe has four right angles 
and four fides, but two of the fides are long and the so rt 

Ta Square the Sail Yards [Sea Phrase] is to make them 
hang right a crofs the fhip, and one yard-arm not traverfed more 
than the other. 

Geometrical Squark, 2 compartment frequently added on 
the face of a quadrant call'd the Line of Shadetes and Quadrat, 

Squa’rine [with Metberat.) is the making a fquare equal 
ta another figure given; thas the {quaring of the circle is the 
the making a (quare equal and exactly corre!pondent to a circle, 
or the finding out the area or content of fome fquare that fhall 
be exattly equal to the area of fome circle; a problem that has 
hitherto puzzled the ableft mathematicians, the’ they come 
near enovgh the truth for any ule. 

Squa RENESS [ol eguarri, F.) a {quire form. 

Squasn, an American fruit, jomething like a pompion ; alio 
a little animal. 

To Squasn, to fqueeze Mat, or bruile, 

To Squat [of fguatte, Ital] to cow down, to fit bearing 
upon the knees. 

Squat [guatto It Jcowring down, or fitting upon the knees. 

Squat, thick and dhort. 

To 
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Vv. Fo Sohal, 


To Sava, 
'Ta Sovran [preb. of quecken, Teut. quicken, LH. G.] to 
malea fnril nec, to ery out. 
\ Squean [queck, Teut.] afl 
Squea’Mict [prob. q. d. gualai/l 
heave or vomit. 
Savea'meisHnrss [7,4 qualmithnefs) a loathing. 
To SQuERZE a5 pvyan, Sax. or as Minjbew thinks 
L.} to prefs clofe togeth 
Squip, alort tol firework. 
Saute [in a Garning-Honfe) a fore of puff of a lower rank, a 
per! mn who has half the falary a por has, given him to play. 
Squin [sguills, L.) a fea or ion. 
Squina‘NTHUS {with Berani?s) the fweet ruth, L. 
Souina'ncy [ /guiaantia, L.} a {welling and inflummation in 
the throat, which hinders the dwallowing of meat, 2nd fome- 
times ftops the breath. 
Seutnsy [/Gaiaaatia, L.) the Squinancy. 
T. Squisr fof peenvan, Sux. or Tihamen, Peut. according 
to Sarnaer | to look aw ry: 
Squtnt eed, one that has {quinting eyes, 
Squire [scayer, F.) the next inferior degree of honour to a 
knight. 
& frabbrs Horfe is good tnough for a fbabbp Seuire. 
Lat. Parvum parva decent { mean things become mean peo- 
ple. } Every one according to their condition, | 
A Trencher.Squire, one who is continually thrafting him- 
felf in, at other peoples tables, 
To Squires @ Perjon, to wait upon him or her, in the 
manner of a gentleman. uller, 
Squr'Rrer [ecureutl, F.cinro, Port. feiuras, L. of sxiued, 
Gr.} a wocd wealel, 
To Squirt (prob. of fprupten, or cxigtaa, Gr. to skip] 
to fpirt out. 
A Squirt, a fyringes allo a loofenefs. 
To Squi'trer [prob ¢. d. featter or sbitter] to void the 
excrement with a kind of noife. 
Squt’rrar [with Tit Miners) the drofs of tin, 
ASawannie. See fquobble. 
§. S. Semiifis, halt a pound. 
5.5, Secietatis fects, i. ¢. fellow of the fociety, ZL. 
§. 8. S. Stratum fuper Stratum, i. e.layer upon layer, Le 
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§. Tan indeclinable term, chiefly ufed to command filence. 
Sr. Saint. 

S. 'T. P. San@ae Theslogiae Profeffir. A profeltor of divinity. 
Sr. N. Stylo ns ne the New Stile. 

Sr. V. Stylo wetere, by the Old Stile. 


Vo Stas [lome derive it of fab, Tout. a club, others of 
flampanare, Ital, #9 tear, or rather from flampare, \t. to make or 
punch holes.] to wound by the thrult of a {word, " dogger, or any 
poi nted weapon. 

A Staz, a wound made by a thru with fome pointed 
weapon. 

Sra‘ace [F. fadile, It. of -Padisis, L.] firm, fixed, fure, 
Steady, lalting. 

SraBiLirr é (of frabilite F. Aabilica, It. of Pabilitas, L.] 

Sta‘sieness§ hrmnels, fixednefs, lallingnefs. 

To Sta‘sxe [etabler, O. F. fabuls inciuders, L.] to fet up in 
a ftable. 

To Sra’su isu [etadlir, F, Padbilire, ae eftablith. 

A Srasce [etatle, O. F. of adw/um, L.) a place or houle to 
keep hories in. 

Stasce and fin the Fore? Leto] is when a perfon is found 
at his ftand in the forelt, with a crofs-bow or longhow, ready 
to killa deer; or elle ftanding clofe by a tree, with grevhounds 
ready to flip; it isone of the four evidences or preiumptions by 
which a man is convicted, of intending to fteal the deer; the o- 
ther three are Backberond, Bioaay- hand, and Dog draco. 

To Sta'suLarté [ flabalare, L Jto keep up cattle, as ina 
ftall. 

Stacca’po [ feccats, Ie.] a pale or fence. 

Sra‘cuta [old Ree.] an eltache, dam or head, made up af 
frakes, earth, {tones Ge. to {top a water-courle. 

Sra‘cuys [cayus, Gr.) the herb called bale hore-hound, 
wild fage, fage of the mountain, or field fage, L, 

STACCA’ To ¢ 

Srocca’Te § 

T o Srack [{poken of Horses} to ftumble. 

ToStrack [of Gacken, Dx. to fet with pales.) to Pre up 

wood, hay, &e. 

A Srack (of feck, Du. a pale, becaule frequent! y fet within 
pales.) apile of hav, ftraw, wood, Ge three foot long, three 
broad. and three high, 

AStacK of Chima 
another. 

Sracte [sax7a, Gr.) akind of gum or creamy juice that 
ues out of the myrtle-tree, L. 
Srapvoves (¢. d. séandil:, of fLanJ] young trees. 


[in Ma. Books] the fame as /piceats, Tal. 


eyz, row of chimneys adjoining one to 
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Srap-Ji./ De. er Gate, G 

Srapv-Heléer twoter, Deo. or 
talrer, G Keep r, and not fon 
fan or Ane . a pr ce im ihs 

Sta’piuM a Re mane meatore now taken fora furlong, T 

Starr (prap. Sex. ffaf, Dan. Sw. De and L. G. Sub, EL 
G. Gap, Fevt.) a ttick to walk with, a J fory 

3 have got tice berter Cayef rye § . 
O; . 


7 anon the berter 
That is, I have 
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Bile vf rhe 3 
‘ten the advantave 








Si arr [in Parciiaoule ilar nulaser of ver! aap : 
poem. 
4 Quarter Stave, a pole or weapon usd by prize-fighters 
five or fix foot long, 
/ bse} Ti trance ey ov, alecial 
Facal's SvAPY At) wate hematical 2 jramesty on allralabs 
4 Crofier, or Bidcp's-Srarr. 
A Srare Officer [inthe dray) 2 genera 
A Stare of Cocks [with Cocters}.a pir of cocks. 
Srare-Tree, ahind of firub which keeps its loaves In winter 
’ ¥ in r. 
A Sra [lome etymologifts derives it of prtcmn. Sux, to 
prick, fiom its readinels to path wichits horn) 4 red male deer 


ol five years of are 





AStac [Hiercglypbically] Wing on its fide, ard chewing its 
peat, represented a learned and accomplifi’d mon. The horny 
of a {tag are an hieroglyphick of the power, authurity, and dir. 





nity unto which fuch deferve to be prom sted. 

Srac, is anemblem of fwiltnets and fear, 
hearted perfon. as lisewile of long lile. 

Strag-Frt/, aditeafe in horfes, 

Strac.Beetie, an intaé. 

A Srace [prov of ftadivm, L. frade F. a farlo "e) 2 a four. 
ney by land, or tuch a part of it where a persion inns or takes fi 
horfes, E¢. 

A Strace-coach, a travelling coach for the convenienc 
paflengers fix’d from ftage to fiuge. 

Te go off the Stace, to die, 

435tace [perhaps of etage, F. 2 ftory or ptigin. Sex. to 
afcend. or siz, Gr. aroof) thit place or part ina theatre 
railed with tim ver and boards, where mountebinks expo’ their 
medicines to fale, and make their harangues, and on which their 
tumblers fhew their tricks. 

Stace plays, theatrical pieces or diverfions, fuch as are a 
upon thages. 

Sta'cG ARD (Hunting Term]amale deer of four years old. 

TeSra’ccer [prob. of Gaggelea, Du.) to reel to and fros 
alfo to be in doubt, to waver. 

Svra’ccers [with Furriers) a difeale in horfes fomewhat like 
a Vertigo. 

Sracta‘’rius (eld Ree] acanon who kept his flated refi- 
dence i in a cathedral church. 

Era’Gtritre, Ariffotie, fo called from Stagire,a town in 
Mac edonia, his native place, 

Sra‘oma [with Céyer, ] the pieces of fevera] plants mingled 
together i in order to diflillation. 

Sra’cwancy [of fagnans, L.) a ftanding in a pool. 

StTa'GNaNT [fazuant, L.] flanding as the water of ponds or 
pools. 

To Sra’cNate [fazaare, L.} to find fill as water; alia to 
Want a free courfe; to flop asthe blood does, when it is growa 
thick, 

Srat’p [prob. of etoser. O, F. to iy or bear up, ¢. @. one 
that isable to bear up againit the temptations and (ollicitations 
of vanity and vice) fober, grave, 

Stratp, v. To fcy. 

Srarpness ferioufnefs, eravity, fobernefs. 

Stain and Cefours [in rald.) are tawney, and murrey. 

To Svan [Saianer derives it of diferncre, L.J to ipat, to de 
file, to dawb; to die colours: alia to blemilh or blur one's repu- 
tati mM. 

SratNnant Colours [in Heraldry] are tawney and murrey. 

Stairs [ptagepep, Sex.) lleps to alcend by. 

A Sraks, a imail anvil uled by fimiths, 

A Stake [frant, Dy. rake, Test. efaca, Span a fick ia 
a hedge; allo a pledge laid down on a wager, 

He ques to it (tke a Gear to the Sraxe. 

This faying is mide whe of when a perion goes 


{ shout any 
thing with an Hlwill, The Geran jay: ag cin Dich suit 


alfo of a faint. 














Galgen. (asa thie! to the gallows.) 
Mp Crevir ig at Sraxe. 
Fr: yee demon Honmewr, Thatis, 1 have paft my word 
to doit, and can’t go back. 


He is at Bis dof Straws, he has done all he can; he has gone 
as far ashe can go. 

To Sraxe [‘rarken, Dx. Maken, Text.) to 

StaLpincs, a foriof old moncy. 


fot with fakes. 


STaLact 
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Sraractitas [of sardyu, a drop or dropping, Grja 
fort of ftony, {parry icicles that hang down from the tops or 
arches of grotto’s, caves, or vaults under ground, as allo from the 
rools and chapiters of pillars that are built over hot {prings or 
baths, 

STALE ‘ola Di} not freth, old, as ftale beer, fale bread; 
3 ftale maid. 

Svace [pecle, Sex. Cterl, Du. and L. G. ttiel, H. G.Ja 
handle : allo a round or flep of a ladder. 

Srace [with Fvlers] a fowl put in any place te allure 
otherss a decoy fowl. 

Stave [of frallen Du, and G.] the urine of cattle. 

To Stave (fratien, Dw. and G.}to pils. 

Sra‘Lengss (ftel, Du.) the being oppofite to newnefs or 
freflinefs. 

ToStark [yrelean, Sax.) to walk foltly ; alfo to go ftaely 
or flraie, and with a large firide, 

ASratx [pecle, Sax. ttiilte, Sv. tele, Dv. and L. G. 
fricl, H. G. prob, of stag, ®, Gr.] the ftem ef a plant. 

Sraxx [wi.h Botan.) is defined to be part of a plant receiving 
the nourifhment from the root, and diftributing it into the other 
parts, with which itis clothed, not having one fide diltinguifh- 
able from the other, The flalk ofa tree is cail’d the trunks in 
corn and eraffes, it is called the blade. 

A nated Sravx, one which has no leaves on it. 

A crefied Stat, one which his furrows or ridges, 

A winged StALK, one which has leaves on both fides. 

A friped Stack, one that is of two or more colours, 

Starkers, a fort of fithing nets. 

Sra‘Lxing [of peaican, Sax.) walking foftly, ately, and 
Rrutting. 

Sra‘LKINGLY, fruttingly. 

Sra‘txine. Hedge (in Foroling] an artificial hedge to hide 
the fowlers from being feen by the gime, 

Sra‘txine Horfe (with Fowlers ]an horfe, an old jade who 
will walk gently up and down, as you would have him, in wa- 
ter, &%¢, beneath whole fhoulder the fport{man fhelters himéelf 
and gun, uled in tunneling for partridges. 

Statxine-Horye [ina figurative Senje] a perfon employ'd, 
asa tool, to bring about fome affair; athing uled for a pre- 
tence, 

Sraut [peal Sex. fall, Dex. Sv. H. and L. G. a Stabie} 
a place for fatting catules alfo a little fhop or apartment under a 
bulk, without the fore-fide of a fhop. 

A Stauw [or Seat) in the quire ofa cathedral church for the 
prebends, &’¢, 

Sra’tiep (9. fatted in a Sta/f) fatted; alfo tired of any thing. 

To State (prob, of real, Sax ftallen, Dw.) to put into a 
fiall in order to be sictenal, sh to fate or cloy. 

A Srauwu. Boat, a fort of a fifhing-boat. 

Sta'LLace, money paid for fecting up ftalls ina fair or 
market. 

Sta‘tLion [frallone, Ical. etalon, F.] a ftone-horfe kept 
for getting colts. ; 

Sta’ttica [of ssaaw, Gr. to contract] aftringent medi- 
cines, 

Sta’mina [with Anat.] are thofe fimple, original parts of 
an animal body which exifted firit in the embryo, or even in the 
feed; and by the diltintion, augmentation, and accretion of 
which, the human body, at its utmolt bulk, is fuppofed to be 
formed by additional juices. 

Sta'mina [with Betani/s] are thofe fine threads, capilla- 
ments, or hairs growing up within the flower of fome plants, as 
tulips, encompafling round the ityle, or piltil, and on which the 
apices grow at the ends. 

Stamt'Ngous [/femineus, L.) that has Stamina, or a fort 
of threads in it. 

SraMingous Flowers [in Botan.) are thofe imperfect lowers 
which want the fine-coloured leaves called Peta/z, and confit 

_ only of the Sty/us and Stamina. 

ASra'MMeL, a large flouncing mare; allo an over grown 
bouncing wench. 

A StamMmen-colsured Horfe, a bay or chefnut-colour'd one, 

To Sta’mmen [‘tammeren, De. prammenan, Sax. fram. 
me, Dan. ftamm., Sw. frammern, G.) to ftutter, to faulter in 
one's {peech. 

A Sra'Mergr [peamon, Sax.] a ftutterer, one who faul- 
ters in his {peech. 

Sra’mMerine [of ptamon, Sax.) fluttering in fpeech. 

To Stamp Danepte, Dan. Yampa, Sw. frampen, Du. and 
i. G. frampfen, H. G.) te ftrike or beat the ground with the 

oor, 

ToSramp Lefamper, F. fampare, It. efamper, Span. fram. 

pein, LG. ttampfrin, H.G.) to make By sa ‘artetien, or 
rap are : to coin, 

Park GT=amp, Sex. Camper, Du. frimpel, L. G. fram: 
sic ioe * peltle or rammer, alfoa ier or die to coin 
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To Sramr, or pound in a merter. 

A Stamp [jfampa, It. efampe, F.j a print, or umpreflion. 

ToSraxcn [etancoer, F.] totopa Hux of blued; allo to 
ceafe to flow or run. 

Stancw [prob, of prandan, Sux, t2 and, or perheps of e- 
franché, O. F,tlop'd not wavering, firm.) iubitantial, tolid, good, 
found. 

Sra‘xcuness (prob of prannan, Sax.) fubltantialach, firm- 
nels, &e, 

Stra‘ncuions [¢fanfon, F.7 fupporters in buildings. 

Sra‘’ncwt0ns (ina Ship) pieces of timSer which fupport the 
walte trees. 

Straxk, v. To fink. 

ASranp [peanp, Sax. a paule; a doubt or uncertainty; 
alfo a frame to fet any thing upon; likewile a polt, or ftanding 
place. 

ToSraxp [ptandan, Sax. (anna, Sw. ftantan, Teet } to 
bear upon or be fupported by feet allo to ftop, not to go for= 
wards, 

Sroop (Jr. Jap. and Part. P. prob, Sax. ftord, Dan.} did 
ftand, have ftaod. 

To be at aStaxn, or, ata lols, not to know what to do, 

Te Stason foil! [thall] L, all J, or in fulpente. 

To STAND in need of any Tring, lo want it. 

ToStaxp for to fignify. 

To Stanp of [with a Séipy) to depart from any land or hip, 

STanparp (peandspd, Sax, fandardo, tal. etandart, Fy 
the chiefenfign of a royal army or ficets alfo the {ctanding mea- 
fures of the king or ftate, according to which all the meafures 
are framed and adjufted, likewife a rule or model for any thing. 

Staxvarp, for gold coinin England, is 22 caratts of fine 
gold and two caraéts of coppers; and the Freach and Spanid 
gold are nearly of the fame ftandard, 

Stanvarp, for filver coin, is 121 ounces and 2 penny 
weights of fine filver, and 18 penny-weights of copper melted 
together, and iscalled Ster/ing. 

Staxparo Grafs, an herb. 

Sta’npanps? [in Husdancry] trees referved at the felling 

Sra'NDILS of wood for growth for timber 

Sranvers bp, fre more rian the Genii rg. 

This proverb is generally made ule of toexcule negle& and 
inatiention in the perlons principally concern'd in any under- 
taking. 

StanpvEr-erass, the herb Satyrion, or Rag-wort. 

Stanpine Part of the Sceat [in Sea Language] is that part 
which is made faft to a ring at the fheat’s quarter. 

Stranovine Lifts [ina Ship) the litts for the {prit-fail yard, 

Stanpine Parts [of Tactic] the end of a rope where a 
block is feized or faftened. 

Stanpine Repes [ina Ship] are thofe ropes which run not 
in any block, but are fet ¢aw? or let flack, a3 occation ferves, ag 
the Sheat Stayt the Back Stays. 

Sranoing Pools gather Mud. 

Lat. Nibil agends male agere adicitar. We are here caus 
tion'd againit Zalenefz, which by another proverb is {aid to be 
the root or beginning of all evil, and too truc it is, as the 
Latin proverb has it, That by deing nothing, we (earn to de evil. 

Sra‘xpisu [of pean and dire, Sax. difih, L. D. riteh, 
H_ OD. a table) a flanding ink horn for a table. 

Sra‘nerives, cut patte-boards through which card-makers 
colour court-cards. 

Strano [pteng, Sex. ftang,G.] a pole to carry a cowl on, 

Stank, v. To Stink. 

Sta’nnanies [ /fanearia, L.} the mines and places where tin 
is digged and refined. 

Sta‘'xwum, a metal called Tin, LZ. 

Sta’nza [in Poetry) a certain regulated number of grave 
verfes, containing fome perfe& fenic, terminated with a reft, 

Sra’pes [with Asat.) a little bone of a triangular figure, in 
the inner part of the ear, confilling of two branches, the clofing 
of which is called the head of the Stapes. 

Srapuis Agria [with Botan.) Stave's.acre, L. 

StapuyLi'nus [seguairS, Gr.) a kindof Daucus, Z. 

SrapHyLo’penpRos [ saguacdsrd'p, Gr. } the Bladder- 
nut-tree, ZL. 

Sta‘ruyte [sagvan, Gr.) a dileafe in the roof of the mouth, 
when the Uew/a grows black and blue, like a grape-ttone. 

StaPuy Loma [ saguawud, Gr. Ja dilcale in the eye, 
when, the Cornea or horny-coat being eaten through or broken, 
He uveous tunicle falls our, fo as toreicmble the torm ot a grape- 

One, 

Sta PHyLopa’rTEs, a furgeon’s intrument for raifing up the 
Uvala, when itis loofened, G. 

Sra’pie [ftapel, Das. prapul, peapl. Sax. frapel, Dy. 
and G. a market or fair) a publick town where are thore-houfes 
for commodities; alfo a city or town where merehints jointly 
x3 up their commodities, for the better vending them by whole- 
falc. 

Starie 
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Sta‘pre Commodities [prob. of peapul, Sax. ftapel, Dw. a 
bafis or foundation] fuch commodities as do not eafily or quick- 
ly marr Or perith, as wool. lead, tin, Fe alfo good fileable 
commodities, as are ufually vended abroad at fairs and markets. 

To Starve [ftapelen, Dw.) to heap up. 

4 Stave [ftapel, De.] of adoor, &. for a bolt of a 
Jock to go into. 

ASrar (Steonna, Sex, Stierne, Dor. and Se. Sterre, 
Du, Steern,L. G. Sreene,H.G. Evoile, F. E/frelia, Sp. 
and Port, Ste//a, Ic. and L. ‘Act, Gr. @terro, or ®tairra, 
Teut. all probably of fteoran, Cterron or frairron, Tews. to 

rule or govern, the ancients believing the {tars to have an imme- 
diatd influence and rule overevery thing.) a luminous globe in 
the Heavens. 

Star of Bethlebem, a plant. 

Sra (with Mora/i/fs] isan emblem of prudence, which is 
the rule of all virtues, and leads us to worthy actions, enlighten- 
ing us through the darknefs of this world. 

Star [in Heraldry) has ufually five beams or points; and 
fo in Blazeury, if there be no more, there is no need to men- 
tion the number; but. when they are more, the number mult 
be expreis'd, and the [tar mult never have above fixteen. 

Srar hind [reap blinv, Sax. {rar.blind Su.) half-blind. | 

A Star (or white /pot ) in a horfe’s forehead. 

4 Srar [in Printing) an Alterisk, 

A Strar-Ga'zer, an Altronomer. 

Star-Beard [pteon-bonn, Sex. from preopan, to fleer, 
which is generally done with the right hand.) the right hand 
fide of a fhip or boat. 

Srar ChamSer [a chamber in Wefminfler Hall, fo called, be- 
caule the ceiling was adorned with figures of {tars} a chamber- 
where the Lord Chancellor anciently kept a court to punifh 
routs, riots, forgeries, &e. 

Star Fort [in Fortif.] a work having feveral faces, made up 
from 5 t> 8 points, with faliant and re entring angles, which 
flank one another on every One of its fides, containing from 12 
to 25 fathom. 

Star Redoubt (in Fortif.] a {mall fort of 4, §, 6, or more 
points. 

Starx Wort, an herb. 

Starcu (prob. of fircken, G. to ftrengthen] a fort of thin 
palte, for flittening of linnen. 

Starncn, Adj iiff, affected. 

To Starcn, to ftiffen with ftarch. 

Sra‘rcnness? [of Herth, Dew. and Dy. @arck, G. or of 

STa‘RKNESS yeanc, Sax. ftrong.) ftiffuels, inflexible- 
nefs; allo affectednels in drefs or carriage. 

ASrane [poen, Sax.) a Starling, a bird kept for whiftling. 

To Stare [pranian, Sax. ftirre, Dan. dar-fien, De farr- 
fehen, G.} to look ftedtaltly; alfo to have a wild look 

Srarx [{ peanc, Sex. ferck, Dan. and Dw, farck. G. 
ftrong.} itranght or tight; alfo rigid, fevere; alfo thoroughly + 
as flark-mad, flark-maked, fark.maught Sc. 

Chere ts a Orfecrence between faring and Srarx Mav. 

This proverb teaches us a lefTon of moderation in our defires 
after, or in enjoyment of any thing, which if carry'd to an ex- 
treme, always denotes folly. The Scotsfay : All Overs is Vice, 
but over the Water. Lat. Omnia nimium vertitar in Fitivm, 
The Fr. fiy: Il y ade ta difference entre une Borgne un 
Aveugle. (There is a difference between having one eye and 
flark-blind.) And fo the Italians: V* 2 differenza fra un lojco 
@ un cite, 

Sra‘aeess, without ftars, Milton. 

Sta’n Pav'p, pied with ftars, Mi/tom. 

SrA’ RR iness bor reeonnicgneppe Sax] falnefs of ftars. 

Sra‘ray [preonpicg. ri full of ftars. 

Falting Stans, are fiery exhalations, enkindled in the air, 
complying therewith in their motion, and cali'd fhooting ftars, 
which, when their more fubtile parts are burnt away, fall down, 
becaule the weight of the vifcous and earthy matter, exceeds the 
weight of the air that lies under it. 

Fixed Stans, are {0 call’d, becaufe they always keep the 
fame diftance among themieives, and not becaule without mo- 
tion: For they have two motions; one motion is in common 
with the whole Heaven, which is from eaft to weft on the poles 
of the world, which carries all the ftars along with it, and chis 
revolution is made in 24 hours; the other motion is from the 
weft to the eaft, on the poles of the ecliptick, which is very 
flow, ‘or they do not make their revolution, according to that 
famous altronomer TycSo Brahe, in lefs than 25816 years. 
Thele {tars are divided into fevera] confiellations. It is the ge- 
neral opinion, that the Fixed Stars are bodies that fhine by their 
own light. The region of Heaven where the fixed tars are 
plac’d, is that which is called the firmament. ‘They are believ'd 
not to be contain’d in the fame {pherical (uperitcies, nor any of 
them fo low as the planers for this reafon, becaule there is no 
parallax nor difference of afpeét to be found, nor have they 
ever eclipfed any planets. 
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To Stant [of peynan, Sex, to moor, or ftarren, G. to 
be grown {tiff.] to give a fudden leap, or mike a heaving mo- 
tion with the body ¢ alfo to begin to run a race. 

ASvart (peynung, Six.) a fudlea motion of the body 
upon fome furprize. 

To Stant a Hare [with Sport/men) is to force her to leave 
her fear. 

To get the Srant of one, to be before hard with him. 

By Starts, at times, as any one is govern'd by his own ca- 
price. 

To Start (or move) a@ Question. 

AStrarrer, a young Cony. 

fam no Starter, [am not in hafte to be gone. 

Sra‘atino [with Brewers) is the purting of new beer or 
ale to that which is decay'd, to revive it again ; allo the filling 
their empty buts with frefh brew'd beer. 

The Staarine Place [in Races) the place where the horfes 
{tart or begin to run. 

bhai (of yevnan, Sax, ftarren, Tew.) apt to fiart, 

Sta’rtty § as fome horles, Es’r. 

To Stan Te, to caule to itart by furprize or fright; to Start 
or tremble for fear. 

Sra‘atuas, a fort of hich thoes. 

Jo Starve (prob. of peeanpan, Ser. fferhen, Dv. farbe 
en, L. G. fterben, H. G. all which fignify to die, bur Mor. 
Cajaub. derives it of sepew, Gr. to bereave} to kill or perith 
with hunger, cold &e. 

Starve ine [of preappoo. Sax.) a lean, meagre, ftarved, 
unthriving perfon, &&*c. 

State (etat, PF. fate, Ic. efade,Sp. fatus, L.] conditions 
alfo pomp and rauk. 

€verp Strate fg lerms rat. 

Fr. Tout état ef viande aux vers. That is, 
condition can protest us from the power of Death. 

To Srate (or reguiste) on Account, 

To State (or oper) a Cafe, 

The natural Stare of Min (among Miralifs) being confie 
dered, with relation to other men, is that which affeéts us upon 
the bare account of our gniver(al kindred 

Th: adventitions Srate of Man [among Morali#s] is that 
which obliges men by the authority of (ome human conftira ion, 

A Stave of Peace, is when men live quietly topether, 
without the difturbances of violence or injuries, and voluntorily 
difcharge their mutual duties, as matters of neceflary obligation, 

A Stare of War, is when men are mutually ergy" in of- 
fering and repelling injuries, or endeavouring forcibly to reco~ 
ver their dues. 

To lie in State, to be expos'd to publick view in great 
pomprafter death. 

Sra tectNess [of farglick, Du. Gattlich, G. and xe/i] 
pompoufnefs, majeiticknel*. 

Sta‘tevy (prob. of @atiglic&, Du. Battlich, CG.) pom- 
pous, majeftick, proud 

Srater [in Pharmacy) a weight containing an ounce and 
a half; alfoan ancient Greek coin. 

Sra’rera, a fort of balance otherwife call’d the Roman 
balance, a gold{mich's halan-e ; alf) Troy weight, Le 

The three Staves of the Kingdom, Kings, Lords and Com- 
mons. 

Srates-Genera/, the name of an aflembly, confiting of the 
deputies of the feven united provinces of the Netherlends 

Sta‘resman [of ffatus,L. and man, Sex.) a manager of 
the ftate, a politician. 

Sta‘ticaL Barofeope. See Barefcope. 

Sra‘tricat Hygrometer, See Hygrometer. 

Sta’rices [ satin, fcil rixen. Gr.) a fcience purely 
foeculative, being a {pscies of mechanicks, converfint ahout 
weights, fhewing the properties of the heavinels or lightnefs, 
or equilibria of bodies. See Ars Statwaria 

Sta’ticks [with Py/icians} a kind of Epilepticks, or per- 
fons feized with an Epilepty. 

Station [F. of L. farione, tt. fficion. Sp] a ftanding- 
Place, or where a perfon is pofted; alfo a road for thips; alfo 
a poft, condition, rank. ' 

The dangerous nd uneafy fituation of perfons in high Sra- 
TIONs is fymbolically reprelen:ed by a ball kept up in the air by 
the {tream of a fountain 

Sra‘rion [with Reman Cathelicks] a church or chappel 
appointed to pray in, and to gain indulgences, 

Sra'ti0n [in Mathemat.) a place where a man fixes himflf 
and his inftruments to take angles or diftances, in Surveying, &c, 

Sra’tion of the Planets [with Affron.] are two points, in 
which the planets are remuved at the fartheft diflance from the 
fun, on each fide. 

Sra‘T10N [among the anvient Chriffians) the fills of W’edne/= 
day and Friday, which many obferved with much devotion. 

Sta’ti0n- Staff, a mathematical inftrument ufed in furveying. 

7R Sta‘Tia- 


no ftate or 
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¢ Sra’rronaniness [of fationarius, L. fationaire, PF.) fettled- 

nefs in a place, 

Sta‘tionary [ Pationaire, F. flazionario, It. of fationartws, 
L.} feuled in a place, fo that toan eye, placed on the earth, it 
appears tor fome time to ftand {lill, and not to have any pro- 
gtefiive motion forward in its orbit. 

Stationary [ /Pationariorum merces, L.] ftationers wares. 

Sra‘tionary [with Afro.) is faid ofa planet when it does 
not move at all, which happens before and atter retrogradation. 

Sra TioneRr [ flutionarias, prob. of /fatione, L. becaule in 
antient times they kept their fhops together in one tation or 
ftreet) a dealer in paper, books, Ge. 

Sta Tioners, they confift of a mafter, two 

wardens, 30 aflillants, 227 on the livery, their 

fine is 20/ ind there are two renter wardens, 
for which the fine is 24/, Their arms are /adle 
on a chevron between three bibles Or, a falcon 
rifling between two rofes Gules, feated of the 2d, 
in chief a glory, in the thape of a dove expand- 

ed Proper. ‘Their hall is near the fouth end of ee Mary-/awe. 

Sta tive [ fatious, L.j of or belonging to a garrifon, fort, 
or ftasion 

Sratoce’ie fin Surgery) a rupture or tumour in the Scrotum, 
contilting of a firty tubttance like fuet, 

Sra ruary [nm futvarre, F. fatuario, Tt, efatuaric, Sp.and 
Port, @ ttuarivs, L.] + maker of images. 

Asean ree (F. fatwa, '. elatwe, Sp. and Port. of fatwa, L.} 
a finding ime mide ot meal, ftone, wood, &e. 

_ Acbillean Seatue a flaue of fome Here, fo named, becavie 
of the great number of itatues 4cériles had in all the cities of 
Gree ¢ 

Ailegsrical Stature. on which, under a human figure or 
other fymbol, reprefents fomething of another kind, as a part of 
the earth; as a perfon in a Wef.dndian drefs for America; a 
feafon, an clement, &c. 

Curule Sratuss, are fuch as are reprefented in chariots 
drawn by Bige or Quadrige, i. c. by two or tour hories. 

Equeftrian Statue, one reprefenting a king or foine famous 
cba on horfe-back, as that of king Charles L at Stock s-Mar- 

et, &e. 

Greek Statue, is one that is naked and antique; the Greeds 
have commonly fo reprefented their deities and heroes, their 
Abbie and youth generally performing their exerciles of wreft- 
ling naked, 

Hydravlick Statue, any figure placed as an ornament to a 
fountain or grotto, or which does the office of a jet draw, Ge, 

Pedefrian Statue, one on foot, as that of king Caries in 
the Reys! Exchange, or in the Privy Garden, 

Roman Sratus, one clothed after the Roman manner, as 
that of king Charles IL, in the middle of the Royal Exchange. 

Statuary [ /latwaria, L,] the art of making images. 

Statu’MEN, whatever is made ufe of to fupport any thing, 
a buttrels, a prop, Z. 

Sra‘rure [ /rature, F. fatura, It. effetura, Sp. and Port of 
fratua, L.) height, fize, pitch. ; 

Sta‘rus de maneris [old Ree.] al] the tenants and legal men 
within the limits of a manour, affembled in that lord's court, 
to do their accullomed iuit, and enjoy their rights and privi- 
leges. 

Gra‘ruranta, according to the a€t of parliament relating 
to the matter. 

ASra‘tus [ fatet, F. fatuts, It. efatuto, Sp. fatutum, L.) 
an aét of parliament, law, ordinance, or decree, &'¢. 

The Statutes [of England} the flatute laws, the és of par- 
Tiament, made and eftablithed by the king and the three edtates 
of the reaim. 

Sraruts-Merchant, a bond acknowledged before one of the 
clerks of the Statute Merchant, the mayor of a city, town cor- 

rate, &¢, and two merchants appointed for that purpole, 
fealed with the feal of the debtor and of the king; one to be 
kept y the mayor, &'c. and the other by clerks; this empow- 
ers firft to take the debtor's body, and then his goods, if they 
are to be found. 

Sratuts Seffons, petty feflions in every hundred, for decid- 
ing differences n matters and fervants, the rating fervants 
wages, and placing fuch perfons in fervice, who being able to 
work refufe to get employ, 

Sta ‘rure Staple , a bond of record acknowledged before 
the mayor of the Srap/e, in the prefence of the two conitables of 
the faid Stap/e, by virtue of which bond the credivor may imme- 
diately have execution upon the body, lands, and goods of the 
debtor. 

Statutes [ fatuta, L.) ads of parliament, Ee, 

Sta'ruto mercaterio (in Lat:'] a writ for the imprifoning of 
him who has forfeited a bond called Statute-Merchant L, 

STA TUTO fapule [in Law) a writ for feizing the body and 
goods a hitn who has forfeited the bund called Statute Staples 

STA'TUTY ss de labor arin (in Les} a judicial writ for the ap- 
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prehending of fuch labourers who refufe to work sccor’ ing te 
the flarute, Z 

To Stave, to beat to pieces, asa fhip, barrel, essk, Ee, 

To Stave and Tail (at the Bear-garden] to part the dogs from 
the bear. 

Sra‘vers [with Furriers} a difeafe in horfes, the Rapgers. 

Sraves [of pemp, Sox. ftaeben, L. G, trate, H. G.} boards 
for making barrels, Ee. 

Cart-Staves, thote which hold the cart and the raers toge- 
ther, which make the body of the cart. 

Sraves-dere (prauvipaxnia, Sex } an herb. 

Sta‘ypwess, (obernefs, pravenels, ferioulnefs, 

To Sray [ftaar, Dax. frarn Dw. and L. G. ttehen. H. G. 
prob, of fare, L. ise@vast, Gr.] to abide or continue ina places 
alfo to ftop. 

Stain (Ur. Imp. and Part. P.) did fay, hove faid. 

ASray [{tarpr, Dy. in the alt tenie] a ftop or continuance 
in a place; alfo a prop or fupport. 

Strays {in a S4/¢) certain ropes the ufe of which ic to keep 
the malt from falling aft; they are fafened ro all mails. top. 
malts, and fe flaves, except the fprit fil top malt. 

To brine or keep a Ship wpow the Svays [Sea-Péref) is to mas 
nage a fhip’s tackle and fails, fo that fhe cannot make any way 
forward, 

Back Stavs [in a S7/p) are rapes which go on either fide of 
the fhip, and keep the malt trom pitching forward or overs 
board. 

Stavy-Szils (efaies, F. Ctagefepte, Dx) fails that are faflened 
to rings which flide on thefe ropes. 

Srays. or hodice for women's wear. 

Streap lyeean, Sox. fede, Du. and L, G. fratt, H GJ} 
place or room, or fervice. . 

TeSreav [yreadian, Sax.] to and in flead, to be ferviceable, 

Stea peastNness [ptedpapenerye, Sex.) contlancy, firm- 
nefs of relolution, &¢¢. 

Stea‘pity (of peeiglic, Sex.) firmly. 

Srea‘piness (perorgneyye, Sax.) frmnels. 

Stea'py [ypreoix, Sax (radig, Sz. and Da. tretig, L. G. 
frit.g, H.G.) conitant. fure, firm. 

Srea‘py [Sea Term] is aterm us'd when the conder would 
have the fleerfman to keep the fhip conftant in her courte, trom 
making yaws or going in and out. < 

A Sreax [petece, Sax, fruck, Dv. and G. a piece morfel or 
chop.) a flice of meat, to fry or broil. 

Yo Steat [prelan, Sex. {tiele, Daw. Criarlla, Su. “telen, 
Du. treblen, G.{ to take away unlawlully, either privately or 
violently, alfo to go or get away privately. 

Store [/r. Jmp.] did fteal, S. 

SToLn [aervolan, Sax. geftohlen, G.} (Jr. Part. P.) 

Srartent ve ftolen or is {roln, or ftollen. ; 

be thar will Sreat an €gq will Steat a Bound. 

They that begin by picking and piltering trifles will by dee 
grees get infenfibly into fuch a habit of it, that they won't {tick 
at ftealing things of value, when opportunity offers, or their 
Wants require it, Wery tew commence high way men or houfe- 
breakers at once, and if we were to know the firit lettings-out 
of moft that come to the gallows we fhould find them fo trivial 
as hardly to be call’d criminal, and that it has been by flow. 
fteps they mounted to that fatal eminency. 

One Wan had better Srzav a Worle, than another lock 
ober the Hedge. : 

This proverb does not jultify ftealing at all; it means very, 
honeitly, and is only a {mart turn upon all partial proceedings, 
as well in private judgments as publick trials. It intimates that 
when preat rogues are in authority, and have the laws againft 
oppredion and robbery in their own hands, little thieves onl 
go to pot for it; and that inferior pirates are punifhed wit 
death at the gallows, while great offenders live fate and fecure 
under the the helm of government. ‘This proverb is for doin 
all people jultice alike. from the higheft to the loweft, and in a 
cales whatfoever, cither of Desert or Demerit. We live indeed 
ina thieving, cheating, and plundering age: Cozewing is become 
a topping trade, only we have got a gentecler way of ftealing 
now, thanonly to take a man’s horfe from under him on the 
highway, and a little loofe moncy out of his pocket; our Rap- 
parees are men ef better breeding and fafhion, end {corn to ply 
at fuch imal] pame, they (weep away a noble eitate with one flight 
brufh, and bid both the Galfows and Herje Pond, defance; and 
the mob is not always juit in this point, for one pick-pocket de- 
ferves a horie-pond as well as another, without any regard to 

vality or fine clothes. But Dat Veniam Corvis, vexat cenfura 
anata, fay the Latins. 

H. G. Die &leinen Diebe hincker Ben, 

Den groffen thut man Chre an. 
(i.¢ Little thieves are hanp’d. great ones honour'd. } 
be Sreavs a Goo c, and qibrs the Gibicts in almg. 

This proverb poms at {uch perlons, who by atts of injuitice, 
opprefiun and traud, amais to themifelves Liige citates, and 

think 
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think to atone for their rapine by doing fome charitable acts while 
they are alive, or when they can no longer poficis a by 
leaving their lands, in Morteraiz, to pious and charitable u a : 
building and endowing hofpitals, alms-houles, and other acts : 
heneficence (commendable indeed, when done from a = y 
Chrittian charity) but they who think, by thus paying Paw, ie 
atone for their robbing Peter, entertain an opinion hig Wy 
difparaging the juttice of the Almighty: parallel to this is the 
Hebrew Adage, NIP NB [PMI NPM}. The = r 
fay: Das Leder Achien, und Dre Schue um Gorres we ro 
geben. (i. ¢. To Peal the Leather and give the Shoes for Goa fr 
Sake. The Sp. Hurtar ef puerco, y der los pies por dics. (i. €- 
To flcal the pig, and give the petcitoes in alms.) a 
Sreautn (ot prealan. Sax.) the a¢tion of thett ¢ alfo privacy. 
Ts SteaM [pecaman, Sex foomen, Dw.) 10 fend forth a va- 
pour, as hot and boiling liquor does. ‘ 
A Steam [peeme, Sax. Goom, Dz.) the vapour of hot li- 
Wersatoce’LE (of stdraue and KAI, Gr.a Stelling) a 
preternatural tumour in the Scrotum of a fuecy or fuet-like con- 
e evi aels (sedraua, Gr.) a fwelling, the fame or little 
different from Steatoce/e. oe 
SreaTo’matous, of, or pertaining toa Steatoma, 
Srecca’po [ /eccats, ee lit, or a place railed in for the 
ding of a combat or duel. 
S eeeenias { Aeceate, It.) (in Fortif.) a fort of pale or fence 
before the trenches. 


ere [in the Text. language. @tadr, H. G. ] a City 
ii commonly us'd in compofition, as Hailed. 
oro 


Sre'prast (of peeot-pryz, Sex. Oad-fielte, Dan. tet. fal, 
G.] firm, fare, conitant, immoveable. Q 
Sre'Drastness (peeopepenerre, Sax.] firmnels. se. 
Streep [yeena, Sax. a ttone hore or ttallion, tho’ @ute, G. 
fignifies a mare, as does ftvoD in Su.) an horle. . 
tithen rhe Steed's Folen, fut the srabie Door. 
This proverb is not only levelled at a carelefs groom, but has 
a more extended aim; it intimates that, "tis a mighty impru- 
dence to negleét the weighing al! the circumflances of an acti- 
on, both as to time and place, before we venture upon doing 
what perhaps we may repent of in the event to our great fhame 
or damage. This is generally the wisdom of the world, when 
the thing is over, we are as wile as experience can make us. 
Alnott all the milcarriages of mankind are for want of thinking : 
after-wit is commonly dear bought, and we pay for it either 
with miffortune, anxiety, or forrow; for there is no unthinking 
a misfortune, after it has befallen us for want of precaution and 
forclight: an after thought may inhance our trouble, but can’t 
relieve our diftreis; it may prevent like inconvenience for the 
future, but it cannot make any fatisfaction for what is palt. Ser- 
rar la Stalla quando s*ban perduti i buovi, fay the Italians ° I 
nel? plus tems de fermer Letable quand Les che vaux fon debsrs, the 
French. Quandoguidem accepte claudenda ef janua damns, the 
Latins. TlpounSits tre pate Ta opeyuara, the Greeks, 
And the Germans} ie @taler® jumachen, wenn bie bub 
ow) {chon finaus tf. 
‘ ya ia faal, Dan. ffaal, Sa. facl, Dv. Fahl, G.} a 
metal made of iron — and purified by fire, Ge, allo a piece 
f fleel to flrike fire with. ~ : 
° Sree'ty {of faaligh, Den.) confiting of ftecl. ; 
Stee.-Yords, a balance for weighing things of various 
weights by one fingle weight, as from one fingle pound to 112 
pounds. 
Jo Steet, to harden. : 
Sresp (preap, Sex.) of a difficult afcent. 
Steep Twbs [on Sétp-board] veflcls lor watering fieth or fifh. 
To Steer [peipan, Sax. ftepfen, G.j to foak in fome liquor. 
Sree’aines, a fortot gold coin. 
Sree’pce [peeopl, rryple, Sex.) ofa church. 
Star’pNess Sagas bs Sax } diftteultnels of afcent. 
Sreer [Steon, and peyn, Sex. tur, Dan. Gier, Du. 
fehe G. and Text. tavreau, F. taurus, L. ratgos, Gr. a bull, 
or, in the original, a beaft that wounds with his horns, ail pro- 
bably of taro, or taru, Ce/ticé to wound or flab; and here fays 
the learned German gloflographer Wachter, ends the dilpute, 
whether the L. taurus be deriv’d from the Text Shur, or vice 
rfa.ja young Ox, or heifer. ; 
es to : ns R fof rreonan, Sax. {tprer, Den. ftpra, Sx. frieren, 
Du. and L. G. freuren, H. G to govern, rule or direét in ge- 
neal.) to guide a hip; alfo to manage an affair. . 
Srec’race [of pteonan, Sax.) the aét of Meering a hip. 
Sree race (ina Sép) a place before the bulk-head of the 
great cabin, where the fteer{man ftands and lodges 
Sree‘rsman [ptconman, Sex. ftierman, Du. fteurmann, 
1,. G. freucrsmann, H. G.] the man who fteers or guides a 
ip. . 
” To Sresve (Sea-Phrajfe} ufed of the bow-fprit of a thip, 
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Which is faid to feeve, when it dots not ftand upright or fr,'* 
enough forward, 

Sree vine {in Commerc] is the ftowing of cotton 6r wool 
into facks, by forcing them in with crews. 

Srecano'crapuist fof aTeyearcs private, and yeaa to 
write, Gr.) an artilt in private writing. 

STEGANOGRAPHY [s7iy2Veycesi« Of Styavge, ‘covert or’ 
private, and yagi writing} the art of fecret Writing by chara- 
cters or cyphers, intelligible only to the perions who correlpond 
one with another. 

Strecnosts [stprogis, Gr,] a flopping up of the pores of the 
body . 

Sreaso’rick [ /tegaoticus, L. of s reyvazied¢, Gr.) bind- 
ing, rendering coftive. 

Srecrovicks (ceqverime, Gr.) medicines for clofing and 
flopping the orihces of veticls, when {trertched, hacerated, E3¢. 

STELLAR [ /ted/aris, L ) of, or pert ‘ining to the (tars, ftarry. 

Sre’Ltary ( stedaris, L } tearry, Ge 

Ste'tuare [ftellatws, L] tarred, marked with {pots like 
ftars. 

Stre’trare Plants (in Botany) are fach whole leaves grow on 
the ftalks at certain intervals, in the form of a {tar with beams, 
as Crofs.J¥ ort, &e. 

STELLA TION, an adorning with (tars. 

Sre’Luat (in Botan. rit.) itarred, 7, 2. when feveral leaves 
grow round the ftalk of the plant proceeding from the fame 
center, as the leaves of Gosje Grafs, Ladies Bed-Strac, &e. iz. 

STecree’r, a balanee confiiting ot an jron beam twith noteh« 
¢s, a hook at one end, and a poite or weight, uied by butchers 
and others that keep martets, call'd the Roman beam. 

STEEL! FeRous [ /tedlifer L.] bearing ftars. 

STE LLIO, a potted lizard which cafts her skin every half 
year, and commonly devours ir, ZL. 

Ste’trronate [inthe civif Law) all kinds of cozensge and 
knavith practices in bargaining, and all torts of frauds which 
have no peculiar names in law; as the felling or mertuaging @ 
thing twice; prying brals-money ; exaéting a debt, when it hag 
been already paid, &-. 

StELO GRAPHY [rurcyezele of shan, a hound, ftone, or 
pillar, and yagi a writng] an infcription or writing on a 
pillar, és'e, 

Stem [ptemme, Six. ftam ~ De. ttamm, G. of fremma, 
L.) a race or pedig ces the ftock of a tree; the ftalk ofa plant, 
flower. fruit, ts’. 

ToSrim (perhaps of temme, Du. ftimme, G. a vote or 
fulfrage, and thence ftemmen, Do. ftimmen, G. to give vote, 
to oppole by fuffrage; or from the ftem of a fhip) to bear up 
agalnic, as to jtem the Tide; alfo to put a ftop to. 

StéM [of a Séip) that main piece of timber which comes bows 
ing from the keel below, and ferves to guide the fhip’s rake 

Srencu [prenc, Sax, franck, Du. and L. G. ge.tanck, 
H. G.Ja ftink, or evil odour. 

STENOCORI'ASis [ssronopiaass, Gr.] adileafe in the eye, 
when the apple or fight is ftraitened or weakened. 

Steno’cRarny ([ssvoyeagia, Gr.) the art of thort-hand 
Writ ng. 

TENOGRA'PHICAL, Pertaining to fecret writing. 

STENOTHO'RACES (seroSwpaxes of sevde ftrait, and Sepak; 
Gr. the breaft) thofe perfons who have narrow chefts, and there- 
fore are fubject to phthifical affections. 


STENT [peent, Sex. or /tentare, It. te Suffer for want of,) a 
ftine, 2 limit, a bound, 

STEN TO'RIAN Voice [fo named from Stentor, mentioned in 
Homer, who is faid to havea voice louder than 50 men together: 

STENTOROPHO'NICK Jude, a {peaking trumpet, an inflrument 
contrived by Sir Samuel Moreland, ufed at fea. 

Ster [ptxp, Sex. ftap, Dv. and L. G. ftapf, H. G.J a 
pace in going, a degice of aicent on the flairs or a ladder. 

Che hardett Srp ig over the Ehrefholn. 

Ie: dl pia duro paff 2 quelle della fogha, That is, the be- 

ginning in any undertaking is the mott difficulr, 
Co make a falfe Srep. 

It: Far un cottivo pajjo. That is, to take a wrong courfe, 
to go the wrong way to work.’ 

Srep [with Sailors) a piece of timber having the foot of any 
other timber ftanding upright fix'd into it, as the thep of the 
matts, capitan, &'¢. 

To Srap [yteppan, Sax. {tappen, Du. and L. G. ftipfen, 
H. G.] to fet one foot before the other. 

Step -daughter (peeop-nohten, Sux. Ja daughter in law. 

Sta’p-Fasber(ptcop-psBen, of peop, Sax. (tigt, Sw. ftief, 
G. and fo in other compoilitions, rigid, fevere, and Faden) a 
father.in.law. 
Svar and Leap, one of the 7 airs or artificial motions of a 
horfe. 

Sr Dee 2 renege as 


& Srar-moruer ig the Deel in Glpman'g hap 
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Fr. Muoratre ¢3 fe diable en atre. Itis but too often fo. 

Srup jon [peeop panu, Sax.) a fon.in-law. 

Sre’acorateo [ferceratus, L.) dunged, manured with 
dung. 

See nooro’se [ /fercorofus, L.} full of dung, &&e. 

Stercona’ nists [of eres, L. dung] thofe who believed 
the (acramental bread and wine fo far digetted, as that fome part 
of it was turned into excrements. 

STERCORA'TION, a dunging, mixing, or covering with 
dung, LZ. 

ro acorna’ceous [ofjfercorevs, L.) of, or belonging todung, 
ftinking. 

an ee fiuxas (in Medicine] a kind of loofenefs in 
which much liquid ordure is frequently voided, cauied by ex- 
crementitious meats corrupted in the ftomach, or a great quan- 

tity of excrements lodged in the bowels, L. 

Stereo Bares? [of ceptas Baier, to afcend htmly) the 

Srerecosata § brit beginning of the wall of any building 
that immediately flands on the pillar; the pattern of the pillar 
whereon the bafe is fet; the ground-work on which the bale of 
a pillar ftands.  Arcbite?t. 

Sreregora PHicar [of sepsis folid, and yedowto deferibe, 
Gr.] according to the art of itereography, or seprefenting folids 
ona plane. 

STEREOGRA'PHICK Projefion of the Sphere, a projection of 
iron a plane, wherein the eye is fuppofed to be in the farface of 
the fphere. . 

Srexeo’craPny [segtoypagia of sepaids folid, and yeep a 
delcription] the art of reprefenting folids on a plane. 

Srergzome’tricat (of ctpede and ueresa, Gr. to meafure) 
pertaining to the art of {tereometry. 

STinko METRY [ssptquergia, of sepsie and uirgor mea- 
fare] a (cience which fhews how to meafure {olid bodies, and to 
find their folid contents. 

Srerso'romy (sersorouia of cepeds and Tout, Gr. a cut- 
ting] the art or fcience of cutting folids or making fe€tions there. 
of, asin profiles of architeéture in walls, &e. 

Sra‘aty [ferile, F. and It. eferil, Sp. of feritis, L.] bar- 
ren or unfruitfuls alfo dry, empty, fhallow, 

Srear'Lity 2 [ fersfitar, L. ferilité, F. freritisa, It. efte- 

Sre‘aieNness § rifidad, Sp.] barrennels, &e. 

Sre'atine [lo called from Ea/ter/ings, i. e. ancient Praffans 
and Pomeranians, who, being skilled in fining gold and filver, 
taught it to the Britons) a general name of diltinction for the 
current lawful filver coin of Exg/and, or the metal of the fame 
finenefs. 

Sre‘auina-Penny, was the fmalleft Exg/i® coin, before the 
reign ot king Edward I. marked witha crofs or itrokes cruis wiles 
fo that upon occafion it might be cut into 2 for halt-pence, or 
into 4 for farthings. . 

Srexx (peenn or peypne, Sax. frupr, Du. ftier, HG.) 
fevere, crabbed, grim. 

Srean [with Hunters) the tail of a greyhound or a wolf. 

Stearn [peeann, Sex.) the hindermoft part of a fhip; but in 
ftri€tne(s only the outermoft part behind, 

Stern Cha/e, the guns placed on the ftern of a fhip. 

4Srern Chafe (with Saifors] is when one fhip purluing fol- 
Jows the other a ftern, direétly upon one point of the compals, 
_ Srean Faft (of a Ship] a fattening of ropes, Fe. behind the 
fern, to which acable or hawfer may be brought or fixed, in 
order to hold her {tern f{t to a wharf. 

Sre‘anry [(peennlic, Sex.) feverely, re. 

_Sre'anNess (peepnerype, Sax.) feverity, crabbednefs of 
countenance. 

Sru’anonyvortl'pes (of ciprey, the brealt, and goud is, Gr.) 
a pair of muicles faid to arife from the uppermolt part of the 
breaft bone; but ‘tis found they arife from the inner part of 
the Cleviewla, and are inferted at the root of the fore-bone Os 
Hysides. : es 

‘Sre’RNoTHY’ROBI'DES [Of siprer, Scew, and vedic, Gr.J 
a pair of mufcles of the Larynx, arifing in the Stersums, and ter 
minating in the Cartilage Thyrsides. 

Sre’anon, See Stereum. ; 

Ste‘kuum Or [in Anatomy] the great bone in the foremoft 
part of the breaft, joined to the ribs, which confifts of three or 
four bones, and often grows into one bone in thofe that are come 
to ripenefs of age. x — ; ; 

SrERNUTA' TION, a fneezing, which is a forcible drawing 
out of the head, fome fharp matter which twitches and difturbs 
the nerves and nbres. , 

Sreanu TaTive, apt to provoke {neezing. 

ASrannu tatory [/ternutatoire, F. frernutatorium, L.) 4 
{neezing medicine. . : 

Stenores (of eeeerh, Gr. i.e. lightening] one of Vulcan's 
workmen, a fon of A:ther or Coe/us and the earth. 

4 Stew, a place tor keeping of fith alive, and for ufe as oc- 
cation lerves, 


‘To Srew [eftab, Dan, feoben, Du. and L, G.] to boila 
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thing gently and a confiderable time. j 

STEWARD vier: Teiponn, or prete-pand, Sex. a peace- 
keeper, or perion holding or keeping the peace or oflice of ano- 
ther] an officer whereof there are various kinds. 

Srewarp [ofa Sérp) an officer who receives all the vidtuals 
from the purfer, fees that it be well flowed in the hold, and 
takes care of it there, a4 alfo of the bread, candles, &’¢. and 
fhares out the proportions of the feveral mefles. 

Lord High Stewano [of England) sn officer who is only 
appointed fur a time, to officiate at a coronation, or at the trial 
of fome nobleman for high-treafon, &¢. which affair being end- 
ed, his commiflion is expired; fo that he breaks his wand, and 
puts an end to his authority, 

Sre'warosniP [of Stipano, and rcip, Sax. a term denot- 
ing oifice) the office of a feward. 

Srews [of {tue, Dan. ftove, Du. and L G. frubr, . G. 
etuve, PF. a hot boule) brothel, houfes or bawdy houles, places 
formerly permitted to women of profeiled incontinency, but fup- 
preffed by king Henry VII. an. 1546. 

Sristum [6734, Gr.) a mineral commonly called Antincm, 

A Sriex [pticca, Sux. fork, De and L G. ffecken HH. 
G.) a piece of wood, of atree or bough; allo a waiking-ilath, 
allo a tlick of wox. 

To Srice [of Scican, Sex Oycker, Dan. Cricka, So, (tebea, 
Da, and L. G. ftechen, H. G.jto cleave to; alfoto thruit a 
Pointed weapen into. 

Stuck (dr. Imp, end Part. P.)(Garke, Dan. ftach, G.J 
did flick, have ftuck or am fuck, 

Sri cKiness [of prican, Sex] aptnefs to Mick to. 

To Stickre [of prican, Sax. Borckea, Dy. or of ttichell, 
G. to eenfure} to be zealous for a perion or affair. 

4Srickre [Striccel, Sex. Sta. hel, G Ja prickle. 

4Sricxrer [of itickrr, Dan. froc.ber, Dv.j a bufy-body 
or zealot inany publick affair 

Ao Story without a Sricxier. 

There is no tlory, however ridiculous, but what will have 
it's voucher, 

ASricnugr [o/d Rec.) an officer who in antient times cut 
wood for the priory of Ederofe, within the king's park at Clas 
rendsm, 

Srivericum emplytrum [in Pbarmacy) a plaifter for healing 
and clofing up wounds* 

Srivr [peipe, or priS, Sax. Crick, L. G. treif, H.G. trpf, 
Sa.) not pliable, rigid. 

Srirty, rigidly, &r. 

A Strive Gale (Sea Term) a {trong wind. 

To Sri’rr en [pripzian, Sex ) to make or crow fiff. 

To Stirve [Mer Casaubon derives it cf erga, Gr ertoufer, F.] 
to fuffocate or chouk; allo to conceal or fuppre{s a matter. 

Starts Joint ('n a Hor/e} the frit joe and bending, next 
the buttock, and above the thigh. 

Str'rcep Hor/e, one whotc leg is put out, or the joint 
much hart. 

Sta’rNess [peipnerpe. Sex.) an unbending quality, acoa- 
gulation of the mittee with dry glue, that it will not bend but 
break, alfo rigour, affectation, obltinacy. 

Sricsa (7 gmate, F. sizue Gr.) a mark with a hot iron, 
fuch as maletadiors have, when burnt in the hand; a brand, a 
fear ; alfa a mark or mold in the face or hody. 

Sti'omata(sizuera, Gr.) certain marks antiently imprint- 
ed on the Rowen fold'ers, when lifted. 

STIGMATA, notes or abbreviations, confilling only of points 
difpofed various ways, asin triangles, fquares, crofies Fe 

Sritemata [among the Franciycaas) the marks or prints of 
our faviour’s wounds in the hands, fect, and fides, imprels'd by 
him on the body of St, Francis, as they fay. 

Sriomata [in Natural Aiferg) points or fpecks {een on the 
fides of the beilies of infects. particularly the Spbomai/iwm, 

Sricma’Ticar? [ Pigmaticus, L.srymerinis,Gr.) branded 

Stioma‘TicK § witha mark or note of infamy or difgraces 

‘Sricma'ticatwess [of figmaticus, of srynarimis, Gr.) in- 
famoufnels, the being branded with a mark of infamy, 

Sricmati'zen [ figmatifé, F. of sryperilw, Gr.) branded 
with a note of infamy. 

To St1'omartize [ figmatifer, ryuatil civ, Gr.) to brand 
or mark with a hot iron, to fet a mark of infamy upon, to de- 
fame. 

Sti'cBon [cidSer, ¢- ¢. glittering. Gr.] the planet Mercury, 
fo called, becaufe it twinkles more than the reft of the planets, 

Strive (Stigole, Sux. Sibel. Tews. a ftep of a ladder] an en- 
trance by iteps, &f¢ into a field. 

€o beip a fame Dog obrr a Srice. 

That is, to help any one out, whois at a lols, or pinch, or, 
according to another faying, at a dead lift, it is however more 
in ufe ironically. 

aut [fils or fylus, L. oka, Gr] 

Stina originally fignified the inftrument or iron pen with 

which 
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which the ancients ufed to write, but it is now appropriated to 
the manner of an author's exprefling himéelf. 

Difcourfe is the charaéler of the foul; men’s words paint out 
their humours, and every one follows that jlile to which his na- 
toral dilppofition leads him; and thence proceeds the difference 
in flile among them that write in the fame language; and there 
is as much difference in {tile as in complexion. 

A diffas'd Srive, is one that is fo flowing, that howmach- 
foever the authors may have affected brevity, yet one half of 
what they have {aid may very well be fpared. Rhetoricians 
have reduc’d fhiles to three kinds, the fublime, the middle and 
the low, 

A Sublime Stive [among Rébetericians] is one that admits of 
nothing mean or low. If there be a thouland things {aid well, 
if there be any allay of a low character among them, they will 
not gain the character of the fublime. The expreffions mutt 
every where be noble, and anfwer the hich idea that we would 
give of the fubjeét. There are fome bold writers that are very 
fond of the fublime, and to that degree, that they mix fome- 
thing great and prodigious in every thing they write, without 
examining, whether there be any foundation for it in reafon. 

The fublime file confidts in metaphors and figures, which are 
ufed with the utmolt liberty. Mirg/?s AEncidsare in the fublime; 
he talks of nothing but battles, lieges, wars, princes and he- 
toes; every thing is magnificent, and the fentiments, words, 
and grandeur of the expreflion anfiver to that of the fubjett. 
There is nothing in the poem that is common; if he is under a 
* necellity to make ule of any thing that is ordinary, he does it by 
a particular turn, by fome trope, as for bread he puts Ceres the 
goddeis of corn. 

The middle Stiue [among Rédeteri¢ians] there is no great 
need of faying much in the delcription of this manner of writing 
or itile, becaule the very name of it indicates, that it is the mean 
between the fudlime and the /ow or fimple. Virgil's georgicks 
are written in this middle tile; as he is not in them talking of 
battles, and the eftablifhment of the Roman empire, he does noe 
uie the jud/ime; fo, on the other hand, his matter not being fo 
humble as that of his Bucolics, he does not defend fo low. 

The matter in thefe four books being a fearch after the hidden 
caules of nature, anda difcovery of the myfterics of the Roman 
religion, in which he mingles philofophy, hiftory, and divinity 
together, he keeps the middie way between the majeity of his 
A neids and lownefs and fimplicity of his Bucodies. 

Tbe low or fimple Strive [among Rsetoricians) it is a maxim 
that words mult agree with things: the fimple ftile is to {peak as 
we commonly {peak : Virgi/’s Byeclies are in the fimple file, 
that is, a ftile that does nor require pomp and ornaments of clo- 
quence, nor a magnificent dre/s, but yet it rejeéts the vulyar 
ways of expreflion, and requires a dyes that is neat and decent. 
But, though this file is called fimple, it does nor mean, that it 
is vile and contemptible. 

But in the fae kind of flile fome are fofter, fome Pronger, 
fome florid, and fome fevere, 

4 joft Stice, is when things are faid with fo much clearneSs, 
that the mind is at no trouble to underftand them: to effeét this, 
every thing that is difheule muft be made eafy, all doubts pre. 
vented, and nothing mult be left for the reader to guefs at- E- 
very thing ought to be faid within the neceflary compafs. The 
iweetnels of cadence and number dees admirably contribute to 
the foftnefs of file, and. when it is tender and delicate, it is ex- 
traordinary. The learned recommend Herodetws in the Greek, 
and Titus Livivs in the Latin, as patterns of this foft file. 

Tbe flrong Svive is directly oppofite to the foft Stile, it 
frikes the mind, and renders it very attentive. In order to give 
aw itile this ftrength, the expreflions muft be concife, fignitying a 
great deal, and raifing feveral ideas. Authors in Greeé and La- 
tin abound in ftrong expreflions; and none of the modern Jan- 
guages have fo great a fhare as the Englijb; the French cannot 

retend to this concile and ftrong manner of expreflion, 

4 flsrid Svice depends in part on the {oft ftile, and tropes 
and figures are the marks of it, And Quintus Curtis's hiltory 
is reckoned an example of it. 

The fevere Stive is what allows not any thing that is not ab- 
folutely neceflary; it grants nothing to pleafure, fuflers no or- 
naments, banifhes all warmth and emotion, and, when it is car- 
ried too far, becomes dry. 

A cold Stite [among Rbetoricians] is, when orators make a 
bad ufe of figures: for, though they take never fo much pains to 
move the auditory, they are heard with a certain coldnefs and 
indifference; as ifa man weeps without a caufe, men laugh at 
his tearss if he be angry withour occafion, his anger is look'd 
upon to be either folly or madnefs: But, when both are well- 
groanded, the perfons prefent fall into the fame paflions. 

There may be alfo another diftin@ion of Strives, i refped to 
Arts; the Srice of the Orator, the Hiforian, the Dogmatical, 
and Poetical 

Tbe Stive ofan Orater fhould be rich and abounding ; for. 
that being defign’d co enlighten obfcure or doubtful truths, it will 
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be néceflary that all the clouds and obfcurities, which hide them 
fhould be remov'd and difpers'd. 

The abounding of the Srife confills not in a multitude of 
epithets and fynonymous words and expreiiions, but in fucl 
rich expreffions as will make the realons more valuable, and not 
dazzle the eyes and underttanding. And though tropes are fer: 
viceable on this cccafion, they ought never to dazzle with a 
falle luftre, or impofe falfhood on the auditory for truth The 
orator fhould never be cold or indifferent in any part of his 
oration ; a perfon cannot argue well, if he is unconcera’d fur the 
fuccefs of his argument : When the heart does not agree with 
the fentiments, the difcourfe will languifh, The cadence and 
namber of this ftile ought from time to time to be periodical. 
The roundnefs of periods charms the ear, and affeéts the mind; 
and, when the periods are pronounced majeitically, they add 
weight to the matter. 

2. The Hifterical Site. Hiflory requires eloquence as 
much as any other fubje¢t whattoever, The chief qualifications 
are perfpicuity and brevity, and brevity contributes to the per- 
fpicuity. Ie fhould be curt, free from long phrales and periods, 
which keep the mind in fufpence. . Jt Gught not to be inter- 
rupted with extraordinary figures, by thofe great emotions 
which raife paffion, becaufe the hiltorian ought not to thew any 

On fome occafions he may let his eloquence thine, becaufe he 
is fometimes under an obligation to repore what was faid, ae 
well as what was done ; and, where {peeches are neceflary, fi- 
gures will be alfoncceifary to delcribe the pailions of thole that 
ipeak them. 

3. Tee Dogmatichk Sv ive relates to the inflrudiing in mathe» 
matical, phyfical, or ethical, &'¢. arts and {ciences. In this 
ftile there is no occafion for figures to move the auditor; for it 
is (uppos'd he comes with a mind prepared to learn, No body 
is much concern’d for the truth or fallity of a geometrical pro- 
pofition ; therefore the ttile ought to be imple, dry, and with- 
out any motions, hy which the orator is in{pired by paflion. In 
Phyjicks avd Erdicks, the ttile ought not to be too dry, as in Geo- 
metry and Algebra; becaule the matter is not fo crabbed, tho* 
they ought not to go too far out of the levere character, 

4. The Theological Stites fhould be clear and solemn, harmo- 
nious and majettical. 

Srite (with Foirers) an upright piece which goes from the 
bottom to the top in any wainicor. 

To Sriut (reyllan, Sox, triller, Daw. ftillen, Du. and G.J 
to make ftill, to quiet, to appeale, to jupprefs a noile. 

ASricu (of fii/lare, L. to drop} analembick, &’¢, 

STiLi-dern ie bopene, Sux.) born dead, abortive, 

Stiuwess (peilnyppe, peylneppe, Sex.) quietness. 

Sricu (peylle, Sex. Calle, Daw. intile, Sx. Crile, Du. and 
G.]} quiet, not noily. 

The Srice Sow eatg alf the Draught. 

Aflill, quiet, fly perfon has the opportunity of taking great 
advantages over others that are not fo. 

Strict [of til, Sax.) until now, to this time, 

Sritcer [with Botanij7s] See Style. . 

StiLiici’ptuM, the droppings of the eaves of an houfe, LZ, 

Stittati’tious Ojls (of frllatitius, L.] ore fuch as are 
procured by diftillation, in oppofition to thoic gotten by intu- 
fion, expreilion, &c. 

Stri‘Luatory, a place for diltilling. 

Sritce'tro [iletto, Ital, a dagger or tuck, Ltul. 

STILLIaRDs, v. Stee/-yards. 

To Srivz, v, To diffil. 

Sti‘tuine [ot peille, Sax. or ftellung, G.] a ftand or frame 
of wood to fer rae pes inacellar, &e. 

Sritu-Yard? a port of the river of Thames, near the bridge, 

Sregu-Yardq where was a community or corporation of 
foreign merchants of the free cities in Germany, probably fo calitd 
from great quantities of Stee/ laid upthere It yer belongs ro the 
three cities, Ludeck, Hamburg and Brenien. 

Stints [of pexlcan, Sax. to go with iilts, ftelten, Dy. and 
L. G. freltyen, H. G.J flicks with leather loop-hules for the 
feet, uled by boy's to go in dirty places. 

Sritz-porn, born dead. . 

Sri‘’muLa, a goddels among the Rersans, who was feignd to 
fpur or egg people on in their arduous and vehement undertak- 
ings.. . 
To StimuLats [ fimolare, It. efimular, Sp. of Pimulare, 
L | to move or ipur up; to {pur or egg on. : 

StimuLa’TiON [ fimolazsone, F. eflimelacion, Sp. of LJ 
a pufhing or forcing on as it were with a goad, a property int 
triangular bodies,. whereby they caule vibrations, inflations of 
the fibres, and agreaterderivation of nervous fluids into the 
part affected. 

Stimuca’tor, a pufherer urger on of any motion or ation. 

To Stine [ptingan, and ptyngan, Sax. fringe, Dan, {tine 
ga, Sv.) to wound or put to pain with a fing. 

Stune [/r. /mp. and Part. P. young or reungan, Sax. 


Munger, Dan.) did iting, have or am flung. 
78 A Srixe 
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A Stine [peincg, Sex.] the pricking part of an animal, ve- 
getable, &e. 
we that (reals Wonep Mould beware of the Srinc. 
0 


T, 
bonep ig fwert, but the wre Srincs. 

There are tew pleafures Or recreations, efpecially if they are 
unfeafonable or unlawful, but what have a fing or mifchief at the 
tail ofthem, The Scots fay: Ie és dear baught Honey, that's 
lick’ off a Thorn. The Latins: Vina, Verufque mecent. 

Srine, apart inthe body of fome infects, in the manner of 
a little {pear, ferving them as an offenfive weapon, 

Sri’Noirr, Adv. niggardly. 

Sti'noy, 44. niggardly, covetous, miferly. 

Strwetnonuss [ of peingan, Sax. ) a ftinging quality. 

Sri'NGINeEss, parcimoniouinels, niggardlinels. 

Sri’nco, very flrong drink. 

‘To Stink I Nobel Sax. ftincker, Dan, frincken, Dz. 
and G.] to fend forth an unfavoury or ill fmell. 

Srunx, Stanx [Jr. Imp. and Part. P. prancy, Sax. 
franck, (tunck, geftuncken, G_] did fink, have ftunk. 

Profer’d Berbice Srinxs. 

Lat. Merx altranea putet. Ic. Par odio importuna bene- 
welentza, 

He who is too ready in offering his fervice, tho’ his intent 
be never fo good, is generally fufpected to have tome private in- 
tereit or defign in it. 

& Pool rhat ftirs neber Stinks. 

Aman who is active and afliduous in his lawful undertakings 
feldom fails of fuccefs, 

A Srinkx [ptinc, Sax. franck, De. grftanck, G.] a ftench, 
an nnfavoury {mell, exhaling from acorrupted or other body, 
ungrateful to the nofe and brain. 

au we habe the Chink, we mill amap with the Stixr. 

That is, we can bear with any inconveniency provided a gain 
be but annex’d to it. This proverb had probably it's rife from 
the hiltory of the Esmperowr who Jaid a tax upon the C/eaca or 
Fakes, and being reprov'd by his fon for it, held a piece of the 
mony which arofe from this tax to his nofe, and ask'd him, whe 
ther it had any ill fmell. The Latins fay: Lacri odor bonus ex 
requaliber. The Fr. L' Argent ef toujours bse, de quelque ma- 
mitre q@'il viense, To which anfwers another homely proverb 
of ours, which is the fame as the above in other words. Mony 
is always acceptable, tho in a fo-t-n Clone. 

Sri’sxinoness, ill-favourednefs in fcent. 

ToStinr [peincan and peyncan, Sax, or /fentare, It, to 
fuffer for want of } to bind or confine, to refrain or curb. 

A Srint, a bound or Jimit. 

Sri'ony [of sie, Gr.) adileafe within the eye lids. 

Sti'punp [/ipendio, It, etipendio, Sp. of Pipendium, L.] hire, 
wages. 
ripe’npDiany [/Piperdiario, Ie. effipendiarie, Sp. of fipen- 
diarius, L.] one who ferves for hire. 

Sri‘rony, afort of {weet potable liquor. 

Srrrricat? [/ipticns, L. currinés, Gr.) fopping, more 

Sri’pricn eipecially of the blood, binding. 

Sri’pricks, altringent remedies. 

aot [of fipticns, L. of suwtinis, Gra 

Sri’prick ness ttiptick quality or aptnefs to ftop blood. 

To Srifrubate [jipulari, L. fipaler, F. fipulare, It.]to 
agree, to bargain. 

Sripuva'Tion (F. ipulazione, It, of fipusativ, L.) a co- 
venant, anagreeing, acovenant made according to the ufual 
form in law; or rather an agreement upon words and claules to 
be put into a folemn contraét. 

o Srik [peyptan, Sax. fteoren, Dy.] to move, to excite. 
he more pou Stir, the worfe pou Stink. 

Ts applicable to fuch perfons, who make a mighty buftle and 
ftir, when any thing is objected againft their behaviour and a- 
étions, with truth and reafon: For fach people generally expofe 
their fhame the more by their pretended jultification. The La- 
tins fay: Suo ipfiws Indicio perit Sorex. The It: Quanto pid ff 
ruga, tanto pit /puzza il Stronz, 

Srix [peynung, Sax.) a difturbance, buftle, hurly-burly. 

Sr1’x1ous [ot /firia, L. an icicle} being in drops or hanging 
like icicles. 

Sri’arup [ptinop, Sex. etrier, F. e/tribe, Sp. and Port ] 
the ftep of a faddle. 

Sri‘naur [ina Séip) a piece of timber put under the keel, 
when fome part of it is loft or beaten off. 

Srinaup./teckings, {tockings without fect, only a fort of a 
ftop under the heel. 

ASrtitcu [ftich, G.] a fewing with a needle; alfo a tharp 
pricking pain in the fide, and a ftitch in knitting. 

: id Stircn [of fticken, Dw. fterhen, G.] to few with a 


F a TTeN- Pers, an herb good againft ftiches or pains in the 
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Stri’tiy [of eis, Sex.) a fmith’s anvil ; alfa difeafe in oxen. 

Sri‘vrve-Back [itickitng, Tewt.] a little fort of a fith. 

A Sri'ver [ftupber, Da.} a coin, in value one penny, and 

1 fifth of a penny Engh. 

Strives, Stews, bawdy-houfes, where lewd women projti- 
tute themfclves. 

Stoa’KeED, Stocked or ftopped. 

Stoa’ceo [with Saror)) a term uled when the water in 
the bottom of a fhip cannot come to the pump; they fay iris 
Stsaked, 

Stoa‘ker, one who looks after the fire in a brew houfe, 

ASroat [ptut, Sax.Ja ftallion-horfe; alfo a fort of rat; 

Store (scsi, Gr.) knap-weed, L. 

Srocca'no [ ftoccato, Ir )a ftab or thruft with a weapon. 

Srock [reocce, Sex. frock, Sv. Du. and GJ the trunk of 
a tree: afund of money; ajfo part of atally ftruck in the Ex- 
chequer, &c. 

Stock [e/ter, F. ftork, Dz )a family or race. 

Stocks (rreceer, Sax. Crocken, De. a device forthe pu. 
nifhment of offenders] were ordered to be fet up in every ward 
in the city of Londen, in the reign of K. Edward 1V. in the 
year 1476. by William Hamptom, mayor. 

To be in the Shoemaker’s Stocns, to have ftreicht pinching 
fhoes. ~ 
Srocks. Market, was made a market for fieh and fith, by 
Henry Wallis, mayor; the profits of it to be for the repairs of 
London- Bridge. 

Stock of aw Anchor, that piece of wood which is faftened to 
the beam hard by the ring, and ferves to guide the flook of the 
anchor, to fall right to fix into the ground. 

Srock [or foot) ofan Anert. 

Srocxs (with Siip Wrights] a frame of timber and large pots 
made on fhore to build frigates, pinnaces, &'¢. whence, when a 
fhip is building, fhe is faid to be upon the dvocks. 

Svrock of Cards, the cards not dealt. 

Stock-Doves, a kind of pidgeons, large and wild. 

Stock-Fib (ftockiip, Du. Crock.tifch, G.) a fort of fith 
falted and dried. 

Srocx-Gilfiflocer, a fragrant flower. 

Stock [or frame) of a Gun or Pifiol, 

A laughing Stock, a ridiculus perfon who gives occafion for 
being laugh’d at in all companies. 

‘ ieee a dealer or broker in the publick flocks or 
unds. 

To Stock [of rroccan, Sex.] to put into 2 Rock or banks 
alfo to put into a lock, as a barrel into a gun-ftock, &e. alfo to 
furnifh a Shop or ware-houfe. 

Stockines, Ho/en, 3 covering for the lecs: 

Sroecnas [stixi¢, Gr.] cotton-weed or french Lavender, Ly 

Sro'icat [frerws, L.) of, or pertaining ta the Sroicts 

Sto’rcaunass (of Sroende, the Stock pailofophers] a holding 
the principles of the Stoicés, that wife men ought to be fiee 
from paffions, and that all things were governed by fate, 

Sro1cism [feici/imus, L.) the maxims and opinions of the 
Sroicks, 

Sro’iecs, a fe€t of Atéenizn philofophers [ called =r 
of sod, Gr. a porch; becaufe they taughe in a ae 
ofthe city) followers of Zeno; their morality coniitted much in 
paradoxes, as that a wife man is free from al! paffion and pertur- 
bation of mind; that pain is no real evils that a wife man is 
happy in the midét of torture, that he ought never to be moved 
with joy or grief; they eitecmed all things to be ordered by an 
inevitable neceflity of fate, 

ASro'xer, v. Steaker. 

Stove [etole, F. efela, Sp. fale, It. of L. stan, GrJa 
long or royal robe ; alfo a pricit's veltment. 

Groom of the Srore, the head gentleman belonging to the 
bed-chamber of a fovercign prince. 

Srove (with Romiyb Pri¢?s] an ornament worn by prieits 
over the furplice, as a mark of fuperiosity in their refpective 
churches, &e. 

Sroue, v. To Steal, 

Sro’u tp [ folido, Ie. efelide, Sp. folidws, L.] foolith, 

Sro’tipnéss [froliditas, L.} foolithuels. 

Sto’Ln 

Sto'LLeN 

Stro'ma (stua, Gr.] the mouth or the opening of a vein or 
other veffel. 

Stomaca’ce (stuzxéxn, Gr.) a forene(s in the mouth, rank, 
nefs in the gums, 

Sro’macu [¢fomac, F. fomace, It. efsmize, Sp. fomackyr, 
L. of siueyS, Gr.] a hollow, membranous organ, deitined 
tu receive ¢ ¢ food, to digeft and convert it into chyie; allo 
the appetite to meat; alfy choler or paflion, a telly and refradtc. 
ry humour. 

@ good Sromacn tgs the bet sauce. 

Lat. Optimum Condimentum Fames, which is Sid to have been 

an Apepbrhegm of Socrates. 


$ v. to fteal. 


He 
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He that has a good appetite needs no fauce; but will eat with 
more pieafure, than a man with a weak puny ftomach, that has 
all the high and provocative fauces, that art and luxury ever in- 
vented. The Germ. fay: in guter Appetit is Ber bette 
Isorh. (A good ftomach is the belt cook.) The Fr. ff #'¢/f Suu- 
ce gue 2° Appetit. (‘There is no fauce but appetite) that is, none 
fo good. 

7 big Sromacn ig ag infatiable ag a Latwpers urfe. 

Fr, Ia Pappetit ouvert, comme la bourfe d'un Avocat. 

‘This proverb is rais'd upon a fuppolition of lawyers being ve~ 
ry ravenous, but it is to be hop'd this rule has a great number of 
exceptions, 

To Sto’Macn (fsmacberi, L.] to be angry at, to refenta 
matter, as an affront, ill ufage, Ge. 

Sro’MacHER, the fore-part of, or a piece feporate, with 
which women cover the fore-part of their tlays or bodies, alfo 
a piece of cloth, quilting or any thing elfe to put over one’s break. 

Sro’mMacnPuL [/omachabundus, L-] having a great {pirit; 
loth to fubmit; dogged, furly. 

Sro'MacuFruLNess [of omacbabundus, L.] greatnels of {pi- 
rit; falnefs of refentment. 

Sro’macnicar? [ /Pomachiens, L. seutyinds, Gr.] per- 

Stroma’CHIck taining to, or good for the ltemach. 

Sroma‘curcnness [of fomachicus, L. of pueyinis, Gr.) 
a ftomachick quality or helpfulnefs to the flomach, L. 

Sroma'cuicns [soutxind, Gr.] medicines gocd for the 
ftomach. 

Sro’macu-Stias [in Hou/ewifery) a difeafe in fowls, cauled 
by thin skins breeding in their ftomachs. 

Sroma’cuiess [of Stomach, and lear, Sax.) wanting an ap- 
petite + alfo not apt to refent. 

Sro’MacHosiTy, anger, indignation. 

Sro’macuovus. foon angry, dildainful. 

Stomacuus [with Anat.) is properly the left or upper o- 
rifice of the ventricle or ftomach, by which meats are reccived 
into it, and not the whole ftomach, which is call'd Ventricudes. 

Stone [rean, Sex. fteen, Dan. een, Su. Du. and L. G. 
fcin, H. G. fen, Tewt.) a hard mineral that may be broken or 
wrought into forms for building, &¢. 

Co kill two Birds with one Stone. 

Forecaft is the life of bufinefs, anda want of it frequently 
makes us do things at twice or more times, which might as well 
have beer done at one and the fame time. We fay likewile : 
To flop two Gaps evith one Bulb; or, e flop two Mouths with one 
Morje/; which come up tothe fame. The Latins fay: Eaden Fi- 
dclia duos dealbare parietes. The Germans: wep Carhrer, mti 
etnem Heprath.Gure, aug fearen: i.e. To wed two diugh- 
ters with one portion, The Fr: Faire d'un Pierre deux Coups, 
The It: Pighar due columbi auna fava. (To take two pigeons 
with one bean.) 

& rowling Srone never gathers Mofs. 
Lat, Sexum volutum non obducitur mufeo. 

‘That is, aman of an ulettl'd temper, who is always removing, 
or changing his {tate of life, feldom grows rich. ‘The Scots fay: 
Fools are fisin (iond) of fittting (moving) and wife Men of jit- 
ting. The Fr: Pierre qui route namafe point de Mouffe. Gr: 
AiQ> nvrudius S 73 gtyoo s roti. The It; Safa che ro- 
tola non fa muffa. ; 

To Stone [prenan, Sex. feenen, Du. feinigen, G.] to 
throw flones at. 

Sroxe-Crop (eancnop, Sax.) an herb. 

Srone-Cray, a dillemper in hawks. 

Stoxs-Doudilet, a prifon. 

The Svone [or gravel) a diftemper of the bladder or kidnies. 

Zhe Stonus [or Tefticies] of a Man or Beas. 

wf Stone. Horfe, the male of that {pecies of animals, 

The Stone of jundry Fraits [as of acherry, plumb, peach, 
€f¢.) the feed contain’d in a fhell like a nut. 

Stove Pitch, to diftinguith it from liquid pitch, or tar. 

Srone-Breat, faxifrage. 

A Stone Cutter, a lapidary. 

The Svone Cray, adiltemper in hawks. 

Srons-Falcon, a kind of hawk, which builds her neft in 


rocks. 
Srone of Wool r4lb. of Beef Sib. in Hertfardbire 12lb. of 
Wax Sib. 
Stone dlind, quite blind. 
Stone dead, quite dead. 
eens (sepeenen, Sax.) pelted with ones; alfo floned to 
th. 


Sto'xtNess [peenignery, Sax.] falnefs of itones, or a flony 
quality’ 

Sro‘ny [peeniz, Sax. frenig, Du. and O. G. ffeinig, H. 
G.) full of tones. 

The Stony, ftoninefs, Mi/ton. 

Stoop, v. to tland. 

Sroox, a fhock of corn of 12 Mheaves. 

Sroot [pful, C. Br. cole, Sax. dual, Tent. Geol, or Koel, 
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Dan. Sa. and L. G. Gull, H. G.] a feat co fit on; al the 


avoiding of excrements. 
‘Sctween two Stoors the 4..s fallg to the Ground. 

Hc that depends upon two parties, perfons or things is gene- 
rally difappoinied in both, The Latias fay: Duos Lepores se- 
guutes, neutrum affeguutis. The Fr. as we: Entre deux Selies 
fe Cul en terre, and the It: Fra due jelle il cul per terra. 

To go te Stoo, to difcharge the excrements. 

Stoo'mMine of Wine, isthe putting in bags of herbs or other 
ingredients into it. 

Jo Stoor [reopian, Sax. forpen, Dx.) to bow or bend 
downward, to cringe, to condeicend. 

To Stoor [in Falconry] a hawk is faid co loop, when being 
upon her wings, at the height of her pitch, fhe bends down vioe 
lent to ftrike the fowl. 

A Sroor [reoppa, Sex. orp, Dz.] 2 quarts in meafure. 

_ Sroo'pinc (otf Goopen, Du.) bending downwards; fubmit- 
ting. 

ToStop [fopp, Dan. ftoppa, Sv. fopprn, Dw. ‘and L. 
G. eptent He 2 to flay, ag teil se from guine Pos 
ward, {ufpend or caule to ceafe. = 

Ts Srov (Goppen, Du. and L.G. fopfen, H.G.} to fill up, 

ASrep, a ity or delay, alfo a rub or obftacle. 

Tbe Srops {in writing] the comma, feri-colon, colon, &'e. 

To Stor trae Gaps [two Mouths] &e. v. Stone. 

Sroppace (of fopper, Daw.) a flay, hindrance, obfru- 
Ation, Ee. 

Sro’rrer [in a Ship] a piece of cable uled to ftop the halliards 
or the cable, that it may not run our too far 

eee rane ta the Belly (in Howfeccrfery) a difeafe incident to 
poultry 

Sro'rrxe [Gopftl, Dx. and L. G. ttoepfel, H. G.] a flop- 
per of a cask, bottle, é’r, 

Sto’race, wate-houfe-room ; alfo the hire paid for ir. 

Sro’nax [siex%, Or.] the gum proceeding from a tree, 
growing in Syria, very fiveet-feented, 

Srore [(pftor, C. Br. foor, Su. great) 
vifions or ammunition laid up. 

Sroxe ig no sore. 
Lat. Superflua nom nocent. 
H. G. Geberflut tchadvet nicht. 

Fr. L'’Abondance ne fait point de mat,” 

This proverb isa leffon of parfimony and iniinuates that there 
is no harm in having more of any thing, than we havea prefent 
ufe for, nor in hoarding up a thing that at prefent may feem ule- 
lefs to us; for time may make it ufefull. The Jf. fay: from 
Lat. or French, [ Abbondanza non fa mai ma/e. 

One God, no more, bur Friends good Srore. 

Lat. Usus Dews, plares Amici. We want but one God to 
blels our undertakings; but we can’t have too many friends to 
forward or encourage them. 

4 Srone-bouft, a magazine. 

To Sroxs, to furnith a houfe, 
&¥c. alfo to lay up in ftore. 

Sro‘rce [sveyi, Gr] that parental infliné& or natural affe- 
_ which all - =e animals bear towards their young. 

To’areR, the fry or young fith; alfo young fwin 
to be fatted. eis oe haat 

A Stork [peonc, Sax. forch, Se. Daz. Du. and G. of 
sopyh, Gr. natural affetion, becavfe this fowl is remarkable for 
its care of its aged parents] a certain wild fowl. 

4 Stork [Hierogiypb.| reprefents piety becanfe it is hid to 
be very grateful to its parents in their old age. This bird is the 
trueemblem of a fon, for whatfoever duty a fon owes to his fa- 
ther, they are all found in the fork; for the young help the old, 
and furnith them with food, when they are notable to provide 
for themfelves; and thence the P/a/mi? calls i: FON of FON 
mercy, On account of its compajlionate and tender difpofition to- 
wards its parents. 

4 Stork, is likewife an emblenr of gratitude, becaufe it is 
reported, that they, in recompence forthe ufe of the place where 
they build their nelt, throw down the firft yeara feather, the 
next an egg, and the third a young one, 

Sronk’s-Bid/, an herb; alfo an inftrument ufed in furgery. 

ASrorm [pform, C. Br. propm, Sax. form, Dus. Du. 
Sv.and G J bluttering weather, a cempeil ; alfo a buttle, a noile; 
alfo an affault or fudden attack; alfo trouble. 

After a Sroxm comes a Calm. 

Lat. Po? nubila Posebus. H. G Sach dem Regen won. 
nenichern. Fr. Apres la Plaie le beau Terms, ( After rain comes 
fun fhine. ) 

To Stoam [ftormer, Dan. forma, Su. ftormen, Dy. and L, 
G. furmen, H.G. or of rtonm, prob. of peopmian, Sax.] to 
attack a fortified place furiouflys alfo to chate, to fume, to be 
in a rages alfo to feold or brawl, 

Sto'amtness(pconmicanerre, Sax.) tempeltuoufnels. 

Sto’nmy [propmig, Sex. Gormig, Ds, andL. G. fture 
mig, H. G.] boilterous, tempeltuous, 


abundance ; alfo pros 


fhip or place with provifions, 


Sro‘ar 
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Sro’ry [of peop, Sax.) a floor up fairs. 

Sto’ry (perp, Sax. a contraction of Hifory) a narration, 
alfoa fable or flam. 

ar Srory ig good, till another be tol. 

This prover’ is a caution to us not to be too forward in judg- 
ing upon hearing only what 18 alledg’d on one fide of the que- 
ftion; For ssinime Circampantia variat Jus, a very (mall cir- 
cumftance on the other fide may put a very different face upon 
things. Solomon lays: When a Man is firft in bis oven Cause be 
Jeemeth right, but bis Neighbour cometh after and trietb bim, 
The Latins fay: Avdiatur & altera Pars. 

4 Srore [prod, Sax.] a young horfe or bullock, 

A Srotr, a kind of ftinking ferret. 

4 Stove [peopa, Sex. flue, Dan. Tobe, Dw. and L. G. 
Tube, H. G.} a ftew or hot bath; a fort of furnace to warm a 
room itfelf; alfo a fort of fire-grate in which isa flow, alfo a 
machine to put burning coals in, which the women in Hoi/and 
and Germany put under their petticoats to warm their feet &c. 

ASrove [with ConfePioners} a little clofet well ftopp'd up 
on all fides, in which is a flow, having the feveral ftories of 
fhelves for ferting fweet meats to dry on. 

Srounp, a vellel that ftands an end. 

Stour [fout, Dv.) lofty, hard, bold, courageous, 

ag you are Stour be merciful. 

A taunting manner of {peaking to thole who threaten us, and 
whom we are not afraid of. Lat. Satis eff prafra fe Leoni. 

Srourt, throng beer. 

A Srour Commander (Hierozlypb.] was reprefented by a lion, 
which is a creature bald, courageous, flrong, and terrible to all 
other animals. 

Srou'twess [of Gout, Dy. folt, Sv. Golt, L. G. folt;, 
H. G. proud, haughty, arrogant, and #e/*) courageoufneis, 

boldnefs. 

Srow, fol, and Meld, with the Ce/ts-/eyth, Germ. fignifies a 
citys and hence fade fignifiesa place, feat, or city; and pifol, 
Brit. afeat or lool; hence Brijfol or Briflew. And in this 
fignification is a very common termination at the end of the pro- 
per names of towns, cities, Fe. 

Strow'ace [of ntop, Sax. a place where goods may be ftowed 
or laid up; allo money paid for laying them up. 

Te Stow [of ptopian, Sex. fouwen, Dw. fauen, G.) to 
place, to lay upina hip. ware houfe, &'c. 

Srowr, a hedze-flake; alfo the round of a ladder. 

Stra‘pism [/rabijmus, L. sexSiepis, Gr.) a fquinting or 
looking afquint. 

To Strapv ce [of penxoin, Sax.] to {fpread the legs abroad, 

Srra’poLine (9. 4. ttriding, of pepeoan, Sax.) ipreading 
the legs wide. 

Te Stra’core ([Spef/mam derives it of pepe, Sax, a way; 
but Minjbew of fravolare, Ital.) to go from company, to wan- 
der. 

Straicks [with Guaners) plates of iron ferving for the 
rounds of the wheel of a gun-carriage. 

SrRalaurT {rtnace, Sex. fratk, Du, efroit, F. fretts, It. 
gfreite, Port.) right, direét; alfo narrow, feanty; allo Rreiched 
out in length. ; 

ASteatour[ercit, F.]a great preflure, a difficulty , dikrefs; 
alfo extreme want. 

AStraiocut [with Aydrograpbers) a narrow fea or gut fhut 
up between lands on either fide, and atfording a paflage out of 
one great fea into another, 

SrraicuT (racks, Dw. and G. of yexclice, Sex.) pre- 
fently immediately, by and by. 

Srratcuts, a fort of narrow Ker/ey cloth, 

Straicutness [prob, of ftrackg, Dy. or rCpacnerre, 
Sax.) difficulty, extreme want, narrownels, lightnels, 

Jo Staain [prob. of fringere, L. or effraindre. F.] to ule 
great force or endeavour, to exert vehemently; alfo to ftretch 
out wide, &¥¢, alfo to feparate liquors from the thick part or fe- 
diment, by prefling, {queezing through a hair bag and cloth, &c. 
alfo to drain thro’ a fieve. 

Sraatn ata Gnat, and {allow a Camel. 

H. G. @iicken fagen und Camele derithlucken. 

This proverb alludes to fuch perfons as are over {crupulous at 
the ations of others, and are carping at every trivial faulr in 
their conduct, when, at the fame time, they allow themfelves a 
much great liberty in crimes of a more enormous nature. v. 

To fcallow an Ox, and be choak’d with the Tail, 

A Sreatn [ frifio or extenfio, L.) a vehement effort. 

ASraatn [Hunting-Term) the view or track of a deer. 

A Strain [with Surgeons] a violent extorfion of the finews 
beyond their tone, a fprain. 

To Staain -_ Falconers] a term ufed ofa hawk, who is 
faid tO frain, when fhe catches at any thing. 

STRAIT [renac, Sax. etroit, F,) direét, without bendings or 
rarnings, 


STRAIT [in Archite?.) aterm wied, by bricklayers, to fignify 
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half, or more or Iefs than half, a tile In bresdth and rhe wihote 
length. ‘They are commonly us‘ at the gabic ends, where they 
are laid at every other courie, to caule the tiles to dread Joins, 
as they term it; that is, that the joints of one courie may noe 
anfwer exadtly to the joint of the next courfe, either atove or 
below it. 

ToStrat'ten [rendre a Pejfroit, F.} to make fraic wichout 
bendings, &'¢. alfo to prefs hard, 

Straitness [pracneppe, Sex.) dizeftne’s, belng without 
bending or turning. 

Strait [ctroitement ,F. pepacy, Sax. Cracks, Dz, 

Srear'tway § and G.} immediately, preiently, forthwith, 

A Strake (ctreeke, Dx and L. G. ttrirh, H. G.} the 
line or track which a whee) makes. 

A Strake [with Shipwrights] a feam hetween 2 planks, 

To beef aa Ste axe (Sea-Terse] a thip is aid fo to du, when the 
inclines or hangs more to one ide than anocher, the quantity of 
a Whole plank’s breadth. 

Sraa‘keo (of frreke, Dy.) having ftrakes or lines, 

Srramo'nta, the apple of Perw, or thorn.apple, £. 

A Srranp [pepanp, Sex. ftrand, Sv. frrantt, Dy, frrann 
G.} a high thore or bank of the fea, or of a great river; wheace 
the ftreet near the city of Lowdea is called the Strand, 

A Srraxp [with Sailers) the twilt ofa rope. 

Sraano and Stream [old Rec.) a freedom trom cuflom and 
all impolitions upon goods or vefiels, by Jand or water. 

Strano-Ranaer, a bird about the fize of a ark, with a {quire 
bill fomething like a ralp, that rans on the rocks of Spitderg, and 
feeds on worms. 

To Straxp [ptnanban, Sex. {tranden, Dy. and G.] to run 
a fhip on fhore or on the banks. 

Srran peo [of pzpanp, Sax. a bank of the fer, &r,} is 
hier be fhip either by tempeit, or ill fleerage, is run aground and 
perifhes. 

Srrance [etrange, F. franiers, Ie. efrine, Sp. . of extrae 
news, L. foreign] waulual, uncommon, wonderful. 

Stra nceness [of etrange, F,] unufualnefs, uncommannes. 

Stea‘ncer (exiranexs, L. erranger, F. jiranters, It. eran 
gére, Sp. efrargeira, Port.) an unknown perfon, one wich 
whom a perfon his no acquaintance, or one of another nation, 
country, ve, 

Freth Fith and Strancens Cink in three Daps. 

Lar. Ps? tres fepe dies vilefeit pijets EF Hopes. HG. 
Deep tagiger Fith raugt auf &einen Cifii. Ein Drep tar. 
Giger Ga'r ttt cincmectne Laft. ‘The comparifon is homely 
enough, but is ojten too true. The Spam. fay: El éxés ped y 
el pice a tres dia, biéde. 

Srra‘ncer [in Law) one whois not privy or party to an 
adt, as a Stranger toa Judgment is one to whom it does not be- 
long. 

To Stra'nore [jrangulare, L, and It. etrangler, F.) to 
choke, to ftifle, to itop the breath. 

Stra'ncrie Weed, a kind of herb. 

Straa'nciss [in Horfes] a difcafe when they void thick ha- 
mour at the noftrils. 

Stra noting [rangulatio, L.] choaking, fuffocating, 

Straa’xcury (seeyyueie, Gr.) a ftoppage of urine, when 
it ts voided drop by drop, and that with pain and a continual in- 
clination to make water. 

ASrrap (prob. of ftrippen, Dz, to {courge.] a thong of 
leather. 

ToSrrap, to bear with a ftrap. 

A strap [in a2 Sdip) isa rope which is {pliced about any 
Pp and made with an eye, to fallen it any where upon occa- 

on. 

A Strap [with Surgeons] a fort of band ufually made of filt, 
wool, leather, Gc. to tretch out members in the fering of broken 
or disjointed bones; or for binding patients, when it is needful to 
confine them, for the more fecure performance ofa paintul one- 
ration. 

Strapra vo [frappata, It.) a fort of military punifhment, 
wherein, the criminal’s hands being tied behind him, he is hoift- 
ed up with a rops to the top of a long piece of wood, and let 
fall again almoit to the ground, fo that his arms are diflocated by 
the weight of his body in the fhock. 

Srra’Ppinc, huge, lufty, bouncing, as a frapsinz Lest, 

Sraa'ta (in Natural Hiflory) the (everal beds or layers, of 
different matter, whereof the body of the earth is compoied, they 
lying over one another, from the furface to the greatelt depch. 

Srra‘racem [jPratageme, F. fratagemma, It. etratagersa, 
Sp, fratagema, L. ¢-rrayaue, Gr. a politics device or fub- 
tle invention, efpecially in war-affairs, 

STRATAGE'MICAL, Of, or pertaining to ftrstagems. 

Srra’raRiTuMeTRy (of rex 7G anarmy, deeduess, nom-~ 
ber, and yerpio, Gr. to meafure] the art of drawing up an are 
my orany partof it inany given geometrical figure, and of ex- 
prefling the number of men contained in fuch a figure, as they 
ftand in array, cither near at hand or at a diitance. 

STRATIFI- 
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Srratipica’tion (with ClyriJan arrangement of diffe. 
rent matters, bed upon bed, or one layer upon another, in a 
crucible, in order to calcine a metal. Ge. : 

Jo Stra’tiry Gvld and Cement (with Refners) is to hy 
a bed of cement, and then a plate of gold, and then another 
of cement, and fo on. till the crucible is filled. 

Strato'cracy [of spar, an army, and xpa7G, pow- 
‘er, dominion, Gr.] military government, or a kingdom go: 
verned by an army or by foldiers. 

Jo Stra’tuminaTe [ //ratuminare, L.] to pave. 

Stra’tum juper Aratum, layer upon layer, row upon row, 
one row over the other, OL. 

Straw ([Sepeap, Sax. fra, Sv. Grop, Du. Frob, G.] the 
flalk of corn. 

& Man of Sreaw. A man of no account, 

be ig not gone thither to pick Srraws. 
me ig not gone on a flecbelefg Crrand. 

That is, he is not gone for gothing, or tpon a trivial account. 
The Germans fay. Ee bien gu zehlen ( to count peale. ) the Fr. 
Pour enfiler des perles, (to thread pearls.) 

& Man of Straw is worth a Cloman of Gold. 

The Fr. fay: Homme de pailles vant une fensme d'or, and 
‘tis to be hop'd this unmannerly proverb was borrow'd from 
theirs, and not theirs from ours. The It. have it likewife, Us 
buono di paglia, val una — ore, 

§ the Straw, to lie in. 

ilbeig' Milit. Word] a word of command, ufed to dif- 
mi(s the foldiery, when they have grounded their arms, fo as 
they may return to them again, upon the fir fring a gun or 

rum. : 
we ciaecnid [reneap-bepian, Sax.} a fommer-fruit 
well known. 

Straaw-Worm, an infedt. 

Srraw-duilt; made or built with raw, Milton. — 

Srraw'y [ponepenc, Sax.} full of, or ftrewed with flraw. 

To StRAY fot rene, Sax. away, or of firaviare, Ital. q. 
extra viam ire, L. or perhapsof {ftropen, Dw. freuen, G, to 
ftrew or fpread abroad.] to wander or ftraggle out of the way. 

A Srray, a bealt that wanders out from its palture, &. 

ASreeax [pepice, Sax. freeck, Du. frith, G.] a line 
or track that any thing leaves behind it. 

To Sraeax ( fricciare, It. fricken, De. reichen, G_] 
to make ftreaks, lines, or marks. : 

To Stream [pepeamian, Sex. Groomen, Dv. Grohmen, 
G.]} to run in a itream. } 

Stream Anchor [with Sailors] a {mall anchor made faft to 
a fiream-cable, for a thip to ride by in a gentic ttream, 

Sreeam-Works [in the Tis Mines] certain works whereby 
the miners follow the veins of metal, by cutting trenches. 

A Stream [ptpeam, Sex, from, Su. room, Du. ftrohm, 
G.] a running water, the current or courfe of a river. 

"Cig hard ftribing againfe the Sreeam. 
Lat. Dificile ef contra torrentem nit, 
It. Stultus pugnat im adverfis ire matator aguis. 

And it is very often prudence not to attempt it. We fay to 
the fame purpote, It is bard to hich again’ the Bricks, 

Srrea MER [of a Ship) a flag or pendant, 

Stre’aMINe [in Heraldry) aterm us'd to exprefs a Rream 
of light darting from a comet or blazing-ftar, vulgarly call'd 
the Brard. 

Srreer [Sepere or Stpate, Sax. @treede, Dan. Strart, 
Du. and L. G. @traffe, H. G. prob, of ffrata, L. fc. via) 
a paved way ina ftreet, Gr, built on both fides. 

Street Gavel [in Chotingtom in Sufex] the fum of two 
fhillings prid by every tenant to the lord, for his going out and 
returning into it 

ASrexeer-walker, a common Strumpet. 

Srrxe’nm [with the Romans) prefents made out of refpeét on 
New Years-Day 5 and as a happy augury for the enfuing year. 

Srrenotu [Stpengd of Sepang, Sex. ) ability, power, 
might. : oe 

Strencts [Vis, L. as an allegorical deity] is generally de- 
ferib'd in painting, fculpture, &¢. by the goddefs Pas/as, with 
the features of her face bold, her perfon robult, large limbs, ‘a 
brown complexion, and lively piercing eyes. In her right 
hand a lance, wreath'd with {prigs of oak, and in the Iete a 
fhicld, on which is defcrib'd a lion fighting with a wild boar. 
Sometimes fhe is pi€tur’d leaning with her left elbow on a piece 
of a pillar, or embracing a column with her left arm. 

Jo Staenctuen [of Stpangian, Sex.) to make ftrong. 

Ag the Dap lengthens, the Cold stRENcTHENs, 

That is, itis often more piercing in Felrwary or March, than 
in December and January. 

Srae‘nuous [ freauas, L. ] flout, valiant, adtive, vigorous. 


STRENuUO’sITY (frenwofitas, L.) vigoroufnels, earnelt- 
Srae'nuousness@ nels, laborioufnel:. 


Sras rerous [/ireperws,L.) noify, jarring, hoarle, 
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Srrererousnrss [of Preperws, L.] noifinels. 

Srre‘prtus judicialis [old Ree.) the circamftances of noile; 
of a crowd, and other formalities, at a trial in a publick court 
of jultice, Z. 

Stress (Stnece, Sex. violence] the main point of an affair 
alfo the foulnefs of weather. : 
To Jaya Stress upon, to rely upon, to have a great regard to. 

STRETCH, extent. 

YoSrrercu [of Stpecan, Sex. ftrecker, Dex. ftrathta, 
Su. Crrecken, Du. and G.) to reach owt, to draw into a length, 
to make a matter more than it is, to tell a lie. 

Sreercn forward the Halliards [ Sea-Phrafe ] fignifies to 
deliver along that part, which the men hale by, into the hands 
of thofe that are ready to hoife or hale. 

STRE'TCHERS ty @ Boat] thofe wooden faves the rowers 
fet their feet azaint 

To Straw [yenepran, Sex. fro, Sv. fropen, Ds. freuen, 
G_] to featter sbroed Or upon. 

Sreeuw [/rr. Imp.) did flrew. 

Srraewn, Sreewp [/r. Part. P.) have ftrewn, 

Star’at Oe ant. Architefure] the litts, fillets, or rays which 
feparate the ftriges or flutinzs of columns. 

Stei‘az (in Natural Hijlory) the {mall hollows or channels 
in the fells of cockles, fcollops, &&'¢ 

Srria’tus, a, um, [in Botan Writ.) freaked. 

Srai‘aten [with Architects] chamfered, channelled, as coc- 
kles, fcollops, and other fhell-fithes sre, 

STRI'CKEL é {of ranican, Sax. to flrike) a piece of ever 

STRICKLESS§ wood fo Itrike off the over meafure of corn, 

Srater [fretto, It. ehrecho, Sp. fridus, L.) clote, exact, 
pofitive, pundtual ; alfo fevere, 

Srai'cren [xergnicen, Sex.] beaten, {mitten; alfo advanced 
as fPricken in yeurs. 

Srricr, rigid, rigorous, clofe, exact precile. 
eee (of ridéus, L.} exaétnels, punctualnels, 
nefs, 


‘ ee [frifiews, L.) gathered or cropped with the 
and. 

Srarcrurs (/frifura, L.] a {park from a red hot iron. 

Srai’crure [in a figurative Senfe) {mall particles, as Brutes 
have fome Sri@ures of Ratiocination. 

Sraip, Staippen, v. To Seride. 

To Sraipe [of pepidan, Sax.) co flep wide; alfo to beftride 
or lay a leg over an horfe, 

Sraip(Jr. Imp.] did firide. 

Strip bi Part. P.)Srrippen has ftrid, ftridden.) 

A Stxive [pepeove, and pepive, Sex.) two fleps or a meas 
fure of § teet. 

4 Cocks Srrips, the tread of a cock in an egg; alfo the 
wide ftep of a cock. 

Stri’pent [ fridens, L.) gnafhing or making a crafhing 
noife with the teeth. 

Srat'puLous [/ridu/us, L.} crathing or fereaking. 

Srri’puLousness [of fridulus, L.) fcreakingneds, 

Sratre [¢?rif, O. F.) contention, endeavour. 

Stai'ces [in Architeure) are the hollow channels in the 
fhaft of a column, call'd by our workmen flutings and grooves. 

Te SrRike yepican, Sex. frpcken, Ds. treicken, G.] to 
beat or hits allo to affect or make an impreflion on the mindj 
alfo to make even meafure with a frickel 

Struck [Jr Imp.} did trike. 

Srruck (Jr, Part, P.] Strucken have or am ftruck. 

Sraixe a Dog with a Bone and he'll nor hows. 

Ic is natural for men to bear with {mall inconveniences, that 
bring great profit: and our proverb isa very good lefion for 
thoic who have any dependance upon the great: they may 
fometimes have a bone thrown them, but they have generally a 
great many rubs, and blows too, before they get at it, which it 
is their prudence to bear with refignment, or to leave it to them 
that will. 

Srrixe the Iron while it is bat, v. Make Hay while the 
Sax joins. 

A Sraixs, a ftrike for meafuring of corn; alfo a meafure 
containing 4 buthels. 

To Sruixe the Flag [Sca-Term] to let down the flag. 

Jo Stains a Maj? [Sea-Term] is to take it down. 

Jo Strikes Sat/[Sea-Term] to lower, or let down the fail. 

To StRixk down inte the Hold (Sea-Term) is wo lower any 
thing into the hold by tackles or ropes. 

Jo Strike [or conclude) ¢ Bargain. 

A Sreixe of Flax, as much as ts heckled at one handful. 

Strike the Top fails upom the Bunt (Sea-Pbraje] is when 
they are only Jet down mmaft- high, 

Sra Kine (of arepican, Sex.] beating, hitting, &¢. alfo 
a making an impreflion upon the mind or ob 

Sraikinc-iF deel (ot a clock) is the tame that fome call Pin- 
sebeel, on account of the pins that are fet round the rim of ite 
In clocks that go eight days, the fecond wheel is the Stritinge 

71 wheel, 


rigid- 
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wheel or Pin-I heel; and, in thofe that go fixteen days, the 
firlt or great wheel is commonly the Seritiag Wheel. 

Srei’xine Saif (Sea. Phrg/e] is the letting down or lower. 
ing the top failss fo that, when one hhip {trikes to another ia 
tiismanner, it is a compliment of refpect and fubmiflion, or a 

. tuken of yielding in an engagement. 

SraiKina [with Sarfors) is when a thip, coming upon 
Shoal water, beats upon the ground. 

Stet'xinc (in the King’s. Court] whereby blood is drawn ; 
the punifhment whereof is, that the criminal fhall have his right 
hand ttruck off in a folemn manner; for ftriking in # ‘eftminfters 
hall, while the courts of juttice are fitting, the punifhment is im- 
prifonment for life, and forfeiture of eltare. 


4 Staine [ptneng, Sex. Graeng, sv. ftreng, Dx. and G. 


the twilt of a rope /iringd, Ital. of jiringere, L. to bind] any 
thong, thread-line, &'¢. to tie with. 

Staines, the cords of a mulical inftrument, €'r. 

Qe has tino Staines to his Bom. 

That is, he is well provided for; if one bufinefs fail him he 
has another in referve. Lat. Duaius Anchoris nititur, He is 
doubly moor'd; or, according to the verfe. 

, Tevo Anchers are good as I have been told; 
” For if one breaks the other may bold, 

Gr. ‘Ei Svciv osuciv. The Fr. lay as we; Il a deux Cordes 
a fon Arc, The It. aavigar per pid venti. 

“Steine the Lamprey [Carving-Term)] f, ¢. cutit up. 

Srreinc-Halt [in Horfes} a fudden twitching up the hinder 
leg. 
oro String [of peneng, Sex.) to draw up ona thread or 
ftring. 

Srawn (Zr. Imp. and Part P.) did ftring, have ftrung. 

Sraincenr (fringens, L.) binding. : 

Srai'xcentness [ot fringes, L.J a binding quality. 

Srai'ncrness (Stnengencyy, Sex.) fulne(s of ftrings. 

Srai'neoy [Sxnzengene, Sax.) full ot flrings. 

To Srrip [of freppen, Da. ftreitien, G.) to pull off the 
clothes, skin, hide, peel, &r. 

A Sraip [ftreiff, G.) a {mall piece of cloth, paper, &e. 

Sreip [in Lew] fpoil, deitruclion, &¢. as te make Strip and 
Hs Re. - 

ASrRiPE (of ferepe, Dw. a Line or Trace, or of treiff, G.] 
a blow or lath with a whip, or fcourge, Gc. alfo a ftreak in 
filk, cloth, ftuff, &¥e. : ee 

A Sra'euine [Minbeeo derives it of t ripydiands, L. leaping 
and dancing, g. a trippling] a youth 

To Srrive (ofriver, O. F. ttriber, Dan. freben, Dw. and 
L. G. ftecben, H. G.] to endeavour earnelily, to contend, 
alfo to combate with. . 

Srrove [/r. Jmp.] did ftrive. 

Srrove, Srriven (Jr. Part. P.) [ gettcebt, G.] have 
ftrove, ftriven. 

Sraiven, v. To Strive, ; 

Strix, the fereech-owl, accounted an unlucky or ill boding 
bird; alfo a witch or hag that changes the favour or countenance 
of children, a fairy or hobgoblin, ZL. ; 

Sraix (in Architeure] achatnel, gutter, or ftrake in the 
rebating of pillars. 

A Srveoak (pepice, Sax. ftrecke, Dx. Mrich, G.] a ftreak- 
line, or dafh. 

A S7roax [of fircich, Tews.) a blow. 

Little Srroxts fell great Gaks. 

Lat. Jeem Maltis ifibus dejicitur querces. 

Gutta cavat Lapidem non vi, fed ferpe cadendo. 

The drift of this proverb is to inculcate perfeverance jn all 
our lawful undertakings; and there is hardly any thing fo ardu- 
ous but what may with time and afliduity be brought to it’s 
wilh'd for effeét, 

One Streoxe fells not the Oak. 

To Stroak [pepacian, Sax. ftrpger, Dan, drpka, Sw. frei. 
ken, Du. Graaken, O. and L. G. ftreichen, H. G.) to feel 
gently, to draw the hand lightly over. 

Srro’kat, an initrument ufed by glafs-makers. ‘ 

Srroa‘kinc. a method of cure that fome people have given 
into in certain difeales, being a ftroaking or rabbing the part af- 
fected with the hand. 

4 Srroxtne [penacung, Sax. Graakung, O. and L. G. 
fireichen, H. oft drawing the hand over. 

Strrokines of Milk, the laft milking. 

Strown, flrewed, Milton, 

To STROLE 

Ts Srrow. 

STROLLERS, rambling players, mountebanks; or vagabonds, 

SyRo wine [¢. rolling, or of rev/er, F.) rambling. 

Steoma'ticks [of cpeua, Gr. of sgavrc'w to ttrew] books 
treating of feveral fcattered fubjects. 

StRoxe ({reneng, Sex. fring, Dan. or of freng, Dw. and 
G. vehement, rigorous, fevere prob. of fremwws, L.) of great 
firength, able, luity, ftout, alfo thick, likewile fharp to the 


(prob. q. ts ro/f.] to rove or ramble about 
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tafe or fmell. 

Srro'wery [of renanglice, Six] with firenoeh. 

SrRo'nG uss [pepagnyype, Sux.) a flrong quality. 

Stro'ncer [pepanglicop, Sax.) having more ftrength, 

Srxo'neest (ptpanglicort, Sex.) ha ving moft flrength. 

Srro‘'NcuLtion, the flrangury, 

Srro'rne [sesgi, Gr. of reege, Gr. to turn] the firft of the 
three members of a Greed lyrick ode or poems the fecond being 
the antiftrophe that aniwers to ity and the third is the Epede 
that anfwers to neither, but is anfwer'd in the next return, 

STropug, is allo the firit turn of the Céeras or choir of fin- 
gers in a tragedy, on one fide of the itage, aniwering to the an- 
tillrophe on the other. 

Stroups [with Sailers] the feveral twills at the end of a 
cable or rope. 

Srrove, v. To Strive, 

Sraucx v. To Strike. 


Stru‘crurs [F. frattura, of frvfura, L.} an edifice. a 
building, a fabrick or pile of building; the way or manner of 


building. 
Srru'crune [with Rbetoriciant} a difpofition of the parts 
~! a dilcourfe, or the order that is cu be ulterved in the framing 
of it. 
Srru‘crure [with Pdilfophers) is the combination or ree 
fult of all thofe qualities or modifications of matter in any nae 
tural body, which diftinguith it from others ; it is the fame 
which is termed the pecadiar Form or Texture of lucha body. 
Srrupe 
STRODE 
Te Stru'core [of spreyeucr, Gre according to Aer. Ca« 
fand.] to thrive eanetlly with, to wreille. 
A Stru'cee, an carneft or violent itriving, 
A Sraum, v. Strumpes, 
Srru'ma, a {welling in the neck, €5'r. the kinp"s-evil, Z. 
Srruma'tick [ Mravaations, Lj of, or pertaining to, or af- 


feéted with ftrumuus humours. 


StruMa’Tickwes [of frurmaticns, L.] a being troubled 
with firumous humours or fwellings, that generally appear in 
the glandulous or kernelly parts, 

Stru'MBa [with Botansfis] the herb crow-foot, LZ. 

Srru’Mous, fuch fwellings of the glands are called fo which 
happen in the Struma, 

4 Stavu'sPer [iome derive it of frout.pot. De. a dung-pot 
er common jakes, tc, others of tromper, F. to deceive, on ac- 
count of jilting) a common whore or harlot. 

STRUNG [ot Stpenx, Sax. a firing] having @rings, or upon 
ftrings, v. To String, 

Spru'nreo Sheep, fheep whole tails have been cut off. 

Strut (with Cargexters) the brace which is framed into the 
ring piece and principal rafters. 

L.G. Ocotita, H. G..J] 2 


a ftock of breeding mares. 


Yo Strut [of @rotten, O. and 
walk after a ftately haughty manner, 

To Srrur like a Crow in a Gutter. 

That is, to walk ina haughty affected y ote; generally Spoken 
of upliarts, who awkwardly imitate a pordy mien. 

Sraurmioca’MeLus [speSsoxdunads, Gr.} the oftrich or 
eRridge, a large fowl which will digeit iron. 

STRUTHIO MELA [spudeiunae, Gr.} a fort of quince, L. 

4 Stvus (ptybbe, Sax. ftubbe, Sv.} a Rump or piece of the 
flock of a tree 

To Stu wp, a nail with the point broken off. 

Stu Beep [of ptybbe, Sex.] thort, well-fet, 

Stu'Bsepness, a heing hort and thick, 

Sru’saine [in Agricu/ture) the pulling or eradicating fhrubs, 
broom, &'¢. out of land. 

Stu'sae [¢/feudie, O. F, ftopprl, Dw. and G. Sfieppia, It 
Stipula, L-] thort ftraw alter reaping. 

Pais! Stunare-Gore, a goole fed in the fubble, an Autumn- 
oofe, 

Stu‘ssorw [¢. d. of being fiont-born, as fome think; but 
ried Cajaud. derives it of ¢iseges, Gr. firm] obllinate, inflexi- 

e. 

Sru’spornness, obflinacy, &¢, 

Stve [flecce, Ital.) a compofition of lime and marble pow- 
dered very fine, ufed in making figures and other ornaments of 
fculpture. 

Struck, v. To Srick. 

Srun oon, Sax. futerrp, 
breeding be = 

Stub (Stub, Sex ] a fort of button, or a round-headed nail 
or bofs. 

To Srvup, to fet or adorn any thing with fuds. 

Sru‘ppinc-Sails (Sea-Term] bolts of canvas extended in a 
fair gale of wind, along the fide of the main fail, and boomed 
out with a boom. 

4 Sru'penr [ fudens, L, Mudying, wm Etvdiont, F. 
4nte, Sp. fadente, It.) one who ttudies any art or 
cially at an univerfity. 


G, of fute a mare}a flock of 


nt efudi- 
icience, elpe- 


Sru‘pious 


ST 


Stu'pious [ Pudieux, F. Pudiols, It. efudiafo, Sp. and Port. 
fludiofus, L.j mach given to ttudy, bookih; alfo being earnet 
‘for, defirous of, regardful, Ge. 

Sru’DIOUsNess [of Pudiofas, L. fudizax, FJ devotednels or 
propenfity to ftudy. . 

Jo Sru'py [ jledere, L. étudier, F. fudiare, Ie. efudiar, Sp. 
and Port.} toapply the mind to, to contrive, to endeavour, ; 

Stv'py [of fudium bh. etudé, BF. fludie, It. effudis, Sp. efads, 
Port.) appiication of mind to fearn or to do any thing; alto ear- 
neltnets for, delire of, regardfulnelss alfo a clotetto fludy in, a 
hibrary, 

Srupy in general is reprefented by a young man witha pale 
vifage ( which is often the effect of too great an application to it) 
fitting and holding a book open, with his eyes very attentively 
fix'd uponit, having a burning lamp before him, and a cock by 
his fide. 





Oe is in a brown Srvupr. 
That is, he is very penfive or thoughtful), 
Srurr (pltoff, Brit. Eroffe, F.) matter; 
cloth made of wool, or other matter. 
Sru’reine [¢. 4. with Sif, é. ¢. matter) filli 
Jo Srure [prob. of susie, Gr, as Mer. Cay: 
or rather of floffceren, Dw. or ttopfen, H. G. 
full) to cram or hil. . . 
Stuxe? [/xcco, Ital. ] a compofition of lime and the duft of 
riety white marble pounded together and fifted, where- 
with figures and other ornaments of iculpture are made, com 
monly call'd plaifter of Paris, 

Srurtroquence [ faitifoguentia, L } foolihh talk. 

A Sruem, a thaft co draw water out of a mine. 

Sram [Gaimae, Da. fumme. G.) the flower of wine fet a 
working or it is the pure wine kept trom fretting, by the often 
racking it into clean veflels, and Rrongly feented é. ¢. mesoly 
matcbed, by which means it becomes as clear or clearer, than o- 
ther wine, preferving itielf from both its lees by precipitation of 
them. 

fo Stum [fommen, De. fummen, G.] to put ingredients 
into wine decay'd, to make it brisk. 

Jo Stru'mace [¢. 4 totumble, of tumer, Dan. tomber, F, or 
cumbiin, Sax. so deap or dance) to be like to fall, 

‘setter Struma ce with the Foot rhan the Congue. 
Fr. Miewx vaut sliver du pied gue de fa Langue. 
It. E megiia sdruciolare co piede, che com la dingna. 

The confequences are generally leis dangerous; a broken leg 
or arm is fometimes fooner heal'd, than a flip of the tongue re- 
pair'd. 

€o Stums.e at a Strew, and leap ober a Slork. 

v. To Strain. 

‘Tis a good Worfe that never Srumsces. 
Lot. Bonws Equus gui nunguam ce/pitat. 

The meaning of this proverb is, that no man treads fo fure 
but that, fooner or later he may ftamble. Hursanue off errare 
Even the great Hemer could not be exempt. Quandogue donas 
dermitat Horerus fay the Letins. 
val gui ne broncbe jamais. For the fake of gingle, the common 
people generally add to this proverb; 

And a good Wife thar never grambles. 

Sru'u sep [(poken of wine} fophifticated. 

Stump (ump, Dan. and G.) a broken piece of a tree fland- 
ing out of the ground, of aroorn, Ec 

be mud bedir bis Sremrs ( Legs) 

That is, ule his urmolt endeavours. 

To Stump ({tumper, Dan. Humpa, Sv.) to cut off a hump; 
alfo to brag or boalt. 

Stow (gercun, Sax.) noile. 

Jo Stun [etonser, F. or zeptan, Sax. a noife thimps, Sw.) 
to render ftupid or hard of hearing, by a blow or noite. 

Srune, v. To Sting. 

Sru’xtep [¢,4 itinted] hinder'd in growth. 

Sruprera’ctive? [fupefante, O. F. fupefacio, L.J of a 

Sru’rerrine ; ttupitying quality. 

ribs [prab. of svgw, Gr. to altringe)a fomentation. 

Stu'riFters, ftupifying mediaines. the fame as Nurcoticks. 

Stupera’criveness [of fuperaese, L.] a ttupitying quality, 

Sturera crion [ fupefazione It.J a making ftupid, dull, 

or fenflels; allo an extraordinary or great altonifhment, 

Srupe Nplous [ fapende, It. ot fapere, L.] prodigious, won- 
derful, aftonifhing. 

Srure’xptousty, in a manner prodigious. 

Srure’xptousness [of fupendiclus, L } aftonifhingnefs. 

Stu's [in rela pledgets of tow, 7c. dipped in hot li- 

quors, to be apply'd to parts affected. 

Stu'pip [ flopide, F. fheprdo, It. eflapido, Sp. flupidus, L.J 

blockith, dull, fenflefs; alio diimay‘d. 
Sru’pipness [ ffupiditas, Le fupiditt, FP. fupiditd, Ic.) hupi- 
dirv. 


Te Stu’riry [fupifer, O. F. fupefare ,Te., of fupificare, LJ 


alfo a fort of thin 







ny. 
coniectures. 
to fillor fiop 


The Fr. fay as we, Bom che-, 
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to make or render flupid, dull, or fenflefss alio to henan 
alfo to aflonish or difmay, 


STUPOR ( fzpeur, O FP, fupore,It.Ja being ftupified, afto- 
nifliment; alfo a numbnels occafioned by any accidental handsce 
which {tops the mation of the bleed and nerveu 
decay of the nerves, as in the pally. ZL, 

Jo Stu’prate [ //uprare, It. and L.] to ravith a woman. 

Srupra’rion [ /fapre, It.] a ravifling or deflowring a wa- 
man, acommittiny a rape, L, 

Sru’rpy Lof sideess, Gr. corpulent, Afer. Caford. or rather 
of {torr, Teut Ctuer, Daw. Croor, Sw. great jarge] throny, lulty, 
bold, refulute; allo a difeafe in cattle, 

Sru’aoiness, luftinels 3 allo relolutencfs. 

Stu'acion [ furio, L. efewrgien, F. Qohr, GJ a fith. 

A Srurx [peyne, Sax.) a young ox or heiter. 

fo Srurrer (futs-n, fees.) to {peak hattily and brakenly. 

Sru'trerinG (of {taateren, Tewr. ttortern, Dw.j (peaking 
hattily and brokenly. 

Srv LStize, Sax. frig, Dax.Ja hoz-fy. 

Sry (Mer. Cafaud, derives it of gia, Gr. bat Skinner of pete 
agin, Sax.) a kind of {welling upon the eye-lid. 

Sry'cian (Styzivs, of Styx, L.Jof or pertaining tothe river 
Styx, which the poets feign to be the river of £eé/5 allo infernal 
hellifh. 

Styctan Liguors Cin Chymij?ry] acid {pirits, fo called from 
their efficacy in deitroying or diflolving mixt bodies. 

Sryvel frle, F. fii, It. eat, Sp, Pylus, L. ctAS, Gry a 
chara¢ter of writing: alfothe manner of expreilion, &¢, 

Sryce [in Chroms/ogy] a particular method of reckoning the 

year, as o/7 Sty/e and mew Sty/e. 
, STYLE [with Botanifs) is a body of a plant that always ac- 
companies the ovary, either arifing from the top of it, or ttand- 
ing a8 an axis in the middle, with the young feeds placed round 
it. 

Sryce [in Dialling] a line whofe thadow on the plone of a 
dial thews the true hour-line, and is the upper end of the eno- 
mon, cock, or needle. 

Sty ve Gin Mu/ick] the manner of finging and compofing. 

Sryte, akind of point or bodkin, with which the ancicnts 
wrote on plates of lead, wax, &c. 

SryceCwith Sergeoms]a long fecl-inftrument, which goes 
diminifhing toward one end. 

Stryte (in Language) isa particular manner of delivering a 
man's thoughts in writing, agreeable to the rule of Sprrex. 

The fadiime Styvs, is that which confilts in magnificent 
words and fentences, which by its noble boldnefs ravifhes the 
hearers, and extorts even admiration from the unwilling. 

The lowe is that commonly ufed im {maller and 

The fap STYLE humbler works, as letters, dialogues 

F dais ’ hai | VEVess 
and common difcourfe. 

The Intermediate i 

Tie equadle Ssry on 
and the fimplicity of the low. 

A fsofe Sty ve, is a ftyle which wanting articles, numbers, 
Gc. Huctuates here and there, being not connedted or hung to- 
gether. 

4 dry jejune Styx, is one deflitute of ornament, fpirit, fc. 

Lacenick Sty ve {lo called of Laconia, a city of the Laced 
mowiansyaconcile ftyle, comprehending a deal of matter under 
a few words. 

Afatick Styx, aflyle which is very difufive and prolix, 
or where abundance of words are ufed to exprefs a little mat- 
ters fo called of the people of Affe, who affected redundancies, 

Sryve [in Jurisprudence) is the particular form and man- 
ner of proceeding in each court or jurifdiction, agreeably to the 
rules and orders eftaplithed therein. 

To Sryve, to call or name. 

To Strte (or diftate) a Letter. 


by 


3 fluids, or by a 
. 


is thot which partakes of the 
mugnincence of the fublime, 


STYLE'T a little dangerous pomiard, which is hid in the 
_ Sryve’tro§ hand, and chicily ufed in treacherous affaflina- 
tions. 


Srv‘Lires [fo called of Simon Stylite, a famous anchorite 
in the fifth century, who firft took up his abode on a column, z 
cubits high then ona 2d of 12 ccbits; then on a 4d of 26 
cubits; and at kit on one of 36 cubits, where he lived feveral 
years] a kind of folitaries, who {pent their life on the tops of 
columns, to be the better difpos’d for meditation. 

Sty 10 Choriaes, the ttyle that is proper for dancing, for ei- 
ther farabands, minuets, gavors, or rigadcons. 

SryLo Hyperchematics, a ftyle proper to excite mirth, joy, 
dancing, and of confequence fuil of brisk, gay motions. 

Sryto Madrigafesco, a ftyle proper for love and the other 
paflions. 

Styto Meli/matice, a natural, artlefs ftyle. 

Srrio Méetectico, a various, rich, fiorid ftyle, capable of afl 
kinds of ornaments, and fit to exprels the peffions, as admira- 
tion, grief, Or. 


Styio 
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Sry1o Phantafico, a free, humorous manner of compofition: 

ies fe pesto a Sty/e fit to exprefs the pafhons. 

SvyLo Symphonics, a flyle fit for inftrumental mufick. 

Sryto Novo [/. ¢. in the new ftyle) i. ¢. according to the 
new comptttation of time, as it was fettled by pope Gregory 
XIIL. called thence the Gregorian flyle. This new ttyl now 
goes eleven days before the old; fo that the firft day of the 
month, among thofe that ule the old ftyle, is the twelfth day 
with thole that go by the new, as they doin molt parts of Eu- 
rope, exceptin England, &c. 

Sry o Veteri (i. ¢. in the old ftyle) # ¢. according to the 
computation fettled by Fulis Cafar, call'd thence the Julian 
Style, which reckons eleven days later than the Gregorian. Sce 
Gregorian and Fulian account. 

StyLowa’ra [suacCdzns, Gr.] the pedeftal of a column or 
pillar, the bafeon which it flands. 

Sry’Loce’rRatony o1pes [of sva@ a pillar, xtea¢ a horn, 
and voadts, Gr.) certain mufeles of the Os Hyoides, which 
draw the tongue and Larynx upwards, and alfo the jaws in de- 
giutition or the aét of {wallowing. 

SryLocuonpronyorpaeus [of sua, xirdiexs, and 
Voedés, Gr.) a mulcle of the Os Hysides arifing from the Sty 
foid procefs, and is inferted into the cartilaginous appendix of 
the Or Hysides. 

Sryvocro'ssuM [of cUA@ and yada, Gr. the tongue] 
that pair of mufcles which liftup the tongue; they ‘take their 
rife from the Os Styliforme, and are implanted about the middle 
of the tongue. ‘ 

Srytot'pas [svacudic, Gr.] certain prorefies of bones, 
which are fhaped backwards like a pencil, and fixed in the 
bafisor root of the feull. . 

SryLonyotpasrus of [svad and doedi¢. Gr.] a mulcle 
of the Os Aysices, that ariles by a round tendon. from near the 
middle of the Proceffas Styliformis, and is inferted into the ba- 
fis of the Ox Hysides, the ufe of which is to put the bone of 
the tongue on one fide, anda little upwards. 

Sry’Lorna’nyncatus [of sua and gepuyE, Gr.) a pair 
of mufcles which dilate the gullet, and draw the Fauces upwards. 

Sty Mata [svuuc, Grd a thick compofition that is of a 
binding quality ; the grofs or thick matter of any ointment; alfo 
the thick mafs that remains after the fleeping of herbs, flow- 
ers, &e. and prefling out the oil. 

Sryp'rick [ /lyptiews. L. suwrinds, Gr.] that is of a bind- 
ing quality or nature. 

Stypricn Water [with Chymz/fs] a liquor made of Colco- 
thar calcined or vitriolated, diflolved with burnt allum, fugare 
candy, the urine of a young man, &¢, good for hopping the 
flux of blood. 

Srvy’pricxnass [of /ypticus, L, of suminés, Gr.) an a- 
ftringent or binding quality. 

Sua’sipce [ fus/idilis, L.) that may be perfuaded. 

Sua‘ston, perfuafion, L. 

Sua‘stve, of a perfuading nature. 

Sua'stveness 2 [of fwa/crius, L.] aptnels to perfwade. 

Sua’sortINess 

Sua‘sory [ fuaforius, L.] tending to perfuade. 

Suavia’Tion, an amorous kiffing, Z. 

Sua'vitry [/waviti,O. F. foavitd, It. fuavidad, Sp, of 
feavitas, L.) {weetnels, pleafantnels. 

Sus, L. is an infeparable prepofition, us'd as a Prefixum 
in compofition, and fignilying under. 

Suma‘cTion, a kneading or working ; allo a bringing under 
or fubduing, L. 

Gite {in Pharmacy] the working or foftening of 

ers. 
2 To Supa‘citatE [ fubagitare, L.] to follicit ; alfo to have 
to do with a woman. 

Sunaca’ris [of /vé, under, and a/a, L. a wing, or an 
armpit] a vein fo calied from its fituation. 

Supa’taip [ fedalbidus, L.] whitith. 

Supa’teine [of Sud, under, and A/pes, L.) that lives or 
grows under the mountains, called the Alps, 

Sup-aLMONnsaR, an almoner appointed under another. 

Suparrs’an [ fubalterne, F. fubalterno, It. fabaltirno, Sp. of 
Sabaltermas, L.) that facceeds by turns, that is appointed or 
placed under another. 

Supa‘Lrern Propoftions [with Logicians] are fuch as differ 
only in quantity, and agree in quality. 

SusatrTe‘aNs, inferior judges or officers, thofe who difcharge 
their poits under the command and direétion of another. 

SuBatte’RwaTe [of fabalternas, L.] fucceeding by turns. 

Samatte’anatery [ /uxdalternatin, L,) faccelfteely. 

SUDASTRU'NGENT , mething aftringent, or but a little 

veut. 

on DRICADIE’R, 3 are under-officers in an army, 
Pikes he pray i appointed for the cafe of thoie 
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Sus-pors, [e// Rec,] under-wood, F. 
SuscagTivaci’xeous [ /edcorts/aginews,L.] under the 
riltles. 
. SupcarTiLact'xeum [in Anat } che upper cartilage of the 
belly, under the cartilages of the chelt, the fame as Hypoctendria, 
Suscra’viaN [in zat] a term applied to any thing under. 
the arm-pit or flioulder, whether artery, muicle, nerve or vein. 
SuscLavian Vein [in Avat.) a branch of the Mena Cavs, 
which runs under the neck-bone. 
Suscra’vian Mejjels [in amat.] the arteries and veins that 
pals under the Clavicles, 
SupctavicuLar Vein [with Anat.) a branch of the Mend 
Cava or hollow vein, which rans under the neck-bone. 
Suscravius [in Azat.] a mufcle arifing from the lower fice 
of the Clavieuta, near the Acronium, and defcends obliquely to 
be inferted into the upper part of the firft rib, near the Sternans 
SuBconseQue NTIALLY, by way of confequence from a 
former confequence. 
Supconsrecta’tion [with Afror,] a lefler confellation. 
Susco’ntrary Propofitions [with Logicians } are fuch as 
agree in quantity and differ in quality, as fome Man is a Crea 
ture; ferme Man is not a Creature. . 
Susco'NtRaRy Po/ition [in Geom] is when two 
fimilar triangles are fo placed, as to have one common 
angle at the vertex, as B, and yet their bafes not pa- 
rallel, as in the figure. 


Suscuta’neous [ /ubewtaneus, L.) lying under the skin. 

Supcura’nsouswess [ of /wbeutaneas, L.] the lying under 
the skin, 

Suacutantus [in deat. ] a branch of the bafilick vein 
that runs towards the inward condyle or joint of the arm, and 
{preads it felf into the ramus antertur ty poflerior. : 

Sus-pea’con. en under Deacon, 

Suspsa‘consurp, the office of an under Deacon, 

— N, a dignified clergyman next toa Dean. 

uBpecu’PLe Proportion [in the Mathematicks) is th 
of Decuple Pasedian C db temverie 

Sus-pe LFGATE Judge, a judge appointed under ancther, 

Ts Sus-perecare [ fubdeleguer, F. fubdelegar, Sp. of fub- 
<1. L.]} to fubititute or appoint another to at under One's 
ile 

Suspe’tecate, Adj. and S. [ fuddelepui, FP. ‘. 
Sp. of fubdefegatus, Lvavsiisd i sea: ee 

Suppe’LEGATION, appointment under another, 

SuBpeN’p [{poken of Yer/s) low, mean, groveling, 

Suspitirious [fubditstivs, L.] that is put in the flead or 
place of anothers that is not what it 1s pretended to be; foifled 
in, forged, 

To Suapivi'pe (of (v4 and dividere, It. and 1.) is to div; 
the parts of any hice that has already been divided. a 

Sus-piving [ fud divinws, L.) that which is divine but in an 
inferior degree, as angels, the foul, &¢. 

Suspivi’sion [F. fuddivijiome, It.) a dividing the parts of a 


* thing already divided, 


Suspivisions [in Midit. Afair:] are the leffer parcels j 
which a regiment is divided in marching, being Si he ae 
divifions, 

Su’avo ows [of /ud-dolefus, L.} deceitful. | 

To Sunpu'cr [ fudducere, L.] to draw away, 

Sunpu’crion, a taking privately from; alfo a fubtraction 
an abatement, : 

Te Sunpu's (fuddere, L.] to bring under, to matter, to con- 
quer, to mortify. 

Suppu'PLe Prapertion [in Mathers.) is when any number or 
wantity is contained in another twice; thus 3 is {aid to be the 
ub-duple of 6, and 6 the duple of 3. 

Super (with Botan.) the cork-tree; a cork, Z. 

Supra ccent ( fudfudgens, L.] thining a litte. 

SusHasta’t lon (among the Romans) a particular way of fel- 
ling confifcated goods under a {pear or pike, fer up for that pur- 
poic; a port-fale or out-cry, 

Susyja‘cent [fudjacens, L.} lying under. 

Su’ayect [ fudjer, F. foggetto, It. sudjecus, L.] bound, ob- 
_ to forme dependence; liable, apt, inclinable, wont or uled 
to be. 

ASu'syect [ fujet, F. {[issette, It. fubjePus, L.] one who 
is under the dominion of a fovereign prince. 

The Susject’s Lobe is the King's Life.quard. 
The Susyect’s Riches igs the Ring's Power. 

Thefe two fayings are equally true; what greater fecurity can 
a Monarch have than the hearts of his fui jects: And riches in 
the hands of a trading people will encreafe and in all exigencies 
give their fovereign greater power and credit, than if boarded up 
and lying ulelefs in his own coffers. 

Su’ayact (sujet, P. foggetto, It. fubjefum, L.] a matter 

treated of, or that which a {cience is converfgnt about, 

To Suje'cr [ affujertir, PF. soggettare, Ie. Jujetar, Sp. of fab- 

: jriam, 
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jePar, Cup. of fubjicere] to make fubje&t, to bring under, to 
“make hiahle, to oblice. 

Sunyect [ofa Sy//ozifr) one of the terms ofa propofition, 
the other being called che attribure. 

So pyeet [in Peetry) is the matter treated of, the event re- 
lated or fet in a fine view and inrich’d with ornaments. 

Su’eject Oe PéyGcbs) the fabitance or matter to which ac- 
cidents or qualities are joined 

Sunye’ertion [fejetton; F. fergexione, It. fujecson, Sp. of fub- 
jectio, L.] the being fubieét, obedience to a fuperiors alio a great 
dependance, flavery ; allo obligation, neceflity. 

Sonje'crive [ /udjeious, L.) of, or relating to the fubject. 

Supje'crness, liablenciss alfo fubjeétion. 

To Susyor'n [fudjungere, L. or of fab and joindre, F. fegsiog- 
sere, lt Jtojoin or adda thing, next to another. 

Supira’neous [/vdit, PF. susstamen, It. fubitanes, Sp, of pudi- 
taneus, L.J fadden, halty. 

Sontra’ngousness fof fuSitanews. L.) fuddennefs, hattinels. 

To Su'pjucate [fozgiogare, lt. fubjugare, L.) vo bring under 
the yoke. 

Supyu'Netion, a joining underneath, Z. 

Sunju'netion [with Rber.) a figure otherwile call’d Sad- 
nexion, and Sudinfertion; and by the Greets Hypoxenxcs. 

Sunttro [in Alu. Books) quick and nimbly, as vo/ti pubs, 
turn over quick, Jea/. 

Susjuca‘Tion, a bringing under a yoke, a fubduing, a 
taming, L. 

Supjo'netive Mood [with Grammarians) a mood thus nam- 
ed. becaufe commonly joined to fome other verb. 

Suacapsa’rians [of fad after, and /apfus, L. the fall] thofe 
who hold that God's decree of cleétion was made after the fall 
of Adam. 

Susta’psary, of, or belonging to the principles of te 
Sxdlapferians, 

Suata’tion, a lifting up, Z. 

Surveva'tion (in Surgery] an imperfect diflocating or put- 
ting out of joint, when a bone is got but little or half out of its 
place. L. 

Supeva’rion, a lifting up, eafing, or fuccouring. 

Sustigure’ Nant [of fad and Liewtenant, holding place] an 
onder liewsenant. 

Sus-L12uTeNaNtT, an officer in regiments of Fu/fleers, where 
there are no enfigns, having a commitlion as youngeit lieutenant, 
and pay only as enfign, but takes place of all enfigns, except 
thofe of the guards. 

Suuttca’cutumM, a fort of trufs ufed in ruptures, LZ. 

Surtica’TION, a binding underneath, L. 

To Su’auimate [ fublimer, F. fublimare, It. fublimar, Sp. of 
Sublimare, L-) to raile any volatile or light matter chymically, 
or by the means of fire, to the top of the cucurbit, or into its 
head. 

Su'atimate [fudlime. F. fublimate, It. fublimade, Sp. of 
fadlimatum, LJ mercury fublimated, 

Corrofvee Suptimate [in Chymifiry] a flrong corrofive 

owder made of quicklilver, impregnated with acids, and then 
f{ublimated up to the top of the veffel. 

Sweet SupLimate [with Coymiffs] the corrofive fublimate 
of quickfilver corrected and reduc’d to a white mafs, call'd allio 

guela alba, and Calome/as. 

Su’nuiMaTeD ( /wdlimatus, L, fublimé, F. fublimate, It. fub- 
&imado, Sp.) railed to an height. 

Suptima’tion [(F. fublimazione, It. of L.] (in Coymifry) 

Es the operation of jubliming, when the finer and more fubtile 

arts of a mixt body are Jeparated from the mafs, and carried up 
an the form of a very fine powder to the top of the veiicl. It 
differs not much from ditkillation, except that, in diltillation, 
the Auid parts of bodies are raifed, but, in this. the folid and 
dry; and only folid fubitances are fublimed, 

Su’sit’MaTor Iss, fubliming-pots. 

SuattMme, is an adjective, but is fometimes ufed with the 
article rhe as a fubltantive for Suddimity; as to the ftile of wri- 
ting we fay, fuch a piece has much of the Sud/ime init. See 
Stile. 

The Suatime [in Difcourfe} fignifies fomething extraordina- 
ry; which ftrikes the foul, and makes a word worlc, or lentence 
ravith and tran{port. 

To SuBii'ME [ fudlimer F. fudiimare, L.] to raile, to refine, 
the fame as to /udlimate. 

Sus.i'MELY, ina lofty manner. 

Susitimine Pots, vetiels uled in fubliming mixt bodies, 
called allo A/fudels. 

Supui'mis [in eat.) the name of one of the mufcles that 
bends the fingers. 

SusLi MITY { fublimmice FP. fublimitd, Ut. fullimidad, 

SuaciMeness§ Sp. of fudlinstes, L.] height or lottineds 
of exprefiion, tlyle, Ge. 

Su'sLimy, the fame as /ud/imate, 

SusLinova Les [in Agag,] certain glands 


which run on 
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each fide the tongue, near the tip of it. 
_ SupLineut'um [with drat.) the cover of the windpips, 
the fame as Epigloitis, L. 

_ SuBLI’rion, a plaiitering, dawbing, finearing, or anointe 
ing. L- 

SuBLITION [with Paisters] the laying the ground colour 
under the perfeét colour. . 

SuBLU’NAR [ foblunaire, F. fudlumare, Vt. fublurar, Sp. 

Sup.u’xary§ of judienis or sud and /unaris, L.J under the 
orb of the moon, 

Suptu’nariness [ fublanis, L. fad 
Under the moon, 

To Susme’ace { fuirurger, F. of sudmergere, L,] to bend a 
thing very Jow, to plunge, dip, or drown, under ware 

SUS-MARSHAL, an under marfhal, an o ind 
fea who is deputy to the chief marthal of the king's houle, 
monly ecall'd the Kwight. Marfoal, and has the keeping 
prifoners there. j - 

SuaManri'na, under the fea. 

SusMe’asen [ /uimergé, F. of fabmerivs, L.) plunge 
water, &f¢. ; 2 
_ Suame’asion (PF. fommerjione, It. of futmerfe, L.} a plung- 
ing under water, a dipping, finking, or drowning, : 

To Suesi’nister [sidminifrer, O. PF. fomrinigrare, It. 
fuiminiirar, Sp. of fuiminifrare, L.) to provide, furnith or 
fupply with, 

Suaministra tion [O. F. fomesixifracione, It. fabmixi- 
fraciin, Sp. of fuiminiPratis, L.] providing or fupplyit g with. 
; Su BM 1'ss10N (joa mye {eon, FB. jarrarisfeone, It, fase fiia, Sp. of 
Jubmiffis, L.Ja yielding to, refoeét, humbleness. 

Suamr'ssive [ /admijas, L.) humble, yielding, 

SusMi'sstvery, humbiy, ie ; 

SuaMt'ssiveNess(ot /uorcifus, LJ lowlinefs, homblenefs. 

Suemui‘ss { (2nis, F. fommesia, or fsrarme/Eve, Ie. fub- 

Sunme'ssive § meéjo, or fur Sp. of /xérrigias, L.] hum- 
ble, lowly, refpectiul. fie: iy sitesi las 

Te Suamai'r [ fovmetire, F formmertere or fottomettere, Tt. (o- 
meter, Sp. of fubmittere, L.] to be fubjeét, to humble one's felf, 
to yield; to leave or refer to another. , 

SumMy triers Number or quantity [in Arith. and Geom.) is 
that which is contained in anuther number or quintity, a cer- 
certain number or quantity, a certain number of times ‘exattly 
thus 3 is the fubmultipic of 21. being contained in it julk 
7 times- 

SusMu'LTipLe Proportion, is the reverfe of the mulziple 
proportion; thus the ratio of 3 to 21 is fubmultiple, 

Suawa'scent [of fas, under, and aajcems, L. crowing) 
growing or (pringing out underneath. 7 ts 

SuBNneRva'RE (eid Rec.J to cur the finews of the thighs or 
legs, to ham-liring. 

Susana’ nMar (of /v5 and sora, L. arule) a line determin- 
ing the point of the axis in any curve where a normal or per: 
pendicular, rais’d from the puint of contatt of a tangent to the 
curve, curs the axis. 

Suporpina’re [of fxd and ordinatu:, L} inferi : 
under another, L. tot phe ere Pe 

Jo Suporpvina'te [fubsrdonner, F. fubordinare, Tt. fubordi- 
nar, Sp. of fubordixare, L.] to place or fet under another, 

Suso'raptnaTeD [ /odsrdomne, FL fudsrdinats, Ie. fobordind- 
do, Sp. of fab and ordinctws. L.] fet or pliced under anocher. 

Susorpina’Trion (F. /ubordinaziene, It. of fudordinario, LJ 
a relative term exprefling the degree of fuperiority or inferiority 
between one thing and another. 

Te Suno’an [ fudorner, F. jadornare, It. feserndr, Sp. of fy. 
bornare, L.) to hire or put upon bearing filfe witnels, or any 
other mifchicvous defign; alfo to fend privily, and initrué 
what to fay or do. 

Susorwa’t ion [F. fubornazione, It. folorna, Sp. of frdorma- 
tia, L.) a fectet or under hand preparing, intlructing, or bring: 
ing in falfe witnels, or the corrupting or alluring a perfon to do 
fuch a falfe aé&. 

Susorna' rion of Perjury, the inticing or hiring to fwear 
falfely. . 

Sun-pogna, i, ¢. under the penaliy, fe. cenmtum Ubrarum, 
i. ¢ of an 100 pounds; the penalty a perion is liable to pay 
for not appearing upon a Sub-perna, L. . 

Suz posna fin Law] a writ whercby all perfons, under the 
degree of peerage, are called in chancery in fuch a cafe only, 
whereor the common law hath made no provifion, fo that the 
party can have no remedy by the ordinary courfe of Jaw; alfo a 
writ for the fammoning of witnefles, to teltify in other courts, 

Sus-quapru PLE Proportion [in Matiersatichs) is the reverfe 
of Quadruple proportion. 

Sus rtdpaa [in the Jans of Court} an under reader, who 
reads the text of the law the reader is to dilcourfe upon, and 
afliils him in the reading. 

Supre’PTion, the action of obtaining a favour from a fupe- 
rior by {urprize, or by a falle reprefentation, 
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Susaerr i'rious ee - L.] aterm apply‘d toa 
Sunaperl'Tr cue eiter, licenie, patent, or other act, frau- 
dulentiy obtained of a fuperior, byconcealing fome truth, which, 
had it been known, would have prevented the conceilion or 
ant. 

To Suprocate, v. Ts furrogate. 

Sunroca’tion [inthe Ciei/ Lew] a putting another per- 
fon into the place and right of him who is the proper creditor, 
F. of Le 

Conventional Sunrocation [inthe Civil Law) a contract 
whereby a creditor transfers his debt, with all the appurtenances 
of it, to the profit of a third perfon. ; ; 

Legal Sungoca'tion [in the Civil Law] is that which the 
Jaw mokes in favour of a perfon, who difcharges an antecedent 
creditor, in which cafe there is a legal tranflation of all rights of 
the ancient creditor to the perfon of the new one, 

Sunroru’nous, 3, um. [in Botaw, Writ.) roundihh. 

Susscaruca’rts (with Anat.) a mulcle of the arm fo called 
on account of its being fituated, foas to fill up the hollow part 
of the Scapula. Te arifes from its whole bafe in the upper and 
lower rib, and is in a femicircular manner inferted to the neck 
ofthe Os Sumer. ‘Vhis is allo call'd Lufra frapularis, and Im- 
mitrtit. 

Ti Sunscai’ne [/ouferire, F. foferivere or fottoferivere, Vt. 
of fuiferibere, L. or of fxd and feriben, O. G. fchreven, Dw. 
{chrirven, L. G. or fepreiben, H. G. of fad eriere, L.) to 
under write, to fet one’s hand to a writing; to content, to tub- 
mit to. 

ASvnscas'eer [toa Book, or any Undertaking) one who 
contributes to the advancement of it by prenumeration, or any 
other engigement. 

Supscri'prion [jeujeription, F. foferizione or fofcrizione, 
It. fubferipciin, Sp. ot fedseriptio, L.) a figning or ietting one’s 
hand at the bottom of a writing. 

Suuscrirtion [among Bostfellers) is when the undertakers 
for printing a large book propofe advantages to thofe, that take fo 
many books at acertain price, and lay down part of the money, 
belove the imprefflion is finifh’d. 

Sup-section, aleétion of a larger (ection. 

Sunse‘quant [fajeguente, Ie fubfequente, Sp. of fabjequens, 
L,] following immediately or coming next after another, 

To Supse ave [ fabforwire, L.} to promote, or help forward. 

Supse'nvient { fudferviens, L.] ferviceable, helpful, 

Supse RVIENCY (of fubferviem, L.) ferviceablenefs, 

Suase’RVIENTNESS § ulcfulnefs. 

Supse'avientyy, ferviceably. 

Sunsesquta’LTERAL Proportion [with Matberat.] is when 
any number, line, or other quantity, contains another once with 
the addition of its moiety or half; and the number or quantity, 
fo contained in the greater, is taid to be to it in a fadfe(pasatteral 

Proportion, as 6, 9. 8, 12, 20, 30, &e. 

To Suns pu [fedfdere, L.} 10 fink or become lower. 

Sunsrpence [fulfdentia, L.]a fectling to the bottom, a fet- 
tlement in urine or any other liquid. 

Sussr'viary [fabjdiare, F. of pubitdrarias, L.) that is giv- 
en or fent to the aid or affiflence of another; helping. 

Su'pstpy [ubfide, F. fusfiaio, It. fubjidie, Sp. of fubfaiam, 
L, } an aid, tax, or tribute, granted by the parliament to the king, 
on prefling occafions of the ttate, levied either on perfons, lands, 
or goods, according to a certain rate. 

ToSunsi'sr [ fuifer, F. fusitere, It pubsfir, Sp. of fub- 
Jifere, L.] to fhand or be, to have a being, to live, to hold out, 
to continue, 

Sunsi‘srence [F. /uiifenca, It, fubjfiftemcia, Sp. of feb/i- 
Jfentra, L.] being, abiding, continuances alio food; allo live- 
Iihood. 

Supsi'stence-Money, half pay given to officers, for their 
preient fupport. 

Sunststenr [Julffens, L.] fubfifting; alfo fettling to the 
bottom. 

Sunsota’nus, the eaft-wind, fo called, becaufe it feems to 
arile {rom under the fun, and ‘was therefore reckon’d the moft 
parching of all the winds, L. 

Su’astance (F. ffanza, It fofincia, Sp ot fubfantia, LJ 
effence or being; alfo matter, reality; alfo eltate, goods wealth; 
alfo the moft material points of a difcourfe ; alfo the belt and 
molt nouriihing parts of any thing. 

Su'rsTaNnce [in Pbyficks] isa thing which is conceived in 
the mind, as fubiifling by itfelf, and as the fubject of every thing 
that is conceived of it. 

Corspleat Sunsvance [in Metaphyfcks) is a fubltance that 
j3 bowaded in itfelf, and is not ordained to the intrinfical per- 
fection of any thing elfe, as God, an Angel, a Man, &e. 

: a ary Svpsrancer [in Metapéyficks] is a fubftance that 
is oFs-inct to make another being perleét, and is a part of fome 
semmposad, as the Souf, a Hand, a Fein, &c. 


edaserial SuBstancy (in Metaphyieks] is a body that is 
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compos'd ‘of matter and form, and is the objeét of a particular 
fcience, as Natural Philosophy. 

An immaterial Sasstance [in Metapbrfeks} is a fubltance 
void of matter and form, and is the object of Paewmatichs. 

SussTaNttia ¢orticalis cerebri: [with Anat.) the cortical or 
outward barky fubllance of the brain, full of turnings and wind- 
ings onthe outhde. It is covered with a thin skin, and is of an 
ath, grifly colour. The ule of it ( according to the opinion of 
fome ) is to breed the animal fpirits; and there Natwra/ij?s place 
the feat of the memory and fleep, L. 

Suasta‘’ntiar [ hg pmen FP. fubflanziale, It. fafancial, 
Sp. of fubantialis, L.) fomething belonging to the nature of 
teat eflential, real alfo flrong, folid, pithy  alfo wealthy, 
rich. 

SupsTaNTla’Lity fof fiitantialis, L. pabftantiel, FJ 

Supsta'nTIaLNess § folidnels, firmnels, wealthinels, fervix 
eeablenefs. 

Sussta’nTIaLLy, eflentially, folidly, &e. 

Su'sstantive [with Gramnarians) a quality aferibed to a 
noun or name, when the obje¢t is conlidered fimply in itfelf, and 
without any regard to its qualitics, as a Nows SxijPantioe, which, 
being joined to a verb, ferves to make a compleat fentence, as ax 
Hor fe runs. 

To Su'ssvivure [fubfitwer, F. fub@ituire Vt. fifiteir, Sp. 
of fubflitwere, L.] to put in the room of another, in ipeaking ei- 
ther of a perfon or thing, 

ASu'ssriture [padititut, F. fulitets, It. fPPitée, Sp. of 
fubftiterus, L.) aceputy, one that fupplies the place of another. 

Suastirure [in Péarmacy) is a drag or medicine that may 
be uled in the ftead of another, or that will fupply the place of 
another ot like virtue not to be had. 

Susstita’tion[F. fofituzione, Vt. foitaciin, Sp. of pub Pin 
tutio, L.) che placing of a perfon or thing in the room of another. 

Sunstiru’rion [with Grammerians] is the ufing of one 
word for another, or a mode, ftate, perion, or number of a word 
for that of another. 

Substitution [in the Crvr/ Law] isthe difpofal of a teftator, 
whereby he dubilitures one heir to another, who has only the asus 
fraéuarins, but nor the property of the thing le't him. 

Suastiru'tion [in Algebra, Fradtions, &c.) is the putting 
fome other quantity in the room of any quantity ig an equation, 
which quantity put in is equal, but exprefled after another 
manner. 

TeSunstract. See Subtraf. 

SussTRa‘TuM, an under-lay, any layer of earth or any other 
thing that lies under another, ZL. 

SuBstru'cTioN, an under pinning, ground{felling, or layin 
the foundation of an houfe, L. . = " sii 

Sussty tar Line (in Dialling] a right line, whereon the 
Bnomon or flyle of a dial is ereéted at right sngles with the plane 

Sussu'ttory. leaping under or up and down, L. 

Sup su'pRa particular Proportion [in Gesra.) the contrary or 
oppolite to fuser particular Proportion. 

Supta’ncenxt ofa Curve (in Geom] is the line that deter- 
mines the interlection of the tangent with the axis. 

To Sunrenp [fubrendere, L.) to extend to draw underneath. 

Susre’Nse [in Geometry] a right line oppofite to an angle, 

fuppofed to be drawn between the 2 extremities of 
the arch which meafure that angle ; or, it is aright 
line drawn within a circle st each end, and bounded 
by the circumference, cutting the circle into 2 un- 
equal parts, to both which it is fubtended, as 4 is the 
fubtenfe to the arks B and C. 
Su’arsr, an infeparable prepofition, which, asa Prajixum 
fignifies ander, L. 

Su’nrerrLuous [ fubterfiuws, L.) howing or running under, 

Su’srerruce [ fubterfuge, F. fetterfugio, It. of fabterfugium, 
L.] an evafion, efcape, fhift, a hole to creep out at. 

SupTERRA NEAN? [ fouterrain, F. fotterrones, It. foterrano, 

Supterna'Neous ¢ Sp. of /udterraneus, L.) being under the 
earth or inclofed within the furface, bowels, or hollow parts of 
the earth. 

Sumrerra'’ne [of /vb and terra, L.) fubterraneous. 

SORALAE SOeENNE RS the quality of being underneath the 
earth. 

* Su'prive? [Subeil, F. fortile, It. farif, Sp. forif, Port. of 

Su’atie §$/adsilis, L.) cunning, crafty; alfo tharp, ready, 
quick; alfoimell thin, fine; alfo light in weight; allo pure, fe- 
parated from its groffer parts. 

Su arive [in Péyicks) fignifies exceeding fmall, fine, and de- 
licate, fuch as the animal {pirits, és. the ci#uvia of odorous bo- 
dies, &’¢. are fuppofed to be 

Su'stTiLvy, craltily. 

Sustiniza’tion [fudtilifation, F. fottigliamento, It.] di- 
ffolving. 

Sustiniza‘tion [in Chymifry) the diflolving or changing 
a mix'd body into a pure liquor, or intoa fine powder, 

Te Su'avinize [/ebrilifer, F. jottigtiare, lt. fasilizar, ap 
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of /adsilts, L.) to make fubtile or thin; alfo to ufe fubtilties, 

Ticks, or quirks. . 

; Su'BTILENESS ( fubsilité, BP. fottigliezza, It. foriléza, Sp. of 
hifitas, L.} fubtiltey. 
I Susy wel b ( jubtilitas, L.] tharpnefs of wit, craft, a fub- 

Su'aTLeTY é tle cunning trick, a fetch, a quirk. 

Supttery ts better than force, v. Wiles. 

Te Sustra’ct [foutraire, PF. fottrare, It. of jubtrafum, 
fup. of fubtrabere, L. ) to deduét or take from. 

Sunrra ction [/ou/tradtion, F. fottrazione, It of fubtraétio, 
L.] a fubtraéting or taking off or from. ; 

Simple Sustrac tion [of dxtegers) isthe method of taking 
one number out of another of the fame kind, as pounds, ounces, 
yords, &e. out of pounds, ounces, yards, &'c. 

Compound Suatra’ction [in Arits.) amethod of taking » 
fum compounded of feveral dificrent fpecies, from another jum 
compounded of the fame fort of fpecies, as Fownds, Shillings, and 
Pence, out of Pounds, Shillings, and Pence. : 

SustRan END [gued ¢? jadtrabendur, L.Ja le& number to 
be fubtraéled or taken out of a greater. 

Susrat’PLe Ratio [in drith. Geom. &e.) is when one num- 
ber or quantity is contained in another 3 times: Thus 2 is iaid 
to be the fubtriple of 6, as 6 is the triple of 2, 

Jo Sunve'ae (cavertire, It. fudvertir, Sp. of fubverterc, L.} 
to overturn, overthrow, ruin. 

Susve RTER, an overrurner, a perverter, L. 

Sunve'nsion [F. fovverfisne, It. faboereida, Sp. of fubver- 
fio, L Ja turning uplide down or overthrowing. 

Sue vicar, and under. vicar. 

Sus vicaasutr, the office of an under-vicar, 

Susu rBian [fudardenuy, L] of, or pertaining to the fu- 
burbs 

SuBu'raicary [of fadurbia, L.] term apply'd to thofe pro” 
vinces of Jea/y, which compoied the ancient divcels or patri” 
archate of Rose. 

Su‘surss [/uduréia, L.] the buildings, &’e. belonging to a 
city, but withvur the walls. 

Succa’co [with Apotbecaries] any juice boiled or thickened 
with honey or fugar nro a kind of hard coniiftence, otherwife 
call’d Rob, and Apsclyiifma, 

Succepa neous [fwecedanens, L.] facceeding or coming in 
the roum of another, as a fu.cedameous Medicize, a medicine uled 
afer or inftead of another. 

Succeoa’seuM [in Pharmacy] a medicine fubflituted in the 
place of another firit preferibed, upon account ot the difficuly of 
gecting fome of the ingredients. F 

Succu’pEenT [fuccedens, L.) facceeding, coming or following 
alter. 

.Succepent Hoxfes [in Affrom.) are the 2d, 5th, 8th, and 
arth; fonamed, becaule they fucceed or follow angles in a fi- 
gure of the heavens, yet not (0 much in order as in dignity and 
condition. 

Je Succee’D f fucceder, F, faccedere, Tt, fucedér, Sp. of fac- 
tedere, L.] to follow next afters alfo to come in the place of a- 
nother; allo to go well forward, to {peed well, 10 profpers alfo 
to fall out or come to pals. 

Succe'nTor, he that fings the bafs or loweft part, Z. 

Succenturta Tag. See Renes Succenturiate. 

- Succenturia’T10 [among the Romans) the filling up the 
number of loldiers that are wanting in a Company or oop, L, 

SuccentTurta TION, the act of tubltituting, L. 

Success [fuccés, F. faecejo, It, faeésfo, Sp. of fuceeffus, L.) 
the event or iiue of an affair or bufinefs; it is alfo ufed for a hap- 
py iflue or good luck. 

Succe ssFUL, furtunate, profperous, lucky. 

Succe'ssrutty, fortunately, Gr, 

Succe ssruLwess [vf jarcefas, L. fuccez, F. and pulnep, 
Sax.] fortunateneis. 

Succe’ssion (F. fucejiene, It. fuccesiin, Sp. of fuceeffio, 
L.) a lucceeding or coming afier 5 alfo a feries or continued ar- 
der of time; allo an inheritance or eltate come to a perfon by 
fuccefhon. 

Succe’ssion [with Pile] an idea, gained by reflecting on 
that train of ideas conflantly following one another in cur minds, 
when awake. 

Succe’ssion (in Law) fignifes a right to the univerlality of 
the effeéts leit by a perion decealed. 

Succession ab inteffato [in Lew] isthe fucceflion a perfon 
has aright to, by being next of kin, 

A Teflamentary Succession [in Late) is that which a perfon 
comes to, by virtue of a will, 

Succession inthe dire® Line [in Lew]is that which comes 
from a(cendants or defcendants. 

Collateral Successton [in Late} is a fucceflion which comes 
by uncles, aunts, coulins, or other collaterals. 

Abandon {in Lew] isa burdenfome or vex- 

Facent atious one which no body will 
accept of, 


j Succession 
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Succession of the Signs [in Affrel.] is that order in which 
they are common!y reckoned, as Aries. Taurus, Gemini, &c, o- 
therwife called the confequence of them. 

Succe’ssive [ /weceiif, F. fuccefivo, It. fucdfive, Sp, of fuc- 
cefivas, L.] that fucceeds or follows one after another. 

Succe’ssivety, following one another. 

Succe’ssiveness (of juccejif, F. fuccegivus, L.] the coming 
one after another. 

Succa’ssor [fuccefeur, FP, fuccefore, It. forcfitr, Sp. of fue« 
eefor, L.] one who fucceeds another in his place or cllate, 

Succr’ner [ fuscint, F, fuccinte, he. Jacinto, Sp. of juccindtus, 
L.] brief or thort, comprehended in a few words. 

Succin'cTLy, briefly. 

Sucer’netNness [ot /uccin@as, L. fuccint, F.) brevity, &. 

Su’ccernum, amber, a fort of congealed fubllance, that is of 
different colours, white, yellow, dark, brown, and black, ZL. 

Su'ccony [chicorée, F. cicorea, It. ebicorinm, Le Kinwescy, 
Gr.) the herb fo called, alfo wild endive. 

Succo’sity [fueroitas, L.] fulnels of juice. 

Succorri'ne Alves [fo called of Svecotra, an ifland onthe 
coalt cf America wheie i grows] the finet fort of aloes called 
aloes hepatica, from its being of a liver colour. 

Te Succour [ /ecourir, F, foccurrere, It. focorrér, Sp. of /ue- 
ecarrere, L.) to aif, help, or relieve, 

To Succour [Sea Langwage] to ilrengthen a thing and make 
it more firm; as to fuccour a malt, cable, &. 

Te Succour @ Place [in War] is to raiie the fiege of it, by 
driving the enemy from before it. 

Su'ccour [Jesars, F. soccarye, It. focérre, It.) help, relief, a 
fupply. 

Succous [ furce/vs, L.] juicy, full of juice. 

Su'ccour [in Ali. dfairs) is anenterprize made to relieve 
a place, that is, to raile the fiege, and force the enemy from it. 

Su‘ccovrness [ot fecours, F. of fuccurrere, L.) without 
fuccour, help, relief. 

Su’ccuBa [jeceube, Pofuceoto, It. of L.] a Demon, 

Su'ccusus¢ which, afluming the fhape of a woman, is Jain 
with by a man. 

Su’ceura [in Mechanicks} a bare axis or cylinder with ftaves 
in it, to move it round without any Tympanger, L. 

Su’ccurenr(F, of fucca/entus, Lj tull of juice, juicy. 

er uike (of eeewleatus, L.) juicinefs, 

Te Succv’me [faccwmbere, L.) to fail down, fink, or faint 
under, asto jwecummo wader the Prifjure of Aflidicns. 

Succu’mpency [of jiccumbere, L.) a unking of fainting 
under 

Su ccus, juice, moifture, fap, Z. 

Succus Pancreaticws (with Péy/icéans] the pancreatick juice. 

Succusa [with Betax.] the plant devil's bit, Z 

Su'CcussaTion, the trotting ofa horfe, 

Succussa’t ae [in Poyick) a thaking of the nervows parts, 

Succu’sston procured by throng Srimu/ateries, fridion, 
and the like fuch as are commonly uled in spoplettick afedlions, 

Succussion [in Phyjicks)] a violent jolting or Making, L. 

Sucu [rpyle ppylene, Sux, fulk, Da. (eich. G.) like this, 

Sucw a Father, Suca a Son. ov. Prom tram 

The Germ. fay: Dev Apfel fall nicht wrt bein Stanune. 
(i.e. The apple never falls far from the iteek ) The Lat, Mali 

corvi malum Ovwm., The Gr. Kans xigex® nexty core We 
fay likewile : Swed as toe Keag is, puch ore she 8 wfés. Lat. 
Regis ad Exemplum totes conformitur Orbis. Fi. Ua Chacun je 
tonforme a exemple du Roi. It is baid of Alexonder the creat, 
that he was wry-neck'd, and that none of his courtiers thought 
fit to approach him with an upright neck. 

To Suck [fuccan pugxian, Sex. tuvgen. Dy. fangen, G. 
fugan, Teot. fucer, Fe jaceiare, It. fogere, L J to draw in with 
the mouth; alfo to draw as feveral inanimate things do. 

Tbe SucxeRr [tucket, or tongue] ofa Pump. 

SUCKERS, young artichokes 

Suckeas of Trees [in Husbandry} young thoots which pro- 
ceed from the root of a tree, off-tets. 

Suckers, a fort of {weet meats. 

A Suckixa-oottle, to put milk in for children, who are 
brought up by hand. 

Suck-stone, a fifh called a fea-lamprey. 

To Su cere (ol puccan, Sux. (uga, Se. furgen, Dw. faugen, 
G.] to give fuck, 

Su’ceLina [of puccaa, Sax.) a fucking child; alfo giving 
{uck, alfo a fucking lamb. 

Suction [{ frtis, L.Ja fucking. 

Sup (with Mariners) the fouth wind. 

Supa‘Tion, a fweating, L. 

Supa’mina [in Medicine) litle pimples in the skin, like mil- 
et-leeds, in the fhoulders, neck, breafl, &¢. L. ‘ 

Su'paTory, a f{weating houfe, LZ. 


Su’paTory [ fudatorius, L.) of, or pertaining to fweating- 
: Su,c DEN 
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Su'ppen [poven, Sex. seudain, F.] coming unexpefedly, 
hafty, quick. 

: Suppan Friendihip, fure Repentance, v. Try. 

Su'ppENty, haftily. 

Su’ppeNnnass fpovenner, Sex.) haltinefs, unexpectednefs, 

Su'por Sweat, a watery humour in the body, compounded of 
a moderate quantity of falt and fulphur, ZL. 

Supuarrica @ [with Pdyfcian:] medicines that provoke or 

Suport'FeRa§ caufe fweating, E. 

Suporrrerousness [of fudorifer, L.] aptnefs to caule fweat. 

Suport’etcKs [fudorifigues, F. pudsrifict, \t. of fedorifica, 
L.] provoking or caufing {weat. 

To be in the Sups [of zepoven, Sax. to boil] to be embar- 
rafled in fome unfuccefsful tranladtion or affair. 

Sups (prob. of xepoden, Sax. or fodden, of reovan, Sax. to 
ber a foapy liquour wherein cloths are wafhed. 

2 Sue [prob. of fuiore, F. and that of ggui, L. to follow or 
perhaps of fuecken, Dz. or fucken GJ to profecute at law; 
alfo to entreat earneftly 5 alfo to putin, to prels, to labour hard 
to get an oflice, &e, 

Sue a Srggar, and catch a Loufe. 

That is, never commence a fuit againft a perfon, who, you 
know before-hand has nothing to pay you: For, according to 
another proverb 

Bou can habe no more of a Cat than her Sbin. 
oO 


r, 
tahere there is norhing the ting lofes his Right. 

H. G. Gio nichts if har ver Rapfer (the emperour) fain 
Becht wvrriohren. Fr: Ow é/ n'y a pas de quoi, fe Roi perd fes 
@roits, Lat. Cantadit vacuus coram Latrowe viater. 

To Sue [in Falconry] a term uled of a hawk, who is faid se 
fue, when fhe whets her beak. 

Sv’ert [ fuif, F.]a kind of fat found in theep, oxen, &¢. which 
being melted down and clarificd makes tallow, 

To Su'rrer [fufferre, L. foufrir, PF. pffrire, It. fufrir, Sp) 
to undergo, endure, or lie under any pain, grievance, or incon- 
venience ; alfo to bear witn, give leave, to permit. : 

Su’PrERABLE, that may be borne, endured, or fuffered. 

Su'FFERauLENess [of fwfrir, F.}) capablenefs of being en- 
dured. 

Su'rrerance [ fufferentia, L. fouffrance, F. fofferanza, It. 
‘ufrimié¢nts, Sp.) allowance, permiflion, leave, forbearance 5 allo 
Jometimes affliction. 

Of Surrrrance comes Cafe. 

That is, we promote our own eafe by not taking notice of, nor 
diflurbing our felves abouta very trivial thing, done to our pre- 
judice, tho" unjuft'y: And therefore it is prudence to pals over 
fuch things, in which the remedy is more uneafy than the dileale, 

Su’rrenance [in ancient Cujfors) adelay or refpite of time 
the lord granted his vafial for the performance of fealty and ho- 
mage, fo asto fecure him from any feodal feizure. 

A SuFFERANCE oe the Cufiom-Heafe} a permit or licence 
granted by the comillioners to paflengers, coming from abroad 
to bring their trunk, &e, on fhoar to be examin'd, 

Surrers'ntia pacis [old Rec.) a fufferance or grant of peace 
or a truce. 

Su'rrerer [celei gui fiufré, F.] one who bears an incon- 
venience, lofs, pain, or punifhment, 

Su'rrerine [with Logictans] is the fifth of the categorics; 
as to be beaten, to be broken, to be warmed, &e. 

Surrersurae [in Medicive] certain puftles or wheals in 
children, caufed by heat. 

To Surri’ce [ jufiecere, L. fufir, F.] tobe enough. 

Surri’ciency, pride, conceit, or prefumption, Sir W. Temple. 

Surri‘cigncy (fuffctentia, L. fuffifance, F. poficien- 

Surri’crentness § xa, It. fufciémcia, Sp.) a being fufii- 
cient, ability, capacity. 

Surri’cLleNT ‘ fufifant, P. fofficiente, It. fufictente, Sp. fu- 
Giciens, L.} that fuffices or is enough to fatisty neceflitys able, 
capable. 

Surer‘cigxtay, enough. : 

Surime’NTUM@ a perfume which is burned or fmoaked; a 

Su’rritus 4 powder compounded of odoriferous plants, 
ag &'¢. which thrown upon coals fends forth a grateful 

, L. 


Surria’rion, a blowing or puffing up, L. 
To Su'rrocare [/uffoquer,F. fuffocare,\t. fufecar, Sp, of 
Suffocare, L.J to ftop the breath, to fmother, to ftifle, or choak, 
Surrocatio Uterina (with Phy/iciams) a difeafe in women, 
Commonly call'd fits of the mother, and thought to be caufed 
¥ ¥apours violently arifing from thofe parts, L. 
tic FOCA'T ON (F. fafocazione, It. jufscacion, Sp. of /uffocae 
*, L.J a ftifling, flopping of the breath, a choaking. 
Lj YPPRAGAN { Juffragant F. fuffraganes, It. of fuffraganeus, 
wh aie apply'd to a arr: in refpedt to his archbifhop, on 
fiop's offre and to whom appeals are made from the bi- 


Su'renace (P. fufragio, It, fufragio, Sp. of fuffragium, L-] 
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a vote at an election in favour of any perfon; alfo approbation of 
allowance in the general. 

Surrru'tex [in Botany) alow, woody plant that fends out 
leaves from its root, and begins to be branched from the 
bottom of its ftalk, as Luoender, Rue, Sage, &c. 

To Survu'micate [ fuffumicare, It, of /uffamigare, Lat.} to 
fmoak underneath, 

Surrumica’tion [ fx fimicexione, It. of L.) (with Phyjfci- 
ams &c) an external medicine made of a decoftion of roo, 
herbs, flowers, feeds, &¢. the fmoak of which is conveyed into 
the body, by means of a clofe-itool, for difeafes of the bowels, 
fundament, and womb, F 

Sureu'sen [/uffu/us, L.] poured out. 

Surru'ston (F. /effufone, It. of feffufis, L.] a pouring upon 
or {preading abroad, L. 

Surru’ston [with Orw/i?s] a diftemper in the eye, called a 
pin and web, 

Suc, an infcét, a fea-flea. 

Te Sue { fugere, L.] to foak in water. 

Su'car (fuingr, C. Br. focker, Dan. fuprker, De. sucker, 
G. fucre, Pe zacebera, Te. azwcar, Sp. and Port. faccharum, L, 
gan yzesv, Gr.) a {weet juice extracted out of canes growing in 
the Wej-Indies, which being bruifed and preffed are put into 
veflels, where the liquor is boiled 7 times, till it is brought toa 
confiltence, by means of lemon-juice. 

Su'car-Reya!, the matter of it ought to be the fineft refined 
fugar; which being melted with a weak chalk-water is fome- 
times allomed, to prevent the lime from reddening it, and is 3 
times clarified, after which it is tranfparent, 

To Sucar, to fweeten, or pat fugar in. 

Jo Succe’st [ fuggerer, F. faggerire, Iv. of fuggefum, fap. of 
Jfuggerere, L.] to prompt, to put inca one’s mind, 

Suceestion, an infinuation; alfoa feppofition or guefs. 

Sugita na [with Oca/i?s) a black and blue {pot with a 
blow; a black or blood-fhot eye, L. 

Je Su'citvate [ fugil/are, L.} to beat black and blue. 

Sucittatio'ses, black and blue fpots, the marks of ftripes 
or blows; allo red {pots in malignant and peftilential fevers, Like 
thofe which appear in the skin after beating, Z. 

Sur'cipe [jutcidivmm, L.] felf-killing, feli-murther. 

Suir [/uite, F.) a profecuting at law, being the fame as an 
action, either rea/ or personal. 

Sur, a petition, requelt, or motion, efpecially to fome 
great perfon. 

Sart of Court? [in Law] attendance which tenants owe to 

Sutt Service ¢ the court of their lord. 

Surt Covenant (in Lew) is where the anceftor of' one man 
has covenanted with the anceftor of another to fue to his court. 

Sutt-Cujfom (in Law) is when I and my anceftors have been 
pollefied of our own and our ancellors fuir, time out of mind. 

Surt real 2 (in Law] is when men come to the court, cai- 

Suit regal led the sheriff s turn or leet. 

Suit of the King's Peace, is the purfuing a man for the 
breach of the king's peace, by treafon, infurreétion, or trefpals. 

Surr-Si/ver [in the honour of C/um in Sérophire} a rent paid 
by the free holders, to excufe them from appearance at the 
court-baron. 

A Surt [of faite, F. a feries or feque}) of cards. 

A Sur of Cleths, a compleat habit or fet of garments, as for 
aman, a coat walicoat and breeches. 


A Sutt [or fet] of Hangings. 
To Suit? [of /uite, Fr. a feries, or coherency) to fit, match, 
To Suit § or agree with. 


To Suty one's Conveniency, to be convenient. 

Sur'Tasce [of /wite, F.) fuiting with, agreeable to. 
zoveeree ness [of /aiure,F. fegui, L. to follow) agreeable- 
nef. 

A Sut’tor, one who courtsa woman; alfo one who fues for 
any place or office. 

Jo Sus’, to woo or court a maid or 3 woman, 

Suen (prob. of jo/ameus, L. i.e. affecting folitude] dogged, 
ftubborn, peevith. 

Su‘LLENNess, a refentful or angry filence. 

To Su'try [of fouiler, F. or yylian, Sex. faulian, Test.) ta 
defile, to dirty, to dawhb, to foul, alfo to blemifh a man's repu- 
tation. 

Jo Sutty the Fancy, is fo fill it with filthy, nafty, or impure 
thoughts. 

Su’Lprur Uesfre, F. joife, It.) a fat, un€tuous, mineral fub- 
flance, fulible, and inflammable by fire, and not 
nor malleable and is exprefs'd by one of thele cha- ry & 
racters. 
principle; a liquid clammy fubitance which foon takes 
fire, and rifes up like oil after diftillation, called allo RAN 
Surpuur 


diffolvable or capable of being mixed with water, 
Sucruur [with aaa their fecond hy/poftatical or ative 
Julphur philofopborum, and is exprels'd by this character. 
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Sutpnur civum, is fo called as it is talen out of 
the mine, a kind of creyilh, argillous clay, which 
ealily takes fire, Ge. L. and is expreis'd by this cha~ 
rattr. 

Fewer of Surpuur, is the pureft and fireft part of fulphur, 
gained by evaporating fulphur of antimony. 
— Mineral Suceaur, a kind of hard, earthy bitumen, of a 
fhiniag yellow colour, a {trong ftinking fmell , eafily taking fire 
and diflolving. 


Magiffery ? is fulphur diffolved in a fufficient 
Milk of Sunpiur > quantity of water, with falt of 
Baim is Tartar, and precipitated by means 


of the {pirit ef vinegar, or (ome other acid. 

Black Sucpuvua (with Coyeri?s) is exprefs'd by this 
character, 

Su'-prury  fulpburé, P. felfures, Ie, of fulpbareus, Le) 

Surpuu‘’arou: § of, or pertaining to, or full of fulphur. 

SutpHureous Spirit of Vitrsol [with Cbymi?s) is the fpirit 
that rifes with avery gentle heat, after the fpirie and oil of vi- 
triol, (afer the diftillacion of vitriol) bya molt violent fire. are 
forced into rhe receiver, the matter being commonly rectified 
in a glafs veffel. 

Surpnu reousness? [of fi/phareas, L.] a fulphureous qua- 

SuLPHuoRE ITY lity, 

Sutpuu'rt ne, of or pertaining to, like or of the quality of 
fa)phur. 

Suteuu'e- sort, the pliant hog’s fennel. 

Su'tran, the grand feignior; alfo tome other Afubometan 
prince. 

Sutra'Na 

Su LTANESS 

Surtane’ (in Confectionary) a fugar-work made of eggs, 
fugir and fine flour 

SuLtani'n, a Terhisb gold coin, in value about 8s. Engl 
money. 

Suitainess (q. d, Seordtrinc/i) excefiive heat. 

Suutay (q. d fveltry of ppol or ppole Sax (mobi, Tew. 
Cchweul, G.) erceflive hot and clofe ipeken of the weather. 

Som { fomme, F fomma, It. fume, Sp. of fumna, L.) a 

nua certain quantity of monev; the fubitance of a dif 
coure, the abridgment of a book, &e. 

Sux [with Marbersat.) the quantiry arifing from the addition 
of 2 of more mignitudes, numbers, or quantities together. 

Sum of aw Equation [in Algebra] is when the abfolute num- 
ber keing brought over ta the other fide, with a contrary fign, 
the wh: le secones equal to nothing. 

To Sam [or cat) vp (jommare, It. fumar, Sp.) to reckon or ree 
duce fveral fums into one. 

Te Sim wpan Argument or Difcourfe, to abridge, or reduce 
Zt inte a fmall compas. 

Sumarre ro (in Spain, &c.] a canopy of Mate held over prin- 
ces or erest perfons, when they walk abroad, to skreen them 
from tae fun. 

Suma [in O/d Deeds) a horfe-load, as Summa Ligni, a 
horle load uf wood, L. 

Summa fruenti [off Ree.) eight bufhels or a quarter of 
wheat, itil ca'l’d a feamin Keat, &e. 


; the grand feignioz’s confort, 


Suma‘cCH a rank fmelling fhrub, that bears a black berry, 
So's ae uled by carriers in drefling of leather. 
SumMace? acoll, antiently paid for hor{e-carriage: alfo an 
SumaGe horfe load. 


Su mMarity [sommeiremcat, FP. fommariamente, It. fumari« 
amente. Sp. 0 fumonarie, L J oriefly. 

Su MMary [jem arinm, LJ a brief collecting or gathering 
wp a matter in a tew words, 

Summa ry [ jommarre, P. forrmario, It. fumario, Sp. of fum- 
marivs, L. Jooncie, fhort, brief, abridged. 

Summary Arithmetick, is the art of finding the flowing 
quantity from the fluxion. 

Summaro rius ¢aicalas, the method of famming differential 

ganticies, vez from any dillerential piven to find the quantity, 
hon whole differencing the given differential redults. 

Su'mMatory drithmetick. is the art of finding the lowing 
quantity from the fluxion, and fo is the fame with the caéculus 
sategralis, 

Su'mmep [in Falconry} a hawk is faid to be fummed. when 
fhe has her feathers and ts fit to be taken from the eyric or mew, 

Summ’o [{poken of Birds) compleatly feathered or Aedy'd, 

Summer Time [Dumen Sax fommer, Daw. and G. fomer, 
Dx.) that iesfon of the year when the generality of piants and 
fruits are come to maturity. 

Su'mmer [in ArchiteAure) a large Rone, the fir chat is laid 
over columns and pilafters in beginning to make a crofs vault, 
or that lene which, being laid over a piedroit or column, is 
made hollow to reccive the firit haunce of a plat-band. 

Summer (in Carpentry] a large picce of timber, which, be- 
ing {upported on 2 itone-peers or on polts, ferves as a lintel to a 
dour, window, &v. 
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Summer, [at az Allegerical Deity] was reprefented by the 
ancients in the fame manner as the goddels Cerer. v. Ceres. 

Summen bovfr, a pleature boule or arbour in a garden. 

SumMer-Tree [in archive? ) a beam full of mortifes for the 
ends of joitts to lie in. 

Summer-Sau/t [ pudrefauite, F.] a feat of adtivity thow'd by 
a tumbler, 

To Su'MmeER-/ir, to tallow or till land in the fummer time, 

Su'muir 2 [foremet, F. fommrita, It. pumided, Sp. of fem. 

So’Mairy ¢ tas, L.) the top, vertex, or point of a thing, 
aSatriangle, pyramid, a pedemenr, &¢. 

Su'atrs fwith Floris) are tho’ little bodies which hang 
upon flender threads in the middle of the Hower: they contain 
a prolifick duft, which is analogous to the male in animals, 

To Su'maton [/vmmonere, LJ to call or cite one to appear 
before a judge or mugiitrate; alfo (in Mar) to demand the 
furrender of a place. 

SumMMo'Neas, a writ judicial which is of great diverfity, a= 
cording to the divers cafes wherein it is uled. 

SuMMo'neas ad tvarrantizandum, is the procels whereby 
the vouchee is called. 

leer a petty officer who calls a man to any court, 

Su'MNER cipecially to the ecclefialtical court, an dppa- 
riter. 

Su’mMontne [ /ummonitis, L.] a calling to appear or to 
furrender, 

SuMMO’NITOR, an Apparitor, who isto cite ofenders to 
appear at a certain time and place, to anfwer to the charge ex- 
hivited againit them. 

Summontro’res fraccari [eld Ree) officers who affited in 
colleéting the king's revenues, and cited defaulrers into the ex- 
chequer court, L 

_Summontro’res [o/d Ree ] faummoners or apparitors, who 
cited oflenders to appear at a certain time and place, to an(wer 
to any charge or complaint agsinii them, ZL. 

4 Summons, or Citation, by virtue of which a man is call'd 
to appear before a judge, magiltrate, or afiembly. 

Su’mMons [in terra petita] a fummons made upon the land 
which the party. fending the fummons, feeks to have. 

Summum dome [i e. the chief good of human nature, or 
that which by its en,oyment, renders truly or compleacly happy] 
This was for many ages the tubjeét of philofphical controver- 
fies, and Marra reckuns up no lefs than 288 ditlerent ¢ pinions 
about it, thatis, wherein it did conlitt. Some define it to be 
that which by its enjoyment renders truly and completly hanpy. 
This is dittinguithed by fchoolmen into that which is finiply ond 
adequitely fo and bryond which there can be no othe, which 
they call fedrcitus comprebenforum 3 and into a leffer and fuborej- 
nate one, which is called felicitas viaterum, L 

Su’mprer-Hor/e [ Scumpferd, or rather fauinthier, True. 
which fignifies enher a horte. afs or mule of burden, from 
faum, Teat which fignities equally a burden or an hindrance 
Sommuer, F. fomrere, Ik J} 2 horie which carries neceflaries for = 
juurney. 

4 Sumpren-Saddle [ faumsfertel,G.] a pack-faddle or 
pannel. 

Saspruary [ /eatvario, It. famptuarivs, L. } of, or pers 
taining to expences, 

Sumpruary Letos, laws made to reftriin excefs in dict and 
apparel, which were repealed, Asvo 1, Ja. I. 

Sumptuo’sity [ /wmptwo/tes, L.) (umptuoulnels, coftiinefs, 
ftateline!s, magnificence. 

Su’MPruous 3 [ jumptvesx, F. fantwefs, Te and Sp of 

Sumpruo ss § fumptus/es,L.} rich, coltly, thately, mage 
nikeent. ” 

Su’mptuousness[ fumprooftas, L. furrptvefeéd. F. fumtuoltd 
It. furstiofiddd, Sp} coutlineds, thatelinets, magniticence. ~ , 

Su'MPruousLy. coilly mgnificently, 

Sun [Sunna, Sax. and Text. Svunt, De. and G. It is ree 
markable, that in cppolition to other languages, in the norshern 
tongues, the Sua is of the feminine, and the moon of the maf= 
culine gender, tho’ the former be aftive, and the latter puilive. 
Whence the poet : Nee femininum Solt dedecus, mee majertonam 
Luae Gieria. The Svm however in the Perfag tongue, is els 
ther matculine or feminine, and in the dredich, feminine.) the 
efficient, illuminator, and ruler of the day, a glorious planet 
the fpring of light and heat. , 

Jejur 


The Sun of Righteoufaess, a {cripture phrafe 
Carri. ili seeded 
Toe Suw (Hiereglyph ) was reprefented fitting epon a lion 
with rays of light alput his head, and a bundle of ears of corn 
in one hand, to expreis the power and gondnefs of that lumina- 
ry, = caufing all the fruits of the earth to bring forth their in- 
creafe ; and fometimes a beautiful yonng gallant, tts 
half naked in a fhip ont trimm'd, Rseen a the paar 2 
large crocodile, with flames of fire round about it. The {wilt- 
nels of the fun's motion was repreented by a winged horle. 
Sometimes they reprelented the fun by a Phewix, andalfo bv a 
Xx hawks 
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haw, becaule of its quick fight, The fan was an univerfal 
God, adored in all parts of the world In Britain, its idol 
{teod upon an high pillar, as half aman witha face full of rays 
of light, anda flaming wheel on his breaft. From the San, the 
firit day of the week is denominated Suaday. 
Sun, The ancient Svx- 
j} cxs werlhipped the fun. 
This idol was placed ina 
temple, and there ador'd 
and facrificed to, for that 
they believ'd the fun in the 
firmament did correfpond 
with, or co-operate with, 
or act in this idol. The 
form was in the figure an- 
nex'd. It was mace in the 
form of a half naked man, 
fet upon a pillar, his face, 
as it were, brightened with 
gleams of fire, and holding 
with both his arms Itretch. 
ed out, a burning wheel 
upon his brealt 5 the wheel 
fignilying the courle which 
he ruins round about the 
world, and the ficry gleams 
and brightnels, the light 
and heat. wherewith he 
warms and comforts all 
things that live and grow. 
455] The worlhip of this idol 
being performed on a Swa- 


———es as 





day, hence that day takes its name. 
@eake Way while rhe Sun fhines. 

This proverb incultates the fame good apophthegm which 
feveral other of our Exglifh proverbs dos wiz. that we ought 
to lay hold of time while time is, and let no favourable oppor- 
tunity flip of doing what we have before us. The Latins fay; 
Non jemper Satarnalia: The Span. fay; Quando el bitrrs eta, 
excendida, entinces ba de fer batids, (i. e. itrike while the iron is 
hot.) Fr: Uf a'eff pas tous les Fours Fete. (i. ¢. itis not always 
holiday. ) 

Out of God's Blefing into the warm Sun. 

This proverb is {poken of thole who are given to change, but 
are feldom the better for it. The Latins lay; 4b Eguis ad Aji- 
nos: The Germans: Clam Joferde auf den Cel, (i.e. from the 
horfe upon the als.) The Fr. Devenir d'Eveque Meunier (i.e 
trom a bifhop to become a miller.) The It: Di Papa Mefesvo, 
(From a pope to a bifhop. 

Sun-/fetting was de(crib'd as a child having a bright ftar on his 
fore-head, clad in a red garment, girt with a sky. blew girdle, 
upon which were reprefented 4 of the figns of the zodiack. In 
his right hand a nofe-gay, and in his left a cenfer, with incenfe 
burning. On one fide of him the fun jult appearing above the 
horizon. 

Tée Sun and Moon [in Hierogiyph.] were by the antients ufed 
to reprefent eternity, becaufe the heathens thought they were 
without bepinning and end. 

The Sun darting it's Rays tbro' the Clouds, isan emblem of a 
penetrating genius. 

Téo Sun is an emblem of fovereign and fupream power, not 
only as it borrows no light from without, but as it diffufes 
light and warmth throughout it’s whole vortex. 

Sun-deanss [fan-beamep, Sax.) the rays of the fun, 

To Sun, lie, bask or dry in the fun, 

. Su’xpay [Sunnanvex, Sax. fondag, Dan. fonvaegh, Dz. 

fontag, G.] the firft day of the week, fo called, as being fet 

apart by our Saxen anceltors for worthipping the idol of the dun. 
Mike eberp Dap makes a Clout on Sunvay. 

A reproof to thofe who wear the belt they have every day, 
and fo have nothing to diftinguith themfelves with on Sunday, 

Sunvax-Letter, the dominical letter. 

fe Su’nper [of punvnian, or pynpnian, Sex. fondra, Sy. 
fondrrn, Dy. and G. of fundron, Text.) to divide or part a- 
funder. 

Su'nvey [panbdprg, or pyndpiz. Sax. fundro, Tews.) divers. 

Sun-Dew, a plant, otherwile call’d luit-wort, moor-grals, 
and red-root. 

Sun-rotrs, fun-fowers. 

Sun. Flower, a plant bearing a fine, large, yellow flower with 
radiated leaves, or fpreading lixe the rays of the fun. 

Suna, v. To Sing. 

esa v. To Sink, 

WNsingss (Sunnicgnepye, Sex )a being expos'd or lyin 
Open to the fun —— ’ J wil ” 
aan Stine, (Sunpern, Sax.) the radiant light of the fun. 

ek TAZ [in Mu Books) the name of certain pieces of in- 

VUNA'TA § itrument mulick, of two forts; the one for 
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ee and chappels, the other for chambers and private con- 
certs, ff. 

Su'onawtina, alittle. fhort, plin, and eafy fonata, Jtad. 

Su‘overaurt’Lia? [among the Romaas) a facrifice, where- 

So'LITAURI‘LIA é in they offered 3 victims of different 
kinds, a Boll, a Ram, anda Boar. 

4 Sup (Cupp, or fuppken, Dv.) a tate, or fmall portion of 
any liquid. 

To Sur [ foxper, F.] to eat a fopper, an evening-meal. 

To Sur {yuppan, Sax. Capa, Sz. uppen, Dz. faufen G.j 
to drink by litle and listle. ; 
‘Cig Tard ro Sup and blow at the fame Gime, 

That is, it is hard to do two things at che fame time, The 
Latins fay: Simul forbere & fiare dijhcile off. The Germ: Mit 
veflem Sunde if bog Blafen. (Ji is bad blowing with one's 
mouth fuil.) 

_ Super a Letin prepofition, us'd as an infeparable Prefixam 
i compofition, and fignities above, upfor or over, ; 
Su’renasce [F, fuseratile, lt. ot foperadilis, L.) that 
ok hee or furpsfied. — 
Su'pernapreness fof fuperadilis, L.) capal i 
"Te Sat or Halal It os wns 
9 Sa’reRavounn [/urabonder, PF. fotrabondare, 1 is 
bandar, Sp. ot Savon L.] to il poe and ings a 
fuperfuous. ’ 

Su PeraBu’xpance [ /wratondance, F. foprabonda 
perabundantia, L.] very Ue plenty, Haber os pea aie 
: se = fk aes are t [jeradendant, F, foprobbondante, It, foo 

reabundante, of juperadundans, L.) overflowing i 
enough and ples be chal d Bis digs ates 
Suveranu'NDaNTLy [of fuferalundare, L.J plentifully, 
To Surera vp [ fuperaddere, L.) to add over and above to 
give an advantage. 6 

ToSureea'nnuate [ fuperareware, L.) to admit into the 
number of fuperannuated perions. 

Surera’Nnuaten [ furanné, F. of faperarnuatus, L.] worn 
a with age, grown our of date, pait the bett. 

Superannuation [faperannvatio, L.) a bei grown 
of date or “rbsaadbi 4 aos om 
Peeters ent Number [in Arithmet.Ja number which 

vides another number, buc not exa@ly in z 
fomething over and above. a 

Supe xe [fuperde, F. faperbo, It. fabervio, Sp. faperdus LJ 
proud, haughry, arrogant. : 

SuPERBI'LOQUENCE uper bilsquentia, i 
Bt Qu [fuperbitsquemtia, L.] a {peaking 

Sure’rety, proudly, &¢, 

Surerpus mujfcx/as [with Awat } the proud Mufrle, one of the 
fix pairs of muicles belonging to the eye, which turns it u 
wards. L. ‘This mufele is {0 call’d, becaute it is one of the 
of a haughty difpefition to look high. 

Superca nao (of fuper, Carga, Sp. and Cargepe, F. or Cas 
ries, the lad yg)a perion employ'd by the owners of fhips to 
a voyage, to overiee the cargo or lading, and to dilpofe of it to 
their beit advantage, for which fervice he is allow'd good provi- 
fion, because the cru repoled in him is very confiderable. 

Surercee’stiat [of fuper and celefe, F. and le, celeftial, 
Sp. fuperceeleftis, L.) above the heavens or heavenly bodies. ‘ 

Supe RCHA'R biel {in eo fignifies one fe re charg'd 
or borne upon another, as a Rife upon a Lior, fs 
Ordinary. = seneaic cates 

Sore acnery [ fupercherie, F.) fuperflui inj 
fudden affaule. ad ee hai dod 

Surerci tious [ fufercilicfus, L.) of an affeéted, lofty car- 
riage; #lo of a four countenance; proud, haughty, a nt. 

Surerci’Liousness (of fuperciliclus, L.) affeéte of car- 
riage, fournefs, or feverity of countenance. 

SureacritiuM. the brow or eye brow, Z. 

Supexcitium [with Auer) the lip or fide of a cavity, at the 
end of a bone; particularly the cartilage or grille of the Coxendix, 

Superciiium [in Archited?. Ja lquare member under the up- 
per tore in fome pedeflals. P 

Surere MINENGE eminentia, L.) Gi 
alfo authority or a fash Laci above acta a 

Surene’MINENT [ /apcreminens, L J excelling above others. 

SureR EMINENTLY [ fur eminewment, of fuper-eminentia 
L.] very excellentiy, much above others. . 

To Suvere’rocate [ /apererozere, L.) to give or do more 
than is required. 

SurererocaTion [furerogaticn, F. fupererogatic, L.) the 
giving or doing more than is required. 

Works of SuPEREROGATION og Cathalick:} are yolun- 
tary works by thein fuppos'd to be over and above God's com- 
mandments, and asa confequence of that meritorious; bat the 
Church of Eng/and lays, Juch a fuppofition is arrogancy and im 
piety. ; 

SurERzROGA'’TION, a giving or doing more than is required; 
a performing more good works than one is obliged to. 5 

SuPeRERO- 
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Sureazro'carony, of, or pertaining (6 fupererogation. 

SUPER-E XCELLENCY ¢ 

SuPeR-E XCELLENTNESS 

Surerrera’rton, an ater conception or a fecond generati- 
en, happening whea the mother, already pregnant, conceives 
of a lattter coition, fo that fhe bears ar once 2 fartus's of une- 
qual age and bulk, and is delivered of them at difler-nt times? 
or a breeding young upon young, as hares, conics, Ge. do. 

Superrictas { /uperfciel, F. kiperficiale, Vt. faperficial, Sp.) 
of, or pertaining to a fuperficies or furlaces allo eternal; allo 
light, flight. inperfeét. 

Supereiciat Content, the meafure of any thing on the 
{uperticies or ouslide. 

Surgariciat Fovrneaw [in Fortif}a worden chell or box 
with bombs in jt, and fometimes fill'd only wich powder buricd 
under ground, to blow up a lodgment, rather than an enemy 
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hall advance; the fame as Cra 

Surserician Mound [in Surgery) a wound that is no dee- 
per than the skin, or, at lealt, not very deepia the def, 

Surerra'ciarry. flighily, imperiectly. 

Surersi'ciary [/eperfciaries, L.) a perfon who pays a 
quit-rent for his houle built upon another's ground, 

SuPERFICIALIST, one Wha does what he does fuperficially, 
or who has but a fuperficial Lnowledge of thing 

Surerri'crauness [ot fuperferel, F. of fuperfictes, L.] the 
being done on the ourfide Miehtnets, 

* Surearri’cies, the furfice or outermoft part of athing, the 
outlide, L. 

Surenrierys [with Geen.) is a magnitude hounded by lines, 
or an extention, which has length and breadth, but no depth 
or thicknefs 

A Refilinear Surerri'cies, is one comprehended between 
Fight lines. 

A Curvijinear Superrreres, is one that is comprehended 
between curve lines. 

A Plone Supenvicixs, is one that has no inequality, but 
fies evenly he:ween its boundary lines. 

A Convex Surenricies, is the exterior part of a {pherical 
body. 
A Concave Supenrt’cres, is the internal part of an orbicu- 

lar body. 

Supcar ri'ne [{ /uper-fa, F.) very fine or thin. 

To Surgnri NE wfor, to be very critical upon, 

Surex Pineness (of /uperfia, F.) the greatett finenels, 

Sure retuous (jfuperfv F. fuperfluo, tt. and Sp. of fuper- 
russ, L.} over-much, more than needs; enough and to {pare; 
alfo unneceflary, idle needlefs ; alfo unprofitable. 

Supe’erruousty, neediclsly te 

SureaFLu ity { /uperfiuitar, LL. foperfiz, and fuper- 

Surgariucusness § fusti, FP. fuperfluird It. foperfivi- 
dad, Sp} that which is fuperfluous or more than needs, the 

over-plus, excels. 
Sursrxcemina’tis [in Anct ] a winding veflel joined to 
the tefticles, the fame as Epididyrris, 

Super-nu san [of /eper and bumanus, L, feoprarano, It.) 

more than human, above man's capacity and reach, 

Surer-bumeralis (with Aratomi/fs] the fuperior part of the 
fhoulder. 

SuPERIMPREGNATI'ON, a fecond conception, after one has 
gonceived before, ZL. 

Surer-tNcuMBENt, lying or leaning above, or over or 
upon. ney 
To Surtatxou'ce (of fuperinducere,L.] to bring in over 
and above; allo co draw a thing over another; alfo to lay upon, 
to cover. 

SurexiNnvu'cTion, any adding or bringing in a thing over 
and above, . 

SuPgrxINjECTION, ar injeétion upon or after a former inje- 
ion. 

Supexinerttu’tion [in Ler) is one inftirution upon ano- 
ther, as if A be initituted and admitted toa benefice upon a 
title, and B be admitted, intticuted, Ge. by the prefentation 
of another, 

Jo Supenixte’xp [of fufer and intendere, L. foprantendere, 
It.} to averfee or have the chief management of at sirs, 

ASuperninte’xpant [ furintenduat, F. fosrantendente, Ie, 
juperintendente, Sp. of fipersntendens L.) a chief overicer or 
furveyor. 

A SapertntTe‘xpaxt [in the Lutheran Churches of Ger- 
many) much the fame as a bifhop, faving that his power is 
fomewnat more reltrained than our bitheps, they in particular 
not having the power of ordination 

ASurenintexpant [of the French cuftoms) the prime 
manoger and direétor of the finances 

Superinte'xoency ([furintendance, F. fprantendenza, Tt.) 
the place, office, or dignity of a fuperintendanr. 

Superiority [Superiorise, F. fupersorita, Te. fuperisrided, 
Sp. feperioritas, L.] pre-eminence, excelicnce above others in 


¢ extraordinary excellence. 
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authority, dignity, power, Mtreneth, knowledge, Gc. 

SUPERIORNESS [ Jupersoritas L. fupericrité, F.) tuperiority. 

Supe’rror [ Superior, L. fuperiewr, Fe foperiore, It. fuperi« 
er, Sp.) upper or uppermoit, prevailing above others, one who 
is above othersin authority, &£e. 

Supe’ntors [Juperiores, LL.) our bettersy governors, mas 
gifrates, &e. 

Supertors [with Printers) {mall letters or figures plaiced 
over a werd, which by alike letter or figure dired? to a eitation 
in the margenc. 

Superiorns [with A?rem.] the phnets Satwrx, Jupiter, 
and Mars, fo calied, becaule their orbs are above che fun, 

Superjura’re (cli Lew] to convict a criminal by more 
witnedies than he hod to fpeak for him. 

Sure rtartve [ foperiatif, PF. fuperlatioe, It and Sp. of 
Jupertatious, L.J of the highelt degree, very eminent or exira- 
ordinary. 

Supsrtative Deoree [with Gram.) the hight degree in 
comparifon, ulually exprefs’d in Exg/id, by putting the parti- 
cle of atthe end, or #o/? befure the adjective, as bardeft, nsf 
bigh, &e. 

Supe’RLativery, very eminently. 

Sure’RLATIVENESs [ot /xper.ativa:, L.] the higheft decree. 

SuperciGamMeENr [with Sargeom ) a tying of fwathes or 
bands underneath, ZL. 

Surerui’cuta [in frat] the cover of the wind-pipe. 

Supe’rwacutum [among Tepers) upon the nail. 

€o drink SuPerwacuLum 

That is, to drink the glafs to the bottom, and then potting 
the laft drop upon the nail, to lick it off, either out of greedinels 
of the liquor, or a pretended refpect for the perfon whofe health 
weare drinking, or to oblire people to drink more than they 
care for. ‘This filly cuttom is boriow'd from the Germans ; 
and it is yet very much in ufe among tippling fiudents in the 
German univeriities. Tr fees the Freacé have got ir too, for 
they fay; Boire rudis fur ongle, (Lo drink with rubies upon 
the nail.) 

Sure’RNat 
from above. 

Supe'a natty, with afupernal poser. 

SuPERNATA’TION [in Pdy/,) a floating or fwimming at top. 

Superna‘turat [of fiper and maturalis, Le furaaturel, FP. 
Sepranaturale. At. fore maturel, Sp.) which is above the courle, 
ftrength or reach of human nature. 

SuPERNA'TURALLY, With a fupernatural power, 

+ SupeeNa’rugacness, the being ahove the courte of nature. 

Surekwe, aterm ufed of our manufactures, to expres the 
fuperlative finenefs of a tuff. 

SurpeanuMerary [furawerercire, F. fupermumerario, Te. 
and Sp. of Supernomerarci, \..\ above the limires or ufual 
numbers alfo an officer inthe Excife ready to fill apa vacany. 

Surernu’merariness [of fuer and awsterorivs,L.) the 
exceeding the number fixed 

Sureronerario’ne pafure [in Lew] a writ agin one 
‘who is impleaded ia the county, fur the overburdening of the 
common with his catrle, in cate he was formerly impleaded for 
it there and the cause had been removed to the king's court at 
Beit minfter. 

Surer-parrievtar Proportion (with Marbemat.) is when 
ene number or quantity contains another once, and 4 certain 
part whofe number is one; fo that the number. which is fo 
contained in the greater, is faid to be to itin a fiper-particwlar 
Proportion. ' ; : 

SurerPa RTient Proportion (with Muther.] is when one 
number Or quantity contains anuther once, and fome number of 
aliquot parts remaining, as one 4, one 4, ve, 

Je Surenpo'xpecate [ japerponderure, L.) towweigh over 
and above. 

SuPer prerozativa regis, a writ that Izy apaint the King’s 
widow, for marrying without the king's licente, £. 

SureaPurca tion (with Pbyicrews) in excefive or over 
Violent purging. ; 

SupenscaPuta’nts Inferior {in Anat. Ja mufcle which 
helps to draw the arm backwards. Jr covers all the {pace that 
is between the fpine and the Teres star, and is inferred into 
the neck of the Huneras 5 itis al « culled Lgfre Spreatus, 

SuPERSCAPULAR Is Superior (with Jrat.] a muicle fo call'd 
from its being placed above the {pine of the fhoulder blade. It 
takes its rife from the fpine, and alfo from th: Cofa Superier of 
the fhoulder blade; and having joined its tendons with the Zire 
fra Sprnatws, is inferted into the head of the fhoulderblade, 
"The ufe of this mufcte isto lift the arm upwards towards the 
hinder part of the head, Z. 
© To Surerscai’ne [ oprefertvere, I. of fuserfiriterr, Lj 
to write over or on the ourfide of a letter, decd, writing, €%¢, 

SuperscarPrrion [ fufeription, F. fapraserizione, Te, fibre 
ferits, Sp. ot juperferiptio L.) a writing, or that which is fub- 
{cribed on the outtide of a letter; a direction. és 

? 


— 


{ fupernel. F. fupernale, Te. fupernus, L.] coming 
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Ts Surcess’pe (_fuperfedere, L. foprafedere, It.) to omit 
the doing of a thing; to fofpend, to put otf or put a flop to an 
affair or proceeding: allo to countermand. 

Surerse DEAS [in Laz) a writ to ftay or forbear the doing 
of chat which ought not to be done, but which, in appearance 
of law, ought to be done, were it not for that caufe whereon 
the writ is granted, 

Supe’Rsession, the aétion of fuperfeding. 

Surerstraturo, 1 of Edvard III. a writ which lay againit 
the king’s tenant, holding in chief, who alienated the king's land 
without his licenfe, L 

Super staturo de artitulis cleri (in Law) a writ againit 
the theriff or other oflicer, who diftrains in the king's high-way, 
or in the glebe-land, anciently given to rectories, 

Super staturo de Perk [in Low] a writ which lies a- 
gainft one, who ufes victualling, either in grofs or by retail. in 
a city or borough-town, during the time that he is mayor of it. 

Surer staturo fade, &e. [in Lew] a writ which lies 
againit the fteward or marfhal, for holding pleas in his court for 
freehold, tre!pals, or contracts not made within the king's hou- 
fhold. 


SuPer sTATUTUM adverfus fervantes, &c. [in Law) a 
writ lying againft him who entertains anothers man's fervant, de- 
parted from his fervice, contrary to law. 

Superstition (F. /uperfizione, It. a tpoene Sp of fu- 
perflitio, L.] a vain fear of the Deity; alfo idelatrous worhhip, 
an idle or filly opinion or foolifh belief about divine worfhip, or 
about omens or figns of bad luck, overnicene/s, fcrupuloufnels, 

Superstl’rious [ /aperfitiofus, L. superfitienx, F. fuper- 
Sliofo, It. fuperficiafe, Sp.) additted to tuperitition, bigoted, 
over-nice. 

Surerstitiousty, ina fuperftitious manner. 

Supersri’riousness [ of juper/Prtiofas, L. } of a fuperti- 
tious humour or quality. 

To Sureastau'ct [ fuperfrudum, L.] to build upon, or 
one thing upon another. 

Superstru'cture fof /wper and ffrwfura, L.) that which 
is built or raifed upon fome foundation, 

SuPER-sUBSTANTIAL, over and above fubflantial. 

P Numéber with Maerbemat] is that 

SuPERTRIPARTIENT eet Crich divides ae 
number or quantity into 3 parts, leaving no remainder. 

Supervaca'’neous [ /upervacaneus, L.) fuperfluous, unpro- 
fitable, needlefs, ferving to no ufe or purpole, unneceflary. 

SuPERVACANEO'USLY, fuperiluoully. ‘ 

Supsavaca’ngousness [of /upervacaneus, L.] necdlefnels, 
. To Surerva'ne [jopravenire, It. fupervenire, L.) to come 
unlook'd for, to come upon of a fudden, to come in unlook'd for 
or unlulpectedly. 

_ Surerva'nient [ /uperveniens, L.] coming unlook'd for. 

Supsaventent Signs [with Phyficians) fuch as arife at the 
Aeclenfion of a diftemper. 

Pedra [of /upervenire, L.] a coming upon one 
of a fudden,. . 

To Surervi'se [of fuper and vifum, Sup, of videre, L.) to 
Overlec. ; 

4 Supravi'sor, an overicer or farveyor. 

ASupeavisor of a Will, a perfon who is appointed to 
affilt the executor, and {ee that the will is duly performed. 

Surina'tion [with Anat. the a€tion of the /upinater 
mufcle, or the motion whereby it turns the hand, fo that the 
palm is lifted up towards heaven, 

Surina’tor Radi brevis [with Anat.) a mufcle of the 
bone of the arm, called Radius, arifing from the fuperior and 
external part of the U/wa, and pafling obliquely crofs the bone, 
is inferted into the fuperior part, below the knob of the Radius, 

Supinator radii longus [with Anat.) a mufcle of the Ra- 
dius, taking its rife from the {uperior and exterior part of the 
thoulder-bone, below the end of the De/teides, and is implanted 
into the exterior and inferior part of the Redius, near the Car- 
pus; this with the former ferves to move the Radius outwards, LZ. 

Surinatores mu/culi [ Anatomy ] mulcles, fo call’d from 
their ufe ; becaufe they make the hand fupine, or with its palm 


upwards, L. 
Suri'ne [ /upino, It, of /upinus, L.) idle, carelefs, negligent, 
Tetchlels. 
Surinety, careleSly, negligently. 
_ Su‘pines [with Grom.] certain terminations of verbs, which 
have the fignification of the infinitive mood; that ending in 
#m, has the fignification of an aétive infinitive, and that in # 
of a palilive. 
_ SuPi’meness? [/upimitas, L.] negligence, carelefsnefs, 
ehhh g } phaifters applied to the fee 
VPPEDA'NEA [with Phyfcians] plaifters applied to 
call'd alfo Sapplemedia rt . ps 
Te Surrs'pivate (/m, 
to find, turnith, fupply, &c. 
_SbPR2n (of Jouper, F.) the Evening-meal, 


itar, Sp. fuppeditare, It. and L.J 
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Light Surrens make clean &hrerg. 

Or rather leave them clean for the ftomach not being overs 
charg'd, we are not in fo great a danger of befouling: them, 
The Scots fay : Light Suppers, long Life-days, Upon a fuppoti- 
tion that temperance is a aia of health, and confequently a 
promoter of long life. fay likewife: He curengs mot an old 
Man, who robs bim of bis Suppers becaufe it would do him more 
harm than good. Span. Quiea burta la cena al viejo, uo le baxe 
agravie, 

Supper time, time to go to fupper, 

The Lord's Supper, the Holy Communion. 

Su'prencess (of /ouper, F. and /e/s, Eng.) without a fupper. 

To SurpLant [ jupplantare, L. fupplanser, ¥. soppiantare, 
It.) to trip up, to beguile, to undermine. 

Suppranta Lia [in Pbyfck) plaiflers apply'd to the foles of 
the feer. L. 

Su'prie [/owple,F.) foft, limber, pliant; alfo fubmifiive, 
complaifant. 

To Surptie, to make or render fupple. 

Su’perement [F. /upplioento, lt. fuplemente, Sp. of fvg- 
plementum, L.) any sadn that is ate hs fupply Canis 
that was deficient before, efpecially am addition to a treatife or 
difcourfe. 

SurrLement of an Arch [with Geom] is the number of 
degrees which it wants of a femi-circle 5 as a Complement fig- 
nihes what an arch wants of being a quadrant. 

SuPPLeMe'NTAL ( of fupplementum, L.]) of, or pers 

SuppLreme'ntory § taining to a fupplement. 

Su'rrLeness [of foupie, F.) pliantnels, folznefs, limbernefs, 
alfo compliance, fubmiffion. 

Suppis’tory, that fupplies, or makes up any deficiency. 

A Supreii‘ant ( se pplicante, F. and Ic. fupplicans, LJ 

4 Su PPLicant § a petitioner or humble fuiror, 

; Sa (of jepp/iant, F.] the a€t of petitioning 
winbly. 

Te Su'pruicare [ fupplier, F.. fupplicare, Tt. and L.] to 
make a humble requelt ; to teg, intreat, or befeech earnefily. 

A Suppuica'tion, a humble fuit, petition ; an earneft, iub- 
miffive and humble prayer, F. of L. 

Surriica’vit [out of Chancery} a writ for taking the 
furety of peace againit a man, the fame which formerly was 
called Breve de minimis, L. 

Suppuice [ /upplice, F. fupplicio, It. feplicio, Sp. fupplicium, 
“Hane. ia 

o Suppiy [ /uppleer, F. fuppiire, Ut. fuplir, Sp. /upplere, 
L.)} 0 make up ss was wanting; alfo 0th up A ae 
alfo to furnish with neceffaries, 

Surriy’, aid, reliefs the furnifhing what was wanting o 
with neceffaries. 

Suprui’es (in Milt, Affairs] recruits of Soldiers, the fur- 
— an army with frefh men. 

@ Support [ /upporter, F. fopportere, It. fopportar, Sp. of 
Supportare, L.] to bear or prop asagis to ake to neh 3 
allo to maintain or feed ; alfo to countenance or favour ; allo to 
back or aflilt. 

Surro'ar [F. of /upportetie, L.) that which bears up or 
fultains a bumhen or weights a prop, alfo a defence, a prote- 
tion, 

Suppo’atasre (F. /opporteve/e, It.] that may be endured 
or fuffered, fufferable, tolerable. 

Surro’atasLensss [of /upportable, F. of L.] capablenels of 
being fupported. 

Surro'nten of the Pale [in Heraldry] is when any beaft is 
drawn upon the pale in an efcutcheon. 

SurrorTers Pot Coat-Armour] are thofe animals thet no- 
blemen carry to {upport their thields; as quadru- 
pedes, birds, or reptiles, as lions, leopards, dogs, 
unicorns, eagles, grifiins, and dragons. To perfons 
under the degree of baronets, it is not permitted to 
bear their arms {upported. 

Supporters [in Archit ] images to bear up pots, 3+. in 
a bailding. 

Surro'sat [of /uppofer, F. sew L.] a fuppofition. 


Supro‘sag_e, that may be fi 
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be {uppo 

Surro’sauLeness, capablene(s of being fuppofed. 

To Suppose [ /uppofitem, L. fuppofer, F. jJuppone, It. fuppe- 
wer, Sp.) to imagine, to think, to grant or take for granted ; 
alfo to produce a falie thing inflead of a true. — - 

Surros!’tTion [ F. of Ly /uppofrzione, It, tien, Sp. 
a thing taken Deen 3 Rs Picea Os ta 
tain allegation. 

Suprosi'tiow [in Afufck] is the ufing two fucceffive notes 
of the fame value, as to time, the one of which being a dif- 
cord, fuppofes the other a concord. 

Suppositi’ rious [ /wppo/titins, L.] putin flead, ‘or in the 
anathed another ; alio real or proper; alfo falfe, counterfeit, 
org 


Surrositi- 
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SuppostTiTtousness (of fuppaftitiar, L.] counterfeitnels. 

Supro’sitrony [ /uptoftoire, F. forprimere, Te. fappoftorium, 
L.] a medicament put up the fundament, te loofen the belly. 

To Suppare'ss [ fuptrimer. F. foppermere, It. fuppreifum, fap. 
of jupprimere, LJ to keep under; allo to put a flop to, to 
{mother; alfo to take away or put down an office; alfo to 
conceal or pafs over in filence. 

Suppression [F. of L. fopprefione, It) a putting a ftop 
to, a {mothering ; alfo a concealing, &r. 

Suprresston cf the Courfes [in Women] is when they are 
obfrudted or flopped, and have not a free paflage. 

Supere’ssion [of Urine) a ttoppage of it, or a difficulty 
in making water. 

Surpre'ssion [in the Cvfoms) the extinétion or annihilation 
of an office, right, reat, &e, 

Surrra'ssion [with Gram.} any omiffion of certain words 
ina fentence, which yet are necefiary to a full and perfe€t con- 
firuction. 

Surrresston of bad Thoughts, is reprefented by a man tread- 
ing down fnakes under his feet, and tearing others from his 
breait. 

Suppression of inordinate Pajions, is reprefented by a wo- 
mm examining a heart by a lamp; having at her feet a ftork de- 
ftroying a broad of young ferpents with it’s beak. 

. is gasionis égmis (with Cymiffs) a fire made above the 
nd, L. 
ToSu'prurate [ /upperer, F. of /uppurare, L.] to ran with 
or void matter, as a fore does, 
Suppura’tion, the aétion whereby extravafated blood or 
other humours in the body are changed into Pus; a ripening of 
a boil or impofthume; a gathering into matter, F. of L. 
Su’prurative, bringing or tending to fuppuration, that 
makes a fore run. 
Su’prurativswess [{poken of Swel/ings]a ripening quality. 
Suppurca’riom, a too much or frequent purging or ule of 
purging medicines. 
SuppuTa’tion, a counting, a cafting up, a reckoning, F- 
Jo Surpu're [jupputer, F. of /upputare, L.] to compute, 
Supraca’psary [ot /wpra and /apfus, L. the fall of Adam] 
one who holds tha: God has refolved, by an eternal decree, to 
fave {ome and damn others, without any regard to the good or 
evil works of men. 
SuprascaPuta’ris Inferior [with Anat.) a mufcle of the 
arm which moves it direétly backwards, and takes its name from 
being placed below the fpine, under which it arifes trom the 
root of the fhoulder blade, and is (like the Supra Spinatus) in- 
ferted into the head of the fhoulder bone. 
Supra spinatus. See Suprefeapalar is. 
Surat macy [ /upremacie, F. of fupremus, L.) fovereignty, 
the moft tran{cendent height of power and authority; more ef- 
pecially the chief power of the king, Gc, of Great Britain in 
ecclefiaftical affairs. 
Supra-Munpane [of /vfra, above and mundus the world 
L ] above or over the world. 
Supre'me (F. fepremo, It. and L. /upremus, L-} highelt, 
chicfelt, molt eminent of all; advanced to the highelt degree of 
dignity and authority, F. 
Supre’MENESS @ [/upréemitas, L.] the greateft height, utmoft- 
Surpre’macy § nels. 
Sur F. a prepolition, which as an infeparable Prefixum 
fignifies over, above or upon. 
Su’na [with Amatom.] the leffer bone of the calf of the leg. 
Su’rat Fein [in Anat.) a vein which runs down the calf of 
the leg. 
Sutatis [with Asatemi/fs] a branch of the rural vein, 
which fpreads itlelf into 2 branches, the one external, and the 
other internal. 
Sura’ntveR, the upper antler of a deer’s head. 
Sursa’re [folbature. F.) (with Farriers) is when the 
Sursa‘’tine ¢ foie of a horie's foot is worn, bruiled, or 
fpoiled, by travelling without thoes &. 
To Suacea’sn (prob. of furgeoir, F. or fuper & ceffare, L.) to 
give over, to leave off doing a thing. 
Te Surcua’noa [ furcherger, F. fopraccaricare, It. fobrecar- 
ger, Sp ] to over-charge, to over load or burthen. 
4 Surcua’aes, or charge upon charge. 
recreate et Har Fore/?] is one who is a commoner, 
and puts more bealts into the forelt than he has a right to do, 
Surcwarcan [/wrekargé, F.) over-charged. 

F.: Sur Axcre’s [in Heraldry) as a crofs fur an- 
* 

‘Sa 









certs, i. ¢ double anchor'd, is a crofs with double 
=m) anchor fukesat each end, as in the efcutcheon. 
er) Su’neinc Le (q. /uper cingulue, L.)a clergyman’s 
girdle, alfo a horle girth. 

Surcoa T [q. fuperior coat, of fur, F. and coat) a fort of 


upper coat; a coat of arms to be worn over other armour. 
Sur eat in Vitd [in Law) a writ which lies for the heir of a 
woman, whole husband had alienated her lands in fee, and fhe 
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does not bring the writ Cui im Pitd for the recovery of its in 
which cafe the heir may have this writ againfl the tenant after 
her deceafe, L. 

Surcuta’tion, a pruning or lopping of trees, L. 

Surcuo'ss [ /urctlofus, L.} full of of thoots, flips. er fprige. 

Su’acutus [in Horticulture] a thoot, fet, or flip: alfo a 
cyon or graft. alfoa young twig or branch of a tree, ZL. 

Sunn [fourd, F. jurdo, It. furdus, L) deaf; ali void of 
fenfe or reaton, 

Suap (with Marbemeticians] an irrational number ar guan- 
tity; ora number, &e, that is incomimenfurate to unity, 

Suro Reot, aront, whether fquare, cubick, Ge. that can- 
not be extracted perfectly out of a rational number. 

Su'noiry 2 [jurditas, L. furdité, F.] deafnefs, a dec& of 

Su’kow ess hearing. 

Sure [fecwrws, L. feur PF. fewra, It. fegure, Sp and Port.] 
fale, fecures allo trutly, faithful, crue, eA watery firm. 

Surecy, falely. 

Sure bind, Sure find. 

The fcope of this proverb is to warn usin all our ations to 
take fpecial care that whatever we do, may be done furely, or 
to the purpofe. For then we fhall find no occafion in the fe- 
quel to complain. 

3t ts quod ro be Sune quoth the Willer when he took 
Toll twice. 

It is to be fear'd that the miller has a great many brethren, 
efpecially among thofe whofe bulinels it is to ule chalk. 

Sur ELy, certainly, alfo fecurely. 

Su’nerisuip (of /eurete, F. and /bip) a being obliged with 
or for another perfon. 

Su’rety [/ecaritas, L. feuréte, F.] (afety, fecurity; alt 
bail ora bela bound for ek } n yen 

Su'nery of the Peace [in Law) is an acknowledging of a 
bond to the king, taken by a competent judge of record, for 
the keeping of the king's peace. 

Su rary of good Abearing (in Law) is different from the Se- 
curity of the Peace in this refpe&, that asthe Peace is no: bro- 
ken without an affray or affault, yet the geod Adcaring may be 
violated by the number ofa man's company, or by his and their 
weapons and harnefs. 

Su'neness[of fear, F. fecwrus, L.) certainty. 

fhe ried a q- d. fuper faciem, L. i. . upon the face) the 
bare outfide of a body, which, confider'd by itslt. isa quintity 
extended in length and breadth without thickne!s, and is the 
fame as fuperficies. 

Plain Su’eeace (with Geometricians is made by the motion 
of a right-line, always keeping in the fame plane, whether it be 
a 7 St or a Circle. 

arced Su RFACE. is one that is convex above or on the 
outfide, and concave below or on the infide; which furface may 
be produced either by the motion of a right-line of a curve, of 
of a curved line on a right one. 

To Surrsir ong of furfaire P. feprafacere L. to over-do, 
or fopraffare, Ital. to opprels) to caufe an indifpofition in the 
body, by overcharging the ftomach, to cloy, 

4 Sureett (prob. q. ferfait, F. overdone) an indifpofition 
of the body, caufed by excefs in eating and drinking, that is, 
by tea! the ttomach, alfo fatiety. 

urretrs fap more than Sworhds. 
Lat. Phares mecat gula guem gladivs. 

This proverb is a leffon againi intemperance, the dire effec 
of which is juftly faid to exceed that of the fword. Diily expe- 
rience gives us but too many ‘evidences of the fad truth of this 
aphorifm. 

4 Sunce [of furgere, L. to rife) a billow or wave of the fea, 
efpecially fuch as beats upon the fhore 

To Sunce [/vrgere, L ] to rife up in furges and waves. 

To Sunce (Sea Phrafe) is when men heave at the capftan, 
and the cable happens to flip back a little; then they fay, rhe 
Cable furges. 

Su’xceon [a corruption of Chirurgeon, from Coirurgien, F, 
of chirurgus. L. xegigy >, Gr.] one who is skilled in or pro- 
fefles furgery 

Su'ncgonny [chirurgerie, F. yeseuppia, Gr.) the prattice . 
of furgery. 

Su'rcery [for Chirwrgery, from chirurgie, F. chirurga 
L. xesgupyice of sig, ahand, and ipyer, Gr. a work or manual 
ppemrtoa the art of performing cures of the external parts of the 
body, with the hands, proper inftruments, and medicaments. 
‘The parts of this art are Anaplerefs, Diercfi:, Diortbsfis, Ex- 
oes and Syxthefis, which fee 

u'ROERY, a room where furgeons keep their inftruments 
and medicines. 

Su’axwey, a fort of of white garment fomething like a ro- 
chet. . 

Su’aLity, morofely, churlithly. 

Su‘auiness[punlicncype, Sex.) morofenefs. 

Survoi Nn, a piece of beef well known in Exgdand, 

7% Sv‘auy 
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Su‘ecy [puplic, Sax. forl, Sv. Cuprlick. Dx. fauriich, L. 
G. Caucritch, H. G. all which fignify j:wri/b) morote. chur- 
lifh, crabbed, dogged. 

To Sunmi'se (prob. of furmis, from /urmetere, O. F. fet up- 
on] to imagine, fuppole, or think; alo to have a fulpicion of, 

4 Surmi'se [farmi/o, F.) an imagination, a fuppolition, a 
fufpicion. 

Surmonte’ = Heraldry) is a chief that has a- 
nother very {mall chief over it of a different colour 
or metal, and therefore is faid to be furmounted, as 
having another over it; fee the efcutcheon. 





Sursonre’, is allo uled for a bearing of one or- 


dinary upon another, as in the figure, a pile fur- 
mounted, of a chevron. 
ah Jo Surmou'nt [ furmouter, F. furmontare, It.] 
to overcome or get the better of; allo to furpafs or 
outdo. 

Sursovu’xtaste, that can or may be furmounted. 

Su’amucer, a fea fith, 

Su'rxaMe (of fur, F, over and above nam, Sw. name, /ur- 
ort. F, fopranome, It.) a name added to the proper or baptitmal 
name to denominate the perfon of fuch a family. 

To Surwa’me [furnommer, F. jopranamare, It.) to give a 
Name over and above, ur an epithet to any perfon or thing. 

To Suapa’ss [ /urpafer, F.] to go beyond, to exceed or excel. 

Surpa’ssanre, that can or may be exceeded. 

Surpa’ssincey, in an extraordinary manner. 

Su'reiice [/urplis, F. prob, 9. /uper pellicium, L. the Spa- 
niards from thence call it /o4repefiz.) a linen veitment worn by 

the clergy, when they officiate at divine fervice. 

Su’rrius ( furpiui, F.) that which is over and a- 

Su’aprusace § bove. 

Su’reiusace [in Com, Law] a fuperfluity or addition more 
than needful, which fometimes cauleth the writ to abite, 

A Suapri'san D [ furprije, F. forprefa, It.) a fudden af. 

Surpar’se faulting or coming upon a man unawares; 

Surpri'ze é allo amazement, altonishment. 

To Sunpri'se? [of furpris, from Jurprendre, F.} to take 

To Lapel eat napping or in the deeds alfo to lead into 
anerror, by caufing to doa thing over-haftily, alfo to allonifh. 

Surpai’zincey, in an aftontihing manner. ‘ 

Surpri'stncNess [of furprije F.) the furprizing nature, 
or quality. 

Su’rquepay [of /urguidera, F.] pride, prefumption, an o- 
ver-weening conceit of one's own knowledge. 

Suaresu'trer [Law.Term) a fecond rebutter, a rebutting 
more and more. 

Surrejou'nver [ furjoindre, F. odfol.] a fecond detence of 
the plaintiff's ation, oppolite to the rejoinder of the defendant, 
which the civilians call Triplicatio. 

4 Surre’Nver [of fur, upon, and rendre, to give up, g. 4. 
given upon fome conditions.) a refigning or giving up. 

A Su'wrenver [in Law] isa tenant’s yielding up his lands 
to him who has the next remainder or revertion. 

A Cuffomary Surnenperer, isa furrenderer of copy-hold 
lands made to the lord of the manour. 

To Surne’NoeER [prob. of furrendre, O. F. of fuperreddere, 
L.] to yield or deliver up to-another. 

Surre nory [ furrendre, oofo! | F.) a delivering up. 

Suare'rrion, a ftealing upon, a furprize. 

Surxepri'vious (/wbreptice, F. law term, farrettize, It. of 
Jurreptitius, L.] ftolen or done by thealths faliely come bys allo 
got by ftealth or furprize, 

Surnxertitiousty [of furreptitius, L.] by flealth. 

A Su'arocare [/urregates, L.J one that is appointed to 
fupply the place of another. 

Su’rrocare, fubltituted, or appointed in the room of ano. 
ther. 

To Surnocare [/vbroger, F. furrogar, It. furrogare, L.]to 
depute or appoint in the room of another, 

Surroca’TIon [/wérogation, F.) the act of appointing a 
deputy in one’s place, molt commonly laid of a bithop or bithop’s 
chancellor, = * 

Yo Sunrou'’np [ /arrender, F. offal. of rend, round) to go 
round about, to encompats. 

Surroy’at [with Spert/men] the broad top ofa ftag’s horn 
with the branches or {mall horns fhooting out of it. 

Sursi‘tse, fuch penalties as are laid upon thofe who do 
not pay their duties or rent for caftleward at the day, F. 

Su'ksencus [of jurfarx, F, or of far PF. and cinghia, It.) a 
long upper girth to come over a pad or faddle, efpecially fuch 
as are us'd by carryers tofalten their packs on their horles. 

_Surso’Lip (in digebra)is the fifth power of any given root, 
cither in powers or numbers ' 

SuaRso'Lip Place [in Comck Se@icn:] is when the point is 


within the circumf ic 
Canech fet tie mference of a curve of an higher gender than 


SU 


Surso’nip Prodfem [with Lfaehemat.) is one which cannot 
he refolved but by curves of a higher gender than the Conk 
fections. 

Surtroot [of furtowt, F. above all] as 

SukTOUT a Man's great wpper cuat, or garment, to flip o, 
ver another. 

Surioo't (with Confe@ioners) as piflachoes in furtout, 

Suarou’ry isthe kertel ot puttachoes, prepared alter the 
fame manner as almonds, 

Surrout [in Cookery] as Prgeoms in Sartewt, is farced and 
roafted with veal-collops, and ferved up in a ragoo. 

To Survey’ [furcoir, F.J to louk about on all fides; alfo to 
overice; alioto mvalure land. 

4 Svuavey' [ot furvesir, F.] a general review 5 alfo a draught 
of lands deferibed on paper; abo a delcription of a country. 

4 Survey ER 2 a mealurer of land, an overfcer of cullums, 

ASunver'or § linds, buildings, &e. 

4 Surveyor of the Navy, an officer who takes knowledge 
of the {tate of all llores, and takes care that the wants be fupply'd, 
alfo oblerves the hulls, matts, and yards of thips, and aucits the 
accompts of boat-fwains, &e, 

A Survever of the Ordnance, an officer who takes know. 
ledge of all the king's ordnance, flores, and provifions of war in 
the cultody of the tore keeper, in the tower of Leadon, allows 
all bills of debt, and alfo keeps a check upon the works of 2!) 
artificers and labourers of the oflice. 

Su averine of Land, is the art or act of meafuring Linde, 
i. ¢, of taking the dimenfions of any tract of ground, laying them 
down in a draught or map, and finding the conient or area 
thereof. 

Surve’rorsurp [of fareoir, F.} the office of a furveyor. 

SuRvi'VANCE, an outliving fan.e other perfon, FL” 

Te Suavi've [furtore, jopravivert, It. q. of fupra vivere, 
L. to live beyond] to outlive a perion. 

ASvueve'vor [ furvivunt, F, soprovivente, It.) one that lives 
after another. 

ASurvi'vor [in Lew] the longelt liver of 2 joint tenants, 

Survi'vorsnip [of jarviere, F ) the fate or quality of one 
who outlives others. 

Susce‘prise (F. and Sp. fucetritife, It. of fu/cipere, L.) 
capable of receiving any impreflion ur form. 

Susce’pTiBLy, in a manner capable of receiving any impref- 
fion or form. 

Susce'PTiBLe sina" hd sa F. of L.) capabienefs of ree 
ceiving an impreflion, Ge. 

Susce'ption, the undertaking of or capablenefs of a thing, 

Susci'PreNncy [of /e/cipiexs, L.) capablenefs of receiving, 

Susci'prent [fufeiprens, L ) capable, receiving, undertaking. 

To Su'scitate [ fuseiter, F. of fuf-itare, It. and L.) to rai 
up, excite, quicken. 

Suscira’T1on, raifing up or quickening, F. of L. 

Su‘suin, a fort of old corn. 

To Suspect [of /u/picari or fujpeAus, L. fofpettare, It. fofpe- 
char, Sp. fojpeitar, Port.) to fear, to miltruit, furmife, think, 

Suspe'crrus [/u/pec?, F. fojpetto lt, so/pacba, Sp. of fu/pece 
tus, L, and fa/f) apt to fulpeét or miltrult. 


Susre'nce? [/u/pens, F, fo/peso, It. fufpencien, Sp.) doubt, 
Suspe’nse § uncertainty of mind. 

Suspe’wce ; [in Commen Lace) is a temporal ftop of a man’s 
Susre'’Nston§ right; as when a feigniory or tent, €'¢. lies 


dormant for fome time, by reafon of the unity, of poffeflion, or 
otherwile, but may be revived, and in that refpect differs from 
Extinguijbment, which is, when the right is quite taken away 
or lott for ever. 

To Susrenn [fu/pendre, F. fufpender. Sp. fufpendere, Te. and ~ 
L.] to delay, put off or flap, to deprive of an office for a time, 
or to forbid a perfon the exercife of it; alio to avoid or wave 
giving one's judgment. 

Susrenston [in Canon Late] the leffer excommunication a 
cenfure infliéted by way of punifliment on an ecclefiallick for 
fome fault, F. of L. 7 

Susre'nston (with Rie.) is when the orator begins a dif- 
courfe in fuch a manner, that the auditor does not know what 
he would fay, and is render'd attentive, by expecting fome- 
thing that is great. As the apoiltle Paw/ gives agood example of 
this figure, Tae Eye barh not feen, tie Ear bath mot beard, 
neither bath it entred into the Heart of Man to conceive what 
God bath prepard for them that love bim. 

Suspension ab offcis, is that whereby a meiniller is, fora 
time, declared unfit to execure the office of a minilter. 

SusPeENston @ dencficio, is when a miniticr, for a time, is 
deprived of the profts of his benefice. 

Suspe‘’ns1on, the act of preventing the effect or courle of any 
thing for a certain time. 

Suspension of Arms [in War] isa hort truce the contend- 
ing partics agree on, for the burying the dead, the waiting for 
fuccours, or their malters orders, Cs. 


Suspe'xsIon 


a 
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ee ES PES See ee Ne Pers, JNO 88 AEG 10 (he up- 
per part of the Dorjiver penis,on each fide the great vein of fr. 

SusPE'Nsory [fv/senforiwm, L.] a fore of trufs or bandage 
uled bs furgcons; all acord or fach conveniency hung up tea 
bed, for the cafe of a fick perfon in turing him‘elf. 

Su‘spicasces, liable to fulpicion or to be (uipecied. 

Suspicion [sapesicne, lt. of fuspicia, L. J jealouly, fear, 
conieéture, diltruit, 

Suspicion, is reprefented by painters, ftatuaries, &¢. asa 
Meager woman in armour, having a cock upon her helmet, in 
her right hand a fword, and upon her lef arm a hore. 

Suspi'cious (/u/picieivs, L.) full of fulpicion or jealouly, 
diltruttial, jealousy alfo thar may be fulpected or feared. 

Susri’crouszy, with falpicion. 

Susri‘ciousness, a fulpicious temper. 

Suspi'ean [ /oupirail, FP. fpiraglio, It] a {pring of water 
that pafles under ground towards a conduit or cilliern; alfo a 
breathirig-hole, vent-hole, or air-hole. 

Suspi'Ration [ /u/piratio, L.) a fighing. 

Te Sustai'n Evgeny PF, fofenere, Te jo2ener, Sp. of fofti- 
nere, L} to uphold or fupport, to bear, hold, or keep up; alfo 
to ftrengthen or nourith, to bear, endure, or fuffer. 

Sustal’wance (of fu/finere, L.) that may be upheld, &e. 


Su’stenance (afenenza, It, fafenss, Sp. of the 

Susrenra‘Tion verbs, See above.) maintenance, fub- 
filtence. 

Susurra‘rion, a whilpering, £. 

Te SuTE 


rtrd oS v. Ts fut. 

ASuteE, v. fait. 

Su'rauce [hetter futtadle, of to fait] agreeable to or with. 

Su'TABLeness, agrecablenefs to another thing. 

Su'tasty [better furted/y) agreeably. ; 

ASu'rrter [(foteler, Da] one who fells vidtuals to foldiers 
in a gartifon or camp. 

Su'trLe-Weiedt [with Tradefmer] the pure weight ofcom- 
modities, after the allowance for tare or weight of the cask, &'e. 
is deducted, 

Sutu'ta effvm (in Avat.] a forure inthe janéture of the 
bones of the skull, like the teeth of faws meeting together, i 

Su'ture [F. ewcitwra, It. of fatura, L.) a feam or Ritch i 
allo a fewing up the lips of 2 wound; allo he cloling of the skull- 
bones, like the recth of a faw, let one into another. : 

Cenfervative Suture [in Sargery) a kind of futare anciently 
prattiled, whereby the lips of large wounds, where there was a 
lots of fubltance, were hinder'd from receding too far. 

datertwijted SuTURE [in Surgery) alutare wherein the nee- 
dies are lelc ticking in the wound with the thread wound round 
them. 

Dry Suture [with Sereeons] it a future made with {mall pie- 
ces of leather, or linnen indented like the teeth of a faw, fo that 
the teeth may fall one within another, the whole row being clo- 
fed, being frit fpread with fome proper plailter to make it flick, 

Ancarnative Sutune [in Sergery) is fo named, becaule it re- 
joins the edges of a wound and keeps them clofe together, by 
means ofa thread run acrofs them with a necdle, which caules 
them to grow together and incarnate. 

a eeanis jeining the parts of the skull to the bones of the 
upper jaw, are of three forts, giz, the Tranjoerfalis, the Erb 
motdades, and the Sphensidalis. 

Tée Su'tures, that join the parts of the skull, are four, ofz, 
the Corsnalis, the Lamédoidales, the Sagittalis, and the Sgua- 
ana fit. 

Sartain: Su'rures [in Sergery]) were formerly ufed to 
flop the flax of blood in large wounds, where any confiderable 
veflels were cut. . : 

Su’rurnes [in Neteral Hijlory] are the clofures with which 
the fheils of fithes are joined one to another. , a 
Baftard F with Arat.) are thofe feams of the 
Fale Su'ruass 3 il the tle of which bear a re- 
femblance to the (cales of a fth, and are joined together by going 
one over another. 

Swas, a cod of beans, peafe, fc. likewile Gs a Sea Terex) 
an inflrument made of Owkam to cleanfe a thip's deck with. 

To Swan (Sea-Term) to cleanfe a thip’s deck. 3s 

4 Swa'sose [in a Ship of Her) one whole bulinefs it isto 
tase care that the thip be kept clean, 

Swasners [at the game of Jf%i7 and Swadder:] are the ace of 
ering the ace of tramps, the deuce of trumps, aud the kuave of 

ubs. 


Te Swa‘ppie [of phenan, Sux. fwachtelen, Dy.) to wrap 


t A oWwaG-bely, one whoie beily or paynch hangs down or 
Ways. 

# Swace, v. 7 aS wvage. 

To Swa'acer (prob. of , Sax to make anoit 
play the be@lor ; of boulk, to Hig to huff, a 
aa [of rpegin, Sex.) a hettoring, vaunting 

roa. 

4 Swat [ppon of ppwean, Sux. to labour) a thepherd, a 
neat-herd, a country man, a clown. . 

Pir ene a court held for the adjafting of the affirs of 
_ Swa’ximore§ a forcit 3 times a year, the verdurers being 
judues. 

Swa'ting 2 [ofppelan, Sex] wailing or blaring away, as 

Swea'tine§ 3 candle. 

Swa‘ttrr [atthe Tin-M 
miners at their work. 

4 Swa'tiow [ppalebe, Sex, fiwala, Sx. fioaluine, Des 
fchuatve, GQ] a wie The notion owes its crigiaal grid Rio 
ma faperttition, who had appropriated thefe birds to theirs Pre. 
mates or houthold Gods, and therefore would not injure them 
and alfo becaule {wallows ave the niediengers of the {pring, upon 
which account the Rusdises had a folemn fong to welcome in 
the {wallows, 

Onl Swatrow dors not make @uumer. 

And the falle as well as foolifh conclusions, frou a purticalor to 
an aniverial Trath, fali under the ceniure of this proverh Ie 
teaches that as he that guefler at the courfe of the yeir by the 
Aight of one fingle bird, is very liable to he miflaken in his con- 
jecture; fo alfa a man cannot be denominated Rich trom one fia 
gle piece of money in his pocket, nor accounted actversaliy Good 
trom the practice of one single Virtar, nor temperate vecaule he 
is flewt, nor Liberal becaute he is exedidy jaf: Thar one d y con 
not render a man completely happy ia point of Time, nor ene 
Adasen conlummate his glory in point of Falewr. In thort, the 
moral of itis, that the tight way of judging of things beyond 
impofition and fallicy, is not from particulars, but univertals. 
Una Hirnads non facit Ver, fays Herace. Ti lap wie verity e 
soit. Arifict. trom whence we borrow it, Eine fall: 
mather Beinen Frilbliag (fring) HG. Ure golindrins, n9 
bize verdno, Sp. Usa Roadie (iwailuw or Fiere, flower) con 


wei) water Breaking in upon the 


Sa Primavera, 


To Swattcow [ppalzian or Thelgin. Sex, fincigsen, De. 
fehincigen, G. all which fignity to devour greedily.) to tere 
down the throat. 

be has Swarnow'p a @pider. 

That is, he is become a bankrupt 

€o Swarrow an Or and be choak's bp the Tail. v. Te 

rain, 7 
f To Swartow one’s Words, to deny what one has faid. 

A Swa'trow [ Hieregispb.] fignifies jutlice and equity, be- 
cavfe itis faid to diltribute tts meat equally to all its young ops. 

A Swa'Lvow, a flying fea fith; alfo a whirl pool or pulph. 

Swa’nLow:Tui/ {in Fortif.] isa fingle tenail, narrower to- 
wards the fortified place, than towards the country. See 
Queue Mhirszde, 

Swarrow-Tail [with Carpenters, &c.] a particular way of 
faftening together 2 pieces of timber, fo that they cannot fall a- 
funder. 

Swa'LLlow Wore, an herb, accounted a gocd antidote againit 

oilon. 
P SwaM, v. To Sever. 

Swamp? [of Qwamp, Tewt, {ctwamp, G.] a bog or marihy 

Swomr § place, fuch as are common in the I ’gf-Ludies, 

Swa’Mpiness, bogginels, marfhinels. 

Swa'Mry, of, pertaining to, or abounding with fwamps. 

A Swan [pan or ppon, Sex. fimaan, Sv, Carn, De. 
fthwan, H. and L. G-) a large water-fow!. 

ASwan [Hreregispb ) reprefented an old muficisn, heezu’e 
it is aid of this bird, that, when it is at the eve of its death, ic 
takes its farewel of the world by finging melodious tunes, 

4 Swan, is alfo accounted a fymbol of a hypocrite, hecsufe 
that as they have fine wings, and yet cannot Ay, fo they have 
feathers white to perfection, yet their fleth is very black; fo hy- 
Pocrites, appearing outwardly very virtuous, yet are inwardly 
very wicked. 

The Mufer like the Swan fings Noceted before Drath 

That is, when he makes his will. 

Bour cele are all Swans. 

That is, you have a wonderful opinion of our own things, of 
love is blind. Datipais amat ranem. ronan putat fe Dia 
aam, Lat. Or Cincm jeden Marran gefalle dag feine. H. G. 

Swaxe, ve Te fwing. 

4 Swane 
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A Swasx [at Bocking in Efex] the remainder of liquor at 
the bottom of a pot, cup, or drinking vediel, which is jult (ufli- 
cient for one draught; which ifit be too Jittle for 2, it is not 
accounted good manners to offer it to the left. hand-man. 

Swa'neine (prob. of ppancan, Sax. to /adowr) great, lufty, 
tall, as a {wanking lats. 

Swan's Skis, a fort of fine thick flannel fo named by reafon 
of its extraordinary whitenefs. 

Swa'nwimore [of pina Sax. a fwain, and xemote, Sax. 
an afiembly]} a court hel abuut forelt affairs, 3 times a year, be- 
fore the verdurers as judges. 

To Swar? [perh. of ppep, Sex. allurement) to exchange 

To Swor§ one thing for another, to barter, to truck. 

A Swor, an pm a trucking, or bartering. 

Swarp [in Ayricnitwre) the ground is faid to have a {ward 
or be fwarded, when it is well covered with grafs or other greens. 

Swarp [Jspeano, Sex, Mwaerd, O. and L. G.] the skin of 
bacon. 

Sware, v. To fwear, 

Sware-Moxey, the payment of an half-penny yearly to the 
lord of the manour of Lodeéroek, in the county of Warwick, 
which was to be performed in the following manner. The per- 
fon muft go before the rifing of the fun, and walk three times 
about the crofs, and fay, the Stoarf-Momey; and then take a wit- 
nefs, and Jay it in the hole, but muft look well to it that his wit- 
nefs do not deccive him, for ifhe makes not proof of the pay- 
ment, he forfeits thirty thillings and a white bull. 

Tc Swarm [ppeanman, Sex fwerma, Sv. fwermen, De. 
and L. G. frhwaermen, G.) to fly in a company or cluiter, as 
bees do; alfo to abound, {poken of vermin. 

A Swans [ppeanm. Sax. fwerm, Sv. Dv. and L. G. frh- 
marn, H. G.J a multitude of bees, flies, or any kind of winged 
vermin. 

One See makes no Swarm, v. Swallow. 

Swa’atHiness [of ppeopticgneype, Sux.) blackifhnels, 
tawninels i 

Swa’aetuy [of ppeant, ppearn, blac 
ifh fart, AY Ady Du. oars, L. 
blackifh- tawny, fun burnr. 

Swash, a flream or puddle of water. 

To Swastt, to make water, &¢. to fly about; alfo to dath 
fwords one againft another. 

Swasn-Backler [fome derive it of fmadveren, Dy. to make 
anoife and brawling, and Buck/er) a vain-glorious, bragging 
{word-fighter, a vapouring fellow, a meer braggadochio. 

To Swatuet [ot ppevan, Sax. f bbe, Daz.) to bind up with 
fwathes, to {waddle children. 

Sw’ aTHE (of ppepele, Sax.] a band to fwathe or 

Swa’tutnc Band§ roll up a young child; alfo » long and 
broad band for binding up any difcafed part with a furgeons’s 
dreflings. 

To ae [prob. of fmeben, L. G. frhiweben, H. G. to 
move, wave or hover over} to hold or wield a fcepter; alfo to 
govern; alfo to weigh down. 

To Sway with one, to have a great influence over him. 

Sway, command, power, rule. 

Sway'tne of toe Back [in Horfes] ahollow finking down of 
the back bone, 

To Sweat [of ppexlan, Sax, to inflame] to melt away watte- 
fully, as bad candles do; alfo to finge a hog. 

Swear, Ve Swipe. 

To Sweaw [ypenian, Sex. Mweren, Dy. and L. G. e* 
ren, H. G. fpere or fimare, Dan. fmarria, Sy.]to take a fo- 
lemn oath before a magiftrates alfo to {wear profanely, curfe, 
blafpheme. dix ters DD L. 

Swore, Swart epe, ax. fore, Dan. Twohr, 
G. {rhwur, H. ra thy i {wear, 

Swore,Swors [J/r. Part. P.) have or am {wore or fworn. 

‘To Swear one, to tender him an oath. 

Swe'anine (of rpepian, Sax.) taking or uling oaths. 

ToSweat [tpetan, Sex. Tbede, Den. Twetta, Su. to per- 
fpire thro’ the pores of the body by reafon of heat, alfo to caule 
to {weat. 

Sweat [fmeet, Dv. and L. G. tehweits, H. G. rpxre, 
Sax ] moilture per(pired by the pores. 

Ao Sweet, without Swear. 

Lat. Mel nulli fine felle. Or, Qui nucieum effe vult, frangat 
nacem. (He muft crack the nut, that wil] eat the kernel. ) 

Swea'TIness FRESH Tes Sax.) wetnefs with {weat. 

Swea’TING c Pag ax.) perfpiring through the pores, 

Swea‘tine Sickwe/s, a difeaflein the year 1651, which be- 
ginning at Shreee/oury ran through the whole kingdom. 

Swea‘ry (ppatigz, Sex.) wet with fweat. ? 

To hesps type, Sax. foopa, Su.) to cleanfe witha broom, 
bruth, &e, 

Swarr (Jr, Imp. and Part. P.] did (weep, have fwept, 

@ new Sefom Sweers clean. 
Spoken generally of new fervants, who are very diligent; new 


peanzicz, Sax. black- 
ed {chwart;, H. G.] 


SW 
officers, who are very feveres or new pretenders to friendihip, 
who are very cfficious, 
Sweep before pour oon Door. 

This proverb is a reproot to thole who are continually inter- 
fering with other perfon's concerns, and at the fame time negleet 
their own. The Latins fay: Te ipfum in/pice ox, Twis rebus cone 
Jule. (Look at home.) We have another proverb which comes 
up to the fame: Sea/d not your Lips with otber folk's Broth, vat 
is, meddle not with what you have nothing to do, Lat. Quod 
tud nilrefert, percontart definas. 

To Sweer [with Falcon.) a term ufed of a hawk, whois {aid 
to fweep, when fhe wipes her beak after feeding, 

weer [ofa dip) the mould where the begins to compafs at 
the rung: heads, 

Sweer, a femicircular or oval line made by the motion of 
the hand, compaffes. or any other vibration. 

Sweer [with A/cbymi/ts] a refining furnace, called alfo an al- 
mond. furnace. 

Swe'ep-Stakes, 
play. 

Sweer-Ner, a fort of fifhing net. 

yy E’PAGE, aerop of hay ina —e 

Wee'PinG [in Sea-Laagwage) fignifes dragging along the 
ground, at the boa of the rol - channel, whe tte of 
Resi to find a hawfer or cable that has flipp'd from an an- 
chor, 

Sweet [ ppete, Sox. for, Da. fuet, Dy. fort. L. G. 

H. G. fuavis, L.) pleafan: in talte, alfo in difpofition, ete 
wile to the fmell. 

The Sweet-BREAD, ofa breaft of veal, lamb, &'r. 

after Sweet rat comeg four ®auce. 

This proverb is an excellent monition to Temperance ard So- 
briety, for that whatluever is excefive and wnreafoncb/e, either in 
our Adtsons or our Pajfions and Appetiter, in either drinking or 
cating to Géwtteny; cither in point of wit, mirth, or wantonnefs 
to Intemperance; of luft, leachery, or lewdnefs to dniguity, will 
certainly make the fweeteft meat we can eat rife as four as a crab 
in our ftomachs; for that there is rank Poifow in the tail of all 
unlawful pleafures, a ditter {weet, or a deadly four dreg in the 
bottom of the veffcel, which will be Wormeeced and Ga// in the 
belly. Pof? gavdia Laur, fay the Lotins. »"EE daroe Eras 

2b axe 


one who {weeps or takes up the money at 


para, fay the Greets; and SPIN) 

AIP OMY, the Hebrews. 

Jo Swe'sren [Sootda, Sx. forten, Dy.) to make {weet; alfo 

to foften or alleviate. 

4 Swk’ETEMER, One who decoys perfons to game. 
ASwe'at-neart [ppere- heonr, Sax ] a Lover. 

To be Sweat upon a Woman, to loek amouroufly upon her. 
4 Swe'etine, a fort of apple. 

Swee‘risn, fomewhat fweet, 

Swe'stiy, agreeably to the tafte, fmell, fr. 
Swe'eTMEATs, prelerves, confits. 


SwEETNEss (rpecenerye, Sax.) a {weet quality. 

SwEET-sCENTED, periumed. 

To Swerx [Cwellen, Du. and L.G. ppellan, Sox. fwelle, 
Dan, Coriia Su. fthwellen, H. G.] to rile up as a tumour; 
to puff or blow up onc's felf, to look big. 

WOLN ([y'pollan, Sax. gefwollen, L. G. gefthwolfen, H. 
G.] (Jr. Part. P.) am fwoln. 

The Swart (Sea Term) or rifing of the fea. 

A Swa'tuing [ppell. or ppile, Sex. Cwellinge, Du] a° tu- 
mour or rifing inthe body, or in any partof ir, 

To Sweuren [of rpoleS, or rpole, heat, or of yp2rlan, Sax. 
to inflame) to be as it were broiled with exceflive heat. 

Swe’trey, as fweltry hot, extremely hot, v, Switry. 

Swerr? an engine or machine, having crofs beams, to draw 

Swipe § water with, 

Swerrt, v. Te en i 

Swerop, the fupericies of graff nd. 

Jo Sws'ave [of fmarfwa, Sa. (oer, Du. to wander] 
to deviate or turn afide from that which is right. 

Swirt (rire, Sax.) quick, nimble, fleet. 

Swirt of Courjfe [with Afron] is when a planet moves in 
twenty four hours more than its mean metion. 

Swi'rrers [on Ship dsard] are ropes belonging to the main 
or fore-maits, which ferve to ftrengthen the fhrouds and keep 
the maits fit. 

Swi'rrine a Ship [Sea-Term] is when the gun is encom- 

fled with a good oa and the chelt-rope is made fait thereto, 
Fo onder to keep the boat from {winging to and again in a {tiff 
gale of wind. 

Swi'etine of the Capfan-Bars, is the ftraining a rope all 
round the outer end of the capftan-bars, in order to ftrengthen 
and make chem bear all alike and together, when the men heave 
or work at them. 

Swi‘'eTinc a Maf (Sea-Term] is a particular manner of eafing 
and ftrengthening it, when a hip is either brought a-ground or 
ona carecn. 
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Swi'rtwes: Cr ppenepye, Sex] velocity. 

Swi'rrness AY Spe Tiieroghpb.) was reprefented by the 
Egyptiens by a round Discus in the hand of their God Ojyris, 

To Swic [hixan, Sux.] to drink large draughts. 

To Swit (ppelgan, Sex. finclgen, De. and 1 G. fret. 
gen. H. G.) to gulp or fwallow down greedily 5 alfo to drink 
much or hard, 

Swit, hog-wath. 

Switi-Bews, a flout toper or great drinker. 

To Swim [ppimman, Sax. Cwiimmen, Dar. finremimrn, De. 
and L. G. chtoemasen, H. G.] to pafs along in or with, or to 
float on the water. _ 

Swus SwaM, Swom (Jr. Imp. and Part. P.) did fwim, have 
fwum: Thefe irregularities are all deviv'd trom the fame in Sax 
and CG. 

Co Swim with the stream. 

That is to do. think, or fay as the reft of the world does how- 
ever our opinion bey leit the torrent hurry us down againit our 
will. 

OH? mut nerds Swit. whois helt up bp the Chin. 

Fr. Colei peut bardiment nager (twim boldly) @ gut fon fou- 
tient fe menton 

Swit'mMing in the Head, a vertigo or giddinels. 

Swit MMiNno-Biidder aveficle of air inclofed in the bodies 
of fithes, by means whereof they are enabled to fultain themielves 
at any depth of warer 

Swixe [ppyo, Sex. “bin, Dan, fypn, Sv. Mwmpn, Da. and 
L. G. fchmein, H. G. fwein, Tea?) hogs, either boars or 
fows. 

€o caft Brarl before Swine. 
& CeurD tg as good for a Sowaga Pancake. 

Thefe proverbs are either fpoken jocofely when people, for 
want of a berter talte or knowledge make light of what is good 
and fine. cither in food, literature or whatever elle, and take up 
with what is coarfe and ordinary; or, as an admonition to usnot 
to throw away what is good upon thofe who don't know how to 
fet atruc value upon it. The Latins fay: Ajinus Pramenturs 
mavult quam Avram, (The als had rather have ftraw than 
gold.) The Germens: Chas foll der Rube Waftaten.sAeulle. 
( What can the cow do with nutmegs.) 

Herd of Swine [ppin-heope, Sax.) a flock or company of 
f{wine. 

Swine Pipe, a bird of the thruth kind. 

Swrwe-Herd [ppyn hype, Sax.) a feeder of hors. 

Swine-Bread, truffles. 

A Sea Swit, a porpoile. 

Awild Swine a wild beat, differing from the tame of this 
fpecies in fize as well as colour, of which there are great plenty 
in the woods of Germany. 

To esis. Sax. MQpinger, Dan. fnings, Sv 
gen, L. G. 
to vibrate. 

Swunc, Swane (Jr. Imp. and Part. P] did fwing, have 
or am fwung. 

Swixe Wheel (in a Royal Pendslum Clock] a wheel which 
drives the Pendu/am; the fame is called a crown-wheel in a 
watch. 

A Swine, a jerk, likewife an infrument to fing children 
in, to advance their growth. 

To Swince [of ppingan,Sex.] to beat, bang, or whip foundly. 

ASwincer, any thing that is large of the fort. 

Swi'neine [of ppenzan, sar vibrating to and fro. 

Swi'noine [of ppingan Sex ] huge, exceeding, great. 

Swi'ntsn [of ppinlic, of rpin, Sax. fwpnitth, Dx. and L. 
G. frhwetntiih, H. G_) flovenly; alfo boorith in manners, 

Jo Swi xa e, to beat flax, Se 

Swi'nece Steff Crpinales Sax. Twingl, Dyv.j a Rick for 
beating of flax, hemp, We. 

Swink, [ppine, Sax.) labour. 

ASwiWkKER, an artizan. 

A Swipe, a machine for drawing up water; alfo another for 
throwing granadces. 

ASwitcn, afmall, taper fprout or {prig of a tree. 

To Swircut, to flrike with fuch a fprig or tick. 

Jo Swive (prob. of fweben, L. G. (thmcben, H. G. to 
agitate) ro copulate with a woman. 

A Swi'vev, a fort of ring of metal that turns about any way, 
ufed at the ends of the handles of whips and feveral other things, 
allio an iron which turns round. 

Swivets, iteel hooks with (prings at the end of watch-chains, 
to hang the key and feals upon. 

ASwot'tnc of Land, isas much as one plough can till ina 
year, a hide of land; or, fome fay, an unceriain quantity. 

Swom, v. To fwim. 

Swon, v. To well. 

To Swoon [prob. of ppunan, ppunnan. Sex. or (hinder, 
Dan. Tminden, L. G. fchwinden, to vai) to faint away, to 
fulfer a deliquium of the {pirits. 


twin. 
hwingen H. G.] to move to and fro, to hang, 
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4 Swoon, a fainting fe. 

Swo'untne [of ppunien, Sax) fainting away, wherein the 
pacient lofes al! his ttrength and underitanding. 

To Swoop (with Fowlers] isto Ay down haflily and catch up 
with the tilons, as birds of prey do, 

Jo Swor, See to fray, 

ASworo [ppeeno. ppund. Sex. fhera, Dan. fweard, Sz. 
Cwecrd, Dv. Qocrd, L. G tthmerd, H. G.] a weepon too 
well known to need a delcription, 

Taremperance Bellroys more then the Sweep. 

H. G. Die CAamal€g Beit bringt mohrum, als der Krirg. 
Lat. Plores cccidit gala guam gladins. Vr. La Gourmandije tub 
plus que Ceped tranchant, ve Teeth, 

Don't put a Sworn into a Batman's Hants. 

As dangerous asitis to trult a fword in the hands of a mad- 
man, as hazardous it is to trult our feerets and our concerns in 
the breails or hands of fools, or people of an imprudent condnét, 

Sworn:-Bearer [10 the lord mayor of Lenden] an officer who 
carries the {word before the lord mavor. 

Sworn of Bacon [ypeano, Sax.) the rind or skin of bacon. 

Sworo- Fish, afca fith, fo called from its having a bone 4 or 
§ foot long, like the blade of a fword, with teeth on either fide 
at the end of the upper jaw; and who is at perpewual en:mity 
with the whale whom it ofien wounds to death. 

4 Sworv's-Man [ppeopd man, Sax Ja fencer. 

Sworn Gra/s, a kind of fedge. 

Swore, v. To fwear. 

Sworn, v. To /twcar. 

Sworn-Brsthers, foldiers of fortune who were wont to en- 
gage themlelves, by mutual oaths, to fhare the reward of their 
fervices. 

Swun, v. To ficin. 

Swu xe, v. Ts fring. 

Syp,orSynsuir ire reip. Sax. fibfhafr, G.] parentage. 

Sywart'ticat [of the inhabitants of the city Syéaris, a peo- 
ple fo addiéted to luxury and voluptuoufnefs, that they taught 
their horfes to dance to the found ofa pipe; upon which, the 
Cratoniaas, waging war with them, brought a great number of 
pipers with them into the field of battle, which fet their horfes 
a dancing, and fo broke their ranks, and were the caufe of their 
being utterly overthrown] effeminate, wanton, luxurious. 

Sy"CaMiNn Cfyeaminus, Jycamoras, L. of cuxipse >, of cue 

Sy’camore§$ xu, a fig, and wopia,a mulberry tree, Gr.] a 
great tree like a fig-tree, that*may be call’d the mulberry fig tree. 

Sy’coMa § suxeuse Qa ficthy fubflance, wart, or ulcer, 

Sy'cosis 2 gixesss § growing about the fundament, fo 
called from iis likenefs to a fig, 

Sy'cnopnancy [ofevasgartia G.] falfe dealing, falfe accu- 
fation, tale bearing. 

ASy'copuant [fyeophanta, L. cuxosavens, of 73 72a ctxe 
eaivew, Gr. thole among the drbenians who gave information 
of the exportation of figs, contrary to law, were called Syco- 
pbants)a talfe accufer a tale besrer,a pick-thank; alfoa flaterer. 

Sy cepua'nTIC é ofor pertaining to parafites or parafi- 

Sycerua’sTicat§ ticalnefs. 

Sycopnantic Plants. See Parajfrical Plants, 

To Sy coruantize [ouxopz07i ew, Gr.) toaccule or flander 
falfely, to deal deceittully. 

Sy'per [cydre, F. fdre, It] wine of apples. 

Sypera tion, the blafting of trees or plants with an ealterly 
wind or with exceflive heat and drought; allo a being planet - 
ftruck; or a benumming, when one is depriv'd of the ule of his 
limbs and all fenfeby that means, F of L. 

Sypera’tion (with Syrzesrs) an intire mortification of any 

art of the body. 

Sy’pexous [/ycero/vs, L.) planet-ftrock. 

Sytrapicat [/ylladigue, F. fyllabicus, Le ovrradinds, 
Gr.] of, or pertaining to a fyluble. 

Sytra’sicatcy [of currasinds Gr ] by fyllshles. 

SyLtaBica’TIoN, the forming of {vilabtes, 

Sy‘traoce [ /pilade, LP. fillaba, Ite fylaba. Sp. foitebus, Le 
of cv’aAneso, Gr.] an articulate or complete fuund, made eicher 
by one or feveral letters. 

Syica’nus. See Sillabub 


Sy'tuepsts [evaamtis, Gr.) a grammatical fgure, where 2 


“nominative cafes fingular of different perfors are joined to a verb 


plural; as, Thow and be, ye are in Safety. 

Sy'LLootse [ fyllogisime, F fillegifmo, Ir, filegifns, Sp. eur- 
Agyicuis, Gr.] a logical arLument, confifting of three propo. 
fitions. call’d the Major, Miner, and Conyeguence, wherein fome 
things being fuppofed or taken fur granted, a conclufion is drawn 
different from the things fuppofed. 

Categ rical Sy¥'LuocisM, is fuch in which both the - 
fitions are pofitive, as, Every Man is an Animal, &e, Propo 
Hypotbetwat Sy'tLoGism, is when one or both the {> 
gifms are hypothetical, as, Jf the Sum fhines, it is Day, i at 


Conditional Sy'LLocisms [among Réet.] do not all confit 
of ST that are conjunctive or curmpounded; but are 
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thofe whole Majer is {o compounded, that it inclades all the con- 
clufion, They are reducible to three kinds, Conjunéive, Di/- 
juntive.and Copulative, 

Conjundive Sy’LLOGIsMs ie Logick] are thofe, the Majer 
of which is a conditional propofition, containing all the conclu- 
fion, as, 

"Uf there is a God, be ought to be loved. 
There is a God. 
Therefore be mujl be loved. 

Copulative Sy uLocisMs, are fuch, in which a negative pro- 
pofition is taken, part of which is afterwards laid down asa truth 
to take of the other parts as, 4 Mam cannot be at the fame Time 
4 Servant of God, and a Worjbipper 5 Papas F 

A Mifer is a Worfbipper of Money; 
Therefore a Mifer is no Servant of Ged. 
Disjun@ive Syuvocisms, are fach, the firlt propofition of 
which is disjunétives that is, whofe parts are joined by er; as, 
Thefe coho kill'd Cxfar are Parricides, or 
Defenders of Liberty. 
Nove they are not Parricides; 
Therefore they are Defenders of Liberty. 

Sy ioci'sticar [/ylogifieus, L. of cvarcyssrxds, Gr.) of, 
or pertaining to fyllogiims or fyllogiftical difputations. 

Sy Luoci'stTICaLLy, by way of fyllogifm, 

To Sy'LLocize, to argue by fyllogifms. 

Sy Lru:,a kind of fairy nymphs, L. 

Sytva [in Poetry] a poetical piece, compofed asit were, at 
a fart, ina kind of rapture and tran{port, without much thought 
or meditation. 

Syuva caedua [o/d Stat.) a wood ander 20 years growth, an 
under-wood. 

Sy’Lvan ( (ylvatiens, F.) of or pertaining to woods 

Syuva'ricx § and forefls. 

Syuvi'coussr [ /y/vicole, L.) a dweller in a wood. 

SyMaon [ /ymdole, F. fimbolo, It. and Sp. /ymbolum, L. of 
ouplsdor, Gr} a badge, fign, type, mark, emblem, or repre- 
fentation of fome moral things by the images or properties of 
natural things ; a myltical fentence, a motto or device, asa lion 
is a fymbol of courage, and two hands joined or clafped toge- 
ther, is a fymbol of union or fidelity. 

Sy’muot [in Theology] the apoliles creed, or the fum of 
Chrittian belief. 

Sy'maots [in A/ecbra] are letters, characters, figns or marks, 
by which any quantity is reprefented, or which denote addition, 
{ubftraétion or multiplication. 

Sy'muots [with Medalifs] certain marks or attributes pe- 
culiar to certain perfons or deities, 23 a thunder-bolt with the 
head of an emperor, is a fymbol of fovereign authority and 
power equal to the Gods, the trident is the fymbol of Neptune, 
and a peacock of ‘Juno, 

SyMmuo'LicaL [ /ymelique, F. fimbelice, It. fymbolicus, L. 
of suuCoaimis, Gr.] of, pertaining to, or of the nature of « 
symbol, myttical. 

Sympo LICALLy [of /ymdslicws, L. of gupCoasmds,Gr.] 
emblematically, by fymbols, emblems, motto's, and devices, Se, 

Sy’maotism @ [in Anat ] is aterm uled either in relation to 

Sy’MBoLe the fitnefs of the parts one with another, or 
to the confent between them, by the intermediation of the 
nerves. 

Te Sy’mBoLize, to fignify or intimate fome fecret or hidden 
thing by certain outward figns; as the Bar /ymbulizes Hearing, 
the Exe Watchfulne/s. 

{To Sy'mnouize with [fymbolizer, F. fimbofizzare, It. 
fimbolizar, Sp.] to agreg ina — with, to partake of each 
other's qualities, as air and fire are fymbolizing elements. 

Symeoto’craruy [of c’uCoror and ypdpe, Gr. to write] 
adefeription or treatife of fymbols. 

Sy mpoLo’craruisT [ of cuuCorw, and ypage, Gr, to 
write] one who writes or treats of fymbols. 

Sy’mmacny [ovuuexia, Gr.) aid or afliftance in war. 

_ Sy'MMETRAL [ /ymetrus, Le of ovat tess, Gr.] come 

SyMMeE'TRICAL § menfurable. 

Sy MME’TRICALLY, proportionally. 

SyMMETRY f [ymmetrie, F. fimmetria, It.  fimetria, Sp. 
Symmetria, Le of cuyperpia, of ocr, with, and yétesr, Gr. 
meafure) a due proportion or the ion of equality in the 
height, length and breadth of the parts neceflary to compole a 
re whole, or an uniformity ef the parts in refpeét to the 
whole. 

Sy'umetay [in Medicine] a good temper of body. 

Sympatue'Tican? [ /ympathique, F. "Aapatice, It of /ym- 

Symratue’tice § patbeticus, Le of ¢vr with, and neh ‘ 
Gr. pafiion] of, pertaining to, or gurey dy fympathy. 

Symratug ticat Inks, certain inks that are as well fur- 
prizing, as curious and diverting, in that they may be made to 
appear or difappear very fuddenly, by the application of fome- 
poly tothe paper, that feems to operate upon the inks by fym- 

ar ife . 
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SyMPATHETICALLY, by fympathy. 
_SyMpatue’ticatness [of suuradio, Gr.) a fympathi- 
zing quality, or the nature of [ympathy. 

Sympatue’ricn Powder, a certain powder made of Roran 
or green vitriol, either chymically prepared, or elfe only opened 
by the — of the fun-beams into it, and calcining ie; 
which, by Sir Kexe/m Digdy, and others, is celebrated as having 
the great virtue of curing wounds, by only {preading it on the 
cloth, &¢. that firlt received the blood of the wound ; fo that 
tho’ the cloth be kept many miles diflant from the Ferfon 
wounded, yet the perfon fhall be healed. 

To Sy’mpatuize [ /ympachifer, F. fimpatizzare, Ie Simpa- 
tizar, Sp. suzwaSiw, Gr.} to agree, or be affeéted with, to 
havea mutual affection or fellow- feeling, ; 

Sy'mpatuy [/ypardie, F. fimpatia, It, and Sp. fympathia 
L. cuuarSea, of ovr with, and radG, fufecring, &¢, Gr] 
an agreeableneds of natural qualities, affections, inclinations, hu= 
mours, temperature, sc. which mak: two perfens pleafed and 
= with each ee a fellow feeling, compaffion. 

y'mpathy [with P4yfciens) is a difpofition of 
of the body, sake by the difcieot sncthen enor: 

Sy mre'psts [ouuvréslis, Gr.) a concoétion or ripening of 
fuch tumours as are growing to an inflammation. 

SympPuonr'aca [with Botan.) the herb Hen-bane, 

Symrxo'Nious, pertaining to fymphony, mufical, Milter 

Sy’mrHony [/ympbenie, F. finfonia, It. fymfoxia, Sp of 
Symphonia, Ls cupgevie, of ouyewriw, Gr. to agree in one 
found] - a Ay concert of feveral founds agreeable to the 
ear, whether vocal, or inftrumental, or r 
harmony. y ? both, alio called 

Sy’menysts [in Surgery] is one of the manners of arti. 
culating or jointing of bones, or a natural union whereby 2 fepa- 
rate bones are render'd contiguous and become one, fo that nei- 
was has any et ig diftiné&t motion. 

ympury'sis [with a Medium) is of 3 kinds called, - 
fit, Syfarcbofis, and Syacbondrot? ; which fee “nme 

Sympuy'sis (without a Medium) is where two bones unite 
and grow together of themfelves, without the intervention ef 
any third thing, as a cartilage, griltle, &e. 

: Sy’mpxy Ton [otugure, Gr.) the herb Wall-wort or Com- 
rey. : 

SyMPLe-canes, v. Cyanee Petra. 

Sympto’ce (suumdcni, Gr.) a rhetorical figure, when fe- 
veral fentences or clauies have the fame beginning and ending. 

Sympo'stac [of cusyocvev, Gr, a banquet) an entertain< 
ment or converfation of philofophers at a banquet 

Sxy'mptom [ /ymptome, F. frnterco, lt. fymtema,Sp. fympa 
toma, L. cupaTepe, of cumrix)a, Gr. to happen) an acci- 
dent or effeft accompanying a difeafe; as the head-ach comes 
with an ague; a pricking in the fide witha pleurify, Ec. alfoa 
fign or token. [ back 

Sy’mptom [in Pbyfck } ever ternatural thing arifing 
from a difeafe, as its nak 2 ce as that ie Bs be 
diftinguifti'd from the difeafe itleif, and from its next caufe 
Bosrbave. ° , 

SymProMa TICAL® [_/yerptomatigue, F. fymptematicus, L, 

SyMPTOMA'TICK $ cuuazeuaTixis, Gr.) Of, pertaining, 
to, attended with, or cauled by fome fymptom. 

SyMPTOMATICAL [in Péyfick] a term frequently uied to 
denote the difference between the primary ond Resedary caules 
in difeales. 

Sy MPTOMATICALNESs, the being attended with {fymptoms, 

Syx (cur, Gr.) an infeparable prepofition, fignifying, with, 
together, 

Syna‘cticks [cvrexzixe, Gr.] medicines which contraé 
any part. 

Synae’Rests (uvaicsoie, Gr.) a grammatical figure, bein 
a clapping together two vowels into one, as a/veria for ai- 
vearia. 

SyNaco’cicat, of, or pertaining to a fynagogue. 

Sy'nacocug [ F. fimagoga, It. and Sp. sysagoga, L. of 
cwayeryn of cuvayew, Gr. to gather together) a congregation 
of particular religious affembly of the Fees, to perform the of- 
fices of their religion; alfo the place where they aflemble. 

SyNaton’PHA [curadaipi, Gr.) a contraction or fhortening 
of a fyllable in a Latin verfe; or the joining together of two 
vowels in the fcanning of a Latin verfe; or the cutting off 
the ending vowel of a word, when the next begins with a 
vowel as, il" ego. 
ee (curarcies, Gr.) a gluing or mingling toge- 
ther. 

Sywa’ncne (cura'yyn, Gr.) axind of {quinanly, wherein 
the internal mulcles of the Faaces or Pharyax are attacked, 
which quite ftops the breath. 

SrNa‘’rTHRosts [ curve’ pSoecis, Gr.) a clofe jointing of 
rg pe are void ro fenfible podria as in the siull, nae 

fe Lee 

SyNa’aTHROESMUS [cyvaSsecuis, Gr] a figure in Rheto- 

rick, 
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rick, when feveral matters of a diferent nature are heaped up 
together. 

‘Sywau'tta [in ancient Afi/ict] a contelt of pipes, perform- 
ing alternately without finging. 

Syna‘xis [ouvaEse, Gr.) a gathering together, a congrega- 
tion, anaflembly ; alfo the holy communion, the facrament of 
the Lord's fupper. 

Synca’MPeE [of cur and xaurt, Gr.) a bending or bowing. 

SYNCA‘’MPE ti Anat.) the flexure or bent of the arm, 
where the lower part of it is joined to the upper, L, of Gr. 

SyNcaTeco'REMa (cuyxatnyienud, Gr.) with Logiciams, 
is uled for a word that fignifies little or nothing of itielf, yet 
when joined with others, adds force to them, as a/!, none, forte, 
certain, Se. 

Sy SCATEGOREMA TICAL (cupxatnyoenuctinis, Gr.) of, 
or pertaining to fuch a term; that has no predicamental or {cif- 
fiznification. 

“Sy NCATEGOREMA’TICALLY, after the manne: of a Synca- 
tegorema, or fignifying together with. 

“syxcuo'nprosis [of ove with, and +2rd\pS, Gr.) that 
part of the bones where their extremities are joined to one ano- 
ther, by means of an intervening cartilage. ; 

Sy ncno’nesis (ovy signers, Gr. a granting or allowing) 
with Réetoricians is a figure, wherein an argument is fcofingly 

jelded unto, and then marred by a retortion upon the objector. 

Sy'ncuRisM (sup xeutue, Gr.) a kind of liquid or {preading 
ointment, 

SyNcHRO'NICAL [of guryecrSs, Gr.] being or done toge- 
ther at the fame time; contemporary, of the fame time or 
ftanding. ; ; 

Sy Ncuro’nism [cvyyeorteuds, Gr.) a happening of things, 
or remarkable tranfa¢tions or paflages at one and the fame time, 

Sy‘xenysis [styyvere, Gr.) confulion, a confuled min- 
gling together, dilorder. ; ; 

Sy'ncnysts (in Grammar] a confuled and diforderly placing 
of words in a fentence. 

Sy xenysis [with Oru/ifts] a preternatural confufion of the 
blood or humours of the eyes. 

Sy'ncuysts [in Rbetorick) a fault in {peech when the order 
of things is difturbed. 

Syncora’cis febris [with Phyficians] the fwooning-fevers 
a fever in which the patient often fwoons or faints away. 

To Sy’wcopate [ jincopizzare, It. fincopar, Sp. /ytropara, 
L. of cuvxix]e, Gr] to cut off, take away, or fhorten, allo 
to {woon. 

Syncopa’rion [in Mufick] a term ufed when the note of 
one part ends or breaks off upon the middle of the note of ano- 
ther part. 

Syucope [F. It. and L /yncopa, Sp. curxori, Gr.) a cut- 
ting off, a grammatical figure, whereby one or more letters are 
taken out of a word, as, amarunt for amaverunt. 

Sy ‘scorn [in Mujicé) is the driving a note, as when an odd 
Crochet comes before 2 or 3 Minis; of an odd Quaver between 
2, 3, or more Crotchets. 

Sy’xcore [in Péyfct] a deep and fudden fwooning, where- 
in the pstient continues without any fenfible heat, motion, 
fenfe, or refpiration, by a hafty decay of all the natural faculties 
and ftrength. 

Synxcai'rica [ ourxertixd, Gr.) relaxing, loofening , or 
opening medicines. ; 

Synve'smus (surdsguds, Gr.) a joining together, a band 
or tie, L. 

Synpe‘smus [with Anat.) a ligament for the clofing toge- 
ther cf bones and other parts. 

Synpz'sMus [with Grammarians] a part of fpeech, other- 
wile called a conjunétion. 

Sy‘wpick [ /yudic, F. findaco, It. Jyndico, Sp. fyndicus, Le 
of ctrdixis, Gr.] a perion or magiltrate, appointed to act for 
any corporation or community. ; 

Sy'noick [in Switzerland, &c.) a magiftrate, much the 
fame asan Alderman in England, 

Sy woick [in feveral Cities of Germany) a magiftrate, learn - 
ed in Law, of which there are more or leis in the compofition 
of different Senates. 

Sy'NDICATE 

Sy'NDICKSHIP 
time of being in it. 

Sywprome (L. of curd‘esui, Gr.] a concourfe, a running 
or meeting together of many perfons into the fame place. 

Synprome [in Medicine) the concurrence or appearing to- 
gether of feveral fymptoms in the fame difeafe. 

Syne‘cupocue (F. and L. ourexdoxi of cursxdiyouar, 
Gr. to receive together with} is when the whole is put for the 
part, as when itisfaid, The Plague is in Egypt, when it is only 
in Alexandria: Or when a part is put for the whole, as when it 
is faid, The Sickme/s ts in London, when it is all over England, 
To this figure it alfo be'ongs, when we take a liberty to make 
ule of a certain number for an uncertain, as when we fay there 


[F. findacato, It. findtcada, Sp.) the place, 
office, or dignity of a Syndick; alfo the 
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are 1000 holes in a thing, when there are many. 

Syne’cupocne [in Gram.) a figure when an ablative cafe 
of the part or the adjunét is changed into an accufative; as, 
Deipbobam vidi lacerurs cradeliter ora, Virg. 

Syne cupocne [in Rderorict] a figure wherein the name of 
a part is put for the whole, as Eag/and tor Evrepe; or, on the 
contrary, the name of the whule for a part, as Europe for 
England. 

Sy Ne cupocue [with Logicians] is when the Geaws is put 
for the Species, i.e. the matter of which a thing is made for 
the thing idelf, as drow fora Sword; or, on the contrary, as 
Sword for dron, \ 

Syxecurno'ngsis? (surexgarnoie, Gr.) a figure in Gram- 

Sy'MPHONE SIs mar, being acollifion or clapping to- 
gether of vowels, when 2 fyllables are pronounced as onc; as, 
Sew lento fuerint alvearia viina texta, where the ¢4 in alvea- 
rida are contra¢ted into one vowel or fyllable. 

Sy'NepRENO'NTA [of cured eve, Gr ] the common fymp- 
toms in a difeale, which do neither take their rifle fiom the 
nature of it, nor do neceflarily accompany it; yet fignity the 
greatnels, continuation, &¥¢. of it. 

Sy’ncrarua [ L. of cupyeaen, Gr. Ja deed or writing 
under the hand and feal of both parties. 

Syweu'ttrus (in Medicine) the Hicesugh, which is a de- 
praved, convullive motion of the flomach, by which it cndea- 
vours to expe] fomething that is burtiul or oftentive. 

Synime nets [of suvinus, Gr.) the uniting of bones toge- 
ther by a membrane, as the bones of the Siweipus with thole of 
the Os fronris in infants. 

Sy Nev'rosts [suvtvecoie, Gr-] an articulation of bones by a 
ligiment. 

Synocna 2 [suri S of curextw, to fupportor hold up, 

Syno'cuus§ or cuvey@, Gr. continue) the former is uled 
by fome for an intermitting fever, and the latter for a continued 
one. 

Sy'wop [/ynode, F. fincdo, It. and Sp. fyrodus, Le edicS 
Gr.Jacouncil, meeting, or affembly of ecclefiaiticks, to coniule 
about matters of religion and church-affairs. 

A Diecefan Sy¥'Rop, is one where none but the ecclefiaiticks 
of one dioce!s meet. 

A General Sy'xop,is an aflembly where bifhops, prictls, &r. 
of all nations meet. 

A National Sy'xop, isone where the bishops and clerzy of 
one nation only meet. 

A Provincial Sy'mop, is one where the ecclefiallicks of one 
province only meet. 

Sy'nop [with Arex ]a conjunétion or concourfe of two 
ftars or planets in the {ame optical plice of the heavens, 

SynNo Dat ee F. finodale It. finodal, Sp faedyeus, 

Syno'pica i » jeaodus, L. cured'S, Gr.) of, or periain- 
ing to a fynod. 

Syno'pat Jnfrument, a folemn oath taken by a fynodal 
witnefs. 

SvNno'paL Witneffes [with BeclefiaPict) were the urban and 
rural deans, fo termed from their giving information of and at- 
tefting the diforders both of clergy and laity in an epilcopal fy- 
nod; this authority is mow devolved upon charch-wardens, 

Sy‘nopats, the pecuniary rents paid to the bithop, at the 
time of the annual {ynod, by every parifh priett. 

Provincial Sy'soDALS, the canons or conititutions of a pro- 
vincial fynod. 

Sy no'pical [gured'sxds, Gr.] of, or pertaining to the courfe 
ofthe moon, Ajfron. 

S¥NO'DICALS yy... % [with Afror.] is the period or in- 

Syno'Dick terval of time, wherein the moon 
departing from the fun, at a fynod or conjunction, return to 
him again. 

Syno'pDicat Revolution (with Afrez.) is that motion by 
which the whole body is carried round wich the earth along 
with the fun. 

Srno’picatty [of /ymodicns, Le of cuvedexts, Gr.] by a 
fynod, or according to the appointment of a fynod. 

Sy so'pus [with A/fro/.] a conjundtion of 2 or more planets, 
or their meeting by beams in other afpedts. 

Syworst’a, a feltival celebrated at Atbeas, in commemorati- 
on of fie¢/eus's having united the petty communities of A/a. 

Sy Nol’ckos1s [evvornsiogss, Gr.) a rhetorical figure, where- 
by contrary qualities are united and attributed to the fame perfon 
or thing. 

SyNo'nyMa [/ynonymes, P. fimonimi It. and Sp. of curaive 
pe. Gr.) words of one and the fame fignification, 

Sy NO NYMAL Jynonime, F. fixonimo, It. and fynomymus, 

Srxo'nyMous cuveruucs, Gr.) of, or pertaining to 
the fame name or fignification, or that has the fame import or 
fignification with another. 

Syno'Ny mousness [of /ynonymus, L.of camry, Gr.) the 
having divers words of the {ame fignification. 

Sxno'nymy [/ynonymia, L. of evrevuuia, of cur with, and 
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Crome, ie is a figure in rhetorick. whercby we exprefs the 
fame thing by feveral words that have the dame fignification: fo 
Cicero, concerning Catatine, fays, Abiit, evajit, erupit , He's 
gone, be's fled, be's efcaped; this is when a perfon's mouth is 
not fufficient for his heart, and, in that.cafe, he ufes all the 
words he can think of to exprefs his thoughts. 

Syxo'psts [evvodss, Gr.) a fhort view or epitome, an ab- 
ftraét or abridgment. 

Sy wno'via [in Anat.) the glewy matter between the joints. 

Syno'via [in Medicine) the nutritious juice proper to each 

art. 
Synta’cTicacyy [of /yntaxis, L. of ecvraéss, Gr ) accord- 
ing tethe rules of Symtax. 

Sy’xTacMa (stvt2yue, Gr.] a difpofing or placing things 
in an orderly manner; alfoa treatife or large difcourie upon a 
fubject. 

Sy ntasis [cvrracis, Gr.) a preternatural diftention of the 

arts. 
. Sy'ntax [/yataxe, F. fintajfe, It. fintaxis of fyntaxis, L. 
evvratis, Gr.) order, the contiruétion or connection of the 
words of alanguage into fentences and phrafes, 

Synre’cros [of currnxtinss, Gr.] a kind of loofenefs or a 
colliquation of the folids of a body proceeding from the melt- 
ing away of the fubltance of the body, by a vehement hot di- 
ftemper of the folid parts. fuch as fometimes happens in the in- 
flammation of the bowels; it isa violent burning fever, either 
heétick or peltilential; in which is voided by flool a matter, as 
it were, mixed with oil and greale. 

Synre nosts [of cuvtéivw, Gr.) the union of two bones 
which is joined by a tendon, as the knee-pan to the thigh-bone 
and cbia. 

Sy wre’nesis [surtignots, Gr.) remorie, prick, or {ting of 
conicience. 

Synrere'tica (of ovyrepic, Gr.] that part of phyfick that 
gives rules for the prefervation of health, Z. 

Sy'NTEXts fovereber, Gr.] a great or deep confumption, a 
lingering ficknefs, 

Sy'nrwests (evrJecrs, Gr.] a joining together, 

Sy'nruegsis (in Grae.) a hgure by which a noun collective 
fingular is joined to a verb or participle plural, and of a diffe- 
rent gender. 

Sy’ntuests [in Pdarmecy) the compofition or putting of 
feveral things together, as the making a compound medicine of 
deveral fimple ingredients. 

Sy'ntuests [with Logicians) ts the method of convincing 
others of a truth already found out. 

Sy'nrHesis [with Surgeons) an operation by which feveral 
divided parts are united. 

id NTHE TICAL [guvSe7sxos, Gr.) of, or pertaining to Sya- 
weft. , 

Sy wrue’tice Method (with Mathemat.) is a method of pur- 
fuing the truth by reafons drawn from principles before eltablith- 
ed or affumed, and propofitions formerly proved, thus proceed- 
ing by a regular chain till they come to the conclufion, as it is 
done in the elements of Exe/id, and the demonitrations of the 
antients; this is called Symrbe/is or Compofituen, and is oppoied 
to the analytical method, called Re/o/utiom. 

SyxuLo'ricks [medicamenta /ynulotica, L.) {uch medicines 
as bring wounds or fores to an elcar. 

Synu’stasts, a fect ot hereticks, who maintained that there 
was but one fingle nature, and one fingle fubltance in Je/us 
Chrift. 

cata [of evry with, and grasa, Gr. love] the venereal 
difeafe. 

Sy'puox. See Siphon 

To Sy'ninae [feiringare, It. xeringuwear, Sp. of fyrinx, L, 
Sfrringuer, F.) to iquirt liquors into fome parts of the body, as 
into the ears, fores, &r. 

4 Sy'ninor [with Confeéioners) an inftrument ufed in mak- 
ing March-pains, &c. 

A Sx’nince [jeringue, F. feiringa, It. xeringa, Sp. /yrinx, 
L. every§, Gr.) an initrument ufed to iquirt or inject liquors 
into the tundament, ears, &c. 

Syrincoto'Mata [of sveryE and tous, Gr. a cutting] fur. 
geons knives for opening fittula’s, s. 

Syxinco'tomia [of sveryé and riurw, Gr, to cut] the cute 
ting of a fittula. 

aaeene (ovpirns, Gr.] a ftone found in the bladder of a 
wol, 

Srno’nes [in Phyick] wheals; alfo worms; a fort of worms 
that breed in the skin, 

Sy'ates [cveres of 7% cups, Gr.) two dangerous gulphs 
in the farcheit part of Africa, full of quick-fands, called the 
greater and lefler fyrtess whence any quick-fands or fhelves in 
the water, made by the drift of fands, are called fyries. 

Sy’nur [jirop, F. jcireppe, It. jyrvpus, Le evperiev, Gr.) a 
compofition of a thick coniiftence, made of the juice of herbs, 
flowers, or fruits, boiled up with fugar. 
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Syssa’ncosis [evasdexegss, Gr.Ja particular Species of the 


.Genzs of articulation, being 2 connection of bones by the means 


of ficth. 

System [ /yfeme, F. fyfema, It. fyflema, Le of otsnua of 
guvisnus, Gr. to pat or connect together] in the general is a re- 
gular or orderly collection or compofition of many things toge- 
ther, or itis an ailemblage or chain ot principles, the feveral 
ae whercot are bound together, or follow and depend on each 
other. 

System of the World [with Afircn.] an hypothefis or fuppo- 
fition of a certain order and arrangement of the ieveral parts 
of the univerfe; whereby they explain all the phenomena or 
appearances of the heavenly bodies, tteir motions, changes, &¢. 
the moft celebrated are the Copernican, the Prolemaick, and 
Tychonick. 

The System of Tycho Bree, a nobleman of Dexmark (with 
Ajiron ] in mott reipetts coincides with the Copernican (yllem, 
in this, that fuppoling the earth to be fixed, its orbit is omitted, 
and in the flead thereof the fun's orbit is drawn round the earth, 
and made to jnteriedt, the orbit cf Afars; that Afars may be 
nearer the earth than the fun. 

Solar System [according to the new Afiron.) is the joint 
union or orderly dilpolition of all the planets, which move round 
the fun as their center in deiermined orbits, never going farther 
from it than their proper and ulual bounds, 

System [in Mayet] a compound interval, or an interval 
compoled of feveral lefler, fuch as is the Ofaee, &c. or it isan 
extent of a certain number of chords, having its bounds towards 
the grave and acute; which has been differently determined b 
the different progrefs made in mufick, and according to the din 
ferent divifions of the monochord. 

Sysrem of Muck, is fometimes uled fora treatife of mufick 
or a book which treats of mutick in all its feveral paris, both 
pradical and matbematicul. 

Sysvam of Philosophy, is alfo a regular collefion of the 
principles and parts of that {cience, into one body, and a treat- 
ing them dogmatically or in a icholiftick way, in contradiflinc- 
tion tothe way of eliay, im which the writer delivers bimfelé 
more freely. loofely, and modeilly. 

System [in Poetry) is a certain hypothefis from which the 
poet is never to recedes as. for example, when he has made 
his choile either in Chriftianity or the fables of the heathens, he 
mul always diltinguifh between the 2, and never mix fuch dif- 
ferent ideas in the faine poem. 

Systema’Ticat [syfematicws, LJ of, pertainin 
reduced to a fyiiem. ws sis oi oo 

Concinnous Systems [in Mujct] are thofe which confift of 
fuch parts as are fit for mufick, and thofe parts placed in fuch an 
order between the extremes. as that the fucceffion of founds 
from one extreme to the other my have a good effect. 

Anconcinnoas SysveEMs [in Afi. 4} are thofe where the fimple 
intervals are inconcinnous or badly ditpoled betwixt the extremes. 

Sy‘sToie (susoan, Gr.} acontraciion, drawing, itraitening, 
or prefling together. 

Sysrove (with Gram.) a figure of Profedia, whereby a 
long fyllable is made thort, as Tu /erunt fufidia menjes, Virg. 

Sysrone [with mat] the contrsetion of the heart and ar- 
teries of an animal, whereby the blood is forcibly driven into 
the great Artery, asthe dilatation of thule parts is called the 
Diajlole. 

Sy sryxe [ovsvan, Gr.] in Architecture, a building, where- 
of the pillars ftand thick, the dillunce between them being no 
more than 2 diameters of the column 

Syxne NDEMEN [fy xhendemen, Sax.] men worth 600 hhil- 
lings; in the time of the Saxcns, all men in Britaim were ranked 
into 3 clafles, the dewey? the widdle, and the dig4ef?, and were 
valued according to their clals, that, if any injury were done, 
fatisfa€tion might be made, according to the value of the perfon 
it wasdone to. The lowelt were called Yeuybindemen, i. ¢. 
valued at 200 fhillings, the middlemolt Syxdiademem, i, ¢. va- 
lued at G00 shillings, and the highelt Twe//bindemen, i. ¢. va- 
lued at 1200 fhillings. 

Syzeu cMenon (in Mufick] the note called B fa be-mi. 

Syzx‘cta [suCuyia, Gr.) a joining, yoking, or coupling 
together. 

Syzy'cta [in Gram] the coupling or clapping of different 
feet together in verie, either Greet or Latin, 

Svzy’e1a [with Anat.) thole pairs of nerves which convey 
fenie from the brain to the reil of the body. 

Sysy‘cia [with Afre/] the intercourle of the planets one 
with another, or the intermixing of their beams, either by bo- 
dily conjun¢tion or other aipedts. 

Syzy'cia [with Ajiron.] is the fame as the conjunfion of a- 
ny 2 planets or lars; or when they are both fuppos'd to be in 
the fame point in the oie ‘a when they are referred to the 
fame degree of the Ec/igtscd, by a circle of longitude paliny 
through ‘them both. . : : _ 
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t Reman, Te Mtalick, © t English, Tt Saxon, are the 
roth Letter in order of the Alphabet; T x is the 24th 
of the Greek, and U the goth, and [\ the 22d of the Hebrew. 

T with an é generally founds like ff before a Vowel, as 
in Aétion, Creation, Inclination; but Acceffion, Divifien, Ad- 
miffion, Sc. muft not be written with si, nor any Word that 
is not written with a ¢ in Lavin. 

T retains its natural Sound before a Vowel, (1,.}) if ans, or 
@, go before the ¢, (2.) in the Derivatives of Nouns and Verbs 
ending in¢y, when the y is chang’d into i. 

T before the Terminations cows, ous, and wows, is pronounc'd 
like ef. 

T intes, and s/c, is mute if anf or anz precede the former, 
or an 5s, the latter. 

T in the Titles of Books flands for Thes/ogie, as T.D. 
Thesligiae Dofftor. i.é. Doétor of Divinity. 

T, is the Mark of a Branding-Iron, made Ufe of for 
Branding any Malefaétor found guilty of Manflaughter, Bi- 
gamy, We. 

T [in Alufe Books} Rands for tueti, Ital. and fignifes all or 
all together, 

T [among the Antients] was uled as a numeral Letter, 
fignifying 160. . 

7 with a Dath at Top fienified 160,000. 

T [in Mae Books} is uled to denote the Tenor. 

Tasa'cco [takes its Name from the Iflind adage, in the 
FF22-Indies] being from thence brought into Eng/and by Sir 
Francis Drake, in the Year 1585. Tadar, F. Tabacco, It. 
Tabasco, Sp. and Port. Tasack, Du. and G. 

Ta'aarp? Tadaert, Du. Tabtert, G. A Sort of fhort 

Ta'sero § Gown, reaching no farther than the Middle of 
the Leg; alfoa Herald's Coat; alfo a Sort of Jacket, or fleevelels 
Coat. 

Ta’asy (Tasis, F. Tabi, or Tabins, Ital.] A Kind of coarfe 
Silk Taffety watered. 

Ta’enyine, is the Paffing a Sort of Silk or Stuff under 
the Calendar, to make a Reprefentation of Waves on it. 

Tanera’ction, a Confuming or Walling away, L. 

Tape'tra {in Pharmacy] a folid Eleftuary or Compo- 

Teeeoat fittion of feveral Drugs made up into liule 
Squsres, more commonly called Lozenges. 

Tase'tuton [ant. Deeds) a Notary-Publick or Scrivener, 
allow'd by Authority to engrofs and regifter private Aéts and 
Contracts, F. of L. 

Ta’per [tambour de Bafgue, or Tamdourin, F. Tarm- 

Ta’sourn § dori/, Sp.) a finall Drum. 

Ta’aErer (w2 Tabonrinewr, F. Tars'oriners, Sp.] one that 
plays upon a {mall Drum, call'’d a Tabour. 

Ta'serner, a Batchelor in Queen's College, Oxford; one 
who wears a Garment or fhort Coat, call'd a sadard, being a 
Kind of Jacket or flcevelefs Coat, whole before, and open on 
both Sides, with a fquare Collar, winged at the Shoulders : 
fuch as Heralds wear when on Service. 

Ta'sean [taterma, L.] a Booth, a Cellar, MC, 

Ta’sernacte [F. tabermacolo, It. tabernaculs, Sp. of tater- 
naculumg, L.J a Tent or Pavilion; alfo a wooden Chapel for 
divine Service, 

Ta’seknacte [with the anticnt Fes] a Kind of Tent to 
move up and down, as Occafion required, and wherein the 
Atk of the Covenant was kept; but afterwards fix'd in the 
Temple of Ferwizem. 

Ta'sernacce, a Sort of temporary Church or Chapel for 
the Ule of Parithioners, while their Church is repairing, re- 
building, &'e- 

Ta'sernacce [with Roman Catholicks) a litte Veflel in 
which the Pix is put on the Altar. 

The Feat of Ta'nerwactrs, 2 Feat cbferved by the Fes 
for 7 Days, beginning the filth Day of the 7th Month, eating 
and abiding in Tabernacles or Tents, in Commemoration of 
their Fathers Dweliing in Tents after their Going out of Evypr. 

Taperxa'cutum [in off Rec.) a publick Inn or Houle of 
Entertainment, L. 

Tres Taps'ena, i.e. the 3 Taverns, a Place between Rome 
and Capza, upon the great Road call’d the Appian Way, where 
Travellers ulually flopped to refreth themfelves ; and of which 
Paxi makes Mention in the 28th of the Aits. 

Ta‘ses (with Phyfcians) a Pining away for Wantof natural 
Moifture, L. . 

Ta‘nes, is alfo taken for an Ulcer in the Lungs, caufing the 
whole Body todecay and perifh by Degrees. 

Ta’ues, Gore-blood, the Matter or Corruption that iffues out 
of a Wound, L. 

Ta’nes dorfalis (with Phyficians] a Confumption of the 
Marrow of the Back bone, which happens to fach as are too 
propenfe to Venery, ZL. ‘ 
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Ta'uip Confrtution, a dry, lean, wafting Conflitution. 

Ta'sipness (of tabidus, L.] a Waltingnels, Decay, Con- 
fumption. 

Tant'rick [satifews, L.] confumptive, bringing into a 
Confumption, wa'ing. 


Ta'aittrs ni ' 
ese ankss See Tabarder. 
Ta'etature [radleture, F. Intavolatura, It. of tadvle, LJ 


a Mulick-Book giving Dircéions for playing upon the Lutes 
Viol, &¢. by Letters, Cyphers, &e. 

Ta’stature [with dnat.] a Divifion or Parting of the 
Scull-bones. 

Ta'sie [teyle, Sux. tafel, Du, and G, tad/s, F. tarola, Tt. 
tabula, L.j a well-known Piece of Houfhold Furniture ; alia a 
Board, &¢. for Writing, &¢. 

To keep a good Ta’nre, to live plentifully. 

To keep an open Ta'pLe, to entertain all Comers. 

To come to the Lord's Ta'aie, to receive the Sacrament. 

Jo. Ta’bxiz, to board, or take Boarders, 

Ta'sre [with Archite#s) a fmooth, fimple Member or 
Ornament of various Forms, but moft ufually in that of a 
long Square. 

Projefaring Ta'ste [in Archit.) is fuch as Mands ove from 
the Naked of a Wall, Pedetial, or other Matter, which it adorns. 

A Raking Ta'are [with Archite? ] is one that is hollowed 
in the Dye or Square of the Pedettal, and elfewhere, and which 
is ufually encompafled with a Moulding 

Apelics’s Ta’see, a pictured Table, reprefenting the Excel- 
lency of Sobriety on the one Side, and the Dejormity of In- 
temperance on the other. 

Pythagoras’s Ta'str, is the common Multiplication Table, 
formed of an hundred lefler Squares or Cells, containing the 
Products of the ieveral Digits, multiply'd by cach other. 

Raced Ta’nce [in Archited ] an Embofiment in a Fron 
tifpiece, for the Putting an Inicription or other Ornament in 
Sculpture 

Crowned Ta'are [in Archited? ] one which is coverad with 
a Cornice, and in which is cut a Ba/% Refiero, or a Piece of 
black Marble incruftated for an Infeription. 

Raflicated Ta'sve [in Archite? ] one which is picked and 
whole Surface feems rough, as in Grotto’s. 

Ta'ere-Rents, Rents antiently paid to Bifhops or religious 
Perfons, and referved for their Tables or Houle-kecping. 

Ta'ste-Diamond, or other precious Stone (with Fewellers) 
one whofe upper Surface is quite flat, and only the Sides cut 
in Angies. 

Ta’‘ace deer, {mall Beer 

A Side, [or Side-Board) Ta'are, a buffet or Table in the 
Corner or Side of a Room oh Plate, Glailes, &c. upon. 

Ta'sre [of a4 Rock] an Index or Repertory at the Begin- 
ing or End of a Book, to dircét the Reader to any Patiage 
in a Book. 

Knights of the rcund Ta‘'nie, a military Order of z4 in 
Number, all pick’d from among the braveft of the Nation, fup- 
poled to have been initituted by Arthur, firtt King of the Bri- 
tous, A.C. 1016, who, itis faid, had (ucha Tuble made to avoid 
Difputes about the upper and lower End of it, and to take 
away all Emulation, as to Places; from this Table they are 
fuppofed to take their Title, 

Lefly relates that he has feen this Table at Winche/fer, and 
that the Names of a great Number of Knights are written 
round it, which feems to confirm the Tradition. The Keepers 
of this Table fhow it with a great deal of Solemniry. 

But Camden is of Opinion that this Table is of a much 
more modern Structure than the 6th Century; and Paperdrocs 
fhews that there was no fuch Thing as any Order of Knights 
before the 6th Century; and itis likewile faid that Artdur 
himfelf was but a fabulous Prince. 

King Edward is faid to have built a Houfe, cali'd the Rounds 
Table, the Court of which was 200 Foot in Diameter. And 
the Knights of the Round Table (according to Pauizs Jovius) 
began firlt to be talk’d of in the Time of Frederick Bardaroffas 
and fome fuppofe that the Rewnd-Tad/e does not appear to have 
been any military Order, but rather a Kind of Juit or military 
Exercife between Combatants with Lances. 

Jo ta‘sre, to be at Board, or to entertain at Board. 

Ta‘nLer, a Boarder, or one that dicts with another. 

Ta’sres, [tavoliere, It. tablas, Sp.} a certain Game play*d 
on a ‘T'able-board. 

Ta‘oces [in Aron.) are Tables wherein the Motions of the 
Planets are calculated. 

Ta’sres [in Perjpefivr] plain Surfaces fuppofed to be tranf- 
parent and perpendicular to the Horizon. 

Ta’stes [in Heraldry] Coats or Efcutcheons, containing 
nothing buc the mere Colour of the Field, and not charged 
with Figure, Bearing, &¥. 

Loxadromick Ta'tuss [in Nagig.] are Tables of Traverles, 
for the ealy and ready Sulution of Problems in Navigation. 

8 A Ta'tvss 
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Ta'nies of Hrufes [with Afirel.) Tables ready calculated 
for the Help of Praétitioners of that Art in fetting a Figure. 

The 12 Ta‘ores, the Tables of the Roman Laws, engraven 
on Brifs, brought from Athens to Rome for the Decemviri. 

Ta'nies [ot Sines and Tangents] are proportional Nambers 
calculated from, and depending on the given Quantity of the 
Radius, whence any other Sine may be found. 

Ta'sret, a {mall Table. 

Ta'utes [in Pharmacy) See Tabella, 

Ta’iets (in Pharmacy} folid Elcttuaries, much the fame 
as Lozenges. ; ; 

Ta'siine of Fives [in Law] the Making a Table with the 
Contents of any Fine palt in one Term, for every County 
where the King's Writ runs. 

Ta’sret, the fame as Talor. 

Jo va'sor, to play upon the Tabor. 

Tasovure'r, alow Stool, F. 

Tapoure’t fs the Privilege of the Tabourct] is a Privi- 
lege fome great Ladies in France have to fit in the Queen’s 
Prefence. 

Ta'nuta, a Table, Board, or Plank, LZ. 

Ta‘auna [in ofd Ree} a prefcribed Form or Direétory for 
Cathedral Churches; which the Officer, call'd an Heddomadary, 
draws up at the Beginning of every Week, and appoints the 
feveral Perfons and their Parts in tac Offices of the Week 
following. 

Ta'nurar [tabularis, LJ} belonging to a Table, Board, 
or Plank, 

To tTa'’nuLateE, [tabulare, L.] to floor or board. 

Tanura'tion, a Faltening together of Boards, &. the 
Making a Floor. 

Tasuratu’ea [in Muck] the old Way of fetting down 
Tunes, with Letters inftead of Notes. 

Ta’sus, corrupt, black, Gore-blood; alfo a thin Sort of 
Matter iiluing from an Ulcer, L. 

Ta’camana’ca? a Kind of refinoys Gum brought from 

Ta’cama’ca $ New-Spain. ; 

Ta'cesr [racens, L.) quiet, fill, without Noifes holding 
one's Peace. 

Ta'ces, Armour for the Thighs. 

Tacu [of attacher, F.] a Sort of Clafp or Button. 

Ta'CuYGRAPHY [tachyeraphia, L. tachyorapbie, F. of 

Ta’crrocaaruy § reawysazia, of rays, quick, and 

cagn, Gr. Writing] the Art of iwift Writing, Short-hand. 

Tatcrr (tacite, Fe tacits, It. and Sp. tacitar, L.) filents 
implied or meant, tho’ not expreffed. 

Ta'citry, filently 

Ta'cira, a Goddels among the Romest, who was fir 
worthipped by Nuwa Pompilius, as the Goddefs of Sitence, 

Ta'citvess [taciturnité, F. tacituranitas, L,} Silentnels. 

Tacrru’anity [tactturwité, F. saciturnita, It. taciturmidads 
Sp. taciturnitas, L.J a being filent or of few Wordss Cloie- 
hels or Refervedneis in Speech. 

Tacitu’anous [taciturnas, L.} filent, faying nothing, mak- 
ing no Noite. ‘ 

Tack [prob. of attacks, F. or tachuela, Sp.) a fmall Nail. 

To wack [of attacher, attaccare, F, tacholear, Sp.) to join 
or falten together with {mall Nails; alfo to join to by flightly 
fewing. 

Tacks {in a Ship] Ropes for carrying forward the Clews 
of the Sails, to make them ftand clofe by a Wind. 

To Tack about, to take other Meafures. to change Party. 

Tot ack about [in Sea-Laneuage] is to bring a Ship's Head 
about, fo as tolie a contrary Way. 

Ta fland clofe upon a Tack 2 [Sea-Phrajes} fignify that the 

To fatl elsfe upon a Tack Ship fails clofe by the Wind. 

Ts bale absard the Tace (Sea-Phraje] means to bring the 
Tack down clofe to the Chefs-trees, 

Ease the Tack [Sea-Pbraje] fignifics, Macken it, or let it go 
or run out. 

Let rife the Tac i.e. let it all go out. 

The Ship jails upon a Tacn i.¢. fhe fails clofe by a 

The Ship Aands clofe toa Tack $ Wind. 

To bold Tack, to ftand firm or falt to any Thing. 

Ta'cxer, one who binds or fixes one Thing to another 
by Tacks or by Sewing, é’c. 

Talcure {of Carckel,or Tarckeling, D.] the Ropes 

Tinnwet and Furniture of a Ship, and alio of feveral 
Machines or Engines. 

T vracnre [or rig] a Boat er Ship, (tackle en Du) 

Winsing Ta‘erve [ina Shif} a Tackle that ferves as a Pen- 
dant with a great double Block and 3 Shivers in each, in 
order to hoile in Goods, 

Tacnyrs {in @ Ship] are fmall Ropes running in 3 Parts, 
having at one End a Pendant with a Block fatteacd to them, 
orelfe a Launcer, and at the other End a Block and Hook, to 
hang Goods that are to be heaved into or out of the Ship. 
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aacxuas of @ Boat, Tackles for hoifing a Boat in or out of 
a Ship. 

Gunner's Ta'cxies [on Ship board] the Ro f i 
the Ordnance is haled if and Hf ‘ a aoe 

Kitchen-tackling, the Furniture of a Kitchen. 

To look well to one’s Ta'cxuixe, to take great Care of one’s 
Bufinefs. 

To fland to one’s Ta'cxtine, 
or to any Thing. 

Ta‘ericar (ranting, Gr.) pertaining to martial Array, 

Ta'cticxs (zaxtimad, Gr. is the Art of diipofing any 
Number of Men into a proper Form of Bittle. The Greeés 
were very skilful in this Part of the Art Military, having pub- 
Hick Profeflors of it, call’d TasFici, [or rexttxci] who were 
to teach and inftruét the Youth in this Aiur. 

Ta’crine [tadile, F. tactilis, LJ fomething that may fH 
under the Senie of Feeling. 

Ta'crive Qvalities (with Nat.) are fach as have a Relati- 
on to our Senfe cf Feelings of which the chief are Heat, Co/d, 
Drynefi, Moifinefi, and Harduefi. 

Tacti.iry [of a?ilis, L.] Capablenefs of being touched. 

T'a’ctTion, a ‘Touching, F. of tafis, L. 

_ Ta'voy, a pleafant Liquor iffuing out of 
in Arverica, 

Ta'proxe [prob. of Tae, Sax. a Toad] a young Frog 
before it is perivétly formed. 

Tae'pium, Wearinefs, Laffitude, L. 

Ta’xia, a Ribbon, Fillet, or Tape, Z, 

Tae’sta [in Medicine] abroad Worm like a Piece of Tape, 
whence it is called the ‘Tape- Worm. 

Tat'xta [with Architects] a Member of the Derick Archi- 
tecture refombling a {quare Fillet or Ruler, and éerving in liew 
of a Cymatizm, being made falt, as it were, by a Capital below 
the Triglyphs, of which it feems the Bate. 

Ta'rrenen [ia @ Ship] the uppermoft Part, Frame, or Rail, 
abaft over the Poop. 

Ta'reety [tafiras, F. taffeta, It. 
of Silk. 

Tac [prob. of attach, F. 
Points to Laces. 

Tac-raa, a pitiful, ragged Fellow, &¢. 

4A Ta’cee, a Sheep of a Year old, 

Tatt [tx 5), Sax.} the Train of a Beaft, Fowl, or Fith. 

Tair [in Law) a Tally or Piece of Wood, cut in Notches, 
ufed by Bikers and others. 

Tee Tait, or Tiain of a Gown. ; 

_ Tate [in Law] is a Fee oppofed to Fee-fimplr, and which 
isnot in a Man's Power todilpole of, called alio Fee tail. 

Taw [inLoto] is an Inheritan-e oppofite to Fee Aexple, 

Fee-Tait § and is jo named, becaufe it is parted after tuch 
a Manner, that the Owner has not free Power to difpole of it; 
being cut or divided by the firlt Giver from al! others, and ty'd 
to the Iifue of the Donor. This Limitation of Tail is either 
General or Special. : 

Genera! Tate [in Law] is fuch by which Lands or Tene- 
ments are limited to a Man, and the legitimate Heirs of his 
Body 5 fo that he who holds by this Title, let him have never 
fo many lawiul Wives, one after another, his [fue by all of 
them have a Poihbility to inherit fucceflively. 

Special Tatu [in Late] is when Lands or Tenements are 
made overto a Man and his Wile, and to the legitimare Heirs 
of their Bodies; but to that if the Man bury his Wife befare 
Ifue, and take another, the [ue by the fecond Wife cannot 
inherit the Land; and alfo if Lond be given to a Man and 
his Wife, and to their Son Thomas, it is Tai! jpecial. 

Tarn after PoGsility of [fee extin® [in Law] is when 
Land is given to a Man and his Wile, and to the Heirs of 
both their Bodies, and one of them over-lives the other, they 
having no Iffue. In which Cafe, the Survivor is to hold the 
Land tor Term of Life, as Tenant in Teil, &e. 

Tain of the Trenches [in Fortif] is the firlt Work the Be- 
fiegers make at the Opening of tite Trenches, as the Head 
of the Attack is carried on cowards the Place. 

Tat (with Anat.) that Tendon of a Mufcle which is fixed 
to the moveable Part, and that fixed to the immoveable Part 
is called the Head. 

Tait (with Botan] the Pedicle of the Plant. 

Dove-Tawu [with Joiners, &c.] one of the frongelt 

; Manners of Jointing, 
by letting one Piece 
of Wood into ano- 
ther, cut in thele 
Forms, as by letting 


to hold fait or ftind Meady st, 


a fpungy Tree 


tafftan, Sp.) a Sort 
to bind, &r.] to fix Tags or 





A into B. 

Peacock's-Tatt, a Term apply'd to all circulsr Compuart- 
ments, which go enlarging trom the Center to the Cirum- 
ference, imitatg the Feathers of a Peaceed’s Tuil. 


Dragin's- 
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Dragon’s-Taw [in Aro] the defceading Nude of a 
Plinet. 

Plowa-Tatt, the Handle of the Plsgh. 

Js fave and Tat, o. to ftave. 

Swatlow-Ta, the fame as Dove-Tuil 

Swatise-Tatt [in Fortif.) See Queve d° Hirsnte 

Bou have ater Cel bo rhe Tarl, thatis, take Care of your- 
felf; for you have a flippery (or inconftant} Perlon to deal 
with. Anguillam tenes Cauda, Lat, 

Co few a For's Tait to a Lion's @kine Fr. Cowsdre fa Peau 
du Renard & celle dv Lion, that iss to add Cunning to Strength. 
The Purport of this Proverb is emblematically reprefented by a 
Lion, with a Serpent twin'd round his Neck, and the Motto, 
wil deeentinus. 

Tare’ [in Heralirs] the fame as, Partie per Bend finifter, 

Tarte’, Dewee a Verm in Painting, which Mr, Eoe/yn 
fays, fignifies the Art of Sculpture, or Calcography itiell ; 
whether done with the Burin, or Graver, or with Agua-fortis, 
which is call'd Eschin 

Taiue’ [in Muses} the fame as Tenor. 

Tar'.utor fin Archi.) is the Mat, fquare Stone on the 
Capital of a Pillar. 

A Tat'tor [xn taillexr, F.] a Maker of Clothes. 

Jo vat'cor [of taller, F. to cut out) to make Garments. 

Tatts of Lions are borne in Coat Armour, who are faid 
to have very great Strength in them, and to ilep them about 
their Bick and Sides, when they are in Anger, and alio to 
fweep the Ground with them, when puriued, to wipe out 
their Foot-Steps, that they may not be followed by the 
Track. 

Tainct, a fmall red Spider, that infetts Cattle in the 
Summer. Time. 

‘Taine [of atteint, dy'd or colour'd. F.] Corruption; alfo 
Conviétion, allo a Blur or Spot. 

Jo ‘Vatny (of atteint, atta nted, or teint, F] to cprrupt, 
to give a Taint or ill Smell tos alfo to convict of a 
Crime, &'e. 

To Taxes [Tag{r) Dom. Taq (=) Sx.] to lay hold on, to 
feize; alio to receive from another, likewile to fucceed and 
to believe. 

Don'e Take me up brfore FT am down, that is, It is 
ill Manners to give an Anfwer to a Difcourfe before we 
have heard it to the End. 

Taxe pour Citll, pou'ze wife enoigh A tacit Repri- 
mand to thofe who obilinately and without Reafon perfiit in 
their own Opinion: 

Taxe Deca of a San thar ters not telk, and of a Dog 
thar dors not bark. Span. Gadrdite de bimbre que no bidla, y 
de can que no ladra. ‘They are both dangerous, for a Man 
who never {peaks is generally upon the Lurch, and if, accord- 
ing to another Proverb, a darkins Deg never biter, he whe 
does not bark, is fuppos’d to bite. 

Take a air of rhetome Doge A Remedy frequently 
advis'd to thofe who are Cropfick after Drinking, by thofe 
of their own Quill: Probably as efficacious as the Hair of a 
Dog would be to cure the Bite he gives. 

Jo tance the Law of one, [to indict) or begin Procefs. 

Jo vTaxe flerd, to have a Care of any Thing, or to beware. 

To vane Root, (in Plants) to (prout or puh downwards. 

To TAKE in marriage, to marry. 

Jo Take in Writing, to write down. 

@ar Taxe is worth two FT mill give there Sp. Mas 
wale an toma, gue dos te daré, that is, one Performance of a 
Promite, is better thin two Promiles, 

To take after [or rejembie] any Perjon or Thine. 

To vace al¥aik, to go a Walking. 

To Taxe Coach, Water, or Horje, to go by Coach, Water, 
or on Horle- back. 

To tae the Fig/d (in Term of War) to begin the Campaign. 

Jo TAKE down, to humble, 

Yo taxe in Hand, to undertake, to begin any Thing. 

To taxe and deave [in Sea Language) a Phrate ufed of a Ship 
when fhe fails fo well that the can come up with another, 
or out-lail her at Pleafure; then they fay, Tbe Seip can take 
and feave upon ber, if fhe will. 

TAKEN, o. to tate. 

‘Yoox [Ir. Imp ] did take, (tog Dan.) 

Toox, Taxen (dr. Part.) have, or am took, or taken, 
(ragen, Dan.) 

Tatca'’aia, the winged Shoes of Mercure, L.- 

Tara‘ria [with Poyic.] gouty Swellings im the Ane 
cles. 

Taua‘'us (TaarG-, Gr.) the Son of Bicx and Pero, who 
had by Lyfiracke. the Daughter of Adon, Adraffas, Partheno- 
pews, Pronattes, Meciflens, Eriphyle, and My:hidice. Others 
give him E£urynome, the Daoghter of Iphitus to Wife. 

Ta'tsor (prob. of Te§l, a Tail, and buyin, Sax. above] 
a Dog with his Tail turn’d up, noted for his quick Scent, in 
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finding out the Tracks, Lodgings, and Forms of Beafts, and pur- 
fuing them with open Mouth, anda continual Cry, with fuch 
Eagernels, that, if not taken off by the Hunciman, he is tpoiled. 

Tace [talu, tle of tallen, Sax. to tell or relate, Tals, 
Dan, Taal, $a. a Diicourle.) teeny a goas Tare ts iyoitea 
in Cellinge And many a good Sermon in Preaching, as every 
one who frequents the Church will have ooferv’d; thro’ 
Carcleflnefs and Indolence on the one Side, and Want of Ap- 
plication on the other: For every good Divine is no mare a 
graceful Orator, than every good Poet is a Player: Delivery 
and Adtion are independent Arts, which will be ftudied, and 
great Pity they are not more. 
pot depranarter. 

Tare fof Seewl, Sex, Tal, Dan. Ecral, Dw. Fahl, Gya 
Computation or Reckoning. 

Tace- Bearer [of talu and beapan, Sux. a Tell-tale ] 

A Tave-Srarer ts wopte than a Chief For tne one fea's 
but my Riches s but the other may, my Reputation, Peace and 
Quiet. This Proverb is and ought to be frequently ineulcated 
in Children, to deter them from being guilty of this Vice. 

& Tare never lofes tn the Telling. Lhe Report of a Fact, 
be it good or evil, the more Hinds it gocs thro’, the greater Ad- 
dition it receives, Lat. ( Mobiligateviget, Vivejsqie acquirit tdo.) 
fe. Fama. 

gt tg not fair to tell Tares out of School. This 
Proverl is meant as a Reprimand to thofe, who are 
given to blab and divulge abroad, what is ditcours'd among 
Pot- or other Companions: Of memorem compotorem, Lat. 

Ta'tenr (talent, F. salento, Ie. and F. talentum, L. ntacr- 
ror, Gr) among the Jews, of Silver, Value 342/. 35. gd. 
of Gold, 45744 Sterlings among the Greeds, of Silver, in 
Value 1934. 155. 

Ta'cent {a fewi Weight) which being reduced to Eng/ih 
Weight Troy contains 189/5. Sez. 15 Peuny-we'ghts, and 17 
Grains. 

Ta'tent [common 4trich] is 56/6. 11 0x. 17 Grains Troy 
Weight. 

Ta‘'cent (Ezvptian) 75/6. rocz. 14 dwt. 6 Grains. 

Ta'LExt [of Alexan irta} contains gi /b. 15 det. Troy. 

Ta’cent {of Ansiochia) contains 34144. 6oz. 4 Penny- 
weights, 6 Grains Troy. 

Great Ta'tent [f Silver among the Rimans] gl. 6+. 
$4. Sterling. 

Ta'cent the lefer [of Silver] worth 75/. Sterling. 

Ta'cent the greater [of Goli] worth 11254 Sterling. 

Ta‘cents [Parts or Endowments] alfo Dedire or Inchiuation: 

Ta‘ces, fuch, live, ZL. 

Ta'res [in Law) a Supply of Jury-men for them that do 
not appear, or who have been challenged as not indiifcrent 
Perions, LZ. 

Taresaan, the Author of a Story, as, 7 tel! you my Tale 
and amy Talefman. : 

Tatiatu’ra [old Ree.) Talfhide or Telwood, Longwood, 
mace into Billets. 

Ta'tton-Law [lex talisnis] a Retribution or Punifiment, 
whercby an Evil is returned perfedily like that committed 
apainit us by another; as an Eye for an Eye, a Tooth for a 
Tieth, &e. 

Ta‘Lismans [ztasoua] Gr. of JOU, Chall. an Image) 
certain Figures or Imayes, engraven or carved under feveral 
fuperftitious Obdfervations of the Chara¢ters and Difpofitions 
of the Heavens, to which fome Allrologers, 3c. attribute 
wonderful Virtues, as calling down the Iniluences of the ce- 
Jeftial Bodies; fome fay it is a Seal, Figure, Character, or 
Image of a heavenly Sign, Conilellation, or Planet, engraven 
on a Sympathetick Stone, or on a Metal correiponding to 
the Star or Planet, in order to receive its Influence; they 
are fome of them fondly believed to be Prefervatives again 
all Kinds of Evil; or to have the Power of detlroying Ver- 
min. Some again are fancied to have mifchicvous Effects, 
and that, according as the Taliman is prelerved or wailed, 
the Perfon whom it reprefents is preferved and wailed away, 

Tatisma'nicaL, of, or pertaining to Talifmans. 

Taui'smanest [talifinanite, F.) a Maker of Talismans; alfo 
one who gives Credit to them. 

Jo Tawx [prob. of Gellan, Sax.) to fpeak, to difcourfe. 

3 tapxof Chelk and vou Tat« of Chee, that is, your 
Aniwer has no Manner of Rel.tion to, or Connection with my 
Queftion: You endeavour to cvade the Difcourte, by re- 
ceding from it. Molt Languages have a Proverb to give this 
Reproof. The Latinas fay: Ego de alliis loquor, tu de cepis 
refpondes. The Germ. Jr rede Vou Cadtn, und bu bon 
wanten (7.¢) T talk of Ducks, and you of Geefe. The 
Scott, Iam fpeaking of Hay, and you of Corn. The Gr. 
"Eng oydpadia cot Aigo. ov J xeiuud awonelveas. Fr. Fe 
parie de blanc, et vous me reponden de noir. (Liay white, and 
you aniiver me black.) 

Tare [talu of tellan, Sax, Ditcourfe, Talking] 


Nihil off quin, mate narrandr, 








Tace- 
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Yatxtxs pays no olf, The Scotch have a Proverb 
which comes up to the fame, wiz. Saying goes Good cheap. 
Borrow'd probably from the O. and L. German, Schnacken 
(Prattling) és geet Koop, (is good Cheap.) 

Tae is Tacx but Sonsp buys Lend, that is, It is not 
Words but Deeds mult do the Bufinefs, agreeable to the Latin 
Proverb, Pecwlium Re, mon Verbis augetur. ‘The Germans fay, 
Wie Woete fullen den Sack nicht, (i. ¢. Words don’t fill the 
Pocket) nor the Belly neither. 

Tave of the 2—I anv his Tinps apprare A fenlclefs 
Saying of fuperititious People, who are ever feeking Miracles 
in the moft common Events, and made ufe of upon a Per- 
fon’s Coming into a Company, when one has juft before 
been Talking of him, The Germ. Gienn Wan boin Golf 
revet iff er gemifs nichr weit, (7. ¢ When one talks of 
the Wolf he is certainly at the Door.) 

Tawn (talc, L.) a Sort of Mineral; this by chymical Wri- 
ters is exprefs'd by this-Character X. 

Ta'txativea [of talu, Sex.) full of Talk. 

Ta’Leativeness [of Calu or Tellan, and neYYe, Sax. the 
Term.] Aptnets to talk, the being given to talk much. 

The gzeare Takers are almaps the Icaft Dorrs, 
that is, they who are always cracking and boafting of their 
Feats, feldom do any Thing to the Purpole, and of this 
Truth daily Experience will give us more than fufitcient 
Evidence. The Germ. fay: Die qroffttten Brabler find 
alleseir die Cchundien Feehrers (7. ¢. The greateft Braggers 
are always the greateft Cowards,) We have another Proverb 
to the fame Purpofe, viz. Great Boa? final! Roajt. The Fr 
fay: Grands Vantears, petits Faifeurs. The Lat. Briarews effe 
apparet, cim fit Lepus. The Gr. BeriesD gaiveras, av Aarss. 
The Jt, Can ch abbaja non morde. (A barking Dog never bites.) 

Gzeat Tarxens, are great Lpars- Who’ there be no 
general Rule without an Exception, yet it is but too frequently 
fo: For, when once People have let the Vanity of taking 
Pleafure in hearing themlelves (peak, get the Aicendant over 
them, they feldom mind, whether their Words ate true or 
falfe, provided they may but fpeak: And if a fertile Inven- 
tion happen to chime in with this Vanity, it never fails of 
adding Fewel to the Fire. Jn Mustilsguia mom abeff Peccatum, 
fay the Latins; and the Germ. Glarvrel (chwarsr leugt 
iiel, 

Tat (prob. of tal, Brit. prob. of SOM Heb. he elevated, 
or of sail/e, F. Stature, or more probably of rall, Sv. a Pine.] 
Higk in Stature. 

Taria [with Phyficians) a Swelling of the Gout about 
the Ancles, L. 

Ta'tuace, Cuftom, or Impoft, F. taglia, It. 

Ta'tvace [ofd Ree] a certain Rate according to which 
Barons and Knights were taxed by the King, towards the 
Expenees of the State, and inferior Tenants by their Lords 
on certain Occafions. 

Tatta‘cium facere [uid Rec.) to give up Accompts in the 
Exchequer. 

Tarra’rto [in an Unsioerfity] a Keeping an Accompt as 
by Tallies, of the Bottles or Deliveries of Meat and Drink 
in a College. 

Ta'uita, the fet Allowance in Meat and Drink for every 
Canon and Prebendary in our old Cathedral Churches. 

Tauuia’ri de certo, &e. [old Ree.) to be affeffed at a cer- 
tain Rate towards the Tallage or Tax formerly laid by the 
King on his Barons and Knights. ; 

Ta'tuness [o- tall.) Height of Stature. 

Tatt-woop, a long Sort of Shive riven out of Trees, 
which is cut thorter into Billets. 

Tatiow [tal, Dan. and Su. Calck, L. G.] the Fat of 
Beafts melted. 

Js tTauLow, to do over with Tallow. 

Tattow-Chandier,a Maker and Vender of Tallow-Candles. 

Tattow Chandlers, were incorporated Anns 1461, and by 
feveral Kings afterwards confirmed. ‘They con- 
] fift of a Malter, 4 Wardens, about 40 Afliltants, 
and 148 Livery-Men, &¢. The Livery-Fine, 
is tg]. 8s. their armorial Enfigns, are Party 
per Fels Azure and Argent, a Pale counter- 
changed; on every Piece of the firft a Turtie- 
Dove ; of the fecond, with each an Ofive- Branch 
in its Mouth Or. Their Hall is on Dotogate-Hill. 

Tatiow-Tree, a certain Tree which produces a Sort of 
unétuous Juice of which Candles are made. 

Ta'tLowisw, greafy, or of the Nature of Tallow. 

Tarry [bois taiilé, of tailler, P. tocut, taglia, It. taja, Sp.] 
a cut, orcieft Piece of Wood or Stick, to fcore up an Ac- 
compt upon by Notches ; fuch as is given at the King’s Ex- 
Chequer to thofe who pay in Money there upon Loans. 

To Taruy [railler, F. tagliare, It.) to anfwer exactly as 
One Tally does to another, or the Tally to the Stock; alfo 
9 mark or {core upon a Tally, 
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To Ta’tey the Sheats [Sea-Phraf?] a Word of Command 
ordering the Sheats of the Main-Sail or Fore-Sail to be haled off. 

A Ta'tiyman. one who fells Clothes, Linnen, and other 
Neceffaries on Credit, to be paid by weekly Payments. 

Ta‘tavn (WDM of WO'D he learned, Hed.] feven Folio 
Volumes of the Zewifb Oral Law or Ceremonies, and Com- 
ments of their Radéins thercupon, in great Efteem with then. 

Tatmu'pical, pertaining to the ‘Talmud. 

A Ta'tmvupist, one well verfed or ftudious in the Talmud. 

Ta’ton [talom, F. i. ¢. a Hee!) the Claw of a Bird of Prey. 

Ta’ton [with Architeds) is a imall Member made of 
fquare Fillets, and a ftrait Cymativm: It is different from an 
Ajiragal, the latzer being around Member; whereas the Ta/on 
confitts of two Portions of a Circle, one on the outfide, and 
the other within. 

A Reverfed Ta’tox, is a Talon with the concave Part 
uppermolt. 

Ta‘coxep, having Talons. 

Ta'toxs [of talon, F.] the Claws of a Bird of Prey. 

Tatra, a Mole, L. 

Tatra [with Surgeon] a Swelling that is foft and pretty 
large, ufually arifing in the Head and Face, which takes its 
Name from its preying upon the Scull under the Skin; as a 
Mole creeps under the Ground, 

Ta'crss [in Chirurgery] Tumours on the Head, commaply 
the Confequence of the Venereal Dileafe. They raife the Skin 
from the Pericranixm, and gencrally indicate the Foulneis of 
the Bone underneath, 

opine {in duat.] a Bone of the Heel with a Convex- 

ead. 

Tarus [in Archite?.) is the fenfible Inclination or Slope 
of a Work; as of the Outlide of a Wall, when its Thicknets is 
diminifhed by Degrees, asit rifes in Height, to make it firmer. 

Tatus exterior, is the Slope on the Outlide, towards the 
Country. 

Tatus interior [in Fortif.] is the Steepnels of a Work on 
the Infide towards the Place. 

Tatus [in Forti) is the Slope given to the Rampart or 
Wall that it may fland the fafler, L. 

Taxus faperior, of a Parapet, is the Slope on the Top 
of the Parapet, that allows the Soldiers to detend the Covert- 
Way with fmall Shot, which they could not do, were it level. 

Ta'tsuive [old Stat.) Fire-wood, 

Ta'manino [tamarix, F. tamarind, Tt. and Sp. tamarin- 
dus, L.} an Indian Fruit, 

Ta'sartsx [:amaris, PF. and Sp. tamerijco, It. tamarifeus, 
L. of PION, Heb. Abiterfion, becaufe it has a cleanfing Qua- 
lity] a Kind of Shrub. 

‘Ta'mBac a Mixtureof Gold and Copper, which the 

Tamna’qua § Siameje account more beautiful, and fet a 
greater Value on than on Gold itfelf. 

Tamnpari'ne, a certain Kind of mufical Initrument. 

Tamao‘’ur, a Drum, allo a fine Sieve, F. 

Ta'mpour fin Architc& | a Term ufed of the Corinthian 
and compolit Capitals, of a Member that bears fome Re- 
femblance to a Drum; alfo a little Box of Timber-Work, 
covered with a Cicling within Side the Porch of fome 
Churches, to keep out the Wind, by Folding-Doors- 

Tamno’ur [in Muajary]a round Stone or Courfe of Stones, 
feveral whereot form a Scclion of the Shaft of a Column not 
fo high as a Diameter. 

To Tame [ame, Sax. temm (en) Du. taem (en) L. G. 
gahin jen) H. G. domare, It. and L. domar, Sp.) to make that 
which was wild, unruly, or dilobedient; gentle, governable, 
and obedient, 

Everp one can Tame a @hyetw, but he who hath her. 
Iris very common for People to pretend to it; and to {cof at 
thofe who don't do, what they imagine they would, if it were 
their Cafe ; But, according to another Proverb, None dxcow 
where the Shoe pinches but be whe wears it. 

Tame (tame, Sex. tamd, Se. tem, De. tarm, L.G. 
jahm, H.G.) not wild, gentle. 

Barrp and rhou wilt be rame enough, Sp. Ca/aras y a- 
manjaras. The Care of a Family will and ought to break of 
every rcafonable Man from the Extravagancies and Flights of 
his Youth; and for that very Reafon fhould the State of Matri- 
mony be efteem'd: Tho’ this Proverb is more frequently taken 
in a worfe Senfe. 

Js tame [or fupprefs] the Paffions. 

Ta’meanie, that may be tamed, - 

Tamety [tamelice, Sax.) after a gentle Manner. 

Ta'meness [CTamencyYe, Sax.] Gentlenels. 

Ta'maty, a Sort of Worlted-Stuff, which lies cockled. 

Ts’mPion 2 a Kind of Plug or Stopple for clofing of a 

Ta’MKIn Veffel; alfo [in Gunnery] to keep down the 
Powder of a Fire-Arm, or to flop the Mouth of a great Gun. 

To Ta’mrer [prob. of semperare, L.) to practile upon, to 
endeavour to draw in, or bring to one’s Purpole. 

Ta'uy 
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Tay, a Sort of Stuff. 

T ran (Cannan, Sox. rannen, Dy. taner, F.] to prepare or 
harden the Hides or Skins of Bealts by Tanning. 

T> TAN (prob. a Corruption of tareny, and that of tane, Ie 
tawny, or of tané, F.) to burn as the Sun does, or to become 
tazony by being burnt in the Sun. 

Tan, (Tan, Sax } the Bark of the Oak ground or chopt, 
ufed in Tanning or Drefling of Skins. 

Tana’cetum [with Botan] Tantey, L. 

Ta'nacies [perhaps of tanailles, PF.) certain Inftruments of 
Torture like Pincers. 

Tan-Houje [tanerie, Fs temeria, Sp.) 

A Ta‘’sner [of Tannan, Sax. or sanewr, F.] one that pre- 

ares Hides and Skins by Tanning them {0 as to make them 
Techs, 

Tan-Pit, A Pit or Cave into which the Hides are put 
to be tann‘d. 

A Taxco (prob. of ranghe, Du. sharp; but fome derive 
it of Tay, Gr] a rank Tafte. 

Ta'scear [of tangens, L. Touching) with Mathematicians, 
a right Line drawn on the Outlide of a Circle perpendicular 
to fuine Radius or Semi-diameter. A Plane is (aid to be tangent 
to a’ Cone when it is coincident with two Lines, one of 
which is drawn on the Surface of the Cone, and thro’ its 
Vertex; and the other a Tangent to the Circle of the Bafe, 
meeting the former Line in the Point of Contaét. 

Ta'ncent of a Curve, (tanzente, Fe and It] is a right 
Line drawn fo as to touch it, but if continued, wall not cur it. 

Pa’scent (in Geometry) aright Line 
which touches a Circle, ¢. ¢. that meets 
it in fuch a Manner, that, if infinite- 
ly produced, it would never cut the 
fame, #. ¢. never come within the Cir- 
cle: Thus the Line A D is the Tangent 
to the Circle in D. 

Ta'scent of an Arch [in Trigonome- 
irsjis aright Line raiicd perpendicu- 
larly on the Extreme of the Dirmeter, 
B and continued to a Point, where it is 

cut by a Secant, # ¢ by a Line drawn 
from the Center, through the Extremity of the Arch, whereof 
it is a Tangent. 

Ta'xcenr (of @ Conick Seficn] a3 of a Parabola, or other 
Algebraick Curve, is a right Line drawn caning the Axis. 

Artificial Ta'ncenrs, are the Logarithms of the ‘Tan- 

ents of Arches. 

Line of Ta'xcents, a Line ufually placed on the Se4for and 
Guanter’s Scale. 

Method of Tavaeunts, a Method of determining the Quan- 
tity of the Tangent of any Algebraick Curve, the Equation 
defining that Curve being given. 

Tancent of a Circle [in Geometry] is 

a aright Line, as TR drawn without 

the Circle, perpendicular to fome Ra- 

dius, as CR, and which touches the 
Circle but in one Point. 

Ta'soiste [tangibile, F. It. and Sp. 
tangibilis, LJ that may be touched, 
fenfible to the Touch. 
Ta'xcintencss 2 [of tamgidilis,\L.] Capablenefs of being 

Tancipi'Lity $ touched or felt by the Touch, 

Ta'xare, a Sea-Weed, fuchas grows or adheres to Oyfters, 
and grows on Rocks by the Sea-fide, between high Water and 
low Watet-Mark. ; 

To Ta’xcre [probably of tan§l, Sax. a fmall Twig of 
which Snares were mate for Birds) intangled or intricate as 
Thread, &'. 

Ta'sistey fof “Sane, Sax. a Nobleman] an antient mu- 
nicipal Law or Tenure of England, which allotted the Tenure 
of Lands, Caftles, fc. held by this Tenure, to the oldeft and 
moft worthy and capable Perfon of the Name or Blood of 
the Perfon deceafed, without any Regard to Proximity. 

Ta’sistry [in the Kingdom of Jre/amd] an antient Cuftom 
of preferring a Man of ripe Age before a Child, an Uncle 
before a Nephew, €&s'c. : 

Taxx [Tangae, O. F.] a Sort of Cifern or Pond in the 
Ground to keep Water in, for the Refrefhment of Travellers. 

Ta'wkarp [not improbably of cantharas, L. but Dr. 7. H. 
derives it of the Twang or Noife the Lid makes] a Drink- 
ing: Pot. 

Ta'nquas, 4s it were, as tho’ or if, L. 

4 Ta'squam [in the Univer/ities] is ufed of a Perfon of 
Worth and Learning, who is fit Company for the Fellows of 
Colleges, se. 

Tansy [tanacetum, L. tanaist, F. tanaceto, Ut. athanafia, 
Sp. a@Savaeia, Gr. Immortality] an Herb; allo a Sort of 
Pancake or Pudding made with it. 

Tanta‘tipes, fo were the Defcendants of Tanta/ws call'd, 
ov. Tantalus, 
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T Taxtaui'ze [of Tantalus, a King of Phrygia, of Ta 
Asrra]G, Gr.) to deceive er defraud under a fpecious 
Show; to incite to an eager Defire of a Thing, but not fuifer 
to enjoy it. 

Tantamou’st [probably of tentum, L. or tant, F. fo 
much, and suntant of monter, F, to amount] an Equivalent 
or that amounts or comes to fo much. 

Tanti'vy [probably of tanta, with fo much, and gf 
Foree, L.] a full Gallop, or full Speed. 

To ride Tanti'vy, to ride full Speed. 

A Tasti'vy, a Nick-name given to a worldly-minded 
Clergyman, who beftirs himfelf for Preterment. 

fotar (Cappan, Sex. tapptn, Du. tap, Sv. and L.G. 

ip3en, H. G.] to broach a Cask or Velfel of Ace, Cyder, or any 

iquor, 

Jo tar [with Hunters] as a Mare is faid to tap or & 
when he makes a Noile, 

Tovar a Tree [in Horticulture] is to openit round about the 
Root; alfo to bore a Hole in them for letting out a Liquor, as 
Beech, Firs, Pines, &c. 

Ta Tap one [taper, F. tapp, G. to feel or grope in the 
Dark, prob. of qia7w, Gr.] to give a Perion alight Blow. 

Tar (Cxppe, Sax. tap, Dan. tapp; Su. tap, Duja 
Foffet and Spiggot for drawing Liquors out of a Veilel, alfo 
a fmall Blow. 

Tap-Hou/e, an Ale-houfe, efpecially belonging to an Inn. 

Tap te, vo. Tattoo 

Tarassa’nt [fanting-Term] lurking cr fquatiing. 

Tare [of Evicupe, F, coarle Flax, Skinmer] a Sort of Ribs 
bon made of Linnen Yarn, &'r. 

Ta’rer [o pep, Sux. which Minfbew fuppofes to be de- 
rived of tap@, Gr. a Burial, becaufe uled at Funerals) a 
Torch or Flambeau; alio along Wax-light; alto a Candle: 


roe 
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Taper broad at the Bottom, and crowing leis and 
‘Ta'PERING lefs till it comes to or nearto a Pint at 
the Top. 


Tarer-dored [with Ganmers] a Piece of Ordeance is faid 
foto be, when it is wider at the Mouth than towards the 
Breech, 

Ta’rraine [with Sailors] is when a Rope or any Thing 
is confiderably bigger at one End, and grows leiler towards 
the other. 

Ta’rutus, L. one of the Sons of Nestune, by Hinporboe. 

Ta’resray 2 [taptes, L. whence tapifirie, FF, tapezteria, 

bipblatel It. tapices, Sp. teppich or taper, G) a 
curious Sort of Manufitture for Hangings of Rooms, é'e. 

Tarei'xosis [ramspworg, Gr. Humiliation) a Figure in 
Rhetorick, when the Urator {peaks lefs than the Truth. 

Ta'prixe [in Chirurzery) an Operation in which any of 
the Venters are pierced, to let out Matter, as ina Droply. 

To va'vey [of je tapir, F.) to lic concealed, fpoken of 
Deer. 

Ta'rster (ceppyyepe, Sax. tapiicr, Du) a Drawer at 
an Inn or Ale-houie. 

Tarsus [with Botani?s] the Herb White Mullein. 

Tar (Tape, Tepu, ccop, Sex. tiaras, Su. teer, Du. and 
L. G.] a Sort of grols, fatty Liquor, ifluing from the Trunks 
of old Pine-trees. 

Jo Tar, (teeren, Dyw.] to do over with Tar. 

Taraxtat'us, (Tagarral@-, Gr.) a Name given Jupiter, 
in the City of Taranta in Bithysia, 

Tara'stara, the Sound of a Trumpet, in calling to 
Battle. 

Taranta’ti, Perfons bitten by the Infeét, called a Ta- 
rantula. 

Taranti'sm, the Diftemper that ariles from the Bite of a 
Tarantula. 

Tara’xtuta [fo named of Tarentum in Apulia] a venom- 
ous Ath-coloured Spider, {peckled with little white and black, 
or red and green Spots, about the Size of an Acorn, and 
having eight Feet, and as many Eyes; it is hairy, and from 
its Mouth proceed two forts of Horns or Trunks with exceed- 
ing fharp Tee through which it conveys its Poifon, whole 
Bite is of fuch a Nature, that it is to be cured only by Mufick. 

Tara’xacon [with Botani/?s] the Herb Dandelion, L. 

Tara'xts [ragaksé of ragagge, Gr.) a Perturbation of the 
Humours of the Eye, Stomach, or the Entrails, 

Tar’cuon [ragae@r, Gr.) the Herb Tarragon. 

Ta’rvant [taraans, L.) lingering, delaying, fc. LB. 

Tarva’tion, a Loitering, Lingering, &c. ; 

Ta'RDIGRADE tardigradas, L.} flow-paced, going 

Weauvcciesest flowly. 

Taror'Loquenct [tardilsguentia, L.] Slownels of Speech, 

Tarvito’quious boone L } flow of Speech, 

Ta‘roiness [of tarditas, L.] Slownels, Slackne(s in Bufi- 
nefs; alfo Guiltinels of a Fauit. ; 

Ta‘aoy [tardus, L. tardif, F. tarde, It.) flow, loitering: 
alfo guilty 

#B Ta'ne 
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Ta’avo [in Mu. Books) fignifies ow, much the fame as 
darga, Thal. 

ARE, v to TEAR. 

Tare [tara of tarare, Ital. to fubltraét] the Weight or Al- 
lowance made to the Buyer for Weight of the Cask, Box, 
Frail, Chett, Wrapper, Bag, or any Thing containing any 
Merchandize or Commodity fold by Weight. 

To tare [tarare, It.] to mark a Cask, &¢. with fuch Weight. 

Tane of Flax, the finelt drefs'd Part. 

Tanes [prob. of reeren, Du. or rchren, LZ. G. sthren, 
H.G. to confume, becaule they rob or confume the Corn) 
a Sort of Pulle, Vetches. 

Ta'ecer (Tapsa, Sax. targa, It. taria, Sp. targe, F.] 
a large Shield or Buckler. ; 

Ta'eoum [SQVIN, Chald. i. 2. the Interpretation) a 
Paraphrale on the Pentateuch, Gc. in the Chalice Language. 

Ta'rire [tarif, F. tariffa, It.) the Rates agreed upon be- 
tiveen Princes and States, to be Jaid upon their retpsctive 
Merchandizes. j 

Ta’aure (with Arithmeticians] a proportional Table con- 
trived for the fpeedy refolving Queltions in the Rule of 
Fellowhhip, when the Stocks, Lodies, and Guins are ve- 
ry numerous: Alfo a Teble framed to thew, at firl 
Sight, any Multiple or Divifor, taken any Number of 
Times under ten, for the more ealy and {peedy Divifion of 
a large Sum. 

Jo rva'nsisn [ternir, fe ternir, F.] to lofe its Luftre or 
Brightnefs, to grow dull, to fully, or become fully'd. 

Ta'anisnen [of terni, F.) having lof& its Luftre or 
Brightnels, as Silver-plate does, fullied, grown dull. 

Tasxraw’tine [of tafte,Sax, Tar, and pallivm, L, a Cloke) 
a Piece of Canvas well tarred; alfo a down-right Seaman. 

Tarraw'tinx, a general Name given Sailors. ; 

Tasra'ius, a Name given Jupiter, from mons Tarpeiws in 
Rome. 

Ta’rracon [fo called from Tarragona, in Spain] the Herb 
Drsgon-wort. 

Tarr. Sce sar. . 

Ta'anas [of terrag, Du. Skinner] a Sort of Plaifter or 
ftrong Mortar that Water cannot {oak through. 

Tarrace 2 [in Architefure) an open Walk or Gallery ; 

TARRASS ; alfo a flat Roof on an Houle, 

To tarry (prob. of tarder, F. tardare, It.) to flay, lag, 
loiter or abide. ; 

‘sefore thou marrp, habe a Houfe wherein to Taney. 
Sp. Antes de cafar, ten cafa en que morar. It is prudent indeed 
for a Man to confider how to maintain a Wile, betore he take 
one: But this Confideration ought not abfolutely to deter 
him from Matrimony, tho’ he may want fome of the feeming 
Neceflaries of Life: Much lefs ought any ene to take a Re- 
folution of not Marrying at all, unlefs he can make his For- 
tune by it. Where honelt Endeavours are us'd on both 
Sides, if a Subfiltence be wanting, there is generally fome 
hidden Caufe for it, not deducible from the married State. 

Ta’arvine [probably of tardare, Ital. or tari, Brit.J 
loitering or lagging, abiding or continuing. 

Ta'eaywacs, Membra virilia, L 

Taase [teopy, Sax.] a Man's Yard. : 

Tarsus [with Ocwlijis) a certain Skin in the Eye-lid. 

Tarsus [with Anatomi?s] the Space betwixt the lower 
End of the two Focil-Bones of the Leg, and the Beginning 
of the five long Bones that are jointed with and bear up the 
Toes, It compriles feven Bones, wiz. Afragalus, the Os 
Calcis, the Os Scapboides, the Navicalare, the Os Cunciforme, 
and three other Bones call'd Offa Canciformia, L. 

Tarsus seg fome Anatemical Writers) the griftly End 
of the Eye-lids, where the Hairs grow, otherwile called 
Cilium. 

Tant [tarte, F. tartare, It. tarta, Sp. taert, Dw. tart, 
G.} a Sort of Fruit-pye ; . 

art (Teapt, Sax.) fharp, eager, pungent, either in 
Tafte or Speech. ; 

Tarta’xa [tartana, It.] a Mediterranean Ship of great Bulky 
it carries but one Maft, and generally a three-corncr'd Sail. 

Ta'etar [tartarum, L. tartre, F. tartaro, It.) a Kind 
of Salt, is exprefs'd in Chymical Writers by this Cha- 
racter OQ. 

Tartar Emetick [with Chymijs] is Cream 4 
or Cryftal of Tartar, mix’d with a fourth Part of Crocus 
Metailorum; and this Mixture boiled for cight or nine Hours 
in a fuflicient Quantity of Water in an earthen Veffel, and 
ftrained thro’ a woollen Cloth, which having been gently 
evaporated to the Quantity of one half, and fet to cool, will 
firike into Cryflals. 

Tarran feluble [with Chymifs] a Kind of Salt, prepar'd 
by boiling a Pound of Cream of Tartar, and half a Pound 
of fized Salt of Tartar in three Quarts of Water, for the 
Space of half an Hour, in an earthen unglazed Veflel, and 
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firaining it when it is cold, and evaporating the Moifture; 
which when done, the Salt will remain at the Bottom. 

Tartar Fitriolate (with Chyni?s] is prepared by pour. 
ing Spirit of Vitriol on Oil of ‘l'artar per deliguiums and af- 
ter the Eiferve(cence or Bubbling is over, by fetting the 
Glafs in Sand, and drawing out the Vapours with a gentle 
Heat, ill avery white Salt remains at the Bottom. 

To catch a Tartar, to mect with one’s Match, alfo ta 
be difappoinied. 

Cream of ‘Tastar {with Chyrif-] a Skin that fwims on 
the Surtace of Liquor in which Tartar has been boiled. 

Salt of Taran, is prepared by Tartar wafli'd, purified, 
and calein’d in a Chymies) Furnace 

Oi! of Taarar, is prepared by diflulving Sale of Tartar, 
and feuing it in a Glals-Vediel in a Cell-r. 

Cefys aigotr a Tartar, he his met with his Match. 

Tantva'rean 2 [Tartarews,L ) of or pertaining to Tarta- 

Tarra'reous § rum, ?¢.e¢.adeep Place in Hell; alfo hellith. 

Tarvari'seé [turtarinus, L] the fame as tartareous. 

Tarvari'zen [tartarifi, F.] refined or purified by the 
Help of Salt of Tartar. 

Ta’rrarousnuss [of tartarexs, L. and nefi) a tartarous 
Quality. 

Ta'etisn, fomewhat tart. 

Ta’aruy [ceeptlice, Sax.) eagerly in Tale, harply in 
Speech, 

Ta’arness [CerptncYY, Sax] Eagernefs in Tafte, Sharp- 
nefs in Speech. ; 

Ta'rtre, or hard Lees of Wine, F. 

Ta'R tre : [in Cookery] a particular Way of drefling 

4 ja Tatetae§ Chickens, they having been firt breaded 
and broiled on a Gridiron, F. 

Ta‘eTuryk, acounterfeit Pretender to Devotion, 

Ta'sco, a fort of Cliy for making Melting: Puts. 

Ta'scony, a fort of white Earth like Chalk, and is the 
only Earth that endures the Blaft of the Bellows, and Heat 
of the Fire, and running Metal. 

Tasx [rafck Brit.) a Tribute, and thence probably is 
derived our Word Just, or, 

Task [of tce.k or tarft, Dy. tach, F.] a determinate 
Portion of Work required of a Perjon. 

To take one to TASK, to reprimand, or call to Account. 

Tasn-Mayer, an Officer appointed to align Tasks in 
Work-houies. 

Ta'ssen [tiereelst, F.] a Malc.Hawk. 

Ta'sser [prob, of tajfé, F. a tort of Parfe or Pouch] a 
Pendant-hancle hanzing down from a Cufhion, or tuch lise 
Uteniil ; alfo S.lk, ge. bound with a Book co put between 
the Leaves. 

_ Ta'ssens [for Clothiers] a fort of hard prickly Burrs, uled 
in dreiing Cloth 

Ta’ssens [with Archite?s] Pieces of Boards which lie 
under the End of a Mantle Piece. 

Ta'ssum [./@ Ree.) a Mow or Heap of Corn. 

Tastatu’ka, the Keys of Organs or Harplichords, 

To Ta'sre [caff, Dx. and G. tdter, F. taflare, It} all 
which fignify to feel, handle or touch lightly, but the Durch 
and Fr, iometimes ule this Verb in the fame Senfe as we, (and 
as the Fr. formerly wrote it ta/fer, it is mott probable we 
had it from them) to prove or try the Relith of any Thing by 
the Palate or Tongue, alfo to have a Taille. 

Taste [of trait, Dy. they only ufing this Word as a Sub- 
ftantive) one of the five external Senfes, Savour, Relifh, 
which probably is effected by the Salts that are in Bodies, 
which affeét the Tongue (according to their variou, Con- 
figurations) as differently as they differ one from anocher 5 
and by Tickling, or otherwife moving thole imzll Nerves 
lying in the Pupi/le of the Tongue, communicate a Sentati- 
on to the Brain, that is either pleafant or unpleafint. 

Taste, a Faculty of Ditcerning. 

To bave a good Tasty for any Thing, to difcern and judge 
well of a Thing. 

Tastes (by Dr. Grew] are dillinguifhed into fimple and 
compound, 

Simple Tastes, are fingle Modes of Tuftes, altho’ mingled 
with others in the fames as for Initince, the T'alte of a Pip- 
pin is aci-duicid; of Rhubarb, amarajringent. and theretore 
compounded with both; but yee in the Poppin the acd is 
one fimple Taite, and the weet another, as diitinét as the 
bitter and afrimgent are in Roubard. 

Simple Tastes are bitter, ject, falt, four, bot, as in 
Cloves, Pepper, és¢. and esf#, as in Sal Pruneile, ars- 
matick [Ipicy] maujens; and fome add to thete fife Tajtess 
either waprd, as in Water, the Whites of Eggs, Gv. or wave 
tuons, a8 in Oils, Fat, Ge. or bard. 

Hard Tastes are, 1. Penetrant, uch as work themfelves 
into the Tongue without any Punyencys as is experienced 


in the Root and Leaves of wild Cucumber, 2, Stupefarients 
as 
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as in the Root of black Hellebore, which, if chewed and 
kept fome Time upon the Tongue, affects it with a Numbnefs 
or paralytick Stupor. 3. A?ringent, asin Galls. 4, Pungent, 
as in the Spirit of Saf Armoniack. 

Compounded Tasves are, t. Aafere, which is afringent and 
Bitter, as inthe green and folt Stones of Grapes. 2. Acerd, 
which is afringent and acid, as in the Juice of unripe Grapes. 
3. Acrid, which is pungent and hot. 4- Moriatich, which is 
falt and pungent, as in common Salt. 5. Lixiviows, which 
is Salmels joined with fome Pungency and Heat. 6. Nitrows, 
which is Saltnels joined with Pungency and Cold, There 
are allo feveral other compounded ‘TTaites, but we want 
Words to exprefs them. 

Ta'srruL, having a good or pleafint Tafte. 

Ta'srrutness, Relifisblenefs, Palatablenefs. 

Ta'srLess, infpid, unrelithable, having no Tafte, 

Ta'srecessness, Infipidneis, Unrelifhablenefs. 

A Ta'ster, a littl Cup to tate Liguer with. 

Ta'srine [tafltnme, Du.) the Senfe of Taiting. 

Ta'sto [in Me. Bets) denotes that the Notes muft not be 
held out their full Length, but only juft touched; this more 
elpecially is uled in playing a thorough Bals on the Harpii- 
chord or Organ, Jtal. 

A Tarven [of attacher, F. to fallen to} a fort of Faftening 
for a Garment, a Button or Loop. 

Tavs, an antient Privilege that fome Lords of the Manors 
had of having their Tenants Sheep folded on their Ground 
at Night, for the Benefit of their Dung. 

Ta'rianists Hereticks of the fecond Century of 

Ta'tianites Chriftianity, who condemned Marri- 
age, and forbad their Ditciples the Uie of Wine and Fleth. 

Tatou's, awild Beall in America, covered with Scales like 
Armour. 

Ta’rrers (Cxttecan, Sax.) Rags. 

Ta'rrereo [of txttecan, Sax.] ragged, hanging in 
Tatters. 

Ta'rterpema’Ltron [of txttecan, Sax. Rags, and 


Maltin, for \weeping of an Oven) a ragged Fellow or Wench. 

Jo ratrie [of tateren, Dv. to ftammer or {peak quick, or 
of radelen, G. toreprove or cavil,] to prate, prattle or talk 
impertinently. 

‘Ta'tTLe [probably of Tateren, Dv.] Prating, imper- 

rsscuet unent Difcourfe. : 

Ta'trier {of Caterer, Dx, or Tadler, G.] one given to 
prate or prattle. 

Tie Ta'vriers, the well-known Lucubrations of Mr. 
Bickerfajf, or Sir R. Steele, &F al. A Paper of the fame Na- 
ture, under the Title of the Cadlerinn, or She-Tatler, is 
now publifh'd at Hal! in Saxony. 

Tarroo’ [tap-tee, q. of taper, F. to ftrike or beat, and 
te) a certain Beat or Tune play'd on a Drum in a Gar- 
rifon or a Camp at Night, as a Notice for the Soldiers to re- 
pair to their Quarters or Tents. 

Tau [in Heraldry) call’d the St. Anthony's Croft, 

; ( hecaule St. Awthony, the Monk and Hermit, is al- 

: i ways painted with it upon his Habit. It takes its 

Name from the Greek Letter T, which it exa&ly 

rclembles. Some are of Opinion it is an old Hiero- 
plyphick of Security, and refer it to the Charge given to the 
Angel in Ezetie/, not to kill them, upon whom was the 
Letter 1) Tau, Hed. 

T Taw Greek. (DV Heb.) a Figure of the Crofs of Chrift, 
and in Hesrew is interpreted a Sign or Mark, of which it was 
Spoken to the Angel, which Exefteé faw in Spirit. ** Go thy 
** Way, and fet a Mark (M1) upon the Forcheads of them 
** that mourn, and are forry for all the Abominations that 
** are done therein.” This Mark was in order to their being 
preferved in the Midft of them that were to be flain for their 
Idolatry, in the wrathful Dilpleafure of the Lord. And this 
Letter T Taw, Greek, was uled by Captains and Heralds, and 
fign’d on their Names, who remained alive after a Battle; 
fo that as the Letter Téeta @ was uled as the Mark of Death, 
fo was T Taz, or MV, of Lie. 

Tavu’pry, ©. tatwdry. 

To Tave, to rave, as People do being delirious in a Fever, 

Ta'vern [taderna, L. taverne, F. taverna, It. and Sp.) 
an Houle or Place where Wine is fold. 

Ta'vernes [tavermicr, F. taverniere, It. tavernero, Sp. ta- 
bernarias, L.] a Tavernkeeper; alfo one who frequents 
Taverns. 

Tavcurt, v. to teach. 

Ls (1r. Imp. & Part, P.) did teach, have or am 
taught. 

Taucurt (prob. of ceonan, Sax. to draw, 9. d. tight] tight, 
Riff, or fatt, (a Sea-term.) 

Bou are better fed rhan Taucar, fpoken to thole, who be- 
ing puff'd up with Pride and Riches treat others, who in their 
Eyes are their Inferiors, with Contempt and ill Manners, and 
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fo may very well be faid to have hod more Feeving than In- 

ftruction beftow'd onthem. The Italians fiy, Foi havete pe 

@anari che buoni cofumi. (You have more Money than good 

Manners.) 
Taunt [in Sea-Language] 1 Term ufed when the Mails 

of a Ship are too tall for her; who then fay, joe is taunt~ 

majfed. ‘ nes 

To Taunt [of tanfer, O. F. to {cold at, Stinner, or of ten- 
tare, L. to tempt, ec. Minjbew) to joke sharply or fatirically 
upen; to revile, to rail at. 

4 Taunt, a reproachful, abufive, or nipping Jet; a Scoff 
or Flour. 

Tavu‘sxtixe [probably of tener, F. to check, rebuke, or 
{cold at] ipeaking reproachfully, bitingly, é&'c. 

Tav'ntixcty, in a haughty reproachful’ Manner. 

Tau'NTINGNESS, a tharp, haughty, biting Reproachfulnefs, 

Tavunico’xxous [tauricornis, L ] having Bull's Horns. 

Tavuni'rerous [tawrifer, L, qavesoopG-, Gr.] bearing, 
breeding, or nouriihing Bulls, = 

Tav'rivons [‘auriformis, L.] in the Shape of a Bull. 

Tavu‘rus [in our antient Cujfoms) fignity’d a Bull. 

TavTo.o’cicat, of, pertaining to, or full of Ts utologies, 

Tautoro’cican Echoes, are tuch Echoes as repeat the Jame 
Sound or Sytlable many Times, 

TauToLo'cicaity, by way of Tautology. 

Tavtoto'aicarness, a tautological Quelity, or Fulnefs 
of Tautologies. 

Tavro'Locist [ravmaby& of pe avze atyey, Gr.] one 
who fays the fame Things over and over. 

Ts Tavuroroci'ze [ot ra ave Atyew, Gr.] to fay the 
fame Things over and over. 

Tauro'tocy [tautelogie, F. tautohgia, L. of raunaeyias 
Gr a hen af ier the fame Thing over again. 

9 TAW [tapan, Sax. to , .G, 

Hides fon Se uw, De. taum, L. G.] to drels 
Taw'ea [of tapian, Sax. Cauwer, L.G. Couwer, 
Taw'ner ¢ Du.) a Drefler of Leather, a ‘Tanner. 
Taw'ny [tane, Ital. & F. tanet, Do] of a tanned yel- 

lowifh or dusky Colour. 

Taw'sy [in Heraldry] the fame as Terme, which fee. 

Taw'xtness (of saner, F. or FeTann, Sax. to tan, whence 
BccanneYVe, Sax. é.¢. ‘Tannednels) the being of the Colour 
of tanned Leather, 

Taw’pay, ridiculoufly or flauntingly gay. 

Taw'paisess [as Dr. The. Hen. luppoles, of Knots and 
Ribbons bought at a Fair, antiently heid in the Chapel of 
St. Audrey or Etheldred) ridiculous or flaunting Geynefs. 

To tax [taxer, F. taffare, It. taffar, Sp. taxare, L. of 
vate, Gr. as Sa/majius iuppofes] to lay a Tax upon; alfo to 
charge one with® a Thing, to accufe. 

4 Tax [taxe, F. saffa, It. and Sp. taxatio, L. of Ess, 
Gr.] a Tribute or Duty rated on Land, fc. or a Tribute 
fettled on every ‘Town after a fettled Rate, and paid an- 
nuslly towards the Expence of the Government. 

Tax is reprefented in Painting, ic. by a lufly young 
Man with an oaken Crown, holding in his right Hand a 
Pair of Shears, a Sheep at his Feet, in his left Hand Ears 
of Corn, an Olive Branch and Bunches of Grapes hanging 
down, without Breeches, his Arms and Legs bare, the Soles 
of his Feet callous, 

He is robuit, becaufe Taxes are the Nerves of the Common- 
wealth: The oaken Crown denotes his Strength : The Shears 
allude to the Saying, J¢ és the Part of a good Shepherd to 
fhear the Sheep, and not ta fay them. 

The Things in his Hand, thew that Taxes are laid upon 
thoje. Taxes fliould be levied, not for mere Covetoulnels ; 
but for the Publick-weal, without any other Defign. 

Ta'xasie [of taxe, F.) that may be taxed. 

Taxa'tio bladorum [old Rec.) a Tax or Impofition laid 
upon Corn, L. 

Taxa'tio Norwicenfis [old Rec.] a Valuation of Church- 
Livings, antiently made through every Diocels of England, 
made for the Pope by Walter Bithop of Norwich, in the 
Time of Henry IIL upon the Pope's Granting to the King 
a Tenth of all the {piritual Livings for 3 Years 

Taxa'tion [F. of L, tafagione, It] a Laying of Taxes. 

Ta'xer [taxator, L. celvi qui taxe, F.) an Aileflor or Im- 
poler of Taxes; alfo one that charges with the Commiilion 
of fome Crime. 

Ta’xis [in Archite#.] the fame with the Antients that 
Ordonnance is with the Moderns, and Vitrweias deicrihes it 
to be that which gives every Part of a Building its jutt Di- 
menfions, according to its Ules. 

Ta‘xus [with Botan.) the Yew-tree; alfo a Badger, L. 

Taye [in Heraldry] is commonly ufed for rhe ‘Tail of an 
Harts; but thofe of other Creatures have peculiar and diltinct 
Names for them, 
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Tea, the Leaf of an Indian Shrub, much ufed in making 
a potable Liquor well known, alfo the Liquor made thereof. 

To Teac (Sxcan, Sax.) to inftruct in Literature, Trade, 
Myttery, &e- 

Ceach your Gzanntam (Grandame) to fuck Cggs [A 
Reproof to thefe, who think they have more Knowledge than 
the whole World, and will be ever and anon teaching thoie 
who have had more Experience than themfelves. 

The Scots fay: Learm your Goodam to make Milk-Kail (Milk- 
Pottage) or, Teach your Father to get Bairns (Children) Lat. 
Sus Minervam, Fr. Les Oijons ménent les Oyes paitre. (i.e) the 
Goflings lead the Geele to the Paflure. We fay likewile, 
teach your Granny to grope ber Gaye. The It. Ipaperi vogtiom 
menar & bene Locbe. 

Did teacn, gv. fanzht. 

Te'acnaB Le (of tecan, Sax. to teach, or apt, and abi.) ca- 
pable to learn. 

Tr’acuantensss [of Scan, ab’e and neyYe, Sax.] Ca- 
pablenefs, and Readinefs to be taught, Docili y. 

‘Te’acuErs. 

be who gtdes his tife inthe Barker will habe many 
Teachers, that is, whatever we do in Publick is liable to 
Criticifm. 

Te'acue. a Nick name for an Jrifbman. 

Teat [retlingh, Daz] a Kind of wild Fowl, in Form 
much like a Dack, but not half fo big. 

Team [of Icam, tema or Tyme, Sax.] any Number of 
Horles, Oxen, or other Bevis, put to draw a Cart, Waggon, 
or Carriage of Burthens alio a Flock of Ducks. 

Team and Tunam [old Rec] a Royalty granted by the 
King’s Charter to the Lord of the Minour, tor the having, 
reitraining, and judging Bondmen, Nicfs, and Villains, with 
their Children, Goods, and Chattels, in his Court. 

Tr Tear [Tapan, Sex, rorren, Text. petren, H.G.} to 
rend, to pull in Pieces, 


Tene Cr. dp.) did tear. 


Sa $ {Ir. Part. P.} have tore or torn. 

% tean and rear (prob. of rieren, Da} to make a great 
Noile in Crying. 

A tes'Rene (or very loud) Voice. 

A vea’aine (or proud, high-flown) Las. 

Tra’ninc (ddv.) very, ag tearing fine, more than ordi- 
nary fine. 

Tears [of top, tar, Sax. taart, Dan. tara, Sa 
Drops of Water ifluing out of the Eyes, 

Tears reatp, Cal readers A Refletion upon fuch Wo- 
men who have Tears at Will to give the greater Sanétion to 
their Pretenfion to Honetty, when their Conduct is call'd in 
Queition. 

Aorhing Dries up fooner than Tears, that is, Grief is 
foon over: And very reafonable it fhould be fo; unlefs it be 
Grief for palit Sins or Mifcarriages, which we can never be- 
wail enough, and which however in moft is apt to die the 
foonelt. Tears of Repentance, faid a great Divine, are the 
frone? wip'd off, of all Tears, by the Generality of Mankind. 
“Lhe Latins fay, Lackryma nibil citids arefeits and the Ger- 
mans, © betrucknet michts cher als Die Thranen- 

To Teaze? [of txyan, Sax. to pluck, draw, twitch, or 

To Toat of gyyhan, Sax. to provoke] to teale or toze 
Wool; alfo to trouble, urge, or difquiet a Perion continually. 

poe $ (taylen, Sax.) Fuller's Thifltes. 

Treat (ech, Brit. weve, Sax. torte, Teut. titte, L. G. 
tetta, It. teta, Sp] 2 Nipple, a Dug. 

Tecmansis (rexpapas, Gr.) that which relates to the 
Caule of Dileafes. 

Tec'unicar [technicas, Le anggpinas of tax, Gr. Art] 
artificial, of, or pertaining to the Terms and Kules of Arts 
and Sciences. 

Te'cuntcat Words, Terms of Art. 

Te'cunicat Ferfis, are fuch as include the Subftance or 

articular Parts of an Art or Science, or contain the Ru'es 
and Precepts of them, fo digefted, for the Help of the Me- 
mory. 

Ta'CANICALLY fof sechnicas, L. of aexrinds. Gr.) alter 
the Manner of Technology. 

Tecuno’Locy [technvlagia, L. technologie, F. of rexve- 
Aopia of gixym, Art, and Adze OF adyo, Gr. to fpeak, tay, 
or tell, éc.] a Description of Arts, efpecially mechanical 
ones. 

Te’cuiness [prob.’of toucher, F. to touch, ¢. 4. Touchi- 
nels) Captiouinels, Aptnefs to be offended, Frowardnels, 
Peevithnets. 

Te'eny (prob, of touche, FJ captious, froward, peevith. 

Tecoty'’ruos [of gam, to diminith, and yiSvs, Gr. a 
Stone] the Jndiam Stone, a Stone bearing the Relemblance 
of an Olive. 
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Terero'nicr [seffonicns, L. of rexrevtxss, Gr] of, or 
pertaining to Buiding. : 

Tecro'xick drt [tefonicez, L. of i 
ir oe [ ’ ginrovinn, Gr.) the 

Tecro’sicx Nature [matwra teeonica, of 4 
qgextevinn, Gr. the Artot Building} eeaiive Nebr 

Yo TED eae to turn or ipresd new mown Grafs 

To TEDE about. 

A Te'oper, tee Tethar, 

_Te Dou, a Hymn frequently fung in Church on Thank 
giving Days for Vittories gained, Deliverances from Dian- 
gers, Ge. fo called from the Larix Becinning of it, te Deum 
lawdanws, &e. te. we praile thee the God or Teed 

_Tepr'rera Dea [i ¢. the Torch-vearing Goddets] a Name 
given to Ceres (the Goddefs of Bread-Corn) by the Poets 
on Account of her feeking her Doughter Proyerpine with ; 
Torch; and thence they jacrificed to her in the Night with 
Torches burning. Some are of Opinion that by "Ceres is 
mocant the Earth, and thit by Projerpina is meant Corn 
which had lite to have been buried in she dark Bowels of the 
Soil; but thit in the Noght time, when the Sun is under 
Ground, the Blade of Coin thovts out falt, which is the 
Meaning of Ceres’s Torch that Night, when fhe found h 
Daughter. ms 

Teoi'rerous [seJifer, L.] Torch bearing. 

blige aes L.} bearing a Torch. 

é'pious [fery/s, It. tardissi . 7 
winded, sbi et irkfome. gies edad long, long- 
Ve'oiousness, [of tardiofus of tadium, 
Length ot lime, cites irhomentge? ie aes 
tet Hato L } Irklomencts, Wearitomenets, 
g TeEM [prob. ul Ceman, Teaman, Sax. 
to pour out, ie to be with Child. ee eS 
Terme [at up to the Top, 
ee'minG [of Seam, Sax. an Offepring, prob. of ei 
Gr. to exten iiding z et ot 
Yous Horse chiding, frequently pregnant, or bearing 
Tee’nace, Bruf:-wood for Hedges. 
Senta (ir. Pt it — A Row ot Guns on the fame Deck. 
eetH [/r, Piot AY, éd, Ss ither of 
Page, are Y, tid, Sox.) either of Man or 

He inakes “Money with hig Tertu (Fr. J! fait  ar- 
gent avec des devts,) that is, he faves it by not making over 
much Ulfe of them, he is parfimonious. 3 

a Gan may Dg his Grave wirh his Teern, F. Les 
Gourmans font leurs Fofis avec /es Dents: It is hardly any lon- 
ger a May, it is to be feard the greater Part of Mankind 
now-a-days does. We have many other Proverbs to the 
fame Purpole, as, 

A cramm'a Belly, a crasp Corpss 

Wurh Brat, manp Ditempers. 

From the Teet# ourmards, that is, not from the Heart, 
Lat. Ore tens. 

Ts’euments of a buman Body (by Anat] are reckoned 
five, giz. the Epidermis or Scarf-Skin, the Dersa or True- 
Skin, the Panniculzs Adipofis, the Membrana Carnsfs, and 
the common Membrane of the Matcles. ‘ 

Ts'cument [recumentum, L.] a Covering. 

Tein-Tree [nelis, 1.) the fame as the Linden-Tree, 

Tene (in Falcowry) a Difeale in Hawks which makes them 
ig and lofe their Breath. 

etnt [prob. of tinfwra, L. a Dye} the Complexi 
the Coloar of the Face. ve] wi cma 

Teint [in Painting) an artificial or compound Colour, or 
the feveral Colours uied in a Piflure, confidered as more or 
lefs high or bright, or deep or thin, or weakened, &r. to 
give the proper Re/ievo, or Softnels, or Diltance, Eve. of the 
feveril Odjedts. 

Tees, the 34 Part of a Pipe or a Meafure of 42 Gallons, 

Texu'ruae [in the Jewife Chronology] are the Times 
whercin the Sun proceeds from one cardinal Point to the next. 
_ Te'tamones [in Roman Architeé ] Imeges of Men feem- 
ing to fupport or bear up the Out-jettings of Cornices. 

Tereca’eoios [of xgedia, the Heart, and tiato, Gr. 
to pertett) a precious Stone like or of the Colour of a Heart. 

TeLe'PHION [with Botan.] an Herb, a Kind of Orpine, 

Teve'ruium § nrft found out by King Ye‘epéws, good tor 
Wounds, Ulcers, SS’. 

Teve'ruivm [in Surgery] a great Ulcer of difficult Cure, 
fo named of Telepiixs, a King of Myfia, who was tor a long 
Time troubled with fuch an one. © 

Te'vescore [re/ejeope, F. telescopic, It. of zeros, the End, 
and gxowh, of exowdo, Gr. to view] is a Dioptrick In- 
ftrument compofed of Lenfes, by means of which remote Ob- 
jects appear as if they were near, or a Profpettive-glafs made 
of two or more Glaifes placed in the Tube er Pipe of feveral 
Lengths to view Objetts at a Dittance. 


a 


ae 


A Ta'tescore, is a Symbol of Exov, beciufe it cither 
maxnifies or leffens the Appearance of an Objett. 

A Ts'vescorg, with a convex and concave Lens, repre- 
fents Objetts, that are at a walt Diftance, diflint, and ercét, 
and magnifies them according to the Proportion of the Fo- 
cal Dittance of the convex Lens to the Focal Diftance of the 
conctve Lens. 

A Te'.escore, with two convex Lenfes, reprefents Ob- 
jefts, that are vallly diltint, diitinet, but inverted, and mag- 
nities them according to the Proportion of the Focal Dijiance 
of the exterior to the Focal Dittance of the interior Lens. 

Avrial Te'tescore, is a Telefcope to be uled in the 
Night, ard fo has no clofe Tube, there being no Need of 
one at that Time, 

Refiefing Te'uescore, confifts of a large Tube that is 
open at the End next to the Object, and clofed at the other, 
where is plac’d a metalline Speculum, and having a flat oval 
Speculum near the open End, inclin’d towards the upper Part 
of the T'ube, where there is a little Hole furnihhed with a 
{mall, plain, convex Eye Glafs. 

Tecesco’ricat, of, or pertaining to a Telefcope. 

Teresco’ricat Stars, are fuch as are not villole to the 
naked Eye, which cannot be difcovered without the Help of 
a Teletcope. 

Tewi'rerous [telifer, L.] bearing a Dart or Darts, 

Tewis [with Botan } the Merb Fenugreck. 

To Tewt (Saxllin or cylian, Sax. rellen, Dy.andé. G. sebilen, 
H. G. scilan, Test.) to count, to number or reckon, 

To teue [Tellan, Sex. taler, Dow. tala, Sv. ictlen or er, 
tellen, Dw. and L. G. sehtfen, H.G. seilan, Test ] to relate, 
to fay or declare. 

Totp [/r. Imp. & Part. PJ did tell, have, am told yup, 
or Taled, Sex, taler and talor, Daz, 

TELL pour Secret ro pour @crbant, and pou make 
Him pour Waltrr. [fit be a Folly in general, next to Mad. 
nels, fora Man to put it in the Power of another to do him 
a Prejudice, by diiclofing his Secret to him: It is certainly 
Madnefs in a fuperlative Degree to lay himfelf under the 
Lath of his menial Servants. Their narrow Education will 
pull up that Pride but too common inthem, and make them 
glory in the Opportunity, either of lording it over you, or 
of betraying you; the latter of which would perhaps in many 
Cafes be the molt tolerable. Lat. Charus erit Verri, gaiVer- 
rem, tempore quo vult, accufare pote/t. “ha 

Tere me with whom rhou gort, and WM treet thee 
tohat thou Dect. The Company a Man keeps has certainly 
a very great Effect upon his Condut, and if bad, tho’ he be 
never fo cautious, will foon or late taint his Principles, and 
infenfisly draw him into an Approbation of thofe Adtions, 
which he before abhorr'’d. According to another Proverh, 
Touch Pitch, and you will be deff'd. Bat even fuppofing a Man 
could have that Command upon himlelf, and his Pailons, to 
frequent the molt diflolute and profligate Aflemblics, without 
any Prejudice to his own Conduét, and it mav in fome Mea- 
fure fait his temporal Iniereit fo to do; yet the Confideration 
of being thought wicked, and the Lofs of a Man's Reputation, 
than which nothing can be more valuable, ought to over- 
balance all other Motives, and induce every one, but more 
particularly the Youth of both Sexcs, to be more thin ordi- 
nary careful what Company they frequent. The Latins fay 3 
Nojcitur ex focis, gui mon cogmjeitar ex fe. Tie Germans: 
ult du walen wer der Gann, Chave Cerne Gelthipacr- 
an.» The Sp. Legated fos buenss, 2 feras wna dello. (Converle 
with the Good, and thou fhalt be one of them.) Or, as we, 
Dame con qiien vat, 9 dexirte be quien eres. 

Ts rece a Cale to a Deaf Man, or ro talk to the tind, 
that is, to talé in ain, for a deaf Man either can't, or (if vo- 
luntarily fo) won't hear you, and the Wind won't Iet you be 
heard. The Latins fay, Surds falulam narrare; the Germ, 
Cinen Cauben cin Bahzletn erseylen 5 the Fr. Parler aun 
Sourd. 

Te'trer [of cellan, Sex. to tell} one who relates. 

Te'trer fof tzllen or ¢,lean, to count) a Teller of 
Money. 

Te'trers [in the Exchequer] 4 Otficers, whole Bufinefs 
is to receive all Monies due to the Crown, and to throw 
down a Bill through a Pipe into the Tally-Court, where it 


is received by the Auditor's Clerks, who write the Words of 


the Bill upon the Tally. 

Te'uius, the Goddels of the Earth, Z. She was ufually 
painted in a green Mantle. 

Teto’xium, a Tol!l-Booth or Cuflom-Houfe, LZ. of Gr. 

Te'mewraice [old Ree] a Tax of 2 Shillings on every 
plough'd Land. 

Temena’atous [temeraire, F. temerario, It. and Sp. teme- 
rariut, LJ) rath, haity, unadvifed. 

‘Teme’ rity [temerivas, L. temerité, F. termerita, 

Teme’ Rousness ¢ It. temeridad, Sp.) Ralhnels, Un- 
ad viledne(s. 
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‘with Wings 
the Sun, 


Feme’arry, is emblematically repre.ented 
whom Fable reports, that attempting to fly + 
faftned with Wax, which, as he approach'd too near 
melted, he fell into the Sea. 

Temon'ns [with Mefitary Men] Pieces of Earth Ieft flan 
ing as Marks or Witneiles in the Foffes of Places the Work- 
men are emptying, thet they may know exactly how mony 
cubical Fathoms of Earth have been carried away, in order 
to pay the Workmen their Due for ir. 

To Te'mrer [temperare, L. teenperer, F. 
emplar, Sp.) to modcrate or qualify, to mingle. 

Te'mpen [temperies, L. temperament, Fo tempre, cr ters 
frramento, It.and SpjJ Humour, natural Dilpofition, Cuniti- 
tution 3 alfo Moderation. 

Te'mvrenament [tenperamentim, L.] a proper and pro- 
portional Mixture of the Elements, but more efpecially of the 
Humours of a human Body; alio the ulual Complexion, Con- 
Kitution, or Habit of the Body; alfo a Medium or Means 
found out in a Bufinefs or Controverfy, F. 

Te'mrenament [in Péyich) the natursl Habitude and 
Conflitution of the Body of Mun, or tke Diipolition of the 
animal Humours, 

Te'Mrerament [in Mufi?] a Reétifying or Amending 

Te'Mrer ing the falle or imperfect Concords, by 
transicrring to them Part of the Beauty of the perfect ones. 

_ Testrerame’stun ad porivs (in Phyfichs) i.e. in Weight, 
is that where the Elementary Wualities are found in equal 
Quantities or in egual Proportion, Lat, 

TEMPERAME’NTUM ad jx! i yieks] ie. in 
Fufice, is that which contains unequal Portions of  thofe 
Qualities, but yet in fach Proportion as is necediary for the 
Diicharge of the Funétions proper to the Pare, 

Te’urcrasce [F. temperanza, Ie. templanga, Sp. tem- 
peranga, Port. temperantia, L] Moderation, a Refraining of 
our Affeétions and Paflions. ‘Temperance is one of the four 
cardinal Virtues, and is by Moralills taid to conflitute Honcity, 
or Decency, and Bafhfulnefs. ‘The two Species of it are So- 
briety, which moderates our Eating and Drinking ; and Cha- 


temprare, Te. 


















fiity which fets Bounds to the Enjoyment of conjugal Love. 


Tersperance hath allo its potential Parts, as Meckneys, Cicmen- 
ey, Medeify. 

Te'sreraxce [with Divine] is defin'd to be a Virtue that 
confilts in an Aaitinence from fenfaal Pleafures, which renders 
the Body tame and povernable, and fo ferviceable to the 
Soul, and alfo chearful in the Exercife of Religion; which 
fets the Mind of Man free from the Captivity ot Senfe, and 
is difengag'd from the World, and the Allurements of it. 

Temperance (vith the Antients an Allccorical Deity] was 

repreicnted by a Woman holding a Wolf in a Bridle, and 
{purning a Cormorant away with her Foot. By her a Cor- 
nucopize negleéted. 
_ Te'ureraxce, was reprefented by a Genilewoman hold- 
Ing a Bride inone Hand, and a Stay of a Clock in the other, 
with an Elephant behind her: The Bridle and Stay denote 
the Bufinefs of Temperance to bridle and srsderate the Ap- 
petite, and inordinate Pafions as Time ferves. 

The Elephant becaufe it has once been accuflomed to a cer- 
tain Quantity of Meat, he never exceeds, but kecps fleady 
to that, and will eat no more 

Tempera’stta [in Phyfck] fach Medicines as ally acid 
and fharp Humours; cither fuch as fweeten and correél, or 
fuch as bring the Body to a due Temperament. 

Te'mrerate [temperé, F. temperate, It. templada, Sp. 
temperatus, L.] that is in good Temper of Body, neither too 
hot nor too cold; alfo moderate, fuber. 

Te'mreraveness [tereperantia, L. te-srrature, F.] Mode- 
ration, Abftemioufnels in Eating and Drinking, &’¢ the Re- 
fraint of our Affeétions or Paffiions. 

Te’mrecrature [temperatura, Le) fpoken of the Air, is 
that which tempers it, and changes according to the Diveriity 
of Sca‘ons, or the different Situations of Countries, or the 
Qualities of it, as to Heat and Cold, Moilture and Drynefs. 

Tenmre’rtes [in Medicine] the Diverfiry that is in the 
Blood of different Perfons, whereby it is more apt to fall into 
different Combinations in one Body, than in another. 

To Te'mrest, tobe ftormy, Afictor. 

A Te'mpesy [tempefar, L. tempcie, F. tempefa, Tt. tem. 

fread, Sp. tempeslade, Port. tempeias, L-] a molt violent 
Storm, or a Degree beyond a Storm, a violent Commotion 
of the Air, cither with or without Rain, Hail, Snow, é5'c. 
_ Temre'stas, was worhhipped by the Romans as a Deity, 
infomuch that L. Scipic, being in a great Storm, in the Cor- 
fican Sea made a Vow -to build her a Temple at Rome; tho’ 
fome think M. Marcellus was the Founder of it. 

Temresti've [tempeffivns, L.) feafunable, timely, done in 
Time. 

Tespsstivety, {eafonably. 
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Temee'stuous [1 ¢empePusws Sea, a rough hollow Sea, 
temtedcoy, LJ ttormy, bailterous. 

‘Tewec'stuousty [of tempefusfus, L. tempefuenx, F. and 
fy) after a Rormy, temypeltuous Manner. 
““Tearpe'sruouswess [of sempérwewx, F. temmpe/fofo, It. tem- 
folrty Sp teapeFuofitas, L ) Storminels. 

“A Tetsaecar [Femplier, F.) a Student in the Temple. 

Te’sarcars, or Knights Templars, faid to have been in- 
flituted in the Year s113, by Hugh of Rayennes, and conirm’d 
by Pope Ewgerins, “Their Habit was a white Cloak or upper 
Garurent, with a red Crofs on the Back, and a Sword girt 
about them; and thence they were by the common People 
calld Crefs Racks, or Crouched-Backs. Thefe Knights at firit 
dwele in Part of the Building that belong'd to the Temple 
in Jerufelem, not far from the Sepulchre of our Saviour, where 
they charitably entertain'd Strangers and Pilgrims, and in their 
Armour led theay through the Holy Land to view fech Things 
as were tobe fren there, defending them from the Infidels. 
Thefe Knights had in all Provinces of Europe their fubordi- 
nate Governors, in which they podlefied no lefs than 16c00 
Lordthips, a valt Revenue. Their Governor in Exg/and was 
fliled Matter of the Tewp/e, and was tummoned to Parliament; 
and the Tepe in Fleet-Street, now the Houfe of cur Law- 
Students in Lordon, being their Houfe, the Miniiter of the 
Temple-Church iil bears the Title of Mufler of the Tems/e. 
This Order continued for about the Space of two hundred 
Yearss but aclengeh being both rich and powerful, and alia 
growa vicious, the whole Ovder was abolified by Pope 
Clement V. in the Year 1309, a3 allo by the Council of 
Vienna im 1302, and their Poflefions were given to the 
Knights of Se. Jide of Jervfalen, whofe Manhon was near 
Sutrhfeld, now valgarly call’d Se. Zomes’s, and other religious 
Orders. ‘The Crimes obdjeéted againtt them were, firit, their 
Revolting from their profeffled Obedience to the Patriarch of 
Fernfalert, who was their Vilitor. Secondly, their un!peakable 
Pride. Third’y, their Sins againft Nature. 

Ve'wrte (lems, Fo dt. Sp. and Port. templum, L. fome 
derive it of cemplants ar contemplands contemplating, Varro of 
twendo defending, Mart. of agua, g. dividing or feparating, 
Seal. of giurG-, ¢. d. 2 Place ieparated from others on account 
of Religion; but others derive it of Oigag, Juttice, or the 
Goddefs of Jullice}] a Church or Cathedral for the Performance 
of divine Service. The ‘Temples that the Heathens built to 
their Gods were very ftately; for Princes and Nations em- 
ploy'd their Riches and ingenious Inventions of Architecture 
in building them. In their ‘Temples there were generally 
three Altars; the firft at the Entry where the Vidtims were 
offered and burnt, the fecond in the Middle, and the third at 
the End, within an Enclofure. Upon the two lait, only Per- 
fumes ond fiweet Scents were burnt, and there the People cat 
in their Feflivals to their Gods. 

The Temeres [‘empora, L.) a lateral Part of the Skull in 
the Middle, between the Ears and the Eyes. 

Temrzes of 4xtae, tuch which had only Aste or angular 
Pillars at the Corners, and two Jujcan Columns on each Side 
the Doors. 

Terrafyle Tesries, fuch as had four Columns in Front, 
and as many behind. 

Ampbiprofyle Tempres, fuch as had Columns before and 
behind, which alfo were fetrafyie. 

Profjle ‘Temeres, were fach as had Columns only on the 
Forelide. 

Diptere Temps cs, fach as had eight Rows of Columns 
around, of were Oxa/fy/e, or had eight Columns in Front. 

Periptere Temptes, fuch as had four Rows of infulated 
Columns around, and were Hexa?y/r, i.e. as had fix Columns 
in Front. 

Te'uptes, certain Jewels which great Ladies antiently 
wore on their Temples and Forehcads, and falened to their 
Hair with Bodkins, 

‘Te'meorac [temporel, FP. temporale, It. temporal, Sp. of 
temporalis, L.] that continues but for a Time; allo fecular 
in Oppofition co fpiritaal; allo of, or pertaining to the Tem- 
ples of the Head, likewile worldly. 

Tempora'ce aygmentum [with Gram] an Increafe or Al- 
teration of the Quantity of the firlt Vowel or Diphthong in 
fevers] Tenfes ot a Greet Verb. 

Tempora’tis [with nat.) a Mulcle of the upper Jaw, 
which together with its Partner draws the lower Jaw upwards, 
called sho Crotaphites 

Peupora'taries [eemparalités, or Liens temporels, PF. tem- 
Prralitd, Ut, temporalidad, Sp.] the temporal Revenves of an 
Eccletialick ; particulirly fuch Revenues, Lands, Tenements, 
or Lay-Fees, as have been granted them, 2s they are Lords and 
Barons of Parliament. 
ae MPORALNESS of [remporalis, L. temporel, F.J a fecular 
J tty allo Temporarine(s or the being for a ‘Time, 

EmM'PonaLty [Ve femporel, F,) temporal Goods. 
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Temrora’sgousness? [of temporarivs, L. temsoranens, 

‘Tr'MPORARINESS : and rey Ye, Sux.) a temporal Qua- 
lity, or the Lafting only for a Time. 

Tz'mporary [temporarius, L.) lafling but for a Time, 
fiecting, peridhable. 

To remrori’ze [temporifer, F. temporeceiare, It. temporé= 
zar, Sp.) to obferve or comply with the Times. 

Tempori'zer [temporifewr, F. temporizader, Sp.] a Time- 
Server, one who alters his Principles or Prattice according to 
the Times, 

Temrorus ofa [with Asat.) the Bones of the Temples 
fituated in the lower Part of the Sides of the Cranives. The 
upper Part of them, being thin, confifts only of one ‘Table of 
a circular Figure, which is joined to the O/@ Parietalia by 
the {quamous Sutures; but the lower Part, which is thick, 
hollow, and uneven, is united to the Os Occipitis, and Os 
Spornaides, L. 

To Teme [tenter, F. tentare, It. temtar, Sp. of tentare, L.] 
to allure or entice. 

Tempra'tio [old Ree.) an Effay or Trial. 

Temrra'rion [tentation, F. tentazione, It. tentacion, Sp. 
tentatio, L.)] a Tempting, an Alluring or Enticement; alfoa 
Proving or Trying. 

Tempration [in Theology] the Means which the Devil 
makes Ule of to tempt Mankind. 

Te’mpter [tentator, L. sentatewr, F. temtatore, Tt. tentas 
dor, Sp.] one who allures or entices, the Devil. 

Tx'mprtinG, alluring, enticing, alfo charming, molt beautiful. 

Tr’mptincxy, alluringly. 

Te'uprinoness [of tentans, L. and neyYe, Sax. Termi- 
nat.) Alluringne's, Charmingnels, &'r. 

Te’mpus pinguedinis, &c. (ent. Deeds} the Seafon of the 
Buck, from Lammas-Day to that of the Exa/tation of the Crofs; 
and alfo that of the Doe, from the Feitival of St. Martin to 
the Purification of the Virgin. 

ESOS betas ; [semmudentia, L.] Drunkennefs, 

Te'muLent [teeru/entus, L.) dranken. 

Ten (Tien or yn, Sax. tien, Du. tein, LZ. G. sehn, H, G.] 
the Number 10, in Figures, is compofed of the firft Figure 
and (0) a Cypher. It conjoins the Virtue of all Numbers, 
which it holds, as it were, bound in itielf, cither fimply, or 
by Muliplication. Secondly, as, among Gecmetricians, a Line 
is the Joining in one of divers Pricks or Points, fo the 10 
makes the Line of Numbers, neither can there be any Going 
farther. We may add 1 to g, and z to 8, and, by Multipli- 
cation and Redoubling of 10, fet down a Number greater 
than the Sands of the Sea. 

Té'xaute, capable of, or that may be held and kept, F 

Tenasre [in Milit. Affairs] is faid of a Town, &e. that 
may be kept, held, or defended agvinft Affailancs. 

Te'napLeness [of tenad/e, F. and mes, of temere, L. to 
hold} Capablenefs of being held and kepr. 

Tenacious [senace, It. tenaz, Sp. tenax, L.] holding 
faft, clote-filted, covetous; alfo fpoken of Liquids, fuch as 
thick fail, or are clammy. 

Tena'ciousty [temacemente, It. of tenaciter, L.] after a 
clofe-filled, covetous Manner; alfo ftiffy in maintaining an 
Argument, &7¢. 

Tena'tiouswess [tenacita, It. tenacidad, Sp. tenacitas, L.J 
Niggardlinels; Stiffneis in holding or maintaining an Opini- 
on, We. 

Tena’city [tenacitar, L.] Tenacioufnefs. 

Trna’cu.a, a chirurgical Inftrament much like the Forceps. 

Tenar'tre [in Fortif] is an Qut work that refembles a 
Horn-Work; but generally fomewhat different, in regard 
that, inflead of two Demi-Battions, it bears only in Front a 
Re-entering Angle between the fame Wings, without Flanks, 
and the S:des are parallel. All Tenafl/es are defedtive in this 


+ Refpeét, that they are not flanked or defended towards their 


inward or dead Angle, becaufe the Height of the Parapet 
hinders from fecing down belore the Angle, fo that the Ene- 
my can make a Lodgment there under Covert; and therefore 
Tenailles are never made, but when there is not Time to 
make a Horn-work. 

Simple Tenar'tre? (in Fortif] a liege Out-work con- 

Single Tenar'tLe § titting of two Faces or Sides, includ- 
ing a re entering Angie. 

Double Tewar'tre 2 [in Fortif} a brge Outwork con- 

Flanted Tewar'e_e hilting of two Tesailles, or two re- 
entering Angles. ‘ 

Tenas'iie ia the Fofi [in Frtif] is a Low-work raid 
before the Curtain in the Middle of the Fols or Ditch. 

Tanarce of the Place [in Fortif.] is the Face of the Place, 
railed between the Point of two neighbouring Baltions, in- 
cluding the Curtain, two Flanks raifed on the Curtain, and the 
2 Sides of the Baftions which face one another. 

Te’wancies [in Law} Dwelling-Houles held of others. 

Te'sast 
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Te'xaNT 3 F. of tenens, L. holding] one who poffeffes 


Te'xent ands, Houles, Er. L. 
Getrer an emptp Voufe rhan an ill Tenant. Or, 
Q fe-rt tg an ill Tenawr, berrer out than ine An 


Excufe for unfesfonably breaking Wind backward. 

Tenant éy Charter, one who holds Lands by Feoffment 
or Donation in Writing. 

Tenant by Court Rofll,2 one admitted Tenant of Lands, 

Tenant dy Copy, &c. in a Manour, demifed ac- 
cording to the Cultom of that Manour. 

Tenant of the King, one who holds of the King’s Perfon, 
or as fome Honour. 

Tenant dy the Verge in antient Demefn, one who is admit- 
ted by the Rod in antient Demefn, 

Tenant in Chief, is a Tenant that holds of the King in 
Right of his Crown. 

Tenant by the Courtely of England, a Tenant that holds 
for his Life, by means of a Child begotten by him on his 
Wife, fhe being an Heirefs, and the Child being born alive. 

Tenant 4y Evegit, a Tenant that holds by Virtue of the 
Writ called Evegit. 

Tenant dy Execution, is a Tenant that holds upon account 
of an Execution, upon any Statute, Recognifance, &¢. 

Tenant in Frané Marriage, a Tenant who holds Lands or 
Tenements by a Gift of them, made to him upon Marriage 
between him and his Wife. 

Tenant in Mortgage, is a Tenant that holds by means of 
a Mortgage. 

Tenant Al Pracipe, a Tenant again whom the Writ 
Pracipe is to be brought. 

Tenant in Service, a Tenant that holds by any Manner of 
Service. 

Tenant per Statute-Merchant, a Tenant that holds Lands 
by Virtue of their being forfeited to him by Statute- Merchant. 

Tenant at Wil}, a Tenant who holds at the Will of the 
Lord, according to the Cuftom of the Manour. 

Particular Tenant, a ‘Tenant who holds Lands, &¢. only 
for a Term of ‘Time. 

Sale Texant, a Tenant who has no other joined with him. 

FJeint Tenants, are Tenants that have an equal Right in 
Lands or Tenements, by Virtue of one Title. 

Tenants in common, are fuch as have equal Right, but 
hold by divers Titles. 

Very Tenant, a Tenant who holds immediately of his 
Lord; fo that if there be a Lord Mejne, and a Tenant, the 
Tenant is very Texant of the Mejixe, but not to the Lord above. 

Te'NanTaBLe, that is ft to be occupied by a Tenant, 
in good Repair. 

Te'nantanteness [of temens, L. holding, or tenant, F. 
able and refi} Capablenefs or Fitnefs to be held, poflefled, 
or inhabited by a Tenant. 

Tenar (with Anat.) a Mulcle whole Office is to draw 
the Thumb from the Forefingers. 

Te’nanus, afamous Promontory in the Pe/sponnefus, where 
Neptune had a Temple, which was an inviolable Place of Re- 
fuge for the unfortunate. This Promontory was formerly 
very famous for its Quarries of Marble. 

‘Tena’smus [reverpec¢s, Gr.] a continual Lilt to go to 

Tene'smus Stool, attended with an Inability of avoid- 
ing, any Thing, but fometimes bloody flimy Matter, Z. 

‘Texcr [cince, Sax. tenche, F. tinca, It. tenca, Sp.) a 
River or Freth-water Fith. 

Js Tu'xpw [of tendere, L. tendre, F. tendere, or attendere, It. 
attender, Sp. to tend, &¢-] to incline, to move towards, to 
aim at; allo to look to, to wait upon, to take Care of. 

Te’xpency [of temdens, of tendere, L. to make towards, 
€3¢ ] Inclination, Aim, Drift. 

Le'nver, [tendre, F. tenero, It. tierns, Sp. tenro, Port. 
tener, L.] foft, nice, ferupulous; alfo good-natur'd, kind, 

Te'xpzary, foftly, fcrupuloufly; alfo kindly, &c. 

Jo ve'noeER [probably of tendrese, F. Tendernefs] to ufe 
tenderly or kindly. 

To tenper [tendre, F.] to make an Offer of the Payment 
of Money, &e. 

To TENDER an Averment (in Law) to offera Proof or Evi- 
dence in Court. 

A Te'sver [of tendre, F. to bold out) an Offer of Pay- 
ment, &r, 

A Te'xper [of attendre, F. 
waits on another. 

- Trnpers (Sea Terms) Ships in a Flect, which carry Pro- 
vifions, Ammunition and other Necetliries, and tend or at- 
tend for that Purpofe. 

Tenxver-nearten [of tenirefe, F, and eont, Sax.] 
of a tender, commiferating, and kind Difpofition. 

Tenver HEARTEDLY, in a kind, commilerating Manner. 

Tenver-NEARTEDNESS, a kind and commilerating Tem- 
per or Nature. 


of attendere, L.] one who 
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Ts'xpertixne [of tendref2, F.] one that is or has been 
tenderly broughe up. 

Te'wpernincs [with Munters} the foft Tops of a Deer's 
Horns, when they firlt begin to fhoot forth. 

Te'nperness, [teneritas, L. tendrefe, F. tencrexza, It. 
terneza, Sp.J a tender Quality, Softneis ; alfo endearing Cas 
riage. 

Ts'wpgrement [in Mu. Books) tenderly or gently; as 
much as to fay, fing or play, alter a fweet, gentle, or affeét- 


ing Manner. 


Te'woicie [tendicula] L, a Gin or Snare to take Birds or 
Bealts, &'c. 

TEnpino'se (of tendo, L. 

Te'sxpinous 3 dons. 

Te'noinousness, Fulnefs of Tendons, or the Nature or 
Quality of Tendons. 

Tz'noon [F. tendine, It. of tendere, L. temire, F. to 
ftretch out) the Extremity of a Muicle, where its Fibres run 
into a ftrong, {pringy Chord. 

Te'npret [sendrillon, F.) fa {mall Grille; alfo a young 
Sprig or Shoot of a Vine or Tree. 

4 Te'xorit (with Botanifs) is a Clafper, or that little 
curling Part of Plants by which they climbing take hold of 
any Prop for their Support. 

Tenea’tes, a Name by which Apolls had a Temple and 
Oracle at Tenens in the Territories of Corinth. 

Tene’aras 2 [in the Roman Church) a Service ufed on 

Te'nenres i Wednefday, Thurjday, and Friday before Eaj?- 
er, in Reprefentation of Chrift’s Agony inthe Garden. The 
Manner is thus: There are fifteen Lamps or Candles lighted, 
which is juft the Number of Pfalms or Canticles that are in the 
Office. Thele being lighted on a triangular Sconce, at the 
End of every Pfalm that the Prieft repeats, one of the Can- 
dies is put out, till at the End the Congregation is left in 
Darknels, L. 

Tengerico'se [tenebricofus, L.] very dark, full of Darknefs. 

Tenesro’se? [tenebrevx, F. tenebrofs, It. and Sp. of te- 

Te‘xeprous§ aeérojies, L.] dark, gloomy. 

TeENesro'seness 2 [tenebres, F. tenebrofitd, It. of tene- 

Texenro'sity 3 érofitas, L] Darknels, Gloominefs. 

Te'xement [tenementum, of stenere, L. to hold] a Houfe, 
Habitation, &¢. that a Perfon holds of another by paying 
Rent, fee. F : 

Texeme'stary Lands, fuch Lands as the Saxon Thanes 
or Noblemen Jet out to Tenants for arbitrary Rents and 
Services. 

Texeme’wris Jegatis [in Lew) a Writ for a Corporation to 
hear Controverfies, touching Tencments devifed by Will. 

Texmenta'Le 2 [in ancient Cujfors] the Number of ten 

Taima'nTare Men, which, in the Days of our Engiiie 
Saxon Ancellors, was allo called a Decennary, and ten Decen- 
naries made what we call an Hundred. 

Tene’ntipus in Afiia, Ge. [in Late] a Writ which lies 
for him to whom a Diileifer has made over Land which he 
diffeifed of another, that he be not difturbed for the Dama- 
ges awarded. 

Tene'rity [renerezza, It. of teneritas, L.] Tendernefs. 

Te’xer (q- textem, a Thing held, of senet, L. i.e. he 

Te'xent ; holdeth}] an Opinion or Doéirine proicfiedly 
held by fome Divine, Philofopher, &c. 

Tenent [in Heraldry} a Term ufed for fomething thst 
fuftains or holds up the Shield or Coat-Armour, and is ge- 
nerally fynonymous with the Supporter, 

Tene'ssus [of teneo, L. of aeivw, Gr. to flretch out] a 
continual Delire of going to ftool. 
oy Texwe [in Heraldry] is what is commonly in 
Englif> called Tawny, and fome call it Brusk: 
The Colour is made of red and yellow mixed to- 
gether, and is expreficd in Engraving by Lines 
diagonal from the Sinifter Chief and ‘Traverfe. In 
Blazoning by celeftial Things, it is called the Dragon's Head, 
and by Precious Stones, the Hyacinth, Sce the Figure. 

Ta'nwis (q.d. tems) a Sort of Play at Ball. 

Te'’non [tenon, F.] the fquare End of a Piece of Timber, 
diminifhed by one third Part of its Thicknels, fitted into the 
Hole of another Piece called a Mortite. 

Tenxontro’rortus [of zéive to ftretch out and rgwzeg, Gr. 
wounded] one that is wounded in a Tendon. 


tendon, F.] full of Ten- 
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Te’nor [tenewr, F. temore, It. tenor, Sp. of tenor, LJ 
Te'xour § Manner, Etftate, Circumitance, Order, Se- 
ries, €3¢. 


Te'xor [in Mujick) the firlt, mean or middle Part, or that 
which is the ordinary Pitch of the Voice, when neither railed 
to the Treble, nor lowered to the Bafs. 

Texor [in Law] the Purport or Content of a Writing or 
Inftrument, 

Teno’re [in Mu. Boots) the Tenor, as tepore Viol, a Tencr- 
Viol, &e. Stal. 


Trxo’at, 
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Te'soane Indifarerti, &e [in Law] a Writ whereby the 
Record, é¢. of an Indi¢tment is called out of another Court 
into Chancery, L. P 

Tesoni'sta, a Perfon who has a Tenor-Voice, Ital. 

Tensare [old Deedi) to Teen, to fence, or hedge in, 

Tenses (of tens, F. tempi, It. or tempus, L.] Tenfes sre 
Times of Action, and they are three, Pa/?, Prejext, and Future, 
though Grammarians make five. The Pa? may be divided, as 
the Latins do, into Jiperfeet, as, I did love, and the Preterper- 
fef, as, Thave loved. “The French go farther, and divide the 
Paf into five Parts, as the Preterit Imparfait, the Preterit 
Tndefiné, Preterit Parfait, Preterit pluique par Fait, and Pre- 
terit Indcfind eompofés Une French alfo make two Future Tentes, 
as the Simple Future, and the Comrpewnd Future. In the Opta- 
tice Mood the French add one Tenfe, and make it confit of 
three fimple, and three compos'd: But it were to be wilh’d, 
for the Sake of Learners, that there were fewer Tenfes as 
well as Moods, or elle that they were more certain; for we 
frequently mect with one Tenfe made ule of for another, and 
moit Languages make ulc of the Prefent for the Future Tenfe. 

Te'nstave (tenfsilis, L.} that may be extended. 

Te'nsiptencss, Capsblenefs of being extended. 

Te'nsive [tnfout, L) belonging to Extention. 

Te'xston (F. tenfione, It.) the State of a Thing thit is 
bent, or the Effort mide to bend it. 

Te'nsors [q. Extenjores, i.e. Stretchers out) thofe Maf- 
cles which ferve to extend the Toes, L. 

Tent (with Lapidaries) that which they put under Tabie- 
Diamonds, when they fet them in Work, 

Text [tentorinm, L. tente, F. tenda, It. tienda, Sp. tent, 
De. teit, L. G. seit, HG.) an Apartment or Lodging-Plice 
made of Canvas or other Cloth on Poles. 

tithere Mars pitches his Tenry Feags fects up ber Pa- 
tilions The Germ. fay, Cin Reganenr Soldarea fates 
timuce Finep Regintenter Furuck. ‘A Regiment of Soldiers 
leaves always two Regiments behind them, é.¢ One of 
Whores, and one of Baftards.) How true either Proverb is, 
I that leave undetermin’d. 

Test [of eemtere, L, to Mretch] a Roll of Lint, &¢. to 
he put into a Wound to keep it open. 

Tent, a Sort of Spaaiih Wine of a deep Red, which is 
brought from .t/icant. 

Test, a Man's Privy Members. 

Tent Wort, a Plant. 

Te'xvative [of tentare, L. to try] of or pertaining to an 
EMy or Trial. 

Tentative, an Effy or Effort whereby Perfons try thetr 
Strength, or Sound an Affair, és. to [ce whether or no it 
will luccecd, 

Ta'xrative [in Pench Univerfities] the firlt Thefis or A& 
that a Student in the Theology School holds to thow his 
Capacity, to obtain the Degree of Bitchelor. 

Te'xrens 2 [cither of temcere, L. to flrerch out, or 

Te'LTERs $ tcelops, Sax] a Frame or Stretcher fet with 
Hooks to tlretch Cloth on, uled by Clothiers, and Cloth- 
workers, 

Te'wrer-Look, a finall Hook, 

Te'ster Groznds, the Fields in which fuch Tenters or 
Frames are fet up. 

Tenru [of cien, Sav. 10, tiende, Du, ttinte, LG, 
sehare, HG.) a tenth Part. 

Texrucy, im the tenth Place or Order. 

Tentus, an annual ‘Tribute which all Ecclefiaftical Liv- 
ings pay to the King. 

Tenticino’se [rentizinofus, L.] troubled with the Tentigo 
or Satyrifmus. : 

Tesri’co [with Surgeon] an involuntary Ereétion of the 
Yard, the tame as Satpriafs, L 

Tenviro'tious [in Botan. Writ.) that his Leaves long, 
round, and thick, as the Leaves of fome Sorts of the Ficoides, L. 

Te'nuous [reaw, F. tenve, It. of tenuis, L.] flender, thin. 

Te’xuousness ? [of tenwitas, L. tenwité, F. tenvitd, It] 

Tenvu'iry ; Siendernets, Thinnels,Smallnefs, Littlenefs. 

Tenvu’re [of revere, L.) the Manner by which ‘Tenants 
hold Lands or Tenements of their Lords, or the Services per- 
formed to the Lord, in confideration of the Ule and Occu- 
pancy of his Lands. 

Terera’crion, a Making warm, Lat. 

Te'rurtas [s¢gees, Gr. an Ath-Colour)] a Kind of Mar- 
ble of an Ath- Colour. 

‘Le'puaton (z¥gecevy, Gr-] a Sort of Medicine for Diflem- 
pers in the Eyes. CG F : ny 

Erpnar'tes [regeiza¢, Gr.) aStone having the Figure 
of a Hola had = } v1 . 

Tr'ruromancy [Teperuarree, of rigea Afhes, and pap- 
Ted, Gr, Divination} Divination by Afhes, which was per- 
formed jn the following Manner: ‘They wrote the Things 
they had a Mind to be refolv'd about in Afhes upon a Plank, 
orany fuch Thing; and this they expos'd to the open Air, 
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where it was to continue for fome Time; and thofe Letters 
that remained whole, and were no way de‘aced by the 
Winds or other Accidents, were thought to contain in them 
a Solution of the Queilion, 

, Te'rip (L. sepidies, It. tiepedo.] lukewarm, cold and flick, 
inaifferent, 

Teprpity 3 (ticpedita, It. sepiditas, Lat.) Lukewarm- 

Te'pipsness§ nets, 

Te'rarnin (CODIN, Hei.) fome have imagin'd that the 

craphims mentioned Fides xvii. 5. were the Houfhold 
Gods of the Heathens; bur this does not agree with what 
is faid in the fame Place, where Mention is mode of a Graven 
Image and a Molten Image, which were the Houthold Gods. 
Others rather think they were Talijmanicad Repreientations, 
coniecrated by deviliti Ceremonics, to enyage tome evil Spirit 
to aniwer in them the Demands of their Woithippers, and 
give Oracles. 

Elias Levita relates that they were made in the Manner 
following, ez. that they killed fome Man, who was a firit- 
born Son, and pulled off his Head, embalmed it, and fet 
it on a Plate of Gold, and engraved onit the Nime of the 
Spirit that they invocated for Aniwers to their Queitions, and 
placed it in a Hole or Plice in the Wail, made on Purpole 
for it; and having lighted Lamps, &¢. round it, jell down 
before it and worihipped it. 

Terato'vocy [ot tigate, wonderful Things, and atyw, 
Gr.J is when bold Writers, fond of the Sublime, intermiz 
fomething great and prodigious in every Thing they write, 
whether there be Foundation for it in Reaton, or not, and this 
is what is call'd Bombatt. 

Teaese'ctum [the Diminutive of teredrum] An Augur or 
Piercer for Boring. 

4 Vexce [tiers, F. terzerwsla, It.] a Wine-Vefiel con- 
taining eighty tour Gailons. 

Te'acet [in Myjict] a Third. 

Te'reatntn [rerediathina, L.} Turpent’ne. 

Te’keninee [ceredinthus, L. gegiCdG, Gr.) the Tar- 
pentine-‘T ree. 

Terenrxruixe (r6csCiv dates, Gr) ofjlike, pertaining to, 
or vielding Turpent-ne, 

Te'rcai'sturzu sa [of gepsCSie, Gr] a precious 
Stone, a Sort of Jifper. 

Tere'era [with Surgeons] a Trepan, L. 

Teaesra’rion, Bering or Picrcing, L. 

Tere'pum [with Surgeons) the Corrupiing or Rotting of a 
Bone, L. 

Te'res, long and round like a Tree or Pillar, fmooth, 
even, L. 

Te'nes major [in deat] a Mufcle arifing from the lower 
Angle of the Batis of the Scapula, and aicending obliquely 
upwards, under the Head of the Lomews, is inierted into the 
Neck of the Os Hamer, called allo Rotundys major, L. 

‘Te'res minor [in Anat.) a Mulcie arifing from the inferior 
Angle of the Srapa/a, which, alcending obliquely, pailer aver 
the Head of the Lomgws, and is inferted below the Os Humeri, 
and is called alio tramzerjaiis, L- 

Terce'mixous [tergeminas, L.} theee-double. 

Terciron’rous [vergifeetous, L) bearing their Young on 
their Backs; as sergifeetas Plants are fuch as bear their Secds 
on the Back-fides ot their Leaves. 

Terciversa’tion, (F. tergiverlaxiene, Wt. tergiversacion, 
Sp. of sergiveriatio, LJ a Turning the B ck, a Loggling, 
Shoflling, or Flinching 5 a Dodging; a Fetch or Shift. 

TerGiversa'tinc [tergiverjazs, L] begging, fhofiling, 
fhitting, &«. 

Terciversa’tor, a Boggler, a fhuiling Fellow, one that 
ufes Shufilles and Shifts, L. 

Term [terme, F. terizixo, It. and Sp. of terminn, L. 
vigua, Gr.) a Word, an Expreilion; a Bound or Limits a 
limited or iet Time; an Article or Condition. 

arver ws along Term. This Saying is made ule of 
to People who are apt to fay they will never do a Vhing 

Tees (in Lew) a Boundary or Limitation of Times or a 
fixed and fimited Time, when the Courts of Judicature ere 
epen for all Law Suits, of which there are tour in the 
Year fet apart for the Hearing and Determining of all Con- 
troverfics and Suits in the Courts at Wiyinceer ond cle 
where, the reft of the Year being called Vacation-Tare. 

Hilary-Team begins on the 23d Day ot Jeavery or (if 
that hoppens on Svacay) the next Day alter, and ends the 
rath of Adérwery fol'owing 

Eofier-Verm begins on the Wesnejday Formnight ater Eu,ter- 
Day, and ends on the Moxday next atter Aycenfon Dav. 

Yrizity-Trem begins on the Fides meat atter Trinity 
Sunday, and ends on the Wecredey Fortnight after, : 

Micharinas-Teum begins on Of2.5er 23 oF (it thar fills on 
a Sunday) on the 24th, and ends the 28th of Misreter foilow- 
ing. And every-one of thefts Days has Revurn Diss. 

Team 
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Ture (in Grammar] a particular Word, Digtion, or Ex- 
prefion in a Language. 

Jo Term, to give a Term to, i.e. to name or call a 
Thing. 

Lisele Tarn [in Legict} is that Idea which makes the Sub- 
jet, becaufe the Subjeét is commonly of lels Extent than 
the Attribuce. 

Great ‘Team [in Logich] is the Idea of the Attribute. 

Miliary Terms [among the antient Greeks] the Heads of 
certain Deities, placed on fquare Land-Muarks of Stone, &¢, 
to mick the feveral Sradia, Ee. in the Roads. 

Teams of an Equation [with Algeéraifts] are the feveral 
Names or Members of which it is compoted, and fuch as 
have the fame unknown Letter, but in different Powers or 
Degrees; for if the fame unknown Letter be found in the 
fame Degree or Power, they muft pifs but for one Term. 

Terms of Proportion [with Mathematicians) arefuch Num- 
bers, Letters, or Quantities, as are compared one with ano- 
ther, as if 3:6::¢,d,a,6, 2: 12:24. then a,4,e.d, or 3: 6. 
12: 24. arecall'd the Terms, a being the firit Term, 6 the 
fecond 

Tien [in Architefore] a kind of Statue or Column 
adorned at the Top with the Figure of a Man's, Woman's 
or Satyr’s Head, as a Capital, and the lower Part ending .as 
a Sheath or Scabbard. - 

Team (in Geometry) is fometimes ufed for a Point, and 
fometimes a Line, &e. a Line is the Term of a Superticies, 
and a Superficies of a Solid. 

Ters of Progrejion [in Mathemat.] is every Member of 
that Progreflion. 

Teams [with Afrolsgers] certain Degrees of the Signs, 
wherein the Planets are oblerved to have their Strength and 
Virtues increaled. 

Teams [with Phyfcians] the Menjes or Monthly Courfes 
of Women 

Teams Articles (termini, L.] ate Articles and Conditions; 
alfo tne State or Pais of an Affair. 

Teas [of Arr] Words, which, befides their literal and 
populsr Meaning, which they either have or may have in 
common Language, bear a further and peculiar Meaning in 
fome Art or Science. 

Teams of Proportion [with Matkemat.] are fuch Numbers, 
Letters, or Quantities, as are compared one with another, as 
4. 8::6. 12.2 a, 4, & 4, or 4, 8, 6, 12, are called 

abun d. the Terms. 

Te'xaacant, fcolding, ranting, brawling (in Women). - 

A Ve'amacant, a fcolding, ranting, brawling Woman. 

Te'amacantness [probably of ter magnituds, i. e. three 
‘Times Magnitude.) a termagant Difpofition, the ranting, hec- 
toring, robuft Teper or Behaviour of a mafculine Woman, 

Te'kminaace [terminadilis, L.) belonging to Bounds and 
Limits. 

Teamrna’tia [among the Romans] a Fealt of Land-Marks 
obferved in Honour of Terminws, the Deity of Bounds, for 
adjulting and diflinguithing the Limits of Ficlds and every 
Man's Eifate. 

Jo tTe'aminaTe [terminer, F. terminare, It. and L. termi- 
gar, Sp.) to limit or bound; alfo, to determine, decline, or end. 

Termination [in Grammar] F. terminazione, lt. ter- 
minacion, Sp. of terminatio, LJ the End of a Word. 

, Te'eminer [as a Commiffion of Oyer and Terminer, i. ¢. 
to hear and determine] a Commiflion for trying and clearing 
the Innocent, and condemning Malefactors. 

Termine cenjvates [old Ree.] Rent-Terms, the four quar- 
terly Fellivals on which Rent is ufually paid. 

Te'amixists, a Seét or Bianch of the Calvinif:, who 
hold five particular Tenets, as to the Term or Time of Grace. 

Te'auintuus [Tred Q-, Gr.Ja Swelling in the Thigh, 
with a black Rifing at the Top, as big as the Fruit of the 
Turpentine-trce. 

Te'aminus Dews [among the Romans] the God of Bounds 
and Limits, The People of Rome were commanded to fet 
Stones on the Confines of their Ground, which were call'd 
Termicalia; and upon them they offered to Jupiter, to 
whom they were confecrated; thefe Stones were every Year 
crowned with Flowers, and Milk was poured upon them to 
the God Terminus. 

Te’asiy, every Term, as often as the Terms of Law return. 

Te'amon-Lend, Glebe-land, or Land belonging to the 
Charch, 

Te’auor, one who holds a Farm for a Term of Ycars or 
Life. 

Teaxa riozs 

Te'axary 


[rernaire, F. ternario, Ut. ternarias, L.J 
of or pertaining to the Number 3. 
AA 'Te'axary 


a elawenn é [‘ernis, L.] a Ternion or Number of 3. 


Terrsi'cione [Teplenogy, of gigdig Deleftation, and 
neesta a Dance, Gr.] one ut the Nine Mules, to whoin is at- 


tributed the Invention of Dancing and Balls. She was the 
Daughter of Jupiter and Mrerrosyne, and the Mother of the 
Sirenes by Achelouss Bion, by Mars; and Rhejus, by Stryasn. 
The Antients ufed to reprefent her in Painting, €9'¢. with a 
chearful Countenance, and playing upon fome Inftrument, 
having her Head adorned with a Coronet of Feathers of divers 
Colours, but chiefly green, in Token of the Victory the Mutes 
obtain'd over the Syrens, Er. by finging, 

Te‘era, the Earth, Land, Ground, L..v. Telus. 

Te’eea [in Dozestay-Boot] arable or ploughed Land. 

Damnata Te'nan % [with Chyrri/?s] that earthly Part or 

Morsua Ta'rra thick drofly Matter which remains af- 
ter the Diftillation of Minerals. 

Excultaditis Te'aaa [old Ree.) Land that may be tilled or 
ploughed, Z. 

Te'rra extendenda [in Law] a Writ for the Efcheator to 
find the true Value of Land, by the Oath of twelve Men, 
and tocertify the Extent of it into the Chancery, L. 

Firma Te'ara [in Geography} the Cominent or Main 
Land, ZL. 

Terra'ceous [terraceus, L.] of or belonginp to the Earth. 

Te’rrae-ritius [i. ¢. the Son of the Earth] a Scholar in 
the Univerfity of Oxfird, appointed to make jelling and fatyri- 
cal Speeches, as the Prevaricator does at the Commencement 
at Cambridge. 

Frujca Te'rra [ant. Deeds] freth Land or fech as had not 
been lately ploughed up, L. 

Gillifiorata Te'nwa, Land held by the Tenure or Paying of 
a Gilliflower, Z. 

Ta'ara Lemnia, a Sort of red Earth digged out of an Hill 
in the Ifland Lemnos, L. 

Te'rra nova [in old Charters] Land newly grinted or made 
over to fome Perion; alfo Land newly grubbed up, or cleared 
from Woods, L. 

Lucrabilis Ter'rea, Land that may be gained from the Sea, 
or inclofed out of a Waite to a particular Ule. L. 

Sigillata Te'nra, Earth of the Ifland Lesmo:, fo called, 
becaule it comes to us fealed, much uled in Phyfick, ZL. 

Fefita Te’nxra, Land fown with Corn, ZL. 

Te’arae Teffamentales, Lands that were held free from feo- 
dal Services in Alv/odio in Saccage, defcendable to all the Sons, 
and therefore call'd Gave/-Kind, were devifeable by Will, and 
therefore call'’d Terra Telamentales, L. 

Terrace, a Service in which a Tenant or Vaflal was 
bound to his Lord of Ploughing, Reaping, €c. his Ground 
- him; allo a Freedom from that Service and from all Land- 

axes. 

Te’ararine (in Virginia) a Tortoile or Turtle. 

Terra'queous [of terra, Earth, and agua Water, L.) as 
the terraqucous Globe, i. ¢. the Globe of the Earth confitting 
of Land and Water. 

Tr'rra Puturata, Land fubjeét to the Cuflom or Duty 
call'd Putura, L, 

Te'nra Sabulsfa, gravelly or fandy Ground, L. 

Te’kra Samia, awhite, Miff, tough Earth, brought from 
the Ifland Samos, L, 

Te'aea 2 terra [in Horfersan/dip) is a Series of low Leaps 
made by the Horfe torward, bearing Side-ways, and working 
upon two Treads. In which Motion the Horfe moves both 
his Fore-Jegs at once, and when they are upon the Point of 
defeending to the Ground, the hinder Legs bear them Com- 
pany with a fhort and quick Cadence, always bearing and 
ftaying upon his Haunches; fo that the Motions of the hinder 
Quarters are fhort and quick, and the Horfe being always well 
prefs‘d and coupled, he lifts his Fore-legs pretty high, and his 
hinder Legs keep always low and near the Ground, 

Terrar'cnon [with Herfemen] is a Horfe who cleaves to 
the Ground, that can't be made light upon the Hand, that 
can't be put upon his Haunches, that raifes his Fore-Quarters 
with Difficulty, that is charged with Shoulders; and, in ge- 
neral, one whofe Motions are all fhort, and too near the 
Ground. 

Terra'in [with Horfemen] is the Manage-Ground upon 
which the Horte makes his Pi? or Tread. 

Te’rra @ terra, Gallies and other Veffels are fhid to go 
terra @ terra, when they never go far from the Coafts, L. 

Terra’aius (c/¢ Law) a Land-holder or ‘Tenant. 

Terra’rivus Censbialis, an Officer in a Religious Houfe, 
whofe Bufincls was to keep a serrar or terrer of ail their 
Eftates. 

Te’rrace [in Archite?.] the Roof of a Houfe that ts flat, 
and whereon one may walk; alfo the Covering of a Building 
which is in Plat-form; alfo a Baleony which projets. 

Te’rras [fterraxze, |e. terrage, F. prod. of turrir, L. 

Te’nrace ¢ a Tower, of terra, L. the Furth) a Wall, 


Walk, or Gallery railed above the reit of the Garden. 
Toe Teree’rra [of terra, g. d. alittle Earth) when a Load: 
ftone is made {pherical, and is placed fo thet its Poles, Equa- 
8 D tor, 
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ror, se. do exaétly correfpond to the Poles of the Equator 
of the World, it is call'd a serrefia. ‘ 

Teare'xe [terremem, L.] the Earth, the earthly Habita- 
tion, Milton. : 

Terrn'xeness [of terrenns, L.} Earthinefs. ; 
Trane plain (in Fortification] is a Platform or Horizontal 
Surface of the Rampart lying level, only with a little Slope 
on the Outlide for the Recoil of the Cannon. It is termina- 
ted by the Parapet on that Side toward the Field, and by the 
inner Talus on the other Side toward the Body of the Place. 

Terre Terant, a Tenant that holds Land; as when a Lord 
of a Manour has a Freeholder, who lets out his Frechold to 
another to be occupied, this Occupier is called the Terre- 


Tenant, FP. ; 
Teerrer [of terra, L. Land] a Book or Roll wherein 
Te’arier the feveral Lands, cither of a private Perfon, 


or of a Town, Ccllege, or Church, &¥¢. are delcribed; and 
this ought to contain the Number of Acres, the Site, Boun- 
daries, Tenants Names, @e. 

Terre'strian @ [terrefre, F. and It. of terrefris, L.) 

Tenersraious§ earthy, of, or pertaining to the Earth. 

Terre'sraian Line [in Per/pediec) is a Right Line in 
which the Geometrical Place and that of the Picture or 
Draveht interfeét one another. 

Terre’strtacness 2 [of terrefris, L. terrefre, F. and 

Terkestre ity neji} Earthinels, the being carthly 
or pertaining to the Earth, 

Te'anipre (terrible, F. and Sp. terr’bel, It. and Port. of 
terrisilis, L.J dreadful, frightiul, caufing Terror; alfo fearful. 

Te'anibreness [terribilitas, L. quaisté terrible, PF.) ater. 
rible Nature or Quality. 

Te'arisry, dreadfully. : ; 

Terarcoutsr [terricola, L.] one who inhabits or dwells 
upon the Earth. ; ; 

Te'arier (terrier, F.] a Kind of Hunting-Dog. 

Te'eerer, a Sortof Auger or Whimble. 

Te'arier ? [4dat. Cujlems] a Collection of Acknowledg- 

Tae rar ; ments of Vailuls or Tenants of a Lordthip, 
containing the Rents, Services, &¢. they owe to their Lord, 
and ferving as a ‘Title or Claim for demanding and executing 
the Payments thereof, ' 

Te'anten [with Hunters} the Lodge or Hole which Fox- 
es, Badgers, Rabbets, &¢. dig for themfelves under Ground, 
to fave themfelves from the Hunters; and hence Terrier, a 
Jitle Hound, who hunts thofe Animals, who creeps into the 
Ground like a Ferret, and cither affrights and bites them, or 
drags them out at the Holes. ie 

Teer rick (terrificus, L.) terrifying, caufing Terror or 
Fear. 

Teratricxness (of terrifexs, L. and neji] Terriblenes, 
cauling Terror. ; 

To ve'neiry [terrifacie, Lat.} to affright, to caufe Terror. 

Teanrcesxous [terrigena, L.} born, bred, or ingender'd 
of the Earth. : 

TerarLoquy [of terrileguas, L.) the Speaking of terrible 
or dreadful Things. 

Terai'ne [in Cookery] a Breaft of Mutton ftew'd with 
Quails, Pigeons, and Chickens, &%¢. between two Fires, 

Terni'ne [in Cookery) an Utenfil, or deep Pewter Dith, 
with a Cover fcrew'd clofe upon it, into which Meat or 
Fowls being put with Spices, éfr. and the Dith with the 
Lid fcrew'd or palted down, boil'd in a Kettle of Water, 
what is in it is fiew'd in its own Juice and Steam: The Lid 
being afterwards taken off, it is ferv'd up in the fame Difh or 
Jerrine, F. Its original Signification is an earthen Pan. 

Terrine’ Any Thing drefs’d or ftew'd after this 

@ da Turri'xe $ Manner. 

Te'rris bonis, Ge. [in Lew] a Writ for a Clerk to recover 
his Lands, és’e. formerly fued, alter having cleared himfelf of 
a Felony, upon Sufpicion whereof he was convicted and de- 
livered to his Ordinary to be purged, L. 

Te'erts /derandis, the Name of a Writ for Delivery of 
Lands to the Heir, after Homage and Relief performed, or 
upon Security taken that he fhall perform them, ZL. 

Te'anis €9 catallis liberandis, is allo a Writ which lies for 
a Min conviéted by Attaint, to bring the Record and Procefs 
before the King, and to take a Fine for his Imprifonment, 
to deliver him his Lands and Tenements again, and to releafe 
him of the Strip and Walte. 

Teani'soxous [rerrifanus, L.] founding terribly. 

Tearito’riaL, belonging to a Territory, as a territorial 
Jerildiéion, 

_Te'enirony, [territsire, F. territorie, It. and Sp. territe- 
rium, L) a certain Tra& or Compafs of Land lying within 
the Bounds, or pertaining to the Juri{digtion of any State, éc. 

*& ®Rour [rerror, L terreur, Fe serrore, lt. terror, Sp.] 
a great Fear oy Fright. 
ERRULENCY Lerraieatie, L,] Earthinels, a Fulnefs of 
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Te'aruLent [terralentus, L.J full of Earth, 

Te‘nse [rerjus, L.) wiped cleim, put to rights, neat, exact. 

Te'rsion, the Act of wiping or rubbing a Thing, Z. 

Te’rsor [in Anat.) the Muicle call'd alio Latifimus dor fi 

Te'etura [of rigesry, Gr) the Paris about the Throat, 
the middle and lateral Parts of the Neck. 

Te’rvian [tertiana fe. frsris, L. tierce, F. terzana, It. 
tertizana, Sp.| an Ague that comes every third Day. 

To ve'ariare [in Husbandry) to ull the Ground a third 
Time. 

Te'etiaten [sertiatys, L] a Term in Gunnery, fignify- 
ing that a Cannon has been rounded, as to the Thicknels of 
the Metal at the Touch-Hole, Tsunnions, and Muzzle; allo 
done the third Time, 

Teatia’tion, a Doing a Thing the third Time. 

Teetio’ia [with Bota.) the Herb Clowns All-Heal, Z. 

Te'atius guid [in Chymij?rs} the Retule of the Mixture 
of fome two Things, which forms fomething very diferent 
from both, £. 

Te'aza [in My, Books] fignifies a Third; alfo the Num- 
ber 3s Teal. 

fa Te'eza [in Mu. Books] fignifies Songs or Tunes in 
Parts, Zeal. 

Terze’rro [in Mu. Bests) little Airs in three Parts. 

Tessevta'ra pavimenta (among the Roman:) were the 
Pavements in the Tents of the Generals, of rich Myaick 
Work, made of curious, fmall, Square Marbles, Bricks, or 
Tiles, call'd Feftéie, from the Form of Dice. 

Te'sseutaren [refelutes, L ) chequered with inlaid Pieces 
of Wood, Stone, or any other Thing, a Pavement of Mo- 
faick Work, made of curious, fmell, iqu.re Marbles, Bricks, 
or Tiles, called Te ile, from the Form of Dice. 

Ts'ssrraco’sre [qyungexesy, Gri i.e. forty Days) the 
forty Days between Eujier and Holy Thurjday; allo the Time 
of Lent, 

Te'sso [old Latin Rec.) a grey Brock or Badger. 

Test [tcPimonivm, L.] an Oath for renouncing the Pope's 
ied and Tranfubitantiation; alfo an Effay, Proof, or 

tial. 

Test, a Furnace for melting Iron, a Sort of Copper for 
refining Silver, sr. 

Test [with Refinert, &e.) the fame as Coppel, an Infiru- 
ment or Veilel made of Isone-Athes, hooped with dron, 
for purifying Gold and Silvers alfu a Fusaace for melting 
down Iron, &'e. 

Te'sva [in Botan, Writ.) a thin, hard, brittle Covering of 
fome Seeds. 

Te'sta de Nevil [40 called, becaufe ‘tis hid to have been 
compiled dy ‘J:iland Negi/, an Ltinerent Juttice in the ‘Time 
of King Hexry ILL] an authentick Record kept in the King's 
Remembrancer'’s Otlice in the Exchequer, containing an Ac- 
count of all Lands held in grand or petty Sergeantry, with 
Fees and Efcheats to the King. 

Te'stanre [tefadilis, L) that by the Law may bear 
Witnels. 

Testa'crous [of tefacens, L.] of a fhelly Nature or Qua- 
lity, as that of Shell Fishes. 

Te'stament [F. tearcents, It. Sp. and Port. tefamenturn, 
L.) a folemn and authenick Aét, whereby a Perton declares 
his Will, as to the Di'pofal of his Eilate, Burial, &r. 

Te'stament Nunewpative, a lait Will made by Word, of 
Mouth before fufticient Witnefes, 

Te Mali be rhe lad Aretcle in wp Testament, 07 Creed. 
That is, You thal] by no means perfuade me to it. 

Q far Wits hen a lean Te’srament, F. Grae euifine, mai- 
gre Telanent. A Caution again Prodigaity, and a luxurious 
Lite. ‘The Sp, have a Proverb the Reverie of this: Magra 
olla, gordo Tejlaments. (A lean Soup, a fat Teftament.) 

Te'stament [in a jeriptoral’ Sexje] a Covenant, 

Testame’ntum, a Tetiament or Lit Will, L. 

Testamenta’aious? [telamentcire, F. tejlamentaria, Ie. 

TestTame'sTary and Sp. tejlamentorias, L.) ©, or 
pertaining to a Teflament. 

Testame’stum ([cld Ree.) a Writing, Inflrument, or Deed 
for the Conveying ot Lands or other Things, fo called, be- 
caule it bears a Tettimony, or is attelicd by Witnciles. 

Testa’tion, a Bearing Witnels, a ‘Lciilying, Proving, 
Witnefling, or Evidencing, ZL. 

‘TESTA’ TOR [eefacear, F. tefatore, It] 

Testa'tatx $ [iefatrice, F. tejiatrice, lj 
a Teltament or Lait Will. 

Testa'vep [tefatus, LJ] openly prov'd and known, tefli- 
fied, €s'c. 

Tesra’rum [in Lew] a Writ after Copia, when a Man is 
not found in the County, where the Adtiun was Jad. 

Te'ste, a Word commonly fublevibed in the lat Part of 
every Writ, where the Date becins thus; te/fe mi s/o, Lee 
Wiinels myfelf, if it be an original Writ in the King’s Name 5 

but 


he or fhe 
tnat makes 
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but if ie be a judicial Writ, it bears the Name of the Chief 
Jodge of the Court, out of which it iffues, as, t4le Petra 
Kine, Equite, &e. . 

Te'srer [of sé, F. an Head) a Coin, 

nce. ° 

Te’ster [of tefiera, Span. or téte, F. a Head) the upper 
Part of a Bed. 

Tu'sres, the Tellicles of a Man, ZL. ; 

Te'stes (with Anat.) certain eminent Parts behind the 
Pfailsides in the extreme Part of the Brain toward the Cere- 
bellum; fo call’d by Anatomij?s on account of their refembling 
the Stones of a Man. 

e‘sricces [teficwli, L. and Te. seficules, F. alfo tefles, 
L. Witneffes, g. d. Witneffes of Virility, &¢.] the feminal 
Organs or Vellels in Men or Women, 

Testifcucar [teficulaire, F. teficularit, L.] pertaining 
to the Tellticles, 

Tesri'curateo Rost [with Botan.) is a Kind of tuberous 
Root, for it confifts of two Knobs, refembling a Pair of 
Teiticles, as in fome Species of Orchis. 

Testicuto’se [teficulifus, L.) that hath large Cods. 

Testi'curus venerexs [with Surgeons] a Sweiling of the 
Cod after venereal Copulation, ZL. 

Testirica’tTion [tePificazione, It. tefificacion, Sp.) a 
Bearing Witnels, F of L. 

Trstirica’ror, he that teftifies, £. 

J te'sviry [refificare, It. and L. tefificar, Sp.) to wit- 
nels or certify ; to make appear or known, 

Tesrimo’ntan [tefimontalis, L. tefimoniale, It.) pertain- 
ing to Witneiling or Teltimony, 

A Tesvimo'nian [refimontale, It. and L.] a Certificate 
under the Hand of a Magiltrate, the Mailer and Fellows of a 
Colleze, or fome Perfon in Authority. 

Te'stimony [refimoninm, L, temvicnage, F. teffimonio, It. 
and Sp. tefimunba, Port.) a Bearing Witnels, Evidence, Proof, 
or Token; alloa Quotation from a Writer or Author. 

Te'stimony (1m Holy Scriptare) a Law or Ordinance. 

Te'stiness [probably of ¢ée, F. Head, q. d. Headinefs, 
or of ¢télurdo, lcal. headftrong, flubborn] Peevifhnefs, Aptnefs 
to take Pet, Morofenefs, Crofs-grainednels. 

Te'sro [in Mu. Book] the Text or Words of a Song. 

Te'svons [fo called trom their having an Head, ot Te,fa, 
or Tée, F. upon them) whence they are by us culled Tefors 
or Teffert. Tnes were either coined here or in France, in the 
‘Limeof Henry VUL. and went in France for Eigiteen-pence; 
and probibly they went for the fame here, They were made 
of Bralz, covered with Silver, They went in Exz ‘and in the 
Time of Heary VIIL for Twelve pence, and (unk in Ed- 
ward VI's. Time to Nine pence, and afterwards to Six-pence, 
which fiill retains the Name of Tesfor. 

Testru’pinaten ([tefudinatas, L.} vaulted, made like the 
Shell of a Tortolie, bowing like a Vaule 

Tesrupi'xeous [rjfudimens, L.] of, or belonging to a 
Tortoife; alfo vaulted. 

Testu'vo [with Poets) a Lyre, becaufe it is fiid to have 
been made by Mercury, its Inventer, of the Back or hollow 
Shell of the Sea-Tortoife, 

Tesru’po, a Tortoile; alfo a vaulted Roof, ZL. 

Tesru'po veliformis guadrabilis [in Arcbitea.] an hemifphe- 
rical Vault or Cieling of a Church, &¢, wherein there are 
four Windows fo contrived that the reft of the Vault is qua- 
drable or may be fquared. 

Testu'vo [with the Antients] a kind of Cover or Skreen 
made by the Soldiers Bucklers, held over their Heads, they 
being tn clofe Order. 

Testu'po [in PE yfict) a foft broad Tumour or Gathering 
of impure Humours between the Skull and the Skin, called 
alfo Talpa, Ee. 

Te'sry [of séte, F. or teffardo, It.) apt to take Pet, 
peevith, &ve. 

Te'stity, peevifhly. 

Tera'xick [vtetanicar, L. of veravixos, Gr.) having a 
Crick in the Neck, or Cramp in it, that holdeth it fo nif 
that it cannot bow. 

Tera’xorurum [yp7avodee, Gr.) a Medicine for taking 
away Wrinkles in the Skin and fmoothing it. 

Te'taxus [vtae, Gr.] a conftant Contraction, where- 
by a Limb grows rigid and inflexible. 

Te'vartat'us {oprapraiG-, Gr.] a Quartan Ague. 

Te'rer [of tenre, to hold, L. q. tentor, L. entraves, F.] 
a Rope or Chain fixed in the Ground, to which a Horfe is tied, 

To bold any one to bis Te’ruer, to keep him within Bounds. 

To keep within one’s Te'THER, to keep within Bounds, 

To ve'tHer @ Horfe (entraver, F.) to tie him fo in a Pa- 
flure, that he may cat all round him the Length of the Line, 
but no farther, 

Te'ruys [of Sw, Gr. a Nurfe, becaufe Water feeds and 
nourilhes all Things] according to the Pocts the Daughter 
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of Caius and Vefa or Teilzs, the Sifter of Saturn, the Wife 
of Oreanas, and Goddels of the Sea. 

Te’tracuorn [vetrachorda, It. tetrachordus, L. of p- 
tpazepdey, Gr.] an Loitrament with four Strings; alfo an In- 
terval of three Tones, accounting the ‘Tetrachord jor one Tone, 
as itis often taken in Mufick. 

Tetrracuo’rpo, a Tetrochord, Jal, 

Te'rracuyma'cocon [of getgde 4, quuis an Humour, 
and @yayity to lead) a Medicine which pusyes four Sorts of 
Humuurs. : 

Terra'coLon [se7g¢axwaoy, Gr ] a Stanza or Divilion in 
Lyrick Poctry, conhiiing of tour Veries, 

Terra‘cris [ia Ant. Geom) a Point, a Line, a Surface, 
and a Solid. 

Te'rrapiara’son [in Mufick] i.e. a four-fold Diapa/in, 
a mufical Chord, otherwile called a quadreple 8th or 2gth, 

Terrapi'tes, a Name given to leveral Sects af Hereticks, 
on account of the Relpect they bore to the gergas or 
Number 4. 


Te'reat'pron [sereatdesy, Gr] one of the 
five regular Bodies conta:nea weder 4 equal and 
equilateral Triangles, which, bemg iolded up, 
will cach of them reprefent the Ferraedron, 

Terrat’reris (se7casmaeis, Gr] the Spice of four 

videepbenia Year. 

TETRAGLO’/ TICK {ot sereas and yacrla, Gr. the 
Tongue] confilting of tour Tongues or Lingu yes. 

Te'rracon [terrazonus, L. of gereaqerG o! gergas and 
yoria, Gr. a Corner) a Figure having tour Corners, a Square, 

Te'rracon [in Afrol} an Afpect ot two Plinets with re- 
gard to the Earth, when they are ditint from each other a 
fourth Part of the Circle, or go Degrees. 

Terra’conan [tetragonas, L. ot 7e790'907@. of vereas 
and yriz, an Angie] pertaining to a der wa or Squue. 

Terra’conatness, the having four Corners, Squorencls, 

Tereaconi'a [with Botanifisj] Prick-Wceod or Spindle- 
Tree, ZL. P 

Tetraconi’as [with Afron.] a Comet, the Head of 
which is of a quadrangular Form, and its ‘Ii or Train long, 
thick, and uniform, and not much ailierent from the Meteor 
called Treads. ‘ 

Tetra'conism [tetragonifires, L. aytgazovituss, Gr] a 
Brincing of a Figure to a ‘Triangle. 

Tevra’con'sticat Calculus, is the fame with the Sum- 
matory or differential Ca/cuiws of Leidnitz, or Summatory 
Arithmetick, i.e. the Art of finding the flowing Quantity 
from the Fluxion, 

Tetra'conus [veredyavov, Gr} a four-fquare or four- 
corner’d Figure, a Quadrangle, L 

Tetra’conus (with Agat.) a large fquare Mufcle called 
Quadratas Gene. 

Terracka'mMaton [vetegyespuamr, Gr] a Name 
given by the Greets to the ume ot God, becaule in molt 
Languages coniilling of four Leuers, asitWV Heb. Osos, 
Gr. Deus, L. 

Tetra’ Locy [zeregaozia. Gr] a Difcourfe in four Parts. 

Terra’merrum [zetpaueresy of tergas and pitepr, 
Gr. Metre] a Meafure in Veric confifting ot four Metres or 
eight Feet. 

Terrano’sotos, {quire crimfon Velvet, Peale, L. of Gr. 

Terrarua’emacum [qcetezpaguaxoy, Gr.) a Medicine, 
compounded of four Ingredients. 

‘Terea'Proton [7¢reaa)any of téJeve and @]aer, Gr. 
a Cafe] a Noun that has no more than tour Cates, Gras. 

Te'taas (zéJeas, Gr} the Number q. 

Terrarenrae reris (veJpamvlas)ngis,Gr ) an Olympiad, 
the Space of four Years, and the Beginning ot the filth 

Terrare'tacous Flower [with Botaniji] is one chat con- 
fits of but four fingle, colour'd Leaves, called Peta/a, fet 
round the Sry/us to compofe the Flower. And Mr. Ray di- 
vides them into, 

1. Such as have an uniform, tetrapetalous Flower, and 
their Sced-Veffels a little oblongith, which he therefore calls 
Siliguafé, as the Leucoium, Dentaria, Assjfin, Viola Lanaris, Pa- 
ronycbia, Hejperis, Alliaria, Rapa, Napus, Simapis, Rupifranty 
Eryfintium, Eruea Spuria, Cardarsin, Turritis, Prlojeila Sisi- 
guoja and the Raphanus Ruficanus, and Aguaticns. 

2. Such as have their Seed Cafe or Veflel thorter, which 
he calls Caplulate and Sificulya, as the Myagrium, Draba, 
Leucoium, Syetia rotunda, Lepidium vulgare, Nujlurtiam, Cocb- 
kearia, Thlafpi, Glajum, Brajfica Marina, Eruee Marine, &c. 

3. Such as have a Kind ot, or (ceming tetrapetalous Flower, 
i. ¢. a monopetalous one deeply divided into four Partitions 
as the Papaver, Argemone, Tythimalius, Persnica, Corenopus, 
Plantago, Lyjimachia Siliguola, Phliam, Alfne Spuria, &c. 

Terrareratorpes [with Botansis) ts when the Flower 
is deeply cut into four Parts, as the Flowers of Vermilion, 
Speedevell, Se. 
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Ternary Lrevs [zeJerquaa@ of aie, four,and eva- 
ney, a Leaf, Gr.) confifling of tour Leaves. 

Tetra'PLa dot ailgawaous, Gr. i. ¢. that is four-fold] a 
Pit le difpofed by Origen under four Columns, with each a 
different Greek Verfion, viz. that of Aguila, that of Symmachus, 
that of the Septuagint, and that of Theodefian. 

Tetrarra’sivs [tetrap/afias, L. as]pamaanG, Gr.) four- 


d. 
Tetra'erore (rélegalany, Gr.] a defective Noun, hav- 
ing no more than four Cates. 

Tetraryre’xous [with Betenif?s] which has four Sceds 
or Kernels; as, Agrifolivm, Holly, &c. 

A Tetra'ecn [releagoas, Gr.) the Governor of the 
fourth Part of a Country. 

Tetra'renate [retrarchias, L. aéJeapye, Gr] the 
fourth Part of a Country under the fame Governor. 

Tereaspa’stus [78]eagaasor, Gr.j a Machine wherein 
there are four ye" es ‘ ~— 

Terra'neny [7 ja. Of tilpas and aoe, Gr. Do- 
minion] the Sea tet Govern of a Totarch. 

Terrasre’amos [with Botanifs] that bears four Scedss 
a3, Borage, Sage, Rojemary, &c. . 

Terea'sticn (re]gacgor of7e)eas and gizog, Gr. a Verie] 
a Stanza, Epigram, or Poem, confilting of tour Verles. 

Terra’styre [rdledsuacp of ré]eas and guAG@, Gr. a 
Pillar) a Building with four Columns, both before and be- 
hind, i. ¢. in Front and Rear. 

Tetrasytea’sica (rélegovakalG of rileas and ea- 
Aa€G@, Gr. a Syllable] contiting of tour Syllables. 

Te’rraveta, Veils with fome Crofles on them, ufed in 
Divine Service, L. 

Te'rricous [tetricus,L.] of a four Countenance, crabbed, 
morofe 

Tatro'nymat [7e]poruu@, Gr.) having four Names. 

A Te'rrer [Seven or Seopa, Sax. ritrer, Jeut. sitter, 
H.G.] an Humour accompanied with Rednefs and Itching ; 
a Ring- Worm, ‘ 

A Te'rtex [with Forrier/] a Difeafe called a Flying- 
Worm. 

Te’rtir-Be'rrics, the Berries of the white Briony. 

Te'rrer-worat, an Infeet, 

Tevrnoma’tacne [with Botanifs] the Herb Spinage, 
L. af Gr, 

Tev'cunton [revyerv, Gr.) the Herb Poly, Z. 

Tevu’rHaris [ravdeais, Gr.) the Herb Knot-grafs. 

Tevto'’sick [oi Yeusones, as fome think of Tuijes the Son 
of Mercury] belonging to the Tewtenes, an antient People of 
Germany, now called Ceutlih, or Dutch People. 

Tevro’nick Order, an Order of Knights infticuted in the 
Year 1190. by Henry King of Yerufaler and other Princes, 
in Favour of the Germans. Their Inftitution was under the 
Walls of Acon, or Ptolemais, in the Holy Land, and confirm- 
ed in a Church dedicated to the Virgin Mary, whence they 
were called Marian Knights. ‘The Order is now little known, 
though there is fill a Great Matter of it kept up. 

Truto'nes [fo called of Texts or Tuijeo their God, whom 
they efteemed co have been in that Land, and of the Earth) 
a People of Germany called Almains. Aventinus will have 
this Ynijre to be the Son of Noah, who was fent by his Fa- 
ther into Germany 131 Years after the Flood, 

A Tew, an Iron Chain, O. 

To tew [eapian or teon, Sax. tiehen Du. and L. G. 
tuihan Teut.) to tug or pull. 

Yo vew Mortar, to beat Mortar. 

A Tew-row, a Tool to break or beat Flax with. 

Text [textws, L.] the very Words of an Author, with- 
out any Expofition. 

Text, an original Difcourfe, exclufive of any Note or 
Interpretation. 

Text [in Theslegy] a particular Paflage chofen by a Prea- 
cher to be the Subjcét of his Sermon. 

Taxt-Rook [in Univerftier] is a Claffick Author written 
very wide by the Students, to give room for an Interpretation 
dictated by the Mafter, E%e to be inferted in the Interlines. 

Te'xtince [texilis, L.] woven, embroidered. 

Te'xtaine [textrinus, L.] pertaining to Weavers or 
Weaving. 

Te'xtuary [textuaire, F. of textus, L.) one skilled in 
Texts of Scripture, &¥¢. 

Te’xtuany, a Book which contains only the bare Text, 
without any Glofs or Comment upon it. 

Te'xture [of a natural Body} is that particular Difpofi- 
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tion of its contiituent Particles, which makes it have fuch a’ 


—— or be of fucha Nature, or endowed with fuch Qua- 
ities. 

Texture [rextura, L.} a Compofures the Ordering or 
Framing a Discourle. 

Textune [in Payjick:] the Arrangement or Cohcfion of 
everal flender Bodies or Threads, interwoven or entangled 
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among each other, as in Cloths, Stuffs, the Webs of Spi- 
ders, &sr. 

Tu, in Engiif is, properly fpeaking, but one Letter, or a 
Litera ajpirata, peculiar to us alone, among the Moderns, 
(excepting a very few Words in Suedifb, and in [ffandic) and 
deriv'd from our Anceltors the Are/>-Saxens. “It has two dif- 
ferent Powers; which may be properly dillinguifh'd into foft 
and hard, and differ in Proportion as D and T. The Saxons . 
had two different Charaéters to exprefs thele two Powers, 
which we exprefs promifcuoufly by Ta, efx. tp. which 
exprefies the D ajpirata, or jofter Scand, as our T& in the, 
thou, this, and at the Beginning of all other Pronouns and 
Particles excepting only the Prepofition, t4rs', thrones, tho- 
rough, and its Compounds; which however in Anz/e-Saxce 
were written ‘Puph, with the D a/p/reta, DS, which ex- 
preffes the T ajpirata, or barder Siacd (proprid reor pronun- 
cianda ut Oxds, fays Spelman) or as our Th, in Téougds, 
Thatch, Thing, Thats, thieve, thrive, and at the Beginning 
of all other Nouns and Verbs. Selman adds, fed confumdun- 
tur biCharaGieres a feriptoriius: However as well in Spe/men, 
as Funins his Anglo-Saxon Golpels, and feveral other Authors, 
and likewile in the ancientell Manulcripts, this Dittinétion is 
punélually obfers’d, and we keep clole to it in the Pronun- 
ciation, It would be a great Guide to Foreigners learning 
the Exglih ‘Tongue, if we exprels'd the lofter Sound by Du, 
efpecially as the fame Word has often both Sounds in the fame 
Letters, when under diflertnt Circumflances and Denomina- 
tions, as, Bath, Swij?. has the harder Sound, but to Sarthe, 
Ferb, has the folter: So Breath, to breathe; Miuth, to mouthe, 
and many other, 

Tua'sorives, a Branch of the antient Hofites. 

Tuack-rite, a Sortof ‘Tile that is laid upon the Side of 
an Houle. 
saa [Caracora ros, Gr] an Admiral of a 

eet. 

Tuavassia'neny [thelafiarchia, L. of Sudraanappia, 
of Swaden, the Sea, and aey@ a Ruler, Gr.) the Adaural- 
fhip or the Office of the Admiral. 

Tua'tamt [nervorum, L. in Acatemy} two oblong Promi- 
nences of the lateral Ventricles of the Brain, meduliary 
without, but fomewhat cineritious within. 

Tua'tia [(Oadia of te Seddeny Gr. i.e. to be green or 
flourith, becauie the Fame ot Learning will fousifh tor ever) 
one of the Nine Mufes, to whom the Poets aferibe the In- 
vention of Geometry and Husbandry, 

Thalia was reprefented in Painting, &'r. with a fimiling 
Countenance, having on her Head a Coronet of Ivy, in a 
Mantle of Carnation, embroidered with filver Twifk and gold- 
en Spangles, holding in her Left Hand a Vizard, and having 
Buskins on her Feet. The Ivy intimated that fhe was Mi- 
trefs and Inventrix of comick Poetry. 

Tuaty'sta [of ge Swdacv, Gr.) Feflivals among the 
Athenians, on which they offered Sacrifices, that their Fruits 
might have a profperous Growth, 

THaN (pan, or kag Sax. dann, Dy. and G.) a Con- 
junéiion usd to make a Comparifon. 

Tua'nace of the King, a Part of the King's Land of 
which the Governor was antiently ftiled a Thane. 

Tuane [De'sZa, or Dane, of Senian to ferve, Sax. 
thanne, thegan, Text] a Nobleman, or Earl. It was 
alfo antiently uled for a Magillrate, and fometimes for a 
Freeman; but it moft properly fignities an Officer or Miniter 
of the King. 

Tuane-Lanzs, Lands granted by the Fag! Saxon Kings 
to their Thanes. 

To THANK one [Sancgian, Sax. tarke Dan. tatka Su, 
Bancken Dy. and G.} to give him Thanks, 

Tua’sxrut [Sancyul, Sex.) full of Thanks, grateful. 

Tua’ sxrutty» gratciully. 

Tua'scrutness [‘Gincyullneyye, Sax.] a thankful or 
gratetul Difpofition, 

Tuanxs [‘Sancay, Sax. Danck, Dy. and G.] grateful 
Acknowledgements. 

A Man gets little THanks for lofing his own, thar is, 
He, who, out of a falfe Modefty, or indolent Negleét, for- 
bears to demand thofe Perquilites or other Rights, which are 
jultly, and without Oppretlion, his Due, is blamecable ; and 
fo far from having Thanks from thofe he fpares, that he 
generally becomes their Scorn and Derifion for it. 

erp pour Tuanxxs to feed pour Chickens. A cold 
Anlwer to thofe who offer bare Thanks in Return for Fa- 
vours receiv'd. The Latins fay: Nabil citids perit quam gra- 
tia: Nothing is more perifhable than Thanks. 

Tuanxsai'vine [of S:ncay and giyan, Sax.) the Giv- 
ing of Thanks; alfo, a folemn Day tet a-part for returning 
Thanks to Heaven for any publick Benefit. 

Tua'nktess [§anclesy, Sax] undelerving of Thanks; 
alfo ungratelul. 

THa'sK- 
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THANK'LESNESS f'Sincleayney Ye, Sax.] an unthankful 
Temper, Ungratefulnels. 

Tuawks [SincaY, Sax] a grateful Acknowledgment of a 
Benefit, or Kincinefs received. 

Tuarsi’s [Sedia, Gr] the Herb called Stinking Cerrots. 

Tuarce’ tia, Athenian Fellivals obferved in Honour of 
Apolla and Diana. An this Fettival the Firft-fruits of the 
Karth were offered up, as an Earnelt of her Fertility, being 
boiled in a Pot called Tharge/os. 

Trak [Seapm, Sex. Darm, Ds. and -G.}] Hogs-Guts 
wafhed for making Puddings. 

Tiassa’re [old Ree] to lay Hay, Corn, &¢. into a Tals 
or Mow. 

Tuar [pt or pet, Sex. ar, der, Dan, Bat, Du. and 
LG. diti, HG) that, a Conjunction, &e. 

Te Tuarcu [Saccan, Sor. Dacken, De. thes, Text.] to 
cover Barns or Houles with Thatch. 

Tuarcn (bace, Sax. Daté&, Du.) Straw, Reeds, &'c. for 
covering Houles. 

ATua'rener [of Saccan, Sax] one who covers Houfes 
or Barns with ‘Thatch. 

Tuavcurs, o. Thwarts, 

Trau'maturcicks. Sce Téavmaturgy. 

Tuau'satuncus [Saucelaego¢, Gr.) a Worker of Mira- 
cles, a Title which the Resman-Catholicks give to feveral of 
their Saints. 

Tuau'marurcy fof Sedu, a Wonder, and avdugya, 
I mytelf work, Gr.] any Arc that does, or feems to do Won- 
ders, or, as it is defin'd by Dr. Dee, a mathematical Science, 
which gives certain Rules for the Making of ftrange Works 
to be perceiv’d by the Senle, yet to be greatly wonder'd at. 

Jo Tuaw [of Sapan, Sax.or thau, G. rhaueu, Tevt.) 
to melt as Snow cr Ice after a Froft. : 

A Tuaw [of Sopun Sex. rhuen, G. thie, Teur. the, Sx.) 
the Refolution of Ice or Snow into its former Auid State, by 
the Warmth of the Air. 

Tue (pz, Sex. be, Das. De. and L.G. die, H. G) the 
demontirarive Article in both Numbers, and every Cale. 

Trea, Feltivals to Bacchus, in whole Temple three empty 
Vellels are related to be miraculoufly replenifh'd with Wine 
in the Night-time, although the Doors were fecured under 
Locks and Burs. 

Tue'as, ov. Thia. 

Tue'am, v. Theme. 

Tuea'noate [of Ogos, God and dyig, Gr. Man] Divine 
and Human under one, or God man. 

Tuea'xriroros (OtarSpuxD, of Gsd¢, God and ae- 
SroxrG, Gr. Man] a Title given to our Saviour Jefe: Cori, 
as being both God and Man. 

Tueati'ns, a Religious Order of Regular Roman-Catholick 
Pricits. 

Tueati’xes, a Congregation of Nuns under the Diredtion 
of the Theatins. 

THe'atee [rheatrum, L. theatre, F. teatro, It. and Sp. 

Tue'ater $ of Sea tes, Of SeagSus, Gr. to fee or be- 
hold] any Scaffold or Building eretted for the exhibiting 
publick Shows or Sights, a Stuge, a Play-Houle, a Building 
contriv’d with all Manner of ‘Conveniences, both for the 
Actors and Spettators, for the repreienting and beholding 
Comedies, Tragedies, &'c. 

Tee Tue’aver of War, the Country or Place where a 
War is carry'd on, 

Tue'aree [in Archite?.] is by the Italians ufed for an 
Affemblage of tevera] Buildings, which by a happy Difpofi- 
tion and Elevation reprefents an agreeable Scene to the Eye, 

Tuea'reat [theatra/, F. teatrale, Ut. theatral, Sp. thea- 
traits, L.] of, or pertaining to the Theatre or Stage. 

Tuea'taicat [theatricus, L] of, or pertaining to the 
Theatre or Stage. 

Tnea’teicatty [of theatricns, L. of Sealenas, Gr] 
after the Manner or Ulage of the Theatre. 

Tuea’tricatness, the being according to the Cuflom or 
Manner of the Theatre. 

Treave, an Ewe Lamb of the fir Year. 

Tuee [pe or peah, Sex. thib or thie, Tex. te, Fe ti, 
It. Sp. and Port.) thw, in an oblique Cafe. 

Tuet'vo [o/d Deeds) a young Plant or Set; alfo any Branch 
or Bough of a Tree. 

Tnurr (Sco Se, Sax} Thievithnefs, the Art of Steal- 
ing. 

Tuerr-Bete [Seo¢ Se bote, Sax.) the Maintaining or A- 
betting a Thiel, by receiving ftolen Goods from him. 

Tuerr-Hold, the Receiving Goods from a Thief, to fa- 
vour and maintain him, the Panifhment of which was antiently 
AImprilonment, now Tran{portation. 

Tueie [hiopa or hy pa, Sax. bere, Dan. there, Se. baer, 
Dz. and H. G.} of, or apperteining to them. 

Tus'typrenis (Seava]sesg, Gr.] Female Fern, or Sea- 
Fern, £. 
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Tuero'xio raticaabili, &e. [in Law] a Writ which lies 
fer one who has the King’s Demefn in Fee-Farm, to recover 
reafonable Toll of the King’s Tenants there, if his Deimetn 
has been accultomed to be tolled. 

Tuevo’nium efendi, Ee. [in Law] a Writ to free Citizens 
from Toll againft the Officers of any Town or Market, who 
would force them to pay Toll for their Merchandizes, contrary 
to their Grant or Prefcription. 

Tuetoma’xxus [old Deeds] a Toll-man, or one who re- 
ceives Toll. 

Tuety’conum [SeAuzevor, 0! Svav, a Female, and 7 O 
a Parent, or zoyaw, to beet} an Herb c)]'d alfo the Grace 
God, which is faid to caule Women to conceive of a Girl. 

Tuety'PHonon [Seaugoroy, of Sau and govia, Gr. to 
kill] a Herb that is faid to deltroy Animals of the Femals Sex. 

Trem [Pam or heom, Sex. drut, Dax. rhem, $a} the 
Pronoun féey in an oblique Cale. 

Tue'matisma (Stuangyes, Gr.) the Decorum and grace- 
ful Appearance of any Pile of Buildings: It is the making the 
whole Afpeét of a Fabrick fo correét, that nothing shall appear 
but what is approv'd and warranted by fome Authority. 

Theme (theme, L. theme, F. terme, It. and Sp. of Siu, 
Gr-] a Subjeé&t to be fpoken or written upon. 

Tueme [in .d@rs/.] is a Figure which they con?ru&, 
when they draw the Horofcope; it reprefents the State of the 
Heavens for a certain Point or Moment of Time. 

Tue'mis [Ogeas. # ¢. that which is right} a moral Deiry 
or Goddels, whom the Poets feign to have fir taught Men 
Right and Jultice, and thence is taken frequently for Jullice 
itlelf; the Daughter of Car/as and Terra, the had an Oricle in 
Bestia, near Caephijas; the is allo called Carmenta, the Mother 
of Evander, and iaid to have liv'd Anno Mandi 2998. 

Tuemse'tves [Deom-yilyuy, Sax] 

Tremma’ctum [old Rec.) a Duty antiently paid by inferior 
Tenants upon account of Teams, which fee, 

Tue'xar (Sevag, Gr.) an abducent Mulfcle, which draws 
away the Thumb. 

THEN (penne, pa or ‘Punne, Sex.J at that Time, al, 
afterwards. 

Tuence [‘Senney, or Pinon, Sex. tan, Dx. denn, G. 
thanana, Text.] from thac Place, or Argument, therefore. 

Tuence'vortH jSennay-yoyrs, Sax.) from that Time. 

Tuence’rorwarp [Sennsy- Kop psa ne, Sax.) from that 
Time, and fo on, afterwards. 

Tut'ocatacno'sres [of Osds and xgJapragnw, Gr. to 
reprehend) a Seé& of Hereticks who prefumed to tind fault 
with certain Words and Aétions of God, and to blame many 
Things in the Scriptures. 

THEo'cRACY [Stoxgona. Gr. of O'@ God and xea- 

aca 1@-» Power or Government] a Govern- 
ment where God himielf is King, as that of the Jers, be- 
fore they were governed by King Sau/. 

Treocra‘ricat of, or pertaining to Theocracy. 

Tueo'pEen [Seoden, Sax.] an antient Thame; alfo a Huf- 
bandman or inferior Tenant. 

Tueo’porrre [of Staduasr, Gr. to view] a Mathematical 
Inftrument ufed in Surveying, Taking Heights and Dit- 
tances, éc. 

Tueo'pom [Seco om, Sax-j Servitude. 

Tueoco'nta 2 (Stoyvia, of Osi¢ God and y94 an OF- 

Tueoco'xy é fpring} the Generation of the Gods, or 
a Treatife concerning it, as that of Hejied. 

Tueoro’cican [theolagigue, F. teclogico, Ite and Sp. of 
theologicus, L. of Syoaczexes, Gr.] of, or pertaining to Theo- 
logy or Divinity. 

‘THeoro'oicatness [of Syoacpmas, of Stodoyia, Gr. 
theologia, L. and nejs] a Theological Nature or Quality. 

Tueoro’aium, a Stage or little Place in the Theaters, 
where the ordinary Actors appeared; alfo the Place where 
the Gods appeared, including the Machines whereon they 
defcended, and from which they fpoke. 

Turo'cocist 2 [theo/oews, L. toeslogien, F. of SeacyG-, 

THEoLo’cve $ of Os9¢ God and asy@ a Word, Gr.) a 
Theologer, a Divine, a Profeffor, Ec. o1 Divinity. 

Tueo'tocy [rhrsloeie, F. teologia, It, and Sp. sheofogia, L. 
Seoaoyla, of Gsd¢ God and abyes, Gr. a Word] a Science 
which inttru€s us in the Knowiedge of God and divine 
Things, Divinity. 

Natural Tueo’tocr, is the Knowledge Perfons have of 
God by his Works, by the fole Light of Nature and Reafon. 

Supernatural Tueo’rocy, is that Knowledge we obtain 
by Revelation. 

Pofitive Turo’tocy, is the Knowledge of the Sacred 
Scriptures and of the Meaning of them, agreeable to the Opi- 
nions of the Fathers and Councils, without Argumentation. 

Moral Trito'’Loor, is that which inftruéts us in the Di- 
vine Laws, relating to Manners. 

Scholaflick Tuxo’Locy, isthat which proceeds by Reafon- 
gE ing, 
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ing, or which derives the Knowledge of feveral divine 
Things from fome eftabinhed Principles of Faith, 

Turomacicat [ol S48 divine and gayxy, Gr Magick] 
of, or pertaining to divine Magick or the Wiidom of God. 

Tueoma'cuist [Steuczes, of Osos God and para, of 
ua'seuat, Ge. to figit) one who fights agsinit or refiits God. 

‘bueoma’cr [of S7@ divine and gazot, Wile-Men] Per- 
fons skill'd in d vine Witdom. 

Turoma'ncy [OsounsTela, of @st¢ God and psrreia, 
Prophefy, Gr.) is dittcrent trom artificial Divination, which 
though, in fome Senfe, it may be faid to be given by the 
Gods, yet does not immediately proceed from them, being 
the Effect of Experience and Obfervation. And gaplela, is 
oppofed to Oracular Divination, #.¢. that which is dstivered 
by Interpreters, as at De’sd', becaufe that was confined wfually 
to a fixed and flated Time, and always to a certain Place; 
for the Pythia could not be infpird in any Place but Apall's 
Temple, and upon the facred 7ripos, whereas the Theomaatijis 
were free and uncontin’d, being able (after the Ofiering of 
Sacrifices and Performance of the ufusl Rites) to prophety at 
any Time, or in any Part of the World. It was a divine 
Afiatas or Infpiration: The Manner of receiving of which 
was, the Receivers of it were poflefled with a divine Fury, 
felling with Rage, like Perions diftraéted and befides them- 
felves, foaming and making a fkrange and terrible Noife, 
gnafhing with their Teeth, fhivering and trembling, and 
making other antick Motions. 

Tuto’macuy (Steuad@, Gr.) a Fighting againt God, 

Tneopa’scuires [ol Osig God and wage. Gr. to fuller} 
a Seét of Hereticks who held that the whoie (rinity fuffered 
in the Perlon of Fejis Chri. 

Treomantists [Q:ouavleg, Gr.) were of three Sorts. 
One Sort was pofietid with prophetying Damsys which 
lodged within them, and di€tated what they fhould anfiwer 
to thole that enquired of them, or fpoke out of the Bellies or 
Breafts of the pofleifzd Pesfons, they ali the while remaining 
fpeechlefs, or not fo much as moving their Tongue or Lips. 

Tie fecond Sort were fuch as pretended to what is cam- 
monly call'd Exthufiafs, and different from the former, who 
contained the Deity himiclf; whereas thole were only go- 
vern'd, 2éted, or infpired by him, and inflrufled in the 
Knowledge of what was to happen. The third Sort were 
thofe that were call into Trances or Extafics, in which they 
lay like dead Men, or aflcep, depriv'd of ali Senfe and Mo- 
tion; but after fome Time, returning to themfelves, gave 
ftrange Relation: of what they had feen and heard. 

THeomnmro’tios, acertain Merb that the Kings of Pera 
ufed totake as a Prefervctive againtt all Indi:pofitions of Body 
and Mind. 

Tusome’sta [Ssceunviz, Gr.] the divine Anger, 

Tutono'’Manrists [ot Oaks, drone, and warlea, Gr. Di- 
Vination] a Sort of Divination by invocating tne Names ot God, 

Tneo'aso [rurbe, F. tiorsa, It, and Sp.) a mufical In- 
Arument, a large Lute for playing a thorough Bals, ufed by 
the Jtaltans. 

Tue'orem [thesrema, L. thesreme, F. trorema, Ut. and Sp, 
of Sacnua, Gr.} is a {peculative Propolition, demonttrating 
the Properties of any Subject. 

An univerfal Tue’orem (with Mathematicians] is one thae 
extends univerfaily to any Quantity without Reitriction; as, 
that the Reélangle of the Sum, and Dificrence of any two 
Qoantities, is equal to the Difference of their Squares. 

@ Particular Tue'orem, is when it extends only to a 
particular Quantity. 

4 Negative Tus'orem, is one that demonftrates the Im- 
pollibilicy, of an Aifertion, as, that the Sum of two biqua- 
drate Numbers cannot make a Square. 

A Leal Tus'ores, which relates to a Surface; as, that 
Triangles of the fame Bafe and Altitude are equal. 

A Plain Tue'orem, is one which relates to cither a reéti- 

lineal Surface, or to one terminated by the Circumference of 
a Circle, as, thatall Angles in the fame Segment are equal. 
* A Selid Tue’ores, is fach an one as treats about a Space 
terminated by a folid Line, i. ¢. by any of three Conick 
Scétions, as, if a Right-Line cut two afymptotick Parabola’s 
its two Parts terminated 6; them fhall be equal. 

A Reciprocal Tus'orem, is fuch an one whofe Converle 
is true; as, if a Triangle have two equal Sides, iz muft have 
two equal Angles, the Converfe of which is true, that, if it 
have two equal Angles, it mult have two equal Sides. 
Tusorema’rican (Seognualinds, Gr.} of Theorems. 

Tueore'matist [ot S¢wpse}sxas, Gr] a Finder out or 
Producer of Theorems. 

TuHeore'tic 7 


‘Tw eoRE'TicaL [thesricus, L. theorigue, F. teorieo, It, 
Tweone TIeK b and Sp. of Ssognjiaa, Gr. of Seagia. 
one of sepia, to contemplate) pertaining 
HE'ORICAL to Theory, {j tive. 
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Theolatcan Abrcnomy, is that Part of the Science that con- 
fiders the true Struéture and Dilpofition of the Heavens and 
heavenly Bodies, and accounts tor their various Phoensmena 
therefrom in oppolition to that which confiders their ap- 
parent Structure, or their Difpolition as view'd by the Eye 


: Which is called Spoerical Afirinsmy. 


Tueore’tica { jc. Ari, of Sewenjeny, Gr.] the fpeculative 
Part of Phyfick or any other Science. 

Treore’rican A2rcmony, that Part of Aftronomy which 
confiders the true Structure and Diipofition of the Heavens 
and heavenly Bodies, and accounts tor their various Phang- 
mena’s therctrom, 

Turore’tick Phyictans, fueh as apply themfelves to a 
careful Study of what relates to Health and Difeafes, the 
Principles of the human Body, its Structure and Parts, with 


their Actions and Ules, and whatioever betalls the Body, 


exher naturally or preternaturally; the Differences of Difesies, 
their Natures, Cauies, Signs, Indications, Gc. the Proper- 
ties of Plants, Drugs, and other Medicines. 

‘Tueore'ricks, the fame as Throretica. 

THeo’ricaL.y, ina fpeculative Manner. 

Tue‘orist; one who forms or maintains a particular 
Theory. 

Tux'ory [thvorie, F. tesrica, Te. and Sp Senefa of Saapia, 
Gr. to contemplate] a Dogtrine which terminates in the (ole 
Speculation or Confiieration of its Subject, without any View 
to the Practice or Application of it. 

Tue'ories of the Planets, &c. [in Afro!) are the Hyro- 
theles, according to which they reaion of the Phaomera or 
Appearances of the Planets, 

‘Prtoxe’sia [Seofnria, Gr.] a Sacrifice that was offer'd 
to all the Gods, obterw'd chiclly by the Athenians, and by 
the Romans ftiled Dies Pandicularis and Communicarius. The 
Athenians confecrated them to the Honour of foreign Gods, 
or the Gods or Genii of Holpitality. 

Tuerareu'vice % therapentica Ars, L. therapentique, FP. 

Tasaarscrica € of Secemulixna, Gr. of tpgmvew 
Gr. to heal) that Part of Physick that teaches the Method of 
curing Difcaics, or that is employ'd in finding out Remedies 
againit them, and preleribing and applying them. 

Tuerareu’tus [of Secemvav, Gr. to ferve or minifier 
to] a Servant wholly empioyed in the Service of God. 

Tuerareu'ticxs the fame as T Lerapewsice. 

Tue'rarnia (SD5M which tome dezive of MP% he 
left, becaute the People quitted every thing to confult chem,] 
Idols or Images, which, tome fay, were made in the Shape 
of Men, which, when raifed upright, they fpake at certain 
Hours, and under certain Coniteliations, by the Influences 
of the heavenly Bodies: others fay that they were Initra- 
ments made of Brals, which pointed out the Hours and 
Minutes of future Events, as direcied by the Stars, 

Rabbi E/iezer relaves, that in the making of thefe Tera- 
pein, they killed a firit-born Child, clove the Head of it, 
and ieafon'd it with Salt and Oil ; that they wrote the Name 
of an impure Spirit on a Plate of Gold, and placed it under 
the Tongue of the dead Child, having laid the Head againtt 
a Walls and, having lighted Lamps before it, pray'd to it, 
and it lk'd to them, But whether Ledan's Teraphims 
Were thus made is difputed by the Learned. 

Treas (pry, Sox. der, Dan. ther, Sv. Datr, Du. and 
L. G.) in that Place. 

Here and Tuwere, at Dittances. 

Tnereano'ut fof “bep and abutan, Sex.) near that 
Place, near that Number. 

‘Tuere’arrer [Pxfxycep, Sax] according to, or as. 

Tuere'vore [Pepyop, Sax. dDeretoze, Dan.) for that 
Caufe. 

Tuere’tn, in it. 

Trerzo’e [PpxpoFy, Sax] of it. 

Tescrareat [pxpon, Sax.] upon that Thing, é&. 

Therein anin, Oriental Manna, 

Tuerews'tn [pep pid, Sax.) with that or it. 


Tneri'aca % [Snecaxd of Sig a Bealt, avd axiquar, Gr. 
Tuert'ace to cure) Treacle, any Medicine againtt 
Tueri’acte § Poilfon, or the Cure of the Bites of poifon- 


ous Animals. 

Tuerwacan [of Sueraxt, of a? Sweivg, Gr. poifonous 
Animals) belonging to the Medicine calla Téeriaca, or Trea- 
cle, &¢. good againit the Bites of venomous Creatures. 

Tuerica’ria [with Botanifs] Dyer’s Weed, L. 

Tuerioma (3ie'wua, Gr.) a Sore of the Privy-Members, 
whereby all the Parts thereabouts are corrupted, L. 

Tuerma@ [ot Oseuaivo, Gr. to warm] hot Baths. 

Tuermanrica (Seruar)era, of Sseuairew, Gr. to warm] 
fuch Medicines as caule Heat, L. 

Tuermes? [fo called trom Terminns qhe Reman God of 

Taames Boundaries or Land-Marks) certain Reprefen- 

stations 
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titions of human Figures, with half Bodies, as if they pro- 
eceded out of a Sheath or Cale, which were antiently bx'd 
in the Earth as Land-Marks. In Architecture they are uled 
as a kind of fymbolical Column. ; 

Tieamo'’aerer [of Sigum Warmth, of Siguaire, Gr. to 
warm, and witesy Meafure) a philofophical Initsument, com- 
monly made ot Glafs and hiled with tinged Spirit ot Wine, or 
fome other proper Liquor, which by its Riling and Falling 
ferves to meafure or thew the leveral Degrees of Heat and 
Cold of any particular Place, or of the jaine Place at different 
Seafons and at different Times. 

Tueruo'werson (S¢pue Warmth, and pazesy Meafure, 
Gr.] a Term uled by Poyiicians for that natural ifeat that is 
meatur'd or perceiv’d by the Pulle. : 

The'asorove [thermpeta, L. of Sipuomure, of Jepuse 
snd wee, Gr] a Drinker of hot Licucrs. 

Tis'astoscore [ol Seeum an! oxgres, of oxet oer, Gr} 
an Initrument for the dame ule as the Thermonicier; but 
fome make this Difference, that the Thermotcope thews the 
Incicafe and Decreate of Heat and Cold in the Aix, burt bv 
the Thermometer the Heat and Coll of the Air can be mea- 
ured, 

: Turse fof ‘Biy. Sax. titer, Daa. Defe, Du. and L.G. 
aitfe, H.C] the Plural of the Pronoun Demonilrative réis. 

Tresis (Toes, L. Thee, Furey, At. and Sp. Syers, of a7- 
Snya, Gr. to lay down or propofe) any Poftion lad down or 
Propofition advanced; and to o¢ prov'd or made good; a Sub- 
ject to be diiputed upon. = ie ; 

Twesmoruont'a [among the Athenians) Feflivals in which, 
after the Manner of the Egiptians, the Women faited; fo de- 
nominated of Ceres, calld Ses uogogsr, or the Law-Giver, 
becaule, before the had inventes Breoa Corn, Men rov'd about 
without Law. 

Tuusmo'puory [themopberia, of Sarpeogegia, Gr.) Law- 
giving or ma-ing. ; 

Tue'smoruere, ([themotheta, of Sargedv and Tignes, Gr.] 
a Liw-giver. ete ; : 

Tuern’ (OS, Gr. this Letter is faid to take its Name, 
from Death, it being the frit Letter of Oara]@, Gr. Death, 
having in the Midi of ita Dart in Token of Death] was, by 
the Antients, ufed to fignily Deaths for Judges fet this Let. 
ter on their Names or Heads who were condemned to die; 
as likewite did Captains in their Briefs, wherein were con- 
tained the Names of their Soldiers, by which a certain Account 
could be given to their Sovercign how many were flain, 

Tue'ris [of oy aivrer Sites, Gr.) the Daughter of Ne- 
revi, Whom when Jupiter was about to have married, being 
told by Prometheus that the Son born of her would be greater 
than the Father, he broke off his Suit, and the was afterwards 
married to Pelows, and bare him Achilles, She was painted as 


a lady of a brown Complexion, her Mair {cattered abcut her | 


Shoulders, crowned with a Coronet of Periwinkle and Efcal- 
lup-Shells, in a Mantle of a Sea-Green, with Chains and 
Bracelets of Amber about her Arms, and a Branch of red 
Coral in her Hind. 

To Tuesavu’aise [thefavrifer, P. tefewrizzare, Te. thefae- 
rizere, L. of SazverZar, Gr.) to gather or lay up ‘Trea- 
fure. 

Tueu'rcy [theurgia, L. of Quegyfa of Osos God and 
teyev, Gr. Work) Magick operating by divine or celciiial 
Iiecans, or the Power of doing extraordinary and fupernatural 
Things by lawful Means, as Prayer, Invocation of God, &«. 
called by fome white Magick. 

Tuer (i or hihe, Sex. te, Dam. the, Sv. thie, Text. 
bi, L.J thole Perfons, or Things. 

Tur'rnixca [Se Sn'F2, Sex) Tithing, 

Turs’reisca Maangs (OS nF man, Srv. Ja Tithing-Man. 

Trick [bicce, Sux. rick, Dan. tto.k, Tew, Dirk, Dy. 
and G.] the oppofite of thin, grofs; allo that has a Dimen- 
fion in Depth, belies Length and Breadth, 

Truck. for hard) of Hearing. 

Tr jpeak ruice, to {perk quick and confus'd, 

Tick ct, (in Gardening) fet or planted clofe. 

Tick (ewlled, hard of Apprehenfion. 

J. Tur'cxen [of Biccisn, Sax. tuckner, Das. tiockna, 
Sx. Dishen, Dw.) to make or grow thick. 

Tucker [ot “Sicce, Sax. thick] a Place full of, or fee 
thick with Buthes or Brambles, 

Tui'cxisn [of Siccian, Sex. or ti:kne, Dan.) fomewhat 
thick. 

Tie’kxrss [SiccencYYe, Sax.) a thick Quality, &e. 

Tuer (Seo¥, Sux. rpfue, Dan. tzaf, Sv. dicf, Dz. 
peck, £.G. oieb, H. G. thiob and rhiobg, Tewt ) a Stealer, 
grregular Plursl Téieres. 

hem mea Liar, and Zit thew pou a Thick. HG. 
ttucr gern fengt, der Giclt auch gern. This Proverb is 
grounded upon the two general Suppofitions, that no Man 
ef Honour will addi himielf to Lying, and that he who 
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has no Honour won't flick at Stealing, if Oppertunity offer, 
Or elle, fo venial as Lying is become now-a-days, it would 
make all the World Thieves. In the Latin Proverb: Mondax 
of Fer; itis but placing the Regimen in the latter Subflantive, 
and then it is inconteltable; fur every Thicf will lye to fave 
himlelt from the Gallows. 

Opportuarp makes tie Tues. Let. Ovcafisfacir furem, 
H.G. Die Ecicgen heic gibt Aialas jum Gehleae ~ Thac 
the Number of Thieves would decieale, if we ourfelves gave 
them lefs Opportunities of Stealing, is mol certsin. The 
Ule we have therefore to make ot this Proverb is: ‘That we 
he continually upon our Guard, and cxpofe ourfelves and our 
Eeéts as little as can be to a Poflisitity of being robb'd. If 
we would keep the Roads only inthe Daytime, and the 
Sireets at feafonable Hours. If we would have a flridt Eve 
to ourfelves over our Houfes, Shops and Warehoules. If we 
would lay aide the Vanity of expoting our Jewels in unnecef- 
fary Places, and to unacceffary Pesions. If we would be 
warchfal over our Servants, and net allow them too great a 
Liberty, the Caufe would in a ercat Meafure ceafe, and the 
Efeét of Courle follow. The Latias lay likewile: Occafione 
duntaxat ofus iaprobitati. The Fr. fay, Abandon fait Larren. 
The It. as we: ba Cowsdita f2 2° buors Ladra.. The Scots 
fay: J Layers up mate many Toieves, Or, did Herds make 


fat Weve. 


@er a Turer to catch a Tuer, H. G. Diebe mit 
Dicbrn Fangene None more proper, for they belt know 
one another's Haunis. But this Proverb has another Mean- 
ing in it, befides the literal One; which is, that thofe who 
are quick-fighted and cunning in.their Profeflions and Deal- 
ing*, are belt able to deal with others who are fo. 

Cth Thitves fail our honed Sea come bp rheir 
Costs. The Spam. lays Peleam fos Ladrines, dejcabrenje los 
hartors Which agrees with our Proverb; or, Rinem Jas com- 
midares, deitabrenje las verdides. (ice. H’ben Comrades guarrel 
the Truth comes out. 

Jo. Trieve [Scopxian, Sax } to fteal. 

Tart'every, [tyfveri, Den.] Stealing. 

Tiis'vish, given or addiéted to Stealing. 

Turevisuiy [Seaptice, Sex.J in a thievith Manner. 

_ Tare'visiness [of Seoxisn, Sax.) Addiciednets to Steal- 
ing. 

4 Tuicu [Sioh, Sex. dp, or Digr, Dx.) a Limb or 
Member of the Body, that Part from the Groin to the Knee. 

To Tuicu [with Carvers] to cutup a Pidgeon or Woodcock. 

Tut, the Beam or Deaught-Tree of a Cart or Waggon. 

TurLeee the Horle that is placed under the Thill 

Tare toriee of a Cart, tse, 

Tui'unce, an Iakrument well-known and of great Ule to 
the Female Sex, 

Twin [Sinne, Sex. tunn, Sy. Dunn, Dan. Dunner, GJ 
not of a thick Coniillence, having but little Depth, allo few, 
as a thin Congregation, a few People. 

Ts THIN (Sinnan, Szx. Bunnetn, Dx. dunnen, G.] 

To mate THING to diminihh Thickness. 

Tune (pine, Sex. din, Dar. dpn, Du. and L. G. dein, 
H.G J of, or appertaining to thee. 

Tuixe (Sind, Sax. ting, Das. and Sx. dingy Du. G. 
and Sw.) a Matter, 

Gany Trtxes happen betineen the Cup and the Lip. 
Lat. Multa caaune inter calicem fupremague labra. This Proverb 
teaches as notto have too fecure a Dependence upon Things, 
which we are often fondly apt to believe nothing can prevent 
or deprive us of: For, as the German Proverb hasit; Cs Kan 
fich viel in cinem Dugenblicke jutragens (Many Things 
may happen in the Twinkling of an Eye.) ‘The Latins ex- 
preis this Incertitude of humin Things many other Ways; as, 
inter os atgue efcam malta interveniunts or, Inter calicem & ot3 
or, Inter manum &9 mentam; or again, Jater malleum (9 incw- 
dem, which all amount to the Gme. The Fr. fay, De /a main 
& la douche, fe terde fowvent la foupe, The Gr. Tlerre warete 
omides waIKG x xeras@ axes. The lt. Digud 2 /a, Dio 
Ja@ quel che jara. 

The Origin of this Proverb t faid to be this: Some Servants 
being oppreffed by their Maller Ancarzs when making a new 
Vineyard, one of them told his Matter, that he fhould never 
tafte the Wine of it. When the Wine was ready the Mailer 
took a Cup of it in his Hand, but would not drink it till 
that Servant was call'¢d, when taunting him with his former 
untimely Predigtion, the Servant made Antwer: Inter calicem 
&f fumma labia, malta poe intervenire, In the Infant 
Word was brought him that a wild Boar had broken into his 
Vineyard; upon which he fet down his Cup, and went in 
fearch of him, but was kill’d by him in the Chice. Erajr. 

Tuixes will not elmaps be at this Pals. That is, 
the World will not always frown upon me, I hope for better 
Days. Omnium rerum viciffituds, Lat. HG. ale Dinge cine 
mrile, (i. ¢. Every Thing has its While.) 


any 


ye 


Anp Tuixe fox a quiet Lifes # ¢, Rather than make a 
Bulle. 

oe thar fpraks the Teixc he fiould nor, mud hear 
the Tuinc he mould not. Lat. Si perzat ca que oul dicere, 
que non oult audiet. We ought to be cautious how we give 
Offence in Converfation by any reflecting Difcourfe; and it 
is even prudent to avoid general Refisélions, unlefs we very 
well know our Company, for they may be taken up and apply'd 
where we never defign'd them. This Caution is more par- 
ticularly neceflary in thofe, who take a Delight in breaking 
Jefts and Witticifms, for it is not every Body that can bear 
them, nor will al] Seafons and Circumitances allow of them. 
They are indeed fil'd the Life and Spirit of Converfati- 
on, without which it will frequently flag and die, but 
there is a great deal of Prudence requir’d in the Application 
of them. 

Tri'xaum, a filly Word, frequently made ufe of, when we 
can't think of a Name or Word, as Mr, Thingurs, as the Fr. 
fay, Monjf. Chote. 

Turxeus [Singuy, Sax] a Sexem Thane or Nobleman. 

To Tui'xk [of “Sincan, Sex. tencke, Den. Dencken, Du. 
and G. rhin, Tevt,] to meditate, fuppofe, or be of an Opinion, 

Tuinxinc, a general Name for an Aét or Operation of 
the Mind, Cogitations which bear feveral Names according 
to their various Modes, as, 

When an Idea recurs to the Mind, without the Objedt be- 
ing prefent, it is called Remesmbrance. 

When the Mind feeks after it, and it is brought again into 
View, itis called Reesllefion. 

When an Idea is held long in the Mind under attentive 
Confideration, it is called Contemplation, 

When Ideas float in the Mind, without Regard or Re- 
flection, it is called a Revery. 

When Ideas are taken exprefs Notice of, and, as it were, 
regifter'd in the Memory, itis called Attention, And when 
the Mind fixes an Idea in View, and confiders it on all Sides, 
it is called Sevdy and Intention. 

Tia'nxine (usd as an Adjedive) judicious, reafonable. , 

be vHinks tif who Twines nor twtee Fr. Mal tenje 
gui ne repenje. The Refults of mature Confideration are cer- 
tainly, in general preferable to thofe of our firlt Thoughts, 


and confequently this Proverb is a ufeful Leffon not to be too . 


hally or rafh in our Conclufions and Refolutions. 

Tuinp (Spic®, tredic, Das. Darrde, Dv. derde, L. GC, 
britte, H. G.] the third. 

Trirb [in Mufck) a Concord refulting from a Mixture of 
two Sounds, containing an Interval of two Degrees. 

‘Tuirv-Borsugh (OjUS-be puh, Sax.] a Conitable, a Head- 
borough. 

Tutro-Earing [in Agriculture} the Tilling or Ploughing of 
Ground a third Time. 

Tuino-Point [in Arcbhite#.] the Point of Seétion in the 
Vertex of an equilateral Triangle. 

Tuirp-Night-Awn-bynd (dat. Lares) a Guelt who had 
lin three Nights in an Inn, who was afterwards accounted 
a Domeftick, and his Hoft or Landlord was anfwerable for 
whatloever Offences he fhould commit. 

Tui'rvenpeat, aliquid Meafure containing about three 
Pints. ° 

‘Dui'aotnes [in old Law) the third Part of Grain grow- 
ing in the Ground at the Death of the Tenant, and due to 
the Lord as an Heriot. 

Tuirv-Peany [in Law] the third Part of Fines, é&¢. ari- 
fing from Law-Suits, of old time allow'd to the Sheriff or 
the King. 

Tui'kory [Spiviic, Sax.) in the third Place. 

Tur'easr [ot “Sypyc, Sax. ror, Dan. tort, Su. dork, 
Du. durt, G. thurf, Test. all of thaura, Tivt. dry) a 
Drynefs of the Throat, a painful Senfation occafioned by a 
preternatural Vellification of the Nerves of the Throat or 
Fauces, and producing a Defire of drinking. 

Tuixst, an inordinate Defire after any Thing, as, Rich- 
es, &se. . 

Jo rust [‘Sypycan, Sax, tore, Dan. torte, Sw. 
Dozften, Dz. Durfen, G.] to be affeled with a Drynefs in 
the Throat. 

Tui'estity [Supyeiglic, Sax.) with Thirt- 

Tur'astiness [Oypytigneyye, Sax.) Drought, Drynefs, 
a thirlty Quality, é'c. 

Tur'astixe (of “bypycan, Sax.) being thirfty. 

Trirsty Coup rri5. or “Synycis, Sax. dozltigh, Dy. 
Durfig, G.] troubled with Thirit. 

Tu'ateen [Speottyne, Sax. Derthien, De. tretton, 
wa L.G. drepsehin, HW. G.) the Number 13 or 

Tur'aty icciz, Sax. dertig, Dv. and LZ. G. Drop: 
trig. H. ese XXX. . : 

uts [Ppiy, Sax. dit, Dy. and 1, G. nis, HG. rhefs, 
S«, thes, Yeat.) a Pronoun Aer % 
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Tui'stre [Biytel, Sux. riatel, Dan. niftel, Su. dittel, 
Du. and G.] a Plant wel! known. 

The Knights of the Tri'srie,a Frenc/ Order of Knights of 
the Family of Bruréon, who bear this Motto, News sre sentence 
facet, i.e. None that provokes me paffes unpeniihed, 

“Tur'st re-take) in the Manor ot Heitor in the County of 
Chefler] a Duty of a Half-penny paid to the Lord for every 
Beatt driven over the Common, fuffered to graze or eat but 
a Thillle. 

Tui'stry [of “Siytel, Sax) full of Thittles. 

Tri'rner “(Ppp or pep, pipento, Sax.) to 

Tui'tuerro that Place. 

aac ale {Prpen, Peapod, Sax] towards that 

ace 

Tura’set (3azgqs, Gr.) the Herb called Connery: ALufard, 
or Treacle: Muflard. 

Tuui'rsis (Saideg, Gr.) a Squeczing or Crufliing; alfy 
Trouble or Aber ‘ 7 . 

Turr'rsis (with ect] a Preffing or Squeezing tocether 
of the Veilels of a human Body. ‘ 

Tuneso'rsycuires [of Srnzg mortal and duy%, Gr. 
the Soul] a Seét who held that the Soul of Man was per- 
feétly like that of Brutes, and dy'd with the Body. 

Tuo’, [Peash, Sex. Altho') v, though. : 

Tuo’tus [in Archited.] the Roof of a Temple or Church, 
the Centre, Scutcheon, or Knot in the Middle of an arched 
Roof, the Lanthorn or Cupola of a publick Hall. 

Tuo'tus Diceletis [with Surgeons] a Sort of Bandage, L, 

Tuo'means, a certain Sect among the Indians in the Eaff 
Indies, who according to Tradition received the Golpel from 
St. Thomas the Apollle, 

Tuo'’mism, the Doétrine of Thomas Aguvinas and his Fol- 
lowers, but chiefly with refpect to his Opinions, as to Pre- 
deflination and Grace, 

Tro'sists, Divines who follow the Doétrines of Thseras 
Aquinas, a School-Divine, whom the Papiils fhile the dng e/ice 
Dsfer, 

Tone 
Leather. 

To cut large Teoxcs out of another Man's Leather, 
This Proverb is not only levelled at a Cutter to a Shoemaker, 
who does not contrive and ext ot his Mafter’s Leather to the 
beft Advantage ; but it aims at all thofe Perfons, who, nicgardly 


(Spins, Sax. tuang, Daz] a Slip or Strop of 


to an Exceis of their on, would fain gain the Choratter of . 


Generous or Charitable at other People's Expences, and fo are 
very /igeral of ether People's Pockets to fave their own, either 
in Denaticns of Amity or Alm, and do, as Erajmu fays, Ex 
aliens terecre lata ferare lira: Ex aliens ceria liéeralis, or, da- 
dere aliens cori. Latins and the French, If coupé large courreye 
ou cuir d® autruy; the It. Fa larghe corregcé ded cucio a? al- 
true, the Sp. De piel agena larga esrrea, the Germans fay; Ing 
eines anderns Daur cH gue Bremen fehncivens the Greek, 
Taarrcreicn duav SipG. 

Tuor (Dop, Sax.) they reprefented him as a King, the 
Laplanders reprefent him by the Scump of a Tree, and offer 
Sacrifice ‘to him, which Sacrifice is ufually a Rain-Deer, From 
him Thurfday takes its Name, g. 4. Thor's-day. 

Tuo’ra [with Botanif:] the Herb Wolf's-Bane, L. 

Tuora'cica [thoracicus of thorax, L. the Breatt) Medi- 
cines good in Dileafes of the Breatt. 

Tuo'racica inferisr [with Anat.] a Branch of the fab- 
clavian Vein which fpreads itfelf on the Sides of the Break 
by feveral Branches, which communicate with thofe of the 
Azygos, under the Mulcle of the Breaft, L. 

HORA'CICA fiperior [with Anat.) another Branch of the 
fubclavian Vein which arites from the Buflica, and pafles to 
the Paps and Mufcles of the Breait. 

Tuo’racick [of thoracicus, L.] of, pertaining to, or good 
againit Difeafes of the Breaft. 

Tuora‘cicus Do&us (with Anatomifs] a Veffel that a- 
rifes about the Kidney of the Left Side, and afcends along 
the Cheft near the great Artery, ending at the fubclavian 
Vein on the Left Side. The Ufe of it is to convey the Juices, 
called Chy/e and Lympia, from the lower Patt to the Heart. 
This Dutt is alfo called Dactus Communis Lympharum, be- 
caufe the Lymphatick Veflels difcharge themicives into it, 
and alfo Dudas Chyliferas, L. 

Tuo'rat Line [in Palmiffry] a Mark or Line in the 
Hand, called the Line of Venws. 

Tuo'rax (@uee€, Gr.] the Cheft; all that Cavity cir- 
cumfcribed above the Bone of the Neck below by the Dia- 
phragm, before by the Breaft-Bone, behind by the Back- 
Bones, and on the Sides by the Ribs. 

Tuoan [Dopn, Sax. rozn, Dan. tosn, Sv. Dozn, Gy 
Droqn, Dut a Prickle of a Buth. 

norn-dack [Sonnif-bac, Sax.) a Fith. 

Tuo’aniness (SopnigneyyYe, Sux) Fulacfi of Thorns. 


3 Tuo'ane 
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Vro’any [Sonniz, S2x.] full of thorns. 

‘Tito’roucn [pnuh, or Suph, Sux.) thro’. : 

Tioroucn, through, or as it is abbreviated sro’, is a fepae 
ble prepolition, which denotes either the medium, thro’ which 
a thing pafles, or the efficient caule, the motive, or the means. 

Tuo's ovcuty [ ppuhlicx, Sax. door, Ds. deer, L. G. 
burch, H. G. thurn, Tevet } after a thorough manner. 

Tuo'ra bese (pnuh-fane, Sex.) a paffage thro’ a place 
from one ftreet or place to another. 

Teonovenlighad [in Architefure] a term ufed of rooms 
which are fail to be io, when they have windows at both ends. 

Tuoroven fitch [ppugh-peice, Sex.) as to go thorough- 
flitch, é.¢, to purfue a matter to the end or conclusion, 

Troroucu-wax, an herb good in ruptures. 

Tuorovca-Bu/s [in Mupct} that which goes quite thro” 
the compofition. 

Troroucu-paced, finifh'd, accomplifh'd, perfect. 

Tuworoucu-Tsl/, a duty pafd in ancient times to the earls of 
Richmond. 

Tuose (pty, Sex.) thofe perfons or things, the plural of 
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Txoucn [peah, Sax.) although. 

To make as Tuoucn, to feign. 

Tuovu (pu, Sax. Du, Dax, Du. and G. Tu, F. Sp. Port. 
and L. thu, Tévt.J a pronoun of the fecond perion. 

To Tuov a Perfon, to {peak to one in the fecond perfon fin- 
gular, as the Quakers do, 

Tuoveur (rr. Imp. and Part, P.) [Saht, Sax. dachte, G.] 
did think, have thought. 

Tuovount, v. To Think. 

Tuoucut [Sahr, Sax.] thinking, an operation of the mind; 
alfo opinion, care, defign and aim. 

@etond THoucuts are bef. 

Nothing can be more juft or natural than this pofition. It 
is impoffisle for a man at firlt thoughts, and without refiection, 
or fabmitting the thing offer'd to the teft of his judgment, to 
fee all the converiiences and inconveniences, that does or may 
attend it. His apprehenfions, at fecond view, will be more a- 
dequate, and condideration will and muft mend them, 

Tuowcuts are free. 

Every man has at leaft the property of his own thoughts, but 
ina great many cules it is prudent to keep them to themfelves. 
Words may lay a man liable to punifhment, but conceal’d 
thoughts cannot, agreeable to the Latin proverb; Cogitationis 
Pasa, nerro patisur. 

Tuov'cutrut [Sahrpul, Sax.) fall of thought. 

Trou‘outtutny [ Sahepulliz, Sax. ] after a thoughtful 
manner. 

Tuou’cutrutness [ Sahtpullnepye, Sax.) a thoughtful 
or thinking humour, faculty or confideration. 

Tuou’cutress (Sahtleay, Sex.) without thought. 

Tuou'’cutresty [Sabeleaplice, Sax-) after a carele(s man- 
ner, unthinkingly. 

cca a ( Gahtleayneyye, Sax.] an unthinking 


Tada, the feats of rowers in a boat, v. Thwarts. 

Tuovsann [Surenn, Sax. tufende, Dan. tufend, Se. Due 
fent, L. G. taufend, H. G. thufunt, Tews, of thiuftin, tio, 
gen, and bund, Teut. bundred.) 1000, M. L. 

Trovu’sanotu [ of tien, 10, and env, 100, Sax.) the 
toooth in order, 

Tuowts fresh of theluz, L. of 34a@, Gr. wooden pins 
in the gunnel of a boat, thorough which the rowers put their 
oars or {culls when they row, 


Tarackscat [with Chymifs] the metal which is yet in the 


mine. 
THRALL Spzl or Spcel-vom, Sex. traaboom, Sw.) a 
Tura‘tpom § ttate of bondage or fervitude. 


‘Tuxa’pris, the thropple, the wind-pipe of a horfe or 
other animal. 

Trraso’ntcat [of Téra/o, a moted braggadochio in Te- 
rence’s comedies} boalting, vain-glorious, oftentatious. 

Turave of Corn [of Drefa, Brit. twenty-four, or Bpeav, 
Sax. a bundle] twenty-four theaves or four fhocks , of fix 
—_—o" the fhock. J to ini e 

To Turgar Speapian, Sax.) to i upon a thing 

To Tureap down. $ pertinacioully, to affirm politively and 
cosftantly. 

To eS Sax.] to make ufe of menaces 
or threatening words, Gc. 

Trreatnen Folks libe long. 

The defign of this proverb is only to encourage tinaorous 
perions from being caft down and frightned out of their wits at 
every threat, by infinuating, that, fo far from being naortal, 
thofe who are threatned, live the longelt. F. Les menaces 
me tuent point. The Latins fay: Mineram firepitus, afiivarem 
erepitus: Which the Gerssaus give in their language : Qlerben 
Broken Girbr, den muls man mit felts Furtyeo begr aben, 
( # ¢. He that dies of threats, ought to be bury'd by fowmd of 
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affes farts. The Ic. fy: Dierimace nos tenere, di fromefe nem 
Ssdere. ( Don't be fearful of threats, nor rejoice at promiics.) 

Treats [of Spearian, Sex. threatenings, menaces. 

a eeeet without Power, are (ike Powder wirheut 
Ball. 

May make a flafh and a bounce, but can do no execution, 

Tuatao [Spac, Sax. Braat, Dan. traced) Sv. Dract, Dy. 
and L. G.) twine for fewing, made of flax, tilk, worlted, fe. 
alfo continuance. 

Tureap Bare, worn fo that the thread apperrs, 

To Tureap to put thread in the eye of a needle, 

To TuRe'ppLe 

Turee [tri, Brit. Spie, or Spy, Sax. tre, Dan tree, Su. 
bres, De. Brep,G. tres, L. and Sp, trois, F. treo, lt. Tes, 
Gr.J 3 or IU. 

_ Turse map keep Counfel, if tipo be atmay. 

This proverb infinuates, that a Sreret may te conceal’d, if 
kept within our own brealt, and infers at the fame time an im- 
probality of its being fo, if intrufted in any more. No Man és 
Sure that what be imperts to another will not be reveal ds Qived 
faceri vit, nemini dixeris, lay the Latins. (What thou would 
havea feeret, tell no man. The Jt. fay as we: Tr taceranno 
Se due non vi fone, "The Sp. Le que faben tres, faben toda res, 
(What three knows, all the world knows). 

Zn tures Chings a Wan map be calilp deceib’n, ofc. 
gn 8 Man, till known, a Cree, till dwn, and the Dap rill 

ct. 

The two firft may be rotten at heart, and it is hard to deter- 
— the event of the day, till the conclufion of it. 

HREE-FOLD [Speorealp, Sex. trefalvig, Sv. drepfaltiq, 
Gj ilo? 7” _— 

HREE-LEGG'n Staff, an inftrument compofed of wooden 
legs, made with Joints to thut all together, and to take off in 
the middle, for the more convenient carriage, on the top of 
which, a ball and focket are commonfy fix'd, to fupport and 
adjuft the inftruments for furveying, altronomy, é’r. 

Tuaeescore, fixty. 

Turenoni’a (Spnvediz, Gr] « mournful or funeral fong. 

Yo Turssu [3 n, Sex. troegha, Sv. dorfchen, Dw. 
and L. G, dretthen, H. G. trefthen, Test.) to beat the grain 
of corn out of the ear: alfo to beat or bang. 

WU Tuxesu pour Jacket. 
Fr. Fe vous accommoderai la Robe. 

That is, I'll beat you heartily. 

Tura’suer [Spzxpcepe, Sax.] one who beats corn out of 
the ear with a flail; = Fag fith having a broad and thick tail, 
with which he beats the head of a whale, 

Turssnoin [ Seprpold, Sex.) the ground-timber of a 

-way. 

Tunes: v. To Threvw. 

Turice (Spipa, Sax. trois fois, F. regis, Gr.] three tint, 

Tuatrr, favingnels or fparingnefs. 

A Spend-vunirt, a prodigal perion. 

Tuat’rrivy, {patingly. 

TuHai’rTiness, {paringne(s, — good- husbandry. 

Tuas'rry (not improbably of Spipeiz, Sex.) fpering, par- 
cimonious, induftrious. 

Turitt, a drill or boring tool, 

To Tair [Siplian, Sex. Drilfen, Du: and G.] to drill 
or bore, to thrutt through. 

Te Tuxtvx, to run as the blood does in the heart; alfo to 
kill, Sax, 

TRIMsA, an ancient piece of coin, in value three fhillings. 

Tuairrves, the fame in anox-team, as cart-ladders are in 
horfe-teams. 

Turirs, a littl worm that breeds in timber. 

Tuairainc? [Bpiding, Sax ) the third part of a cou 

Tritwinoa § or fhire, containing three or more hundreds 
or wapentakes, {uch as are the divifions, called Laths in Kent, 
a in Suffex, and Ridings in Yorkire, 

HRITHING [BpiSing, Sax ] a court held within the fore- 
seinen ile a the fame as our court-leet. 

uRITHING Reeoe Sing gZenepa, Sex.) the governour 
of a thrithing, betore i ey uled to J brought, that 
could not be determined in the wapentakes or hundreds. 

Te Turive [probably, g.d. drive om, i. €. facceed in af- 
fairs; or rather of thupan, ‘ewt. which is ufed in the fame 
fenfe] to grow or increafe in fubitance, to profper in the world, 

Turove, Turive, (Jrr. dnp.) did thrive. 

Turove, Turives [Jrr. Part, P-} have throve, thriven. 

Turiven, v. Te Thrive. 

gil gotten Goodg (elvom tHaive. 

H.G. Garecht Guth gebepher nicht. Lar. De male quef- 
tis vix gaudet tertias Hares: With which agrees the Higd 
German proverb: @a abel gemonnrnem Guth, hat der Brirre 
€rb weder Freud, noch Muth. Or thorter: #0 gemonnen, 
fo geronnen ; (As it comes, fo it g&s.) We have too many 


examples of it daily before our eyes, to doubt the trath of it. 
The Latins fay likewiie: Male parte mele délebumtar, or Male 
$F parturr, 
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Partum, made difperit, TheeFr. Bren mal acquit, Sen va 
comme il of gene. 
‘Getttr ririve fate than never. 
Lat. Pravjlat sero fapere, quam nunquam, 
fy 
Nunquars fera of, ad bones mores, via. 

To any thing that is goudand praife-worthy, it is better furely 
to come late, than not at alls be it, asthe Latia proverbs ex- 
prels, knowledge, manners, or whatever elie. 

He rhar will tHeive, mult rife at sFibe. 
He who hath ruriven, map Orcp nll Seven. 
jo wil nut rurive avail, map Meep rtf eleven. 
Thefe proverbs explain themfelves. 
Ban ruRives nor by hig own Device, 
Sut sfortune fabours in a rice. 

This proverb infinuates, that fortune often favours a man 
when he leat thinks of it: But he that relies upon foriune 
alone for his welfare, without ufing his own endeavours, may 
chance to wait long enough. 

Turoat [Spoz, Sax.) the wind-pipe, and parts about it. 

@ large Famtip has a large Turoar. 

An ill-natuc’d infinuation, in diltrutt of providence, fre- 
quently made ule of, to deter people trom marriage. 

T yave lent hun a Ragor to cur mp own Traoart. 

‘That is, I have put an opportunity into his hand to do me a 
dishindnels. Hew patior tetis, valnera fatta, meis, Late 

ave a Chick from the Gallows, and he'll cur pour 

Teroat, 

Ingratitude is the worl of all evils. Hardly any thing dif- 
plays a bale, ungenerous mind more tothe lite, A periun that 
can be ungratelul, is ripe forevery thing. Ic has been generally 
oblerved, that the goud any one does to a wicked man, is re- 
turn'd with evil, which has given rife to this proverb ; and no 
wonder ifa perfon, who has drawn fo deep in the well of ini- 
quity, as todelerve the gallows, do, with the fwine, return 
tothe mire, and reward with evil, even him who has fav'd 
him from the fad catattrophe. We may therefore do good to 
the evil man, but it is prudent to keep it out of his power to 
dv usany harm. ‘The Fr, fay: On me gagne rien @ obliger an 
ingrat. The Lat. Perit quod facis ingrats. ( What one does to 
an ungrateful perfon is Ioit.) The It. Dijpicea i! impiccate, che 
f° impiechera pot. (Cut down a thief from the gallows, and he 
will hang you alterwards.) 

Cou cut a Ban's Turoat with a Feather. 
Or, 
yu laugh ina Dan's Face, and cut hig THroat. 

That is, to flatter and footh him with falle profeilions of 
friendthip, when at the fame time we are laying a inare tor him 
to perpetrate his ruin, As thole injuries a_man receives from 
another, under the colour of fliendihip, againit which he is no 
ways guarded, are the molt grievous to him who receives 
them, fo they are the moft heinous in him that gives them, as 
they are acombination of villany and treachery. Lat. Altera 
mana fert Lapidem, alterd panem olentat. (i.e. With one 
hand he fhews you bread, and in the other he holds a ftone.} 

Turoar-wart, an herb good againit ulcers in the throat and 
mouth, 

{> Turon, to beat and pant, as the heart does. 

Turo'sst&e [of ScpuCsiv, Gr. as Minjbew conjectures) 
beating, panting, or aching, as the heart or a fwelling does, 

Turo’maosis [Spoutwors, Gr.) a dileale in the brealt, 
when the milk grows to curds or grumous. . 

Turomnos (354/33, Gr.) a lump, clot, or clufter of any 
thing, as of congealed blocd, curdled milk, & 6 

‘Thromaus fwith Surgeons] a {mall fwelling which arifes 
after blood-letting, when the orifice is either made too fmall, 
or larger than the capacioufnets of the vefleis will admit. 

A ‘Turone [trone, F. trowo, It. Sp. and Port. of shro- 
nut, L. Seavd, Gre] a chair of ftate, of fome rich matter, 
raifed two or three ileps from the ground, richly adorned and 
covered with a canopy, for kings and princes to fit on at times 
of publick ceremonies. ; . 

‘Tusones [in Tébeo/og.] the third rank of angels in the 
celettial hierarchy. 

A Titronc fSnang Sax. traeng, Sv. Dreng, or gedeng, 
Dz. gedrang, G.J a crowd or prets of people. 

Jo ‘TYurose [Spongan, Sux. traenge, Daa. trangia, Sa. 
Dringen, Dv. Gringen, G.] to crowd, to prefs cloie toge- 
ther; alfo to get together in great numbers. 

T Tuao'rece, to throttle or ftrangle, by {queezing the 
Wind-pipe. 

The esr (Spoyxel, Sax.) a bird, called alfo a thruhh. 

Ts 'Tuaorrye [of Spor or Sporelian, Sax.) to choak or 
Kop the breath, by holding or prefling the throat, 
_ ‘Turo'treine, choaking, 

Turove, o% Ty Thrive. 

THaoucn (ppuh, Sax.) v. Thorowgd. 

. Turouen and Térough, quite through. 

PWROUCH Tax, @ plani. 
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Turovcn'ty [prhulic, Sax.) 7. Thoroughly. 
Turovcuo'ut (ppuh ute, Sax.) thorough the whole. 
Tirow, a calt. 

Tiuro'wer [ of Bpapan, Sax. } one who twills filk, 

Rape thread, Ge. See filk. 

The Silk-Throwers were incorporated, April 23d. in,the 5th 
year of the reign of king Char/es 1. See Silk. 

Their arms are a throwing mill and reel, and 3 bales of filk. 

To Turow [Spapan, Sex.) to hurt or fling ; allo to work 
filk-twilt, worlted, &@¢, as throwiters do. 

Turew [drr. Jmp.) did throw. 

Trrown [Jrr. Part. P.} have or am thrown. 

‘Turown, vo. To Throw, 

Co rurow the Heribe after the Hatchet. 

That is, when we have fpenet or loft the greateft part of 
what we had, to be carelefs, and fet light of the remainders 
Which however is falle policy ; for it is good to keep a Neji-Exg, 
alittle may get more. ‘The Laties fay; Po? omnia perdere 
wawlvm. The Germ. Ales jum Fence hinaug fthmeiffen. 
To throw all (or as we fay, to throw the houwfey our of the 
window. The Spas. Echire/ mingo tras ef defiral. The Fr. 
Fetter le manche apres la coignée. Both which agree with ours. 
The rife of this proverb was from a poor wood-cleaver, who 
having broken the iron of his ‘utchet, threw the helve after ic. 
"Tis fometimes us'd to fignify a perfon is in defpair. 

To Turow one’s felf away, to expote one’s felf to danger. 

Te Turow @ Tesng in one's Dib, to refle&t upon one for 
any thing. 

Turows of Women [of Spopian, Sax. te fuffer) the paias 
of child-bearing 

Turums (tnumen, Sax.) the ends of weavers warps. 

Te THruM, to beat. 

Turusu (Snire, Sax.} a bird called alfo a throftle. 

4 Wind-Tiwrusn, a bird fo called, becaufe in the beginning 
of winter it comes into Exg/and in high winds. 

Tuausu, a diltemper children are liable to in the mouth. 

A Tuaust [probably of strujum, of trudere, L.) a puhh, 
fhove, &e. 

Jo Tuanust [prob. of trufitare, L. or perhaps of % an, 
Sax. to wrelt.) to pufh at or path rag a isis 

Turustr (irr. mp and Part. P.) did thruft, have thruft. 

Jo 'Twrust. or obtrude a thing upon one. 

Turva'tets (Spuaaais, Gr.) the herb called Rofe-Campion. 

Tury’on [Spver,Gr.) the herb furious or raging Se/anurs 
or night-fiade, 

Tuuxe, accounted by the ancient poets, as Firgil, ise, to 
be the farthelt ifland or part of the world; fome take it to be 
the Zj-and, lying beyond the Orkates. and belonging to Nor- 
way. Cambden will have it w be Schetland, fii by feamen 
called Hyleufel. 

Tuume (Suma, Sax. tumma, Se. Dupm, Dz, Duum, L. G. 
Baum, H. G.] the largett, firft, and fhorteit of the five fingers. 

CThep are Finger anv Tuums. 
ls is, they are fo great together, there is no parting 
them. 
_ To Tuums over a Book, that is, to turn it over, to go 
lightly thro’ it. School-boys generally leave the impreflions of 
their thumbs in their books. 

Taummim (COMO, Acb. perfefions] a part of the orna- 
ments or vellments of darom, the Fewijo high prick. The 
learned are not agreed what it was, or of what it was made ; 
but by many it is not reckoned among things wrought by art, 
but it is fuppofed to be fomething given by God to Moyes, to 
put into the breaft-plate of dares, and icems to have been 
Oracular, See Urin. 

4Tuvmuy, a blow with the hand, 

Jo Tuusp, to beat orftrike with the hand. 

TuuMrixe, a making a noife by beating ona thing with 
the hand, &¢. aifo great, asa thumping lye, &e. 

Truri’sutum? a cenfer or finoke pot to burn incenfe 

Turi'sutum § in, L. 

Tuu'NDERING {of Sunnan, Sex. Donner, H. G. tenare, Le 
tenner, F.J making aloud noife, alfo great. 

Tuu'nperina Barrels, are fuch as are filled with bombs, 
grenades, and other fire-works, to be rolled down a breach. 

To Tu'unver (BSunpan or Sunvpan, Sax, torne, Den. Don. 
deren, Dw. Donnern, G. tonare, L) to make a loud rolling 
notie. 

Tuunper (Sunvep, or Sunne, Sex. Dunder, Dz. donner, 
G.] a noife in the loweft region of the air, excited by a fudden 
kindling of fulphurous exhalations; a rattling noife which feems 
as if it palled through arches. 

‘T'nu'nprous, of or pertaining to thunder, Milton. 

Tuunoer-nout [of Sunvepbalt, Sax.) when any thing is 
broken or fhattered by lightning, ating with extraordinary viv. 
lence, it is called a Thunder-do/t, and people imagine it to be 
a hard body, and even a flones but the learned rather attribute 
it to the fubtilty, force, and penetrativenefs of the fulphureous 
matter, The phenomena or effects of this fuppofed thunder. 
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holt are very ftrange. Tet oftencr ftrikes on high places than on 
low; it frequently burns perfons clothes, without touching 
their bodies; fometimes breaks the bones, without leaving any 
tokens of hurting the flefh and clothes, and has even melted 
a {word in the fcabbard, without hurting or feeming to have 
touched the f{eabbard. - 

Tuu'npeR INGLY, after the manner of thunder, very noily. 

Tu'urspay Ehorf{gdap, Din, thunopxypoex, Sex. don. 
derdargh. Lv. Donnerstag, G.) the fitth day of the week, fo 
called of Toor, an idol or the anticnt Saxons and Teatones, which 
is fuppoled to be the fame as Jupiter of the Romant, &c, 

Tuurt renous (therifer, L.} bearing frankincente. 

ThuatLecous [rharilegus, L } gathering frankincenfe. 

Tuus (pup, Sux. Dug, Du.) atter this manuer, 

Tuus-fer, hitherto, 

Trus, frankincente, incent, Le 

‘Tawar? (of tuttr, Dan.) a crofs. ; 

Tuwants (4 Sea Term] the boards or benches laid a-crofs 
boats and gallies, upon which the rowers fit 

To Tuw ant (of rucrt, Dag, a-crofs] to crofs, oppole, con- 

f ee, Fe. Z 
: MT hase, [probably of the found made by a whip, 
Thwick-towack} a ttroke or blow. 

Jo Txwack, to lay on hard blows; alfo to prefs clole toge- 
ther. . 

Tuwick:-THWwack words invented to exprels the noile 
made by {macking (as fome call it) a whip taken from the 

found, 
i “Tuy [Bine, Sux. v. tine] of, or belonging to thee. 

Tuva (Sua, Gr.) a kind of wild cyprefs-tree, whofe wood 
is very {weet and lalting, the life tree. 

Try muna [wich Botani?s ] the herb-favoury, L. 

Ture [thymus, L. Sues, Gr.) the herb commonly called 
Thyme. 

‘Tuy Me’tta (with Botani?s) the herb {purge-flax. 

TuyMta’ma [Suuitue, Gr.) incenfe, pertume. 

Tuv’micx Mein, a branch of the fubclavian vein. : 

Tuy’mion 2 a kind of wart, ragged at the top like a 

Tivaicue thyme-leaf, or, as others will have it, of the 
colour of thyme flowers. 

Tuy Mi’res (Sueizus, Gr.) wine made of thyme. ; 

‘Tuy'mus (with dnat.ja conplobated glandule or kernel in 
the throat, iticking to the upper part of the Mediajflinam, and 
lying between the divilions of the fubclavian veins and arteries. 
It is whitith, foft, and fpungy, and larger in children than in 
women and men, 

THYROARYTAENOI’pEs [with Anat.) a pair of large muf- 
cles which proceed from the cartilage, call'd Scutiformis, and 
extend themilelves forward to the fides of the Arytenoides, the 
fourth and filth part of the Larynx, ferving to contrat and 
clofe the opening of the Larynx, 

Tuyroiptas glandule (with Anat } are two glandules of a 
vifcous folid jubitance, wonderfully adorn'’d with veflels of all 
forts, and hard membranes, almoft to the bignefs and fhape 
of an hen’s egy, fituated at che lower part of the Larynx, at 
the fides of the cartilages, call’d Scutiformes, ‘The ule of thefe 
feems to be to feparate a liquor for the lubrication of the Larynx, 
by which means the voice is render'd firm, fmooth, and Iweet 
and they alfo contribute to the roundne(s of the neck, by their 
filling up the empty {paces about the Larynx. 

Toy rolpes (Sugseid'ing of Suge a door and if, Gr, 
form, with eat.) is a cartilage of the Larynx, call'd Scusiformis; 
alio fome cali by this name the hole of the Os Pudis, 

“Tuyasus (with Botan.) an upright and tapering ftalk or 
flemn of any herb; allo the Spica, which is am ear or blade of 
corn, L, 

‘Tiara, [eer F, tiara, It. Sp.and L.Ja high tharp:pointed 
cap, .antiently worn by fovereign princes, and thole of the 
blood royal among the Per/iams, allo the pope’s triple crown, 

Ts, a poor forry fort of woman. 

Tr'sta ale Anat.} the bony part of the knee and the ancle, 
called alio Pocile matjas 

Tipta'hts aaticus [in Anat.) a mulcle of the ‘ arfus fituated 
at the back part of the Tiérw, ariling trom the lower part of 
the upper appeadage of that bone, and is inferted into the infide 
of the Os Canciforme majus; its office is to pull the foot up. 
wards and directly forwards, Z. 

Tipiacss pofticws (in Anat.J a mufcle of the foot, fituated 
at the back part of the Tidia, taking its rile from the upper and 
back parts of the Fidu/z, as alfo from the ligament contained 
between the faid bone and the Tidia, and is inferted into the 
Os Naviculare internally and fide-ways; it draws the foot up- 
wards and inwards, Z. 

Toe Tice [in Horses] a habit that they take of prefling their 
teeth againft the manger or all along the halter or collar, a3 if 
they would bite it. 

Tick (tigue, F.] an infect. 

Ticker (etiquette, O. L. F.} a note for the payment of a 
feaman’s wages; alfo tor going toa fealt, a funeral, a play, &'¢. 








Ti 


To Ti'cxer [etiguetter, O, L. F.) to puta ticket upon any 
thing. 

To Tick : to go on {core, to take up poods, &'¢. 

Te go upom Tick upon trulft or credie. 

Tick 


Ti'cxino,¢ # fort of rong linnen for bedding, &'e. 


To Ticxce [of tinclan or cieelan, Sex. as 
tures Bitteln, De and L. G Rursel, H, 
laugh, &'c. by titillation, to pleate or flatter. 

be Trewes tr off, 

That is, he is exceeding quick ae his bufinels, 
Hl fait des merveilles. (he performs wonders} 

Ti'exien, one who tickles; allo, by way of 
Which caules trouble or pain. 

Trens Ish, aptto be affected with tickling cr titillation, an 
action better conccived than expreffed. 

Trexutss, touchy, capricious, alfo nice, dangerous. 

Ticktisn, [with Horfemen) ahorfe is faid wo be ticklith, 
that is, too tender upon the fpur, and too fenfible, that does 
not freely fly the ipur, but in fome mealure refills them, 
throwing himéelf up, when they come near and Frick his skin, 

TickLisuny, with caution. 

Tt CkLIsHNess, aptnels to he tickled; alfo hazardoufnefs, 

Ticktacx [erifrac, F, and Tt.) a game at tables, 

Tip, nice, delicate, as a Tid- Bir. 

To Ti’ppxe, to induige, or fondle. to make much of, 

Troe (tutd, Dan, tpdh, Se. tpte, Dy. and L. G, tin, Sax.] 
the flux and reflux of the fea, allo time feafon, as whitlun-tide 
evening tide. : 

To bring the Tine with them [Sea Phraje] ufed when they 
are fo go into a harbour overa bar (4. ¢ a rock or fhell,) fig- 
nies that chey will come in with the flood, that they may get 
Over the bar fafely. 

To fleww Tipe and balf Tipe [Sea-Phra/e] is when the tide 
runs three hours, which is four points of the compals, in the 
Oging or open fea, longer than it does by the fhore: tho’ at 
the fame time, by longer is not meant more hours, (becaule 
it always ebbs and flows fix hours; ) but that ifie be high water 
a-fhore at twelve o'clock, it will not be fo in the Offng till 
three o'clock, which is the bound and time for the running of 
a half-tide. 

Half Tipe and Half quarter [Sea Phrafe] is when it flows 
more than tide and half tide, i. ¢ five points. 

Tipts-Man, a tide-waiter, a cultom-houle officer, who 
watches on board of fhips, till the cultom of the goods be paid, 
and the thip unloaded, 

Tipivy [prob. q. d. tightly} not flatternly, overtly, care. 
lely, unhandily, or aukwardly. 

T1’ptness, clevernels, neatnefs, handinefs, 

Tr'ptnes [of betin or tinan, Sax. to happen, q. d. things 
happening tpdtinge Dy, redung, L. G. seitung H. G.] an ac- 
count or relation of what has happened, or occurrences at a 
diftance, , ; 

Tt'py, clever, nest, tight in drefs, tranf in 
affairs, &¢. that does bufinefs with inwace Gaon ‘ 

AT 18, a bond or obligation, as, marriage is a facred tie. 

To T1'e [of tian, Sax.] to bind or join together by a knot 
to lay an obligation upon, . 

Tiexce [with the Roman catholicks] one of the canonical 
hours, i ¢, eight o'clock Prayers in fummer, 

Trerce [¢iers, F. terza, It. tercia, Sp.) 
forty two gallons. 

Tierce [in Muck.) See Third. 

Tierce (at Cards)a fequence of 

Trterce [in Heraldry] fignifies, that the thield is divided 

into three equal parts, when thofe Parts are of 

many different colours or metals; or ifthe Chief 

and Buj? are both of the fame colour, when they 

are divided by a Fef@ then the colour of the field 

is only to be expre(s'd, and the Fejle mentioned. 
But if otherwile, it is proper to fay Tierce em Feffe, and to men- 
tion the firlt, fecond, or third colours or nvtals; and if it be 
divided in Pale, to fay Tierce en Pale, F. 

Tiercs, athrult in fencing. 

Trercen [with Faleon.ja male hawk, fo called, becaufe it 
is a third part lefs than the female in bigne(s and itrenerh, 

Tie’rcer [of tierce, Fa third] a fong of three ftanza’s, or 
a ftaff of three verfes. 

Tits [in a Séip} are thofe ropes by which the yards hang 
and that carry them up when the halliards are ftrained. 7 

4 Tier, a fmall quantity of potable Jj ors, a i 
punch, €¥¢, alfoa fmall fir pe fall ayo b ie: 

To ‘irr, to be angry, peevith, fretful, or difpleafed at, 

Ti'rrany, a fort of thin filk, or fine gawze, 

Tice [in “rcbited.) the that of a column from the aftragal 
to the capital, 

Ti'cer (tiers, L. tigre, F. It, and Sp. tiger, Du. and G, 
of tizers, Gr.] a very fierce bealt of pre 
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irony, that 


and ten in winter, 
a veflel containing 


3 cards of the fame colour. 
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4 Ticer [in Hierogiyp5,) reprelented a favaze nature, and 
a hater 


TI 


a hater of all goodnéfs, being accounted an animal cruel and 
revengeful, and is reported to fall into a violent rage when it 
hears the found of a thufical inflrument, 

'T'tct (eld Rev.) a clofe or inclofure. 

‘TEAGE 

Trent [of dic&t, Dw. dirht, G.] not flatternly in drefs; alfo 
that will hold liquor without leaking; alfo fraight, asa lime or 
rope pulled hard. 

To Tt'curEN, to make ftraight, asa line, cord, &¢. alfo to 
drefs after a tight manner. 

Ti'curness, {traightnefs by means of hard pulling, a3 a 
cord. &¢, alfo clevernefs in drels, in oppofition to loofenels; 
allo clevernefs in howthold affairs or houlewifery. 

Jo Ti'cux [a word framed from the found in laughing as 
72, bé, bé, bi} to laugh childifhly, wantonly, or in a low tonc. 

Tr'cress [tigris, L. tigrege, F.) a female tiger. 

Tiori'ns [tigrinus, L. of reyes, Gr) of or like a tiger. 

Tike, a diminutive term; as a Tike, a {mall bullock or hei- 
fer, afmall dog or curs a Yorksbire tike, a York/bire man or 
woman. 

True [sigle, Dan. tegel, Su. ciexl, or cigle, Sax. tichel, 
Du. teegel, L. G. ziegel, H. G. tase, F. tegoéa, It. tejelle, Sp. 
tijolo, Port ] a fquare plate made of earth, and baked for the 
covering of houles, Jaying ground-floors, &c- 

fo Tire, or,cover with tiles. 

A Tive-sils, a furnace for baking tiles. 

Ts Tire, tocover with tiles. 

Tinia = Botan.) the teil-tree, L. 

Tint [eil, Sex. til, Daw. and Sx.) to until. 

Tituand watill, are infeperable prepolitions, which denote 
the time in which an adtion ends, and lignifies likewile before. 

To Trut [tilian, Sax.] to plough, dig, or labour the ground. 

Tit (Bille, Sax.) alittle drawer, box, &r, ina desk, coun- 
ter, chet, cabinet, &e. 

The Trur [or thelf] of a printer's prefs. 

'Tr'txrace (of tilian. Sax.) the culture of the ground, 

'Titien, a plough maa. 

“Titres, a {mall tree left to grow biggers alfoa piece of 
wood pertaining to the helm of a boat, or rudder of a fhip. 

Tits, lentils, a fort of pulfe. 

Trxt, the cloth that covers the boat; alfe the ftooping po- 
fture of a cask of liquor. 

Tixt-Boat, a boat covered with a tilt, to keep off rain, &&c. 

To Titr [prob. of cealepian, Sax. to hazard} to fight or 
engage at the martial exercife of tilting; é ¢ armed men run- 
ning at tilts, or at one another, with {pears on horfeback. 

fe Titt Beer (prob. of tillen, Dw. to heave or raife up] to 
raile a cask that is near out, to fet it fteoping. 

Tints [of cilian, Sex. to till] tillage or tilling of land. 

Ti'MARk [in the aoe fignior's dominions] a lordfhip or tract 
of ground, which the grand fignior gives the Spabi’s to enjoy, 
during life, for their fubfittence. 

Tima’xtors [among the Turks] thofe who out of conquered 
Jands have a portion allow'd them, to ferve on horfe-back and 
find arms, ammunition, &c. at their own charge, as often and 
as fong as it thall be required. 

Ti'maex [timbpe, Sax.] all thofe kinds of trees, which be- 
ing cut down and feafoned, are ufeful for the carpenter, joiner, 
or other workman to work upon, 

Ti'maer (of Skint or Furr] the number of forty. 

Tusmper, as belly-timber, victuals. 

Timper Mea/fure, forty three folid feet in meafure make a 
tun and fifty feet a load. 

Te remate [in Fas/conry] isto neftle or make a neft, as birds 


ef prey do. 

ree as of Ermin [in Heraldry) the ranks or rows of Er- 
min in the robes of noblemen. 

Rifing Timpens [in a Ship) are thofe thick planks that 
both before and behind on both fides, under the ends of t 
beams and timber of the fecond deck, to the third deck, half 
deck, and quarter deck, fo thatthe timbers of the deck bear on 
them both at the thip’s fides, 

Fisor-TimMpers fin a Séig) are thofe which form the 

Grownd-Timpers ( floor ot it, that lie on the keel and are 
faltened to it with bolts through the keelfon. 

Timers’ (in Hera/dry) the creft which in any atchiewement 
stands on the top of the helmet. 

Jo Timaer [ timbpian, Sex. timmern, Du. and L. G, 
simmecn H. G. simbron, Tewt.) co build or frame with timber 

Timsren, built, framed, made as /ight-timbred, made light; 
not heavy and bulky in body, but fit for activity and nimblen efs. 
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have thereof confifts in the order of fucceffive perceptions. 

Time, feafon, occafior, allo leilure, 

Time [by the Anticnts) was reprefented by an old mim 
winged, or with iron teeth, or by an old man bald, winged with 
a feythe and an hour-glais. 

Ajironomical Time, fimply taken, fignifies the motion of she 


ars. 

Aftronomical is that which flows equally in itfelf, 
Mathematicalé Time ? without relation to any outward 
Abjalute thing, and by another word is cal- 

led Durstion, 
Civil Time, fignifies the time appointed to common ules. 
Relative is the fenfible and outward meafure of 
gs Time > any duration or continuance, eftimated 
ulgar by motion; and this is commonly ufed 
inftead of true time. 


To Time a Thing well or ill, isto do or tranfact it at a pro- 
per or improper time. 

Time [in Mu/ick) is the meafares which are feperated in wri- 
ae | by ftrokes or bars. 

0 beat Tame (in Mufick] to give or diftinguifh fuch time by 
a blow or motion of the hand or toot. 

Time Id Bout) four times, five times, ¢ time, &'e, 

Duple Time (in Mujick] or a {emi-breve, is generally called 
Common, becaule molt ufed, and is when all the notes are in- 
creafed by two. 

Triple Time [in Mujict] is that whereby the meafure is 
counted by three. 

Time [in Fencing] is of three kinds, that of the fword, that 
of the foor, and that of the whole body. 

Time [with Horfemen] is fometimes taken for the motion of 
a horfe, that obferves meafure and jultnefs im the manage; and 
fometimes it fignifies the time between two of his motions; alfo 
the effect of one of the aids. 

Take Tima bp the Fore lock. And 

Time and Eide will Gap for no Man. 

Lat. Dam doguimar fugit bora, Or. 
Volat irrevocabile tempus, 

Thefe two proverbs contain, the fame good advice to us, to 
make the beft ufe of our time, and not by an unreafonable indo- 
lence to lofe, or rather voluntarily to throw away a blefling 
which is never to be — cic hlr gb Yet we fee with what 
alliduity the greater part of mankind ftudy to deftroy and a 
ther ai ifa burthen too heavy to bear. . — 

Time bringg all © hings to Light. 
Time and Straw mabe Medlars ripe, 

The meaning of thefe two proverbs is that there is nothing fo 
clofely hid, or cunningly conceal’d, but what will foon or late 
be difcover'd and laid open: according to the Latin proverb : 
Tempore patet occulta Veritas, The refiection upon which may 
be a ufetul warning to us, not to engage in any that is un- 
jultifiable, upon a fond prefumption, that wo thall be for ever 
capable of concealing it from the eye of the world. A thoufand 
unforefeen incidents may blalt our hopes, and lay us open, 
where we had the leaft apprehenfion of it, and expofe us to 
fhame and infamy. Truth is the Daughser of Time, and Time 
will be delivered of ber, 

Time and Chought quelis the hrabiet Grief. 

There is no affliction fo great but what time will aflwage and 
diverfity of thought divert. Lat. Diss ademit egritudinem, 

TiMELINGss Feitalice, Sax.) earlinefs, fitnefs of time, op- 
portunenels, 

Ti’macy [timlice, Sex.] el ree feafonably, alfo foon. 

Ti'Mipness? [timiditas, simidsté, F. timiditd, It. 

Timi pity § fearfulne(s, timoroufnels. 

Timoro'so [in Mu. Bovks] fignifies to play with fear, care, 
or caution, Ital, 

Ti’Monous [timorofo, It. and Sp. timoro/us, L.] fearful. 

TiMeRousty, with fear. 

Ti'Monousness [of timorofus, L.] fearfulnels, 

Timo’rHaans, certain hereticks, who held that Cérif vras 


Tr'serne [fadourin, F. tympanam, L. of tuaevev, Gat.)  befides 


4 mufical inftrument. 

Time (cima, Sux, time, Dan. timma, Se, an bour. rem- 
pus, L. tems, F. tempo, It. and Port. tiempo, Sp.) a cet tain 
imeafure OF portion of eternity, diltinguifhed by the motion of the 
fun, Ge. or heavenly luminaries, hy which the diftances and 
duration of fublanary affairs are meafured. Or time is other wife 
defined to be a fuccellion ef Phaxowena, and the idea that we 


Se 

2 Itis very foft, fofter than any metal except lead. 
3. It as the lealt xt in the fire of all metals, affords 
the greateft quantity of fulphureous fumes and confe- 
quently loofes moft weight in the fire. 

4 It is fufible by the moft gentle fire. 

5 It cafily and intimately mixes with all other metals. 

© It is the lealt fonorous of al] metals. 
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fa 


tts glebe or ore isa heavy fpongious flone refembling a ftone 


gnatw'd on by fulphur or a bone half calein'd. 


Cornwal and Devenjoire fupply all Exrepe with this metal, 


Tis, thin plates of iron tinned over. 

Te Tin, to cover over with Cine ; : 

Tun Penny, acertain cuftomary duty antiently paid co the 
ithing-men. aa 
7 Tis Glajs, a metallick fubltance, finooth and like tin, called 
By mut Bs eS 

Tin-H orm, an vet] ted api 

Tin [among Chymifir]is called Jupiter. > ! 

Salt pale {with Cdyary/?s) is tin calcin’d and difilled with 
vinegar poured upon it, from which afterwards pafioy through 
an operation by fire, and being fet in a cool place, a very white 

tis drawn. . . att. * 
yor of Tin (in Chym.] a kind of white Cofmetick or paint 
for the complexion, drawn with Su/ armoniack by fublimation. 

Diapberetick Tis [in Chyr.) is fine tin and regalus of anu 
mony melied twice, firlt together, and afterwards with fale- 
petre, after which having palicd under various lotions or wa- 
things a powder is procures . : 

Carafiof T1%, a white powder made of tin, of which a Fu- 
cus is made, called Spanifh white. . i 

Calx of Tix, the fame as Bezoardicum Fevial ¢. 

Tinxcar, a fort of nitre or falt-petre, Aradick. 

Ttxcxer-Men, fither-men who uled to deftroy the young 
fry of fifh in the river of Thames, by nets and unlawful engines. 

Tincr (teint, F. tintura, [e.] a colouring, Le 

Ti'nerive [tiailis, L.) that wherewith a thing is dyed. 

Tinerura [teinture. F. tintara, It. and Sp. tindlura, LJ 
a ftain, colour or dyes alfo an impreffions likewile a fmack or 
{mattering of any thing. ; : 

Tincture {in Céymitry] a diffolution of the moft fine and 
R volatile parts of ilver made in fpirits of wines by chymical 

woters. Li jsexprefs'd by this charaéterin the margin. 

Tu’weture [in Heraldry) means only the hue or colour of 
any thing; and the two metals Or and Argent may be com- 
=rehended under this denomination, becaule they are often re- 
prefericed by yellow and whire. . . 
e Ti ep RED [of fiadtura, L.J coloured, ftained, dyed; alfo 
having gained an imperteét knowledge or {mattering of any art 
or {cience. ; oe 

Ti'ncture of the Moon [with Chymi/s] a diffolution of 
fome of the more rarified parts of filver, made in {pirits of wine. 

To Tincture, to dye, ftain, or colour. 

Trxarea [with Botan.) mother-wort, or gold-flower, L, 

To Tino {of tender, Dax. tynan, Sax. tunden, Dy. tucns 
ven, L. G. jinden, H. G. jentan or tandilan, Tent.) to 
licht, asa candle, fire, &¢. 

“TNoen(tynven, Sax. tunder, Su. tuender, L. G. gu. 
ender, H. G. guntrun, Test. all which, as well as the words 
in the foregoing article are probably deriv’d from tan, Celtick, 
fire) fine iimnen half burnt, to prepare ic for the more ready re- 
ceiving ‘he lealt {park of fire. wes : 

Tinea {with Surgeons) a crulty, ftinkigg ulcer in the head, 
that gnaws and confumes the skin, Z, 

Tixe, the grain of a fork. ; 

T: Esa s - officer of the foreft, who look'd after vert and 
yeniion in the night. ; ; 

Tinetum (old Ree.] brufh-wood for fencing and hedging. 

Tine [sietin, It.) the found of a bell, ; ‘ 

To Tixce [of tengere, L.) to dip, to colour, to give a tin- 
Gture to, to dye lightly. ; 

To 'Ti'xGue [tincian, C Br. trighen, Tewt. tinter, F. tin. 
nire, L.) to make a noile or ring as the cars, or as a {mall bell or 
vefie] of metal. _ 

Trncuine [(tinaityt, or tinsiens, of tinmire, L. tiatement, 
tintin, F. tintinvia, It.] a jingling not ct, as of hells, or fome 
vefiel made of metal, being itruck; allo a tort of pricking pain in 
the errs, toes, Le. ; 

Ti'x¢ TANG, an imitative expreffion for the found of a 
bell, &7¢. ; 

To Tinx, v. to tingle. 

Ag the Bell Piscern, the Fool rhinkerh. 

Ti'nxar [with Chynifs) borax or gald folder. 

Tinker, amender of veilels ot brafs, copper, Gr. 

To Ti’xker [of tanire, L. to make a tinkling noife) to 
mend veilzls of brafs, ay 3 re 

Tinnitus aurium, a buzzing or tingling in the ears, pro- 
ceeding trom an obftruction of the ear; for the air that is fhat 
Up is ‘continually moved by the beating of the arteries, and 
the drum of the ear lightly verberated, whence ariled a buzzing 
or noile, L. 

Ti'nset [prob. of etincel/e, F.a {park} a fort of filk or 
cloth, &¢. made of filk and copper-thread, 

Tr'xseLtine, aborder of filver. 

TrnT, 2 measure : a ue 

TinTaMa’e (prob. q.d. tinnitus Martis, i.e. the tinkling 
of Mars, the God of war}a confufed nvile, a hidcous outcry. 
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Tin-worM, a {mall red worm, round and having many 
legs, relembling a hog loufe, that creeps in the grafs, and poi- 
fons thole beaits that happen to eatic. 

Tiny (tune, Dan. prob. of senuis, L.] little, {mall, 

Tip (tip, Du. tipp, Tewt.) the extremity or, point of a thing, 
as the tip ofthe car, cee. allo a {mall draught; alfo one part of 
the play at nine pins, &¢. 

To Tip (tippen, Du. and Tewt.] to put on tips at the ends of 
horns, brinss of drinking-veffels, &¢. alfo to trike down nine. 
pins, &+, by a calt of the bowl. 

To Trp one’s Hand, to bribe. 
we Tip onea Wink, to make afign, or give afignal of any 
thing. 

To Trp off, to fall off, likewife to die, 

Tirert (cxppet, Sax.)a furr-neckerchief, &'¢. for women; 
alio a doétor of divinity’s tcarf. 

Trrrve, drink, 

Jo Tiprce, to be continually drinking. 

Tirprer [prob q. d. fippier,, or fipper, of ip) a frequent 
Grinker, a tuddle cap. 

TiprLine [q. de fippling, or fipping] frequent drinking, 
fuddling. 

Tir-starr [fo named from the ttaff which they carry tipp.d 
with filver] an officer who takes into cuttody {uch perfons who 
are committed by a court of judicature. 

Tr Psy, foncthing in drink, muddled, fuddled. 

Tir-rok [of sip and toe} fhanding on the tips of the toes, 

Tire (prob. of towr, F. order or of atours, O, Fi a lady's 
attire} attire, drefs, an ornament for the head. 

Tire-Sf oman, a head dretler, &'¢ 

Tire? [ot guns, prob. of tovr, F. or tuper, Du.}a row 
Three or range of guns. 

To Tine (of ateur, O. FJ to drefs, 

fo Tine [tipian, Sax.) to weary or fatigue, or become 
weary, 

Traine [in Falcow.) the givinga hawk a leg or wing of 4 
pullet co pluck. 

Ti'resome [of tipian, Sex.] wearifome, fatiguing. 

Ti'kesomeness, fatiguingnels, a wearifome quality. 

Trirwitn, a bird otherwile called a lapwing. 

Ti’sicx (ens: L. phrbific, F. tijftea, It. and Sp. eSiase 
of gSiw Gr.) an ulceration of the lungs, accompanied with an 
hettick fever, and caufing a confumption of the whole body. 

Ti'sicar? [ot pbrbifews, L: pbtbifigue, F. of g3igixd¢; 

Ti'sicxy § Gr.) troubled with the phthifick, 

Ti'ssuz [prob, of rift, or tiffere, F. tifico, It. and Sp. a 


web or weft] a rich fort of ftuff, made of filk and gold or filver, 
interwoven, 


Tir, alittle horfe, a little bird, &&*¢. 

Tire (Sea Term) a thip is faid to be site or sight, when fhe 
is fo ftanch as to let in but very little water. 

Ti THanre [of teoSa, Sax. and ab/r} liable to pay tithes, 

Jo Titne [teoSian, Sex.) totake tithe or the tenth part. 

Tirne (teoS, Sax.) the tenth part of all fruits, és¢. the 
revenue generally due to the parfon of the parifh. 

Tiruer, a tithe-gatherer. 

. hide Es, were firlt eftablifhed in Emg/and, about the year 
786, 

Perfonal Titnss, thofe which are due, accruing from the 
profits of datour, art, trade, navigation and indufiry of man. 

Predial Titnes, are fuch as arife from the truits of the 
grounc, as Corn, Hay, Hemp, Fruits, 

Mixt Ttues, are fuch as rife from beafls and other animals, 
fed with the fruits of the earth, ascheele, wool, lambs, calves, 
fowls, &'¢. 

Great Titus, are thofé of corn, hay, wood, €9¢, 

Smali Tirnes, are thofe offlax, &'¢. which are fredial, 
and thofe cf wool, milk, checfe, Jambs, &¥¢. which are mixt, 

ATirutxa [ceoSunz, Sax.) ten houfe-keepers bound to 
the king for the peaceable behaviour of each other. 

Titninc-Mer, aman out of every ten families. In the 
time of the Engi Saxons every hundred in England was dj. 
vided into ten ditricts or tithings; every tithing was made up 
of ten friburgs, and each friburg of ten families; and within e- 
very fuch tithing there were tithing-men to examin and deters 
mine all leffer caules between villages and neighbours, but they 
were to reter all greater matters to juperior courts, 

Tirurnc-Penay, acultomary duty paid to the theriff by the 
rithing-courts. 

Tituysa'Luus [with Botan.) the plant call'd fpurge, Z. 

Tititta'rion, a tickling, a pleafing itch, a fenfation of 
pleafure upon the foft touch or rubbing of fome parts, Z, 

Tr'riny cx [o/d Wit.) a tale-bearer. 

Tit-Lvarx, a {mall bird. 

Ti'tie (titre, F. titols, It. titulo, Sp. and Port. titules, 
L.} a mame of honour, an appellation of dignity, dillinétion, 
and prehemirence; alio the name of a book, &¢, 

8G 


Titis 





TO 


Titce [in Lew) a right, aclaim, a jull caufe for poffefling or 
enjoying any things allo writings or records to prove a perion’s 
right. 

Sreeus of Entry [in Law) is when a perfon makes a feoff- 
ment of land upon a Certain condition, and the condition is bro- 
ken; after which the feotier has a title to enter upon the land 
again. 

To Tite, to givea title. 

Tits [fome derive it of 7ux95+, Gr. fmall} {mall cattle. 

{To Titre (prob. of pittcrn, Tewt. to tremble) to giggie 
or Jauzh by fits, 

Tirtee, the fmall point put upon the top of the letter i and 
ellewere, alfoa dot, or thing of imall account. 

Titrhe-tatTLe, prating, empty dilcourfe. 

To TwitTTLe-TWATTLE 

Ta TittLe-TATTLe 

Tr’tusancy ([titadantia, L.)a fluttering, flammering, or 
mitiing in one’s words, 

Tivvsa' TION, a flipgering, recling, waving to and fro, or 
flunbling, L. 

Tirusa’tion (in Aron.) a kind of vibration or fhaking, 
which the antients attributed to the cryftalline heaven, to 
account for certain irregularities they obferved in the motion 
of the planets. 

Ti'rucar [tituluire, F. titolare, It. titular, Sp. titudaris, 
L ) of of belonging to the title. 

TrruLar a perfon invelted with a tile, by virtue 

Ti'rucary § whereof he holds an ollice or benefice, whe- 
ther he performs the funétions thercof, or not. 

Ti'rucaaness [of ¢italaris, L. and aes. Eng.) a titular 


quality. 

Ti'ryre ; a nick-name given to the liquor or ftrong 

Or Ti'rreRy§ waters, called Gemeva or Genevre, prob. 
Lccanfe it maXes the drinkers merry, laugh, and titer. 

Tme’sts [7uies¢, Gr. a fection) a figure in grammar, by 
which a compound word is divided into two parts, by fome 
other word that is put between, as Virgil, Septem fubjecta 
trioni, for Sudjela feptemtrions. 

‘lo (to, Sax. tor, te, ror, Dw. to, tue, L. G. su, H. G.] 
unto; a Prep. alfo the fign of the Inf.M, As infeparable prepofi- 
tions they denote motion to a place, and figniiy Itkewile 
relation to any things the ule for which a thing is defign'd 
and the intention, they are likewife us'd inftead of for, in, t9- 
wards, before, and in feveral other fignifications. 

Toap [tad, Sax.] a reptile animal well known. 

Toast (toffum, L.)a flice of bread held before the fire till it 
is brown; allo a perfon's name whole health is to be drank. 

To Toast [tower of torrere, I.) to make a toalt of bread; 
alfo to propofe a health. 

Tona‘cco fot Tobage, an ifland in America, whence Sir 
Francis Drake brought it into Exg/and] a plant well known. 

Topa’cconisy [un merchand de tabac, F.jJ one who deals 
in tobacco. 

Toccata 

Tocca’To 
tary, Jtal. 

Tocxawaucn, a wholcfome and favoury root, growing in 
Vircinia, &c. 

Top [cov, Sex.] a quantity of wool of 28 pound. 

To Dax [co-vxz, Sax.] this day. 

Js Monaow [to-mongen, Sax} the day after the prefent. 

Jo Nicur [<o nibt, Sax.) this-night. 

Tor [ea, tah, or teah, Sex. tata, Su. teen, Du. zehe, H. 
G.]Ja finger of the foot. 

Toe {ofa Horje] the fay of the hoof upon the forepart of 
the foot, comprehended between the quarters. 

From Top t9 Toe, from head to foot. 

Tort (tore, Sax.) a mefluage or houfe, or rather the place 
where a mefiuage once food, that is now fallen or pulled 
down ; allo a grove of trees. 

Tort-man, the owner of a toft. 

Toca, a large woollen mantle without fleeves of divers co- 
Jours, fet off with various ornaments, worn by the Roman, 
both men and women, /t. Sp. and L. 

Tocaren [fezates, L.) clothed with, or wearing a gown, 

Toce’ruer (Cox iSepe, Sex.) in company, by one another, 

Toit [of tipian, Sax.) labour, pains, drudgery. 

Jo Toit [zipian, Sax. to tire} to labour, to do drudgery. 

Torts, (sores, F.) fnares, traps, Or nets, for catching wild 
bealts. 

Tor'tsome, full of Inbour, wearifome. 

Tor'tsomeness [of cipian, Sex.) laborioufnels, &¢. 

Tot'er [toilette, F.) a fine cloth fpread upon a table in a 
bed-chamber, &¢, or ina lady's drefling-room. 

Totse, a fithom, F 

‘Totsox, D'or (in Heraldry) a golden fleece. 

Mm oxen [racn, Sax. tegea, Dan. tekn, Sv. teetken Dy. and 
L. G. seirhen, H. G.] a mark or fign, a gilt fent. 

Jn Token of in witnels of. 


é to prate, or talk idly. 


{in Afv. Books) fignifies a kind of extempore 
prelude or overture, called in Engiifb a volun- 


TO 


T. To'xen [eacnian, Sax,] to betoken; to thew fome fign 
or token. 

To Tot [of tollere, L. to take away] in law fignifies to de- 
feat or take away, as to fol the Entry, is to take away the right 
of Entry. 

Totepo a Sword, the blade of which was made in To/eds 
in Spain. 

Torn @. ¢9 Tell. 

Torerauriiry [toferabifitas, L.) tolerablenefs, bearable 
nels, . 

To'LeranLeness fof toleradilir, L. and cfs) bearablenefs; 
alfo paffablene(s, indiflerentnefs. ‘ 

ToveraBry fufferably. 

fo To'cenate [solerer, F. tollerare, It. telerat, Sp. telercre, 
L.}]to fuffer, bear with, psrmit, or connive at. 

‘Toceration, L. a fufierance, permiflion, or allowance. 

Civil ‘Toieration, fignifies impunity and fafety in the 
fate, for every fect which does not maintain any doétrine in- 
confiltent with the peace and welfare of the flate. 

Ecclefiaftical Tourraticn, is an allowance of opinions 
which, not being fundamentals, do not hinder thofe who pro- 
fefs them, from being members of the church- 

Toveration has been pidtur'd reprefenting a beautifal 
nymph, holding afhield upon which is defcrib'd a river fowing 
thro’ a common. 

Tout (Col, Brti. col, Sex. told, Dax. tull, Sv. toll, Da. 
and L, G. joll, H. G.] a tribure paid for poifage through a 
place; alfo an allowance for grinding corn; alfo liberty to buy 
and fell within the precinéts of a manour. 

Don't forfeke the Warkct for the Tot. 

That mult be a poor commodity that won't pay the duty 
that is laid upon it: and a bad undertaking that is not worth 
any {mall colt or trouble that it may require. 

To Tout [xollan, Sax. totlen, Dx, and L. G. j0lfen, H 
G.} is, in the original, either to pay, raife, or lay a toll or duty. 

ilu the found of a bell, giving notice of a death or fu- 
neral. 

To Tou [prob. of toliere,} to bar, defeat, or take aw 
Late Term. 

Tort-Corn, corn taken at a mill for grinding corn, 

Yo Vour a Bell, isto ring it after a peculiar manner, to 
give nottce of the death or funeral of fome perfon. c 

Touu-Hep, a imall meafure by which toll was fortierly tae 
ken for corn in an open market. 

Tot.-Besth, a place in a city where goods are Weighed, to 
afcertain the duties or impolts on them. , 

Tout [according to fome) a liberty as well to take, as to be 
ae from Yoll; for they, who are infeoff’d of Te/f are cullom- 
if 


ay, 


ee. 
Throwgh«Tot.t, money paid for paffage in and through fome 
high-ways, &e. 

ToL Tray, toll taken by a tray or dith. 

Traverje-Tour, an acknowledgement given for pafling 
through a private man’s ground. 

Tarn-Tout, atoll paid at the return of cattle from fairs or 
markets, though they were not fold. 

Tousaster@? a tribute antiently paid to the lord of the 

Tousester § manour, for liberty to brew and (ell ale, 

To’tsey, a kind of exchange or place at Bri/fc/, where 
merchants meet. ‘ 

Tour [q. tollere loguelam, L.Ja writ whereby a caule, de- 
pending ina court-baron, is removed to the county-court. 

Tora [old Latin law-word) any thing exacted or impoted 
contrary to right and jullice. 

Jo Tove on, to allure, or draw with fair words, O. 

Totutation, the ambling of a horfe, L. 

That is te fay, whether Tornutarion, 
As they do term't, or Succuffation. 
Hud. C11. Le 47.8, 

Tome sare F, tomba, It. tumba, Sp. of tumulus, L. an 
heap, or of 7yu€S%, Gr.) a fepulchre. 

Tombs were erected by the antients as honorary monuments 
of the deceafed. and as an inducement to others to perform 
glorious aétions. Thefe tombs were frequently in their own 
lands, as among the Hebrews, &Fe. or in the geeat roads among 
the Romans, all which about the city were adorned with mac- 
nificent and collly monuments or ftruétures; for it was not 
their cultom to bury in churches, till fome centuries after the 
eliablifiment of the Chriltian religion. 

Tombs were frequently fet off with ornaments and the cfi- 
gies of the deceafed in feveral poltures and habits, for which 
antiently there were fertled rules 5 as. 

Gentlemen who died in batrel, and on the viétorious fide, 
were repretented with their helmet on their head, their fhicld 
on the left, and their {word on the dexter fide naked, and 
with the point upwards, 

Gentlemen who died in battle, on the vanquifh’d fide, were 
reprefented on their tombs without their coat over their ar- 
mour, with their fect refting on a dead lion, having their hands 


joined 


TO 


joined on their breaft, their vifor lifted up, and their {word in 
the feabbard. Thole gentlemen, who died prifoners, were re- 
prefented without helmet, fword, or fpur. ; 

A Gentleman that had ferved a great part of his life in the 
army, and afterwards became a religious perfun, was reprefent- 
ed upwards in the habir of the order he protefled, and below in 
compleat armour. 

A Gentleman or knight who had been vanqtifhed or killed 
in fingle combate, was reprefented in compleat armour, and 
his battle-ax out of his arms, and lying by him, and his leit 
arm a-crofs his rights 

Ifa Genileman or knight had been vidtorious, he was repre- 
fented on his tomb, armed on all points, with his arm a -crols 
over the left, and his battle ax in his arms 

A Knight or Gentleman that had been accufed of treafon, 
murder, ora rape, or of having been an incendiary, had no 
monument, but was treated in the vileft manner, his arms be- 
ing broken, his body drage'd on a hurdle, and cither hung 
upon a gallows, or calt out to be devoured by the fowls of 
the air 

The fon of a general or governor ofa callle, or fortified city, 
if he died while the plice was belicged, though he was ever to 
young, Was pourtray'd in compieat armour, with his head refling 
on an helmet, inilead of a pillow. 

Clergymen were reprelented in their pontifical or facerdotal 
habits. 

Kings and Princes, let them die after what manner fo ever, 
were pourtray’d on their tombs in their armoar, with their 
efcutcheons, crown, creft, fupporters, and all the other marks 
of royalty. 

Tomp:Tone, a flone, generally carv’d with inferiptions and 
ornaments to cover a lepulchre, ; 

Tom-noy [of Jom, for Thomas, and Boy or of tomban, Teat 
to dance} + ramping, frolickfeme, rude girl. 

Tome [F. temo, It. ard Sp. tomas, L. 754, Gr. a diffe- 
tion or feparation, of tiv, Gr. to cut or divide) a diftinct 
volume of a large book. 

'ToMENTI'T lous (terventitins, L.J made of flocks of 

*lom’ENTOUS $ wooll. 

Tomentum, flocks, fhear-wool, fuch as ts uled in fuffing 
beds, & 

‘Tomanvum [with Botanifs] that thick, woolly fubftance or 
down, with which the leaves and talks of many plants are co- 
vered. 

Tome'tica [ol tousxd of réuve, Gre to cut) medicines, 
which opening the pores of the body, with their flarp parti- 
cles, cut the thick and flimy humours. “The fame that are called 
Attenuantia and Incidentia, Ly 

‘Tomice [vossnh, Gr.} the art of carving in wood or ivory. 

Tomtci Dentes (with dtat.] the cutting-teeth, #. ¢, the fore- 
tecth, L. 

Toman [with Feewellers] a weight of about three carats. 

Tomineso, the American humming bird. 

Tomxin 2 [in Gunnery) the ttopple of a great gun or mor- 

Tompion § tar, made to keep out rain. 

_ Tomoro'cta [of tu a lettion, and 7328, Gr. a birth] 
the cutting ofa child out ofthe womb; otherwife called Seétia 
Cefaria and Hylerotomotecia. 

‘ToM-t--.-rd, an emptier of houles of office, or privies, 

Ton, a tone, Jtal, 

4 Ton 2 [tonne, F.] a liquid meafure containing four hog- 

A Tun theads; allo twenty hundred weight, v. Tun. 

Tonpino [in Architefare) a member, a round moulding like 
a ring, that incircles the bales, cornices, or architraves of pillars, 
according to the feveral orders, fta/. the fame as Ajfragal. 

Tone [ton, F. twono, It. tone, Sp. tom, Port. of tonws, L. 
atv, Gr.Jacertain degree of elevation or depreflion of the 
voice, 25 high or low, mein deep or thrill; allo a tate, frame, or 
dilpolition, as the tone of the nerves, &e. 

Tone [ton, F. tuona, It. tone, Sp. of tenus, L. rirG, Gre 
thon, Tewt.] the found of the voice, high or low, mean, deep, 
or fhrill. 

Toxe (in Mafch} isa certain degree of railing or finking the 
voice, or found, and is ufually defin'd to be the fixth part of an 
o¢tave, faid to o¢ compoled of five tones and two femi-tones. 
A tone, or whole note, is allo divided into nine fmall parts, call'd 
comma’s; five of which are appropriated to the greater {emi- 
tone, and four to the leffer. 

fe Tone {thoenen, Test.) to found asan inftrument does, 
from which the two former articles are probably deriv'd. 

Tones (tong, Don. toang, $v. tanger, Dw. and L. G. sang, 
H. G. Tanzan, Sex.) an unteniil for taking up of fire-coles, Gc. 

Toxcve [tonghr, Dav. tunga, Sv. tunze, Sex. tanghe, 
De. ant L. G, jung, H. G.? the initrument of fpeech , 
organ of talle, Ge. in animals, alfoa language. 

fis Toxcue runs upon Wheels, he is continually prattling. 

To fold one’s Toscus, to be filent. 

A N.ar's Toxaue, a bullock’s tongue. 

Dez 'Voxcue, an herb. 








. 


TO 


Toe Toncue ofa Ballance. 

Toncue-tied, one who cannot, or has not courage to {peak, 

Giong Toncue haga fbort band, 

‘That is they who are very extenfive and lavish in their pro- 
miles are generally aa flack in their performances, ‘The Fr. fay; 
Longue Langue, courte main. It js likewile applicable to thofe 
who are full of cowpliments. 

bis Toncve tno Santer. 

Spoken of thofe who are fo addiéted to backbiting and lying 
(two conitant companions) that they {pare none, and contle- 
quently are believ’d by none, 

Sour Toncus rung before pour ct. 

Lat. Lingua precarrit Menti, 

A reprimand to thofe who will in all companies have more 
talk than comes to their fhare, as molt half witted people will, 
whofe tongues may very properly be faid to out run their under. 
ftanding. ‘The Scots fay: He maf? ceafe to fpeak wha cannct 
bold bis Tongue. The Gr. H'yacz]a westpive: site dve- 
vorsts. The Fr, Vous parles fans fonger a@ cegue™ vous 
It. nom penfate a quel che dite. 

Gthar the Heart thinketh, the Toxcue fpraketh. 

Lat. Ex Abandantia eordit Os doguitur. H. G. effen das 
Heres voll elt, defen geher Der Bundiber. PF. De? fSondy 
Coeur la bouche parle. Ut. La Lingua datte, dove if dente duole. 

3 Keep pour Toncue within pour Teeth. 

That is be cautious what you fay. 

Lat. Quod de guogue virs, et cai ditas, fepe caveto. v. While 
the Word is in your Mouth Se. 

Toncuixe (with Gardeners] a particular method of grafting, 
by making a flit with a knife in the bare part of the fiock down- 
wards: this tome call Si/épping. 

To Swallsse the Toncue [with Horsemen) is faid of a horfe 
when he turns it down his throat, which makes him wheeze as 
if he was fhort-winded. 

Aid of the Toncue (with Horfemen) isa fort of agreeable 
clacking, or acertain found made by the rider, és’¢, by ftriking 
the tongue againit the root of the mouth, when he would ani - 
mate the horic, fullain him, and make him work well in the 
manage. 

Toncu ED, as long-tsmzwed (one whois apt eo talk too much} 
evil-comgued ( one who is given to flandering ) double-toagqed : 
flanderer. sai 

To'xic 

Tonicat 

To'nic (in Medicine] is apply'd to a certain motion of the 
mulcles, whercin the fibres, being extended, continue their ex- 
tenfion in fuch a manner, as that the part {cemes immoveable 
tho” in reality it is in motion. : 

Tonte [with Asut,) that tremulous motion or vibration of 
the nerves and fibres ina human body, which is much altcred 
by their different tenfion 

To'ntca (rorexe, Gr.] fuch things which, being outward! 
apply'd to the limbs, Rrengthen the nerves and tendons. - 

To'NNaGe ; aduty paid to the king for goods exported or 

Tou'nwace§ imported in Great-Britain, in thips, &'¢. ata 
certain rate for every tun-weight. 

To'nneticut [old Ree.) the quantity of a tun in the freight 
or bulk of a fhip. = 

i nought [co nahte, Sax.] to nothing. 

Peal aah ig Sax. toe, te, De. to L. G. ju, H. GJ over- 

_ Too much of one Thing ts good for nothing. 

. This proverb is an apothegm of one of the feven wile men of 
Greece. Some attribute it to Téales, and fome to Solon, und dy 
ayer, Gr. It is generally applied by way of Reprehenfion to fuch 
perfons, who, when by fome witty Droflery or Banter they 
find they have diverted the company, pleafed with the conceit 
of their own wit, they cither draw it out to that Jenoth is fo 
fine that no body can perceive it but themlelves; or they carr 
on the jelt eill it grows trowd/efome and mayjroys, forgetting chat 
tho a dittle wit in company, like Sa/? ata table, makes conver 
fation re/t/bing, yet they mult love favoury bits very well, that 
can dine out of a Salt-Sellr. It, HH faverchia rompe coperchis. 
Efi modus in rebusy fant certi aenigue fines, 20s ultra ttrague 
meguit confiftere rediam, Hor. 

The Germ. exprels the fame thing in the two following lines 
Miche ju wenig auch nicht su viel, Birtel maals Oras bee 
fe sel. The Sp. La demajia rampe fa targa. ' 

Too much Famtliarirp breeds Contempt. 

Fr, La trop grande Famasliarité engendre mepris. Lat 
Familiaritas parit Contemptum. 
fchaft bringt Cerachtung. 

We ought, to be fure, to fiudy and know perfons 
before we contraét too neara familiarity with them, 
holds good in general, but if ever it be necefiary, it is more 
particularly fo to inleriours and fervants, who rarely have the 
diferetion to make aright ule of its but turn our coodnels to a 
prefumption upon their own merit. . 


aites, 


(tonicus, of tovixds, Gr.] belonging to the tone. 
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very well 
This rule 
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Play with your fervant at bome, and be will ptay with you 
abroad, is ansther Proverd to the fame parpofe. 

To'nsit [tonjilis, L.} that may be thorn, clipped, &e. 

Tonstttas [with Asatomif:] two glands or kernels, com- 
monly called the almonds of the ears; they are fituated at the 
root of the tongue, on each fide the mouth. 

‘Tonso’r tous [tenforius, L.] belunging to a barber, 

To’nsure [ton/ura, L.] clipping, polling, or fhaving. 

Took, o. te take . 

Toot (tool, tole or tohl, Sax.) an inftrument of any kind. 

‘Cig not good Jefting wirh Coge-Toors . 

Some interpret this proverb, that we fhould not make a jelt 
of facred things. Lat. fa re feria jacandam non off. Others 
that it is not fai jelling with thofe who are above or too po- 
werful for us: Others again, that we fhould not without reafon 
provoke any onc toanger. The Latins fay: Igmem gladio ne 
fadite, The Germ: Man foll keinen {chlaffenden bund auf. 
“weeken. (i. ¢ we mult not awake a fleeping dog) with which 
the Frenca proverb agrees: N'eweiiiex pas le Chat gui dort (i. 
¢. don’t rouze up the cat that fleeps.) And yet others, that we 
fhould not engage in perilous undertakings, which we have no 
knowledge of. 

qa bad ctorkman quarreis with his Toots. 

Nothing is morecommon than for unskillfull artifts to lay that 
blame upon their tools which they deferve themfelves, fuch 
jultly deferve to have this proverb hit in their tecth. The 
Latins fay: Proba of? materia, fi probum adbibeas artifice. 

He is a fad Toot, he isa poor defpicable wretch. 

» To Toor (tuten, Du. and L. G.) to blow a horn, &e. 

Toorn [of tod, Sax. tunth, Text.) 

TreetH i Pi, of Tooth) 

we fer about if Toots and Rail. 
i.e. In good carneft, to the utmoit of his ability. Lat. Ve- 
dis et remis, omnibus nervis. 
Toorn-Ach [zo Bace, Sax.) the aching of the tecth. 
Toe Testu of a Saw, Rake, Comb, &c. 
Jo laugh srom the Texrn owtwards, that is, with an aking 
heart. ; 
Jo make one’s TeeTu soater, to make one long for any thing, 
Jo fet one’s Textu an Edge; 
Toornine [in Archited?.) a corner-ftone left for more 
building. 
Toors-Wert [coSap-pynt, Sax.) an herb. 
'Tootu-Wre/?, an initrument for drawing of teeth. 
Too’ruiess [(toSleay, Sax.) without teeth. 
Too'THsoME eee ame, Sax.) pleafant to the talte. 
Too'rutoMeness (codpomnerre, Sax.) pleafantnefs to the 
tafle. 
Tor [toope, Brit. top, Sax. topp, Sx. top, Dw.) the up- 
permolt end or height of a thing; allio a play.thing for boys. 
To Tor, to puta topona thing; allo to exceed or be higher 
than. 
Tor of a feip, is around frame of boards lying upon the 
crofs trees, near the head of a malt. 
Tor-masts [in a Ship] are four, the Maie-Top-maff, the 
Fore-top-majft, the Mifen-top-majfi, the Spirit-fail-top-maft, 
which are made faft and fettled = the — - Mair-majl, 
mal, Mifen-maj?, and Bow-Sprit, refpectively, 

ator 9 surdrad [Sea Phraje] fignifies, make the ends of 
ards hang higher or lower. 

a a ae. [Sea-Pbrafe] means, hale up the larboard- 


at Tor the Sail-Yards [in Sea-Language] isto make them 
ng even. 
™ op-Armings [in a Ship) are a fort of clothes hung about the 
round tops of the mafts for fhow. ; 5 
Topr-gallant-Majt-Repes, are thofe ropes which are ufed in 
firiking the top-maits of the main and fore mafts. : 
Tor-Ropes fin a Ship] are thofe ropes which the mariners ule 
in ftriking the top matts of the main and fore-maits. 
Tor-Knots, ribbands — ladies headcloths. 
. Torarcn [teparcha, L. towepxns, of torG a place and 
aeyis, Gre a governor] a governor of any place. ; 
foraacny [Terapyia, Gr.) a {mall ttate or figniory con- 
fitting of a few cities or towns, era petty county govern'd by 
‘ spe (send (O Gr.] aprecious ftone refembling the 


f gold, ; 
ae {in Heraldry] the golden colour in the coats of no- 


ItWs 
4 Tore [toper, F.] to drink freely, liberally, or ftoutly, 

Tort [in Surgery] a kind of {welling in the bones, 

‘Tornaceous [of 7i9a, Gr.) gritty, fandy. 

To'rner (PDK). Hed. ice. a drum] a valley where the 
Ammonites facriiced their children to Mosse, and cauled drums 
to be beaten to prevent their cries from being heard. ; 

To'Puus (759, Gr.] any gritty or carthy matter abounding 
in fome mineral waters, and concreting upon the fides of veflels 
in which they have been contained fora long time, or on hard 


TO 


benes which have lain Jong in thems and, on the account of 
the refemblance it bears to chalk, it is apply’d to a chalky fab- 
ftance or a ttony concretion in any part of an animal body, Z. 

Topta’ria [with Boranijfs) the garden brank-urfin, ZL. 

To'rtary ee L.} the art of making arbours, éc, 
with trees or twigs and herbs cut and plaited. 

Tor-deavy, heavy at the top; drunk. 

To’pine, great drinking. 

one: . & belonging to or applied to a particular place. 

Torre {in Réctorick] a probable argument drawn from the 
feveral circumttances and places of a fact, &e. 

To'rtcx [with Pdyfcians) that which is outwardly apply'd 
to the patient’s body to cure him. 

Torica [in Legick) the art of inventing and managing all 
kinds of probable argumentations, L. 

Toricxs [topici, It. topica, L. tomimd, of torB-, Gr. a 
place] common places or heads of difcourfe. 

To'pice (rors, Gr.) the invention or finding of argu- 
ments, 

To’pice [with Logiciams) that part of logick that treats of 
topicks or the heads or places of invention. 

To’ric [topicws, L. sopigue, F. topico, It. of Towtnas, 

To'pick J of, or pertaining to a particular place o¢ 
common head of a difcourfe, 

‘Topo'craPiic [topograpbhicus, L. topographique, F, 

Torocra'PHICAL > topografico, It, of Tomeyezpinis, Gr.] 

Topocra’rxick pertaining to the art of topography. 

Torocna’ruick Céarts, are draughts of fome imall parts of 
the earth, or of fome particular place, without regard to its re. 
lative fituations as of Londen, Anjlerdam, Paris, Se. 

Toro’craruy [sopograpbia, L. and Sp. topographie, F, 
topographia, It. of roroyergia, Of tir S, a place, and sow, 
to defcribe) the art of deicribing particular places, or fome {mall 
quantities of land, &¢. asa parith, town, manour, €s¢, 

To'ppine [of top, Sax.) eminent, chief, noted, &'¢. 

To’prine the Lifts [in Sea Language) is haling the 
lifts, fo that they fay, top a Staréoard, 
up the ftarboard or larboard lift, 

Toro’ruesy [of toreSecia, Gr.] the defcription of a place. 

To'psy-ru'rxvy [cope in tupper, Sax. q. d, Tops in 
turfs, 7. ¢. Heads on the turfs or the ground] u wn, 

Tor (tonpa, Sax a tower or high place. 

Torce [in Heraldry) a wreath, F. 

Torcn [torche, F. torcis, It. toreha, or antercha, prob. of 
orris, L. or torttth, Tewt.) a fambeau, link, &'c. 

Torcu-Royal (Hunting-Term] that flart on a ftag's-head 
which grows next above the Reyad. 

Torcnu-weed, an herb. 

To’rcuLar Heropbili [in Anat.) that part in the duplicas 
tures of the dura mater, formed of the concourle of a branch of 
the longitudinal mws with the lateral faws's. 

Torcuta’ris (with Surgeons] a contrivance for flopping the 
a of blood in amputations, } ‘ 

oRcULA’R Is Mena [in Anat.) a vein which goes up by the 
infide of the skull to the ad : sich 

Torcuenes [with Hor/emen] along ftick with a hole at the 
end of it, thro” which runs a ftrtp of leather, the nwo ends of 
which, being tied together, ferve co ftraiten and clofely tie 
: or nofe, as long as the ftick is ftay'd upon the halter or 

naffle. 

Torvywon [ripdvacr, Gr.] the herb Heart-wort. 

Tors [in drebiteure] a thick round moulding, ufed 

Torus § inthe bafes of columns. 

Tore 2 [of txpan, Sav.) v. To Tear, 

Torn 


Tokeu Ma [7oetuua, Gr.] embofied work, Z. 

To REUMATO'GRAPHY [ot Toptuue and ypagw, Gr.) the 
defcription or knowledge of ancient fculptures and Baffi re- 
lievs"s. : 

Toreutice [zepev]ixi, Gr.) the art of emboffing, &e. L, 

To Torme’Nr [ot tormentare, L. tourmenter, F. tormenta 
ra, It. termentar, Sp.) to put to pain or torture; alfo to afflict 
or difquiet. 

To'rment [tourment, F. tormento, It. and Sp. termentum, 
L-) a violent pain fuflered by the bodys alfo great grief or 
trouble of pe § 

To’rsina alvi [with Phyfcians) the griping of the guts, 
or wind-chojick, L. 

To'rRmina Syferica, the womb-cholick, a difeafe to which 
women of a lax and ill habit of body are fubjea. 

‘ ‘To'RMINA paft partum, the after-pains of women after de- 
ivery, 

Tormenti'tra [with Botanijfs] the herb Tormentil, Z. 

TORME'NTINGNESs, a tormenting qnality or faculty. 

Tormenter, a Hang-man, 

Torna’po, a fudden and violent guft of wind or ftorm, Sp. 

To'ewative [tornatilis, L.) turned or made witha wheel. 

To’rnison (tonrnesfol, F.) the Sun-Flower, 


or top a Port, i, ue 


ToRPEDo, 
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Torre'po, a fea-fith, fam'd for a remarkable numbnefs, 
wherewith it is faid to flrike the arm of thofe that touch it. 

‘To'reip [torpidus, L.] benumbed, flow, heavy. 

‘Torri’pNness S torpidus, L,) benumbedneis, " 

To'rque (in Heraldry) a round roll of cloth twilted, fuch 
as is the bandage, frequently feen in armorics about the headé 
of moors, favaves, &e. 

To'nna [0/d Deeds) a mount or hill. 

Torrera’cTion, a fcorching or parching, LZ. . 

Torrera’crion [in Pharmacy] the laying of a drug or 
other thing ona plate of metal, placed over coals, till it be- 
come pliable to the fingers. 

To’rrent (F. torrente, It. of torrens,L] a ftrong and 
violent ftream of water. 

To'rrenr [in a Figerative Senfe) a great heat, a violence of 
paffion, a fwift Rreamof eloquence, &e. 

Tornicertian Infrument (of Torrice/livs, am Italian, the 
inventor of it) a glafs-tube or pigeot about three foot long, and 
a quarter of an inch bore, fealed or clofed by fire at one end, 
and quite filled at the other with quick-filver ; which unfealed 
end, being ftopp’d with the finger, is thruft down into fome 
quick-filver contained in a veilel ; and then the finger being 
taken away, and the tube fet upright, the quick-filver will run 
out or de(cend till it remains in the tube of the height between 
twenty eight and thirty one inches, leaving an empty {pace in 
the upper-part, ia ea 

The quick-filver being thus fufpended or hanged up, will in- 
creafe or leffen its height in the tube, according as the weather 
alters for dry or wet; and being put into a frame, with a plate 
of divifions, fhewing the feveral Degrees, is called a Mercurial 

Barometer, or Quick-filver Weather-glafs. 

To’naip [ torride, F. torride, It, and F. of torridus, L. J 
purning-hot, feorched, or parched. 

Torrip zong. See Zone, 

To'eripwess? [of terriditas, L,) fcorchednefs, fcorchinge 

Toraipity § nels, parchedneis, parchingnefs, drynefs. 

Jo To'rriry [torrefacere, L.) to roaft, toalt, parch, or 
ery up. 

To'aston, a turning, winding, writhing or wrelting, 2. 

Tort [F. torte, lt.) (in Law) am injury, wrong, Ge. 

‘Tort-Feajer (in Law) a trefpailer or doer of wrong. 

‘Tort [fpoken of a Rope, &¥c.) ftretch'd out ight. 

Torrgeau xis Ses Heraidry) ave {mall rounds, which fome 
tale to be cakes, others bowls, others wounds, efpecially when 
hey are red, F 

To'rttxe [tertilts, L.} bent, bowed, wrefted, wreathed, 
wrinkled. ; 

To'xtive [tortivws, L.) wrung out, preffed hard. 

To'rtwess [{poken of a Rope, &&c.] ftraitne(s,. tightnefs, 
by being hard pulled; alfo writhenefs, wrinklednefs. - 

“To'rtoiss [ tortwe, F. tortuga,Sp. tartaruga, Port. } ati 
amphibious animal that lives both on the Land and.in the water. 

‘Tortoise [Hierog/ypbically) was by the ancients reprefented 
fwimming on the top of the river, furrounded with the hot 
beams of the noon-fun, to fignify a poor wretch fallen into the 
power of a tyrant, from whole hands he cannot efcape ; for 
chey fay the fun-beams do fo charm the tortoife, that it can 
{carce jmove or.change its refidence. They alfo uled it to re- 
prefent floth, becaafe it is of a very lazy nature, and flow in 
its march. ‘They alfo by it reprefented a man ready and armed 
ygaintt the defigns of fuch as would injure him, becaule the 
rortoile is always fortified againft the attempts of his enemics. 
Jc was likewife a fymbol ot patience and perfeverance. 

Tortoiss-Séel/, the thell or feale on the back of this ani- 
mal, of ufe for making fnufl-boxes, combs, and fundry other 
things. 

Tortuo’ys [tortuewx, F, tortuofe, It. and Sp, tertue/us, L.} 
winding or turning many ways. . 

To’atvous Figure, is a figure, one part of which goes 
round with another. 

To’atvousness [of tortuofut, L. tortuewx,F. and neji) 
vindingnefs or the turning in and out. 

To'rTuras_s, capable of being tortured. 

To To’aruns [of sortwrer,F .] to torment, 

To’ature [ torture, F. tortura, It. } torment, a grievous 
pain infliéted on a criminal or perion accufed, to make him 
wonfefs the truth, 

Preparative TontuRt, is ordered to be judiciis manentibus, 
fo that if the accufed do not confefs, he cannot be condemned to 
death, but only ad omnia citra mortem. 

Definitive Tonto rs, is that a condemoed criminal is put to, 
tu make him confels his accomplices. 

To'avity [ torvitas, L. } four-lookednefs, crabbednels of 
countenance. 

To’rus, abed, acord fora bed, a wreath. 

To’aus [in Archite.)} call'd alfo Tere or There, is a round 
member which encompaffes. the bale ofa pillar, between the 
plinth and the lift, refembling the thape of a lesgn ting, or sound 


ket, the proper wor 
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¢uthion, as it were, {welling out with the weight of the pillar 
lying on it, LZ... ; tit, ‘ ; 
ory, 4name .which the Protsftants in Jreland gave to 
thofe Jrijh robbers, &f¢. that were outlaw'd for robbery and 
murther ; allo the enemies of king Charles I. accufing him of 
favouring. the rebellion and maflacre of the ProtePants in Ire. 
fand, gave his Partizags the name of Tories ;.but of late the 
name has been tranimitted to thofe that affcét the ityle of High. 
Church-Men, and fince the death of king Fame: LI. to the Para 
tizans of the Chevalier. de St. George. 
To’sen. Ste, Tozed, 
Toss, a throwing up. ' 
To Toss ee Etym.) to throw up. 
Ta Toss [or difenji) @ matter. ' 
He is Toss’ from poff to pillar, he is under continual difap- 
pointments. baw 
Toss-ror, a drinker, a drunkard, -. 
-A Tost [panis totus, Le toada, Sp.) bread tofled at the 
oo the nomination of a perfon whofe health is to be 
rank. 


He is as drunk asa Tost, chat ic. ie than Geil’ fx 
Ser bi a ed a - he has {will'd ln as much as 
Te Tost [tofum, fup. of torrert, Le toffar, § j to bake 

by holding before the fire; alfo to no P- or 
whofe health they would have diesk. 7 — » perfon 


To'rat (F. and Sp, totale, Ie. sotalis, le, intire 
TorTatty, wholly, intirely. ee eee 


Tora’Lity totalité, F. totalit holen 
To'ratNess Sees fum. en seal 
Ed ver, the other, , 
orneR Day [the other Day] properly the day before the 
rea preceeding day, but us'd for any Seales. ane far diftant 
yy. 
To'trep 


[in the Exchequer) a term uled of thofe debts, &¢: 
due tothe king, which the forei f > wit 
the word tet, q. d. fo many or i Sy lige Aes ta 


To’rreray (at Ma/den in Effex) an antient cuft 


ment of 4¢. for ct omary pay 


 bufhel and half of corn fold in chat mars 
My is Toll-trays "ee 
@To’rrer [touteren, Dz. i 
Pct ddl [ » Da. or gealtpian, nl to thake, 

‘To'rum, a whirl-box, a kind of die that is turned round. 

Toru M Sei Logicians] i.e. the Whole, is afed to fignify 
fuch a W’bo/e as is. compoied of feveral Parts really diflinét, 
whofe parts are termed integral parts, as the apartments of a 
boute, the precintts of a city, or the provinces of a kingdom} 
= borg they dillinguith from another Wels, which in Latis 
s call’d onmne, 


aoe [in Affren.) a conftellation of the fouthern hemif- 


To Toucn [soucber, F. tercar, It. tocar, Sp, and Port.] to 
toptcethaage gure, &e, haf eet alio to lie clofe by, foas 
ouchs allo ro try meta’ i 
likewife to affeét or Pex oe eee ae: 
_. Toucn a gafl'a borfe, and he'll mines, 
Is faid when a general refle€tion is made without a defign 
of affronting any ,one in particular, but chances to affect fome 
one, who, conicious of his own guilt, can't forbear taking it as 
defign'd againit him, and thews his refentment accordingly, ci« 
ther in word or deeds, 
Te Toucn 4 play upon] a mhufical inftrument. 
To Toucn [Sea Term) to ftop ata place. 
Ts Toucn apon a thing, to ipeak of it by the bys 
4 Toucn [or Stroke] in painting or drawing. 
To keep Toucn with ome, to be a8 good as one's word. 
were A OUCH, Once more. 
oucn-bale [ofa Gua] the hole at the breec i 
is bckschdeasel to the ide eet een 


‘Toucu [tovcdr, F ] feeling, a ftroke, . i 
of metals, bowie a bers oe rsh a abc 

Toucu [in Mu/ick] an organ is faid to have a good touch 
when the keys clole and lie down well, being ncither too loofe 
nor too tiff. , 

Toucn-Stene, a tone to try gold and filver on. 
. Toucan the Wind [in Sea Language) isa direAion 
fteerfman at the helont to keep oe re as near the wind 
may be. , 

Toucu-W%ed, a fort of old, rotten, dry wood, that will take 
fire with a touch, 

Toucnep, asa little touched, or tainted. 

To’ucniness, aptnels to be offended with or angry at. 

Tovucnine [of tewcber, F.) the fenfe of feeling, is an exter- 
nal fenfe (dull and inferior in refpeét to others; yet it is mot 
common, and very neceffary to us:) by means of this fenfe 
animals receive tangible qualities. That there is alfo an internal 


fenfe of touching or feeling, is evident from pains of the cholick 
the —a and fibres, which are the ones of the feohen, bolnt 


i difperfed 
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difperfed on the infide ad well -as the outfide of the body, and 
eee the veins, arteries, membranes, and their appendages 
the coats partake of this fenfe. . 

'Toucutne [towchant, F.) concerning. ‘ 

Toucntne, near, contiguous, alfo moving, er 

To’uciy [of towebé, F.] apt to be offen with, We. 

Toucn [voh, Sax, tarp, Du. tagh, L. G. sag, H. G.] not 
brittle or apt to break, hard, trong. 

Toveuty, with ftrength, &e. 

Tou'cuness [tohnerre, Sex.) ftrongnels and unaptnefs to 
be broken or disjointed, the oppofite to britdenefs. 

Tour, ajoarney about a country, F. 

Tour, a lofty fight, Mi/tom. 

Tour [or fa/ji bead) of hair. ; 

Tou'RNAMENT (prob. of torneamante, Vt: tourneis, F.Ja 
martial exercile formerly ufed by perfons of note, who defired to 
gain reputation by feats of arms, even from the king himfelf to 
the private gentleman. They encountered one another on 
horfeback with {pears or lances. See Fu/?s. 

‘Toupee? a peruke of a particular make, 

Touret § and beaus. 

Tou’rxiquet,a turn-ftile, F. ; f 

Tourniquart (with Surgeons)a gripe-Rick vfed in ftopping 
the flux of blood in amputations. 

Tourne’ [with French Heralds] 1s us'd for what we call 
regardant, i, ¢. looking back or behind. . 

Tou’ryine [wich Hunters) aterm us'd ofa roe going to 
couple or ingender. ; 

Tourteavuxes [in Heraldry) are {mall rounds which fome 
will have to be cakes, others bowls, and others wounds, they 
being always red in Eng/ifb coat armour ; but the French have 
them of other colours. ; 

Tou'are [in Costery] a fort of paftry-work baked in a pye. 

Tour tems pret et encore ef [i. ¢. that is always ready and 
is fo at this prefent] isa plea in law by way of excufe or defence 


worn by fmarts 


for him that is fued for withholding any debt or duty belonging 
to the intiff. 
o Tou'ze 
To Tou'zisg ** *° “ze. 


Tow {top, Sax.) the hard or coarfér part of hemp or flax. 

A Tow, a {mall boat in a ship. 

To Tow [veon; Sax. toghen, De. tovtr, F.) to drag or hale 
along the water by a rope. 

Tow’ann 2 [topeans, Sex.] inclining to a place, bufinefs, 

Tow’arns§ é¢c. as likewife about, when it relates to time. 

Tow'ace [toiiage, F.) money paid to the owner of 
a toa river for towing barges, &c. thro’ his ground; 
al dir a&t of ak a 

ow’ arpurNess [topeapelice, and neyye, Sex.] inclinable- 

nefs to that which is laudable, obedientnels, orderlinefls, &r. 

Tow‘arpiy [copeapolice, Sex.) orderly, obedient, incli- 
nable to that which is good and commendable, &r. docile. 

To'wet [not improbably of cop, Sex. the coarfer part of 
flax, towels being ufually made of coarfe linnen but more im- 
mediately of toiaille, F. towaglia, It. toatla, Sp. toalba, Port.) 
a cloth to wipe hands on, &¢. 

Towsr [zopp, or tosina, Sex. turris, L. tour, F. torre, It. 
and Sp.} a place of defence. 

Hollaw Tower [in Fortification] a rounding made of the re- 
mainder of a Bri/ure, to join the Ccwrtin to the Orillon, 

Towers [in Coat Armour) being parts of cities and caftles 
phe'd within walls may reprefent the conftancy, magnanimity 
and generofity of men who freely expofe their bodies for the 
defence of their country. 


Tow'kaine dong fonght (in Cattle) a difeafe which proceeds 
from leannels. 


Town (tun, Sex.) a {pace or divifion of ground, whereon 
houfes are built. 
| 4 woman of the Town, a common whore, 

‘Tow'nsuip, the privileges or dignities appertaining to a town 
corporate. 

Towxs~Man [euney-man, Sax.] one born in the fame town, 

Towr [probably of ton, Sax. or Tower, on account of tow- 
ers being ufually high built] a high or lofty flight. 

To. Town, to foar a luft, to fly highs to aim at high things. 

Tow’a inc, foaring aloft, afpiring, &¢. 

A Towr ine /rudure, a high, lofty building: 4 Towrinc 
Genius, &ee 


~ Tow'rnincwess, a lofty foaring, high aim ; alfo lofty carriage, 
haughtinels. 


Towrus ate ter] a roebuck, eager for copulation, is 
faid #9 go to bis Torwrus. 

,,, Te Towze [incert. Etym. or prob. of toze) to tug or pull 
about, to ramiple, rufflé or tumble, alfo to card wool. 

Toxtca (prob. of 75=@, Gr. a bow.] a particular fort of 
Poifon uled by the Jndians to their arrows, in order to render 
‘vounds made by them incurable. _ 

Poxicar{sexicus, L, of %&sxG@, Gr.] venomous, 


TR 


Toy, a play-thing, # trifle. 

Jo Toy, to play’ with, to carefs, to dally with. 

Toy'isu, aptor given to'toy with, carefs, or ule dalliance. 

Toy'rer. See Toilet. 

Toy Lia’Rpusfold Ree.) a weather-fheep or ram. 

To Toze, to pall afander, ro make foft. 

To'zy ness, foltnefs, like tezed wooll. 

Tra'nar [trabalis, L.] belosging to a beam. 

Tra’neateo [tradeatus, L.) having an Entadlatwre, wie. a 
projeéture on the top ofthe wall, which fupports the timber- 
work of the roof. 

Trapea TION [in Architefure] the fame as Entablature, 
viz. the projecture on the top of the walls of edifices, which 
fupports the timber-work of roofs, L. 

Taans [with Meteorologi/ts) an impreffion or meteor in the 
air, like a beam, L. 

Traps, the beam of an houfe, C. 

Trace, [trace, F. tracria, It.) a fi tratk, or print. 

To Trace ray P. traciare, It] vo follow by the footfteps 
to difcover, to: look back into the original of things, to draw a 
draught by lines on paper. 

Tra‘crr, one that follows the trace or footiteps; alfo that 
traces ont lines in a draught, &c. 

Traces (prob: of sradere, to draw] part of the furniture of 
draught-hories, @e. 

Tracuea [with Anat.) the weafand or wind-pipe, 2. of 


T. 

Tra'cHEecacka [of tpdstre¢ Gr. the wind-pipe or neck; 
and dyeg, Gr. a capture) ive gout in the neck. ah 

Tracne’Lium [of rpe'x8Ao¢, Gr.] the herb throat-work. 

Tra’cuoma [7pdyeue, Gr.) a foab or roughnels of the 
inner part of the eye. 

Tracnoma’ticum [of 7pd youd, Gr.) a fort of medicine 
for the eyes. 

Track (trace, F. traccia, It.) 2 footllep, the mark of a 
wheel, the ranofa fhip, or any other remaining mark of any 
thing. 

“TR ACK, Or row of hills, 

To Trac [of tracer, F. tracciare, It. of trafus, L.] to fol- 
low the Py footiteps, or mark, that any thing leaves behind 
it in , 

Teact {with Hunters] the footing of a wild-bealt. 

Traction (enahe, Sex. trafatus, L. treité, F. trattato, It. 
tratado, Sp.) a treatife or difcourle printed, 6s. an effay. 

A Tract [or {pace] of time, or land. 

Tra‘crance [tradabilis, L. traitable, PF. matcabile, It. 
tratable, Sp.) cafily managed or ordered; alfo gentle, dexible. 
Tra'cTascansss [of traMebilis, L. and we/i) a trattable 

RACTABLY, gently, &e, 

Tra‘ctatsE. See Trad. 

Traction, a drawing, L. 

Tra‘crnix [in Geometry) a curve line called alfo Catenaria 

4 Trane, [of sraite, F, tratta, It. trate, Sp.) a mechanick 
art, employment, handicraft, buying and felling, Gr. alfo Ufe 


or way of living. 
ai Taaves mutt lite. 
Isa faying when any thing is broken, as a comfort for the 
lofs, founded apon the reafonablenefs of Jetting every man live 
by his profeffion, which could not be if nothing was to de- 


ftroy'd. 
wo of « Trave never — 

Unlefs it be in a combination to deceive others, by engrofling 
a commodity, rai the price, debafing their wares, and the 
like s but therein it is too common. L. fay + Figuius Fi- 
gulo invidet. 

@ bandful of Traps is worth a Handtul of Soto. 

The bent of this proverb is to encourage parents in letting 
their children, learn fome trade or bufinefs, tho” even their 
circumftances fhould be fuch, that theymay sreafonably imagine 
they may never want it. A handful of gold is foon {pent. 
What a man has learn't is the permanent riches upon which he 
can furely depend in this world, and will, when all other are 
fied, fick by him, and be his fupport. The F. fays Qa/ frait 
metier a rente. (He who knows a trade has a fanding income ) 
the It: Cai. ba arte, per tutte ba parte. ‘The Sp. Quien ba 
officio, ba beneficio. 

€ man to his Trape, Qaoth the Boy to the Bib:p. 

A bi ask'd a cabbin boy, it he could fay his prayers ; he 
in his turn, ask’d the bifhop if he could fay his ag fal the 
bifhop reply'd no, why then faid the boy: Beery Man to bi: 
Trade. The explication of this proverb is fomething too loofe, 
becaufe it is every man's trade or bafine(s to kpow his prayers 
and the principles of religion; or elfe it may be ofefully ap- 

pa foe many other occafions The Latins fays Trafent fa- 
ilia fabri. 

Trapes’Man, a buyer or feller by retail, a keeper, Er. 
. &Taadeiman who —— map fhut up bis Shop. 

> 
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a 
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and the prattice of it but too general, : 
Trave-Wind, a wind, which at certain times blows regu- 
larly one way at fea, of very great fervice in trading-voyages. 
@ Trane, [of eraiter, F. trattere, Ie. tratar, Sp. to deal, 
handle, manage, Ec } to merchifidize or traffick. 
Tra‘pine, buying, felling, trathek either at home or a- 


Taanr'rion, the fucceflive delivery or tranfmicting of opi- 
nions or dottrines, &'¢. to pofterity. 

Travirion, the aét of delivering ¢ thing from one hand 
to another, F. of L. tradiniene, It. trudicien, Sp. 

Traptrion [in Téealeg.) thole laws, dogtrines, tehitions, 
fee. which have been handed down to us from our forefathers, 
without being written. 

Apsfelical Teavurion [with thé Reman) the unwritten 
word of God, which defcended from the apotlles to us, thfough 
a continual fucceffion of the faithful. 

Keclefiaftical Travitions are certain ftatutes, otdinancey 
or regulations concerning the rites and cifcumitances of religion, 
inftitured fince the time of the apoflles by couneilsy popes, &'r. 
and that havé continued to the prefeat time, through a cofiftant 
obfervance of the chureh, 

Writted Tranttion [with the Remans) that of Which there 
are foe tracés in the anticrit fathers and doctors. 

Uncoritten Tea D1T108, is that of which nd figns or foot-fleps 
“—s be found in any of the fathers which are now extant. 

RADI'TIONAL ras os 

Trapt'tionany ¢ ° OF pertaining ta tradition, 

Traorriontsts [fradituenaires, F.) thofe who ftand op fot 
or follow tradition. 

Tea‘orrones, traitots, a tite givem by the primitive Chri- 
oe te _ Who delivered up their bibles in the itrie of pers 

ution, Ls , 

Ts Key ahs [sraducert, L.J to defime, fpeak ilk of, dif 

, or er. ’ 

Twa vucent, traducing’, Saleen 

Trapu'ciaNns, fach who that original fin was trin!- 
mitted front fathers to children, or was communicated by way 
of ion from the facher to the child. - 

RADUC TION, a tranilating or turning out of one lengua 
into another; alfo a dchming, of L. pst wetted It. thadeeh 


on, Sp. , 
Tex’ rrrcKe (trafic, P. traffeo, It. tr: we buys 
_tastriceine § ing,and felling, iaepaees for 
man. j 
Trarrice is reprefented by Mercury fanding itr the niidit 
of all forts of merchandize, holding, in his lefe hand the images 
of Neptune and Minerva, embracing and pointing with: Miss C- 
daceusin his right hand to the image of Fortune carv'd upon the 
a4 ots BD) wonder — es ise ; 
@ Tra’rrick [sraficare, vtrafiguer, F. trafagar, Sp. 
obey snk We, oe enlio ceeignnn te aaron cat 
Travi’xe with Sergeons) an inkkroment’ thé fame ay a 
trepan. ; 7 ‘ 
Ra’oacants [tragacanthay Le of rpys dnerBely Gr. 7. 
e: wet Nay Ff, Latin G . 
RAGE DIAN [sragerdus, poste tragigue. Fe rparyai r, 
of rhe B a pod odin fong, im ancient time the 
attors of tragedies had a gont given them’ for their reward} an 
a€tor or writer of tragedies. 
en’ cEDy [tragavia, L. tragedie, BP. tragedia, It. and Sp. 
7 it, Gr.J. alofty fort of play, im which’ great perfons 
wre bronght on the ftage; the fubjedt-miatter of it is stways 
—- ahd the ——— of it mournful. ast cate 
ragedy is in imitation of one juft, great, pro! Dy 
; Aa bor réprefented; which; ple terror and pity, 
eondtitts to parge the paffions in the minds of men. © Ic is chi 
principal part of dramatick poetryy and the fable or defign is 
the principal part of tragedy. seat 
In Tragedy, it is not ablolutely nevefary that there fhould 
be Hifforical truth ; but’ there mult always bea veriftmility, andy 
at the fame time, to make it wonderful is one of the mott diffi - 
cult tasksin poetry. fs 
There are init three unites required, ciz. of aétion, time 
Sabarkens unities have aan eftablifhed by criticks, to 
the: as near nature aa : 
1. Unity of Aftion. Tworattions, that are-different and in- 
dependarie, ‘will diftraét the attention and: comeernment of 
the auifieticé, and ot confequence deftroy the poet's defigu, 


Tracos 
furekle, 


the action than the reprefentation takes ups which in Sophecles’s 
beft pried & st some four hours, . " 
' 3, Unity ace [in the drams] Mr. Dryden Gays, requires 
thar the fcene to be the and at the cad, thee it oa at 
the beginning of t play, the fmethroughout, Bur this unity 
is feldom obferved ih our taking plays, Tf the Posts were con- 
fined to that, they would want intr gue room. 
Tracepy, 4 fatal event, 
Tr Aces [in Pharmacy) poirders giofly bearen. 
TRaGE'Larius Czpepsdeed, of tpdye¢,a goit, and 
of, Rhart, Gt.) a goat hartor great deers a certain 
found in the forelts of Baéemia, and elfewhere, that has 3 
and fhaggy hair ke a gost, but otherwife like aflag, L. 
‘Faa'cteat [trogiens, Le F, iragice, We. and L. 
Ra'GICK zyimos, Gr, taining to traged 
7 a iat ck oa s ; eedy, 
RaGrComedy [trogiecom#dia, L. tragi-comedit, F.} 4 play, 
in part tragedy, and in’ part contedy. : seus 
© Peaci-Cemital (tragicescorticw, Le sragiguescomique, FJ 
pany tragical and partly comical, 
» Praaick Port, 4 writer of tragedies. Egy: 
Tra‘ctum [rpdpsor, of zpeyos, Gr. a groai] the herb 
white Ghttany ; alio a certain thrub, telembling asiper, the 
leaves of which in autanin fmell like a goat. 
Taaconatus (with Bstaniff;] the herb wild campion, L, 
TRAGONI a [zpayoriz, Gr.) the herb tarragon, L. 
TRaGove'cdy Tpdyossye, Gt.] the plant goat’s-beard, 
. Tkeoortnuw [teeybarvese, Gr.) a kind of buck-wheat or 
Bollimong, Z, a 
- Paeacodents [with Bolin] the herb ragwort, L. 
Paani (Fexpepizvaver, Gr.) the herb goat'sori- 
Tracos (rpd50¢, Gr.] a goat, L. . a" 
= Lat fa i ae Kas wood-bind or honey 


Tra‘ous (ree: Gr. a goat] the protuberance of the Ai 
rittlia next a eae fo called, bead it is fometimes hairy. 
Trajecri'tiovs [srajestitivs, L,.] as trajectitious money 
— iV fach’ as is carried over fca, at the peril of the cre- 


Traye'ctoty Jf a Cemet, &c. [in Affron.] is ite path oF 
orbit, or the line which it defcribes in.its motion. | 

To Trai't (prob. of rregien, Du.) to draw or drag along, 
te Rang on the ground. ‘ 

Tratt-Board (in a Ship) is a carved board on each fide of 

Ber beak, whieh reaches irom the main ftem to the figure or 

to the bracket. : 

* To Traty [frainer, P.] to bring up, to inftrutt. , 

4 Train, a long part of a garment that drags on thé 
neg alto scceiphany 6f attendants of a great perion; alfos 
ong row, order, or line; allo a wheedle or taps } 

A Train fer Arsiliéry] the great guns warlike flores 
which Belong to an army if dié field. : 

A Train [in Watel-cork) the number of beats which a 
watelt mates i” an hour. : 

4 Train [in Falconry] the tail of a hawk. “F 

4 itt i of Gunpowder) a line of powdats fo a ato 
conveigh re'to 4 greater quantity without hurting the per- 
foty who fires it, ala ; 

Tratn-Baras, the militia or armed foldiers of a city, coun- 
ty, €fe. that aré of fhould be trained up or inftructed in the 
éxercife of arms, 

- TRA hER, One who trains up, infirudts, &e. 
Trat'wev-Net, Trammel Net. 5. 
Taal'xine Peed in the Mines} is the fearching for and 

faitig 2 vein of ore. 

re A‘'1POR [fraditor, L, traitre, F. traditere, It. traider, Sp. 

of trade, L. t deliver up] a betrayer of his country, of one 
fe to’ his prince. : 

« Prat‘roxous (rrititorivs, LJ treacherous, treafonable. 
Trattorousny, trealonably. ; 
“Trat'tonowsness (of traditerivs, L. de trattre, F.} treat 

fOnablenefe, péridioufnels. 2 
Trat'torous Postion, a tenet which fome held of tokin 

Up arma by the king's authority, even againit his own perf 

and thofe commiflioned by him, which was condemmed By the 

parliament in the igth of Céardes HI. 
Tratati’tious [tratetitias, L.) of of pertaining te a 
tranflation; alfo mill ree alfo of no value or xccount. 

'Tra'Maning of Tis Ore Coith rot gbeat the flirti 

and walhing away the filth with a fhovel in 4 | mé of 4 

- Pratu’cert [rahicedi, Ly thining throagh, tranfparent. 
Taa'mmcn, a device ina chimncy fpr hanging a pot over 

pare Tras MMEL 





rk 


Tra’MMet [‘ramail, F. tramaglio, It.) a machine to teach 
bn horfe to amble; allo a fort of net for fowling, or fithing. 
Ra’MMELED [with Horjemew] a horfe is faid to be fo, that 
as blazes or white marks upon the fore and hind foot on one 
fide, before and behind. 

Cro/i-Trammecen [with Horfemen] is faid of a horle that 
has white marks in two of his feet, that fland crofsways 
like St. Andrew's crois, as in the far fore-foot and the near 
hind-foot, or in the near forefoot and the far hind.foot. 






TramMonta'ne [tramontana, It. q. trams montes, i. €. be- 
yond the mountains) a name which the Jta/iaas give the north. 
wind, becaule it comes from beyond the mountains. 

To Tra'spxe (prob. of tramprin, Du, and L, Gs trampa, 
Su] to tread upon with the feet. 

RANA‘'TION, a fwimming or fying over, a crofling a 
thwart, ZL. 

Trance (probably of tramitus, L. a pafling, q. tranfitus, 
Or fran/portatio aximi, a departure of the mind] an extafy or 
tran{port of the mind. 

—— Trancue [in French Heraldry) fignifiesa man - 
Lo fi) iy) er oi Covnterchanging in an cleatchnon of this 
fst] form. Bar, by Engiif> heralds, it is thus blazoneds 

id NG he bears per pale, argent, and azure, per Bend coune 

~ terchang'd 

Trane [Trane oy/) oy! boil'd out of the blubber of whales 
and fea-dogs. ’ 

Traces (in Heraldry) is the diminutive of a fefs, and 
what Eng/ifb heralds commonly calla bar, F. 

To Tranqui'iiize [tranguilifer, F. tranguillare, It. of L.] 
to make quiet, ftill, or calm. 

Tranqui'tiity {tranguilité, F. tranquilfita, It. 

Tranqui‘Luousmass § sranguillidad, Sp. of tranguillas Le 
and n¢/s] quietne(s, fillnefs, calmnefs. 

Tranquituiry, is reprefented in painting, &¢, by a nymph 
of a modeit afpect, leaning her head in an eafy poflure upon 
her left hand, holding in her right hand a fhield, upon which 
is defcrib’d a figure reprelenting civil broils, in chains, at her 
feet lies a helmet cover'd over with cobwebs. 

Trans, L. asaninfeparable prefixum, fignifies beyond or over, 
as likewife Change of place or condition. 

To Transa‘cr [tran/adtum, L.) to negotiate, manage, per- 
form, or difpatch. 


TRANSA CTOR, one that negotiates or manages an affair, 

Transa’crion, [F. tranfazione, It. tranjacion, Sp.) a ne- 
pote a difpatch of bulinefs; alfo a paflage or matter in 

and, L. 

Trawsa‘'trine [tranfalpin, F. tranfalpine, It. of tranfalpi- 
mus, Of trans, beyond, and d/pes, certain mountains in Jta/y) 
beyond the 4/ps. : 


TRANSANIMA’TION, the paffing of a foul out of one body 
into another. 

To Transce'np [trafcendere, It. traftendar, Sp. of tran- 
Seendere, L.} to furpats, to go beyond. 


Transce'NDunce [tran/cendentia, L.) farpaflingnels, excel- 
lence 


Trawsce'NoEnt [tranfcendant,F. trafcendente, It. tranfeen- 
dente, Sp. tranfeendens, L) going beyond, extraordinary, ex- 
cellent. 

Transcenpent [ among Logicians) palling the predica- 
ments. 

TRANSCENDENTLY, excellently. 

TRANSCE'NVENTNESS, tranfcendingnefs, furpaflingnefs. 

Taanscanpa'nTat [of tranjcendent, F, of L.] exceeding, 
going beyond, furpafling. 

Transce’noentat Curves [in the bigher Geometry] are 
fuch as cannot be defined by algebraical equations, or which, 
when exprefled by equations, one of their terms is a variable 
or flowing quantity. 

TRANSCENDENTAL [in Phyfcks} fomething railed or ele- 
vated above other things, or which pafles and tranfcends the 
reafons and circumftances of other inferior beings, fo as not to 
be intimately and effentially included under them. 

TRANSCENDENTAL Quantities [with Schoo/men] are parti- 
cularly apply'd to the continuation of the exiftence, duration, 
or time of a being. ' 

TRANSCENDENTAL Qyantities { with Geometricians ] are 
undetérminate quantitics, or fuch as cannot be exprefled or 
affixed to any conitant equation. 

TRANSCENDE’nTALs, the molt univerfal conceptions of 
thin * 

RANSCO'LATED [tranfcolatus, L.} {trained through. 

To Transcri’as [tranjerire, F. traferivere, It. tranfcribere, 

a og write out or copy from another. 
RANSCRI'BER [franjcriptor. L.] a writer out or copier; 

Tra‘nscnipr [tran/criptum, L.) that which is written from 

an original or a copy. 


TEANsCal'prio recognitionis, Sec, [in Law] a werit to certify 
@ recOgnizance into Chancery, L, 


TR 


gr Sitis, be. [in Lew) a writ for the 
a fine, levied before the juftices in eyre, 


TRANSCRIPTIO 
certifying the foot 4 
&c. into Chancery, Li 

Transcairrion, the act of tranfcribing or cop 

To Transcu’r [tranjcurrere; L.) to runs 
place to another, 


ing, Z. 
or pals from one 


Transcu'rrence? [of tranftwrrére, L.J4 running from 

TRANSCU'RSION one place to another. 

TRaA'NsEatT (Schoot-Term]%, @. let it pafs, ufed when they 
fuppole a propolition to be true without granting ir. 

TRANSELEMENTA’TION [with Scboo/men] a change of the 
elements or principles of one body into another. 

Tra'nsrer [among Dealers im Stocks) a conveyance or 
making over of itock from the feller to the buyer. 

@ Transre’r [transferer, P. tramiferire, It. tranferir, Sp. 
of rs L.] to pals, make over, or convey from one to a- 
nother. 

Transricura'rion, [F. trasfgurazione, te. tranifiguras 
sion, Sp. tramsfiguratie, L.) a change of one figure ot thape into 
another, 

To Transricune [transfgurer, F. trasfgurare, Tt. 
g4rar, Sp. of tranifigurare, L.} to change the form or thape. 

Te Transei'x [trafiggere,lt. tramfixwm, L,) to run through, 


To TRansPo'RaTs [ transforatam, L.] to make a hole 
through. 


To TRawsro'RM [transformare, L. transformer, F. trasfore 
mare, It. tranjformar, Sp ] 0 change from one form or thape 
into another. 


TRANSFOR MaA‘TION, (F. trasformazione, It. 


tranifie 


I transformati- 
en, Sp. of transfurmasio, L.) a changing out of one form inta 
another, 

TRANSFORMA‘TION 


; of an Eguation(with Algebraift:) isthe 
changing any equation into another that is more = 

Transru’tarp [transfulgidus, L.] hhining throu 

To Transru’se [transfujum, L.} to pour out of one veile] 
into another, 

TRANSFU‘sI0N, a Pouring out, F. of Z. 


To Transonn’ss [tranfgrefer, F. trafzgredire, It. tranfgres 
dir, Sp. of tranjgredir, L. tranfgrefum, L.] to trefpals againit 
or violate a law or order. . 


Transcre sion [F. and Sp. tra/greffione, It. of tranfere/Fo, 
tl = going beyond the bounds of, the violation or am 
a lw. 


TRa'NsGRESs10NE, a writ commonly call'd a writ or adtion 
of trefpa(s. 


Tran’‘stenr [of tranfens] LJ after a tranfient 
quickly pafling, 

Tra'NsigntLy, ina fleeting manner. 

Tra‘nstentness [of sranfens, L. and nefs] a tranfient or 
fleeting nature or quality, fhortnefs of continuance. 

Taanst’ae, to go or pals over, a word uled in the ftatutes 
for, a. warrant or let-pafs. 
- Tra‘nsit [tranjitus, L, a paflage) a pals or liberty of pas 

ng. 
'. Transit [with A/fromomers] is the paffing of an t julk 
by or under any fixed ftar, or Ab moon's palling ref geot mn 
ga aged planet. 

xansits [in Afrology) are certain familiarities gained by 
the motions of the ttars through the radical figuie of a perfon's 
nativity. 

TRANs«’T1on, a paffing from one thing to another, or from 
one fubject or point of difcourfe to another, F. of Z. 

Transition (with Mufcians) is when a er note is 
broken into a lefler, to make fmooth the roughnels of a leap, by 
2 gradual paflage to the note next following. 

Transition [with Rbetoricians) a figure, the fame ag 
Metabafis, that confilts in the paffing from one fabje& to an. 


other. 
L.] anepithet given by Gram- 


Tra'nxsitive [tranjtious, 
marians to fach verbs, as fignify an a€ton which paffes from the 
that receives ir, 


manner, 


doer to or upon the fufferer or the fubj 


Tra'nsirivery [trenftiod, L] after a tranfitive or trane 
fient manner, 

Tra‘nsitiveness [of tranftions, L. and ne/1] tranfientnels 
or atranfitive nature. 

Tra‘nsitortry, tranfiently, 


Tra‘nsitory [tranjiterie, It. and Sp. of tranftorius, L) 
pafling away. 


. Tra’nstrontness [of tranftorivs, L. and ne/i] flectingnefs, 
a tranfitory or quickly paffing nature or quality. 

To TRANSLa’TE (wenhene, O. F. traflatare, 
Sp. tranflatum, 1.) to turn out of one 
to remove from one place to another. 


Transta’rion [F. traflazione, It, tranflacion, Sp. of tran- 
fiatio, L.) a turning out of one language into another, or re- 


Tt. tranflader, 
language into another, 


aT. from one place to another, 
A TRANSLATION, oF any thing tranflated from one language 
to another, . 
Travita'tion 
=, Semmes 


TR 


TransLaTton [in the Sen/ of rhe Laz] the removal of & 
bihop from one diacefs to anocher, and accordingly fuch a bi- 
fhop dues not write duns Confecrations, but «lane Tranflationis 
noire’. 

“Transia’tion of Light and Natare [with Aftrofozers] a 
phrale uled when alight planet feparates from one that is more 
weighty, and perfectly joins another that is more weighty s a3 
fupp fe Sutwrn to be in twenty degrees ot Aries, and Mars in 
fifty decrees of ries, and Mercury in Gxty degrees of the fame 
fign; here Mercary, being a light planet, feparates trom Mars, 
and wanilates his virtue to Satars, . 

TRANSLA‘16R, one that turns out of one language into ano- 
ther, or removes a perion or thing out ot one place into anothers 
ailoa new vamper of uld foes, Se. 

Transtu'cent [tranjlacens, L.) fhining or being capable of 
being thined thoreugh. : 

‘Transtu cio [¢ranfucidas, L.) thining through, Se 

Teanstuetpness [of tranflucidus, L.} the quality of fhining 
through or permitting light to thine through. 

'TRANSMARUNB [frea/murinas, L.] torcign, of, or from the 

arts beyond ica. 

TRANSME’ARLE [tranjmeadilis, L.} that may be pafled 
through. 

"TRANSMZ ATED[tran/meatus, L } pafled through. 

Transmicka tion (F. trajmigrazione, Te. tranjmiz 
Sp. of trau/rigratio, L.) a removing an habitation from one place 





to another, L. 
TransmiGka tion [of Sow/s) the palling of fouls departed 


out of one body into another. 

Jo ‘I'na'xem Grate [tran/migrare, L.] to pals from one 

lace or body to another, 

Tra'nsMIGRATED [tranfmigratys, 
one’s habitation from one place to another. 

TeansMi'sstaxe, that is capable of being conveyed. 

Transmission, aleading beyond forward or delivering over, 
conveying, L. 

Trawsai'sston (in Opticks, &c.) is the act of a tran{parent 
body, palling the rays ot light thre’ its fubltance or fullering 
them to pals. ; ; 

Yo Transma's [tranjimittere, L. tranjmettre, F. trajmett ere, 
It.J to convey, fend, deliver, or make over to another. 

To Te ansmMo'GRraPHy, to transform or metamorphose. 

Transmo’N rane [traa/imontanus, L.] dwelling or growing 
Beyond the mountains. 

Transmo'rio [with Réetcriciam] a figure, w hereby the 
orator removes the imputation of any thing from_himfelf. 
"This figure is alfo cali'd Tranjitas and Variatio, Le Metadajis 
and Metajlujis, Gre 

TransMu’rance [trafmutadile, Tt, of trans and matadilis, 
L.] capable of being changed. 

Transmu'TABLENEss (of trans and matabilis, LJ capable- 
nefs of being changed. 

TrRaNsMU’TABLY, in a manner capable of being chang'd. 

TransMura tion [F, tranjmittacione, It. tranimatacion, 
Sp. of tran/matatis, L.] the att of tranfmitcing or changing. 

Transmuta Tion of Metals (with Aicbymifis) or the Grand 
Operation (as they call it) is the finding the philotopher’s Rone. 
This (they tell us) isa curious univerfal feed of all metals, and is 
enducd with that admirable quality, that if any metal be melted 
ina crucible, anda little of this lone or Powder of Projection 
(as they term it) be put into the melted metal, i¢ will imme 
diately turn it into gold or filver, according as it is ufed. 

TransMura tion [with Gesmetricians) the reduétion or 
change of one hgure or body into another of the fame area or 
folidity, but ofa diferent form, as of a triangleinto a fquare, Ge, 

Transmura’Tion [with Céymif?s] the changing the fub- 


L.] having remov'd 


i 
ftance, quality, or colour of mixed bodies$ and there are feveral 
degrees or kinds of tranfmmutation, efx, Calcination, Sublimation, 
Solution, Patrefattion, Distillation, Coagulation, and Tin@ure. 

TraNnstutatton [in the bigher Geometry) is the converting 
a figure into another of the tame kind and order, the refpective 
parts of which rife to the fame dimenfiuns of an equation, admit 
the fame tangents, &&'¢, 

To Transmu‘te [tranfmuer, F. tranfmudar, Sp. tranf- 
mittare, It. and L.) to change one matter or fubitance into a- 
nother. 

Tra’xsom [prob. of tranjiansz, L.] an over-thwart beam, 
brow-polt or window. 

Transom [or Lintel] over a door. 

Transom [with Marbenatician:] the vane of an inflrament 
called a crofs-ftaff, a wooden member to be fixed acrofs it, with 
a fquare focket upon which it fides, 

‘Transom [in aSdip] a piece of timber lying athwart the 
flern, between the two fafhion-pieces, directly under the gun- 
rcom: port. 

Transea’rency [tran/parence, F. tra/paresza, It. of tran/- 
parens, L.] the being to be feen thoroughs an affording a 
thorough pallige te the rays of light; alfo the being very clear 
and bright, F 


TR 


TRA NSPARENCY [in Hera/dry] the fame as df durdrati: 

Transpa’renr (FP. ¢rajparente, Ut. and Sy 
L.) capable or that may be feen through. 

TRANSPARENT Bodies [with Pbilefiphers) or diaphanous 
bodies, are {uch whole pores areall right, and nearly perpen- 
dicular to the plane of their furfice, fo as te let the rays of lighe 
pals freely through them, without being refra¢ted; whereas thé 

ores of opacous bodies are in a crooked oblique potion, by 
which means the beams of light cannot pats freely through 
them, but are varioufly retracted and loft, ? 

TRansPa’RENTNESS [of tranparens, L. and efi] a tranf- 
parent nature or quality, #. ¢, that may be feen through. 

To Transee’ctate [of trams and /pecics, L.) wo change 
from onc {pecies to another. 2 

To Transvierce [tran/percer, P.] to pierce, run or bore 
through. 

To Transpt're [tran/pirer, L. of trans through and /pirare, 
L.] to breathe through, to exhale. ; 

Transpiration [F, tra/pirazione, It.] the infenfible pa- 
Mage of excrementitious matter through the pores of the skins 
allo fome aushors ule it for the entrance of the air, vapours, &'¢, 
through the pores of the skin into the body, 

Transpi kine [of trans and /pirans, L.] breathing through, 
exhaling in vapours } alfo tran{piration. ° 

To Transpia’st [franiplanter, F. tra/pianztare, It. traf- 
plantar, Sp. of tranfplantare, L.] to take up from one place and 
to plant in another; allo to remove (as acolony) from one place 
to another. ‘ 

Taansetanta’tion, the removing of plants, trees or peo- 
ple, from one place to another. 

TRANSPLANTATION [in wataral Magick) is the method 
of curing dilcales by transferring them from one fubjeét to a- 
nother. 

TRANSPLANTA’TION dy @ Magnet [in Nat, Mag.] is by 
mixing the excrement of a patient up with earth, to tran{plane 
the difeafe into a vegetable, which fhall arife from a feed fown in 
the fame compoll, or by inclofing the parings of the nails of a 
gouty perfon in an augre-hole made in an oak, &e. 

TRANSPLANTATION by Approximation [in Nat. Mag.] 
which is more properly called Approximation, as when a whx- 
low is upon a finger, and is cured by rubbing it with a cat's car, 
which is fuppofed to receive the pain. 

ATra‘Nsport [F.]anextafy, a rapture, a violent motion 
of the paflions of the mind, a fudden fally. 

A Transport-Séip, a fea-vellel for the conveyance of fol- 
diers, provifions, warlike ftores, &c. 

Transporta’rion, the carriage from one place to another, 
L, trafportazsone, It. 

TRANsPorTaATIoN [in Law] the banifiment of a criminal. 

Jo 'Transpo’rt [tranjfporter, F. trajportare, le. trafportar, 
Sp. of tran/portaré, L.] to convey or carry over from one place 
to another. 

Transpo'rten [of tran/portatus, L, tranfporté, F.) con- 
veyed or carried over to another place; alfo put befides one’s 
felf, likewife over joy'd. 

Transpo'rtance [of fran/portabilis, L.] capable of being 
tran{ported. 

TRANSPORTER [frax/portater, L.] he who tranfports. 

To Transpo'se [tranipojer, F, trafporre, It. trajponer, Sp. 
tran/pofitum, L.] to put out of its proper place, to change as to 
order. 

Trawnseosr't10n of Equation [with Algebraifts] is the put- 
ting over any quantity to the other fide of the fign of equality, 
with a contrary fign to what it had before, Thus: fuppofe 
a—20—60, then ato 60—20, 1. # 40. 

Transposition, a tran{pofing or changing the order of 
things, F. tra/pafizione, Ic. tranjpoficion, Sp. of tranjpofitie, L. 

‘Transpo'strio [in Mz, Books] a tranipofition or the wri- 
ting a fong or tune in any key or cliff, different from the key or 
clitt in which it was firft compofed. 

To Traxspo'se, [tran/pesitwm,L] to turn out of verfe into profe. 

To Transva’sate [tranjvafare, L.) to pour out of one veffel 
into another. 

To Transunssta’ntiate [tranfubfentier, F. tranfuffan- 
ziare, It. of trans, and fuiantia, L. or gq, tranfire in fubfan- 
tiam] to charge or pafs into another fubftance. 

TrRaNnsusstantta tion [in Téeofog.] the converfion or 
change of the fubltance of the facramental bread and wine (ac- 
cording to the notions of the Reman-Catholicks) into the real 
body and blood of Chrift. (F. tranjuflemztazione, It.) 

TRANSUBSTANTLA‘TOR, One who tranitubiantiates or holds 
the doétrine of tranfubitantiation. 

Jo Transu’pe [of trams and fudare, L.) to fweat through. 

TRANSVERSA’LIs abdominis [with Anat.) a mutcle of the 
Abdomen lying under the Odligai, ariling trom the Carti/ago 
Xipboides, from the extremities of the falle ribs, and from the 
tranfverfe apophytes of the Vertebr@ of the loins, and fixed to 
the =~ the {ping of the Jéfwm, and inferted into the Os Pa- 
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bis, and Liens 405%, L. So call'd becaule its fibres run acrols 
the beily s tie utc of it is to prels it exactly inwards in refpi- 
ratios. 

Taaxsvessabts corti [with Anat.] a mutcle of the neck, 
arifiag from all the tranfverle proceiies of the Vertebre of the 
Joins, back, and neck. the two firlt being excepted, and is in- 
ferted by fo many ditinét tendons into all their fuperior {pines 
this moves the whole {pine obliquely backwards, as when we 
look over the fhoulder, £. 

Transversatts dorf (with deat.) a mufcle that feems to 
atile Bethy from all the tranfverfe proceffes of the Vertebrar of 
the Thorax, and marching obliquely upwards is inferted into 
the fuperior (pines of the taid Vertcéra. Thele, with the Qwa- 
dratus lamborum facer and Tranfverfalis colli, adting, move the 
whole {pine or Mertebrar of the neck, back, and loins, obliquely 
backward, as when we erdesvour to look very much behind us. 
If they all aét together on cach fide, they affift in eretting the 
trunk of the body. : 

Transversacis dumborwes [with Arat.] a mufcle that lies 
under the tendinous part of the /omgijfmus dorff: It arifes Rethy, 
not only from the os furrvm, but alfo from the tranfverfe pro- 
celles of the Fertebrae of the loins, and is inferted into their 
fuperior {pines, L. 

Fransversatis pedis, &e, [with Auat.]a mufcle that pro- 
ceeds from the bone of the Metatarj/vs, which futtains the toe 
next the little-toe, and pafling a-crofs the other bones is inferted 
into the Os Sefamoides of the great-toe; the oflice of it is to 
bring all the toes clole together, L. ; 

TraxsyersaLes penis (in Anat.) a pair of mufcles arifing 
from the J/chivm, jult by the Ere@ores, and running obliquely 
to the upper part of the bulb of the Urethra 5 thefe affitt in the 
ercétion of the Peais, L. 

Teansversatis jutyra [in Anat.] a Suture of the Cranium, 
fo called on account of its crofing and traverling the face from 
one fide to the other. 

Transverse Mujcies [in Anat.) certain mufcles which 
arife from the tranfverie procelles of the Verrebre of the loins, 
&e. as thofe before mentioned, called Tran/verfales, Se. L. 

Transver’se [tranjverfus, L. quitraverfe, F. trajverfe, 
It.] overthwart, a-crofs, crofs-wife. 

Transverse dxis [in Comick Sedtions] isa third propor- 
tional to the line called A4/ciffa, and any ordinate of a Parabola. 

Transverse Diameters (in Geometry] are lines belonging to 
an Elfipis and Paradsla. 

Transu'mMerio [with Schoo/men] a fyllogifm by conceflion 
or agreement, uled where a queltion propoled is transferred to 
another with this condition, that the proof of this latter fhall be 
admitted for a proof of the former, L. 

‘TRANsvOLA TION, a flying beyond, L. 

‘TRANSU'MPT ION, a taking from one to another. 

Traxsu'Mprive [tranfumprious, L.) taking from one to 
another. 

‘Tra’xters, afortoffithermen. Sce Ripiers. 

Tra’xrery, the money that arifes from fines impofed upon 
ale-houfe-keepers. 

Trar(epsp or tneppe, Sax. trappe, F. trappola, It. trampo, 
Sp. trappe, Yevt.) amachine or device to take fowls, wild- 
beafls, vermine, ésc. in, allo a {nare or train- 

To Trar [epeppan, Sex. attrapper, F. trappolare, It.] to 
catch in a trap, to eninare. 

Taar [or falling] Door, ( trape, F.) 

To Txave (prob. of traven, or Draven, Dw. traben, G. #0 
trot} to go idly up and down. 

Trares (prob. of Drabbe, Dz. Mud or Mire.) a Mattern. 

Trarezoip [with Georetricians) an irregular fi- 
gure that has all ite four fides and angles unequal, and 
no fides parallel. 

Trare’zium [reartZsor, Gr.) a quadrilateral 
or (quare figure, whofe four fides and angles are not equal, but 
tivo of its fides are parallel. 

Tarave'zius [with Anat.) a mulcle of the fhoulder-biade, fo 
called of its fhape, and ferving to move it upwards, backwards, 
and downwards. 


Trarezor’p [of rearitior, and 1d Mhape, Gr.) a geo- 
metrical figure, being quadrilateral, contained under four unequal 
right lines, 

Trappines, the harnefs of a faddle-horle. 

Trasn (prob. of Breek, Dw. and G. dung or of traefch or 
track, Yewt. the husks and what is left of grapes, when the 
wine is pre(s'd out.) bad, forry fruits; alfo any bad commodity. 

Trava'vo [travade, F.) akind of whirl-wind, or a very 
fudden and moit tempeltuous ftorm at fea, fuch as frequently 
bappens on the coalt of Guinea, Portugal, &e. 

TRAvA'LLy (of reveilier, F. to awake) a beat of drum 
_ Trave'tuy § in the morning that fummons the foldiers 
from their beds, 


% TRa'vas, to traverfe a piece of ordnance. 
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nicl [with Furriers] a place inciofed for floeing an 
Tn a'erak unruly horfe, (travail, ¥. travagiis, It.) 


Traver’ [in Architecture} a bay of joills, the fpace be:ween 
two beams, 

Jo Tra'ven [travailler, F. travegliare, It. travejar, Sp. 
trabalbar, Port.) to journey; alio to be in pain in child-birth. 

Qn Travevcine neither open pour Mind, ner few pour 
Creature. 

This proverb contains very wholefome advice to travellers ; 
anda negieé&t of it has brought many a one into irretrievable 
misfortunes, 

Tra'ver [oftravail, F. travagiio, It. trabaio, Sp. traialee, 
Port. trafoal, and trafon, C. Br.) taking a journey; alto Ja- 
bouring, taking pains; alfo being in pain in child-birth. 

Tra‘vencer [gui travaiile, Fr) one that journies, a way- 
faring perfon. 

Traveccers [pr bp Authority. 

The general prejudice conceiv’d againit the veracity of tra- 
vellers, as expreis’d in our proverb, had it’s rife either from the 
great latitude fome who have travel’d are wont to give to their 
relations, or becaufe they frequently tell thet to thole, who have 
never feen or perhaps heard of the like, and are therefore apt to 
fulpet them. ‘The Spaniards fay: De lutngas vias, lvenzas 
mentiras. (long travels preduce great lies.) Some add ald men 
and foldiers to the number. 

TRAVELLER'S- Jey, an herb. 

Tra’vELLine, the going journeys, or voyages. 

Tra’verse [tranjeerjus, L. traverfe, F ) a-crofs, a-thwart. 

To 'Tra‘verse [in Foinery) aterm ufed for plaining a board, 
or the like, crofs the grain. 

To Traverse [traverfer, F. traverfare, It. atraver(ar, Sp. 
tranfetrfim ire, Se, L.) to go crofsor through a country, &e. 

Traverse [in Navigation] is the variation or alteration of 
the fhip's courfe, upon the fhifting of the winds, é&'c. 

Tra'vense [in Horfemanfoip|) a horle is {aid to traverie, 
when he cuts his tread crofs-wile, throwing his croup to one 
fide, and his head to another. 

To TRAVERSE to crofs or thwart any one’s defigns. 

Traverse (in Heraldry) iso partition of an ef- 
cutcheon in the figure annexed, called Purted ger 
pale Traver je. 

To Taavease [with Gunners) is to turn or point 
a piece of ordnance which way one pleafes upon the platform. 

To Traverse [in Law] fignifies to oppole, overthrow, or 
quath; to deny any part of the matter one is charged with; to 
put the proof of it upon the plaintiff. 

To ‘Traverse an Indifment, is to take flue wpon the chief 
matter, and to contradiét or deny fome point of it. 

Te Traverse az Office [in Law) is to prove that an inquifi. 
-_ — of lands, &’c. by the efcheator is defedlive and undu- 
ly made. 

To Traverse one’s Ground [in Military Exercijz] to go this 
way and that way. 

4 Traverse [in Carpentry) a piece of wood or iron placed 
traniverfly, to ftrengthen and fortify another. 

Traverse Table} (in Navigation] a paper on which the tra- 
verfes or various courfes of the fhip are fet down, with the 
points of the compats, diftances, alterations of the wind, éz¢. 
fo as to pafsa judyment on the way fhe makes. 

Traversey Horse, a horfe who has two white feet on ei- 
ther fide. 


Tra’verses, turnings and windings; alfocrofs accidents, 
crofics, troubles. 

Tra’verses [in Fortification] are lines which return back 
from the ends of the trenches, and run almoft parallel with the 
place attacked, alfo Condee’s, 

Traverse in a tort Fofs [in Fortification) is made by throw- 
ing into the fofs, over-againit the place where the miner is to 
be put, to the foot of the wall, abundance of fauciffons, joifts, 
and other pieces of wood, with fafcines, ftones, earth, and all 
other things that can help to fill up the fofs, and be capable of 
carrying a gallery for fach as ufe it. 

Traverse [in Fortification) a name given to a wall of earth 
or flone, crofs a work which is commanded, to cover the men; 
as at Coeborn’s work at Namwre, which lies on the fide of a 
high ground, and is open to the other fide of the Samére, there 
are two high traverfes crols the work, one behind another. 

Tra'versine @ Piecc[in Sea-Language) isthe removing and 
laying a piece of ordnance or great gun, in order to bring it to 
bear or lie Jevel with the mark, 

Traves [of travas, Span.) thackles with which horfes are 
tied to teach them to amble or pace. 

Tra'vesten [trave/tit, F. travetite, It. dilguifed, q. tran/- 
veflitas, L.) the disfiguring of an author or the tranflating him 
into a ftyle different from his own. 

Tra'vesty [of travufi’, F.Ja poem, fuch as Virgil's, Ee. 
turned into burleique verle, 
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Tra‘vics, afmall inclofure, or oblong quadrangle, confilt- 
ing of four pillars or polts, kept together by crots poles, for 
keeping in and holding unruly horics in the time of fhocing, 
er any other operation. v. Tratte, ; 

Trauvul'smus [of tezuaila, Gr.] a Rammering repetition 
of the firlt fyllable, or letter of a word, as Tz, tu, tu, ti, tutor, 
for Tugsr, 

Trauro’res (rervais, Gr] a flammering in fpeech, when 
a perion cannot pronounce tome letters, e/pecially L. and R&, 

‘Trauma’ (testua, Gr ] a wound. 

TRAUMATICAE Teguuetind, of Tpavuati£@, Gr.) decoc- 
tions and potions proper for fetching the ferous and fharp hu- 
mours out of the body, and by that means to thin the blood, 
fo that it may be the more calily brought to the wounded, 
broken, or bruifed parts; alfo herbs or drugs proper for the 
curing of W ounds, called Valuerarses, -_ 

Traw'Ltr-Men, a fort of fifhermen who pratifed unlawful 
methods of deftroying the Albin the river of 7éames, 

A Tray ([tracg, or troy, Du.) a fort of veticl or trough 
hollowed out of a piece of wood, uled by butchers, eve. 

Trayt-Bafor? (prob. fo called of trail/er, to draw, and 

Tryat-Bafon§ Bujlon, allall, F becaule they had a ttaff 
delivered to them as a badge of their office) jultices of Tryaé- 
Baflon were judges impowered by king Easward 1. to make in- 
quilition thro” the realm upon all oficerss as fheriffs, mayors, 
escheators. &'¢. touching extorfion, bribery, and intrufion into 
others men's lands; as alio upon barretors, breakers of the peace, 
and other otienders. 

Trea 

Trey . 

Trea cuerous (prob. ot tricher, F. to cheat, &¢.] deccit~ 
ful, perhdious, 

TREA’CHEROUSLY, perfidioufly, Se, 

Trea'cnerousness @ [ot éricherie, F. cheating) perfidi- 

TREACHERY § ourncis, fraudulence, ; 

Trea'cie [theriaea, L theriague, F. teriaca, It, of 3¢- 
ein, Of Sepa, Gr. a viper) a medicinal compofition, in 
which, among, other ingredients, there is a pretty quantity of 
vipers Heth. p . 

Treap, gate, or manner of walking. 

‘Treap [in an egg] the opaque {peck in the white of an egg. 

To Treap [trocdio, Brit. tracder, Dan. tpean, Sax, tree 
Den, L. G. treren, H. G-.]} to fet the foot or feet on, to flep, 
to walk, to periorm the copulative act ina cock, 

Trop { irr. imp.) [traabe, Dan. trate, G-) did tread. 

Trop, Tropvetn (irr. Part. P } have trod, trodden, 

Te Treap [or turn the toes) outwards and inwards. 

Treap upon a Ciorm, and fpc'll turn ber ead. 


r or three at dice. 
$ 


un) 
Treav upon a Snail, and tpe'll fpoot out her Horns. 

The meaning of both thefe proverbs is, that there is hardly 
a creature fo mean or defpicable in nature, but what if highly 
injur'd, will fhew it's utmolt, tho’ never fo weak, rejentment. 

Trea'ver [of troed, Brit. afoot] or one that treads or 
ramples on, 

; TREADING (with Huaters] the footlteps or track of a boar, 
Trea vies (of Sheep) their dung, or ordure. ; 
Trea pies [ot a Weaver's Loom) are what they move with 

their teet. 

Treason [trabifon, F. traycien, Sp. traifam, Port.] an act 
of infidelity to one’s lawful fovereign, difloyalty, treachery, 

rfidious dealing towards him. : 

High Treason is an offence committed againit the 

Tarason-Paramount§ fecurity of the king or kingdom, 
whether by imagination, word, or deed, as to compals or ima- 
gine the death ot the king, &¢. to deflour the king’s wife or 
eldeft daughter unmarried; to levy war againit the king in his 
realms to kil] his chancellor; to counterfeit his money, Oe, 

Petty Treason, is the killing or murder of a husband by 
a wife: ofa mailer by a fervant; a bifhop, Ge. by a pricit. 

Trea'sonanLe [ea trabijon] alter a difloyal, treacherous, 
perfidious manner towards the prince or ftate. 

TreasONaBLentss [of tratifon, and nfs difloyalty, trea- 
cheroufnefs, either by imagination, word, or deed; as compaf- 
fing or imagining the death of the king, &¢. Levying war a- 
gaint him, adhering to his enemies, coining falfe money, coun- 
terfeiting the king's privy feal, all which are high treafon. 

TREASONABLY, treacheroufly, &r. 

Treasure [fre/or, B. tefors, It. and Sp. thefaurus, L. of 
Sugavpss, Gr.) fhore of gold, filver, jewels, or riches hoarded 
up; allo a thing of great price and excellence. 

Learned Men carrp their be Treasure abour them. 

No Treasure is fo valyad/e as Learning, It has the ad- 
vantage over all others, becaufe it is mo ways burthenfome, A 
man is never at a lols where to lay it, he carries it about him 
without any trouble. He is not, like the mifer, in continual 
anxicty for fear of being rob’d of it; for it is owt of the reach 
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of the moft fubtile thief or cunning deceiver. Nothing cas de- 
prive him of it but Jofs of life, or, what is worle, fenlcs. ‘The 
Germ, fay with us: Dte Geleyrten tragen allescit thren Yel 
ten Si hars bep fich. "hls 

Qtruc Fricad agqreat Trrasure. 

It is fo, but, lise finding the longitude or perpetual motion, 
and many other fuch hidden treafures, hard to come at, 

Treasure-Trove [in Law} money which being feand and 
not owned belongs to the king, but by the Ciei! Law to the 
finder. : 

To Treasure [thefaurifer, Pe tefarizzare, It. ateforar, 
Sp. of thefaurijare, L,] to lay up choicely, asa trealure, or in 
a treafury. 

Traa’surer [thefasrarius, L. theforier, F. teferiere, It, te- 
forers, Sp.] an otticer, who has the keeping of the treafure of 
a prince, [tate, or corporation. 

Lord High Treasurer [of England] is the third great 
officer of the crown; he receives the oilice by the delivery of 
a white faif; he has the charge and management of all the 
king's money, &'¢. in the exchequer; alio the check of all 
officers employ'd in colleéting impoils, wibutes, or any other 
revenues belonging to the crown, 

Treasuner [of the King’s Hoxjbeld] an officer, who in 
the abfence of the lord tleward, has power with the comptrol- 
ler and other officers of the green-cloth, &¢. to hear and de- 
termine felonies and other crimes committed within the king's 
palace. 

Trea’surer [of the Navy] an officer who receives money 
out of the exchequer, by a warrant from the lord high trea- 
furer, &'¢. and pays all the charges of the navy, by a warrant 
from the lord high treafurer. 

Treasurer [of Colegiate Churches] a dignitary who anti- 
ently had the charge of the veltments, plate, jewels, reliques, 
and other treajure belonging to fuch churches. 

Trea‘’surersnip, the ollice or dignity of a treafurer. 

Trea sury (thefaurarium, L. trejorerie, F. tejoreria, It. 
and Sp.} the treaiurer’s ollice, or place where the publick money 
is depolited., 

Clerk of the Treasury [in the Court of Common Pleas} an 
officer who has the charge of keeping the records of that 
court, and makes out all the copies of records in the treafury. 

Lords of the Treasury, certain perfons of honour appoint. 
ed as commiffioners to execute the office of treafurer of Ex- 
g/and, when it is not committed to a fingle perfon. 

Treat [¢raiterent,] a fealt or entertainment, 

To Treat [of ¢ratter, F. trattare, Wt. tratar, Sp. tradare, 
L.]} to give a tealt or entertainment, alto to ule or deal with, 
to difcourfe of. 

To Treat [or confer] about any bufinels or concern, 

Treat (preb. of sradéus, of trabere, L.} fignifying ta- 

Teeate§ ken out, or withdrawn, as the juror was chol- 
lenged, becaule he could not dilpend 4o/. and therefore he was 
Treate. 

Trea ‘taste [of tradable, F.] reafonable. 

TREATING, the giving a feaft or entertainment, Gre. 

TPReatinG-bouse, an ordinary. or houle of entertainment. 

Treatise [tnaht, Sax. tradatus, L, traité, P. trattate, 
It. tratado, Sp. tramact, Du, trataat, G.] a diicourle upon 
fome particular fubjeét, 

TREATMENT [¢raitement, F.] ulage. 

Tre‘aty [traité, F )a treating or agreement between two 
or more dillinct nations, concerning peace, commerce, nayiga- 
tion, &e. 

Trenetcia’nica [in the Roman juris prudence} a Tredelli- 
am fourth, a right belonging to an heir initituted by teftament. 
Ifthe teftator afier appointing a full and general heir, {pent 
and difpos'd of all his effects in legacies, or above three fourths 
thereof, in that cafe the heir was allow'd to retrench and detaiz 
one fourth part of the legacies to his own ule. 

Tre'sace [eriplex, L. triple, F. triplice, It.) the highef or 
laft of the four parts in mufical proportion; alfo three-fold. 

To Tuepece [tripéer, F. tripiicare, Ita) to render three- 
fold. 

Tre'sucn [terhichetum, Lat. Barb.) a ducking-fool or 

Tar'nsucnet§ tumbrel. 

Trepe'cive [with ?ron,] an afpeét when two planets are 
diftant 3 Decifes or 180 degrees one from another, invented by 
Kepler. 

Tre‘poes (prob. q. d. turdles of turd] the ordure of theep. 

Trevores (prob, of treading, or of threads) appurtenances 
belonging to a weaver’s loom. 

Tree [troe, Dan. tri, Sv. tneo, tpyp, Sax. trin, Tewt.] by 
Botanijis, is defined to bea plant with a fingle, woody, peren- 
nial italk or trunk. 


The higher the Tree, the greater the Fall. 


The higher a man climbs in authority and power, and the 





more he crufhes his inferiours when arriv'd to that pitch, the 
heavier 
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heavier will be his fall, and the more will he be infulied and 
feors’d, when his power is taken from him, and he is deliver'd 
upa prey to thols whom in the height of his glory he defpis'd. 
"Lhis ought to be a cautionary Ieflon to ail favorites of princes 
and great men not to make a wrong ule of their miafker’s or pa- 
trons goodnefs and liberality, by engroffing itall to themielves. 
The Lats tay: Uy dapia graviore ruant, tolivatur in alturt. 
or Celie gravure caja deetdant tucress Fr. La Cute des pius 
dawtes Tours ef ta plas terrible (the higher the tower the more 
terrible the fall.) 

Remove anola Tree andit will wither 

Change of fituation enher in place or circumftances, or 
change of diet and manner o! living feldom agree with people of 
agreatage, ‘The Gerez. fay: Site Geaume faffen fich mehe 
geraum etsen, ‘Vhe It. ardor pega truptantats mat di frusti 
é caricats, © 

The Tree falic not ar the Grd Stroke. 

It, Al primo colps non cade s'artore. 

This proverb teaches us that difficulties, and arduous under- 
takings are not to be overcome but by time and application, and 
that weare not todilpair tho’ immediate fuccels be not always the 
refult of our firlt attempts; but on the contrary to pericvere 
with patience; provided our defigns have reaton tor their 
ground. 

Tress, are dillinguithed into, 

1. Barciferows, i, ¢. fuch as bear berries, as the juniper and 
the yew-tree, the fttrawberry-tree, mifletoe, water elder, the 
dwart, a large laurel, the viburnum or wayfaring-tree, the dog- 
berry-tree, the fca-blackthorn, the berry-bearing elder, the privet, 
barberry, common elder, the holly, the buckthorn, the berry- 
heath, the bramble, and the {pindle-tree or prickwood, &e. 

Such as have their fruit dry, when it is ripes as the blad- 
dernut-tree, the box, and the cummon elm and afh, the maple, 
the guule, or {weet willow, the common heath-broom, dyer's 
weed, furz or gorze, the lime-tree, &e. 

z. Coniferous, or fuch as cear a fquamofe or fealy fruit, of a 
kind Of conical figure, and of a woody and hard fubilance, in 
which are many feeds. Of this kind are the Seotcd brs, male 
and female, the pine, the common alder tree, and the birch-tree. 

3. Lanigerous ones, or fuch as bear a woolly, downy fubitance, 
as the black, white, and trembling poplar, willows and ofiers of 
all kinds. 

Such as bear their feeds (having an imperfect flower) in leafy 
membranes or cafes, as the horn-beam, or horn-beech. 

4. Pomiferous ones, as apples, pears, Ge. 

§. Nuciferous, i. ¢. fuch as bear nuts, as the walnut tree, the 
haflenut-tree, the beech, the chefnut, and the common oak. 

6. Pruniferous ones, whole fruit is pretty large and foft, with 
aftone in the middie, as the blackthorn or floe-tree, the black 
and white bullace tree, Ge. the cherry-tree, &e, 

Dwarf-Trees, fucias are kept low, not being fuffered to be 
above half a foot in tlem. 

Wall-Tares, are fuch whofe branches are fpread on each 
Side and nailed againit walls. 

Trees [in a Séip) are timbers of feveral forts, 

Cbefs-Trers, are the timbers on each fide of the fhip, for 
the main tack to run thro’ and hale it down. 

Crofi-Trees, are pieces of timber bolted and let into one 
another a-crofs at the head of a malt, the ufe of which is to keep 
the top-malls up. 

Trefe-Taees, are thofe timbers of the crofs-trees that land 
along thips or fore and aft at the top of the matt. 

Waje-Trees, are thofe timbers of the fhip that lie in the 
walte. 

‘Tree of a craft dow, the handle. 

"Tree Lor bow] of @ Sadale. 

‘frecns of a Cart, the iron hoops about the naves, 

Tree'nets? [ina $4) long wooden pins with which the 

‘TRENELS é planks are faitened into the timbers. 


Taree [triticue, L.] wheat. 

Tree-voiu [trifolivm, L. trefie, F. trifogtio, It. tredal, 
Sp. trefoibe, Port. of teiguaacy, G.] the herb three-leav'd 
gral, 


Trerrre [in Heraldry] as a Crojs Treglt, is a 
crofs whole arms end in three femi-circles, each 
reprejenting the three-leaw’d grals or tree-foil. 
This is by fome call'd St. Lazarus's Craji, See 
the figure. 

Treroins (in Herald] calld in feench Treffer, 
are frequently borne in coat-armour, and reprejent 
three leav'd grafs, and are accounted next to the 
Fleurs de. Lis, or lilies. See the figure. 

ATaenuts [treiits, F.)a lattice or grate; alfoa 
grated wooden frame for wall-trees to be tied to. 

Tracuts [treddis, F. traliceio, It.) afore of Riff or gumm'd 
linnen cluth, * 

To 'Tveuurs [treitlifer, F.] to farnith with a trellis, ie a 
fort of lattice grate or wooden frame for fupporting wall-trees, 
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Lie olla [efd Ree.] the fealon for fowing fummer- 


Tremt'stum § corn or barley. 

To Tre'more [trembser, F, trewmare, It. temblar, Sp. tremer, 
Port] to fhake or quiver for fear or cold, 

TREMBLINGLY, with trembling. 

Tre menunn [tremebundus, L.) fearful, trembling much. 

Tremetta? the hopper of a mill, into which the corn . 

TREMENTA § is put to fall thence into the grinding ftones. 
; Treme'noous [tremendo, It. and Sp. tremendus, LJ that 
is much to be feared, dreaded. 

Trome'npousness [of tremendus, L. and me/t]a tremend- 
ous quality, worthinels to be feared or dreaded. 

TReMor, a trembling or fhaking, asin an ague, a difeafe 
nearly akin to a convulfion, being partly. convulfive and partly 
natural, 

Tre'mutous [tremulus, L.] quaking, quavering. 

TremuLousty, with trembling, tremblingly. 

Tre’MuLousness (of tremulus, L. and wets} tremblingnels, 

Ten, an infrument wherewith they ftrike fith at fea. 

_4 Trencn [tranche, F. trincea, It. trincbea, Sp.) any 
ditch or cut made in the earth, to drain off the water in a mea- 
dow, morafs, &'¢. 

Te Trencu [of trancher, F. to cut} to dig a trench, to fence 
or inclofe with a trench: 

To Trencn [the Balla?) is to divide the ballaft into feveral 
trenches in the hold of a fhip. 

Tre'ncnant-Sword [ot trenchant, F. cutting, and rpepo, 
Sax.Ja {word that cuts a gap or wound. 

Trencuea’ror [old Rec.) a carver. 

Tre‘ncner [trancheir, of trancher, to cut F.Jan utenfil of 
wood for eating meat on. 

be rhat warts for another Man's Taexcuer eats manp 
alate Dinner. 

This proverb alludes to the deplorable fate of thofe who de= 
pend upon the promifes of great men for advancement. 

Lf I'd eurje the Man I bate, 
Let Attendance and Dependance be bis Fate. 
Dryden. 

Trexcuer-friend, a belly-friend. 

Tre'ncner-Man, a hearty eater, 

Tre'ncuta [old Deeds) a trench or dike newly cut. 

_Trencnine [tranchant, F. of trancher, F. to cut) a dig- 
ging or cutting a ditch or trench in the earth. 

Tre'scues [in the Mi/it. Art] are a way hollowed in the 
earth in the form of a fols, having a parapet towards the place 
befieged, called lines of approach or lines of attacks or a Work 
railed with fatcines, gabions, woolpacks, bavins, &'¢. which can 
cover the men; theie lines or trenches are cut to defend and 
cover an army in the field. 

To open the Trencuss, is to begin to dig or work upon the 
line of approaches. 

To carry on the Trencuts, is to advance them or bring them 
forwards near the place. 

To ‘TRENCH adout, is to fence with trenches. 

Trencutne Péougs, an inftrument for cutting out the fides 
of trenches, drains, &'c, 

Trencutne Spade, is atool for cutting trenches in watery 
or clayey ground, 

Elna (prob. of enennel, Sax.) a weight or pot in 

Tre'soix§ a mill; alfoa veffel called a keever. 

Trexnets, long wooden pins, with which the planks are 
faltened to the timbers of a fhip, 

Tre'wrat, a Romie office for the dead, confiting of thirty 
matles, rehearfed for 30 days after the perfon's death. 

Trera‘n (repanum, L. um trepan, Fe trapano, It. of z¢t- 
oh Gr.] an initrument wherewith furgeons open a broken 
skull. 

To Trepa'n [trepaner, F. trapamare, It. of trepanum, L.] 
to open a fracture in the skull; alfo to enfnare or decoy, 

TREPA'NNER, one that trepans; alfo that enfnares or 
decoys. 

Trepa'nntnc [fome derive it of Trepani, a place in Sici/e, 
near Which place fome Eng/i(> thips, being in flrefs of weather, 
were friendly invited in, but afterwards detained contrary to the 
affurances they had given them; but others cheofe to derive 
it from teuraver, Gr. a crafty beguiler] enfnaring, decoying. 

Treripa'riox, atrembling, L. ( trapidextone, ft) 

ares A ; ae [rrepiditas, L.] trepidity, fearfulnefs. 

To Tre'srass([prob, of tre/paffer, F. old Law se dy] to com- 
mit an offence againtt. 

Tre’svass [ot trepas, O, F, death,] offence, crime. 

General Trespass, is where force or violence 1s ufed, other- 


wife called Tre/pass of & armis, 


Special Trespass, one done without force, called alfo Tre/- 
pass upon the Cafe, 
Trespass [in Law] any tranigreflion of the law lefs than 
fclony, treafon, or mifprifion of treaton. 
Lical 
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Local Trespass i Law) is that which is fo annexed to the 
place certain, that if the defendant join ifiue upon the place, and 
traverfe the place mentioned in the declaration and aver it, it is 
enough to defeat the a¢tion. 

Tranfitory Treseass [in Low) is that which cannot be de- 
feated by the defendant's traverie of the plaice, becaule the place 
is not material. 

Tre‘sPasser, one who commits a trefpafs an offender, 

Tre'ssec? (wm treteav, F.]a fort of three footed fupporter 

Trestte ; tor a table, board, Se, 

Tar ssus [trejfer, F.} locks of hair hanging down loofcly. 

Tresseu-Zrees fin a Ship) are thole timbers of the crofs- 
trees which ftand along at the lead of che mait. 

Tae'stLe [trefcau, F.) a three-footed fool, a frame of a ta- 
ble ftanding upon three feet. : : 

Tarericxer [in Morjemanip) a word importing the action 
ofa horfe, who beats the dult with his fore feet in managing, 
without embracing the volt; who makes his motions and times 
fhort and near the ground, without being put upon his haun- 
ches, F. 

TresTORNa RE aad Rec] to divert or turn out of the way. 

Tressure [in Herafdry) is the diminutive of an 
Orie, and is ufually accounted to be only one half of 
it, and is commonly born Fisry and Cownrerflory, and 
it is alfo often double, and sometimes treble. 

Tret (probably of tritws, L. worn) allowance ~ 
made by merchants to retailers, which is four pound in every 
hundred, and four pound for the walte or refule of any com- 
modity. ; 

Tretres, the dung of a rabbit, ; 

Tre've de Diev, when the diforders and licences of private 
wars in France, between private lords and families oblig’d the 
bithops to forbid fuch violence within certain times, under cay 
nonical penalties, thole intervals were called Treve de Dieu, i. ts 
The truce of God. 


Trevia 





$ {in ant. Deeds} a truce or treaty of peace. 


. Treuvia 
Tre'ver? [opiepet, q. d. three feet, tripws, L. trepid, F. 
Trr'ver § frepprede It. trevede, Sp. treeft or Dricboer, 


Du, and L. G. Drep fulj, H. G. of zeiares, Gr.) a device of 
jron to fer a skellet or pot over the fire. 

Trey [trois, F. tres, L.} the three at dice or cards. 

Tat'a [in Mu, Boots) a name given to the three parts of 
mufick, either for voices or initraments, Jta/. 

Tria Prima (in Chymiffery] the three hypoltatical principles, 
viz. Salt, Sulpbur, and Mercury, of which three they hold all 
mixt bodies to be primarily made, and into which they may be 
refolved by the means of fire, Le 

Tri'ap [veias, Gr.) the trinity. 

Trt’at (probably of tentario, of tentare, L. tenter, F.] an 
eflay, experiment, or endeavour; alio a temptation. 

Ht tg good ro learn bp other's Taracs. 

That is, happy are they who take example at other peoples 
misfortunes, and avoid the temptations, or whatever elie hae 
been inftrumental to th=m. ‘This admonition is of general ufe 
jn every condition of life, The German: fay: Slug ws der, 
wmelcher bon ander Leute Schaden weitsig wird. [i. ¢. Wile 
is the man who gathers underitanding from the harms which 
have befaln others.) and the Latins to the fame purpoie. Op- 
timum eff alicrum frui infanta; or, felix, quem faciunt aliena 

ienla cauturm, a 

Triac (perhaps of tniepan, Sex.) (in Law) the examination 
of caufes criminal or civil before a proper judge, of which there 
are three forts; as matters of fa¢t are to be try'd by jurors, mat- 
ters of law by the judges, and matters of record by the record 
itfelf. 
cn {triangalum, L. triangle, F. triangw/o, Tt. and 
Sp.] a figure that has three angles and as many fides, and is ci- 
ther plain or {pherical. 

A Plain Tetancre, is one that is contained under three 
right lines. ons : 

A fpberical TRiancee, isatriangle that is contained under 
three arches of a great circle or phere. 

A Right-angled Triancuc, is one which has one mght 
angle 

oe Acute-angled TRLiaNGue, is one that has all its angles 
acute, 

An Obtuje-angled Triaxcrs, is one that has one obtufe 
angle. 

. Ob/igue-angled Te aNccs, is a triangle that is not right- 
angled. 

Equitteral Tatanacee, is one, all whole fides are equal. 


Tfojceles Trtanaus atriangle that has only two legs 
Equilegged TrRianctes or fides equal, 


Scalenus Teiancee, one that has not two fides equal. 


Tarta’NcuLtar Compag[es, an inflrument with three legs or 
feex, to take off any triangle at once, ufed on maps, globes, Sc, 
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B ¥F Similar TRIANGLES, are fach ae 
have all their three angles refpectively 
equal to one another: As if the angle 
A D A be equal to D, the angle © equal to 

E, and the angle B equal to F, then is 
the triangle A, B, C fimilar or like to D, F, E. 

TRIaNncutarts,e¢. é {in Botam, Writ.) having three 

TRIaNcuLus, a, wm. ( corners, L. 

Trta‘’ncuLar [triangudsire, F. triunguéara, Tt. triangular, 
Sp.] after the form of a triangle. 

Trta’scucar wes: [of triemgularitas, L, and nz/i) a trian- 
gular form. 

Triancuca’ror [in Ajfrofogy] a planet that lics in the 
triplicity, Z. 

TRIANGULAR Qaadrant, isafeftor with a lnole piece to 
make it an equilateral triangle, which has the calendar graduated 
on it with the fun's place, declination, &¢. ufed in dialling, 
navigation, furveying, éc. 

Oficutum Turiancutare [with Amatemifs) a {mall trian- 
gular bone, fituated between the Lamédoidal and Sagittal futures 
of the skull, L. 

Triancuta’nis [with Amatomifs) a mulcle of the brealt, 
lying on each fide the grifile, called Cartilaga Enfiformis, L. 

Triancucaris mujtylas [in Anat.) a mutcle chat arifes 
from the top of the cxditws, and ends narrow about the middle 
of the fame, L. 

Tartancura’ris peforis [in Anat.) has fometimes the ap- 
pearance of three or four diitin¢t mufcles, arifing from the infide 
of the Sterawm, and is implanted into the cartilages which join 
the four lowell ribs to the Srernum, L. 

Tatancuta’rity [triengwiaritas, L.] one of the tripli- 
cities of the zodiack. 

Trt'as Harmonica [in Mufct) a compound of three radical 
founds heard altogether, of which wo are a filth, and a third 
above the other, which is a fundamental. 

Trianti [among the Remens) one of the four orders of 
foldiers, who were potted in the rear of the army, and were to 
aifift in time of danger, fo call’d, becaufe they made the third 
line of battle in the Roman army, a fort of infantry arm'd with 
a pike and a thield, a helmet and a cuirafs. 

Trips [tribus, L. tribu. F. and Sp. triba, “) a race, ftack, 
or family; alfo a certain quantity or number of people, when 
a divifion is made of a nation into quarters or diltri¢ts. 

Tri’BLET, a tool afed by gold{miths in working rings. 

Tai's pe LveZexyus, Gr.) a foot in Greek and 

Tri'eracuys§ Latin veric, which confifts of three thort 
fyllables, as Popa /us. 

Tripura tion (F. tridulatione, Ut. tribulacion, Sp. either 
of tribulus a threlhing inltrument, tridwlvs a prickly brier, or 
tribwlus, L. a fort of caltrop) great trouble, anguifh, affliction. 

Tri'suLus [7¢i30,G, Gr.} a thillle or bramble. 

Trisu’wat (KF, and Sp. tridumae, It.) a feat of judgment 
a court of judicature, F. and L, 

Tai'Buns [tribun, F. tribumo, It. tribunws, L.) two great 
officers among the Romans; the firlt of the people, whofe bu- 
finefs was to defend their liberties; the otler of the foldiers, 
who was to fee them well armed and ordered. 

Tai suNnesutr, the office or dignity of a tribune. 

Tar’surartness [of tridutarivs, L. tribwtaire, F. tridy. 
why It. and Sp.] the condition or flate of thofe that pay tri 

ie. 

Tat’sure [tridutum, L. tridut, F. triduto, It. and Sp.] 
what a prince or flate pays to another asa token of dependance, 
or by vertue of a treaty; and asa purchafe of peace; alfoatax 
or contribution, levy’d by princes on their fubjects. 

To pay Tainute te Nutare, to die. 

Taisuro'rious [sributerivs, L.] pertaining to diftribution. 

Taiauni'ciar (with Antiquaries, &c.) of, or pertaining to 
the office dignity, or power of a tribune. 

Tricarsuta’r [in Botan. Writ.) divided into three par- 
titions, asin Hypericum or St Fobn's Wort, L 

Trica incuborum, a difeale among the Po/anders that makes 
their hair cling together like a cow's tail; and befides, they are 
crooked-backed, have their joints loofe, breed lice, and are affect 
ed with other {ymptoms, 2. 

Taice [probably of tnicean, Sax. to give a thruft, g, ¢. in 
the time that a thruft may be given or rather ot tris, Sp. which 
is us'd juft in the fame fignibeation, as, en wn tris, $p. (ina 
trice) velecitis quam ajparagi coguantur, L.] ina moment of time. 

Tricenna'tia [old Ree.| mafles faid for the dead, for the 
firft thirty days after their deceafe, L. 

Trice'NNi at [tricennatis, L.) of, or pertaining to the term 
of thirty years. 

Triceps, having three heads. . 

Taicers auris (with Apatemi/is) a muscle of the ear, fo call’d 
becaufe it has three beginnings. It takes its rife from the upper 


and fore-part of the Apophy/is Maffoides, and is inferted into the 


middle of the Concha auricule, called alfo retrabens avriculem,L. 


Tricnt’asis 
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a growing of much hair} alfoa 

Taicuo'sis Q7pxeors § tault in the eye-lids when there 
is a double row wt hairs; alfo a hairy urine caufed by phieg- 
matick humours, fo that hairs feem to fwim in it. 

Trreui’smus [veexsopas, Gr.) a very fmall fratture of a 

¢ hike a hair. ; ; 
tre! cuoma'Nes [eeyoudves, Gr.) the herb maiden-hair. 

Tricnorny’ Lion (7pry09vador, Gr.) an herb whole leaves 
are like hairs refembling fennel, coralline L. of Gr. : 

Tar cuoron (7pixeesr, Gr.) a building with three lodgings 
or itories,. ; . 

A Tatex ([tricherie, F. teeck, Du.) a crafty wile, fubtilty, 
or deceit. p ; 

Bour Tricks are femed with white Thread. 

Fr Vos finejes font confués de fil blanc, That ts, they are 
too apparent, you won't cally deceive any one with them. 

ATrick or Lift at Cards (prom oftrecken, Du, and Text. 
o draw, or take up what one wins. : 

: To Tacx (rider, F. treccare, It. treeben, Du betriirken, 
G.] to defraud, cheat, or deceive by a wile. 

Jo Tatex [in Painting] to take the fir draught or form of 
a thing, from trecken. ; 

Gn vid Dog will lrarn no Tricks. 

This proverb intimates, that old age is indocile and antrada- 
é/e; that if antient perfons have been put into a wrong way at 
firlt, the farce of a long contraéted Habit is fo Strong, and their 
Indifpcfition to learn, and Averfion to be taught, fo violent, 
that there is no hopes of reducing them to the Right. Senex 
Pfittacus megligit ferulam, fay the Romans; Nexpiy iatpyew x 
yienTe vederéiy tavtiv esi, the Greeks, and the Germans: 
Einen alten Hund if nicht gut bandigen. (Old dogs are not 
cafily curb'd. 

Tricked & 


Tasca’ aste§ Tegan 


Tricxte, 2 drop, 

To Tas’cxre [of treebeien, Du. according to Skinner, or 
of tpt ye, to run, according to Minjbew] to ran down in drops 
as tears from the eyes, &e, 

Tar'cxster, one whotricks, defrauds or cheats, a fharper, 
a bite. 

* ‘Tricorni'GEROUS 
three horns. ; 

Trico’ceous [7pixoxnos Of pis three, and xéxxos, Gr. a 
grain] fpoken of the fruits of plants, containing three grains or 

Is. 
Te 1co’Rror at [tricorpor, L.] that hath three bodies. 

Tricu’sripgs [with Asatomi/ts] three valves of a triangular 
fhape, fituated at the mouth of the right ventricle of the heart, 
being compos'd of athin membrane or skin, fo as to give pal- 


{ tricorniger, L. ] bearing or having 


fage to the blood in that part, but to hinder it from returning *! 


fame way that it came in. 
rate fwith Hor fermen] thort and fwift. 

T'atpe Pace, isa going of fhort and thick motions, tho’ 
united and unealy. ae : 

‘Tripe-Career, a fat gallop that has its times and motions 
fhort and nimble. : 

To work Taive [in ag erga ag volts, is to mark 
his time with his haunches fhort and ready. 

- Tripenr [tridens, L.] the three-pronged mace, the poets 
feign that Neptume, the fabulous God of the fea, bears; alfo any 
tool, fork, or inflrument that has three fangs or prongs. 

Trt’ vent [fo called by Sir J/. Nesotow) that kind of Para- 
bola, by which des Cartes conttruéted equations of fix dimenfi- 
ons. This figure hath four infinite legs, two of which are 
hyperbolical, tending contrary ways, but placed about an a- 
fymptote; and the other two are parabolical and converging, 
and which with the other two form the figure of the trident. 

Tatpanri’rexous [fridentifer, L.] that bears a trident. 

Tai'vine (tpiSinga, Sax.) the third part of a country or 
fhire. 

‘Tei’puan [tridwanws, L.) of three days continuance. 

Tri’ptxomor (tniSinga-gemot, Sax.) a court held fora 
Triding, a court leet. 

Tari'ens, the third part of a phyfical pound, containing three 
ounces. 

Trre’wxtat [of triennis, L. triennal, F. triennio, It. and 
Sp.] belonging to every three years, or once every three years. 

Tatemi'maris (in Profcdia)a kind of Ce/ura of a Latin 
verfe, whercin after the firlt foot of the verfe there remains an 
odd fyllable which helps to make up the next foot, Gr. 

Tartennacs, were feltivals of Baechus, fo call'd becaufe ce- 
lebrated every three years. 

Trike Canraane L. tentatexr, F. or perh. of Tpepan Sax. 
to jultify or make true.] one that tries or proves. 
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Tatere’aica [rpretnpind, Gr.) certain feafle of Bucélas 
oblerved every third year. 

To Vaiva’. Low [of ter or tres, L. three or thrice, and 
Fealga, Sux. an harrow] to cultivate or plow land the third 
time betore fowing. 

pee preces Le L.] bearing fruit three times a year! 

Tri’rip [in Botan. Writ.) cut or divided into three parts. 

Tri'vxes (of trice, L. as Minhew {uppoles) gew-zaws, 
play-things for children 5 alfo things of fmall value. 

To Trice (trepfeien, Dw.) to be longer in doing any thing 
than is neceffary ; allo to {pend one’s time and pains in vain. 

Tari Fuine [fome derive it of treceare, Ital. others of trep. 
felen, Du.) pending time or pains to little purpofe, alfo of no 
moment, 

Triro’ctaten Leaf [with Boteni/fs) is a kind of digitated 
leaf, confifting of three fingers, as in clover grafs. 

Trivo'tium [with age? three leaves grafs, L. 

Tatro’Lium Pa/ufre, marth-trefoil, Z. 

Tri'rons [¢riformis, L.) having three forms or fhapes. 

Tariro'rmity [of triformis, L.) the having three forms or 

pes 


Triru’ncaten [srifurcatus, L.) three-forked. 

Tri'camy [7pryauia, ot zei¢ thrice, and yeuS, Gr. 
marriage) the having three husbands or three wives either at the 
fame, or alfo having had at different times. 

Yo ‘T'nic [or ttop} a wheel, allo to fet a mark to ftand at in 
playing at nine-pins. 

Tai'ccen [of tricker, Dan: drurken,Dy. and G. to prefs, 
Skinner) having a mark fet to ftand in playing at nine-pins; alfo 
catched or ttopped, as a wheel. 

Tar‘ccer, a hook that holds the {pring of a gun lock; alfo 
anironto ftay the wheel ofa waggon, &<. 

Tri'ciy PH [7piyaveG. Gr. of zpei¢ three, and yaugi¢ 
Gr. fculpture} a triangular gutter, which feems to have been 
= to convey the Gute or drops that hang a little under 
them. 

Tai’cuyrs [in Architefure) a member of the frize of the 
Dorick order, fet direétly over every pillar, and in certain {pa- 
ces in the intercolumniations. 

Tri'con [7piyer%, Gr.) a figure confilting of three angles, 
a triangle. 

Tarcon [in Natwra! Magick) fignifies a four-fold change of 
the flarry {pirits, according to the number of the four elements, 
each reigning and latting two hundred years. 

The Airy Tricox fin Afrol.) the airy triplicity, Geminz, 
Libra, and Aquarius, beholding one another in a trine afpeét. 

The Earthy Tricon [in Afrel.] the earthy triplicity, Tau 
on Virgo, and Capricornus, beholding one another in a trine 


Fiery Tricon [with Afrolegers] the fiery triplicity Aries 
Leo, and Petal bebclaive tone euske | in ca afpeet. 
The Watery Tricor (with Afrol.] the watery iciplicity, 
Cancer, Scorpio, and Pifces, beholding one another in a trine 
TRiGO'NAL triangular. 
‘Triconocra’rorizs [of z7pizarG and xpd7@, Gr. do- 
minion or power) a name of the planets, on account of their 
being lords or governors of trigons, as Serwrm and Mercury of 
the airy trigon, Venus and the Moon of the earthy, the Sua and 
Jupiver of the fiery, and id of the watery. 
RICONOME’TRICAL [of 7piz,er> a triangle, and us] psxd 
Gr. of meafure) of, pa ash jclpcicaaneys a 
TRIGONOMETRICALLY, by trigonometry. 
Tricono’metry [trigonometria, L. trigonometric, F. trie 
wometria, It. and Sp, of TpiyerG and ptjpiw, Gr, to meas 
ure] an art that teaches menfuration and the ufe of triangles. 
Plain TRiGoNo’metRy treats of reétilinear triangles, and 
teaches from three given parts of a plain triangle to find the 


Spherical TricoNomeray, is an art that teaches from 
three given parts of a {pherical triangle to find'the reft. 

Triyu’aum (Old Rec.) a trithing or jurifdi@ion of three 
hundreds. 

Triva’rerat [of tres and /ateralis, L.] having three fides. 

TRiva’renatness [of tres or tris lateralis, L. and me/i} 
the having three fides. 

Trice (with Muficians) a quivering or thaking of the voice. 

To Trivt, to quaver or fhake with the voice, or an inftru- 
ment. 


To Trite down (trilver, Dan. of trifle, It. to drop or tric- 


kle down, 
Tr peg [in Arithmetick] the number of billion of bil- 
Trt'Liow § lions, 


Tritve'tro (in Mw. Books) a fhort little trill. 


oo {in @ Cart] the fides of it that a horfe is to fland 
Trivu’M! ee 
avait [trifuminaris, L.] having three lights. 


Tring 


. & 


Trim [ofa Ship) the belt polture, proportion of her ballaft, 
and hanging of her malt, Ge. for failing. 

To find the Trim [of a Sdip) is to find the belt way of mak- 
ing any Ship fail (witily, or how dhe will fail belt. 

Tri‘'m’p (zetpimmeno, Sex.) neat or adorned with clothess 
alfo having the beard fhaven, 

Tx1iM, neat in clothes, fpruce, fine. 

Tritnctran; ithe @attrr, [tke Gan. 

A poor rhime, but generally a very true proverb, Example 
goes agreat way towards making a good or bad fervant; and 
will often take effect where neither precepts nor punifhinent 
will. Qwalis Herus, talis Serous, fay the Latins, and the Ger- 
mans, Oleich wieder Here iG, ford auch ver Brecht. or, 
Cie Die Frau tt, alfo auch Die Magd, (1. ¢. like mitirefs like 
maid.) Quaiis Hera talis Pedigegaa. The Span. tay Quil ef 
ducno, taliel perro, The Br. Te! Maitre ted Valet. ; 

Tos Trim [tnimman, Sax} to drels up or tet off; allo to 
fhave the beard; alio to carry it fair between two parties. 

To Trim a Suit of Clothes, to adorn it with filver, gold, &c. 

To Trim [or mend) old Cloths. 

Te Taima Boat [with Watersmen] is to fet the paflengers fo 
as to keep the boat upright, } 

To Trim a Piece (in Carpentry, &c.) fignifies to fit a piece 
into other work. ; 

TrimMers (in Architecture) pieces of timber framed at right 
angles with the joiits againtt the wall, for chimnies and well-holes 
for itairs. 3 

Tri'Macrus [7eiuaxeS, Gr.) a foot in verfe, confifting 
of three long fyllables, as Tro-ge-te. 

Tuime’rer [with Grammarian:) a verfe confifting of three 
me fures. 

‘Teimi’cent (epi milci, Sex.) the month of May, fo called 
by the Englib-Saxcus, becaufe they then milked their cattle 
three times a day. 

Tat'mMer, one who carries it with two parties; alfoa fetter 
off, alio a thaver. 

‘Tai’mMince, thaving the beard; alfo carrying it fair between 
two parties; alfo laces, fringes, €’¢. the ornaments of garments. 

‘Taimo’RION (7Tpeecpror, Gr.) the joining together of 3 

TriMak Rion figns that are very near one another, 
whezeby a fquare alpect is made to the Apbeta or giver of lite in 
the figure, which, whenit comes to that direction, is imagined 
commonly to cat off the thread of life. 

Tat’Mness [of tnimman, Sax.) neatnels, gaynels, fprucenefs 
in dreis, 

Taine ([trinwm, L. trin, F. trino, It. and Sp. recy, of 
Tpéis, three, Gr.] pertaining to the number 3. 

Trine Ajped? of the Planets [in Ajtrology) is reprefented by 
the charaéteriltick A. 

Taina Dimension [in Geom] length, breadth and thicknefs. 

Trine’avia Plantege [with Betenifts) the leat fort of 
plantane, fo denominated from its having three fibres or ftrings, 

Tri’noce, a custain-rod; alfo a lath that reaches from one 
bed-poft to another, F. 

Trincee [in Architedure)] a {mall member fixed exadily 
upon every triglyph, under the plat-band of the architrave, from 
whence hang down the Gate or pendant-drops, in the Derick 
Order, called a riglet, liltel. Ce. F. 

Trintta’rtans, thofe perfons who ftrenuoufly contend for 
three diitinét perfons in the trinity. 

‘TRINITARIANS, an order of Monts, who hold that all their 
churches ought to be dedicated to the Ho/y Trinity- 

Tra’nivy [Trinitas, L. Trinité, F. trinitad, It. trinidad, Sp. 
Brie-renighept, Dw. Drepeinigheit, G. of zpias, Gr.) the 
Godhead in three Perfons, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

Trinity, the herb heart’s-eafe. 

Trinity-How/e, a kind of college at Deptford, pertaining 
to acompany or corporation of antient maflers of fhips, €’c. 
who have a power, by the king's charter, to take copnilance of 
all thofe who deftroy fea-marks, and redrels their doings, and 
alfo to correét the faults of failors, &¥¢. and to take care of fe- 
veral other matters belonging to navigation; to examine young 
officers, &'e. 

Trinity-Swaday, the firft fanday after Whitfunday. 

Tai'Niumcetp (BSpini-vongilo, Sax.) an anticnt compen- 
fation for crimes which were not ablolved, but by paying a fine 
thrice three times or nine times. 

Tri'nxet, a gew-gaw, a toy, a play-thing. 

Tarinxet [Sea Term] the top gallant or highelt fail of any 
matt in a fhip. 

Trino’cTtac 
of three nights. 

Taino'crive (with Areologers) an alpeét or fituation of two 
Planets, with regard to the earth, when they are three o¢taves 
or cight parts of a circle diftant from each other. 

Trino’pra mecefitas [6ld Cu/?.] a three-fold impofition to 
which all lands were (ubject in the time ofthe Eng/ié Saxons, 


(érinoMialis, L.] of, or pertaining to the fpace 
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Viz. towards repairing of bridges, 
repelling of invading enemies. 

Trino via terra [old Rec.} 
three perches, L. 

4 Trino'Mian [ ¢trinamins, L. of Teevewa, of Teli¢ 
three, and crows, Gr. a name) that waich has three names or 
écnoniinations. 

Tav’o (in Mujfict} a part of a concert, where only three per- 
fons fing. or a mufical compafition of three parts, 

Taio'nes [in Aree.) a conttellaticn of ieven flars in Urja 
Miner, commonly called Charles Wane, 

Triou'as [in Law) fuch perfons as are chofen by a court of 
jultice, toexamine whether a challenge made to any of the pannel 
of the jury men be jult, or not. 

Trio xcuv® (of reiseyns, Gr.) a mediar with three kernels, 

Tawo'ccus [with Boies) = kind of marygold, a fun- 
flower, L. 

To Trip (prob. of tripadiare, L. hence, trippen, Dy.J to 
walk nimbly or lightly upon the toes; allo to Rumble With the 
feet; allo to faulter with the tongue. 

Trip (with Heaters) a herd or company of poats. 

AT aie [in Sea Language) asto bear the top-fails atrip, is 
when a fhip carries them hoitied up to the highelt. 

4 Txir (probably of trippen, Dy. or tripadians, L.Ja 


fhort journey or voyage; allio a talle ftep. 

Yo'T RIP one up to caufe one to fall or ftumble 

To Tair wp one’s Helse backwards by putting one's leg be- 
hind his. 

Taira’rrient [tripartiens, L. of tripartire, LJ cividing 
into three parts, without leaving any remainder, 

Trivarti’re (tripartite, It. and Sp. éripartitus, of tri 
particr, L.) divided into three parts, or made or dune by three 
parties, a deed made by three parties. 

Tatrartr rion, a dividing or parting into three parts, or 
the taking the third part of any nomber or quantity. 

Tare (tripe, F. trippa, It. tripa, Sp.} the entrails of an ox 
cleanfed and parboiled fit for cating. 

Tarive'’pat [tripedalis, L.) of three feet in length, Ee. 

Tripeny ([criperie, F.) a tripe-houfe or market; alfo the 
Various forts of tripe. 

Trireraro'ves [with Botanists] is deeply cut into three 
Parts, which feem to be three diftinét leaves, but are all joined at 
the bottom. 

Taire ratous [in Betan. Writ.) compoled of three leaves, 
asin the Phalangium Epbemerwm Virginianum, Sc. L, 

Triretarous Flwer {with Botan.) is that which has three 
Petalss as in water plantane. 

It] 


Ri rruone [triphrbongue, F. tritongo, 

Tat'ruruoncus [7FipSey7G, Gr.) is the joining together 

of three vowels, as ao", Cau, tat, tea, Which ig common with 

the French, and fometimes uled with the Englifo, elpecially in 

ry words they borrow from the Frencb, but never with the 
tim, 

Trt‘PHyLton 

Tairuy’tros 
parts, 

To Tri'pxe [triplicere, Tt. and L. tripler, F.] to make threes 
fold or three times the fame quantity, 

Trirce (triplex, L. triple, F. tTpixass, Gr.] three-fold. 

The Trivie-<cofured Bow, the rain bow, Milton. 

The Tripie Crown, the pope's tiara or crown. 

The Trirre-Tree, the gallows. 

Tat rricaten [tripiicate, It, triplicado, Sp. triplicatus, 
L. triplé, F.] made or done three times. 

Tari'piicate ratio (with Mathemat.] isthe reafon or ratio 
of the cubes one to another, and is to be well diftinguithed from 
Triple Ratio, as in thefe geometrical proportions, 2, 4, 8, 16, 
32, 64% the firft term 2to 16, the fourth term is triplicate, or 
as 8, which is the cube of 2 to 64, the cube of 4. 

Li VeLicate [triplicato, It. triplicade, Sp. triplicatus, L.) 
tripled. 

Pripcica’tion [triplicacion, Sp.] making three fold. 

Tairtication [in the Civil Law] is the fame as furjoinder 
in the commen law, 

Trrrivetry [tripticitd, It. triplicidad, Sp. triplicitas, 
the quality of that which is three-fold. 

Trircicitry (with Are/.] the divilion of the figns accords 
ing to the number of the elements. See Trigen. 

Taripota [in Mufck] atriple, one of the kinds of time or 
movements, of which there are feveral, Jta/. 

TriPo'Liva [with Botan.) the herb ftarwort, Z. 

Trircor’pes [of rerravs, Gr.) a furgeon’s inftrument with 
a three: fold bafis, ufed in operations where there has been a great 
depreffion of the skull, 

Tat'pory, the herb called turbith or blue camomile. 

Trirory [prob. of ter & polire, L. i, e. to polith three 
times] a ftone fincly powdered, ufed in polifhing. 


maihtaining of caflles, and 


a quantity of land containing 


{rpigvarer, Gr.] the herb trefoil, Z, 
[in Botan. Writ.) whole leaf confilts of three 


L.) 


Triprop 


TR 


| Tripop? [7p res,"Gr. of teii¢ three, and #i¢,, a foot) 2 

Traipos § three footed flonl on which a prieftefs of 4, toy 
at Delpfcs, uled to fit, when the gave forth her oracles. Tho 
fome fav this was a pot full of daft, thro’ which the Afflatus 
pat Jmto the virgin’s belly, and thence proceeded out of her 
mouth. Others, that it was a wide mouth’d brafs pot filled with 
pebbles, by the leaping of which the prophetefs made her con- 
conjectures. Others, that it was a large veffel fu d with 
three feet, into which the prophete!s plunged hertelf when the 
expected to be infpired. But the molt common and belt proved 
opinion is, that it was nota veffel, but a table or feat, upon 
which the Pythia fat or leaned. The Sebslia# upon Arifle~ 
phanes will have the three legs of the Tripos to fignify the 
knowledge of the true God, as diltinguifhed into three parts of 
time, puff, present, and te come. 

The fame Tipe was notalways ufed. The firlt was of brafs, 
placed there by the inhabitants of the neighbouring country, 
when Pelops married Hippodamia, which Tripos was faid to have 
been made by Vulcan of brals. The other was of guld, dedi- 
cated to Apollo on the following account; certain ffhermen of 
Miletus, having fold their next draught to fome perfon that 
floed by, calt their net into the water, and drew up a golden 
Tripos. Upon which there arofe a hot contention between the 
fifhermen and their chapmen; who at length fubmitted to the 
determination of Apolo, and coming to De/phes, he gave this 
anfwer, that they fhould give it to the wilelt. ‘This oracle be- 
ing given at the time that the feven wife men flourifhed in 
Greece, it was prefented to them all, one after anothers which 
they refuling, it was refolved co prefent it to Apslls himfelf, as 
being the fountain of all wildom. 

Trrpos (at Cambridge] the Pravaricator at the univerlity, 
the fame as Terre-Filius at Oxford. 

Triprant [in Hera/dry] tripping. 

Tarsppixe (prob, of tripudians, L. or of teippen, Dw.) 
walking nimbly or lightly upon the toes; alfo tumbling with 
the feet; alfo faltering with the tongue. 

Triptioncue [ apraSovy0s, Gr. ) an afflemblage or con- 
courle of 3 vowels in the fame fyllable, as u, a. 

TrisPHEeE’RICAL, compoled of 3 {pheres.— ~~ 

Trr'ptore [triptoton, L. of tgix]wre, Gr.) a defective 
noun which has but three cafes, Grammar, 

Trifuvia‘TIon, a tripping on the toes in dancing, L. 

Triryre'xous [in Botan, Writ.) which has three feeds or 
kernels, as Berberis, Alateraus, Sc. 

Trique’rRa, a triangle or three-cornered figure. 

Taine’ [trireris, L.] a galley having three ranks of oars 
on a fide. 

Trinopa terre [old Rec.Ja parcel of land containing three 
rods or perches, L, 

TRISACRAMENTA‘LES, thofe who admit of three facraments 
in the Chriftian religion and no more, 

Trisa'ctum [zerdysov of zpis thrice, and &y1@, Gr. 
holy] the name of a particular hymn ufed in the Greek church, 
where the word di 3 is repeated three times. 

Trispiava’son [in Muck] a chord, otherwife called a 
triple rth or 5th. 

To Triss [in Sea Language} to hale up any thing by a dead 
rope, that is, a rope that docs not run in a y- 

TristCTion, a dividing or cutting at into three parts. 

Trismecr'srus (zpssutyis S,Gr. i. ¢. thrice greatelt, fo 
called, becaufe he was the greateft philofopher, 2 chiefelt 
prieft, and moft prudent prince) a ruler in Egypt in the time 
of Mojes and Pharaeb, who is faid to have invented characters 
to write by, but not letters, but certain fhapes and poltures of 
beafts, trees, &¢. whereby, in brief, they might exprefs their 
minds; which characters are called Hierogiypbicks. Some Fews 
are of opinion, that Mz/es was the man {o called, and that thofe 
broken relations are but the heathen report of him. 

pete [of 712, Gr.) the grinding of the teeth, or 

Tatcmus§ theconvulfion of the mufcles of the temples 
which caufes an involuntary gnafhing of the teeth. 

Trisotympio'Nices [ot zpis and cauursovinas, Gr.J a 
perfon who had three times bore away the prize at the O/ym- 
pick games. ; 

Tar'srast [zpicrasG, Gr.] an engine that confills of 
three pullics. 


Trisru'r mos [in Botan, Writ.) which bears three feeds, as 
Naflurtium Indicum, La 
Ta lssa’co [zprgdys0r, Gr.] the herb germander. 
Taristi'sonous [friifonus, L.) Gusag forrowfully. 
Tar'sta [old Reed a llation or polt in hunting. 
‘Trista [eld Rec.] an immunity or privilege, whereby 
Tri'stris § aman was freed from his attendance on a 
lord of @ foreit wh=n he went a hunting, fo as not to be obliged 
to hold a dog, follow the chace, or ftand at a place appointed. 
TRISYLLA’BICAL, of, or pertaining to a trifyllable. 


Trisy'tr Ane : 
three fyllables. (7pauAAa3o, Gr.] a word confifting of 


. 


TR 
Tar'raxoruy’es? [of tpizasa, Gr.Jan aput that coines 
RITALUS 3 every third day, a Tertian. 

Tarte [trite, It. and Sp. tritws, L.] worn much with ufing, 
thread-bare; alfo very common. 

Trite [r4izn, Gr.) the third mufical concord. 

Trite Diezengmenon (in Mufick) the note called C.f0// ss. 

Tarite Ayperboleon, the note called F fant. 

Trite Synimmenon, the note called B-fa-be-ri, 

Tri’reness [of tritus, L. and wes] wornnels, the being 
much worn, 

Tri'rutism [of zpcis three, and ss, Gr, God] an opi- 
nion that confifts in admitting not only three perfons in the 
Godhead, but three fubltances, three effences or Hypoffajes, 
and confequently three Gods. 

Taritne’ites (7prdsiras, Gr.) thofe who hold the opinions 
called Tritheifm. 

Trituinc. See Triding. 

Trittana érajica, akind of large coleworts. 

Tri TON [ver Trier ueTexer, i. ¢. of the Air, of the H'a- 
ter, and the Earth) according to the poets, the fon of Neptune 
and the nymph Ca/ais, Neptune's trumpeter, whom they feign 
to have been a man upwards, as faras to the middle, a dolphin 
below, and his forefeet like thofe of a horfe, and two cirealar 
tails. This monfter, fome fay, was only a whale, by whom, 
many having been overturn’d and drowned, at lalt he was fu- 
perititioufly adored as the God of the fea. 

Triton was painted, &¢, witha blue skin, or rather {cales, 
his fhoulders purple, and a purple mantle, having a horn in his 
hand, and the tail of a mermaid. 

Tairon, a vane or weather-cock. 

Tri'tone [in Majick] a falle concord confiting of three 
tones, Or a greater third and a greater tone. 

Tritura’tion [in Pharmacy) the beating or pounding in 
a mortar, 

TrituRraTion [in Phyfck] the action of the ftomach on the 


Tar'viatness [of trivialis, L. and nef] commonnels, in- 
fignificantnels, 

Tat'viat [F. trivials, It. of trivialis, L.] ordinary, trifling. 

TriviaLvy, triflingly, infignificantly. 

Jo Tat'umen [¢rionfer, F, trionfare, It. triumfar, Sp. of 
trinmpbare, L.] to make a folemn and pompous entry, on ac- 
count of a victory or fome noble atchievement; alfo to glory 
or take pride in; alfo to fubdue or get the maitery over one’s 
pallions, or any thing elfe. 

A Tri'umpn [ftrionfe, F. trionfo, It. triumfe, Sp. of trinm- 
pbus, L.] a folemn pomp or fhow at the return of a victorious 
— from ne _s ev! a ey : nee 

rniumen [Hierog/yphically) is fented by ac 
laurel on the top of a Sed/a Curudis. 25 J 

Triumpu was the highelt honour the Romans granted their 
generals, to encourage them to ferve their country with the 
utmoft bravery. , 

They were mounted on a chariot glittering with gold and a- 
dorn'd with precious flones, themfelves arm'd Cap-a-pee, holding 
a generals ftaff in their hand, refting on their thigh, and the tri- 
umphal crown, or garland on their head: the chariot drawn by 
the fineft horfes that could be had, and fometimes by lions as 
that of Mark Antony, or by elephants as that of Pompey, when 
he triumph'd over dfrick. 

Kings, princes, generals of armies and other captive com- 
manders, chain'd two and two, their hands bound behind their 
backs, and hanging down their heads, following the triumphal 
chariot. 

Attended by the Roman cohorts and Jegions richly adorn'd, 
abundance of trophies lying at their feet, as crowns of gold, 
coftly veffels full of pei fa filver medals, arms and colours of 
the vanquifh'’d, or conquered nations. 

Followed by a great numbers of the chofen warriors, who 
having fignaliz’d themfelves in contributing towards the victory 
and conquelt at the expence of their blood and hazard of their 
lives, were crown'd with laurel and bore palm branches in 
their hand. 

This was the higheft pitch of honour, being plac’d above the 
other fenators their fellow citizens, like the {un among the ftars, 

It would be happy ifnow in our time thefe were proper re- 
wards only for thofe that had deferv’d them; but inflead thereof 
thofe who have merited them moft-are leaft regarded, and'fuch 
as have delerv'd punifliment too often pani 

Trivu'Mpnat [triumpbalis, L, trionfal, F. trionfale, It. tri- 
wmfal, Sp.) pertaining to a triumph. 

Triumpuat Crewn [among the Remans) was a garland of 


Jaurel, granted to be worn by generals that had 

vanquithed their enemies, and on that account, to 7 

whom the fenate granteda triumph, The original ye S 
ES 


of-ufing thefe crowns, in token of triumph, is faid to 
TRicht’as8s 


a _ _ — 
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from Apaile's crowning his head with laurel, after he had - Tromo’ests2 [rpéu2¢, Gr.J a trembling or depravation of 


killed the Serpent at De/pbos. | 

TrivuMPHAL!s, a name piven Herculete 

TriuMPHAL (trionfant, F trisnfante, It. triamfante, 

ws Sp. trivmpbans, L.) triumphing, after a 
triumphant manner. J : 

‘Teiu'MPMANTLY, with triumph. : 

Talu'MPHANTNESS (of friampbens, L. and nefi]a trium- 
phant quality; allo boaftingnefs, glorying. 

Tatu MPHER Sabewe st ped . trionfateur, F. 

iymfader, Sp.] he that triamphs. ; ; 
abs rns 8 de liriempben?, L. trionfant, F.] making a tri- 

shant proceffion; alfo glorying. 
aa pean 2 [F. peel rad It. and Sp* of L.] one of the 
three magiltrates of the Trivmyirate, who governed the Roam 
empire with equal authority. 0 —— 

Taro Mvinate [frivmoirat, F. triamoirato, Ie. triumviral, 
Sp. of trivmeiratus, L.] the government of the Trivmviri, 
wherein three great men fhared the fovereign power of the Ro- 
mans, as that of Augustus, Marcus Astonius, and Lepidus. : 

Triumvirate menjarii [among the Romans} the three chief 
bankers, who had the charge of the publick money. 

Triumvirt monetales [among the Romans) three overieers 
of the mint, certain ollicers whole commiffion was contained in 
thele five letters A.A. A. F.F. i ¢ ere, euro, argents, flande, 
i. 2. for the coining of bras, gold and filver moncy. Hence 
on antient medals are thefe letters IIVIRI. 

Taiumviri capitales [among the Romans] three magiftrates, 
whole buline/s was Co take care of prifoners, and fee execution 
done on malefactors. 

Triu'Ne (q. 4. tres ia wane, L. i, ¢. three in one) a term by 
fome apply'd to God, to fignity the unity of the godhead ina 
trinity of perious. ; 

Tarxa’co [with Betan.]a kind of vervain, L. ; 

To Troat (with Huaters) to cry asa buck does at rutting- 
time. 

Trocua’NTERS [zpo72¥]épes, Gr.] two proceffes in the 
upper part of the thigh-bone, otherwife called Rotator major és 
minor, in which the tendons of many mu(cles are terminated. 

Tao’cuar (in Surgery]a cane or pipe made of metal, filver 
or ficel, with a fharp-pointed end, uied in tapping dropfical 

perlonse 

Trocua’tce [in Latix Poetry) a kind of veric confiting of 
trochee’s. . 

Trocner (7pox213, Gr.] a foot in verfe which confilts 
of two fyllables, the firlt long and the other fhort. : 

Tro'cuitus? [re3xA0s, 2 Gr.] that hollow, ring, or ca¥i- 

Tro'cuites §[rpaxsan, § ty that furrounds a column next 
to the Tore, commonly called the Cafemate, and oftentimes 
the Scotia, on account of its fhady dark appearance. 

Trocur'ice [of rpsyiasr, Gr] the art of wheel-work, 
or a mechanical fcience which demonflrates the propertics of 
all circular motions. 

Tro’cuines [with Hunters) the {mall branches on the top 
of adeer’s head. 

Tr’ocnises [ trochifgues, F. trocifebi, Tt. treebifco, Sp. 
sreeriite L. tp2xiexos, Gr} fmall round medicinal balls, made 
out ofa foft patte and then dried, to be held in the mouth to 
melt there, as lozenges, &¢. 
~  "Trocurrak, a fort of figured fofhil ftones, refembling plants, 
vulgarly called St. Cuthbert’s-beard. 

Tro'curea (of tpoxis cf rpixe@, Gr. to run] one of the 
fix mechanical powers, commonly called the pulley. 

‘Trocurea’aas (with daat.\ the oblique mufcles of the 

fo named becaule they ferve to pull the eye obliquely up. 
wards or downwards, as if turned like a pulley, L. 

Trocuus (rpencts of zpixy@, Gr. to run round] a wheel; 
alfo a fall round lump of any thing. 

TrocnolD = Geometricians) a figure made by the up- 

rend of the diameter of a circle, turned about a right line. 

Trocuo'tics [of rpsx2¢, Gr. a wheel] the art of wheel- 
work, or a mathematical icience that demonttrates the proper- 
ties ofall circular motions. 

Tro (of tnevan, Sax.] v. to Tread. 

Jo Trott about, to ramble up and down idly. 

Trort-Madam [trou-madame, F.) a game ulually called Pi- 
geon bolts. 

Trott Flower, a ower otherwife call’d crow-foot or butter- 
flower. 

Trocto’pyTE, 2 little bird, a wren, a hedge-fparrow. 

Trocio'py TEs (of tparyaod ure of rparyanacave and dive 
to penetrate] a people of Etdiopia who are [aid to have lived in 
caves under ground: 

isle Luin, fithing for pikes with a rod whole line runs on 
a reel. 

Tro'Lxop, a flattern, a woman carelefs in drels, 

TroMa (7paue, Gr ) a wound proceeding from any out- 
ward caule. 


trionfatore, It. 


eye, 


TRo’Mos the voluntary motion of the fenies. 

Tro’wace [ot trena, old Eng. a beam to weigh with] an 
antient cultom or toll taken for the weighing of wool; allo the 
aét of weighing wool in a publick market. 

Trona'Tor, anoilicer, who in former times weighed the 
wool that was brought into the city of Leadon, 

Tronconneg’ [in Heraldry] fignifies a crofs or fome other 
thing cut in piecess yet fo, that all the pieces are fo 
placed, as to keep up the form, tho’ fet at a fmall 
dittance one from other, as a crofs Trosconnée, See 
the figure. 

Trone-Weight, Troy-weight, O. 

Troop (troupe, F. trappa, It. tropa, Sp. prob. of turba, L.) a 
noun collective, which fignifes feveral perfons gathered toge- 
ther or going in a compauy. 

. Troop of Horje, a{mall body ofhorfe under the command 
ofa captain. 

Independent Troop, a troop that is not imbodied into or 
joined to any regiment. 

Troops (troupes, F. truppe, It.) forces, foldiers in general 
under whatever denomination. 

The Troop [in the Art of War] as, to beat the troop, is 
the fecond beat of the drum, when the foot-foldiers are to march, 

To TRoor away 

To Troor off 

To Troop together [s*attrouper, F.] to ailemble or go toge- 
ther in troops or multitudes. 

A Trooper, a horle-foldier. 





is to get away or to march off haftily. 


Tror D [of tnoppe, Spoppe, Sax. Dorp, Du. and L. G. 
Turor? vorf, H. G. a village) at the end of proper names 
Tuorr of plices, denotesa village, as Crecanthorp. 


Trore [in Roetorict) the word is derived from Tpiwe, to 
turn. A trope fignifies the thing to which it is apply'd, only 
on account of the conneétion and relation it has to that whole 
Proper name it is; or it is, when a word is carried froma things 
which it fignifies properly, to another that it fignifies but indif- 
ferently. And tho'we may reckon as many forts of tropes, a3 
we can denote diferent relations, yet Rbetericians have eitablifh- 
ed buta few, as Metonymy, Synechdoche, Metanomafia, a Me. 
tapber, an Allegory, a Litetes, an Hyperbole, an Irony and Ca- 
tachrois. F. trope, It. and Sp. 

Treper, when aptly us'd, are a lively picture of the things 
treated of; as when a great general is call'd the Thunder of sve 
War, the image of thunder is a fenfible reprefentation of the 
courage and power with which this general conquers. 

In ufing Tropes, great care ought to be taken that there is 

alway$a proportion between the natural idea ef the Trepe, and 
that you would infufe into thofe that hear or read it, efpecially, 
that it does not beget one quite contrary to what you intended 
by it. The riches of a language are faid to confilt in Tropess 
and as too much riches oftentimes breeds dilorders in govern- 
ment, fo too many Trepes will occafion too much dilorder in 
a difcourfe: they fhould not be uled, but to exprefs fomething 
that could not be expreffed fo well in the common terms; and 
when we are obliged by necelflity to ufe them, they ought to 
be clear, and proportioned to the idea of which we would give 
an image, 
__ Asto the neceflity of ufing Tropes: ifa perfon would give an 
idea of a rock of an extraordinary height, the words great and 
bigh, being words that are apply'd to rocks of a common fize 
and height, will not dos but if he fays, a rock that threatens 
the skies, then the idea of the skies, which are above all things 
elfe, and the idea of threatening (that agrees with a man that 1s 
above orhers) will form an idea of the extraordinary height of 
the rock, which could not well be exprefled any other way, 
but by this Hyperdole. 

Befides, as thofe Treper are quick expreffions, foreign to the 
fubjeét, which we are fupply’d with by ule and art, to be the 
figns not only of the emotions of our thoughts, but of our wits; 
fo alfo the pailions have a particular character, by which they 
paint out them(elves in difcourfe. See Pajfion. 

Tho’ the barrennefs of languages frequently obliges us to 
make ufe of tropick expreflions, even when we are calm, and 
in repofe; yet the common ule of them (which generally makes 
objects appear extraordinary) fhould only be where ordinary 
terms will not reprefent them {0 lively as we would have them. 

Tro'rites [of reer, Gr. to turn) a feet who maintained 
that the word was made fiefh or man. , 

Tro'pny [tropdeum, L. trophée, F. trofee, It. and Sp. reg- 
araior, Gr. of teri, of Teer, to turn, which fignifes the 
flight of enemies) a monument, &r. of timber or ftone, fet up 
ina place where enemies were vanquifhed, with their harnets 
and other {poils hanged onit; a token of victory or joy. 

Che Conqueé of rhe Ballons ig one of the greate# Tro- 
pulses of birtue. 

As Tropbies are tokens of triumph after a victory over our 
enemies, fc there can be no greater fign ofan entire conqueg 

over our-felves, and that virtue is the guide of all our actions, 
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than the fubduing our paffions, the greateft enemies to virtuc, 
and confequently to our felves, if fuftcr'd to get the upper hand. 

Tro'ruies (in Painting, Carving, &c.] the reprelentation 
of pikes, halberts, drums, colours, croflets, and other weapons 
and inftruments of war. ; 

Tro'ruy [in Architeure) an ornament reprefenting the 
trunk of atree, charged or encompaffed all round about with 
arms or military weapons, both offentive and defenfive. 

Troruy-Doney, a duty of four peace, paid annually by 
houfe-keepers or their landlords for the drums, colours, &e, of 
the companies or regiments of Militia. op 

Tro'picat (7esrixs, Gr.] of, or pertaining to the Tro- 

icks. . 

"Tro'pict mordi, fach dileafes as thofe inhabitants are molt 
liable to, who live under the Tropicks, Le ; 

Tropicks [tropigue, F. tropici, Ie. tropico, Sp. Tem inal, 
Scil. xuxaot of 7p:7@, Gr. to turn] are circles fuppos’d to be 
drawn parsllel to the equinoétial, at twenty three degrees thirty 
gninutes from it; one cowards the north, which is called the 
tropick of Cancer, which, when the fun comes to about the ele- 
venth of June, he makes our longeft days_and the other towards 
the fouth, which is called the tropick of Capricorn, to which 
the fun arriving on the twellth of Deceméer makes our fhortelt 


ay. 
. ee of Cancer [in Aftron.] is that tropick towards the 
Arctick or North Pole, 10 called from Cancer, the fign of the 
Ecliptick the fun is in when it comes to this circle, on the tweltth 
day of December, and makes with us the longelt night and 
fhortett day. : A 

Tro'pic of Capricorn{in Ajfron.] that tropick which is near 
the Asfardiick or Ssuth Pale, fo named of Capricora, the fign 
the fun is when he comes to this circle, which is on the ele- 
venth day of Jue, and makes the longelt day and fhorteft night 
with us. 

'Tro'pists, fuch as explain the fcripture altogether by tropes 
and figures. 

‘TpopoLo'Gicar [tropologigue, F. tropologico, It. and Sp. 
of tropoligicus, L. Teareacytxis, Gr. of rpiry, a trope, and 
aly », a word or [peech ) of, or pertaining to tropology. 

TROQPOLO'GICALLY, figuratively. 

Tropo'Locy [trepe/gia, L. resroacyia, of rere, Gr. to 
turn} a figurative tpeech, or an oration or fpeech full of tropes; 
allo a moral difcourfe tending to the reformation of manners. 

Tropo'scusmato’Loay [of rpixa a manner, yiud a 
fcheme and adyw Gr. to treat of] a treatife or difcourle of the 
method of drawing {chemes. 

To Tror (trotter, aller le trot, F. trottare trotar, Sp.) to go 
a joking pace, as a hor‘e, alfo to run up and down. 

sAced makes the old life Trot. 

Fr. Nece(fite fait trotter la vielle. 

There is haidly any thing fo hard or difficule but what ne- 
ceflity will break thro’ and overcome. We have a great many 
proverbs of the fame fignification, which fee in their feveral 
places. The Germ. fay: @ubt lebret weten. (neceility teaches 
us to pray.) Sp. aswe: La neceyidad baze la vitja trotar, and 
add: y ¢ coxo ‘on (and the cripple caper. ) : 

Tror [with Hor/emen) is the pace or going of ahorfe, in 
which the motion is two legs in the air, and two upon the 
ground crofs wile; continuing alternately to raife at ance the 
hind-leg of one fide, and fore leg of the other; leaving the other 
hind and fore-leg upon the ground, till the former come dowa, 
(F. tretto, It. trete, Sp.) 

Trortown, a gadder, a vagabond, 

An old Trot, a pitiful forry old woman. 

-Trote [tpeopde, Sax.) truth, fidelity. 

In {orby my) Trorn, verily. 

Trotrenr [tretear, O, F. trottatore, It. trotador, Spja 
trotting horfe; allo a theep’s foot. 

Trouspa pours, antient poets of Provence in Erance. 

Jo Trou'svr (troubler, F. tribslare, It. tridular, Sp, tur- 
bare, L } to caule trouble or pains, to embroil, to put into con- 
fufion; alfo to. make waters thick or muddy, 

Tro'unir [trowsle, F. tridolo, It. tribulo, Sp. turbatio, L.} 
perplexity, interruption, embarraflment, dilturbance, difquietnels, 
embroilment of mind, on account of fome crofs accident, mis- 
fortune, &¢. allo foulne(s or muddinefs, by ftirring, as water, 
&¥¢. likewile inconvenience, pain. 

be that iccbs Trovare will never mifg it. 

"That is, he that will be dabbling in every dirty, troublefome 
affair, will have work enough upon his hands and never want 
trouble. The Germ. fay: Aacy Gagliick Darf man niche 
ringem. (we need not hunt after misfortunes.) they'll come 
Falk enough of themiclves. The Jt, fay: Chi cercabriga, ta 
trovera a jua pofla. (who fecketh ttrife will find ic at home. ) 

; Qe isina Beck of Trovaces. 

That i3, he is fo overwackmn'd with troubles, that he don’t 
know which way toturn himfelf. The Fr. lay: d/ of dans wm 
Aby/ine de malieurs, ’ The Lat. call fuch a cafe Ilias malorum. 
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Trov’sier [perturbatewr, L.J one that caufes trouble. 

Trou'aLesome [of troudlant, F. and the termination fore] 
troubling, perplexing, diflurbing, Ge 

Trou’BLesoMeness (of troudler, F. fome and ne/s] a trou- 
blefome quality, nature, or faculty. 

Tro'vstous [of trowsler, F.] troublefome, perplexing, or 
difficult. 

Trou’siousxess, dilturbednefs, perplexednels, Eve. 

Tro’ver [of troxver, F. to find) an action a man hath a- 
gainftone, who, having found any of his gouds, refufes to de- 
liver them upon demand. 

Trovcn [rnog or tnoh, Sex. trog, Sw. and G. troch, 
Du.] a hollow wooden veilel, as a hog trough, kneading trough. 

Trovon of the Sea (Sea Language} the hollow made between 
any two waves in a rolling tea; asthe Ship lies down im the 
Trough of the Sea, i. ¢. fhe lies down between two waves. 

Trou-Madem. See Troll Madam. 

To Trounce [iacert. Etym.) to {ye at law, to punith fevere- 
ly ; alfo f(ometimes to choute, bubble, or cheat. 

To Troutce, to roll on (moothly, Afiston. 

TrousseQuave ers Hoerfemen] a large cafe of leather as 
long as the dock of a horfe’s tail, which ferves for a covering for 
the tails of leaping horles, F. 

Trovsstquin [with Herfemen] a piece of wood cut arch- 
wife, railed above the hinder-bow of a great faddle, which ferves 
to keep the bolflers tighr, 

Trour [trur, Sax. traite, F. trota, It. trucha, Sp. truita, 
Port.} a fort of fith. 

A Ssalmoe-Trovrt, a larger fort of trouts. 

Trout-tolsured [fpoken of Horfes) is white fpeckled with 
fpots of black, bay, or forrel, particularly about the head and 
neck. 

fo Trow [of tpupian, Sex. trouwen, Dw. rrouen, G.) © 
believe, to think; allo to trult. 

Ts Trow. sway (prob. of tre/er, O, F. or Dimaalen, Dus.) 
to rove or Wander about. ; 

Tro'wer (truweel, Dy. tre/la, L, trwelle, F.] a brick- 
layer's tool. 

Tarow'tine [of trol/et, F.] moving or wandering about. 

Trox-Weight [of Troyes, acity of Charmpaigne in France} 
. hag of 12 ounces to the pound, tor weighing of gold, 

Iver, Ge. 


by A, atray, 3 wooden veficl, cut hollow out of a piece of 
wood, 

Tru'ant [trvaad, F. teutmant, Dx.}a vagabond, a loiterer, 
a fturdy begger; thence it is uled for one that ablents himielf 
from {chool. 

To Tava'nt [of truander, F. trutandten, Dy.) to loner 
about, to abfent from {chool. 

Trvua Noise, a truanting or playing truant, F, 

Trvuo-tai/, a fhort, fquat woman. 

Trues,a kind of herb, 

Truce [treve, F. tereves, Du. tregua, It. and Sp. trete, 
Teut. trouw, Da. trow, L. G. treu, H. G. faith} a eefis- 
tion of arms agreed upon fora time, between two parties in a 
ftate of war, 

Trucipa’tion, a killing or murdering. 
caereuas [trecheman, F,] an interpreter to a traveller, 2 
inguilt. 


auc [froe, F. traéco, Sp.) exchange, bartering of onc 
thing for another. 


To Truck [troguer, F. trocar, Sp.) to barter or exchange 
one commodity fur another. 


Truck [in aS4ip]} a {quare piece of wood on the top of a 
matt to put a flag-{tatt in. 

Trucks [trveca, \tal. tries, Sp. prob. of 755494, Gr.) an 
Ttalian game, a kind of biltiards. 

Trucks [in Guamery] round pieces of wood like wheels fixed 
on the axle trees of carriages, to move the ordnance at fea. 

Jo I'nu pce [of truygistire, as Stinner fuppoies] to trot up 
and down, to toil and moil about a bufinels. 

Tru'pMouLDY $ a dirty drab, a nafty flatternly wo- 

Tru GMouLDY man. 

To Tru’cete [of trochiea, L. of resyiaow, Gr. as fome 
conjecture or rather of truggelen, Dy. to go a begging.) to 
fubmit, yield, or buckle to. 

‘Frucxre-Bed [of trochiea, L, a pulley or wheel] alow bed 
with wheels, to run under another bed. 

Tau'cxine [troguant, of troguer, F. sruccare, Ital.] bar- 
tering or exchanging. 

Tru‘cuLent [tracw/entus, L.) of a cruel or fierce look or 
difpofition. 

RU'CULENCE (of truculentia, L.) cruclty, favage- 

Tru’curentness § wel, fternnels. 

True [pipe cpeope or tnua, Sax. tror, tro, Dan. tro, 
Su. trouw, Du, tow, L. G. treu, H. G. trimo, Tews] 
genuine, natural; certain, fure; unfeigned, trufty, faithful, exact, 
correct, arrant, 

Tave Slue will never dain, 
As 


be eafily drawn afide to depart from them, or to be guilty of any 
ro or mean action. Lat. Fufum & semacem propojiti virus, 

t. 

Trve ag the Gofpel. 

Fr. Vrai comme fa Bridle, 

‘Than which nothing can be truer. 

The Let. fay: Apolfinis refpanfem, upon a fuppofition of no- 
thing being truer than the oracles of Apsi/s. 

Jt muft needs be Taue what everp Wan faith. 
One would think fo; but how often do reports, tho" feemingly 
general, prove falfe, Weare not therefore, upon the force 
of this proverb, to be too credulous ; but to examine things and 
circumilances thoroughly ourfelves. 

lat ete ite a , call'd alfo herb- Paris. i ‘ 

Teve-beerted [tneop-hantigx, Sex. trow-bertigh, Du, an 
L. G, treu-hertsig. H. G.) fincere, unfeigned. 

True-trartedne/s, fincerity. 

Tru’eness, genuinenels, unfeignednefs, certainnefs, faith- 
fulnefs, truttinels. 

Trur Place ofa Planet [in Aftromsmy] a place of the hea- 
vens fhown bya right-linc, drawn from che center of the earth 
thro’ the center of a planet or far. 

Twureces, a kind of vegetable produétions not unlike 
mufhrooms, covered witha blackith skin, without flalk or root, 
and pathy Aokgye the ground, 

Taucc—Corn, an allowance of corn to the vicar of Leimfer, 
for officiating at fome chapels of eafe in that pariih. 

‘Truce, a malon's hod or trough, 

A Taunt (of truilo, Ital. a fart. Mer, Cafawd.) a forry bag- 
goge, a pitiful wench, a camp-whore, a ftrumper. ‘ 

Trutitza’tion [in antient Arcbitefure) all kinds of cou- 
ches or layers of mortar wrought with the trowel in the infide 
of the vaultss or the hatches made on the layers of mortar, to 
retain the lining of the Seria. 

Tru'ty [cpoplice, Sax. tromlick, Ds. trotlig, L. G. 
trealich, H. G.) in truth, fincerely, unfeignedly, faithfully, Se. 

Teume(teomps, Dy. srompe, F. troma, It.) a trumpet. —~ 

To Se put to one’s Taumrs, to bereduc'd to the lalt extre- 


mity. 

os [erionfe, F. trionfe, It ] a winning or victorious card. 

A Few's Tromp, or harp. 

To Trump [prendre, avec un trisnfe] to play a trump-card, 
alfo tocry up any thing; to broach a fory. . 

Tru'mPino [of trivnfe, or trismphe, F. &c. of triumphant, 
L. .q. d. ¢rinmping) playing a trump-card. 

Tro’mpeny [ol trosperse, F. a cheat, Skinner) trahh, forty, 
pitiful, paultry Ruf. 

Tau MPETER [trompette, PF. trombetto, It. trampetere, Sp. 
trembeteiro, Port.) one who founds a trumpet. 

2 orp Cough ts the Trumpeter of Death. 

Ic generally proves fo, if not taken in time. 

To Trumpet [frompetter, F.} to blow a trumpet. 

Je Trumpet, to fpread abroad, to prochim 

Tro'mper [tromperte, F. tromba, It trompeta, Sp. trém- 
beto, a warlike, matical inflrament. 

Marine Tru'meer [tromperté marine F. tromba marina, It] 
an inftrument with one ftring, which, being ftruck with a hair- 
bow, founds like a trumpet. 

Speaking Trv'Mrer, a fort ot large trumpet ufed at fea, 
which magnifies the voice fo much, or makes it found fo loud, 
that a man, (peaking in it, may be heard above a mile. 

Jo Tau’scate [trincatem, L.) co cut thorter, to main. 

Tau'ncaren Pyranid [with Geometritians] one whole top 
is cut off by a plane parallel to its bate. ne 

Truncation, a a chopping off, a maiming. 

Tru’neweon [tromeon, F. a thort or broken launce of traa- 
xs, L. Stiener] a battoon or fhort club. 

Tau'ncneons {with Farriers) thort thick worms that breed 
in the mows of hories, Which im ome will eat their way through, 
it not killed. : 

Tru'nces, the main fem or flock of a tree, in diftinétion 
from the limiisand branches, £, 

Tru'ncus [with dwat.] that part of the great artery and 
Pena Cava, which defcends from the heart to the Jliack Feels, 

Tru’neus [in Architelt,] part of the pedeftal of a pillars 

Te Trunvue [trondcler, F. or of tpentel, Sex. a circle,] to 
roll slong, 2s a hoop to turn round as a mop. ; 

A Trau'’wore [epenvel, Sax. a Circle] a carriage with low 
wheels to draw heavy burdens on, 

Tru’xove—Shor, 2 fort of iron fhot about 17 Inches long, 
fharp-pointed st both ends, with a round bow! of lead calk upon 
it, ata hand’sbreadth from each end. 

Tru'xote-tai/, a dragele-tailed wench. 

Trunpreded, o, Trackie-ded, 

Trunx [trenc, P. tronce, It. Sp. and Port, the Sten or Bidy 





ny BAG HCI, arms and tees being cut off, 

4 Teun [or hollow pipe) te floor Pellets with, 

4 Trusx [or wooden pipe] for the conveyance of water. 

Trunk-befen, old fathion'd wide breeches, 

Trunx-Roots [with Betenifs) fmall roots breaki ° 
ing out of the ae ee of plants, i per pny forae ae ied 
; 1. Roots growing by a downright deicent, fometimes all ae 
me cea nb er Pola Se. Jometimes only at uke ends or 

2. Such roots as neither defcend nor alo 
at right angles with the trunk. anne ene 

* Trunk [in Arcbite2are) the full or Miaft ofa column, 

Taunn, the (in Hora or fnout of an clephant. 
ance in Heraldry) means fuch tees, as are cut off at 

Tau'nnions [trognons, F.] the knobs or bunchi 
of the meta] of a gun, which bear ix upon the Perrepe: * = 
Tiage. 

“nu’nnron-Rivg, the ring abou i 
_ the creatine ‘ sia i is 
nug-Peasy [Mer, Ca/and. derives it of ret. G 
crafty fellow) a name given by way of taunt pd pining Torry fel. 

low, &¢. as am old Tre-penny. 

To Truss [trouféer, F. or trolfen, Dw.) to tie or gird ups 
alfo to hang upon a trees alfo to {natch up, as a bird of prey, 
to ye Poy Fin the gallows, : 

auss of Flowers [with Botanij?. i 
t gal ra head of : flalk. a hares — 
auss [of rout, F. trots, Dy. trots, G.) a bundle; 
a fort of bandage or device worn by oarien, re Bi ee ea 

Tau'ssep — of Horyes] a horie is faid to be well traffed, 
ap his thighs are large and proportioned to the roundnels of 

croup. 
| Tru’sseo [roafé, F.) tied or girded up; allo hanged 
= 5 alfo faatched ups ipoken of.a leveret by an eagle or bird 
OF preys . : 
~ Tro'sses [ina Ship) are ropes faflened to th Is 
Hick to bind the yard 10 the inalt, when the thip aie 

le down the yard in a ftorm or guit of wind. 

Tru'ssinc [with Faleoners) is a hawk’s railing any fowl or 
=. foaring wp, and then deiceuding with it to the 

Ts Tauir e trite, Daw.) to putone in Tra/f with, to rely 
upon, togive Credise, es . 

“Chere ts none deriva but who Tavsrs. 

It. Ava 2 sagannate fe nom che fi fide, A caution againit cre- 
dulity, inferring that who ever does su? will be deceived s 
which is carrying the matter too far. The Jt have another 
proverb which if more moderate: Céi 2 facile a eredere & ypo- 
ff ingannate. (ealy of belief often deceived.) or, Chi xem ft 
fda, non vier ingennats. (he who don't truft can't be deceiv'd } 
and fo the Sp. Ne _fiarte, mo feras exgannade, 

Tf pou T'xusr before pou trp, 
; Bou map repent before pou die, . 

Under this proverbial diftich is couch'd a good kifon of cau< 
tion and cireumfpection, not to chufe a friend on a fudden, or 
make perlons our intimates, and repofe a confidence in them, by 
entrufling them with our fecrecs and private concerns, before we 
have experienced their Integrity it alfo cautions perfons againf 
too cafy acredulity in buying upon the credit of perfons un- 
known, without deliberately weighing in their minds whether 
the things are equal in value to the price ofthe purehale, ITi- 
Fe XplucTa crtcoa, awisin. J egaeca, Greek; therefore it 
Was an antient precept, Meverngo aoriceiy 7 and oe fay, 
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With this agrees another englith 2 Ke ' ao 
Sudden Friendihip, fare 2B 


Lat. Subita Amicitia rare fine poenitentia coliter. 
Trast [epeopa, Sax. tet, Dan.) aflurance, confidences tick, 


credit. 
There ig no Trust in Mtoman's Mordg. 

We fhould hope this proverb has it's rife more from {pleet 
and ill manners than truth; and that it was not ongimally the 
growth of a foil where the fair fex is fuppos'd to have greater 

rerogative allow'd them, than in many others The Lasins at 

Feat fay : Matieri me credas, me mortue guiders: and agyin, Nee 

malieri, nee gremio eredendum. The Germans fay: €p vi eis 

nem Giribe ju rrauen. ; 
Z will Trust him no farther than J can ding him. 

That is, not out of my fight, or not at all. 

Trusre’e [of tpupa, of tnupian, Sex. trife, Dex.) ong 
into whofe hands an ellate or moncy is put for the ule of ano« 
ther. 

Taustee-sniP, the office ofa trulles, 

Tea’stity 


TR 


Tau'stity [epeoplice, Sax. or of triff, Den.) faithfully, 
ith fidelity. 
a ee emiis [encopS, Sax. or of tri, Dn] fidelity, faith- 
Inefs. 
vase [epeopde, Sax.} true, faithful, that may be depend- 
d upon. 
. Taare [according to Mr. Lect] confifts in the joining or 
feparating of figns, as the things fignified by them do agree or 
difagree one with another. , ; 
Truth [tpeopSe or tpy Se, Sux ]ervencli, in oppofition to 
fallity ¢ certainty; fidelity, faithfulness. ; ; 
etaphyficrl Trurny, is the contormity of the things with the 
divine underilanding. ; ; 
Logical Trura, is the conformity of the thing with the idea 
itfelf. ‘This is feen in true propolitions, fuch as agree with their 
rule; which is the things themielves of whieh they treat. 
Meral Trurn, is the conformity of words, geftures, and 
aétions with the heart, when a man’s heart and mouth go toge- 
ther; when he speaks what he thinks, and is in reality what he 
would appear to be by his fhow and appearance. 
Tauta ia Being [in Metaphyicks) is the agreeablenefs of the 
effznce of any thing to the underttanding of er . 
Treutn im figrifying [in Metapbyficks} is where there is 
an exact correfpondence between the fign and the thing fignified. 
Taurts in knowing (in Metaphyficks] is when by its ideas the 
underitanding reprefents the thing that is to be underitood cx- 
tly as it is. 
¥ Artificial Tarurn [in Metaphyfchks) is fuch a truth, the im- 
mediate rule of which ts the uderilanding of the artificer, 
Naturaf Trutu [in Merapdyfcks) is fuch a truth, of which 
the underftanding of god is the immediate rule. 
Trurn [in Heerog/ypdicks) was reprefented by a heart on the 
lips of a man. ; 
Trutn and Opl is alwaps uppermoff. 
Tautn map be blam’d, but neber albam’d. , 
Thefe two proverbs need no illuftration: they are unqueftio- 


nable aphorifms, and tho wickednefs may fometimes prevail in’ 


fition tothem, yet they hold good in the main, and there 
ps ie without is pats es i Oat Stoalloto does not make 
Summer.) The Latins fay: Veritas mon querit angulos. The 
Sp. aswe: La Verdad come el olis fiempre nada en farms, 

Tauru fas an allezorical Deity among the Pagans, the Daugh- 
ter of Saturn and Mother of Virtue beeasse Tine bringetb Truth 
ty Light.) was reprefented as a mot beautifal virgin of a ma- 
jeftick mean, ttark naked, looking a5 a fun which the holds in 
her right hand, and fometimes clad in white. In her left hand 
holding 4 200k open, in her right a branch of palm, and having 
under herfeet a terrelftrial gl 73 She was fumetimes clad mean- 

t environ'’d by rays of light. Re ; 
pope follows Taare too near the Heels will habe Dirt 
Kick'd in Ins Fare. ; : ; 

The Germans fay ; Ghee die Rtarhrheit geigt, Dem chlagt 
man die Geige uber Den Kopf (i. e. he thar fkrikes up to the 
truth will have his fiddle broken about his ears.) the Latins, Ob- 
fequium amices, veritas odium parit (i.e. er begets friends, 
but truth breeds hatred: agreeable to another Englith proverb. 

Trurn hag a good Face, but ragged Cloths. 

Thele proverbs feem at firit fight contradiétory to the two 
former, ‘They fignily however no more than, the Truth is zot 
to be fpokem at als Times. But we are always free to hold our 

Se 
OMEN hiforen and Fools fprak the Trurn. 
That is, fpeak from their heart, when it would be more pro- 
per to hold their tongues. We may add drunkards, to the 
Te 
_— Tauri is the Daughter of Cime, v. Time. 
Truti'Na, a pair of fcales, or balances, L. ‘ 
Tru'TINATED [frutinatus, L.] weighed, examined, con- 


Trurina Hermetis [with Affrolsg.] an artificial method of 
rectifying a nativity, by finding out the day of conception, and 
the place of the moon at that time. ; ee 

RuTINA TION, a Weighing or balancing; alfo a weighing 
jn the mind or confidering a shiny Sealy Sn 

To Tax [tencer, FP. tentare, L. or i Sax. to jultity, 

.Jto explain, to prove, to effay. 
oo Tek Suet) thesis’ eles ols thip who is faid to 
try, when having no — fails abroad, but her main-fail, the is 
lie in the fea. 
we te Pray [Sea-Pbrajt] is when the wind blows fo hard, 
that the {hip cannot maintain or bear out the main-fail, and 
they make her /ie a Try under the mifen-fail only. 

Trrat. Sce Trial. : 

Trv'cunos (rev 7, Gr.) the herb night: fhade. 

Trv'eon (zpvyer, Gr.) Ajculapius's nurfe, whofe tomb was 
feen near to his temple in Arcadia. ; 

~ Tay rne’en [of rpupspds, Gr.) gentle and ealy caulticks; alfo 
an opiate of feveral kinds. 
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Tu'an, killing, Fas a Tuant Fe? isa fharp biting jeft, 
‘Tux fof tobbe, Du.) a wooden veficl well known. 
€orrp Tus muff fand upon it's owa Bottom, 

That is, every man muft let his own induttry and endeavours 
be his chief dependance, and then he'll find friends where he 
leatt expects them, and when he leaft feeks them. 

Tus of Fermilien, from three to four hundred weighs, 

Tus of Tea, about6o /4. weight. 

Tus of Campbire, from 56 to So /b weight. 

A Taie of a Tus, an old woman's ttory. The French and 
German tranflators of D. S. Taie of a Tub, Jor want of knowing 
this Anglicifm have ridiculoufly enough, tranflated it literally. 

Tau'na Exffatbiane (with Anat.) the canal of communion 
between the mouth and the barrel of the ear, Z. 

Tu'nat, Fallepiane [in Anat } two flender paffages proceed. 
ing from the womb, which receive the Ova or eggs from the 
telticles, and convey them tothe womb, fo named of Failopias, 
an eminent phyfician, who firlt difcovered them, L. 

Tu'per, a puff, a knob or knot in atree, L. 

Tune ex fin Surgery) a bunching out, tumour, or {welling in 
an animal body. 

Tuper [in Beteny) the round bunching ont of the roots of 
fome plants. 

Tupe [tubus, L.] a conduit-pipe, any long pipe thro’ which 
water or other liquor is conveyed; alfo the pipe or hollow 
trunk of 4 prolpect glafs. 

Tu'nerose [taber enfe, F. twherofe, It. and Sp.) a kind of 
white fweet-finclling flower. 

Tu'nerous [tuterofus, L. tubereax, F.) full of bunches, knots 
or fivellings, : 

Tu'seRous Rests, 
filt of an uniform & 
as in a turnip, &¢. 

‘Tupe'ecura 

Ture’rcures 
in the lungs, LZ. 

*'Tusercuta [in Palmifiry] the more eminent mufcles or 
knobby parts under the fingers, which they alfu call Montes, L. 

Tu'eert leAiferi Na Anat.) {mall pipes thro’ which the 
milk flows to the nipples of woman's breafts. 

Tusere’sity (with Surgeons] a knot or tumour growing 
naturally on any part, in oppofition to tumours that rie acci- 
dentally or from a difeafe, 

Tu’peRous Plants [with Betaniffs] plants full of bunches or 
knots. (tubereax, F. of tuberes, It. of tuberofus, L.) 

Tu’perousness [tuderoftas, L. twberofite, F ] knottinels, or 
being full of knots and bunches; alfo the bunching out of fome 
parts of the body, 

Tuptto’stTrium {among the Romans] a ceremony or felli- 
val at the purification of their facred trumpets. 

Tu'suvaten [tadu/etus, L.) made hollow like a pipe. 

Tunuca‘TIon, a making hollow like a pire, Z. 

Tu’suct vermiculares [in Pbyfcks} {eaall Winding cavities 
on the outfides of the fhells of ica thell-fith, in which fome 
{mall worms inhabit and breed. 

Tu'ucous, hollow like a pipe, or full of hollowneffes, 

Tu'surousness [of twéu/us, L. a pipe) hollownefs as a pi 

Tuck [prob. of trucca. Brit.a knife, efoc, F. ecco, ES. 
fort of rapier or long-{word. 

To Tuck, to turn or gather up. 

Tuck of a Ship, the trufling or gathering up of a fhip’s 
quarter under water. 

A Tu'cxer (prob. of tucking, or of tack, Tews. 
flip of linnen or ln; pinned along the top of women's 
gowns about the neck. 

4 Tucker, a fuller of cloth, or in Exon and adjacent parts, 
one who buys up weollen goods and gets them drefs'd, preis'd 
and pack'd to fend abroad, 

Tu'cxsELs, the teeth of an horle, 

Tue, the fundament of a beatt. 

Tu’tspay [tuep- vex, or tive Sax.) which Skinner 
dérives of tun Murs, and oe, q. Dies Martis, L. Mars’s day = 
but Ver/fegan of Tuijeo and peg, which Twists was the moh an. 
tient idol of the Tewssmes or antient Germans and Saxons, And 
indeed they only differ asto the name, the tun of Skinner 
being the Tui/ze of Verfegan. 

Turt [tovfft, F.] a lock of hair, a bunch of ribbons, &'¢. 
alfo the creft of a bird. ; 

Tarr (with Borenifs} a thicket of trees, 

Turt ofa Tree, the top of a tree” 

Tu’rra [old Rec.] a cottage. 


Terre ¢ [of souffé, F.] having or trimmed with tufts, 


Tuc fe ung, Sex. tog, Dw. and L. G. xieg, H.G. a 
Draught) a hard pull. 

Tuc, a waggon to carry timber. 

To i ae or tugan, Sea. tugga, Sw, 
to pull hard. 


by Botani/?s} is defined to be fuch 98 con- 
y fubftance, and are of a roundith figure, 


[with Surgeons} {mall tumours which fup- 
purate and dilcharge Pus, frequently found: 


cloth] 2 
ftays or 


Se. called allo grinders, 


bunch of grafs, &'¢, 


togean, Tex.) 
Ta 
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To Tus [or Jabour hard) for any thing. ; 
Te'ecort olf Ree) hirmefe traces, or ropes for drawing. _ 
Tuisco, the moit anct- 
ent and peculiar idol, oF ra~ 
ther deify"d great anceltor of 
the Tewtomes or ancient Ger- 
mans and Saxons, is by fome 
fuppofed to have been one of 
Noab's Sons but by others 
with more probability, the 
fon of Ajcenas; who was 
great grandion of Noab, and 
grandion of ‘Japaet. Who 
jettled in Germeny, and 
who, after his deceaic. was 
adored by all his polterity. 
The inhabitants of that 
country are {till called Cru. 
tich or Deurtth, or accord- 
ing to the more ancient Or- 
thography, Twyt/eé or Duy- 
ticb, andthe whole country 
of Germany, Tewtjcbland or 
Dentjcbiand. Hence like- 
wife our proper name Dated, 
which we milapply to the 
Netherlanders. The Italians 
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Todefeo, and the third day 
of car week is named Tuefday, becaule it was appointed for the 
adoration of thet idol, as Mer/egan tays: buc others fay 1 was 
called after 3. a certain goddels, the wife of the God Téers 
which Torfa was looked upon to be the Goddels of juftice. Se- 
beltian Miuafer is of opinion that Tui/eo was the fon of Neab by 
his wife Areca or Arezia (by others called Tythia) born after 
the flood, and that coming with his people out of Ajia into Ew- 
rope, he extended his dominion from the river Tamats unto the 
bene. 

- Tur'tcertes (of Txt, F.a tile, becaufetiles were formerly 
made there]; ftately pile of buildings and gardens, near the Low. 
great Ports, built all of free-ftone, the portal being of marble 
pillars and jafper. ; 

Tu'ttton, guardianfhip, the care of a perfon's education ; 
prote‘tion, L 

Torrr [tufipano, Ital. tulipan, Sp. twlipe, F.) a flower. 

ATuLtP is a lively emblem of are empty gaudy top, who 
has nothing to recommend him but his cloths. 

Tunipa xt, afath or wreath worn by the Jadians inftead 
of a hat. 

TuttraManta, tulip-madnels, a name given to the extra- 
wagancy of fome perfons formerly of giving excellive prices, as 
five, ten. or more pounds for a tulip-root . 

To Tum Wool, is to mix together wool of divers colours. 

Tumse, a fall. 

gq Tumoce [ot tumler, Daz, or perhaps of tumbian, Sax. 
to dance, or of tapmelen, Du. tudmelen, L. G. taunrein, H. 
G. to real, to flagger, or fall pri to roll or throw down; 
alio to tuwze, rumple, or put out of order, as cloth, &¢. 

The Sip Tuma es [Sea-Poraje] rolls or labours in the fea. 

Jo Tumare, or play tumbling tricks, to fhew the agility of 
the body. 

ATumacer, a fort of hunting-dog, fo called from his turn- 
ing and winding his body about, belose he attacks and faltens 
on the prey. 

A Tumacer (tumben, Sex. a dancer or tupmelacr, Du.] 
one who make profeffion of tumblicg, or fhewing the agility 
of the body. 

Tu swprew [ftombereav, F.Ja fort of dirt or dung-cart; alfo 
a ducking ftonl for tcolds, &'e. 

Tu'Merien [tamefsctus, L } (welled, raifed by a fwelling. 

Tumera’ction, the act of iwelling and riting into a tu- 
mour, L. 

Jo Tumery, to {well. 

Tu'mip [tumidur. L.) fwoln, poff'd up, rifing up, lofty. 

Tu’ Mi ones [tumiditas, L.J fwolnnels, or fwellingnels. 

Tu'mour (semor, L. and Sp. tumeur, F. tumore, It Ja rifing 
or {welling cauled by a fettling of humours in fome parts of the 
body, when they are enlarged and itretched out beyond their 
natural a¢tion. 

Natural Tumours [in Swrgery] {ach as proceed from fome 
of the four humours contained in the mafs of blood, or elfe from 

feveral humours of them united together. 

Bujtard Tumours 2 fuch as proceed from a fettling of 

Eneyied Tumouks § corrupt humours, the matter of which 
is contained in fevera] proper Cy/’w's or skinny bags. 

Critical TuMours are impolthumes, or thofe which appear 


at once in acute difeales, and put an end to them, either with 
good or bad fuccels,. 
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Malignant Tumours, are all fach as are attended with exe 
traordinary and dangerous fymptoms, the confequences of 
which are very dangerous, as the carbuncle in the plague. 

Pefiilential Tumours, are {wellings attended with a fever, 
{wooning, &¢. which ufually arife in the time of a peltilence 
or plague. 

Venereal Tumours are (wellings at the bottom of the groin, 
proceeding from impure copulation. 

Yo Tume [with Gardeners] to fence trees about. 

Tu'muvatep [tumulatus, L ) buried, interred. 

Tustuco'se (twmulo/us, L.) tall of little hills or knops. 

Tumaro’siry [tenwisftas, L,) hillineds. 

Tu'mucr [tomulte, P. tumalte, It. an Sp. tumultas, L.] an 
uproar, great buitle, ftir; an hurlyburly, riot, mutiny. 

Tumu eruariness [of twmu/tuarivs, L. tumultuaire, Fe 
tumultuario, It.) a tumultuous quality ftate, Ee. 

TumuLtuary [turradtuaire, F. tumultvario, Te. of tarmud- 
tuariwi, L.) diforderly. 

Tumut tuous [tumultaewx, F. tumultuoso, It. of tumultua- 
fas, L.) as Tamuituary. 

Tumuttuousty, ina diforderly, confus'd manner. 

Tumu cruousness (of tamuituafas, Le tumultweux, F. and 
neji} a difordered, contuled, troubled ttate or condition. 

Tun [eunne, Sax. tonne, Dw. and G. wm tonneau, F, tonnel, 
Port.] a vefle] containing 252 gallons; alfo twenty hundred 
weight; alle forty folid feet of timber. 

Yo Tun (entonmer, F.)to put up liquors intoa veffel. 

Teng [of tun Sax. tupn, Du. tuen, L. G. jaun, H. G. 

Ton § a hedge or ditch or any thing of that kind farround- 
ing a place to deiend ir) at the end of names or places, by a me- 
taphor, fignifies a village, town, or habitation. Nor is it im- 
probable but that the Suxow can might originally come from the 
Brity Dun, which fignifies a mountain, becaufe antiently 
towns were generally bile upon hills. 

Tuna, an American tree, on which is faid to grow or breed 
thofe worms called Cochemeul. 


Tu'nasveg, that may be tuned or put in tune; alfo harmo- 
nious. 
Tu’nasreness [of fonus, L. tom, F. able and e/s] melodi- 


oufnefs, harmoniouinels; alfo capablenets of being put into 
tune. 


Tu'waBLy, harmonioufly. 

Tun éellied, having a great belly like a tun, gor-bellied. 

Tun-Hoof, ground ivy. 

Tune (tonus, L ton, F. tuono, Ic. tono, Sp. of roves, Gr.] as 
greeablenels in found, a harmonious, mufical compofition, air, 
or fong. 

Sou are altpaps in the fame Tune. 

That is, when you have got a thing in your head, you never 
know when to have done with it. Eandem semper cantilenam oc- 
cinis, or Badem oberrare chorda, and the Germans Immer bey der 
atten Leyer bleiben 1. ¢. wo play always upoc. the fame harp, or 
as we fay, To barp always npom the fame String. The F. fay as 
we. Chanter toujours fur la méne note, 

Jo Tu'sk, to put into tune, as an inftrument; alfo to fing 
or play a tune. 

Owt of Tune, out of order, frame, or temper. 

TuNevess, withour any tune. 

Tu norave (ctungenepa, Sax. of ton a town, and 
a greveja Ada ot ane manour. : “— 

o'nic(tunican, Sex. twnica, L. tunigue, F. tunica, It. and 
Sp.] a fort of coat without fleeves. 

Tu'ntca [among the Romans] a garment worn under the 
Toga, L. 

Tunica [with Bosanifs] the herb betony or a kind of gil- 
liflower, L. 

Tuntca [with dvat.] a tunick membrane or thin skin, Z. 

Tunica Retiformis [with Anat.) one of the tunicles or coats 
of the eye, which refembles the figure of a net, and is the 
principal inftrument of fight, called allo the Retine, L. 

TuNICca cornea, the horny tunic or coat of the eye, LZ. 

Tu'nick (with at.) a little coat, membrane, or skin, 

Tu'NIcLE§ covering any part of the body. 

To'nicre [tunicwla, L. tumicle, F.)a lithe membrane or 
membranous coat of an animal body, &e. 

Tbe Tunicues [of the Eye) are four noted ones, oz, the 
Corneous, the Cry/falline, the Vitreous, and Uvrous, which are 
anfwered by as many humours. 

The Tunteves [of the Tefficles or Cods) are four, viz. the 
Scrotum, the Erythroides, the Epididymis, and the Dartes. 

Tunt'cutatrep Root [with Botan.) is that kind of bulbous 
root, which confilts of feveral coats involving one another, as 
in an onion, 

Tunr'’staNn Falcon [fo called of Tunis in Barbary) a certain 
kind of hawk, who makes her eyrie there. 


Tu'snace, a duty of fo much per tun, to be paid f - 
chandize imported or exported. ' cepa 


A Towner [tonne//e, F.j a funnel for pouring li E 
cask; wi a part of a chimney. pouring liquors into a 
8 


Tunney 
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_ Tusner fin Fisenrs} anet for catching of partridges, being 
mM the formot a cone. 
Tu'nxeven [toanelie, F.) put into veflels with a runnel. 
Tu'xnxenine, afort of fuwling witha tunnel net. 

Tu'snxevers [in a Sé1/] thote who fill casks with water. 

Tu'nny [thon, F. tonne, It. tun or tonica, Sp. thynnus, Le 
Surress Grd kind of fith. 

Tus, aram or male fleep. 

Tu’rrine [of Tvp a male theep] a ram's covering an ewe. 

"Tu’s pant [turdan, F. turbante, It. and Span.) an ornament 
that Turks wear on their heads, made of fine linen wreathed into 
a rundie, 

Tu'neary [cuppe, Sex. torf, Dy. and L. G. turf, H. G. 
tourbe, F.Ja right of digging turf. 

Common of Vurwany, aliberty which fome tenants have 
of digging turf in the lord's waite. 

Turua’rta, the ground where turf is digged. 

Tursaria Bruarta, a flaw-tarfor heath turf. 

Tu’antnaten [with Botan.) fuch plants, which, in fome 
part of them, refemble a turbant in shape, and are of a conical 
figure. 

“'Tu'a ip [turbidus, L.] troublefome, diflurbed, 

Tu’ noire mineral, the yellow precipitate of Mercury. 

‘Turnita, an herb of a violent purging quality. 

Tursina tion, a fafhioning like atop, a flarpening at one 
end. 

Tu'aaipwess [¢vrbiditat, L.} troublefomenefs. 

Tu'roucentness@ [of turéulentus, L, and neji) noifinels, 

‘Tu'RBuLENCY $ troublefomene(s, boilteronine/s, a blu- 
ftering ftate, condition, or temper. 

_ Tu'apurenr (turbulent, F. torbolento, It. tarbulenta, Sp. of 
L.] after a turbulent, boilterous manner, &'e, alfo feditious. 

Tursutintey, boilleroully, feditioully. 

‘Tu’rnur [twrdor, F.ja kind of {ea-fith. 

Tu‘acism, the religion, principles, or opinions of the Tarts. 

Turcor’se [targuore, F. turchina, It, fo called, becaule com- 
ing from Tasks) a precious fone of an azure colour. 

a Turn [tonp, Sux.] ordure dung, 

Hou look'd high ano fall on a Cow-Turs. 
Or, as the Sests have st, 

*ou fook'Don the coon, and fell on rhe iding (Dung- 

tll.) 

4 Thefe proverbs are fpoken to them who aim'd at great things, 
but were glad at lait to take up with lefs. The Latins fay. 
aimphora cepit Inffitui, currente rota, cur urceus exit. 

He hag hig Mofe in eberp Man's ‘T'---xv. 

That is, he thruits himfclf into all companies, or concerns 
himielf with every man’s bufinefs. The caution is good but 
the comparifon is homely; we fay better. 

be hag an Oar tn everp Boat. 

Tu'rpisass [of topp, Sax, ordure) filthinefs with ordure; 
alfo humourfomenefs, capricioulnels, morofenels. 

Ta'rpy, morofe, peevith, Ge. 

Ture (tune, Sex. rorfwwa, Sw. torf, Dx. and L. G. turf, 
H. G.] a fort of earth that ferves for fuel, allo a green plat. 

Tureiness, the being turfy or abounding with turf. 

Turrine-Spasde, a tool for undercutting the turf, after it 
has been marked our with the trenching-plough. 

Turce'scence, a {welling up or growing big. 

Turce'scent [turge/cens, L.) {welling or growing big. 

"Ture to [targido, It. turgidas, L.] fwoln, puffed up. 

Tu’rcipwess [of turgidus, L.) fwellednets, as being puf- 
fed up. 

Aa bon (with Beran.) the firlk young tender fhoots, 
which any plants do annually put forth out of the ground. 

4 Turk, [surc, F. turco, It.andSp.]a native of Turty in Affe. 

Tu'xkey-Pout, a young turkey. YTuréses were firlt brought 
into England in the jourteenth year of king Henry VIII. 

Tu'rkey [of Turty)a fowl well known. 

Turkisn, of Turéy, or the Turks. 

Turkisn Language, being originally Tartarian, borrowed 
from the Aradick their words of religion, from the Perjian, 
their words of {tate, and from the Grecians, their words and 
terms of war, and from the IJtadians, their terms of navigation; 
and this is call'd the Sc/avonian Language. "The Turhi} charac- 
ter is the fame as the Aradich; which language fome authors 
fay is fo inchanting, that it is ufually faid the faints in heaven 
and thofe in paradife {peak it. 

Turxs-cap, the flowers call'd a martagon, 

‘Turzuri'naps, O. F. a low, dry jeft or witticifn, 

Tu'atupi’nes, a fect or fort of people, who made a pub- 
lick profeffion of impudence, going naked without covering fo 

‘much as their privy parts, and were not ashamed to have todo 
with women in the open market, O. F. 

‘Tu’rmericx, an Judian or Arabian root. 

Ta Turmor's, to toil, to buitle, to make a heavy to do. 

Turon, (prob, of tire to weary, and moil, off 

TURMO'ILINa § Word, a mule, 9. d. to tire one’s felf by 
Louring like a mule] a labouring ftrenuoully. 


TU 


Ts Tuas [cupnan, and cupnan, Sax. teermer, F. tornare, Te, 
tornar, Sp. togve@, Gr.) to work as turners do; alfo to return; 
alfo to change fides, Ge. alio to wind round any thing, to 
move or go round. 

To Tus Tail, to fhufte., to hif, alfo to run away. 

To Turn (or éend] one's thoughts to any thing. 

To Tuan [or Tranate) our of one language into another, alfo 
to convert any thing into another. 

To Tuan Lor become] sovr, as milk or wine muy. 

To ‘Turn (or put) away a Servant. 

To Turn off or from, to avert. 

Tuan [teur, F.) a walk or courf, in order or place, as te 
take a turn, every one in his turn, alio a change of purpofe. 

One good ‘Turn delerves anorher. 

In this proverb the vice of Jagratitade is arraigned; it inti- 
mates that mutual offices of love, and alternate helps or ailiilan- 
ces, are the fruits and iflues of true friendihip, that it is both 
meet and comely, and jult and equitable to requite kindnetles, 
and to make them amends who have deferved weil of us: 2ué 
plaifir fait, plaifir reguiert, Jay the French; and Gratia gratiam 
parit, the Latins; Xégig yeti Tinta, the Greeéss ind the 
Hebrewt, TY BINS AS ANID Now 

The Germans tay; Gb du mir eme wurk, to loth ich 
Dir Den Burd (fe give me a pudding and Ii] quench thy 
thirlt,) ‘The valgar fay: Ca oz, 4a tice (intlead of claw me, 
claw thee) Manus manurm fricat. Lat. (One hand rubs (wathes) 
the other, There is a very good Lati# axiom applicable to this 
proverb, viz. Beneficium, gui dave mejeit, injujla petit. He 
that don’t know how to beilow a benefit, ought not to ask one, 
It: Cdi nom vscolrender, fa mala prender, Or again; Amor con 
Amare fi paga, The Fr. fay: Point a* Argent, de Saige. No 
penny, no paternolter. HG, wcin gelt, Betne feel meffe. 

an uf Tuan ts foon done. 

When once we relolve upon doing an ill thing, we are not 
long in putting it in execution, fuch is the frailty of humane 
nature, prone to vice and flack to virtures; The Latins fay; 
Compendiaria res Improbitas, or, Nullus enim magni Sceleris a- 
ber. 

Sea-Turn, a wind which upon fome coalts blows all night 
from the fhore. 

A Turn [with Watch-maters} a term uled of the movement 
of a watch, and fignifies the intire revolution or going about of 
any wheel or pinion. 

A Tur», a turner’s lath, 


Turn [in Lew] is the county-court or king's leet, where the 
fherifi fits judges which court ts held twice every year, about a 
month after Lefer, anda month after Michar/uas. From this 
court are exempted only peers of the realm, clergymen, and 
fuch as have hundreds of their own. 

By Tunns, alternatively. 

A Turn, a good or bad office. 

Turn-coart, one who changes his religion, or foes over to 
a party, contrary in principles, G’¢. to what he protelfed before. 

‘Turn-Pike, a gate fet up ina road, in order to ftop tra- 
vellers, carts, waggons, coaches, cattle, Ge. who there pay a 
toll for keeping the roads in repair. 

Turn-rixe [in the Mifit. Art.) a {par of wood about four- 
teen feet long, and about eight inches in diameter, cut in the 
form of a Hexagon, every fide heing bored full of holes; through 
which fhort pikes are run about fix feet long, pointed with irons 
which ftanding out every way, being fet ina breach, are of ule 
to flop an enemy's entrance into a camp. 

Tuxw-Spit, a boy kept for that purpole, alfo a dog to go in 
a wheel for the fame end, 

Tu RNAMENT [torneamtento Ital. tourmois, F. tornes, Sp.) 2 
julling or tiltings an antiene martial oxercile of armed knights, 
obi encountering one another with lances and {pears on horfe- 

ack. 

Tu'rser [tormater, L. tourneur, F. torniero, It. sornero, Sp. 
tepeutns, Gr.] one who turns vellels or utenlils in wood or 
metal. 

TURNERS, Were incorporate nye 1603. they 
are a mailer 2 wardens, 24 affiflants, and 118 on | 
the livery, Their livery fine is 8/. and 12/. the 

les 





ftewards. Their armorial enfigns are /adie, a cathe- 
rine wheel or, their hall is in Pdi/per-dame. 

Turne'tum [9/@ Ree Ja duty paid to the fheriff for holding 
his turn or county-court. 

Turning firait [in the Mazage] an artificial motion taught 
toa horfe. 

Turnine Evil, a difeate in cattel, alfo called the Srardy. 

Tu'asir [prob. of tupnan, Sex. to turn, becaufe of its 
roundne(s} a root well known. 

Turnine [with Confecicners]a particular way of paring 
oranges, lemons, &'¢. turning the peel about the fruir, fo thac 
it may be extended a great length, 

Tu'rNxo Vieecomitam [in Law) a writ for thofe who are called 
out of their own hundred into the fheriif's turn or court. 


Turx-so.e 
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Turn-sore [rourne fol, F.] the fun-flower, 

Tu'rrentine [teredeatine, F, trementina, Tt. and Sp. ter- 
mentina, Port, terebinthus, L. of 73943099, Gr.) a kind of 
clear, relinous gum_ ifluing out of trees. 

Tu'rprnriny [of terebinthinus, Le terchintine, F. of t¢9%- 
S052, Gr] of the nature of, alfo dawbed or mixed with tur- 
pntine. 

To Tu’retry [of turpifier, L.) to defile, to pollute. 

Tulrpitupe (F, sarpitudine, lt. of turpitads, L.) filthinefs, 
balenefs. 

Turaqvor'se, a precious Rone of an azure or bluish colour, 
fo called, becaufe frequently brought to us trom the Turés. 

Te'aret, a fort of tool uled by coopers. 

‘Tu'raer (tarricvla, L. tourette, F.) a little tower. 

‘Tuaarteerous [turrifer, L.) carrying or bearing towers. 

Tunariacts [with Bota.) an herb, a fort of crefles. 

‘Tuwtcve @ [cupcia ouva, Sax, Curtel.due, Dax. Tortel, 

Yo'arur § Dupe, Der, Currel.oube, L. G. Curtel.trau- 
br, H. G. tawrteredie, FL tortore/fa, It. tortofa, Sp. turtsluta. 
ban, Text. foxrte, F.Ja kind of dove remarkable for its kind dif- 
polition and chaltity, living a fingle lite after the death of its 
mate; allo a fith call'd a fea-tortoise, 

A Turtie—pove, isa fymbol of conjugal love and fidelity. 

Turtee [fortae de mer, FJ] a tea-torioie. 

‘Turu'spa [in Surgery] a tent or any ching to be thrufl into 
an orihce or ulcer. 

‘Turu'nouLa, a {mall pellet or tent. 

‘Tuscan Order [{o called, becaule uled in Tu/tany in Ita/p] an 
order of architeéture, in which the column or pillar, with the 
bafe and chapiter, isto be feven modules in length, the thicknels 
of which is tobe diminithed gradually to a fourth part. The 
pedettal is one module in height, and the bafe of the column is 
to be of the height of half its chicknets. Its capttal bafe and en- 
tablement have no ornaments, and but few mouldings. 

‘Tuscan Werk, isthe moft fimple and rude of the five anti- 
ent orders of pillars fo that it is rarely uled, except in vaults, in 
fome rultick edifices, and huge piles of building, fuch as the 
amphitheatres, ©'s, 

‘Tusi, an interjection of flighting and difpleafure. 

Tu’snes¢ (euxay, Sex.) the great flanding-out tecth of a 

"Tusks boar; allo the tour teeth of a horle, feated beyond 
the corner-teeth upon the bars, where they fhoot forth on each 
fide of the jaws, two above and two below, about the age of 
three, and three and an half, &¢. and no milk or foal-tecth 
ever come forth in the place where they grow. 

Jo'Tusx 4 Barble [with Table-Carvers) fignifies to cut it up. 

‘Tusk [in Carpentry) a bevel fhoulder made to ftrengthen the 
tenon of a joilt, which is let into the girder. . 

Tusstta’co (with Botan.) the herb foal's.foot or colt’s-foot 

A 'Tu'stre, a buitle, a ftriving with a perfon. 

‘Tut, an imperial enfign, being a golden globe with a crofs 
on it; a mound. 

Tur-mouth'd [of cyte, Sax. a nipple) having the chin or 
nether jaw ftanding out farther than the upper part of the mouth. 

Tu'revace, guardianthip, protection, L. 

Tu'TELAR [twtelaris, L. tutelaire, F. twtelaris, Te. ta- 

Tu'tTEtary § felar, Sp.) that protects or performs the o- 
fice of a guardian. 

Tu’revary Angels, certain angels which are fuppoled to 
have the guardianihip or protection of kingdoms, cities, and per- 
fons. 

"Turttrsa, a goddefs whom the Remsans in particular in- 
vok'd to watch their grain, when it was gather’d into the barn 5 
fhe had an altar or chappel on Monte A: 

To fu'vor [of tuteur, F.) to inttruét, to teach. 

‘Tu’tor, one who teaches or initructs another in fome art or 
fcience, Sp. and L. (twtewr, F. twtora, It.) 

Tu’ror Lin an University] a member of a college or hall, who 
takes on him the initrudiing of young &udents in the arts and fa- 
culties. 

Tu ror [in the Cizi/ Lace] one chofen to look to the perfons 
and eltates of children, left by their fathers and mothers in their 
minority, 

Tu'Toract 

"Tu rorsurp 
bove- mentioned. 

Tu'roress (twtrice, F.J a fhe-tutor or inftructor. 

Tu Tsan, an herb called allo Tu/an. 

Tu'try [tutic, FP. taxia, It. tutia, Sp. tutia, L.) the hea- 
vier foil of brafs that cleaves and fticks to the higher places of 
furnaces or melting-houles. 





{in the Civil Lato) the fame as guardianfhip 
in the common law, the office of a*tutor a- 


Ta'rry? [in Mz. Boots) is frequently found in mufick of 
"T'u'tto § feveral parts, and fignifies all or all together. 

Tu'ty {twtie, F.] the fparkles or foot of brals, which 
Torres iticks to the furnace while melting, and is formed 


into concave flakes. 
Tu'rty a nofe-gay; alfo a jocular or humorous 
"Tu'zziMu'zzy § name for the pudendum mulicire, 
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_ Twarn-Nizht's Grt?, one who has lain at a houle two 
nights, who if he lay chere the third, his hoft was anlwerable for 
himif he did any injury's bur if he did {0 jn the firlt two nights 
himlelf was anfwerabl:. 

Twarts [old Law| & wood grubbed up and turned into ara- 
ble or plough'd Jand. 

To Twane, to give a found like the Rring of a mulical inftru- 
ment or a whip. 

A Twane [of.tenerre, Le to touch, Mire] an ill tafle 
or hogoe; alfo an ill, «mpleafant found; the found of a bow- 
itring. 

Twane, 
tooth, 

Twat, Pudendum Metlichre. 

‘T'wart-Scowerer, afurgeon or doctor, E. Ward. 

To Twattre [prob. ot tatteren, Dw.) to prate 

ATwattLedasset, one who is continually prating. 

Tway-Biade, an herla, i 

A 'TWEAaGue 

TWrEeK 

Jo'T'weax, to pinch. 

To Tweak (or pull hard) dy #3¢ Ni/z. 

ri ‘ = 

Yo Twee'pee, te play ona fiddle or bag-pipe. 

Twee'zees, a fort of {mall pincers and other inftruments in 
a pocket-cale, 

Twent'xpenen [in Saxon Lew} the ceoplep or husband- 
men of the lower order, who were valued at 200 fhillings; if 
{uch an one was killed the fine was 30 fhillings, ~ 

Twerra (cpeleciz, Sax. twaclfte, Du, tiwolfte, L. G. 
sindlfre, H. G.} the XIIth or 12th. 

Twetrtu Day? [epelptan-peg, Sax.) the fellival of the 

_Twevrtu Tide§ Epipoany or the manifeltation of our Sa- 
viour Chrift to the Gentr/es, fo named, as being the 12th day 
exclufively from Chriffrnas-Day. 

Twe uve [tpelp, Sax. tolf, Dan. and Sv. tiwarlfr, Dz, 
twolf, L. G. swolf, M. G. rmnalif, Tevt.) XI or 12. 

Twetuves Men [in Lavy) a jury or inquelt, is the number of 
twelve perfons, by whole oath, as to matters of fact, all trials 
pals both in civil and criminal cafes, in all the courts of the com- 
mon law in this realm, 


Twetve Meath, the {pace of a year according to the kalen- 
dar months. 

hid in ig LES, in Duodecinmo, i. ¢. 12 leaves ina fheet. 

WENTY [tpentig or tpeontiz, Sex. tninti Du. 
twenrig, L. G. pantyig, HG. Kk or 20, sid 

Twe'xttetu [of Tpenzig, sony the 20 th or XXth, 

TwIBILt, an iron tool us'd by paviors. 

Twice [tpy, Sax.] wo times, 
OW Men are Twice Children. 

Lat. Bit peri fencs. That is, our reafon, memory and other 
faculties become fo weak and enervated in old age, that our a- 
— appar app2ar more like children than men: tho’ there 
snoruc without an exception. H. G. Die alt 
sep mahl Kinder, Fr. La vielleffe eff une feconde an 

be gibes Twice, who gibes in a Trice. 

A fmall afliitance in time of need is often of more fervice to a 
perion than a far greater boon when not wanted: This proverb 
is worthy the conlidiration of fuch perfons, who are fo long in 
taking a refolution to do good, that the benefit as well as the 
merit of it is loft, and they have at laft hardly thanks for it, much 
lefs the fatisfaction of having done a commendable aétion, 

The Latins fay as vie: Bis dat, gui cito dat. or, Gratia 
ab Officie, gued mora tardat, abe. or again; Longa mera of nobis 
omnis, gue gauaia c:Fert, The It: Chi da prejio raddoppia if 
dono, or Ben tardi vents per mente 2 tenuto. (a boon confer'd 
too late is held for nothing. } 

be who reckoncth without hig bol mul reckon Twice, 

be reckons his Chickeng before thep are hatch'd, 

be fells the Gear's Skin before he bas kill’a the Sear. 

The defign of all thels 3 proverbs is to expole the folly of 
building upon bare probabilities. : 

To Twira'L Low [oftpy, twice, and pealxa, Sax. an har- 
row] to till or plow ground a fecond time hefore fowing. 

A Twice [tpig or tpiza, Sox. timieg, L. G. sweig, H. G.] 
a [mall {prout of the branch of a tres, : i 

Twi'GcEn . . 

Twreey ¢ lof tpiga, Sax. a twig] made of twigs. 

Twi'ttcur [tpy-leohz, Sax.} that dubious or half light in 
the dawn of the morning and clofe of the evening, alittle be- 
fore the rifing and after the fetting of the fun, It is occafioned 
by the earth's atmofphere refracting the rays of the fun, and re- 
fieéting them from the particles thereof, ‘ 

To Twine [tpinan, Sex. thoinen, Tewt.} to twilt thread, é'¢. 

Twine (cpin, Sex. twin, Tewt.] fall willed pack-thread, 

A Twince, aviolent pungent pain. 

To Twince (twinge, Daw.) togivea Rtipe, 
by a wring or fquceze; to torment. 








aroot or forked branch at the bottom of a great 


vexation, perplexity, trouble. 


to caufe pain 


Twi'naixe [of twinge, Dan.) griping, pinching. 
Twi's ing 





as 


"nase fof cpinunx, Sex.] twifling or clinging about. 
Ente fie ei {wth Bre a flalk thac cwilts about any 
prop wathout the help of tendrels, as the kidney-bean. 
ra Twinkee (or {parkle] as flars do. 

To T'winxLe, with one’s cyes. 


Te the Twinx Line of an Eye, in an inflant, in a moment. 
Twins [twin in Sing. cpin, Sex, zeepin, Sex. moeeling, Dz. 
and L. G. jtnilling, H.G. nopling, Tewr.} two children born at 
fame birth. 
sr Twin, to turn any thing fwiftly round about. 
Twi'rtine (prob. g. d. whirling, of opyppan, Sax.) turn 
wiftly about. 
ye nd {with Horjemen] the infide or flat part of a man’s 
thigh, upon which a crue horfeman relts on horicback. 

Twists, the wreath ofa Rope, aon 

Twist, apiece of timber, otherwile call'd a girder. 

‘Twist, a mixture of tea and coffce together. . 

To Twisr [xetpipan, Sax.) to complicate feveral lines or 
threads together; allo to wring round, . ' 

Twr'stine [with Horjemen} is the reducing a horfe to the 
fame ftate of impotence with a gelding by the violent wringing 
or tilling of his telticies, twice about, which dries them up and 
deprives them of nourifhment. 

Ts Twit (tpican, Sox. berippten, Dw. and L. G. bertwet. 
ten, H. G. tdwettan, Tevt.) to upbraid with. Ano 

Twit'trine [of xcSpitan, Sux.) upbraiding, hitting in the 
teeth. 

A Twitcn, 2 pinch or pluck. 

To Fwircn (tpiccian, Sax ) to pinch or pluck. . 

To Twitcu with red bot Pincoers, a punishment infliéted 
for murther and other atrocious crimes, in feveral places abroad, 
and in particular in Germany, where fuch malefaétors, imme- 
Giately before their execution, have pieces of fieth torn out of 
their arms or breails with monitrous large and fharp pincers, 
which cut and fear the wound at the fame time. 

Twircr-Gra/s, quitch grafs, be XN 

Twr'tcuine (ol tpiccian, Sax.) pinching or giving pinches 
fudden pulls, or twinges. 

Jo Twitrer, to ineer or laugh {cornfully, alfo to quake or 
Shiver. . 

Twi'rrerine (prob. of sitter, Tewt.] {neering or laughing 
fcornfully, alfo thaking or quivering. . 

Twi'trte-Twa' tree, filly, childifh prating. 

To TwitrLe~TwatTe, to prate or chatter idly. 

'Twivit, a carpenter's tool, for making mortife-holes. 

“Two (tu, tua or tpa, Sax. tu, Dam, tw or tian, Sw. tinee, 
Du. and L. G. swep, H.G. tina, Teut. dao, L. dewx, F. due, 
It. dst, Sp. dows, Port.) 2 or I. The number 2 is call’d the 
father of even numbers, but the ruin of unity, for to divide a 
thing is to deftroy its; but Zaratas, Pythagoras’s malter, call'd z 
the mother of numbers, and 1 the father. 

‘Two Words to that Bargain. 

i.e. I fhan't be fo va perfuaded to it as you think, H. G. 

an lat tich fo nicht cin. 

- 4 Two Glitg are better than one, 

Two Headsare better than one, faid the old Cloman, then 
fpe carrp'd her Dog to Barker. : 

The meaning and truth of thefe two proverbs are very obvi- 
ous. The Latins fay: ripe vident oculi, quam oculus, H. G. 

Gugen fehen mehr dann ein. 
sid es gonna in a Diff, and one in a Burfe. 

‘The honelt meaning of this proverb is very evident, My ta- 
ble isalways open to my friend, but he ceafes to be fo, if he 
attempt to invade my property. 

Two Gliders inone Moule; Two Cats and one gpoufe; 
Two Dogs and one Bone, tll never agree in one. 

That is, where intereft clafhes and property is in difpute, the 
belt friends feldom agree. Ejurienti Leoni pradam ne ex- 
culpas. Lat. ; 

wo'FrOLD Cepepeale, Sax. toefaldig, Sv. trecbondigh, 
Du, reefolug, L. G. swepfaltig, H. G.] double, 

Tyser, the famousriver of /ta/y, is reprefented in the Va- 
tican at Rome, by the ftatue of a man with a grave countenance, 
a long beard, with a garland of flowers on his head, in marble, 
lying along, refting his right leg upon an oar, and holding under 
his right arma fhe wolf, with two {mall intants fucking at her 
teats, leaning upon an urn or pitcher, out of which its ftream 
iflueth. In the left hand he holds a cornucopia of delicate fruits, 

Tr'crr [emblematically] fignifies {wiftnels, revenge, and 
falfhood. 

The antients dedicated the tyger to Apol/e on account of its 
{wiftnefs, and to Bacchus, on account of its rabidnefs, becaufe, 
when men have drank too much wine, it makes them rave 
extravagantly; but others give another reafon for it, becaufe 
wine mollifics fome favage tempers, 

It is reported that thole, that rob a Tyger of her whelps, lay 
pieces of looking glafs in the way that the isto take in purfuing 


fee 


them, in which fhe looking and feeing herfelf ftops, and by that 
means they have time to elcape. 

Tycro'nic Sytem [in Afromemy] (0 call'd of Tycho Brabe a 
nobleman of Deamark, this fyltem like that of Pro/emy has the 
earth placed in the middle and is fappofed to be immoveable, the 
fun and moon revolving in orbits refpeéting the fame asa cen- 
ter; but according to Cepermicus the other five planets are fup- 
pofed to revolve round the fun as their center. 

To Tye (cian, Sex.) to bind. 

Tytoma [of 7¢0A@, Gr. a callus] callous or hard fleth, or 
thar fublance that grows about fractured bones. 

Ty'tus [in dnat.) the brawn or hardnefs of the skin, by 
reafon of much labour, LZ. of Gr. 

Ty’twrrn [in Heraldry) a tribe or family branching out 
- molt, which the moral heralds call the fecond or third 
houfe. 

Tymrore’tta, a tumbrel or ducking-ftool 

Ty'MPAN (tympanum, L. zUuxravor, Gr.J a timbrel or drum. 

TyMpan [in Avat.] the drum of the ear. 

Tympan [in Zoimery) a term uled of the pannels of doors, 
and alio of the fquare or die of pedeftals. 

Ty'mpan [in Archited,] is that part of the bottom of the 
frontons, which is inclofed between the cornices, and anfwers 
the naked freeze. 

TyMran [of aa Arch) is a triangular table placed in its car- 
ners, ulually hollowed, and fometimes enriched with branches’ 
of laurel, oak, trophies, or flying Ggures, as Fame, &'c, 

Typa’nias [in Péyfct] the tympany, a hard {welling of 
the belly, being a kind of dry, win droply, which caufes the 
skin of thofe parts to ftand out and found as it were a drum, 

TyMpan [with Printers) isa frame of iron belonging toa 
printing-prefs, having a parchment ftretched over it, on which 
re — the fhests of paper, one after another, in the printing 
them off, 

Ty’spano [in Mw, Books) a pair of kettle drums frequent! 
ufed in concert, as a bafs toa had neo iis 

TYMPANI’rEs. See Tympany. 

Ty’mpanum [ruuravor, Gr] adrum, 
antients was a thin piece of leather or skin, 
or circle, and beaten with the hand. 

Tymeanu [in Mecbanicts) a kind of wheel plac’d on an 
axis or cylindrical beam, on thetop of which are plac'd leaves 
or fixed ttaves, for the more eafy turning the axis about to raife 
the weight required; and it differs not from the Peritrochium, 
excepting that the cylinder or axis of the Peritrechium is much 
fhorter and leifer than the cylinder of the Tympanum, 

TymPaNum [with Anat.) is the drum or skin of the drum 
of the ear, the fame that is named Memérana Tympani, which is 
a fmall, round, thin, tranfparent, dry, and nervous membrane of 
molt exquifite fenfe which lies over the hollow of the inner part 
of the Ear, and is the organ or inflrument of hearing, 

Tympany [tympanites, L. tuwravitns of tumravilw, Gre 
to beat or found ‘like adrum) a hard tumour or {welling of the 
belly or abdomen, very hard, equable, and permanent, where! 
the skin is ftretched fo tight, that, when ftruck, it gives a found 
like that of a drum. 

Tree (type, F. typus, L. ruxG, Gr.] a copy of a model, a 
figure or character, either engraven or printed. 

Tye [in Thes/ogy) a fymbol, fign, or figure of fomething to 
come. 

Tyruo'pes (rugad'4s Gr.] a continual burning fever, 
ceeding, as it were, from an inHammation of the Lomake doe 

Ty PHOMANI's [tugeuavia, Gr.] a delirium with a frenzy, 
a difeafe of the brain, whereby the patient not before able to 
fleep, tho’ greatly inclined to fleep, lies with his eyes thut, talks 
abfurdly, and tumbles and tofles. 

Ty'rua, Typh Wobeat, a fort of grain much like our rye, Z, 

TyPHa aquatica [in Botany] the herb water-torch, cat's-tail, 
or reed-mace, L. 

Ty’rica [typicus, L. typique, F. ruxixis, Gr.) of, or 
pertaining to a type or figure. 

Ty'Picatwy [typice, L.] ina typical fenfe. 

Ty’PICALNéss, atypical quality. 

Ty Poco'smy [of rux@, a type and xiguG@, Gr. the world] 
a figure of the world. 


Tyro'crarutr [tysograpbus, L. tumeyes o&, Gr. of r= 
wos yex gov, Gr.) a printer. 

Trrocra’puicat [of typograpbicus, L. of Tumoyero xis 
Gr. of ruwS atype or letter, and ypdpw to delcribe] of, or 
belonging to, or according to ypeerape or the art of printing. 

Tyro'craPuy [typograpbia, L. of Tureyeggia, Gr.] the 


art of printing. 
Tyra'Nntcar? [tyranmigue, F. tirannice, It.) of, per- 
taining (0, or after the manner of a tyrant, 


which among the 
ftretch’d upon a hoop 


Trra’Nnick 
imperious, cruel; acting without regard to law or equity. 
TyRa'nxNtCaLey, imperioufly, arbitrarily. 
Trara'snicatness [of tyrannis, L. tyranuie, F. of Tues- 
vis, Gr.) a tyrannical nature, dilpofision, or behaviour. 
Traa’snicips 


42,898 wepeue we i ae Raed 
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op. fyranarzare, L. ot Tuegzevi ew, Gr.] to play the tyrant, to 
opprefs, to lord it over. : 

Tyranny ([tyrannie, FP. tyrannia, It. tyrannis, L. Tuegrvess 
Gr. of rev Tupivew, i.e. the Tyrrbenians, who were a cruel 
people, or of Terria a city of Lyfa, where Gyzes firit play'd 
the tyrants oF as others fay, of zpy@, Gr. ta opprels, or of 73 
Tipe THE Acie x) aves iwssizar, Gr. tovex the Prople and 
bring trouble upon them] the name tyrant was at firft uled in 
a good fenfe; and the Greeés in old time eall'd the fupreme go- 
vernor of every city a tyrant or king; ( for Which reaton I chufe 
to derive it of tir, a territory, and zhence teprn, a Kung, tepts 
neg, a Kingdom, teprnefan, to Reign, all Celtick words, 
which yet remain, with very little alteration, in the C. Br.) 
but now itis generally uled ina bad fenfe for one who governs 
with cruelty and injuttices allo either for a rightful prince that 
mifutes his royal power in opprefling his objects, oF for one 
who ufarps the fovereign power of a tlate, 

Trai'asts (ot rvpic, Gr.) a leproly. 

Ty'rers, a kind of ornament for horfe-harne(iex. 

Tyo, a frefhman, a novice in any art or fcience, £. 

Ty'nociny [syrecimium, L.) the firlt exercile or new begin- 
ning of any art or faculty. an apprenticefhip; alfo anskilfulnels. 

"Fy'nosts (of rwgo:, Gr. cheete)} a eurdling of milk fn the 
ftomach into a fabltance fomething refembling cheefe. 

Ty'eus (in Phyick) the order which imtermieting fevers ob- 
ferve in their increafing and decreafing. 

AT ve-Top, a gatland; alfoa top knot. 


Tr tian [in Sax, Law) an accufation or charge in law for 
an offence. 


Vv 


U Reman, F a, Ttalick, Qu Englih, VU, v uSexon, 

are the nineteenth letters in order of their refpedtive al- 
phavets, Tv in Greek, generally written by a B v in Englit, 
the twentieth of the Greeé alphabet, and ] Hebrew, the fixth 
of that. 


The V confonant and U vowel ought to be carefully diftin- 
guith'd in reading, as Vadgar, Usiew, Univerjity, &e. the U 
vowel is not heard in the words Guards, Guinea, cs and it 
very feldom ends any English words, 

wi Vowel in it's pronunciation, is either long or fhort, ac- 
cording to which it has different founds, 

The thort U has an obfeure found not eafily defin'd, it is 
fomething inclining to O, ora middle found between O, and 
U, not unlike the French ew, in eur, The long U, has two 
very different founds obferv'd by few, and defn'd hitherto per- 
haps by none. The firit as in Brute, Flute, rude &e. and the 
fecond as in Mu/e, buge, Fury &e. Thele two Pronunciations, 
tho’ very different, are generally confounded, and by the belt 
grammarians ifcuoufly explain'd by the F U; tho" 
we have no fuch found as the french U, in the whole Englith 
tongue; as they who learn French of a good maiter foon find, 
our U, in the examples of the firft unciation is the down- 
right long german U, or the French dipthong OU; and in thofe 
of the latuer is a proper dipthong, which might be explain'd by 
JU, for the thort Z, is very diltin®ly heard rethe long U, 
To fix thele two founds by rule to the words in which they are 
fo pronourc'd has, I think, not hitherto been attempted. They 
that ule the firit after d,1,n, r, and t, and the latter after, b, ¢, 
§, gh, j, m, p. and S, may perhaps be not far from the mark I 
know of no objections, but S when in the firlt another vowel 
immediately follows the U, and even then either Pronunciation 
is equally good and in ufe and (z.) in fome few words after 9, 
U, at the beginning of words, when long, has always the latter 
found. 

U. is at the end of no englith word excepting rbsu and jew. 

¥. conlonant we pronounce as the French and other Southern 
Nations, but nothing near fo much approaching to the F. as the 
Germans and other Northerns, it is never at the end of a word 
a mute ¢, alter it, nor is ever doubl'd, unlefs we call #” two F, 

V in Latin numbers tlands for five. 

V with a dath at top ftood for soc0. 

V. frequently flands for Vide, i. e. See, as alfo for vere. 

V, ia the weltern parts of Great Britain, is frequeatly pro- 
nounced for F, a3 Father for Father. 

V.D.M. Verbi Dei Minifter a minifter of the word of God. 

V. R. (with the Reman] was frequently ufed for the phrafe 
uti roges, i. & a9 thou askelt or delirett, and was a mark for a 
vote or {uffrage in the pafiing of a Jaw. 


Va'caxcr [vacanct, F. vaconna, It.] an etnpty fpace of 
place or time, Ieifure &fe: 





Va'cantr (FP. cacante, It. and Sp. vacanr, L.]} void, that 
is not filled up, at leifure. 

Va'cantwess (of vacence, F.or vacans, L. and nei] emptinels. 

To Va'cate penton L.} to empey, annul, or make void, 

Vaca’t 10s (F, acazicne, It. vaca, tom, Sp. of wacatic, L.J 
a beiag at leijure, cealing from ordinary bufinels; alfo the 
time between one term and another, 

Vaca'tion [in Cio Law) the time from the death of a 
bifhop or other fpiritual perion till the bilhoprick or other 
{piritual benefices are fupply'd by another. 

Vaca'Tion-Barrijfers, are tuch as are newly call’d tothe 
bar, who are obliged to attend the exercife of the houle for 
the fix next long vacations, vz. in Lewt and Samorer, and are 
therefore fo ftyled during thefe years. 

Vacant Effects [in Law) are fuch as are abandoned for 
want of an heir, after che death or flight of their former owner. 

Vacation {in Com, Leto] the time between the end of one 
term and the beginning of another. 

Vacatu ra [in Lew) a vacancy or voidance, a {piritual 
living that thal] happen hereafter, 

Vacca’aia [with Botani?s) the herb cow-bafil ot thorough 
war, L. 

Vaccanius [in antient Deeds} a herds man that looks after 
the common herds of cows, 

Va'ccary 2 acow houfe; alfo a dairy-houfe; alfo a cer 

Vaccuary ¢ tain compals of ground within che forett of 
Afbdeson, Stat. 37 H. VILL 

Vaccary a cow houfe or cow-paflure, 

Vacenivta (ald Ree ) a dairy. 


Vaccinium, a blackberry, bilberry, or hurtleberry $ alfo 
a violet flower, L. 


Vacci’wiua [with Boranifts) the flower of the plant Aya- 
tinthas or crows-tocs, L, 

Vaci'Luanr = 2 [eucillam, L. wacillant, F. vagiliente, Te. 

Va'Cituatine ¥ eacilente, Sp.) recling, ftaggering, &¢. 

Vacthta'Tion, @ ity: ering, a wavering; an irrefolution, 
a quandary, F, of L. vapisiaxione, It. vacilacia, Sp. 

acua'Tion, an emptying, L. 
Vacu'iry [vacwitd, It. vacwitas, L.] voidnefs; emptiness, 
Vacut'rigs [with Pbyjicians) thole days in which an imper- 
orill crifis ofa diltemper often happens, biz, the fixth, 
eighth tenth, ewellth, fixteenth; and eighteenth, which days 
are ae call'd Medicinal Days, becaule medicines may be given 
on them. 

Vacu'na [fo call'd of warands, i.e. being at leifure, fuppofed 
to prefide over themt that are at leifure) the Reman Goddefs of 
ot to whom the hasbandmen did facritice after harvelt. 

Va'cuous [eacaws, L.) empty; void, 

Va'cuum [with Phyfolspifs) is fuppofd tobe a {pace devoid o¢ 
empty of all matter or body; and i diftinguithed by thern inte 
vacuum difféminatum, or inter{perfur, and vacuum coarervatum. 

Va'cuum Beyleanum, that approach to a real Vacuum which 
is arrived at by meansofan air pam; 

Vacuum diffminatam? are Final void {paces inter{perfed a- 

Vacuum inter/perjam§ bout between the particles of all bo. 
dies; that there is this Vacuum appears from the following argu- 
ments + if fome vacuities are not fuppofed to be interfperied 
among bodies, it will be very difficult to account for Motion. 
For if there be an abfolute Pienum, the leat body in nature 
cannot move, but all bodies that are muft move with it; and 
yet into what sthey thould move, whenall places are already 
full, ts not caly to conceire. 

Vacuum csacervatum, is a larger void fpace, made by the 
mecting Hagens of the feveral ditleminated or inter{peried va- 
cuities, Z, 

Vapa'nt aliguem [in Civil Lew] is to oblige one to give 
fecurity for his jappewrencs in court at a certain day, Z, 

Vane [vadere, L, to po}to decay, fade, or wax weak. 

Vane. mecum [i, ¢. g0 with me] a pocket-book, or any little 
ufeful book fit and neceffary to be carried in the t. 

Vaviare duellem (in Antient Writers] Signifes to wage a 
combate; as, when a perfon gave another a challenge to decide 
a controverfy by a camp-fight or duel, and threw a gzuntlet of 
the the like fign of defiance, if the other took it up, that was 
Padiare duellum, i. ¢, both to give and take mutual Pledges of 

hting. 
iae uate vam (in Civi! Laze) a promife or bond for appear. 
ance before the judge, upon a day appointed, Z. 

Vapimontum deferre [in Law] fignifies to make a defaule, 
not to a in court, aecording to order, to forfeit his recog- 
nifance, 

Js Va'pio exponere [in Law) is to pawn or leave a pledge 
for the return of money borrowed, L. 

Va'‘viuM, wages, a Glary or other reward of fervice upon 
covenant or agreement, L, 

3N Vavird 


VA 


Vania mortuuts [in Law) a mortgage, lands or goods fo 
piwned or engaged to the creditor, that he has a right to the 
main profits fur the ule of his loan or debe, L. 

Per Vaotum ponere [in Lace] is to take bail or fecurity for 
the appearance of an offender in foie court of juitice, Le 

Vararous (vafer, L.) cratty, fubtle, witty. 

Va‘ FROUSNESS 

Va'FRiTY 

4 Va‘cauonp [F, vagadonde, It, and Port. oagamend, Sp. 
vagadundus, Le) a wandering beggar, We. 

Va'cauunp [cagabundus, L.J wandering, rooming about. 

Vaca arthritis [with Povyicians) the wandering gout, that 
flies or moves about, caufing pain, fometimes in one limb. and 
fometimes in another. 

Va'cary [of vugatio, L.] a freak, a prank, a caprice, 
awhimfey, 

Vacrna, a feabbard, fheath, or cafe, Z. 

Vacina wteri [in Anxat.] the fheath or neck of the womb. 

Vacina’tis {with Arat,] the vaginal tunicle, the fecond 
proper coat, which immediately wraps up or covers the telticles. 

Va'cIniPa NNOus animals [vagimipennes, L.) fuch as have 
their wings in fheathes or cales, as the beetle hath. 

Vacina’tis Guia [with Anat.) the mufculews ceat of the 
Gale, it being {uppofed to be a proper mutcle confpiring with 
the Os/ophagas in thrufting down the aliment, when enter'd, 

VaGina Lis tunica, the fame as Elyshgroides. 

Va crantnesse [of wage wanderingly and errans, L. wan- 

Va'GRancy $ dering and wes) a rambling to and fro, an 
unfetiled courte of lite. 

Va'crant [prob. q. vage errans, L.] wandering, ftrolling, 
or roving up and down. 

4 VaGRant, a vagabond, a itroller, an idle perfon who 
rambles from place to place. 

Va'cue (F. vazo, It. and Sp of vagus) wandering, rambling; 
alfo at random; allo loofe, without due order or intent. 

Va'com [with sat.) the eighth pair of nerves of the Afe- 
dalla oblongata, called the par Vagun. becaule difperfed to di- 
vers parts of the body. 

Vatu (velum, L. voile, F. velo, It. and Sp.) a garment, or 
any thing that covers or hides from being feen. 

To Vat't [oviler, F. velare, It. and L.] to cever with a vail. 

Vatus(unde derivatur incertum, unlets prob. of valedifio, 
q. d. money given to fervants by gucits for falutations] gifts or 
prohts given or allowed to fervants above their wa 

To Vaiithe Bennet (Lea Language) is to ttrike fail in token 
of fubmiffiion, alio to take off one’s hat. 

Vain [F. vavo, It. and Sp. oais, Port. vans, L. probabl 
all of wan, Tewt. deficient.) empty, frivolous, foolifh, or ufelel, 
alfo proud. 


(vafrities, L.) craftinefs, fabtlety. 


Gn old Dog barkg notin Vain. 
Tt. Can vecchia non bata indarno. That is, the advice of 
our elders is not to be negleéted. 
Vainuy, foolifhly, trivoloufly. 
Vat'nness (vanitas, L. vanité, F.) emptinels, unprofita- 
blenels, &c. 
Vain-cto'r tous [of vain, F- and gloric/ws, L.] full of vain 
lory. 
: Vatucaton ioutanes [of wana and géria, L.] vain glory, 
empty boatting, &c. 
Vatn-ciory [vena gloria, L.] boafting in vain, to no be- 


nefit or purpofe, 
Var [either of wari? of variis coloribys, i. ¢ various 
Vat'ry § colours, or, as fome fay, of varivs the name of 
an animal, whole back is a blue grey, and its belly white] it is 
the fecond fort of furr or doubling, formerly ufed for lining 
of the garments of great men and knights of renown; it is 


when a field of a coat of arms is chequered into two colours by 
the figures of little bells; and if thefe two colours are Argent and 
Azure, itis Fairy or proper, and you need fay no more but 
vairy; but ifthe colours are any other, they muft be exprefly 
named in blazoning the coat. 
ee] 


See Verry. 
Vary Copy 2 [in Heraldy]) is a bearing of the 
Potent Counter torm inthe efcutcheon, and in 
blazon the colours mult be exprefs'd, as 4zure and 
Argent. 





: Contrevaire, is whea the metals and colours 
are fo ranged, that the figure, which is Azure, 
touches either with its edge or foot another Azure 

— figure, being placed and joined together, breech to 
breech, one upon another, the point of the one tending towards 
the chief of the efcurcheon, and that of the other towards the 
bafe; asin the figure. 

Vain en Pale, is when the figares ftand exattly one upon 
another, flat upon the points. 

Vace of 4 Pump(in a Ship) a trough by which the water 
runs trom the pumpalong the fides of the ship to the [cupperholes. 

Vate [vallie, F, valie, It and Sp, valis, L.) a valley. 


VA 


Vate [eallis, L. ea/, O. F.] a hollow place or fpace of 
ground furrounded with hills. 

Varect, v. Valet. 

Vatepti'crion, a bidding farewel, LZ. : 

Vaepi'ctory, of, or pertaining to Ma/ediion or bidding 
farewel. 

Va'tences? fhort curtains to the upper part of the furni- 

Va‘tLexs § ture ofa bed, window, Ge. 

Va‘Lentines [in Exgland) prob. take their name of Ma/en- 
tine, a bilhop of Rome, whole feltival is obferved on the 14th 
of February; and becaule about this time of the year the birds 
match or choole their mates, probably thence the young men 
and maids choole Vadentiaes or {pecial loving friends on that day. 

Varentines [in the Romijo Courcd] Saints choien on St. 
Valentine's day as patrons for the enfuing year. 

VaLENTINIANs, an antient fect of Guo/ficks, fo called from 
Valentinian their leader. 

ne w, a phytical herb, called alfo fet-wall and capon’s- 
tail. 

Vavestans [fo call'd of Valens, their leader} a fee of Chri- 
ftians, who admitted none into their fociety but cunuchs. 

Vater, a man fervant F. 

Vaver de Chambre, on who waits upon a perfon of quality 
in his bed chamber, F. 

Vater [with Horjemen] is a flick armed at one end with a 
blunted point of iron, to prick and aid a leaping horie. 

Varer ? («a valet, F Jin antient times was ufed to 

VaLic’r fignity a young gentleman of good defcent or 

Va'peLect § quality; and atterwards it was applied to the 
rank of yeomen: and, in the account of the Jamer- Temple, it is 
underitood ofa bencher's clerk or fervant, which by a corrup. 
tion is called Har/er, the butler of the houte. 

Vater, a farewell. Z. 

Vacentia, L, a Roman Goddels, fuppos'd to be the 
fame as the Grecian Hygiea. 

VaLeTupina’aian [valetudinarizs, L.] a fickly perfon; 
alfo one that anxioufly takes care of his health. 

Vareru'pinaRy [valetudinarinus, L.] fickly, crazy; 
fon of a weak, fickly, or crazy conftitution, who is rb 
out of order. 

VALETUDINARY [valetudinarium, L.] an hofpital for fick 


a per- 
uently 


ple. 

Va'Liant [vatilant, F. valente, Port} bold and daring in 
fight, courageous, flout. 

VaLItaNTLy, courageonfly. 

Va'LianTNess prowels, ftoutnels, courage. 

sinks ip [vald, F. valide, It. and Sp. of vatidus, L.) ftrong, 
mighty. 

Vato, authentiek, binding, done in due form, good in law. 

Vati'pity? [validitas, L. validité, F. validitd, It.) abilie 

Va'Lipness § ty, power; alfo authentickne(s, &c. 

Vatiar Crown (in Heraldry) wasa crown given 
by the general of an army, to him who firlt broke 
into an enemy's fortified camp, or forced any place 
pallifaded, and it was in the form annexed, repre- 
fenting pallifadoes ftanding up above the circle, 

VALLARINE, of or pertaining to Va//ar, 

Va'LLey ‘scope Sax. vallis, L. valle, F. oalles, Ut. and 
Sp.] a vale or low ground encompafled with hills. 

VaLLie Nhe Architeé.] the gutters over the fleepers in the 
roof of a builcing 

Vato're Batitagii a Law) a writ which antiently lay 

Va Lo’RE Maritagii¢ for the lord, after having proffered 
fuitable marriage to an infant who refufed the fame, to recover 
the value of the marriage, Z 

Vatomare'ux, acertain order of monks. 

Va'tour [valeur, F. valsre, It. valor, Sp.] courage, fout- 
nels, prowels, bravery. 

Vatour, in painting, fculpture, &'¢. is reprefented by Her- 
cules, with his lion’s skin on his fhoulder, and his loins girt with 
a large ferpent initead of a girdle. As likewife by a lion, holding 
a {word and buckler in his paws. Or by a Hero in armour. 
vere an eagle — bate or in his claws. 

a’Lorous [valeureux . valorofa, It. valers i 
valiant, ftout, A eas “ wae Se 

Vatorousty, valiantly. 

Va'torousness [of valewreux, F. and me/s) valiantnels, 
ftoutnets, bravery. 

Va'Luasxe, of great value, weighty, important. 

Va'Luasienes [of velor, L. valeur, F. able and nes] pre 
cioulnels, worthinels, &¢, 

Vatu'ation [evaluation, F.] price, value. 

Vatus (valeur, F. valuta, and valore, It, valor, Sp: from 
valor, L.] price, elteem, worth. 

To belie Caan F,] to elleem, prize, appraile, account. 

Vatve [in Hydrauicks, &'e.)a kind of lid or cover of atube, 
éc. opening one way, which, the more forcibly it is prefied 
the other, the more clofely ig shuts the aperture. 





Vatves 


VA 


Vauves [valee, L..] folding-doors. or ae 

Vanves [with deat.) thin membranes applicd like doors or 
fyutrers on divers cavities and veilels of the body, to afford a 
paflige to fome humour or matter going one way, and to pre- 
vent its reflux towards the part whence it came. 

Vau'vuta [in Anat.Ja valve or fold in the vefiels. 

Va Lvuta major [with Anat.) the upper part or cover of the 
Tibmas, lying between the Tees and toremoit wormlike procels 
of the Cerebeliam. It is ofa marrowy fubltance, and the ufe ot 
it ic to keep the Lympba from falling out about the nerves in the 

fi ne skull, D. ; 
gene conniventes (with Anat.) the wrinkles] found in 
the guts Jlewm and Jejunum: for the inner coat of thole guts be- 
ing longer than the middle of the outward one, it wrinkles or 
bacs out in many places; fo that, the paflages being {traitened, 
the matter contained in them defcends more flowly, and the 
Leéeal vellels have the more time to draw in the chile, Z. 

Vamerace [evant —_ / — for the arm. 

the upper-leather of a fhoe, 

ns Me [avant F. before) to mend or furbifh up. 

VAMPE a fort of fhort hofe which covered the feet, and 

Vampays§ reached only tothe ancles, the breeches reach 
ing as low as pcre of the leg Heer from thence to graft a new 

i Id hofe was called vamping. 
sap tet re a piece of fleel raion, in the fhape of a 

VaMPLET i tunnel, ufed in tilting-fpears, juit before the 
hand, to fecure and defend its it was made to be taken off and 
put on at pleature, alfoa gauntlet, or iron glove. 

Van (of avant, F. before] the front of an army, se. 

caben Prive is in the Van, Srggarp is in the Rear. 

And very feldom fails of overtaking it. ; —_ 

Van (vam, F. of vanaws, L.]a winnowing-fan, a crible for 
Ie Van [vannare, L. vaner, F.J to fift or winnow corn. 

Vancourte'rs, eget apt foldiers fent before to beat the 

r n the approach of an enemy. ; 
ae eves ciarberoan and fierce people of a part of Sweden, 
afterwards from the Gorbs, their fuccetlors, called Gethiand, who 
leaving their native foil, took pleafure in ranging to and fro and 

ili ies. 
Pee ce te Fortif.) — ra. expe a counter-{carp 

ing all along the glacis, ufually full of water. 
ag eat Sax. baen, Du. Fara, L. G. Fabn, H. G.J 
a weather-cock, a device to fhew which way the wind blows. 

Vanes [of Mathematical Infiruments]are fights made to move 
and {lide upon them. 

Vance (ant. Writ.) a {pade or mattock, ; 

Van-ecuarp [avant garde, F.] the firit tine of an army drawn 

i alia. hs 
ie er, a little feed growing In longith pods, a principal 
ingredient in the compolfition of chocolate, to give it ftrength 
and an agreeable favour. — ; ; 

Vani roquence (vaniloguentia, L.} vain talking. 

Vani'Loquent [vaniloguus, L.} talking vainly. 

To Va'NISH re greases si = It.] to 

j to go out of fights alfo to come to no . 
rare [onsite i ganité, F. vanitd, It. vamidad, Sp.) 
emptinefs, unprofitablenels, &r. : 

Va‘NNED [cannatus, L.] fanned or winnowed. 

Va'wnus (old Rec.) a vane or weather-cock, L. 

To Va'wquisn (eaincre, F. vincere, It. and L. vencer, Sp.] 
to over come, fubdue, or conquer, 

Va'NQuisHEeR Nese ra F. wincitore, It. vencedor, Sp. 

j .} a conqueror, Oe. : 
ahem Caventagt, F.] that which is given or allowed 
over-weight or over-mealure, 

Vastace [for Advantage, avantage, F.]v. advantage. 

Vanta'atus [old Law) a fore-runner, a foot man, ZL. 

Varip(oapidus, L-) palled, dead, or fiat, fpoken of liquors. 

Va'rioness [eapiditas, L.) deadnels, flatnets, pallednels of 
ge (vaporarivm, L.] an hot-houle, a flow, bagnio. 

Va'rorary [with Phycians] a decoction of herbs, Ge. 
poured hot into a veffel, fo that the patient fisting over it may 

ive its fumes. ' 
mV aroka’TlOn [vaperaxiane, It. of L.Ja fending forth of 
vapours or fumes. 

Varoxt'FeRous [vaperifer, L } cauling or producing vapours, 

Vaport rerousness [of eapurifer, L. and me/s} an exhaling 

r vapour producing quality. 
: Visoas'ia (oopree, F, vapercfa, It. and Sp. vapors/us, 
panacea full of vapours. 

VA‘ POROSENESS fot vaporeus, L. vaporeux, F. and ne/5)} ful- 
nefs of vapours, or a vaporous quality. 

Varonoeast Saban [with Pbyficians) a vaporous bath, 
when the veUel that contains the matter is fet in another half full 
of water, and is heated by the vapours or {teams that arife from 
the hot or boiling water, L. 


VA 


To Va'pour (prob. of vaparare, L.] to brag, crack, or boall? 
to huff, alio to evaporate, 

Vapourtne [ot caperant, L.) hufing, hettoring, bragging» 
or boatting, 

Va'rours (vapeurs, FP. capori, It. wapores, Sp. and Port. 
eaperes, L] are thole watery particles which are fever'd from 
others by the motion of the air, and are carried about in feveral 
ways, according tothe wind or warmnels of the air. They ce- 
rive their original, not only from the lurface of the water, but 
from moilt earth, clouds, fnow, &¢. for the parts of theie bo- 
dies, being not firmly united, are eafily disjoined, and fo break 
forth into the air. there meeting with then, becaule the air as, 
well as exhalations contribute much to the violence of the winds. 

Varours [in Medicine] a difcafe, called popularly the Hyze 
or hypochondriack difeafe. 

: Va'rrtp [vapidus, L.] dead, flat of taile fpoken of potable 
iquors. 

Varrr'pity [vappiditas, L.) deadnefs flatnefs or infipidity 
of tafte of potable liquors 

Va'epincat [vertugadin, F.] a whale-bone circle that la- 
dies formerly wore on their hips and upon which they tied their 
petticoats, a hoop-petticoat, a fardingal. 

Vari (with Péyicians] {mall, hard, ruddy tumours, about 
the fize of an hemp-ieed, on the face and neck of young people, 
efpecially fuch as are addicted to Venery, 

ante BLE [F, and Sp. variadila, \t. of cariadi/is, L.) apt to 
c ange, 

Va'rtasce [in the new DoFrine of Infinits) is aterm apply'd 
by the foreign Mutbematicians to {uch quantities as either in- 
creafe or diminifh, according as fome other quantities increafe 
or diminifh. 

Va'aiaBieness [of oarisdilis, Le and nef] changeablenefs, 
fubjeétnefs or liablenets to change. 

VaRiaB_y, changeably. 

Va'Riance [in Late) an alteration or change of condition in 
a perfon or thing, after fome former concern or tranfattion 
therewith, 

Variance [variaatia, L.] diverfificasion inform or co- 
ours. 

Varia'Tion [F. oariazione, It. variacion, Sp. of vari- 
atio, L. } change, alteration. 

Varta Trion [in Aron.) a term uled by Tycho Brache for 
the third inequality in the motion of the moon, arifing from her 
Apogeum's being changed, as her fyitem is carried round the 
fun by the earth, 

Oriental Vantation [in Navig.] the north-ealting of the 
needle. 

accel Variation [in Navig.] the north-wefting of the 
needle. 

Vartation-Chart, a chart defign'd by Dr. Halley: The 
projection of which is according to Mercator's; and the fitu- 
ation and form of the furface of the terraqueous globe, as to izs 
principal parts, and the dimenfions of the feveral oceans are 
therein afcertained with the utmolt accuracy, as well from aftro- 
nomical obfervations a3 from journals. 

Vaxta’TIoN [in Geography] the deviation of ‘the magnetical 
needle or compafs from the true north point, either towards the 
eat or welt. 

Variation of Variation [in Navig.] is the variation of the 
needle or mariner’s compats; fo rat becaule it is not always 
the fame in the fame place, but varies in procefs of time from 
what it was. 

VaRiaTion of the Needle (See Variation in Geography] 

Variation of the Compafs§ or it is the angle which the 
needle makes with the truc meridian-line thro’ the center of 
motion of that needle. 

Variation [in Lazo] an alterarion or change of condition 
in aperfon or thing ; alter ome former concern or tranfaétion 
therewith. 

Variation [in Muj/fck] fee Variazione, 

Vartazione [in the Jtalian Mujick] is the different manner 
of playing or finging a tune or fong, either by dividing the notes 
into feveral others, or by adding of graces, €F¢. Ital. 

Varictro'nMes parafatar (with Anat.) two veffels near 
the bladder, fo called, becaufe they have many turnings and 
windings ferving to work the Serem the better. 

Va'rices [with Anat.) the greater veins of the hips, thighs, 
and ftones, és’. L, ’ 

Varicotour’p, of many colours. 

Varico’ss [varicofus, L.] that hath the veins puffed up and 
fwoln more than ordinary with corrupt blood. 

Varico’sum corpus [tm Anat.) acontexture or net-work of 
feed-veffels which is let into the telticles, L. 

Te Va'nitcate [wariegare, L.] to diverfify, to make of 
different colours. 

Va'rtecaten [of variegatws, L.) fpeckled, flreaked, diver- 
fified with feveral colours. 


VaARIECATIONW 
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Varixcation [with Flori/?] the art of fiteaking or diver- 
fifying the leaves of fowers oF plants with feveral colours. 

Variety [earietas, L. varicté, F. varieta, It. variedad, 

* , di fi . : 

a Sacer - i . Tot varias and Sorma, LJ varioufnefs of 
Ove he fmall-pox, Z 
Va ; pias fin Claffck Literature] as Notis Variorum, ® 
term uled of thole Latin authors prin with the notes or com- 
i jans or criticks, 
wy Kaien tance ‘owt, Sp. varius, L.] after divers man- 
are i'sse [with Farrier’) an imperfeétion upon the infide of 
thham of a. a little diltant trom the carb. as 

Va'rix, acrooked vein fwelled with melancholy blood, ef- 

ially in the legs; alfo a {mall dilatation of the veins, where 

fae blood turns inakind of eddy, and makes a knot upon the 

wie j "s fervant. 
¥ tient Stat.) a yeomen or yeoman's 

ye debts ore F,) a forry fellow, a flave, a ralcally 
fellow, tho’ anciently no opprobrious name, but as in the fore- 
a (eernis, F. vermice, It. varmiz, Span. of vernix, 
L.] acompound of gums and other ingredients, for fetting a 

’ binets, pi¢tures, Ge. 
ue Ve'nutes| (oetnifer, or vernir, F. vernicare, It. of ver- 
j .] to do over with varnifh. 
"y i 2 be np (with Medallijis) a = or fort of glofs that 
tten by lying in the earth. 
a peat eet on F ] filver rings about the leg of a hawk, 
on which the name of the owner is cngraven. 
ffel, L. j ; 
et Vas T with Anat) a fhort vein which pafles from the 
h to the fpleen, ZL. 
wr o Va ay [ouriar, F. variare, of variare, L,] toalter, change, 
H ake ditferent. : 
eh Tin. Anat.) thole cavities and pipes in an animal body 
through which the humours or liquors of the body pais, asa vein, 
Vasa Capillaria [with Anat.) the capillary veilels, {mall veins 
ies like threads or hairs, L. : 
oped VAL fis Anat.) thofe veflels which convey the 
Semen from the telticles.co the Vefeule feminales, L. 

Laétea Vasa [in Anat.) the milky veffcls in the Me/entery 
which ferve for the conveyance of the white juice, called Cy/e, 
to the little bag that holds it, and from thence to the Duds or 

age which leads to the breait, L. 

Vasa Concordia [in Hydrau/icks] two vellels fo conktrudted, 
as that one of them, tho’ full of wine, will not run a drop, un- 
lefs the other being full of water do run alfo, L. ; 

Lympbatica Vasa [in Anat.) flender pellucid tubes that rife 
in all parts of the body, which permit a thin tranfparent liquor, 
called Lympha, to sed thro’ them towards the heart, &c. L. 

Praparantia Vasa (in Anat.) the fpermatick veins and arte- 
ries, which go to the telticles and Epididymes, L. ‘ ; 

Seminalia Vasa 2 (in Anat.) a — and veins which 

tica Vasa §_ pais tothe telticles, L. . 

= penne Li saan LJ . y ve apply'd to any 

i fifting of divers veins, ve els, arteries, (Fe. : 
% Viscek in ErousPlants (vafealifer, L, Jare thofe plants which, 
Befides the common Calix or flower-cup, have a peculiar veffel 
or cafe to hold their feed, one ans to each flower, but 
fometimes divided into diftinét cells. 

"Vasr [with Ficrifs] is the Calix or cup, as the vale of a 
t i a . * . Py 

“ ri “of a Church-Candlefick] the middle of it, which is 
ufually ofa round figure, mae 

Va'ses [in Arcbiteé.] are ornaments placed on cornices, foc. 
les, or pedeitals, reprefenting fuch veffels as the antients ufed in 
facrifices, as incenfe-pots, &«. often inriched with Baffo Réli- 
eve's; alfo the body of a Corinthian and compofite capital, cal- 


tambour 
vant ack It. Sp. and Port. of va/a, L.] a fort of flower 
pot. 
Vassau (F. vafalie, It. and Sp. of bafal twefel, Text. ber. 
ci H. 3 a thaisseel one who holds lands of another by 
omage and fealty. 
Rare Va'son rid one whe holds of a lord who himfelf is vaffal 
of another lord. 
Va'ssarace (vafelage, F. vaffalaggio, lt. vaffalagium, law 
L.) the condition of a vaflal, flave, or mean ervant. 
Vassa’Leus {in Law) a vaflal who is obliged to ferve and 
thew re(peét to his mafter, and yet is in a manner jis companion, 
. Vassareus hemologus, one who {wears fervice with excep- 
ton of a higher lord, : 


TASSALEUS non bemologus, one who {wears without excep- 
tion, 


VA 

Va'ssats (vafals, F. vaffalle, Ital. But Stelonam rather chu- 
fes to derive it of vas, L. a fwrety or pledge, vaffuiius, law L.] 
a flave. 

Vasseve’ria, vaffalage or the tenure of a vafial, 

Vast [vajfte, F. vafte, It, of vaffus, L.) large, huge, 
or {pacious. 

Vastation (for Devaflation, F. of L.) a deitroying. 

Vaste’Lum [of Deeds] a wattel-bow! or piece of plate, 
antiently ufed to be fet at the upper end of an abbot's table, with 
which he ufed to begin the health or Grace-Cup to ilrangers or 
to his fraternity, Z 

Vasti mujeuli [with Anat.] certain mofcles which Kelp to 
ftretch out the leg, and are either externus or internws, Li 

vincent [va/fttas, L.]excetlive bignets, largenefs, 


great, 


huge- 

Va'stwes§ nels, Ee, * 

Vastcy, largely, hugely, &'c. 

Va'‘sro [in Law] a writ which lies for the heir againft the 
tenant for life or years, for making walte, or for him in the re- 
verfion or remainder. 

Va'stum [old Rec.) a walle or common that lies open to all 
the cattle of all the tenants who have a right to common. 

Vastum ee Rec.) that part of a forelt or wood, 
where the trees were fo deflroyed that it lay in a manner waite 
or barren, L. 

Externus Vastus ba Anat.) 4 mufcle which {prings from the 
root of the great Trocbanter, and from the Linea Ajpera exter- 
nally tendinous and internally fethy, and defcends obli uely 
stiri hga till i¢ meet the tendon of, the Refus and is inferted 
with it, 

Lnternus Vastus [with Anat.) is a mufcle that arifes partly 
tendinous and partly flethy from the Linea Ajpera, immediately 
below the lefler Trechanter, till within three fingers breadth of 
the lewer Appendix of the thigh-bone, and at lait its tendons 
join thofe of the Reéus Vijtus externus and crureus, and is in- 
ferted with them. 

Var (rat, Sax. bat, Du. and L. G. dats, H. G.] a veffel 
ufed in brewing, and for holding other liquours, alfo in dying. 

Cheefe-Vat, a wicker basket to prefs cheele in. 

Va'Tican, the name of a hill in Rome, fo called of Vaticinia, 
the refponfes of oracles, antiently there received from the deity 
called Vaticinias, on which ttands a famous palace of the fame 
an At the foot of this hill is the magnificent church of St. 

éter. 

Va'tican Library, is one of the moft celebrated in the 
world; it was founded by pope Sixtus IV. who ftored it with the 
choiceft books that could be picked up in Ewrege antient manuf- 
cripts, &¢. 

Vaticina'rion, a foretelling, prophefying, or footh-fay- 

ng, 

Vava'sory, the quality of the lands or fee held by a vavafour. 

ya'vasour [vavafewr, F.) anobleman, antiently next in 
dignity to a baron, 

Vaucr [volta, Ital. veute, F.) anarched building, a round 
roof built like an arch; alfo a vaulted cellar for laying in wines ; 
alfo a vaulted place under ground ina evant ia or church for 
laying dead bodies in; alfo a privy or houle of office, 

To Vautt [veuter, F. voltare, It.) to cover arch wile with 
brick &e. 

Jo Vauit @ Shoe [with Horfemen] isto forge it hollow for 
horfes that have high and round foles, to the end that the 
fhoe may not bear upon the fole that is then higher than the 
hoof, 

To Vauuxt [in Horfemanfbip) voltiger, F. velteggiare, It. bol- 
tear, Sp.] to leap or go cleverly over a wooder horle, or over 
any thing by laying one hand on it and throwing over the body. 

Vau =F Archite#.] a piece of mafonry arch'd on the 
outfide, fapported in the air by the artful placing of the 
ftones which form it; the principal ule of which is for a cover 
aria call'd the chief 

ur~Vautt, the chief vault in a building, is call’ chie 
sage - diftinguifh it from others thatare lefs vaults, which 
ferve only to cover gates, windows, paffages, Gc. 

Double Vauirts, are fuch as are built over other vaults to 
make the beauty and decoration of the infide confiftent with 
that on the out-fide, a chafm or vacancy being left between the 
convexity of the one and the concavity of the other, as it is in 
the cathedral of St. Paul's at London, 

The Key ofa Vauwt, isa flone or brick in the middle of a 
vault in the form of atruncated cone, ferving co bind or falten 
all the reft. 

The Reins of a Vavuwr, or the fillings up, are the fides 
which fultain it. 

{he Pendentive of aVaurt, is the part fulpended between 
the arches or ogives. 7 

he 
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Tae Torp¥ ofa Vaunrt, isthe lone whereon the fir Faw ftir 
or itone of the vauleds laid. 

To Vaunt [caatare, lal. vanter, F.} to boalt, brag, glory, 
er vapour. 

Vaunter [vantear, FP. cantatore, Ir. ] a boatter. 

VaunTers and Liarg are near a Btn. 

When once a man is given to continual cracking and boafting 
of what he has (cen, heard, or performed, he will be ever invent- 
jng new flories to feed this humour, nay will feldom flick at 
oaths and imprecations to make his affertions go down, as he 
thinks, with a better grace, fach a perlon is an cternal plague 
so hinfelf and every one who converles with him. 

Vauntine (vanterie, F.] boating, bragging, glorying, Gee 

VaunTina Ly, with boating or bragging, Ge. 

Vau NTULA ra {among Hiunters} a fetting of hounds in 

Vau'nrtay § a readinets where the chale is to pals, and 
to be call off before the kennel come in. 

Vawmu ne, a bulwark out-work or defence againft an 
enciby- : 

Vay'vope, a prince or ruler in chief in Tranf/vania, Vala- 
chia, &e. who are tributaries wo the Grand Seigniar. 

Uneao'sity | 


U emis [ubergfeas, L) plentifulnels, 

U BERREEE SS (wberta, It. wbertas, L.} tertileneds. 
TRERTY 

Uneraras (L. plenty) an allegorical deity among the Ro- 

Useritas § sans, whote image ts very common on their 


coins, reprefented as a woman holding a Carnacopia downwards, 
and pouring all manner of fruits out of it, 

Unt, where, L. fignifies the prefence of a being in a place. 

Unica’rion [of adi, L. where} the where, relidence, or 
fiuation of a things the being in a place. 

Unrery [in Metaphyficts] is the prefence of any thing in 
the Ur or place. 

Ivfnite Uprery [with Metapbyician:] is the undetermined 
prelence of a thing in every places this is the property of God, 
and is the fame as ubiquity. 

* Finite Unrety (in Mesaphyfcés] is the deternmnate prefence 
of a being in a place, and is either circum/eriptive or definitive. 

Circumjeriptive Untery [with Metaphyicion:] is thar by 
which a thing is exaétly cireumierib'd in its Ubi, and this is pio- 
perly call'd places this is the condition ofall bodies. 

Difinitive Ussety [in Metapoyjicks] is when a thing is fo in 
a place without any circumfeription, as to be no where elfe. 
After this manner accidents, Material Forms, and Spirits are in 
a place. he title of definitive is given to it, becaufe it may be 
defined to be here, and not there, 

Uniquira’rtas (wdiguitaire, F, wdiquitaria, Sp.Jone whole 
opinion 13, that the body of Chriit is every-where prefent as well 
as his divinity . 

Usr'quitariness [of wdigaitaire, F- of ubigue L, and 
nefi) an ubdiquitary temper or quality 5 alfo a being unfettied, a 
being here and there. 

Usi'quity [vdiguité, F. wbiguidad, Sp. of wbigue, L. every 
where] a quality of being every-where or in al] places at the 
{ame time 3 an attribute of God, whereby he is always intimate- 
ly prefent to all things: gives the E/fe to all thingss knows, 
prelerves, and works in ali things. 

U siquist, a dottor of divinity in France who belongs to 
no particular college in the univerfity of Parts. 

U’pver [uven, Sex. hupder or uper, Du. cuter, 
milk-bag ofa cow or other four-footed animals. 

Us, the diphthong we at the end of englith words, being put 
in the place of # is always pronounc'd like the long #, and lia- 
ble to the fame difference of iound. v #. 

It is never in the middle of Englib words, excepting in 
saueeh and after g. asin guef: &c, butin the latter it fhould 
be 6. 

Ue after g. at the end of words is often quiefcent, as in Rogue, 
Plague, &c. 

Vea, Vea, Pea, a fort of ery or noile feaman make, when 
they work or pull ftrongly together. 

Vea (ebair de veax, F. vitella, 
L.] calf’s flehh. 

Veat-Money (in the manour of Bradford in Wilt/bire) a year- 
ly rent paid by the tenants to their lord, inttead of a quantity of 

veal, antiently given in kiud, called Heal Noble money. 

Ve'oriace (ved idisds, L.) that may be carried. 

Ve'’crion, acatrying, L. 

Veerts [in Mechunichs) a lever, is rechoned the firft of the 
fix Mechanick Powers, and is fappofed to be a perfect inflexi- 

le right line of no weight at ai to which three weights or 
powers are apply'd at different diflances for railing or fultaining 

heavy bodies. 

Ve'ctor [in Afron.] a live fuppofed to be drawn from any 
planet, moving round a center or Ferws of an E/lip/?s, to that 
center or focus. 

Vevertrs [inthe Militery Art] a centinel on horfeback 

- detached from the main body of an army, to difcover ana give 


G ] the 


It, vite/a,Port. caro vitulina, 


VE 


notice of the defigns of an enemy, or to guard an advanced poft* 
Yo Veer (prod. of faveren, Dy ] to traverie, to turn. 
th Veer [Ser Phraje) as the Wind veers, is faid, when the 
vind chops about and changes ofien, fomctimes Lo onc point, 
and fometimes to another. 

To Veur out a Rope [Sea-Pbrajr} is to let it go by hand, or 
to lec it run our of iticlf 
; Vee xine [with Sailr} a thip is Said to go loft veering, 
i.e. at large, ncither by a wind, nor dire¢t!y betore the wind, 
but betwixt both, when fhe fails with the fect veered out; 
the fame that is termed Qwertering, 

4A Vicetacte is a body generated out of the earth, or 
fomething rifing out of the earth, to which it adheres or is 
conneéted by parts call'd roots; through which it receives the 
matter of its nourifhment, and increales coniilting of juices and 
veficis diltinét from each other, 

Ve'ceranre(F, and Sp. vegetabile, It. vegetabilis, L.] ca- 
pable of living aficr the manner of trees, plants, le, endowed 
with moiiure, vigour, growth, @e. 

Ve'cetastes [vegetaux, ¥ vegetabili, Tt vegetabiles, L.J 
are fuch natural bodtes as grow and increafe from parts organically 
formed, but have no proper life nor fenfation, p 

To Ve'cetate [zegetare, L.] to quicken, to caufe to grow. 

Vecera’ tion [F. vegetazione, lt. of vegetatio, L.) the att 
whereby plants receive ncurifhment and grow. 

Ve Gerative [vegetatif, F. ergetative, It. and Sp. of vege- 
tativas, L.) aterm apply'd to that principle or part in plants by 
vertue whereof they receive nourifhment and grow or vegetate. 

Ve'cetrative Sow/, that principle whereby trees and plants 
live, grow, produce theirkind, ec. 

Ve'GeTaTiveness [of vegetativus, L. vegetatif, F. and neji) 
a vegetative quality. 


Vice Te (vegetws, L.] lively, quick, that has a growing 
Vecertve § hife. ; 

Vi'HEMENCE Sagenr nied L. vebemence, F, veemenzay 
V ecHEMENCY t. wvebemencia, Sp. ] eagernels, great 


Va‘HEMENTNESS § warmth of ipirit, heat, paflionatenefs, 
boifteroufnels, or fiercenels. 
Ve'nement (F. veemento, It, vebemente, Sp. of vebersens, 

L Jeager, hot, paffionate, furious, &e. 

VEHEMENTLY, eagerly, pallionately, Gr. 

Ve'nrce [vebicule, F. veteols, Ic. vebiculum, L.] any thing 
that ferves to carry or bear any thing along. So the Pyrbage- 
reans, Platonif?s, and others hold, that even the pure? Angels 
have bodily Vebicles. 

Venice [with Anatomifts) the Serum or watery humour is 
faid to be the vehicle that conveys the {mall parts of the blood, 
and difperfes them all over the body. 

Vei'niness (of venc/us, L. veneux, F. and neji of vena. L. 
a vein] felnefs of veins. 

A Vein? [pean, Sax, veine, F. vena, It.) (with Asatemif) 

VEINS are long and round pipes or canals confilting of 
four coats, viz, a mervous, a glandulows, a mujeular, and a 
membranous onc. Their office is to receive the blood thar re- 
mains after nourifhment is taken, and to carry it back to the 
heart to be revivedand improved, ‘Chele veins are diftinguifhed 
by feveral names according to the different parts they pals 
through, as the Axi//ary, the Ba/ilick, the Cephatich, the Pal. 
monary, &C. 

To open (or breath] 4 Vetx, to let blood. 

The Vuin (or grain) i Timber. 

A Poetical Vis, or genius. 

Vern [with Miners] is the particular nature or quality of ary 
bed of earth which is digged in mines, in which fenle they tay 
they meet with a vein of lead, filver, gold, &¥c. or it is the 
fame with Stratum or the different difpofition or kind of earth 
met with in digging. 

{> VEIN, or paint in veins. 

Ver'ny (of pxan, Sax, venofus, L. veneax, F. veno/o, It.) full 
of, or having veins. 

Vejou’rs [in Law] are perfons fent by a court to take a 
view of any place in queltion, for the better decifion of the 
right, or fuch as are {ent to fee thofe who effoin themielves de 
mals lefi, whether they are really fick or not, &¢, 

Gee caureks a covering, carpet, oF coverlet, L. 

Vetamen [with Surgeons) the bag, skin, or bladder of an 
impofthume or {welling. 

ELAME'NTUM Bombycinum [with Anatomiffr] the velvet. 
membrane or skin of the inteftines. 

Ve r'ricn [veltficws, ns done or performed with fails, 

Ve'Luan 2? (probably of ve/amen a covering, or Of vitu/i- 

Ve'ttum mus ofa calf, hence velis, F.) the finett fort of 

chment. 

Vevre'iry (velleite, F.] a withing or woulding, a languith 
ing. cold, and remils will. , 

To Ve'uurcate (vellicare, L.,] to twitch or pluck, alfo te 
. rail at. 


Va'cuicaTicn 
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Ve'turcati ne (vellicans, L.] twitching, plucking, nipping. 
Verrica'Tion, a plucking, twiching, or giving a fudden 
ull. 
? Veruica‘rioxs [in Surgery) certain convulfions that hap- 
pen in the fibres of the mufcles. 

Ve'tuine (in Husbandry) a ploughing up by the turf. 

Vevo'ctty [in Mechasichs} fwiftnels, is that affection of 
notion, whereby a moveable is difpofed to run over a certain 
{pace in a certain time, 

Vevo’city [velocita, It. velseidad, Sp, velocitas, LJ 
fwiftnels. 

Vettra’ria [old Rec.) the office of a dog-leader or courfer. 

Vetrra‘rivs, a leader of greyhounds or hunting-dogs. 

Ve'tver [eelours, F. celluto, It.] Mort of filk, or thagged 
manufacture of filk. 

Ve'tver-Flower. See Floramour, 

Veuvet—Runver, a kind of waterfowl whofe feathers are 
black and {mooth as velvet, 

Ve very, like velvet, foft as velvet, Fr 

Ve'tum, a veil or curtain, L. 

Ve'tum Quadragefimale [old Rec.) a veil or piece of hanging 
antiently drawn before the altar in Leas, as a token of mourning. 

Ve'na, avein, £. 

Vena Cava [with Avatorsifs] the hollow vein, the largeft 
vein in the body, fo called from its great cavity or hollow {pace, 
into which, as into a common channel, all the leffer veins ex- 
cept the Pulmonaris empty theméelves. It is divided into two 
thick branches call'd the afcending and defcending trunks. This 
vein receives the blood from the liver and other parts, and car- 
ries it to the right ventricle of the heart, that it may be new 
improved and infpirited there, ZL. 

Porta Vena [in Anat.) the port-vein, fo named from the 
eminenees which Hiptocrates calls ruac, Gr. i, é. Porte, L. 
Gater, between which jr enters the liver, L. 

Pulmonxica VENA te Anat.) alittle vein which creeps along 
upon the Browehix of the Ajpura Arteria in the lungs, f 

Lafea Venae [with Anat.) fo named from the white colour 
ofthe chyle which they carry. They take their rife from the 
innermoh membranes of the bowels, and pafs into the glandules 
of the mefentery, Z. 

Preputii Vunae [in Anat.) certain veins arifing from the 
capillary ends of the artery of the Penis, called Pudenda, that 
pfs into thofe veins which {pring from the Corpora Caverneja 
Penis, L. 

Scfio Venae, the opening ofa vein, a letting of blood, L. 

Lymphatica Vena [in Anat.) certain veins which receive 
the Lympba from the conglobated glandules, L. 

Venaw {ol venalis, L.] of, or pertaining to a vein and for- 
row, L. 

Vina [F. venale, It. of vemalis, L.] that is to be fold; alfo 
that does any thing for gain; alfo mean or bafe. 
VeE'NALNESS c— F. wenalttd, It. venalitas, L.] 

Vena’tity § faleablenefs. 

Vena’tick [venaticns, 
chafing. 

Vena‘t10 [o/d Rec.) the prey taken in hunting, venifon. 

Yo Venn (vendre, F. cendere, It. and L. vender, Sp.) to fell, 
to fer to fale, to put off commodities. 

Venpee’ [in Law] the perfon to whom any thing is fold. 

Ve'npisre (Sp. vendibile, It. of oendibilis, L.) ialeable, that 
is to be fold. 

Ve'npisceness (of wendibilis, L. and ne/2) faleablenefs. 

To Vi'NDICATE nes F. vendicare, It. from vendicare, 
L.] to challenge or claim. 
~ Venpicarion, a challenging or claiming, F. of L. 

Venvi'tion [venditio, L.) a felling, or putting up to fale. 

VENDITIONI ¢xponas > Law) a writ judicial direéted to 
the under fherif, commanding him to fell goods he hath former- 
ty taken imto his hands, for the fatisfying a judgment given in 
the king’s court, Z. 

Ve'npoitor Regis, the king's fales man, L. 

VeNpr'rion, a felling, F of L. 

Ve'sxper (venditer, L. venditeur, F. venditere, It. vendedar, 
Sp.] a feller. 

Venes'rtxe? [with the Cabimet-makers, &c.] a kind of 

VaNEERING § marquetry or in-laid-work, whereby feveral 
thin flices or leaves of fine woods of different forts are faltened 
or glued on a ground of fome common 

Ve'werice [venefisivm, L.] forcery or the art of poifoning. 

Vane'FICAL R 

Wisesesuis 3 [venefieus, L..] venomous, poifonous. 

Vena’rickness [of veneficas, L. and nes) poifonoufnels. 

Via'wenaTen [Veaenatus, L.] poifoned, venomed, . 
Venexsrinouswess [of venenifer, L. and rej] a poifon- 
bearing quality or nature. 

Vessno'se 2 [venencfas, L. veremax, O, F. venenols, It.J 

VeNs'nous § tull of venom or poifon. ‘ 


LJ of, or pertaining to hunting or 
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VENENO'sITY m. - We o etf 

VENE'Nousness ( LUf*engitas, L.) tulreG of poiien, 

Ve'Nerarve [F. and Sp. waercdile, It. venerabilis, L.J 
worthipful, reverend. 

Ve'sERaBLy, revererdly, &'¢. 

Ve wenantengss [veucradisicas, L.) merit of reverence, 
worlhiplulne(s, 

To Ve'Nerate (vencrari, L. vexcrer, FP. venerare, It. ve- 
nerar, Sp.) to honuur, to worlhip, to reverence, to thew refpect 
or honour to, 

Veneration [F.of L. venerazione, It, veneracion Sp.J 
worlhipping; alfo honour and reverence. : 

VENE'REALNESS ¢ [of venerews, L. and met) a venereal, 

Vene’reousness§ Juflful, leacherous quality or confli- 
tution 3 allo infectednels with the venereal difeafe or French pox, 

hdsdatae EAL ; ges F. veneres, It. and Sp. vemereus, 
ware - keous§ L. of Venu) ct, or pertaining to venery, 


Veneneat Dijea/e, a virulent diflemper commonly called the 
French pox. 

Ve'wery [plaifir venerien, F. piacere venereo, It. i 
venerent, L.) Vitialncty allo coition or carnal tukiner 

VENERy (venerie, F. veneria, It. venatara, L_] the art or 
exexcile of hunting. 

Beajls of Veneny, are of five kinds, the Hart, the Hind, the 
Hare, the Bear, and the H’o/f; which are properly beatis of the 
forelt, where they keep their thelter, avoiding as much as pollible 
the coming out into the plains, 

Ve'neris @frum, the heat of love, the utmow extaly or 
enjoyment in coition; allo the fame as Clitoris, L, 

verces {in re =e place (probably from 

ENUE veaaé, F. a pailage or walk Jeadin: ici- 
nate, It. neighbourhood. } ii Es en 

Ve'Nceance [F. veagenza, Sp.] revenge 

Chere Gice gors before Venceance follomg after. 

The notion of {mpunity often animates ill-difpofed perfons to 
the commiflion of flagrant Crimes, which would never have been 
perpetrated, had the verity of this proverb been impreffed in the 
minds of thofe delinquents: for certain itis, however flowly 
Vengeance may feem to move, it certainly will overtake the o- 
fiender at lait; and by how much it isthe longer in coming, 
being arrived, it will fall on them the heavier, according to that 
maxim, Tho Fujffice bas Leaden Feet, it bas Irom Hands; and fo, 
Raro antecedentem feelelum dejerwit pede pane claude. Hore 
or, Dii laneos batent pedes. "The Gods are fometinfés flow, but 
fure pay matters. The Germans jay: Gott Ran einem eine 
Seche borgen,&c, God Almighty may give uscredit for our club, 
but he'll be paid at laft. The It. ddogmi Santo viene Ja Sua feftae 
(every faint has his feftival.) 

Hot Lobe hattp Venceance 

Love, when too violent generally leads people into {uch ex- 
treams as draw vengeance alterthem. Moderation is commen- 
dable in every thing, but in nothing more neceflary than in the 
— of ey Tae —— moderate is generally blinded 
with his paflion. Nibil vebemens durabile (nothin i 
hement can laft) fay the Larins, ; eres 

VE'NGEFUL, revengeful, prone to take revenge. 

VENGEFULLY, in a vindi¢tive manner, 

Va'ncrruLness [of vengeance, F. full and nef) a vindidive 
or revengeful temper or nature, 

Ve'wtan (Sp. vense/, F, veniale, It. of venialis, L.] par- 
donable or which may be forgiven, asa venia/ Sim. 

Ve'ntatness [of venialis, L. vemiel, B. veniale, It. and 
nef} pardonableneis, 

B’NISON [Vemaijon, F. of vexari, L. to hunt) the Ach of 
bucks, deers, €3’¢, and other beafts of chace. J 
The bare longs for Venrson 

Lat. Tu te Lepus es, et pulpamentum queris. Spoken of thofe 
who having any thing in plenty themfelves are continually 
craving the fame from others. 


H. G. Deffen du felb vie 
Pe Benge hat, begehres vu bon 


‘ Venom [vewin, F. veneno, lt. and Sp. of vemenum, LJ poi- 
n. 
There igno Venom like that of the Congur. 
Or, 


Zlords cut more than @fhordg. 

And the wounds an evil tongue can give a man’s reputation 
are more difficult in cure than thofe given by the keeneit {word 
or moft virulent poifon to the body. . 

Ve'nomousness [of vemene/ws, of venenum, L. or veneneux, 
or venim, F. poifon and me/i) a poifonous nature or quality. 

Vent’re facies [in Lave) a judicial writ, lying where two 
parties plead and come to iffue; for then the party, plaintiff. or 
defendant fhall have this writ dire¢ted to the enift, to caule 
a ae of the fame county tofay the truth upon the.idue 

Cn, Le 
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Vewrra’atum [fo named of Venite exultemus Domina, Le 
O come, and fet us jing ante the Lord, &e. which was antiently 
written with mufical notes, as it was to be {ung in cathedral 
churches at the beginning of the mattins] a hymn-buok or 

alter. ; 

P Vrucvenie [of vensfus, L. and ne/7) fulnefs of or having 
veins. 

Vent [of vant, air, or fente, F. vente, Ir. a cleft, or of ven- 
tas, L. wind) air, wind, or the paflage out of a veilel. 

Vent [vente, F. vendita, Ital. venta, Sp. ot veadere, L.J 
the fale or uttering of commodities. oo te 

Vest [with Guavers) the difference between the diameter 
of a bullet and the diameter of the bore of a cannon. 

To Venn [eventer, F. foentare, It. of ventas, L. the wind, 
or of feate, F, achink] to give vent or air w a veflelor cask: of 
liquor. en 

To give Vent [or eale] to one's paffion, : 

Venr [of ventus, L. the wind) a vent-hole or fpiracle, 
which is a little hole pierced in veflels of liquor that are tapp'd, 
to let in the sir chat the liquor may run out; alfo a {mall aper- 
ture left in the tubes er pipes of fountains, to facilitate the going 
out of the wind or to give them air that they may not burit in 
frotty weather, Ge. 

To Vent (ol vendere, L. of vendre, F.] to fell, to put off by 
fale ; alfo to ipread abroad or publith. ; 

To Vent Fvith the Workers of Losking-Giaji Plazes] is to 
crack in the working. 

To Vent (with Munters) to wind or catch the {cent, as a {pa- 
nicl-dog does; alfoto take breath like an otter, 

To Vent, to dilclofe or reveal a fecret; to utter and declare 
the thoughts; ft vent the Pajfrons, to let them break out. 

Venren, the belly or paunch, ZL, 

Venter [with dat.) a cavity in the body of an animal, 
containing the Vi/cera or othor organs, neceflary for the perfor- 
mance of divers funttions. ‘This they divide into three regions 
or cavities; the fir? is the head, which contains the brain; the 
Jecond the brealt, as far asthe Diaporagm, which contains the 
organs of re(piration, "The third is properly that which is cal- 
led the Venter or belly, which contains the inteftines and organs 
of generation and digeftion, called the Acomen. ; 

Venver [in ow Cu/fsms) is us'd for the partition of the effeéts 
ofatather and mother, among children born or accruing from 
different marriages. 

Venter, isalfo ufed for the children whereof a woman is 
deliver'd atone pregnancy. 

Equinus Ventow [with Chymifi] 7. e a horfe’s belly, a 
dunghil whercin are inclofed certain veilels for particular opera- 
tions to be performed by the gentle operation of the heat there- 
of, L. 

Infimus Vewtir [in Avat.) the lower part of the belly, Z 

VENTER, one of the four ttomachs of raminant animals. 

Venter [in Law) a mother, as a brother or filler dy the fame 
wenter, i, & by the fame mother, 

Vents [with Efayers, Glafi makers, E¢.]is aterm applied 
to the covers of wind furnaces, by which the air enters, which 
ferve for bellows, and are {topped with regilters or Aues, accord- 
ing to what degree of heat is required, 

ents [in Archited.) pipes of lead or potters-ware, one end 
of which opens into a cell of a neceflary-houfe, the other reach- 
ing tothe roof of it for the conveyance of the fetid air; alfo 
apertures made in chole walls that fultain terrafles to furnith air, 
and to give a paflage for the waters. 

Venre’simo [in Muck Books) 20, Ital. 

Ve'utipucr [ventidudus, L.J a channel, pailage, or con- 
veyance for wind, 

Ve'ntipucts, fpiracles or fubterrancous paflages, where 
frefh cool winds being kept are made to communicate by means 
of dudts, funnels, or vaults with the chambers or other apart- 
ments Of a houtle, to cool them in fultry weather. 

To Ve'ntivate (ventilere, It, and L.) to fan or winnow; 
to gather wind; alfo to give vent. 

VENTILa TION [ vextilezione, 
winnowing of corn. . 

Vewto’aium [old Low) a wind-fan for winnowing of corn. 

VEnt'ose [vexteux, F. vertofus, L.] windy s metaphori- 
cally, empty, bragging, taunting. 

4 Vewro'ss, a cupping glais. 

Venro'sensss? [vewte/itd, Ie. of ventoufe, P. ventsfitas, 

VeEnNto'sity L.] windinefs, windy quality, &e. 

Ve'nree injpiciends [in Law) a writ tor the jearching of a 
Woman who fays the is with child, and by that pretence holds 
lands from him who is otherwife heir at law. 

Ve'nrricre (oentricule, F. ventricelo, It. ventricula, Sp. 
of ventricufys, L. i.e. the lower belly] the ftomach, a skinny 
bowel, feared in the lower belly under the midriff, between the 
liver and the {pleen. It is conftitaced of four tunitles, viz. a 
nervous, a fbrows, a glandulows, anda membranous one 3 the office 
ot which is to ferment or digett the meat. 


. 


Ir. of L. J] a fanning or 
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Ve'nraicirs (ventriceli, L. vemtricule:, F, ventricels, Tr, 
ventricalas, Sp } any round concavities in a body. 

Venratcuut Cerciri fwith drat.) the ventricles of the 
brain, or four certain folds in that part, Which are the partitions 
or fubdivilions of the fornix: the office of thele is to receive the 
ferous humours and convey them to the nottrils; they being, as 
it were. a fink, to drain away the excrementitious matter of the 
brain, Z. 

Venreitcurs Cordis[with Anat_] the ventricles of the heart. 
Thefe are two large holes, the one on the right and the other 
on the left-fide of the heart: the former receives the blood 
from the Vera cava, and fends it to the lungs; and the fatter 
receives the blood from the lungs, and dilkribures it through the 
Whole body by the Aorta. 

Ventricuco'se [vemtrica/sfius, L.) paunch bellied. 

Ventri’cutys [with Anat.) a ventricle, the ftomach, Z. 

Venrricunus [with Surgeon] a core ina botch or boil 
that is broken, 
Vextai’etvous [ventrifuus, L.] laxative, purging the 
belly. 

VENTRI'Loquaus, aterm applied toa perfon who forms 
his fpeech by drawing the air into the lungs, fo that the voice 
comes out of the Thorax, and toa by-ftander fcemes to come 
from a diltance. 

Ventri’Loquisr [ventrifoquus, 
wardly or, as it were, from the belly. 

Venture [aventure, F. ventura, It.] hazard, alfo a cargo 
hazarded at fea, 

Venturer [aventurier, F, venturiere, It.Jone who ha zards, 

To Ve'wrure [aventurar, Span. veaturare, It, avanturer, 
F.] to hazard, to run a rifque, to expole to danger. 

VENTURI'NE powder made of fine gold-wire, ufed 

AvvENTURI'NE by japanners for rewing upon the firit 
layer or varnifh ; alfo the finelt gold-wire uled by embroiderers, 

Ventuartnc Stone, is a tranfparent flone or glals, full of 


L.) one who fpeaks in- 


fuch powder, which comes out of Jta/y and is us'd for {nuff box~ 
es, cane heads é9¢, 
Ve'ntrurous [eventureux, FP, venturofs, Sp.J daring, 
Ve'nturesomeg bold, és’c, 


Venturousty, with hazard. 

Ve'NTURESQMENESS (of aventwrevx, F. and nefs, Se] 

VE'NTUROUSNESs adventuroulnefs, boldnels, daring- 
nefs, hardine(s. 

Ve'nve 2 [in Lew) a neighbouring place or plain, wear 


Venswe that where any thing that comes to be tried in 
law happens to be done. 

veg {in Fencing] a thrutt og pufh. 

Venus’s Comb, Hair Looking-Glaji, and Navel. vert, are 
fevera) forts of herbs. 

Vewus [with Ajiron.) is one of the feven planets, the brigh:- 
eft of all the ftars, except the fun and moon: it pertorms its 
Periodical motion in 224 days, 17 hours, and its motion round 
its axis is performed in 23 hours. The diameter of it is almoit 
equal to the diameter of the earth, 

Venus [with Ajirol.] is accounted a feminine planet, and the 
leffer fortune. 


Venus [with Chym.] is taken for copper, and the cha. o 
racer is + 


Venus [with Heralds] the green colour in the coat-armour 
of kings or fovereign princes. 
Venusr [venujo, It. venujffus, L.) beautiful. 


VENU'sTNESs ‘ 
Vine‘eriey é (venuftas, L.] beautifulnefs. 


Verreco’ss [vepreeo/us, L.) full of briars or brambles. 
Vera‘citry eae It. veracitas, L.] truth. {peaking. 
Vera TRuM {with Botan ] hellebore, ZL. 

Vera (verde, F. verbs, It. and Sp. of verdum, LJ a word 
which ferves to exprels what we affirm of any fubjeét, as is, loves, 
bears, reads, &c. 

Afive Vern, is fuch an one as exprefles an ation tha: 
palles on to another fubjeét or object, as to love God, to write a 
Letter, &c. 

Pajive Vern, is one which exprefles paffion or fuffering, or 
receives the aétion of fome agent, as Jam /oved. 

Neuter Vers, is fuch as expreffes an ation that has Qn 
ticular object on which to fall, as J run, Z Seep, Sc. 

Suifantive Vera, is fuch an oneas expreffes the being or 
fubftance which the mind forms to itfelf or fuppofes to be in the 
object, whether it be there, or not, as J am, thou art, &c. 

Auxiliary Vers, are fuch as ferve in conjugating attive and 
paflive verbs, as am, was, have, bad, &e. 

Reguiar Verps, are fuch as are conjugated after fome one 
manner, rule, or analogy. 

Irregular Venus, are fach as have fomething fingular in their 
termination, or the formation of their tenfes. 

Imperjonal Verns, are {ach as have only the third perfon, a3 
it becomesh, &e. 
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Vefasat (Sp. and F, verdale, Ut. of verdalis L.y that which 
appertains to words or verbs; al fpoken with the mouth, asa 
verbal contract. . 

Veleanan Adjedtives [with Gram.Jare fuch adjeétives as are 
formed froma /vrd, as posible, trom pofum, &e. 

Veannn Suftantives [with Gram.) are fuch fubftantives as 
are formed of Werds: as Government, trom to govern: Gifts, 
from to give: Apprebenjion, from wo apprebend, &e. 

Verga’Liry, a wordy quality. 

To Vu'apauize [verdalijer, F. verbalizar, Sp.) to ule many 
words, to be tedious in difcourle. 

Ve'reatry [of verdalis, L.] in words, by word of mouth. 

Versa scutu [with Betws.) the herb cowllip, oxlip, or 
primrofe, L. ; 

Verna‘scum [with Botan} the herb petty-mullein, wool- 
blade, hig-taper, and Jong wort, Z. 

Versa'rim, word by word, L. 

Verse na[in Botan.] the herb vervain, L. 

Jo Ve'nperate [verderare, L.} to beat or frike. 

VERBERA TION, a beating or ftriking. \ 

Veenera’rion [in Pbyicks] a term ufed to exprefs the 
caufe of found, which arifes from a verberation of the air, when 
ftruck in divers manners by the feveral parts of the fonorous body, 
firit put into a vibratory motion, 

Virose [verda/9, It. verdes, L.) loquacious, talkative. 

Verno'sennss? [verdyidad, Sp. verdojius, L. and nefi) the 

Verno'sity uling many words, fulnels of words, pro- 
lixity in difcourfe. 

Verso'sevy, loquacioutly. 

be RDANT (viridans, L. verdayant, F. verdegziante, It. verde, 
Sp.] green, 

ve RDANTNESS [of verJoyant, q. d, viridans, F. and mefija 
flourifhing, bright, or lively greennels. ; 

Verore, (verdes, It.) a plealant fort of Zrslian white wine 
made at florence. 

Ve'rpecreaseE [verdegris, F. q. d. viror or viriditar, Le 
the greennels ris of brats] che rult of copper, gathered by lay- 
ing plates of that metal in beds, with the husks of prefled grapes, 
and then fcraping off the ruft of the plates made by fo lying: 
alio a fort of magiltery of the common verdegreafe, which is 
diffolved in diftilled vinegar, and then chryftelliz'd in a cool 
place, cali'd alfo Crpfals of Venus, made by Vinegar. 

VeRvestto, a kind of greenifh marble, ufed as a touchftone 
to try gold and other metals, Jtad. 

Ve'nperenr [of verdier, of verdure, F. greenne(s] a forelt- 
officer, that takes care of the vert and fees that it is well main- 
tained. 

Ve'epicr [q. veruma truc didum faying, L.] the anfwer 
of a jury upon any caute, in acourt of judicature, committed to 
their examination, alfo judgment or opinion in other cafes, 

4 General Ve'xoicr, isa verdict that is brought in by a 
jury tothe court in general terms as guilty of the indiétment, 

Special Vernier, is one where the jury find fuch or fuch 
fatts to be done, and as tothe law upon the tats, leave it to 
the judgment of the court. 

Ve'roiture [verd ce terre, or verd a” Tris, F. verdiporro, 
Ie.) a green colour ufed in painting. 


Ve'npour? [verdenr, F. verdura, It. verdor, Sp.] the 
Vexconct greennefs of vegetables, as leaves, Gr. of herbs 
trees, We, 


Vernoy’ (in Herafiry] the border of a coat of arms, charg- 

ed with any kinds or parts of flowers, fruits, er. 

Ve'rapurous, full of verdure, green. 

A Vere-adeptus, one wHo is enter'd into the fraternity of 
the Rofserufians ‘ 

dn Rofy-Crucian Lore as s/earued, 
4s be that Vere-adeptus earned. 
Hud. C.S L.$45--6. 

Ve'renor [o/d Rec} a packet-boat for tranfportation. 

Verectum [Dooms- Day Book) fallow ground. 

Ve'rucunn [verecundus, L.)] modelt, fhame faced, bathful, 

Verecu’spus [o/d Lew) an injury, trefpafs, damage. _ 

Verecu npness (verecundia, Lj modefty, bafhfulneis, ve- 
recundity. 

Vere Npva, the privy-parts ofa man, LZ. 

Vere raumM, a man’s yard, LZ 

Vence (verge, F. verga, It. of virga, L.) a wand, rod, or 
ferjeani’s mace. Pee 

Verce [of vergere, L. to bend or incline downward) the 
eompa’s or extent of judicature, &e. 

Verce [in Dean} the edge. 

Verce [ot the Krag's Court) the compafs or extent, which 
formerly was twelve miles round, within the jurifdition of 
the lord fteward of the king's houfhold, and of the coroner of 
the king’s houfhold. . 

* Court of Verce, isa court or tribunal in the manner of a 
King's bench, which takes cognifance of all crimes and misde- 
meanotrs committed within the Verge of the King's court. 
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Tenant of the Verce, a tenant, fo called, becsule he held 
a ftick or rod in his hand, when he was admitted a tenant and 
{wore fealty to the lord of the manour, 

_ Ve'acenrness [of vergens, L. and 20/3] bendingnels, incline 

ingnefs, cither from or to, : 

Ve'rcer [forte verge, F.] one that carries a white wand 
before a lord chief juilice, é7¢. alfo before a bifhup, dein, é&'¢. 

VERGER of a Cathedral ar Colleziare Church, a waiter who 
opens the pews &’¢, and generally carries a filver rod, 

Verce tre fin Heraliry) is what, by the Englifh heralds, 
eg a pallet or {mall pale, as in the figure annex. [~[77y" 
ed, F. 

Verce'rre [in Heraldry) is the fame that the 
Engiyjb heralds call Paly, i.e, feveral {mall pales or 
a dividing the -_ into fo many parts, F. 

ERGILtak [in Arom.] conflellations, the a 

which deus pha the {pring, L. v. Phiaden 
Veri’pican [veridigue, F. veridico, It. of veridicns, L J 

{peaking truth, cei 
VEKI’DICALNESS [of veridicus, L. veridigve, F. and nef 

— fpeaking, * the quality or facuiry of {peaking truth. 

e’R test [a fuperlative of very] as, be is the veri, 

Rogue that ps ld. 7 iiietnaais 
Veriricaten< [verificatys, L. verifié, F.] proved to be 
VERIFIED truc, made good. 

To Ve'nivy [verificare, It. and L. verifier, F, verificar SpJ 
to make good, to prove to be true : 

To Ve'xivy [in Law) to record edifls or decrees in parlia- 

ment. ; 

VERIFYING [F. verificazione, It. of terificatio, LJ a 

VeriFica’Tion§ making good, or proving to be true, 

Ve'rity [of vere, L. or ot waarlick, Tewe. warrlpeb, Dy. 
oe H. G.} truly, indeed. 

ERI t ; 

Vennsereies [eeridoguas, L.] {peaking the truth. 

VeRisrMtLaRr Loerifimilis, L. vrayfemblable, F. werifimile 
It.] likely probable. : 

VERISIMI‘LITY verifimilitudine Tee of verifimilitude 

VeRisimi’Litupes LJ probability or likelihood. 

Ve'riry (veritas, L. verité B. cerita, It, veridad, Sp.) truth. 

Ve'ri tance, true, F, 

A fod ail lnpei lars trucnels, reality, genuinnefs, 

‘e’RyuIce [werjus, F.) the juice of unripe a 

crab-apples, ee ‘ ie iis tae 
VERMIce‘LLI pafte made up into threads like {mall worms 

by means of an engine preiiing it thro’ {mall holes, alfo an Italian 

foop, made with {uch palte, a provocative to venery. 

Vermi'cunar [vermiculares, L.] of, or Pertaining to, or 
bearinga relemblance to a worm. 

Vexmicutar work [in Scu/ptwre] a fort of ornament us'd 
in rultick work confifting of frets or knobs, cut with points re- 
pretenting in fome fort the track made by worins. 

Vermicuta’ats ( with Botan.) worm gralss the lefler 
houfelecks the herb ftone-crop, mouie-tail, or wall- pepper. 

To VeRMi curate [vermiculatum, L.) to in-lay, t0 work 
in chequer-work or picces of divers colours. 

Vermicuta’rion [with Phyfciens) the griping of the guts. 

VERMICULATION [in Botan.) the breeding of worms in 
herbs, plants, &¢. alfo worm-eating. 

Vermicuto'se [eermicu/ojus, L ) full of worms. 

Vermicuce'siry [vermiculsitas, L.] abundance or fulnels 
of worms. 

Ve'emirorm [vermiformis, L.] fhaped like a worm, 

VERMIFO'RMIS procefur [in Anat.) a prominence or 
bunching knob of the Ceredefizm, fo called from its form and 
fhape, L 

Vermi'rucous [of vermes and fuge, 
away }expelling worms. 

Vermi'Lion [cermilion, F. cermiglio, Ital. vermillen, Sp. 
cermelbum, Port.) a fort of fine fcarlet- coloured paint. 

Ve'rmin (vermes, L. vermine, F. and It, worms, or any 
kind of infects or other animals of a noxious nature to men, 
beatts, or fruits; as lice, fleas, bugs, caterpillars, ants, flies, Etc. 
alio rafcally people, 

Ts Ve'xm inate [cerminare, L.] to breed worms. 

To Ve'rminate [in Medicinch is to be troubled with the 
gripes in the bowels or wringing of the belly; alfo to breed 
worms, 

VERMINA'TION, a breeding worms in animal bociss, cattl> 
or vezetables, 

Ve'RMINoUS [vermins/ys,L.] full of worms. 

Ve'rminousness [of verminsjzs, L. and aefs] fulnefs of 
worms, Worm catene(s, : 

VerMt’rarous [of ceries and parere, L.) breeding worms, 

VeamiParousness [of vere worms and pario, L. to 
bring forth young] a worm-breeding quality. 


f s tad 
ERMI'vorous [of cermis and vorax, L.} devouring or 
feeding on worms. 





L. to chafe or drive, 


Vexmi‘vorousness 


ed 
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Veavervorousness [of vermes and ersx, devouring, L. 
and a¢/s) a worm-devouring nature. 

Vernaccta, Zt. a fort of dtalian Wine. 

Veana’cutar [vernacola, It. vers xulei, LJ proper and 
peculiar to the houfe or country one lives or was bora in; allo 
natural. : 

The VerNacutar [proper or peculiar) tongue of a country. 

VreNa‘cucannass (o€ vermaculus, and mei) propernels or 

cufiarnels to onc’s own country. Ae 

Via Nat (vernalis, L.] of, or pertaining to the {pring. 

Verna Signs [in Afron.J thote figns the jun isin, during 
the {pring fealon, viz. Ariet, Tawras, and Gemine. 

Veanxat Egivinox [in Aifron.] isthat which happens when 
the fun is alcending from the equator towards the north pole. 

Ve'rnxant (versa, LJ (pringing, growing green. 

Veanisn, vs Varnil. ° 

VerNnicre. See Veronrca. are 

Veani tury [vernilitas, L.}fervite carriage, the fubmiflive, 
fawning behaviour of a flave. es . 

VERONICA {rn abbreviation of ; criconia, quali vera icon, 
a true image] thole portraits or representations of the face of our 
Saviour on handkerchiefs, which are faid to be imprefied by 
Chrii's wiping his face, as he carried the crofs, with the hand- 
kerchief of St. f’eroniea, or laid over it in the fepuichre. 

Vero’sxica [in Botan.) the herb fluellin, L. 








Verret? [virele, F.Jaferrel, a ticle, imall brafs or iron 
Veerit § ring at the end of a walking-cane, or the handic 


of fome working-tool. ; 

Verri’curar Tunick [with Anat.) a coat of the eye, the 
fame as Ampbiblefroides. ; ; 

Verau'ca [in Surgery}a wart, 3 fall, hard, brawny fwei- 
ling, breaking out of the skin in any part of the body, 

Veeruca’ria fiwith Boter.} the herb wart-wort or turn- 
fole, L. : 2 

Vernvco’sensss [of verrwcofas, L. and nejs] fulnels of 
warts, : “0 

Veeny? [in Heraldry] is a fort of chequer-work, in the 

Vary §¢ thape of little bells; and it it be Argent and Azare, 
it isenough to Jay Kerry alone; but, if the colours 
are any other, they mull beexpreis’d. See the cf- 
cutcheon. 

Ve'xsanre [ver/abilis, L.) that may be turned, 
Versani'Lity {verfdilitar, L.J aptnels to be turned, 
Ve'rsapLeNness§ or wound any way. : 
Versa’tive (ver/atilit, L ] turning eafily, apt to be turned 

ound any Way. ; 
a: Vaasa faite 5s [of eerfurilis, L. and ue/i] aptneis to be 
or wound any Way. ; 
reuse verfa, F. verje, verfas, L.) aline or part of a dif- 
courle in Pace ora dilcourte confifling of a certain number of 
long and fhort fyllables which run withan agrecable cadence, 
the like being reiterated in the continuation of the piece. 

Verse (verjet, F. verfesto, It. verjas, La) a claule of a fen- 
tence, a {mall portion of a chapter in the bible, 

Ve'rs'p [versate, It. verfade, Sp. ot verjatus, L. J well 
skilled, inttructed, &’¢. in any art or {cience. ; 

Ve'rsep Sine [in Mathemat.] is a tegment of the diameter 

ota circle, lying between the right fine and 
the lower extremity of the arch, as in the 
figure; as AB is the verfed fine of the arch 
D AC and DB the verfed fine of the arch CD. 

Ve'rsicie [verficwlus, L. petit verfet, F.Ja little verie. 
Versico’Louren [verjficoler, L.) being of fundry or chan- 

olours. 
Pyaanivica’rton (F. verfificazione, It. of L] amaking 
rerfes, or the art of maxing verics. 
i venti PICA'TORY [versificatortxs, L.] belonging to verfi- 
4 Vi'ast rier [oerlifcater, L. verfifcateur, FP. verfificatore, 
r of veries. 
52 babel M (cerfformis, L.] that changes its fhape. 

To Ve'nster [verjifer, F. verjificar, Sp. verjificare, It, and 

.] to make veries. ain 
a, eearisis {of verjus and eloguium, L.] a {peaking in 
yeast (F. verjfome, Tt, of ver/fo, L.) a tranflation out of 
one language into another. x ; ; 

Versuti Loquous [ver/aitilguus, L.) talking cunningly or 

i! 
eee [of verd, F. of verde, F. and It, viridis, L.] the trecs of 
a foreft, or any thing that is capalle of covering a deer. : 
ree) Vert [in Heraldry] fignifies the green, and, in 
1 engraving, is expretied by diagonal lines, drawn from 
the dexter chief corner to the finilter bate. 

ERE A green colour is called Vert, in the blazon of the 
courts of all under the degree of nobles but, in the coats of 
noblerocn, it is called Emerauld, and in thofe of kings Manas. See 
the efcutcheon. 
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Heralds fay, that Vert, of Chriflian virtues, Cenote charity 
and hope, and among Secular virtues, honour, civility, and 
couriefy; allo joy, love, and plenty ; of the elements, the Larti: 
of the planets, Mercury: of precious ftones, the Emerald; of 
metals, Quichi/ver; of conltitutions. the PAvegmatick; of the 
ages of man, 2éath; of the months of the year, pri/ and Muay, 
They fay likewife, that thole, who Lear Vert in their coat-ar- 
mour, are obliged to fupport peafants and labourers, and parti- 
eularly the poor that are opprefled. Sy/vamus Morgan fays, 
Vert with Or fignifies pleajure and joy, and with drgeat, inno- 
cent love, 

Overt Vent, great woods. 

Nether Vi RT, under-wnods, : 

Special Viar [Fore?-Lace) all trees which grow in the king's 
wood within the forelt, chat are capable of covering a deer, called 
Green Hue. 

Virta’cus, a hound that will hunt by him‘lf, and bring 
home his gime; a tumbler, L. 

Ve‘Rre, turn over leat, L. 

Verre’sra [with daatomif:] any turning joint in the bo- 
dy a joint of the back-bone, L. 

Verre’nrat [of vertebra, L.] belonging to the Vertebre 
or turning-joints of the body. 

Verte seat? [in Anat.) (vertedre, It.) a chain of little 

Verte BRes§ bones reaching from the neck down the back 
to the Os Sacrum, and forming the third part of a human skele- 
ton, call’d the Spina Dorji, L. 

Vertepra’ves {in Axatomy) a pair of mutcles that ferve to 
ftretch out all the Mertedres of the back, L. 

Ve'rtex (L. vertice, It.) the top of any thing. 

Ve'xtrex [in Asat.] the crown of the head of that part of 
it Where the hairs turn, as it were, round a point. 

Vertex [with dircn.) that point of the heavens which is 
juit over our heads, and is otherwile called the Zenith. 

Vertex of a Conc, Pyramid, &c. is the point of the upper 
extremity or end of the axis or top of the figure. 

VERTEX @f @ Conick Seétion, is the point of the curve where 
the axis cuts it, alfo called the Zenith, 

Verrex of @ Glaji [in Optics} is the fame with the pole. 

VertEx of a Figure [in Geometry] is the vertex or the 
point oppofite to the bafe. 

VeRtince [vertibidis, L ] that may be turned. 

Ve'rtican (F. and Sp. gerticale, It. of verticalis, L.) of, 
or sede to the vertex. 

‘end ipLeness [of vertisiliz, L. and efi} aptnels or eafi- 
nefs to turn. 

Vertica’Lity 2 [of vertical, F. verticalis, L. and mefi,} 

VE'RTICALNE ue the being right over one’s head. 

Verricat Point [with Ajfronomers] the fame as Vertex: fo 
that a ftar is faid tobe vertical, when it happens to be in that 
point which is juft over any place. 

Ve'aticar Angles [in Geom] are thofe which, being op 
poftte to one another, touch only in the angular point. 

Verticat Circles [in Affrow.] are great circles of the hea- 
vens interfecting one another in the Zenith and Nadir, and of 
confequence are at right angles with the horizon. 

Veaticat Line [in Conicks] is aright line drawn onthe 
vertical plane, and pafiing through the vertex of the cone. 

Vertican Plane [in Dialling} isa plane perpendicular to 
the horizon. 

Vertican Plane [in Per/pefive] isa plane perpendicular 
to the geometrical plane, pading thro’the eye and cutting the 
perfpective plane at right angles. 

Prime Vervicar [in djron.) is that vertical circle or azi- 
muth which paffes through the poles of the meridian, or which 
is perpendicular to the meridian and paffes thro’ the equinoétial 
points. , 

VerticaLu Re [with Ajronemers] the meridian-circle, fo 
call'd, becaute it paties through the Zenith or vertical point. 

Veati'city (ol certere, L. toturn) the nature or quality 
of the loaditone, or a touched needle, fo cali'd of pointing to- 
wards the north and fouth. 

Verti’cittatep [verticillatus, L.] knit together as a 
joint; apt to turn. 

Verti'ciurate Plants [with Betanijis) arefuch as have 
their flowers intermixed with {mall leaves, growing in a kind 
of whirls about the joints of the ftalk, as penny-royal, hore- 
hound, &e, 

Verticitia’tus, a,um [in Botan. Writers) is when the 
flowers grow round the ftalks at a certain diltance, asin the Lec- 
norws, Mint, &e, L. 

Verti'cinous [vertiginewx, F. vertigina/o, It. vertigincfus, 
L.) giddy. 

Vertlctrousness [of vertigino/us, L. wertiginewx, F. 
and x¢/t) giddinels. 


Ve'rtice? agiddinefs or fwimming in the head, an indif- 
Vr'etico§ polition of the brain, whereig the patie {ces 
8 P the 
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the objefts about him as if they turned round, and fancies he 
turns round himfelf, tho” he is all the while at re(t, F. and L. 

Veari crace (of vertere, L. to tarn)a preparing of ground 
to rece've teed, by llirring or turning it. : 

Ve‘atvs (wrtws, L. verti, P. virtt, It. cirtad, Sp.) is de- 
fined to be a hrm purpoe of doing thofe things which reafon 
tells us is belt; or, as others define it, a habit ofthe foul, by 
which a man isinclined todo good, and to fhun evil: moral 
honeily. good principles. And asitisacommon faying in the 
ichouls, all the virtues are link’d together; fo we may conclude, 
that all the (cardinal) virtues are helpful and afliitant one to the 
other; for itis impollible tor any one to be prudent, without 
being a pirtaker of fortitude, temperance, and juitice. 

The Antients fia Painsing, &c.) repreiented virtue by Her- 
cults, only clothed with @ lion's skin and hisclub, performing 
fome one of iis twelve labours; as offering to ilrike adragen, 
guarding an apple tree, Ge. or holding in his hand three golden 
apples. His being naked denoted the limplicity of virtue; the 
dragon did fignify all manner of vices; the lion's skin was an 
emblem of mignanimity; his oaken club fignifed reafon; the 
knottinefs of his club intimated the difficulty and labour in feek- 
ing after virtue; and the three golden apples were emblems of the 
three virtues Moderation, Content, and Labeur, 

The Cardinal Vervuss [with Mora/jis) are Prudence, Ja- 

ice, Fortitude, and Temperance, . 

All be Naxtues had temples built to them, by the antients, 
and facrifices were perform’d to them, and feflivals folemnized: 
as the temples of Peace, Comeord, Quietness, Liberty, Safety, Ho- 
amour, Felicity, Piety, Charity, Coaitity, &c. ; 

Vertuo'so [virtvsjo, It. of LJ an accomplifhed perfon, 
one well vericd in natural philofophy, &e. 

Ve'xruous [vertveex, F. osrtvoj2, It. and Sp. of virtze/us, 
L.} inclined or di!pofed to virtue, 

Ve'atuousness [of wriwofzs, L. virtuewx, F. and ne/s} 
jncliningnels to virtue, a virtucus difpofition. Loy tt 

Vearuo'st (virewof ; It. and L.] accomplifhed, ingenious, 

nterprizing perfons. . 
: v ice Eich Mercoraiegits] a comet that refembles a fpit, 
being pretty much of the fame kind with the Lomcbites, only 
its teal isrounder, and its tail longer, and fharper pointed, L. 

Verva‘crum, land that has been fallow and is ploughed in 
the {pring, in order to be fown the next year. 

Va'rvain [verdena, Sp. It. and L. verveine, F] an herb 
antiently led about facred rites and ceremonies, called alfo holy- 
herb, pigeon’s grafs and Jan's tears. : 

VeRvita‘’co dae Botansj}s) the black chameleon-thifle, L. 

Ve'rvisg, a fort of coarle woollen-cloth, otherwife called 
Plonkets. : 

Vaeru Montanser [with Anatomifis] a fort of litte valve in 
the place where the ejaculatory dudts enter the Uretbra, L. 

Ve'ay [veré, of verws, L. or waar, Tent. warr, Du. wahr, 
H. G. true) indeed, im reality, real, arrant, identical, allo 
Mra Ledabl Vane Sadek (haw Pig) wed click 

erfons as are immediate Jord and tenant one to the other. 

Vesctas [old Rec.) Vetches or Tares. 

Vesica [wih Anatorrits) the bladder, a membranous or 
skinny part in which any humour ts conrained, L, 

Bilaria Vesica [in Anaterny the gall-bladder, an hollow bag 
placed in the under or — fide of the liver, being 4omewhat 
in the fhape of a pear, L. 

Difiuliarsria Vearea (with Céymifts} a large copper veflel, 

tinned on the infide. uled in the diftillation of ardent {pirits; fo 

named, becaule the fhape of it is like a blown bladder, L. 
Urinaria Vesica, the urine bladder, L. ; . 
Vesica‘ria [with Botani/?s) the plant A/kakengi or winter- 
cry, Le 

orients Nux, the bladder-nut, Le 

Vesrcatory [oeicaterre, F. vefcicatorio, It. of vefica- 
teriam, L.] anexterna!l medicine which ferves to raife bliters. 

Ve'sicies (veicele, L Jiittle bladders, F 

Vesicuba felis, the gall bladder, Z. ; 

VusteuLas Adipofae [with Anatomif?s] certain bladders of 
fat about the skin, and in the ipaces between the mutcles. 

Vesicuna Seminafis [with Anatomifts } the feed- bladder, 
which confiltsof onc thin membrane, divided into many little 
cells, like thofe in a pomegranate, or fomewhat refembling: a 
bunch of grapes. They are innumber two, and, by a peculiar 
patiage, fend forth the Semen contained in them into the Ure. 
thra, L 

Vesicua’ats [with Anatoms/fs] the lowelt part of the 
wind-pipe ; 

Vi sre, the evening; the evening ftar, L. 

Vesre’rics fin the Serdonae at Paris) the laft aét or exercile 
fur taking thedeyree of dottor, 

Vusreks [in the Popi® Service] evening-fongs or evening- 
prayess. (epres, F, ge/pero, It. vifperas, Sp. of wejper, L.) 

Sisiliet Vesryns, vefpers fo called, on account of a gene. 
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rl maffaere of the Freach, by the inhabitants of the ifland of Si- 
ei/y, in the year 1532. 

VesPertiLio, a bait, a rere-moufe,akind ofbird Z. 

Vesperricio’'num Ale [in Anatomy) wwo broad membra- 
nous ligaments, by which the bottom gf the wom is ty"d to the 
bones of the flunk, fo named from their relemblance to the 
wings of a bar, Z. 

Vesperri ‘ne [uc/pertinus, L.] pertaining to the evening. 

Vespertine [with Aijron.} a term uled ofa planet, which 
is fuid to be Vejpertine, when it fets after the fun. 

Ve'sser (vas, L. vile or vaiftau, F. vujo, It. and Sp.) any 
fort of utenfil to contain any thing within it. 

Empty Vessecs found moet. 

And fo do empty tcullss tor men of the weakeft intelleéts are 
generally obferv'd to talk the molt and loudcit. 

Ve'ssen [vaifeax, F, vafeelfo, It.) a thip, 
lighter, &e. 

Vessru [with Anatomifs) a little conduit or pipe for con- 
veying the bicod or other hamours ofthe body. 

Vesser of Eleiicn [Scripture Terms} an ele&t or repro- 

VEsseL of Reprobutiong bate perfon. 

Verse of Puper, halt a quarter of a thet. 

Vessens [in Architefure} certain ornaments vfually fet over 
cornices, and focalled, becaufe they seprefent feveral forts of 
wrenfils, which were in ule among the antients, as barks, hoys, 
fhips, &e, 

Visses, 
Safelt.. 

Vassicno'n [with Horfemen] a wind-gall or foft fwelling on 
the imand extjide of a horie’s hough, that is, both on the right 
and on the left of ir. = 

4A Nes {vejle. F.Ja garment fora child, alfo a walte.coat, 

To Vese | Sevctir, BF. rivefire, Ie veitir, ve(Pire,L. to clothe} 
to bellow upon, to admit to the pofleffion of, as to velt a perion 
with the fupreme authority. 

Zo Vest [in Laz) is to infeoft, give feifin, or patinto full 
polleiion of lands or tenements. . ° 

Vista‘Lia, fealts held on the sth of Fane, in honour of the 
Goddels rv/fa. : 

Vestats, Peial virgins, were chofen out of the nobleft fax 
milies of Rome, for the keeping of the Vejfial fire abovemention- 
edi which, if it happened to go out, it was not to be lighted 
again by any hre, but the beams of the fun. 

Vesrep [among the Reman Catholicks) is faid of priells when 
they are clothed ready to fay mafs, 

Ve'sriary (vejiariva, L. veffiaire, F. vePiaria, Ie. vefua. 
ria, Sp.) a dreiing-room, a place in a monaltery where the 
monks clothes are laid up, a friar’s wardrobe. 

Ve'stipre (vefidule, F. vePibulo, It. and Sp. of vePibulum, 
L,] was a large open pace before the door, or at the entry of a 
houle, which the Romans called Atrium poputerum and Vepiba- 
darts which fome derive trom the Goddels 2a, qe de Padscliene 
Vejle, it being ufual for prople to fop here before they entered 
the houles others derive it from We/2is a garment and wmdbedare 
to walk, becaufe the vellibles in the modern houfes being open 
places at the bottom of large {tair-eales, which ferv'd as thorouch- 
fares to the jeveral appartments in the houfe, when vilits of cere- 
mony were made, they let full cheir robes in the Mfibve, 

4 Vestipua is alio ufed fora kind of anti-chamber before 
the entrance of an ordinary apartment. . 

Vesri'sutum [with daatomifs) a cavity or hollow bone in 
the part call'd Ox getrojum, which is fituated behind the Frue- 
Jireifa Ovalic, in the barrel of the ‘ear, and covered with a thin 
membrane, L. 

Vesticatip [vePigaras, 
track, fearched out diligently. 

Vesti cia of Tendo [in Nat. Hi?.] little holtows in the 
fhells formed fur fillening or rooting the tendons of the mufcles, 


Barque, hoy, 


a fort of cloth commonly made inthe county of 


L.] traced or followed by the 


Vesticts 2 [eufiges, F. vefigi, It, of L.] foot fleps, tra- 

Vesriciag ces. 

Vesriru’na [vith Fed?) a delivery of poffeflion by a 
{pear or taf. 


Ve'srmenrs [vefimenta, L. vetements, F, vefinsenti, It. ve. 
flimento, Sp.) cloths, raiments. 

Ve'stry [votiarium, L. vefiaire, F, vefiaria, Ie, vefuaria, 
Sp.Jan apartment joining to a church, where the pricits velit. 
ments and huly utenfils are kept, alfo an affembly of the heads 
of a parith generally held in that room, 

Ve stry-Clrrk, x fcrivener who keeps the parifh accounts. 

hd pstay Kerper, a fexton whofe office is to look afer the 
veltry. 

Vastry-Men, a feleé& number of the principal inhabitants 

a parifh, who annually chufe officers in the parish, and 
Manage the affairs of it; fo named from the cultom of meeting 
in the veitry of the church. 

[= £5 Vesvu [in Heraldry) is when there isin an ordi- 
===" nary fome divifion only by lines, and fignities clorh- 

f. =} ed, as tho’ fome garment were laid upon it, See the 
ae” elcutcheon, 





Verre 


VE 


Vesru a dexira [with Heral/)] i. ¢ clothed on 
—t j the right fide, and Veflv a jinijfra, 4 e. clothed on 

Ps RL che dete fide, are, as repre‘ented in the e:curcheon, 
WHI and 2 contra. ; 

Vestu’ra [in off Rec} an allowance of fome fet portions of 
the fruits of the earth, as corn, grils, wond, G'c. asa part of 
the Glary or wages due to fome officer, fervant, or labourer, 
for his livery or velt. 

Vesturt[ccture, F. of ecfitas, L.] any garment. : 

Vesrure [invefiture, F. invesitura, It. and L) (in Law) 
an admittance to a poffeffion or the profits of it. ; 

Ve'sture cfan Acre of Land (ofd Stat.) the profit arifing 
ae (vieia, L. vege, F. veecia, [t.Ja kind of pulle, 
chich-peate. 

Kidaey-Veteou, a plant. . 

Ve'reran [F. veterano, It. and Sp. veteranus L.] having 

red long in a place or office. ; 
varie Stldiers, old foldiers who have ferved long in 
the wars; in France, officers of 20 years {tanding. ; 

VereraTo Rian [veteratorivs, L.] crafty, deceitful. 

Vererina’ Ria Medicina, phvlick tor cattle, L. 

Verertnartius, a farrier or horfe-leech; alfo a letter out 
o! horfes to hire; a horfe courfer, L. _ 

Verernus [with Phyfetans] a lethargy or drowfy dileate, 
a continual i of fleep; allo drowlinets, fluggifhnels, floth- 

Inefs. 

- Ve'ritum aamivem [in Law] a forbidden diftrefs, as when 
the bailiff of a lord dillrains beats or goods, and the lord for- 
bids his bailiff to deliver them, when the fheriff comes to replevy 
them, but drives them to places unknown, €'e. 

Veto nica [with Botani?s) the herb betony, L. : 

Verurti’no, a hirer of horfes in Jta/y, who is alfo a guide 
to travellers, and brings back their horfes, Stal, 

Veru'stess (detujtas, L ) antientnefs, antiquity. 

V.G. [for verdi gratia, L, i, ¢. to inftance ina word) as for 

*Gnflance, namely.. 

Yo Vex | vexare, L.]to teaze, to trouble, to opprefs, to 
torment, ; \ 

Vexa‘rion, difquict or trouble of mind, diftarbance. 

Vexa'rious, caufing trouble or grief, burthenfome, trou- 
blefome. ; 

Vexa'trousty, ina troublefome perplexing manner. 

Vuxa’riousniss [of vexetion, F. of L. and acjs) a trouble- 
fome, perplexing, vexing quality, nature, or circum(tance. 

Vexi'tuumM, abinner, £ 

Vexibtum [in Botam, Writers) the banner of the broad 
fingle leaf, which ftands upright; Mexi//e, in or with a banner; 
Fexilfis, in or with banners, L. 

Ve'xine (vexan:, L.] teazing, troubling, 6. : 

Ucry [Stianer derives it of ox, Sax. horrour, g, ogelic, 
Sax. horrible) of an ill or deformed countenance or thape, 

Uc ty, unbecoming, naughty, bate. 

lp 3 {in Mufick Books} equal or equally. 

U'ertness (prob, of ox, Ssx. horrour, whence ogelicnery, 
Sax.) deformedneis, mifhapenne!s of countenance, body, Se 

U cxity (pro's, of ozelic, Sax. horrible | deformedly, Ge. 

UI, the dipthong UJ, in the middle of Englith words is 
pronounc'd like the long U, and liable to the fame difference of 
found, ¥.U. Excepting fometies (5 ) as J thort, as in duifd, 
Conduit, &c, and (z) as J, lorg. as in Gaile, Guide, ; 

Vier aarmis, by force of arms, aterm ufed in indidments 
to denore the forcible and violent commillion of any crime, L. 

Vi vaica arovenda Cin Lew] a writ which is ferved when 
a bifhop his certified into the court of chancery, that the par- 
fon of any church within his jurifdicton is out of his church or 
giebe by any Jaw force, L. ! , 

Vi vaica removenda [in Lace} a writ which lies where, a 
‘debate being between two parfons or provilors for a church, 
one of them mukes a forcible entry into it, with a number of 
laymen, and holds the other our, L. 

Via, a way, paffage, road, or high-way, Z. 

Combiia Via [in Pafwifirs) is the vine of Suturn, when 
parted it alcends thro’ the middle of the sla to the knob at 
the root of the middle finger. 

Combujfa Via [in Afrology) is the {pace of 45 degrees, com- 
prehended within the fecond half of the fign Libra, and the 
whole of Scorpie, fo called by realon of feveral violent and ill 

oding fixed ftars placed in it. 

Gaerne Via fia Ajrcn ) a white circle that encompaffes the 
whole firmament, extending itfeiflometimes with a fingle one, 
to be fen ina clear ight. By later obfervations it has been 
difcovered to be an innumerable company of fixed flars, diffe- 
reatin fize and fituation, which cannot be diftinguithed but by 
the help of a telefcope. It is popularly called the Mi/é- Way, 
and Mirtriing Preet, ; 

The Via ductea, this circle is call'd the Ga/axin or milk-way. 


a Se | 
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Tt was not legal that Fupiter’s fons thould obtain heavenly ho- 
nours, before they had jucked Fume’s breaft. For which rea- 
fon they fay Mercury brought Hereales, when he was ney born, 
and put him to June's brealt, and that he did indeed fuck; 
but Fume apprehending the matter put him away, and fo her 
milk flowing out plencifully made this milky circle, Erate/t. 
Benes. 

Regia Via, the king’s high way, which is always open and 
Which no body may fhut by any threats, as leading to a city, 
town, or port; which ought to be wide enough fur two carts 
to go achrealt, or fixteen horiemen armed, L. 

Via felis [with Ajram.) the ecliptick line, {0 called, becaufe 
the fun never gres out of it, Z. 

Via Jelis (in Palmijfry) a ftrait line running down from the 
knob at the root of the ring finger into the hollow of the hand. 

Viae prime [with Pbyie Jare the ttomach and gutsy in- 
cluding the whole length of the alimentary duct from the mouth 
to the Spbin&er ani, L, 

View (pbiala, L. phiste, F. fala, It. of gidan, Gr.Ja {mall 
glafs-bottle, 

Via'tes [with Myrbz/ozif#s} a name which the 
to thole deities who, as they imayzined, had the 
dianthip of the roads and high-ways, ZL. Mercury was plac'd 
at the head of them, and their common {acrifices were (wine. 

Vianps [of viandes, F. viandar, Sp.] victuals, meat, food, 

a Sor ae {in Boram. Writ.) of the roads, or that grows in 
roads, LZ, 

Via'ticaten [viaticatys, L.] furnifhed with things neceffa- 
for a journey, 

Via rick (viaticus, L.] pertaining to a journey. 
Via'ricum [‘atigue, F. viatice, It. of via, L. a 
Manner Of necefiaries or 
expence of a journey. 

Viaticum [with the Romanijis] the holy fecrament given 
to dying perfons by Popijh pricils, 

1BEX, a Mark or print of a {tripe or blow, L. 

Vusex, [in Medicine} a black, blue {pot, occafioned by a 
flux of blood. 

Vino, the flower of the herb Britannica, L. 

Vi'praste [vibradilis, L.) that may be fhaken or brandifhed. 

Te Vi'srare [vrbrar, Sp. vibrare, It. and L.} to thake, te 
brandith; allo to {wing to and fro, 

Vinration [in Mecham.) a regular, reciprocal motion of a 
body, i.¢. of a Pendslum, which being fulpended at freedom 
fwings this way and then that. The regular motion of a Pen- 
dulum in aclock is 3600 vibrations in an hour. 

_ Vivsratine (vidrans, L. of viérare, L.) brandifhing, thak- 
ing; allo {winging to and fro, as the Pendulum of a clock: 

Visratine Motion [with Naturalijii) is avery quick and 
fhort motion of the folid parts of the bodies, cauled by the 
Pulfe or ftroke of fome body upon them. So the riys of light 
or fire, ftriking upon the {mall particles of bodies, do excite in 
them fuch vibrations, and caule them to grow hot and fhine. 

For all fixed folid bodies, being heated to a due degree, will 
emit light and thine, and bodies which abound with par- 
ticles, and efpeciaily fuch a3 are fulphureous, do emit light, 
Which way foever their parts come to be agitated into thefe vi- 
brating motions, whether it be by Heat, by Rudding or Strik. 
ing, or by Putrefaélion or fome animal or vital motion. 

Thus Quickflver emits a light, when fhook in Facuo, 

The fea-water fines, or (as they call it) burns ina florm. 

The back of a cat or neck ofa horie, when rubb’d with the 
hand in the dark, 7 

Thus wet hay kindles: and thus vapours shine which arife 
from putrid waters, as the Len's fatuus, 

Vipri’ssant (cibrifans, L.] quavering, 

Visrt’ssaz [with Amat.) the hairs that grow in the no» 
ftrils, L. 

Vi'car [vicaire, F. vicario, It. and Sp. vicarivs,L.] a depu- 
ty¥, @ perion appointed to perform the funétions of another per- 
fon in his abfence and under his authority; the parfon of a pa- 
rifh, who fupplied the place cf a reétor, where the predial tithes 
are impropriated. 

Vi'car General, a ticle given by King Heary VIII, to 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Ejfex, to overlook the clergy and 
regulate matiers relating .o church affairs. 

Grand Vicar [of the Pope) a cardinal, who has jarifdittion 
over all fecular and regular pricits, and over ail offenders againit 
the church of Rome, &c. 

ViICARAGE (eicariatas, L. vicariat, Fy vicariats, vicaria, 
Sp.] the fpiritual cure or the benefice of a vicar, 

VICARAGE endowed, is where a fufScient portion is fer out 
or fevered for the maintenance of the vicar, when the benefice 
is appropriated. 

~Vica'aio deliberande, &c. [in Law] a writ which lie for 
a fpiritual perfon in prifon, upon the forfeiture of a recognifance, 
without the King’s writ, ZL. 
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Vickatan 2 (eicurial, F. viearius, L.) of, o pertaining 
Vicarious § toavicars allo {ubordinate, in the place ot 
another. : 


Vica’ktousness [of vicarivs, and ne/s) fubordinatenels. 

Vice [cvs, F. of vires, L. i, ¢. courte, place, ftead, a turn) 
an initrument vied by Smiths and many other artificers. 

Vice [with (Glafers) an inttrument wih two wheels for 
drawing lead, for working window lights. 

Toe Vice-pin or key. 

Vice [iF vrsio, It. oscis, Sp. and Port of vitinm, L.] an 
habit contary to virtue, fin, debauchery, naug’tinels, lewd- 
nels, f5"¢6 

Vice ig often clorly'dD in Girrues habir. 

That is, hypocrily often fo dilguites, and cuilom fo often 
pallistes vice, that it is not very ealy to dittinguith between 
Virtue and fice. 

Vice torrets Sin, Or Chr Oevil rebukes Bin. 
Or, among the vulgar, 
The Kettle calls the Por Black.arfe. 

H.G. Dee Topé veriwerfer dem Keffel, dafser (charts frp. 

A reproof to thofe who are apt to refleét upon others for 
thoie crimes or millakes, which they are frequently guilty of 
themiclves. Clodius accufat moecbos. Lat. 

Cithere Vice ts Gengeance will follow. 

This aphoriim is too rarely confider'd by the generality of 
mankind, but is however neverthclefs certain: The Latins fay 5 
Rara antecedentem feeleflam deferuit pocna pede Claada. 

Vick Erbieks) an elective habit, deviating cither in 
excels or defect from a jult medium, wherein virtue is placed. 

Vice [F. im Cormpojition as a Prafixum] implies a fubordi- 
nation, or the fupplying of another's place; as vice-roy, vice, 
or vif count, &'c. 

Vice-ddmiral, one of the three principal officers of the royal 
navy, who commands the fecond {quadron, and has his flag tet 
up in the fore-top of his thip. 

Vice-Chamberdain [in a King’s Court] a great officer under 
the lord chamberlain, who in his abfence has the command and 
controll of all officers, belonging to that part of the houle call’d 
the chamber, or above fairs. 

Vics-Chanceilor [ot an University] a member who is chofen 
annually to perform the office of the chancellor. 

Vice-pominus [in ofd Rec.Ja vilcount, theriff, or vidam. 

Vice-pominus epif/copi [in Can. Late) is the official, com- 
miflary or vicar general of a bithop, L. 

Vice cexenr(F. vice gerens, t Jone who atts for, mana- 
ges, governs for or under another. 

Viice-roy [P. vice-ré, It. vis/o-rey, Sp. viee-rey, Port.) a 
deputy-king, one who governs a {tate inftead of a king. 

Vicg-novaLty [vice royaute, F.) the place and dignity of a 
viceroy. 

Vice, a jefler in a play. 

Vice wverfa, on the contrary, the fide being turned or 
changed, L. 

Jo Vi'ciate, and Comp. v. To Vitiate. 

Vicr'NaRy Fi tee) L ] belonging to twenty. 


Vicis'’rum [in Law] the fame as Venue, 
Vicinace? [vicinitas,L. voifinage, F. vicinita, lt. vecin- 
Vict'nity § dud. Sp.) neighbourhood, nearnefs. 


Vict’nan (vvernalis, L.) belonging to neighbours. 

Vicious [viciewx, F. vizis/a, It. vieiofo, Sp, vitiofus, L.] 
blameable, corrupt, faulty, lewd, Se. alfo uncorredt in wri- 
ting ; allo unruly, {aid of a horfe. 

Vi'ciousry, lewdly, corruptly, &e. 

Vi'ciousness [of vstioftas. L.) a vicious nature, &e. 

Vi'cis & venellis, &e. (in Law] a writ againit a mayor, 
bailiff, &¢. for not taking care that the ftreets be well cleaned. 

Vicr'ssitupe [F. cverfitudine, It. ot vicifituds, L.] the 
fuceeeding of one thing after another, &¢, 

Vica'ssiry (wieijitas, L.] a changing or fucceeding by 
courfe, an interchangeable courte. 

Vico'Nrrets [in Lew) vicontiel rents, certain farms for 
which the flert pays a rent to the king, and makes what pro- 
fit he can of them. 

Viconriets 2 [in Law)as Writs Vicontiel, i. ¢. of, or 

VicownTisus§ pertaining to the theriff, 7. ¢. fuch as are 
triable in the county-court betore the fheriff. 

Vi' count [vieccomes, L. vicomte, F. viconto, It, viconde, Sp.J 
a nobleman next in dignity to an Ear). 

V countess (uismtesa, F. viscatefa, It, vicecomitifa, L.Ja 
vilcoont’s wile. 

Vico'unry [viceconitis ditic, L] the jurifdiction of a vif- 
count. 

Vi'eting (vi@ima, Sp. and L. otfime, F. vittima, lt. of 
vidoria, L.Jaiacrtce. Properly fach as the antient Romaas 
offered to their Gods alter a victory; and thence it is figura- 
tively apply'd to a perion that fufters perfecution or death, to 
iatisty the revenge or pailion of great men. 

ViCTIMA‘a tus [among the Romans] a minifter or fervant of 


Vii 


the priclls whofe office was to bind the victims and prepare the 
water, knife, cake, and other things necellary to the tacrifice. 

Victor [vittore, It.] a conqueror, a vanquilher, LZ 

Vicro'rtia [vdoria, L.) was reprefented by the antients as 
a lady clad all in gold, holding a helmet in one hand, and a 
pomegranate in the other. The helmet was an emblem of love, 
and the pomegranate of the unity of wit and counfel, Some- 
times fhe was drawn with wings ready to fly, Randing upon a 
globe, with a garland of bays in one haud, anda coronet of the 
Emperor in the other. Sometimes holding in one hand. A gar- 
Jand of olives and laurel, and in the other a branch of palm. 

Victory over Temptations and Calamities is delcrib'd bya 
woman clad in a fion’s skin like Hercules, girt with a girdle of 
gold, having a fhield on her left arm, and in her right hand a 
bow and arrews; her helm encompafs'd with rays. Near her 
an altar ix'd toa palm-tree, and upon it a cenfer {moaking. 

Victro'RiaL [»:forialis, L J belonging to victory. 

Victorio'La [in Botan.) the laurel of Alexandria, tongue. 
laurel, L. 

Vicro'aious [viforieux. F, vitteriofo, Te. vidoricfs, Sp. of 
vi forigtas ,L.) conquering, having gotten a vidtory. 

Vicroriouszy, fuccetsfully, 

Vicro’riousness [eideria, L. vidtsire, F. wittcria, It, 
vitoria, Sp. viétoria, Port] conquering or fuccefsfulne’s in 
arms. 

Victri‘acus, a Romaz coin, fonamed, on account of its 
being Ramped with the image of victory, in value three pence 
three farthings Ewg/ib money. 

To Vi'cruat [avitariler, B. vettovagliofe, It. evituallar, Sp. 
of vidtus, L.] to turnith @ thip, fleet, or army, &e. with viétuals 
or provifions. 

fi’cTuaLier [avitai/leur, F. vituallero, Sp.] one who fur- 
nifhes with or provides victuals; allo a {mall veffel or fhip 
which carries provifions to a fleet; alfo an alehoufe. keeper. 

Vi'ctuats (victwailles, F, vettovagiie, It. vituallas, Sp.) all 
— of food. ‘ i 

l'erus, food, victuals, things neceffary for life. 
drink, &e. L. ; ij ans 

Ratio Vicrus [in Phy/fck} a particular manner of living for 
the prefervation of health, LZ. :; 

Vi'pam [in Frame} the judge of a bifhop's temporal jurif. 
didion. 

Vive'Licet, viz, to wit, thatis, ZL. 

Prosejio Viouiraris [in Lary) the making a folemn pro- 
feflion to live a fole and chalte widow, a cuftom antiently obfer- 
ved in England, and attended with divers ceremonies. 

Vipu ity [viduitas, L. viduité, F.) widowhood, 

4 Vie [at Cards} a challenge or invitation. 

To Vie [at Cards) to challenge or invite. 

To Vis [alent v. To Vye. 

A View [wvene, F.) the fight or act of fecings a Projpet, a 
Survey, a review. , 

View [in Law] the act of viewers, as when an aétion is 
brought, and the tenant does not know what Jand the demander 
asks, then the tenant /ball pray the View, 

Vv ~ (with Huasters) the print of the feet of fallow deer in 

round. 

View of Frank Pledge [in Late] the office of the theriff in 
looking to the king's peace, and lecing that every man’be in 
fome pledge. 

To View [vir, F.] to take a view, tolook upon, to exa- 
mine any place or perton in quellion ; alfo the fituation. 

To Viewa Place, in order to lay fiege to it [recomasitre, F.) 
is the General's being accompanied with the engineers riding 
round it, and obferving the fituation of it, with the nature of 
the lying sbout it, as to hills, vallies, rivers, marthes, &9’e. 
thereoy to make a judgment of the moit convenient place for 
opening the trenches, carrying on the approaches, €3'¢. 

To View am Enemy [reconnoitre, F.) is to approach as near 
to their camp as may be, to difcover the nature of the ground, 
and the avenues to it, and alfo the ftrength and weaknefs of 
their encampment: where they may be belt attacked, or whe- 
ther it may be proper to run the hazard of bringing them to an 
action. 

To View [reconnsitre, F.] is when the Quarter-Mafter-Ge. 
neral of an army goes with a {trong party to view the ways for 
the march of the army, and to find out the moft convenient 
place for an encampment; as where water and forage may be 
had, and not to be top much expos'd to the infults of the 
encmy. 

Viewers, are fuch perfons as are fent by a court to exa- 
mine, as to the fituation of a place where a fact was committed, 
or the cafe of a perfon in fickneis, Ec, 

Viswine [voiant, of voir, F. viders, L.) taking a fight, 
looking upon carefully, 


Viewress, invilible, not to be view'd, Mi/ton. 
Vice'siman [vigeimalis, L.] the twentieth. 
VIGESIMA'TIoN 


Vi 


Vicesima’tTion [among the Reman] putting to death eve- 
ry tweoticth man, L. 


Wi'ctLance ¢ 


foigifantia, L. cigilince, PF. vipilanze, 


Vi'citancy Ie. vigslancia, Sp.j watch{ulnets, 


Vir'ciLantness 

Vicivanceg, istymbolically reprefented by a Crane hold- 
ing a Store in one claw; while he roolts. Or by Pallas, (the 
Goddels of wisdom and valour) compleatly arm’d. 

Vi'ctranr (B. vigilanre, It. and Sp. vigsdans, L.] watchful. 

Vicitantiy, watchfully. 

Vict [ergifta, It.]a watchman, one who watches a nights. 

Vici et etd, L. vigiles, F. vigitia, It. and Sp ] certain 
fafts preceding feftivals, fo called, becaule in antient tumes the 
Chriltians uled to watch a nights 5 ellablifh’d by the Church, 
as preparatory to the due obfervation of the following folent- 
nities. 

ViciInrivi’RaTE, a dignity among the Romans, confilling 
of twenty men, whereof three judged all criminal cafes, three 
others had the infpettion of coins and coinage, four took care of 
the {treets of Rome, and the others were judges in civil affairs. 

Vicwerons, the dreflers ; allo the owners of vineyards, F. 

Vico'Ne [vigogne, F. vigegra, It.) a tort of Spanyb wooll, 
er a hat made of that wooll, 

Vicoro'so {in Mu. Beoks] fignifies to play or 

Vicorosam’eNTE fing with ftrength or vigour, Jtad. 

Vi'corous [vigourene, F. vigoreso, It. and Sp. of vigore/ws, 
Ta} Reels. iprightly with courage, &¢, 

corousty [eigoraé, L. vigowren/ment, F.] with vigour. 

Vi'corousnessfol sizer or vigerojus, L. and mefs) {pright- 
Bine(s, fulnels of life and vigour. 

Vi'cour [viguewr, F. vigore It. vigor, Sp. Port and L.] 
firength, flournels, reiolution; alfo (prightlinels, brisknefs. 

Vive [vil/, F. and Sp. eile, Ic. of ei/is, L.) that isof noac- 
count, delpicable, mean, paulery; alfo wicked, bale, filthy, 
lewd. 

Vi'Leness? [ovlitas, vileté, O. F. viltd, It. vitiza, Sp. or 

Vir'tiry § wilis, L. and mei] meannels, worthleincfs, 
Bafenels, wicacdneds. R 

Vive ry, bately, &e. 

To Vi'tiry [vilifcare, It. vilifacere, L.] to fet light by, fet 
at nought, abuie, defpife, &r, 

Vitt [in Lew) fometimes is underflood of a manour, and 
fometimes for a parifh or part of it. 

Vi'tta, a village; » manour houle out of a city or town, 
2 farm houle or home-ftall, Z. 

Virua Regis [old Rec.] any country-village where the king 
of England had a royal feat or palace. and held the manour in 
his own demefn, and commonly had a free chapel, not fubjeét 
te ordinary ecclefiattical jurifdigtion. 

Vi'tLace [village, F. viilagio, Ital.] a certain number of 
eountry-houles or cottages without any wall or inclofure. 

Vi'cracers [villagesis, F.] country.people, inhabitants of 


villages 

wicccin [either of vilain, F, mean or vile, or vit/z, L. a 
country-farm, whercto they were appointed to do fervice} anti- 
ently aman ofa fervile or bafe degree, who was a mere bond 
flave to the lord of the manour; but it is now commonly ufed 
in 2 bad fenfe, for a pitiful, bafe fellow, orarrant rogue. ‘T'he 
F. It. and Sp. Subit. Vi/ain and Villano have the dame Signit- 
fication. 

Vi'ttatn ingroft [in Law] one who was immediately 
bound to the perion of the lord and his heirs. 

Pure Vturatn, ote whom his lord might put out of his 
lands, tenements, goods and chattels at pleafure; and alfo might 
take redemption of to marry his daughter, or to make him free: 
this law, tho’ unrepealed, is grown obfolete. 

Vi'uuatin regardant, &c. [in Law] oné who was bound to 
his lord, as a member belonging and joined to a manout of 
which the Lotd was owner, the fame as Pure Villain, 

Vitratn-Fleece [old Stat. a fleece of wooll thorn from a 
feabbed fheep. 

Vir'teatnous [of villanus L. oi/lano, It. a peafant, or rather 
of vilts, L. vile) bale, fordid, knavith. 

ViLLatnous [Fudement [in Lace] is that which eafls the 
reproach and fhame of villany upon him againit whom it is 
given. 

Vittatinousty, bafely, knavifhly. 

Vi'ttanousness [of villainous, and mefi) bafenels, thame- 
fulnefs, wickedaefs. 

ViVLLANAGE? an antient tenure of land, sr. whereby 

Vi'ceenace § the tenant was bound to do all manner of 
fervile work for his lord, 

Vitta‘nt, farmers or villagers. 

Vintant (old Ree} a fore of fervile tenants, fo filed, be- 
caule at were Ville & Géeba adjcripti, i ¢ held fome cot- 
tages and lands, for which they were charged with certain 


ftated ferviie offices, and which were convey'd as an appurte- 
nance of the manour or eftate to which they belonged. 





Vi 


Vitrasis Regis, &e. (im Lew) a writ which lay for the 
bringing back of of the king's bond men, who had been carried 
away by others out of his royal manours, Z. 

. Vi'tany [uslenie, P. vidlania, It, and Sp.) bafenels, wick 
ednefs, lewdneis 

Vi'tvasace [in ofd Law] a fervile kind of tenure of lands 
and tenements, by which the tenant was bound to do all fuch 
fervices as the lord commanded, or were fit for a villain to do = 
altho’ every one who held in villenage was nota villain or 
bond-man. 

Tenants in Vitenacs [in Late) thofe which are now cal- 
led copy-holders, who were bound to perform certain fervices 
agreed on becween both parties; as to plough the lord's ground 
at certain tines, to carry the lord's dung, to plath his Redess, 
reap his corn, &¢. 

Vi'iut, coarle hairs; alfo wooll; alfo the hair or 
cloth, &¢. L. , ie . 

Vi'eut [with Boteri/?s] {mall hairs, like the grain of pluth 
or fhag, with which ome tees abound; of which kind is thé 
a/nea oficinaruen or mols that grows on human skulls, 

Vinto tf { vislejus, L.] hairy, belet with long hair, 

Vi'LLous 

Viminan [oiminadir, L.] of, or pertaining to twigs, 

‘iMi'NEOusS Serpe L.} made of twigs. 

_Vina'csous [of viaum, L. wine] of, Pertaining to, or like 
Wine, a8 of @ vinateous Flaveur. 

Vi'watia [with the Romans] fealts held at the firlt broach. 
ing or talting of their wines, LZ. \ 

Vi'xciaLe (PF. vincibi/e, It. vineibilis, L.] that ‘may be 
vanquilhed or overcome. 

Vi'ncipianess (of eincibi/ts, L. and mes) capablenefs of 
liablenefs to be conquered or overcome, 

Vi'xca [with Betanij?s] the herb periwinkle, fo cell'd be- 
caufe od ga or intangles every thing that it near it with its 
{prigs, ZL. 

; Vrucruns pays L.} a binding. 

Vincutum [in Fluxiens ] denotes fome compound furd 
quantity’s being multiply'd into a fluxion, &3'e. 

Thus in this exprethion a x,/@*— oa the Vintulum is 
the compound furd yox— eu whichis xd into ex. 

ViNDE'MIAL 3 (vindemialis, Ly ot oF pertaining toa 

Vinpe'miatory § vintage. 

To Vinpe'MiateE (eendemiare, It. vindemiare, L.] to gather 


apes. , 

ViINDEMIA'TION, a Brape gathering, L. 

Vinpemia'raix, a the vintager, or grape-gatherer, Ly 

Vinpemia’Trix [with Afronomers]a fixed lar of the third 
magnitude in the conflellation Firge, whole longitude is 189 
degrees, 23 minutes, and latitude 16 Deg. 15 Min. 

To Vi'xpicats (vinditare, It. vindicar, Sp. vindicare, L.J 
to defend or maintain, to make an apology for, to clear or ju- 
aa | alfo to revenge. 7 

INDICATION, a Clearing, juftifying, defence 
revenge, F. of Z. — > apology, 


Vinvtca‘tion [in Civil Law) a claiming. 

Vinpbica'tor, an avenger, &e, L. 

Vinpi'cTa, vengeance or punithment, Z. 

Vinprera [among theRomans) a rod or {witch with whick 
the Roman Prator touch'd the head of a flave, when he Was 
made free; and thence it was taken to fignify liberty or free- 
dom it felf, 

VINDI'cTive o vindicatif, F, orrdicatios, Ic. vindicativo, 
Sp. of vindiffa, L.) revengetul. 

Vinpicrive.y, revengefally. 

Vinor'cTiveness [of oindi@a, L. and neft] a revengeful 
temper. . 

4 Vine (viene, F, vigna, It. vina, Sp. vinea, L.] a plant or 
tree bearing grapes. 

4 Vine twining round a pyramid is a fymbol of a tow'ring, 
afpiring genius. 

A Vine-drefer, or manager. 

Vins Fretter, (q. d. 4 vine devourer, from freten, O. and 
2 = to devour) an infect that gnats vines, call’d allo a Vine. 

rub. 

Vine-Pear, an Ofobser Pear, 

Virngoanr [tinaigre vinagro, It. vinagre, Sp. and Port qi 
— acre, i. acid rte’ _ és'c. render'd foure] by chy- 
mica] writers is exprefs' this Charaéter 
diltill'd vinegar by this x i x PS ory and 

Vinecar, a fellow that makes a ring for cud 
wreftlers, and keeps a jort of order ples then a ae tania 

Vi'nevarno [vingarrd, Dan. Wpngtard, Sx. w 
Du, weingarten: G. pingeano, Sex.} a plot of groun planted 
vines, prob. of joi 

t'newy (prob. of evanidus. L.] mouldy, hoary, . 

Vi'wewiness, mouldine(s, hoarinels, pa ete on: 

Vi nner [with Printers] (vignette, F.) akind of border, 
_— Q flourifh, ufed at the beginning of a book, chapter, ér. 


Vi'nipore 


Oe ee ee 
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Vi'ntvore [vinipotor, L.) a wine-drinker, a wine-bibber. 

 cancaeccuike [cins/entia, L.) drunkennels. 

Vino'se U [eimeux, F. oina/o, It. vinojus, L.) that has the 

Vi'nousy imell or talte of wine. , 

Vi'nousness@ [of vinufus, L. vimewx, F.and efi] a winey 

Vinosity é quality, tafte, or {mell. 

Vinrace [vendange, F.) the wine-leafe, or harvelt. 

Vi'nracer [vexdanger, F.Ja grape gatherer, 

Vi'stner [vinarivs, L. vinattiere, Ital) a tavern-keeper. 

VINTNERS, Were incorporated dana 1340. They are one 
alter, 3 wardens, 62 aflitants, 253 livery men. The livery 
fine is 25 4. They are the 12th of the twelve companics. 
"There have been 13 mayors of this company. 

They bear for their arms /aé/e, 3 tuns argent, witha Bac- 
hus for their crelt. 

Their hall is in Tha mes-Street. 

Vi'ytress (vinaria, L,) a women tavern k . 


ceper 

Vi'stry [vineria, L.} a wine-vault, ora place noted for 
the felling of wine. 

Vi'xum, wine made of the juice of grapes, Z. 

Hippocraticum Vixum [fo named of Hippocrates's fleeve, 
through which it is ftrained] hippocras, a {piced wine in which 
fpice, fugar, &'c. have been fteeped, LZ. 

Medicatum Vinum [with Phyficians] wine for fick people, 
into which medicinal plants, drugs, &¢. have been infufed. 

Vi'ot [viole, F. vibuela, Sp. viola, Ital.) a mufica) inftru- 


ment. . 

Viot [with Mariners] aterm uled of a three-[trond-rope, 
when it is bound faft with nippers to the cable, and brought to 
the jeer — for the better and more commodious weighing 

of the anchor. 

Vi'oua, a viol, a mufical inflrument of feveral forts and 
fizes, the neck of which is divided into half notes by frets, 
and is ufually ftrung with fix ftrings, and fometimes with {e- 
ven, Ital. 

Vi'ota Tenora, atenor-viol. tad. 

Vvora Baffo, a bals-viol, Ital. 

Vi'ora d'Amour, a fort of treble viol, a with wire, and 
fo called, becaufe of its foft and {weet tone, Jta/. 

Vi'ota Baflardo, a baftard-viol, 7. ¢. a bafs-violin, firang and 
fretted like a bafs viol, Jta/. 

Vi'ora di Gamba [of Gamba, Ital. the leg] a viol fo called, 
becaufe the common way of playing upon it, is by holding it 
between the legs, Jta/. 

Viota Matronalis (with Botanifts} dames violet, L. 

Vio'tasre [eiolabilis, L.) that may be violated. 

Vroraniensss [of vielabslis, L. and ne/s] capablenefs of 
bein violated, &e. 

roLa‘cuous [violaceeus, L.] of a violet colour, orlike a 
violet. 

Vrotatinc [vielans, L. violant, F.) infringing, traaf- 
grefling, breaking; alfo forcing or ravithing a woman. 

To Vi'ovate [visler, F, violare, L. and It. violar, Sp.) to 
infringe, break, or tranfgrefs; alfo to force or ravith a woman. 

To Vi'orare Céurches, is to commit profane or wicked 
actions there. 

Vioxa'tion [F. wiolazione, It. vislacion, Sp. of violatio, 
L.) the aét of violating, tranfgrefling, &c, 

1oLa ‘TOR [violeteur, F. violatore, It. violador, Sp. of L.] 
a tran(greffor. 

Vrovence [F. vislemza, It. vielencia, Sp. of violentia, L.) 
vehemency, boifleroufnefs, fiercenefs, eagernefs earneftnels; 
alfo force or conftraint that is illegal, outrage, oppreilion. 

Vi'otanr (F. violento, It. aud Sp, of vislentas, L.) fierce, 
vehement, fharp. 

To Jay Viow ant Hands on [or to kill] ome’s elf 

VioLantLy, with violence, 


Vioienrta, as an allegorical deity, had a chappel at Corinth 
in the caftle, into which however no one wasallow'd to enter, L. 
Vi'oLentnass [violentia, L. and ne/s] violence, forciblenefs, 

, tharpnels, boifteroufnels, outrageoufnels. 

Viorent Signs [with Afrofoger:] are thofe figns in which 
the malefick and ill-boding planets, Satwra and Mar:, have any 
notable dignities, as a houfe or exaltation, fuch as dries, Libra, 
Virgo, Capricornus, Aquarius, &c, 

Vioent [with Scboolmen) a thing is faid to be violent when 
effected by fome external principle; the body that undergoes it 
contributing nothing to it; but ftruggling againit ir. 

Vi'orer [violette, F. viola, It. vieleto, Sp. vielete, Port. 
of viola, L.} a plant well known, bearing a fweet-{cented flower, 
of which there are feveral forts. 

Vi'oter Marian, the plant call’d Canterbury-bells. 

Viovgr Colour, purple. : 


AVior : ; 4 : 
exis agit oe tho” now is fragrant and beautiful) is an 
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Viors’rra, afmull treble-violin, Iza, 

VioL1'n [violon, F- visting, lt. osbuela, Sp.J a fiddle. 

Viout'no, a violin or fiddle. 

VIOLINO coneertante, concertini, or di concerto, thofe violin*, 
either frit or fecond, which play throughout, in diftinétion to, 

Vi'oLino Ripieno, violins of the full parts, Jtad. 

Vioxist, a player upon the vielin, G. 

VioLonce’LLo, a final] bafsviolin, jult half as big as a com- 
mon ba(s-violin, whole ftrings, being alfo but half che length of 
the bafs, make them jult an Oflave lower than the bafs, Ital. 

Viowo’Ne, a large bafs-violin er double bals, every way as 
big again as a common bafs violin, and the ftrings twice as long 
and thick, which renders the found jult an o¢tave lower than the 
bafs-violin, Ital. 

Vio'rna [with Boranijfs) the herb called Traveller's Foy, Le 

Vi'run [vipre, F, vipers, It. bivera Sp, vidora, Port, vi- 
pera, L Ja poifonous reptile of the ferpent kind 5 an adder. 

Tho’ this ferpent is one of the moft dangerous poifons in 
the animal kingdom, yet the fleth is of very great ule in me- 
dicine. 

The body is of two colours, ath-coloured or yellow, and the 
ground {peckled with longith brown fpots. It has feales under 
its belly which look like well polithed fteel; the male vipers 
have two {ets of genital inftruments, and the females two ma- 
trixes, Ge. they do'nt lay eggs and hatch them, but are viei- 
parous, bringing forth their young alive; which being wrapped 
up in thin skins burft on the third day, and they are fet at hber- 
ty. The antients did believe that vipers kill'd their mother 
upon their delivery; but this hasbeen found to be a miltake. 
The number of young brought forth in 10 days time, by the 
female, is 2; but one on a day, As for the form of this 
reptile, the head 1s the largelt and flatteft of all the ferpentine 
race, the fnout refembling that ofa hog; they are ufually half 
an ell long and and an inch thick. 

It never leaps like other ferpents, but creeps, and that flowlys 
but yet is nimble enough to bite, when provok'd, 

It has 16 immoveable teeth, in each jaw; but thele are not 
thofe with which they give the deadly bite, they being two 
other la el teeth, hooked, hollow, and tranfparent, called 
Canine Teeth, ‘Thele are fituated in the upper jaw, one on each 
fide. Thele teeth are flexible in their articulations, and ufually 
lie flat along the jaw, the viper never ereéting them, but when 
it would bite. 

Thefe two teeth are encompafs'd at the roots or bafis with a 
veficle or bladder, which contains a yellow, infipid falivous juice, 
about the quantity of a large drop. Its body is not at all fetid, 
whereas the inward parts of all other ferpents are intolerably 
noifome, 

A Viren [Hierog/pphically] was pat to reprefent a wicked 
angel; for as the poifun of vipers is quick and powerful, fo thole 
deltroying {pirits were thought to be quick and nimble in bring- 
ing about the deitruction of mankind, 

It wasalfo uled to reprefent the danger of too much love and 
ingratitude; becaufe it is related that the female viper deftroys 
the male at the time of copulation, and that the young ones 
revenge the death of their fire, by gnawing out the belly of 
their dam, and fo opening a paffage into the world. 

Vire’ra, a viper or adder, whofe bite in hot countries is 
venomous: 

Virgeratis[with Botan.) the herb rue or herb-grace, LZ. 

Virera’eia [with Botan } the herb viper's-grats. 

VIPERI'NA ha Botan.) the herb viper's-buglols, LZ. 

Viperi’ne (o'perinas, L.) of, or pertaining toa viper. 

Vi'rzrous [vipereus, L.] of the viper kind; alfo of, or pers 
tained to adders. 

Vi'perousness [of vipereus, L. and mefs] a viperous nature. 

Vira‘co, a manclike woman, atermagant, a maid or moman 
of extraordinary ftature, whom with the mien ard air of a man, 
performs the a¢tions and exercifes thereof, L. 


‘“ ye RGA pajloris [with Botan.) the herb teafel or fullers thi- 
e, L. 


Vi'xca, arod, a twig of a tree. 

Vi'rca [eld Rec.) arod or white ftaff, fuch as fheriffs, fc, 
carry as a badge of their office. 

Unaria Vi'nGa [old Rec.) a yard meafured according to the 
legal ell or true ftandard, 2, 

Ferrea Vi'aca, a yard antiently mads of iron, kept in the 
exchequer, according to the king's itandard; but now it is made 
of brafs, L. 

Vircaet[in Meteorology) a meteor bearing a refemblance to 
a bundle of rods, which is caufed by the beams of the fun naffing 
obliquely thro’ the more loofe and open parts of a watery cloud, 
and commonly befpeaks rain. 

Vi'roaTs, was antiently no more than a certain extent or 
compals of ground, furrounded with fach bounds and limits; 
the fame that was call'd a yard-land, the quantity of which was 
uncertain, according to the difference of places and cuftoms. 


Vircin 





VI 
Vi'rorn [virgo, L. vierge, F. vergine, It. virgen, Sp. and 
Port.) a maidn, a chalte maid. 

Viacin (virginens, L.) of, or pertaining to a virgin. 

Viroin-Parchment, a fort of fine parchment made of the 
skin of a young lamb. 

Viacin-Or/, is that which oozes {pontaneoufly out of the 
Olive, &c. without preffing. 

Virain-Gold, is gold that is gotten out of the ore without 
any mixture or alloy, in which ftate it is fo fott, that it will 
take the imprefiion of a feal, . 

Viacin Copper, is that which has never been melted down, 

Viroin-Wax, is that which has never been wrought, but 
remains as it came out of the hive, 

Viacin Mercury, is that which is found perfe@ly form'd 
and fluid in the veins of mines, or that is gotten trom the mi- 
neral carth by lovion without fire 

Viroin's Bower, an herb or plant ufed in covering arbours, 
which fpreads itrelt into wooden bronches. 

Vircin's-Mi/é, a fort of chymical compofition, called alfo 
Benjamin water. . en 

Vineo.n’s Thread, a sopy dew which flies in the air, like 
untwilled filk 

Knights of the Order of the Vinctn Mary, in mount 
Carmei, a Frencé order, appointed by king Heary IV. in 1607, 
and cvntilting of one hundred French gentlemen. 

VirGtnace clafram [with Anat.) the fame as Hymen, L. 

Viroinateiy (virg malitas, L.) maidentinels. 

Vi'acinats (yirzisalia, L.} a mulical inftrument. 

Virci’nity [ viryinuta, Le oirginité, F. virginita, It. 
virginidad, Sp] a maidenhead, the ftate or condition of a 
virgin. ; 

Cases Milk, a chyrpical compofition, made by dif- 
folving Sacesarwm Saturmi, wa great deal gf water, wil it turns 
as white ax “ilk; | 

Virct Neus morbus, the Green-Sicknels, LZ. 

Virei'nian Climber, a plant that has clafpers like the vine. 

Vircistan Frog, a frog reported to be ten or twelve times 
as big as thofe of Exg/and, whofe croaking is like the bellowing 
of a bull. 

Vircintan Nightingale, a bird of a {carlet colour, with a 
tuft on the head. 

Vircinian Si/t aplant which bears purplith flowers and 
long pods, in which are fat leeds, containing fine foft filk. 

Virco, a maid or virgin, Z, 

Virco [among Afromgers) one of the 12 figns of the Zo- 
diack, the 6th according to order, marked thus uy, and is re- 
puted to be the houfe and exaltation of Mercury, ot an earthy, 
cold and dry quialiry. 

Virco, v, Miforia. 

Divinateria Vircuta, a hazel-rod, fhaped into two 
Branches, in the form of the letter ¥, which being cut at the 
the time of fome planetary afpect, and held in both hands by 
the two forked ends (iome Writers affirm) will ferve to direét 
the bearer where to find a yein of rich metal or valuable ore in 
the earth. Others again tie a hazel-wand to another itrait 
flick, and walk over the hills and places where they expect to 
find metals, holding it in their hands 

Vircuta [with Grammarians) a point in writing, the fame 
that we ufually call a comms (,)- 

Vircuta divina, a forked branch in the form of a Y, cut 
off a hazle-tree, by means whercof, fome pretend to difcover 
mines, {prings, &¢, under-ground. 

Vircuitum [inancient Law Books} an holt or plantation 
of twigs and oziers. 

Viripa’rs10 eligendo [in Lew] a writ for the cleétion of a 
verderer in a forelt, ZL. 

vinsaeune (viriditas, L.] verdure, greennefs. 

Vini'ce (cir, FP. and Sp. oirile, It. cirils, L.) manly, 
ftout, 

Viai'ceness (virilitas, L. virilité,F. virilitd, ke. virili- 
dad, Sp.) minhood, manlinels, 

Vinita, the privy parts of a man, the cutting off of 
which was felony by the common Law, whether the perfon 
conilented, ornot L 

Viarrotesr (of viriperens, L-) marriageable, fit for mar- 
riage. 

rri'nity [ virilitas,L.] man's eftate, manhood; alfo 
ability to perform the part of a man in the a& of generation, 9. 


Virilenefs, 

VIRiPLa’ca i Vir and placo, L. gq. d. the Reconciler} 
a Goddefs of the Reszans, whole chappel or temple ftood on the 
Patatium, unto which men and their wives us'd to refort to 
reconcile their broils. - 

Virowce’ (in French Heraldry) a term us'd of the mouth 
of a hunting horn, or fuch other jike inftruments to be apply'd 
to a man's mouth, to be fet with fome metal or colowr different 
from the horn it felf. 


VI 


Virtsu’xctanus dwus [fo nimed after Virt/ungus, who 
firlt difcover'd it] a canal, called alfo Duétus Pancreaticus, 

Vi'aruan (cirtuel, F. virtuale, It. of vertus, L.) equiva- 
Tent, effectual, potential. 

Virtuat focus (in Disptricks] the point of divergence, on 
a particular point in a concave glais. , 

Viatua tity (virtualitas, L.) is by the Sehoolmen defined 
to be fome mode or analogy in an objeét, which in reality is the 
fame with fome other mode, but out of regard to contraditory 
Predicates, is looked on, as if really diftinét therefrom. 

Virtrua’tiy, effectually. 

Virtus (cirtut, L. vertu, P. virtd, It. wirtud, Sp.) a firm 
purpole of doing thofe things that reafon tells us are belt. 

Moral Vinrve [in abel is an cleétive habit placed in a 
mediocrity, determined by reafon, and as a prudent man would 
determine. 

Inteleual Virtus [in Erdicks) is a habit of the reafonable 
foul, whereby it conceives or fpeaks the truth either in affirming 
or denying. 

Virtue, efficacy, power, force, propriety. 

Virtues [in Scripture) one of the orders of angels, of the 
third rank or choir. 

Card:nal Vixtues [with Morali?s] Prudence, Fuftice, Fors 
titude, and Temperance, 

Virtus which parleps, is near a Surrender. 

As in fortified places belicged by an enemy, and well provided 
to hold out, the valiant foldiery, who are refolutely bent to de- 
fend it, {corn to treat or capitulate with the enemy 3 but receive 
their difhonourable offers with contempt and diidain: So when 
Virtwe, the fortrefs of the Soul (which ought to be defended 
with the urmott obflinacy) is attack’d by bold affailants, they 
who are refolutely bent to defend it, will hearken to no terms; 
but repulfe difhonoura le Offers with indignation. And when 
once a woman lends a liltening ear to offers, tho’ never fo high, 
as to the furrender of her chaitity, "tis odds, if fie do not fur- 
render it upon very low ones in the upthot. Virtus gue facilem 
prave prebat aurem, non @gré cedit, Fr. Vitle que parle, & 
Femme qui écoute, [une fe rend, & Tawtre fe f--. It. Fortez- 
za che vien a parliamente, vien a rendirf. This proverb 
teaches us likewife, that it is not only dangerous to make the 
leaft ttep or advance towards vice or lewdnefs; but even to make 
a halt in the paths of virtue, or, as the proverb hasit, to parley} 
for if we once come to this pafs, our unruly paffions are but too 
apt to get the better of our reafon, andthen farewel virtue. 

Viatue bag ail Things in (or below) it felf. 

Lat. Virtus omnia in( or fubter) fe babet. There is certainly 
nothing but what Virtue docs or may triumph over, and confe- 
quently nothing which we ought with more earneltnels to feck, 
and with more care to prelerve. "The Germans fay: Die Cus 
gend ubirwindet alles. The French: La Verté vient ad bout 
de toute Cbsje. ( Virtue overcomes all Things, ) Nay Virtue 
is faid even to overcome adverie Fortune. Fertumam Juperat 
Virtus, pradentia fatum, Lat. 

fo make a Virtus of pgp 

It. Far della Necefitd Virid That is, Todo a thing of 
force, or becaufe wecan't help it, Or, by others, it is taken 
in the fame meaning, as 

saccellity ig the Mother of Jnbention. 

That is, neceffity (ets the brain wpon the ratk for inventions 
tofupply her deficiencies. Lat. Neceffitas rationum inventrix. 

Virtue end Grades are the bef Portions me can 
{eabe our Children. 

ve Further under this Article, and ander the Article Trade. 

Virtue never grows old. 

Virtue may very well be faid never to grow old; for inflead 
of flagging or wearing away with age, as molt other things do, 
it encreales, and is the more firmly rooted in us, when we ad- 
vance in years, if it has grown up with us from our childhood, 
nay it is a fupport to our infirmities, and helps to prop up the 
decays of nature, The Germans ay: Cugend defteber, menn 
alles vergehet, ( Whenevery Thing pafies away, Virtue ftands 
its Ground.) 

Heroick Vintur, is defcrib’d by Hereu/es, with bis lion's 
skin on his fhoulder, his club in his right hand, and in his left 
three golden apples. 

Viatvo'so, a philofopher, one skill'd in the fecrets of 
nature, and that fearches after new di‘coveries for the benefit of 
the publick ; alfo a collector of rarities, as metals, minerals, 
vegetables &%c. Ital. 

Vi'rtucus [vertenx,F, virtwefe, Tt. Sp, and Port.) en- 
dowed with, or having the habit of virtue, : 

Vi'xtvousty, in the practice of virtue. 

Vinuucesce [ of wirulens, LL.) 2 poifonous or venomous 
quality. 

Vi'rtuousness [oirtwgftas, L.) 4 virtuous difpofition or 
behaviour 

Vi'autent (eirulens, L,] (piteful, malicious, biter, 


thar 
biting, Se mn 


Vixtvisxtir 





se | 


Virnurenteyr, fpitefully, &e. 

Vi'rucentress [of curwentas, Le and nz) a poifonaus 
nature ; allo mili-ioufnels, Se 

Virtu’re offeri (in Lat} a good and juftifiable act, fuch 
as is done Sy virtue of an office or in purfuance of it, and is 
the oppolite of Colsre offcii, i. e. under colour of office, L. 

Virus, poilon, venom, L. 

Vikus [in a Medicinal Senfe] a kind of watery, ftinking 
niatter, which iflues oat of ulcers, of a maligaant and corrod- 
ing quality, L. 

Vis, might, power, force, L. v. Strength, 

Ablativa Vis [ina Legal Sens] is the forcible taking away 
of moveable things, 1. 

Compuléva Vis [in a Legal Sense) is that force whereby a 
petfon is compelled to do thar which otherwile he would not do 
of his own free will, L. 

Centrifuga Vis [in Phyicks) that force by which any nata- 
tal body, revolving round about another, endeavours to fy off 
from the axis of the motion in a tangent to that curve, Z. 

Centripsta Vis [in Péyffeks) that torce by which all bodies 
(from what caufe foever) tend to the centre of the earth, or to 
any point as to their centres of which kind is gravity towards 
the centre of the earth, and the magnetical force by which 
iron tends towards the centre of the magnet, ZL. 

Vis centripeta quantitatis acceleratrix [in Mechanicks) is its 
meafare proportionable to the motion which it caufes in a given 
time ; as the weight is greater in a greater body, and /e/i ina 
deffers and in the fame body it is greater near the earth, and lefs 
in remote regions, L. 

Vis Inertia (in Mechanicks) is the bare power of refiftance 
only, by which every body, as much as it may, endeavours to 
continue in that ftate in which it is, either of reft or motion; 
whereby it becomes difficult to alter its flate, either of ret or 
motion, L. 

Vis Imprefa [in Phyficks) is an impulfe, force or ation, 
communicated to and exercifed upon any body, in order to 
change its prefent ftate, either of reft or motion, uniformly in 
aright line, Z 


Vi 


AV i'scoust (vicecomes, L. vicomte, F. vifiynee, It. rif: 
conde, Sp. and Port.) a nobleman, next in degree to a count or 
earl. There were no vifcountsin Evg/and belore the reign of 
king Henry VI. 
4 Viscount's Coeromet has neither flowers nor poi : 
above the circle, like thofe of the other faperios an 
Brees, bur ue seg on the circle it felf 
5 without any limited number, which is the as 
Sen Mh ofa a ees beyond a baron, who is ihaked ss 
ix. 
Vi'scountress [vice-cometiffa, Le vicomtefe, F. vi 
It, vifcondeffa, Sp. vcatefnn $285 the ai git a vilgoue 
Viscounty faut, F, vice-comitatus, L.) the territory 
of a vilcount. 
Vi'ser [vifere, P. vifvera, It. 
one or helmet. 
istpLe [F. and Sp. viidie, It, wifbitts, L. 
feen or Fra hd sitchen _— 
Visini’Lity [sifbititas, 
Vi'sipLiness of being ft 
Vistzty, openly, &e, 
Vizier? [among the Turks} a Priacipal officer and ftates- 
Visiter § man. 
Grand Vizier 
Prime vumce 


and Sp.) the fight of an 


L] vilbility, capablenefs 
icen. 


a principal officer next to the 


: nd Sig- 
nior, who governs the whole 


urkifb em- 


pire. 
Vi'ston (F. ciffome, It. and Sp. of viffe, L.) i i 
in the brain, which proceeds from a and fe pecs 
the optick nerves, produced an the bottom of the eye, by the 
rays of light coming from any objeét, by which means the foul 
perceives the enlighten'd thing, together with its quantity 
’ 


quality, figure, &e, 
Vi'stow, an apparition, phantafm or ghoft; alfoa divine 
— ina “oniek) ee 
1ston [in Opeicts] t cal caufe of yi 
feems tu be ie the rays of light itriking on 2 Oy need a 
eye, do there excite certain vibrations in the Tamica Retina 
which vibrations being propagated as far as the brain by the 


erbativa Vis [in Law] difurbance given toa perfon in his jolid fibres of the Optick Nerves, do there caufe the fenfe of 


eflion, as when two ftrive to poflefs the fame thing, L. 

Expuliva Vis [in Lew) is when one man will not fuffer 
another quietly to enjoy his own right, or to do any thing 
within his own bounds, Z, 

Vis centripeta quantitatis abfoluta [in Phyfick] is its meafure 
greater or lefs. according to the efficacy of the caufe which pro- 
duces it, and that exerts itfelf on all bodies in the regions round 
about; as the magnetical virtue in fome magnets is greater than 
that in ethers, tho’ of the fame dimenfions, L. 

Vis infita materia [in Phyfitks] the bare power of refiftance 
only, by which every body, as much as it may, endeavours to 
continue in that {late in which it is, either of reft or motion, 
uniformly forward in a right line, and may be more properly 
called Vis Inertia, L, 

Motrix Vis (in Péyjieks] is the power which produces the 
motion of any body from place to place; thus Gravity is a Vis 
Motrix downwards or towards the centre of the earth, L, 
Stimulans Vis fin Phyjick) is fach a quality in any fluid, 
whereby the particles of it are difpoled to make areal divifion, 
or areal inflexion of the nerves and membranous fibres of the 


body. L. ; 
1s (F. as a Prefixum) v. Vice. 
Vi'sace [(F.and Sp. vifaggio, It.) the face, the counte- 
nance. 
@ blith (merrp) Heart makes a bloomp Visacce. 
This Scottife proverb intimates, that if a man be inwardly 
chearful, it will fhew it felf in a pleafant countenance ; as on 
the contrary, melancholy is foon difcover’d by a dejected 
vifage, according tothe Latin proverb: Triffitia corrugat Fale 


sam. 
Vi'sarp [viffere, F.) a mask. 
Viscata, v Vijesfa. 
Viscera (L. eujceres, F. vifeere, It.) the entrails or 
bowels, L. 
Vi'sceraten [vi/ceratus, L.) pit the bowels taken out. 
Viscera’Tion, the garbage which huntimen give their 


dogs, L. 
Viscenat of, or pertaining to the bowels or en- 
Vi'scerous $ trails. 
Jo Vi'scerata [vifcerare, L.] to bowel or take out the 


wels, 
Vi'scerous Fie [in Amat.) fuch as is that of the ftomach 
and guts. 
veri; a name by which Fortune was worthip’d at Rome, 
faid to be deriv'd from Fifewes, (Bird-lime.) 
Visco’se 2 [vi/gueux, F. eijco/e, It. and Sp. eijcofas, L.J 
_Vi'scous $ clammy, fticky, glewy. 
Viscosity (vifoftas, L. vifeofté, F. vifcofta, It. 
Vi'scousnass é Vviltsfiddd, Sp.) clamminefs, a tticky or 
glewy Quality, 


Seeing. 

For as denfe bodies do retain their heat longefl, and that ia 
proportion to their denfity, they retain it longer as they are 
more denfe; fo the vibrations of their particles are of more du- 
rable nature than thofe of rarer bodies, and can be propagated 
to greater diftances ; wherefore the folid and denfe fibres of the 
nerves, whofe matter is of an homogeneal and uniform nature. 
are very proper to tranfmit to the brain fuch motions as are im. 
prefs'd on the external organs of our fenfes. 

For that motion, which can preferve itfelf a good while in 
one and the fame part of any body, can alfo be Propagated a 
great way from one part of it to another; provided the body 
sed) bee homogeneal nature, and that the motion be not refleéte 
itn ian interrupted, or difturbed by any inequality in thag 

Clear Viston [in Opticks] is caufed 
raysin the fame pencil enlizhtenin 
of the image ftrongly and vigoroufly. 

Confused Vision, is caufed by the pencils ing i 
termix’d one with another. aes aarti i i ae 

Vision dired?, is when the rays of light i 
direétly to the eye. ee arrears ha 

Vision dijtin®, is cauled when the pencils of ray: 
each point of an objeét, do cons“ 4 Ph i: pe err 
= of to image on the coat oF the cye, called Retina 

‘aint Viston, is when a few rays make u il; 
tho" this may be diftinét, yer ir ae be pag ac gr ge 
leaft not fo bright and ftrong, as if a greater number of ra s 
rt MenedW : 
ected Niaston, is when the rays of light 
Reh — again from any body to the id —-!« 
ofracted Vision, [in Opticts] is that performed b 
of rays refraéted or turned out of their al gs pailing through 
~— of different denfities, chiefly through lafles and lentes. 
TsiONARY [Viffonaire, F. vifonario, Sp. i 
ing to vifions, Os : ili td ae 

Vi'stonary 2 [viffenaire, F.] a perfon 

Vi'stonist Ss a a eit eee 

A Vi'sir [vite F. vifita, It. and Sp. vifitatio LJ 
a&t of civility and friendfhip, performed by friende tein 2 
each other's houfes, de ne 

To bla [vifter,P. viftare, It. and L. vifitar 

© to fee 3 alfo to go about to fee whether thi ' 
ould be, ' Raia 

To Vistr [in a Theological Senfe} to afi or try b iéti 

Visita'rion [F, viftazione, It. wiftacee 52) them 
of vifiting, afflicting, &¢. an epidemical ficknefs or peltilence 
that {weeps away many people, peitilential and epidemical dif- : 
cafes being called aVifitation, upon a fuppofition of their bein: 
fent immediately from Heaven as tokens of divine wrath. . 


by @ great quantity of 
the correfpondent points 


Sp.] to 
as they 


co 
deg 


ee 
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The Vesita’tion, the great ficknefs 42%2 Domini, 1665 
and 3666, when the people of this kingdom were fore afflicted 
with a peftilential diflernper. 

A Vistration [among the Céerzy] an aét of jurifdiction, 
whereby a fuperior or proper officer vifits fome corporation, 
college, Pot 5 or other publick or private houle, to fee that 
the regulations thereof are duly obferved. 

The Visitation of Manners, the regarder's office, fo called 
in ancient times. 

The Fea? of the Visitation of our Lady, a feltival ob- 
ferved in the church of Rome, in commeinoration of the vilit 
made to Elizabeth by the virgin Mary. 

A Visiter, one who is making a vifit among friends. 

Vi'stror cpa FP. vifitatore, It. vifitadsr, Sp.) one who 
vifits a monaftery or religious houfe, L. 

Vi'swe, tent-wine mixed with brandy. 

Visne, a fine fort of cherry-brandy brought from Turéy. 

Vi'sxe (in Law) a neighbouring place or a place near at hand. 
See Venue. 

Vi'sor (viffere, F.] the fight of an head-piece or helmet. 

Viso’rium [with Printers] a hook or device into which a 
leaf of copy is fixed, for the compofitor's more convenient {ec- 


ing it. 

Vrirs [vife, It.Japrofpedt, ora ftrait walk thro’ trees, 

Vi'sto § efpecially in a wood, the trees being cut away. 

Vistame’xte [in Ma, Boots) very fait or quick, much the 
fame as Prejfo, Ital. 

Vi'sro [in Mu, Books) the fame as Viffamente. 

Vi'su Franti Plegii fin Lato] awrit to exempt one from 
coming to the view of Framt-Pleage, who isnot sefident in the 
hundred; for men are bound to this view by reafon of their 
habitation, and not upon aceount of lands held where they do 
not dwell. 

Vi'svat [of vifus, L. vifuel, F. vifuale, It. vifual, Sp.) of, 
er pertaining tothe fight. 

Vi'suan Point [in Per/peive] isa point in the horizontal 
line wherein the ocular rays unite. 

Vi'suat Rays [in Perspective] arc lines of light imagined to 
come from the object to the eye" 

Vi'sus, the fenfe of feeing, the fight, Z. 

Vi'sus [cfd Ree,] an infpection or view. 

Vi'ra, life, 4. ¢. a kind of active, operative exiftence, and is 
therefore conceived to confitt in motion, Z. 

Vita corperis, i. e the life of the body, confifts in an un- 
interrupted motion therein, L. 

Vi'ta ments, i. ¢. the life of the mind, is fappofed, by the 
Cartefans, to confilt in a perpetual cogitation or an uninter- 
rupted courfe of thinking, 

Vita hominis [according to Mr. Lorke] the life of man con- 
filts in a continued communication of body and mind, or in the 
operations to which both the motions of the body and the ideas 
ofthe mind contribute, Z. 

Vi'raw (F. and Sp. vitale, It. vitalis, L.] belonging to, 
or fupporting life; that has life.in it, that gives, preferves, and 


sh life. 

traL Faculty [in Phyfcks] an ation whereby men live, 
that is performed by them, whether they defign it, or not; fuch 
are the motions of the heart, perfpiration or breathing, nutri- 
tion, &c. It depends chiefly upon the Cerede/lum, and is the 
fame with the natural faculty, tho’ they were diftinguifhed by 
the antients, who placed the Natwra/ inthe Liver, and the Vi- 
gal inthe Heart. 

Vita Flame (in Phyfcks} fome have fappofed that there is 
in the heart of animalsa fine, enkindled, mild fubitance, which 
they name Vitaalis Flamma, and judge the air that is taken in by 
re(piration to be necefTury to the prefervation of life. 

Vitat Indication [in Medicine} fuch an one as requires the 
sefloring and prelerving the natural ftrength of the body. 

Vitat Fundions or Attions, are fach aétions of the vital 
parts, whereby life is effected, fuch as it cannot fubfift without; 
of thefe are the mufculous actions of the heart; the fecretory 
action of the Cerebellum; the refpiratory aétion of the Lungs; 
and the circulation of the blood and {pirits through the Arteries, 
Veins and Nerves. 

Virat Spirits, are the finelt and moft volatile parts of the 
blood. 

Aalst ak eal L.] the {pirit of life whereby we 

Vita'Lity ive. 

Vi'tars [partes vitales, L] thofe parts of the body that 
are the principal feats of life, asthe heart, brain, lungs, and 
liver. . 

Vi're [in Mu. Books] quick and lively, Jta/. 

Viteuria’st, akind of pocket or table-book, in which the 
antients wrote down their ingenious humours, wanton fancies, 
and impertinencies; what we call a Trifle- Book. 

Vi'riasce (oitiadilis, L.) finful, faulty. 

Toe Vi'tiats [viziere, It. vitiare, 1.) to corrupt or fpoil 
one’s morals; allo 1o deprave; allo to defile or deflower a virgim. 


Vi 


Vitia’rion, a tavithing, deflowering, corrupting, or fpoilirg 

Virt'rerous [vitifer, L.] bearing vines. 

Te Virrcinicate (vitiltrigare, L.)to contend in law; alfo 
to back-bire, to detraét. 

Vitial'neous [ovtiginers, L.] that comes of a vine. 

Vi'tious (vitro/us, L.) wicked, naught, lewd, v. vicious. 

Viri'Lico, a kind of leprofy, morphew, &¢. L, 

Virrousty, v. viciously. 

Vi'Trousness 


Virto'siry [viteoftas, L.) naughtinels, lewdnefs. 


Vi , — : 
Sedat [ottrens, L. vitré, F. vitres, It.) of, or per- 
Vi'rarous & Mining to glafs, glafly. 


Vitreous Taricle, a thin film or coat which is faid to (e- 
parate the Vitreous or glafly humour from the CryjPallines but 
it is deny’d by others that there is any fuch coat, before the hu. 
mours are taken out and expofed to the air. 

Vitreous Humeur [with Ocw/ifs] the glafly humour of the 
eye, being the third humour of it, fo called from its refemblance 
to melted glafs: It is thicker than the Agveovs humour, bur not 
fo folid as the CryPallime: |t isround or convex behind, and 
fomewhat plain before, only hollowed a httle in the middie, 
where it receives the Cryfal/ime. Itexceeds both the humours 
in quantity. 

Vi'treouswess [of citrews, Le and az/i) alaffinels. 

Virat’ricaBte, capable of being turned into glals. 

_ Te Vi'ratey [vitrifier, F. ol vitrum, and fiers, L.) co turn 
into glals; alfo to grow as hard and tron{parent as gials. 

Virririca’tion (with Céymi/ls) the art of changing any 
natural body into glafs by the means of fire; which they ac- 
count to be the lait action of fire, So that (generally (peaking ) 
bodies which have once gained the form of gla(s continue in it, 
and are not capable of puiting on any other form, F. 

Vi'triot [F. vitrinolo, It. vitriol, Sp. vitriofum, L.Ja 
kind of foflil or mineral falt, compounded of an acid falt and jul- 
Phureous earth; of which there are four forts, the white, the 
blue, the green, and the red. 

Vi'txiot of Mars (with Chymi?s] a preparation made by 
diffolving iron or fleel intofome proper acid Merfiruwm, thence 
evaporating or drawing off the mwuitture, and reducing the mat= 


_ter to cryltala, by fetting it ina cool place; this is allo called 


Salt of Steel. 


Vi'rrion of the Mion [in Chymifiry] is the body of filver 
chymically opened, and reduced into the form of falt by the 
fharp points of the {pirit of Nisre. 

iTriot of Venus [with Céymif?s] a preparation made by 

the folution of copper, in {pirit of Nitre, evaporated and cry- 
Rallized to gain the falts called alfo the /itriol of Copper. 
Vi'rrion [in Chymical Writers] is exprels'd by thele cha- 


mn BG 
by this C+ 


Virrio’Licn? of, pertaining to, or partaking of the na- 
viieieat ture of vitriol. 

Vi'rriovaten [of estrio/é, F.) turned into vitriol, com- 
pounded of vitriol, or having vitriol infufed into it. 

Virro’se [virrofus, L.) glafly, full of glafs. 

VitrauM, the plant called woad, LZ, 

Vi'rra. a fillet or hair-lace, L. 

Vira [in Arat.] that part of the coat, called dmaion, which 
fticks to an infant's head, when "tis jult born. 

Vituanus, v. Vitumnns. 
en (vitwlinws, L.) of, or pertaining to a calf or 
v + 

V itu'PERABLE ‘sm vituperabile, It. vituperabilis, L.] 
that may be blamed, blame- worthy, 

Viturera' tion [vituperazione, lt. vitwperacion Sp. of vi- 
twperatio, L.) a blaming or finding faule with, a difpraifing, é'¢. 

Jo Viru'rErate [vituperer,O. F. vituperar, Sp. vitupe- 
rare, It. and L.} to blame, to find fault with, to difpraile. 

St. Virus's Dance (in Medicine) a kind of phrenzy or mad- 
nefs proceeding from a malignant humour, near of kinto the 
Tarantula. 

Vi'va pecunia [old Rec.]} live cattle, Z. 

Vivavoce, by word of mouth, LZ. 

Viva'ce [in Mu. Books] i. ¢ with life and fpirit; é.¢. a 
degree of movement between Largo and Allegro, but nearer to 
Allegro than Large, Ital. 


hl abrereaaly : {in Mw. Books} the fame as Vivace, 


White Vitriol by this (). Biwe Vitriet 


Viva'cilous [vivax or vivacior, L.)lively, brisk. 
Viva'crousness [oivacitas, L.] livenels, brisknefs. 
Vivaci'sstmo [in Mu. Books) a degree or two quicker than 
Vivace, and denotes a movement near as quick as Allegro, Ital. 
Viva'city [vivacitée, F. vivacita, It, givgza, Sp. of 
8R vivatitals 





UL 


vivacitas, L.) fire, mettle, fprightline’ss alfo guicknefs or rea- 
dinefs of wit. 

Vivary [vivier, F. vivajo, Ie. of vivarium, L.Ja place 
either of landor water, where living creatures are kept, a parks 
a warren; allo a hth pond. 

Vi'ver, a fith, called a fea-dragon, : 

The Vi'ves (avivess F Ja difeate in horles, a fwelling in 
the glandules on the fides of the throat. 

Vi'vip [wvsdgs, L.] lively in colours alfo vigorous. 

To Vivi'ricare (crvifier, F. vivificar, Sp. viewficare, 
and L }to vivily, to quicken, to enliven, 

Vi'vipwess. liveline’s in colour. 

Vivierce (vivifiew, L.] giving life. 7 

Vi'virpyine (vivificans, L vivifient, F.) quicken- 

ViviFicaTive $ ing, making alive. 

Vivi parous [of wiosparas, L.] bringing forth its young 
alive and perfect, and that docs not {pawn and lay eggs, in 
contradittinétion to Oviparens, 

Vi'vo [in drchited.] the thaft or fult of a columns alfo the 
naked of a column or other part. 2 

Vixen 2 [Stianer {uppoles it to be properly Birtn, qu. 

Pietae Bisebing, of a bitch, that having puppies is curlt 
and fnarling 3 but others fetch it from Fox, q. Foxsa, 4. €. a 
little fox) 1 froward child, or a fcolding woman. 

Vi'xentnG (prob. of brrieren, Tet teuriithen, H. G. 
to jeer or icoff } tcolding, raving, or brawling trowardly. 

Viz. [for evdelicet, L.] that isto fay, to wit. 

Vizano[vizera, Span.) a mask or falic face put on for 
difguite. 

Uce w (views, wleeris L.wtere, F. ukcera. It. andSp. far By 
Gr.] a running fore in the foft parts of the body, accompanied 
with putrefaction 5 or an inveterate erofion of the foft parts of 
the body, by which. initead of blood, they are brought tu yield 
a kind of Pus or Sanies, which prevents the contoiidation of 
thofe parts. 

Cancerous Urcer [in Surzery] a larger ulcer, the lips of 
which are fwoln, hard, and knotty, with thick veins round 
about full of dark blackith blood. 

Cavernous Utcer, is one, the entrance of which is flrait or 
narrow, and the bottom wide, in which there are many holes 
flied wich malignant matter. 

Corrofive Utcer, is an ulcer which, by the fharpnefs and 
ill quality of its matter, eats through, corrupts, and mortifes 
the fleth. 

Fijtulous Urcer, is one that has long, ftrait, and deep holes, 
and is very hard on its fides. 

Putrid Uccer, is one whofe fides are lined with a tough, 
vilcous humour. attended with heat, pain, inflammation, and 
a large Aux of humours to the part. 

Simple Utcer.one which happens in a good conftitution and 
proves ealy of cure. 

Compound Uncen, is one which happening in a feorbutick, 
dropfical, or icrophulous conttitution may be attended with 
pain, a fever, and other maladies. 

Phagedanic Uicer, is one of a corrofive nature, eating 
away the adjacewt parts all around, the lips of it remaining 
tumefied. 

Faricous Uncen, is one feated in the veins, which, becom- 
ing painful and imfammatory, {wells up the part it pofiefles, 

Sinwews Utcer, one which runs aflant or fide ways from 
its orifice. 

ToU'tcerate {ulcerer, F. ulcerar, Sp. wlcerare, It. and L.) 
to rankle feller, caule, or break out into an ulcer. 

Uccenra’rion (F. wleerazione, \t, wlcera ion, Sp.) a little 
aperture or hole in che skin cauled by an ulcer. 

Uccerous [ulcero/, It. and Sp. wécero/us, L.) belonging to 
or full of ulcers, 

U'tcerousness [of wicerofus, L. and ne/i] an ulcerous, 
flate, condition, or quality. 

Ure {prob. of xehul, Sex. Chriltmas, or of pule or noel, F.) 
Chriftmats. 

Une Games, Chriitmafs-games or {ports. 

Unt‘arnous [vtigenofs, It. wdiginejvs, L] moift, moorihh. 

U'teace (with Gawgers] what a cask oF veflel wants of 
being full. 

Unma’rta [with Botan.) the herb meadow. fweet or moon- 
wort, L. 

U'iaws [with Botan.) the elm tree, ZL. 

U'tna, an ellin meature, LZ. 

Ubna [with Avat | the greater bone of the elbow, which 
Ties between the arm and the wriit; allo called Foet/e majas, L. 

Ferrea Utwa [old Law] the ftondard iron ell kept in the exe 
Chequer, L. 

Urome'tta (vagusaic,, Gr.] the foundnefs of a whole 
member 

UL 0 PHONON [taozorer, Gr.] the black chameleon-thiflle, LZ, 

Ur rico [with Botan } great or wild garlick, Le 
Uw.ta GiuM {old ee.) Outrage, vivlence. < 
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Unre’nion [ulteriear, F, alteriore. Ut, xitericr, Sp. and L.] 
on the farther fide, 

Ucrertion (in Geography) is hid of thofe parts of a coun- 
try, provinee, Fe. fituated on the farther fide of a river, 
mountain, or other boundary which divides the country. 

U'trima dyfafin Patuting) q. do eee lu? Kiffes, the lat 
touches of the pene. 

U'trimarve [u/siorate, It. altimads, Sp. altimus, L.) final, 
laft, or urmott. 

U':rion, arevenging, revenge, 2. 

UitraMart'ne [ot altremariaas, i. @. beyond the fea) 
brought from beyond teas alio a tort of rich blue paint. 

Unrramonra nés [of altra, kevond and montes the moun- 
tains] a name the Italians give to all people which dwell on 
this tide the Aips. 

UnrrraMmuNpa'Ne [a/tramundanus, L.) beyond the world, 
or that part of it thar is vilible to us. 

Unrro'xeous [a/tromews, L.) willing, witha free-will. 

U iva [with Botan.) a reed or weed of the ica, ieargrals, Z. 

To Ucurate [ulvlare, Itr,and L.J ro howl, 

Urvura’tion, a howling, L. 

Uxvo se [wizojas, L.) full of reeds or weeds. 

U'maet [with Botan.] is the extremity of a fakk or branch 
divided into feveral pedicles or rays, beginning from the fame 
point, and opening in {uch a manner as to form a kind of in. 
verted cone. as ina Parjeip: when the pedicles, into whicha 
flalk is divided, are again divided into others of the fame form, 
upon which the flowers are difpoted, the firlt order is culled 
rays, and the fecond pedicles. 

Unoe'txa, a little fhadow; alfo an umbrella, a bongrace, 
askreen which women wear over their heads to fhadow them, 

U’mbevtaten [ambeltatas, L. botied) (in Botan, Writ.) 
is iaid of flowers when many of them grow together, dilpoled 
fornewhat like an Umdref/a. The make is a fort of broad roun- 
dith furface of the whole, fupported by many foot ftalks, as in 
the flowers of Tanjey, Helicéryjum, tome forts of Star-corts, 
Parjnips, &c. 

Umpecras (in Botany] the round tufts or heads of fome 
plants fet thick together, and all of the fame height, L. 

Umepecirererous [ot smbei/a and sero, L. bearing tufts] 
(in Botan. Writ.) ignites a plant that bears many flowers dil- 
pos'd fomewhat like an umbrella, growing upon many foot- 
ftalks proceeding from the fame centre, and chiefly appropriated 
to the tribe of plants; whole flowers, generally growing in the 
manner mentioned, are compoted of Ave leaves, and each fows 
er produces two feeds join'd clote together, at Frmme/, Parymips, 
&c, L. 

Umber [wmbrette, umire, F. emdrina, It.) a trout-fih. 

Unmoer {webra, L.j (with Painters) a dark, yellowith co- 
lour, fo called from a fhadow. 

Umepr'tican [smbilicasis, L.) of, or belonging to the navel, 

Umatcican Points [with Mathen.] the lame as Foes, 

Umurtican Region [in Anat) thet part of the Abdomen 
lying round about the Urd:dicws or navel. 

Umainican Feia [in Anat.) is that vein which nourifhes 
the infant in the womb, and after the birth clofeth itlelt. 

Unmpr'cicat Fegels [in Anat.) are two arteries, a vein and 
the Urachus, which belong to the navel, or are wrapped in 
the navel -itring. . 

UmaiLicatts ductus (with Anet.) the navel paffage be- 
longing to a child in the womb. 

Umsizicatep [in Botan, Writ.) navelled, i. ¢. when the 
top of the fruit finks in a little, and there appear in it fome 
remains of the Cu/ix of the flower, as in apples, pomegranates. 

Umeiticus Marinus [with Botan.) tea navel-wort, L. 

Umatricus Feneris (with Botan.) navel-wort, L. 

Unmat'iicus, the navel, the middle of the middle part of the 
lower Menter, whereto the navel-ilring of a young child in the 
womb is jomed, and which is cut off after delivery. 

Umeriicus in an Eilipis, is that Foews about which the 
motion of-any revolving budy is made, and which it refpects a3 
its centre; fo that eitherthe Foews or centre-point may be ca!- 
led Unrdilicus. 

be he wail ; (amdles, F.] part of the entrails of a deer. 

Umso’ne [with Mori?i) any pointed ftyle or pillil in the 
middle ofa flower. 

U'wsra, a fhadow or flade, ZL. 

Unmera, a perfon whom ene who is invited toa fealt, car- 
ries along with him, £. 

U'srrace, a thadowing, fhadow or fhade ; allo fufpicion, 
jealoufy, dillruft or millrult ; alio a pretence or colour. 

Umera’crous [umdragenx, F.) thady, Milton. 

Umprati've [amébrati‘s, L.) thody. 

Uspre’Lxio [wmbraculnm or uerdeda, L. ombreli, Veal.) a 
fort of wooden frame covered with cloth, put over a window to 
keep out the fun 3 allo a skieen carried over the head two defend 
from the jun or rains 

Unmart’rerqus (of wmdra and fers, L.] fhadowbringing, 

UMebRo'rENB>a 


eee ON Ge two arbritrators, in cafe they fhould not come 
to an agreement about the matter. 

Umrixe [prob of om prre, Fe a father] a prudent perfon, 
athird man, choten to put a final end to a diference or contre. 
verly lett to the determination of two arbitrators, in cale they 
fhould net come to an agreement about the matter, 

Un (un, Sax. and ewe.) a negative particle anfwering to 
én, Le and F.) which being joincd to the beginning uf many 
Engi words, takes from them their native lense, making them 
fignify quite the contrary. 

N.B_ For fuch words a3 are not to be found in Us, fee in Ja. 

‘The derivation and affinity of thele compound words being 
already given in their fimples, it has been thought fuperfuous 
to repeat it here in all, and where they are oblerved, it is in the 
mott but in one tongue, for brevity’s fake, what is wanting the 
reater may {apply by turning to the Simples. 

Usain [imadile, It. of i, neg. and dasilis, L.J wanting 
ability, incapable. 

Una‘sceness? [insdilita, It. of in and badifitas, L] in- 

Us'antuity § ability, ineapablenels, és'e. 

Una'ccenpaste? [of ww and accewisilis,L.) that cannot 

Unacc’enstace ¢ be kindled or lighted. 

Unaces'rrance [of ix, neg. and acceprabilis, L.) difpleaf- 
ing, Ungrateful. 

Unaccepranuy, difpleafingly. 

Unaccer’ranceness [of is, accepsadifis, and nest) dif- 
pleslingnels, unfuitablenels to the defire, fe. 

Unacce’sstaue [imacegfsiliz, L.] not to be approached or 

one to. 
. Unaccompanta’are [of oa and compozeon, F.} that can. 
not be kepr company with, unfociable. 

Unacco’unrarre [of ix, or ve, and aecompter, O. F. and 
adie] not to be accounted for, unreafonable, 

Unacco’unranty, unreafonably. 

Usaccou’srapLeness, unreafonablenefs, 

Uxaccu’stostn [of am and accowtume, F.] not accullomed 
to. 

Urxacquai’nren [of anand acrointe, O. FJ not knowing 
ignorant. 

Usacquatnrepniss, want of knowledge, ignorance of 
any perlon or thing. 

Una’ctive [of um and a/ivw:, L.] not aéting, idle, flug- 

ifh. 
: Una’ctiveness, inadtivity, idlenet, fe, 

Unannreren (of in and adatetas, L.] not addidted or in- 
clined to. 

UsapMo'’nisnen [of on and adeonitus, L } not admonifhed, 
informed or warned of, Mi/ren, 

Usanvi'’sants [of av, avift, and a4/¢] what is not advila~ 
ble to be advifed, or proper to be done. 

Unapvisepo ed wa and avis, F. } rath, without mature 

liberation or advice. 

Un‘avviseonnss [of om, avife, F. and nefs] inconfiderate- 
nefs, rathnels, &¢. indifcretion. 

Us'anvisepiy, ralhly, without thought. 

Unarre’cten (of wn and affeétatus, L. affréié, F.) with- 
out affectation; natural. 

echacarcn freenefS from affectation, fimplicity. 

UnNarrecyat ion 

Unarre’ctine [sem affciens, L.] that does not move the 
affeftions, &'r. 

Unar'ven [of w# and aider, F ] not helped or fitted, 

Unavienasce [satienaile, F. inalienabile, It} that cannot 
be alienated. 

Una'eicsanteness, uncapablenels of being alienated. 

Una’ LigxaTen, that is not alienated. 

Una'Liowance [of am, allocé, F. and adie] what oughe 
not to be allowed. 

UnaLttowanty, in a manner not allowable, 

Unxatro’wep [of ww and sifowé, F.) difallowed. 

Una'creraare [inalteradie, F.) that cannot or my not 
be altered. ‘ 

Una LTERARBLENESS, uncapablenefs of being, or unlawful- 
nefs to be altered, 

Unama'zen (of ww and mare, Sex ) without amafement, 

Unama’ztpness, intrepidity, 

Uname'npases [of wx, amendé, FP. and able] that cannot 
be amended. . 

Unamt’anre [of am and aimabie, F.} that is not lovely, 
difgrecable, 

Unant mire (smeniritas, L. wmamimité, F.) an a- 

Una’Nimouswess§ greement in mind and will. 

Usa'nimous [wranime, F. of ananimé:, L.) with one ac- 
cord or content. 

Unsa’simousuy, with one mind or accord, 





Oy ay gk ee ROR. any panian, a$f/e, an 
nepres Sax.) uncapablenefs of being a hog ree 

NA NSWERABLY, incontellably, 

Una'nswenep, what is not aniwer'd to. 
weagtarre RENT [ of ww and apparens, L. J not appearing, 
Unarrea’sanre fof am, appaifé, F. and afie] that cannot 
be appealed, implacable. 

NAPPEAGABLENESS, implacablenels, &'¢, 
Unarrroa’cuanne [of wn, apprect?, F. and air) inac- 

ceffile, that cannot be approsched, 
USAPPRO'ACHADLENESS, inaece fliblenefs, 
Una’pr [inepras, Lf unready, nor difpoled to, 
Una'priy, untowardly. 
Una'rrness [inessiteds, It.] unfitness, indifpofttion. 

Na‘ROUED [ot wm and erguere, L.) not argued, reafoned, 

or difputed, 
To Una‘am [of wa and armer, F.] to difrm. 
Uwanra’yen [of xx and arreyé, O. F.) not ranged in order 
of battle 3 alfo unclothed. 
Usarre’sren, not fiezed in order to be imprifoned. 
Una'scen [of on and apetan, Sax.) without being asked 
Or invited. 
Lina'ent RING, not ambitious. 

Nassa’yen [of a and ¢/fi32,F.) unproved, untricd. 
Unasst'svep [of 27 and oe t} ssichoat aflitance. 
Unassu rep fofsxe and afearé, FP.) not ailured, 
Unasswa'cen (prob, of um and Jvades, L.) unappealed, 
UNatTalNagLe [of a, atinere, L. and able) mot to be 

attained. 
Unxatrainen, that is not attained or ote 
Unatre'meren [of am and attextare, E untried, 
Unattenoanr fof wxand attexdant, F} not in waiting, 
Unatrenvine, negligent. 
Unarre’nrtvs [ot ws and attentif, F.] not giving ear to, 
Unavar'uasie (of ww and valetle, F.) that does not or 
cannot avail or fucceed. 
UnavatLancentss, the being not conducive, feccefsful, 
or prevailing, unprofitablenels 

NAUGMENTED [of wa and angmenté, F.) not increaled. 

UNavo'ipanne [inevisadle, F. inevitabile, It. of imevita- 
bitis, L.] inevitsble. 
Unavo'tpanceness, im fibility of being avoided. 
Unavol'pasiy, inevitably. 
UNawa’xeace, that connot be awsked, 
Uxawa'ren [ef am and pician, Sex.) not awaked. 
Unawa'ris [of ow and gewahr, G.] unexpectedly, thro’ 
overfight or millite, 
To Unea r [dtdarrer, BP. sburrare, Ic} to take away a bar. 
Te Unnansn a Horfe (of um, neg. and ézrba,L, a beard] to 
take of his harnets or trappings, 
Unneco mine [of aa and bequimen, G. or de and ¢peman, 
Sax.] unteemly, andecent, 
Unneco’mMixety, undecently. 
Usneco Minennes, indecency. 
Uneernree’spep (of vw and pyeonn, Sax.) not dealt with 
friendlily, not having friends, 
Unseco Tren [of om and bexerten Sax.) not begotien, 
Unnecu'n [of av and beximnan, Sax.) not beoun. 
Unsene'te [of ## and behealpian, Sex} not ‘cen or looked 
upon, 
: Unpetr’sr [of ww and zcleapr, Sex. ] unbelieving, diffi- 
lence. 
: Unaeti’ever [of om and gclespin, Sax, to believe) an 
nfidel, i 
To Unse'no [of an and bennin, Sex.) to flicken, to relax, 
to reduce a crooked of bent thing to ftraitnefs; alfo to eale or 
refrefh. 
Unnrsi'cx [of ae and denizens, L. } unfavourable, not 
bountiful, Afsiter. 
Ungentenven, not overtaken with night or darknefs, not 
darkened or obfeured. 
Unnenrt, flackened, made ftrait, &'e. 
To Unnesee’M, not to become, as, i mey aut unbefcem me 
fo to do. 
Unae’seemine, unbecoming. 
_Useesee’mineness, indecency. 
Unsesse'mixcry, indecently. : 
To Unaenu’m (of wx and benyman, Sex.) to difpel or take 
away numnefs, 
Uarseee awe [of w# and yeean, Sex.] without being be- 
feeched or fought te, Miltoa. . i 
To Uxenwi'rcn [of a, ée, and picce, Sax.) to deliver 
from witchcraft. 


sy eriohong *% {of sm and diafer, F.] impartial. 
Unsi‘ppty 
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Untaro’se [umirz/us, L.] thady, cafling a great fhade 

Unsat’ppen [of wa and beopan, Sax.) uncommanded, un- 
invited. 

Mn uNstppEN Gur wu bring his Stool mith him. 

Or he may chance to fland. 

To Usni'’xp [of wa and binpan, Sex.] to loofen what is 
bound. 

Unntame'ance [of a and d/amabie, F.) not to be found 
fhult with, innocent, &¢. 

Unnra’meanceness [of a, dlamable, F. and se/s) unde- 
fervingnefs of blame, innocence. . 
UnnLa MEaBLy, by cheery 6 
Unace’sr [of wm and bletyian, Sex.) not blelt, Milton. 
To Uneu'ixn [of wa and blinvan, Sax.) to render fight, 
open the eyes. 

Unatinpen, with the eyes open. 

Unaroo'py [of w## and bloviz, Sex.) not bloody. 

Tbe unn Loopy Sacrifice [with Romani/fs} the Mats. 
Uxsopyep [of wm and bovize, Sex.) incorporeate. 
Unsor'tep [of am and dowillé, F.) not boiled. 

To Unnoxr [of wmand bolean, Sax,] to draw back a bolt. 
To Unsone [of wm and ban, Sax.) (in Cookery) to take out 
the bones. 

Unso'nep [of wm and ban, Sex.) or been, Dan.) having 
the bones taken out, without bones, 

Unnooren [of wa and dcté, or dedoté, F.) without boots. 

Uxsorn [of wand beapin, Sax.) not born. 


to 


Unno’rperen [c:derde, F.) having no border, or the bor- 4 6 


der taken off, &'c. 

To Unso’som [of ux and boym, Sax.) to open or declare 
the mind freely. 

Usxsou’cur [of wm and boht, of bycgean, Sex. to buy] 
not bought. 

Unpou'np [of ws and prob. bonven of binvan, Sax.) loofen- 
ed, not tied up. 

Unsou'npep [of wa and dornes, F, 

Te UNpow’ex [of um and doyeaux, F. 
els, alfo to open one’s mind. 

Unso'witLen [of wn and dcyeaux. F.] having the bowels 
taken out. 

Unsow’r'p [of wn and bune, Sex.) divefted of, or not in a 
bower orfhade, Z. 

Te Unsra’ce [of wm and embrafer,F.) to undo or flacken 
braces, to untie. 

To Unerace @ Mallard [in Caving] means to cut it up. 

Unsrea’xasce [of aa, bpecan, Sex. and able of babilis, L.J 
that cannot be broken. 

oe (of wa and éride, F.] that is not corrupted with 


unlimited. 
to take out the bow- 


r 
To Unsar’pte [of wm and Srider, F. or bptolsan, Sex.) 
to take off a bridle. 
Unsro’ken [of wm and bpecan, Sax.) whole. 
4n unsroxen Horfe, a horfe that has not been rid. 
Jo Unsu’cxre [of dedvcler, F.] to loofe a buckle. 
Unsui'tr [of wa and bytlian, Sax.) not builded. 
Te UNeu’sxe (prob. ot w# and bung, Sax. debondonner, F.) 
to take out a bung. 
OUneu'rtep [of w# and bypizean, Sax.) not buried: 
To Unesu'rtnen [of wa and bynSen, Sax.) to eafe of a 
burthen. 
To Uxsu’rron [deboutonner, F.) to undo buttons. 
Unca’tiep of a and alder, Dan.) not called. 
Uncano’nican [of wm and canonique, F. canonicus, LJ} 
not conformable to the Canons. . 
Uncano’nicatness [of wm, ¢amonicas, L. and mefi] the 
not being canonical or conformable to the Canons; alfo the be- 
ing déltitute of publick approbation. 
Unca’pasie [incapax, L. incapable, F,) not capable. 
Unca'PaBLeness [incapatitas, L.} incapacity. 
Yo Unca’st [of am and caf, F.] to take out of the cafe. 
To Uncase (or ftrip) a perfon of his cloths. 
Uncasine of « Fox [with Sport/men] is the cutting it up, 
or fleaing ir. , 
Uncau'cut [prob. of wm and captatas, L.] not caught. 
Uncavsep, having no firlt caufe; alfo no caufe being given 
OUncensurep [of wn and cenfuré, F.] that is not controul'd 
Or criticis’d. 
Onca’rratnfincertus, L, incertain, F.] not certain, doubrt- 
ful, fickle, indefinite. 
Unct'arainty ¢ ata, F. of L.] dubioulnels, 
Unce’atainness € Ge. 
Unce'ssanr [incefuns, L.] without giving over. 
Unce'ssantiy Nar comege L. incesamment, F.} continually. 
Te Uncita’in [dechainer, F.] to take off a chain. 
Uscua’nonaae {of awand chanzeant, F.) immutable. 
UNCHA'NceaBLENess [of wn, ebangeanr, F. and ne/3) im- 
mutability, 
UNCHA'xoganty, immutably, 
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Uncua‘attanre [of am and charitable, F.) not charitable: 

Uncua'rtrasteness [of ## and charitable, F. and aefi} 
an uncharitable difpufition. . 

Uscna’rtrasry, without regard to charity. 

To Uncua'’xm [decharmer, F .) to undo or take away a 
charm, 

Uncua’st [of wm and chafe, F. of incaftus, L,) not endued 
with chaflity, Icacherous; alio {mutiy, bawdy, 

Uncna’stiy, lewdly. 

Uncua’stiess [of wm cha/fteté, F. cafitas, L. 
incontinency, lewdnels. 

Unxcne'wep [of wm and ceopan, Sax.] not chewed. 

Uncuar'stenen [of uw and Cériffiex) not baptized. 

Uncuaistian, not becoming a Chriltian, 

Uncuat'stianty, ina manner not becoming a Chriftian, 

Ts Uxcnu’acn [of wand cinic, Sax. a Church.) to ex- 
communicate. 

Uncuu'renen [ef wn and Rerche, Tewt. Cynic, Sex. ] 
diffolved from being a Church, excommunicated; alfo not 
churehed, asa woman that has Jain in, 

U'neta, anounce, the 12th partofa Roman pound, L. 

U'xcta [in Pharmacy] the 12th part of a pound, containing 
eight drams. 

U'xctae [in Algedra] are the numbers prefixed to the let. 
ters ofthe numbers of any power produced from a binomial, re- 
fidual, or multinomial root. Thus in the fourth power of ab 
that isa@aaa—t-4 aaab-+-6aabb-1- 44655, the Uncie are 


and wne/s] 


4. 
U'ncra [with Antiguarics) an epithet given to certain large. 
fized letters or charaéters, antiently ufed in infcriptions, epi- 
taphs, Ge. 
Uncirecumci‘sen [ofan and circoncis, Fy incircumcifus, L.) 
not circumciled, 
Uncitacumc'sion, an uncireumcifed fate. 
Unci’rcumsrect (of wn and circum/peGus, L ) unwary, 
Unct'ecuMsrecrion, uncircumfpectnels, want of due care 
and caution. 
Uncr'vit ( incivilis, ixcivil, F.) not courteous, 
Uncivi'tity 2 (incivilites, L. incivilité, F.) uncourte- 
Unci’vitxess§ oufnefs, rudencfs. 
Uncr'vILLy, in an uncourteous manner, 
Uncra'p [of wa and cla’, or claSian, Sax.) without clothes. 
To Uncua’sr [of wm and cleopian, Sax.) to unloofe clafps. 
Un‘cxe [avumcu/us, L. oncle, F.}a father’s or mother’s brother, 
Unccea'n (of wm and clene, Sax.) foul, polluted, &c. 
UncLeanty, given toimpurity. 
Uncrea’nness [of #n and clenneype, Sex.) filthinefs, im- 
rity. 
Uecusa'mxp (of ww and clanyian , Sex] not cleanfed. 
Uncrs’rr [of wm and cleopan, Sax.) not cleaved or fplit. 
To Uncto'se [of wm and clyyan, Sax.) to open, 
To Uncroarn (of wm and claSian, Sax.) to divelt one of his 
cloths, 
Uncroyep [of wa and enc/ower, F.) not cloyed or glutted 
i -o y Sc. unftopped, as a piece of ordnance that has been 
nailed up. 
To Uscoir a Woman(of un and confer, F.} co pull or take off 
her head-cloths, 
weoctras [decoiffé, F.] having the coif pulled off, without 
a coif. 
id NCOLLE’CTED [of wand co//efus, L.] not gathered to- 


cr, 

Unco’mpen [of w# and cemban, Sax.) not combed. 

Un-come_aT-ABL&. not to be come at or gotten. 

Un-coME-aT-ABLyY, in a manner not to be come at. 

UN-COME-aT-aBLeENess, uncapablenefs, of being come at 
or attained to- 

Unco’metiness, unbefeemingnels, undecentnefs, unbeau- 
tifulnels. 

Unco’mery, unfeemly, unhandfome. 

Unco’mMrortTaasce [ofan, neg. comfortare, L. to ftrength- 
en, og able} without comfort, eafe, pleafure, or fatisiaction of 
mind. 

Unco’mrorrasteness (of wm confort, O, F. of confortatic, 
L. and 2e/;) uneafinefs, unpleafingnels, unfatisfyingnels- 

Uxcomrortasty, unealily, 

Unco mMon [facommune, F, of wa and communis, L.) un- 
ufual, rare. 

Uncommonness, extraordinarinefs, &&'c. 

Uncompce’re [of wa and completus, L.) not finifhed, im- 
perfect. 

UvycoMMu’NICABLE [iacommunicable, F. of incommuni- 
eabitis, L.) what can’t or mayn't be communicated. 

Uncompe’tugp [of wa and compellere, L.] voluntarily, or 
without force, 

Uncompo’unpgpNess [of wm and componere, L.) fimple na~ 
ture or quality, a being without mixture. 

Unconcet’rep, not {elf conceited. 

Unconcar'vanye 


a? 
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Unconcri'vantn fincomcevadle, F.) not to be conceived of 
imagined. 

Uncoxcei’rep, not {elf opinionated. 

Unconcetvas Ly, incomprehenfivel y. 

Unconcet'vanLeness, incomprehentiblenels. 

Usconce’anep [of wn and concerné, F.) not concerned, &’e. 

UNconce'RNEDLY, ina manner without concern. 

Unconce RNEDNEss [of wa concerné, F. and ae/i) indiffe- 
rece, regardielnels 

Unconcernxanty, with indiiference. 

Unxconcxu'sive [of a# and conclufivas, L.] that is not con- 
clufive 

Usconco’cren [of wand conesfut, L,] crude, that is not 
digeited. 

Unconpe'Mnasce [of gx and condamnadle, F,} not deferv- 
ing to be condemned, 

Unconve'mnip [of aa and coxdemnatas, L.) not con- 
demned. 

Unconrt'n'p [of wm and confiné, O, F.) unlimited, alfo free. 

Uxconrtam’y [of aa and coafirmé, F.) not conirm'd, un- 
certain 

Unconro’rMante [of am csaformare, L. or conformer, F. 
and adie} that does not conform. 

Unconro RMABLENESS? [the not conforming to, difagree- 

UsconFo’amiay ingnels. 

Unconronmeo [of as and conformé, F.] that has not con- 
formed. 

Uxco'nqueranye [of ux congverir, F. and a5/e) invincible. 

Uncon QuerasLeness [ct wm and conguerir, F. ad/e and 
weft } invincinlenets. 

Uncos'querten, unfub 

JNCO'NSCIONABLE, calonable, unjult, ee, 

Unco'Nscionastennss (of an conjcius, L. able and efi] 
want of conicience, unreafonabtenels. 

Unco’Nscronasty, without confeience, 

Unconsecraren (of sm and confaeré, F. of confecratus, L.) 
that is not conlecrated. 

din Unconsianr Perjan [Hierogiyphically) was reprefented 
by a fcamew, that bird being fo light, that it is carried every 
way by the wind, and fuch an one was alfo fignified by a crab- 
fiih, becaute it goes not always in the fame manner, but fome- 
times forwards, and fometimes backwards. 

Unconsrra'tnasre [of aa and contraint, F. 
that cannot be conttrained, Ee. 

Usconstrat nen [of a and contraint, F.] uncompelled. 

UnNconsTRal’nioty, voluntarily. 

Unconsu’sance [of wn and confumer, F. and ad/e) that is 
not to be, or cans be confumed. 

Usconsu'm'p [isconjumptaz, L. or um and con/z 
waited, or fpent. 

Uxconta Mtnaten [incontaminatus, L.] undefiled. 

Uncontie Mneo [10% ¢¢ 5, LL.) not defpiled. 

Unconre staan [inconte fable, Fo) without difpute. 

Unconre’srap.y, indifputably, 

Unconte’step [of wa and conteé, FP.) not dilputed. 

Unconrro’ULaBLe [of vaand controsé,F. and ad/e) that 
can’t be controul’d, not to be difputed. 

UNconTrouLaByy, ina manner not to be controul’d. 

Uxconrrou Ltep [ot ws and controfié, F.) without con- 
troul. 

Unconve'nsante [of aa and converfadle, F.} unfociable. 

Uxco'rven [of wa and cordé, F.) unbound, Ge 

Unco're Prif? [in Law) qe d. frill ready, a plea for a 

Unques Pri 3 defendant being fued for a debt due on a 
day palt to fave the forfeiture of his bond, Ge. by affirming 
that he tender’d the debt at the time and place, and that there 
was none to receive it, and aifo that he is yet ready to pay the 
fame, L.and F. 

Uxcorre’et [of wm and corre, F.) faulty, full of blunders 
and miftakes. 

Uncorre’crry, blunderingly. 

Uncorke’crep [incorredius, L.) unpunifhed, unmended. 

Uncorru’er [of an and corruptus, L.) that is not 

siapbuneceripe corrupted. 

Uncorku’prness, incorruption. 

Tz Unco'ver [decowerir, F.] to take off a cover, &e. 

To Uxco'urre [/ecoupler, F. to feparate. 

Uncou’ateous [of wm and eourtsis, OF.) uncivil. 

Uncou'rreousty (4. d. not courtlike) uncivilly. 

Uncou'rreousnres, meivility. 

Uscou'e [uncud, Sax. unknown] ftrange, hard to be un- 
deritood, harth, barbarous. 

Uscou'ruxess (of uncuSnerre, Sax.) hardnels to be 
anderilood, umuiualucis, ttrangenels, roughnefs, harflinei:, 
barbiroulnels. 

Uscasa'rep Lisercatas, L, tacrée, F.) not created, 
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Fexiflence, 





Uncara TEONES;, { or condition of 
not having been ercared. 

To Uncno’ww [ot a and ccuroneer, FP.) to dethron 

Uscro'wrep [of incorcoatus, L] not crowned; 
prived of the crown, depoled. 

7s Uncau mpve (of avand cpompeht Svx.J to make plain, 
{mooth and even that which was crumpled. 

U'nerion Csxti9, Foy an anvinsing. 

U’xervous [of wefas, L) otty, greafy, fatty. 

U'ncruousness 2 CofonMugit', F. wndio, L. and 22/1] oili- 

U'xnetuosity nefs, greafinel: 


c. 


alfa de- 











Unscu'.rivaene [of a# and eultivé, F. and ablez that 
cannot be cultivated. 
Cncu.rivaten [ince Mees, L. inctelté, Fy not tilled, &'e, 


Uncu'rauLe [of we and evrafle, incurable, F.) that can't 
be cvr'd, 
Uncu'ranreness [of facuradiy, F 
of being cured. 
Useu'aep [of sand carats, L.] unhealed. 
Uncu’raious Cof ea and eurteex, F. ofezrissas, L-] without 
curioliry. 
U'’scus, a Hook, ZL. 
Uscus Lwith Surges] ahook to draw a dead child out of 
the womb, 
Uncu'sromMasre [of an, codturse, F. and ab/-) not liable 
to pay caliom, 
Uxcu'sromucn, that has not paid cullom. 
Unscu’r Lof aa and conteaa, F. or culter, L.] whole, not cut. 
Usxoau step Credomitus, Le indoorce, F.) not difhcartencd, 
intrepid, 
Uspau'nrepsess, intrepidity, couiagesu nifs. 
UNDAUNTEDLY, intrepidly, Ge, 
Unpe cacon [ErSexeyoves,Gr.] a regular po'ygon of 
eleven fides. 
Jo Unpicer've fof an 
millike. 
Unne’centr [indecent, F. of L j unbecoming. 
UNve CENTLY, unbecomingly. 
Unpe cextness [indecextia, L.] undecomingnefs, 
Unpect’pep [indecis, F. of ae and deetfus, L.J not de- 
termined, 
Uncecer’sasre [of aaand declinatle, infectivatie, F.q a 
word that cannot be declined. 
Cnnect ten [ia and decsinetas, L.7 not declined. 
Unve'ckeo [ol wa andgencckt, Ds. and G.] adorned, 
Unpvee’ Lunde, PF.) (in Heraldry } waved, relembling waves. 
Unpera’ceasre, that cannot be defaced, or disPyured. 
Unpera’cenp, not difigur'd. 
UNvere'npep [indefenjus, L. noe defended 
Unperi'cep [or we,neg and pul, Sax, fowl] unpollured 
Uxperrayen (of wa and defraye, F.] not pay'd. 
Unorye crep [of wm and dejectar, L.] intrepid. not cai 
own, 
Unpenr’asce [of wa, denier, F. and of/¢] inconteilable, 
Usnvent'auty, ina manner not to be deny'd. 
Unper [unven, Sex. under, Dar. and Sx. onder, Du. 
unter, G. undar and untar, Tewt.7 beneath, With regard to 
Place, it denotes a lower fituation, and with refpect to Time, at 
the time of, 
Jo Unver-stp [of unpen biovan, Sux.) to bid lef than 
the value. 
To Unate-ainp fof unven bin?an, Sax.) to bind underneath, 
UnNberR-CHAMBIRLAIN [of the Excheguer] an officer whe 
cleaves the tallies written by the clerk, and reads the fame, that 
the clerks and comptrollers of the pell may fce that their en- 
trance be true. 
Unper-roor [of unter for, Sax.] 
Jo Unper-cir p [of unden-gypdan, Sax.] 
To Unper-co (of unven- gan, Sux. undrrga, Ss.] to bear 
or fufier. 
UNvER-HAND [unden hand, Sax.) clandeltinely. 
To Unver-tay [of unvep-lecgan, Sux.] to put under. 
UNpERLAY'ER, a piece of wood to bear up any thing, 
U'xDERLING {of unven, Sax. and /ing] a mean perion, 
an interior. 
To Unpermti'se Lof unden, Sax. and miner, FJto hol- 
low under ground, allo to endeavour to fapplant. 
UnverMi'Ntp [of unoen, Sex. and mint, F.] made hol- 
low underneath; alio circumvented. 
U'xpeeMost Landen meet, Sex.) the lowelt, 
Unverne atu Cunven-beneop, Sax.) below, 
To Unver-ri's Cunven-pinnan, Swx.J to put pins in below 
UNOER-PINNING [in Architecture] a term uled to exprely 
the bringing upa building with llone under the groun 
Zo Unnea-pro'p (onder-proppen, Dw.) to luppo: 
prop. 
_Usper rate[of undp and rata, 1.) a low price, beneath 
the value. 
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©, Usper-rate, to undervalue. 

T) Usverseen (of unvep and pellan, Sax.) to fell cheap- 
er than the common price or value, 

Unper the Ser (Sea Pbraje] a thip is frid to be fo, when 
Me fies till, or waits for fome other fhip, with her helm lath’d 
or ty'd upa lee. 

Unper the Sua Beam: [in Afrol.] is when a planet is not 
foll feventeen degrees diflant from the bedy of the Sun, either 
before or after it. 

J; Usper-pror, to heave up, by putting a prop or lever 
underneath. 

Unoer-jort (or Drees) of the People. 

To Unversta’xo [of undepytandan, Sex.) to apprehend, 
to perevive in mind, to have knowlecze of, to think, to be- 
licvee 

cijo unpesxsTanps til, anfnrrg ill. 
Fr. Qui mal entend, mal reperd, 

A caution to thwle who are too torward in anfivering before 
they rightly comprehend the matter in queilion, The Jt. go 
farther and fay: Chi mal intende, peogis rejponde, (He who un- 
derfands ill, anfivers worte. 

Unpersta’spina, apprchenfion, knowledge. 

Unneastaxvine [in Etcicts) is defined to be a faculty of 
the rezfonable foul, converiant about intelligible things, confi- 
dered as intetligible. 

A@ice Usoeastandina, is that faculty of the foul, by 
which the Decies and images of intelligible things are framed, 
on ocertion of the prefent phantalms or appearances thereof. 

Pajive UnparsTanbina, is that which receives the fpe- 
cies framed by the a¢tive underllinding, breaks forth into a@tual 
knowledge. 

Unprerstanpine (Hrerog/ysbhical'y) an underftanding em- 
ployed in the fearch of fublime myflerics was, by the Ancients 
reprefented by an engle. 

Unvearstanoinse (the Jntelic.2) was by them reprefented 
as a comely, well-built youth, having a crown of gold on his 
head, anda fcepter in his right hand, looking ecarneltly at an 
cagle, ftanding by his fect. 

Unperstaxvine ( Keowledee) was reprefented by a wo- 
man clad in cloth of gold, holding in one hand a fphere, and in 
the other a ferpent. 

Unperstanpine, intelligence, correfpondence. 

Ja Uxperta’ke [of undsp, Sax. tager, Dan.) to take upon 
one, totake in hand, to manage, to endeavour to do, to enter- 
prize; alfoto be bail or be furety for, to anfwer for. 

Unvenra’xer [of undep, Sox. and tager, Dax) a mana- 
ger of a bufinels, elpecially fome great work. 

Unperra’xers [of #he King) the deputies of the pur- 
veyor:, 

Unorata’xers, perfons who provide all neceflaries for the 
decent interment of the dead. 

Uxperra’ken [of unten, Sax. and teger, Dax.) enter- 
prifed; anfwered for another, &¢. 

To Unnerva'Lur fof unden and evalier, F. of var, L.) 
to efleem or account lefs than the worth, Ge. 

Unperva‘LUEMENT, a dilparagement, &'¢. 

U'xptr-woop [anbd:p-pubdu, Sax.) coppice, or any wood 
that is not reckon'd as timber. 

Jo Unper-worx [of under-peopcan, Sax.) to work for an 
under price. 

fo Unper-waits [of unde and pnitan, Sax, ] to fub- 
{cribe. 

Unper-war'trten [of undsp pnican, Sax.) fubfcribed. 

Unpvese‘aven fot an, neg. and de and fervi, F ] unmerited. 

Unpesi’Gnrep ne anand defignatus, L.) without delign, ac- 
cidental. 

Unpest'cnepty, accidentally. 

Unpesi'exine, upright, fincere; having no defign. © 

Unpe'strasie [of wsand defiratie,O. F.) not to be co- 
veted, 

Unpetermi'nanxe [of am, determiner, F. and ad/z] that 
cannot be determined, 

Unpere’aMinen [of indeterminatus, L. indeterminé, FJ 
not determined, uncertam, irrefolute. 

Usotvo'ur [indevot, F.J irreverent. 

Unvevo’uTcy, irreverently. 

Unpicas'tints [of ws and digefibilis, L.] that cannot be 
digelted. 

Unot'ircenr [iwdilizens, L.) negligent. 

Uspimini'snanue [of wa, diminsere, Le and ab/e) that 
cannot be diminifh'd, 

Uxpimini‘sn’p [of a and disinué, PF. of diminutus, Lj 
not lellened, 

Unpisce’ananre [ of os, difrerner, F. and able) that 
cannot be perceiv'd, invilible. 

; Undisce’ayen, unperceiv'd, 

Unxdlsca'exiya, wanting cifcernment. 

Unvischa'acsaare, that cannot be difcharged. 
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Usotscnancen [of ee and decharzi, F.} not difcharced 
Uno’iscrpuinen [of anand dijciptine, F. ot LJ uniniructed 
or taught, Ge. . 
Unoisro'sen of [ot um and disps/é, F.] unfold. 
Unxpispro'vanne [of an, dis, prowsé,F, and abe} that 
cannot be diflik'd. 
Uxpisru'rep [of wm and di/pxté, F.) that is not contefled 
Unpisso’tvep [of wm and diji/vere, L..) that is not difluly'd. 
Unoisti’ncutsuanre [ of wa, difingwer and ebje that 
rT be dillinguith'd. ; . 
NDISTI’NGuisienp [of ae and difingué, PF. i 
from others, &7¢. C Pinks, B} wot dilcerned 
Unptsti’xcutstanveness [of adi@inzaidilis, L. and nef] 
uncapab’enefs of being dillinguithed . . 
Unotstu’rpen [ot as and aifardate, It.) uninterrupted 
quiet, . 
Uxpistu’ezen.y, without any interruption, 
Unorivi'pep [indivijas, L.] whole, entire, 
Unpivi'nasie [of we and divinare, L.} that cannot be 
known before-hand by divination. 
Unorvi'since [ofan and divyible, F. of L.) that cannot be 
divided or feparated. 
To Unvo [of unbdoen, Sax.] to take to pieces what Was put 
together; allo to ruin P 
To Unvo a Boar (with Hunters] is to dre 
Unpoinc, Ruin. 
Uspo'ne [of unosen, Sex.] not wrought, performed, &¢ 
ally ruined. —, 


at, 


Ghar is Dene cannot be Unvons, 
Lat. Quod fatium o?, infedum fieri nom poteft, 

Ir is a folly co torment and grieve our felves for things that 
are palt remedy. The Frened fay: Ce gui eff fait, of Suit 
(What is done, is done.) The bett countel is by another pro- 
verb: Make the beff of a lad Market. The Germans {ay - 
Gliuklch it, wer vergifir, wag va nicht ju dndern ‘a. 
( He is happy who can forget what is not co be remedied, ) . 

Unpo'usren [induditatus, L.) certain. 

Uspou Tape [wa and doater, F.) that cannot be doubted 
of, certain. 

_ Unprat’nance [of ax, trainer, F. and aé/e) that cannot 
be drained or dry'd up. 

To Unnraw [of am and pagan, Sex.] to draw back, as, 
to undvaw the curtains. ; 

Unprea‘pen [of wand onxd, Sex.) not greatly f b 

Te Unowess [of wm and dreser, F.) = pull oe pen cr 

U'spress, a Dithabille. 

U'xvaiep [of ws and dpizan, Sex.) not dried. 

Unpvu's [iedue, F.] not due, undelerved. 

Unovu’ety, undelervedly, by indireét means. 

Unpu'exess [ot wa, neg. dex, F. and refi) unjullnefi, ua. 
meetnels unfitnels. 

U'noutatep [xmdylatys, LJ made after the manner of 
waves, ai watered filks, and ftufls, and the grain of wainfcot. 

Unouta'tiox, a motion like that of waves, LZ. 

Unputa'tion of the dir, the waving of the air to and fro, 

Uxouta'tion [in Péyjficks] a kind of tremulous motion or 
vibration ina liquid, or a fort of wavy motion whereby a li- 
quid alternately rifes and falls like the waves of the fea. 

Unpbutca’rion [in Surgery] a motion enfuing in the matter 
contained in an abicels upon iqueezing it, 

Un'puLatrory Motion, the tame as Undalatisz, 

Unpbu'tiFut, dilobedient, 

Unpvu‘rirutness (ot um, dew of devoir, F. and me/i) diloe 
bedience to parents, Se. 

Unputirutry, difobediently. 

Unpy' ine, immortal, 

Unea’rs'p, not merited by labour, &'e. 

Unea’stness [of wm, neg. aie, F. and #¢/} anquietne(s of 
mind, a being in pain, inconveniency, &'c. 

Unea’sy [*al-aifé, F.) pained, dillurbed in mind, incon- 
venient, troublefome, concerned. 

UnNeaTasLe, that cannot be eaten. 

Uneca'stic, not having a {pongy or elaftic quality. 

Unero’quent [of wm and e/sguent, F.) not well fpoken. 

Une'toquentness [of wm, edeguem, L, and nei) want of 
eloquence, 

Unemptoy’ep [of az and emplcyé,F.) not ufed or em- 


ca fom 
NENCU’MBERED, without encumbrance, ' 
Unexpow'en [of #, neg. and dew?, F.) having no dowry. 
Unenjoy'iNne, that has no enjoyment, that does not enjoy. 
Usenvy'p, not envy'd. 
Unequat [of a2 and egualis, L.) not like, 
Une’ Quatty, not in equal portions. 
Une’quarness [ineguasitas, L. inegalité, F.] inequality. 
.Une’raine [of an, neg. and errans, L.) infallible. 
Unesry’p, not efpyed. 
Uneivin 


Uneven fof awand apen, Sux. or cbea, CG.) not fmooth, 
alfo unequal. 

Une'venwess [of wn, apen and nepye, 
a not having plainnefs or tmoothnels. ; 

UnexaMepcen [of ws and exemple, F.) without example. 

UNEXCE PTioNABLe [of a, exception, F. and adie) againlt 
Whom or which no exception cin be taken. 

UNcxCEPTIONABLY , in a manner not to be excepted 
againit. ; 

Uxexcu’sanre, that isnot to be excufed. 

Une xicurep [of anand executé, F.) not executed. 

Unexe’aven, not exerted or put forth. 

Usexuau'srep [of a and exteulam, L.] not drawn out, 
not coniumed. 

Unexrs’cren [of xa and expeatus, L.] not looked for. 
Unexpe’ctep.y, ina manner not to be expected, 

Usexpn'cvepness [of ww, expedtatus, L, and mefi] the not 
being loosed for ; furprijingnels, 

Unexre’arencen [of wa and experientia,L.] not having 
tre'd. 

“Unexre'at (of wa and extertar, inexpertys, L.) unexpe- 
rienc’. 

Unexpe'rrness [inexpertys, L. and xe/3) unskilfulnefs. 

Unsexvou'Noatre [ot va and exponere, L. and Je] that 
cannot be explain’d, 

Uneyeu cnaste Pinextugnadilis, L.) that cannot be con- 
quered of won by fighting. ; 

Unexte Nnoep fot wa and extendere, L.] that is not ex- 
gended. 

Unxcete’rMtnanve [of am, exterminer, F, and adie) that 
cannot be rooted out. 

Unexti’ncursnaece [of inextingaibtlis, L. &e. J] un- 
quenchablenets 

Unexti xcuisnenp, unquench'd. 

Unexti’aparen [of wt and extirté, F.) not rooted out. 

Unexpre'ssistesess [ot wm, exprefas, L. adde and ne/s) 
unuticrableneds. 

Unea'te [of ew and pigen, Sax.) unjult. 

Unra‘’tacy, unjuilly. 

Unrateness (of ae and pezennesye, Sax.) unjailncf, 
difhoneity. 

Usrar'enrun [of wand fdetle, F.] fall. 

Unratrurutness [infielisé, F. of L.) infidelity. 

Unral'rurunry, falicly. 

Unra‘ustften [of ae and falifé, F-] genuine. 

Unra’mip [iufamutas, L. or xajneg.and fasé, F. of fama L-] 
not famous > allo infamous 

Unva‘stittonanre [of we and figen, FP. and ad/e) out of 
the fathion, 

Unsra'sntonen [of an facenni, F.] unformed 


Cc, 


Sax.) unequalnels, 


&'e. 
fo Unea'sten [of gv and paptnian, Sex.) to unloofe or 
undo what was falt. 
Unra'ruomarnre fof vz, parpm., Sax, and ab/e] that can- 
not be fathom’d, alfo that cannot be comprehended. 
UnFea SasLe [of ae and fatfadie, F.J that cannot be done. 
Unrea'tueren [of wa, paeden, Sex, } not fledged or cove- 
red with feathers, 
Unreo [of ax and fcten, Dan.) fedan, Sax.) not fed. 
Usrelcneo [of wafeint, F. ot fiagere, 1.) iincere, 
UnNFeveonep ty, fincerely. 
UNFE IGNEDNESS, fincerity. 
Unreé'xcen (prob. of indefenfus, L.] having no fence. 
Unre’ariveness [of infertsss, L. or infertilité, F.) un- 
fruittulneis, 
Onre'trertp (ofen and xepetenan, Sax.) without fetters. 
Uvrittasee [olwa and pillan, Sax.) not capable of being 
lied. 
Usri'nisnen [of sand fini, PF. of finitus, L.) not ended. 
Une’ {of wa and pit, Sux.) unapr, improper. 
Unri'riy, improperly. 
Unea'rxass [prob. of wa and pie and nee Sax. un fait, F.) 
unmectnels. 
Unriyrine, unbeleeming. 
Uner’xen [of waand fixe, F ] unfettled. 
Unei‘xenness [of wa, neg. and fixe, F. of fixws, L. and 
neft] an unfixed fate or temper, unfettlednefs. 
“Unerene’o [of av and vlegect, Dax. flown] that has not 
yet got feathers. ; 
Jo Unro'ip [ol wa and pealpan, Sax.) to lay open, toexplain. 
Unroretp [of we and popbeobin, Sax.] not prohibited. 
Unro’rcen [of ea and fore? F.) unconitrained. 
Uneo’aciste [ofwm and fercer, F.) inexpugnable. 
Unreorennow'n (of av, pope and cnapan, Sax.) not known 
beforehand, 
Unror eskEN 
hand. 
Uxro'emen (lefirris, L.} not put into form. 
Unro'a men Store [with aerse.] are thole tiars which are 





[of av and popeyeon, Sax.) not feen before- 
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alfo called nebulous or cloudy, and are {carce to be feen by the 
bare eye, or even by a telelcope. 

Unro'rttriep [of wm and fortifié, F.} not fortified. 

Unro’rrunare (of infortunt, F, of infortunatus, L.) una 
lucky, unhappy. 

Unro’rrunatecy, untuckily. 

Unro’rtunareness [ iafortwnitas, L. infortuze, F. and 
ze{s) unbappinefs, untuckinels, 

Usxerounp [of am and ¢indin, Sax ] not found. 

_Unrruque’nrep [of wa freguentatas, L. freguenté, F.] not 
oNcen gone to. 

Unsere Quentness [infreguentia, L.] the feldomnels. 

Unrrig soctness [of w# ppconplice and nepye, Sex.J an 
unfriendly dilpofition or treatment. 

NFRIE'NoLY, unkindly, 

Usrarvu’itrun, barren. 

Unrrurtreupness [of oe, fruit, F. 
Fullneppe, Sax ) Merility, barrennefs. 

Unrumen (of ux and fumé, F.) not fmoked. 

Uneu’rwisitrp (of a# and fowrns, F.] without furniture, 

Uscar’x, awkward, unhandy in duing any thing. 

Uscal'nwass, awkwardnels. 

Uxcai’sty, awkwardly. 

Unce’nerous [of vm and generenx, F. gemerofo, Ie. of genes 
rofus, L.] not generous; not bountiful, fparing, onhandfome. 

INGE’NEROUSLY, not freely or liberally, unhandfomely. 

Uncat'wrut [of we, gain, F. and /u/f) not producing gain. 

_Uxca’rwisnep [of aa, and garni, F.) not fet off with gar- 
niture. 

Unca'risren [of ve and 4Sepian, Sax.) not gathered. 

: Unce'ip [ungelo, Sax.) #. 2. not to be redeemed by a pecu- 
niary compeniation; as if a man were killed in committing of a 
felony, he was to lie in the field unburied, and no pecuniary 
compenfation fhould be made for his death. 

NGENTEE’L, clownifh, not gentleman-like. 

Uncenree’cy, in aclownith manner. 

Uncentri'Leness es un, gentilitas, L. gentilefe, F.] un- 
gentility, the unlikenefs to or becoming a gentleraan. 
Uncenrre [of wa and genti/, F.) untractable, alfo fevere, 
hard. 

Uncenttreness [of an, gentilis, L.} untamencls, rudenels, 
the oppofite to mildnefs. 

Unxcent iy, untradtably, hardly. 

To Unct’xp [of ws and xyptan, Sax-]to loofen or untie a 
girdle, &e, 

Unet’rt [of am and xypvel, Sex.) ungirded. 

To Usctu'e [of wn and glutinare, L.] to unfaflen what is 
glued. 

Uxco'ptity [of w# and zovlice, Sax.) impioufly, &e. 

Unco'ptiness [of an xovlicneyye, Sax.) impioufnels, &'c. 

Uxco'pty [of # xoplic, Sax.] not fearing God, & 

Unco'vernaBce (of ww and gouverné, F. and aé/e.] not to be 
govern'd. 

Unco’vVerNaBLENEss [of xm gouverné and batilité of babi- 
fitai, L.] an ungovernable temper. 

Uncra’cerut [of am grace, F, and gull, Sax.) not having 
a good or becoming alpect, mien, or air. 

Uncra‘cerut [of an, grace, F. and full.) uncomely, &¢. 

Uncra’cerutness, uncomelinels in alpect. 

UNcRackEFuLLY, unhandiomely, 

Uncra‘cious [wn and graciewx, F. of gratis/us, L.] void of 
grace, unlucky, untoward. 

Uncra’ciousty, in an unlucky untoward manner. 

Uncra crousness [of wm gracieufité?, F. gratisitas, LJ 
voidnels of grace. 

Uncra’nrep [of wand geranti, F. warranted] not allow'd. 

Uncramma’ticaL [of xaand grammaticalis, L.) not ace 
cording to the rules of grammar, 

To Uncra’rrte [ofae and &rapprtien, Tewt.] to difengage 
what was grappled. 

NGRA’TEFUL [ingratas, L. iagrat, F.] unthankful, allo 
unpleafant. 

Unxcra’Terutcy, wnthankfully, unpleafantly. 

Uncraterutness [ingratus, L, and fallneppe, Sax.) in- 
gratitude, unpleafantnets. 


Uncuarpep [of aw and garde, F.) not defended or kept by 
a guard. 

Uncuarpen (of wa and gardé, F.Jnot upon one’s guard. 

UncuarbEp, not having any guard; allo unwary, heedlefs, 

U’NoveENT [waguentym, L.] omtment. 

Uncuenta’ria, the art of compounding and making oint- 
ments, L. 

Uncue'ntum, a feet ointment, a perfume, a falve, Z. 

UNGue NTUM armariur, weipon fulve, L. 

U'xouis, the nail of a finger or toe, a fimilar white and hard 
part which fecures the ends of them from external injuries, and 
is allo an ornament to them, L. 

U'nowts Os [with Anat.) a little thin bone in the great 

corner 


of frvéas, L. and 
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corner of the orbit of the eye, in which is a hole, in which the 
lac: vmal gland lies, 

U'neouna, the hoof abeall, £. . 

U'ncuta [with Geometricians] is the [cétion of a cylinder 
cut off by a plane, palling obliquely thro’ the plane of the bafe 
and part of the cylindri-k furfice, 

Unouta [with Swrgeons) a fort of hooked inflrument for ex- 
trating a dead Fetus out of the womb, Lb, 

Uncurus Z [with Botawyts] a litle fpeck of a different 

Uscui curus§ colour trom the rect of the Prta/a or ower- 
leaves, L. 

Uncur'eriness [of gv xiltan, Sax. to pay a fine, and uerye, 
Sex] innocent flate or condi'ion, 

Unua’siranLe (ol aa and Sibitad/e, F. of L.] not capable 
or fit to be inhabited, 

Una pitapieness an uninhabitable quality, Ge. 

To Usua'er [of wz and hape, Sex.) to take off the haft of a 
knife, &%. 

T> Usita'Liow [of ga and halzian, Sax.] to prophane. 

Unna'teoweo [ofan and haigiau, Sex.) unfanctifed, pro- 
plane. 

UNWaLLowINe, a profanation. 

Jo Unu'aLTeR [to tke of the halter froma Herfe. of um 
and haiser, Du. and &..G. helfter, H. G.] to take off a halter. 

Usua'Lriaep[ ! wmand palecr, Da, halpepe, Sax] freed 
from or withuuta huser, Ge. 

To Una nxn (of w# and Sim] to Iet go, as unband me (let 
me fo) 

Unita’sotness [of ax, hantig, Da. and mej) awkwardnels. 

Unswa'xpy, awkward, not clever or dextrous, 

Uni aNDiLy, awkwerdly. 

Unua'nvsome [of «a and handlam, Tewt.] indecent, un- 
unbecoming civil. 

Unita’xnpiomenrzss, indecency, unbecomingnefs, rudenels, 

Usna’xpsomety, in an indecent, uncivikmanner, &e. 

Unua'priness [ufwe neg. and prob. happus, Brit. and 
neft| unfortunatenels, wretchednels, Fe. 

Unia’eriy, in an unfortunate marner, 

Unuarey, unfortunate, unlucky, mifcrable. 

92 Unita rnour [of va and hepchengs, Sex] to diflodge. 

Uniarmo'xious [of 92 and darmonieux, F, of barmonia,. 
L.] di cordint, jirring difagrecing. 

To Unna’aness (of de Sirnacher, F.) to take off the harnefs. 

To Unua'sp (of wm and haepran, Sax.} to undo a haip, 

Unsuea’tasce [of ax and belan, Sax.) incurable. 

Unneatturut (of a# hel and full, Sux.) fickly. 

Unuea’etHFetness? [of a hel and pullneppe, Sx.) 

Uniiza tT Hi NESS ficklinels, an unhealthful quality hace 
or condition. 

Unueattuy, v. anbealthful. 
Unaca’eo [of wa and hynan, Sax, to hear) not heard. 

Unnea‘ety [of wzand heonta, Sax.) infincere. 

Unure’pep [of wa and behecer, Sax.) unregarded, 

Unnen’ rut, carelets, regarolets. 

Unurr’ prussess (of ge hetan, and pullneype, Sax.] care- 
lefnefs, revardieinets 

Ta Unnince (of wand heng or hangftl, Dy.) to take of 
the hinges; to dilorder. 

T: Uxno’arn [of vn and hoy, Sax.J to take out of a hoard, 
to difclofe, to teal. Milton. 

Unno'nin ais [of aa haliz and neype, Sax. uafanctifiednefs, 
profanenels. 

Unuory [of wn and halig, Sex.) prophane, wicked. 

Unuo'nest [rabonefus, L.) difhonett. 

To Unstoo'pwisx (of aa, ho, and pincian, Sex.) to remove 
any thing that obitructs the fight. 

Js Unuo'’ox [of we and hoce, Sax.) to take off from a hook. 

Unno'pip fer [otaz and zehapet, Sex ] unexpected. 

Unno'rerut [of a7, hopa and ful, Sax.) from whom no 
good is to be expected. 

Usso'perutness [of ws, hope-rull and nerye, Sax.) vici- 
oufnels. 

To Unno'nse [ofwe and hoppe, Sax ] to pull off a horle. 

To Unno’se [of a# and hora, Sax] tv pull off the hofe or 

flockings. 

Usno'spttancenessCinbo/pitalites, L.) inhofpitable quality. 

Usuu'man [isbumanus, L.] unkind, barbarous, cruel. 

Unnu’rr [of ax and hype, Sax) having receiv'd no in- 
jury, &F¢. 

Unuu'spanpep [of xs hur an houfe, and bonva, Sax. a 
husband] not manag-d with good husbandry. 

P ic Unsuusx [ot aa and bufthe, Dw.) to take off the husk or 
eee 

Untca’psutan [of waitap/ularis, L.] having but one fingle 
feed veficl, 

U'xicory 
fuppofed to ise 


ing one Jong h 


(of vazs one, and corey, L. a horn) is by fome 
a very rare and beautitul ocall, like an horle, hav- 
th; . orn in the middle of the forenead twilted. But 
ue ereatare not being well atteited co have been iecn, may well 
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be thought to exift rather from its being mentioned in {cripture 
fome perfons fuppole there muft be fuch a creature, and that it 
has long hair under the chin hke a goat, and cloven feet; that 
its horn is an antidote againit poifon, and therefore it dips the 
fame in the water before it drinks and other beafts for the fame 
reaton wait to fee it drink firlt; and that it is wonderful fond of 
chaile perfons, and therefore, in order to take it, a virgin is plac’d 
in its way, whom when the unicorn fpics, he lies down by her 
and lays his head on her lap and fo falls a fleep; when the virgin 
making afignal, the hunters come in and take the bealt which 
could never be caught any other way, becaule it would rather 
calt itielt headlong trom a rock and die. 

Sea-Unicors, a fith about eighteen or twenty foot in 
length, having a head like an horfe, and a white horn in the 
middle of the forehead about five handtuls long. Its feales are 
as big asa crown piece, and it hath fix large fins like the end of 
a galley-car, ‘The horn of this fith is fuppos'd to be what is 
beliew'd to be the horn of the creatare belore mentioned, 

Unico'’r nous [vricorzus, L.) having but one horn. 

U'sirone ([saisorme, F. Sp. and tt. wrifcris, LJ of one 
form or falhion, regular, having all pares alike even, 

UniroaM Flowers @ are fuch as are all around of the Gme 

Unironsm Plants § figure, having the fore and back parts as 
alfo the right and left parts exa¢tly alike. 

Unxirorm Motions [of Bodies) are the fame with equable or 
equal motions, 

Untrormity [weiformisé, F. unifermisd, It. uniformitas, 
L.} regularity, a fimilitude or refemblance, as in figures of many 
oa and angles relpectively equal and aniwerable one to the 
other. 

U’ntrormiy [uniformiter, L. uniformement, F.) after an 
uni'orm manner. 

To Uxivy [anificare, L.] to make one, to reconcile. 

UNtLa’ptateo [of amws one, and /abivm, L. a lip,} fpoken 
of flowers. 

Uninrra’MMAasLe (of wm, enflammer,F. and ai/e] that can- 
not be made to Hame or be fet on fire. 

Unima’Gi nase [of am and imaginabie, F.) not to be imas 
gined. 

Untmoo'rtat [of a# and immertalis, L.) not immortal, 
mortal, Miston. 

Unimpro'y'p [of wa and emp/syé, F.) not made ule of, ér. 

Unimere'cnaten [of wa neg. and impregnatus, L.] not 
gotten with child. 

Ontnpea’rep, not having gained affeétion, 

Uninita’sitep [of wm and sababitotus, 1..] not dwelt in. 

Unintreceicisre [of ww and sarelligibie, F. of L.) that 
cannot be underitood. 

UNinre LeiGisLy, ina manner not to be underilood. 

Uninre bLicipcensss (of em and intedligibic, F. of LZ. 
and #¢/s) uncapablenels of being underltood. 

Uni'nreresten (of vm and éaterefe, F.] difinterefted, 

Uninrersmi’rtep [of wa and intermifas, L.) continual, 
not dilcontinued. 

Uninrerru Prep [of am and enterruptys, L.) continual, 

Unintaracc’p [ot av in and Spel, Sex.) not enflaved or 
brought into thrall. 

Uninvi’ren [of wm and invité, F. of L.) not invited. 

Unjotnep [ot wn and jeinte, F.) not joined together, 

To Unjoinr [dejoindre, F.) to put out of joint. 

U'nion [F, and Sp. unione, It. of wuio, L.] the combining 
or joining teveral things into one fociety, concord, or agreement, 
cipecially that which arifes from folemn leagues, offenfive and 
detenfive, made by fovereign princes and lates. 

Uniow [in an Ecclefajtical Senje) isa combining or confo- 
lidating of two churches into one. 

Union of decejjiom, is when the united benefice becomes a 
member and aceeflory of the principal. . 

Union dy Confujion, is that where the two titles are fup- 
prefied and a new one created including both. 

Union poilofopbical [according to De. Grew] is wled for one 
of the three ways of mixture, being the joinin: together of 
atoms or infenfible particles fo asto touch ina plane, as is fups 
poled to be the cale in the eryttallization of falts, &e, 

Unston [in Arcdited.) is the harmony between the colours in 
the materials of a building 

Union [in Metaphyicks) is the concourfe of many Beings in 
order to make one Jadroiduad. 

Ejfential Union [in Metaphyficks) is when many incomp/ete 
Beings, adapted to one anojher, concur to make one Evential 
Individyal ‘Thus as inthe compofition of a body, matter and 
form, are more effeatial/y united; fo she elements in all mixt 
bodies, are united by an effeatial Unten, 

Perjonal UNion [in Metaphyjiets} is when two natures are 
fo united as to make one perfon ‘The union of the divine and 
human nature, in the perfon of our Saviour Chrilt, is the only 
inttonce that can be given ofthis union. 

Acesdental Usion [in Metapbyicts] is when many eaa’es 
accidentally occur to make one thing by drcidess, 

Verbal 
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Verdai Uston [in Metasbyicks] confitts only in the bare as 
reoment of words. _ ; 
ss Real Unton (in Metapyficks] is the concourfe of many di- 

flinct Beings, in order to the forming one Individaal. 

Usion [in Paintiaz) is the fymmetry or agreement between 
the feveral parts of a piece of painting, fo that they apparently 

on{pire to form ene thing. ‘ . 
7 Uniow Pearls, thole pearls which grow in couples, the belt 
rt of pearls. ; ; : ' 
' pea of Heart and Tamgue is emblematically reprefented by 
the tree Perfea, whofe leaves are in the form of a tongue, and the 
fruit of which refembles a heart. ; ; 

To Unjoint a Bittern (Carving Term] isto cut it up. 

U'xtson [waison, Ps wnifaons, It. q. waijonus, L j one and 
the fame found, whether by one voice, or divers voices founding 
in the fame tone, or the agreement of two notes or ftrings of an 
i i fame tone. 
nitrament in oneand the lar sf 
5 U nit [waitas, L. wate, F. aitd, It, waa, Sp. two] the 
firft fignificant hgure of a number, or the figare 1, as in 322, 
the lait figure on the right hand is the unit or place of units. — 

Uni'rasre [of waitus and badslis, L.] capable of being 
united, ae 

Unita‘rtans, aname affumed by the Antitrinitarians, as 
making a profeilion of prelerving the glory and attribute of di- 
vinity to one only. i 

To Unt're (unre, L.] to join two or more together, to make 
or become onc. af ony 

Unr'rion [in Surgery] the —— of disjoined parts. 

Usirive, of an uniting quality. 

U'niry [wmitas, L. waite, F, wnita, Ie. unidad, Sp) union, 
agreement, onenefs fingularity, Ge. ; ; 

Unery [in God] is an incommunicable attribute by which he 
is one and no more. sveee 1s sap Se 

Uniry [in Metaphy(icks) is the Indivufion of any being, i. ¢. 
the divifion of its ellence implying fuch a contradiction, that, 
except a thing can be divided from itlelt, it is impoilible to 
divide it. ; ; ; 

Real Unity (in Metapbyficks) is that which, without any 
operation of the mind, is really in every particular. 

Rational Unity (in Metapbyfcks) is that common nature 
that 1s ditfus'd in all the particulars of any kind, yet by the ope- 
ration of the underitanding is made one, 

Unity (in Arité, ) the firtt principle of number. 

Unity of Pojiejion (in Lute) a joint potletlion of two rights 
by feveral titles; as when a man, holding land by leale, atter- 
wards buys the ce fimple, which extinguilhes his leafe, and he 
5 ; ‘ : ; 
is now become lord ot the fame. : ; 

Unity (in Dramatick Performances) is three fold, of action, 
time, and place. Thefe unities have been eltablifhed by criticks 
to bring the drama as near nature as is pollible. 

Unity of Afion, is the firlt of the three unities appropriated 
tothe drama; two aétions that are different and independent 
will diftraét the attention and concernment of the auditors, and 
fo of confequence fruitrate the delign of the Poet, which is to 
move terror and pity. 

U'niry and Wifdom ( Hieroglsphically) were reprefented by 
the fan and its beautiful beams. ; 

Unju'pcun (of am and judicatus, L.) not judged or tried, 

Unive’asauness {uni-erjalité, F, of L.) univeriality. 

Unive’esau ‘F. and Sp. awiverfale, It. of umiver/alis, L,) 
general, belonging or extending to all, common, 

Universat Eguinsial Dial, a mathematical initrument to 
find the latitude, the hour of the day, and molt propoticions on 
the globe. oe. ; 

4n Untive’rsat (with Logicians) that which is common in 
feveral things, a predicable. ae 

Universat incomplex (in Logit) is fach as produces one 
only conception inthe mind, and isa fimple thing which re- 
fpects many, asbuman Nature, ; 

Universat complex (in Logick) is either an univerfal pro- 
polition, as every Whale is greater than its Parts; or elle what 
ever railes a manifold conception in the mind, as the definition 
of arational creature. 

Unive’rsatists, Arminians, Remonffrants, thofe perfons 
who hold univerfal redemption. 2 

Universa’Liry [amverjalité, P. wniverfalita, It. wniver- 
falidad, Sp. of aniversalitas, L.) a being univerfal, general. 

" Metaphyfical Universatity [with Sebselmen) is that 
which admits of fome exception, as all men are ambitious. 

Unive'asatcry, generally, every where, and of every one. 

Universaus imeauiing [in Logick) are {uch as are the com- 
mon efficient caufes of divers cifetts, as the Sum, &c. } 

Universats in di?riéuting (in Legick] are common or uni- 
verlal figns, as a//, none, &e ; 

Urxiversats in énowing [in Legick] are fuch as know ail 
things, as the Underfianding, &c, ; 

Untveasats ia reprelenting fin Legick] are images or ideas 
of univerlal things, asa Man, a How/t, &e. 
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UNiversats ie fenifying [in Lopick] common words that 
fignify many things, asa Stone, an Aural, 

UNivERsALs in being or exijling [in Legick} are natures 
Which exiit in feveral, as humanity in Fobn, Thomas, &e. 

UNiversausin predicating [in Logict] are fuch as do exift in 
many things, and are feparately predicated of them all, as unum, 
ens, 

Uni'verse [mundus univerfus, L.) the whole frame of ma- 
terial beings, the whole world, alfo the earth. 

Unsive'asity [univerfité, Fo unrverfitd, 'e. gniverfided, Sp. 
of wniver/stes, L.) the whole in general. 

University [in Civil Law] a body politick or cofporation. 

Unive’ ksity, anuriery for learning, where youth are in- 
ftructed in the languares, arts, and feiences. 

UNi"vocan (wnivogue, F, univeco, It, and Sp. wnivecus, 
L,) of one found or name, 

Univo'cat Term (with Logicians) are fach whofe name and 
nature is the fame. 

Univocat Signs [in Surgery] are figns of the fraétures of 
the skull, evz. dimnels of fight, lols of underftanding, &¢ 

Un ivo'car Generation {in Pdyfieks} the antients held that 
all perfect animals were produced by Univocal Generation, i. ts 
by the fole union or copulation of male and female of the {ame 
fpeciess and that inleéts were produced by Ezuivecal Generation 
without any feeds, and merely by the corruption of the earth 
exalted and, as it were, impregnated by the rays of the fun. 

Univo'canty. inan univocal manner, 

Usivoca’rion [in Metephyicts] agreement in the fame 
manner and the fame fenfe. 

Unyju’sr [injujtus, L. injujlé, F. inginjts, It. injuffo, Sp J 

Unju'sririase [ofun, jtifé, F. and able} that cannot 
be juttifved, illicite. 

Unju srirraayy, illicitely. 

Unju'’stiritauLensss, the fate of an illicite thing, 

Unju'stiy (injefté, L. snjuffement, F.) concrary to jallice. 

Unju’srness (injuilitia, L. injufice, F.) injuttice. 

Unka rowess, folitarinefs, loathiomenets. 

Unke'Meap (of wz andcaemban, Sax. incompius, L.) not 
combed. 

Te Unxe’nwew (of wm and chenil, F. canile, L.) to put or 
rouze out of his kennel. 

Unkinp (of ## and cyn, Sax. or kind, G ) unfriendly. 

Unxi’Noty. inan unfriendly manner. 

7 ‘Wetter Unkino than troublefome. 

It isa faulr, if any, on the right fide, rather to incur the ha- 
zard of being thought unkind, than to vifit our friends !o often 
asto be troublefome. ‘The modith way of vifiting when we 
know our friends are not at home, is perhaps not always fo very 
wnreafonable. Malim in bane peceare parter, wt dejiderer, guam 
utebtundam; fay the Latins, 

Unkt'Noness (of wm, and prob, cyn, 
and #e/s) untriendlinels, 

U'nxre (onc/e, F.) the brother of a father or mother, 

To Unxws'r (of ws and cnittan, Sux., to undo aknot or 
knitting. 

Unkwt’r (of am and cnyttan, Sax ) not knitted. 

NkNow1InG (of and cnapan, Sux. ) ignorant, 
NKNO’WINGLY, ignorantly. 

UnKNo'wn ( of wa and cnapin, Sax.) not known. 

UNkNown fo one, without his knowledge, or perception. 

Un ta‘nouren (wa and Jaboré, F, ) untilled, alfo not elaborate. 

Te Unta'ce (delacer, F.) to looven or take off a lace. 

To Unia'ce a Coney {in Carving) ts to cutie up, 

To Unta’ne (of wn and hlapian, Sax.) to unload. 

Unra’ce (unlage, Sax.) a wicked or unjuft law, 

UntaMe'NTED (of w# and famenté, F. of lartentatus, L.) 
not bewailed, 

Uxtaupanee (ofwx and /avdadilis, L.) not commendable, 

UNLauU‘paaty, in a manner not commendable. 

Untaw’run ( of unlaga and full, Sax.) contrary to law. 

NLAW'FuL Ajfemdiy (in Law) isthe meeting of three or 
more perfons together v3 force, to commit fome unlawiul att, 
as to affault any perfon, Gc. tho’ they do not commit it. 

UNtaw'runty, illegally. 

Unta’wrubness (of xn laga, law, 
illegitimatenets, 

To Un vea'rn (of wm and leopnian, Sex.) to forget what one 
has Jearne. 

UnNLea’rnep 

UNveEa‘RNT 

UNLEa‘unepLy, inan illiterate manner, 

UNLEA RNEDNESS (of #@ leopnian and neyye, * 
nels of erudition or learning. 
To UNveEa‘’sH ( Huntrxg-Pbrafe) isto let Jo 
line, in order to let the dogs go atter the gam 
Unvea‘venen (dean, F.) not ferment 
Unce'rvenen (of ww and Litera, L 


Sax, or Bind, G. 


and Fullneyre, Sax.) 


without learning, illiterate, ignorant, 


Jetters on the back as books, 





UN 


Un isi'pixous (of ax and silidinefus, L.) not lufifal, free 
from Jult, Milton. 

Unii'cens’p (of anand licence, 
or permiffion, Miston. 

Unui'cursome, obfcure, Milten. 

Unct‘xe [of wn and gelic, Sax.] not like. 

Unui'xectness, improbability. 

Uxui'keLy, improbably. 7 

Unci’keness (of wa zelic and neppe, Sax.) diffimilitude. 

Usuir'miten (of wa and Aimité, F. of L.) not bounded. 

Ux i'utren Prsdlem (in Geom.) is fuch as one as is capable 
of infinite folutions; as to divide a triangle given into two 
equal parts to make a circle pafs through two points afligned, @r. 

Jo Unni 'se, to take out the lining. 

Te UNtoap (of am and hispan, Sex.) to unburthen. _ 

7 Unto’ex (of wm and loc, of belucan, Sux. to falten with 
a lock) to open or undo a lock, 

To Unvock one’s Bofom, to open one’s mind freely. 

Un.oo’xen for (of um and locian, Sax.) unexpected. 

Jo UNtoo’se [of wm and loofen, Da. lean, Sux.) to looien, 

To Uncoose [or refolve] a queltion. 

Untov'ery [of wa, lupe and aelic, 

Unco’vetiness [of ve lupe of lupian and nepre, 
defervingnefs of love, unhandomenels. 

Untu’cxiness (of wm, luck, Dy. and me/r] unfortunatenefs. 

Uxtu'cxy, unfortunate, untoward, miichevious. 

Ts Une’ te [of wm and /utum, clay, L.) to take off the lute, 
loam, or clay, from fome chy mical veliel that has been luted. 

Uxma’pe [of am and macan, Sax.) not made. 

To Unma's [of wm and man] to deprive of manhood; alfo 
to behave unbecoming a man, likewile to degrade. 

Jo Unman [or dilarm] a thip 

Unma’NaGeaBLe [of am ménagé, F. and ab/r) difficult, or 
not at all, to be manag'd. 

Unma’xtiness [of man and gelicneyye, Sex.) behaviour 
unbecoming a man, 

Ussa‘NeY, unworthy of a man. 

Unma’snerciness [of wm, manieres, BF. and Jikenc/s} one 
decent behaviour. 

Unmannervy, indecently, uncivilly. 

Unmanu’rep [of wand marné, F ) uncultivated, undunged. 

Unma'rxtp [of ww and remargué, F. or ungemerc&t, G.J 
not taken notice of or obferv'd, Milton, 

Unma’aeien [of aa and rari, F.) not married, &e. 

To Uxsta'ary [demarier, F.) to diffolve the matrimonial 
contract. 

To Unotasn [demafquer, F.] to take off a mask, to expofe 


F.) not having allowance 


Sax.] unamiable. 
Sax.] un- 


openly. 
Te Unewaer a Ship (of ua and mapt,Sax. or maft, Du. and 
G.] to take out her maits. 
xMa’sTED (demasé, F. or we and meyt, Sex.) without 
maitts. 
Unma’steren [of ax and maitre, F. or bemeiftert, G.) not 
overcome. 
Unmatecnen (of vzand mat, Du. maca, Sax. a companion] 
not coupled, not paired, not equalled. 
UnMa'tT ep (of wa and mxtte, Sax.) not matted. 
Unme‘anine [of #vand mxnan, Sax.) without meaning. 
Unsmea’suraBee (of av and mea/urad/e, F.) that cannot be 
meafured, 
UnMea’surapLeness [of am mefurable, F. and nefs) im- 
menfenels, uncapablenefs of being mealured. 
Usxmea’suranty, immeniely. 
Uxseasur'p, not mealured. 
UnMe’DITATED [immeditatus, L.] not meditated. 
Unmee’r [of wz and mxSe, Sax.) unfit, unbecoming. 
UnMeE'rNess (of ## mxBe and nerye, Sax ) unfitnels, &r, 
Unme'crep [of and mylean Sux.) not made fluid. 
Unme’rcirut (of vm, merei and fu/} cruel, Ge. 
UxMme’acirubry, cruelly. 
Unme’ectrutness [of aa, merci, F. and fulne/t] cruelty. 
Unminpen [of ## and mynoran, Sax.) unregarded, un- 
heeded. 
Usmespeut [of a and mynogul, Sax.] heedlefs, carelefs, 
Usmi'noruLLy, carelefly. 
Uxsi'Norutsess [of aa mynoian, Sax. and fulnerre) 
heedlefnefs, regardleincis. 
Unmu'nctep [of aw gemanget, Sax ) unmixed. 
Unmote’step [of wn, molefe, F. of molefatus, L.] not di- 
Rurbed. 
Jo Unmo'or [demarer, F,] to weigh anchor. 
Usmoorgp, not at anchor with the anchors weighed. 
Unmo'veance [of aa andimmobilis, or of mowverr, F. and 
able] not to be moved. 
UnsMo'vaapLesess [of immabdilitas,) fixednels, ftedfaitnels, 
UNMOvEaaty  itediailly. 
Uxmo'ved [mmotes, L.} not moved, not affedted. 


To UNMU'FFLE [of wm mud, a mouth vi . 
hide] to take off a alo ne ean Pi: 


UN 
Jo Unwar’t [of anand nexl, Sax. or nageln, Text.) to 
draw the nails out of any thing, to open it. 
Unwa’turat [xen naturalis, L.) contrary to nature, inhu- 
man, void of natural aficttion. 
Unna’turaccy [of wt and maturaliter, L, matwralerent, 
F.] after an unnatural manner, againit nature, 
Unna’turatness [of we and naturalis, L. and nefi] re- 
pugnancy to nature; alio an unnatural or inhuman behaviour 
or dilpofition. 
Unwa’vicasre (of am and ravigable, F. of L.} that cannot 
be failed upon, 
Unne‘crssariness [of wa, mecefaire, 
being necedfary. 
Unne'cessary [of wn and neceffaire,F. of L.] noe needful, 
Unnee’prut (of ## nead and full, Sax.) unnecefiary. 
Uswoate, v. Lgnoble. 
Unnu'MBERED (of an and nomiré, F. of awteratys, L.) not 
number'd. . 
Uxopno'xtous (of a# and oénexins, L.) not liable or ex- 
pos'd to. 
Uno’ccuriep (of wa and oceupatus, L. occupé, F.) unem- 
ployed, & 
Unorpo's'd ( of wm and ofporé, F.) with oppofition, Mi/sam. 
Uno’xperry (of un, ordre, F. and ly.) diforderly. 
Uno’rpinary (ofam and ordinaire, F.) uncommon. 
Unsorl'cinat, not original, Mi/ton. 
To Uspack (of am and packen, Dy. andG.) to open and 
empty a bale, pack or trunk, 
Unspat'p (of am and payé, F.) not paid. 
Unpai'nrep [of wa and peint, F.) not painted. 
Unrat'ren (deparié, F.) uncoupled. 
To Unpa'’nret @ Yard (Sea-pbraje) is to take away the 
frames, called Parre/s, which go round about the malts. 
— Unra’ratven'p (of wa and paradiels, L.) unequalled, un- 
matched. , 
Unra'rvonasLe ( impardenmatle, F.) not to be forgiven. 
Unra RDONABLENtSS, uncapablenefs to be forgiven. 
Unsra’rponasey, in away not to be forgiven. 
Uspra'rtep (ot wm and partager, F. or partire, L,) entire. 
together, not divided, 
Unea’rtern'p, without it's like. 
To Unrav's (ot ua and paver, F.) to take up a pavement. 
Unspav'p, without pavement. 
‘ Unrea ChaBLe (of wm and paifadle, F.) unquiet, trouble- 
ome. 
UNprace’aBLENEss, unquietnefs. 
Unpeaceaney, unquietly. 
Jo Unpro'pLe [of wan pevpler, F.) to render uninhabited, 
as war and ficknels frequently does, - 
Unpercen'vasie (of wm and percepris/e, F.) not to be pers 
ceiv'd or underitood. 
Unrercet’vasty, in a manner not to be perceiv'd. 
Unpsrcet’vep, not oblerv'd. 
Unrerro'aMaBLe (of wa, and performare,L. and able) that 
cannot be executed. 
Unperro'r MED, not done or executed. 
Unpe'riswasce (of wa and periffable, F.) incorruptible. 
To Unvin (of wx and pinne, Dy.) to loofen any thing by 
taking the pins out. 
Unet'r1ep (of wm and pitié, F.) not regretted. 
Unrs‘rrecr (imperfectas, L.) uncompleat, unfinifhed. 
To Unrcat'’t (of wa and geplopet, Dy.) to unfold. 
Unecea’sant (dep/ai/ante, F.) not pleating, 
Unprea’santey, dilpleafingly. 
Uners‘asantyess (qualité, deplaifante, F.) unpleafingnefs. 
Unpio'wep (of w# and Blog, Dax.) not ploughed. 
Unpo'.isnep [of wx and poit, F. positus, L. ) rough, rade, 
impolite 
Unpo'Lisnepness [impolitife, F. impolitia, roughnefs. 
Unro tren (of ww and Bol, Dx. a head] the hair being 
uncut. 
Unrorivy’red [impollutus, L.) undefiled. 
Unrra’cricen [of amand pratigué, F.) not in ule,. alfo un- 
skilful. 
Unrre'supicen [now prajudicatus, L.) free from prejudice. 
Unrre CEDENTED, [Of 4m, and precedent, PF.) having no 
lent or example. 
Unprere’erep [of anand préferé, F.) not advanced. 


F. and a¢/2) the not 


Unpreyu'picaten? [of am and prajudicatas, L of wn and 
Unprejupicep prejudicije, F.j not prepoffeffed in o- 
pinion. 


Uspreme’pitaren (of an prameditatus, L.] not defignd. 
Unrrera’ren [of wa and preparé, F. of L.) unrcady. 
Unrrera’repness [ot wa preparé, and xe/i) unreadinels. 
Unrre'rosses'p [of am pre, L. and poled, F. po/fajfus, L.} 
unprejudiced, not prepoffels'd in favour of or the contrary. 
Unere’stpenten, better anprecedented., 


Unrreventeo 


UN 


Usereve’xten [of am and preveni, F.) not prevented, not 


hinder'd. eta oo 
Unrat’sance [of «7 prix, F. and ad/c] inettimable, 


Unrro'rirasce (of waand profisad/e, F.) yielding no pro- 


fit, vain, ufelefs. 

Unrrorirascensss [of wa, profitadle and ae/i) vainnels, 
ufele(nefs. 

Unpro’rirasty tono profit, purpofe, or ule, 

Unrronou’ncep [of wn and prononcé, F.) a letter (alfoa fen- 
tence ) not pronoune’d {poken or publith'd. 

Unrropo rrionaw Le (of wm and proportionné, F. proportia- 
nalis, L, and ad/} that cannot be brought to a proportion. 

UNnrroro'RTioNABLY, ina manner that cannot be made 
proportional, 

Unrroror’rioxaté [of am and proportionatus, LJ] not 
proportional. ; m 

Unrro’srerous [of impro/perus, L.] unfuccelsful, 

Unspro'srsrouscy, unluccelsfully. 

Unpro'veo (of wn and prowvé, F.) not proved. 

Unvrovi'ven [depsarves, F.) not furnithed with, 

Unrro'vipent [rmprovidus, L.) not thrifty. 

Unpro’vipentey, not thriftily. 

Un provo’ken (ot wa and prevegué, ,F. provecatus, L.} with. 
out provocation. 

Uneu'nisnen [impunis, L. impunt, F.) not punithed. 

Unpu’ac'p (ot wa and purgé, F.} not cleans'd Milton. 

Unqua’tirien [of wa and gua/ifié, F.) not fit, not having 
the qualities requir'd. 

Unque'ncuance (of wm euencan, Sax. and badilis, L.] 
that cannot be quenched. 

Unque'srionasre [ofaa, queffis and babsi/is,L. undoubted. 

UNQUE'STIONABLENESS, Certainty. 

UnqQuisttonaBty, certainly, 

Unques Prif? [in Law] i. ¢. ever ready, a plea, whereby a 
man proteiles himtelf always ready to perform or do what the 
demandant requires: as if a woman due the tenant for her dow- 
er, and he coming in at a day offers to prove, that he was al- 
ways ready, and till isto perform it; in which cafe the deman- 
dant Mall recover no damage. 

Unqu lst [unguict, F. of L.) troublefome, difquiet, unealy 

Unxquietcy, reitleily. 

Unqui'erness [of inguieté, F. of inguietade, L,] reftlef- 
nefs dilturbance, &¢. 

To Unna'vet [of we and rabelen, Du.] to difentangle, to 
undo any thing that iz knit, alio to clear up a difficulty. 

Jo Unea'vet [of we and ravelen, Du.) to difentangle a thing 
that is entangled; alfo to undo what has been done. 

Unasa’piness [of ww and hip, Brit or Beneva, Sax, 
and neyye) unpreparednels, 

Onrea’py, unprepared. 

Unrea’sonaBee (of xa and raifonable, F.) contrary to 
reafon, unjuft. 

Unkea’sONaBLy, without or beyond reafon, unjuftly, ex- 
ceflively. 

Unrea’sonanceness (of deraifenad/e, F. and nefs) the be- 
ing out of or contrary to reafon, injultice, &c, 

Unresu kanes (prob. of redoucher, F.) not capable of or 
not deferving reprehenfion. ; 

UnreavuKen, without being rebuked. 

Unrica'Lease (of wm re kalde, Dan.) irrevocable. 

Unreca'ivasty, irrevocably, 

UneectatMen (of wa and reclamatus, L. or reclamé, 
not called off from or reformed from ill habits, vices, é¢. 

Unrectat’Mep (in Fu/eonry) wild, as am unreclaimed Hawk. 

To Unnee've a Rope (Sca-Pbrajz) to pull a rope out of a 
block or pulley. 

Unne'comrensen (of wa and recompen(?, F.) unrewarded, 
not made amends for, 

Unreconcit'p (of am and reconciliz, F.) that is not recon- 
cil'd. 

Unreco’ver'p (of wn and reowvert, or recoworé, F.) not re- 
cover'd, 

Unrepee’Mance [of wm and ridims, Ic. redime, L. and 
able ) that cannot be redeem'd. 

Unrevee Mep [of um and redemptut, L.] not redeemed. 

Unrero'amaare [ot azand reformatus, &e.} not to be 
reformed. 

Unrero’rmen [ofan and reformé, F.] that is not reformed. 

UNREGA‘’RDED te anand regardé,F, J not heeded, flighted. 

Unreca’rorun, heediels, negligent, carelefs. 

Unreca'rorurty, negligently, &e, 

Unrere’nrep [ of wm and rallenti, F.] not repented of, 
| Unreve’nrine [ot wm and rulientant, F.] impenitent. 

Unrecisy'n [of wa and relief, O F. ] not afiifted. 

Unneme‘piapce [irremediable, F.] not to be remedied, 

Unkemi’rrep (of um neg. and remitts, La] not remitted 
or forgiven; alfo not returned or fent back. 

Usxreno’ven [of wvand remus, Fore and motus, L,} not taken 
Gut oF its places 


unready. 


F.) 


UN 


Unrerat’ren [of ae and reparatus, L.] not put into 
repair. 
Unrepea’iep fof we and rappelié, F.] not revok'd. 
UNREPRO'VEABLE (of ax reprover, FP. and ah/e]) untila- 
ncable, ' 
Unrepro’vep, not blam'd. 
Unreso ivep [fof irresi/e, 
Uneesi’st ep [of wa and reff 
Unsrespe’creun {of ax, 
fpectiul, 
Unnesrr’ctrutty, ina difrefpeAtful manner. 
UNRisre'cTPULNESs, dilrelpedt. 
Unrestrat’nen [of ww and refrain, P. of L ] not limited, 
Unrere’awasen [of wx retourné, 
be returned, or return. 
Unreru’rxep, not returned, 
Unactvea‘Lep [of avand revel?, P, rivelats, Tt. 
L.) undifcover'd, not made known, 
Unreve’nocep [of wa, re, and vanzé, F.} not avenged. 
Usxrewa’rvep {of wm and re, aud pean, Sux.) nut recom- 
penfed. 
To Unri’ppie (or unfold] @ My ?ery. 
To Uneic [of wand rig Sea-Poraye} to undrefs. 
To Unric a Sédip, to take down her rigging. 
Unai'cureous [of wm and nihtpiye, Sax.) unjut, wicked 
Unai’cureousry, unjullly, wickedly, 
; Unai'cuTrousness (ofan, pihtpipe and nepye, Sux.) in- 
juttice, iniquity. 
To (Unat’r (of um and pippan, 
what is fewn. 
Unat're [of anand pipe Sax. riep, O. and L. G.] immature. 
Unri'peness [of ## pipe and ne re, Sax ) immaturity. 
Unat'van'n [of em and ripalis, .] not outdone, &9's, 
To Unwoun [of wm and rower, derowler, F.] to open or un- 
wind a roll, 
Unro'tvep [deraie, F.J opened from a roll, 
To Unroo'sr a Bird [among fowlers) to drive a bird from 
it’s neft. (of w# and hnayt, Sax.) 
Unru'tiny (prob, of a and rule Eng.] in an ungovernable 
manner. 
Unau'.iness [irreew/arité, F. of L.] ungovernablenefs. 
Unru cy [deregie, F. irregularis, LJ) not to be ruled 
Jo UNsa’ppLe 
faddle. 
Unsa’re [ot wm and fas, F. of falzus, L,] liable to danger, 
Unsa’reny, dangerouily. 
Unsatp [of wz and ywzan, Sex.) not fpoken. 
Unsa’Leance (of am and pellan, Sax.] not fit for file, 
Unsa‘trep (ot wm and fals of falitus, L,] not falred. 
Unsaru’ter [infalutatus, L ) not faluted. 
Unsa’NeTiriep [of wx and janctifie, F. of L.J unholy, not 
confecrated, ‘ 
UnsaTisPa'cToR Ness [of am, fatisfu@eire, F, of L. and 
nefs] an unfatisfying quality. 
OUnsatisra’ctory, that does not give farisfaction. 
Unsarisra‘crority, ina manner to give fatisfaion, 
U nsa’TisFtaBLe (of va and fatiifcit,P. and ase) infatiable. 
Unsa’risrien, diffatished , unfatiated, 
Unsa‘vor try [of un, favswrevx, and dy) infipidly. 
Unsa'vortness (of wa, favourewx, and nefs}iniipidnels. 
Unsa’vory, infipid, taltelefs, dilkafttul. 
To Unsa’y fof wx and regain, Sex) to fay to the contrary 
of what one has f3id, 
To Unsca’Le [of wx and ecailfer, F. of iteal, 
Sax.) to ferape the fcales off. 
To Unscre‘w [ot wa and eersz, F. or {chrorbe, Dw} having 
the skrew loofened. 
Ussert prurat [of wm and feripewra/is, L -) not founded on 
the Scripture. 
To Unseat [of wa and fealler, O. F.] to take off or break up 
a feal. 
Unsta'ten [of wn feellt, FP. fizillatus, having no feal, &¢, 
UNsea’RcuanLe [of au chereber, F. and able] out of feafon, 
at an improper time, 
Unsea’sonaBiy, out of feafon, 
Unsea’soxtp [of am and affiijonne, F.) not feafoned, 
Unsecuns (of aa and ficwrs, It. ol /ecurus, L. or of unferks 
er, Da. unficchr, H. G.) not fafe, in danger. 
Unsee’eine [with Falconers] a taking away the thread 
which runs through the eyelids of a hawk and hinders her fight. 
Unsee’Mitness [of aa, 3icmend and we/t J unbecomingnels, 
indecency, 
Unser’siy [of wz and siemen gesiemnen, to 
G. and /y) unbecoming, indecent, 
Unste'n [of wm and peon, Sax.J not vifible. 
UNSEEN, unrucd, or unfoughr, Uxsers, 
Spoken when we propoie to barter two commodities one a« 
gainttthe other which neither fide has feen. 
Unce'ne for [of wm and gefandr,G. | without being fent for 
Unss'Para, 


goud 


F } not determined or anfwered. 
@, F. of L.] not oppofed. 
refped, F. of L, and ful’) diffe. 





F. and ad/e) that cannot 


of re: lates, 


Sax.] to cut or tear open 


ae 
a Se te 


(wa and favel, Brit. yaol, Sax.Jto take off a 





Tent. yceale, 





become, H, 





UN 


Une ‘panasrencss [of in/tparadifis, L. and ne/s] an infe- 
perable quality. 

Unss'avicraare [of wand ferviad/s, F.) of no ule 

Unsi’aviceauLeness (of aa, ferviaile, F. and ne/s} un- 
profitableneis. 

Unser (of ww and petran, Sax.) not planted. 

Unsee’rriep [ol am and etl, Sax. a bench, or pertain, 
Sex. to fet.) unfix'd, inconilant, fickle, alfo {poken of liquors 
that are not clear. 

Unse’rreeoness (prob. of ng eae or petl, Sax. a bench, 
&v'e. and wefs) an unlettled late, We. 

To Unsew (of wm and piepan, Sax.) to undo what was fewn. 

Jo Unsna'cx ve { ofwand peacul, Sax.) to take off fhackles. 

Unsita’ven (of wand peape, Sux.) not fhaded. 

U'nsnapy [of a# and peeappig, Sax.) having no fhade, 
open. 

aan [of ws and peeacan, Sax.] not fhaken, not to 

be mov'd. 

Unsuamera’cen [ofan and peampeyt, Sax J impudent. 

Unsua’pen [of waand peapen, Sex.} unformed. 

Unsia'ven Fe w# and peazan, Sax.) not thaved, 

Te Unsmeatu [of ax and heed, L. G. tthe, H. G.] to 
draw out of the fheath. 

Unsio'p [of w# and pceon, Sex.] not having the fhoes on. 

Jo Unsuok a Horje [of wm and pceozan, Sax.] to take of his 
fhoes. 
a {ot w#and peeapan, Sax.) not having the wool 
clipp'd off. 

Unsnu’t [of we and peietan, Sax.] not clofed up, &e. 

Unxsince’ne [of am and fincere, F. of jincerus, L.) falfe- 
hearted; alfo not whole or intire. 

Unstnce’rery, falfe-heartedly, 

Unser'tror? [of # skel, Dan. prob. or as Minfbew, of 

Unsk vue Jeiola or jcio, L.] without knowledge or ex- 

rience. 

Unsxi’LruLty, ignorantly. 

UNsKILFULNESs, ignorance, unexperiencednefs. 

Jo Unstovu'cn 4 wild Boar, to drive him out ot his recefs, 

Unswa'ren (of v7 and befthneerer, Dax.) not entangled in 
a fnare. 

Unso'ctanre [injoriadilir, L.] not a good companion, &r. 

Unso’claBLewess, an infociable humour, 

Unso’craBey, in an unfriendly manner. 

Unso'p pew [of az and peoSan, Sax.) not boiled. 

Unso't {of wa and pealo, Sax.) not difpos'd of. 

To Uxso tprr [defoudre, F.) to take off folder. 
P To Unso'Le [ol wand joles,L. defolé, F.) to take off the 
oles. 

Unso’tip [of a7 and /elidet, L.] hollow. 

Unsorurcirip [of wa and jollicrté, F,) without follicitation, 

Unsou’cut (of am and ge-urht, G.) without feeking. 

Unsou'np [of wa and punn, Sax.) not folid, unhealthful, 
corrupt, rotten, &-. 

Usso'unonuss [of #7 pund and nerye, Sax.) unhealthinefs; 
alfo the not being folid, right, or true. 

Unsrea‘kapce {ot az ppecan, Sax, and ad/e) unutterable. 

Unspeakanry, unutterably. 

Unsre’nt [of ww and ppentan, Sux. of difpendere, L.] not 
fpent or expended. 

Unsroxen of [of av and geppocan, Sax.) of whom no no- 
tice is taken. 

Uxsro’rren (prob. of am and (pott, Tat. ignominy) having 
no {pots, &r. 

Ussta‘’aee [infasifis, L.] unfirm, unfixed, &'e. 

Unsrareoness (of wm and etayé, F. and me/s] want of fe- 
datencls, gravity, &e. levity. 

Unsral’nep (of wa and deteint, F.) having no ftain, imma. 
culare. 

Uxstancuen [of am and etanché, F (blood) not ftopped. 

Unstea’pity [of wa and pexdrg, Sux. and ly) irrefolutely. 

Unste‘aDIness [of ae and pexbinerre, Sex.) un- 

Unste‘prastness § conftancy, want of fixednefs and re- 


folution. 
Unste’apy (of am and ptxbdiz, sux.) unfixed, irre- 
Unsre’prast § tolute, &e. 


Unsti’r rep [of avand peynan, S2x.) unmoved. 

To Unsritcn [otf am and price, &x.] to pick out ftitches, 

To Unsro'cr a Gun, is to take off the tock from the barrel. 

To Unstop [ofwa and Gopper, Dax. or etoupér, O. F.jto 
open 4 ltoppage. 

To Unsvat'rce the Hood [with Falconers) is to draw the 
frog: of a hawk's hood, that it may be in rcadinefs to be pul- 

om. 


Unstat’cren (of wm and xeptpiced,Sax ] not fmitten. 
Ts Unstaing [ofwn and pepeng, Sux.) to take frings 
from a mulical inftrament, alfo to draw beads from a ftring. 


UnstTRU'NG [of a# and pepenz, Sux,) not furnithed with 
ftsings, alio drawn off a firing. s nec 
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Uxsunnu’en [of wm and /uddites, L.) not brought under. 

Unsucce'ssrun [of an, fuecex, Fe of wa, fucceses, L. and 
full) not fucceeding well. 

nsucce’ssruLLy, without fuccels. 

Unsuccessrutness, the not having fucceeded well. 

Unsu'rrerance (of wn, few frir, F. and able] unbearable. 

Unssu'rrerasty, intolerably, Ge. 

Unsut'rapce [ot wt, fwite, F. and able) difsgreeable. 

Unsur'tamLeness [ol un fuite, of fuivre, F. and able and 
mii} a difagreeable quality, &e, 

wsu'LLiep (of am and Jovi//e, F.) not oiled, the luftre 
not impaired. 

Unxsutty'p (of anand /ovil/e, F.] that is not foil'd, alfo of 
an un{potted reputation. 

Unsu’Maep [in Falconry] a hawk is faid to be unfummed, 

when her feathers are not at their full length. 
Unsu‘renance [in/uperabilis, L.) not to be overcome. } 
Unsu’re (ol wx and /ewr, F.} uncertain. 
* Unse’eeness, incertitude. 

. Unsukmounrasce [of an, furmonté, F. and ab/e) infupera- 
e. 


Unsurmou’nranre [of a furmenter, F, &'c,) not to be 
farmounted or gotten over. 


Unsurra ssanvn [of xm furpafer, F. &c.) that is not to be 
exceeded or pone beyond. 


ay NsUSTAL' NED [ot wm and /uffentatus, L.] not born up or 


up. 
Te Un a'poLe (of wa and ypeSele, Sex.) to unloole fwad- 
cioths. 


dlin 
Te Unswa'rHe (of wm and ypeSan, Sax.] to undo fwathes 
or childrens rollers. 
Unswee'r (of am and ppt, Sax.) not fweet. 
Unawo aw [of wx and ppepan, Sax.) not depo ed upon orth. 
To Unva'ce @ Curlew (with Carvers) isto cut it up 
Untai wren [ot # and teint, F. or q- attindtus putredine, 
L.] not corrupted, unfpotted. 
NTA‘KEN [of w# and tager, Daz,] not apprehended, Ec. 
Unta'measce (of a taman, Sax. to tame and ad/e.) not 
to be made gentle. 
UaTa'MABLENEss, the not being made gentle. 
Unta'mep [of wand taman, Sax.) not made gentle, &e. 
Te Untancve [of um and tang, Sex.] to difintangle. 
UNTa NED [of wm and getannet, Sax ) not tanned. 
Unra’step [of va taften, or ailé, F.] not talted of. 
Unra’veut [of am and tecan, Sax.) 
Unteacnas re [of as, txcan, Sex. and ad/e.) not capa- 
ble of being taught. 
NTEACHEARLENESS [of w# txcan, Sex. able or babilis, 
L. and nepyre, Sax.) uncapablene!s of being taught, 
Te Unreas [ofum and team, Sex.) to take horfes from be- 
fore a cart or plough. 
Unte mMeenare [intemperctus, L.] not uling temperance. 
Unre'NapLe [ot wand tencble, BF. ot tewere, L.) that can- 
not be held or kepr. 
Unre'eririgp (of wm and ¢errear, F. or terres, L.) not 
difmayed, 
Unrua'sxrut [of um and Sancpull, Sex.) ungrateful. 
Unrua’nxruccy [unSancpullic, Sax.) atter an unthank- 
ful manner. 
Unria'xxrutness, ingratitude. 
Ustia'wen [of um and xcBiped, Sax.) frozen. 
Untuou'cur of [of ww and Sahe, Sax.) without being 
thought of. 
Untii'nxinc, without thought, 
ia NTHINK + NGNESS [cf wm Bincan, Sex. and nepye] thought- 
nels. 
Te Unturean [of am and Sper, Sex.) to take the thread 
out of a needle, 
Untuai'rrivy (of a and Spipeig, Sex. and ly} watle- 
fully 
Unruri'rriness, wallefulnefs, prodigality, bad ceconomy. 
Unvuni'rry, expentive, walteful, prodigal. 
Usturi'vine, that does not thrive. 
To Unturone [of wand shromus, L. detroner, F.] to de 
prive of the throne, 
Je Unri's (of e# and tian, Sax.] to loofen what was tied. 
p To Usti’ce [or take the tiles from) a Heu/e. (of un and tigle, 
ax.) 
Unrit [indtif, Daz.) till. 
Unti'traip [of av and cillan, Sax.) uncultivated, 
Unti’mep [of wa and tima, Sex.} done out of time. 
Usrti'meviness [of am, timelic and nepye, Sax.) the being 
Our of proper time. 
Usti'mety, unfeafonably, halty belore the time. 
Unri’reaece [of wa tipian, Sax. and ab/e} that cannot be 
Wearied or tired. 
Unrt’rep (of wand tinian, Sax.] unwearied, 
Unre (unto, Sax.) to. 
Unto'ty 
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Unto'iy [of wa and vealo, Sax.) not hid or numbred, 
Untoo'rusose [of #4 and cudpom, Sax.] diltafful. 
Unro'ren apes [inisleradilis, L,] not to be born or fuffered, 
Unrou’cugn [of wa and saved, F.] not touched or meddled 
with, 
Unro'wann [of w# and copiepbd, Sax.] naught, obltinate, 
unlucky, fad, awkward, &e. 
*  Ustow’arputyess [ofan topanolic and neppe, Sax.] dif 
obedience, ftubborn naughtincls. 
Unrew’arouy, ftubbornly, untuckily, awkwardly. 
Unraa'crause [of am and fraitadle F. or tractadilis, L.J 
not manageable. 
Unvracrascences [of imtra@asi/is, and nefs] want of ca- 
pacity or inclination to be managed, Ge, 
Usrri'en (prob. of wx and featatys, L. or tpicpan, Sux.] 
not affiyed. 
Ux rai amen [of 
alfo unfhaven. 
Usrrop fot ## ard tpemn, Sax.) not trodden upon, 
Uryrou oven [of sz and trevd/é, F.] not concerned. 
Unsrru’s [of vt and cpipe, Sex.) fale treacherous. 
Go Unrnussa Pont, is to untie or unbutton the breeches 
in order to cafe the body. 
To Unveu’ss [of 2a and éreufir, F.) to untie a trufs or bun- 
die, to ungird. 
Unreu'stiness [of vn, triffe, Daw, and neyre, Sax.) un- 
faithfulne!s. 
U'wrrurit [of w and tpeoptc, Sax] falfity, 
To Un'ru'’ex, to endo or locien that which was tucked op. 
Untu‘Nance [of am teaus, L. of Gr, and ad/e) not melo- 
dious. 
Unteu’anxen [ofan and tournd, P.] not turned, as, fo /eave no 
lone antaried (to ule all poifisle means.) 
Ts Usrwi'se [ot a and tpinan Sax.Jto unravel that which 
was tilled or civined. 
Jo Unvwe'st fof wa and xezpipan, Sux] to undo what is 
twilted, to untwine. 
Go Unvar's [decciter, F. develare, L ] to uncover, &r, 
Unsva'tuance [ot 22, evaluer, F. or valor, L. and «b/e) in- 
eftimable. 
Unva'nquisnep [v2 and varmev, F.] unconquered. 
Unva'riance [fas and veriad/s, F. or invariable, F, inva. 
riabilz, It. of iaveriadilic, L.] unchangeable 
Unva’atasclincss, unchanzeablenels. 
Unva'atasiy, unchingesbly. 
Unvarren, not changed, 
Unve'est [of we and verfatus, L.] not converfant with, 
not skilled in. 
Unvi'netace [iavlncidilis, L.] unconquerable, not to be 
overcome. 
Usvi'otasee [ixosolabilis, L.] not to be or incapable of 
being violated, or broken. 
Unsvi'sttep [of wa and vir, F.) not vifited or gone to fee. 
Unu'nirors [ofaw and aaiformts, L.) not uniform. 
Unvoy ‘actaute [of aa, voyager, FE. and ad/e) that cannot 
be failed in or through. 
Unv’scrvun [of wn and wer, F. and fall] of no ufe or profit. 
Unu'suat [of amand wjve/, F. of a/aalis, L.] uncommon, 
extraordinary, 
Unu’sva yy, rarely, uncommonly. 
Unu’suatness (ofan, ufaalis, L. and nefi) rarenefs, un- 
commonels. 
Uxu’trerance [of an, urten, Sex. and b/c] unfpeakable. 
Uswa’kenco [of ea and pacian, Sax.) not awakened, 
Unwa'tren [of wn and pall, Sax.) without walls. 
Unwa'nuike [of #2 and paplic, Sax.] not like a warrior. 
Unwa‘ausess [of az, penig and nerpe, Sax.) uncautiouf- 
nefs, imprudence. 
Unwa‘esen folax and x:hypmen, Sex.) not made warm. 
Unwa’asxep [of av and papnian, Sax.) not having had, 
warning. 
Unwa’rrantasve [of ay, carantir, F. and ab/e] unjuttie 
fiable. 
Unwa’rrantTancy, unjuftifably. 
Unwa'reanten [of ve and pxpian, Sax. or garanti, F.] 
not fecured by authoriry, Ee. 
Unwa’ry [of ae and pepig, Sex. ungitware, Teut.] inconfi- 
derate. 
Unwa'snen [ofr and pxeyan, Sax.] not wafhed, 
Unwas'rep [uf aa and peytan, Sex.) not confumed, fpent 
or laid walle, 
Unwa'trcuep 
watch, &e. 
Unwa'rerep [of wt and pezep, or prtpan, Sax.], not 
moiliened, &¢. with water. 
Unwa’verine (of wn and pipian, Sox.) firm, faunch, 
Unwa'’ansp [of wand peneo, Sex.) not taken from the 
brealt. 







ax and getnymmed, Sax:] not adorned; 


{of am and paccian, Sax.) not guarded by a 
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Unwes ‘tance [ofan and pepan, Sex.J that cannot be worn: 
_ Unwea’aiance [ofxa pepniz, and ad/e] that cannot be wea- 
ried or tired. 
Uswea‘rren (of a and penizon, Sex.] watired. 
Unwe a’RiEDNESS [of w# and pepigneyye, Sax.) the flate 
orquainy of not being tired. fe 
ated A'THER [unpeven, Sax.) a tempelt or form. 
o Unwea've (of # and peapin, Sax ] to undo what was 
woven. 
Unwe'ppep [of wa and penpian, Sax.) unmarried, 
; Uswee'rtxe {of ax and pican, Sax.) unwitting, not know- 
ing. &1, 
Uxwe'tcose Cof zm and pilcumen, Sax.] not welcome, an- 
acceptable. 
Unwe'LeoMentss Cof wx pilcumian and nepre, S2x.] dif- 
agreeablenefs to, 
hah Ho'LEsome Cof wz and hzlpom, Sex.7 unhealthy. 
NWHO'LESOMENESs [ol wa, halo : } 
unhealthine(s, &'¢. : ; a deopiacaaiee he a 
Unwte'tpin ess (ofwe, pealban and neype, Sax.) unmana- 
geablenels, or unhandinefs by reaton of great bulk. 
Unwietpy, unhandy, &e. 
Usxwt Lune [ofgaand pillan, Sex.] not inclin'd, loath. 
Unwi't Lincwess lof wm, pillung, of pillan and nerre, Sax.J 
af Unwiliiag temper, 
Uswittt'xery, with an ill will, 
To UNwi'np [oi wa and pinvan, Sax.z to undo what was 
wound, 
Unwi'se [of xm and piye, Sax.) void of wifdom, foclith. 
Uswr'sery, foolith, iillily 
Uswi’sien for Cof wx and pifcian, S2%.] without being 
with'd. m 
Unwisuen [of ve and sepipcian, Sex 7 not defired, és’. 
Unwi'rurkapig [prob. of aw xepiSenon, sux. and able] 
that cannot wither. 
Unwi'try [of wand piztiz, Sax.) filly, foolith. 
Unwit'trine [of ex and pitcan, Sax.) not knowing. 
Uswi'rrinciy, not knowingly. 
Unwo'nrep Lof wand punian. 50x.) unaccuftomed. 
Unwo'stepwess [of aa Scponnian, and nerye, Six.) unac- 
cuftomednefs. 
Unwo'rr MANLIKE [of wa pencoman, and zelic, Sax.] bung- 
Jing, not artificial, 
Unwo’rn Cof az and penan, Sax.] not worn, 
Unwo'atuity (of am py diz, Sux.) in an undelerving man- 
ner. 
Unwo'rtutness [of a pypSic and neyye, sex.] undefer- 
vingnels, indignity, balencfs. 
Unxwo’atity (ofa and pypSig, Sax.) undelarving, ill, ba. 
Unwo'ven, unravelled. 
Uxwo'ves (ot a and peapin, $1x,7 not weaved. 
Uswo'unp [of aa and pindan, Svx.) not wound up. 
Unwo'unpaste [of a7 pund, Sax. and ad/e} uncapable of 
being wounded. 
Unwo'unpep [of ## and pundian, Sux.} having received no 
wound. 
Unwae’atuen[of wx and pneopian, Sex. having the wreath 
untwilted; alfo withour a wreath, 
To Unwaa’r, to unfold. 
To Unwee atu [of wa and preopian) to untwilt. 
To Unwet'NKLe [of aaand ppinclian, sax.) co fmooth out 
wrinkles. 
Unwattien(ofen and pneopran Sax.) unwreathed, untwilt- 
ed, ftrairened. 
Unwat'trens Cof wm and pnitan, Sex.) not written, 
Unwerou’cut [of wz and ponht, Sax.] unworked. 
Usyite pine lof wa and zilbin, Sex.) inflexible. 
To Unvo’xe [of um and geoc, Sax.] to fet free from the yoke, 
Voca’pucary [vocadulaire, F. vocabsl/ario, Ie. Vocabulario, 
Sp. of £.] a word-book, a little dictionary containing a col- 
étion of words. 
Vo'cat(F. and Sp. vorale, It. oocalis, L.Jof, or pertaining 
to the roice. 
Vocan Mujict, that mulick which is performed by the voice 
only, finging. 
Vocat Nerves Cin Anat.) the recurrent nerves, thofe which 
fupple the mufcles of the Larynx, 
, Voca’ce, vocal mulick, Jta/, 
Voca'Lity [vecatitas, L.Ja vocal quality. 
fo’catty [ot vocaliter, L.) with the voice. 
Vo'catness [vereditas, L.J a vocal quality. 
Voca’tro in jus [in the Crvif Lace] is the fame as a fum- 
mons in the common law. 
Vocation [F. of L. cecazione, It. vecacion, Sp.]a calling, 
an employ, a courfe of hfe to which one is appointed. 
Vocation [in Tées/sry] the prace or favour which God does 
any one in calling him out of the way of death, and putting his 
into the way of falvation, 
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Vo'cative Ce [in Grammar) the fifth cafe or fiste of 

owns, uled in calling or {peaking to. 

. =e hae genera’, icnihes a Rua or noife, but in Majick 
more particularly a human voice, fad, mn 

Voctrera tio [eld Laz) a Hue and Cry, an outery railed 
sgainit a malefadtor, L. 

Voctre'RaTIon (vociferaxione, Te. vociferacion, Sp. of vo- 
ciferatio, L.] a bawling or crying out aloud. 

Vo'cug [F. guga, It.) elicem, credit, popular applaufe; alfo 
reputation, fway. 

Votce (vox, L. ovix, F. vere, It. vox, Sp.) a found pro- 
ceeding out of the mouth, a cry; alfo a vote; allo the right of 
voting upon any occafion. a F 

Voice of God (in a feriptural sense the divine command. 

Ariicalse Voices, are uch, feveral of which confpire toge- 
ther to form fome aliemblance or little fyllem of founds, as in 
exprefling the lecters of the alphabet, feveral of which joined 
together form words. 

Zearti-ud ite Vorces, are fuch as are not organized or- allem 

led into words, asthe barking of dogs, the braying of affes, 

the lowing of oxen, the finging of birds, the hilling of fer- 

nes, &e. 

Narada F, wots, It. prob. of ode cr orte, Tzut.] emp- 
ty; allo deprived of; allo of no force or effect. 

A Voip [ovide, F, vote, Ie. vacua, L.] an empty fpace. 

To Voip [ewtder, F. votare, It. vaziar, Sp.J to go ou, to 

. depart from; alio to evacuate by ftool, vomit, &e, : 

Voip of Courfe [in Ajrof,) a planet is faid to be fo, when it 
is feparated from one planet, and curing its flay in that fign does 
not apply to any other, cither by body or afpect. 

Votpasre, that may be voided. 

Voipance [in the Caron-Law) the want of an incumbent 
upon a benefices and it is two fold, either de jure, as when one 
holds feveral benefices, which are incompatible, or de facto, 
when the incumbent is dead or actually deprived, . 

Vor pasLeness [of owide, F.) copablenefs of being voided 
Gremoiied. 

Voi'pen [in Here/dry) is when an ordinary has 
nothing to fhew its form, but an edge, all the inward 
pirt being fuppofed to be evacuatd or cut out, fo 
that the held appears throagh it, as a crofs voided; 
ice the efcutcheon. 

Vor'per [in Heraldry } one of the ordinaries 
whole figure is much like that of the flask or fanch, 
only that it doth not bend fo much. 

4 Vorper, a table basket for plates, knives, &&e. 
alfo a painted or japanned veffel to held fervices of 
{wect-meats. 

Vor'ping [owidant, F.) dilcharging or throwing out by 
ftool, urine, or vomir. 

Vor pness [of vwrde, F. and nefi) emptinefs. 

Vou're dire (Law-Phraje] is when, upon a trial at law, 
it is pray'd that a witnels may be fworn upon a Foire dire; the 
meaning is, that he fhall upon his oth {peak or declare the 
truth, whether he fhall get or lofe by the marter in controverly. 
“ Vor'stxace, newhbourhood, nearnels F. 

Vou [in Heraldry) fignifies both the wings of a 
fowL 

Un pemt von [in Hera/dry] fignifies one wing, 
See Wing. 
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Vo'ta, the palm or hollow of the hand, Z. 

Vora'cious [of vo/are, L } apt or fitto fly. 

Vo'tant (F, vosante, lt. vodands, Sp. valans, L.] fying. 

Camp Vo Lant, afiving-camp, F 

Vouant [in Heraidry] is when a bird is drawn ina coat 
of arms Asing, or having its wings fpread out. 

Vo'tary. a large bird-cage, fo capacious that the birds have 
room to fly about in it. 

Vota'tica, a witch or hag that is faid to Aly in the air. 

Vota’tica [in Surgery] a tetter or ring worm, a fort of 
fwelling attended with a roughnels of the skin and much itching. 

Vota'tick [volaticws, L.) flving fleeting, unconftant. 

Vo'cative [F, and It. of wo/atifis, L-] that flies or can 
fly, airy, light. 

Vocative [with C4ymif?s] apt to fly or fteam out in va- 

ours. 
PN iki LE Spirit, a fale diffolved in a fufficient quantity of 
phlegm or water, 

Vorative Spirit [of Sal Armoniact) is a compofition of 
quick-lime or falt of Tartar with Sal Armoniack. 

Votarive Salt fof Avimal) a Galt drawn from fome parts 
rain creatures, Grawn much after the fame manner as the 

owing, 

Votarine Salt (of Fegetables] a fale ufually drawn in a re- 
tort from the fruits and seeds fermented and putrified, which 
jlaed b a Only the eflential falt driven up higher, and volati- 

se OF Se spirits, during the fermentation and dillillation. 
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Vo'tatives [velatifi, Tr 
fly in the air as birds do, 

Vo'tativeness Q [osler isd, F. vorarilita, It.J] a volotile 

Votati ity nature, fleetingnels; alfo a property of 
bodies, whole particles are apt to evaporate with heat. 

Vo'vaTiLizing [volii/icant F.of L. ] making volatile. 

Voratiniza rion [in Ciyeyfry) the aft of rendesing 
fixed bodies volutife, or of refolving them by fire into a fine, 
fub:ile vapour or fpirit, which eafily diflipates and flics away. 

Noe'Lexs Vo'Lews, whether one willor no, L 

Vo'Leny. See Mo/ury 

Vouci’vacant (selgivagus, L.J pafing among the com- 
mon people. 

To Vo'uitate [veleter, F. of celitare, L) to flutter. 

Veurta Tio, a tying or Muttering abour, Le 

Vour tion [in Péslofopsy] the att of willing, an att of 
the mind, when it knowingly exercifes that dominion it takes to 
itfeif over any part of the man, by employing fuch a faculty 
in or with holding it from any p.rticular aétion. 

Vo'tvey (voiée, F.j a great thout, 

Votrry (prob. of ve/wntarivs, L. willing free) a dilcharge 
of mafquets by a whole company, &e. ora pirty at once. 

4 Voursy at Random, any ching done inconfiderately. 

Vouse Lia? a pair of nippers or tweezers, to pluck up hair 

Vurse'tta § by the roots, ZL 

Voure [in Horjersanfhip) fignifes around or circular tread. 

Renvers'd Vout [with Horjemen] is a trad of two treads, 
Which a horfe makes with his head tothe centre, and his croup 
outs fo that he goes fide ways upon a walk, trot or gallop, and 
traces out a {mall circumference with his fhoulders, and a lurger 
one with his croup, 

Demi Vour, isa demi round of one tread or two, made by 
a horfe at one of the angles ofthe Fu/t, or cle at the end of the 
line of the paffade; fo that being near the end of this line, or 
elfe one of the corners of the Fe/t, he changes hands to retura 
by afemi-circle, to regain the {ime line. 

Vo'tra [in the Maneer] a volt, a bounding turn. 


volatilia, L } living creatures that 


Voura @ (in Mufick Books] i.e. tern, or tarn ever a 
Vouta’re — leaf, Ltak 
Vout 


Vo'nti fubito [in Mu. Books] turn over quick, Ital, 

VOurt prejfo, the iame as the laft, Jra/. 

VoLti fi piace. i. turn over if you pleafe, Ital. ; 

To mate Vourts { in the Academies] fignifies to 

To manage upon Vorts§ make a gate of two treads, by 
the horfe going fide. ways round the centre, in fuch a manner, 
that thele two treads make parallel traéts, the larger by the fore- 
feet, and the fmaller hy the hinder-feet, the croup approaching 
towards the centre, and the fhoulders bearing outwards. 

Demi Vours, of the length of a horfe, are femi-circles of 
two treads, which a horle traces in working fide-ways, the 
haunches low, and the head high, turning very narrow ; fo 
that having formed a demi-round, he changes the hand to make 
another, which is again followed by another change ef hand, 
and another demi-round that crofics the firtt, and may be com- 
pared to a keure of 8. 

Voru'sitts (in Botany) the hers with-wind, bind-weed or 
rope weed, L. 

Vouusriity 2 [of volsdilis,L. and mei] an aptnels to 

VoLuse sa roll 

Votunre [ wiwtilé, F. oolsbile, Ie. velubilis,L. J that 
Speaks with great fluentnels, nimble in {pecch, having a rolling 
or round pronunciation. 

Vo'Luaty [cv/udiliter, L.) after a rolling eafy manner. 

Votusi Liry (vo/udilite, It. and Sp. of eelvbisitas, L.Ja 
quick and eafy utterance or delivery in {peech or pronunciation, 
glidnels, Huentnels, or nimblenels of tongue. 

The Vorvainiry ofa Wbeel, the apinels of it to turn. 

Vo'tume (F, and It. eowmen, Sp. and L. of volvere, L. to 
roll; becaule the antients uted to write on rolls] 2 book of rea- 
fonable fize fit to be bound up by itfelf; allo a part of a large 
book, F. 

Vo'LumeE ofa Body [with Phileophers) is that {pace which 
is incloled within its tuperficies. 

Votu'mtNnous [ve/amine/s, It.) of a large volume, bulky 5 
alfo confijling of Jeveral volumes. 

2 hue wineereees (of volwmen and refs] bulkine!s, large- 
nels. 

Votu'mus [i. e. we qill) the fielt word of a cliuie in the 
king's letrers patent and writs of proveétion, L. 

Vouunr [for volwatas, L.) in Luge. is when the tenant hoids 
lands or tenements at the will of the ieflor or jord of ihe ma- 
nour. 

Vo'Luntanity [of volomtaire, F. eclontaria, It. velunterio, 
Sp. of vedantar is, L. and /y.) of one's tree will or own accord. 

Vocunrary [volontaire, F. os/ontaris, Is. vo wetario, Sp. 
of osduntarivs, L.) free, that is done or tufleied without com- 
pulfion or force, 7 


4Vo'tuxtary 
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AVo'tuntary [in Muyfct) that which a mufician plays 
Extempere, according to his fancy, at his beginning to play. 

Vo'LuNtTaRINEss [of vo/uateire, Fe and nei] the doing a 
thing voluntarilys or without conitraint. 

Votunre'er? [volontatre, F. voloutario, It. volumturio, Sp. 

Votuntier § miles volantarivs, L.) one chat liks himfelf 
for a foldier, or terves voluntarily. 

Votuntee’rs, Gentlemen who, without having any certain 
pott or employ in the army, go upon warlike expeditions, and 
run into dangers only to gain honour and preferment. 

Vowu'prasce [osuptadilis, L.) delightful, pleafurable. 

Votu'’rtascaness [of velvptadilis, L. and nes] delightful- 
nels. 

Vouu'etvary [voluptaarias, L.] a voluptuous perfon, or 
one given to fenfual plealures. 

Vouurti'rick [osluptifcus, L.) making or caufing pleafure 
or delicht. 

Vowu'pruous [vo/uptenx, F. voluttucls, It. voluptysss, Sp. 
valuptvofts, L] feniual, given to carnal pleafures or delights. 

Vo.u pruousty, fenfually. 

Voiu'pruousness [of volupevafus, L. and weft) fenfuality 
a giving one's {elf up to carnal pleaiures. 

VoLuptuousNess may be reprelented in Painting, &e. by 
a young woman of a bold afpect, dancing, and holding in one 
hand a large cup, and in the othera dffh with all forts of dain- 
ties : Cwpid at her heels. 

Vouu'ta (volute, F. of vslvends, L. rolling} an ornament 
of a pillar. 

Vo u'ra [in Architefure] is one of the principal ornaments 
ef Losick and Compsjite Capitals, reprefenting a kind of bark, 
wreathed or twilted into a {piral feroll, or (as fome will have it) 
the head dreffes of virgins in their long hair. There are in the 
Corintbian Capital eight angular Vo/uta’s, and thefe are accom- 
panied with eight other liste ones, call'd Hedices. 

Vouv’ra (in the Compefite Order] are four in number. 

Vo.tura’ rion, a rolling, tumbling, or wallowing, DB, 

Vo'Lyus [with Pdyficions) a difeste called alfo the twifting 
of the guts, called alo the Liésac Pajfien and Mijerere mei, L. 

Vo'mer, a plough-fhare or coulter, Z. 

Vomea [in rutomy] a bone feated in the middle of the 
lower part of the nofe, and having fiefh in the upper fide, in 
which it receives the lower edge of the Septum marium, 

Vo'mica [in Surgery] an impolthnme or boil, LZ. 

Vo'mica [in Medicine) a difeafe in the lungs, which caules 
a fmall fever, attended with reftlefnefs and leannefs, &c. 

Vo'mica, the vomiting-nut, a poifon for dogs and fe- 
veral other four-footed animals, whom it kills by exceflive vo- 
miting, Z. 

A Vo'uit [comitif, F. vorite, It. and Sp. of eami- 

A Vo'mitive § tws and vemitioum, L.) a potion to caule 
a perfon to vomit 5 alfo a vomiting or calling up. 

Vo'MITIvVENESS [of oooritif, F. and we/s) a quality caufing 
vomiting. 

Jo Vomit [vorir, F. vomitare, It, and L. vomitar, Sp.) 
to fpue, to call or bring up. 

Vo'mitory (vomitsire, F, voritorius, L.] caufing or pro- 
yoking vomiting. 

A Vo'mitory, amedicine taken inwardly to provoke vo- 
miting. 

Vort'scus, of twins in the womb, that which comes to 
perfect birth, L. 

Vora’clous [vorace, F. and It. vorez, Sp. of oorax, L.] 
ravenous, feeding geeedily, immoderate eating, gluttonous. 

Vora‘ clousLy, ravenoully. 

Vora’city 

Vora‘clousness § a greedy or devouring nature. 

Voraciry has been reprefented in painting and fculpture, 
by a monttrous big woman, with a Jong neck, and her mouth 
open’d to its utmott extent, a prominent belly, and holding in 
one hand a glafs, and in the other a pofty. 

Vora’cinous [voragina/us, L.} full of gulphs and fwallow- 
ing pits. 

Vo'xtex [according to the Cartefan Philofophy] isa fyftem 
of particles of air or celettial matter, moving round like a whirl- 
pool, and having no void interftices or vacuities between the 
particles, and which carries the planets about the fun, either 
fwifter or flower, according as they are farther off, or nearer to 
its centre, L. 

Vortex [in Metesre/szy] a fudden, rapid, violent motion 
of the air in gyres or circles, ZL. 

Vo'raress [wae devote, F. ana deveta, It. of Votum, a vow, 
L..} one who hath bound herfelf to the performance of fome re- 
ligious vow. 

A Vo'vary [we devst, F. we devote, It. of vetarins of vetum, 
L.]} one who has bound him/‘clf co the performance of a religious 
vow ; allo one devoted or wholly given up to love, learning, Ge. 

To Vore [sster, F.] to give one’s voice 3 alfo to refolve by 
the greater number of votes, 





(voracitad, It. voracité, F. voracitas, L.) 
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4 Vote [zts, It. and § 
Vice or opinion in matters of : 

Vores [voti, It. votes, Sp. vata, L.] the fuffrazes of an al- 
fembly or parliament. 

Vo'rine [vstant, PF.) giving his vote or fuffrage at the 
cletion of a magilirste, or mikinga law, &e. 

Vo'rive [vstivns, L..) of, or belonging to a vow. 

Vo'tive Metits [with detigzvaries] chofe whercon the vows 
of the people for the empe rorsor emprefles are exprefied 

To Voucu (voucher, O. F ] to avouch or maintain, to affirm, 
to warrant ; allo to challenge a thing, 

Te Voucn {in Lar] is to call one into court to make 
his warranty. 

To Voucn for ene is to pals his word for him. 

Voucne’r, a perfon vouched at law, ora perfon whois to 
warrant or vouch for another, who in re{pect hereof is called a 
voucher, O. F. 

Voucne’r {in Lave] the tenant who calls another perfon into 
court, bound to warranty him, and either to defend the right 
againit the demandant, orto yicld him other lands, &¢. to the 
value. 

Fircign Voucuer [in Lar) is when the tensnt being im- 
pleaded in a particular jurifdiétion, as at Lomdow or elfewhere, 
Vouches one to warranty, and pravs he may be fommoned in 
fome other county out of the jurifdition of that court. 

Voucntr, a ledger book, or book of accompts, wherein are 
entered tac warrants for the accomptant’s dilcharce. 

Vou'cutne [eouchant, P.) afirming, warranting. 

To Vouchsa FE, tocondeicend, to be plealed to doa thing. 

Te Voucusare (with Divines}to grant gracioufly. 

Voucusa'Fement the 2é of vouchfifing, condefcenfion. 

Voucusa’Pine [of voorbunt, of voucher, and fauf, F.] con- 
defcending. gracioufly granting. 

Voussol’rs [in Archited.) the Mones that form the arch, F. 

To Vew [verer, F. eavere, L.] to make a vow, to protcit or 
{wear folemnly, to affure. 

A Vow [verw, F. oto, It. and Sp. 
promile, a dolemn proteltation. 

Vo'wsts [vsrelle, F. vocale, It. varal, Sp. voealis, L.] let. 
ters that have a found of themfelves without a confonant. 

Voy, the triphthong Usy is no where found in the Exg/ib 
tongue but in the word éwoy and it's derivatives, in which it is 
pronounce'd little differing from oy. 

Vor a’cine [wycgeant, F.) travelling or coing by fea. 

Vorace [F. vaggio, It. vege, Sp, vtagem, Port.) a pafling 
by fea trom one country or place to another; allo the profit gain- 
ed by going to feas as we fay fuch an one made a good voyage. 

To Voy'act [ooyager, F. viacziare, It.] to travel, but eipe- 
cially by fea. 

AVoy'acer [voyagesr, FP. viagziatore, It. viazero, Sp.) a 
traveller, but e(pecially one who goes by fea. 

Ur [up, Sux. op, Dax. up, Dw. and L, G. auff, H. G.] 
aloft, high, above, not fitting, or in bed. 

Up Lp, rite, get up. 

Tam Ur (at play) f bave got my Number, I have even, 

To Urnratn [up-xebpwoan, Sax.) tocwit or hit in the 
teeth, to reproach, to revile, 

To Uruo’io [opholdrr, Dx.) to fuppert or maintain, to fa- 
vour. 

Urne'to[/r. Imp.) did uphold. 

Ureuo'ipen (dr. Part. P.) have or is upholden. 

Urnuorver {prob. of bol Serer, q.d. amaker of bolfers] 

Urno’usterer §one who makes beds and chamber-furniture. 

Urno'itpers, were incorporated a matter, 3 wardens, 31 

afliltants, 124 on the livery; for which the fine 
is 44 Jos. and the flewards it / 

Their arms are on a chevron between 3 tents 
as many roles. ‘Their hall is in Leaden balf. 
freet. 

Uriotrper [of up and holder, Dan.) a fup- 
porter, Maintainer, oF patron. 

U'pLanop, high ground, in oppofition to fuch as is moorith, 
marfhy or low. 

Urra’wper, a highlander, one who dwells in the higher 
parts of a country, a mountaineer. 

Urra’xp'su of [up and lanp, Sex.) belonging to the up- 
lands or high-grounds, 

Urmo’sr. v. Uppermoft. 

Uro'w [uppan, Sex.Jover, alfonext, near, abcut, towards. 

U'rrer [upen, Sax.) fuperior, or higher in place. 

Tie Urrer (or right) Mand 

U'rrsrmost [upepmoyt, Sex. upperite, Dan. opperie, 
Da and L. G.) the higheit in place. 

Jo é¢ Uprermost, to prevail, or have the advantage, 

U pris (of uppan, Sex J} elevated. 

U'prisunass, elevatednels. 


U'raitcur (with drediteds) a reprefentation or draught of 
the front of a bailding. 


- votone or tex, L.] a voice, ad. 
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Urnr'cnt foprictig, Dan. oprerht, Dv. oprichtig, L. G- 
aufrichtic, H. G.J tet or ftaxding up trait, contrary to lying 
alone or jit-ing’s alfo fincere honeit, jut. 

U'patcur [with Heralds} isa term uled of hhell- 
fies, when they ftand fo in acoat of arms; for, 
becaufe they want fins, they cannot properly be faid 
to be hauriant, becaule that term properly belongs to 
fcaly fifhes. Sve the efcutcheon. : 

U'pricutty, aficran honell, fincere manner; allo ftraitly 
eneéted. : 

U'raicutness [of opricti¢, Dax, &c. and we/s] fincerity, 
honelt heartednefs; alfo trait ttanding. 

Up-ai’sine [of upandapipan, Sax.) a getting up. 

U'rroan [prob. of aprecr, Da. and L. G. opror, Dan. 
upror, Sw. aufrufa, H.G.J a great noife, tumult, riot, hur- 
ly-burly, Ge. 

Uproo'ren [of sp and rord, Daz.) pulled up by the roots. 

U'psuor [q. de the Soot isup, i.e. all is im, and all is paid) 
as the reckoning at an ale houfe or tavern; alio the end fuccels or 
iffue of an afisir. 

Ur-stpe (of up and pins, Sax.] the higher fide. 

Upsipg down, topiy-turvy, 

Ups''rtixg (ot up and pigcan, Sax.] a fitting up, the time 
ofa lying-in woman's fitting up. 

Je Ursrai’ne [of wp and ppningan, Sex.] to {pring up. 

Ursra‘ip [of up and etaye, F.) fupported or born up, 
Milton. 

U'esrarr [prob. of ap and yeanean, Sex]. one of mean 
birth or little fortune, grown wealthy on a fudden, and who 
behaves himielf intolently. 

Upru ens [of ap and typnan, Sax.) warns up, Mifton. 

Urwarp 2 [up peano, Sex. opwaerrs, Du. and L. G. 

Upwar aS aufwertg, H. G.] towards the upper parts; alio 
more, [poxen of tinic, quantity, oe. 

. &heis honed from the Girdle Urwarps 

That is, fe is not guilty of incontinency. 

Urwnt're'p (of ap and hpyngin, Sax.) whirled upwards. 

Ura'sia [in Parering, &c.} is reprefented as a beautiful lady 
in an azure robe, having her head adorned with a coronet of 
bright Mars, and holding in her right-hand the celettial globe, and 
the terreitrial in her le/t. 

Uracuus [in duct.) a membranous canal in a Fetus, pro- 
ceeding from the bottom of the urinary bladder, thro” the navel 
to the Placenta, along with the Umbisical vellcls, of which it 
is accounted One. ; 

Unano'scopist, one who obferves the courfe of the hea- 
venly bodies, an altronomer. 

Urano'scory ([iuczrorusria, of sverrG, the heavens, and 
ororia, Gr. to view) altronomy, a contemplating the heavenly 
bodies. 

Urnans [srdarus, L) courteous, civil. 

Urna’nity (wréanité, F. urbanita, Ie. arbanidad, Sp. 

Daagaanee t of urbanites, L.] courtely, civility, civil be- 
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haviour. good manners or breeding, 
Unceota’ris Herbs [with Botan.) the herb Feverfew or 

hedge-hog. 
Urncnin-tike Rind fin B.taz.) the outward husk of the 

that terminates in the manner of a lozenge, asin the 

Une Ox [Str.og, L. G. dur-ochs, H. G.} a wild ox or 
Ure‘vo [in Medi¢ine] the itch or burning in the skin, ZL. 
U'reters [wreteres, F. wretere, It. of augirepes Gr ] vell- 
Urne’ruea (lupidter, Gr-] the urinary paflage or pipe 
Ure'ricus, the fame as Diaretichs. 

clofe in difpure, 


O’rmanisrs,a fort of nuns i 
Js U're ani'ze, ta become or be rendred courteous, civil, &e. 
pellitory of the wall. : 
U'ncuin [incing, Sax.) alittle fhort boy or girls alfo a 
Sea-U'necutn, afith fo called, becaule it is round and full of 
prickles like a Jand-hedye hog rolled up. 
chefnut, fo called becaufe all fet With prickles. 
Urpar [in Heraldry] as a Crofi Urdae, isa crofs 
> efcutcheon. 
Ure [of sfara, L. ule] ule, cuftom. 
buffle. 
Urne’no, the blafling of trees, és’. L. 
Ure'ntia [with Phyfictans] medicines of a burning qua- 
lity ’ L. Z 
els, being two conduits or pipes, that convey the urine from the 
Feins to the bladder. 
through which the urine paffes trom the bladder to the end of 
the Penis, 
Te Lace [urgere, L.] to move or prefs carneltly; to provoke, 
anger, or vex; to infift upon in difcourfe, to follow a peorfn 
U'acenxr 
pater Bufines argente, It, and Sp. of L.) prefling, as upon 
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U'aerxtiy, with urgency. 

U’ecentness (of wrgems, L. and #e/s) prefing importunity, 
earnelinels. 

Unis and Téummin (ESPN SMW, f, ¢. lights avd per- 
fections) the mame of an ornament icloaying to the habit of 
Aaron, andthe high prielt of the ‘7.201, by vertue whereof he 
gave orsculir aniners to the people, For their high prefs 
confulred God in the molt importint affiirs ot the common- 
wealth and received anfwers by Uri. CON tignifies lights 
or explanacions, and {ome fuppole them to be the antient Jerae 
pbims or little human figures which the prieft carried. hid, in 
the told of his robe or gown. ‘The word POP) fignifies per- 
feftions and the feptusgint tranflates it Tratés. Dodsras Sicules 
relates that the Egyptians had a like cuftom in ule among them, 
their principal miniiler of juitice carrying an image of precious 
fiones about his neck, which was called Trash. Others tale 
them to be the twelve precious flones in the breult.plate of the 
high-prielt, which fhone like a flame ef fire. 

U’rinat [zrinal, F. orinale, It. srinal, Sp. of urinma, L.] 
a glafs or vefic] to receive or contain urine, F. 

Unsiwaria fala, the urine-pipe, L, 

U'a inary [wrinarivs, L. dP wrine, F.] pertaining to urine. 

Uaina'tion, a diving or fiwinsming under wacer, Le 

Urina’ror [wrinetewr, F. of wrinater, L.] a diver. 

U'nine [wrine, F, crina, It. and Sp, ovrina, Port. of urinxa, 
L. of fer, Gr.] a ferous excrement of the body, difcharged 
through the Penis. By chymical writers it is exprefs'd by this 
character 

To U'nine [wriner, F. crixare, It, orinar, Sp.] to make 
Water, 

U'’nxines [in Falconry] nets for the catching of hawks. 

U'ninous [urins/ws, L.) cf, belonging to, or partaking of the 
Nature of urine; alio full of urine, 

Urixous Salts(with Chymi/?s) all forts of volatile falts drawn 
— animals, or any other fubliances which are contrary to 
acids. 

U’ninousress [of wrino/us, L. and ne/s] an urinous quality. 

Urn [xrza, It. and L.) a water-pitcher. 

Urna [with the Roman) a vefel uied to draw out of it the 
names of thofe who were frit toengage atthe publick plays; 
alfo into which they threw notes, by which they gave their 
votes in publick aflemblies and courts of juftice. 

Urn, a Roman meafure containing about eight gallins and a 
rm alfo a fort of wafe to preierve the afhics or bunes of the 

ead. 

Urnocri’tica [with PLyfciens) figns which are obferved 
from urine, LZ, 

Urocnrre’niuM [of iuecy urine, and xerviienr, Gre a fign 
or token to judge by) a caiting of waters, a giving a judgment 
on the difzafes sy the fight of the urine. 

U romancry Creqarreia, of duesv urine, and perreia, 
Gr. divination] the guefling at the nature of a dileafe by the 
urine, ‘ 

Uno’scory [of dues and cxoriw, Gr. to view] an infpefti- 
on of urines, commonly called ca ling of waters. 

U'eway [in Coal Mines) a fort of blue or black clay, which 
lies next the coals, and is uied in dunging land, 

U'rsa, athe bear, L. 

Ursa minor [in Afron.] the leffer hear, a northern conftel- 
Intion, conditting of eight fars; but according to Mr, Flamfleaa 
of fourteen. It is allo called king Charses's wain, L. 

Ursa major [in Aron.) the great bear, a conitellation in the 
northern hetifphere, coniaining, fome fay, 35, others 56, but 
according tothe Britennick catalogue 216 ftars. 

U'rsutines [F. Orjo/sne, It.) an order of nuns, which ob- 
ferve the rule, of St. Augu/Pine. 

U'rrica [in Botan.) a nettle, L. 

Urtico se [artico/us, L.} full of nettles. 

Us v. We. 

U’sace, cuflom, common pragtice, fafhion, way, habit; alfa 
treatment, entertainment, F, 

Usace [in a Leco-Senje) the (ome as prefcription, 

Usance [in Commerce) (F. w/o or wfanza, It.) the fpace of 
time between any day of one month, andthe fame day of the 
following, which time is generally allow'd among merchants next 
for the payment ofa fum of money expreffed in a bill of ex- 
change, after it has been accepted. 

U'saxce double [in Commerce] is the {pace of two fach 
months allowed on the fame account. 

To Use [of u/er, F. xfere, It. war, Sp. or afum, L.] toem- 
ploy, to make ule of, to treat. toacculioms to frequent, to be 
accultom'd. 

Use Soderation and drfp the Phplician. 

That is, if we live up to a itrift moderation in eating and 
drinking, and do not exceed the bounds of temperance, we fhall 
have folittle oceafion forthe phyficii, that we may bid him 
defiance, or tell him we have nothing to do with him. Py 

erm. 


US 
Crem fay: Cre maeMig tebe, benar® Geineg Artytes. 
that lives {paringly wants no phylician.) ; 

Use [aya It. and Sp. a/as, L.} the employing or the en- 
joyme st of athing? allo cultum, practice, exercile 5 alfo advan-~ 
tage, lervices allo che intereft of moneys utility, tervice, habit. 

Use brings Wer fertacls. 
Lat. Ujus promptan facst. : 

This proverb ferves to inculeare afliduity and perfeverance in 
whatever we undertake, for without practice there is no attaming 
to any tolerable perfection in any thing, The Latins have fe- 
vera} other praverbs which fignify the fame thing, as: Ujws ad- 
javat arte, oF Fabricands fabri fimus, or again, forms ef artinces 
qui jucat ajvsadeh "The Germans fay: Gtbuag macht Fere 
tghiic, The fr. L' Experience of la Maitreffe des Arts. 

Chat whichis in Use nceds no €rcule. 
lt: Civche fi nfa, non ba bijogno di Jenfa. = 

That is, cullom covers a number of faults and irregularities, 
Urs Tyrannus, is {aid in exculc ol the irregularities of languages, 
but it is as applicable to every thing elie; nothing can be 
thought of fo ridiculous, that cullom won't render familiar. 

Use [in a Law-Senje} the proht of lands and tenements, efpe- 
cially that part of the Habendam of a deed or conveyance, which 
exprefles to what benefit the perfon fhall have the eftate. 

Use and Cujfam [in ant. Law) isthe ordinary method of act- 
ing or proceeding in any calc, which by length of time has ob- 
tained the jerce of a law. 

Ussrun [of aus, L. and full) neceMfary for ule, commo- 
aT este. Sit 

SBFULLY, profitably. 

U's ravines [ol uje, of ufus and fulne/s) profitablenefs, Ce. 

U'sen de déin [in Law] is the purluing of an action in the 
proper county. : 7 oe ; ; 

Uses and Cujtaens (in Maritime Affairs] are certain maxims, 
rules, or ulages, which make the bafis or ground work of mae 
ritime jurifpradence, by which the policy of navigation and 
commerce of the (ca are regulated. ; 

Ger, F.) an under-mafter of a fchool; alio an 
officer that attends on great perlons. 

Geatlemen Ustien, an officer who waits upon a lady or per- 

n of quality. 

. Uren fot the Black Ref] is the gentleman ufier to the 
king, the houle of lords, and the knights of the garters and 
kceps the door of the chapter-houle, when a chapter of the or 
der is fitting : ; 

Usuers fof the Exchezaer] are four perfons who attend th> 
chief officers and barons of the court at Wjiminjlers as allo 
juries, theriffs, accomptants. Ge. at the pleafure of the court. 

To User in, is to introduce or bring in, 

Usner-siip, the office of an ufher, 

U'snea [with Pbyfciam] a kind of green mols, which 
grows ‘upon human skulls that have lain in the open air for 
many years. 

Usquenau’cH 
rit or cordial. 

U'sriwx, aburning, L. ; : 

Ustion [in Pearnacy] the preparing certain fubftances or 
ingredients by burning them, L. ; ; 

Ustion [with Surgeons] a burning or fearing with a hot 
iron. ; 

U’svat [uel, F.] common, ordinary, cuftomary, 

Usvau'ty, commonly, cuflomarily. 

U'suauness [of afuel, F. and ac/s) frequentnefs, common- 

s, Se. 

Pie a’prion [in the Civil Law] an acquilition of the pro- 
perty ofathing bya poficilion and er joyment thereof, for a 
certain term of years preferibed by law, L. 

Usurav'cruary [x/u fruduarius, L.] one who has the ufe 

and profit of a thing, but not the property and right. 


(he 









(i. . agua vite, Irifh] an Jrifd diftilled {pi- 


surau’crus? [in the Civil Lac) is the enjoyment or 
" ffeflion of any effect, or the right of re- 
SUFRUIT poffefiion y : Zz 


ceiving the fruits and prohts of an inheritance or other thing, 
without the faculty of alienating or damiging the property 
thereof, L. 

U'suner [ufarier, 
ulury, &¢, 

Usuncas Durfeg and Gtomens Pl.ck-ts are neber fa. 
tirfp'd 

Usu'atous 
ufury, Rs ue 

Usu'nrousners [ofuferarias, L. and mes) an ulurious or 
extortioning quality or dispofition. ; 

Usurious Certrad (in Laz) a bargain or contract whereby 
a man is obliged to pay more jnterelt for money than the flatute 
allows. 

Te Usu'nr (nfurper, F. afurper, Sp. afurpare, It, and L.) 
to take or (cize upon violently. 

Usurra’ rion [F. a/urpazione, It. ufurpocion, Sp. of u/ur- 
patio, L.} the aét of ulurping, the unjait pollsfion of another. 


F. sfuraric, It. and Sp.) a lender upon 


fvararias, L.] of, pertaining to, or practifing 
o 


UT 


inan’s property, gained by violence againft right and equity. 

Usurra’rton [in Law) the enjoyment of a thing lor contis 
nuance of time or receiving the profits thereof. 

Usu’arer [wjurpator, L. ujarpatear, F. wfurpatore, Te. ufur- 
fader, Sp.] one who wrongfully feizes that which is the right of 
another, 

Uso’arixa [ujurpan:, L. aferpent, F.] a wrongful taking 
that which is another's right. 

U'sury [ajure, F. of a/vra, q- ajus ris, Sp, Ie. and L.J 
the inoney, & ec. taken more than the principal lent, the interell, 

ain, or profit, which fuch a perfon makes at his money or effects 
by lending the fame; or it is an increafe of the principal exact- 
ed forthe loan thereof; in an il] fenfe, an exorbitant interel for 
money lent, and more than the law allows. 

U'ras [in Lavy] the eighth day following any term or feilival, 
as the Uras of St. Hilary, &c. 

Ure'nsin (utente, L. wtenfilio, Sp.) any thing that ferves 
for ule; allo a neceifary implement or tool. 

Urensins [in Milit, Aifairs} are fuch neceflaries which eve- 
ry holt isto furnith a foldier whom he quarters with, w=. a 
bed with flicets, a pot, glfs, or cup, adith, a place at the fire, 
and a canitle. 

Ajcenfia Uren [in Medicine) the rifing of the mother, L. 

Provsdentia Overt [in Medicine) a diieale, the falling ot the 
womb. 

_ Ureri’xe [ateria, F. ateriae, It, of wterinas, L ] pertaining 
to the womb. 

Urerine Brother, a brother or filler by the fame Frater, but 
not by the fame father. 

Ureri’xe Fery[in Payfet} akind of madnefs, attended with 
Jafcivious {peeches and geitures and an invincible inclination to 
venery. 

U’rnaus [in Arat.| the matrix or womb of a woman, .or 
that organ of generation wherein the hufinels of conception is 
performed, and whercin the Erdrys or Feetws is lodged, fed, and 
grows, during the time of geltation, till its delivery. 

Urranoruers [ue pang-Seop, Sax.) an antient privilege a 
lord of a manour had of punifhing a thiet who had committed 
theft out of his liberty, if taken within his fee, 

U'riece (wtidisis, L.] that may be ued, : 

Urruiry (vtilité, F. wsititd, lt. wtitidad, Sp. wtilitas, L.J 
ufefulnefs, beneht, advantage, profit, 

Urcraca'rio [sfd Lew} an cutlawry. 

Urtacato capiendo [in Lez) a writ for the apprehending a 
man who is outlawed in one county and flies into another, ce. 

U’tracn [utlaxa, Sex.) an outlaw'd perion. 

Utiaw ‘ny é a punifhment for fuch as, being legally cal- 

Outtaw' ry § led, do contemptuoufly refule to appear, afier 
feveral writs iffucd out agsinit them, with an exigent and a pre- 
clamation thereupon awarded. 


" U'snere [in Law]a flight or efeape made by thieves or rab- 
crs. 


U'rmost [urtenmept or ytemept, Sax.) the greatet power 
Orability; ales the farthelt diltance, Ge, 

Uro’pta [urvoriz, Gr. g. d.a fine place] a fictitious well 
governed country defcribed by Sir Thema: More. 

U'rrer [of urten, Sex. upter, Dw. ueter, L. G.) out- 
ward; allo abfolite, intire. 

To U'rrer [of uceen, Sax. octern or autern, Dy. and 
L. G. juffern, H. G.) to pronounce or {peak forth; all to 
yend or fel] wares, alfo to tell, difcover or exprefs, 

UTTer=caRraisters, cuter Barriffers, are tuch candidates, 
as by reafon of their long ftudy and great indullry betlow'd upon 
the knowledge of the common law, are called our of their con- 
templation to practice, and into the view of the world to take 
upon them the protection and defence of clients, 

U'’rterasse [of uctep, Sux. and ad/e) capable of being 
uttered. 


U'rrenest {urtenere, Sax. upterfie, Dz.) the moft out- 
ward, the molt diftant or farthelt off. 


U'rterance [of urcep, Sax.] a delivery, manner of {peak- 
ings alfo the fale of commodities. 


U'trerine [of uttep, Sax.) {peaking forth; alfo vending 
wares. 


U'rrerty [ureeplic, Sax.] totally, to all intents and pur- 
poles. 


U’rrerMost [ottenmert, Sax. uyterfte, Dw. uctert, 
L. G.) the fartheit, the mol extreme. 

Uva, agrape, L. 

Uvea membrana? [in Anat.) the third tunic or membrane 

UvEA tunica ; of the eye, thus called, as refembling a 
grape-ttones a skin or coat of the eye having a hole in the fore 
part, fo astoleave afpace for the apple of the eye; the outs 
ward furface of itis of divers colours, and js named Jris, and 
this caules the difference in perfons eyes, as to colours, as black, 
grey, Ge. L. 

Oiretcat fin Anat.] the fame as Uvals, L, 

eX 
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Vutca’nran (Muleanizt, L.] of, or pertaining to Valcats 

Vunca‘’xo, the name given to thofe mountains that belch 
or vomit out fire, flame, afhes, cinders, ftones, &'¢ fo called 
alter Mican the poetical God of fire. : 

Vu'tcar [ovlgaire, F. volgare, Te. vwlgar, Sp. vulvaris, 
L.] common, ordinary, general; alfo low, bale, mean, vile. 

The Vu'Lear [eulsus, 1. fa velgaire, F. él volga, Ie.) the 
common people, the mob, the rabble. 

Vutcar Tranflation of the Bille, called allo the Valgate, an 
antient Latin tranflation of the bible, and the only one the church 
of Rome acknowledges authenticks it was tranflated verbutin 
from the Septvagiut. ; 

Vutoar Fractions [in Arith.] ordinary or common fradtion:, 
fo called in dillinétion to decimal fractions. 

Vutca’ris,¢. [in Botan. Writ] common, L. 

Vu'toarry [culzariter, F.J ordinarily, meanly, bafely. 

Vu'tcarness [exlzarisas, L.) commonnels, meannefs, 
lownels. 

Vutca risstuus a, um [in Betas. Writ.) molt common, Li 

Vu'twerance [ol vax/nercre, L.J that may be wounded. 

Vu'Lweraniensss fof culnerare, L. able and efi) capa- 
blene!s of being wounded. 

Vu'tnerary [vuleeraire, F. valnerario, It. valeerari«s, 
L.] of, or pertaining tos alfo good to heal wounds. 

A Vu'uwexary [medicamentum oulaerariam, L.] a medi- 
cine prorer tor healing wounds, 

VuLNera TION, awounding, L. 

Vurneno'se [ou/mersfus, L.) iull of wounds. 

Vuent rick (eanifeas, L.) making or caufing wounds. 

Vuent'na [in Heraldry) wounding, aterm us'd of a Pesicans 

Vou'txus a wound, fore, or hurt, L. 

Vunrinary [valpnarts, L.) of, or pertaining to a fox 
craity, fubtle, wily 

Vurpi'se [evlpinus, L.] the fame as Vulpinary. 

Vuutuo'’ss [vultacfvs, L.) lofty in look, haughty, looking 

big. 
yy u'LTURE [vawtour, F, uvltvrivs, L.) a bird of prev. 

Vucture (Hicrsziyphically] was by the Egyptians ufed to 
reprefent nature; they having this notion, that this bird does 
not conceive, according to the ufual manner, by copulating with 
a male, being all females; and chat they brought forth eggs by 
receiving into their bodies the northern or weltern wind, which 
caufed them prelentiy to conceive. 

The Fulture wasalfo an emblem of mercy; for the natu- 
ralifls fay, that the never feeks any prey, nor flies from her nelt, 
until the young ones come toa confidersble bignefs, and in the 
mean time nourithes them with her blood, which they fuck out 
of her thighs and breaft. 

Vu turti ne foulturinus, 1.) of, or pertaining to a vulture; 
of the nature of a vulture, rapacious. 

Vu'tva [with Pbyfeians) the Uterus, the womb or matrix; 
alfo the womb, paffige, or neck of the womb, &'¢, L. 

Vu va cercéri [in Anat.) an oblong furrow between the e- 
minences or bunching out parts of the brain, Z. 

Vutva [in Avat.] a round, foft, {pongeous body, like the 
end of a child's finger, fulpended from the palare near the Fora- 
gina of the noltrils perpendicularly over the G/sttis, L. 

Uvuxa Spoor[in Surgery] an initrument to be held juit under 
the Usw/a with pepper and ifslt in it, to be blown up into the 
hollow behind the fame. . 

Uvurarta [with Botan.) the herb horfe-tongue. 

U'xoa,a wile, £ 

allele (uxsrisfus, L.3 over-fond of or doting upon a 
wile. 

Uxo'rtousness [of wxorixs, L. and #e/i] over fondnels of 
a wile, 

Uxo’atum [among the Romans] a mulét or forfeit paid for 
not marrying; allo money exa¢ted by way of fine from thofe 
who had no wives. 

Uy, the dipthongue wy, in day, guy, &c. is pronounc'd asthe 
long I, v. I. 

fo Vyu& [prob of envier, F.] to firive, to equal, or out do 
another. 

U'xztrur [with Cdyrifs] cinnabar made of fulphur and 
Mercury. 


W 


W“ Rorsan, Wc, Uralick s&t w, Engi; W p, Saxon is the 
PY = 2ult letter of the alphabet; it isa letter not ufed by the 
anticnts, either Jjraticts, Grecians or Romans, but jt was by 
the northern nations, the Tewtoner, Germant, Saxons, &c. and 
at this day isnot wied by the French, Spaniards, Portuguese or 
Htaiiant, Vt is compounded of two V confonants. ‘Tho’ in- 
Head of becoming harder by being doubled, as all other confos 
nants do, it is grown (ofters and therefore might perhaps bg 
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more properly compounded of two U. Vowels, as the Franks ¢ 


urd to exprefs this power. 

To Wa'satce [either of markcin, G. taggcien, Dy, or 
picelian, Sax.) to totter as a top almolt {pent in ipinning; alfo 
to wriggle as an arrow flying. 

Wap ‘ E: . 

Woone (Pi Sax.) an herb or plant usd in crying. 

A Wap [peot, Sex. ewate, F.Ja handful of hay, ftraw or 
peass alfo a fort of flocks of filk, coarfe flanel or cotton, 

Wap 3 (with Gunvers] a itopple of a hov, paper old 

Wa'pvine§ clouts, &'¢. forced into a gun Upon the pow- 
der, to keep it clofe in the chambers or put up clole to che fhot 
to keep it from rolling ont, 

Wan troox [with Gunners) is arod or Qa, with an iron 
turned ferpent-wile, or like a icrew, to draw the wad or okara 
out of a gun, when it is to be unloaded. . 

Wa'paate [of paoan, Sax, and adic.) at may be waded, 

WapbeMove fe ftuff uled f Rig : 

Wo'pormen & Carle huff u ed for covering the collars of 

Wo'npexen \ St! hotles. ; 

: To Wa'ppte [maddrln, Text.) to go fidcling as a duck 

OCS. 

Wa'pputs, the ftones of a cock. 

Wanpres of a Hog, a fort of wattles, not unlike telticles 
hanging under his throat. oF 

To Wape [cf proan, Sex.tmadnen, Da. waten, Gey, 

It. of vadere or vadum, L. a ford) to pas thro’ hie oa 
a brook, &'¢. allo to dive intoa bufinels. One 

Wa’‘rer [of wactel, wadtl, G. or gaufre, F.j a thin fore 
of cake; alfo palte dry'd for fealing letters, 

Warer [with Rermani?,] the contecrated bread given at the 
sa opi ef the lord's bodys the eucharift. 

Narr [of pogian, Sex,] any thing of a garment ced 
the main-fhrouds of a mip “i fignst of diltvels. cies 

To Wart (prob. of wachten, G. to watch, or pixian, Sex.) 
to convey a fhip to feas alio to carry by water in a boat, 7c. 
to raw, 

Wa‘rrer, a frigat to waft or convey a fhip, 

beds Sp s is the time of King Eusoard LV.) three officers 
conflizated with naval power, appointed to guard f ; 
the coalts of Norfo/t ae Soft. ° So een 

To Wace [pogian, Sox. or waggrien, Du. waglan, Tews.J 
to move or ftir, to hake. > : 

wat (know) how rhe Storld Wacs, 
_ Dets bea belob'dD thar fas mot Bacs. 

This proverb is come to us from the Scots; bat is as true 
here as theres Money makes crooked, ftirait, folly, wifdom 
ugly, handfome, and in fhort, to mention no inore, Ramps 
that face upon every thing which the pofleffor of it delires: e- 
ven merit it feli mult court it's favour with the utmott alliduity 5 
and often itand at a great man's door when this, its powerlul 
rival, goes boldly in, and beats down all obfiacles before ir 
The Latins fay very well: Et Genus, e¢ Formam Regina fea. 
nia donat (THat Queen (or rather Tyrant) Mony gives the very 
Being and Form to Things) and again Omnis enim res Virtys 
Fama, Deews, eivina, bumana, palcbris Divitiiz parent quas, 
gui confiruxerit, idle claras erit. fortis, Jupus, fariens, ttlam a 
Rex, et quicguid volvit : 

Wa'c Tait [of paxian and tagl, Sax.Jabird, &'r. 

A Wac [pxg, of pogan, Sax.to play) a merry fellow; a drol?. 

Wa'ca, a weights a quantity of checie, wool, &'c. of 256/5 
Avvirdupsis. ; 

To Wace [tagen, G. twargen, Dy. to hazard, Sager, F.) 
to lay a wager, to enter upon, to begin or join in a war. : 

‘To Wace [in Law) fignifies the giving fecurity for the per. 
formance of any thing. Thus so Wage Late, is to put in faa 
rity that you will make law at the day affigned; that is, thar 
you will profecute and carry on the fuir. - . 

Ta Wace 44s Law? is when an adtion of debt is brought a- 

To make bis Law § painit one, the defendant might Wage 
bis Law, i @. take an oath that he does not owe the debt that 
was claimed of him, and. - 

To Wact, bring with him fo many men as the court fhall 
aflign, who fhall avow upon their oaths that they believe he 
fwears truly. 

Wa'cer [in Late) the offer of fuch an oath beforenientioned. 

Waser [gageure, F. of gager, F. or of Wargen, Dx. or 
twagen, G. to hazird) a contract between two or more perfons, 
to pay acertain jum of money agreed on, upon condition a 
thing in dilpute be or be not as afierted. 

@ Wacer ts a Fool's Srgument. 

It is a fenfelefs way of fome difputants when they find they 
can no longer fupport their thefis by dint of argument, to pre- 
tend to keep themielves in countenance, aud prove it bevond 
contradiction by offering to lay a wager in it’s behalf; and if 
their aif ape don’t chance to be as great fools as them{elves to 
triumph in the victory. ‘This way of difpate is properly fil” 
in the proverb @ Fools Argument, So Hud. ane 


I bare 
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T have beard ancient Sagers. 
Say Pools, for Arguments lay Wagers. 

To (ry a Wacer [iwagen, G. margen, Du. gozer, F.] to en- 
ter into fuch a contract. ; 

Wa oes [eages, F.] hire, reward for fervice, falary, flipend. 

Wa'acEery (prob. of pegxin, Sex. to play] wanton- 

Wa'caaisuness§ nefs, frolickfome or merry pranks. 

Wia'’ootne [of pazian, Sax.] moving, flirring, thaking, 

Wa‘coisu [of pexan, Sex. to play] wanton frolickfome, &e. 

To Wa’cetn [of waggricn, Ds. warkclu, G. or fagian, 
Sex] to jorgle or move up and down. a 

Wa'‘ccon [of prain, Sux. magn, 8x. wagen, Da. and G. 
wagan, Text.) a for of long cart with four whecls. 

Wa‘GcoNace, waggon money, money paid for the hire or 
driving wagons. 

Wa'cconsr (iarntr, Text. prob. of pexenen, Szx.] the 
driver of a wageon; allo a northern conflellation, called King 
Charlecs Barz. 

Wate fof pipian, Sax, to Moat up and down, or ¢to/e guave, 
F.] goods dropt by a thief being clofe purfued or over loaded ; 
allo cattle loll, which being found, are to be proclaimed feveral 
market davs, and if challenged within a year and a day, are to 
be reftored to the owner; efpecially if he fue an appeal ogainit 
the felon, or give evidence againit him at his trials otherwile 
they kelong to the lord of the manour, in whofe junifdiction 
they were left; who has the Frasebije of the aif granted him 
by the king. 

Wat'rarine [of fez, away, and panan, Sux, to go] tra- 
velling. ; 

To Wait (prob. of henian. Sax. or of gvajolire, Ital. of guai, 
It. exe] to ta , bewail, bemoan. 

Watn (f van, Sax.Ja cart or waggon drawn by 
oxen, and having inceone. 

Charles's Waix, v. Faz 

Wat'nasee (od Dress) that may be manured or ploughed, 
tillable. 

Wat'xace, the furniture of a wain or cart. 

Wat'ncore, that part to which the hinder oxen are yoked 
to draw the wain or a long picce that comes from the body of 
the wain. 

Wat'wscor [wagen'thott, Du,] the timber work that lines 
the walls of a room, being ulually in pannels, to ferve inflead 
of hangings. 

To Wainscot to line walls of rooms on the infide with 
framed-wark of boards, 

Warnscortine [of watntthor, Dw.) wainfcot-work, or 
fuch a lining of roor 

Water [in Carpe 
a foot broad, 

To Warr [prob. of narhten, Du, or marten, G.] to flay 
for, to attend upon, to expeék, to accompany. 

Wartear [warhrer, Dz.) one who attends on a perfon or 
affair. 

Waiters, officers belonging to his majefty, whof bufinefs 
it isto wait and obferve that no goods be clandeltinely convey"d 
out of fhips before the duty be paid, alfo that no counterband 
roods be unloaded. 

Tide-Watters, fach of thofe officers who are put on board 
fhins by their fuperior officers before a flip comes quite up a 
river as inthe Thames at Gravefend, alfo that take the advantage 
of the tide and go down to meet fhips coming out of the fea. 

Lond-Waiters, thofle who attend that bufinels on fhoar. 

Wat'res [prob. q. gwettas, of guetter, OQ, F. to watch, or 
of «waiting on mapiftrates at pomps and proceflions) a fort of 
mufick or muficians. 

Wattine, to b¢ in saiting, as an oficer at court, or elfe- 
where, whole turn it is to attend. 

Waitine comer, a ladies fervant, whofe bufinefs is more 
immediately to attend her perfon. 

Wat'ne [of papan, Sex, to quit or forfake] a woman forfa. 
ken of the law, or out Jaw'd, for contemptuoully refufing to 
sppear when fucd inlaw. She is not called an outlaw, as a man 
js; becaule women, not being fworn in leets to the king, nor 


in courts a5 men are, cannot be out lawd. 






ai, 


accor, 


ns. 


try] a piece of timber two yards 
JP } 
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long, 









Waiven Goods. See Mais, 
Wat'warp [prob. of pxex, a way, and peano, Sax. towards, 
g. @. incining this way and that wav) froward, crofs, peevith, 


crofs-grained, unruly, 

Wat'warpness, frowardnefs. peevifinefs, morofenefs. 

To Waxes [Paccan, Sox, batke, Des. werken, De. wer. 
ken or eufwacyen, Li. G.) to excite or rouze from fleep; allo 
qO aWake. 

To Wake pacian, Sux, baage, Dan. maka, Su, wacckea, 
Dz, wathen, G.} to watch or forbear from ileeping. 

Wake: [Sea.Jerm] the {mooth water that a thips flern leaves 
whea fhe is under dail, a thip is faid to foy tothe Weather 
of ber If'ake, when in her faying the is fo quick, that fhe does 
not fall to the leeward upon a tacks but that when fhe is tack'd, 
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her Wate (#4. e. the {mooth water a flern) is to the leeward, 
which is a fign that fhe feels her helm very well, and is quick 
of fleerage. 

Wakes [of pacian, Sax. to keep awake, becaufe on the vi- 
gils of thofe fealts the people were wont to awake from fleep, 
at the feveral vigils of the night, and go to prayers. But Sped- 
man rather derives them of pac, drunkennels, beesule in cele. 
brating them, they generally ended in drunkxennefs] they are 
vigils or country fealts, ulually obferved on the Sunday atter the 
faint’s diy to whom the parithechurch was dedicated, in which 


they uled to fealt and dance all niche. ‘hey took their orivin 


from a letter that Gregory the Great fent to Melitius aboot, who 
ame Into Eegéied with St. da/in, inthele words, “It may 


** therefore be permitted them on the dedication days, or other 


“ folemn days of martyrs, to mike them bowers about the 


* churches, and refrefhing themfelves, and featting together af- 
* tera goed religious forts kill their oxen now to the praile of 
** God and inereile of charity, which beiore they were wont 
A 


to facrifice to the devil, @¢e." But now the tealling part is 
all that is retained. 

Wa'kerut [of pacian and pull, Sux.] apt or ready to awake 
or be awaked. 

Waxerucstss, aptrefs to awake or keep from feeping, a 
diforder whereby a perfon is difabled from going to fl It 
is occahion’d by a continual and excefiive motion of the animal 
fpirits in the orgens of the body, whereby thole organs are pre- 
par'd to receive readily any impreflions from external ahjects, 
which they propayate to the brains and furaifh the foul with 
divers occafions of thinking. 

Wake-men, a title given to the chief magillrates at R pom in 
Vorkjbire. 

Wa‘ke-rontn, an herb. 

Wato [palea, Sax. wala, G.Ja wood, a tild woody ground. 

Wates¢ [of Sips] the ourward timbers in a fhip's fides, 
Watus§ on which men fee their feer when they climber up. 
Céain Wares [of Séipr) are thof wales that he out farther 
than any of the relt, and lerve to fpread out the ropes called 
flirouds. 

Wate-Kavt [with Sailers] a round knot, fo made with the 
lays of a rope that it cannot flip. 

Wats reared Ship, ose which is built ftrait up after fhe 
comes to her bearing. 

Gan-Waxe [of a Ship} a wale which gnes abour the utter- 
molt ftrake or feam of the upper moft deck in a Mhip’s wake. 

Watl'scus [ant. Deeds] a fervant or any military officer. 

To Watx [iome derive it of pealean, Sux, to roll or of wal- 
Ien, G. to ramble or wander) to go on foot, 

Zt 18 good WaLkine with a borle tn one's band. 

It is happy for a man in any bufinels or profellion so Aze 
troo Strings to bis Bow, that is to have two flocks, one in trade, 
and one out of it, that he may 
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have recourfe to the latrey if the 
former fail, And for the fame reafon it is not bad fora man to 
have a trade in referve, that is to learn more things than one: 
many have been redu.'d to penury for want of it. The Fr. fay: 
a laife marche @ pied, gui mene cheval pur fa bride, 

A Wark, a path to walk in; alio a walking or fhort jourmey 
on foot. : 

To Waun [full or thicken) cloth, matken, G, 

A Cocks Warr, a place where fighting cocks are kept fe- 
parate from others. 

Watk [with Hor/emen) is the flowell and leaf rais'd coings 

of a horle; which the duke of Neeex afte deferizes, by the two 
legs diametrically oppolite in the air, and two upon the ground 
at the fame time, in the form of St. Andrew's crols; but other 
authors lay, it isa motion of two legs of a fide, one after the 
other, -bezinning with the hind leg firit 

A Wa'txer [walcker, G. of walecken, G. to mill or 
thicken cloth.) a fuller, 

A Night WatKer, a common ftromret. 

4 Wanvoerer, a ftroller or vagabond. 

Wanpbrinc [temper or humour] unflable. 

Wa'eers [Fore/? Law) certain ofiicers appointed to walk a- 
bout a {pace of ground committed to their care. 

Te go a WaLKina, to take a Walk, to walk for pleafure. 

A Watkine Cane [or tla )a flick to walk with. 

Wace [wal, Dw. mall, Zeut. and G. pill, Sax.Ja partition 
or enclolure of itone, brick, earth, Ee. 

To give ene the Watt, a compliment paid to the female fex, 
or thole to whom one would thow reipe¢t, by letting them go 
nearelt the wall or houles, upon a fuppolition of it's being the 
cleaneft. This cullom is chiefly pzculiar to England, for in 
molt parts abroad they will give them the right hand, tho’ at 
the fame time they thraft them into the kennel, 

Wattu-Creeper, a bird. 

Watt-Ficwer, a fweet-fcented flower well known, 

Watt wert, an herb, 

War.-/ouse, a bug. 

Wa'tLina, a wall or wall-work, 

4 Wate E£yz, a delect in the eye of an horf 


ac. 
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Wa'tra [old Rec.] a wall or bank of earth cafl up for 
a bound or boundary. 

be cat a diminutive or moderate boiling or feething. 

Water Lincerte etymelogi@) a fort of travelling bag with 
two divilions. . 

Waru-Lyed fof hpale, Sex. a whale, g. d. having an eye 
like a whale} a blemithed eve. : 

Watroon Language, is fuppofed to be that of the ancient 
Gals, The language fpoken by the H’al/eans, the inhabitants 
of a confiderable port of the Spanif low countries, vz. thale 
of artsis, Hainaalt, Namur, Luxemburg and part of Flanders 
and Brabaxt. 

Wa'tror, 2roll, as of fat, Ge. 

To Wa'Liow [of Fulpian, Sex. toublen, G.J to roll or 

imble dawn. 
Oweceete {of wateen, to loath and 4 an Englith dimi- 
nutive termination, sdded to adjectives, inclining or beginning 
te be of their quifity nature, colour, &¢ J uniavoury, infipid. 

Wa‘trowtsuness [of Wwalghe, Da. loathing 6 and xe/s] 
uafwourinels. Pe ; ; 

Waum [of waimtn, Da, to eam in coddling) a little boil o- 
ver the fire. : 

Wa‘usut (pahl hnuza, Sox. walnot, L. G. q. Watiche mut, 
i. ec. [talian-nut, for fo all the northerns call the /ta/ians, as they 
do Stay. weltbland ) atort of large nut. 

To Watt [in Sea Lencrage] a fhip is fiid to walt, when 
fhe has not her due quantity ot ballalt, # ¢. not enough to en- 
sble her to bear her fails to keep her ttf, 

Watvia’sia Malicrisfin Late) the waiving of a woman, 
which aniwers to the Uslugatis Wirt, or the out-lawing of a 

in. 
iz ts Wana fof pamb, Sex. the Belly ] to move or tir 
as the uts de fometimes with wind or as water that boils gently, 

Wan, & Fo win. : ; 

Wax (pan, Sax.) pale faced, faint and feeble in countenince. 

Wanp [of pand, Sax, Raand, Dar.ja long flender fiaff, a 
willow. twig. 

Mereurys Wann, v. Caduceus. 

Wa'NoeD Chur (prob. of wenden, G. to turn becaule of 
the implication of the twigs) a wicker or twiggy chair. 

To Wa npver [panonian, Sex, bandre, Dan. mandra, Se. 
qwandela, Dw. and L. G. wandern, 4. G ) to tray or ftraggle 
about: to go out of the way, to fray or travel in unknown 
places, without having fixed any certain Mage of the journey, 

AWanversnk, a ftroller or vagabond. 

Wasorine (temper or humour) unitiole, 

Wane of the Moon [of pana, Sex. wanting] the decreafe 
which is faid to be in the wane, when fhe has palt the fecond 
quarter. 7 

To Wane [prntan, Sax.] to decreale, to grow lels, 

Wa'so-Teern [pongredoy of pangip and toBay, Sex. 
the cheek or jaw-teeth, dog-tecth. ; ae 

Wa'noa [pong, Sex. a jaw bonc with teeth) an iron in- 
Mrument with teeth, ; 

Wa'ncer [pingenc, Sex.) a mail or budget. 

wa'xness, pale facednels. ; eae 

Wa'urass [Hunting Terns) as driving the wanlefs is driving 
a deer to the Stand. . 

Wasna’otun [off Writ] wainage, furnicare for a wain 
or cart; wain howles for husbandry tools, : 

Want [panb or pendan, Sax. to turn up, becaule it turns 
up the carta] a mole. . = 

Want Lowe [wandlups, Dw. that is a Wail-lewfe) an in'edt 
a bug. 

Wa xt [of pana, Sux. wan Tew?) deficiency, lack, need, 
poverty. 

T. Want [of pana, Sax.] to lack or need. 

Gr ta hard both to habe and Want. 

"That isto have a thing and not have the heart to make ufe 
of it. 

The rich Man's emphatically poor, Cowley. 

Ye thar hag Cife and Ciidren Wants no Bulinefs. 

For they will find him enough to do, as well to maintain 
them as otherwiie. The Germ: fay; @ler web und &Rinder 
hat Dark make mig gehen. The Sp. Quite no taviére gue 
havér, arte navie, 9 ton mugér, (i. ¢. He that don’t know how 
to employ his time, let him build a fhip, or take a wile. 

Want of Ganp, Wanr of Confort. 

The great fervice mony is of, to procure us all manner of 
what we call temporal bictlings, has given rite tothis proverb: 
but hard would be the fate of the greater part of mankind, if 
there were no comfort withour it, We fee people without 
number who are mucrable with it, and confequently it can't be 
the fourfe ofeomtoris no, the wants of nature are (mall, a very 
litte mony wiil fupply them, all other wants, excepting want 
or health and 4 gond contcience are imiginary, and if we have 
{neie We wane no real comfort, 


. 
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Wa'xtey, a furcingle of large girth for 4 pack horie. 

Wa'ntow full of waggery, light, Jalcivious. 

A Wanton (or Epicurean) Pallate. 

To play the Wanton, to jeit or be merry, alfo to affect bif- 
civiows poflures. 

Wanroncy, lewdly, lafcivioufly. 

Wa'ntonness [incertae etymelogia, but perhops of Wwrme 
trien, Dy. to tumble or wallow, wanton folks being frisky, ua- 
lefs you had rather, with Minjbew, derive it ot waut ent, ines 
fo Want ene te play withal) waggithnefs, friskinels, la(civiouiuels, 

Wa’rentaxes [ prob. of papen, Sax. armour, and tager, 
Daz. totake, it being acuftom for the inhabitants to Pretent 
their weapons to their lord, in token of fubjection ; or a cullom, 
that when he that came to take the government of a hundred, 
Was met by the better fort of people, they touched his weapon 
or Jance with their {pears, by which ceremony they were anied 
together, and entered into a mutual affociation] the fame as an 
Fiundred or divition of a county. 

Warr [in aSsip}] a rope with which the fhrowds are fet 
taught with wale knots; one end being made fait to the fhrowds, 
and the laniards brought to the ocher. 

Wak [of pxp or pepian, Sax. guerre, F. guerra, It. and Sp.] 
fighting of one kingdom or {tate with another; a flate of ho- 
ftility between two nations, ftates, provinces or parties. 

Then Wak beging bellepens. 
_ It, Quando la guerra commincia Sapre Linferas. Or zecord= 
ing to anather Enp'ihh proverb: W’bs treaches War is the De 
wils Chaplain, ‘This proverb arifes from the milchiefs which are 
generally the confequences of war. 
Wark makes Thebes and Beare hangs them. 

That is, the lazy indolent life of a foldier, and his fmall 
pay, learns him to pilfer, and when difcarded, in time of peace, 
from piltering proceeds to flealing, and then the next turn is to 
the gallows. The Fr. fay: La gwerre fait les Larrons, €2 be 
paix le mene au gibet. ‘The It: La guerra fa iladri, ¢ la pace 
Bli, impicea. 

A Man of War, a fuldier, alfo a thip of force appertaining te 
the government. 

A Wanr-furing Man, a foldier. 

To War [pepian, Sex. warren, Du.) to go to war, to 
fight, onc kingdom, fkate or party againit another. 

War ne more [Sea Phrase} is a direction to him at the helm, 
to keep the fhip as near the wind as pofible, 

War, the French are (rid to be like a flea, quickly skipping 
into a country, and foon leaping out again. The Spaniard like 
a crab, creeping into a place flowly, and not to be expelled with- 
out great violence. ‘The Geraam like a loufe, Dowly imaitering, 
and as flowly driven out. 

Hely Wan, a war antiently maintain’d by leagues and croi- 
fades, tor the recovery of the holy Jand- 

Cie? War is that between fubjeéts of the fame realm, 

Intefine Wa is or parties in the fame tate, 

Place of Wan, isa place fortified on purpofe to cover and de- 
fend a county, and ftop the incurfion of an enemies army: allo 
a place wherein are the magazines of provilions or ftores of war, 
for an army encamped in the neighbourhood, , or to repair to for 
winter quaters. 

Councif of War, isan afembly of great oficers call’d by a gee 
neral or commander, to deliberare with him onenterprizes and 
attempts to be made. 

To Wansee [incert. Erym.] to chirp or fing as birds, to fing 
in a quivering or trilling way or manner} alfo to purl as a brook 
or ftream. 

To Warcs [of pank, Sex. pain] to ache; alfo to 

To Wark work. 

Waan, a Saxom termination pean, fignifying the fame as 
toward. [waerd, Da. wert, G. waird, Tewt.] it ought to be 
join'd to other words by a hyphen. 


Waro [peand, Sex. tard, Sv.Ja watching; alfo a diftri& 
OF portionof the city committed to the ward, or fpecial charge 
of one of the Afdermen, Alfio an appartment of it; aifoa divifion 
a forelt, 

Wa’rpvacs [of peann, Sex.) ward money, 
ing wateh and ward. 

A Wako [in Law] and heir of the king's tenant, 
knights fervice during his nonage. 

Waro-Hak (with Guaners] a rod or faff with an iron end 
turned in a ferpentine manner, to draw the wads or oakam out 
of a gun, when it isto be unloaded. Rather Wad-hook. 

The Warns (gardes, F. guardie, It. q. Securities) ofa lock or 
a key. 

To Warp [pe:pdan, Sex.] to keep guard or watch, 

‘To Warp [in Fencing] to parry or keep off a pals or thruft, 

Warpva'cium? [ext. Writ.] the cuflody of a town or 


Wa'rDa § caltle, which the tenante or iahabitants 
were bound to keep at their own charge, : 


or money for keep- 


holding by 


Wa'rpa 
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Wa'rna Ecclefarum (Cold Writ.y the guardianthip of chir- 
ches, which is in the king during the vacancy, by reafon of the 
Regalia or temparalities 

Wa'‘rvecoan [of peano, Sex. and cornu, L. an horn] an 
antient duty of watching and warding at a caitle, and blowing an 
horn upon a furprize; called Cormage. 

Court of Warns, Ge. a court firll ereéted by king Henry 
VILL. for determining matters relating to heirs of the king's te- 
nants, holding by knights fervice: but now quite abolithed. 

Wa even feerdien, F or of prapdian or feanpman, Sax, or 
of bemarrder, Du. to watch). cuardian or keeper. 

Waroven (in an University] che head of a colleges anfwering 
to the matter. 

Waroen of the Ment, an officer who receives the gold and 
filver bullion brought in by the merchants, pays them for it; and 
overlves the other officers. 

Warven [or goaler) of the Fleet, or other prifons, 

Warpens ofa Company or Gilt, the head officers, next to 
the matters, of the feveral companies of the citizens in Lowden. 

Chirch-Wardens, the chief parith officers 

The Wanven (or guardian of a religious Howfe. 

Lord WarbeENn of the Cingue Ports, the governor of thofe 
noied havens, who has the authority ofan admiral, and fends 
out writs in his own name. 

Wa'epen-Pear a fort of delicious baking pear. 

Wa'roensure the office of a warden of a company, &"c. 

Wa'rover [sardewr, P. or of pranoa peanpin, Sax. or br. 
tacrocr, Dv} abeadle or {laff man who keeps guard or watch 
in the day time; one who keeps guard in a prince's palace, the 
tower, &e. 

Waroers of ths Tower of London, called Yeomen Warders, 
officers whofe duty isto wait at the gate of it, and to take an 
account of all perfons who come into it; alfo to attend prifoners 
of ttare &e. 

Wa'romote [pranbd xemot of peand, a ward, and mot or 
wemot, ameecting of metan or zemetan, Sax. to apy pil a 
certain court held in every ward or diltri€t of the city of Lendon, 
for minaging the affairs of it. 

Warp-pexny, money due to the theriff and officers, for 
Maintaining watch and ward. 

Wa'ronore [gerderese of carder, to keep, and rose, a gar 
ment, F. guardaroia, It. guardarepa, Sp] a place tor keeping 
the veltments of a king, &e 

be carries hia Warpaose about him. 

That is, he has no more cloths than backs. 

Clerk of the Wanvrone to the Kinz, an officer who keeps an 
inventory of all things belonging to the king’s wardrobe. 

Wakrob-starr, in antient times was a name of a conftable’s 
flaff. 

Waro-starr [old Law] a kind of petty ferjeantry, a holding 
lands by this lervice, e/z. a carrying a load of flraw in a cart and 
fix horfes. two ropes and two men to watch it, when brought 
to the place appointed. The manour of Lawéeurm in Effex is 
held by this tenure. 

Wa'roFeou 2 [of peand and peoh, Sax.] the value of a 

obra ward or heir under age, or the moncy paid 
to the lord of the fee for his redemption. 

Wa’rowirt [ot peanoand pice, Sax, a fine) a privilege or 
being quit of giving money for keeping of watches, or a duty 
paid towards the charge of it. 

Ware Lorre, Teut.y grates fet before the fluice of a pond to 
keep the hth from going out with the water, 

Ware (pane, Sax. ware, Du. waare, G.} commodities, 
goods. merchandize; alfoa damin a river. 

Wanrerhew/e (of papay and hu, Sax.]a magazine or place 
to keep gonds. 

Ware housekeeper 2 one who fells goods out of a ware- 

Ware house man houfe by wholefale; in oppofition to 
a fhopkeeper, who fells by retail. 

Good Warnes make quick Markets. 

A good commodity, that {peaks for it’s telf, will force 2 mar- 
ket af any thing will, Proba Merx facile emptorem reperit. (ho- 
neft ware eatily finds a chapman) fay the Latins. vite 
Maare derkauffr lich felb#. (a good commodiry fells itielf) 
the German. Good Wine needs no Buh Lac: Vina vemdsdili nom 
opus ef! bedera Is another proverb importing the fame mean 
ing. The Scots fay: Lit’d Geer (wares) ts balf bought. i.e 
When we like a thing we don’t higgle to long about it. The 
Fr: Bonne Merchandije trouve toujours Mirchand 

He thor fella Wares for Cords mad itoe bp the Los. 

Anexpreffion usd by tradeimen when they refule to give 
credit. 

Small-Wanes, fandry forts of trifling commodities. 

A Haberdaiber of jmall Wangs, one who fells fuch commo- 
dities by retail. 

Warecrta’re [eld Ree] to fallow ground or plough up lind 
defign’d tor wheat in the ipring, in order to let it he fallow for 
the better improvement, 
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Wara'evum [oll Rec.) fallow ground, fand that liad been 
long wneilled, the {ame as Terra Warrefate. 

Wa'rrare fof pep, war, and pipan, Sax, to go) going to 
War, a military expedition. 

Wa'riancees (in Stofforddire and SbropBire) a kind of 
noily, ravenous birds, which prey upon other birds, which 
when taken they hang upon a thorn or prickle, and tear them in 
pieces and devour them. 

Wa’rity, crutioufly. : 

Wa'rinass (of pap or prpig and neyye, Sex.) cautioufaels, 
al® favingnefs, occonomy. 

wisce ({heonc, Sax.J a work or building, 

Wa'erixe [pzplice, Sex.) pertaining to war, flout, valiant. 

To Warm [peanmian, Sax. berme, Dor. waerma, Sv. 
Warmen, De. and G.} co make warm, to heat. 

Warm [peanm, Sex. berm, Dex. warm, Sv. Dy. L. and 
H. GJ not cold. 

Waa, pafionate, eager. 

Wa'amness warmth, &¢, 

Wa'aminc-pas (pesnminge-panne, Sax Ja chamber utenfil. 

Wa'raauy, with heat patton or eagernets 

WarMTu [Peanm®e, Sax. warmer, Sx. warms, De, 

Warmness§ and L. G. maerme, H. G.} moderite hear. 

To Warn [pennian, Sax. warna, Se. wernen, Gj co tell 
or give notice cf a thing befcrehand; to admonifh; to bid one 
to provide for himfelf elfew here. 


To Warn [in Laz) isto fummons to appear in a court of 
juftice. 


wears Worms, worms within the skin on the backs of 
cattle, 

Wa’ sine [given to a fervant or landlord, or from them to 
the mafler or tenant] te provide otherwije, 

To tate Warnina [or example) fy anorber’s Misfortune 

Wa' rn ine Wheel tr a Cfock)is the third or fourth wheel, 
according to its dittance from the firll wheel. 

Waenistu'ra [ant. Deeds) garniture, furniture, provifion. 

Wa'anoru [at Dover Caffe] a cultom among te tenants 
holaing of it, that he who fiiled in the pay ment at a fet day was 
obliged to pay double, and for the fecond tailure triple. 

Wa ered [aepenpen of peoppan, Sax. werpen, Dz. and 
L. G woerfitn, H. G.) calt or bent, as boards not well dry'd; 
alfo drawn out, as a Weaver's warp. 

To Warp [peonpan, Sex.) to draw out or wind the warps 
in length, into which the wooll is woven, 

To Warr [peonpan, Sex.] to calt or tend, as boards do when 
they are cut before they are thoroughly dry. 

To Warp (orbend) Beards dyigacdiy in fuch Manner, by 
Means of Fire. 

A Warp (with Sailors] a haufer or any rope ufed in falten- 
ing a fhip. 

To Warr a Ship (Sea Phraje] isto hale her toa place by 
means of a hawfer or other rope laid out for that purpole, and 
faftended to an anchor when wind is wanting. 

Wares, hawlers, or any other ropes uled in the warping of 
fhips in fuch manner. . 

A Warp [of hpeonpian, Sax. to turn, becaule it turns up 
the earth) a mold. 

Wa‘rren [of papand pennig, Sex.Jacontribution, in the 
Saxon times, towards war, ur for providing arms, 

To Warrant (prob. of pepian, Sax. garentir, F. gees 
ran, Tevt ] to fecure, co maintain. to allure or promife. 

A Warsant (guarant, C. Brit garand, F.j an order, an 
authentick power, permiilion or allowance. 

WaRRAaNT of Attorney, is that whereby a man authoriles 
another to do fomething in his name, and warrants his aGion. 

Clerk of the Wanrnants [in the Common Pleas] an officer 
who enters all warrants of attorney for plaintiff and defendant. 

Wareranr [with Heryemen] a jockey that fells an horle is 
by an inviolable cuftom to warrant him, and in cale he fuld him 
under fuch infirmities that are not obvioufly difcovered, and fo 
may efeape the view of the buyer, as purfinefs, glanders, un- 
foundne(s, &¢, he is obliged, in nine days, to refund the money, 
and take back the horfe; but he dees not warrant him clear of 
fuch infirmities as may be feen and difcerned. 

Wa eeanvaoce (of guarant, Brit or penian, Sax- or ga- 
rand, F. to detend) that may be warranted, defended, &e, 

Wa'eRanTABLENEss [of as above, or ol garantir, F. abje 
and me/s} jultifiablenets, Oe. 

Wa'nrantarty ina juftifiable manner. 

Wa'rrantep (geranti, F.} tecured by covenant; promifed 
to be ‘ecured or mamtained, &e. 

Wa rranters [garandees, F.) thofe that promife or cove- 
nant to fecure a thing purchafed to the purchater. 

Warra'ntia Chart@ (in Lato) a writ that lies for a perfon 
who is infeoffed in lands and tenements with clauie of warrantry} 
and is impleaded in an allize or wris of entry, wherein he cannof 
vouch ~ call to warraniry, L, 


Warrants 
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Wann xtra Cutedia [in Lew] a writ judicial, which lay 
for hin who was chailenged to be ward to another in refpedl of 
land, aid to be holden in knights fervice, which when it was 
bought by the anceltors of the ward, was warranted to be free 
jrom duch fervice, L. 

Warranria Dici [in Lew) awrit which lies in cafe, where 
aman having aday afligned perfonally to appear in court to an 
aétion, wherein he is fued, is, in the mean time, by command- 
mentimploy'd in the king's fervice, fo that he cannot come at 
the day alligned, 

Wa rkanrizine fof garantir, F. &e.) promifing or cove 
nanting by deed, by the hargainer to the bergainee, ro fecure him 
in the pofletlion of the thing purchafed; againft ail men for the 
enjoying the thing agreed on aes een them, 

Wa'reanry (garantie, F.} fecurity by warrantize or autho- 
rity, 
Waevaei, adevice for preferving and ftoring fifh in the 
midit ofariver, forthe filh to retreat to, to the end that you 
may take them when you pleale. 

Wa'keen [warande, Dv. garene, F.Ja franchize or place 
privilege by the king for keeping conics, hares, partridges, phea- 
fants, €e"¢. 

Wa'rrener [vn carenni¢r, F.) a keeper of a warren. 

Wa'aaler © [of pep of ponian or pepigean, Sax. gaer- 

Wa'kriours rier, F. guerritrs, lt. guerreador, Sp) a 
fighting min. 

Wa'ascor [in the time of the Engii/> Saxons) a contribution 
towards war or armour. 

Warr [peept, Sex. marta, Sv, wratte, Dy. tart, Das, 
and L. G. warts, H. G.) a fmall, hard or fpungy excrefcence 
in the skin and fleth. 

Waar [in Horfe:] a fpungy fubftance growing near the eye. 

Wart-wert, an herb, the juice of which isus'd to take off 
warts, 

Waartu, acullomary payment towards caftle guard, or keep- 
ing watch and ward. 

_Waary, full of warts, 

Wa‘awite 2 [peanopice, Sex.] a being quit of paying mo- 

Wa'‘rowiTe § ney for keeping watch or ward. 

Wa‘ay [pen or prpig, Sex. mar, Tews.) cautious, thrifty, 

Oe ts Ahife ryartis Waryin Cime. 

Thatis, he who is cautious enough to forefce any impending 
danger, and prevents it. 

Wary-Anzle. See Wariangles; allo a bird, a kind of mag-pie, 

Was, v. to de. 

Wask, a wreath of cloth, &¢. to be laid under any veffel or 

burden that is borne on the head. 

"A Wasn [pecre, Sax. watch, G. and Dy.) a wathing wath, 
or Jotion for wafhing; allo for beautifying. 

Wasn [or hog wath] the liquor after wathi>g of dithes. 

To Wasu [pepean, Sex. maichen, Dw. wagken, Teut.) to 
cleanle by wafhing the skin. 

3f pou mould live for eber, Wasu the Bub from pour 
Liber. 

A filly faying of drunkards to encourage others to be as bad as 
themfelves. 

. . owWasn a Black. moor white, 

Or, 
. To Draw Ciater ina Sicbe. 

Lat. Ajaam Crifra baurire. Thatis Lebsur invaia: fpoken 
of fach psople who will attempt, and make a bultle to do thole 
things, which in their nature, are impoffible. 

The Fr. fay: Bastre £eau (to beat the water. ) 

Wasn-prew, final] oatmeal fteeped in water, and then 
cleanfed, alterwards boiled to a {tiff and thick jelly s alfo called 
flummery. 

AWasu of Osfert, is ten ftrikes. 

A Wasttsown [pxcye-bolla, Sax.) a veffel to wath in. 

A Wasner-tosman, a laundrefs, 

Wasunes (ofa Cart, &) the rings on the ends of the axle- 
tree. 

Wasnes [in Norfe/k] are fo called, becaufe wathed by the 
tides dafhing againit ir, and therefore dangerous as quickfands, 

Wasn-bosfe [pape hus, Sux.) an out houfe for washing ‘in. 

Wasn éaé/, a ball for wafhing the hands or fhaving, made of 
forp and other ingredients, work'd up into a hard confiltence and 
the form of a ball. ; 

Wa'sutxe [ofa Ship] is when they heave the guns over to one 
fide of the Miip, the men get upon her yards and wath and {crape 
her other fide. 

Wasting [with Geld/miths, &e.] are the lotions whereby 
the¥ draw the particles of gold and filver out of the afhes, earth, 
fwetpings, tse, 

“Wasting [in Painting] is when a defign, drawn with a pen- 
i Oreravon, has fome one colour laid over it with a pencil, as 
ny Ln, Biftre, or the like, to make it appear the more na- 

ural by adding the shadows of prominences, apertures, &9'¢. 
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Wa'snum [old Rer.] a hallow or fordalle part of a river, or. 
arm of the fea, as the wafliesin Lincelnfbire. ’ 
Wa sxite (prob. q. va/-kite) a kind of hawk in Hirginia, 
Wasr [perp pepr Sax. welpe, Du. and L. G. wefp, H. 
guépe. F. abijpa, Sp. vajpe, le. and L. éc/pam, Port.) a iling- 
ing fie well known. 

Wa'srin [parp, Sax. ve/pa, L. a walp) peevith, fietful. 

wa'sPisHey, tretfully, peevillly. 

Wa'sPtsuness, peevilhnefs, tretfulnets, angrinefs. 

Wa'sset (pry hal, Sax. ie. health be to you) a going a- 
bout. at Chriima/s or Tweifth-Tide, with a bowl, finging a 
Chrifimafs carol, bezging good chear or money. 

Wa'sseL Bow! 2 alarge cup or bowl, cither of filver or 

Wa'strt Bew/§ wood, out of which the agi Saxons, at 
their publick entertainments, drank healths to one another. 

Wassex Bread, cakes and white bread that were fopp'd in 
the Wael Bewl of wine that uled to be fet by the abbots of St. 
Aldans,to drink an health to his fraternity, 

Wa'ssetars, wenches, &'¢, that go about finging and beg- 
ging as above. 

Waste (prob. of peycin, Sax. or manft, G.] the middle of 
a human body. 

Waste [pepte, Sax. wort, Ds. wil, G. ewvafe, Ie. 
gajfte, Sp.) lack deftroying. ms 

tiful Waste makes woful Ctant. 

To this anfwers another englith proverb. * 

cuiha {pends more than he fouly, 
tctill not have to {pend when he wouls. 

And they both aim at the molt unaccountable folly of thofe, 
who run on ina continual heedlels courle of {pending beyond 
their income, without fo much as thinking of what they are 
doing, or how they will fupport it, till it be too late, and their 
cale is become defperate. And this infatuation but too common 
among us, may probably be one reafon why we have more rob- 
beries in the ftrects and highways, and more felf murthers, than 
in any of the neighbouring nations. 

This is very properly call'd wilful Wate, and woful Want is 
generally at the heels of it: and what makes this want the more 
infupportable, is, it is {carce ever pity’d. The Scots have a faying: 
It ts no Sin to fee Wajters want, ie. E’em let them want, they 
are not worthy our reliet. 

Waste [in Law] {poil or decay of woods, houfes, lands, fe. 
made by a tenant to the prejudice of an heir. 

Wasts, thole lands which are not in any man's poffeflion, 
but lie in common. 

Waste of the Foreff, is when a man cuts down his own 
woods within the forelt without licence. 

Waste [of a Sésp) is that part of her between the two matfts, 
7, é, between the main-maft and fore-malt. 

Waste Boards (with Sailors} boards to be placed on the fides 
of boats to keep the fea from breaking in. 

Wass Cloths [ina Sip} cloths hung about the cage work 
of her hull, to skreen or fhadow the men from the enemy ina 
fight. 

Waste Trees [in a Ship] thofe timbers which lie in her waite, 

Wa'srcoat, a vett or under garment. 

To Waste [ an, Sex. berworlten, Du, vafare, L. ga- 
ter, F. guajffere, It. gajftar, Sp. vermulten, G.) to fpoil, to 
make havock of, to {pend or confume. 

To Jay Waste, to deflate or ruin a country. 

Ts Waste, to duninith, or become lefs, 

ogee (of paye and pull, Sax.) fpoiling, making ha- 
vock. ' 

Wa'svErutty, prodigally. 

Wa'srerutness, the att of wafting, aptnefs or difpofition 
to fpoil, or confume extravagantly, &r. 

Wa'stax Bread, the finelt fort of white bread, cake. 

Wa'stors [vajatores, L.) a fort of thieves or robbers. 

To Wartcu [paccian or pxcian, Sax. warhten, Du. machen, 
G.] to keep awake, to keep watch, to fet upa nights, to look to, 
to guard, to obierve. 

Ril Warca bis Caters. 

That is, Vl have an eye upon all his aétions, Or, I'll take care 
he fhall do me no harm, or, I'll take all the advantage over him 

cat. 

Warten [on Séip dsard) is the {pace of four hours; during 
which time one halt of the fhip’s company watch in their turns, 
and are relieved by the other half for four hours more. 

Quarter Warcn [in a Sdip) is when one quarter of the crew 
Watch together, ' 

Watcu-G/a/s [on Ship-bcard] a four hour-glafs, whole fand 
is four hours running out, uled in determining the failors 
watches, 

AWarcu [of warht, Dx. and G, batt, Dan, or pecce, 
Sax.] a guard inthe night, &e. alfoa pocket-clocks allo a fet 
portion of time for keeping watch. 

Warcu-Work, the inner parts of any watch or movement 
which is defigned to fhew the hours without Mriking, 

Watch 


- 
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. Warea and Ward, the cuftom of keeping watch and ward 
in the nicht, in towns and cities, was frit appointed in the 
reien of Meary UT. in the 13th century. 

WatcuMaxer, amaker of pocket-clocks, a fetter together 
or (cpervitor of the feveral trades or workmen employed in 
making fuch a piece of work. 

Watcu-men, the night-watch. 

Warcu Jight [at Sea] a lanthorn fet up on the poop, flern 
or mait of a fhip (according to agreement) fora fignal, or in a 
fieet to prevent fhips from falling foul on one another. 

Wa'rener [prob of pace, Sax. weak, g. ¢. a faint co- 
jour] a kind of pale blue. 

Wa'rcuFuL fof pacce, Sex. &¢. and pull) wakeful, heed- 
fui. &e. 

Warenrutry, carefully, &e, 

WaATCUFULNESS, aptnels to awake; alfo heedfulnefs, care- 
faloefs to look out againit dangers, &e. 

Wa'ter [peten, Sex water, De, and L, G. wafler, 
H.G. wat, iret.) one of the four elements, a congelted 
mafs of particles which are very thin, fmooth, and very fle xi- 
ble, cilpoted to bend and yield every way ¢ alfo a certain luftre 
on fils, &'¢. imitating waves; alfo a certain lultre of ciamonds, 
&e 

Warten [a3 one of the four clements] is reprefented by a 
naked woman, fitting on a cloud, and leaning with her left arm 
upon an urn, out of which flows water, which in its defeent 
towards the carth feparates into drops of rain. 

Co filth in mudop Warers. 
H. G. fmrriiben ttaller firhen. 
Fr. Péber em eau trouble. 

Thit is, to take the advantage of dillurbances and quarrels, 
either publick or private, and to tomentthem, in order to pro- 
mote our own perfonal interetts : Than which hardly any thing 
can be more periidious. 

fo pour Wareer on @ Drowning Moule. 

That is, to add affliction to thofe who are already under 
trouble, orto infult over thofe whom the world frowns upon. 
Which no charitable, one might almolt fay reafonable man will 
ever do; itisin effect uling aéts of violence to him who is not 
able to defend himéelf, the certain charatteriltick of a coward. 

One Ban may {cad a Horfe tothe Ware, but moentp 
can't force him to drink. 

That is, there is no forcing the will. Lat. Voluntas mom po- 
tefcozi. The Sp. fay: Treynta Monies, y un Abad, neo pueden 
dazer coxar un Aino contra fe voluntas, 

Water, fire and Glar quicklp make Room. 
By deftroying ali before them. 
ag the D.--1 lobrs Molp Water. 
Or, 
3s an pe lobes a Cithip. ’ 

Many merry ftories are to be found in the catholick legends of 
the great ¢fiicacy of holy water in driving away the D --l, 
which if true, "twere no wonder if he had no very great liking 
to it. This proverb is now us'd to expreisa diflike to any thing 
or perfon proceeding from fear. The Fr, fay aswe: Comme Je 
Diable aime PEau dgnit. The Lat. Sicwt Sus Amaracinum, (As 
the Sovy Marjoram) to which it is faid they have a natural 
averfion. 
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You make wp Wouth Water. 

That is, you excne an inclination or ardent defire in me to 
do or enjoy a thing 

Wa'rerace, money prid for paflage by water. 

Wa'ter Budget [in Heraldry) a fort of budget 
anciently ufed by folaiers to fetch water to the camp, 
they were diflerent in form, one of which, is as re- 
prefented in the efcutcheon annexed. : 

Warer [with Jewellers) acertain luitre of pearls, dia- 
monds, and other precivus ilones 5 thus called becaufe they were 
fuppoied by the ancients to be formed or concreted of water, 

Water [with Calenders, Dyers, &c.) a certain lullre in 
imitatior, of waves, fet on filks, mohairs, &ve, ; 

Waren [with Chy:ri?s] more ufually called Regm, is the 
fourth of the five chymical principles, and one of the pailive 

ce. 
nWaren-Archer, an herb, 

J, Water [ petnan, Sex. twoteren, Du. and L. G. 
warilirn. H, G.j to moillen, wet, or foak in waters allo to 
puta wavy glo’s upon filks, to fprinkle with water, to give a 
horfe water to drink, to take in freth water ina thip, &e. 

Warer-Bailif [of the city of Lowden] an officer who 
has the overfight and fearch of fih brought to Bidlingsgate; 
and alio the colleéting of the toll arifing from the river of 
Tharves. 

Warer-Bailiffs [in Sea Port Towas] certain officers for- 
merly appointed tor fearching of fhips. 

Waren Bears, bears at Spitderg, that live by what they 
¢atch in the ica. 
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[Sea Tere) a fhip is faid to be Mater Larne, 


when fhe is where there is 
her from the ground; or, 
firk begins to Hoat or fwim. 

Dead Wares oy Language) the 
flem of a fhip, th 
flides by her fides, 

Water Betony, Creffes, &e. Herbs, 

Waren: Fercin [in Horjes] a difeate. 

Warter-fow/s, birds who naturally take to the Water, as 
Ducks, Geele, &F¢. ; 

Warer-Dog, a dog that takes the water after fuch fowls. 

Water-Fai/, or Cafeade, of which the molt noted natura! 
ones are the Catarads of the Nile in Egypt 5 the fall of which 
(sccording to Mr. Lucas, is 200 foot, and the breadth a French 
league or mile. 

Water-Gage, an inflrument for meafuring the quantity and 
¢pth of any water. 

Water-Gage a fea wall or bank to keep off the current or 
Overflowing cf the water. 

Water Gang { peten-xanz, Sex. ] a trench to carry a 
ream of water, fuch as is uiually made in fea walls, to difchar 
and drain water out of the marfhes. 
bene recived fe be taro wer nS ote 

a . 

Water. Germander, an Herb. 

Water Lily, a Flower. 

Warer-Line [of a Séip) is that line which diftinguithes 
that part of it that is under water, from that which is above, 
when fhe has her due loading. 

Warer-Lock, a tenced watering place. 

Watt R-MAN, one who plies with a boat upon a river. 

Warsr-men, this company is very ancient, 
tho’ we find it not incorporated till the reign 
of Philip and Mary: To thele the Lightermen 
have been added. They are governed by eight 
rulers for the former, and three for the latter, 
three auditors of accounts, and fixty ailittants, 
but no livery, this company having no freedom 
in the city. Their hall is in Co/e Horéowr, Their arms are 
Barry Wacy, of G Argent. and Azure, a boat Or, on a Chisf 
of the 2d, a pair of oars faltire ways of the 3d, between twa 
cufhions of the 1ft; the creit a hand proper, holding an oar, as 
the former ; the fupporters two dolphins proper, the motto, 
At Command of our Superiors, 

, Water: Measure, a dry meafure, which exceeds the Min- 
chefler meature, by about three. gallons in a bufhel; ufed for 
iclling coals in the pool, &¢. 

Water Murrain, a difeafe in black cattle. 

Water Ordeal, an ancient Saver way of trial or purgation, 
spas fuipected of a crime, by putting their hands in fcalding 
Waler, 

Waten-Pepper, an herb. 

Water-Peye, an initrument for trying the frength of Ji- 
quors, 


Warten-/cape (peten-pchap, Sex.) an aquaduct or water. 
courte. 

Water fbeot [ with Gardeners ] a young: Sprig, which 
fhoors out of the root or ftock of a tree. 

_ Warer foot [with Sailors] a term ufed of a thip when the 
rides at anchor, being moored, neither crofy the tide nor right 
up and down, but quartered betwixt both. 

Water of separation? [with Rejfners] Agua fortis fo no- 

Water of depart é minated, becauie it feparates gold 
from iilver. 

Water-Tadble [in Arcbite@ure} a fort of ledge leftin ftone 
or brick walls, about eighteen or twenty inches from the ground, 
from which place the thicknels of the wall begins to abate. 

Warter-Wibeel, an engine for railing water in great quantity 
out of a deep well. 

Water Willow, an herb, 

Waver Way [in a S49) is a {mall ledge of timber lying on 
the deck clole by the fides, to keep the water from running 
down there. 

Water-works, fountains, cafcades and fundry other artifi- 
cial reprefentations of water for pleafure or ornament. 

A Man's Wattr, or Urine, 

Hely (or Conjecrated) Water, eftcem'd of great efficacy 
ape the Resanijis. Peter's Univerjal Pickle, vy. Tale of a 

ub, 

Wa’rerep (of zcherne, or of pxepan, Sax,) moiftened 
With, or foaked or tteeped in water. 

Wa'tartiness fulnelsof water. 

Wa'terisn [patenlic, Sex.) like, or having water, 

Wa’tgatsitness, waterith or watery quality, &'¢. 

Wa'rerv [parcenic, Sax ) full of or having water. 

Watery Sores, a dittemper in horles. 

Warery Triplicity [in -fireloey) are the three figns of the 
zodiack, Cancer, Scorpio agd Pijces, 


no more water than will ju herr 
lying even with the ground. fhe 


water thit follows the 
at does not pafs away fo fail as that which 
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Waorcaine, a term ufed for the laying the Rungzs, (which 
art bundles or hemp-ibl'ts) in water with a weight upon them, 
to keep thein from /wimming. 

Warenine [of .Wuaufadares] is the giving filks, tabbies, 
mohairs, Nluffs, 7c. a wavy luftre, by wetting them lightly, 
and then pafling them thro’ a prels or calender, whether hot or 
coli. 

Wa’rrcen [of pitelay, Sax.) made with wattles or hurdles. 

Wa'trres (patelay: or petlay, Sax.) fpleeted grates or 
hurdles; allo folds for fheep made with fplit woud in the man- 
ner of grates, 

Wartes of a Cock [Skinner derives them either of tore 
deln, Tewt. or aggricn, Da ) the gills of a cock; alfo the red, 
puggered flefh that hanes under a turkey-cock’s neck. 

fo Wattve, to cover with hurdles or grates. 

Jo Wave [of pagian, Sax} to fathion or make like waves 
of the fea; slio to turn to and tro; to rife and fall like waves. 

Jo Wave [papian, Sux.) to decline or pnt off a bufinels, to 
omit the doing of it. 

fo Wave {or put by) a Difcour/e, 

To Wave (or beat) toe Wings, [among Forelers] 

To Wave [at Sea] isto make figns by waving a garment on 
a pole, for a thip or boat to come near or to keep off. 

Wave-Loaves [in the Jewiye Oecoxomy) loaves of bread, 
offered as the firit fruits of every year’s increale. 

A Wave [in Pdyficks) a cavity in the furface of water or 
other fluid, with an elevation on the fide thereof, a billow. 

To Waver [of papian, Sux.) to be irrefclute or uncertain 
what to do, 

Wa'vearine [papenig. of papian, Sax.) being in uncertain- 
ty or unrefolved, Auétuaing in mind. 

& wavering Man tg like a Skain of Silk. 

That is, eafily entangled: 

Wa'‘veERIncty, inan uncertain, irrefolute manner. 

Wa'vy [of pagian, Sax.) like waves of the fea. 

Ware (in Heraldry ] fignifes reprefenting the 
waves rolling, which the French cal] Oncée, and the 
Latins, undulatus, andofus, &c. See the eicutcheon, 





Wa'veson [Maritime Law) fuch goods as after a fhipwreck 
appear floating or fwimming on the waves of the fea. 

To Wawt, to or howl as cats do in the night, to cat- 
terwawl, prob. of the found, or s corruption of dom!. 

Wavu'misH Gees . d. gualmifb, or of varmmig, Dax. 

Wa'tmish § loathing] fick or fickith at the ftomach. 

ax x, Sex. dary, Dan. way, Sx. mag, 
Dua, and L.G. wachs,H.G.) a foft, yellowith 
matter, wherewith the Lees form cells to receive 
their 3 the artificial wax is of feveral forts, as 
Sealing-Wax, Sheemakers Wax, &c. and by chy- 
mica] writers is exprefs'd by this character, 
Bouth and Wax will take anp Tmpreffion. 

and of confequence we ought to be the more cautious what 
impreffions we put upon them ; for when once taken they are 
equally difficult to efface. 

Wax-CHANDLERS, Were incorporated the 
2d of Richard HI. in the year 1484. They 
are a mater, two wardens, 23 afliftants, 71 
livery men, and ahout 150 the whole company : 
Their hall is in Maiden-/enes Their arms are 
Azure on a chevron Argent, between 3 lamps 
Or, as many roles Gu/es. . 

To Wax [peaxan, Sex. borer, Den. walfen, Dy. warhfen, 
G.] to grow or become, to increafe; alfo to cover, do over or 
drefs with wax. 

Waxen [irr. Part. P.) (gewarhfen, G.) is waxen, be- 
come, &&e. : 

Wa'xsuor? a duty anciently paid towards the defraying 

Winery the charge of wax-candles in sega 

Way , Sax, dep, Dan. warg, Su. w wv. weg, 
G. via, {pes L. voye, F. all prob. of theg, Text. Main, 
from whence likewile the Sax. apex, eway, the German be- 
wrgan, to move, and a great many other compounds. a road, 
a path, Ge, alfo an expedient, means; alfo method, cultom, 
ule, condition. 

Tbe High Way, the great road leading from one city or 
place to another. 

High-way-man, a robber upon the great or high road. 

Way of Bay [with dutbors) a particular method of handling 
a fubjeét, in which the writer delivers himlelf more frecly ana 
modettly than in che dogmatick way. 

Way of 2 Ship Cin Sea Language) is fometimes ufed for the 
rake or run of it forward or attward on; but is more afually 
faid of her failing, for when fhe goes apace, they fay, fhe has a 
good way itis allio ufed of the {mooth water the makes a itern 
when under fail. 

Wax of the rounds (in Fortification] isa (pace left for the 
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pallvce of the rounds, between the wall and the rampart of a 
furtihed town 3 but is not now much in ufe. 
Che Way ro lofea Friendigs tolend him Bonep. 
Experience teaches us that the beit of friends but too often 
become thy, and fhun our converfation, after having borrow'd 
our mony; the beit, becaufe it generally proceeds from a virtuc. 
Che farthe Way about rhe neared Way home. 
Whether, as fome will have it, the original of this proverb 
was, The faire/? iniead of farthe?, or whether faire? be a Sub- 
intedligitur, is not material ; the meaning of it is, that a good 
way or road is not about; but is preferable toa fhorter that is 
bad 5 according to the German Proverb: Gin guter Cirg tf 
nichttum. The Laties fay : Compendia plerumgue dijpendia : 
Or, Via trita, via tuta, Or again: Swpe via odigua pre- 
fiat, quam tendere recta, 
Ehe War to Heraben ig bp weeping Crofs. 
Or 


Ao mean goers to Weaben on a Feather-ev. 

Thefe two proverbs intimate, that a good Chrittian will meer 
With rubs and ttumblingblocks in the way of his Pilgrimage. 
The Latins tay: Now ef ¢ terris mollisad afra via, Ger suru 
Hommel erkohrn, den echen off DiFel ¢ Dorn, Gerie, 
Fr. Le Chemin da Ciel of rempli a Epines, (The way to Heaven 
is fullof Thorns.) Or, Le Céerin de Cref ef ua Chemis de 
Piears, which is nearer ours, 

Co hun that wills, Ways will not be tmanting. 
Lat. Malefacere qui valt, nunguam non eaufiore inveniet, 
He that is {et upon doing another man a milchief, wil! never 

want cither a pretence or a means to elfeét it. The Germans 
fay : Cer Den Hund fehlagen will finder bald einem nil 
pel. (Me that barh a Mind to firike @ Dog, will foon find.a Sick) 
Or, Give a Dog a bad Name and knock bis Brains ot; for if you 
don’t, another will. Qui wewt battre jon Chien, trouve affex 
de Batens. Fr. 

There are more Wars to thr Mood than one. 

There are more ways to accomplith any undertaking than 
one; if one won't do, we mult try others. It is often us'din a 
taunting way to thofe who are calt down upon every litrle dif- 
appointment. So we fay, That is a forry Moufe tbat bas but 
one Hole. H. G. Die Bauls meifs mehr alg cin Loch: Ic 
is likewile us'd as an an{wer to thofe who upbraid us with any 
mifcarriage, g. ¢. Don't trouble your felf, I know other means 
yet. It may further be us'd asa flighting aniwer to thofe who 
unreafonably refule us any thing we ask, 9.4. I don't care whee 
ther you do or no, I can do it without you. 

To Way a Her/e, is to teach him to travel in the way. 

Way- Bread [prg-bpxde, Sax.) the herb plaintain, 
Wav-Bit, a little or {mall {pace of ground, a little way. 

A Mile anda Way bit, i, e. a mile and tomething more, 
Wa'yrarine [of peg, a way, and ponan, Sux. to go] tra- 

velling. 

ree cribine Tree, a plant otherwife called the wild-vine 
an hedge plant. 

- War'p Horfe [with Horfemen] is one who is already backed, 
fuppled and broken, and fhews a di/pofition to the manage. 

To Way Lay [of peg and lecgan, Sux. to lay) to lie in wait 
for one by the way. 

way. Layer, a lyer in wait. 

Wa'ywaro [prob. of waghern, Zevs. meibern, Dy. and 
G. to relule, and aerd, Du. arr, G. nature) obllinate; allo fro- 
ward, peevith. 

Waywarn Sifters, Witches. Shete/pear, 

Wa ywarpness, obilinacy, frowardnels, Ec, 

Way-Wyer [tor a Pocket) (wweg-wpier, L G. torg-meifer, 
H. G. a way dial) a movement like a watch for counting ones 
fleps or paces, in order to know how far a perfon walks in aday. 

Way Wiser [with Mathemat ) an inttrument fixed to the 
grear Wheel of a chariot, te thew how far it travels ina day. 

Way'wop, agovernor of a chief place inthe dominions of 
the Czar of Mu/covy, and the king of Poland. 

Wayt-Fee [o/d Law) ward penny, or a fee antiently paid for 
keeping watch and ward. 

We [pe, Sax. bi, Dew. tp, Dz. and L. G, wir, H. G.) 
us, in the nominative cafe. 

Us (ur, Sax. op, Den. ung, G.) in all the oblique cates. 

Weak [pace, Sex, Tmag, su. itmark, Ds. {i hwarch, GC. 
Seedle, wore’, Su. wreck, De. and L. G. weich, H. G. ofr] 
fecble, infirm, alfo fimple, &c. 

To Wea'ken [of pacnian or pace, Sax. weak. weekna, fue 
aga, Su. weerken (warken, Dy. and L. G. weirken, fcyma. 
chen, H, G.] to render weak or feeble, alio to grow weak. 

Whe Weakest § to the Gall, 

The meaning of this proverb is, that thofe who have leaft 
power and interelt, are generally thruft away and fet afide to 
make Way for others to proht and preferment, 

Wea’KLING, a weak child, who has little or no firength. 

Weakness [of pace and nepye, Sex.) fceblencfs, want of 
ftrength, infirmity. 

Wea 


WE 


Wea [of pelan, health, or pel, Sex. tel, Dw. whei, G. 
well) benchit, advantage, as the Common Wealth, 


Waarn? (peale, Sax.] either fingly or at che head of names, 
Watp fignify wood, forelt or grove, end fignify that the 
Watt S places either areor were tormerly ftored with wood. 


Wea'Leaar [peal-peap, Sux.) the robbing a dead man in 
his grave. 

Weattu [paleS, Sex.) riches, fubitance. 

Weattu makes Ott aber. 

Spoken of fuch people who inthe affluence of their riches are 
hard to be brought to a determination or refolution; or of thole, 
who having many advantageous offers, are at a lofs which to 
accept of, pls # to the Latin proverb: Jnopem me copia fecit. 

@ good Ciife and Health, 1g a Dan's bet Wearta. 

They are certainly two great bleflings, add tothem a good 
con{cience, content and a competency, and a man may be call'd 
happy. The Fr. fay: Qui ala Santé off riche, et me le feait 
pas. (health isrich and knows it nor.) 

Lirtle Weattu, lirrle Care. 
Sp. Poca baxsenda, poco cuy dade, 

Common-Weattu, a republick. 

Common-W eactu-man, a republican. 

Wea‘ tTHiness, richnels, 

Wha ttny [prlig or pelSiz, Sax ] rich, opulent. 

To Wean [ot penan, Sax. webnen, G.) to take from the 
brealt, &v¢. 

To Wean one’s feif from aay Thing, to abftain from it. 

Werance a young bealt newly taken from fucking ic’s 

Wea niinc§ dam. 

WEAnutne lof penan, Sax. to wean, and fing, a dimin.] a 
young creature juft nt to be weaned. 

Waa'pon [pxpen or pzpna, Sax. babn or bargben, Dan. 
wapa, Sv. wapen, Du. and L. G. maften, H. G.) an in- 
ttrument offennve or delenfive, as a {word, club, &e. 

& wie Man ned.c wants a WeaPron. 

That is, a man ot iente and pretence gf mind will never want 
an argument to fupport what he, in coniequence of his know- 
ledge, and after mature deliberation, ventures to advance. 

@ good Tongue ig agovd Weapon. 

That is. it is better than any #capem and may frequently pre- 
vent the ule of them: This proverb can’t be better illuitrated 
than by another, 

®. rhat would libe in Brace and Ref. 
91% pear and fee, and fap the beet. 

Wearon-Salve, a fort of ointment which the antients pre- 
tended (and alo lome moderns) would cure a wound by the 
{word or other weapon that made the wound, being drefled 
with it. 

Weapron'p [of papent, Sex. ‘wapnet or getpapnet, O. L. 
G. gewafner, H. G.) provided with arms, as well-or ill. 
weapon'd. 

Wea'roncess [of pxpen and lear, Sex } having no weapon. 

Wear? (per. Sax.) a tank or great dam in a river; 

Ware titted for taking of fith; allo for conveying the 
ftream to a mill. 

Wear, any thing that is worn for clothing. 

This is all the Wear ([fafhion) mow. 

It is for my own Wear, or ule, 

‘To Weak [pepan and peonan, Sax.] to be clothed with, as 
to wear clothes. 

To Wear [of peonnian, Sax.] to decay or wear away. 

To Wear (prob. of waehcen, Du. } to lait, to hold out, to 
endure, as to wear well. 

Wore [Ir. Imp.] did wear. 

Wore, Worn (Jr. Part. P.) have or am wore, worn. 

"To Wear [with Sailors) a term uled in bringing a hhip to a 
different tack, when they fay joe teears. 

To WEAR out one's Patience, to tire one, to put one out of 
patience, 

To Wear away, to decay, 

Weaao (of peapoan, Sex. to guard or keep] in compofition 
cf proper names initial or final, fignines watchtulneis or care. 

€bverp Thing 1g the worle for WeaRrine. 

A proper aniwer to thofe who upbraid any one on account of 
their age. The Germans fay : Feit bricht €ulen. (time breaks 
iron.) 

Wea‘niness [penigocyye, Sex.) a being fatigued or tired. 

Wea’rtsom [of peniz andypom, Sex ) fatiguing, tiretome. 

Wea’ RISOMNESS, Urelomencis. 

ares [pepig or porns, Sax.) tir'd, fatigu’d, alio difguited 
with, 

To Weary (pxpian, Sax.) totire, to incommode. 

Wea saxp([papenn, Sax J the windpipe or gullet, 

Wea tuer [ovoer, Dan. weder, Sx. weoer, Du. and L. 
G. wetter, H. G. perpen, Sax.) the difpofition of the air or 
feafon; the {tate and ditpofition of the atmotphere, with refpect 
to moifture or drought, heatercold, wind er calm, rain, hail, 
fnow, fog, frolt, Gr, 


WE 

Wea'tuer Boarding [in Carpentry] isthe nailing of boards 
againit the ourfide of a Beton alfo 2, boards sheantiess 

Wea'tHen Tiling, is the covering the upright fides of a houle 
with tiles. 

Wearner-Sheep [peven-peeap. Sax, weer, Du. widver, 
G.] a male fheep gelded. 

Bell Weatuer, a theep, which having a bell ty'd round his 
~— all the flock follows, 

EaTHER-Board (Sea Lan that fide of a fhi i 

Plot t guage) that fide of a fhip that is 10 

Weatuer-beaten [of peden-betan, Sax] worn, or having 
loft its beauty by being expoled to the weather. 

Weartuer-Cock [peoen-coce, Sax.) a vane onthe top of a 
fteeple, &’¢, to thew which way the wind blows, 

4 Weatuer Cock, is a fymbol of inconttancy. 

Wea‘ THER Coiling of a Ship (Sea Term) is when being a 
hull, her head is brought the contrary way to that the lay 
before, without loofing of any fail, and only by bearing up the 


helm. 


Weatuer-Gage [of peoen, Sax. and j ° 
tage of the wind, acess ee es 
_ Wearuer-¥ife (of peven pire, Sax.) skill’d i - 
ing the change of sg Pre pone bal accrcanial 

Zo Waatuen [Sea Term) to double or go to the windward 
of a place, 
me n @ Point (Metapboricaily) is to overcome a 

Weatner G/a/, a glals that fhows the ch of 
with the degrees of bent aed cold Ronee ees 

Weatuen-Maz (with Archers] one wh full erves 
the wind and paul! in thooting. J near oe 

To Weatner a Hawk [with Falconers] is to fet her abroad 
to 3 the air. 

ga‘tueRinc [Sea Tere) isthe doubli i 
windward of a etl place ia i ait oe 

To Weave [peagan or peopian, Sax. befter, Dan, maefma, 
Sw weben, Dw, and L.G. webden, H.G. weffen, Tews Jto work 
a web of cloth, filk, ftuff, linen, €c. in a loom with a thutile. 

Wove (Jr. Jmp.] did weave. 

Wove, Woven [/r. Part. P.] have wove, woven. 

A Wea'‘ver [weber, Don. warfare, Sx. weber, De, and 


L. G. weber, H. G. pebba, Sax.) a maker of cloth, filk, &e. 
in a loom. 






WEAVERS, were incorporated in the time of 
2&! Henry, I. they are 2 bailiffs, 2 wardens, 16 
=") (more) afliftants, and an 186 on the livery, &c. 
the fine is 6/. 8s. 4d, their hall is in Bafing-/ane, 
They bear for their arms Azure on a chevron 
Argent, between three leopards heads, having 
each a fhuttle in his mouth Or, as many rofes 
Gules, feeded proper; their creit a leopard's head crowned with 
a — 1 — as before; the fupporters two wee- 
verns Ermin, wing ir, membered Gules; 
trath with truft, . Seema talates 

Silk Weavine, the devifing and bringing to perfegtion, the 
making all manner of tutred cloth of tiflue, velvets, branched 
fattins, and other kinds of curious filks, was frit performed by an 
Englifbman, Fobn Tyce in Shoreditch. 7 

A Wes [pxbbe, Sex.) a fpider'’s web; allo clot i 
weaving in the loom, &'c. likewile a fheet of lead, and Pb 
pearl in the eye, 

We'sster [pebyene, Sex.] a weaver or {pinner. 

: We'psgpriP (of peo, a covenant or agreement, bepnan, to 
bid or defire, and pippan, Sex. to reap or mow] as it were a 
covenant of the tenant to reap, &¥c, for his lord, whet he thould 
require him. 

‘o Wen (of wedver, Daz. peddian, Sex.] to marty. 
W 2’ppep [or firm] co one’s opinion or intereft. 
We pnine (of bepeoving, Sex ) marriage. 
WEbDING anbd Banging go bp Definp 


. ' 
be that is born to be hang'D will never be drotnen, 

A Saying os'd by fome to charge their own indifcretions u 
the irrevertable decrees of tate; and by others to excufe A ten 
levity and neglect; and the latter again by others te account f, = 
a perion’s having efcap'd an imminent danger, ™ 

WeEpbINGs are made in Heaben, 

Is much to the lame purpofe as the two former; but circum- 

ae and prudence ina choice tor life are never the lefs our 
uty. 


Wence [peog Sex. migg, Sv. tegg, Du. flrumen 
for (vlitting wood, &+. allo a bar or ti i gg " : 
To Wevcr —— Sex wiggta, Sw.] to drive in a wedge, 
We'pock [pevloc of peotian, Sex. to marry, &r. loc 3 
lock. ¢- the lock or faftening of marriage] matrimonial tie, P 
_ We'pnespay [pooner nag of boven, Sex, the name of an 
idol, fuppoled to bethe Mars of the Sexen:, er, according te 


others, Mercury, the Dies Mercuris, or day appropsiated to Mer~ 
82 Fury, 





WE 


evry, heing the fame with the Sexes popney-pwz, by them fet 
apart for the worlhip of their idol den} the fourth day of the 
week. 

Weep [peon, Sax. mirde, Dw.) a wild herb. 

Zit Weens grow apace. 

This proverb is generally fpoken jocofely to children when 
they grow apace. t. dufelix Lolium, et feriles deminantur 
avena. H. G. Gnkrant wachset gern, or vergeher nicht. 
{nought is never in danger) Spanx, Yerva mala, no la empéce la 
belj da. (i.e. even froft won't nip weeds ) 

Ween [zepeve or pave, Sex.]a garment, a widow's veil, Se. 

To Weep [of peovian, Sax. wirden, G.] to pull up weeds 
ina garden, Ge. : 

Weep [among Miners) the degeneracy of a load or vein of 
fine metal into an uicle’s marcalite. 

Choke-Ween, an herb. 

Rope Weep _— 

Sea Weed 3 Pane 

A Week [peoc or peca, Sux, torkr, Du. uge, Daw, bzba, 
Sv. weke, Du. and L. G. worhe, H. G.] the {pace or come 
pals of feven days. 

WeEK : 

Wick ¢ % 4 Candle [peoc, Sax.] the cotton, ruth, Ge. 

Wee’kry [peoclice of feoc, Sax. aweck Jevery week, week 
by week. 

A Wet [wiel, Dz.] a bow-net to catch fifh in. 

Wi gx (pel, Sex.) a whirl-pool, Da, 

To Ween [of penan, Sax. to know] to think or be of opinion. 

Wee'nne [of penan, Sax.] thinking, fuppoling, Ge, 

‘o Waep [peopan, Sex.) to thed tears. 

Werr (dr. Zip. and Part. P.) did weep, have wept. 

Weerers [xepeoper, Sax.] pieces of cambrick or culs fow'd 
upon the leeves of men's mourning coats. 

Wee'rine [of peopan, Sax } thinking, fuppofing, &r. 

To come home bp Weerinc Crofts. 

That is, to come off by the lofs, or milcerry in any under- 
taking. 

Wert, v. To Weep. 

Wee'sex [befel, Dan. beila, Su. peyle, Sax.) a domeftick 
creature that kills mice, of the fame fpecies as the ermin. 

_ Wee'vit [wibel, Den. perl, Sex.) a fort of worm breeding 
in corn. 

Wert [iwrff, Den.) a thing woven, alfo a trefs of hair. 

To Weicnu (pxzan, Sax. matga, Sa. wegen, De. wagen, 
G. wagan, Tews.) to poife, ponderate or try the weight of any 
thing; alfo to qxamine or conlider in mind. 

Weicu not what thou gibct, but what ig giben rhee 

a is, give with a generous, and receive with a grateful 
mind. 

A Wericut, a weight 2564. either of wool, cheele, &e. 

A Wetcur of Corm, forty bufhels. 

Weicut [pihe or xepiht, Sex. wicht, Se. grwirht, Du, 
and G.] the ponderofity or heavinefs of a things a quality in 
natural bodies, whereby they tend downwards towards the earth; 
alfo the momentarinels or worth of a thing. Allo a piece of 
ftone, brafs, or lead, to weigh with. 

Weisur [in Mechanics] any thing that is to be fuftained, 
railed or moved by a machine, or any thing that in any manner 
refilts the motion that isto be produced, 

To Weicu Ancoor, is to draw up the anchor out ofthe 
ground it had been caft into, in order to fet fail, 10 quit a port, 
road, &e. 

Wer'cuine [of pegan, Sex.) trying the weight of a thing; 
alfo confidering in mind. 

Wet’curiness, heavinels. 

Welcurs [ora pair of weights] Scales. 

Wei'cury [of piht or pihtiz, Sax. michtig, Sv. and G. 
twichrigh,) heavy; alfo of a great concern or moment, 

To Wei'Lp fo pealbdan, Sex.) to rule, manage, govern, &e. 
as to weld a Sword, Scepter, &e. 

We'tcome [pilcoma, Sax.) a falutation frequently ufed toa 
cuftomer, or to an acceptable gueft at table, &'e. 

Te give onea Wevcome [pilcumian, Sax.}to bid one welcome. 

Wecrcome tg the be& Ditb upon rhe Table. 
oO 


‘ 
Be that ig Wetcome fareg well. 

Signifying that witha hear:y and fricadly #’e/come, the meaneft 
fare is a feaft, but without it the greatelt fuperfuity will hardly 
afford a comfortable meal. Super omnia Vultus acceffere boni, L. 

Wetp, afort of herb, the ftalk and root of which is ufed in 
dying yellow, Ede, 

9 WELD [in Smithery]is to forge iron. 

We “DING-Heat [with Smiths) a degree of heat that they 
give their iron in the forge, when they have occafion to double 
up the iron, 

WE LFarE 
perity, &r, 

Werk 

Wit a a fart of fhell-fih. 


{of peland fapan, Sax.) well-being, health, prof- 


WE 


We’'tkin So ge of pelcan, Sex. to roll about or of mols 
tken, Ds. andG, wolken, Tew. the.clouds) the sky or fir- 
mament, 

Weut [pel, Sex. vel, Dan. toucl, Sx. wel, De. wokl, G.] 
healthy, fucce(sful, profperous, right, &¢. alio much, as well- 
beloved, &'¢. 

Wert begun ig half endev. 

All the A@ions and Enterprizes of mankind labour under the 
RefieHion of this quaint mera/ Sentence, whether they be prudent 
or imprudent in the undertaking, and good or Sad in the accom. 
plithment. Itintimates that perfons fhould be very deliberate 
and adviled in the beginning of an undertaking; for that to éegin 
well is the only way to quicken and difpatch the Evd, let it be 
what it will, It intimates that there is a great deal of difficul 
in beginning well, and that a falfe ftep at firlt ttart is hardly to be 
recovered afterwards. That the work does not coft half fo much 
trouble as the defign of it; that it isan ealy matrer to make way 
when the ice is broke. It reflects upon fulfe foundations and 
foolifh projets. And it holds good from morality and wordly 
affairs to religion, that a good beginning is a fair ftep toa good 
ending. Dimidium fai gui bene capit babet, fay the Latins; 
and, “Apynnusce wards, Arif. The Germam fay; Gobl bee 
gonnen, halb gemonnen (well begun, half won.) 

Milig Wei. that ends Wetr. 

It is plain matter of fact, that the end crowns all things, and 
that every thing is not to be judg'd amifs that may appear fo for 
the prefent. A worldly Misyortuae, if it quickens our Diligence 
and Jndujfry; a Severe fit of Sickae/s, ifit promotes our Piety, 
and makes us amend our lives, js we//, tho’ for the prefent no 
affliction feems joyous but grievous: For a bappy Death is the 
never-failing portion of a weél-/pent Life, which always ends in 
eternal blifsand glory. The belt way of judging of things, be- 
yond miltake, is by the ifflue or event of them. Finis coromat 
Opus, fay the Latins; and, ‘Adxuovid'as nutpas “edges, the 
Greets, 

We vis, that Weve Dors. 
Lat. Bona bonis contingunt. 

This proverb is fufficiently illuitrated by the obfervations on 
the two former, 

Do Wet and habe Wer. 
Do Wet and fear no Wan. 

That is, be contented and fecure in the teftimony of a good 
confcience. 

Conjcta mens refi fame mendacia ridet. Lat. 

Sap Weitanddo Wet end both with a Letter. 
Sap WELL ig good, but Do Weve is better. 

As the common people love gingle this isa favourite proverb 
amongtt them, fignitying, that performance of promifes is more 
acceptable than the making of them. It is likewile {poken by 
way of remembrance or admonition to thofe who are forward in 
promifing but backward in keeping promiles, as the French fay: 
De dire aufait ily aun grand trait (there is along path be- 
tween fay ing and doing. ) 

We t [pel, Sax. as above] healthfully, regularly, as one ought 
to do, &¢, alfo in good part. 

Wert [pelle or pealle of peallan, Sux. to {pring forth as water] 
a pit of {pringing water. 

Tihen the Weve ig full it will run ober. 

That is, when people are injur'd beyond reafon they will fhew 
their relentment. 

Wett [in the Mi/it. Art] is adepth which the miner finks 
into the ground, to prepare a mine or to find out and ruin an 
enemies mine. 

Wa'tiaway @ [pelapa of pejsn, wealth, and pa, Sax. for- 

We'titapay § row, O the Sorrow of Riches! or, as Dr. 
Heu(h. imagines, q. wail the Day) an interjection of grief, 

Wett-noarn [pel-zebonen, Sex. wobl.gebohren, G.] of 2 
good family ; a gentleman born. 

Wett-near, not far off, 

Wex.-favour'd, handfome. And in the fame manner, «we/l- 
affetted, wel/-difpofed, swe//-meant, well-tatted, &c. 

Wett-/¢, of a ftrong make of body. 

Wevw-dole (in a Building] the hole left for the fairs to 
WCE tl Mende f 

ELL~/pring -xeypning, Sex.) a fountain or {pring. 

Wr yo ch ae 34 seal atold or doubling down of 
cloth in making a garment. 

To We':rer [of peltan, Sex. belte, Dan. maltra, Sv. 
weltsen, H. G. volwtare, L. veantrer, F.] to wallow in, as 
welter in Blood, Mire, &. 

Wem [pem, Sax.) a blemifh in cloth. 

Wemoe [pamb, Sax.) the belly or guts 

Wen [pen, Sex.] a fort of hard {welling or extuberance in 
the flefh, confilting of a tough, phlegmatick matter. 

Wence [in Xext] a place where four roads meet and crof& 
one another. 

Wencu ([pencle, Sex.] 2 contemptuous name for a girl or 
maiden; alig a whore, a crack. “3 

° 


E 


Ts Wencn, to follow wenchies. 

We'wener, a whore.malier; one who keeps wenches com- 
pany. 

We'nxcn ine, following wenches, whoring. 

Wexp [penv, Sax.) a large trat of land containing many 
acres. 

To Wenp [penvan, Sax. tornden, G. and Tet, to turn] 
to go. 

Went [/r. Jsp. did go. brntte, Dan. zepenne, Sex, gee 
twanot, G.} N. B. The verb to cored being become obfolete in 
all it’s other tenfes, this imperfect is us'd as the imperlect to the 
verb, to ¢2, which in return has loft it’s original impertect tenfe. 

We' notin [in Sea Language] is the turning a fhip about, 
efpecially when at anchor, 

Went, v. Te Went and To Go. 

Weotp [peold Sax.) a forcit. 

Were,v Te Be. 

Were it not for Dope the brart would break. 

A leffon of comfort under ary affli¢tion, by far-more reafo- 
nable than to encreafe them by anticipating fears, and figuring 
to our-felves new dangers and troubles, which neither do, or 

rhaps ever will exilt any where but in our own imaginations, 
Ee. Sees bona dat Vires, animum quogue (pes bona firmat, vivere 
fpe vidi, gue moriturus erat. Or, Dart fpiro, fpero. While I 
have hopes. The Fr. fay: Si /e Fortune me tour mente, l'e/pe- 
rance mecontente, (if fortune torments me, hope contents me.) 


eres the fame as Wergild. 

Wer'tu D [of peond, Sex. a farm, road, court or village] 
Werortn > at the beginning or end of compound names, are 
Wrearn ¥ to be taken in tome of the fenfes of peop diz. 
We'ra {pene, Sex] fo much as was paid in ancient 
We'rt2#§ times for killing a man, when fuch crimes were 


punifhed with muléts and fines in money. 

Were [pxeno, Sax. oir, L. wair, Tewt.) a man. 

Were Wolf [of pepo, a man, and pulp, a wolf, Sax.J one 
who by forcery inveits himfelf with the nature and form of a 
wolf, 

WE'RECELT-Thef [of pena, a price, Zild, a mulé or fine, and 
Beop, a thet, Sex.) a thief that might be redeemed. 

We'rotin [penxild. Sex. were-giidum Tevt.] the price or 
fine fet upon the head of him who had murdered a man. 

Wereta va [of penelana, Sox.] a particular manner of 
purgation or clearing a perfon of a crime, by the oath of other 
ncn 

WereisH, unfavoury, 

Werva'nce [inthe ¥’e? Indies] a title the natives give toa 
great lord, 

Werva’ctum [old Deeds) wharfage, or money paid at a 
wharf for lading or unlad ng of goods. 

We'sano. Sce #rasand. 

West (pert, Sex, bette, Dan. torGa, Se. tmeft, Du. and 
G. oue/?, t. ve/fe, Port.) that quarter or place of the globe where 
the fon fets. 

We'stwarn [peytpeann, Sex.) towards the weft. 

We'stercy 2 [of bepeep police, Sax.) cowards the welt, 

WE'STERN onthe wet pirt, Ge, 

We'sTERLivess, the being or being feated towards the welt. 

West-Saxoxcace [Weyt Seax-laga, Sax.) the law of the 
weltern Saxons, wich odtained in nine counties, viz. Kent, 
Surrey, Safes, Berkjbire, Hamploire, Wilybire, Simerfetjorre, 
Dorfetthire and Devonjbire, 

To Wer [petim, Sax. bxdr, Dan.) to moilten with liquor. 

Gg guo? as eber Giater Wer. 

‘That is, as good as may be 

We'tness, moiltnels with liquor. 

Wer [per, Sax badgke, Dain. waat, Iv.) moill with wa- 
ter or other liquor. 

AWert Nurje, a nurle that gives fuck, in oppofition toa dry 
narfe, that only tends upon children. 

To do a Thing with a Wer Finger, that is without difficulty. 

Wer,i.e. Moifure. 

We'tttse [of pet, Sax.] fomewhat wer. 

We'ruer. See Weather. 

Wr'rsnop [pet peeod, Sax.) with fhoes taking water. 

A Wer Géover, one who drefles fheep, lambs, goat-skins, 
fs, which are thin, gentle and pliable. 

Wey [of pihg, Sax. a weight) aquantity of ve chaldron. 

Weyps-MoxtH [peybe monat, Sax. of pevoe, a Meadorw 
and monaz, 4 month] the month of Jame becautc then the beafts 
paflure in the meadows. 

Wut, hasa power peculiar to us, the Swedes, and Danes alone, 
among the moderns, and deriv’d from the dimgdo-Saxons, tho’ 
they plie'd the & before the w, as the Suedes da now which is 
more proper and fo we always pronounce it, when the w is not 
quicicent. The Danes ule by, intlerd of dw, the Tewtemes us'd 
both by, and Jee, 
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Wuate [hpale, Sax, hbal, Dan. 
walftfr}, G.] the king of fithes. 

Wua e-dsne, the ins, &e. of a whale. 

Wiare (worfen, of werf, Du. perhaps of G. to ex} a 
broad plain place near acreck or hive; for the landing and lay- 
ing of commodities that are brought to or from the water. 

Wha'rrace, the fee due for landing goods ata‘ wharf; or 
for the shipping them off, &¢. i 

Wua'‘RFincER, one who keeps a wharf, boats, lighters, fe. 
for the landing or shipping off merchandizes. one 

Jo Witart, to ftutter. ‘ ' - 

Wua'aces of Fiotwers [with Ficrifts) rows of leffer Rowers {ct 
at certain diltances about the main flock or fpike. 

A Wua'rrow [hpeonpa, Sax.) a {pindle. + 

Wat [hbad, Dax, hwadh, Sv. hber, Sax. had, Toye. 
wat, Du. and L. G. was, H. G.) an interrogative pronoun, 

WHATEVER ofhprrepne 2 Sex.) ict ic be what ic 

WHatsorver reheat ia will, 

Wuay, v. Wee. 

a at-Worm, an infcét. 

V 

Wurens (hpele, Sax.) & puth or pimple. ” 

Wueat [huaede, Dan. bwete, Su. wepte, Da. twebre, L, 
G. weitsen, H. G. hpwte, Sex ) that grain of which the fin- 
elt and whitett of bread is made, * 

_ There ig no Weeat mithout it's Chaff. 
That is, there is no perion or thing without faults or defects. 
The dt. fay: Now 2 wove che non grax, 

WHEAa'TEN, made of wheat. 

Wneat-Ear, a bird. . 

To Wuee pre (of wedein, which in G. ficnifies properly 
the wagging of a dog’s tail, when he creeps and cringes, from 
weddl, a fan, but metaphorically as in Englith wheed/e) to draw 
in craftily, to coaks or footh, 

A Wueeper, a agit cajoling expreffion. 

HEEL [huel, Dan. hbeol hpeopel or hpeorul, Sax. tpi 
Du. and Text.) a round the isk erlow a Dias tge 

A measuring Witet, a mathematical inftrument for mea- 
furing lengths upon the ground ; allio eall'd a Wey-zei/er, 

Wuee'cer [of hpcoxal Sex.Ja wheelwright, &r, 

Weer sarrow [ol hpeol and benepe, Sex.) a fort of veilel 
or (mall cart with one wheel, . 

Wigenwricnt (of hpeol and ppyhta, Sax.) a maker of 
wheels of carts, waggons, &'¢. : 

To Wueet, to turn abour. 

To Wueet [in Milit, Art) is to make a motion that 
brings a batallion or fquadron to front that fide which before was 
the dank. 

Whet’Lace, a duty 

and Wagons. 
WHE eu Fire [Chymifiry) a fire for the melting of metals, 
&¢. where the crucible, coppel or melting pot is entirely co- 
vered over on the top, as well as round the fides, the fame as 
Lenis rove. 

Wueet, a punifhment which is infli&ed on great criminals 
and e!pecially on affaflines, parricides, and robbers on the high- 
way, in France, Hollind, Germany, &c. they have their bones 
firlt broken with an iron baron a icaffold, and then are placed on 
the circumference ofa wheel, and left there to expire; fome. 
times their bones are broken on the wheel, Jc, and in Germany 
with a wheel. 

Mis Wueeze [of hpeoyan, Sex.) to make a noife in the 
throat. 

Wue x [prov. of hpele, Sax. putrefattion] the far 
Weeel; “lio kind of thell fh or fea Fail J = 

To WHetmu @ (pylean, Sex.) to turn or cover the open 

To Wuetve § fide of a veflel downwards. 

To Where [of hpelp, Sax. hwwelp wreolp ard welp, Tews. 
prob. of vulpecu/a of vw/pet, L. a fox) to bring forth Whelps or 
young, asa bitch, fox, bear, &¢, 

Wuecr [hpelp or pelp, Sex. bioelp and toclp, Tews.) the 
young of a wild bealt, a puppy; alfo an opprobrious appella- 
tion of a boy, man, &e. 

Wue'trtsn, like or pertaining to a whelp. 

Wuetes [on Séipbeard) are brackets or fmall pieces of wood 
faftened to the main body of the capitan or draw-beam, which 
give the fweep to it, and keep the cable from furging or siling 
up too high, when it is wound about them. 

Wuen [hpxnne, Sex. tanner, Do. and L. G, wenn, H. 
G.] at what time, at, or in the time that. 

Wuenx 9 did well F heard it neber, 
When J did ill % heard it eber. 

A reflection of fervants upon hard and paffionate maflers, who 
are liberal in their reproofs, but {paring in their commendation. 

Wuen (among Logicians) is the eighth of the categories, and 
is what anfwers to queltions relating to time, as, when aid he? 
Did be do it twenty Years ago? When was that dome? Viflerdey, 

Warance 


hwal, Sv. inal. bifih, Du. 


antiently paid for the paflage of carts 
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Waasnce, [hpanon, Sex. huden, Dan.) from what place, 
alfo from which, as, wbence J conclude. 

WuHenever é {ot hpenne, ppa, zpne, Sax.) at any 

Wuensor'ver § time. 

Wrens [hpen, Sax. hoor, Daw marr, Dx. har, Teut.) 
m what place. . 

Wuens [with Logician:] is the feventh of the categories, and 
js What anfwers to queftions that relate to place, as to be at 
Rome, at Vienna, at Paris, inthe Clojet, in a Chair, &c. 

Whentanoy’ts ey ee oe to a place. 

HERB‘ AS [ofh and ay’, Sex.) feeing that. 

Wurarsa’t [of ps ow at, Dax.) at or upon which. 

Wuereer’ fof hpoep and bi, Sex. twaer, Du.) by or with 
which. 

Wuer'‘rerore [of hpep and pon, Sex. bborfore, Dan. 
himarfoere, Sv.) for which eaufe. 

Wuerat’s (of hpeepand in, Sax.} in which. 

Wuaarezinto [of hpeninto, Sex.) into which. 

Wuereo’r [of hpep and of, Sax.) of which. : 

Wuere’ver {of hpen, pa and xppe, Sex.) in any 

HERESOE VER § place. 

Wueretro’ {of hpen and vo, Sex. marrtoe, Dx.) to 

wacscomet what or which. 

Al gaevro’n [of hpen and upon, Sex.) upon or after 
whith, 

4, . . 
Wernsereaat (of hpen and prs, Sax.) with which. 
Wnueatt'corss, a fort of open chariots, uled by perfons of 
quality before the invention of ceaches. 

A Wue'rret, a box/on the ear, or flap on the chops. 

To Wue'xaer, to give fuch a box or clap. 

Wuu'ary (prob. of vebere, L. to carry, or of panan, Sax. 
to pafs) a {mall boat for carrying emp in a river. 

A Wut (of hpetran, Sax, to fharpen) a tharpening, hence to 
whet, fharpen or provoke an appetite, by drinking before dinner. 
@ Waar ig no ier. 

When a mower whets his (cyth, or any artificer his tools, he 
lofes no time by it, for his work goes on the quicker afterwards 
It is likewife us'd as an excufe for baiting on the road, and with 
reafon, if at reafonable times and diftances: but it is but too 
often made ufe of as an encouragement to that pernicious cu- 
flome of whetting or drinking wine in a morning. 

Wine is a Wuetstone te (or fharpens} wit. 

To Wuer [hpetvan, Sex. wertten, Des and G. twetsen, H. 
G.] to tharpen. 
eee (hpary'can, Sax.) a ftone for tharpening edge 
tools. 

Wue'ruen (hpxpen, Sex.) which of the two, Ge, 

Wuey [hpez, Sax,] the waterifh part of milk, 

Wuicn hot &, Dan. hpilic, or hpele, Sex. wrick, Du. 
welch, G.)] who? whether of the two, We 

WHichEver kpilcxppe get let it be which 

Wuaricusoever § hprlepparpne § it will. 

A Wuirr (prob. of glwpth, Brit.) an attraétion or expul- 
fion of the breath, 

To Wur'rrte [prob. of pxpin, Sex. to babble, or toepfe. 
fen, Dz, to wave or fluctuate} to play on a pipe; alfo to ftand 
trifling; alfo to choufe, trick or cheat one out of a thing, 

Waui'rrier [prplen, Sex. woepfeler, Dw.) one that plays 
on a whifflle or fife ; a young freeman that goes before the 
companies of London on publick proceflions. 

Wutrriine, mean. inconfiderable. 

A War'rriine Feilew, amean, pitiful fellow, a trifler. 

A Wnhic, one ofa party oppofite to the Tories. 

Wui'cotsr fhpez, Sex. whey, becaule (as fome fay) the 
name Whig was frit given to the field-meeters in Scet/and, 
whole chief diet was four milk} a nick name, the oppofite to 
that of ery, and is applied to thofe that. were againit the court 
intereft, in the time of King Char/es H. King James I, &c. 
and for it, in the reign of King #’i//:am and King George. 

Wuu'ccisuty, according to the principles of the #éigs, 

Wat ccism, the principles of the at 

Wuite hpile, Sex. tople, Dw. and L. G. teil, H.G.] 

Wuitst § during the time ; alfo until, 

Wuite S. (hpile, Sax. hoile, Den. himpla, Sw. thel, L. G, 
weil, H. G.] time. 

To Wuite [hpilan, Sex. wielen, L. G. werilen, H.G.] to 
delay, or put off, 

% Wuitx, to yelp or bark, as alittle dog does. 

Wut'tom [hpilon, Sex.) once, fome time ago, formerly. 

In Northern Clime a valrous Knight. 
Did Wuirtom 4ilf bis bear in Figét. 


Hod. P. I. C. L. L. goo. I. 
Wut. See Whimfer. 


Big Wui'mree [of wimmern, G.] to begin to cry, as a 
child, 


Wur'mstcat, fall of whimfies, freakih, fantaftical. 
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Wui'ssr1catvy, ina fantaflical manner. 

Wui'msicatness, fulnefs of whimfies, freakifhnefs, fanta- 
Ricalnefs. ; 

Wuui'Msy [incertae erymologia) a maggotty fancy or conceit, 
a freakifh humour: 

Wui'm-waan (prob. of ¥dim/y) a gew-gaw, a bauble, a 
toy to play withal. 

Wun, a fhrub called Knecbo/m. 

A Watne [with Hwaters) the cry of an otter. 

To Wut'npig. See Whine. 

Wut'niarp [prob. of pinnian, to win, and ane, honour} a 
fort of back-iword. 

To Wuine [panian, Sex. weinen, G.) to fpeak in a crying 
tone. 

Wut'sine [of panian, Sax.] making a mournful, complain- 
ing noife, {peaking in a crying tone. 

To Wai'sny [prob. of wihi, Brit. or dinnire, L.] tw 
neigh, 23a Horfe or young colt. 

A atns, the furz or furz baer ‘ ae 

Wuir fh » KT Tipe, an tpa, Sex. f , Dan. 
Nwerp, Du.} t Ug &e, as fort of round ftitch. 
9 habe got the Wuir handof bim, 

That is, I have got the advantaze of him, I can make him 

dance to my pipe, as I would have him. 
so WuiP cuts parper than the Lafh of Conftience. 

But moft men carry a falve about them to allay the {mart of 
it, tho’ it be but for a time, that is. Od/ivion 

To Wuip [(hpeopan, Sax,] to fcourge or lath with a whips 
alfo to fow after a particular menner, in a round feam. 

To Wutr up or off, to take [alio to drink up) fuddenly, 

Te Wuir xp and doton, to be attive, or in continual motions. 

Wuiupstarr fon Shipdcard) a piece of wood or ttaff faften- 
edto the helm, which the fleerfman holds in his hand te move 
the helm and govern or turn the fhip. 

Wuirrine (in Angling) a faltening the line to the hook or 
rod: alfoa calting in a hook and drawing it gently on the water, 

It may cof bima Wuirrinc, he may chance to be whip'd 
for it. 

WuiPrinc.fo/?, a pole to tie people to in order to their be- 
ing whip'd. 

Wur'rstur [prob. of gerpipe, Sax. a whip) a fhuffling fel- 
low, a tharper, a trickfter. 

A Wuiat [of huerel, Daw. wirbel, G.) a vortex, 

is Wutar (of bberele, Dex. wirbeln, G.) to turn (wiftly 
round. 

Wut'arine [of bberele, Den. wirbeln, G J turning fwift- 
ly about with the hand. &¢, . 

A Wuirxe (prob. of wirbrl, G.] a piece of wood put on 
the {pindle of a {pinning wheel. 

Whiu'at-nons, the round bone of the knee. 

Wat'erwinon [of hbcrels wind. Dan werbrl.wind, G. 
and Tewt.) a hurricane, a wind that blows whirling round, 

A Wuitau-worm, a litle worm, which-twills it felf about 
the roots of plants, and is call'd in Jatin Spomdy/e. 

Wur'ary-root [hpynp, and pul, Sex.ja gulf in the fea or 
river, where the water continually turns round. 

A Wui'ariare, a play thing to turn round. 

To Wuire [wirbeln, Fevt.] or turn as the Wiad of a whir/- 
wind, or soater of a ewbirl-posl. 

Jo Wain [(wierlen Tevet.) to turn any thing fwiftly round. 

Wuiarrine @ the fluttering of partridges or pheafants when 

Wuurrincy they rife. 

A Wutsx [prob. of biffte, Dem. mifth, Tear. but Skinner 
inclines to derive it of hpita, Sex. white] a brush made of oficr 
twigs; alfo a fort of neck dreis, formerly worn by women ; alfo 
a quick motion of a twig, Gc. 

7s Wuisx (prob. of bitcher, Dan. wiska, Sv. or wifthen, 
G.] to broth or cleanfe with a whisk; alfo to give a flight druth 
by a fwift motion, as a fox with her tail, a woman with her 
petticoats, &'r. 

Wuus« [or rather #’i/, from the interjedtion #4if filence!) 
a game at cards well known, at which filence is above all re- 

uir’d. 
’ War'sxers, little tufts of hair at the corners of the mouth on 
the upper lip. 

Je Wutse [or pals] by, or away, im great haite 

Wuu'sxinc, very great, {winging asa whisking lye. 

To Wut'seen [huifer, Dan. mi“peran, G J to {peak fofily, 
or in the ear, to murmor or report any thing. 

WuisrErinc, {peaking foitly, and in the ear. 

Wuirseerixe Places depend on this principle that the voice 
being apply'd to one end of an arch, ealily rolls to the other. 
All the contrivance in a Wi/pering Place, is that near the perfon 
who whifpers, there be a fmooth wall arch'd either evlindrically, 
or elliptically, a circular arch will do, but not fo well. The 
molt remarkable whifpering place was the prifon of Dionyfiws at 
Syracufe, which increafed a foft whilper to a noile, the clap of 
the hand to the found ofa cannon &'r, The aquedutts of 

Claudius, 
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Claudius, which are faid to carry a voice 16 miles, and divers 
others enumerated by Kercher in his Phsnyrgia the moft con- 
fiderable in England, are the dome of St. Pawl's at Lendon, 
where the ticking of a watch may be heard from fide to fides 
and avery ealy whilper be fent all round the dome. 

This Mr. Derfam found to hold not only in the gallery be- 
tow but above upon the fcaffold, where a whifper would be 
carried over one’s head round the top of the arch, tho’ there 
be a large opening in the middle of it into the upper part of the 
dome. 

Alfo the famous #hifpering Place in the cathedral ot Ghucefer 
is no other than a gallery above the Eait end of the choir leading 
from one fide thereof ro the other. Ie confifts of § angles and 
6 fides, the middlemoft of which is a naked window yet 2 
whilperers hear cach other at the diftance of 75 feet. 

Waist [of hurte, Dow.) an interjection requiring filence, 
alfo a came ateards ve Wisk. ; 

AWuisrce (hpipele, Sex. built, 8v.] a fort of mufical pipe. 

T War'stre [of hpiptan, Sex. hipula, Sv.) to play tunes 
with rhe lips and breath, a tore of finging without {peaking. 

AWryt (phic. § ix.) a (mall part. 

Not a Watt, not at all. 

Every Wait, altogether, 

Waite [hpita, or hpice, Sex, hb'te, Dan. hiwpt, Sv. wit, 
Dy. and L. G. writs, G.) the colour contrary to black. 

Bou haor hit the Wurre. 

The W bite isthe middle point or mark of a butt which ar- 
chers take their aim at. The meaning of this proverb is then 
only. You are jult rights; you guelt m; or, as we fay in-ano- 
ther proverb, Vw have bit the Nal on the Head, Rem acu 
tetigifi, fay the Latins : The habr dag Picckgen gctroffen, 
the Germ. Havrys dada em ef bito, the Span. 

Wrire-Livt rep (qu. whrte-deathered) envious. 

Waurre cos [hpra cop, Sex.) a mew, a fea-bird. 

Kuights of the Order of the Watte-Eagée, an order of Pofiih 
knights iniiituted by king Ladifras V. a. D. 1325. 

Waite Hart Sier, a mule paid into the exchequer out 
of the forcit of Wbite-Hart, certain lands in Dorfetire, which 
was firlt impofed by king Henry ILL. on Thomas de Linde, for 
Killing a beautitul white hart, contrary to his order. 

A Write Heat [with Sethi] a degree of heat lefs than a 
weiding Heat given to iron in the forge, whenit hath not got its 
form and fize. 

Wartte-tine [Anatomy] the Linea Alba. 

Wuite-mMeaTS, milk, whitepots, cuilards, cheefe cakes, 
butter, cherie. 

Wuite Oakum, a fort of tow or flax to drive into the feams 
of hips. 

Wuite-por, milk and eggs, white bread, fugar and {pice 
baked in a port. 

Wuire- rent, aduty of 84 antiently paid yearly to the 
duke of Cornwr/, by every tanner in Derbybire, 

Wuire sauce [Cookery] a fauce made of blanched almonds 
and «he brevits of capons, pounded together with fpice, €"e. 

Wurte spurs [in antsent Times] (quires made by the king, 
fon med from the white fpurs they received at their creation, 

W irre-winina, afmall white apple of a pleafant juice. 

Wutreness (hpitanerype, Sax.) according to the hypothe: 
fis of Sir [jase Newton, is what is the refule of the mixture of 
all forts of rays together. Bur the opinion of Mr. Boy/e is, that 
it chiefly depends upon this, that the furfaces of white bodies 
are feparated into innumerable faperficies, which being of a na- 
ture meerly (pecular, are fo placed, that fome looking one way, 
and fome another, do refleét the rays «f tight falling on them, 
pot towards one another, but outwards, towards the {pectators 
eye. 

Wuires, 2 female diftemper. 

Waite Wort, an herb. 

To Wat'ven (hpitisn, Sox. hioptna, $v.] to make white. 

Jo Waite wad [or whiten] the walls or ciclings of a houfe. 

Wui tine, a fubltance mide of chalk. 

Wuirina [wittiagh, Du )a fith. ; 

Wat'riss (of hprea, Sex.) inclining to white. 

Wn'rrow (pice, Sax. a pain, and /eup, F.) a wolfa {welling 
at the end of a hnger. 

Wuitrow-Gra/i, an herb good for whitlows, 

War'rner [pecen, Sax.) to what place. 

Wu tinerson vex [hpaven ppa, epep, Sux ]to what place 
foever. ‘ 

Waut'rster, a whitener of linen cloth. 

Wul'rsun Farthings, offerings antiently made at 'dit/un- 
tide to the parith priett by the parifhioners. 

Wri'rsunpay [hpita-punoez, Sex ) i.e. White-Sunday, 
becaule on the eve ot this feftival, che Catechamens were anti- 
ently clothed in white robes, and admitted to the Sacrament of 
baptilm. 

Wui'tsuxtipe, the Whitfus Holy.Days, 

Wui'tratt, a bird. 


+ 
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Wii'rtes-Tree, a flrub. 

_To War'rrve [hpettan, Sax.) to cut fticks into friall 
pieces. 

Wuittre [pital, Sex, white] a fort of child's blanket, or 
one worn by woman over their ihoulders, 

: Waitin [of hpizel, Sax.) a fort of basket, alfo a little 
nife. 

To Wutzze or hifs [of hipeean, Sux) to make a noi as 
Water when a hot iron is put upon it. 

Wri'zzine [qu. of £:feg, hiprean, Sax.) making a noile, 
as Water when a hot iron is put into it, bse, 

Who [hpa, Sax. ho, Dan. wie, Du.) what perfon. 

Wuose (hpep, Sex. fig. Don] is the Gen, and Waom 
ss Sax. wen, Dan.} the Dat. of wde. 

Vue rile hpapey Sax. let it be who it will. 

Whosor'ver § hpsyparper 

Whore (5a », Gr. philig. orhpal, Sax.) intire, not broken, 
alfo all of any thing, likewile found. 

Geis good ccping ina Wore Skin. 

That is, to be in fafety. An excule for not entring into any 
perilous undertaking, g. ¢. I defire to be excuied, I wil! run no 
hazard, nor expofe my felf to any danger, 

To make Wuorr, to heal. 

The Wuore, is that which is made up of parts united in 
due order or difpofirion 

Whore [among Logicéans] is twofold, one compns'd of fe- 
veral parts really diftinct, which in Latia is call'd Totem, and 
the parts of it are termed iategral Parts, asthe Aparteents of a 
houte, the Preemmés of a city or town, the Provinces ofa king- 
dom: the other Wbo/e is called in Latin Ossne, and the parts 
of it are termed fulye@ive or inferior, becaufe this Wbele is a 
common term, and its parts compris’d within its extent, are 
its fudjedtive Parts. 

4n Effential Wuore [in Metapbyfcts) is that which confitts 
of fuch parts as compleat the effence of that being; as man is 
made up of foul and body, 

Integral Wrote [in Metaphyicks) is that which has the fame 
nature with its parts, fo every ungle drop of water is water, 

Wuote chard Boots, winter riding boots, hunting boots. 

Who'resare, as, ¢2 fel] by Whelcfale, that is by the piece, 
or in large parcels or quantities, in cppolition to retail. 

A Who te fale man, v. Ware boule man. 

Wuo som [of hai, health, and pom, Sex ) healthful, good, 
found, true. 

Wuorsom Ship (Sea Language) a thip which will hull, try 
and ride well, without rolling or labouring. 

Wuo’Lesomery, having awhole‘ome look. 

Wuo'tsomness, tounduels, goodnels, apmels to procure 
health. 

Wuotty (of hpal, Sex. and / ) entirely. 

Wom, v. We, 

Wuomso ever (hba pha epep, S2x.] any or every one. 

Wuoo pinas (pron. g. d. Asedings) thote planks in a thip, 
ing are joined and fattened along the fides of her upon the 

ern 

To Wuroor, See Hoop. 

A Wuoop, a pewer, a bird. 

Wuoop the cry which a fhepherd makes to call hi 

Wtooroo ¢ fheep together. 

A Woore (hune of hynian, Sax. to hirc, 9, ¢. a hired wo- 
man hoere, Du. and L.. G. ture, H. G.) an harlot, a profti 
tule, an incontinent woman. 

A Wuore (Hierogiypbically) was by the antients reprefented 
by a lion with a woman's head, becaufe her countenance is fair, 
her {peech pleafant, and her allurements powertul, but her na- 
ture fierce and crucl, and preys upon both body and eltate. 

@nce a WHoRe and cher a Wore. 

This proverb is a litcle unchiritabies but, as we may reafos 
nably fuppole, is only defign’d to infinuate chat evil habits and 
Vices are very difficult to be broken off The Latins fay: Qué 
Semel feurra, wungusm bonus pater familias, or Semel malus 
Jewper prafumitur tals, The Germax:, Tier einmal gibt 
Later und Schaad, komnet felten mehr sum Chrenn.fand. 
Lat, Leja Pudicitia nulla, eff reparadilis, Arte. (No art can 
repair the lois of modelty.) The Sp. fay. Quien una vex 
barta, fiel munca. 

Sou czy Wore firk. 

‘This Proverb is {poke to fuch people who blame us, to ftop 
our mouths. Left we thould blame them 

2 Wuore ina fine Drefs ig like a clean Entrp to a dirty 
Houle. 

Or, according to O/¢dham, 

Within a gaudy Cafe, a nafs Ssul, 
Like T---rd of Quality im gilt Clofe fool. 

To Waore [of hypian, Sax. to hire) to commit whoredom, 
alfo to follow whores. 

Wuo'rtvom [hupedom, Sax.] incontinency. 

Worepom and Grace Dwelt ne'er in one Place. 
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That Incontineney is incompatible with grace, no one, who 
has any fenfe of religion, will, 1 believe, call in queliion, and 
confequently this proverb needs no illuftration. 

Wro'es-Moxcer [of hupe and mangene, Sex, a merchant 
or trader] one who follows whores. 

WuorinG and Galderp end in Grggarp. 

This proverb will almoft contradict the general rule; that 
there is no rule without any exception; for we hardly ever find 
an exception to it. 

Wuo risu, inclinable to play the whore, lafcivious. 

Wuo'risury, lalcivioully, Ge, 

Wuo'rre [heonr, Sex. a heart] a kind of thrub. 

Wuortre-serries [heont-bepian of heont an heart, 
and bepian, Sax.] the berries of a fhrub call'd Whortle or Hartie. 

Wuo’risuness, whoridh inclinations and practices. 

Wuoreson an opprobriows name, a fon of a whore. 

Wuoss, v. who ard which. , 

WHose-£ver ani 

Wuosesoever § hpzry pape 

Wuvr? [in Fa/coury) the fluttering of partridges and phea- 

Wuuzf fants as they rife. 

To Wuvr, to {narl asa dog does. 

Wuy (hpi, Sex. ti, Dan.) for what reafon or caule. 

W1 [pi, Sax.) in compofition in proper names fignines Holy, 
as Wimurd holy peace, Ge. 

Wic [pic ot pician, Sax. to dwel]) a borough or village. 

Wicua‘can, a Virginia root, of great efficacy in healing 
all manner of wounds- 

Wic [peoc, Sex.} the cotton, &e. of a candle, lamp, &e. 

Wi'cxun [acerta Etymologia, prob. of peceo, Sax. full of 
guile, Camden; or, as others, of pigand, a foldier, becaule 

they are generally wicked; or, as others, of picce, a witch, 
of piccian, g. d, bewitched) sngodly, impious, debauched, &c. 

Wickep ty, impioully, Ge- 

Wi'cxepness, ungodlinels, Ge, 

Wr'cxer [prob. of bigre, Dan J a vine twig, an ofter twig. 

Wi'cKet tee guichet, F.) a imall door in a larger. 

Wickxurrrires, the followers of Joba Wick/if, the firl 
Evgit/b protettant re‘ormer, who fo mauled the pope, that he 
got the title of arch heretick. 

Wi'pote-wanoLe (wi &el warkel gehen, G.) to go fide- 
ling toward firlt one fide and then the other. 

Wit 2 [of pic, Sax. a bay bank, or crooked turning of a 

Wicw§ river; alfoa cattle or fortrefs} in compoud proper 
names or places is to be underltood to figuity one of thofe things 
before mentioned, 

Wipe (vid, Dan. wpdh Sx pive or py de, Sux. wydt, Du. 
and L. G. weit, H. G,] large in breadth. 

Wipe Garg anda short Tongue ig bei. 

The Germans ays Sep (chnell su horen, und langfam ju 
reven, 

(i. ¢. Be quick in hearing but flow in fpeaking.) Which is 
the meaning of this proverb; andthe advice is very well worth 
our taking. 

Wi'pewess, largenefs in breadth. 

To W1'b5N (prob. of pidenan, Swx. or weitern, G.] to 

make wider. 

at (prob. of pizgend, Sux. fighting] a filly kind 

Wi'pGin of bird; alloa filly fellow. 

Wi 'pow [ptopa, or peodpe, Sax. bidbe, Dan. tmedume, 
Du. witwe, i G. widuwo, or witua, Tews, vide, Lj a 
woman whofe husband is dead. 

be that Marries a Wivow, with two Daughters, has 
three Gack Doors to his Youle. 

Thro’ which "tis more than probable all his fubRance will be 
convey'd away, 

be that Marries a Wipow has cften a Dratly'g.hrad 
thrown in hig Dif. (i. ¢. mull often hear the praile of her 
former husband. 

W ‘power [pudepen, Sax. tordutwer, Du. titer, H. G.] 
a man whofe wile ts dead, 

Wi 'pownoop [puvepand habe, Sax.] the flate of a widower. 

King's Wipow, one who after the death of her husband, who 
was the king's tenant in Capite, was forced to recover her 
dower by the writ de doze ayiguanda, and could not marry a, 
gain without the king's con/ent. 

Wipow- Bench [in the county of Safex] is that fhare which 
a widow is allow'd out of her husband's eflate befides her 
jointure. 

Winow aif, a firub, 

To Wistp [of pealdan and piltan, Sax.) to handle, to ma- 
nage, to fway. 

Wr'npy, eafy to be managed or governed by the hand. 

Wire (dif, Dan. pif, Sax. topf, Du. and L. G. weib, H. 
G, wib, few.) a married woman, whoie will, in the judgment 
of the law, is fubject to the will of her husband; tor which 


Sax. let a be when it will. 


Wi 


reafon a wife is faid to dave no ceil’; burt Fulzet radiis Mariti, 
i. ¢, Shines with the Lujlre of ber Hashaad. 
Sour Wire wears the ureekes. 

That is, fic is your matter and rulesat plealure. Vir iater- 

dum gudit axcri, Virum interdum docit wxor Lac.” 7 
Qborfe broken an? a Wire to break, 
4 Doute made anda Wirt to make. 

That’ se’en as the proves; the breaking of ahorle may break your 
neck; but may not the breaking of a wife break your heart? and 
which is the molt painful wants no determination. So you may 
partly fx your time for building and finithing your houfe, but 
you might perhaps fooner pull down St. Pows’s and rebuild its 
than make a perverfe froward woman good and traftable. It is 
to be hoped however there are not many fuch, Ii the confum- 
mation of matrimony be term'd mating the Wife, as fome will 
have it, then indeed a man fhould not care to have another do 
it for him, 

Wives and Mind are ncceflarp Evils. 

There is nothing but what has two faces a good anda bad 
one. It isa certain charaéterillick of a good man to put the 
beit fice of things outwards, and not to endeavour by quaint 
expreflions to expole them. This proverb is at beft but 
Pant if it sel an he allow’d to contain a paradox. The 
ollowing are much of the fame flamp, fo they may e’ 

ether without any reflections. 4 heme aa 
A tmeakp Houfe and a fcolding Wire are tino bad Compa. 
ntons. 

GQ nice Wire, anda back Door, will foon make a rich 
an poor. 

@ Husband of Straw ig worth a Wire of Golv, 

Wie [ignete Esyrrol} a cap of hair for the head; allo a fort 
of bun or cake, Pr ob. an Abbr. of Periz:iz, 

Wicreve [of prxz, a way, aud xencpa, Sax. 
or lurveyor of . ae ears seri Fae Bee) veces 

Wieur [piht, Sax. witht, Tear.) a living man or woman 

Wiuperness[prob, of pild and ne ad. . 
uncultivated and A iedhod 6 dicen eas a 
pe} LD [ee . ate Sux. bid, Dan. wild, se andG. wildt, 

u.J untamed, hatr-braineds alio fierce, furious; i 
bited, likewife extravagant, a 

WELDséss, untamednels, furioufnels, 

A Wito, awildernets, Micron, 

Ta dead one a Wirpn-gosje Claje, 
hopes. 

4 Witp: Boar is the emblem of warlike fury and and merci- 
lefs brutality, as making havock wheretocver it comes: it is 
er es a in feveral poitures, and its head fingly 

inp Water Crejéi, a plant alfo called Lac'y* i 
Cuckoe Flower. ee on aes Seek aa 

Wito-#illiams, a plant. 

Witos, wild or barren country, 
places. 

AW'LpiNe, a wild apple, a crab apple, 

Witp Vegetables, fuch as prow themiclves Without cultu 

Witop Firg, afort of fire Srit invented by the Grecians pa 
Chrifti. 777, Gunpowder wetted, made ‘into a nalie, colled 
_ fet on fire  alfo an evil in theep; the tunning worm, a 

Witp-Firt Arrows, arrows trimmed wi Ti 
fhor burning to Mick in the fails or rizging of hips in sent = 

W itpty, fiercely, furioufly, &'r — 


: Ada [prob. of geal, Sax. fracd] a cunning hhift, a fubtle 
rick. 


uniphabitednefs, 


to amufe one with fair 


unfrequented, uninhabited 


eos Wites often do what Force can't. 
at. Ingenio fotler cui ott gatura nezavit, Fy 
fa force, il faut fe fervir de la rufe. - nm 
Ve have another proverb to the fame Purpole, vir 
Wuar J can't do bp Bight, Fu Do bp finhe. 

The goodnefs of this proverb depends Ypon the applicstion 
of it, for how many are there who when they dare not aha , 
their enemy openly, will have recourfe to wile: 4 do him i. 
injury privately. Varro fays; Romanus fedenss vincig (a Ro- 
man conquers fitting) alluding to the wisdom of their fe 
amet lays Pid vale I ingegno, che firca e legng, pe 

WiruL [ pilpul, Sax.) oblidnate uly, 
flubborn, inflexible. J = Ss Reet, 
pares a a Man never wants xtoe. 

n Mate man. Who rejelves at all hazards to - 
on his own blind opinion, and will not ponte wise 
thers, very teldom fucceeds in his undertakings. Hear, fee ex- 
amine and judge is the be:t maxim, and if aiter mature delibe- 
ration We find our opinion the beit, “tis then we may with 
reafon perfitt in it. Biers 

@Witrvut an fhould be ber 
s, ° Orrp wife. 
_ He had need to be foindeed, who will ablolately fer out u 
his own bottom, and not call in the alli taace of oth rf 
wifiom. v. abave, ee 
Witrutty, obitinately, on fet purpote, esr. 
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W'space [ofa Gan) the difference between the diameter 
of the bore and the diameter of the ball, 

W'worat [of pind and feallan, Sax. to fall) fruit that is 
blown down by the wind; allo fomething coming to one by the 
dea-h of a perlon, or unexpectedly. 

Winp Gall, is a foft {welling, occafioned by over working, 
jult by the horle's fetlock, about as big as half a pigeon's egg, and 
at firlt full of water, 

Winp-Gua, an inftrument to difcharge a bullet only by the 
means of air clofe pent within it. 

Winpiness, full of wind, as, ia the Stomach, 

WItnxpine, ferpentine, a3, a winding or ferpentine river. 

Winpine-/beet, the clothing of a dead corpse, 





Wi'notass¢ [in fmall Sips]a draw beam or machine pla- 
WINDLEss § ced on the deck, jut abaft the fore- matt. 
B WInbLass a machine 
é Winocess $ ufed to 


raife huge weights withal, as 
guns, ftones, anchors, &e. 
alfo to wind up or draw things 
outofawell. Itisa roller of 
wood fquare at cach end, 
through which is either crofs 
holes for hand-fpikes or ftaves 
J] acrofs, to turn it round; by 
ulin’! this means it draws a cord, 
one end of which is fattened to fome weight which it raifes up. 
They are uled for Gums, and about Dutch Mortars, to help to 
elevate them. : : 

Winp-month [pin’monaz, Sex.) the month of November in 
in which month the welterly winds are very boillerous on the 
coalt of Frifedand and Holjfein and Sutland, 

Winp-mill, a mill, which by means of fails is fet on work 
by the wind. ae 

Wixn-Pipe, that paffage of the throat thro’ which we breathe, 

Wino-ffwer, the fower anemony. 

{ Wuyptes, blades to wind yarn on. : 

Winp-row, hay or grafs raked up into rows, in order to be 
dry'’d by the wind before it is cocked up. . 

Winp-Taucnt [in Sea Language) iif in the wind, a term 
apply'd to any thing which holds or catches the wind aloft, or 
ftooping too much in a ftit gale of wind. : . 

Winp-THeusn, abird focalled, becaufe it comes into Eng- 
Jand in high winds in the beginning of Winter. 

Winp-Tackle Blocks Cin a Ship) are the main, double blocks 
or pulleys, which being made fait to the end of a {mall cable, 
ferve for the hoilting goods into a fhip. 

To wesc 4 S200 is to bring her head about 

The Ship Winns up (in Sea Language) is faid of a thip when 
fhe comes to ride at an anchor. 

How Winns the Ship? [in Sea Language] is, upon what 

How Wenps point of the compafs docs a fhip that 
is under fail, lic with her bead. 

Trade Winps, are winds which blow conflantly from the 
eat, between the latitude of 30 degrees north and fouth, in the 
Atlintich, Ethsopick and Poeifeé Oceans. 

Coajfing-Trade Winps, are fuch as the foutherly and fouth 
welterly winds, which blow conflantly all along the coalts of 
Afriia, on the fouthward of the Eguater, within the trade-wind 
limits; and the northerly and north-welterly winds on the 
north fide of the Eguater, blowing on the fame continent. . 

Shifting-Trade Winns, are the fame as monfoons, and are 
periodical winds in the Indian fea, that blow for half the year 
one way, and the other hslf upon the oppofite points: And 
thofe points and times of fhifting are different in diffcrent parts 
of the ocean. And in fome places the wind is conftant for 
three months one way, then three months more the contrary 
way, and fo all the year. 

ag the Winv blows fee’ pour Shelter. 

This proverb advife us to be politick, and always to fecure 
our own interelt let the times and face of things vary and change 
never fo often. The Sco, fay: If the Deel be Laird, you'll be 
Fenant or, as we Uf the Dol be Vicar, you'll be Clerk, We fay to 
the fame purpole, 
To grind mith eberp Winv. 

graccommoder au tems, FP. Scene fervire, L. : 

Wi'npwarD ic pind and pand, Sax.) towards the wind. 

Wunpwarp-Tide, a tide that runs with the wind. 

Wixpow [bindur, Daz.) a place to let light into a houfe. 

Wixpy, fuoje& or expoled to the wind; alfo flafhy in ex- 
preflions, full of talks alfo fpoken of any thing that caules wind 
an the body. 

Wise [Gan, Dan. wpn, Dy. and L. G. torin, H. G. 
vin, F. vino, It, and Sp. vinbe, Port. vinwm, L. pin, Sax.)a 
potable liquor well known. . 

W INE -didber, a great lover of wine. 

WANE-scoper, properly one who makes and looks after the 
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casks, which contain wine, alfo a brewer, carer, or finer-down 
of wine. 

Natural Wine, is fach as it comes from the grape without 
any mixture or fophiilication. 

Adalterated Wine, is that whercin fome drug is added to 
give itilrength, finenefs, favour, biisknels, or fume other qua- 
lification, 

ered ef Eager Wowk, is that turn'd fourith. 

wiphur'd Wise, is that put in casks wherein fulph 
been burnt, in order to fit it i hecping, or for carttare by = 

Colsur Wine, is wine ofa very deep colour, ferving to dye 
thofe wines that are too pale, , 

Chip Wink, is that pour’d on chips of beech wood to fine 
or foften it. 

_ Rape Wine, is wine put into a cask of freth grapes pick'd, 
in botaed 2 Lhe lin bam brisknels, Ge, that it had loft. 
pirat of Wine [in Chym, the oily -part of wi 
by acid faitss dittilled fais ai ie eerie 
Good Wine nerds no Suh. v. Ware, 
Chen Wine is in, Git fg our. 
; dn Vino Veritas. 

This proverb is generally too truc; but a forry excufe for 
thole that are guilty of any irregularity, or unjuitifiable a¢tion in 
their cups. With this agrees very well another proverb. 

. Then Wine fiubs Cores Coim. 

Which the Latins €Xprels very well Quod is corde Jobrii, in 
ore ebrii, What the fober man has in his heart, the drunkard has 
inhis mouth. The German: fay: TC runckener und redt ang 
Hretsens Grund (the drunken mourh fpeaks from the bottom of 
the heart) The Spamiards as we : Do éntra bebér fale Jaber. The 
Gr. Ev awe aandea. The Fr. svand om a beu, on pa point 
de secret. 

: Wine-month [pynmonaz, Sex.) the month of Ofober, the 
vintage- month. : 

Wine [zeping, Sex. bingr, Dur. tinge, Sz. 

a bird ed Pe, ai liana ais 
; There's no fiping without Wines. 

“Tis next to an impoflivility, and as difficult as to Aly without 
wings for a man who has neither flock nor interelt to pretend to 
raile him(elf out of the dutt and thrive in the world. He makes 
fome efforts upon the {pring of his ingenuity, but that heavy 
weight poverty is fuch a clog to his feet, that it foon brings him 
down again, and fo he giovels on to the end of the chapter. 

The Wine ofa Radbiet, the fore leg, improperly fo call’d. 

The Wine [or fide} of am House, &c. 

Wincen [zepingen, Sux.J having wings, 

Wine [of an Army] is the horle at the Hanks or at the end of 
each line on the right and lett. 

wise ofa Batallion? are the right and left hand files that 

WING of 4 Squadron § make ur cach fide or flank; whena 
batallion is drawn up, the pikes are in the centre or middle, and 
the musketeers on the wings. 

Wines [in Fortification] are the larger fides of horn-works 
crown works, tenailles, and the like out-works; including the 
ramparts and parapets, with which they are bounded on the 
right and left, from their gorge to the front, 

Wincen Sveds [in Betane] are tuch as have down or hairs 
on them, whereby the wisd tasing held blows them at a 
diltance, : 

Wines [in Hera/iry] are born without the body 


$ of the fowl, and formeinmes fingle, and fometimes 
double ; when they are double, they are called Cons * 
joined when the ups are upwards, they are call'd 
Elevated; when downwards, Jeverte?. See the efcutcheon. 
wine [in Botany} the angle which the leaves of a plant, or 
the pedicles of the leaves, form with the ftem or a branch of the 
lant. 
: Wines [with Gardeners] are fach branches of trees or other 
plants, as grow up afide of each other. 
To Wine @ Partridge, &. [in Carving]}is to cutit up. 
To take Wina, to fly away. 
To be upon the Wina, to be in hafte, ‘ 
To clip one's Wisc, to diminith the fame, eredit, or power 
of any thing. : 
Wincep Plants [with Botani/s] a term apply’d to fuch ftems 


‘of plants, as are furmihed all thew length with a fort of mem- 


branous leaves. . 

Wink [pinc, Sex. wpintk, Germ ]a twinkle of the eye, a 
motion of the eye lid half clofing theeye, alfo a fign to any enc. 
» To give (ortip) one the Wink, to give a token or fign, 

d did not fleep a Winn, not at all. 

To Wrex (pincian, Sex, inckrn, H. G. min fe 
wentken, Du. ‘al L. G.] to clote or thut the eyes ra ” 

To WANK af or upon, to connive. 

Winx at (mall faults, unicis pou can cat the fir gone 

This proverb alludes to a memorable (aying of our Saviour, 
recorded in holy fcripture: And, asthe very belt of us are not 
without fome faults: Nurs vias weme fae najcitur, optimus idle, 

qué 
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qui minimis urzetur, Lat. Tt is a good leilon of charity, end 
teaches not to he too forward in condemning our neighbours for 
thofe flips and frailties of human nature, which perhaps we 
more frequently fall into our-felves 

Wink and cheofe, 

That is, they are both alike take which you plea’. 

To Wi'xxow [pinopian, Sax. wennen, G. and Da. van- 
nare, L.] to fan or teparate corn from chaff by the wind. 

Wi'nrer [pinten or pintna, Sex. tunter, Das. winter, 
Sa. Dua, and G.] one of the fealons of the year, 

Winter, is frequently painted fe. as an elderly woman, 
clad in furs, fitting by a fire eating and drinking. 

Winter (at an allegorical Divinity among the Ancients) was 
defcrib’d as an old man, with gray hair and beard fleeping in a 
grotto, his hair, beard, and the borders of his garment hanging 
tull of icicles. ; 

Thep mu hunger in Winrer that will nor mork tn 
Darvel. 

And it’s een pity bur they should, 

Winter [with Printers} a certain part of a printing prefs, 

To Winer [winteren, Dau. wintern, G_} toabide in a 
place during the winter fezfon. 

Winrer-Creffer, an herb. 

Winsrer-Fiser, a pear of a roundifh form and yellowifh colour 
fpeckled. - 

Winrer-Green, a plant or herb fo named on account of its 
flourifhing in winter, 

Wintar-Heswing, a feafon which isexcepted from the li- 
berty of commoning in the forelt of Dean, 

Winter-Lemon, Marvel, Thorn, kinds of pears. 

Wi'nterey for winterifh) Heather. 

Winvrer-menté [pintep-monat, Sex.) the month of Deces- 
ber. 

Winter Solfice [with Afronsmers) happens on the 1ith of 
December, when the fun comes to the tropick of Cafricora, the 
day being at that time fhorteil, and the night longelt, that is to 
Jay in northern countries. 

To Winer rig [with Huitandmen] is to failow or til the 
land in winter. 

Wiyy [vinewx, F. gine/o, It. and Sp.) from wine, as, a 
siny Smell, 

To Wire [pipan, S.xx.] to troke or wipe off gently any dutt, 
filth, é¢, 

A Wire [of pipen, Sax.}a cleanfing by wiping; alto a re- 
fleftion or clafe rub upon a perfon, a Jeer. 

Wire [prob. of girare, L. to wind round, or virer, F. or 
rather of wter Or werdract, L. GJ gold, filver, copper, or 
other metals, drawn out into long threads. 

To Wrrs-peaw, to draw out gold or filver wire; alfo to 
fpin out a bufinefss allo to decoy a perlon; alfo to get fome- 
thing out of him. 

Wires [in Botany) the long threads which run from Araw- 
berries and other plants, and fix in the earth and propagate other 

Jants. 

Wires, formerly of great ufe to fupport the lady's head- 
cloths, now usd in feveral parts abroad to fupport women’s 
veil: from prefling upon the head. 

Wusacare (prob. of watr-feggher, Du. a diviner] ironically, 
is ufed to fignity an half witted perion, 

Wisarn, ve Hizard. 

Wispom (pipbom, Sax. busdom, Dan J knowledge of high 
matters; allo diicretion, judgment. 

Tell gors the Cafe when Wisnom counfelg. 

If any thing will make a thing go or fucceed that will: And 

therefore we ought upon all emergencies to take her countel. 
Wispom gors beyond @trength. 

Fr. Res Forces de J’ Ejprit Pemporte far ceiies de force. v. 
Wiles. F 

Wispom [with Moralij?s] is defined to Se fuch a difpofition 
of the mind, by which a man is firmly inclin’d to have right 
Sentiments of things that occur to his perception, and to make a 
jull examination of the adlions that belong to his life. 

Wispvom [in God) isa communicable attribute, and confiders 
the relation of things one to another, under the notion of means 
and ends, and of their fitnefs or unfitnels, for the various pur- 
pofes to which they are deligned. 

Wispvom [Hieroglyphi-} was reprefented by the Egyptians, as 
a beautiful woman with fourears and tour hands, and but one 
tongue, hid within her lips that were fhut clole. 

Wispom [in Paisting, &c.) is reprefeated in white robes, 
with a blue mantle feeded with itars. 

Wise [pipe Sax. vile, Dar. wps, Sx. ys, Du. wufle, 


L. G. wes, H. G.] diicrest, well skilled, cunning, witty; alto 
a way, Manner or means: 
Fools makes Feale and Wise Wen cat them, 
Fr Les Fols font da Fete, et tes Sages a margent. 
This is jult as the occafion of the feafls and the nature of the 
gvells are. 


Ki as faid of a great man in Seotéand, that, giving an 
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entertainment, one of his guefts was fo imprudent and unman- 
nerly a3 to hit chis proverb in his teeth; to which he, with great 
prefence of mind as well as jullice, readily aniwer'd: 
Wise Wen wake Proverbs, aad fools reacar them. 
Che Wise Ban ig deceib’d but once the Fool merce. 
Sp. Una vez enganan al prudence dos a. innocente, 

That is, a wife man that is once put upon will take care not 
to be put upen a fecond time alterthe ame manner. 

Ff Things were ro be Done cwrwwe all would be Waser, 
Sp. Sa fas cojas fe pudiegem bazcr dos vezes, todos feria fae 
vies, 

But as they arenot, we ought to take care how wedo them the 
firtt time. 

Wr'sery, dilcreetly. 

A Waist (pipe, Saxe wenth, Da wun'th, G ) a defire, 
a Craving. 

To Wisu [pipeian, Sax. went hen, Da. wiiathea, G.} to 
defire, to crave after 

Wisa inone 2and and f.: in rhe other ana ire which will 
be full fir. 

‘A homely proverb applicable to thofe who are ever withing 
for what they have lite realon to hope. We have a more de- 
cent proverb to expreis the fame thing, wiz, 

FF Wisues were Bories Giqgargs would ride. 

If we could have every thing for withing who would want. 

The Fr. fay: Si foubarts fasfint vrais pferoux fujint Rotis 
(if withes were true coblers would be kings.) 7 

Chen a Chiig ts Done Wises are too late, 
Fr. Aprés fe fait me vaut joubart. 

‘This proverb is defign'd to expole the fully of thofe who after 
a thing is done, and the event don’t anfwer expettation are con- 
tinually crying out, and tormenting others with ddud I~ would 
T had &¢. 

Wisners and Cioulters are poor Ooulbolders. 

People that are continually if i/bing and Weulding are apt ve- 
ry often to build fo much upon the fuccels or event ot their 
empty wifhes, as to neglect their ceconomy. 

Wisnty, cagerly, deliringly. 

Wise (wifp, Sx.) a handiul of hay, flraw, Ee, alfo a wreath 
to put on the head for the more eafy carrving a pail, Gr. 

To Wisr [or rub down) @ Mor/e with Straw. 

_ Wisr [ot pirtan, Sux. to know] known, as, bad 1 wit, 
bad I known, 

Wisvrut [piptgul, Sux.) immoderate defiring. 

Wistiy, hxedly, as, to sook W1STLY at one. 

Wr'sta [eld Ree.] a will or halfan hide of land. 

__To Wit [pizan, Sax. meten, Du. and L. G) to know, 
a0 as tz, 

Wer ye [a law term, common in deeds] dusew ye. 
Sax. bide Dan.) 

Wir [pit, Sux. grinit, Du.) genius, cunningnels, fancy, 
alfo a perfon who is endued with wit. : 

A certain author lays down 4 characterilticks of Wir, 

1. A perfon who with an open air and ealy motion afeds 
thole he converles withal agreeably, and on any fubsect that 
prejents itfelf, advances new thoughts and adorns them with a 
iprightly turn. Such an one is vniverfally call'd a War. 

2. Another who is Icfs folicitous about the choice and delicacy 
of his fentiments, knows how to make himlelf valued, by I know 
not what clevation of dilcourle, who draws a deal of attention 
and fhows a deal of vivacity in his fpeaking, and readinels in hie 
anlwers, is likewis’d acknowledg'd to be a Wit. 

3. Athird who takes lef care about thinking, than about 
fpeaking well, who affects fine words, tho’ perhaps Jow and 
mean in matter; who pleafes by an ealy pronunciation and a 
certain tone of voice is alfo call’d a Wit, 

4. Another, whole chief aim is not to make him(elf efteem'd 
fo much as to raile mirth and laughter; who jokes pertinently, 
rallies pleafantly, and finds fomething to amute himlelf withal in 
every petty fubject, is alio allowd to bea Wir. 

Yet it may be obferv'd that in all thele cafes, there is nothing 
of real wit (as above defin’d) but the whole is imagination or 
memory at moit. 

A true Wit mult have a juft faculty of difcernment; mult 
have at the fame time both a deal of energy and ot delicacy in 
his fentiments; his imagination mull be noble and with al] hap- 
py and agrecable; his expreffion polite and well turn'd; with- 
out any thing of parade or vanity in his diicourle or his car- 
riage. 

It is not at all effential to a Wit to be ever hunting after the 
Bridiane; Qillttudying fine thoughts, and affecting to fay no- 
thing bue what may trike and furprize. 

Wirt [according to Mr Lect) is diflinguithed from judgment 
and he defines it tu bea quick and ready gathering of Jueas, and 

urting thofe together with greaterie and vartery, in which can, 
ve found any agreeablenefs or refemblance, fo as to make up dee 
lightful - ges, and pleafing pictures in the fancy. 
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Wrr and Gull Gribe for the Micory. 

j. e, You are at alofs whether togive the preference to plea- 
{ure or profit. 

Aliud Acpetitus, aliud Sapientia fuadet, Lat. : 

be has fome Wer, but a Fool has the guiding of it. 

That is he do’nt want wit, but he wants prudence and dilcre- 
tion to manage it. Wit and good fenfe are not always compa- 
nions. ; ; 

Good Wits jump. 

i. e. Men of fenfe feldom differ. 

Bought Wir ts bee tf not bought too dear. 

That knowledge which we gain by our own experience, and 
at fome colt, generally mifmanagement or otherwile, coft us too 
dear, a reflection upon that will fometimes lefien our efteem for 
it, and the pleafure we have in the fruition of it. The Germ. 
fay; Schaden macht klug. an a 

Wircn ([picce of pizlian, to enchant, or picnian, to divine, 
Sax. Jan enchantrefs or forcerels, 

Wi'rcr-crart [picce, a witch and cnzpe, art, Sux.] the 
artof bewitching, enchanting, divining, &e. 

Witcn-E/m, a kind of elm. 

Witch -HazeL-TREB, a fhrub. 

wite [pize, Sex.) a punifhment, a penalty, a fine. 

Wik (pio, Sex. bcd, Dan.) a particle denoting company, 
Union. the means, inftrument, manner, Ge. 

Wirn infeparable in compolition as a Pravfixum denotes 
an oppofition, as in rorthfand, withfay, &c. 

Witua’e [pinall, Sax.) befides. 

Witn-THAT, thercupon, 

Witru-Céil/d, teeming, breeding. 

Wirue, a fort of ruth. 

To Witupra’w [ot pid and pagan, Sax.) to retire, to draw 
away from, to withhold, 

Wi THereoness [of pybenu, Sex. tittern, G, and neyye, 
Sax ] fidednels, fhrivelleanefs, drinefs. 

Wi'rusrs [ofa Horje) is the junéture or joining of the 
fhoulder bones, at the bottom of the neck and mane, towards 
the opper part of the fhoulders. 

Wr'THER-BAND, isa piece of iron or band. laid under-neath 
a faddle, about four fingers above the withers of a horfe, to keep 
the two pieces of wood that form the bow right. 

Wr'tHernaM [in fome o/d Statutes] feems to fignify an un- 
lawful diitrefs, made by one who has nor ght ro diitrain. 

WI'THERSAKE i [in the laws of king Canvtns} an apoftate, 

Wr'trHersake § a perfidious rencgado. 

Wrrner-wruna [with Horfemen] a horle is faid to be 
wither wrung, when he has gotten a hurt in the withers. 

To Witn-noLp [of pid-healoan, Sex.) to keep back, to ftop, 
to detain what is anothers. 
eee [of piv healoan, Sax.] kept back, topped, 

yed. 

Wi'ruin [pivinan, Sex.J on the infide, alfo at home, it like. 
wife determines the fpace of time in which any thing is doing. 

Wirtntn, in the fpace or compas of, 

Wirwin-poarp [Seu-Term] within a fhip, 

Wirtuo'vut [pd ouran, Sex.] on the outfide, abroad, alfo an 
exclufive prepolition, the oppolite to within, fo dearm without 
Book, or by heart. 

Wirnour Boarp [Sea Term) without or out of a fhip, 

Te Wirnsay’ [of piv-pecgan, Sax.) to gainfay, to deny, to 
contradict. 

To Witasta'np (of piv-ptanban, Sax.] to oppofe, to refit. 

Wi'tHwinp, the herb bind-weed. 

Wituy [pivig, Sex.) an offer. 

WitTcess, without wit. 

Wi tiina. a filly perfon, 

A Wr'twass [pitnerre, Sex. bidnes, Dax. witne, Su) one 
who teftifies a thing. 

Eye Witness, aperfon who teltifies upon the evidence of 
his fight. 

Ear-Wtness, a perfon who teflifies upon the evidence of 
his hearing. 

To Wi'rness [pican, Sax. witna, Sw.] to bear witnels; to 
fublcribe a writing as a witnefs, 

Te bear Witness [of pitneyte of pican, Sax.) to bear a telli- 
mony te. 

To be Witrwess [or godfather] to a child. 

Wirwess my Hand, in teltrmony of which I fign my hand, 

Wrtrar? [piezol, confcious to himlelf, of pitan, Sex. to 

W'trot§ know] one who knows himlelf to be a cuckold 
and 4; contented. 

Witten, endu'd with wit, as balf-witted, of a fender wit; 

dull vitted, ftupid; gwick wetted, of an acute genius. 

Wirre'n a Gemotes [pittena Zemoty, Sax.) the council or 

gy ie Saxon nobility; in aflillance to the king. 
i TsM, a quaint or witty faying. 
Wr'triry, mein. inassavaty. oo 


Witty [bitciz, Sax. wmitsig, H. G.] fall of wit. 
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Wi'rriness, fulnels of wir. 

Wirrincry [ptenolic, Sux.) knowingly. 

Wi'twat,a oud. 

Te Waive (pipian, Sux.] to take to wife, to marry. 

A qpan canner Wive and rhrive borh tn a Bear. 

That is, the expences and lols of time in courting, wedding, and 
giving and taking vilits afver marrizge will generally ballance a 
man’s gains in the frit year, eipecially if he throw a chrittening 
intn the account, 

Wr'vean (in Heraldry) an animal with wings and 
feet like a bird, but the cail, G'e. like a ferpent, or 
a fort of flying ferpent, the upper part referbling a 
dragon, and the lower a ferpent. } 

Wives, v. Wife. 

Wrzarp [prob. of pipe, Sax. and atrt, nature Dw } a for- 
cerer, aconjurer, Ge. 

, Woe W% [po pa or pe, Sax, wor, Dy. bee, Dan. ve, Le 
s2i, Gr.) griet trouble, sorrow. 
@ halty Man will neber mant Wo. 

Inconfiderate actions are generally attended with fatal con- 
fequences; or if by defy we will underiland a paffonate fery- 
temper'd man, the proverb is as true. 

Woap [poo, Sax, fierce or furious) an herb uled in dying 
blue, and with which the ancient Britows painted their bodies, 
efpeciaily their faces with fiightful figures, to make them look 
terrible to their enemies. 

To Woan, to dye blew with wead. 

Wo'pen [ot poden Sux. # 2 = 
i. ¢@. fierce or ‘urious] was = 
the firlt or chiet God of the 
antient Tewtones, Germans, 
Saxons, and other nothern 
nations, but more particu 
larly of the Goths Textones, 
Germans, and Saxons. He 
Was, according to their no- 
tions, tobe appeas'd by fa- 
crifices no lef3 than human, 
and to be made propitious 
by many barbarous rites, 
To him they made their 
prayers before a battle; and 
when they had obtain'd vi- 
tory, they facrificed {uch 
Prloners to bim as they 
had taken in battle. From 
this idol the fourth day of 
the week receiv’ its name 
of Wooeny-nex, which 
we now call HM eane/iay. 
This Woden was the father 










of Thor, or Jupiter (ac- ag Serr: SSS 
SoS ee S| 
cording to fome) and the a2. Lititusnai enmity SESS 


es or apse fay, the Afercary of the Remuss. 
o'ruLfot porul, Sax.) forrowful, fad, unhappy. 
Wo'rutty, refute dahil ~ 

Wu FULNESs, wretchednefs. 

Wotn([pold, Sax.]a champain land free from wood, a down. 
Hence in compofition ip proper names, it denotes a prefeét or 
governor, as Bene polo, Bert-wo/d, an illuflrious governor, €'¢, 
alfo an herb, 

Wour (fr. P/.) Wouves (pulp, Sux. ulff, Daw. and Sw, 
wolf, Dw. and G. wola, Zewt. of wrilworn, Ce/t.to devour) a 
beaft of prey, a cruel, bloody, ravenous, watchful creatures able 
to endure hunger, longer than any other beaits, but when preit 
by it, breaks out. and tears the firll flocks it meets with; and is 
therefore compar'd to a refolute commander, who having been 
Jong befieged, being at lait reduc'd to famine, makes a deiperate 
fally upon his enemy and drives all before him, and having van- 
quifh'd his oppofers, returns into his quarters laden with honour, 
plunder and provifions. 

The antients who belicv’d tranfmigration of fouls, thought 


that thofe of men given to rob and plunder, at their death, paffed 
into wolves. 


Wo re [with Surgeons] a fort of eating ulcer, 

Wore [Hierog/spbically) was by the ancients ufed to fignily 
the thamelul manners of a whore. Hence Lupa, [a fhe wolt] 
L. fignifies an whore or impudent woman; and thence bawdy- 
houfes are called Lupanaria, 

Cogive the Woxr the ctrather te keep. 

A reproof to thofe who are {9 inditereet to entruit any thing 
to one whofe bufinels or nature ir is to dettroy it, or make ule of 
it himfelf. The Latins fay: Ab ficlefe evers lupo commifi/is 
and the Germans, Den Bork jum Girtaer. “The Fr: fa 
with us: Denner fa Brebis @ gurder ag Loup. We fay likewiles 
To fer the Fox to keep the Geese. 

Coa hold a Wotr bp the Garg. 
Lat, Lupum curious tenere, 


Is 
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Ts to be fure avery perilous fituation, and that is the meaning of 
this proverb, The Germans fay: Furftyen Chie und Angel 
Tecken (i.¢. tallick between the door and the hinges) not co 
know how to get out or in, to be at a pinch, or in great ftraits, 
neortto know what refolution to taxe, becaule there is peril on all 
fides. The Fr. fav, aswe: Terir le Loup par les Oreiiles, or, 
Coucher entre Lenclume et le marteau. (to lie between the ham- 
mer and the anvil.) Thelt: Dinanza s/ precipitio, ¢ di dictret 


Co keep the Worr out of Doors. 

That is, to keep from ftarving. 

A If olf held falt by the ears, was an emblem of a man encom- 
pafied with diflicultics and troubles, 

Woxves, v. Wolf. ; 

Wouves, this land was anciently very much infeed with 
wolves, But king £dzar, in the year gg9, impofing on the 
meueiih a tribute of 300 wolves, 4. ¢. that they fiould kill to many 
yearly, in time the land was cleared of wolves. ; ; 

Worves Heads [in ancient Tinzes) out-lawed perfons fo called, 
becaufe as there was a price fet on the heads of wolves, foxes and 
ether deftrudtive animals, fo out-law'd perfons, being out of the 
protection of the laws, were liable to be killed by any who would 
take them if they made refillance or fled. 


Wotr’s Bane {pulp-bana, Sax.] an herb. 

Wore: Man, v. Were wolf. 

Wo rr’s Toots [with Horferven] is a name given to the exce- 
ffive height of fome of the grinders, with fhoot out points as 
they increafe in length, and not only prick the tongue, but hurt 
the lips in feeding. 

Wo'tviss, of the nature of a wolf, ravenous. 

Wo'LvisHLy, ravenoully, 

Wo'LvisuNness, ravenouinels, . 

Wore-montd [pole-monat, Sax.) the month of Yanuary, in 
which the #olves are molt ravenous. 

Wo'Mmax, (ir. P/.) Women [piman, prob. of pamb and 
man, or as fome will of pyfman, Sax. of wpf or wrf, Zewt, a 
Web and Man; but in that manner it is better deriv'd from wan, 
C. Br, a Bed and Man, q. d.a weaving perion, for Mav, in it’s 
original fignifies as Homo in Latin, either Man or Woman. And 
the diftinguithing name for the male Sex was in Sax. pen, pene 
or pend of were, Wehtamair, Ce/ticé, from whence likewile 
the Latin vir.} the female of human race. 

Women, Qicalth, and Cline, habe each two Qualities, a 
good and a bad. ; 

That is, they are either a bleffing or a curfe, according to the 
ufe we make of them. The Fr. tay: Femme, Argent, et Vin, 
ont leur bien et feur venin, (i. e. they have their good and their 
poilon.) 

Woman Gio to Man. 
It. Donna, Deanne. 
Sometimes, but it is to be hop'’d they are oftner bleffings. 
Women, Mind and fortune are gtben tu chenge. 
Span. Mogér, Vitnto y Uentira prijie fe mada. 
Women and Gline, Game and Decete, 
Make the Giralth fimall and rhe Ganrs great. 

This proverb is the tranflation of an old monkifh rhime which 
suns thus. 

Pifces, perdices, vinum, wee nom meretrices, 
Corrumpunt ciffam, et quicguid ponis in iflam. 

The truth of it is known by too many by wotul experience. 

The Germans fay: 
tiiivfel, caeibes, Glrin und Srer, 
Machen manchen den Beutel leer. 

The Span: La Maugér, y il vino, fican al bimbre de ting (wo- 
men and wine make a man mad ) 

@ Woman's Hind tg like the Ctind, in a Gtinter's Aight. 

That is, liable to changes to fignify the ficklenels and incon- 
ftancy of women; in which perhaps the men are not much be- 
hind them. The Latins were however pleas'd to fay; Varium 
& mutabile femper Femina. 

Wo'manisu [pimmane, Sex.] like a woman, effeminate. 

To Wo'MaNnize, to act like a woman. 

A Ladys Woman, or, Wailing woman, 

A Woxan of the Towa, a courtezan. 

Womannoop, the ftate or condition of a woman. 

Wome [pamb, Sax.) the matrix of a woman, &'c. 

Women, v. Woman. 

Won fot pinnan, Sax.] did win, fe. v. Te Win. 

Wo's ver (punder of punorian, Sax. monter, Dy. ipunder, 
G. wunter, dew.) an admirable or ftrange thing; allo the aét 
of admiring at. 

gt toil be but nine Daps Wonper. 

Any thing new or itrange is apt to make a great deal of noife 
in the beginning, bur is generally but the admiration of a few 
days: And therefore this proverb is a Proper encouragement 
for fuch as are afraid ef doing a good thing for fear of being fin. 
gular, which at belt is but a lame excuie. 7 


Vo Wonpsx [punopian, Sex. undrer, Den. undra, Su. 





VO 


anderen, Da. wwandern, G. mauntarn, Test} to adinire at) 
to be n admiration at the extraordinarinets of a thing. 

J Wonver, or would fain know, 
Wo'xperruL, allonilhing, fuiprizing. 

Vo "NDERFULLY, durprizing! 
Wo'NpERFULNESS, the Wonderful 
WoNDEROUS? 
WoONpRoUs 
Wo NDERMENY® [of ponden, Sax. and sent, F, term] won- 

dering. 

Wonr [of xepana, of sepanian or punian Sux. wond, Sx. to 
be accullomed to] ufe, cuflom, habit 

To Wonr [punian, or sepunian, Sax-] to be ufed or accu- 
ftomed to. 

Wo'spers of the World, 
feven in number, 

1. The Wall of Badyfow, and the pleafant penfil gardens 
planted on it, by Sverirantis, built of a fat clay, only found near 
the river Ewpbrates, and were very large and high. Pijtay 
{peaks of zoo feetin height, and fome 256 3 but the common 
opinion is, that they were so cubits high, and fo broad, that 
two or three chariots might go upon them in a breatt without 
danger, the compals of them about, is [aid to be about twenty 
two Engiifd miles; 300000 men are (aid to have been emt lov'd 
in making this wall, many years; but fome fay it was made in 
one year. 

2. The Labyrinth of Ecypt. See in letter Z, 

3- The Pyramids of E2ypt. See Pyramids, 

4. The Muiujolewm of Carte, which queen Artemifia buiie 
as a fepulchre for her deceafed husband, tho’ he was not depo- 
fited there; for the queen had fo endeared an atfectoon tor him, 
that fhe caufed the aflics of his coniumed body to be put intu 
wine, and drank them to give him a lodging in her heart. 
See Mazjalewm in letter Af, 

§- The Co/sffis of Roodes. See Colaffas, 

6. Jupiter Osympixs, is id to have been the neatelt of all 
thefe works made by Phidias, of 150 cubits high. ‘Ihe head 
was of pure gold, but the body was of brals. It was erctted 
by the £/eaas, a people of Greece, and placed in a temple dedi- 
cated to Jupiter, which was inriched afterwards with mahy cu. 
rious repretentations, and excellent ftatues. “Vhs ftatwe of fx. 
piter was fitting in a chair half naked; but from the girdle down. 
wards he was covered; in the right hand he held an eagle, and in 
the left a lcepter. ‘The upper part being uncover’d, intimated 
that he was known tothe angels; but the lower parts being co- 
vered, fignified that God hides himieli in his works from the 
inferior creatures. 

The emperor Ca/izala endeavoured to tranfport this fatee 
to Romes but thofe that were employ'd about it, are reported to 
have been frighted from their enterprize by fome uhexpected 
accident. 

7- Thetemple of Diana at Epbajus, an incomparable work, 
fupported by 120 large pillars, every one the fole enterprize and 
work ofa king, who was refolved to make his 
nificence appear upon his pillar See Diaaa, 

Wonvers of the Peck fin Deréyjcire.] 

Tine firit of thele wonders is Chatiwarre Hise, &. the noble 
feat of the duke of Devonjbire, where, befides the Ratelinels of 
thee dikce, and curiolities within it, too many here tobe decribed, 
there are plealant gardens adorned with ex quilite water.works. 
t. Neptune with his fea nymphs, which feem to {port themiclves 
in the waters, which appear to fallupon fea-weeds. 2, A pond 
where fea horfes continually do roll. 3. Atree, exactly reiem- 
bling a willow, made of copper, of which (by turning a cock) 
every leaf continually diilils drops of water, and fo lively repre- 
fents a fhower of rain. 4. A grove of cypreis and a caicads, 
at the top of which itand two tea nymphs, with each a jar un- 
der her arm, from whence the water {all ng upon the calcade 
produces a loud rumbling noiic, like the Ezyptiae or dediax 
cataracts. §, At the bottom of this calcade is another pond, in 
which is an artificial rofe, thro’ which the water alcends and 
hangs fufpended in the air, in the figure of that fuwer. 6, 
There is another pond, where there is Merea ry pointing at the 
gods, and throwing up water. 7. There are allo leveral fine 
ftatues of gladiators, and other curiofities. 

The 2d is the mountain call'd Alene Tor, which is almofl con- 
tinually fhivering down earth and great ilones, in fuch plenty, 
and with fo great a noile, as often to frighten the neighbouring 
inhabitants, and to be heard at fome miles dillance, yet never 
vifibly grows le(s, tho’ it hath thus continued for feveral genera- 
tions, 

The 3d is Eliden-Hole, a wide and terrible chafm, about four- 
teen yards in length, and jeven in breadth. ‘Che mouth of it 
craggy, but the inward recetles contracted and intricate. It is 
accounted bottomlels, becaufe it could never yet be fathom'd 
by any art of man, tho’ divers attempts have been made, tho* 
it has been plumbed 1o the depth of 834 yards, 80 of which 
funk into the water; and the Earl of Leicejfer hired a man to £0 
down ina basket of floacs, who was let down z00 ells, and teing 
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pulled up, was both fpeechlefs and fenfele’, aad died within 
cight days of a phrenfy. It is ufoal for thote that go to fee it, 
to throw down ftones, and lay their ear to the mouth of the pics 
which make a great rattling and noife for a long time, whic 

is leifened by degrees, till it gets beyond the {phere of hearing. 

The 4th is Buxton-ewells, in number nine, the water of 
which is hot, fulphurous and faline, yet not fetid, bat very pa 
latable. They ipring out of a bafs Jike marble, and in as 
pleafant to fee the fulphurons halitus break out in bubbles, and 
impregnate the water. Thele waters are very falutiferous. 

The sth is Weeding-Well or Tides Well, a {pring that ebbs 
and flows like the fea, fometimes two or three times in an hours 
and upon the finking of the water makes a gugsting notie like 
the pouring of liquors out of bottles, but much louder. The 
diameter ot the {pring is abouta yard, and the depth much the 
fame, and the water rifes and falls about three quarters of a yard. 

The 6:h is a remarkable cave, the entrance of which is at 
the foot of a large mountain call’d Coftmesi, by a {mallarch, fo 
low, for feveral paces, that thafe who go into it are forced to 
ercep upon all fours for a while; but then it opens to a conlide- 
rable height, not unlike to the roof of a lary cathedral. Ona 
the right hand is an hollow caverncall’d Pos!s Chamber, where 
by fitting a ftone upon the wall, a nuily echo rebounds. 
Hence vour guide conduéts you, with a candle, over ridges 
and rocks of ttone,and fhews you many reprefentations of art and 
nature produced by the petrilying water continually dropping 
from the roof and fides of the rock, “here are the repreienta- 
tions of the molt curious fret-work, organ and choir work, and 
in other places the figu et of animals, as the hody of aman, a 
lion, a dog, and many other beatls, which pregnant fancy rer- 
dily fuggeits, asalfo a chair, flitches of bacon, a lanthorn, and 
many other varieties, A little farther is a pillar, called the 
Deen of Scots Pillar, clear and bright as alabvatter ; and beyond 
that a iteep afcent of near a quarter ofa mile high. which ser- 
miinates near the roof in a hollow call'd rhe Neeales Eye, in which 
when the guide places his candle, it repreients a ttar in the fir- 
miment. A piftol being fired off, near the queen of Scat's pil- 
lar, gives a report nearasloud asacannon, You return back a 
different way, palling feveral currents of water, Some fay 
this cave take its mame of one Pes/, a notorious robber and out- 
law, who fied from jultice; others, that he was fome hermit, 
who there lived a retired lite. A litle diflance from Poss Hole, 
is a {mall clear brook, memorable for its compolition of hot and 
cold water, founited in the fime flream, that you may at once 

ut the finger and thumb of the lame hand, the one into the 
Bee, and the other into the eald, 

The 7th is the Desif's Arfe or Peak’s Arje, a wide fubter- 
yancous cavern running under the hill near Cayiletem, the en- 
trance of which is large, but the farther you go, the narrower 
it grows; the top of of it is very high, and »ppears to the eve 
to bea moll graceful arch, chequer'd with diveriity of coloured 
flones, from which continually drops a {parry water that pe- 
trifices. Withi this arch are feveral fmall buildings, which are 
inhabited by poor people, who live there ready to attend tra- 
vellers who have the curiolity to come to {ce theie rarities. 
This cave, after you are gotten a little way in it, is very dark 
and flippery, by a reafon of a current of water that runs aiong it, 
and you are forced to itoop, becaule the rock hangs floping fo 
low; but having pafled this place, and a brook adjoining (which 
is not tobe waded fometimes ) the arch opens it felf again, and 
brings you to afecond current, with large banks of fand in and 
by it. This current is paffable, but in a little time you come 
to athird current that isimpaflable, and then the rock cloles. 

Wont tines the young of cattle. 

+ ee a field or meadow, Sax. 

Won't a corrupt abbreviation of sill wot, 

Wonr [grwobur from gemalnen, G.] uled, accuflemed. 
The verb te wont, (to be accullomed) is out of ule. 

Wont [prnd, Sax.) a mole. 

To Woo [pogan, Sax.Jto court or make love to, to entreat. 

Wo'ornce [of poxan, Sax.) courting or making love to. 

Happy ts the Woorne, tyar'g not tong a doing. 
We have ancther proverb which is directly oppolite to this. 
Ghatp Meeting, a hap Barting. 

And yet they may both be founded on realon and trath: 
for a match which meets with many interruptions, and gives 
cpportunity to love or fancy to cool, is frequently as tstal, as 
that which is huddled up without thought or confideration. 

Wo'en [pogenc, Sax.) a fweetheart. 

Woop [at want, G. iwod, Tews. rage, fury] mad. 

Woop [pubu, Sax. wodh, Sx. hout, timber, wourt, a fo- 
reft Da ans O. G.] timber; alio a {pot ef ground belet with 
frees and thrubs that grow {pontaneonfly. 

Bou cannot fee Woop for Crees. 
_ A proverb fpuken to them who over look things that are 
full betore them, “We fay likewite 5 


SFE bad been a Giolf ir would habe orria pou. 
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Or, 
gf it had brea a Gear triwould habe bir pou. 
woo'ben [of pubu, Sax.) made of wood. 

Woo'bp-MONGER [punu, and mangene, Sax.) a timber mer- 
chant. 

Woop Binp [pup binn, Sax.) a hony-fuckle. 

Woop.case [with Guaners}a cale m.de of two pieces 6f 
hollow wood, fo that the wood of the one joins clofe to the 
other, like two half cartridges to put into the Sore of a canon. 

Woop-cock [pubs coc, Sa>.} a wild fowl. 

One Wooncocex dors not make a Winter, 

Woon-cock Soff [in Hasbandry] ground that hath a foil un- 
der the turf, which is of a woodcock colour, and is nor goud. 

Woon «nd Wood Cwith Mariners] is when two pieces are let 
into each other, fo that the wood of one joins clole to the other. 

Woon-corn, a certain quantity of oats or other grain, in 
antient times given by cultomary tenants co their lord, for li- 
berty to pick up dead and broken wood. 

Woop CULVER : : 

woou seat a Lind of pigeon, 

Wooo-Fretrin [punu, Sox. and freter, L. G. a Devsur- 
erjan infedt, akind of worm, 

Woo'pcetn [old Lazo] the gathering or cutting wood with- 
ina Furelts allo money paid for che me tothe forellers; alfo an 
immunity or freedom from this payment by the king’s grant. 

Woop-Lands, places in thole countries where are many 
woods. 

Woon-Lart, a finging bird well known. 

Woop Louse, achurch or heufe bug, an infeét. 

Woop Mes, officers of a forcl, who have the charge of 
looking 10 the king's woods. 

Woopmore, an antient name of the foreft court, now called 
the Court of Attachments. 

Woop-Pecter, a wild fowl, that picks and hollows trees with 
its bill. 

Woop-Piea Coxrt [in the forelt of Clua in ShropDire] a court 
there held for determining all matters of wood and feeding of 
cattle. 

Wonn-Sage, an herb. 

Wooo Sere, an intect. 

Woop-Snipe, [punu-pnize, Sax.) a fowl. 

Woon for wild] Serred 

Woop. Ward, an otiicer of a foreft, who walks with a forelt 
bill and takes cognizance of all offences committed, at the next 
{wain-mote or court of attachments. 

Woon War, an herb, 

4 Woon [or timber) yard. 

A Wooprn Ruff, a pillory. 

Wo0'py [pudigz, Sex.) tull of woods or trees, 

Wo’optxess, having wood, fulnefs of wood. 

Wooenr, a fweet- heart. 

Woor [pepra, Sox.) the thread interwoven crofs the warp, 

Woot [puile, Sux. ulle, Sv. woll, Dv. and G J) a matter for 
clothing, growing on the backs of fheep. 

our Ctir's area Woon gathering. 

Spoken to thoie whw are fo penfive and full of thoughts in 
company, that they don’t give attention to what they hear or 
fy, Lhe Germ: fays The habe eure Grdancken nicht bep. 
fammen. ‘The Fr: Vows avez 2 Esprit égare. Your thoughts 
are allray, your wit is wandering. 

@ qreat Crp and little Woon, faid the De.-l when he shore 
the bogs. 

H. G. Gicl Gefihrep wenig ctolle. Spoken to thofe wha 
make a great flutter and noile about nothing: or that make great 
boalts of trifles; according to the Latin vere; Mugnus es in 
Verbis, in Faftis nudias buseris, or, Parturiunt montes najeiter 
ridseulas meus. Ovid. Mach Bruit little Fruit. 

Woo':ten [of pullen, Sex. ullen, Sx, wollen, Dy. and G. 
wool} made of wool. 

WooLLen éraper, one who retails all manner of woollen m2- 
nufadtures, efpecially cloth. 

Woo'try [pullig, Sax.] made of wool, &e. 

Woo':uinxess, woolly qualiry. 

Woou-coméer [pul cambep, Sax.) one, whofe profeffion it is 
to comb wool, 

Wo'Lvesueop [pulpey-hepod, Sux, i. e. Wolf's Head) the 
condition of an out-law'd perion, who, if he could not be taken 
alive, might be killed and his head brought to the king. 

Woot-Drivers, thole perlons who buy wool in the country, 
and carry it to the clothicrs or market towns to fell it again. 

Woot-Sraple, a city, town, or any place appointed for the 
fale of wool. 

Woot-Winders, thofe perfons who wind up the ficeces of 
wool, in order to be packed and fold, into a bundle, it being 
cleanfed according to flatute. 

Woo'step. See Worfed, 

Worp [in an drmy, sc.) is forme word that is given to be the 
token or mark of diitinction, by which {pies or treacherous per- 
fons are known; it lerves likewile to prevent farprizes, 

Woans 
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Worns[ponver, Sax. ocve, Dex. woordte, Dy. worte, G. 
waurdat, Jeut.) cillinét artieulate founds, agreed on by men 
to convey their thoughts and fentiments by; aloan offer in a 
bargain, a promife. 

fo fend Worn, ora mefirge. 

To eave Worn, or anan{wer for any one. 

By Word of mouté, exprels'd in words. AAs 

Worn for Worp, conceiv'd, exprefs‘d or copied in the very 
fame words without any alteration, 

4 Worop beak, or nomenciator. 

«To Worn, toexpre(s or indite. 

The Worn of God, a woman of an agreeable afpedt, fowing 
with one hand her grain in good ground, and having in the o- 
ther afword; at her feet a plummet, anda burning torch, by a 
fountain of water. 

Manp Woops will not fill a ulbel. 

This proverb is a fevere taunt upon VerdeSty and ja@antions 
Talking : againit great promifes of doing what they never intend 
to perform; a reflection upon thole perfons, who, fo they can 
but be Mifers of their own pockets and fervices, will be down- 
right Prodigals of fair words; but they, according to another 
proverb, batter no par{nips;,and fo, Re opitwlandom mom verdis, 
fay the Latins ; and, jan Sw mp ata) OM) NA DN 
the Hebrews. Wa Ww ms \p ‘TVS NON 

H. G, Worte fillen den fac& nicht. Lt. Parale nen empione 
il corps. 

A Worp to the Ctife. 

This proverb inftruéts us, that it is ridiculous as well as unne- 
eeflary to ule a fuperijuiry of words to men of fenfe, judgment 
and learning, the French fays Le Sage entend a demi mot (the 
wile man comprehends at half a words {peaking ) and the Ger- 
mans, Den Sclehrien if gut predigen. (Ie is good preaching 
to the learned, é. ¢. they are foon initrudted. Ferdumm Sapienti 
Jat of. Lat. 

any a true Worn Cpoken in Felt. 
Lat. Ridentem dicere verum----guid vetat. 
Spoken when a perfon makes a jelt of athing, which by con- 
current Circamitances may rationally be fuppos'd to be true. 
tuple the Worn tg in pour Gouth, te iw pour oipin; 
when ‘tis once {poken, tg anorher's. 

This proverb gives us a very uleful and neceflary caution a. 
gainit being too free in our dilcourfe; and enforces it by a very 
prevalent arguments for thereby we give a weapon into the 
Wands of an enemy (if fuch fhould be in the company) with 
power fo turn it upon our-felves at his pleafure. The Letins 
lays ( Nefest vox miffa reverti (i. e. a word once {poken can't 

cturn. Orbe recal'd) Geredt wf geredt, fay the Germans (i.e. 
what is {poken is {poken, and can’t be unfpoken. ‘The Spaniards 
fays A quitm dizes tu puridid, a ite das tw Libertid. (to whom 
you tell your fecret, to him you refign your liberty. The Fr. 
Parole jetties va par tout @ la velé. "Whe It. Parsle di bocca e pie- 
ta gettata chi le riajpetta _ gies meta, We have another 
proverbs Sometimes Words burt more than Steords, &c. Sp. sas 
dicre-mala patcbra, que ejpada, abi lada. 

@ an of Worps and not of Derdg. 

gs like a Garden full of Curcds. 

That is, make a great fhew ata dillance, but when examin'd 
into appear plainly to be nothing. The Jt. fay; Aya pampani, 
peca uva, (leaves enough but few grapes, } 

& Worn before igs worry two behing, 

That is, a word {poken in time is better than two when it 
is too late. 

Fare Worns break no Bones; but foul Woros manp 
& one. 

& Good Worn is as foon faid ag an ill one. 
Goud Worns colt nothing. 

Thefe proverbs are made ule of to difluade men from paffio- 
nate words, which icldom do any good, Sofomom fays, A fof? 
Anjwer turneth away wrath: But grievous Words fir up 
Anger. The Spanicrds lay; Corteia de bica vile mucho, 5 fico 
cofto fa Langue (good words don’t fies (blither) the tongue. 

o’xvy [prob. of ponvix, Sax.) abounding in words, &¢. 
o’apiness, talkativeneis, Ge, 

Wore, v. To Wear. 

To Worx [ peoncan, Sex, werrken, Dx. werrken and 
wiirrben, G_ | to labour, to operate, to have effect, 

Wrovucut [paphe, or peonht or proxy, Sax. (Lr. Imp. 
Part, P.) did work, have wrought. 

Te Work @ Horfe, [in Horjemanfbip) upon Volts or Head, 
and Hawaches, in or between two hecls, is to pailage him, or 
make him go fide ways upon two parallel lines, 

Co Work for a dead Warfr. 

This proverb is apply’d to thole who are obliz'd to work 
themlelves out of debt, which, however jult, is geucrally, very 
mortyfy ing. 


and 


Cfioman's Work is neber done. 
How true this is every good houfe-wiie daily experiences, 


Work [penc, or prone, pope Sur. wreak, Sv. werk, Dy. 





Wo 


nd G. merck, Teu?.} labour, pains in doing any thing; bull. 
neiss allo the produét of the biain, ally deeds. 





?, are hieroglyphically renselented by 
a woman holding both ker hands open, and diteovering in escia 
of them an eve. 

A Perfe Work is reprefented by a woman holJing in one 
hand a looking gla, and in the other a fquaring 
of compatics, si . Z 
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mule and pair 


Manp Hands make Lahr Work. 

Becaufe every one takes his fhare ot it, and fo fr is to every 
one but a littic. Lat. Afi/teram grende fevatar Onuwi, 
H.G. Gicle Hinde machen ge bymimnde Avbeur. Gree Uae 
XyoWASG er ecAeTH, 

Banp Hands make Might Work. 

Becaule every one depending upon his companion, the whole 
lies either undone, or not done as it Mhould be, 

Vin bave made fine Work on't (ironically fpcken) you 
have {poil'd all 

Wo’axine [of pzoncan, Sux J labouring, taking pains; sl 
ermenting, as beer, We. 

Work daz, every day in the week, excepting fanday and 
holidays. 

Work 4safe in general is any houle or place fet apart for 
carrying on any manufacture; but is more particularly apoly'd 
to certain houfes built in molt towns and corporations appro- 
priated for the employment and maintenance of the poor. 

Wo'’rk Man [pene-man, Sax.) an artificer, € 

WO'RKMANLI KE [of pene-man and x J artificial 

Wo'RKMANSHIP ie pene-man and Sis, of pevpe, Sex.) il 
thing produced by the artifcers alfo art or artiticialnels. 

Works [in Military Affairs] all the fortification: about the 
hody of any places as Ourworks are thole without the firfl in- 
clofure. 

Woartp [poplo, Sex.] the univerfe 3 allo the generality of 
the people 3 the vulgar, in diflinétion to the moie knowing, 
learned or noble. 

Tbe Wortop, a fecular life (in oppofition to a religious life.) 

Tie Worwp to come, a future life. 

Wortp, is often made ule of as anexpletive term, eg. f 
know mot in tee World what te do. 
World, &c. 

4 Wortp, agreatdeal, or a great number, as, @ (orld of 
Riches, a World of Company, See 

To bave the Worn ina String or to drive the Worn befire 
en?, to be fortunate in all one’s undertakings. 

The Worup[ Hierog/yphically) was by the anticnts reprefent- 
ed by a round temple, becaule the divine mijeily hath created 
it for his own glory, to receive in it the re.pect, of all creatures, 
and becaufe it appears like a large and ts Wileledifee, excel- 
lently well adorn’d, fupported by the power of God, cover'd 
with the heavens, and diltinguitl’ d into feveral apartments. 
See Serapis. 

Worn [Hierog/ypbic,] the common hieroplyphick of it, 
was a globe, on which was repreiented the circles of the Zoci. 
ack, with the figns in it, and round about a multitude of itars, 
This globe being fupported on the fhoulders ofa man wu pon his 
Knees (called dt/is) his knees being cover'd with his lone ears 
ment, intimates that the world is upheld by the power of God, 
who feems to be covered to the lower ranks of creatures 
divers emblems and dark thadows. 

Wortop, the harmony of it [Mieres/yp.] or the rare corref- 
pondency that isin the world between the leveral parts that 
compo'e it, was reprefented by the image of the God Pax, with 
two horns upon his head, and a rank of feven Mencer pipes in 
his hand, fo joined together that their mulick make an harmo- 
nious confort. The two horns were an emblem of the 
he had allo a Jeopard’s skin about his fhoulders wi 
fented the beautiful variety of the Mars, 

Che Worn ts Ins who enjoys ir, 

Leta man poffefs never fo great a thare of temporal bleffings, 
he can be faid to enjoy no more than what he mates a realunable 
ule of according to the Latia proverb; Nudlys Arscyy; 
Nifi temperato jplendeat Uji. 7 

Che Worrp was never fo Dull, but if one will nor 
another will. 

A comfort in difappointments in courtfhip on either fide, and 
is applicable upon any refulal. Jeeeries aliars, & te b 
dlexts. ‘ 

Wo’RLpILy, after a worldly-minded manner. 

Wo'rtontiness (prob, poplolicneyye, of poplogzelic and 
nerye, Sax.) worldly. mindednets, 

Wo'RLDLI Na, a worldly shinded man or woman. 

Wortptr [of } onla and zeminde, Sax, the 

Wo'Ripiy-mixorp § mind] having the mind fixcd onthe 
profits or pleafures of the world; covetous, 

Wor [pynm, or form Sax. Worn, Dy. and G. og, 
Dan. vers, F. verme, Lt, vermis, L.} a creeping ina, alio a 
wretched creature, 
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Woat is varioufly compounded according to the different 
foecies of worms, a3, Belly-cosrm, Bost-ccorm, Chur-corm, 
Earth warrt, Gloto-werm; Hard score; Ring-worm; Silk-oorm, 
MGod.ersrm, &e. 

He bas gat a Worst, he is mazzotey or capricious. 

Worm or {crew wire fora gun. ; 

Worm [with Didi/ers] a long {pirally winding pewter pipe, 
placed ina tub of water, to cool and thichea the vapours in 
dittiiling of {pirits. 

To Worst one, to work a perfon out of a place, benefit, Ge. 

Wor Eaten [of pypm, and xan, Sax. } eaten with worms, 

Wo'amwoon [wermod, Brit. pepemod or pympypt, Sex. 
mermubr, G. all of wearmbde, Tews, heat, and to the Mi/nians 
now call it ] a plant well known. . 

Woarm-crass, an herb goud to kill worms in human bodies. 

Wormeseen, the feed ot a plant called He.y H’ormrvood. 

To Worm a@ Cable (with Marixers} is to firengthen it by 
winding a {mall rope all along between the ftrands. : 

To Worm a Deg, is to take out a worm from under his 
tongue, which if let alone would caufe him to ran mad. 

Worn, v. To Wear, 

To Wo’rry [popian, to run to and fro, or of penizean, to 
provoke, or morgen, Dw. wurgen, G. to flrangle} to touze or 
tug, to pull or tear in pieces, as wild beaits do; alfo to teaze 
Or vex, 

Manp Hounds foon Worry one Ware.. 

Tt is impoflible for the ftrength, pow'r or cunning of one 
man to bear up againft the united force of a multitude, but like 
the hare in the proverb, after all his endeavours, wiles and 
counter-turns they will come up with him, and worry him in 
the end, We fay, in another proverb 

Emo to one is Ds at Football. 

Lat. Ne Hercules ipfe contra duos or, Noli pugnare duobus, 
Gr. Mid’, Heoxans wpis Sve. Fr. Dewx contre an, cof? trop. 

as (hiepye, or pypye, Sax.) more bad. (/r. Comp. of 
bad.) 


Cihat's Worse than til Luck! 

A proverb or exclamation very commonly us'd when any 
thing mifcarries barely by misfortune. There is a return to it, 
but too paltry as well as obfcene to find place here. 

To take for better for Worse, to marry, alluding to an ex- 
preflion in the celebration of matrimony, according to the rites 
of the Church of England, 

Wo'asutp [peond-peype, Sax.) adoration; alfo a title of ho- 
nour: q.d. worth-fhip, 

Divine Wonstir, may be reprefented in painting and fculp. 
ture asa beautiful damfel, with her eyes lift up to heaven, and 
a bird of paradife on her head, to denote that foe bas abandon'd 
all Wordly Thoughts) in her hands an open book, and at her 
feet a dog, asa Symbol of Vigiloncy. 

The more Woasnir, the more Col. 

Molt men, to their coft, find it fo. There are few honours, 
whether imaginary, or real, but what are attended with fuch 
inconveniences, not to mention dangers, as would almoft deter 
every conliderate man from hunting after them. The Latins 
fay: Honores oneras or, Omnis Horas, onus. 

To Worsutr, to adore, to reverence; to pay obeifance or 
fubmiflion to. 

Wo'rsutprun [peopS-peype full, Sax.) worthy of wor- 
ship. 

Wo'rsuipruLNess, defervingnels of worfhip, 
Wo'asuiprine [of peond peype, Sax.) paying adoration, 
reverence, 


‘aaa (bypre or piepyt, Sax.) the moft bad, (Jr. Sap. of 
aa. 


To Worst one, to have the better of one, 

Woarstep, vanquifh'd, overcome. 

Wo'rstep [pond of pons, a hall, and prepa, a place, 
Sax. a town in pl, antletdly famous for inning af wool} 
a fort of woollen yarn, fo denominated from the place. 

Wort (pynt or peont, Sex. a root) in general an herb, 

Wort [pynt, Sex.) new drink, either ale or beer. 

Worrn (gwert, C. Br. peonS, Sex. warde, Sw. waerdt, 
Du, wert, G.] price or value, defert or merit, alfo ofa certain 
price or value. 

Che Woarn of a Thing is be known bp the cant of it. 

Few people know how to fet atrue value upon the bleflings 
they enjoy: Daily experience, gives innumerable initances to 
verify this prover’ 

1 Sted in the Band, is Worrn to in the Bulp. 

This proverb teaches us to be contented with, and fet a juft 
cllimate upon what we poffefs, and not like the dog in the fable, 
to drop the fubftance, and catch at the fhadow. ‘The Lerias: 
Plus valet bates quam babedo, 

Wortn fof pop, a court or farms pon Sige, Sex. away, a 


fireet, 3 Feld) a terminatt as 
os Walworth, Teiftlese cnet pg to the names of many places, 
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Wo'ratniry [prob. of popSlic, of pop’S and gelic, Sax.] ac. 
cording to merit. 

Wo'atniness, defervingnels, valuablenefs, Ec. 

Wo'aruses, men of great worth or merit, iluftrious-perfo- 
nages. 

Worrutes, as the nine worthies of the world. Of thefe, 
three were Feros, viz. Fofbua, David and Fudas Maccabeus; 
three Heathens, viz. Heéfor of Troy, Alexander the Great ma 
Fulwus Caesar; and three Chiiftians, oft, Arthur ot Britain, 
Charles the Great of France, and Godfrey of Bouillon. 

A Wo'atntnge of Land (in Hertford/bire) a particular quam 
tity or meafure of ground, 

Wo’arucess (of pon’ and leay, Sex.) good for nothing. 

Ani Pale Leswess, the vent — Value. re 

O'RTHY 5 or pyn dig, Sex. bardig, Dax. maerdi 
Su. waerdi ie Aaetics oh : - 

Wor [of pican. Sax. to know] knows, as God-Wot, the im- 
perfect of the obfolet verb, to sit. 

Wove 

hh 

o’ven (of pesran or xeperod, Sax.] weaved. 

Woy. Moun rr J 

af the poung Man Wourn and the old cout, re 
Wourp br aerblas unvone. scien is 

It. Se il giovane volefe, ¢ il vecebio potcffe, nom 2 cofa che non 


v. To weave. 


Sf fate. 


Want of skill in the young, and will in the old, make many a 
well laid defign mifcarry. 

Wo'utpine [in Sea Language) the winding of ropes hard 
about a yard or matt after it has beea itrengthened by nailing a 
piece of timber to it, 

To Wouxp [punvian, Sex. twonDden, Du. tounden or bers 
tunden, } to make or caufe a wound, to offend, to wrong. 

Wovu xp [pund, Sex. monde, Dy. unde, GJ cutting or 
breaking the continuity of the parts of the bodys or a bloody 
rupture or folution of the natural union of the ioft parts of the 

dy by a pricking, cutting or bruifing init: ument. 

4 jimple Wouwnp [in Surgery) one which only opens the fieth 
and has no other circumftances accompanying it. 

4 Complicated Wounp, one that is attended with grievous 
papeen, as fluxes of blood, breaking of disjoinred bones, lame- 
nels, Fe. 

A dangerous Wounp, a wound that is complicated, and of 
which the accidents are dreadful, as when an artery is opened oF 
prick'd, when a nerve or tendon is cut. 

4 mortal Wouxp, isfach an one as muft unavoidably be fol- 
lowed by death, when it is fituated deep in a principal part, ne- 
ceflary for the prefervation of life, as thofe of the heart, lungs, 
midriff, liver, {pleen, &'c. 

Wounp [punveo, Sex.) v. To evind. 

Wou xw-ort [punv-pypt, Sax.]a plant. 

Wo'unpy, extreme, very great, exorbitant. 

Wr, w before rin the englith tongue is little or not at all 
— only a kind of gentle afpiration {eems to precede the found 
of the r- 

Weracx, a fea weed. 


Wrack ¢ (bnzc, Sex. track, Dy.) is when a thip 
WwW RECK perifhes at fea, and no man efcapes alive out 
Ship-Waack \ of ity which when it fo happens, ifany of 


the goods that were in it, are brought to land by the waves, 
they belong to the king, or to fuch perfon to whom the king has 
granted Wreck; but if aman, dog or cat efcape alive, fo that the 
owner come within a year and a day, and prove the goods to be 
his, he thall have them again; alfo a thip that fo pevithen. 

To Wracx, to fuffer thipwrack. 

To go to Wrackx, to run to ruin. 

Wra'cxe [ot pneec, Sax. a wreck] thip wrecked, 

Wra'NGLaNps a Ree) mil-growing trees that will never 
prove timber, q.d. Wrengers of Land. 

To Wranote [fome derive it of wrong, q d.corenging or 
perh. of wwraecken, Dy. to rejed, or of wrangan, Da, to be 
fearp) ~t fey to feold, to quarrel, éc. 

o Wrap [prob of hpronpian, Sax. Skinner or perhaps of 
werren, Tew. to told and op, q. d. werrop, feldu 
to = or clofe in, to wind nist. . ialeadc iy 
na’PreD? (prob. of hpeoppian, Sax. according to Skin- 
rare i ner) infeed, felted, : 
RAPPER, a coarfe cloth in which bale goods are wrapped. 

Wrath Chnad hpa® or pad, sux. bred, Dew. wred, ej 
extreme anger, indignation. 

Wra’turun [of pra and ull, Sex J full of indignation, 

Wra'THFuLty, very angrily. 

Wra'tHruLNess, extreme anger, 

To Wreak [pnzcan, Sax. wraecken, to revenge) to dif- 
charge, to vent, as to wreak ones anger upon, 

Wrea‘xinc [of pnecan, Sax] dilcharging, venting. 

Wrearu [ppcope, Sex.) a garland, 

Prd Waearn [ppeopian, Sax. wrpda, S.J to twilt or twine 


Warearu 
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Waratn [ppeoSe, Sax.ja roll, fuch as women wear on their 
heads in carrying a pail. 

Wereatu [with Arcbited.] a torce or twilked work. 

Wreara (with Hunters) the tal of a boar, 

Wreath (in Heraldry) the reprelentation of a roll of fine li- 
nen or filk, hike that of a Yurtifb turbant, confiiting of the co- 
lours borne in the efeutcheon, placed in atchievemments berween 
the helmet and the creit, and immediately fupporting the ereit. 

Waecerry, wrack-free, exempted from the forfeiture of thip 
wrack'd goods and veflels to the king; a priviledge granted to 
the Crngae-Ports by K. Edward UL 

Weaen [pnenna, Sex.) a bird. 

A Waencu, a (prain or ttraia. 

T) Waencu (of pningan, Sux. rentken or berencken, G.] 
to Iprain, alfo to force open, to diflocate. 

A Wrest, a fort of buw to tune mufical infruments with. 

Jo Waest (pneyean, Sax ] to twilt or turn about, to wring, 
pull or {natch, to force or extort, alfa to pervert the fenfe of an 
author or pafluge. 

Wee'step [of appepean, Sax.) twifted or turned about, 
wrung. forced, or exiorted from, perverted as to the fenfe. 

To Wae'stLe (ppzpelian, Sax. worfelen, Dz.) to ule the 
exercife of wreltlings to contend or fkruggle earnetlly; to firive 
for the maitery 

Were'stter (ppeptiene, of pprepelian, Sax. worficlacr, 
Du.) one who wreilles 

Wae'stiine (pnzpelung, Sex. workelinge, Dy.) Qriving, 
ftrugeling, earneli to get the maltery 5 a kind of combat or en- 
gagerment between two perlons vaarmed, body to body, to prove 
their ftrength and dexterity, and try which can throw the other 
to the ground, 

Wastcn [prob of precea, Sax, a banifhed man, or mile- 
rable perfon or of wjark, Da. a call-away, or of pneccan, Sex. 
to tike vengeance] a mifersble, wretched, forlorn perfon. 

Wase'tcueD, pitiful, milcrable, unfortunate, alio vile, forry, 
feurvy. 

Ware'tenenry, forrily, (curvily. 

Ware'rctepness, milerable ilate, &7¢, 

To Waracre (prob. of picelian, Sax, to wap] to turn here 
and there as a fnake does, alfo to ferew or infinuate into favour. 

Waricut [ppyta of pnyncan, Sax. to work or labour) an 
artificer in wood, as Wbeel wright, Mill wright, Soip-ceright, 

Waicut's or Mereator’s tailing, is the method of finding on 
a plain the place of a fhip upon any courfe afligned, true in Jon- 
gicude, latitude and diflance, the meridians being ‘appoled paral. 
lel, and the parrallels of longitude ftraight lines. 

To Watnc (ppingain, Sex. wringen, Du. and G.] to ewilt, 
to prefs or [queeze hard; to pinch or gripe; alfo to put to pain 

Wane [/r, dmp. and Part, P.)( prungen, Sex.) did wring, 
have wrung. 

Waincine [prob. of pninguaz of pningan, 
or fqueezing hard, pinching or griptng, 

Tbe Waincines (or remories} uf Con/cience. 

To Wai weve [ppinclian, Sex wrtarkelen, Ds.Jto make 
creafes or Wrinkles. 

A Waunxce [pnincle, Sex. wrint&el, Dw.) a creafe or fold, 
as in a garment, the skin, &e, 

Waist (pnyyt, Sex.) the part of the arm adjoining to the 
hand. 

Wat'sr-sanno[ppype bind, Sex.) of a Mceve, Exe. 

Watt [pnit of pritan, Sax. to wait) an order from the king 
or court of judicature for apprehending a perfon. Ge. a written 
precept or order, by which any thing is commanded to be done, 
relating to a fuit or ation, asthe deiendant or tenant to be fum 
moned; adifirefs to be taken, a diffeifin to be redrefled Ge, and 
they are either Origina/ or Judicial. 

Wait of Ajiflance, Tues out of the exchequer to authorize 
any perfon to take a contlable, or other publick officer, to ieize 
goods prohibited or unaccuitomed. 

Walt of Privilege, is a writ which a privileged perfon brings 
to a court tor exemption, upon account of fome privilege- 

Wait of Rebellion. See Commijjion of Rebellion. 

Waits Origina/, are writs fent out of the high-court of 
Chancery to Summon the defendant in a perlonal, or a tenant in 
a real attion, either before the fuit begins, orto begin the {uit 
thereby. 

Waits Judicial, are ciftinguiflied in that their Tee bears 
the name of the chief jullice of that court whence they comes 
whereas the original days Te/fe se ipo, in the name of, or rela- 
ting to the king. 

Tbe oly Watt, or (cripture. 

To Waite (pnitan, Sax. of ruta, Ce/tick the points or 
accents over letters) to enter any thing down in writing, alfo to 
compole. 

Waiter [pnitene, Sex.) a penman, an author. 

Weairer of Tallies [inthe Excbeguer}) an officer or clerk to 
the auditor of receipts, who writes upon the tallies the whole 
of the tellers bills. 


4x.) prefling 
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Te Waitne [ilSen, Sex.) to wring, to twilt, to wrett, 

Watrien [ot pny Gan, Sux.) wrung, twilted, wrelted, 

Writinc, the art or aft of fignilying and conveying out 
ideas to others, by letters or characters vilibie to the eve. 

Wi tings, popers containing any thing written, deeds, &'s. 

Tie Wrivises fer works] vf an Avther, 

Wari'rres [of pnican, Sux.] v. To serire, 

_ Wrone [pnange, Sux, wrarng, Sv.) injuilice, injury, what 
Is notright. 
Ertream Wight. tig eftrram Wrone, 
wo! X Let. Sumisiin Jus, fuama fape [tjaria. 

That is, juflice when too rigorous may olen do amore harm 
than good. The Gerry, fay: Alu fihar€ macher {.barr.g. 
(i. ¢. a razor too fharp fet tears, ) 

Werone Reckoning, ig no Papment. 

And theretore all accounts arc, or are fuppos’d to be pafs'd 
Errors excepted, 

Jou have taken the Wrone Sow bp the car. 
Or, 
Souare in the Waone Bor. 

That is, you are miilaken in your iman, you won't find me {o 
eafy to bedeceiv'd as you imagine. The Germ. Sy; Cinen 
Cclehrten fie cincn unwiflenden anichen (i. c. so wijfake a 
dearned Man for a Byyck bead- : 

Co forget Waone tg the greatedé Revenge. 

And is the moit praile worthy in us, for by that we not only 
generally triumph over our enemizs, but always over our own 
patlions, and fullill the preceps of our great law-giver. 

all Wronxe comes to Giack. 

That is, ill gotten goods never cirive. 

To Wrone [pningan, Six. wracnga, Sy.} to do iniury or 
injultice. —™ 

Veo'sorut [of pnang and gull, Sax.) unjuf. 

Wro'nerutty, unjullly. 

Waore, v. 79 write. 

Wrorn [ppad, Sax.) very angry, Ve Wrath. 

Wroucut, v. Te work 

Weuna [pningan, Sax) v. Te Wring. 

Way [ot pnydin, Sax. to twilor perch, from torea, Sy. a 
corner} a wry, on one fide. 

Way-Nect, a liule bird. 

Wutresnrrep [Wal perheopad, Sax.] i. ¢. wolf's head. 
The condition of an outlaw'd perion, who, if he could not oe 
taken alive, might be killed, and his head brought tothe kia; 
his head being accounted of no more value than the head of a 
wolf, 

Wun, v. To Win, 

Wrceun, a fale {pzing. 

Wrene-Houje, a fali-houfe, or place wherein falt is builed. 

Wrbraucnt, a water-courle, a fink or common-fhore. 

Wraxerrus [old Rec.) a wicket cr littl door, 

Wraog (pyre, Sax.J fignifes a plant, and fo in names, in 





Wrart§ compolition, 
Wrrad (pit, Sax.) a fine paid in antient times, to make 
Wira § iatisiaction tor feveral kinds of offences, 


Wryver jn Heraldry) afore of Ferret, or a kind of fying 
ferpent; which, as Gu:/itm fays, isa flying ferpent; litle, if at 
all known, otherwle than as itis painted on coat-armour, and 
dcicribed by heralds. 

X. 


x, Reman; Xx, Italick; Ep, Enzlib, is the wenty 
fecond lerter of th: alphabét, and the XE, fourteenth 
ot tie Greek, andthe Hebrews have it not; it is a comoound 
letter of ¢ and /, and fo itis pronounc’d, only in the termina- 
tions xiem and xiow/, it founds like 2. ‘ 
X, in numbers fland for ten, 
X, with a dath over it, fignified tesco. 
Xanort [among the Chine/e) the fupreme governor of Hos: 
en and Earth; which :sthe only name they nave tor God. 
Xa'ntuenes [of Eardis, Gr. a precious tlone of an am- 
ber colour. 
Xa‘ntuium (Zav3ser, Gr.] che leffer Burr-dock, the Clet- 
Burr or Ditch-Burr. 
Xint‘a (Evia, Gr] prefents beltowed upon friends, gusits 
and rangers. for the renewing of friendthip. 
Xe'wia [cfd Rec.) (uch pretents or gifts as ufed to be made to 
princes or governots of provinces. 
Xenopo cuy [ Seved'sxiz, Gr.) hofpitality, kindnefs to 
ftrangers. 
Xexopo'cntum (Feros oysor, Gr.) an inn for the enter- 
tainment of thrangers; alfo an hofpital. 
Xera'ntica (Enedvtixa, Gr.) drugs or other things of a 
drying quality. 
Xerarut um [Encegior, Gr.) a medicine proper againit the 
breakings out of the head or chin. 
Xerasta (Energia, Gr.) a fault in the hairs, when they 
appear like down, andas it were {prinkled with duit. ; 
Xerirr, 
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Xeater, the title of a prince or chief ruler in Barbary. 

Xetoconty’rium [Znesnoauecer of Eup dry, and xA- 
acces, Gr Jan ointment tor the eyes, a dry plailler toe fore eyes. 

XeRo' DES [Enpetsns, Gr.) any tumour attended with drynels. 

Xeromy' kus (Eugeuvess Gr.) a drying ointment. 

Xeroria’cy [snzcgayia of Eng and ezyiz, Gr. cating) 
a diet ufed by wreitlers s Une eating of dry thingss allo a fort 
of feft among the Primitive Chrillians. 

Xgrorurna’tmy (Enespdaauie, Gr.) a dry, red forenefs 
or itching in the eyes, without any dropping or {welling. 

Xeno res (Enphrns, Gr.) a dry habit or difpofition of body. 

Xusta (Zisns, Gre] am ancient Greek meafure that held 
20 or 24 ounces of water. 

Xipus'on (E:gior, Gr.) the herb Stinking-Gladden or Spurge- 
Wort. 

Xipui'as [Zipizs, Gr.) a comet fhaped like a fiword. 

Xivuor’pes (Crgoadiis, Gr-] the pointed {word-like carti- 
age or griltle of the breafl-bone- 

Xo'axa (Ziaver, Gr.) graven images, 
wood or tlone, 

XoctastTorotee, a bird in America like a fparrow, having 
feathers of feveral colours, called the Hang-nelt. 

Xyta‘Lous [Euaaaon of Evaor wood, and aon, Gr.} the 
wood of the alue. 

Xy Linum [Svasrev. Gr.] a fort of wool or flax growing 
in little balls; cotton, fullian, bumbalt. 

Xy tena’ Lsamum [ZuacCaageysv, Gr.) the wood of the 
ballam tree. 

Xynoca’ssta [Fuacxzesia, Gr.) a fort of fhrub or wood : 
call’d Caflia. 

Xytoci'NNAMON [Evacxayduepor, Gr. } cinnamon tree 
wood. . 

Xyroco’nLa [Evacsaae, Gr.) wood-glue, or glue for the 
joining of wood. 

XyLo’n [Evae, Gr.] wood ; alfo the cotton tree, a fhrub. 

Xyxoe'cta [of Zurde, Gr. to unite) an Athenian feltival, 
phierved in commemoration of Técfews's uniting all che petty 
communities of Aitica into one common wealth. 

Xipnorpes [of Figes, a fword, and cid@, Gr. form) a 
cartilage at the bottom of the Sternum, cali'd alfo En/ifor mis. 

Xysra‘ncua (Eusapyne, Gr.) the malter of a fencing or 
wrellling fchool, or the .4y/fes 

Xystrer [2vc¢¢, Gr.) an inflrument ufed by furgeons in 
fcraping or thaving bones. 

Xysros [of Eusds, Gr.) an Indian precious ftone of the 
Jafper kind, 

Xystos (ZucS, of Eviw, Gr. to fmooth or anoint, it being 
their cuftom to anoint their bodies with oil before the encoun- 
ter, to prevent their antagonilt from taking hold of them) a large 
portico or gallery, where the Gree’ wrelllers uled to exercife in 
Winter time. 

Xy’stus 2 [EurS,Gr ja walking place, fometimes roofed 

Xy’srum § over, and fometimes open, where the Romans 
made entertainments; a knot, garden or parterre. 
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y, Reman; Yy, Italickhs BPs Englit; and Y y, Saxon, 

is the 23d letter of the alphabet, Tv, Greek, 230, and 
the Hedrews have not this letter. Y has the found of ¢ or ze, 
and is a confonant before a vowel, as Var, Youth, &c. anda 
vowel after a confonant, as Phyfck, Synagogue, &e. and is 
ufed in words of a Greed derivation, and in the end of Englib 
ones, as dy, ery, fly, &e- 

Y wat a numeral letter with the ancients, and fignified 150. 

Y with a dah at top, fignified 150 thoufand. 

Y, in Exglid is both a contonant and avowel. As a confo- 
nant (tho’ it will hardly bear the name) it isalways at the be- 
ginning of a fyllbic before a vowel, and is pronounc’d fofter 
than ¥ confunant, by moft people. It is belt explain'd by a 
long ¢, fpoken very quick, asa leparate fyllable before another 
vowel, a3 22, Yard. Asa vowel it has two founds, as a 
long i, when long, and asa fhort 4, when fhort. It is gene- 
rally long, 1. At the end of monofyllables. 2. At the end of 
verbs, tho’ of more fyllables, and 3: At the end of accentuated 
fyllables, when a vowel follows. It is otherwife generally 
short: But thefe rules have their exceptions. 

Yacur [ yacht, F.] a pleafure-boat or fmall fhip with one 
deck, carrying four, eight or twelve guns, and thirty or forty 
men, end are in burden from 30 to 60 tuns; contrived and 
adorned, both within fide and without, for the carrying flate 
patlengers, and for {tw iftnefs and pleafure. 

Yao [qcard, Den. gepr, Sux. qacrt, Du. gard, Teut. 
properly 2 place inclos'd, of garden, Grut. to inclofe) a piece 
of g0Und belonging to an houlcs allo a fmall piece of ground 
furrounded with hauls, 
<2 “er ARM [in a Ship] is that half of the yard that is on 

either {se of the maft, wien it lies athwart the fhip, 


flatues carved out of 


YE 


Varo [xypb, Sex.] a long meafure containing three foot 
alfa the virile member of a mn. 

Yaros [of a Séip] are thole long pieces of timber that are 
made a little tapering ateach end, and are fitted each athwart its 
proper maft, with the fails made fatt to them, foas to be hoifed 
up, or lowered down, as Gccafion ferves. 

Brace the Yano (Sea Phrofe] is to traverfe aft the yard-arm, 
whofe brace is haled ; the fame as Traver/e the Yard. 

Square the Yarns (Sea Pbrajc) is, iee that they hang right 
acrofs the fhip, and one yard-arm not traverfed more than the 
other. 

Fop the Yanvs [Sea Phrafe] is, make them hang even. 

Yaro-Fal/ing, a difea’e in hories. 

Yarn Marteriag. a difeafe in horfes. 

Yanp‘ Land, a quantity of lind, contzining in fome countries 
20, in others 24. 30 and 40 acres but at Wimdlecon in Surry, 
no more than 15+ 

Yare, eager. 

Yare fin Sea Languaze] nimble, ready, quick, expeditious. 

Be Yane at the Heir, tignifies, tet a trefh man at the helm. 

Yarn (zeann, Sax. garen, Du. gern, G.] wool {pun into 
a thread. 

Ya RRINGLES 

Ya‘urinore Blades $ 
into clews or balls. 

Ya'rain (prob. of gar, C. Br. rough] of a dry tafte. 

Ya'rrow (xeanepe, Sax.) the herb Milfoil. 

Yareou. See Vache. 

Yaws (in Sea Lanowage) a fhip is faid to make yaws, when 
by the fault of the man at the helm, fhe is not kept fteddy , but 
makes angles in and out. 

Yaw [iel, Dy.) a {mall fhip-boat, the beft fort of which 
are built in Eugdand at Dead and Dover, but better in Neriwaye 

To Yawn, to bawl. : 

Ya'wttne, bawling. 

T. ¥ ,WN, to open the mouth involuatarily. 

Citen a Ciowan dorh yawns and Oretch. 

Tithe Knows not the Wraning’s ts a filtp Caretch. 
It Qvands una Donna fi fences 

Bevo fututo chi non intende. 

It is to be hop’d this proverb has lefs truth in thefe more 
northern parts, than in Jtv/y where it had its rife. 

Ya'wNiNc, gaping, ofcitation, an involuntary opening of 
the mouth, occafioned by a vapour ot ventofiry, and endea- 
vouring to efcape, and indicating an irkfom wearinefs or incli- 
nation to fleep. 

Ye, v. You. 

Ye, asa dipthong, is now very little in ufe, i¢, or y, alone 
being generally put inftead of it. 

Yea [la or Sax, Ja, Dan. Du. and G-) yes. 

To Yean, v. To Ean. 

Yerevep [of clypian, Sax. to call} called, named, G, 

There is a tall, songfided Dare, 
( But wondrous light) ycueren Fame, 
Hud. P. II. Cant. I. Le 4§---6. 

Yra'NING of eanian, Sex.) bringing forth Lambs, as 

E‘aninc iwes do. 

Year [gean, Sex. Sar, Dan, Jrtr, Dx. Jahr, G.) is the 
time the fun takes to go thro’ the ewelve figns of the Zodiack : 
This is what is properly called the natural or tropical year, and 
contains 365 days, 5 hours and 12 minutes, or 48 minutes 15 
feconds (according to Sir Ijaae Neston ) 

Natural Sclar is the interval of time wherein the 

Tropical Solar fun finifhes his courfe through the 
Zodiack, or wherein he returns to the fame point thereof, from 
whence he had departed, which is 365 days, § hours and 12 
minutes. 

The Civil Year, is that which each nation has contrived to 
compute time by, and is very various, both as to its beginning 
and to its length ; according as they follow either the courfe of 
the fun or moon, or both. 

The Lunar YEAR, contains 2 Junations or fynodical months 
and is lefs than the folar by 11 days; the exaét duration of it 
being 354 days, 8 hours and 48 minutes, fo that its head in 
about 33 years will run thro’ all the months and feafons of the 
eat : This kind of year is now in ufo among the Turks. 

The Syderea] Year, is that time in which the fon, departing 
from any fixed ftar, comes to itagains and this is in 365 days, 
6 hours, and almoft 10 minutes, or {according to Sir Lear 
Newton) 365 days, 6 hours, g minutes, and 14 feconds. 

Year and Day (in Lew) is atime that determines right in 
many cafes, asin fome ufucaption, in others prefcription. Thus, 
in the cale of an altray, if the owner, proclamation being made, 
challenge it not within that time, it is torfeited. So the Pear ana 
Day is given in cafe of an appeal, and alfo for the recovery of 
a perfon who has been wounded or bruiicd by another, 

Year and Day and wafte [Law Péraje) is a part of the 
king's prerogative, whereby he challenges the prohts of the 

lands 


akind of reel or inftroment with 
which hanks of yarn are wound 
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lands and tenements of perfons attainted for petty treafon or fe- 
ony, for the fpace of a year anda day. And may at lait lay 
walte the tenements, root up the woods, paftures and gardens, 
plough up the meadows, except the lord of the manour com- 
pound or agree with him for the redemption of (uch waile. 

a Fool map ask more Quefiiong in an Wour, than a wile 
@an can ant werina YEAR. 

Lat. Plus rogabit Afinus, guar refpondeat Arifloteles. 

This proverb is a very juit reply, and a reafonable reproof 
to thole who are continually asking impertinent quetlions, either 
entirely foreign to the bulinels, or which, if anfwer'd to, would 
neither make them better nor wiler. 

QA good Year will nor make him, and 
Gn ul Year will not break him. 

This proverb is {poken of flothful, vagabond people, who 
look no Ethes than from hand to mouth, and are equally rich 
at all times. 

Yea'auine [of gean, Sax. a year, and ding) a bealt of 
one year old. 

Yua'aux ([xeaplic, Sax.) annually, every year, year by 


car, 

To Yearn@ [of eapnian, Sex.] to be moved with com- 

To Earn § pafiion. 

To Yearn (with Hunters) isto bark as beagles do at their 

rey. 

: Teieurei: full of compaffion: 

Yea’ RNFULLY, compatlionately. 

Yea‘enine [eannung, Sax.) commileration, 

Yeast (ere, Sar} the froth proceeding from the fermen- 
tation of new ale, &e. 

Yewx [gealepe, or xealu, Sux. the yellow) the middle or 
yellow part of an egg. 

Jo Yew, tocry out or make a hideous noile. 

Ye'tuine [fome derive it of fchellen, Dw, to ring a bell, 
or of fchallen, G. to found; others of ghillen, Da. to creak 
or {queak] making a horrible howling noife. 

Ye'LLow [geale of xealla, Sax. the galls giailo, It, geel, 
Da. and L. G. gelb, H. G.) a bright colour reflecting the 
mott light of any except white. 

we looks YeLttow upon it. 
He wears YeELLow Stockings. 

Two filly proverbs to fignify a man is jealous, taken proba- 
bly from the affinity between the words. 

Yevtow!sn, fomewhat yellow, 

Ye'tiowness, yellow colour. 

Yerrows (with Furriers) a difeafe in horfes, the fame as the 
jaundice in men. 

To Yevr (prob. of pelpen, Test. or glapir, F. to cry like 
a fox, &¢.] to bark or how] like a dog, fox, Ge. 

Ye‘oman [fome derive it of xemana, fellowfhip or company, 
or zeong-man, a young man; others of gemane, a commo- 
ner; others of eoman, Sex. a fhepherd: But others define a 
Yeoman to bea freeborn Zagli/oman, who may liy owtof his own 
frec land in yearly revenue to the fum of 404.]a freeholder who 
has land of his own, the firlt d of commoners. 

@ good Yeoman will make 4 good Cloman, 
@ good Jack will make a good gill. 

That is, a good husband will make a good wife. It were to 
be with'd that this proverb were as true as it iscommon. Many 
a good woman has reclaim'd a bad man; but it is rare to hear of 
a good man reclaiming a woman that has given up herfelf to 

rverienefs, fhame or infamy. Either, as a certain author 
juflly obferves, the woman mult have more enticing charms to 
prevail upon the men, or more perverfe humours to refift their 
admonitions. 

Yso'manry [prob. of eoman, &r. and pic, a kingdom, 
Sax.] the ftate or condition of a yeoman. 

Yeomen [in the King’s Court) a title of office in the king’s 
houfhold, of a middle place or rank between an ufher and a 
groom, as Yeomen of the Stirrup, Yeomen of the Chandry, &c. 

Yeoman of the Guard, a fort of foot guards to the king's 
perfon, of larger Mature than ordinary, every one being re- 
quired to be fix foot high; they are in number 100 in con- 
ftant duty, and 70 not in duty; the one half wear harquebules. 
and the other partuifans; their attendance is on the fovereigns 
perfon both at home and abroad; they are clad after tke mar.ner 
of king Heary VIIPs time. 

Yroman-Treader, an ufher in a prince's court. 

Yeoman-Warder, See Warders of the Tower. 

Ye'rxinc [Minjbewo fappofes it to be from gereaen, Gorh.] 
throwing out the hind-legs, as a horfe: A term uled in the 
academy, of a leaping horfe, when he flings and kicks with 
the whole hind. quarters, ftretching out the two hinder legs near 
together and even, to their full exient. 

Yes [g1pe, Sax.) yea, an adverb, which anfwers in the affir- 
mative. 

Yest (gtr, Sax. giftht, G.) the barm or workings of ale 
=a beer, generally made ufe of in £ agland, vo make the dough 
rife. : 


Ye'ster-pay [xeoprenn-birg, Sex] the day before th? 
prefent. 

Yesrer-ni'cut [xeortepn-niht, Sex.] the night before the 
prelent day. 

Yer (get, aye or xeor, Sux.) Mill, till this time; alfo ne- 
verthelefs, notwithftanding. 

Yew (pew, Brit. ip, Sox.] a tree well known. 

TcY Ex, to hickup, or hiccough, or fob. 

Ye'xine, hiccoughing &e. 

To Yietp [with Herfersen] is to fick the hand, #. ¢, to 
flack the bridle, and to give the horfe head. ‘ 

To Yiewp [of gilban, Sux. to pay, Ge. gelden, Dw. grit 
en, G.] to produce, to be worth, to bring turth, to give, to 
grant, furrender, fubmit, confent, &e. 

Yir'toincry, fubmiflively, confentingly. &e. 

Yie'Lpinoness [prob, of giloung, and neyye, Sax ] feb- 

a bone fituated at the root 


milliveneis, pliablenels, Se. 

Yotpes "Toei é¢y' 1 

Hyrotrves Toads, TY of the tongue, and com- 
pos'd of divers little bones, united by cartilages, which fome- 
times offity, 

To Yoxe, bind or faften together. 

Stig Time ro Yowr when the Cart comes to the Gorter. 

Spoken of maids, when they are {o forward asto court the 
men. The Scots fay to the fame purpole: When Petticoats wor, 
the Breeks may come to. 

Yoxe? [xeoc, Sax. jock, Du. jork, G. juk or gajuk, 

Yoak§$ ‘Yeat. jeug, F. jugum, L.) a frame of wood put 
about the necks of oxen, to couple them for drawing; cr on 
— and other bealts, to prevent them from running through 

yes. 

A Yoxe (or couple) of oxcn. 

Yor e/m, a fort of tree. 

Yoke (Metaphorically) fignifies bondage or flavery, 

Yoxe-Fellew, one engaged or tied to another, in the fame 
band of union or fellowfhip; a husband or wife. 

Sea Yorn [with Satéors) is a term ufed when the fea is fo 
rough, thatthe men cannot govern the helm with their hands; 
and then they fieze two blocks to the end of the helm, one on 
eich fide, and reeving two {mall ropes thro’ them, which are 
made falt to the fides of the thip, by having fome men at eacit 
tackle, they govern the fhip according to direction, 

Jo Yowu. ‘To couple, 

Youx, See ?e/k. 

Yon (jen, G.] the thing that is yonder. 

Yo'xper (zeonne, Sax.) in that place. 

Yo'nker, a youngller. 

Yore [xeana, Sex.]} ancient times. 

You [cop or iuh, Sex. jum, pum, gp, O. 
Du. jit, Teut.} thou, ye. . 

You. is properly the ferond Perfon Plural, tho’ now, by a 
cuflom common in mofl modern tongues, us'd when we fpeak 
to a fingle perfon, in which we more particularly follow the 
French Idiom. The Germans and Italians account it unmanner= 
ly to fpeak (tho’ but to our equals) in the fecond perion 
ther fingular or plural: The former ufe the third ; 
lar, or, asa mark of greater refpeét, the third 
and the latter, the third perfon fingular, and asa diltinguiflin 
mark of refpeét in the feminine gender. Some wil) pretend : 
limit our you to the fingular, and se, ze, Sax. to the plural 
Others again will have ye the nominative, and yow in the oblique 
cafes: But very few modern authors oblerve either of thele pr 
itinétions. 

- Youx Lacon to fleep, as they fay, the Hawk Youks. 

ounce [xeonz, Sex. jung, Dan. and Se. jon i . 
G.] not ade ‘i ee i laa 
Youxe rn map ~ old Ben mul die. 


and L. G. ghp; 


ci- 
perfon fingu= 
perfon plaral ; 


Of Younc Wen Die manp, of old Wen ‘frape 

Thefe proverbs are defign’d to thew the pce or hie tt 
all ages. The Latins fay: Mila fenwm ac juvenom denjantur 
funera, nullum Seva caput Proferpina fugit, We have anothet 
proverb to the fame purpole: 4s foom goes the Lamb's Skin a 
Market as the Sheep's. The Fr. fay: Aujfi tit meurt le vean cue 
fa vache, (The calf may die as foon as the cow,) : 

You'ncer [zeongen, Sax. junior, 1.) more young. 

Che Youncer Grother the betree Gentleman. 

f ‘Tho’ this proverb contradi¢ts their notions, who think fach 
perfons only the de? Gentlemen, who have the /arze? Epates 
and it being the cuftom of England, for the eldcit fon to te 
away with the wbo/e Patrimony, it may to them feem a are: 
dox; but as itis grounded on a different notion, fothere have 


been and are plentiful inftances to confirm thr truth of its for 
while the e/der Brother of a houle, depending on his eftate is 
either indulged by Parents, or gives up himielf to.an indclent 
humour, that his foul in his body, like a {word in the feabbard 
rutts for want of ule, thinking his eftate fufficient to gentilize 
him, if he have but only the accomplifhment of a Fex- Munster 
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ora Country Juftices the younger Brother being pyt to his 
Shifts, having no inheritance to depend upon, by plying his 
ftudies hard at home, and accomplishing himiclf by travels a- 
broad, oftentimes, either by artsor arms, raifes him(clf toa 
conipicuous pitch of honour, and fo becomes much the better 
Gentleman: For, *Tis Manners make a Mas, which was the 
ulual motto William of Wickbam, bilhop of #’incbeffer, founder 
of the college there, and new college at Oxford, infcribed on 
the places of his founding. 

Youncer Regiment or Officer, that which was lait raifed, 
and that officer whofe commiflion is of the lateft date, tho’ he 
be ever fo old, and have ferved ever fo long in other capacities. 

You’noine [xcongling, Sex.) a young creature. 

You’NGsTsER (of zeongen, Sax.) a young man, a youth, 
a novice. 

Youxxers [with Sailors] are the young men, fore-maft 
men, whofe bufineis isto take im the top-fails, or top and yard, 
for furling the fail, flinging the yards, &¢. and to take their 
turns at the helm. 

Your [eopen, or iuen, Sax. euer, H. G,] pertaining or be- 
longing to you. 

Yours, the fame when ufed abfolutely, without a fubftan- 
tive immediately followiag. 

Youtn [xeozuy, i Sax, jeiight, Du. jugend, G.) a 
young man; alfo youthful ftate. 

Gihen old Age ig ebdil, Youu can learn no good. 

This proverb is a very good and neceflary caution to parents 
and houfe-keepers how they behave themfelves before their ciiil- 
dren and fervants left they give them ill examples; than which 
nothing makes a deeper impreffion in outh. That child or fer- 
vant mult be endued with a more ordinary fhare of pru- 
dence and good conduét, who will hefitate at doing what they 
fee their parents or mafters do before them. The Latias fay : 
Ne crimina nofira fequantur, A nobis geniti, 

ge Youtu &new what age mill crabe, 
gt fure would @ribe to get and fabe. 

It is a very good argument for parlimony in our young days, 
that in old age our wants encreale, and our abilities to fupply 
them, either by the labour of the hands or the brain, decrea(e, 
in portion as we advance in years, 

@ lasp Yourn, & loufp age. 

H. G. sfaule Zngend macht lausg eg alter. 

This proverb thews what is the confequence of idlenefs in 
youth, viz. poverty in old age, than which nothing can be 
more milerable. 

Youtn, is reprefented in Painting, Sculpture, &c. by a 
young man, in the prime ofhis years, with his mouth bound, 
( fignilying that filence isnot only commendable, but neceflary 
in youth) holding under one arm a hare (asa fymbol of watch- 
falnefs ) and in the othera fith. Or, clad in blue, with a gar- 
land of flowers on his head, in a dancing pofture, and playing 
on 2 harp. 

he Wort, an herb. 

You'rxrut [z% pull, Sax.) young. 

Youturutness [of geoxud and ryllnerye, Sax.] youthful 
ftate, Ee. 

Yrsiio1’pzs [on account of its refemblance of Y, the Greek 
Upjilon) the third genuine future of the cranium; alfo a cer- 
tain bone at the root ef the tongue. 

Yupa, an Indian herb, of which the natives make bread. 

Yue (zehol, Sax.) Chrif'ma/s-Time, 

Bt ig eafp tocrp Yuce at other Men's cof. 

It is ealy to keep holiday, make a figure, or give great en- 
tertainments at the expence of other people. Spoken to thofe, 
who being ay say in their extravagancies, can do what thofe 
can’t do who ftand on their own bottom: 

Yure Block [gehul, Sax. Block, Du. and G.] a Chri/tma/i- 
Biock. 

Yure-Games, Chriffmafs Games, fuch {ports as are ufed on 
that feftival. 

Yuva of Auguf?, the firt day of uzu/?, called Lammas- 


Day. 
Z 


z, Roman and Saxon; Z z, Italicks; 35, Eaglif, is the 
lait letter of the alphabet; Z @, Greed, is the fixth, and f, 
the eighth of the Hebrew; it has the found of /, but very foft 
and fomething hiffing, not as if it had a d before it, as it is gene~ 
Tally defin'd, it is feldom us'd. 
Z was a numeral letter fignifying 2000. 
Z, with a dath at the top, fignified 2000 times 2000, 
Z [in Phyficians Bills) fignifies a dram. 


Za'ccuo with 4 bites 
a column. (with Arcbitedts] the lowelt part of the pedeftal of 


ZE 


Za'rFREN? any thing of a yellow colour, antiest!, for 

Zx'PREN § that realon, apply'd chiefly toOker; now uled 
only for the Crocas which we call Suffron. 

Za'Gare or Haffagaye, a fort of javelin ufed by the Acers. 

Zarracian [with the drab:] a kind of divination, performed 
by divers wheels or circles concentrick to each other, and noted 
with divers letters, which are brought to anfwer to each other 
by moving the circles according to certain rules. 

A Za'ny [prob. of zanei, It, or of Sanaa, a fcoff, according 
to Skinner] one who makes it his bufinels to move laughter by 
his geftures, actions and {peeches; a merry Andrew a buffoon. 

Za'’MORIN, a title of fovercign princes in Me/abar in the 
Eajt- Indies. 

Zampo'cnl, acommon flute or whillle. 

Za'puara, a mineral ufed by potters to make a sky colour. 

Ze‘a (Cia, Gr.] {pelts alfo beer, barley. 

Zeav (zele, F. zelo, It. and Sp, from ze/ws, LJ ap earnet 
pallion for any thing, but efpecially for one’s religion and the 
wellfare of one’s country. ' ee 

Zeat, may be properly reprefented by a Fe/wit holding i 
one hand a fcourge, and in the other a terion 

Zea’Lor [xeloteur, F. zelatore, It. zelador, Sp. of xelotes, 
L Gnaw7ns, Gr.] a zealous perfon, a great flickler for a party, 
principle or opinion, . 

Zea'Lousty (zelo, L. avec zele, F. oy Quvw Gr] after a 
zealous manner, 

Zea'Lousness [of zelotypus, L. of CnasturGs, Gr. and 
nefs} zealous principle, zeal. 

Ze'sra, an Indian bealt like a mule. 

Ze’cuin [fo named from Zecha, a place in Vemite where the 
mint is fettled for coinage] a gold coin worth about 74. 5. 
Sterling. 

Zevoary (xedeairé, F. xedoario, it. and L.] a {pi plant 
fomewhat like ginger in its leaves, but of a {weet wd, and 
not fo biting. 

Ze'witu (MID MW, Arad. the top of the head] the vertical 
point of the heavens, being go degrees diltant from the horizon. 

Zenite [with — the vertex or point in the hea- 
vens, direétly over one’s head. If we cenceive a line drawn 
thro’ the obferver’s eye and the centre of the earth, which muft 
neceffarily be icular to the horizon, it will reach to a point 
among the fixed Mars, called the Zenith, Arab. 

Zenitn Diffance [Ajfromomy) is the complement of the fun 
or ftars meridian altitude; or what the meridian altitude wants 
of go degrees. 

Ze'nzus [with Arithmeticians) a {quare number or the fecond 


wer. 

Zeory’num [of (éa and rups, Gr. wheat, {pelt and wheat 
A a of grain bee ae whe , ] 
E’PHY RUS - Can, life, and copS-, Gr. bringi 
the welt wind; Ks rea by the Greeks; fay des ths 

Latins, 
Ze'netu (FWY, Heb, a fpan}an Hebrew long meafare, con- 
taining nine inches. 

Ze'xna (in Medicine] a tetter or ring-worm. 

Ze She a mame given to a cypher or (0) efpecially by the 


ONE, * 

Z xno’s (Cereg’, Gr.) a fort of cryflal. 

Zest, the woody thick skin, quartering the kernel ofa wal- 
nut; alfo a chip of orange or lemon peel, fuch as is ufed to be 
{queez'd into ale, &¢. to give them a flavour, 

To Zest [with Coufe@ioners] isto cut the peel of oranges 
or lemons from the top to the bottom into Sonali chins, as thin 


2 patible. 
Jara (Zon 2, Gr.) the name of the fixth letter 5a the Greet 
a 


ZETA (of 7é Ceiv, to be warm, or Cn, Gr. to live} 

Zetecutay a little withdrawing room, with pipes running 
along the walls, to receive from below cither the cool air or the 
heat of warm water. 

Zera’ticn Methed (with Mathematicians] is the al i 
or analytical method of Clviog problems, ae the —— 
and reafon of the thing is principally fought forand difcovered. 

Zete’rice (Cernzixi of Cntew, Gr. to feek 
ufed to Sek or find pol folution of a a Ala 

Ziv’ema (Civype of Fevyrve, Gr. te join] a figure in 
Grammar, when a verb agresing with divers nouns, or an ad- 
jective with divers fubftantives, is referred to one exprefly, and 
to the other by fupplement, as Luff overcame Shame, Boldness 
Fear, and Madue/i Reafom, If the verb be exprefied in the be- 
— it is called Pretozengma, as we went both J and be; and 
ifin the middle, Méefozeagma, as be event and J; and if in the 
end. Hypozeugma, as J and be went, And the like is to be ander- 
flood, of the adjetive, Zewgrva; which is alfo made three Wwayst 
t. In perfon, as J and yeu dearn. 2, In gender, as berws 6 bere 
eff irata 3. In number, as bie ilfivs arma bie curras fait. 

ZiseELLI’NA, a fable, a {ma!] wild creaturg, famewhat lefs 

than 


ZO 


-than a martern, breeding in the woods of Mu/cowy, bearing a 
verv richiur. 

Zine’ tuum (prob. of SV, Hed. to flow, whence Cawitear, 
Gr J} civet; a perfume like musk, contained in kernelly bladders 
in the groin of a civet cat, ; . 

Zink, alort of femi-metal, it reflembles Bifmarh in mok things, 
only that it is lefs triable, and even yields a little under the ham- 
mer. Being mingled with turmerick and melted copper it gives 
the metal a gold colour. 

Zine [stnck, G.] a metallick marcafite, which fome call 
Spelter, others Bifmush. : 

Zi‘zipsu (in Poarmacy) a kind of fruit called jujubes. 

Zock, a mineral allo called Spe/rer. 

Zo'ccg P (in Archit ]a {mall fort of Rand or pedeltal, Leing 
Za'cie > alow, {quare piece or member, ferving to fupport 
Socre ) a bufto, tiatue, or the like, that needs to be raifed ; 
alfo alow, iquare member ferving to fupport a column, &¢, in- 
ftead of a pedeital, bale or plinth. 

Continued Zocie, a continued pedeftal on which a ftruéture 
is raifed; but has no bafe nor cornice. 

Zoptack (zodiague, F. zediaco, It. and Sp. of of zodiacws, 
L. CadiaxnS, 73 Cw, rev Cowr, Gr. the living creatures, the 
figures of which are painted in it on globes, or which poffibly 
fome have imagined to be in it] a zone or belt which is imagined 
in the heavens, which the ecliptick line divides into two equal 
parts, and which on either fide is terminated by a circle paralicl 
to the ecliptick line, and eight degrees diltant from it, on ac- 
cording of the {mall inclinations of the orbits of the planets to the 
plane of the ecliptick; or it is one of the greatelt imaginary cir- 
cles of the heavens, pafling obliquely between the two poles of 
the world: Itis cut into two equal parts by the equator; one 
of which comprehends the fix northern figns towards the Jre- 
tick pole, and the other the fix fouthern figns towards the n- 
tarfick pole, It is farnifhed with twelve conttellations, repre. 
fented by the figures of twelve living creatures. The Sun goes 
about this circle every year, and the moon once a month: and 
in the middle of it is the ecliptick line, from which the fun ne- 
ver departs; but the moon and planets wander up and down for 
the tpace of eight degrees, and entilanes more on both, 

Zopiace of the Comets, Mr. Caffini, has oblerved a certain 
tratt in the heavens, within the bounds of which (by many ob- 
fervations) he has difcovered that moft comets keep, but not all 
of them. This Zodiack he makes of the fame breadth with the 
other Zediack and marks it with figns or conftellations like that; 
which are Antinons, Pegafus, Andromeda, Taurus, Orion, the 
Jeser Dog, Hydra, the Centaur, Scorpio and Sagittary. 

Zoi Lus (CerAS, Gr.) an envious perfon. 

Zona [in Medicine] a kind of herpes that runs round the 
b , L. of Gr. 

rove {F. zona, It. Sp. and L. Cavn, Gr.J a belt, a girdle, 
foch as virgins anciently wore about their middle, when they 
were e{pouled or married, and which the m untied the 
fir night. ; . ; 

Zone (in Pbyfck]a difeafe, a kind of fhingles called Zgnis 
Sacer, 

Zone [in Geography] is a {pace contained between two pa- 
ralkls, The whole furface of the earth is divided into five 
Zones: The firlt is contained between the two Trepicks, and is 
called the Torrid Zone. There are two Temperate Zones and two 
Frigid Zones; The Northern Temperate Zone is terminated by 
the tropick of Cancer and the 4r@ick polar circle : The Southern 
Temperate Zone is contained between the tropick of Capricerm 
and the polar circle. The Frigid Zones are circum{cribed by 
the Polar Circles, and the poles are in the centers of them, 

Torrid Zone (Zona Torrida, L. fo called, g parching or 
fcorching zones becaufe being directly under the Sun's rays (the 
fan's beoms falling direétly on it) they cantinually caufe fuch an 
excefs of heat, that by the ancients it was thought uninhabita- 
ble) is a fafcia or band furrounding the terraqueous globe, and 
terminated by the two tropicks ot Cancer and Capricorn, lying 
in the middle of the two Temperate Zones, and terminated by the 
Equator into two equal parts, its breadth being 47 degrees, or 
about 2820 miles. 

Temperate Zones, are fo called becaufe of their temperate 
fituation between the torrid Zone and the two frigid Zones, the 
one on the north fide the Egwater, between the Arfick polar 
circle and the tropick of Cancer, which is called the Northern; 
and the other between the Astaréick polar circle and the tro- 
pick of Capricorn, which is called the Southern; each of them 
taking in 42 degrees or about 2580 miles in breadth. 

The Frigid or Frozen Zonts [io named of frigidws, L. ex- 
ceeding cold; becaule they being far remote from the courfe of 
the fun in the ecliptick, they can partake of but litte of its heat 





ae § 

are fegments of the furface of the earth terminated, the o 
the datardick, and the other by the #réick circle, 
hended between the poles and the polar cir 
the South is not yet known whether it be land or water; that 
towards the North contains part of Jee/andand Norway, L apland, 

e « - ae * 
Finmaré, Samsjeda, Nova LZemola, Greenland, and fume other 
parts of North America. 

Zoocont'a (Cosyoria of 2u2¢, a 
{pring] a breeding or bringing 
tures, 

250" ) * Jit 2 : 

> O GRAPHER [of Can, life, and yersevs, 2 deferiber; 

Oo GRAPHISTS Gr.) one who deferibes the na 
Perties, forms, Gr. of animals of any kind, 
_ Zo0'craruy (Cwoyerziz of Cu), life, and vege! deferip 
tion Gr.) d { S* 5 FS yily TIP} 

OR, Gr.Ja delcription of the forme, natures, &&'e, uf any kind 
Of living creatures, either birds, bealts or fies, &e ; 

Dk Locy [ot Coo, an anunal, and Acyix Gre a difcourfe] 
@ dilcourfe or treatife concerning living creatures 
ZOO PHTHALMON [fwopsaau’ j h 
7 r.) the “oree 
Pr [CwopsaruS, G ] the herb Seuzrees or 


Zoo’roMist [of fworout iffeéti 
eoenon AAS eTouic, Gr.) an artift at difleéting the 

Zoo'ruy res [of Catouror, of Cawy and eur 
certain vegetables or fubltances which partake 
both of vegetables and animals, a5 a 

Zoo 'PHORICK Colume (Architecture) a Ratuary co 
column which bears or ran the figure of an Le ree 

Zoo'PHoRus [Sworapis, Gr.] a part between the architraves 
and cornice, fo called on account of the Ornaments carved gn it, 
gh cos (ean the eres of animals. 

£00 TOMY [Cworauie of Cov and raul. Gr. a cutting] an ar- 
tificial diflection of the bodies : 
pasa bodics of brute beats, or any anumal! ex- 

Zorata (of Zapada Spam. a thoe) a feltival or cer. - 
ferv'd in Italy, in the courts of ee Princes om Sr. Nebo 
day, wherein perfons hide prefents in the thoes or flippers of 
thofe they would do honour to; in fuch a Mawner as may fur. 
prize them on the morrow, when they come to drefs. 

‘This is done in imitation of the prattice of St. Nichedus, who 
usd in the night time to throw puries in at windows of poor 
maids to be marriage portions for them. 

Zo'rrnuM [Zervew, Gr.} the herd Passel of the mountain. 

Zo'rissa (?dasase, Gr] the belt fort of pitch; fcraped off 
from the fides of thips and tempered with wax and (alt. 

_ Zonony’sus (Qoesrcio, Gr.) a precious fone found in the 
river Judus, which magicians make ufe of. 

Zo'rica (larsen, Gr.) the vital faculty. 

Zu’cue [old Rec.) a withered or dry ttock of wood. 

Zui'NcLians [fo call'd of Auliry Zuiegles) a branch of 
— mien or proteltanis, 

“UPA Lium (in Medtcine) a fore of phyfica i 

Zuz (FW, Heb] a coin, J a he a 
luc psig pence ha ny. 

yota'’Ls [of fu Gr. Libra 
under the fign oso MNT ch Perfonw on sre born 

Zy'coma [Cvyeue, Gr,] one of the bones of the u 
which on the upper part joins to the Os Sphenvides, and an the 
lower to the Os Muxid/are, its outward part having along pro. 
cefs or knob, called Procefes Zyzomaticus, 

Zycoma’Ticus (Anatomy) a mutcle of the face, fo named 
by Riolamws, becaufe it ries from the Zygoma; but is inferted 
near the corner of the lips: when this muicle and its partner aét, 
they draw both lips upwards, and make a pleasant countenance. 

Zycosta TES (Cuyosarus, Gr.] a clerk of the Mazket, an 
officer who overtees the weights. 

ZyMi'tes (Cuutrns, Gr. } leavened bread. 

ZyY'MOMA [ veo, Gr.) leaven or leavening. 

ZyMoma [in a Medicinal Senje] any kind of ferment, as 
that of the nitrous air, the watery juice in the mouth, the acid 
or fharp liquor in the ftomach, the blood ia the fpleen, &e. 

Zymosi’mMeter [of Cymores and wires, Gr. a meafure] an 
inftrument for meafuring the degree of fermentation arifing trom 
the mixture of divers liquors; or the temperament or degree of 
heat in the blood of animals, &&c, 

ZyMosis (C’uwess, Gr.) fermentation. 


H ’ ’ ’ ’ 
nif] p “i oA my, Cudiqand of Cio, ale, and yeaa, Gre 
Zy’ruuM [Ci3>, 
ale or beer. 
ZZ, thefe two letters were ufed by the ancients to fignify 
myrrh, from Cuvexn, but they are ufed by later writers for 


Zinziber, ginger. 


ne by 
compre- 
cles: that woward 


Nee 
Hive, and yer, Gr. an off= 
forth of animals or living crea- 


ture, pro- 


3v Gr. a plant) 
of the nature 


a juleps 


four of which make a fhekel; in va- 


pper jaw, 


Gr.] a drink made of com or malt, cither 
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Words usd by SHAKESPEAR and Others, which accur'd too late to be inferted in their 
proper Places. ° 


A 
CCORDANT, agreeing, alfo agreable. 
Arrecrivs, moving the Affections. 
Arrects, for the Affections. 
Te ANTaconize, to act the Part ofan Opponent in arguing, 
to oppofe, to contradi¢t. 
Appiiance, Application. 
AzuRAL, pertaining to azure or blue. 


Besmu’rcuep, fullied, daubed, fouled. 

Bewr'rcuMent, the Action of Bewitching ; alfo a being 
bewitched 

Byre‘nrat, the Yard or privy Member of a Horfe. 


Cawntsatcy, like or after the Manner of Cannibals, or 
Eaters of Human Ficth. 

Te Ca’PoNI ze, to make a Capon; to eunuchate, to geld. 

Circumve’cTion, a carrying round about, 

Coxore'tic, belonging to Colours. 

Compa’stures, a large Tract of Paflure or Pafture-Grounds 
lying together, 

Coxcru'inc, agreeing together. 

To ConTi'xck [of contingert, L. ] to happen, to fall out. 

Contra‘’RiousLy, contrarily, contrary-wile. 

Conve’rtTite, a Convert, one converted to the Chrifian 
Faith, &e. 

Con reEsro’Nsive, apt or inclinable to Correfpondence. 

Cre’scive [of ¢refcere, L.) of a growing Nature or Quality, 

Cu’rsorary [of curforivs, L.) for curfory, 4,¢. haity. 


itech | [of debauche, F.) debauched, lewd, &c. 
Deuoyr’st 
Jo Derive [of difidere, L.] to diftruft. 

Deru’sxction. a final Performance of any Office; alfo De+ 
ceafe, Death. 

To Dera’ctnatse [of deraciner, F.] to pluck up by the 
Roots, to root our. 

The De'sPeRaTE, for Defperation. 

Diru'crituve, Reétitude, Straitnels. 

Disna’TuRED, Ill-natured. 

Disoccipe’NTaTeD, fwerv'd or declined from the Weft, 
{poken of a Sun-Dial. 

To DisPro'PERTY, to take away Property from aPer(on, &c, 

Dro'rsiep, dropfical, affli€ted with the Droply. 

; E 


To Eure the Hair, to tie it up in knots or ringlets. 
Empa’tiine, making up into Bales or Packs. 
Emsovu’xpep, limited, kept or reftrain’d within Bounds, 
To Enrree'vom, to make a Perfon free. 

Jo Enciv’T, to glut, or over-fill. ; 
To Enrt'na, to put on or adorn with a Ring. 
Enscue’pu’Lep, fet down in a Writing call'd a Schedule, 
To Extwi'st, to twilt together. 

Enwo'mpep, inclofed in the Womb. 

Exco’cTep, thoroughly boiled, or digefted. 

Ex prore’sso, by ree prolefiedly. 


Feavou k, a Fever. 

Fravou'rous, feverifh. 

Fixture, a Fixation, a fixednefs, &'c. 

Fox sup, Cunning, Craftinefs. 

To Fowre one by the Ears, to lug him by the Ears. 


Fravu‘cuTace, Freight. “ 


Gamater, 2Guinea dropper, 

To Grav 4 Perfon, to banter, revile him, &e. 

To Gop «@ Perjon, to reverence him too highly. 

To Green, to joke, gibe, banter, Ge. 

Gute of Ale or Beer, the Qpancity brewed at one Brewing. 


To Havock, to make Havock, to wafte or deftroy. 

Harrequi'sape, the Geftures, Aétions or Speech of a 
Harlequin, a Mimickry, Buffoonery. 

Harrequissuip, the Office State or Conditien of a Mi- 
mick or Buffoon. 


I 
, V'mrrary [of issitaterius, L.) Imitatory, or belonging to 
mitation. 
IMPa’RTANCB, an =. another, 
cere Teste (irsputribilis, L.] not liable to putrify or be 
tr * 
Invi'xeD [infixws, L.} fixed into. 
INCUNEA Tio, a getting or forcing in Wedge-wile. 


. Lisra'rory, by Way of Libration, or {winging toand 
ro. 
Te Lowr, to look fourly, ally, or clownifhly, 
1 


Macutate, for maculated, {ported, fouled, flained. 
Ma'rreny [of mappa, L.] Table Linen, 
Mittra‘rist, a military Man, a Soldier. 
Mr'nstrecsy, a Band of Minilrels or Muficians. 
Miscra’rren, grafted amils, 
Mowna‘acro, a Monarch. 
Mo'’nstaep, rendred monftrous. 
Te MounTEBANK IT, to att the Part of a Mountebar.x, 
Mutrtiru‘pinous, of or belonging to a Multitude. 

N 


A Navat, a Fleet or Naval Power. 
Neate‘ction, for Neglect. 
Nevre'tice [of revew, Gr.a Nerve) of or pertaining te 
the Nerves. 
oO 


Orri‘ctaL, officious. 

Te Over-GLa'Nce, to over-look or look over. 

Oxci'Luous [of erguciieux, F.) proud, haughty, arrogant, 
prefumptuous. 


Te Paceant it, to appear with Pomp and Pageantry. 

Te Panve, for Parley. 

To Pentcai'nate [peregrinare, L.] to travel into diftant 
Countries. : 

Perpu’raste [F. of L.) capable of holding out or lafting 
along Time. 

Pu'tsxomy. See Phyfcgnomy. 

Pia‘usive, applauding. 

Porta'nce (of porter, F.] Behaviour, Carriage. 

To Powr, to lour, look furlily and doggedly, putting forth 
the Lips. : 

To Prawx ft, pt ag merry Pranks. 

Prece'priat, of, or pertaining to Commands, 

Prepecea’s'p, Decealed, or dead before. 

Jo be PatvaTe, to be privy to a Secret, 

Protra'crtve, of a protracling Nature, apt or proper for 
drawing out into a Length. 

Prore’croraTe, Protedtorhip. 

Pro’ritiess, unprofitable. 
PS a la $, very nice and exadt, flanding upon Pun- 

ilio’s. ; 


Q : 

Te Quenn it, to take upon a Perfon’s Self the State, Ma- 

jefty, Title or Dignity of a Cate: 
To Quins it, to fing in Confort, as the Choir does, 


Rareriasre, capable of being rarefied. 

Resoa'rion, an echoing or refounding. 

Re’Lecaten ([re/egatus, L.) Banithed. 

To Rene'ce [of re again, and regare. L.) to deny over and 
over, alfo forwards and backwards, 

Te Resa'nw [of re and pendan, Sex.) to fend back or again. 

Revo’KeMENT, a revoking, 

The Rounver, a Circuit or Circumference of a Thing. 

Ru'sious, of, belonging ag like a Ruby. 


Sa'vacery, Savagene(s. 

Scrorues, infolent Fellows or Rebels. 
Sx’matative [of femélant, F.) refembling, like. 
Sur'rrasre, capable of being dhifted or changed. 
Spe’ruce, a little Sphere, 

Sunventaneous, addled; as a fubventaneous Fgg. 
Su’reerance, a foffering Pains, bearing Afliiétions, 
To Steap, to ftand in Stead, tobe uicful to, &e, 
SuPER DAINTY, Over dainty, 

To SurER PRAISE, to praife too highly. 

SuPER SERVICEABLE, sic one above Serviceable. 


Te Turoxr, to fet upor place in a Throne. 
A To’rcnen, a Torch-Light; alfo the Sun. 


Vv 

The Vaunt, the firkt beginning. 

Vawaro, the Fore-front. 

Ventices, the Holes of a Flute, Pipe, &7¢. 

Unat’paaie, that cannot be helped or aided. 

Unpequaquat [of wndeguagze, L.) on every Side, a5 an 
Undeguagual Preffure. : 

Unswa’y ase (of aa and fehweben, Tet. to move) thit 
cannot be wielded or {wayed. 

Unvucnenanee [invadnercbilis, L.] not liable to orcapable 


Levirate [devir, L.] the State or Condition of a Wife er of being wounded, 


Husband's Brother, 


. 
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thology of the Ancients, with ther Morars andEryMotocites. 


Aron (YYW IN. Heb. ¢. ¢. an inhabitant or frequenter 
of mountains or a mountain of flreagth of 3a 
mountain) the brother of Mofes and frit high-prieit of 
the ‘ers. 

Arcuuacn (Sec. Mary in the ward of Candlewick, London] 
according to Mr. Stow was formerly written Upebarch, and 
(as he thinks) probably becaule it ttood fo much above the hou- 
jes in Thames firect. 

Aspt [2Y. i ¢ my fervant of JDP a fervant, and 
the pronoun aiax Ymy] the father of Avo the grandfather of 
king Sew. 

Anpiet (DY, é. ¢. the fervant of God, of JAY and 
by abbr..of L3Y77ON God) the name of a man. 

sec (DDN, +. ¢. vanity } the fecond fon of dam, who was 
flain by Cain. 

Aner faber, C. Br, the mouths orthe fall of a brook, ora 
lefler water intoa greater. Hence 

Asrrconwey fof abee and gontnep in the mouth of the 
river Conwey] the aame of a city in Caernarvonfbire in Wales, 
built by king Bdsrard LL. out of che ruins of Caeréaen, 

Anerpveen (ot aber and Don or Dee theriver) an univerlity 
and bidhop's fee in Scatéand. 

Apereraw [of aber and Fra the name of a river} a place 
in the ifle of Angiefea. 

Anexcevanny @ fof abrr and @cbennp a river] a city in 

ARERGENNY Minmouthjhire. 

Anian [F!3N, of PON and 7 the Lord, ¢. ¢. the will 
of the Lord the ton of Semue/ the prophet. 

Ani aTuAR [SVIN of ON a father SPV excellent, g. 4. 
excellent father, or ot SN and Y) the remainder) the fon of 
slismeler. 

Astezer [WY'SN, #. ¢. the father's help, of SN a father 
and Wp helpjone ot king Davia's 30 champions. 

Anicatt {| J°3N. Heb. é. ¢. the father’s joy, of SN a 
father and ‘Y*Q joy{ the wife of Nada/, and afterwards ot king 
David. 

ABIMELECH (]>'aN, Heb. i. ¢. my father the king, of 
95N my father and yp a king] a king of Gerar. 

Astnepon [¢. 4." dudy Teton, Abanvune, Sax probably on 
account of an abbey built there by Ci/fa, king of the Fice Saaems] 
a town in Beréibire anciently called Sdeave/oam, 

AnisHac (2W°3N, Heb. 4. ¢. the father’s error, of sSN 
and JJ¥ an error} a young damlcl who cheritled David in his 
old ape. 

- Asisuat [W°ON, Heb. 7. ¢. the father’s reward, of 
939N and W agitor reward) one of king David's 30 compa- 
nions. 

Asner [993N, Heb. 7. ¢. the father’s light or lamp, of 
IN and) a lamp] king Sas/’s uncle and captain-generai of his 


aimy. 
ABRAHAM? [COUVISN, Heb 7. ¢. the father of a great 
ABRAM multitude, of SN and PQ many and SS 


abbrev. of FWD accompany, o CVIN vf SN anc Loy 
high, @ ¢. hia tather) the great prirtaen ut the yewith naaon. 

Assatom fo COYWIN Heb 7 «. the father’s peace, of 
SN and SOW peace) a ton ot king David. ; 

AcHAN (QDY, Hed. i. ¢. fure it is he) a king of Garé. 

Acton [ot Aac, Sax, an oak, nd atun a town] the name of 
feveral towns, L 

Acuttorrer [SDN of YON a brother and Son 
fallen, Heb. g. d, a orowner torfaken) one of king David's coun- 
ellors. 

Acton Burse/, acaitle in Shropibire, remarkable for a parli- 
ament being held there in the time of king Ewtvard i. in which 
the law called Sratate-Mereéant was enatted on that account 
called the ftatute of Afton Burned. 

A’pam [ISQN, Heb. i. ¢. red carth) the name of the frit 
man creaied. 

Avous-srrett [in Wood jPreet, London) aftrcet anciently 
called Aiag-djel Street, of king Adedilan, who, as tradition fays, 
had a houfe at the eaft end of che church of St. Alan's Wood- 
fireet, which houfe had a door into died freee. 

Apperaeuan [of ecten, Sax. an adder, and bourn a river] 





a place fo called from its turning and winding like a {make 

Apes fol ead, Sex. happiness, and helm, Sux. an helmet, 
é. ¢. a protector ef happinels | a man's name. 

Avotrn [eanulph, of cad imppinels, and ulph, Sex. help} a 
Chriltian name of men. : ; 

Aoonal [SJIN, f/5. Lord or mv Lo-d) a name which the 
jews always pronounce initead of FWY Fedoved,. 

_Abontati [WVINN, fe. ruling Lord) the name of one of 
king David's tons. 

Aboniae’zex (JIS Heb. é. ¢. Lord of 993 Bezc® 
or of lightening] one’at the Camaanitih kings, j 

ADONIZEDEK (JAPAN Heb. 4, ¢. the jullice of the Lord] 
aking of Jerufalers 5 

Apo nis was a beautiful young ficpherd the fon of Creeras 
king of Cyprus, and the daughter Myrréa, who uied to be 
much upon the mountain Lidraus, whither Meevs iv { id often to 
defcend to meet him; Murs cnvying him, being his rival, and 
therefore turning himi{chi intoa wild boar one day as Ainis was 
hunting, ftruck him into the groin with his tusk and kill'd him, 
Venus hearing his dying veice haltened to his afliltance, and by 
the way prick’d her foot with a thorn, and the blood fallin 
upon a roje, turned it froma lily colour to a carnation; the 
goddefs laid his body in foft lettuce, and bewail'd his death after 
an unufual manner, and chane'd his blood which was fhed on the 
ground, intothe flower called the anemone, Veaws afier this 
went herielf int» Hell, where the obtuin'd of Proferpive, that 
fidenis might be with her fix months in the heavens, and he 
should remain the other fix months in the infernal regions. 

By Adonis, mythologilis mean the fua, who during the fum- 
mer figns is with Fenys, that is with the carch we inhabit; but 
during the other fix isin a manner ablent from us; or elle they 
by Adonis underitand corn which is hid fix months under ground, 
before the coming of the time of harvelt. And by the Bear 
that killed Adonis, they underftand the winter, when his beams 
are of no force to expel the cold, which is the enemy of Adonis 
and Venus, é. ¢. of bewty and procreation, : 

ADRAMMELER [TORIIN, of JAN ercatne®, or of noes 
a cloak and "3 “sking, fe. the greatnels or cloak ot the 
king] the name'o! an idol of the Al yriaus, 

Apra'stta, otherwile called Eryynis, according tothe poets 
the daughter of Jupiter and Neve Py; the revenger wl inpicties 
that laid hold of all fouls, notwithitanding their various aaa 
fubtertuges, and brought them to juitice and runiihment and 
funk them into the molt profound, unheard of, and aurea! 


darknefs, 
#EL? in compound names isa Saxcr particle, and ff 
all or altogether. 


AL 
2 a Saxon particle according to the different dialects, 





ghifies 


AEL 

pat and is pronounced Lit, Hui, Wewlf, & ee. he Ip 

fEpuben [of eanancient and ulph, Sox. help =n: 
bifhop of Little 4 D. 790. as ic aaah 

Au.recus [of zl all and paoxen, Sex. metry, ¢.d. always 
merry} an archbithop of Cunterda rye : 

ZELFrep [of el all and prede, Sex, peace] a pious and 
vidtorious king of the Eng/if> Saxons. 

/E1.4¢ ive (of x! all and Span, Sux. to give] the wife of Edgar, 
king of the Eng/:jh. Saxons, , 

4 ous [according to the Ports} was the fon of Jupiter and 
Acefa, who being god of the winds, had his refidence im one of 
the iflands near Sei/p, called Seromgyle, where he is teigned wo 
have kept the winds clofe prifoners in a cave, giving them li- 
bertvy when he thought convenient, 

The moral of this is, c/s was once lord of the feven 
iflands on the welt part of Sei/y, and being well skill'd in divi 
ning from what coalts the winds would blow, which he con- 
jectured from {moak alcending from the o/iaa ilands, and of 
the fiery eruptions, could foretel florms and tempeits, and what 
winds would rule for fuch a featon; for before the fouth wind 
blew, the land Lrpara would be covered with a thick cloud; 
and belore the north, the ile would fend forth clear flames, with 
exceeding great noile and roaring, Some faid that Stromeyle 
others that Lipera waa the habitation and work house of Vudean 
and this they thought confirmed hy the flones that were ees 
out upon it by fiery eruptions. Theancients usd to lay down 

E rough 





AH 


ough iron, and the reward for working it into {words or other 
Seis ucenfils, and are reported to find them resdy made up- 
on the fiore the next morning. The former opinion gave the 
Poets a handle to make him king of the winds. 

AEscuta'pius['Acxanae® ota privative, and Te oHiAAserets 
becaufe de fuffers not to die] the peets make him the fon of 
Apslla by the nymph Corenis, whom Afolls kill'd with an arrow 
while the was big with child, becaule fhe had admitted another 
to her bed, but preferv’d the child by cutting it out of her 
womb, and afterwards ‘twas fuckled by a goat. . 

Others fay, that 2/lw/apiza was a poor infant, whom his 
cruel parents being afham'd to own, laid in a wood near Epidan- 
rus, and was fortunately found by fome hunt{men, who oblerv- 
ing a lambent flame about its head, they accounting it a progno- 
ftick that the child would prove in time an eminent perion, put 
him to nurle to a woman named Trige, Being grown up, he 
fludied phyfick under Cdiron the Centaur, and proved fo great 
a proficient in the art, that he obtained the flile of the god of 

hyfick. 

; He hada temple built to himin a city of the Romans named 
Tetrapolis, which was enrich’d with noble prelents, offered by 
perfons, who afcrib'd their recovery out of dangercus ficknefies 
10. Ai /culapius. And the walls of this cemple were hung, and in a 
manner hid, with memorials of miracles done by him, 

The Grecians celebrated plays to him every five years, nine 
days after the J?#mean games in the woods near the city Epi 
daurus, EB feulapius was worthipped under the form of a fer- 
pent by the Romans, who, when the city of Rome was grievouf- 
ly affli€ted wish the plague, fent embaffidors to Epideurws to 
fetch the god djewlapius to their afliflance, and they fay the 
ferpent that was worfhipped there for £)cafapews, tollow'd the 
embaffladors of its own accord :o the fhip that carried it to Rome 
The Remans built a temple for itin the ille call'd Trderina, Sick 
people us’d to lye in this temple for recovery of their health, 
and oftentimes, when they found themlelves no better, revil'd 
A feulapius. 

To Afeulapius were dedicated the ferpent, the goat, the ra- 
ven, the dog and the dragon. 

The ancients printed him in the form of an old man witha 
long beard, having on his head a crown made of the branch of a 
bay-tree, and in his hand a fla full of knots, about which a fer- 
pent twilled itlelf, and at his fect waseither a dog or an owl. 

Thefe things were defign'd as hieroglyphicks of the qualities 
of a good phyfician, intimating that he ought to be as cunning 
as aferpent, as vigilant as a dog, as experienc'd as a perfon of 
Preat age, to be capable of managing a concern fo difficult as 
phyfick is. a 

It is reported that Dieny/ius, the Sici/iew tyrant coming into 
a temple, where the ttatues of Apollo and Byculapius were 
ftanding together, J/eu/apius having a grave beard of maffy 
gold, he took away the beard, colouring his facrilege by putting 
a jet upon /cwlapias, faying, it was not jult that he fhould 
have a beard, when Apollo his father had none. 

#ETHELINGEY? [of e1 water and xBel, Sax. noble, g. d. 

ATHELNEY a noble ifland) an ifland in Somerfetjbire, 
where the two rivers Pedrid and Thome meet, in which king 
Alfred bid himtelf, having been difcomfited by the Danes. 

Agrica [of dand opinn, Gr. i. ¢. without cold] one of the 
four parts of the world, parted from Europe by the medicerra- 
nean; fo cali'd from the great heats of that climate, 

‘Acasus (4726, Gr.a grafhopper) the name of a prophet. 

Acac [3a Heb. i. e.a roof, upper room, &e.] a king of 
the Amalekites, Se. 

Acetxots [of a to grieve and noht Sax. not, ¢. d. 
not at all void of grief] an archbifhop of Camterdury furnamed 
the Good. 

Acnes (ayene, Gr. chafte) a proper name of women, 

Auas (SNTIN. Heb. of FIN a brother and ON a father, 7. 
¢. the father's orother) the name of an impious king of J/rae/, 

Anaz [ITN, Hed he took hold of or a poffefiion) a king of 

udab, 

J Auazian [FPTAIN, Heb. of TPN he took hold of and 7, 
the lord] aking of /rrwel. : 

Antezer (WYN, of FIN and Wy Heb. help) a prince of 
the tribe of Dan, ; 

AWMIMELECH monn. of FUN and , Heb. a king) 
a priek who entertrined Davidjat Nid. 

Axotian [PYOMRN, of SrN a tent and [’, Heb. ¢. «. 
the tabernacle of the Jord],an exquilire artificer among the jews, 

AHOLIBAMAH ADDN, of *97N my tent, and D3 
high] the name of E/au's wite. 


Alpon sop C. Br, i. .¢ the wing of an army] the name of 
acaltle in Northumber/and, where was a flation of the Raman 


army under Falivs Cejer, as Camden fuppoles, 

Alteusrorn [eaglerford, Sax. ¢. d. Eaglesford) a town in 
Kent memorable fora great overthrow given to Hengi/? and the 
daxon army, by Vortimer the Britip king. 

Au 3 ealp, Sax. old) a word joined to the names of places 

AbD} denoting their antiquity, 


AL 


St. ALBANS, 3 town in the country of JYertferd, anciertly 
called Weplametpten by toe Erotie Saxons, and thence in Latin 
Verwlamian, in englith Verulam, called St. A/bans on account 
of the murder of St. A/éan. 

Avsenr [alveerdr, Leut. z- ¢ all bright) a proper name of 
men fo called. 

Atsion [fo called, as fome fav, of aliss rupibus, i, e. the 
white rocks; or as others, of ioe 1 know not what giant] 
an ancient name of Great Britarn, 

AvpDERMaNBURY [in Loudor) a flreet, Ec. in the ward 
of Cripplegate, fo called from the bury or court of aldermen, 
which was held there, before the building of Guild badd. 

ALDERSGATE, takes its name from its antiquity, being one 
of the four gates that were built at the firlt fetting up of the 
city-wall; and as Aldgate or Ol igate was fo called from its age, 
fo this is from being the older of the two; but rather of E/ders, 
di. ¢. ancient men. This gate being become ruinous, was rebuile 
in the year 1617. The north fide of it isadorned with the figure 
of king Fares I. on horleback in re/eve, in the fame polture 
that he came into England, and made his publick entry into Len- 
don through that gate. On each fide isa niches in which are 
the figures of the prophets Feremiah and Sumuvely Feremiab on 
the cali fide, and Sanme/ on the welt; with relerences to Fere- 
mia, the 17th chapter and 25th verte, Tae al! enter into the 
gates of this city, kings and princes fitting apen the throne of Da- 
vid, riding in chariots and on horjes, they and their princes the 
men of Judah, and the inbabitants of Jerulalem and thrs city foall 
remain for ever And the 12th chapter of the it book of Sa. 
mueland wk verfe, And Samucl faid wato aff rael, behold, F 
bave bearkened unto your esice, im all that ye Lave faid unto me, 
and have made a king aver you, 

Over the middle of the arch is the arms of England, Scotland 
and Ire/end quartered, 

On the fouth-fide of the gate is the effigies of king Fames I. 
fitting in his chair of ftate in his royal robes; the rooms over 
the gate are the dwaliing of the common cryer of the city for the 
time being. 

Atpcarte, St. Bitciph's Alvcate, {0 called from St. Botolph 
a Briton born in Cornwall; of whom lo many miracles were faid 
to have been wrough: by him, that he ws fainted, and had ma- 
ny churches in this city dedicated tohim. It was called Aidgate 
or Osdgate from its antiquity. being one of the firlt gates ereéted 
as an eat entrance into it. This gate was new built in the year 

16093 upon the top of the gate eaflward, ftinds a fair golden 
fphere with a vane on it. On the upper battlements are two 
ancient foldiers, each holding a flone ball in his hand, as denye 
ing entrance to any bold enemies Beneath in a large fquare, 
ftands the figure of king Faees I. in gilt armour; at his tect on 
one fide isa golden lion, and on the other fide an unicorn chain’d 
and couchant; the firft is the fupporter tor Zegland, and the 
wnicorn for Scot/and; their being in a couchant pofture is an em. 
blem of the union of the two kingdoms, as allo it denotes their 
awe and humility in the prefence of fo great a prince. On the 
welt-fide of the pate, the highelt of all, is the figure of fortune 
gilt with gold, ftanding upon a maund or globe, with a prof- 
perous fajl ipreading over her head, and looking pleafantly on the 
city. Beneath this figure in a large {quare, are placed the king's 
arms, fomewhat lower, and to grace each fide of the gate, are 
placed two female figures the one the emblem of Peace with « 
dove upon one of her hands, and a gilded wreath or garland in 
the other; and on the north fide ftands che figure of Cbarity 
witha child at her brealt, and another in her hand, implying 
where Peace Love and Charity profper, and are embraced, that 
city fhall be happy. ‘The rooms over this gate, are the dwelling. 
houfe of one of the lord mayor's carvers. 

AtpincnaM [of zloing of elotan to retard] a village in Lam 
cafbire, fo named from the roughnefs and craggednels of the 
ways, Which retard travellers. 

Avprep (9. 4. aff dread) a chriftian nome. 

Atoucru [of eald, Sax. ancient and uipl, help] the name of 
an archbithop of Litchfield, A. D. 790. 

ALpworTH [of ealo and pond, Sax. a walk] a town in 
Berkjbire. 

Avg‘cto [Aaix]o, of « priv. and aie to ceale, 9. d. with- 
out ceafing) the daughter of Aréerom and Ngés, or Pluto and 
Projerpine, and one of the furies of hell 

Avessury [aglepburg, Sax. g. ¢. Eaglessurg) a town in 
Buckinghamybire. 

ALExanpER [of daéFa, to help and avip avd'pig aman, ¢, 
@.a helper of men) a proper name. 

Acerep [of al all and pane, Sax. peace] a learned and 
69 king ot EBagland, who made a Jaw that all freemen pof- 

effing two hides of land fhould bring up their fons im religion 
and learning. 

Atereton (Alpnencon, Sax. g. d Aifrea*s Town) a town 
in Derbybire, fuppofed to be built by king 4//red- 

Avice [4éeliza, L, probally of 2Del Sux. noble] a woman's 

chriftian name, 


ALLINCHAM 





AN 


Aurincnam? [probebly of allings, Sax. altogether and 

Attineton | ham, Sex. a village or ton, Sax, 7. a very 
fainous town) a place in Hampjbire, ; ; 

Aumaonnury [prob. corruptly for Albandary, i. ¢. the city 
or grove of St. Adan] a place in Mrkjbire, where Paulinus the 
apoitle built a cathedral and dedicated it to St. idan the firft 
English martyr, 

ALCESTER [of the river di which runs by, and ¢afrum, L. 
a cattle) a town in Cumberland, famous on account of a fynod 

“or Englt(& Saxons held there. i 

Acruec [of alle all and pegan, Sex. to conjoin, g.d, aman 
fit for any thing] a chriflian name of men. ae 

Acrnonsus [of ®elphuns, Goth. 4. ¢. our help] a chrittian 
name of men. ae 

Atresroro [i. ¢, the ford of the river 4/re} a place in Nor- 
thampton;bire famous for a battle fought there. : 

Ante solaaae. a Gothic-Latin name] a king of 

ace cent. 

Auswotn [all, Sux. all and pealban, Sox.] to govern, g. 4. fo 
govern ali or, as others will, of alle and pealp, Sax. wood, 
becaufe his territories cOnfilied molt of woods) the name of a 
king of Northumberland, ; 

Atwertox [All pean Tun, Sex, g. da town furnifhed with 
many wears or banks to keep off the waters.) 

Auwtx [of All and pin, Sax. a vidtor, g. one who wins all 
at difputation] an eminent Eng/ijh Saxon , tutor to Charles the 


Great. 
AMALEK Say, of FN the people and yw he lick- 
the fon of ’ Fispoam. 


d 
a (NWIDy, Heb. i. ¢. {paring the people] a fon of 


AMASA 
Abigail. rah oe 

Amasta [YPRION, of SOY frength and f° the lord) a king 
ot Fudab, . 

Pie Lestpe [called Ams/ogana by the Romans] an ancient 
city in Bf moreland, } 

‘Anmaressury [fo called of Amdrefe, a king of the Britens, 
who was flain there Ja town in Wilt/oire, 

Asprose ['AuCes'erS, Gr, immortality] a proper name of 
men. 

Ame‘rica [lo called by Americus Vefpujfias, who made a 
farther difcovery than Col/wmdas, anno 1497.) the fourth part of 
the world of late well known, firft difcovered in the year 1492. 

AmersHaM [Agmunverhim, of ac an oak, mun a mound 
or fence and ham, Sex. a village] probably ¢. d. a village fenced 
from the violence of the winds by a row of oaks; but others fay- 
of one Agmundus the builder of it]atown in Buctinbampire. 

AMERY ; [ennice, Sax, always rich) a proper name of 

Americx§ men. 

AMMINADAB (aap, Heb. i. ¢. the people of the Al- 
mighty 3 alfo a willing people) a prince of the tribe of Dar, 

AmMon (TVD), ¢. ¢. the fon of my people] the fon of Lot. 

Amnon [JWOY, Hed. i. e. trues alfoan artificer or inilruc- 
tor) king Daeid’s firlt-born fon. 

Amos (DY3)), Heb. i. ¢. a burden) the name of a prophet. 

Amoz ([XYON, Hed, i. @ Mtrong) the father of Jjaiab the 

rophet. 
P Risa (oay, Heb. i. e. a high people) the father of 
MMojes. 
hn RAPHEL cSson, Heb. q, 4. a {peaking deflrution] a 
king of Shinar. 

A’sacuts [among the Romans] one of the four penates or 
houfhold gods, who (they believed) from their birth attended 
every body; whole names were Dymom, i. ¢. power; Tyche, i. 
e. fortune; Heros, i. ¢. love, and Asanche, i, e. neceflity. 

Anal'tis, a goddels of the Armenians; the fame as Surcoth 
Bensth of the Babylonians the Venus of Armenia, who had a 
temple ere¢ted to her, in which virgins proftiruted themfelves 
before marriage. See Venws. Thelike cuftom wasin Lydia. 

Anak (pay Heb. i* ¢, a collar or chain] the name of a 

iant. 

Anamio (E9'D3y, Hes.) Bochartus thinks his defcendants 
were the Ammonites, or the inhabitants of that part of Lydia, 
where ftood the temple of Fupiter Ammon. Thele were defcend- 
ed, according to Herodotus partly from the Egyptians and partly 
trom the Erhiopians, ; 

ANANDALE fof Gar am, Brit, i. ¢. upon the mother river] a 
place in Seot/anc. 

eer (M33p, of 33y a cloud and Fy) the lord) a 

Axanias§ proper name, 

AxDERNESs [acmunvennerre, of ac an oak, mund a mound 
and nere Sax. a promontory encompalied with oaks to defend 
it from the winds} a place in Lancashire. 

Axperson [¢. @. the fon of Andrew] a furname. 

Anperton [probably for Andreto's-Town] a furname. 

Anpvover [anvepen and anteapapan, Sax, g. d. the ferry of 
the river Ancen] a town in Hampjbire. 

Anprapswatp [of pnzb and palo. ¢. d. a terrible wood] 
the naine of a wood In Suffex once 120 miles long. 
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Asvrew [Art etas of av tz;s, Gr courageous) a chiiflias 
name of men. 

Asprews [of dudrez, g. the fonof dndrew) a furname. 

St. Anorew’s [in ScotLind| fo called of thir patron. faint 
before called Regimund, g. d St. Beguius’s mount. 

AinGLesey [angles ea, 7. ¢. the ifle cf the Exelih) it is an 
ifand lying in the dria fea over-again® Caerwarvcn, in Nor 
Wales, anciently called Miwa by the Roeans, mon 
Saxons,, and Aagicjey when the ang! 
of it, 

Ancutia, that part of Great Britain now called England. 

Ansers [Dangiprim, Teut, a defender of his coms 
Droper name of men. 

ANNISEED CLEAR, asit is now called inflead of dame Annice 
or Agnes the clear, a well or Spring at Muxter near the city of 
Lordon, 

St. Anruouin’s [in Watling frees, commonly called &¢, 
Authonine’s, and for fhortne’s Aatlia’s, was dedicated to the 
memory of St. Anthony the Great, a movk. born in Esvpt, A. 
D. 251, who died in the year 356, aged 103 years. He was 
called the holy abbot of the monks of Egygz in the time of Come 
Jiantine the Great. King Heary IL of Eaziind founded a cell 
tohim, nearthischurch He was much celebrated for his mi- 
racles while living, and for his holinefs when dead. 

Ayripater ['Artiweriip, of dvzi oguinit and ra73o, Gr. 4 
father] a proper name of men. 

A’xupis fcxaiee: ee and nydere to marry, LJ 
call'd alfo Z/fs, a goddefs of the Evyptians, who, the poets fay. 
was Ino, the daughter of Jnachus, whom Fupiter having Iain 
with, transform’d into a white cow to skreen her from the rage 
and jealoufy of his wife Kuo; after her death the waz <dor'd by 
the Eeyptians; her hair was preferv'd asa facred relick in her 
temple at Mempbis; the was honour'd asthe goddefs of na iga- 
tion and the weather. Her fatue was a cow with horns, oras 
fome fay, an image with the head of a dog, holding a pal in 
one hand, andacaduce in the other. Her pricils were initiated 
with blood and water, had their heads and beards haven, and 
wore all white linnen garments. At the entrance of her temple 
was the fatue of a Sphinx, to fignify that fhe was a myitericus 
goddeis. For her take the Egpysfaws kept in the corner of her 
temple a white cow, which when it dy'd they all mourn'd as 
for a prince, till another was put in the place of the dead beait, 
The fame is faid of Apis, fee Lis and Ina. 

Anwicr 2 [ealpic, of the river df and pic, Sex. a haven} 

Atnwicx § a town in Northumberland, remarkable for the 
captivity of Wisitam and death of Ma/colus III, kings of Scotland, 

A’ is was tobe the calf ofa cow incapable of bearing another, 
and no otherwife to be impregnated (as the Zeyptians imagined ) 
than by thunder, the marks which dittinguify’d him from all 
others were thefe: His body was black, except one fquare of 
white on the forehead, and a knot like a beecle under his Tongue. 
Others reckon 29 marks peculiar to this beat. They facritced 
bulls to him, and were very nice in the choice; they kil’d them, 
flead them, ftruck off their heads, and carried it with many 
imprecations to market and fold it to fome Grecian; but if no 
fuch perfon were to be found they threw it into the river, with 
this form of execration, say the evils impending over the perfons 
now fatrificing, or the egyptians in general, fall upon this Head 
When the Apis died, and his funeral pomp was over, the pricils 
who had this office fought out for another with the fame marks, 
and when they had found one, the lamentations immediately 
cealed; and the pricits lead the calf firft unto the city of Ni/z, 
where he was fed for 40 days, from thence he was tranfported in 
a vefiel with a gilded cabin to Mempdis, as their god, and turn- 
ed into the grove of Vulcan. The reafon they gave for this 
worthip was, becaufe the foul of O/iris, as they pretended, mi- 
grated into a bull of this forc, and by a fucceflive tranimigration 
pales from one to another, as often as one died and another was 
found. The i+ was confulted as an oracle, the manner of con- 
fulting him was by obferving into which chamber of the two 
that were prepared for him he entred; his.going into the one of 
them being conftrued as a good omen ; and into the other asa 
bad one; or elfe they offered him food, and from his accepting 
or refufing it, concluded the anfwer favourable, or the contrary. 

APOLLO [according to the Poets] was the fon of Fupiter and 
Latona, born in the ifland De/os, which lav under water, float- 
ing in the Azean fea: Funo being enraged at her husband's 
amours, had covenanted with the £arsb to allow Ins no other 
places but Neptune out of pity raifed itup and fixed it. When 
Apella came of age, remembring to what fhifts and extremities 
the ferpent Pythow had put Apsi/o, he flew him, he was one 
of the molt genteel of the heathen gods, of whom they do not re- 
late {uch filthy flories as of the other. They make him the god 
of wifdum, phyfick, mufick, learning, &e. 

The ancients reprefented him as a young man, without a 
beard, and rays ot Jight about his head, having in one hand a 
harp and three graces, and in the other a fhicld and arrows. 

He was allo reprefented with long curled yellow hair, crown'd 
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wich laurelin a purple robe, and a filver bow ia his hand, plac ed 
on a throne of emeralds. : 

Apunpons [of Apulone, é ¢. am apple-trec] a town in the 
county of Kent, - 

Appresy [ealled Abaileba, by the Romant) a town in 7/t- 
morchind, : ; 

Aranetta [of Beda and ara, L, &. ¢.a fair altar) a proper 

name of women, : 

Ara’pra fot 39Y, Heb. black, or of Harabi, Heb. a thief 
or robber} the one on account of their fwarthy complexion, 
and the litter on account of their thievifh difpofition. ‘The 
Arabians having in all ages been fo addicted co this vice, that, 
as Martin def Rio oblerves, it was as ufual with the Fees co 
call a thiefan Arabian, as it was to calla merchant a Canaancte, 
and a mathematician a Cha/dean, 

AraM (ESN. Heb i. ¢. highnefs or deceit) the fifth fon of 
Shem, feems vo nave had for his lot Mefopotamia and Syria com: 
comprehending the countries wellward of A/iria, as far as the 
Meditcrrancan fea (if we except Phanicia and Palsjline.) 

Ar onpet [arondelie, F. a fwallow] brcaule this iamily bears 
a fwallow in its coat of arms) the name of a town and earldom 
in Cornwall. 

Agruaxan (WWDD9N, of NED. he healed and Wy? defo- 
Jation, 4. & a healer ot defolation) a fon of Shem, a province of 
Avyria, towards the north part of Arrayacbitis; but others fet- 
tle him with his family in Caldera, where indeed we find his 
deicendants till the time of déragarr, And could it be prov'd 
that the Chafdem or Coaldeans derive their name as well a3 
from that Patriarch, as Jofephus aflirms; there would be no 
doubt of this lft being the true opinion, 

Some who make but one andthe fame perfon of Arphaxad and 
Caisan, who is inverted between him and Sa/aé in the feprua- 
gint verficn, fuppofe him to be the founder ofthe monarchy of 
Coina. 

Agruve [Arthur, Brit. é, ¢. a ftrong man] a f&mous warlike 
king of the Britons. 

Aruxpet [g.a dale near the river 4rax] a town in the 
county of Su/fx. ; 

Ass [ND Heb. é ¢. a healer of ficknefs] a king of 
Fi tufudent, u 

ne (PNA y, Heb. i. ¢ Ged has wrought} a brother 
of 7 2. 

A.apu ($t) born in the 6th century, of an honourable fami- 
ly, and at C/zw Elvy in the county of Flint, now after 
him called St. Afaph ‘he havieg obtained the bilhoprick or ab- 
bacy by his learning and piety. 

Asi [of aph Sax.] at the beginning of proper nsmes of places 
or perfons generally denotes that the name was derived from 
the alh-trec, as jody, djbton. 

Asiny ve La zoucn [of ath trees growing there and by, 
Sax. an inhabitation, and is called De /a Zouch, to dillinguith 
it from three other Ajbéys in the fame county) a town in Leice/Per 

hires 
f AsHer (SYN, Heb. 7. ¢. blefled) was the fecond fon of Shex, 
his country at the difperfion Jay next to Elam's, on the wett or 
north-welt cali'd likewile after him A/éur, and by the Greets A- 
Syria at pretent Curdeffam or the country of the Curds. Perron 
iuppoles he was driven out of Sbinaar by Nimrod, Ham's grand- 
fon, which indeed feems to be the cafe. And that it was 4bar 
and not Nimrod, who went out of Shrnaar into Affjria and built 
Nineveb and other cities, as Perizenius has prov'd clearly 5 alfo 
the land of Afyria. 

Asnrorp [of the river ES and ford called Edsisford]a place 
in the county of Ker. 

Asta one of the four parts of the world faid to be fo called of 
Ajia the wile of Prometheus. 

Asuxenaz (TIQWN. Heb) the fon of Gomer the plantations 
of Gomer's fons may be preiumed to be about Pobrygia, 1. 

Atbkenaz, as it leems fhould be feated near Armenia in the 

eaflern part of Afa miner; for the fcripture among the nations 
that were to be call'd by the Medes under Cyrastodeftroy Ba- 

* bylom mentions Ararat Minui, and Afbkenaz. Acd to prove 
that the Aibtenaz mentioned by Jeremiah were the people of 
thele parts, it is thewa out of Xenophon that Hy/?a/pes having 
conquered Porygia that lies on the Aelie/port brought thence 
many of the horfe and other foldiers which Cyrus carried with 
him to the fiege of Bahy/sm. In a word, the Pantws Eyxinus 
or Axinus, as it was firlt called by the Greeks is fuppos'd to bea 
corruption of the ferof Abtenaz. ' 

A’sutarota (PUY WY, Heb. or as the feptuagint "Acee- 
an, orasthe Phenirans called her Afrearche) was the chief 
Goddels of the Sidsmians; fome take Lana (the moon) to be 
meant, and fome enas, 

_ That Luna is meant is notable, becaufe the Pagans talked of 
the Suz and Moon as husband and wife, and in Feremiad the is 
called the queen of heaven. 

Pbile Beblins relates, that this Afbtareth having taken upon 
her the fhape of a bull, travelled all over the world, and upon 
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her return landed at Threin Phenicia, and there confeerated 9 
flar, that fhe found in her wiy, that had fullen from the eky to the 
earth; though fome fay Me was worthipped in the fhape of an 
ewe. ‘The manner of worhhipping her was after the manner of 
that of #2nus, by committing fornication im her temple. Ie 
fhould fcem that the Heathers thounhe, es the had a vilible in- 
fluence in the generation of children, and upon the humours and 
affections of women, fo they oucht in her adoration to perforn: 
thofe adtions, unto whick fhe incited then, 

Ariatian [PW OAY. of Py? be time and PP) of the lord] 
the daughter of Ours king of ae? 

AtHELIN (probably of x an oath and helm a keeper, Sax.J 
the name of an archbifhop of Canteréury. 

Aruenine (AScling, Sax. # ¢. noble) a tice given tothe 
eldett fon of the king in the Suen times. z 

Atnecstanrorp [ASclpzany pono, #. ¢. the ford of Athel- 

ian, king of the £4?-Suxovs} where he ferry'd over his army 
againtt the Seers. : 
Toe AtLawrst, a people in Africa of Atlas the fon of Uranus. 

Arias, the brother or ton of Fapeees according to Dr. Curse 
erfand; bat according to Sanzon-aths, the brother. . 

A'reas, an ancient kins of Mfewritania, who becaule of his 
great skill in alronomy, the poets have {eign'd him to bear up 
or fupport the heavens, or whole frame of the world upon his 
fhoulder, and to have been metamcrphos'd into a valt mountain 
of a prodigious height, now called derbifa or Montes clares. 
And from him a book of usiverfal geography, which contains 
the maps of the whole world, is called an Ar/ass as if they were 
view'd from the top of that celebrated mountain, which the an- 
cients eftcemed the highclt in the world; or rather on account 
of their containing or holding the whole warld like At/as. 

Auptey Ead [of aly old and !eax Sax: a held] a fumptuous 
palace in the ceunty of Efex built bv Thomat Audley chancellor 
of England, and now belonging to the dukes of Sx fork, 

Aubrey [of wvel noble and npean fear, Sax.) an abbefs 
of the royal Englid Saxo blood, wile to le fred king of Nor- 
thumberland, canonized a ter her death. 7 

Auk tanp [ofac, Six. an oak and lnb, Sax.) a town in the 
the county of Durban, anciently eslied Buhops-dekland on 
account ef a fine palace the bithop had there, 

A’uccasrer [Allenceapten, Sax.) of the river Alm and 
caffrum a city or caitle) a town in Warwick Dire, 

Auroga according to the pocts, was the daughter of Hype- 
risnand Téria, whom Orpteus cails the forerunner of the god 
Titan; becaufe the is thar light that gives notice of the rifing of 
the {un above our hemifphere. 

Avrora is reprefented by the poets, as rifing out of the ocean, 
riding in a golden chariot, having her fingers of a violet ora 
rofey or a faffron colour, dropping with a gensle dew, by this 
denoting the colours we fee in the morning, cauted in the air b 
the lightand vapours, Mirei/ deleribes her afcencing with hore 
fes of a fame colour; Throcritas with white with refpeét more 
to the nature of light itielf, than to the vapours which arife 
with it. 

Avrvsrorp [ealnep romp, Sax.] a town in Ket anciently 
called by the Brstoms Sarltaiq Webatl, becaufe they had over- 
come the Saxons there; otherwile called An clesford, becaufe 
Vartimer the Briton tell upon Hengif and his Saxons, and routed 
them there. 
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B.. [in Heb. DPS, fiznifies Lord or Mightv] an idol 
of the Moasites and Phernicians, called allo Be, and is 
thought to have been the firtt of idols, 

When the icripture mentions Ba2/without any other addition 
we are to underttand the God, who by the Pagans was elteemed 
the chief deity, or Jupiter, So that in the ianguage of the 
egg Baal imports as much as Feboveb and Adonai inthe 
facred. 

BaaL Be'ritn [PY9D-SPS. Hed. i.e. the Lord of the 
Se TPS os of the Phanictans. 

aat Gan i » Heb, ie. the Lord of a troop] w 
the God trom whoie providence and will all worldly tcleey ed 
proceed. 

Baauim corps, Syr. lords] a god of the Phaersciexs and 
Samaritans, the plural namber of Bre! and Be!; fome learned 
writers underitand by Buadin the deified fouls of men, and jome 
apply it to the Semomes or Semidei, i.e. to the half Gods of the 
Pagans, It is more probable, that they worthippcd the fun and 
ftars, of which they did daily experience their good influence 
and power, 

Baacer‘on (NPD OPI, Heb. Reergeyehy, Gr] was an 
obicene deity of the Afousstes a mount Peer beyond Firdan, 
Some think this to he Fsrter Tomans, i.e. Jupiter the Téws- 
deres; others take it for Satars ov the fans but others are of 
opinion that it was Priapos the isteivious and obfcene deity; for 
that the Feros worlhipped him after the (ame manner, that the 
Greeks workhipped Priapas by committing furnication in his 

. temple, 
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temple. And this deity was chiefly worfhipped by women, and 
therefore he was named ;the God of women. 

Ba a’ezenua[(D13I-OP2, Heb, Baca Zelus, Gr. i, ¢. the 
Lord of Flies] was the God of Edron, a city of the PditsPines. 
Some have been of opinion that the J/rac/ites gave him this 
name; becaufe in the performance of facrifices that were offered 
unto him, his prielis were tormented with fwarms of flies; 
whereas feveral ofthe learned Fei rabbies fay, and Seatiger 
from them, there was not a Hy to be feen in performing the 
facrifices to the true God. 

Baasna (NWP, Heb. #. e making or preiling together) 
the name of,a king of J/rael, 

Bane (993 Heb. i. ¢. confufion] a huge tower built by 
the defcendants of Noab after the flood. 

Ba’syton, anciently the metropolis of Cha/dea, founded 
either by Ninrod or Belus, and by Nirus and Semiramis im- 
prov'd, fo as to be accounted one of the feven wonders of the 
world for its extraordinary walls and gardens, ‘The river 
Euphrates ran thro’ the middle of the city, the two fhores being 
joyned by a bridge of ftupendous architeéture: Some authors 
write, that the city, when in its greatelt grandeur, was in com- 
pafs 46 miles. ‘he walls were buile by queen Semiramis 16 
large and high, that fome write they were 200, others 250, and 
others 300 feet high; but the mot common receiv'd mealure is, 
that they were fitty cubits high, and fo broad that three chariots 
might go upon them without dinger. Diedorws Sicwlas writes, 
thar they were 300 or 359 fkacia in compafs, that is above 
twenty two Eng/s/b miles, and five itadia high, having plealant 
gardens on them. 

Baonury [Bavbdan byntz, of Bid a pledge and Bypig a 
city, gd. the town of holtage, probably fo called becaule the 
Fice-Saxonm kings kept the holtages of conquered countries 
there} a town in Dorjetbire once the court of the Mice-Saxos 
kings. 

Ha'cenu., (ome derive Bacchus of \3 a fon, and TY, Céus, 
qd. te ton of Céus, and fo they will have it that Bacedus and 
Nirmred are the ‘ame perlons; but (according to the Heathes 
thengony, he was thelon of Jupiter, and the nymph Semede. 

He is fuid to have been the inventor of the ufe of wine, which 
he yviving the Jndiens to drink, they at firll chought he had 
‘given them poilon, becaufe it not only made them drunk, but 
™ad tou. 

He was ufvally painted with a mitre upon his head, or a gar- 
land of rofes, or elfe with a bald pate, which was to intimate the 
efieft of the excels ot wine In the one hand he held a fickle, 
3n the other a pitcher; He was always repreiented young, 
Decaule the moderate ule of wine warms the blood, and keeps the 
body in a yourhful ftengch and colour, 

His chariot was drawn by tygers, his habit was the skin of a 
deer, his fceprer was a lance adorned with branches of ivy, and 
of the vine, 

Histemple wat next to that of Minerva, the imeent of which 
was to intimate how ulelul wine is to revive the fpirits, and 
aflilt the fancy in inventions and for that reafon the ancients fa- 
crificed the quick fighted dragon to him; and the chattering 
magpye was allo coniecrated to him, becaule wine makes perfons 
Prac. 

The trath of the poets Bagchys is faid to be this. He whom 
the Latins call Lider, and the Greeks Dionyjins, and the Ezyp- 
tians Ouris, wasa king of Nife in Aredia Felix, who taught 
the people of that, and the neighbouring countries, the way of 
erdering vires. and prelerving bees, and feveral other ule/ul arts, 
made jeweral good Jaws, perfuaded the people to do factilice to 
their Gods, for which he was greatly honoured by feveral ci- 
viliz’d Nations. 

Beri.ici, tones worhhipped by the Phexicians on account 
of Feect's thoes anointed at Bethel, 

Bainarp’s CastTLe [in Thames freet, London) an ancient 
palace fo named of W%sliam Bainard, the builder who came 
ever with William the Conguerer, afterwards baron of Dua. 


moe. 

BALAAM royda. of3 without and [Ya people, Heb. 
or PID wallowing or devouring and EQY sue people, Heb.Ja 
prophet among the Moadites fent for by wa/ak wo curle the jra- 
elites. 

Batak [poa. Heb. i. ¢. he emptied or deftroy’d] a king of 
the Moadites. 

BatpREAD od balo bold and pede, Sex. counfel] a name of 
the hit king of Kear. 

Batowin [of balo, Sex. and minnen, Tewt. to win, ¢. d. 
2 bold conqueror] a proper name of men. 

Bation College [in Oxford] a college built by Fobn Baliol, 
or rather by a king of the Scets of that name 

Battiazar [WADS, of 955 without and WIN trealure 
Heb Ja proper name of men, 

BamsornoucnH (RBebban-bunzh, prob. fo called of queen 
Bebba who (as Bese writes erected it) a town once the court of 
the kings of Nortdumberland, 
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Bausury [of bana man-flaughter and byptxh, Sax. a town 
probably fo named of fome great Gsoghter chore) a town in 
pes alata . : 

ancor [anciently called Santhoz or Benchoz, Brit. i, 4. 
a capital choir] « bifhop's fee in Caernarvenjbire. 

Banocu’ssourn [i. ¢. the ésurm or river of Banock in 
Scotland] a place memorable for the defeat and Mlaughter of Ed- 
ward II, king of England. . 

Bar-jesus (PWD, Syr. #. ¢. the fon of Jefus} a proper 
name. 

Baranesas (NIN, of 93 a fon and NSN, Syr.a father) 
the name of a malefactor mentioned by one ut the evangelilte. 
Barak (P73. Heb. 7. ¢ lightening] a proper name of 
men. 

Barsara (barbarous, foreign, ftrange) a proper name of 
women. 

Ba‘ratcan, a ftreet on the north-welt fide of this city near 
Red crofs.fireet; it takes its name from a watch-tower corruptly 
called Barbican initead of Bung Kenning, i. ¢. the kenning ot 
knowing of the city; becaule in old time there wasa tower fo 
called, placed on high ground, and allo raifed to a great height, 
ued asa watch-tower, from whence a perfon might have a view 
of the whole city towards the fouth and alfo fee into Kear 
Sufex and Surrey, and allo every other way, ealt, north wall 
— but the king cauled this to be pulled down in the yeat 
1267. 

Banpney, a town in Lincs/nSire, memorable on account of 
the tomb of St. Oftwa/d the kine. 

Bar-jonas [F72V-93, of 93a fon and PY a dove, Heb.Ja 
proper name of men. 

Barkusy [Beoncenian, probably of beonce. Sax. a heech« 
tree and leay, Sax. a field) a town in Gloucefersbire, fo called on 
account of beech trees growing plentifully there. 

Hiei (of Benpuc, Sax. a wood and reine, Sax, a 

Berxsu're § thire) fo named on account of much box 
growing there. 

Barsasas? (NIIV, probably of 93 a fon and N99, 

Barnaby Heo a prophet, or as it ts interpreted, the fon 
of confolation, a prophet’s olhce being for confolation] a proper 
name of men. 

Barsapas (NIV I2, of 93 a fon and NOW, Syr. reft, or 
of 93 a fonand AW, toreturn, 7 4 the ion of convertion 
Syr. and Heb | the name.nf one of the 70 di ciples, , 

BarTHOLOMEW [VOOWTS. of 92a fon, HOP hanging 
or elevating and Ee’) waters, Heb. ¢. ¢, the fonu: him who 
makes the waters t. mount) a preper name of men. 

St. BartioLomew’s Ha/pital [in London) and hofpita 
— for the ule of fick and lame perfons by king Evnack 

Barter, a firname,a diminutive of Bart bolomet, 

Barton Lar Devon/bire, and eliewhere} the demeine lands of 
& manour, and fometimes the manour- ci ; 
houfles, fold-yards and back fides. Pin ee 

Baxtucen [of beopht, bright and ulph, Sax. help) 
per name of men. 

Baron (93 Heb. i. ¢,:hefled] a proper name of men, 

Barzt a (OTIS, of BQ. Heb. iron) a nobleman 
among the Jews. 

Basti (4agsasus, Gr. royal or kingly] a proper name of 
men. 

Bastne [baping. Sax. a coat of mail, probably fo named 
from the relemblance it has thereunto) a tower and caltle in 
Hampjbire. 

Bastno-bai! or 2 anciently called Bafizgis Hutoe, of ba- 

Bassisuaw freet§ ying, a cloak and ape an hill Sax. ga 
place for cloth of which cloaks, &¢, are made] a hall and ftreet 
near the Guild ball of Lendon 

Batenséa (anciently called Patrick's Ea, i.e Patricks Te} 
a town in Surrey on the river Thazzes. 

Batu (B.S, of baSan, Sax. to wath, &'¢. called by Antonius 
the waters of the fun; and from the great concourfe of diiealed 
people Acmainceytep, i. ¢. the town of fick penple) a town in 
the county of Someryet, famous for hot baths there. 

Barrie Abbey. a place in the county of Sufex, fo called by 
William the Conqueror on account of a fignal viétory obtained 
over Harold, the lait Engifb Saxon king, which was the fir 
ftep to reducing the whole kingdom to his obedience. 

Ba rrie dridge, a place in the county of Yiré where Harold 
difcomfied and flew Harold Hardred chen king of Norecay; alfo 
the name of a place in the county of Middlesex, 

Bearrix (i. ¢. ene who makes happy] a proper name of 
women. 

Beaucuame (i. ¢. a good and fair field] 2 firname. 

Beaucuter [beau chef, i. ¢. a good head] an abbey in Derby- 
Jbire, fo called probably becaule a great many learned men lived 
there. 

Beauvgsent (¢. 4a plealant delart] a place in the county of 
Stafford. 
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Beavrorr [of beau and fort] i. ¢. a fumptuous and commo- 
dious fort. . 

Beauty [Seay dieu, i. ¢. a pleafant place) a tract of land in 
Harmjfiires 

Beaumaris [Seaumarais, F. i. ea fair fen or marth) a place 
in the ifle of Azgle/ey. 

Beaumont [Jeaw moat, F. i. ¢.a pretty mount] a proper 
name, 

Beawotty [Seou fen, FP, i. ea brave pleafant place for its 
fitustion] a place in the county of Worce/fer. 

Breve {besde, Sax. a prayer) a learned Eng’) monk called 
Fenerable Bede or Bede from his earneltnefs in prayer. 

Bevrorp [Beoarpond, g. @. beds and publick inns by a ford] 
the name of the capital town of Bedforufo're. 

BenuamM [4 ¢. Bethiebem) a tlately hofpital for mad folks in 
Mosrfields. 

Breersvena [PIYINS. of IND awell and PIw he fware 
or FTPISY anon, Hed.) the name of a place im the land of 
Cannas. 

Sc Bees, a town in Cumberland, (o named from St. Bega an 
Je i virgin, who lived a folitary life there 

Bitamy (éel ani, F, thir triend) a proper name. 

Bettas (p53. of *93 without, alio a negative particle, 
and Dp, Hes. he profited, g. 4. unprofitable} wicked, unpro. 
htable, good for nothings alia the devil. 

BeLinsGate {\o nimed of king Belin or Belinas, who 

Binincs sty founded its tho’ others fuppole of brllen, 
Teut. to roar, on account of the waves beating againit the fhores 
o:hers again fetch chs name from barlge, Sox. a purfe or walle:, 
becau¢ thole who go thither to buy carry ready money} a 
wharf aud Gfh-market and port on the Téames in the city of 
Lowdin. 

Bew (Sys Chald.] the fun adored as a deity by the Céalde- 
axsand Ajyriaas- 

EBetus. the fuccefior of Ham in his dominions, the fame with 


the Pout of Mojes. oh. 

Beuzepus roabdya. of P33 alord, and Sin} a 

Baatzesung§ wiz, ev. the god of flies) adeity ot the 
Ekronites, to named of the great number of files infelting 
them at their facrifices, or probably that he would chale them 
away. 

Bewajat (YV93. of F9D a building and FY the Lord, 
g. 4. the Lord's: w ding] the lon of Febsjaaa, 

Bentavap (TW j2 i. ¢.the fon of anoile) a king of 
Syria. 
rae nyamMiIn [7*3°93 of ?3 a fon and r" a right hand] the 
youngelt of the 12 tons of faced. 

Benner [of Beardidtus, L, bleiled) a proper name of men 
both Chrittiaa and Sirname. 

St. Bennets im the Holm [g. d. St Benmet*s encompatied 
with rivers}a place in the counry of Norfolk. 

Benssury (contrected of Caedens dury, of one Cueden, a 
famous captain of Erbeldred hieg of Aeat, who was flain there 
by Ceawdin king of the Mice Saxons) a town in Surrey, 

Benson (9. ¢. the fon of Ben, 1. ¢. of Benjamin) a firname. 

Bercamstean [of beonga fort, ham a home or houje and 

evbda, Sax. a place}a town in Kent. 

Berincer [of bepa, Sax, a bealt and gard, F. a keeper] a 
proper name. 

Beaxsnine (Beappuercipe or Bannuereipe, Sax.) Affenus 
Menevenjis derives it from Berrck; a certain wood in that 
country abounding with box 3 and Le/and is of his opinion; but 
Mr Camden and Dr. Howdy have obierved that tne Engii/b- 
Saxons affected to hold their aflemblies cither in open fields near 
fome river or under fome very large oak; and fo Bertybire pro- 
bably may take its name from Burrock, i. ¢ a bare oak fome- 
where in the foreit of #txdsor, the ufual place of their provin- 
cial aflemblies. 

Bsamenp [of Bema, Sax and mund, Teut. a mount, or of 
benan, Sax. to bear or bring and muno, Sax. peace) a proper 
naine. 

Bermunosery [Bepmunoy ea, Sax. i. ¢. Bermunds [jland) 
a place in Seatérwerk, anciently famous for an abbey built there 
by one Bermand cither a lord or abbot of that place. 

Bernarp i derive ic of dearnachild and ard, Dy. na- 
tures but Mer/iegan derives it of Beorn Beart, 9, 2. ttout hearc] 
a proper name. 

Beanrcra [of oerpn, Sax. a minchild and ean, Gr vi- 
tory, anciently call’d Beonnica megzBe and Beonnica pice, Sax. 
fuppoied to be fo called trom the warlike diipolition of the 
inhabitants] the town of Berwick upon Tweed. 

Beanuern (ot heann iffue and ulph, Sax. help] prob. ¢. d. 
ere who provides fur his ciukdren) the name of aking or che 
Afercians, 

Beeruy fof teophe, Six. noble, &¢.] a name of women. 
_ Esrrnorp {of ceopht, Sux. brave, and hole, aruler, Sax. 
@- 4. 4 800d ruler} a proper name of man. 
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Bearnurpn [of beophc, Sax. iluftrious and ulph, Sex. 
help, 7. d.a famous helper) a bifhop of #inehofer, 4 D. goo. 

Bertuwaco [of beopht and pealdan, Sax.to rule) the name 
of an archbifhop of Canterbury. 

Berwent Fells [of the river Bersoont, and FellEs, ‘Teur. a 
rock or cliff) certain mountains in Nortéamdberland through 
which the river Berseent runs, 

Beawick [uf Merwick, of aber, Brit. and pic, Sax. a 
town at the mouth of a river, culled alio bene pun, Sax. i.e. 
corn town) a place in Nortduméerfand, anciently a famous 


ftrong hold. ‘ 
BerHLeneM tons FS, Heb. &. ¢. the houfe of bread) 
Beruuem a city of Jasea, 


Bevans (9. a. ap Eouns, 9.4. come of Evans or ohn} a Gir- 
name common to the Wri, 

Bevervey (Beveplega, Sax. 4. ¢. Bede's abbey in Deer eosad} 
atown in Yorkshire = 

Bezarier [S°OYNS, of Sin, by a fhadow and by God, 
Heb, i. ¢. in the thadow vf God) a tamous artificer anung the 

ews. 
; Bitvirer-/ane, properly Se/zeter’s-lane, of Bclzeter who 
buile it. 

Bincnester [of Visevivm, L. and ceantcp, Six.) a town 
in the kifhoprick of Durdan. 

Bisnop’s-Gate takes its nome, as is {eppos'd, from fome 
bithop of London, and probably fom LZ) tenwald fun of kia 
O74, and bithop of Lendsx, who diced im the year 685; ie 
there Lei: g the effigies Uf two biihops on this gate, as Ertem- 
wafi meght be the founder uf it, foitisvery probable that it 
was repaired by Widiam the Nurwam, who was Liliop of 
Lendos in the time of William the Congaerer; both of which 
were great bencf_clors to the city. 

Over the gate way, on the foush and north fides of the gate, 
were fe.ire: im flune perhaips of the greateit antiquity of any ree 
maining in the city in the year 1730, veing prob. bly asold as the 
gate, thatis, about 300 years, this is now puli'd down and 
another rebuilt. 

The ftove igure ofa bifhop on the fouth fide, which flands 
high, hasa long oeard, eyes funk and an old mortified face, the 
mitre on his heed, but boch his hands beat or worn off by time, 
On the north fide of the gite is another figure of a bitho 
of a larger fize, mitred, clothed in his Pentifcal:éus, his 
left hand with the crolicr broken off, the right hand blefling 
with the two forefingers, his face {mooth, and was probabl 
the courtly bihhop Misisam the Norman, the favourite of Wil- 
fram the Congueror, and the other is probably Erdeawoa:d who 
tiv’d 400 years before him. Alo on the north fide of the gate 
on exch fide of the bithop, but domething higher, were two anci- 
ent llone images; on the left hand a Saxon king, very probably 
king Alfred, who repair'd the city after the Dunes had burnt it, 
and the other probably his fon-in-law A/éred earl of Mercia, to 
whom he commited the cullody of it, The rooms over this 
gate are allowed to one of the lord mayor's carvers, 

Buersot (of bletpian, Sax. to blets, peo, Sax. a fight, g. d. 
pleatant to behold. or becaule of its profpect] a town in Bedford 
foire formerly called Bletnefbce, 

Buunpen [probably of é/ond, O. F. red and e/a dim, i.e 
reddifl:] a firname. 

Bopmin [of boDa kite and min, C. Br. the bank ofa river, 
probably fo celled on account of the great number of kites that 
frequeat it] the name ofa river in Cormevu/?. 

Bovoar y [of bod and bortg a ferry) a place in Fintfbire. 

meee [TP3, Heb. #, ¢. thrength] the grandfather of king 
David. 

Boscastex 9. d. Bottereaux-coPle from doterau a garter, and 
the name of a noole Norman who bore a garter in his coat of arms] 
a place in the county of Cornwatt. 

BostwaM [iome derive it of Gols, Teut. a bufh, ham, Sax. 
an houle or bopih, Sax. a fence; but Summer derives it of d0is, 
F, a wood and ham.) a town in Sufex, called allo Bofenbam. 

Boss 4 /ey, ever againk Brilimzyzate, was {0 call'd of a Boss 
(4. @ agor-vellied hyure of a man) a conduit or {pring of was 
ter continually running over againit this alley. 

Bostock [ot bote Sex, boot, or overplus and peocee, Sax. 
the trunk of a tree) a town in Chedire, once called Botelock 5 
alio a lirname. 

St. Mary Boruaw, before the fire of Londix, in 1646, there 
ftood on the fourh fide of Wusdrook ward, trom Canon freet, 
betwixt Lowden flume and Wasorosk corner, a parifh church, 
called St. Mury B.rbaw or Bostvace by the Erdar. It was fo 
called from a Haze or yard, where of vid times boats Were made 
and landed fram Dozogute to be ended. 

St. Borouen, Carrey takes the mame to be derived of 
boat and ulph, Sax. help, g- @ the help of boat men. he being 
the mariner’s tutelar faint, and on tuat account was much adored 
at Bojlew, 


Borontines 
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Botontines [¢ 4. buttings, é ¢ heaps of earth}.a place in 
Hantingtanfbire. 

Borret Bridge [probably for Botelph's-dridze, or of bore, 
Sax. a village) a plaice in Muatington/bire. ; 

Boverton [of doze, L. an ox and ton, Sax.) a town in Gla- 
morgantfcire. 

Bouacurer (9. d. de bello clare, L. i. ¢. open war) a firname, 

Bourn [i ¢. a river] a town in Linco/njoire, where king 
Edmund was crown'd, 

St. Maury /e Bow, this church in Chrapjide, in the reign of 
William the Conguersr, being the firil in this city, built on 
arches of ftone, was called New Se, Afary’s chorch, or Sr. 
Mary de arcubus or Le Bow: or elie it was fo called of the fone 
arches and bows in the top of the ficeple. 

Brara'nxt, foealled of Bruds, a noble Rertan, and relation to 
Falias Cafar, who attended him in his Ga/fick expedition, A 
dutchy. The people of dotiwerp tell you a Rory of a giant that 
was vanquifhed by Braso, rhat had a caille where Antwerp is now 
buil:, who uled to cut off the hands of all that he took, and 
throw them into the Scheid, whom Brado ferved in the fanie 
Manner. 

Braprorp [(¢. d broad ford) atown in Pinche/Per. 

Baanecer (of Brake, i ¢. fern, with which it was in ancient 
times overs un} atown in Marthamptonfoire. 

Braancaster [ot Bresadyaum and ceaytep, Sax. a caftle} a 
town in the counry of Norfole. 

Bra‘Nvon [probably of brant for burnt and ton, Sax. a 
town, é.¢ surat ten; or, as Leland (uppoles, of éran a cow 
and pune Sax. an hill; or elfe of Bren, C. Br. a king and dunce, 

-g. king's mount] a town in the county of Sujfa/k. 

Barcenocxmere, a mere in Brecknock/bire called by the 
Weijs Lunfavechan, i. ¢. the tlanding flough. Girafas calis 
it c/amofus, i. e. noify, from the thundering noile the ice af it 
makes wher it is thawed, 

Batcxnocxsnire, fo called, as is faid, of Brechanius, a 
prince who had 24 daughters, all who were canonized in the 
choir of faints, 

Bremicuam 2? [lome derive it of bnyme famous and ham, 

poset Sex. an habitation) a town in Warwict- 
Jbire famous for workmanfhip in hard wares, /. ¢. of iron, Ge. 
as knives, fciffars, Fe. 

Beantxnoce [of brent burnt and knol, Sax. the top of a 
mountain, g d.a mountain feorched with the heat of the funja 
place in Somer/et/dire. 

Basxtrorp (g. d. Burntford) a town in the county of Mid- 
dlefex, commonly called Branford. 

BeentmMarcn (9. dé. Burnt-marfi; but the monks of Glajfer- 
bury interpret it frogs-marth, as if brent did anciently fignily # 
frogz}a place in Somerjet/bire. 

_Brenrwooo [i, e. Burat-sed) atown in Efex. 

BretexnaM [Camérobretonium, 9. d. a village on both fides 
the river Bretor] a town in the county of Sejfa/e. 

Baipcuurcn, g. d. the church of St. Bridger, an rij 
faint. 

Bripewer(g. d. Bride's or Bridget’s well) formerly an hall 
or royal palace in F/eet@reet in the city of Lonzon, now mace an 
houfe of corretion for vagrants. 

Batpcewater (7. @. the Bupgh of one Walter, a loldier 
under Willian the Cengxeror, who had this place given him tor 
his fervice in the wars) a town in Somersetfbire. 

Bric (7. d. a town by a bridge) a place in Somer/et/bire. 

BRIGANTES, the ancient name of the people who inhabited 
the countries of 2irh, Lancafer, Darbam, We2morelazd and 
Camiberland. 

Baisrou 2 [Bniyeop, Sax. 4. d. a bright, pleafint place, 

Bris aoe fo named on account of its pleaiant fituation 
and ftately buildings) a wealthy and famous city and fea-port in 
Samerfetshire 

Bairatn, Mr. Camden has attempted to prove by feveral 
authorities, that the ancient Sritoss painted their bodies, and 
that Brirb in the ancient Briti/h fignifies painted, and revie in 
Greet he fuppoles Rgnifies a region or country, and from thele 
two words he forms Brithasia or Britannia, i. e. 2 land or coun- 
try of painted men. 

The learned Lfaae Caufaubsn would derive Britannia, from 
Brydio, which in Brits lignities fervere, ajluare, Fe. pointing 
out the heat and violent motion of the Britz/é fer. 

Dr. Sinner derives it from Bri, which in the Britifé fig. 
nifies noble; and Tusa, which in the fame language fignifes a 
river, fo that it takes its name from its abounding in excellent 
rivers. 

Bachartus endeavaurs to prove, thatthe Phanicians came as 
far as the iflands cill'd Caffiterides (7. ¢. the Setlty [flands] which 
abounded with tin, and Csratvad! being near the Caffeterides, it 
is probable they came thither; and fo they call'd this ifland 
Baratanock or Brateuncck, i @. a land of tin. 

Little Baivatin near Alder/zate, was fo call'd from the dukes 
of Britain having lodgings there. 

Baitheim (Leont-helm, Sex, ¢. bright helmet] the name 
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of a bilhop of Bath and Wells, A. D. 95. 

Betturoemsteapd [Bnixh Sealmepzun, Sax. fo mamed 
after St. Brigtbe/m a town in Suffex. 

Barruwoxn [ot brid tamous and pealdan, Sex. to bear rule] 
the name of a bifhop of Hinebefer, dD. 906, 

Bucento'ro [Sezty]avecs, &c.] the name of a large veile! 
or ftately galley, uled by the Meactians in the ceremony of efpou- 
fing the fea, when the Doge and fenate go annually on Afienfi- 
ee-day with much pomp. and throw a ring into it. , 

Buce’rHacus [of ps5 an ox and xéeeaGe the head, #. ¢. bulls 
head} the horfe of lexander the Great, fa call’d on account of 


having the murk of a bulls head upon his Shoulder: when he had 


his fadd'e on and harnefs, he would fufter none but dicxanser 
to ride him, and would as it were kneel down to take him up, 
and being wounded in the battle with Purws, he carried the 
king to a place of jafety, and immediately dropt down dead. 4- 
fexander built a magnificent tomb for him, and founded a city 
to kts memory calling it Bwcephala inthe place where he firit 
fell, which is fuppos’d to be now call’d Lager, the capital city 
ci Pengad in Indyjlan or Racui now a fine populous city. 

BucxincuamM [ol bece, Sux, beech and ham, Swx. an-inha- 
bitation lo named Gn account of beech-trees growing there in 
great abunda.:ce) the county town of Buckinbam/bire, 

Bucoen [either of box and ven, Sex. a dale, g. d. a plathy 
or watery dale, or of bug and ven, #. ¢.a valley thaded with 
boughs] atown in Huntinatem dire 

Buttness (probably of busth, C. Br.a feparation and nere, 
Sax. a promontory] a place in Caméeriand, where Engiand is 
feparated from Scosland. 

Burcuesrer [of bepna barn and cearrep, Sex a caltle] a 
town in Oxford) dire. ' 

Burrorp [beopponn, ¢. 4, Beerford] a town in Oxfordfhire. 
The inhabitants of this town have a cuitem of making a dragon 
nnually and carrying it up and down the town on Midjummer 
eve, and alfo the picture of a giant; which is conjectured to 
have been inflitated in memory of a victory in the year 750. by 
Cuthbert or Cuthred a tributary king of the 2? Saxons over 
Erheloert king of Mercia, whole exactions were accounted in- 
fupnortable, and who was vanquifhed near Burford, and Carbs 
bert alfo taking his banner, in which was painted a dragon of a 
gold colour, 

Bure [called Stanmeredurz, g. de a flone moor town] a 
place in W’cPmereland. 

Burcu Cafe [called anciently Cnobbenp-bupzh, Sax. i, es 
the town ofone Caoiter, fome petty king who built it] a place 
in Suffolk. 

St. Burtens, fo called of one Burien an Jrife faint, who 
had a church there dedicated to his memory. 

Bursine Well, a certain well near Wiggam in Lancasbire, 
into which if a candle be put, it will prefently take hre. 

Burstean [bupgyeed, ef bung and tenn, Sx. a place} 
a place in Efex. 

Bunton Lazers[¢. Barton, of bun and ton and. Lazers, le« 
pers #. ¢. an holpital of lepers) a town in Leice/er/tire. 

Bury [ot bung, Sax. a town) the name of a town in Can- 
bridge) bire. 

Buxton (of bocce, Sax. a beech tree and tun, fo named on 
account of the great number of beech-trees growing thereabouts] 
a town in Derdy/bire called alfo bavdscan, Sex #, ¢. hot baths. 

By 2 (bye, Sex. an inhabitation or place of abode, of bran, 

Bye § Sax. to dwell] is a termination added to the names of 
feveral places, as Applety, Daniy, Deria, Sc. 
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Cc: Mus [according to the Pects) was the king of Thebes, the 
fon of Agenor king of the Poarnicians, and grandion to 
Epaphus. Jupiter having carried away Exropa his filler, his 
father fent him to many parts of the world to feek her out, with 
a command never to appear before him, till he had found her. 
But Cadiws having made many tedious voyages, and not being 
able to learn what was become of her, went to Dejpies ta cone 
fult the oracle of Apot/s, to know what was bell for him to do, 
and received his anfwer, that, as fome fay, an ox, and as others 
fay, a cow fhould meet him, which he was to follow, and there 
he fhould build a city, and fettle am habitation. Accordingly 
anox met him in a province of Greece, which was for that rea- 
fon called Baotsa. Cadmus, in order to obtain the aihitance of 
heaven in the affair of building the city, defigned to facrifice the 
ox to the goddels Minerva; and in order thereto, he fent his 
followers to the next fountain, called Dirce, to fetch water, 
but a terrible dragon there furprizing them, devoured them alive. 

Upon this the goddefs Siimerva adviled Cadets to flay the 
drigon, and having gotten the teeth out of his head, to fow 
them in the earth. ie did lo, and teveral companies of armed 
men Iprang op, which tell a fighting, and deflroying one ano- 
ther, all bue five, which being lett alive, aflitted Cadiws im 
building his city, and Jurnifhing it with inhabitants. 

The city they built, wasin Ba@vtia, and called Zésder, where 
he reigned many years, 


Herodotus 
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Herodotus fays that he ss 16 letters into Greece, and 

ught the people the art of writing. 

° Ca DA = ish x [of cad a battle and gwaladr, C. Br. acap- 
tain of war] an ancient king of the Britons or Welfh. : 

Cagn-custenitH [¢. d. Conjlantius’s city] a place in Ca- 
ervarvonibire, C. Bre : 

Caexoire [Caerdid, C. Br, probably g. d. the city of Di- 
#ius) a place in Glamorganfbire, ; 

Cagr-cusy [#. ¢. St. Aésins’s city or temple, who was a 
fcholar of St. Hifarius, arcbbifhop of the Pi@s, who there lived 
a Monkifé life) a place in the ifle of Aagie/ey, 

Caer-.z0n upon Usk [fo called of Antoninus Ifea, becaule 
he and the fecond legion, called the W’e//b legion, was placed 
there] a place in Monmeuth/bire, now a poor villages; but anci- 
ently an archoifhop's fee. 

CaAERMARDEN of caer and Maridanxm, L. {0 called of 

CaAERMARTHEN farius, a Roman general 

Carrnarvon [of cacracity, ar at and bon or mon the ifle 
of Man}a place lying over-againit the ifle of Man, famous for 
the birth of king Edward UL. 

Cataruas (NEY, Heb, i. ¢. an encompafier] a high pricit 
of the jews. 

Caisnow [fo called of an ancient Briti/é people, who an- 
ciently inhabited;it) a certain traét of land in Buctinbam/bire. 

Cares [ 395, Heb. i. ¢ a dog Ja proper name of men. 

Camenripce (probably of camm, C. Br. £, ¢, crooked or full 
of windings, a river and bridge, called by the Saxons cpant- 
bnyexe, 1. ¢ Grant Bridge. of anon, Sax. a fen) a city and ce- 
lebrated univeriity. 

Camppen? [of camp a fight and den, Sax Ja town in G/ou- 

CampDEN g coflerjoire. whence the famous antiquary Cam- 
den had his name. 

Canaan ()P9D. Hebzé. ¢ amerchant) the fon of Ham, of 
whom the land of Canaan took its name. 

Canptewice Ward, takes its name of Candlewick-fireet, or 
Candiewright fireet, which may be fuppofed to have been fo 
called, either of chandlers or makers of candles, both of wax and 
tallow (for Candlewright is a maker of candles); or pecke, Sax. 
which is the cotton or yarn thereof; orelfeot Wike, the ftreet 
or place where they ufed to work them. It isnow called Canon- 

réet. 
4 Caxninoton [lo called of the Cangia people of the Belgick 
Britons who dwelt there) a town in Ssmerfer/bire. 

Cano’rus was the pilot of Ofris's thip, whofe foul after his 
death is faid to have migrated into the fixed flar of that name, 
which is one of the firlt: magnitude, but not vilible in Burope. 
This god became famous for the victory obtain'd by him over 
the Chaldean god Fires the flory of which in brief is this. The 
Chaldzans carried about their god to combat with thofe of other 
provinces, all which it eatily overcame and deltroy'd, none of 
their images being able to refitt the force of fire; till at length 
the prieit of Canepus devis'd this artifices he took an earthen wa- 
ter-pot full of holes, which he topped up with wax, and hav- 
ing filled it, painted it over, and plac'd the head of and old 
image vpon it, and produc’d it as a god. In the confliét the 
wax being foon melted, the water rufhed out at the holes and 
quickly extinguith’d the fire. In memory of this vitory Cane- 
pusis ufually reprefented in the manner jult deferib'd, without 
arms, and having fearce any feet to be icen. 

Canxotwoon 2 [probably fo called, as tho’ the wood of St, 

Canxwooo § Canztas) a wood in Staferd/bire. 

CanTerauary [cantpira bins, Sex ] an ancient and fa- 
mous city, and archbifhop’s fee, the metropolis of the kingdom 
of Kent, and tormer'y the feat of its kings. 

Car 2 [of carr, C. Br. a city] is frequently added to the 
Cra af names of cities, as Cardeca, Carlifie, &e. 

Carpican (of tate and Deran, C. Br. a dean, ¢. d. Dean's 
city or town] the county town of Cardigan(bire. 

Carissrocn [anciently called Wéitger's Burg, becaule 
built by one #’bitgar a Saxe] a callle in the ille of Wight, re- 
markable for the captivity of king Céar/es 1. 

Canuasve [of carr Lualtd, or, as others think, of gmall, 
a trench and fugu a tower, 9 4. a Jort neara trench, there be- 
ing a Roman trench fiill to be feen near the city) a bifhop's fee 
in the county ef Cumber/and. 

Casrenium Dennis (i. ¢. Dane's cajtle, fo named becaufe 
the Danes pitch’d their camp there} a place in the county of 
Cornwall. 

Casrer [anciently called Kianedurg ceafer, of Kinneberg the 
daughter of Penda, the wife of Jifred king of Northumberland, 
who built a nunnery there, and took upon her a monattick life) 
a place in Hustingtonjbire. 

Ca'srok and Pollux [according to the Poets) were the off- 
fpring Of Jupiter and Leda, queen of Tyndurus, king of Oréalia, 
30 the manner following. Fugiter having had an intimate fami- 
larity with Leda, fhe bronght forth two large eggs, of that 
which Was Of Jupiter came Pollax and He/ena, and from that 
which Was Of Uindarus proceeded Ca/fer and Clytemnefra, 
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The two brothers, Cafor and Pollux, had fuch an entire 
love one for the other, that they always perform’d their under- 
takings together, and were, as it were, infeparable; tho’ Pel/lux 
only was immortal by the privilege of his birth, as proceeding 
from Jupiter: but Pollux having {o intire a love for his brother 
Cuj/for, he prevailed upon Fupiter to admit him into the number 
of his fons. And Jupiter made Ca/lor partaker of immortality 
with Poflwx, fo that they were both to live fuccetlively one after 
another, till the time that they were both tranflated to the fi 
of the zodiack, where they reprefent the conltellation call'd 
Gemini. 

The Locrenfes afirm’d, that they faw them leading their army 
againft the Crotonians, riding upon white horles, with caps on 
their heads, and lances in their hands: and from chis they are 
thus reprefented in painting and fculpture. 

Homer relates, that Cajlor and Pollex were companions with 
Fafon, in fetching back the golden Heece, in which expedition 
they dhew'd their courage and skillin arms: and that being over= 
taken by a violent rempelt in the voyage, they faw two flames 
of fire lighting en the heads of Ca/for and Pe//ux, which proved 
to be happy omens or fore tokens of their fafety. And hence 
came the ancient cultom of mariners, that when meteors, or the 
éry exhalations of the earth, being inflimed in the air, appeared 
about their fhips in a florm, they cail’d them Ca/fer and Polluse 
when two fires or lights appear; and Helena, when but ones 
and when there are two fires appear at fea together, 
prognolticate and expect fafety, and enfuing calm; but if but 
one, say prepare them/elves for the extremity of a violent 
ig uppofing He/ena as dangerous to failors, as fhe was to 

Toy. 

Castre Dinas Bren [of Dinag a city and bren_C. Br. a king, 
¢. 4. Bren's-cajtle, or a king's palace} a place in Dentizdjdire. 

Castierorn (i, ¢ acaltle at the ford) a place in Yord/bire, 

Caruartne [of xaSaee's, Gr. pure) a name of women. 

CarHibucHLAaNt, the name of a people anciently inhabit 
ing the countries of Bedford, Buckingham and Hertfird, 

Ce crops, who reigned in Atéens and had himlelf the ho- 
nour to be called Fupiser, was the frit mortal that acknowled 
Fupiter by the name of Supreme, and taught his fubjects that no 
fort of cruelty ought to approach the divine altars, and that no= 
thing that had lite ought to be facrificeds but rather cakes of 
their country corn, fince that clemency and beneficence belt 
agreed with the divine nature. 

Ceruerus. The pocts tell us that Cerberas was a dog that 
had three heads, and was born of Typhem and Echidna. It is 
plain, that he wasof the city called Tricaremas, as well as Gergom. 
They alfo tell us, that Herew/es dragped this dog out of hell. 
Geryen had great dogs to keep his cattle, one of which was Cer. 
éerus. the other Orws. Herew/es had flain Orws in the city of 
Tricaria, [i. ¢. three heads) before he drove away the oxen, 
One Melajies, a Mycenean, would have bege'd this of Ewry/tbeus; 
but he retufing to let him have him, he preva ls upon the herdfe 
men to fhut up the dog in a cave in Laconica near Tarnarus, 
and put to him fome bitches in order for a breed. Ewry/fbens 
fends Herew/esto find ont this dog, and he having wander'd o. 
ver all Pe/oponwe/e, at lait found ouc the cave where the dog was 
hid, and going down into the cave, brought out the dog; and 
thence they gave it out, that Herew/es went down into hell 


, through the cave and brought the dog from thence Palephatus. 


Ceresand Vefa. They feem to be no other than the earth 
itfelf; for the ancients call’d her ‘Ecsiev, i.e. dud 73 ésa’- 
vas, i. @ becaufe it ftands; or becaufe the univerfal world 
leans and bears upon it, as on a certain foundation. 

And in as much as fhe is faid to produce corn, the very pro- 
perly bears « garland, heavy with ears of corn. 

Cua‘ron [according to the Poets] was the fon of Eresus and 
the Night; and the ferry-man of P/uto, who in an old weather- 
beaten boat did convey the fouls of the deceafed to him over the 
rivers Cocytus, Perephlegethon, Acheron and Styx. 

Charon is thoried to be covetous of money, and therefore would 
carry none over without a piece of filver, a dalfpenny, which 
the gholts were wont to carry between their lips, being put there 
by their furviving relations. And altho’ it was not granted, 
that any who were not dead or unburied, fhould be admitted 
into Charon's boat; yet, £aéas, for his piety, and Hercules 
and The/eus by their valour, and Orpéews by his mulick, obtain- 
ed the privilege to pafs to and fro in it. 

The original of this fable is fuppofed to be this; Ofris, king 
of Egypt was one who took extraordinary care of the dead, 
caufing them to be buried in feveral places made on purpofe near 
Memphis, to encourage virtue and a good lile; for perfons were 
appointed to enquire into every man’s actions; and if the deceaf. 
ed had not lived well, he was to be calt into a place of fhame 
and punifhment; but if he had lived virtuouily, he was to be 
interr’d in pleaiant fields, beautified and flourifhing with all man- 
ner of flowers. And by this means Ofiris did awe his fubjedts 
into a fubmiffion and obedience to his laws. 

This place was near the city Mempbis in Egypt, and encom- 

pafled 
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pafled feveral times by the river Ni/e: Hence the pocts take 
their fourrivers of Hell Acderon, Styx, Cocytus, and Philegerbon. 

‘An old fellow ufed to convey the dead bodies over theie four 
compathogs of the Nile; and hence comes the poets Charon. 

The heathens did believe that Charon would never fuffer the 
fouls whole bodies had lain long unburied, to pals in his boat 
to reft inthe E/sian Fields; but that they were toiled up and 
down during the {pace of 100 years, upon the banks of the river 
Acherst. 

Therefore it was look'd upon a cruelty beyond expreffion, to 
deny burial to the dead; and therefore all great commanders 
were very careful after a battel to interr the bodies of their 
foldiers that had been flain. 

He is reprefented asa very old man, fat and nafty, with a 
grey beard, long and bufhy, with fore, fiery eyes, and clothed in 
rags that will (carce hang upon his fhovlders of a rough, faucy 
temper, making no diftinétion between princes and pealants, 
rich or poor; the beautiful and deformed were all alike to him. 

Cua’aon, there is an ifle in the middle of the lake Merris in 
Egypt. ‘he inhabitants at prefent call this lake tbe sake of Cha- 
rom, concerning whom they tell the following ftory; that he 
being  perfon of mean extraction, and refolved to get mony by 
any means, he planted himiclf by this lake and exacted of every 

‘corps. that was ferried over, a certain fum of mony: Tho’ he 
did this without any authority from the prince ,yet he carried on 
the impofition for feveral years, till refufing paffage to the dead 
body of the king’s fon, till the ufual {um was paid him, the cheat 
was dilcovered: However, he made the king fo fenfible of the 
great advantage it would be to him to continue this daty by his 
royal authority, that he order'd it to be conitantly paid for the 
future, appointing Caron his firft minitter, and confirming him 
in his old employment, which he made the firft poft in the king- 
dom. And Charon got fuch valt riches in it, that ke became 
powerful enough to aflaifinate the king and mount the throne in 
his flead, This ftory has a great correfpondence with what the 
ancients fay of Charon. 

Cuarrer-boufe (i. ¢. Chartrewx, anciently a convent of 
Carthufian monks} now a college, founded and nobly endowed 
by Téomas Sutton, Efq: 

Curapsips, formerly called I< cheap (peye-cheping, of 

yt andcepan, Séx. to buy, ¢. ¢. the welt market] a ftrect lead- 
ing from the Pexltry to St. Paul's. 

Cnetmsronn (¢. d. the ford of the river Che/mer] a town in 
the county of Effex. 

Cususey [g. 4. the ifland of fhelves, becaufe of the fhelves 
of fand in the river of Thames near it] a town in Middle/ex. 

Currstow [i. ¢.a place for chapmen or traffick} a place in 
Monmouthjbire, 

Cuastan (ceayten, called alfo LeageceayCen, on account of 
a Reman legion being quartered there) M’e/-Cheffer. 

Cusster wpon the Street [i.¢. a caitle upon the road or high 
way] a place in the bifhoprick of Durbam. 

Cuiestuunt, fo named from plenty of thefnucs growing 
there] a town in Hertfordjbire. . 

Cricuester [Cippancearten, fo called of Cifa, king of the 
South Saxons) a city and bifhop’s fee in Suffex. 

Cutpisy [probably of cid a concention and lege, Sax. a 
field, g. @. ground about which controverfies did arifc, as to the 
right of poffeffion) a place in Devonjbire. 

Curtrern (Ciltepn, Sax, prob. of cylt, Sax. clay] a 
town in Buckingybire- 

Currrenuam (Cyppenham, ¢. 4. a market-town of cyppan 
to cheapen and ham, Sex. an habitation] a town in Wi/tBire. 

Crcecy, a proper name of women. 


Cicesrar [Cynenceayten, of the river Churn, called 
Cinencester$ in Latin Cirinus) a town in Gloucefter. 
ire. 


Cr’rce [according to the Poets) the daughter of So/ and 
Perfis, and very skilful in the nature of herbs. A famous witch 
whom the poets often make mention of, who having poifoned her 
husband the King of Surmatia, was therefore banifhed by her 
fubjeéts, and in her exile, coming to Jta/y, the tarned Sey/la into 
a fea-monfter, and transformed the companions of U/y/és into 
divers forts of beafts, Mythelogi/?s Sappole Circe to be a lively 
reprefentation of fenfual pleafures, which turn men of the belt 
accomplifhments into beatts. ; 

Crspury [g. the borough of king C:/a, a king of the South. 
Saxons, who built a military fort near it} a town in Suffex. 

St. Coement, faid reap the frft bithop of Rome after St. 
Peter. ‘ 

Crernenwett, northward of Smithfield and St. Jobn's 
firect, London. The church took its name of a well, curbed 
about fquare with hard flone, not far from the welt-end of the 
church ; and the well was fo called of the parifh-clerks of London, 
who of old time were accuftomed to aflemble there yearly, and 
aéta play of fome hiltory of holy feripture. In the year 1390, 
in the 14th year of king Richard II, on the 18th day of Fay, 
the pariih-clerks play’d interludes ata well called Skimmers-weil, 
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near to Clerkewzed!, which lafted for three days, the king, queen 
and nobility being prefent at it. And in the roth year of king 
Henry LV, they there play'd a play that lated 8 days of matter 
from the creation of the world, at which were molt of the no- 
bility and gentry. 

Ccreveranp [i. ¢. a land of cliffs fo called on account of its 
being fteepand of dithicule paflage by reafon of cliffs and rocks] 
a place in Yorkjbire. 

CLoupsavry, a name given to Pendle biils in Lineslnftire, 
from their height {eeming to reach the clouds. 

Cnours per [i. 4. Canutus's ditch, becaufe made by king 
Canutus to abate the fury of the fea, his funs having been in 
danger of being caft away in thofe parts] a place between Ram- 
Sey and Woittlejea, 

Coe’tus [according to the Pagan Theology} was the anci- 
entefl, the great grandfather (or &rft) of all the Gods, (in the 
Greck called “Ougevés) he had two fons, Titam was the elder, 
and Satura the younger; the lait of which committed a molt 
impious attion, by cutting off his privy parts with a cythe, to 
deprive him of the prs of begetting, and threw his genitals 
into the fea, where by the continual agitation of the waves, it 
finding a favourabie womb among the froth, they fay the god- 
defs Venus was produced out of the bleeding genitals. 

Laflantivs fays, thas Ca/us was tome potent and alpiring 
prince, who afic&ting to be a god, called himfelf the fon of the 
ambient sky: And after him Satwra thought it no leis glory to 
be the fon of Heaven, whole lalt concavity contains all things 
immortal, as well as thofe liable to corruption. The fupreme 
power is faid to be confer'd on him for his fingular prudence 
and policy; his dethroning happened in the 32 year of his 
reign, and he was buried in Oceeaia (iuppos'd to be Crete). 

Coresroox [fo called from the river Co/e or Colz] a town in 
Backingbamjbire. 

St, Mary Cote Church, in Cheap-ward, was fo called of one 
Cole the builder. 

The church of St. Katherine Coleman was fo called of a haw 
or garden belonging to one Coleman. 

Corson [g. 4, Niehelas's fon) a firname. 

Compton in the bole [of comb, Sax. a valley, 7. a town in 
a valley or hole, on account of its low fituation) a place in 
Warwickbire. 

Coritant, the Roman name of a people, the ancient inhabi- 
tants of the countries of Northampton, Leicefler, Rutland, Lin- 
cole, Nottingham and Derby, 

‘ Coriton [probably fo named of one Corivs the founder, or 
Conion coriander and ton a town, from coriander growing 
plentifully there. 

Corxetius [Keprnac, of xiegs, Gr. or 199, Heb. an 
horn and nArG the iun} a proper name of men. y 

_ Cornuit, in the city of London, fo called becaule in ancient 
—_ a ice (a was kept there. 

JoRNWALL [Copnpealh, of corn, L. an horn an 
Sax.) that part of Briscia being extended in form of a rel ata 
ple Is fa es a firname. 
napus Chrifts College[ i. ¢. of the body of Chri 
= by Rickard Fox bifkes of Winchefer. Caan Cafes, 
JOVENT-Garden, fo called of a convent form 
early called Common Garden. ee 
sovenTRy [either of Covers the name of a river ; 
ser coreg city and —r fee in Werwichpire. shee 
RAVEN (of cratg arock and pen ahead, C, Br. 
Bony place i Tork. d one Arer 
RECELADE [or as others call it Grekelade, on accou 
fchool fet up there by the Greek philofophers, this icheol cal 
afterwards tranflated to Oxferd; others tuppote it to be derived 
of enecca, Sax. a brook and ladian, Sex. to empty, on account 
of feveral brooks difemboguing themielves into the river Thames} 
atown in Wistibire, 

Crepiton [eperton, Sax. of enene the creed, pr 
becaufe the firit bifhop’s fee there founded among 0B ysamt 
others fuppofe of the river Credien that runs by it, called alfo 
Kirton, as {ome think, ¢. Cart town; Baxter derives it of Cexrd 
abon ton, Br. Bnibdtantune, Sex. i. ¢. the courfe of the 
agente aay a in Miltibire. 

SaeED-Lane, was fo called becaule in this place, as w 

Ave Mary-lane, Pater nofler-Rew, &&e. Pewtl sin tele 

— meoatae Abfies, Pater-noflers, &'¢. 
SreEicHTON [of Cregin Dor, Br. 7. ¢. the tow 
fhell fith) the name of i. —- 

Crerrorn fCpeccanpond, of the river Crey) a town in 
Kent famous for the overthrow given by Hengi? the Saxon to 
the Britons. ° 

; Criprrecate [fo called of cripples fitting there in ancient 
times to beg, or of an hofpital for lame people ereéled there] a 
ve gate ut the es London, 

_Crospy-Sguare, formerly called Crefby Place, was bui 
Sir Jobn Crosby, grocer. This houle La large and bevutif 
and ee at that time in London. He was one of the 
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fherifis and aldermen of Lendon inthe year 1470. Richard duke 
of GlouceJer, lord protector, and afterwards king, by the name 
of Richard III, was lodged in this houfe. While his nephew 
Edward V. reigned, here he acted his feats, and here the citizens 
came to him to defire him to accept of the crown. 

Crurcuen or Croucnen-Fryers, fo called of crofled fryars 
or fryars of St. Crofi, who wore acrofs on their garment, and 
had a houfe here. 

Cusu (WD, Hed ] the eldeft fon of Ham, according to 7o/e- 
phus and the ancients, was the father of the Erbiopians, who he 
fays, were in his time called Cueans, not only by themielves, 
butall Afaover. But itis not likely that if Mizraim and Ca- 
naan fettled themfelves betwixt him and Shingar, that his fon 
Nimrod would be found ereéting a monarchy fo early in that 
country. 

It is more probable that he feated himfelf in the fouth eaftern 
part of Bady/onia, and in the adjoining part of Sufana, ftill called 
Kbuzefan or the country of Chioz ; from whence his pofterity 
in the fucceeding generations might have pafs'd into other coun- 
tries. That part of dradia near the Red Sea was named Cu/S, 
as appears in Scripture. 

Crowtanp [probably fo named of the multitude of crows 
haunting it) a plice in Lancajbire famous for an abbey built 
there; alfoa place in Linco/n/tire. 

Cursert [of cud known and beonht, Sax. famous] the 
name of an archbifhop of Canterdury in the beginning of the 
Saxom monarchy. 

Cy’seve [according to the Pagan Theslozy] was the wife of 
Satura. She was allo called Dyndimene, Berceynthia and the 
grand-mother; not only becaufe fhe was the mother of the 

ods, bit becaufe fhe was the goddefs of the earth. And for 
that reafon the Latins called her Ops, and the Greets Rhea, allo 
fhe was called Ves. She is fometimes taken for fire, and fome: 

times for the earth 

She was alfo called Syria Dea, becaufe the was born in Syria, 

She was reprefented with towers on her head, fitting ina cha- 
riot drawn hy lions, anda great number of trees and animals 
round ahout her. Her folemn feftivals were called Megailefia, 
and were held every fourth month. Her priefts were called Ga- 
fantes or Ga‘li, andthe chief of them Archizatias, becaufe they 

were chofen out of Gallo Grecia, a province of Afia Minor, 
joining to Phrygia; they were allo called Corgbantes, and in 
their celebration of her rites aéted the part of madmen with their 
drums, trumpets, and fuch other inftruments, fingings, howlings, 
cutting themfelves defperately, and all that they mct. 


anus, this parifh church was firnamed Danes 
St. Clemens (as fome fay) on the account of king Harold 
and other Danes being buried theres but in the ledger belonging 
to the abbey of Chert{ey in Surrey, is the following relation. 


In the reign of king Arbeldred, the monaftery of Cbert/ey was f/ 


deftroy'd; go monks of that houfe were deftroy'd by the Danes. 

William of Malruéwry relates, that they burnt the church 
together with the monks; (throughout the whole Jand) and being 
detirous to return home to Denmaré, were by the jult judgment 
of God, all flain at Lowdox, in a place called the church of the 
Danes. 

Others give another reafon for the farname; that the Danes 
being utterly driven out of this kingdom, and but a few left, 
who were married to Eng/i/o women, they were conflrained to 
inhabit between H/¢minjfer and Londes, where they built a fy- 
nagogue, which was call'd the church of St. Céements Danes. 

#'DaLus [AzitexS, i ¢, artificial, of re Duddancw, 
to do artificially, or of daiw to know) an Athenian arti 
ficer, the fon of Micion, faid to have lived A.M. 2874, about, 
the time that Gideow judged Jjrael. ‘To him is attributed the 
invention of the faw and ax, the plummet, augre, glue, and ce- 
ment; and he is faid to have made flatutes with machinery that 
the eyes would move as tho' living. Being accufed for the death 
of Perdix, his nephew, he fled into Crete, and there made a la- 
byrinth for Minos, into which Mes put him and his fon Jcarws, 
as the poets fay, for making a cow of wood, into which Pafiphae 
being put, was lain with by a bull; fee Pafphae, The grounds 
of which fable is, Daedalus was privy to the adultery of Pafiphae 
the wile of Minos with his fervant Tewras, They tell us like- 
wife, that being prifoner in the labyrinth, he defired to have 
feathers and wax, in order to make a curious prefent for the 
king; but with them made wings for him(felt and his fon Jcarws, 
and flew away out of prifon, and got away by hip from Crete 
to Sardinia, and from thence to Cuma, where he built a temple 
for Apollos but his fon Jcarvs foared fo high, that the beams of 
the fun melted the wax, and fo he fell into the Jcarian fea. Tie 
moral of which is, that he efcaped with fome difcontented per- 
fons from Crete in thips, and Mines purfuing them hard, Jcarws's 
Ship was fplie vpon a rock, but Dedalvs averfailed the king, and 
a tate in Sicily, failing (witter becaule he had then invented 
ail-cleths, whereas none before him knew any {peedier way of 
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failing then by the help of oars. . 

The poets tell us, that Daedalus made walking ftatues; but. 
the troth of the fable is, the carvers and ftatuaries of thar tims 
made their ftarues with thetr feet in a fianding poiture; bur De- 
daius made his Ratues with one ol the feet extended aiid before 
the other, as ina walking poflure, 

Dacon [T125, Heb. g. 4. the god of corn) a deity or idol of 
the Philifines, 


Danrort [of the river Daz or Daven and 
Danenke in Cbefbire. sa data 


Daw [T, Heb. judgment] one of the twelve fons of TFacob, 

Dawaipes [in the ancient Mythology) the daughters of Da. 
waus the ninth king of Arges and brother of Ezyptus. The 
were 50 in number, and eipous'd to the 50 fons of their un 
Ezyptus. Danaus fearing the accomplthment of an oracle 
which had foretold that he fhould be expell'd his kingdom bya 
fon in-law, perfuaded his daughters to murder each of them 
their husbands on the wedding night, which they performed all 
but Hypermnefra, who {pared her husband Lyaws. In venge- 
ance for this crime of the 49 Danaides the poets have condemn'¢ 
them to Hell, to be continually employ'd in filling a cask bored 
full of holes atthe bottom. The Daneides are allo Sometimes 
call'd Belides from their grandfather Seéas. 

Danier [D95, of 1) a judge and DN God] the name of a- 
prophet. 

Daasy [Deonby of the river Derwent and by, Sax, an habi- 
tation) the county-town of Derdyjtire. 

Be as [7N9, Heb. . ¢. beloved] the mame ofa king of 

aed, 

Dear [of Bole, C. Br. adale or plain lying b 
town in Xent over azaintt the Dozens. ct eS 

Deapentam [of the river Deden and ham, 
town in Sujfolt. 

Desoran (FT5D5, Hed. &. 
phietels, 

_ Devan (7%. Hed.) the fon of Ramzb. Some moderns men- 
uion a city not trom Kbegema, called Daden, which Dr. Wels 
does not doubt was the refidence of Dedaw, though others will 
have Raamabh and buth his fons, Séedaas well as Dedan to people 
the parts adjacent to the Red Sea. A late writer luppofes Seba 
lived on the borders of the land of Midian, and geve name to 
the country whoie queen in after-ages went to vifit Selomon. 
But the Arabs fay, the country of Svba lies a great way more to 
the fouth in Yanan, as we call it, radia Felsx, near the Indi- 
am fea; the chiet city of which was formerly Seba, now called 
Mareé, and founded according to their tradition, by a deicene 
dant of Fektam or Kaktan. And it mult be confets'd this feems 
to be the country of Sieba mentioned in feripture, for the 
apr grows thereabouts. 

ge [Didpr dibp, C. Br. #, ¢. the water Divy, becaule i 
— out of two heads, for Dibp figniie: two) pices in rohed 
ire. 

Dexmours [i. ¢, the mouth of the river Dee} in Che/bii 
_Dension [probably of nen a dale and racing on ee 
bit] the county-town of Dexdighjbire in Wales. 

St. Dennis (Dieayfins ot Stories>, Gr.) a bifhop who 
came into France inthe reign of Decewi, and there fuffered mar- 
: oy being beheaded, and was,choien to be the patron-faint of 

rance. 

Derrroap and ford, g. d. deep ford) a to 
river Téames, Myre front of Ken. ere nee 

Deruam [of decom a deer and ham, Sax. 
Gloucester bire. 

Derick [a contraction of Theodorick} a r name of 

DextMons [of the river Dert and ie pr baw rm 


Devonibire. 
of Devonfbire, 


Sax. a town) a 


¢. abze] the mame of a pro. 


alodge) a townin 


Devonswine Syuare, fo called of the countefs 

who anciently dwelt there in great repute for her hofpitality. 
»Daxtmourn, a famous port in Devonihire, 

Dewssoroven (of Dim, C, Br. God and borough, ¢. ¢. 
God's town] a town in Yordydire. 

Dia wa, or the Moon, was reprefented with three heads, the 
one of adog, the fecond of a horie, and the third of a man, to 
fhew the ditterence effeéts of the moon, in heaven, on earth, 
and in Hell, or in the bofom of the earth, 

Diana had three names, as Luae the moon in heaven, Diane 
on earth, and Proferpina in Hell; as Diana fhe was accounted 
the goddels of woods and mountains, and of huntimen, and 
therefore was painted armed with bows and arrows, attended 
with fixty maids or nymphs; fle was accounted alfo the goddeis 
of child-bearing, virginity arid dancing. She was alfo painted 
with yellow hair, a grais-green mantle trimmed with filver, 
with a golden bow and quiver of printed colours, and a cre{= 
cent @r ucw moon on her head. She is (ometimes drawn hant- 
ing a fag, and at other times fitting crois legg'd, denoting her 
Virginity; fometimes with her bow and arrows in a quiver of 
Painted colours, in a filver chariot, drawn by two white figs, 
and fometimes by two hories, onc black the other white. On 

her 
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her fhoulders were two wings, to exprefs her fwiftne{s, and in 
her hands were a lion and a leopard. The ancient Britains 
ador'd Diana, who is {aid to have hada temple in the place where 
Sr. Pawi's church now ftands. She had various temples; but 
that at Epbe/ws was accounted ene of the wonders of the world, 
it was 2ov years in building, being g25 foot long, and 220 
bread, fupported with 127 pillars of marble 70 foot high, 27 
of which were curioufly engraven, and all the refl were of po- 
lithed marble. 

Dicanway [of nigel hidden and pice, Sax. a bay or bank, 
becaufe of its running calmly between the banks; or, as others 
fuppofe, of orgom,C. Br. to fatiate and gunig a forelt, becaufe 
it runs throuch foretts) a river in Caernarvonjbire. 

Dixtan oP. Heb.) the fon ot Foktan, fignifying in the 
Chaldean or Syriack language a palm tree, or a country iored 
with palms, of which there are choice of forts in Arabia. 

Dizstone [called allo Devils fone and Devils burn, probably 

.@. Devil's bsura, becauie Ca¢walfs for his barbarous cruelty 
was called a devil} atown in Northumber/and memorable for 
the overthrow of Cudwa//a, a warlike Britaza. 

Dimetra, the ancient Letin name of the people who were the 
firlt inhabitants of the countries of Carmarthenx, Pembroke and 
Cardigan. 

Dinan (p99, Heb. &. ¢. judgment] a name of Facot's 
daughter. 

St Dionysius the Areopagite, who fuffered maityrdom 
under Decius the emperor. 

Distarr Lase, properly Diffar's lane. Stow. 

Diony sius [Asvor, Gr.) the fabulous god of wine 
Bacchus; allo a proper name of men, 

Desunt, the name of the ancient inhabitants of the counties 
of Oxford and Gloucefter. 

Doge [J19, Heb. i. ¢. careful] a man’s name. 

Doctors Commons, is fo called, becaufe the doftors of 
the civil law live there in a collegiate manner commoring to 
gether. Here were anciently very fairtenements, which went 
in leales by the name of Camera Diane, i. ¢, Diana's Chamber. 
In this Camera, or arched and vaulred ftructure full of intricate 
ways and windings king Henry II, as tometimes he did at 
Woodjiock. kept (or is uppoled to have kept) that jewel of bis 
heart, iair Rejawwad, and here called Diana: And hence had 
this houte thar ticle. 

Mr. Stew relates, that in his time there were fome remains 
of tedious turnings and windings; as alfo a paffage under ground 
from this houle iv Baynard’s caitle, which was no doubt the 
king’s way from thence to hs Camera Diane. 

Devantm (Z°91 Heb.) the ion of Fevan. Itis not ealy 
to find a place's Leodontm the youngelt of the fons, or rather 
of the deleendants ot Javan, except we admit the change of the 
D into R (which letters in the Hebrew are very much alike ) and 
call him Redasim, as the Seprwagizt have done in order to (ettle 
the ifle of Roedes upon him 

Duerivtis Lane, near Kasght-Rider Street, wes fo called 
on account of its not being formerly inhabited by either fhop- 
keepers or artifcers. 

Doxcaster (Donc&aytep, of Dex the river and ceayten, 
Sax.) a town in Pork/dire. 

Doacnester [Deraovaria, L. of Dur ua bar ni, Br. 7, ¢. 
the jiowing of the river Varins, or the gentle fiream, or of Doz 
and ca/irwm, Baxter) the county town of Dorfes/bire 

Du‘roruy (Swesdea, i.e, the gilt of God, Gr.] a woman's 
name. 

Dorsetsuias (Durotriges, of Vor water and crig, C. Br. 
an inhabitant, ¢. d. a people of the fea coalt.] a county. 

Dowcate, or rather Down-gate, was fo called of a water- 
gate and rapid defcent of the city to the river Thames, infomuch, 
that in the vear 1574, a fudden and violent fhower of rain hap- 
pening, the force of the water was fo great and rapid, that a 
young lad of 18 years of age was drown'd therein. by endea 
vouring t0 leap over the channel, and had been fore’d down 
into the Téames, had te not been ftopp'd by a cart. 

Daummonn (Dytmadon, Brit. s. ¢, the bank of ariver]a 
proper name. ¥ s 

Drury Lane, fo call'd, becaufe here wasa great houle be- 
longing to the Drurys. 

Duke's Place, near Aldgate, was a priory of the Ho/y Trinity, 
founded by Mats/da, daughter of Malcolm king of Scot/and wite 
to king Heary I, which in time became a very fair and large 
church, rich in lands and ornaments, and exceeded all the prio- 
ries in the city of Londen and county of Midsfefex; and the 
prior was an alderman of Portjeéem ward. Kirg Henry VIII. 
gave itto Sir Thomas Audiey afterwards lord chancellor, who 
pulled it down, and the church &s'¢, and built himielf an habi- 
tation there: And dying in the year 1$44. the priory came by 
marriage of his heir and dinghter to the duke of Norfe/k, and 

ence was called Duke's Place, 

St. Dunstaw [of dun high and ptane, Sex. a flone] born at 
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Glaftenbury, arne Ch. 233, and, as the monks who wrote his 
life have it (he being an admirable worker in iron and bra(s) as 
he was making fomeiron trinkets, a Protews devil appear'd to 
him in the fhape of a woman; which Danfan perceiving, 
pluck'd his tongs glowing hot out of the fire, and with them 
kept the devil a long time by the nofe, roaring and bellowing, 
He was made archbifhop of Canterbury, and died eune 097. 

Dunxsox (i. ¢. Dua views, Lj the town of Dasus. 

Dunsmow. Sce before in the diétionary. 

E 
Apvutr# [of eapicg happy and ulph, Sax. help] a chriflian 
name cf men. 

Easvcugar [in the ward of Cazdlewick, London) was fo 
called of its being a fort of market for provifions: of ceapan, Suze 
to cheapen, buy or fell, and it wasanciently a place, where ma- 
ny cooks inhabited: for in old time, when friends met and 
Were diipols'd to be merry, they went not to dine or fup at ta- 
verns (for they then did not drefs meat to fell) put the cooks, 
And in the year 1410, in the time of Heary TV, the king's fons 
Téomas and Jotw went into Eujicheap to up. 

Eaton [of a water and ton, Sax] a town feated on the 
fhore of the river Thames, 

Esex (OY, Hed.) the fon of Arphaxad, in all probability 
fertied in Chaldea. 

E'vEN (JP 13, Heb the garden of Eden, i.e the garden of 
pleafure} this terrettrial paradife miniliers perpetual buline!s to 
all interpreters of Genufis. Eltas Trsbttes was fo bold as to fy 
the garden of pleafure was ftill in being, and that doultlefs many 
went thither, and the paffage lay open. but that being charmed 
with the beauties and contentments of the place, they never re- 
turned. Pypellus fays the Chaldeaw paracife was nothing elfe 
but a choir of virvues, the four rivers fignifying the four cardinal 
virtues Some place it in the air under the circle of the moon, 
and tell us the four rivers f2)! down from thence, and running 
all under the ocean, rile up in thole places, where they are now 
found. Some place it in Meyopotamia, and others ellewhere, 
and conceive the four rivers to be Tigris, Eupbrates, Neus and 
Ganges, but neither geographers nor travellers could ever yet 
find it our. 

eaeae (of eaotz happy and ane, Sex, honour) the name of 
a king. 

Evcecomar [of comb, Sax. g. d.a valley invironed with 
hills} a Grname. : 

Epinauacn (of bung and the hill Eden] the metrepclis of 
the kingdom ot Srot/and, . 

Epinpon 2 [of ¢:3 eafy and dun, Sax. an hill) a place in 

Eointon§ Wiltdire memorable for a fignal vitory ob- 
tain'd by king Aifred over the Danes 

Eire (of ean profperous and yan. Sax, to redound] the 
wife of king Edvard the Confesfor. 

Epomonron (9. 4. king Edmund's town. | . 

Eouunp - cap happ.nel- and mun®, Sax. peace) a king of 
the Ba? Angles martyred by the Danes 

EpMunosnury [¢. @. St. Edmund burg or town, fo ctl- 
Jed tron St. Edmund, who fullered martyrdom by the Denes] a 
town in Sw/fo/t. 

Epom (YN. Aeé. i. ¢. red or earthy) a name given to 
Eyau, from whom the Edemites dclcended. 

Epwarp [of can, Sex. bieflednels and aerd, Tewt. nature] a 
proper name of men. 

Epwiw [of ead happinefs and pinan, Sex. to win, é. #, an 
happy conqueror) a proper name of men. 

Ecpert (of ece, eternal and beophe Sax. flourifhings but 
Ferfiegan rather chules to derive it of exhe equity and bepbe 
propenfe. ¢ 4. greatly inclined to equity] the name of che Arlt 
monarch of Ene/rnd. 

Enuo [ AWN Ae. ¢. praifing)a judge of L/raed 

Etam: iY, 4. & a young man) the father of the Elamiter, 
the fon ot ddAem fettled in the county of Elam lying to the 
fouth-eaft of Sdimaar, in the time of Danie) Ssfiane or Koufe- 
fan, feems to have been part of it, and before the captivity it 
does not appear thet the Jews cali'd Pera by any other uame. 

Stepdanus takes it to be a part of Affyria, bur Pling and Fe. 
Jepbus more properly of Perjia, whoie inhabitants this latter 
tells us from the B/amrtes: and this fecnis to be the molt ealter- 
ly bounds of the potlerity of Séer#: for adjoining on the eaft 
was Media, fuppos'd to be poflels'd by Madai the whird fon of 
Fapbet. 

Even hole, a hole in Deréybire, remarkable for its depth. 

Evaanor [prebably aleamen, i. ¢. ali truicfull; but Cas 
den derives it of, Helena] a name-of women, 

Eviazer (YON, Heb. of SN God and 3fY help) a fon 
of Aaren. 

Eut (PONE. Heb, i. ¢. offering or lilting up) a jude of Z/rae/. 

ELitakim (oN, Hzb. of IN God and mI)? he arofe 


a proper name of’men. 


Ettjan 
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Furyan? (WINMDN, of ONE and MY the lord, i.e. God 


Etias § the lord} a great prophet. 

Exipyaz (T3°9N. of YN God and TH he ftrengthened) the 
name of one of job's, triends. 

Eiista ( POON. Hed. of ON God Yer, falvation, 
&¥c. i. ¢. the falvation of God] a prophet. 

Exvisna (PW'ON, Hed] the fon of Javan, may be fuppo- 
fed to have found a place in 4ffa Miner, about Jonia, near his 
father, The 22/5, who inhabited elia, to the north of Jonia, 
are by Fe/epbus made to delcend from Elifba Favan's eldett fon. 
But there is a greater appearance of his neme in He//as the an- 
cient name of Greece ; the ifles of which feem to be thofe called 
the ifles of Elifba by Exekiel; and molt probably fupply'd Tyre 
with the purple and blue, wherewith, as Bochartus proves at 
large, the coaft of Pe/sponme/fus, and the ifles adjacent abounded, 
Pelopannefus, which may well be comprehended among the ifles, 
as being almoft one, contained moreover a city and province by 
on name of Evei; and in Attica there was acity Evew/is or 

lifews. 
igelene (of PIWION, Hed. i. ¢. God hath {worn 
*Failasa7, Gr ] a proper name of women. 

Exits (Camden derives it of Elias) formerly a chriltian, now 
a firname 

Eu 
our Augu/i, 

Evy [probably of helig, C. Br. a willow with which it a- 
bounded; tho’ fome derive it of ¢AG, Gr- a marih) a place in 
Cambridg ire. 

Evy Place, {in Heljourn] was fo call’d of its being the 
bifhop of E/y's palace. 

Exy’‘stan Field: (of rig adoiws, Gr. é. ¢, folution, #, ¢. the 
putting off the chains of the body] a certain paradile of delight- 
ful groves and fmiling meadows, into which, the heathens held 
that the fouls of good men palied after death; the A gyptians 
plac'd them about Memphis; the Poenicians in Spain, and in 
the Fortunate Iflinds; ome in Ltaly, where Alneas went to fee 
his father Aucdifess others fay the the ille of the heroes was in 
the Bla# Sea, where Achilles and other great men dwell after 
their death, and receive the reward of their virtues; others fay, 
they were in a place inacceflible to men, and that the entrance 
was guarded by itorms and thunder; but Péeterch places them 
in the moon; but whatever variation there may be as to their 
fituation, they all agree that in thele E/yran fields, there was a 
perpetual (pring, gentle breezes, a pure and temperatee air, ftars 
and fun peculiar to themfelves; that their plants and flowers be- 
ing always in their bloom and perfection, continually fent forth 
a grateful odour; that the ear was delighted with a pepetual 
harmony either of birds or muficians; that the fouls there cele- 
brated a perpetual feftival, with merriment and dancing; that 
old, age, care, covetoufnefs and ambition being banifhed from 
their thoughts, they had nothing to do but regale themfelves 
with their companions amidit the enjoyment of youth and beaaty; 
and pate their time in racing, arms and ether exercifes, that 
they were delighted with when living; that at the end ofa cer- 
tain number of years they return'd into the world again, to live 
in other bodies, and that they might be content to undergo the 
troubles of a fecond life, before they left thele E/yian Fields, 
they drank a draught of the river Lethe, whofe waters had the 
virtue to make them forget the miferies of a former life, and 
whatever pleafures they had enjoy'd im thele happy manfions. 

Ewnctano| Engelono or Engelenlonv, Sax.) before called Bri- 
faim, took its name of the ang/t or angel as they are called by 
Tacitvs) who were a part of the Swevi, a branch of the Ciméri; 
and fo of the fame original with the Saxons, Goropius Becanus 
derives their name from ange/ex or angien, fith hooks, becaule 
they inhabited near the fea-fhore; but this feems both forced and 
trifling. Others, as Camden, Verfegan, Ge. derive it from aa- 
guias an angle, corner or narrow neck of land, their ancient 
country near Sfejcvick. Mr. Summes deduces it from ANG or 
ENG, which in the Trwt. fignifies a narrow or itreight place, 
hereupon concludes that the Angeli or Angli were fo called, be- 
becaule they inhabited the ftreight paffages in the mountainous 
parts of Gersvany, and to confirm it, alledges that dag/eoen in 
Pomerania was jo named from the angles that are fituated in fuch 
narrow pafles. Others derive the name from Juge or Eng, a 
a fon of ¥’sden, the great progenitor of the Eng/i/d- Saxon kings. 
The pofterity of which Jago were called Ing/ingar or Inglings, 
who {ees to have been made by his father, king Of that part of 
the Svewi, which afterwards from their firit king called them(elves 
Ingtijed or Ingtingss and it is certain that the Byzantine hifto- 
tians, Nécetas and Cadinus, call the Angli, “Iy]asroi, i. ¢. In- 
gtini or Inglini. 

Erpine (of Gueppones, a people of the Ba?-Saxens, fo called 
by the Britsns] a town in the county of Effex. 

et aa CIypy, of pw, Hed. falvation] the name of a 


prophet, 
Cn, Heb. i, ¢. dedicated] the came of a man, the 


ox, Heb Ja jewith month anfwering to part of 


Esocu 
fon of Setb. 
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Esos (WISN, Hed. i. ¢. mortal, fickly, G’e.J a fon of Sete. 

Ernraim (CDN, Hed. t. ¢. fruitul) the fecond fon of 
the patriarch Fofeph, 

Er ("). Heb. i, ¢. a watchman] the firft-born fon of the 
patriarch “Fadab. 

Erasmus ['Egg‘euG, Gr. i. ¢. amiable} a proper name of 

nm 


men, 

Estaer [WWIN, Heb. i e-fecret or hidden] a proper mame 
of women. 

Eruereatp [of xel, noble and balb, Sux. bold] a Saxen 
proper name of two kings of Exgland. 

THELBERT [of ZSel noble and beonhr bright or famous] 
the name of feveral Eng/ijb Saxon kings 

Etueceren (of z&cl and gneve, Sax. peace) a king of the 
Northumbrians. 

Ernecrep [of xSel and pene, Sux. counfel] a name of 
fome dug/s. To 

Ernevstan [of xScl, and pcan, Sex, a ftone or gem] the 
feventh Saxom monarch trom Egéert. 

Ernecwarp (of 2Beland pano, Sox. a keeper or guardian) 
a proper name. 

Eruetwin (of x&el and pinnan, Sex. to win of acquire, ¢. 
a noble purchafer) a proper name. 

Etuttwotp [of xBel and ulph, S2x. help) the name of the 
fecond of the Saxon monarchs. 

Eve [F1W1, Hed. i. ¢. the lived) the mother of mankind, 4- 
dam's wiie. 

Everarp [fome derive it of apne ever and ape, Sax. honour 
¢- 4. ever honourable) a rhadblng % 

Evcene [of ivynnis, Gr. i, ¢.nodly born, whence Eagenias, 
aes proper name of men. 

UROPE, is fo cail'd of Eurepa the daughter of gener. 
= in this di€tionary before. 

ustBra (EvgsCia, Gr. inef: .] a proper 
on (EvesCia, Gr. godlinefs, Ec.) a name of 

E’vstack [éucebic, Gr. flanding firm] a proper name of men. 

Evstow [anciently called HelenjPow, of a convent dedicated 
to He/en the mother of the emperor Cvu/Paatine the Great] a 
place in Bedfordjbire. 

ExcuaNce er O/d Excuance near St. Pawl's, was fo 
eall'd, becaule there in old time the king's exchange was kept, 
va! bullion was, received for coinage. bye 

ZEKIEL , Hd. ot he was fir 
God] the ra! of bli ial ane 
. i, #, an helper] a famous fcribe among 
F 


Ezra NUY, 
the jews. 

Alnrax [of fair and peax, Sax. hair] a firname. 
F FARNHAM (ar capa fn arg liy Sax. an habitation) a 
town in Surrey. 

Farrixapon ward was fo call'd of Witliam Ferringdon 
— who purchafed the aldermanry of this ward, axne 
1281. 

F AU'NA acertain goddefs of the Romexs, to whom the ma- 
trons facrificed in the night-time and véry privately; and it was 
not lawful for any man fo much as to look into her temple upon 
pain of death becaufe that Fawaa, when fhe lived, was {fo chafte, 
that the always kept herfelf in her chamber, and never would 
look upon any man but her husband. Her husband Fawngs is 
faid to have plac’d her in the number of the Gods, to make her 
fome amends, becaufe he had beaten her to death with myrtle 
rods for being drunk, therefore no myrtle was brought near her 
temple, and when che women drank, they call’d it m/t and not 
wine. 

Fau'xus, was the fon of Picasa king of the Latiz:, whom 
they made god of the fields; becaule he a the inventor of many 
things neceflary for husbandry, they accounted him the father 
of the other Fawni, He was look’d upon as that wild God, 
whofe voice w.i heard by night and frighted people. This Fiw- 
nus retgned in Italy, Anno Mundi 2691, in the lait year of Gi- 
deon the judge of J/rae/, was cotemporary with Pandion king of 
Atbens; he introduced religion among the people of /ta/y, who 
before that time had little reverence for the deities, if the humae 
facrifices which he inflituted to Seturm may be called religion. 

Fencuurcn /ireet, takes its name of the church (call’d Sr 

Gabriet’s Fenchurch, being dedicated to the angel Gaédrie/) anda 
fen or marth, or fenny moorifh ground in that place, made fo by 
means of a bourn, or ftream of water, which in old time broke 
out in thatftrect, and pa('d through it, which bourn, or ftrearr., 
was called Lang éourm, and Fenny ahout and gives name to the 
ward; but others fay, that it took its name of farnves hay, of an 
hay market being anciently kept there, as Graces-church took its 
name of grafs, or herbs jold there; but the former is the molt 
approved by the belt antiquarics 

Ferpinanp [of beophe bright or pure and munn, Sux. 
peace] a proper name of men. : 

Fero'nia, was worlhipped as the goddefs of Groves, Or- 

thards, 
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cbérds, and fuch Trees as bear Fruit, It is related that when 
the Lacedemenians were ofiended at the rigour of Lycurgus's 
Jaws, they refolv'd many of them to feck out for fome new 
habitation, and after a long and dangerous voyage at fea; they 
arrived ina part of Jta/y, where to thew their gratitude for their 

refervation, they built a temple itt a grove fituated under the 
Bil Soraée to the goddels Feronia, on account of their bearing 
patiently all that had happened to them in their paflage. The 
pricits and fuch as were in{pired by this goddefs, are faid to walk 
bare-foot upon burning coals without hurt, which {pectacle eve- 
ry year brought together a great number of fpectators. Servants 
were made free in her temple, and received the cap which was 
the badge of their liberty; for which they worthipped her as 
their prorectrefs. 

Ferrenr-Lane, properly Fewter’s Lane, becaule Fetters (or 
idle people) lay there. Stow. 

St. Bennet’s Finn was fo call'd of one Robert Fink and his 
fons. 

Five foot Lane, was fo called, becaufe it was but five foot in 
breadth. 

Fitz [of fils a fon) a word commonly added between the 
chriltian and firnames of perfons of thole Emzlijb families de~ 
fcended of the Nariman race, as Joba Fitz-Wilhams, &c. 

Fratsury [Fleovanbynyg of fleoing a flood and by Pig, 
Sax. acity] a town in Warcesterjbire. 

Finanpixe (of fleam a flight and orke, Sax.) a piace in 
Cambridgejbire. 

Furxton [¢. d. Felix’s town a Burgundian, who reclaimed 
the Ea/?-Angies, when they had revolted] a town in Suffo/k. 

Fro’ra [of flores, L. flowers] a notable harlot, who having 
amafled together great wealth, gave all her cltate to the people 
of Rome, upon condition that they would honour her birth-day 
with plays. The fenate, to wipe off the infamy of her life, 
‘created her the goddefs of flowers, and did facrifice to her, that 
fhe might blefs the hopeful increafe of flowers and fruits; and 
the Floralia were initituted in honour of her. 

The Remaus being afhamed of their original, gave her the 
name of Chloris of ~as@, Gr. greennels, and gave it out that 
fhe was married to the wind Zephyrus, from whom by way of 
dowry the received power over the flowers, and therefore fhe 
mult be firft appeas'd with {ports and plays performed in honour 
of her, before the fruits of the carth would profper. Hence 
fome fuppofe our dancing on May-day to have had its original. 

Foutness [of fowl, becaufe there in great plenty, and nere, 
Sax. a promontory]a foreland in £//ex. 

Freperickx (of ppebe peace and pic, Sax. rich] a proper and 
firname. 

Fremunp [of pneoh, free and mund, Sax. peace] a proper 
name. 

Faipay Street, fo called of fifhmongers inhabiting there, 
whofe principal market days were on Fridays, they being fihh 

Se 

cftahiné Friars, the houle, cloyfter and gardens belong- 
ing to the friars of the order of St. Augu/tin, 

Crutched Friars. See Crutched. 

Block Friars, was fo called of an order of friars, who had 
their boule firft in Ho/éourn, till they were, about the year 1276, 
aa there by Robert Keiway archbifhop of Canterbury, who 

uilt the cloyfters there. 

Grey Frians, &¢. in this church, and in this houfe, cardi- 
nal W’ooljey was by parliament condemned in Pramunire, 

White Friars, a convent of friars near the Temple. 

Fairnwatp [ot pid peace and pealoian, Sax, to govern, 
q. d. a peaccable governour] a prince of Surrey founder of the 
abbey at ae 

FurnamM ([Fullon-ham, of pulze a fowl and ham, Sax. a 
village] atown on the river Thumes, 
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("3 thy, Heb. i. ¢. an abomination? the fon of Eded. 
Gasranrovict, the ancient inhabitants of fome part 
of York@ire. 

Gasper (5933, of 93), Heb. a mighty one and by God, 
q-4.. the ftrength of God} the name of an angel, and alfo of 


men. 

Gap [SjJ, Heb. i. ¢.a troop] one of Faces's 12 fons, 

Gainsnoroucu [zeney-bupuh, of gener a fan¢tuary and 
bupuh, Sax. a town, g. d. a town of refuge Jin Lieco/njbire, 

Gamatiet [S°91J, of DID] a reward and DN God, é. « 
oon reward] a noted rabbi among the jews, the matter of St 

aul, 

Ga’'nyMeEDE, acatamite or bardachio, the name takes its 
rife from what the poets tells us of a beautifal young Trojan (the 
fon of Tres afhepherd, whom Jupiter ravifhed or carried off by 
his eagle, or rather by himfelf under the figure of an eagle, as he 
was hunting en mount /4¢ near Trey, and made him his cup- 
bearer in room of Hebe, whom he difplac’d, for having 
made a falfe ftep and {pilling his nettar. 
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Acnophon fays, he wasa young man of great dilcretion, prt 
ence and counfel, not without an external beauty, agreeable to 
his inward virtues; he was therefore by the gods thought nor 
unworthy of becoming their companion. That Jupiter took 
their advice, and fent his faithful miniler the eagle, who found 
him jult leaving his flock of fheep, and going to hunt on mount 
dda, and brought him in his talons unhurt into the celettial regi- 
ons, where being placed among the ftarsand turned into the fign 
Aquarias, he attends upon Fupiter at his banquets with flowing 
cups of neétar. 

Mythologifts apply thé ftories of Ganymede and Hebe phyfically : 
that Hebe is the daughter of June, becaule of the happy tem- 
perature of the air, all forts of trees and herbs produce their buds 
and flowers, and confequently appear in youth and beauty; 
but when Hede flips, that is when the flowers fade, and the 
leaves drop, then it is fit that fhe thould be remov'd. Ganymedé 
therefore, which is the winter, then takes place, and is not with- 
out his peculiar ule and agreeablenefs; fince that, without the 
prudent provifion he makes in the bowels of the earth, the pring 
mightin vain be expected. 

_ Now the winter being attended with frequent rains, it is not 
improper that Ganymede fhould be thought to be turned into the 
fign Aguarins, 

; Garutcx-Hill/, and Garlick-Hithr, were {fo called, becaule 
in old time, on the bank of the river Tharses, near to this church 
garlick uled to be fold. 

Ga RRET fer Gerrard) a firname. 

Georce fof Tewpryis, of >i the earth and ¥eyer work, ¢. 4. 
a husbandman) a proper name of men. 

Gerarp [of ger all and aerd, Dy. nature}a chriitian name. 

Geararupe (of gar all, Tea. and truth) a chriftian name of 
women. 

Gervas (gerbaft, Tens. i- ¢. all faft) a proper name of men. 

Getuer (3), Hed.) the fon of Aram, according to Fa/e- 
pbus, was prince ot the Badtrians; but Badtria lay out of Shem's 
lor, as Well as too far for the firt plantation, and if he be allowed a 
feat about the river Comtrites, between Armenia and the Car- 
dachs, as Bocbartus does, it is not becaufe there is any affinity in 
the names. 

Gisctrre [g. Gup.cliff, of Guy of Warwick, that famous 
hero that is fabled to have lived like an hetmet there; or elle of 
Guy Beauchamp, earl of Warwick) the name of a place. 

Gipeen (yrs. Heb, i. ¢. a breaker or deftroyer) a judge 
of Ifrael. 

Girrorp [ofzipan, Sex. to give and arrd, Du. nature, ¢g. 
one of a liberal dilpofition) a firname. 

Gitnert [of xealepe, Sax. yellow or golden and beophr, 
Sax. famous or bright; but Ver/fegan {uppoles ¢. ¢. @tlDberebtr 
of gilo, Sax, a college and berichten, Teut. to initruct) a pro- 
per name of men. 

Gives (A gidias, L. of dryis, Gr. the skin of a goat] a pro- 
per name of men. 

GivtincHam [of zyllan, Sex. to make a noife and ham a 
habitation, probably from the parting of a brook running {wiftly 
by it) a village in Dor /etjbire, ~ 

Gitt-Spur-jireet, fo call'd of the gilt fpurs worn by the 
knights, See Knight rider-fireet. 

rrvit [of gyn, a fen, Sex.) the people who were the 
ancient inhabitants of the fenny parts of Linco/nbire, Cambridg- 
Sbire, &e. 

Guastensury ([Glareney, Sax. g. the ifle of glafs, and 
Glzyenbyniz, Sax. or of géajfur, the Latin name of the plant 
called woad, with which the ancient Britons painted themfelves 
and bons, Sax. according to Baxter] a town in Somerfet(ire, 
memorable for the names of two kings, Arthur and Edgar, and 
for Fofeph of Arimathea, and other primitive Engit/b faints. 

Guaucus. See the article G/awews in the foregoing work. 

Guentwortux [of glpnn, C. Br. glen, Sax. a valley 
te pon’ a court or hall fituated ina valley) a town in Lince/n+ 

ive. 

Guiocuster [Gleanceytep, Sex. i. ¢. a fair city] a bithop’s 


Goparp [of Gov, Sax. good or God, and aerd nature, 7. ¢ 
of a pious difpofition or temper] a T name. 

Goprerry [ot Gon, Sax. ppid or eneve, Sex, peace, g. d: 
Godlike peace] a proper name. 

Gopmancuester [of one German or Guthrum a Dane, who 
was the firft of all the Danifb princes who embraced the 
Pegs faith and built a palace there] a town in Hwatington 

ire. 

GopmunpxaM [of Gov God, munv a mouth and ham an 
habitation, 7. ¢. the town of the divine mouth; om account of 
the temple of a certain famous idol there, Bede according to 
Baxter) the name of a 

rc bapnseee | [f. ¢ in the diale&t of Cermwal/, the white 

Govotcan § eagle) the family of the Gedelpbins bear a 


white eagle in their coat of arms. 
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Gonartck fof Gobdand nic, Sax. rich, ¢. d@. rich in God or 
goodnels} a proper name. 

Gowseat [ot god and pealk a fervant] a proper name. 

Gopwin [of goo and pinnan, Sex. to conquer) a proper 
name. 

Gopwin Sands, certain fands on the coat of Kent, which 
were anciently the lands ef count or earl Godwin, a perfidious 
rebel in the time of king Edward he Confejor, who afterwards 
died miferably, and in the reign of Wi/liam Rufas his lands were 
{wallowed up by the fea, 

Gorr [Goff, C. Br. a farrier) a firname. 

Goc-Macoc, a Britije giant, fabled to be 12 cubits high, 
an image of which ftands in the guild hall of the city of Lendon. 

Goa-macoc's Leap,a fteep rockin Corawadi, 

GOoLGoTHA anna) , Syr. # ¢, a place of dead mens 
skulls) a place in the city of Ferufalem on the north fide 
of mount Sion, where the bones or bodies of malefactors were 
laid. 

Gomer (D3, Heb.) the cldelt fon of Japhet, according to 

ofepeus, was the father of the Gomerites, who were by the 
Greets called Galatians, who were the Gauls of Ajia Miner, in- 
habiting part of Péryzia, 

Of this opinion is Bochartus, and if it be right, they that de- 
rive the Cimmerians and Ciméri irom Gomer, have fome ground 
for it; the Cimmerians feeming to be the fame people with the 
Gauls or Celti, under a different names and it is oblervable, that 
the Weljb, who are defcended from the Gawés, {lil call them- 
felves Cumers or Cymero and Cumeri. 

Gorney {of Gurnap, a town in Normandy) a fir- 

Gurney name, 

Govce [i. ¢ a hunting ftaff, in French; bute Spelman 
derives it of Bom, Tewt. which he renders a village] a firname, 

Grace-Chureh St. Bennet’s [in London) or rather Grajs- 
Church, was fo called of a grafs or herb-market formerly kept 
there, as is now at the Stocks. 

Grauam Dike [fo called of Grabam, a Scot, who firit broke 
through it; or of a neighbouring mountain called Grampus] the 
wall or fortrels of the emperor dateminas Pins or Severus in Scot- 
land. 

Granvit [grande ville, F. i.e, the great town) a firname. 

Gravesenn [ of Grave the governour of a county and 
end, q. d. the end of the county] a fea- port in the county of 
Kent, 

Graves [either of Grave, a governour or burying plice) a 
firname. 

Grecory [of FesyeceS, Gr. watchful] a proper name of 


men. 
Gresuam College is Bifbopfeate fireet, London] was the 
awelling-houle of Sir Tomas Grefbam, queen Elijabeth’s mer- 
chant, citizen and of the Mercer's company, who by his laft will 
and teftament did in the year 1575 give the Reya/ Exchange, 
and all the buildings thereunto pertaining, the one moiety to the 
mayor and commonalty of Londen, and their fucceffors in trult, 
to find four perfons to read lectures of Divinity, Ajlronomy, Mu- 
fick and Geometry within his faid dwelling-houle, allowing them 
© pounds per anmum a-piece falary. ‘Ihe other moiety to the 
Mercer's company to find three readers, ofz. Civil Law, Phyjick 
and Rhetoricé, allowing them the fame falaries each, which fa- 
laries are payable out of rents of the Exchange, thele lectures are 
read daily in Term time, by every one upon his day, in the morn. 
ing between g and 10 in Latin, and in the afternoon between 2 
and 3 in Engiifb, except that the Mufich lecture is read in Eng. 
4i3 only on Towrféay and Saturday in the afternoon, 

Gaisser (of gris, F, grey and helve, Tewf. a lady) a name 
of women. 

Grosvenor [of de gras veneur, F, is €. a great hunter) a 
firname. 

Guitrp-nart [of x1lo of x1ldan, Sax. to pay, becaule of a 
common contribution, and heal an hall, i. ¢. the common hall of 
the gilds, or companies, or incorporated citizens of Lemdon } 
This hall was firit built in the year 1481, by Thomas Kno/ls 
then mayor, the aldermen and citizens; but being deftroy’d by 
the great fire in 1666, it was rebuilt more {pacious, being in 
length from eaft to welt 170 foot, and in breadth 68. It coft 
the city 4oo0o pounds; the 2 giants of terrible afpeét and mon- 
#rous height, that fland facing the entrance of the hall, the one 
holding a pole-ax, the other a halbert, are fuppos'd, the former 
to repreient an ancient Briton, aud the other a Saxon, 

Gutitrorp [Guloepzonn, Sax. g. dé. the golden ford, or of 
ailo, Sax. a college and ford] a town in Surrey, 

St. Guturac [of xu, Sax, war and laac praife, g. @. one 
Praifed for his warlike exploits, or lac, Saw. a victim, 9. d. one 
factificed or flain in the wars] an Eng/:/}-Saxon monk, in honour 
of whom Atbelbald king of the Merci built the moft ftately ab- 
a ot Crowland in Linco/njhire. : 

UTNREMION [probably of guarth, C. Br. a reproach and 
enfaw jutt) a cate 8 the el fag of Radnor, which fing Forti. 
fer, gave (0 &@ Gerrran laint for a compenfation of the il! treat 
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ment he met with from king Vortigers for reproving him 
and friendlily. 

Guy [of Guidon, F. a banner or guide] a proper name. 
H ackney [probably of Saguenée, F. anambling horfe) a 
town about three miles northward frem the city of London, 


probably fo called of horfes and coaches there kept to let for hire, 
whence any coach or hore that is Iet out co hire is called a 


jufiy 


Hackney, Fe. 
Havan (TW, Heb. i. ¢. pe roper name of men. 
HapeEREzeR tb. of 


. beauty and 
help, g.d. beautiful help) a king of Zsdad. : Tey 

Haporam (EE, ed.) the fon of Fobtam feems to have 
been feated in the Dritaati of Piiny, the Perfien gulph. 

Hacar (37). Heb. # ¢. a tivanger) the handmaid of Serab 
the wile of 4irabam. 

Haccat (*1M, Heb. #. ¢. pleafant] the name of a prophet. 

Hacwortuincuam [of hxg an hedge, ponSiz, a ftreet 
and ham, Sex. an habitation) a town in Lincs/a/dire, 

Hatevow [of halig holy and nun, Sex. an hill, it was anci- 
ently called heapenpielo, i. ¢. the heavenly field, i. ¢. where aid 
was fent from above) a place in Northumberland where O/wald 
by divine help is faid to have gotten the viétory over Cadwalla 
the Briton. . 

Hattrax [of haltg holy and peax hair) fo called from the 
facred hair of a certain virgin, who was beheaded by a certain 
clerk, becaufe fhe would not proftitute her body to him; fhe was 
~— cononized. 

ALYsTON [hali-ytan, Sex. i. ¢. holy-flone] the place where 
St. Pawi, called the firit apoltle of the sere bd ef England, 
baptized many thoufands of perfons} a place in Northumberland. 
; Ham (CSM, Heb. 7. ¢. crafty or heat) one of Nozb's three 
ons. 

Ham, the fame as Cronus [of TD, a horn or power] his 
Poharnician title was Belus or Baal, his Chaldean, Malech and 
Miécom, the tame perfon, Baa/ Beritd tignifies the fame Cronus 
worlhipped at Berytus. 

Marjvam thinks Ham to be found in profane hiftory, under the 
names of Hammon, Teamus, Thammuz, Adonis, Ofris, Baal, 
Belus. Jupiter and Saturn the fecond. 

Some fuppofe them to have been the fame as Zorea/Per, as thofe 
authors who fancy a refemblance between them have upon ac- 
count of the fuppoied name, made Ham Jupiter, and Fapbet 
2 Sdem mult of confequence be Piate, others make him 

yplon. 

Haman a, Heb. 4. 4. making an uproar) Ababwerws’s 
favourite. 

Hamor (9M, Heb, i. ¢. an als] che father of Sheebem. 

Hamsuine [Dantercine, Sex. fo named of the river Anton] 
a fouthern county of Great Britain, 

Hamrton [anciently called Avena ofabon, C. Br. a water 
or river, g.ariver-town) a town fituate on the river Téanres in 
Midavejex, where tsa flately pslace built by cardinal Hbodfey. 

Hano-mans Gaynes, as it is corruptly called, initead of 
Hammes and Gaifnes, on account that many ftrangers who had 
been inhabitants of Calais, Hammes and Guijnes, which places 
being loft in the days of queen Mary, the people were glad to 
flee over into England, and having a lane in St. Catharine's al~ 
low'd them, they fettled there, which being called Hammes and 
Guijnes, at length by corruption was called Hang-ran's or 
Gaynes-Lane. 

Hannan [pJ9, Heb: i. ¢. gracious] a proper name of 
women. 

Hawsow [of Han a diminutive of Razda/ and fon, as fome 
fuppofe) a firname. 

Haran (PV, Heb. i. ¢. anger] the father of Lor. 

Harsoroucn [ofhaber, Teut. oats and bung, Sex. a bo- 
rough) a town in Lescejlerjdire, fo named from its producing 
great plenty of oars. 

Harso ere [of hepe, an army, and bor], Sex. an houle) a 
town in Northaméerfand, fo named becaule toldiers had their 
— there. (h 

anracar [hen-pegen, Sex. i. ¢. fair-haired) as Harold 
Harfager,a Danijb King ook ngland. ] 

Harvy [of hepe, an army, aad pic, Sax. a fort) a firname. 

Harwic u [of hene and pic, Sax.]a haven or port in Effex. 

Hast ines [Camden fuppofes it was fo called after one Ha/?- 
ings a Dane, @ notorious robber, who either built it, fortified it 
or feized om 23 he writes it hepeingcearten and herting, 
deriving it of hepee heat on account of the boiling or bubbling 
of the fea in what place] a port or haven in Su/fex, 

Hatriztp [fuppoled to be derived of hac, Sax. hot and 
field, from the heat and fandinefs of the foil] atown in Effex 
called King's Elathe/d, from a country-houfe of the king's there, 
- alfo Hatfier'd Broad-Oak, trom alarge {preading oak growing 
there. 

Havreine fof aber, C. Br. a port anda ring which a 

pilgrim 
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pilgria there gave to king Eutvard the Confefir, as if it had 
been fent from St. ‘fab Bapty?) a town in Efex- 


Haven? [2 litle meadow lying in a valley, according to 
Haweu § Camden] a firname common in the north of £vg- 
dand. 


Havican (PUM, the fon of Noad, his defcendants fertled 
in all probability, tomewhere about Céa/dea, or the Arabian 
Erai, it being watered by Pi/en, 

Hazaen [YNIN, of FIN he faw and 
Syria. 

" HazaRMavets [MYVSINN, Hed.) the fon of Fokran, or as 
it is written in the vulgar Hasarmits, is plainly called Hadbra- 
mant, a province of Vatsan, in Araéia Felix, both having the fame 
radicals, and fignifying the coa/? or country of death. 

St. Hecen’: Hees [fo named of Helen the mother of Con- 
fiantine the Great, who hada temple there] a place in Jredand, 

St. Heven’s, fo cali'd of a houte of Naas founded by Helena. 

Hemincrorp [of Oe magen, Brit. and ford, i. ¢. the ford 
of the people called AZzg/) the name of a place. 

Hexcuman [a foot-page] a firname, Gera. 

Henoist (Wengipt, Sax. of hengi, Teut. an horfe, or 
becaule he bore the Agure of a horfe in his Randard) the general 
who led the Aneles or Engiiyb into the iland of Britain. 

Heneston Ail! (Dengeycun, Sex. 7. ¢. the banks or town 
of Hengiff, the Saxon general) a place in Cormwad/, 

Hernocu yn, Heb. i. ¢. taught or dedicated] the fon of 
Cain. 

Henry [Ki/ian wriesit Heynrick, 9. Heymrick, i. ¢. rich at 
home; but Ver/egan of han, ‘Teut. an haven and pice, Sax. 
rich; and Camden of bomore, L. honour) a Chrittian name of 
men. 

Hererorp [of hepe and ford) a bishop's {ce. 

HerMan [ot hepe and man] a proper and firname. 

Hearrorp [henubdpond, Sax. i. ¢, the red ford) a county- 
town. 

Hetu (PW, Heb. #. ¢. fear or aflonifhment] the brother of 
Canaan, from whom the people called Hittites were detcended. 

Hexam [Sommer writes it hagulptalyham of hegeprealo, a 
batchelor of an order of monks called Cu/dees, who there lived 
in celibacy with the bifhop; but Bede writes it Hangu/fald, Skin. 
ner Haguiald| atown in Northuméersand, anciently a bilhop's 
fee. 

Hezexian ian, Heb. i. ¢. trong in the Lord] aking 
of Fudab. 

Hierom (Hieronimus, L. lece'roxS, Gr] one of the anci- 
ent fathers of the church, commonly called Ferom. 


by God] a king of 


Hicoins fall of them are contractions of Huzoor Hugh 
Hiccinson P and is, which Aifricus jays fignitics a fon, ¢- 
Hucains the fon of Hugh, 


Hivcpesserr (of eld, Teut, a nobleman and beorhe, Sex. 
famous] a proper name. 

Hivetan (PYDIN, Heb. 7. ¢, the portion of the Lord) the 
father of king Et:atim. 

Hoskins? [¢. d. little Hod, a diminutive of Rodert, g, little 

Horkins $ Redert} a firname. 

Hockey in the Hole [of hoc mud and lea, Sex. a pafture, 

. a. dirty field) a place in Bedford/bire; allo another near Cler- 
Loneit and London. 

Hopcexins (of Hodges and that from Roger) a firname. 

Hocaxtu [of heah, high and esp'S, Sax. or, as others fay, of 
heogh, high and arrd, De. nature or heart) a firname. 

Hoc-Lane, now called Pettiroat-Lane, is fuppofed to have 
been {o called on account of the hogs that ran in the fields there- 
abouts. 

Hotperness (holo deona nepya, Sax. 4. ¢. the promontory 
of hollow Deira} a place in Yorkshire. 

Hottanp (9. 4. hollow land, becaufe it abounds with ditches 
full of water) a place in Linco/n/bire. 

Houmspare [of holm and pale) a place in Surrey that 
abounds with plentiful pafture. 

Alballsws Honey-Lane was fo called on account of its fweet- 
nefs, by reafon of the often wathing and keeping it clean, 

Hoasa, a famous Saxon commander, brother to Mengi/?, fo 
called from the figure of an horfe, which he and his brother 
bore in their coat of arms. 

Hors#aM [of honpa and ham, g. d. Horfa’setown] a town in 
Su/fex, fo named after Merfa a famous Saxen general, the brother 
ok Henzi/?. 

Horstyoown in Southwark, is faid to have been fo called 
for that the water, formerly overflowing it, was fo effectually 
drawn off, that the place became a plain green field, where hor- 
fes and other cattle ufed to patture and lye down before the {treet 
Was built. 

Horstep [honpa, peed, Sax. g. ¢. Hor/a's-place, becaule the 
corple of Her/a was buried there) a village in Aent. 

Hounspircn, was fo called, becaule in old time, many dogs 
and other carrion were flung in there. Into this filthy ditch, 
king Canwtws commanded Edrick a noble Saxon, who had balely 
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flain his king and lord Edmund Jronfde, to be drawn by the 
heels through the city, from Bayrard’s caflle, and caft in, after 
he had been tormented to death by lighted torches. 

Howarp [Séinner derives it of hold, hofpitality, and pand 
Sax. a warden or guardian, Aé/faw of told, favour; Tews and 
werd worthy; Camden of hoch, Teor. hich and warden; She/- 
man of hotpard the warden of a hall; Ferfegen of holmart 
the keeper of a {trong hold] a firname. 

Howen [Camden derives it of HasSy, the fan] 4 firname. 

Hoxton [anciently written Hogiljiivn, probably by a Meta: 
thefis for Halrgtun, i. €.an holy town) a place in Sw/x me- 
morable on account of the niartyrdom of St. Edmund the king $ 
alfo a town on the north fide of the city of London. 

Huserr [ot hepe colour and beonht, Sax, bright or clear] 4 
Proper name of men, ‘ 

Huu [of Hugo, L. or hoogh, Du. high] a name of men. 

Hut (9, Heb J the fon of Aram. It is very probable 
his feat was, as Boceartus fuppoles in Chefsbetene, a pare of 
greater Armenia, where he finds feveral places whole naines be- 
gin with C4o/or Col. 

Humerey [probably of ham, Sax. home and pneve or pS; 
Sax. peace, g. d. one who makes peace at home] a name of men. 

Duke Hustpurey’s, near Padsledock, fo call'd from the 
duke’s keeping his court here (as many believe) and there wag 
in Mr. Stecw's time, a houfe that went by the name of duke Hum- 
pbrey's houfe; and perhaps fome of thole liv'd here, who fancy- 
ing themlelves fervants to Humphrey the duke of Gloucefer, uled 
to meet every St. Andrew's day at Sir Jobx Beaueharp’s tomb 
at St. Paw/’s (which they mittook for the duke’s, he lying at Se, 
Albans) and there would flrew flowers and {prinkle water, int 
hopes of a good dinner, which they returned without ( as they 
mut needs) like fuperttitious fools; the duke having mide no 
provifion for them, and thus probably came the faying of Dining 
with Duke Humphrey; uied of fuch as had been difappointed of 
a dinner. 

Huncerrorp [englapond, é. ¢. the ford of the Eng/it) a 
town in Berk /bire. 

Hunspex [probably fo called of hunde an hound and pune an 
hill, Sex. é. ¢. the town of hounds, from its having been 
anciently a place of great refort for hunting] a town in Humsing- 
sonfbire. 

HuntinGton [the Mvater’s-tocwn] the county-town of the 
fhires in ancient times called amesdury of Areuips, a holy man 
who was buried there, 

Husrines [of hay, Sax, an houfe, and Bingay’, Sax. things 
or cautes) this is reckoned the molt ancient and fuperior court of 
the city of London, which prelerves the laws, franchifes, cu(toms 
and dignities of it. This court is held in Guild-Ha/}, before 
the lord mayor and fheritis; and when a caufe is to be try'd, 
the recorder fits and gives rules and judgment. 

Hyps’rion [according to the Poets) the fon of Carlys and 
Vefta, married his fitter Tera of Ba/ifeia, a virgin remarkable for 
her modefty and chaitity, but being elected queen was afterwards 
defirous to leave heirs, and marrying with: her brother Hyperion, 
had Helios and Se/ene; who were admired by all for the excel- 
lency of their beauty. But the other brothers of Téeia entering 
into a confpiracy affaflinated Hyperion, and drowned He/ies in the 
river Eridanus. On this Se/eae, who paifionatcly loved her bro- 
ther Hesios, threw her felf headlong from a tower, and He/ies ap- 
peared to his mother in a dream and told her they were deified, 
and that from thenceforth the holy fire in heaven fhould be called 
Helios “Har, é. ¢. the fun] and that which was before nam'd 
Mene fhould be called Se/ene[Znaivn, the moon,) 

Hiftorians fay, this Hyperiom was an aflronomer that found 
out the motion of the Sun, Moon, and other planets, and the (ea- 
fons and diitinétions of time meaiured out by them, and there- 
fore is called the futher of thole planets, as being the firft that 
taught the knowledge and nature of them. 
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Asesu (WO, Heb. i. ¢. confufion) the fathet of Shullurr. 

Jasin {['3!, Heb, ¢. ¢. underitanding]a king of Mazer. 

Jacos (3)Py", Heb. 4. ¢. a fupplanter] the father of the 12 
patriarchs. 

Jast (DY, Heb i. ¢. a doe] the wife of Heber the Kenite, 

Jamas [Jeyme, Span. Ferobus, Le of apy’, Heb, a fup- 
planter) a proper name of men, 

Janus is defcribed with two faces, either as refpecting the 
evening and the morning, or rather in regard of his fingelar. 
prudence which is a virtue confilting in the remembrance ef 
things paft, and a forefight of things to come; he has 12 altars 
beneath his feet, and holds a key in his right hand, and a fcep- 
ter in his left; by one imitating that he can as it were open the 
world by the light he gives, and fhut it up again by withdraw- 
ing the fame light from us, and the [cepter denotes the dominion 
he has over it. Sometimes he was reprefented with four faces, 
either in regard of the four fealuns of the year, or the four 
quarters of the work. 
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He was eflermed the god of peace; tho” he was never called 
upon but in tinies of war. His temple was fhut in the time of 
peace, but ftood open in time ef war. 

Javan (TY, Heb.] the fon of Fapber, may probably be fup- 
poled to have fettled firft near his brothers, in the fouth-weit 
part of the lefler Afia, about Jeaia, which contains the radical 
letters of his name. 

I’carus, the fon of Dedalus, who (according to the poets) 
with his father flying from Crete, thro’ youthful wilfulnefs de- 
fpifed his father’s counfel, and flew higher than he fhould, and 
and fo melted the wax which held his winged feathers together, 
and fell into the fea and was drowned. ' 

Ycent, the name of the people who were the ancient inha- 
bitants of the counties now called Suffe/k, Norfolk, Cambridge 
and Huntingdon. 

Icnazop [35%, Heb. 7. ¢. where is the glory of the lord} 
the fon of Phineas, a prielt of the Jews. 

Icxsqroucn (of Jeni, and buph, Sax.) #. ¢. the town or 
caltle of the Jreni. 

Ipre-Lane, near St. Dunjfan's in the Eaf, is in old records 
called Ide Jane, probably becaufe carvers of images or idol-ma- 
kers dwelt there, as is cafe of Ave-Mary-/ane, Pater-nojter- 
Row, &e, 

Jecnontan [77°D, of foo a bafis or foundation and #7’ 
the lord) a king of Fudah. 

Jenoanaz [0NM, of FIV the lord and FTN he faw, 
Heb.) a king of Fudadb. 

JenosarHat [FYDV, of WHWID judgment and fF’ the 
lord, Heb.] a king ot Fudad. 

Jenv (NW, Heb. i. ¢. being] a captain who was anointed 
king by Euijba. 


ENKS 

pel all of them formed of Fobn, probably much 
ENKINsON( the fameas the fon of Jobm 
ENKINGS 


Jenan (Ty, Heb.] the fon of Foktan, Bochartus difcovers 
the name in the ifland Hieracon (or of Henods) in the Aradian 
gulf, and a town fo called within land on the river Lar near 
the Omanite. 

Janemian [WWOY, Heb. i. ¢. exalting the lord) the name 
of a prophet. 

Jexosoam (LQPIY, of ST he contended and Ey with 
or [YP the people} the firft king of the 10 tribes of dyrae/. 

Jerusacem [CDW N7Y, of YY fear ye CODY Salem, Heb.) 
the chief city of Fudea. 

Esse (°U, Heb. i. ¢. a graft] king David's-father. 

eb Ife, L. "Inces, Gr. of PY", Heb. i. ¢. a faviour] 

the name of our bleffed redeemer Chrilt. 
arene {TWY, Heb. #. ¢, excelling] the father-in-law or 
ofes, 

Jewrn-Sereet, or Fews-freet, was fo called becaule of old 
time there was on the welt-fide a place called the Fetes Garden, 
being the only burying-place then appointed them in Eng/and. 

St. Laurence Jewry, called the Old Jewry. This was fo 
called, becaufe in old times many jews inhabited there, until the 
years 1209, that they were banifhed the realm by king Richard 
I. to the number of 15060 perions. 

The drabians are, as they themfelves fuppofe, the defcen- 
dants of JoxTan. 

Icenitn frreet [fo called of the Jceni, the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgefbire) one of thofe teur 
famous high-ways which the Remass made in Exg/and which 
led from Southampton to Tinmouth, 
1 Iu ManuEL CONIDD, Heb. i. ¢. God with us] a name of 
Chrift Jefus our bleiled Redeemer. 

oe [fome derive it of engel and angel and nem, Sax, 

urity. 

: io {according to the Poets] was the daughter of Jnachus, with 
whom Jupiter being enamoured, and Juno being jealous of her, 
Jupiter transformed her into an heifers; Fume fulpetting the fal- 
lacy, begged this heifer of her husband, and committed her to 
‘she keeping of Argus; (who is faid to have an hundred eyes) 
but Jupiter fent Mercury to May Argus, which he did; and 
“Juno, in revenge, fent a Gad dee to {ting her and made her mad, 
io that fhe ran into Egypt, where her old form came to her 
again, and fhe was married to Offris; and after her death the 
was deified and worfhipped under the name of Jfs. Others 
fay, that Jo was the daughter of Arejfor, king of the Argive:, 
wo being gotten with child before her father had given her in 
marriage, and he finding it out and incens’d, confin'd her, and 
committed her to the keeping of drgws her mother’s brother ; 
but he being flain, and fhe making her efcape, got away to 
avoid ‘her father's difpleafure, and went by a fhip into Egypt. 

Joab (31, Heb. i. ¢. fatherhood) the captain-gencral of 


“2 Panes army. Heb. he 
AkIM . of the lord my, . 
Shall arife] thefoh of king aur 7 


Joas-{4 contraétion of Fo arns, "Iwdrre, Gr. of ja Heb" 


JU 


he was gracious] a proper name of women. 
a (WNY, Heb, i. ¢. the fire of the lord) a king of 

fe * 7 

i [IYN. ¢. 4. patient] a man renowned for patience. 

OHN (730, i, ¢, the grace of God] a proper name of men, 
Jonan [T19. Heb. i. ¢. a dove) the name of a prophet. 
Jonatuan (791, of PV the lord and ta) he gave, 

ig ‘ é. the gilt of God] the fon of king Saw/. 

t. Jones's, properly St. Joba's, fo call'd of the priory 
manfion-houfe saa knights of St. Jobn of Ferufalem ™ 
‘ jose (CoV, Heb. i. @. the height of the lord] a king of 

a '* 

Jornpan[ 
the land of Judea. 
P ang PH (0%, Heb. i, ¢. he fhall add or encreafe] a fon of 

aod, 

Jostan [TPWR’, of WN fire and * the lord 
he faved] Ade ot Fudab. did ae" 

Josuua [Pwyy', Heb. i. ¢. the lord and faviour} a gover- 
= of the [jraclites. v 

pswicu [xtprpich, fo called of the river Gippim, i 
Sax, a bay] ap he in Su ffole. eee 
_ Trevann [Ocegria, Gr. pberden, C. Br.) the weltermot 
in Europe, 

RONMONGER-Lane. was fo called of Jrommongers former 
——- there, Stew. is 7 
scanior [fome derive the name of §5D, Syr. a ec, 
of "PY talthood or lying, others of nyvap Dine sl om or 

Judah) afirname of Judas, who betrayed uur Saviour Chrift. 

Asis, the river Ow/e in Wilt2ire, which afterwards mecting 
with the river Thames is called Thamifis. 

Ists [of J, L. iw, Gr.) was a goddefs of the Egyptians, and 
according to the poets, was the daughter of /aacbus, the prieft 
of Fun; who perfuading ‘Jupiter to fatisty her lat; Fumo be 
ing jealous, and going in quett of her husband, found them to- 
gether, Jupiter in the form of a cloud, and J/s in the form of a 
white cow; for Fupiter had fo transformed her, that his wife 
June might not fuipect her; but fle underitanding his fubtilty, 
begged the cow of him; and being afraid, by a refufal, to dif. 
cover her and bis own difhonefty, gave her to Fume, and the 
prefently put her into the cultody ot 4rgws, with a hundred 
cyes, where fhe continued till 7upiter fent Mercury to deliver 
her; who having play'd Argus afleep with his mufick, flew 
Argus; upon which June cauled Jf: to run mad; fo that the 
ran up and down the world in a frantick condition, and fwam 
over the feas into /enia, unto which fhe left her name, and alfo 
the fea that bounds that country. At lait, returning back to 
Egypt, the was married to Ofiris; and after her death, was 
adored by the Egyptians, and her hair was preferved as a facred 
relick at Memphis: the was honoured asa godde(: of navigati 
and of the weather, Her ftatue was a cow with horhs. At the 
entry of her temple was the ftatue of a Sphinx, to intimate that 
fhe was a mylterious goddefs. The goddeis had a famous tem~ 
ple in the city of Sai, where was to be {een this infecription; J 
am all that was, that is, and that fhalf be; my veil me mortal 
bas yet uncovered. For her fake the Egyptians kept in the cor- 
ner of the temple a white cow, which when it died, they all 
mourned as for a prince until another was put in the place of 
the dead beaft. ‘The fame is related of the God Apis; and Ifis 
is tie po be the a that is called Amwdis. 

‘sis [in Pourtraiture) was reprelented full of dugs, to fic- 
nify (Hiereglypbicalls) the se that men eeckive tao ‘e 
happy influences of the moon, which was worthipped by the 
ftatue in Egyyr. 

Astinctow [probably of xirel, Sex, an holtage or enter- 
tainment and tun, Sax. a town, fo named on account of the 
many inns there] a town about two miles north of the city of 
London. 

Isu.17 [fome derive it of » a guelt and Sax. 

g- 4, an hofpital town kind a ining) a cma Goan 
— * rfc ot Edward the Confefor. fo . 
SHMAEL TO, of PR he hath heard and G 
gq: 4. God hath heard] the name of the fon of ‘Arshen by 


Hagar. 
Isnany Laenee of "SW he aéted the part of a Prince and 
eb. ¢. d. prevailing with God] a name given by 


» Heb. i. ¢. the river of judgment] a river in 


‘IN God, 
ar angel to Jacob, after = wreftling together, 
SSACHAR [DW , of DW? he hired or w: a 
ptr wr [ ’ or wages} one of 7a 
Jusat [23Y, Heb. i. ¢. fading; alfo a trumpet] a fon of 
Lemech* 
} Dax [FTT47', Heb. i. ¢. praife] Faccd's eldeft fon. 
upita [JP T1", Heb. #. ¢. praifing) a proper name of 
wiyono {le called of jevands, L._ hail J accord 
UNO [lo ca of juvando, 1. helping] accordin 
poets, was thadsagiter of Saturn the filter'end wife oVonane 
the ep of the gods, and the goddels of kingdoms andriches 
fhe alfo a jurifdiétion and command over Marriages and 
child~ 


KI 


child-Besring: and on thefe accounts had many fair temples and 
altars erected in honour of her. As to her marrying with her 
brother Jupiter, they tell us, that fhe was not willing to con- 
fent to its but Fuster effected it by the following ftratagem. 
He took upon him che fhape of a cuckow, and ina ttorm light- 
ed upon her lap, and Juss out of pity, to fhelter it from the 
weather, put it into her bofom; but when the fubtil bird felt 
the warmth of ner body, it took again the form of Jupiter, and 
obtain'd his defire by a promile of marriage: and onthis account, 
at Argos, a cuckow was adored for Jupiter, 

Ju’riter [was fo called of Javando, ard allo Dicfpiter g. 
the father of the days and by the Greeks Zevs of te Cw to 
live) according to the poets, was the fon of Satwrm and Cyéele, 
who having expall’d his father his kingdom, divided the empire 
of tie world between himlelt and his brothers; He took to his 
fhare the command of heaven, and afligned the waters to his 
brother Neptune, and fent P/wts to in dell, 

He wis call'd the father of the gods, and the king of men, 
becauie nature is the caule of the eflence of things, as parents 
of childeens and he only had the powerto handle the thunder- 
bolts, and to hold the world in fubjeftion. He hada creat ma- 
ny names, as Jupiter Capitolinus. Tupiter Inventor, Jupiter Fe- 
retris, Sc. and as many ftatues, and many temples erected to 
him. 

Ixt‘on [according to the Poets] was the fon of Pdlegais, who 
murder’ his father-in law Deionews, having invited him to a 
banquet where he had fo contriv'd the place they were to meet 
in; that Detonews, was let drop through the floor, into a pit of 
burning coals; and alterward, being troubled with remorle of 
confeience, wander'd up and down the earth till Zuprter out of 
pity made fatisfaétion for his crime, and received hum into Hea- 
ven; where eafe and plealure made him become wanton and un- 
grateful, and growing enamour'd with Jams fought to defile w- 

iter’s bed; upon which Fapiter prelented to hima fervant 
maid, called Nepbele (a cloud) im the habit and form of 719, 
upon which he begor the lecherous Ceataurs: Jupiter upon this 
feat him back again to earth, where he making boatts of his fa- 
miiiarity with Jans, Jupiter condemned him to Hell, to be tors 
mented by being continually carried about upon a wheel, encom- 
palled with ferpents, which never itood till bur when Orpbeus 
was there playing upon his harp. 

Ivy-Lane, [according to Mr. Stem] was {0 called from ivy 
growing on the walls of the houfes ot the prebendaries of St, 
Paxi’s who dwelt there. 

K 


K Atrnarine (Catharina, L. of xaSacs's, Gr. pure) a 
proper name of women. 

Kemp (compa, Sex. a foldier) a firname. 

Kaneua fg. kind helm or helmet, ¢ ¢. the protector of his 
kindred, as Camden fuppofes; but Ver/fegam derives it of cin- 
ning, Sex. a king, and halm, Tews. an helmet] a proper name of 
men. 

Kenorep [of cene bold and neve, Sax. counfel] the name of 
aking of Northumberland. 

Kenatc (of cence bold and nic, Sax.a kingdom, ¢. 4. a vali- 
ant rulerja king of the #7? -Saxens, 

Kent (Cent, which Camden derives of canton a corner, be- 
caufe in this plaice Enxg/and runs out into a corner to the north- 
call; Lamdbard derives it of cam, C. Br. a leaf, becaufe ancient+ 
ly it abounded in Ieaves} the fouth ealtern county of England. 

Kenwo ru [of cene bold and ulph, Sax. help] a king of the 
Hef Saxons, founder of Wincham-Adsdey in Glocefterfinre, 

KimpouTon [anciently called Kinaivantum, of cene bold 
and zon] a town in Huntington/bire. 

Kinsurcn [of cynnenc and bung, Sax. i. ¢.the ftrength 
and defence of kindred] a proper name of women. 

Ktinesron [of &ing and Tun, Sex. g. King’s-towe]a town 
fituate on the river Thames in Surrey, famous tor having been 
the feat of the Engli/o-Saxen kings in the Danifb wars, and for 
the coronation of three kings; 

Kirk Ofcwald [i. ¢. Oswald's church, a king, in honour of 
whom a temple was there erected] a town in Cusberland, cal- 
led vulgaly Kirt Urzald, 

Kirrim [Z'SM5, Heb.) the fon of Favan, His defcen- 
dents are (uppoted tu be feated on the welt of Ter/bifb. Homer 
mentions a people in chofe parts called Cetis (from the river 
Cetivs) which is the word by which the S-ptyagint have ren- 
dred Kittin 

Kxtaut-riper Street, fo called (as is fuppofed) of knighte 
well armed and mounted at the Tower Reya/, riding from thence 
through the treet, welt of Creed-Jane, and fo out at Ludgate 
towards Smuitéfie/d, when they were to tourney, or otherwile 
fhew their activity belore the king and ftates of the realm. 


L. 


Amusrr [of lamb and beopht, Sex. g. ¢. fair lamb) a 
proper name. 
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Lattneta [¢. d. Lome bithe, i. ¢. a loamy or clayey rozd) 
a town thanding <a river Téartes in Surrey, 

Lamecn , Heb. 2, ¢. poor or humbied] the fon o 
Metbufelab, (ye re . ; 

Lawcaster [of the river Lam or Low and ceayveri, Sax.] 
the county-town of Lancafbire, 

Lancetor [i. ¢. a lance or fpear) a proper name of men. 

Lancporn MWard, one of the wards of the city of Lends 
within the walls, was fo called of a Jong bourn brook.or ireara 
of {weet water, which of old time) (prang up in Frachareb- 
fireet, and ran dawn that {treet and Lombard-fireet, to the welt- 
end of St. Mary W’cc/norb's church, and there turning fouth,. it 
broke into feveral {mall séares, rills or ftreams, and fo gave name 
to Sdarebsurn lane (now called sverburn-lane, 

St. Laurence, arch-deacen of the church of Reme, who 
was broiled on a gridiron, under the emperor Fe/ersan, in the 
year of Chri’, 260. 

Lazarus (HY, Hebd. i. ¢, the Lord’s help) a proper name 
of men. 

Leanen-ball, is a very large building of free fone, con- 
taining within it three large court yards, allencompafled wich 
buildings, having flat bartlements leaded at thetop. It was 
built in the year 1419, by Simon Eyre, draper, «It has a fair 
and large chapel on che ealt-fide of the quadrant over the porch, 
on which he cauled to be written, Dextra Domini exaltavit me, 
i. ¢. the right hand of the Lord hath exalted me. 

Lean (PIN, Heb. 7, ¢. paintal] the firlt wite of Fares. 

Letns (Loypiy, perhaps of leon, Sax. people, g. d. a popu- 
lous ¢ity) atown in Yord/oire, 

Lenasim (3%, Heb.) the fon of Mizraim. The Le- 
babine are fappoled to be the fame with the Ludims, who with the 
Sakklims and Cuféites came out of Mizraim or Egypt with Séi- 
Soak to invade Fadea: thele therefore may not improbably be 
ie to be the Libyans of Cyremiaca, or proper Libya near 

ype, 

Letcester [Leagcearten, of leax fallow ground and cea- 
reen, Sax. probably to called from its being built near a Jeax or 
common] A county-town. 

Lentuam [Durslenixm, L, of lano, and ham, Sax. the farm- 
houfe, Premed the name of a place. 

Lennox [Leon or Brit. light water, Baxter] the name of 
perfons or places. 

Leowarp [of leon, Szx.a lion and aerd, Tews. nature) x 
Proper name of men, 

St. Leowarn, a bifhop of Limoges in France, born about 
the year Soo. 

Levi (99, Heb. i, ¢. joined) Farsd's third fon. 

Lewexuin [lion-like, dnt. Brit.] a proper name. 

Lewis (Ludevicus, L. Lewis, F. Ludtnick, Tewt probably of 
leon, the people, and ptc,a caflle, g. @. the fafeguard of the peo- 
ple] a proper name ot men. 

Lickaran [or Lickabone fireet, is properly Liguor-Pond 
frreet. Stow. 

Litirn. See before in the Difionery. 

Lime Street, was fo called of making or felling lime there 

Lircurietp {ry Bede it is written Licidfield, of lice, Sax. 
a dead carcafs and field, g. d. the field of dead bodies, on: acs 
count of a great number of perfons, who there fuffered martyr- 
dom under the perfecution of Disc/sian) a bilhop's fee in Sraf- 
Sordjbire, 

Lincotn (Lynbecolline and Lintcyllon-cearten, Sex, and 
Lindroll Lipn, GC. Br. of a dill and dake, becaule in the times 
of the Englib.Saxons it was all or the greatelt part of it buile 
on an hill) a county.town and bithop’s fee, 

Lincouns-Jom, an inn of court in London, formerly the 
houle of Hugh Lacy, earl of Lincoln. 

Linotsrarwe (of the river Lindifia, g. d. tun Difc, Brit.a 
fiream of water, Baxter] the name ot a place 

Linn 2 Regis [i ¢. King’s Lynn) a town jn the county ‘of, 

Lyxn§ Norfolk, fo called becaule the inhabitants of it vali- 
antly oppofed the defigns of fome rebels, in the time of king Jobs 
and Henry III, maintaining the king's part to the laft. , 

Lienet (Lewnrulus,L. 4. ¢ a little lion} a proper name of 
men, 

Lisze [L'iffe, F. i. ¢. the ifland) a firname, . 

LomBanp /ireet, was fo called of the Longobards or Lembardt j 
i. ¢, merchants of Lombardy in Italy, foreign merchants, aflem- 
bling there. And as the merchants met in this ftreet for traffick, 
fo the pope's merchants met here likewife, and traded in theit 
wafer-cakes, fanctiied at Rome, indulgences, pardons, &¥r. 
which they brought toa good market. ‘ 

Loxpon [fome derive the name of Lud and ton , Sax, a town, 
qg- 4. king Lud’s town, but he feems to have been rather the 
repairer and beautifier of it than the founder. Others (with 
more probability) derive it from the Briti/é word Xihong a thip 
and Dinan a town, i, ¢. a town of fhipping and navigation g 
others from Xi htwn a fortified wood, as much as to fay a fenced 
town, and that there was in old time, in the place where St. 

gt Pasl'y 
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P zul’s church now ftands, a temple built to Diara, the Paganr 
uling to build their fanes or temples to Diana in woods or 
froves: others again derive it of EihanDianrhan fignifying a 
Church of Diana. The Saxens called it Lunnencearzen and 
Luntenbypig, and Lunpenpicand the Romans Londinui.] It is 
an ancient city, faid to have been acity 2789 yearsago (and by the 
exattelt computation) in the time of Samuel the prophet, and 

350 years betore the building of Rome. It was walled about by 

Conjlantine the Great, and 1s not inferior to the greatelt in £u- 
rope, for grandeur, populoufsnefs and riches. 

Lonpon stont, in Cansy-/freet, over-againft St. Swithin's 
church, on the fouth fide of the way, near the chanel, is pitch'd 
upright a great ftone, cailed Londom-fione, which is fixed very 
deep in the ground, and faftened with bars of iron, and now 
with a handfome ftone.work inclofing it, hollowed through 
with a circle; but fo thar the upper part of the {tone is vilible, 
and that it can receive no damage from carts running againit it 
or otherwile. . 

It is certain from hiflory, that this ftone has been there ever 
fince or before the conquelt, which is now near 700 years ¢ 
but the exadt time is unknown, and fo alfo is the reaton of its 
being placed there; fome are of opinion, that it was let up asa 
precile place to begin to meafure their miles, from this city to 
the other parts of the nation; others, that it was fet for a mar 
of the middle of the city within the walls. And whereas this 
ftreet was anciently the chief fireet of London (as Covapjide now 
is) fome are of opinion, that this ftone was a place on which the 
perion ftood, who publithed proclamations, and gave publick 

* notices of things to the citizens; others again are of opinion, 
thar the itone was fet up there, as a place for the rendring and 
making payments, by debtors to their creditors, at their appoint- 
ed daysand times, till in after-times payments were more ulually 
made at the font in Pont’s church (provavly Paai's church) and 
now uluaily at the Raya/ Exchange: others again are of opinion, 
that it was fet up by one Jobs or Thentat, Ge, London flene, 
who dwelt.over-againit it. 

Lot (219, Heo. i. ¢. wrapped or joined together] the bro- 
ther ot dbrabam, 

Lucy {/.acia of Jax L, light] a proper name of women. 

Lup (79. Hee.) the fon of Shem. We can fee no more rea- 
fon than Sir Walter Ralergh, why Lud fhould ftraggle fo far 
from his friends as Lydia, where Jofepous fixes him, Belides 
there is a ftrony objection againit this opinion, the Lyeiags hav- 
ing been firit called Merones, as all the ancients agree, and Ly- 
dians from Lydus the fon of Atys, except we (uppole the Greeks 
were deceived, and that the name of Marones cealing. they af- 
fumed their old name of Lydians, which has often happened. 
But even in that cafe, we ought perhaps to contider Lydia as 
polle(s'd by the Lydians or potterity of Lua on a fecond or third 
remove, and to luok for his fettlement nearer his brothers. 

Lupcare, is a welt gate of the city of London, and 6th 
Principal gate thereof; and was called Ludgate as Geoffery of 
Monmouth relates) becaule at firft built by king Lud, a Bririfb 
king, 66 years before the birth of Chriit. But others contend, 
that it was originally called Fyood-gate, on account of the food 
or ftream that ran from the north of the city, into the canal cal- 
Ted now Fleetdited. 

Lupim fon, Heb.] the fon of Mizraim. As to the 
nations defeeuded from Mizraim, the Ludim are judg'd to be the 
people above Egypt, called by the Greeks Ethioprams, and at 
preient Abyfinia. ‘This Bechartus endeavours to prove by ten 
arguments, We rarely find them called otherwile in {cripture 
than Lud, cither from the name of the founder or their country 

Luna (in the Pagan Theology (c.] is iaid to be the daughter 
of Hyperion and Thea, but others fay the daughter of the Svs, 
the wife of the Air and mother of the Dew. 

They tell us of a time when there was no moon, and that 
there was aking in Arcadsa called Projelenus (i. ¢. betore the 
moon] who was before her, and fhe appeared a little time before 
Hercules encountered the giants, 

The poets reprefent her ina party coloured garment, to fhew 
her various alpedis, 

A black bull was facred to her, to intimate that fhe is black 
and horned after her change. 

The Ezyptians held her to be both male and female, and there. 
fore men jacrificed to Venus under the name of Lwna in the ha- 

- bit of women, and women in mens. 

The inhabitants of Caran in Mejopotamia, had this notion, 
that fuch as believ'd the moon to be a goddefs, would be flaves 
to their wives as Jong as they lived; but thofe who believed her 
to be a god would be their malters. . 

They imagin'd when the moon was cclipfed, fhe was brought 
down to the earth by the charms of magicians, and the method 
they had to recover her, was by beating drums and brazen in- 
ftruments, which being louder than the charms, might abate 
their force upon her, 


Acrosius [uaxesti®y, of uexes's long and Sit, life, 


M Gr, long-lived) a proper name, 


MA 


Mapat [%399, Heb.) the fon of Foplet, It is generaty 
agreed that Madai planted Media, and that the Medes are always 
called by this mame in deriprure. 

Macparen (NFYVWI, Syr. 4. ¢. magnified) a proper 
name of women. 

Macoacen College [in Oxford) a co'lege built by i/liam 
Wainfleet, bilhop of Wincbefler; allo another at Cambridge, 

St. Macnus Parifd, in the Bridze-ward within. This 
church was dedicated to St. Mazaxs or Muzacs, who fat- 
fered martyrdom under the emperor Aurelian, in the year 276. 

Macos [J\}1D, Heb.) the fecond fon of Japhet. “Josephus, 
Ferom, and moit of the fathers, hold them to be the Seprbians 
about mount Cayeaius, which name, Bochartus iuppoles was 
made by the Greets out of Gog-Hafan, fiznifying in Chalder, 
God's forts but perhaps it is a wrong pronunciation of Cxk-Kaf, 
which in Perjian fignilies the mountain of Kaf, asthe Arabs call 
it. That his plantation adjoined upon Mr/bech and Tubal, ap- 
pears from E£zekrel’s making Gag king of Magog to reign over the 
other two, otherwile called Abo and Mofexici: From thele 
two people migrating over Cawcusas, itis fuppofed the Rujians 
or Mu/towiter are deicended. 

Matven Jrediey, fo named on account of a noble virgin, 

who bsing fick of aleproiy her feli, built there an hofpital 
for Juch a5 fhould be afllicted with the fame dileafe) a town in 
Witsbire, 
_ Matvennean [called anciently Maiden by/22)] a town 
in Bers,sire, fo called on sccount of the {uperitisious adoration 
ofacertain Brio wiaid, wid to be one of the 11000 virgins, 
companions of St. Ur/wfa. 

Maipsvon [anciently called Mebpegeyeun, Sux. i. ¢. Med- 
way's-fixa, from the river Meday that runs clole by it) atown 
in Keat. 

Matn-astper, near Penfarce, in the county of Cornwall, 
was formerly a ttone of a prodigious bignels, yet was fo placed, 
that one might move it with a finger; but it was thrown down 
in the late civil wars. It is fuppeled to be fo called of Maiz, 
which, in the Cornish language, fignifies a ttone, and Amber, of 
one dnbreivsa Briton, that raited itas a monument of fome 
victory over the Rerrans, or others, 

Matacui [S39{3, Heb. i. ¢. my meflenger] the name of 
a prophet. 

Maroon [Maleoun, Sax. called Camalsduner of Camalus 
(#4 ¢, Mars) an idol worthipped by the Britsxs and dune, Sax. 
a mount, g. d. Mars-di//} a town in Efex. 

MatMseury. a town in Wiltibire, faid to be fo called of 
Malmatias or Miimutius aking of the Briter:. 4¢ was alfo in 
ancient times called Maidu/pdsiurgh, ot one Muidalph a Scotti 
taint and hermit, who built an abbey there and open'd a pub- 
lick fchool. Beda calls it Ade/msbirie of dAded@ the fcholar of 
Maidulph, and the firtt abbot of the abbey. 

Matrass [of ma/, F. bad and pa/s for paffage, &. ¢. a bad 
way] atown in Chefbire. 

Manassen (FWD, Heb. i.e. not forgotten] the eldeft fon 
of Fafepb. 

Mawncuester [of Maen, C. Br. a flone and ceay-ten, Sex. 
probably of the great quarries of ftone thereabouts] a town in 
Lancafbire, allo another in Warwick) Lire. r 

St. Marcaret, a holy virgin ot Antioch, who was beheaded 
under the emperor Decius, 4a. Cb, 292. 

Marx (DYDD, Syr. or Marcus, L.) a proper name of 
men. 

Marx-Lane, properly Mart-dane, from a privilege formerly 
granted to keep a mart or fair there. 

Makteoroven [of manl, Sax, chalk or fat foil and bung; 
but fome derive it of one Meréim, a Britifb prognolticator) a 
town in Wiltibire. : 

Marmapuxe [of mare, Sax. more and met 1x, Sax. mighty, 
. ¢. more mighty, and duke, as Carden feroukes ts proper name 
of men. 

Mars [according to Varro, was fo denominated of mares, L, 
males; becaufe he prefided over them in battle; but others fay, 
of Mavors, of magaa, great things, and eerte to turn ; others 
from eens or dvaipew, Gr. killings or as others will have it 
from ;7'"N a lion, or FTN he tore in funder; and others from 
mamers in the Sabine tongue] the god of war, as the poets feign, 
was the fon of Fumo, begotten without the affiltance of her hus- 
and Jupiter; for Juss being difpleas’d that her husband Fvpiter 
fhould bring forth Minerva, by the friking of his head, the 
confulted with the goddefs Fira, how the migitt of herfelf bring 
forth a fons Flora bad hertouch a flower which grows in the 
field Olenivs, which fhe having done, fhe conceived and bare 
Mars, who being a fon of difeontent, was made a god of war 
and difeord. He was never grateful to Jupiter, and in his mi- 
nority was nurfed by Tiers, in the northern climates, that are 
inclinable to ware He lay with Mens the wife of Vulcan, who, 
by his craft, had made an iron net, and caft it about them, as he 
found them naked; which net was fo artificially made, that nei- 
ther of them could dijentangle themfelves; and then he called all 
the gods to fee them in that polture, which caufed much laughter 
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among them: but at length, by the entreaty of Neptune, he fet 
them at liberty. 

He was reprefented riding in a high chariot drawn by two 
furious horfes, by fome named Terror, and Paver or fear, with 
all his armour, offenfive and defenfive. His attendants were 
three frightful {pirits, Apprehenion, Contention and Clamour in 
tattered garments: Before him flew Fane full of eyes, ears and 
tones, 

He was faid by fome to have been born in Térace, becaufe the 
people of that country offered human facrifces to him, and 
others offered to him, the wolf, the vulture, the dog, the pye, 
the calf and the horie. Ju/fin fays, the Septhians had no other 
gods but Herodotus fays, they worhhippod other gods; bur did 
allow no temples or ftatutes, but only to Mars. The Romans 
had him in high efleem, becaule they derived their original from 
him, and gave our, that Roww/us was his fon. 

They would not fuffer his itatues and images to be erected in 
their city ; but without it, to intimate their inclination to fore- 
ign, rather than civil war. His priells were called Saft (of 
Saliendo) beeaule they danced and skipped about his altars, which 
were erected under the fame roof with thofe of “ews, to ex prefs 
the happy influences that the ftars Mars and Venus bettowed on 
children, when they met in their nativities. 

Mar: is {aid to be the firlt prince that invented the difcipline 
ofwar and the forming of armies, and therefore is fuppoled to be 
the fame with Nimrod or Belws among the A/yrian:. 

Martin (9. 4. Martivs, L.Ja proper name of men. 

St. Martins /e Grand, was in ancient times a fair and large 
college of a dean and fecular canons or pricits, which have had 
great privileges of fanctuary, and otherwite, founded by Jngelricus 
and Edverdus his brother, inthe year of Chrift 1056. Here 
kings of England were fometimes lodged and held their courts. 
When this college fourifhed a carfew bell was rung there, as at 
Bow, xc. 

St. Martin, a bihhop of Tours in France, 

St. Martins Outeoieb, but more properly Ote(cwieh, of Mar- 
tin de Otefzzick and his wo brothers the foundeys, 

Mary (COM, Heb. i, ¢. bitter, Macca, Gr. Maria, L.] 
a proper name of women. 

St. Mary Matfelons,salias Woitecbappel, was tormerly fo cal- 
led as fome fuppole of prp2079, metaphelon, Hed. which they 
interpret, She that bath lately brought forth a Son (i. e. the Vir- 
gin Mary) and probably her image anciently ftood in that church 
with a babe in her arms. 

Others fay, that it was called Matfe/on upon this occifion. 
About the year 1428, a devout widow of that parifh had long 
cherifli'd and brought up of alms a certain Frenchman, who un- 
gratefully and cruelly murdered her in the night, as fhe was 
fleeping in her bed, and after fled with her money and jewels; 
bur being clofely purfued, he took to the church of St, George in 
Ssuthewark, and claimed the privilege of fanétuary there, and fo 
abjured the king’s land; and the conftables having charge of 
him, brought him to Lomdom, in order to convey him ealtward 
towards the fea fide. When he came into the parith of #dite- 
chappel, where he had committed the murder, the women catt 
upon him fo much Alth and ordure (chat notwithttanding the 
belt refiftance the conflables could make) they kill’d him, ard on 
this account they fay the parifh took the name of Matfefon. 

Mattson? [i ¢ the fon of Matrbew, or, as Dr. Td. 

Mapison ; Henchman fuppotes, of Mazi/da} a firname. 

Masu (W719, Heb.) the fourth fon of Aram, is fuppoled 

Mesuex § tofix in Armenia, about the mountain Majiws, 
the fame with that commonly held to be Ararat, and call'd by 
the Armenians Mafis, However, the Armenians themfelves do 
not lay claim to any of Sdem’s line as their progenitor; but fay 
they are defcended from Togarmab of Faphet's polterity. 

MatTuitols {* macht a maid and hide, G. a lady, é. ¢. 
a maid of honour) a proper name of women. 

Martuew [YPWS, Heb. i. ¢. a reward] a Chriftian name 
of men, 

Martitas [pYPND, Heb. é. ¢. the gift of God) a proper 
name of men. 

Maup [contraction of Matdi/da, probably for Magdalen) a 
proper name of womcn. 

Mauoutn [for Magdalen] a proper name of women. 

Marynarp (of man and heont, Sax. g, ftout-hearted] a fir- 
naine. 

Mupway [either of meadow and way from the meadows it 
runs throw, or of middle, becaule it runs through the middle of 
Kent)ariver in Kent. ' 

Meccuizeper [ 99919, Heb. i. ¢. the king of righte- 
oufnefsj a prictt and king of Salem. 

Me tcuizenver, is by fome fuppos'd to be the fame with 
Shem. Fojepbus makes him only a Cancanitif> king. The 
oriental Chyiftians make him the fon of Pha/eg. A learned Sy- 
rian author makes him the fon of Sher, 

Metron mowsray (called Afe‘ton, g. Mill-town, and 
Motwbray, from the family of the Mowdrays who were the land- 
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lords of it, as Dr. Heech tan fuppofes}a torn in Leicser fire 
or ioe [Sm3d, Heb. ¢. ¢ acomforter) a “bing of 

Meruinosneta [PIS 'D, #.¢. the fhame of the mouth} 
a fon of Feonathan. 

Meropacu-natapan [ “53 MTN, i. ¢. bitter contri- 
bution without judgment] a king of Badzséon. 

Merton (of mene, Sax. a marth and tun, Sex. 9. d, Mir/h- 
forza town in Surrey. : 

Messtan (PUW9, Heb. 7. ¢. anointed, where he is called 
YXeecag, in Greed, it being of the like import] the name and title 
of our Lord and Saviour Je/a Ghrij?. 

Metiusetan (MOOYNS, Heb. i. ¢. the wezpons of his 
death) the longeit-lived man that ever was. 

St. Mews, near Chearing crofs, a place where the king's hawks 
were formerly kept, till in Herp VIII's time, that the king's 
Rables in Blosrssdury being burnt down, there were new ones 
built there by king Eaoard VI. which have been uled fur the 
king's horfes ever fince, 

Micatan (7P'SI9, Heb. ¢. ¢ who is like the Lord?} the 
name of a prophet. 

Micsart [PNI, Heb. i. ¢, who is like God?) the name 
of an arch-angel. and allo of men. 

Micnat (93°, of "7 who and sb5 Heb. perfeét, #, ¢. 
who is perfect 7] che name of king Sau/"s daughter. 

Micktetuwait (Carden derives it of micl, Sax. much 
hpoits Sex. a paflure] a firname, 

Mipas[i, @ untiv iSor, ft. @. feeing or knowing nothing] 
arich king in Pérjgia, who reigned about 4. AM. 2648. im the 
time that Deborah judged Uirae!, who { according to the poets) 
having entertained Bacchus as his guclt, ask'd of him that he 
might have this faculty, that all he touched might be turned into 
gold; which being granted, he turned his palace uteniils, Ee. 
and alfo his meat into gold, as foon as he came to touch its at 
lat, feeing his folly, he delired to have this gift taken from him 
again, and was ordered to wath himfelfin the river Pactolus - 
where having wafhed away all his golden with, Pucfolus was 
hence called Céry/crrea, i. ¢. flowing with gold. After this, he 
being judge between Pax and Apel, who fang belt, he 
gave his verdict for Pans at which Apol’e being provoked gave 
him alfesears. ‘The moral of the fable is taken to be, that Mj- 
das being a tyrant and having many hearkeners and tale*bearers 
by whom he knew all that was done and {poken in all his kings 
dom, as ifhe had long ears to hear what every one faid’ and by 
his turning all into gald is fignified, that he ‘fed to opprefs his 
fubjects, the better to tore his coffers, which is often and as foo- 
lithly wafh'd and watted away, as it is come by crucl and unlaw- 
ful means 

Mippurton [7. d. the middle tron) a town in Dorfetfhire 
famous for an abbey erected there by hing Erdediaa for the exe 
piation of the murther of his brother Etvin; alfo a dirname. 

Mitprep [of mtld and pene, Sex, countel] a proper name 
of women, 

St. Mitprep, who fhe was is not agreed upon, whether fhe 
was the eldeft daughter of Mersaldas king of the #7? Mercians 
as fome think, or the daughter of Erhe/sert king of Kent one of 
the founders of St, Paws church, is uncertain. : 

Miticent [of mille a thoufand, and cextuman hundred 
4. an hundred thoufand) a woman's name. uae 

St. Leonard Mitx-cnurcn, was focalled from one Wiis; et 
Milker, a chief builder thereof; but commonly called Se Ease 
nard'sin Ra/?-ebeap, becaule it Mands at Ea/t-cheap corner. 

Mixcinxe-Lane, properly Minchan's-dane, fo called of te. 
nemenis there belonging to the Mincéwns or nuns of St. Helea 
in Bifbep’s-gate freer. 

Mitton [f. Mill Tocon or middle-Torrn] a town in Kent; al- 
fo the name of a famous Eng/ijh poet. : 

Mine‘ava [fo called of minando, threatning] the poets tell us 
that Jupiter having taken a refwlution to bring forth the goddeds 
Minerva or Pallas, alone by himfelf, without the affillance of 
quno, Minerva eame out of his brain in gakant armour, holding 
a lance in het hand, and dancing a dance called the Pyrréick 
which was a warlike dance, invented by Pyrrbus, the fon of 
Achilles. And that Vulean at this time did the office of a mid- 
wile, cleaving Fupiter’s fcull with a fharp hatchet, that Pad/ss 
ea creep out, Being thus accoutred, fhe was held to be the 
goddefs of war, and to be concerned in all battles, They ate 
tribute to this goddefs the invention of feveral {ciences and ufe- 
fui invention, as {pinning, weaving, the ufe of oil, the art of 
colouring cloth, of building and the like, making her the goddels 
of wifdom and all arts. 
_ The Atbenians paid her a fingular honour and refpeét, and. 
inftituted feveral fulemn feltivals in honour of this goddels; which 
were celebrated with divers rare {peftacles and expreflions of joy. 
In one of thot fettivals the girls us'd to pray to the goddels for 
wildom and learning, of which fhe was elleemed to have the 
patronage, and the youths carried their matters their fee or pre- 
fent, which was thence called Afinerval. 
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Mixerva reprefents wildom, that is skillful knowledge gala 
with direét practice, comprehends the underftanding of the no- 
blelt arts, the belt accomplifhmenss of the mind, together with 
all virtues; but more efpecially that of charity, 

The poets make five Minerva's: The ih Apelle’s Mother 5 
the 2d, the daughter of Ni/e, which was worfhipped by th; 
Egyptians, in the city of Saiz the 3d, that before mentionede 
the qth, the daughter of Fupiter and Corypba; and the §th, th- 
daughter of Pa//antis, whom fhe killed, he attempting to ra 
vith her. 

MirtaM [[S3, Heb. i. ¢. bisternefs of afliftion] the 
fifter of Mo/es. 

Mr‘nos, aking of Crete, the fon of Fupiter and Europa, as 
the poets feign, he lived dane Mundi 2670. He firlt gave laws 
to the inhabitants of Crete, and for his juftice, was made chief 
judge of Hell, and umpire with Rhadamanthus and @acus, He 
married Pafphae, the daughter of So/, and had many children 
by her. The Athenians having out of envy to his fon Apon, on 
account of his many heroick aéts, murdered him; he made fierce 
war upon them, and compelled them to give feven of the fons 
oftheir nobility yearly, to be devoured by the monfter Afino- 
tewrus, from which cruel tribute, The/ews at length delivered 
them. Dada/ws made an intricate labyrinth for this Minos, 
where the Minotaur was kept. 

Minos was painted with long brown curled hair, crowned 
with a crown of gold, in a robe of blue and filver, with buskins 
of gold on his legs. 

t was faid to be decreed by Jove, that Maes fhould judge 
the Europeans, Rhadamanthus, the Afiaticks, and that the office 
of Minos fhould be, when any thing was difficult to take the 
matter into his cognizance and give the decifive fentence: And 
therefore AZacus and Redamanthus had only plain rods: But 
Minos {at above them in a throne by himfelf, and held a golden 
fceptre. 

hen the dead were entred P/uto’s palace, they were brought 
Before thefe three fevere and juft judges, who examining into 
the aétions of their lives, might allot them rewards and punifh- 
ments according to their demerits. 

The place of judicature is reprefented to be a large meadow 
called the Field of Truth, outof which were two paflages, one 
leading to the Elyjien Fields, and the other to Tartarus, 

Mixetau’rus, adouble formed monfter, having partly the 
fhape ofa man, and partly that of a bull, begotten, as the poets 
feign, by Pajfipbae, the wife of Mincs, and a bull, by the con- 
trivance of Daedalus, This monfter was kept by Minos in the 
labyrinth of Crete, and was fed with man’s feth, which was 
brought to him from Athens, The moral is, as fome fay, that 
Pafiphae lay with one Taurus, a fervant of Minos; others fay, 
that the fled away in a fhip cal?d Tawra, that had been made by 
Dedalus. . 

MizrarM (EY, Hed.) flands in the place of the fecond 
fon of Ham; for there is a great difpute, whether this is the 
name of a fingle perfon, orof people, as having a dual termi- 
nation. 

Moas (SNV9, Heb. i. ¢. of the father) the fon of Lot, the 
the father of the Moadites, 

Motocu (15D. Heb, i.¢. a king] the idol Mo/och is the 
fame with Satern, to whom the heathens facrificed their fons 
and daughters, caufing them to be burnt alive in a brazen image 
made for that purpole. The Ammonites, whofe god this was, 
obliged all parents, cither to offer up their children in this man- 
ner, or make them pafs between two fires in honour of Mo/ech. 
And Hercdotus fays, that fometimes men offered themfelves volun- 
tarily to be burnt for this god. Moloch food near Ferufalem, in 
a beautiful valley, belonging to the children of Hinnom, in the 
midit of a pleafant grove, where the Fews imitated their profane 
neighbours. The Carthaginians facrificed 200 noblemen's 
children to Molech, when Agathocles made war upon them in 
Africa. 

Mor Mouts [anciently called Mongmy, of the rivers Munorw 
and Wy, at the meeting of which it is feated, and thence called 
Munmouth, i. ¢. Munnoto's-mouth) the county-town of Mon- 
smouth(bire, memorable for the birth of that vidtorious and in- 
vincible king, Henry V. 

Montrorr? [De mont fort, F. i.e. a fortified mount) a 

Mumroart § firname. 

Monxtcomery [g. mons Gomeris, i. ¢. Gomer's mount) a 
firname. 

Montcomery [fo called from Roger Montgomery earl of 
Sbrewsbary, who fubdued the country and built the caftle) a 
county-town, 

Mountjoy [of mons Fovis, L. i. ¢. Fupiter’s mountain, or 
Mont Joye, F. i. ¢. a mountain of joy) a firname. 

Monrtrgsson? [¢. Mont Peterfon, i. ¢, the mount of the fon 

Momprsson $ of Peter) a firname. 

Montsoxary [of mont, F. and Sora, a tiver running by it] 
2 place mn Leice fer, ire. 
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lifh, put in mind, or) , 

On the eaft fide of Fi/b-freet-bill, flands the monument, fi- 
tuate in a fquare, open to the ftreet, in perpetual memory of 
the dreadfal fire of London, that happen'd on the fecond of Sep- 
tember 1666; with infcriptions and divers figures, artificially cut 
jn ftone, importing the hiftory thereof. 

This monument was by a€ of parliament order'd to be ereéted 
near the place where the conflagration began; and accordingly 
was fet up, where the church oF St. Margaret New-Fih-fireet 
ftood, which isnot above 130 foot from the very houfe, where 
the fire firft broke our. 

This monument fiands upon an afcent from the ftreet, of 
three or four fteps of ftone, upon a large vault of ftone arch'd: 
the column is of the Dorick order, built allot excellent Port/end 
ftone, the plinth of which is 27 foot {quare, the height is zoz 
from the balis. 

The infeription on it are in Latin; that which gave a rela- 
tion on this conflagration is to the purpote following. 

This famous column was ereéted in perpetual remembrance cf the 
Greadful fire. It confamed 89 churches, the city gates, many 
publick bojpitals, febool:, litraries, 13200 bevfes, 400 fereets; 
the ruins of the city were 436 acresy and of the 26 wards, if 
utterly deflroy'd 15, and left 8 ctber foatrered and balf burnt. 

The bafis of the monument or column, on that fide towards 
the ftreet, hath a reprefentation of the deflruétion of the city by 
fire and the reftitution of it, by feveral curious engraven figures, 
in full proportion. 

Firlt is the figure of a woman, reprefenting Londen, fitting 
On the ruins in a molt difconfolate pollure; her head hanging 
down, and her hair alfo loole about her, the {word lying by her, 
and her left hand carelefly laid upon it. 

A fecond figure is Time, with his wings and bald head, com- 
ing behind her, and gently lifting her up. 

Another {mall figure on the other fide of her laying her hand 
upon her, and with her {cepter winged in her other hand de- 
recting her to look upwards, for it pwints to two beautiful god- 
deffes, fitting upon the clouds, one leaniug upon a Cornucopia, 
denoting PLenty, the other having a palm branch in her 
hand, fignifying Vicrory or Trrumru. 

Underneath this figure of London, in the midft of the ruins, 
is a Dragow with his paw upon the hhield of a red crofs, the 
arms of Lordss. Over her head is the defeription of hou- 
fes burning and flames breaking out through the windows; be- 
hind her are citizens looking on, and fome lifting up their hands. 
Oppofite againft thefe figures, is a pavement of ftone, rais'd 
with three or four fteps; on which appears king Carées II, in 
a Roman habit, holding a truncheon in his right hand, anda 
laurel about his head, coming towards the woman in the def- 
pairing pofture (which repreients London) and giving order ta 
three others, to defcend the fleps towards her: the firft hath 
wings on her head and a crown of naked boys dancing, and in 
her hand fomething refembling an harp: Then another figure, 
going down the fteps, following her, refembling architecture, 
fhewing a {cheme or model in the right-hand, for building the 
city, and the left holding a fquare and compafles, 

"Behind thefe two ftands another, more ob{curely, holding up 
an hat, denoting Lingrry. 

Next behind the king the duke of 23r4, holding a garland 
ready to crown the rifing city; and a {word lifted up in the 
other to defend her. Behind this, another figure with an earl’s 
coronet on his head. The fourth figure behind, holding a 
lion with a bridle in his mouth. 

Over thefe figures is reprefented an houfe in building, and a 
labourer going up a ladder, with a hod upon his back, 

Laftly, underneath the ftone pavement, whereon the king 
ftands, is a good figure of Envy peeping forth, gnawing an 
h 


eart. 

Round about the bottom of the pedeftal, were deep cut in 
ftone, in large letters, a charge upon the papifts cf burning the 
city. Thefe remained till about the acceflion of king James Il. 
to the crown, when they were cut out, and utterly delac'd; but 
when king Wil/iam came to the crown, they were cut again 
anew: the are thele, 

This pillar was fet up in perpetual remembrance of the moj? 
dreadful burning of this city; begun and carried om by the trea- 
chery and malice of the Popith Faction, in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, in the year of our Lord 1666, in order to the effecting 
this horrid plot, for the extirpating tbe Proteftant Religion, end 
O/d Englith Liberties, axd te introduce Popery and Slavery. 

Upon the pedeftal is the column ereéted; the body or thaft 
of which is fluted, and contains in length from the pedeftal, to 
the balcony 133 feet, and from the balcony 38 feet; and the 
whole height of this monument from the ground (befides the 
vault and foundation to the top of the fiame) is 202 feet; the 
circumference of the fhaft is 47 feet and an half, its diameter is 
15 feet, the hollow cylinder g feet diameter; the thicknels of 
the ftone wall of the cylinder or thaft is 3 feet; it hath 345 fhe 
from the ground up to the balcony; and there are niches in ¢ : 
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wall for people to reft themfclves as they go ups and from the 
balcony upwards, isa ladder of iron ileps to go into the urn; 
out of which iffacth a flame, all pile with gold; and to the airs 
having an open navel, there is a rail of ironto reit the hand up. 
on all the way up. 

All chis maqument taken together, is a curious piece of work- 
monthips and fhe charges of ercctingit, amounted to 13000/, 
and upwards. 

Mooarletps, was fo called, of a moor or fea, which 
firetched out from Bulepigate as fav as Cripplegate, Finsbury 
and Helyssell, and was along time an unprofitable ground, being 
grown over with Nags, fedge and ruthes, Ove. till the year 1617. 
"Phat Sir Thomas Seymour, lord mayor, cauled fluces to be made 
to convey the waters over the town ditch, into the courfe of 
Wialbrook, and (o into the Toames. 

Morespy [of mor mon, Br. i. ¢. at the great floods or fea, 
Baxter) the name of a place. 

Moroecal POW Heb. 7. ¢. bitter) queen E/Péer's unkie. 

Morcan [of mop the fea and gan, bora, C. Br. g. ¢, born 
by the fea fide} a chriltian and firname. 

“Moreice¢ (Masricius, L. of Maurzs, L. a moor, and that 

Morris § probably of dueves’s, Gr. dark or obicure) a 
firname. 

Mors [Deets] was perfonified by the ancients, and repre- 
fented as the only and molt powerful minilter of the iniernal 
deities, who brings al] mortals down to the river Acheron, 

The poets make her the daughter of Nox [ Night} and the fi- 
fter of Semaus [Siecp] for whom they fay fhe had a peculiar 
affection. 

There was a temple among the E/ean:, with the ftatue ef a 
woman holding in her hands two boys a flcep, a white one in 

er right, and a black one in her left; both of them having di- 
florted legs, The infcription intimated that one of them was 
fleep and the other death, and that the woman that nourifhed 
them was Night. 

If any facrifice was grateful to her, it was a cock; but no fa- 
crifices, no temples, no prieits nor ceremonies were appointed 
to her, becaufe fhe was accounted a molt rigid deity, whom no 
prayers could move, no facrifice pacify, and yet this very god- 
defs was eftcem'd as fent to marsind as the remedy of all evils, 
and the end of all grief and milery, and is as much to be defir- 
ed by good men, when the laws of nature will permit her to 
come, as fhe is dreaded by men of wicked lives and affrighted 
confciences. 

Mortimer [of mort dead and mer, fea] a firname. 

Morttack [9. mortuws acus, L. i. ¢. the dead lake, or of 
mor®, Sax. death and lac, Sex. a victim] a village in Surrey up- 
on the fide of the river Thames. 

Moses (Mid, Heb. é. ¢, drawn up) a prophet and ruler of 
the Jews. 

St. Margaret Moyses, was fo called of one Mzyfer the build- 
er and founder. 

Muowe tt Street, properly Mank's-qetl-freet, fo called of 
a well belonging to the monks of a convent, called St, zamer 
on the Wall, near adjoining. 

MusuM, a neat building in the city of Oxford, founded by 
Elias Aemole, Esq. 


N* MAN ([DY9 Heb. i. ¢. comely, fair) a Syrian general. 
Nasat (a9, Heb. 4. ¢. fool or mad) a rich charl in 
king David's time. 

Navas (39, Heb. 2 prince) a fon of Aaron the prieft. 

Naratunim (SSM). Heb. fons of Mizraim, are 
thought to have fectied in Marmorica adjoining to Cyreniaca. 
It is obferved that the Eeyptians called all the skirts of a coun- 
try and promontories wath'dby the fea, Nepbtbys; and Bechar- 
tus places the Nuphrabims, rather on the coatt of the Afediterra- 
nean, than on that of the Red Sea, Some place the Naphtubims 
about Noph or Memphis in Egypt. 

Naraan (fF). Heb. he gave, a gift) the name of a prophet. 

Natuanien (99, Heb. i. ¢. che gift of God) a proper 
name of men. ' 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR WIT), Heb. i. ¢. the morning of 
the generation) a king of Bedy/on. 

St. Negps [fo called trom St. Need who died in that town, in 
ancient times called Amesbary) a town in Huatingtonbire. 

NeneMian (MY, Heb. 7. ¢. the ret of the Lord] a pro- 
phet and ruler of the Jews. 

Netson [g. d. the fon of Neal] a firname. 

Neprune (of mendsi. ec. fwimming, or of nudende, L, 7. ¢. 
covering, becaule the fea covers the earth, or as others fay, from 
the Lybian, orthe Egyptian word nepbia, fignifying capes, pro- 
montorics, and the waltes or extremities of the ground or fea.) 
The Greeks call him wroged wv, from the Phenician word Pofe 
doni, abreaker or dettroyer of thips. Neptwne was one of the 
children of Seturm, who at the divifion of the world, among him 
and his brethren, had the command of the {ea allotted to him: 
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His feepter was a trident; he bears a trident inflead of a epter 
becaule fithermen in ffhing make frequent ufe of a trident; or 
becaufe this forked iufteument is very apt or fit for ftirring the 
earth, And his chariot is a great fea-fhell, drawn either by 
whales or fea-montters, or by hortes, whofe lower parts were 
thofe of afith. His wile was called Amphitrite, becaule the 
fea does compafs the earth, He is feigned to have taught men 
the ufe ot an horfe, which he cauled to come forth of the earth, 
by a blow of his trident, at the difpate that he had with Afi- 
nerva, about giving a name to the city of Athens, in the Arcee 
pages, asan olive-tree did irom Miner va's flriking the rock with 
her fpear: But becaufe he had engag’d himéclt in a con!piracy 
againil Jupiter, he was confin'd tothe earth, and. being under 
ftrait circumitances, was necefiitated to offer himfelf to the fer- 
vice of Lacmedon, to help him to build the city of Troy. The 
Tritens, which were half men and half dolphins, were his chil- 
dren, who attended him, founding fhell-trumpets. By his con- 
verfation with the earth, he begot the Hurfies, monfters that 
had the faces of maids, but b:dies like vulrures, with wings, and 
claws on their hands and feet, and what ever they touch’d was 
infected and fpoiled; and whatfoever came near them they flole. 

Neptune was a god in great eticem with the Romans, not only 
az they thought him to have the command of one of the E/e= 
ments; but becaule, they fay, he advifed them, in the firfi be- 
ginning of their empire, when there was a fcaretty of women in 
the city, to fteal the Swbine virgins. He was called Hippus and 
Egueter, becaule he taught men the ufe of horfes, and in acknow- 
ledgment of the benefit their empire had received from horfes, 
they inititured hore races in hornour ct him. He had a famous 
temple in Reme, inrich'd with fputls of many fea vidtories; but 
Augu/Pus the emperor, caufed his itatue to be pulled down, be- 
caule he was thought to have raied a tempelt, againtt him at fea, 
where he was like to have been drowned. 

So that Neptane is the fame with that power and virtae, 
which is contained in moitture. 

Neptune is called urdaus®, becaufe all things which the 
earth produces are done by the power and efitcacy of muifture, 
He is alfo called Eviory Gov, Zeros Gov, Evegryasy and Twan~ 
Toeeya xn all which epithets fignity a mover of the earth. For 
the {pirit which is in the bowels of the earth, being pent up in 
narrow ftreights, jeeks for paflage out, and buriting out, they 
move and break the earth: And that eruption fometimes makes 
a bellowing. 

Nereus, fuppofed by bifhop Cumberland to be Fapbet. 
Every. one knows Nereus, Pontus, Pofidon or Neptune, relate to 
the fea, 

Nerewzs and his iffue came from Uranws or Noab, 

Nevit [¢. de mewve viile, F. of the new town] a firname. 

Newsury [of neope, new and bupg, Sax. g a new town 
raifed out of the ruins of the old town) a town in Berhjdire. 

Newcast xs (called Mowkcdejer before the time of William 
the Conqueror, becaule it appertained to the monks, a fea-pore 
town in Northumierland. 

Nawcate, a wetlern gate of the city of Londen, fo called be- 
caufe the lait built gate of the city. 

Newenpon [A: dncbd cearren, and alfo Bnitrenven, Sax. 
i, ¢. the valley of the Britoms)a town in Xesp, 

Niscuaz (FAD of M33) ascertain learned writer ima< 
gines; and therefore he thinks this God was the fame with the 
Egyptian Anubis, who was worMipped in the image of a dog. 

Newrorr (of sew and gortus, L.] a town im the ifle of 
Wight. 

St. Nicwotas [NsxeAavs, Gr. a conqueror of the people 
the fon of Eprphanes a citizen of Pancras, tometime Bilhop 
Mira, who died Ane 343. 

Nios, the daughter of Tawta/es, and wife of Pelops, who 
having fix fons and fix daughters, was fo clated with her feli- 
eity, that the preferr'd her felf before Latona, and (according to 
the Poets) had all her children Main by the goddefs, for her in- 
folence; for which calamity fhe wept herielt to death, lofing her 
fpeech; and remaining ftupid without moving, which gave the 
poets occafion to feign, that fhe was turned into a liopes as 
Palephatus{ays. The wuth of the fidtion is, that Niche being be- 
reaved of her children by death, commanded her flatue to be 
made in ftone (and probably in a mournful polture) and fet up- 
on her children’s fepulchre. She is faid to have liv'd 4. M. 2240. 

Authors have taken a great deal of pains to ind Nimrop in 
— hiftory; fome have imagined him to be the fame with 
Belus, the founder of the Babylonis empire; others with Niaw 
the founder of the Afyrian; fome with Evechws, the brit Chal 
dean being after the deluge, anc a fourth perceive a great refem= 
blance between him and Bacchws, both in aétions and mame. 

Nisrocx [SDJ which fome take to be derivedand com- 
pounded of NW’) toexalt, and SM) to enlarge) and fo to ex- 
prefs the high and fpacious heavens, which, as Hersdotus relaies, 
the ancient Perjians worthipped ; or of "WJ an eagle, being the 
image of an eagle, or, as Eu/edius thinks, was the ark of Moab 


itfelf, and a reprefentation of it, which was worlhipped by the 
9K Eaftera 
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E.sjtern people, The tame of an ancient idol among the AS3- 


rian. 
Noan[). Heb. i. ¢. ceafing or refting} 

Some pretend that Noan is the Sutera and the Uranus of the 
Pagans; and that the ftories that are ‘old of Fupirer's caltrating 
his {acher Saturm, and Cronus calirating his tather Uranus, are 
borrow'd from this notion of Ham, Now's fon difcovering his 
father’s nakednels. 

Nortiam [of Nop® and bam, Sex. g. a northern habi- 
tation ; anciently called Ubbanpop, Sex. of ubba the founder 
of it; or ugan Fond, g. @ the upper ford] a town in Nortoum- 
berlaxd. 

NortuumBertraNn [Non%an hombep-lann, Sex, # ¢. the 
Jand on the north-fide of the river Humber} a northern county of 
Enzlend. 

NortuuMmpertanpo Alley in Fenchurch firert, was {0 called 
of Nerthvmoeriand houle, belonging 10 Henry Prer y earl of Nor- 
thymberland, in the time of king Henry VI 

Noawten [NopSpice, Sax. i. ¢. the norih harbour] a f{ea- 
port in the county of Ner/o/t. 

Norrincham [pvovtingsham, Sax. of Dnotzeoya and 
ham an habitation] a county-town. 


Baprad [PIDY. Hed. #. «. the fervant of the Lord] 
the name of a pi ophet 

Océ’anus, the God of the fea, whom the ancients call’d the 
father of all things, as believing water to be the eft principle of 
the univerfe, He is alio faid to be rhe father of the rivers. 
His wife was Thetis, by whom he had Nereas sia Dorcas, who 
marrying together had many daughters, cail'd Ny apes. Ocvarus 
was painted as rivers were, in the form of a mun, with bulls 
horns upon his head. 

Ocxnam (Otedam, g.d. Ok town, fo named from oaks grow- 
ing plentifully there} a town in Surrey, the bicth place of Wil 
fiart de Ockbars, author of the fect called Neminali/ts 

Ocxtey [of acand oak and leaz, Sux. a ficid) a village in 
Surrey. 

Orra’s dife, a mighty work contrived hy Of, hing of the 
Mercians who cauled it to be ealt up asa boundary between the 
Englijeand Wet, T+ runs through Hersford:bire, over a part 
of Shropibire, into Moaizamervibires then agrin into Sérepbure, 
and from thence through Dendige,otre into Fiintjbire, and enda 
alittle below Halyawell 

Orrcuuacn [i.e king Offa's church, 2 king of the Merci, 
who built it} atown in Warwickorre, 

Oc { Jy, Heb. i. ¢.a mock) a king of Ba/bam 

Oxtnvare [of Oak and Yate a gue) a village in Shrandire. 

Otp pourn? was toc. lied of a bourn or tiream of water, 

Horeourn § breaking out about the place where now the 
bars ftand, and running down che whole ftreet to Helbsurn bridge. 

Oxp-swan, formerly called Eégate-lame, probably to called 
from the fign of the Swan near the watering plice. 

Oxiven (Olivier, F. of ofiva, L. an olive tree, which is an 
emblem of peace) a proper name of men. 

Omet [“WOY. Heb. a crow) 4 prince of the Midianites, 

Oxion [iccurding to the Pagan Téeslegy) proceeded from the 
urine of Fapiter Neprome and Mercury, which three deities hav- 
ing been holpitably entertained by a peafant named Hyereus, bid 
him demand whatloever he plealed, and it fhould be granted; 
whereupon he defired to have a fon withour the help of woman: 
Upon which their godthips pils’d into the hide of the ox that he 
had flain for facrifice, and bid him bury it nine months in the 

‘ound; which he doing at the expiration of the time found a 

y, whom he named Oriex, who became a great hunter and 
ferved Diana; but he boalting of his great shill, fhe flew him3 
but afterwards out of com » made hima conttellation of 
17 ftars, which rifes on the ninth of Marc&, and commonly 
brings ftorms and great rains. 

Orpxeus [‘Opgivs, Gr.] according to the poets, was the 
fon of Apollo and Cal/iope, a very great philofopher and an extra- 
ordinary mufician, and as (uch bore away the palm from all that 
had been before him. Mercwry, they fay, made hima prefent of 
his harp, and he play’d fo exquifitely well upon it, that he ttop'd 
the courle of rivers, laid tlorms, drew the moft favage animals 
after him, to divert themfelves with his excellent harmony 5 and 
that rocks and trees were ‘een to move at the found of his mu- 
fick: But befides having Jolt by death his wite Ewrsdice, he went 
after her to the gates of hell, where he play’d with that dexterity, 
that Pluto, Proferpine, Ee, were ravilli'd with the melody, and 
granted him to carry bis wile back with him, to live on earth 
3gain, upon condition, that in his return he fhould not look 
back npog her till he was come to the lights; but he breaking 
the condithon by looking bick upon her, her guard dragg’d 
her back to Hell, at which he grew fo diiconfolate, that 
he rctolved never more to entertain any affection fora woman, 
and perfuaded aj he could to the like; which fo dilpleafed the 
‘Thracian veomen, that in their fsilivals of Barcbws, they tore him 
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in pieces. But his harp was placed among the lars. He is fad 
to have liv'd A. A. 2700. 

Orxpineton [perhaps of onpin a 
there and ron, Sax.} atown in Kert. 

O:norn [of hur an houfe and beapn, Sax. a child, ¢. d.a 
family child} a proper name. 2 
_ Ost’nts [“Osigss of bas and ieece, Gr. ie. facrafandus, 
i, e. moft holy; ov as others fay, of WYN, Heb. bleifed: By this 
name the Evyptiams underitood the Sua, Bacchus and Jupiter 
the fon of Fupiser (according to the posts) by Nisée the daugh- 
ter of Phoronews. He is faid to have firit aught the Egyprcans 
husbandry, to till the ground and to dre(s vineyards; for which 
they deited him. He married Je ( who afterwards was called 
Jjis) the davghrer of Lnacéws; he was privily murthered by his 
brother, and after much feeking, his wile Jjis at length found his 
wey, and saptens it in —— Abates; but when there ap- 
peared unto them an ox of an excellent fhape, they imagi 
that is was Ofiris and worthipped him in the: hat tree, 
by the name of 4pis and Serapit. They hada cuflom of goin ; 
out every year to look him, and returned with great fhouts x 
joy. on pretence of haviny found him. He reigned awe Mundi 
Zi09, oF, according to others, 2:00, He/vetivs, a learned hi- 
as tiger sel to Le Mixraim, the eldeft fon of Cham. 

sMeNnbD [of hur an howe and muno, 3 
Pests dak [ r d, Sax. peace] a proper 

Oswaio'-aw [7 Ofteald’sea, Sax. i. ¢. water of Ofwa 
fo =a - ¢ ae eres of Wixebefer, who beg ya m4 
infpection of it of wing Edgar, an r ace i 
Wercesterfoire. shi fee er) aioe ae 

Oswrstxe (formerly called Ofeoaid’s tree and croir OS wald, 
i. e. Oswald's crofs, of tre a town and St. Ofwald king of Nor. 
thumberland, who was there Qliin by Peada general of the Mereii] 
a town in Shropibire, 

Oswy [ot hup and pte, Sax, confecrated) a kin \- 
berland, a tounder of the cathedral of Litedfeld. Se 
P hea Ni, the ancient mame of the inhabicants of Nortoun- 

erlhand, 

St. Mary Overy [fo called of Over the Rie, or of ov 
ready : pee ae = water] becaufe, tiers the 

uilding of Loxdow bridge cher cerry i 
— <2 g © was a terry in that place over 

Oventaen [of ube, Sax. early and pedan, Sex. to give 
countel, g. 4. giving teafonable advice ; but Dr. 7. Henchman 
derives it of hoch, Du. high and pepe, Sex. counfel, ¢ 4. noble 
countel) 4 firname. 

Ounp te [lor e0n's-dale of the river Avon] atown in Nortb- 
ampton/bire. 

Oxroxp [Oxenponn, Sex. i. ¢. the ford of oxen, an(wering 
to piogoees; others derive it of the river Ow/e and ford} an 
univerlity begun 4. C, 806, where king Aijred built three gol- 


leges, 


Ain [payem, F. pagenws, L. a pagan or a villager) a fire 
name. 

PALESTINE cw >p. Heb] one of the three divifions of Sy. 
ria, the holy lana, 

Paumer [of a palm tree that pilgrims carried in their hand 
as they returned from the holy land) a firname. : 

Paw [awav, Gr, All) hence mythologitts find fecrets of nature 
couch’d. and that ray fignifies the univerie. An ancient Ezyp- 
tian deity called by them Mandes, a he goat, in the thape of 
which he was there worthip,ed. But the Greeks fay he was the 
fon of Penelope, the daughter of earws, whom Mercury ravithed 
in the fhape of a fle-goat, and born in Arcadia, whence he was 
elleemed a rural deity, and the god of mountains, woods and 
fhepherds, 

Plutarch in a traét of his morals called Teg? raw Atacixsraw 
xeusnpiev, i,e. Why Oracles cease to give Anjwers, tells us a 
notable ttory, that a fhip failing out ot Greece into Jtaly, was 
becalmed about the Ecbinades, and the perions in the thip, heard 
a voice loudly calling on one Thwanws an Egyptian, who was 
then in the fhip, who made no anfwer to the hrit or fecond call, 
but at the third replied, Here a Z; then the voice {pake again, 
bidding him when he came to the Puésdes, to makeitknown 
that the great god Pum was dead, and that when they came to 
the Palodes which are certain fhelves and rocks inthe Joniem 
fea, Thuanus ftanding on the poop of the thip, did as the voice 
direéted him 5 whereupon was heard a mighty noile of many 
together, who all fecm’d to groan and jament, with ter- 
rible and hideous fhrickings. News hereof coming to Tite- 
rius, the emperor of Rome, he caufed the learned men to 
enquire out of their books who that Paw fhould be; who 
aniwered. that he was the jon of Afercury and Penelope, But 
thofe who more narrowly examined the circumftances of this 
accident, found it happen at a time when our Saviour fuffered 
on the crofs, who was the true God Pax, and fhepherd of our 
foulss and that upon this divulging bis death and pallion, the 

; devils 


plant, growing plentifully 


Nad. 
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devils who ufed to fpezk in oracles, began to defift from that 
office. 

Orpheus fays that Pan fignifes univerfal nature, proceeding 
from the divine mind and providence, of which the heaven, 
earth, fea and the eternal fire, are fo many members- 

Some by Par underltand the fun. 

Common Mythologifts are of opinion, that his upper parts 
being like a man, intimate that the fuperior and celeitial parts of 
the world are beautiful, radiant and glorious; that his horns re- 
prefent the rays of the fun, as they work upwards, and his 
long beard fAgnify the fame rays, as they have an influence uron 
the carth; the ruddinefs of his countenance bears a relemblance 
so the sky. 

Others underftand byhis amorous complexion (which caufes 
bim to purfue the nymphs) the defire of generation, which 
{preads itfelf through all ceings, who attraét matter proper for 
that and from the moilture which is reprefented by the nymphs. 

He is faid to be clothed with a leopards skin, as well becauie 
of the beautiful variety of all things, as alfo becaule of the co- 
lours that are feen in the world; or, as others think, his fpotted 
skin is the image of the ftarry firmament. ; 

His goats’s teet tignifying the folidity of the earth, and his 
pipe of feven reeds, that celeflial harmony fuppofed to be made 
by the feven planets. 

His thepherds's crook is fuppofed to intimate that care and 
providence by which the univerfe is conducted and governed. 

Parpon-Church yard, a place formerly on the north fide of 
St. Paul's church; this was a large cloifler, and a chapel baile 
by king Stephen, invironing a plot of ground; about this cloilter 
was artiticially and richly painted the daace of Machairay, or 
dance of death, commonly called the dance of St. Paul's, the like 
of which was painted about St. Zanocents at Paris, The metres 
or poely of this dance were tranflated out of French into Enzlifb, 
by John Lidgate, monk of Bury, and with the piéture of death 
leading all eftates, painted about the cloiller, The monuments 
in this cloiter, both for number and workmanhhip, exceeded all 
that wasin St. Pawl's church; all which were demolifhed in the 
year 1549. by the command of the duke of Somerfer. 

Pa’siPHak [according to the Poets] the Aiughter of So/, and 
wi'e of Minas, king of Crete. It isfabled of her, that the grew 
enamoured with a bull that was feeding; and Dedalus madea 
wonden cow, and enclofed Pafphae in it, and fo the bull cover- 
ing this wooden cow, had coition with Pa/iphae, and that fhe 
conceived amontter that had the body of a man, but the head of 
a bull. The truth of this fiction is, they fay that Mines, being 
out of order in his privities, was cured by Procris, the daughter 
of Pandion, at which time he was accompanied by a very beau- 
tiful young man, named Tawrus, (i. ea bull) with whom Pajf- 
pbae being enamoured, he lay with her and begat a fon. Miunos 
reckoning the time that he had been ill of his privitics, and 
knowing that this fon could not be begotten by him. becaufe he 
had not had to do with Pafipbae, knew that it was the fon of 
Taurws, but he would not put the child to death, becaule he was 
Jook’d upon to be his childrens brother, but fent it away inio 
the mountains. 

Asto Deda/as's making the cow, fome fay, he was affifting to 
ber in her amours with Taurus, and that as often as he was at 
work upon any fine figure, fhe took an opportunity to go to fee 
him work, and he being making the effigies of a very fine cow, 
as like the life as was polhible, fhe cunningly went to fee the 
cow, and there had an opportunity of enjoying her lover, “till at 
laft the matier came to be known and thereupon Daedalus was 
by M:nos imprifoned in the Labyrinth. 

Pater noster Row, was fo called of ftationers or text- 
writers dwelling there, who wrote and fold the books then in 
ule, as ABC or Afjfes, and the Pater-nofters, Ave-Maria's, 
Creeds, Graces, Se. 

PaTHRrusiM DW. Hes.) are evidently the inhabi- 
tants of Pathros, which fome wrongly take for Pe/ufivm; others 
more jultly for Téeéeis, or the upper Egypt. 

Patience [fatientia, L.) a proper name of women. 

Parison [g @. Patrick's fon) a firname. 

Paraicx [ Patricivs, L. a patrician or fenator] a proper name 
of women. 

St. Margaret Parrens Parifh [in Billing /gate ward, London) 
the church took its name of St. Margaret an holy virgin of 4a- 
tiockh, who was beheaded under the emperor Decins, An. C. 
292, and the parifh was called Pattens, becaufe of old time pat- 
tens were afually made and fold there; but was afterwards called 
Reod-/ane of a rood there placed in the church-yard of St. Mar- 
garet, while the church was rebuilding. 

Pave (MataS, Gr. alittle one) a proper name of men. 

Se. Pave’s School. Seethe dictionary before. 

Pax [with the Romans] adeity, reprefented holding a laurel 
branch anda pear, to fhew that gentlenels and pity belong’d 
principally to vidtorious warriors. 

Pecuntus, a deity of the ancient Prajfens, in houour of 
whom they kept a fire of oak perpetually burning; which if ie 
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happened to zo ont by the pricit’s negle&, he was put to death 
When it thunde:'d, they imagined that their grand prielt con’ 
verted with their god; and dor that reafon fell postizate onthe 
earth, praying for tealonable weather. 

Peporrron [of the river Pedrid] a town in Somerfet(rire, 
formerly famous tor being the court of king Za the ficit Seyon 
legiflator. 

Pen (of pen, C. Br. a head} a firrame. 

Perxoennis ([29cn-3inas, C. Br. # ¢. the head city or 
town) acaftle in Corasvall built by king Hearry VULin the 
port uf Falmouth, p 

Pe'ntueus (of xir$o¢, Gr. mourning) the fon of Frhion and 
Agave, who (according to the poets) wus torn in pieces hy his 
mother and his fitter, becaufe he contemned the rites and revel- 
ling feats of Bacchus. Notefss Cortes tells us, thar he wasa 
good king, who endeavouring to root out the vice of drunken- 
nels from amonglt his fubjccis, fuffered many wounds in his good 
naine by their calumnies and reproaches ~ 

Peacivan [of Percéeva! a village in Normancy) a Giname. 

Peaxins [9. Peteriin, i.e. tisle Peter) a proper name of 
men, 

Perseus [according to the Poets] the fon of Furie and 
Danae, the daughter of ferifizs, hing of the #rgsves, who 
when he came of age had winged fandals, an helmet and (werd 
given him by Mercxry, and a brazen thield covered with the 
skin of the goat called gis, given him by Minerva, Te was 
a ftout champion, his firll adventure wasa voyage againit the 
Gorgors, who were three fillers, Medufa Scheno and Ferivie, 
who are faid to have had but oneeye among themall, and{nakes 
inftead of hairs; and that on whomfoever they look'd, be was 
turned into flons. But Perfews's thield had chis quality, that 
his looking upon chat would fave him from the inpery of tet 
eye. And he fetting upon Meduja when fhe and all her {rakes 
were afleep, cut off her head and placed it im his Miield, with 
which he turned #+/as, king of Mauritania, and many others, 
into flones he afterwards delivered Andromeda trom the mouiter 
that was ready tocevour her. This Perjezsis faid to hive Leen 
aking of the Mycexiens, about 4: MM. 2640. who cut off the 
head of a certain harlot, of fuch exquifire beauty, thar ali that 
faw her were enamaured even to Rupetattion, which gave rife to 
the fable of turning them into fioness See Medusa, Gorgon and 
Pheri. 

Perer(lizese of wetez,Gr. a rock} 2 proner name of men. 

gt. Peres the Poor, this church was fo called for a difference 
from others of that name. 

Pitersoroucu [a place fo called of an abbey and church 
built there by Pewda and W'uipber, kings of the Aferesi, in ho- 
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Puae’ron, a prince of the Liguriaxs, 2 great altrologer, wha 
applied himfelfto Rudy the couric of the fun. It happened in 
his time, that Jta/y was fo feorched with exceflive heat, that the 
earth was barren for many years after: from hence the poets took 
occafion to uiher in this table, that Péseron, the fon of So/, by 
Ciymene, having obtained of his father to drive the chariot of 
the fun for one day, fet on fire the earth and sky; for which 
Jupiter fruck him with a thander-bolr, and tumbled him into 
the river Po in Jtalys and that his fiters, the Heiedes, bewail- 
ing his delliny, were transformed into foplar-trees to adorn the 
banks, and their tears turned into amber, 

Puaraou (yw. Heb. i, ¢ a making bare) a tile of the 
ancient kings of £eupt. 

Purvisiat (of pela, Sax. much and beophr, Sex. brighe, 
i, ¢. very bright] a proper name of men, 

Purtir (@cAiwe DS of cia a lover end iaway, Gr. of hore 
fes] a proper name of men. 

Puixis [of ¢ianue. Gr. a kifs}]a proper name of women, 

Puicistim (COWID, Heb.) who in the Mofaict account 
of the difperfion, are derived From the Cefluéim. Their ori- 
ginal fetlement was in Egyfs before they removed into 
Cengan. 

Puttpor-Lene, fo called of Sir Fodm PLilpor, an eminent 
merchant, who was the owner of it and dwelr there, 

Putneas (DMD, Heb. #. @ bold of countenance) the foa 
of Eleazar the pricit. 

Prut (9%). Heb ] the third fon of Ham. 
agreed about the country he planted himieclt in. 

Bochart endeavours to prove that Mizraim and he divided 
Africa between them. But to this it may be objeéted, chat 
Ezekiel mentions Pout with Cu/o and Perjia, as auxiliaries to 
the northern enemies of the Feros, Ge. 

Bithop Cuméer/and fuppotes the third fon of Ham, the Phut 
of Moses, to be the dpetio of the Greeks called Pythins, which 
in radical letters agrees with Pout. 

Puyutts fof gvaaor, Gr, a leaf ] a proper name of women. 

Of Puayxus and Helle, they write that a ram foretold to 

Sryxas, that his father would offer him ina facrifice to the 
gods, and that thereupon, he taking his fitter, got up upon the 
rain agd came by lea into the Baxine fea And that Poryxus 

afterwards 
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afterwards killed the ram his faviour and deliverer, pulled off his 
‘shin and gave it for a prefent to deta, then king of Celchos, for 
the fike of his daughter; and fome tell you that this skin was 
the golden fleece that Ja/on and the Argenauts went to fetch. 
The truth of this fable is, Atdaras of Eolus, who was the fon 
of Helle, governed in Porygia, and he had an overfeer or few- 
ard who had the infpeétion of his affairs, whofe name was Criws, 
(or Aries, aram) he coming to know that 4t4amas intended to 
kill Phryxus, immediately acquainted him with it, and he built 
a fhip and put on board it good fore of gold; and among the 
reft was Aurora, the mother of Pe/egs, who alfo took with hera 
golden ttatue which fhe had procured to be made with ker cwn 
money, and chus provided Crius, with Phryxws and Heile, {et 
fail: and Helle indeed (ell fick in the voyage and died, and Irom 
her the fea was called Helic/powt. But they arriving at Paros, 
fettled there, and Phryxus marries the daug ter of / eta, king of 
Csichos, giving for her dowry the golden ttatue of dirora, but 
not the fleece ofthe ram (f ¢ the skin of Criv:) and this 13 the 
truch of the whole ftory, 

Pickaviuty [fo call'd of Pickadilfes, a fort of RF collars 
of doublets in the fafhion of a band made by one Aigeins a tai- 
lor who gor an eltate by it and built the ilreet) a tlreet near St. 
FJamess Welmeafer. 2 oc ; 

Picrs (p:ai, L. fo call'd as fome imagine from painting 
themfelves} were a colony of Scythia or Germany who landing 
in Scotland, fettled there. being aflilted by fome of the natives, 
and at length by marrying Svote> women, in a manner became 
one people; but at length animolities arifing, they parted, the 
S$ ots poffeding the mountains and northern parts, and the Picts 
the fouthern; and in time, by the affiltance of the Remi and 
Britains, expell’d the Scots, the Scots reviring into the [fands, 
and Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. But at length the Puts 
being gaul'd with the Romsm yoke invited the Seats apaia 
who were expel!’d a fecond time, but at length the Pi?r were 
totally roured, and their king fiezed by Kenneth I, da. 845 

Picts Wal/, a wall in Northumberland, extending from 
Netweafte upon Tine to Carlifle in Nortoumberland, 86 miles in 
length, reaching from the German to the Jryj® fea, in thicknels 
about 8 foot, in height 1%, patting over feveral cragged hills, 
with battlements all along, and towers at convenient diitances 
where foldiers were lodg’d. This wall was bu It by the Romans 
to hinder the incurfions of the Ps?s and Scots. It having been 
feveral times defaced in many places was repaired again, and at 
Jaft was built with brick by lias a Roman general, in the year 
466. who leaving Britain, it was ruin'd by the Scots, and never 
more regarded; but fume veltiges of it are fill to be feen in Cyra- 
beriand and Nortiumberland, with Roman in{criptions. 

Piccor [derived of Bigot, as Dr. Té, Henchsran fuppofes} a 
firname 

Pircnronn (of piteb and ford. fo called of a {pring which 
there arifes in a private houfe, upon which pitch continually 
floats} a town in Shropibire : 

Py ruta ([lv3i«, Gr.) the prieftefs who delivered the ora- 
cles of Apsllo at Delpber. Betore the afcended the Tripss, the 
ufed to wath herfelf in the fountain Cyfalia, and fitting down 
on the riper, fhook the laurel-tree that grew by it, and fome- 
times eat itsleaves; fhe wasalfo crowned with laurel, that being 
thought to conduce to infpiration Being placed avon the Tri 

, the received the divine Affatws in her belly, and began 
ee tr ro {well and foam at the mouth, tearing her hair, 
cutting her feth, and in all her other behaviour appeared like 
one phrenetick and diltratted, efpecially if the {pirit was fullen 
and malignant; but if it was in a kind and gentle humour, her 
rage was not fo violent. 

Pi’rno (of rei’ Se, Gr. to perfuade] the goddes of eloquence 
or perfuafion, the fame with the Greeks that the Romans call 
Suada or Suadela. 

PLimouru fé. ¢. the mouth of the river Péim: but fome de- 
rive it of wAnuveg, Gr. the tide) a fea port in Devoasbire, 

Pru'ro [Mav7, Gr. #. ¢ riches becaule all wealth or rich- 
es is fetch'd or fought for out of the bowels of the earth]. 

Pruro [according to the Pagan Toeology] was the fon of Siturn 
and Ops. Some authors write, that he having aflited Pypirer in 
his wars, upon the divifion of the world, had the Easfera coun- 
tries and the lower parts of dffa for his lot, having Spain, &c. 
for his empire, living in Jberia, near the Pyrenean mountains, 
which being a country fertile both in provifions and minerals; 
he might probably come to be accounted the god of riches. 

The ancients imagin’d his regions were under the earth, and 
that he was the ruler of the dead, and that all their fouls decend. 
ed to him, and that being in his poffeflion he bound them with 
chains, and deliver'd them t6 be try'd by judges, and then dif- 
pens'd to them rewards and punifhments according to every 
ones deferts, 

He was therefore called the infernal Jupiter, and oblations 
pic rapa to him by the living for the fouls of their deceafed 

eines, 
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perform'd in the nivht, it not being lawful to fecrifice to him by 
day. They imagin'd that he hiicd the light, and trembled 
when there was any earthquake, for fear the earth fhould open 
and let in the light. 

He is reprefented riding in a chariot of ebony, drawn by four 
black hortes named Orpteneus, “Etbeus, Nydews and Alafor, 
fometimes holding a feepter, at other times a wand with which 
he drives the dead to Hell Some:imes he was crown'd with 
cyprefs and that trce was dedicated to him, and boughs of it 
were carried at funcralss becaule this tree being cat down never 
fhoots again. His attendants were, the thiee headed dog Cer- 
berus, the three Furtes, the three Harpies, and the three Parce, 

‘They had a notion tha: his whole region was wath'd with 
huge and rapid rivers, Corytas, that falls with an impetuous 
roaring; Pélegeton, which rolls with a fierce current of flames; 
and the Acherusian fen, decadful for its ttench and Althinefs. 
When Charen walts over fouls in his nafty boat, Cerberus falures 
them with terrible howling:, and the Furies thake their ferpen- 
tine locks at them. 

They tell us that Péwts being brother to Jupiter and the 
richett of all the gods, was difturbed that none of the goddr fies 
would have him by reafon of the deformity of his perfon, and 
the darknets of his kingdom, and therefore took the of porcurity 
to get into his chariat, and arriving in Siet/y, chane’d to fee Pre. 
ferpine as the was gathering Rowers in the meadows, and torcing 
her into his chiriats drove to the river Cérvmaras, from wheace 
was a pailage under ground to his own rezions. 

The mythologifls, by P/uts underiland the earth; whofe na- 
tural powers and faculties are under his direction. By Prajerjine 
they underitand the feed or grain of fruits or corn, which mult 
be received into it, and hid there befure it can be nourith’d by it. 

Piu'’tus, fome fuppoie him a different god from Pluto; but 
others fay he is the fame, he is by the poets, call’d the god of 
Hell and riches; and is fabled to be lame when he comes towards 
a perfon, but winged when he goes from him; becaufe riches 
come flowly, but go away apace. He is allo reprefented in 
painting, &c. blinds becaufe for the molt part, he comes to 
them that are moft unworthy, 

Poryny Myta [weavureit Of woAus and 
hymn) one of the nine mules, the prelident of 
and mufick, 

Potruymnta [in Painting, &c.] is reprefented in white 
garments, with her hair hanging loofe about her fhoulders of a 
bright cy having her head adorned with a garland and fet 
off with the choicelt jewels, intermixt with flowers, and ina 
ei as pronouncing a {pcech, and pointing with her finger, 

olding a book in her left-hand, in which is writen /uadere, i.e, 
to perfuade, L. 

omo'na [a»mong the Romans) a goddefs worlhipped as the 
patronefs of gardens and fruits, Mertumnas, who had the power 
of turning him(clf into ali fhapes, lev'd her intirely; but could 
not obtain her, till geuting entrance in the fhipe of an old woe 
man, he commending tne beauty of her garden, and the pains 
fhe took to make it fo agreeable, and from the contemplation of 
the vines being fupported by the elm, fell into a dilcourfe of the 
ulefulnefs and happinets of a married life: the dilcourle prevail’d 
but littl, till throwing off his difguife, he appear'd asa young 
god, with his rays darting like the fun from beneath a cloud; 
the nymph at the fight was foon fir'd with a mutual fame and 
they became a hippy couple. 

The moral of this fable is, Vertwaxs is an emblem of the 
year; which turns it {elfinto variety of fhapes according to the 
multitude of its produ€tions in d'ferent feslons; butisat no time 
more graceful. than when Pomcag the goddefs of ripe fruits, 
fubmics to his embraces, 

Poor's Hole, a place in DerbySire, near to which is a little 
brook which Itreams with both hot and cold water. 

PortLanp, {0 called, as fome think, e one Portas a noted 
Saxen pirate; or, as others, of its lying over againfi the port of 
seme 
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heat . 3 a place in Hampihire. 

Portstave [of “ad and fort, g. d. a way leading to the 
port, as Camden fuppofes; or of port and pleo, Sax. a valley, 
qg. 4. a port or haven in a valley or bottom) 

Portsoaren [of porta, L a gate and yoc, Sax. a foke or 
privilege) the name of one of the wards of the city of Lendes, fo 
call'd of a Franchife or privilege of taking tell at the gate 
called d/dgate, granted to 13 knights well beloved by the king 
and realm for fervices that had been done by them, about 700 
years fince, in the days of king Edgar, or, as others fay, Canu- 
tus the Dane. 

A certain ion ofland on the caft part of the city, being left 
defolate and Fefoken by the inhabitants by reafon of too much 
fervitude, thefe knights having petitioned the king to grant them 
this land with the liberty of a gild for ever- 

The king granted their requeit upon the following conditions, 
that each of them fhould vittorioufly accomplith 3 combats; one 

above 
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above ground, the other under the ground, and the third in the 
water; and after this, on a certain day in aj? Smithfield, thould 
run with {pears againit all comers. 

All which they having glorioufly performed, the king named 
it Knighten Guild, and fet the bounds of it as follows: From 
Aldgate to the place where the bars now ftand, towards the north 
to Bijbop-gate to the houle of tone, &ince that time the lord Bow- 
cbiers, and towards the (outh to the river Tames, and fo far into 
the water, as a horfeman entering the fame might throw a {pear. 
So that the hofpital of St. Catherine's, the mills, the outward 
ftone-wall, and thenew ditch of the tower belonged to this Gasid. 

Portsmouth [i.¢. the mouth of the port or harbour) a fa- 
mous fortified fea-port and harbour in Masmpidire. 

Portu'cat [Portugallia of portus Galiorur, i. ¢. the port or 
place where the Gau/s or French landed) there is a faying of the 
Portugueze, that take one of their neighbours (a native Spaniard ) 
and ftrip him of all his good qualities (which may be foon done ) 
and that perfon then remaining will make a compleat Portugueze, 

Pouttary, this {treet was fo called of poulterers who liv'd io 
it, as fifhmongers now on Fijb-/Preet-bill, 

St. Laurence Pouttnery's or Powntney's-Lane, The church 
was dedicated to the memory of St. Lawrence, arch-deacon of the 
church of Rome, who was broiled on a pridiron under the em- 
peror Valerian, in the year of Chrift 260, and wascall'd Pow/s- 
ney, of Fob Poultney, mayor. 

“Powe. [q. op Howel, 1. ¢. the fon of Howe!) a furname. 

Preston (i. ¢. Prie/f's tows] in Lancajbire. 

Pai’apus (Ule’ere, Gr] the for of Bacchus and Venus 
( according to the Poets ) a lafcivious fellow, whom the 
women followed fo, that the citizens were fain to expel him; 
but Venus (as they fay) plaguing them, they were conitrain‘d 
to build a temple to him, and offer him facrifice, They wor- 
fhipped him as the protector of their vineyards and gardens, 
who could defend their fruit from mifchievous birds and thieves, 
and punifh fuch as endeavour to hurt and blait them by their 
enchantments. 

His image is defcribed naked, with a diftorted countenance 
and hair difhevelled, crowned with garden herbs, holding a fic- 
kle in his hands, as an enfign of terror and punifhment, He was 
thus fet up in orchards, &¢. in the manner of a fcare crow, and 
made of the firll piece of wood that came to the hands of the 
peafant. He was often in a dowbt whether he fhould make a 
god of it, or commit it to che flames; it was not regularly carv'd, 
nor beautiful, and generally without feet. The afs was offered 
to him, becaufe, as he was going to violate the chaltity of /¢//a, 
as fhe lay afleep, Sé/enws’s ais bray'd and awakened the goddefs, 

He is faid vo be the fon of Bacchas and Venus, that is, the Sun 
and Moi?are, to intimate that all trees, plants and fruits are gene- 
rated and receive their vegetation by the heat of the fun and ra- 
dical moifture. 

Paice (9. ap Rice, i. ¢. the fon of Rice} a Wel name. 

Pronert [¢.ap Rodert, #. e. the fon of Rodert} a forname. 

Prome THEUS [TlesunSevs of res, before, and ui, Gr. 
council] according to the poets, was the fon of Fapetws, the 
father of Dewcalton, who firlt made man of clay or earth; whofe 
wit, Miserga admiring, promifed him any thing that was in 
heaven, that he wanted to perlect his work; he coming thither, 
and feeing that all things were animated by heavenly fire, having 
a little Ferwla in his hand, put it to the chariot-wheel of the fun, 
and that being kindled, he brought fire on the earth, and put 
life and foul into the man that he had made of clay. upiter 
being angry at him, firlt fent Pandora, the wife of his brother 
Epimetheus, with a box to her husband, which after he had 
open'd, there flew out thence fundry forts of difeafes, and after- 
wards commanded Fa/can to bind Prometheus, with iron chains, 
on mount Cas¢a/ys, and to put an eagle ora vulture daily to de- 
vour his liver, which did every night renew again, to his great 
torment. He remained in this condition, till Mercw/es, by his 
virtue and valour, releafed him. 

Some interpret this fable thus, that Promethews taught the 
way of fetching fire out of ftones, by ftriking them together, and 
thence he is faidto have fetched fire from heaven. And that he 
had his abode on mount Cawca/us, from whence he continually 
beheld the flars, and ftudied their motions and influences, and 
thence they gave it out, that he was bound to this mountain. 
And as to the eagle confuming his liver, is figvified, how the 
thought of his fludies, did, as it were, prey upon him. 

Beehartus imagines that this fable is derived from the fignifi- 
cationol the word magog, and that it was the name of Prometheus, 
which fignifics a heart devoured and confuming with cares or 
otherwile. 

Others fay, Prometheas was a wife man, who Qudied the ftars, 
on the highelt part of mount Cawcajus, and that by his puttin 
heavenly fre into his clay man, is meant, his initructing the jot 
clayey carcafes of mankind with wifdom, and that the inward 
trouble he had to accomplith his defire, might be compared toa 
vulture gnawing his entrails. 

Prosa, a goddels of the Pagans, who, as they believed, made 
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the infant come in the right manner into the world. . 

Prose’rpina (fo called of Serpends, becaufe fown com creeps 
forth into the light; or of Tepsecorn, Gr. Farro) the daughter 
of Fupiterand Ceres, was the wile of Picts, who wis forced to 
fteal her, all the goddeffes refufing him on account of lis ill looks, 
and the darkne(s of his kingdom. 

Ceres fought her for a long time, and at laft hearing fhe was in 
Hell, went thither, and got her to be releafed on condition that 
fhe had taited nething theres but Afea/eptus telling that the had 
eaten two or three kernels of a pomegranate, it hinder'd her de- 
parture; however, Ceres at length obtained of ‘Fxpiter, that fhe 
fhould have her daughter's company one fix months, and the 
other fix the fhould be with Péxta below. ‘The moral of this is 
taken to be the feed of corn fown remaining inthe ground in 
the winter, and {pringing up in the fummer. 

Others by Proferpine underitand the moon, and fay it is becaufe 
the moon remains as long in the upper, as fhe docs in the lower 
regions, The ancients called the upper hemi(phere by the name 
of Venus, and the lower by the name of Preferpine. 

This goddefs has three names, either becaule of three offices 
that are attributed to her, or becaule the poets confound the 
three deitics in one. In heaven the is called Lwaa, (the moon ) 
on carth Diana, and in Hell Proferpina. “They sacrifice to her 
a barren heifer. 

The ancients painted Proferpina in white garments filled with 
flames, 

Pro’teus [{Tesreve, q. oesd7&, Gr. the firt and moft an- 
cient of the gods) according to the pocts, was one of the fons of 
Oceanus and Thetis, Neptune's thepherd, or keeper of his Poet, 
or fea-calves. Others fay he was the fon of Neptane and Phanice, 
and that Neptune, taking a peculiar delight in variety of flapes 
and figures, and the power of tranimutations, he was wont to 
beftow it on his favourites, and bellow'd it on his fon Protews in 
the highelt degree. The Latins call him Vertwmnus, becaule he 
could turn himicli into all forts of fhapes and figures, and was a 
notable fortune-tellers but thofe who pretended to make ule of 
him, were to furprize him, and bind him fait, until he took 
his proper fhape, and told them what they wanted to know, 

He was reprefented siding in a chariot drawn by fea cattle, a 
fort of horfes with two Jegs, and tails like fifhes. 

Hiltorians fay he wasa king of Carpatéus, an ifland in the 
Mediterranean Sea, and that for his great wildom and juitice he 
was chofen to bea king of Egypt, and alter his death deified by 
his people, the reafon why he was faid to be a Sea-Ged, and the 
feeder of fea calves, is becaufe hisdominion was upon the {ea 
fide, and his fubjeéts were very skilful in maritime affairs, and 
it being the cuftom of the kings of Zeypf to wear diadems, on 
which were the repretentations or figures of various things, asa 
Jion, adragon, atrec, fire, Ge. thence arofe the fétion, that 
Proteus could change himfelf into all thapes. This Pretews or 
Vertumnus, was Vefores king of Ezypt, tour years before the 
Trojan war Anno Mundi 2752. Parts went to him after he had 
ftolen Hefena, 

Prupence [Pradentia, L.] a proper name of women. 

Puppinc-Lana [near Billinfeate) was fe called, on account 
of the butchers of Ba-cheap, who had their fcalding-houies for 
hogs there, and their puddings, with other filth of bealts, were 
voided down that way to their dung. boat on the Téarmer, 

Pucn (9. ap Hugh, i. ¢. the fon of Hug’) afurname. 

Putney fof put, Du, a well and ea, Sax, water, as fome 
fancy] a town in Sarrey ficuate on the banks of the river Tharmes, 

Pytuo's [auSov of oyda, Gr. to putrify, becaufe ingen- 
dered of the putretaction of the earth after the Hood, or of TB, 
Heb. an afp|a ferpent prodigioully large, whereby Fumo peric- 
cuted Latora, when big with Apells and Diana, the frit of 
which, viz. Apol/s, killed that ferpent, and thence was called 
Pythias, and in memory of that victory appointed the Pyrbian 
Games. ‘ 

The ferpent Python being flain by Apollo, is thus interpreted, 
By Python is underltood the ruins of waters and bogs, which 
cover the earth, and fcem to run over it; but Apollo (i.e. the 
fun) difperfing the vapours in the air, by his arrows, (i. ¢. his 
beams) flew thisferpent. Others interpret it, that Apells, being 
the god of wifdom, does, by good prepared medicines, deitroy 
all poifonous difeales in the body of man, which dilcales are ree 
prefented by the infectious ferpent Pyston. , 


Ucen's College [in Oxford] was fo named fiom queen 
Philippa, wife to king Eawerd III, being founded by 
Robert Eglesfeld her chaplain, 4. D. 1340 

Quinnoroven [i, ¢. the queen's borough} a calle in Ken? 

built by Edward U1, in honour of his queen Poisippa, 
R 
R Aaman [P}D), Heb.] the fon of Cut, may probably 
find a fettlement abows a city called Réegama by Proleny 


Racuet 


on the Perfae Gulph. 
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Race. tbs. Heb. i. ¢- a fheep] one of the wives of the 
patriarch Jarod. ee : 

Rapcuiee, focalled of a red Clif vilible there; a little town 
wherein lived many failors, Camden, 

Racers [of pave countel and ulph, Sux. help, Rudolphws, L.) a 
proper name of men. 

Raspat [probably of Ranz/pb of rein, Tewt. pure and ulph, 
Sax. help, as Camden fuppoles] a proper name. 

Raphael (PND, Heb. é. ¢, the healing of God] the name 
of an Angel. 

Raw ins [of Radwlpbus, L. Raowl, F. with the addi- 
tion of the Patromymick termination ims, g. d. the fon of Ra/pd] 
a furname, 

Reaptne {of Bevin, C. Br..fern, as Camden thinks, it grow. 
ing plentifully thereabouts ; or of the meeting together of other 
waters with thole of the river Robes, according to Leland) a 
town in Berkjbire. 

Resecca (9D Heb. fat and full) the wife of Jjzae. 

Reperincs '[Recd pond, Sex. a bridge or ford of reeds] in 
Fampibires 

Reaent, an ancient people of Britain, who formerly inha- 
bited Surrey and Su/Jex ond part of Hampibire. 

RevosoaM (CQYIN, Heb. #. ¢. the breach of the people) 
king Solomon's fon. 

Reiner 2 [of rein, Text, pure and chr, Dz. honour, g. d. 

Ratner § of an unblemifhed character] a firname. 

Renimeo [g. Rawning Mead) a place between Windsor and 
Sranes, remarkable for being the rendezvouz of the barons againit 
king Joba. 

Rerron [probably of rein, Teut. clean and ton, Scx, 
town, #. # clean town] a town in Derdy/bire, memorable 
for the overthrows of A’thelbald and Buthred, two kings of the 
Moereii. 

Revnex [TSN Heb. 7. ¢. the fon of vifion) the eldeft fon 
of Jaca by Leave. 

RuapaMa’ntuus [fo called of reee ra pid'eeuern, Gr.) 
according to the poets was the fon of Jupiter dfferias, a wile 
Jegiflator of the Cretans, who upon that account, by the poets, 
was feigned to be one of the three judies of fouls in Hell: He is 
faid to have lived about the year of the world 2660, and to 
have been the molt temperate man of his time. They fay his 
particular province was to enquire into the crimes which men 
had commitied when alive, and to bring fuch to confeffion as, 
enjoying them.clves with impunity, had deferr'd their repentance 
till death. 

Ricuarp [of pic, Sax. rich and heart, 7. ¢. liberal or free-, 
hearted, as Verjiegan \uppotes; but of pic and ard, Du. nature 
Skisver] a proper name of men. 

RicneokouGn [called anciently Richherg, by the We 
Kyrh-cufpth, ze. the fandy ford, by the Suxom Reptimudja 
place in Kent, 

Ricumonn [of nic rich and munn, Sax. peace or munp, 
Sax. a mouth] a town in Surrey near the Thames, 

Rimmon (TW. Heb #. ¢ a pomegranate) was the chief 
god of Damajyeas, where he had a famous temple. He held our 
in his right hand a pomegranate, to flew he was the protector 
oi that people who bore a pomegranate in their coat of arms, 
i. ¢. the Caphtorins; and it is very probable was the fame that 
fome authors call Zupiter Cajfias, who was adored on the con- 
fines of mount Casas, which was near Damrajcus. 

Rinewooo [called anciently Regrewsod, and was the metro- 
polis of the people called Regat, g, d. the wood or foreft of the 
Regai into which they fled tor fatety] in Hampyire. 

Rirxate (FD. Heb.) the fon of Gomer, probably fetiled 
nearhis brother Ajbhenax. Fofepbus fays, the Papbiagonians 
were originally called Riphaans trom Ripbath, 

Risina, a place in Norfolk, memorable for a caltle called 
Rifing-caf/e om account of its fituation. 

Rivers [of de ripariis, i. e, of the banks) a furname, 

Ropert [of pove, Sax. counfel and beopht, Sax. famous] a 
proper name of men, 

Rocnester [Wpope-cearzep, Sax, probably fo called of 
roche, F. a rock and ccayten, é, ¢. a callle or city ona rock] a 
city and bifhop’s (ce in Kear. 

RopekicK [of pave counfel and pic, Sax. rich) a proper 
name of men. 

Rocer [of rugh, Trwt. and geren, to defire, 7. one defirous 
of reit according to Ki/ian, or guard a guardian, according to 
others] a proper name of men, 

Roisvon (9. Ro:fia's town, of Roijfa a pious lady, who in 
the time of the Normans fet up a crucifix therc)a town in 
Hertfordjbire, 

Roop-Lane, was fo called of a rood, (the image of Chrift up- 
pon the crofs there,) placedin the church-yard of St. Margaret, 
whilll the old church was taken down and new building. dur- 
ing Which time the oblations made to this rood were employ'd 

in building the church. 
Rosamunp [of re/a, the role, mundi of the world, or rofa and 
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mun?, Sax, from her rofy coloured lip) the daughter of Wifi 
am lord Cliffird, mother to Widsam Long fpee, the fitlt carl of 
Saliséury, and paramour to king Henry 11. 

Rornerntirue [of p2 0dr, Br.j a bound, or thiefhold, and 
hithe, i. ¢. the bank of the bound, or limit, by seaion of the 
river Anten, dividing Kent from the Triashantes. 

Rowzanp [of poo or nave, Szx. counlel and lind, g.a coun- 
fellor to his country, as Camden juppofess but Verjegan derives 
it of row. Dy, peace and fand, g. the peace-maker ot his couns 
try] a proper name of men. 

Rurrins-4all!, Suzisaferd, a place inthe ety of London, 
fo called becauie trials of skill in feats of arms or rength were 
there play'd by ruflianly people 

Rumney [anciently culled Romena?, probably of the Rewars 
who firft landed on that fhore) a place in Kvas. 

Rumsey [Rumpeg, Sax.J a town in Haepbire, notable for 
a nunnery built there by king Edgar. 

Russeu [of rovx, Fo red, or ot rowfeau, F. and e/ diminutive, 
q. d.a little reddifh} a furname. 
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Aptan (MINDO, Hed.) is fuppoled to be feated ner the 
Perjian guiph. 

Sastecna (MAPAD, Heb. the fon of Cu. Dr. Bolt, 
imagines that the Saraceas are the defcendants of S.decha, 
which nation being ftiled at firit by the Greets Subtaceni, that 
name was afterwards loftened to Saraceni. 

Sacy Fore? (prob. g. Suljey or Salicetue, a place abounding 
with willows) a forelt in Norsdampton/bire. 

SareRon Walden [fo called of Saffron. a wall and ven, Sax. 
a dale) a town in Evjex, fo called trom faron growing in great 
plenty there. 

Satan [MOwW, Heb.] the fon of Arphaxad is fuppofed to 
have fettled in Suffana or Kbaze/lan in Perfia, 

Saimonee (Seantpbynig. Sox. g. d. dry town; for the 

Sariseury § old town ftocd on an hill, where was no wa- 
ter; but the new city is fituate in a valley, anda little brook 
runs through its ftreet«] a city and bifhop's fee in Wr/e/bire, 

Sabtspury-Court, is fo called, becaule formerly the inn or 
place of the bifhop of Salisbury, 

Samson [TWI2W, Heb. a ¢, here the fecond time] one of 
the judges of “irae. 

SamvuEL [SNYDY, Heb. i. ¢. heard of God] the name of a 
prophet. 

SanBattat [Q939D, Heb. i. ¢. a bramble hid in fecret] an 
enemy to the Jews, who were about to rebuild the imple. 

Sanpon [¢ Semdy town) in Kent, 

Saran (FW, Heb. & « dame or milrefs] the name of a 
woman, 

SATAN (yew, Heb. #. ¢. an adverfary }the Devil. 

Sa TURN (Saturaas, L. or Saturn, of jatus, fown, hecaufe 
he is fuppofed to pretide over agriculture according to Marre] 
according to the poets, was the fon of Ca/es and Terra; which 
Caius, having calt his fons, the Cye/ops, into Hell, Satarez in 
revenge, with his feythe, cut off his privities, and deprived him 
of the power of begerting, What he had taken from him, he 
call into the fea, where, by a continual agitation of the waves, 
it found a favourable womb among the troth, and thence the 
goddefs Venus was produc’d. 

Satwrn had an elder brother named Tita, to whom the king- 
dom of the world did of right belong; but he by the perfuafi- 
ons of his mother Veja, and his filler Cydede, refign’d the feep- 
ter to Susara for his hile, upon condition that he fhould not fuf- 
fer any of his mile children to live, that the empire of the 
world might devolve to his potterity atrer the death of Saturn, 

For this reaion, Satura is faid to have devoured his male- 
children; but his wife Cydele faved Jupiter and Funo, by con- 
veying them away, and Nepture and Piste, who were privately 
nourifh’d by their mother, and fent him a flone wrappd in 
{wadding clouts, intlead of a child, which he greedily devoured 
in the dark. Bat dpollodorus (ays, that he did (wallow Neprane 
and Pluto; and that, when Japster was of age, he married Me- 
sis, the daughter of Oceanus, who gave a drink to Setorm that 
mide him vomit them up; whereupon Titan, feeing his expec- 
tations fruftrated, made war upon Sutzra, with the adliltance of 
his fons, and having vanquifi'd him, clapp’d him up into pri- 
fon, and there kept him, till his fon Yopiter became of age, 
and deliver'd him thence. But Satura having learn’d by fome 
oracle, that one of hts fons fhould take his [cepter and kingdom 
from him, refoiv'd to lay {nares to deltroy his ton Fapiters but 
he, taking arms againit his father, call him out of his kingdom 
and empire of heaven; wherevron Sutwrn retired to dta/y to 
hide himfelf, which was thence call'd Lativm a fatendo. (Bo- 
thartus applies this ftory to Nimrod's ufurpation of the fu- 
preme power.) Janws theking of Jta/y, is {aid to have received 
Saturn with all civility and reipect. 

Saturn is {aid to have brought upon the earth the Golden Age, 
when the ground yicided all torts of fruits, withour labour and 

tillage, 
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tillage, when 4 free or juftice manag’d the affairs of men, and 
they liv'd rogecher in a perfect love and amity. The four ages 
mention'd by the poets were the Gallic under Saturn or No 1b; 
the Silver under ‘Jupiter, or the policrity of Noahs the Brazem 
under Niered; and the ros, which yet continues, 

The learned Bochartas endeavours to prove that Saturn is 
Noah, and that all the fables of him are delineations of his true 
hittory: the three fons of Saturn, that divided the empire be- 
tween them, are equal co the three fons of Nad; the youncelt 
Haw, he proves to be Jupiter, Japhet ro be Neptune, and Sven 
to be Pluto; and that their different governments have a relation 
to the places they have inhabited. And that Ham, going into 
Ezypt and Lydia, being hot places, is faid to have poffel- 
fed heaven; and thar Japhet going into Evrope and the //ands, 
they feigned him god of the fea, or Neptunes and that Stem be- 
ing remarkable for his picty, his profane brethren, by way of 
derifion, made him the god of Hell, or Pluto. 

Gualtruchins {ays, that Saturn, or time, is reprefented as an 
old fenior, with wings upon his fhoulders, and a feythe in his 
hand, as cutting down all before him; and that he is reprejent- 
ed as {wallowing his own children with hard flones, becauie 
time eats and consumes the molt durable fubitances, 

The ancients painted Satwra with fix wings, to intimate 
the {wiftnefs of time, and feet of wool; or, as Others fay, with 
the gout, holding in his hand a ferpent biting his tail, with a 
fickle and an old garment harging upon him 

The Ramans depofited urder his protection, and in his tem- 
ple, their treafure, becaule in his reign, é ¢. in the golden age, 
there was no theft or robbery committed; and there they taid 
up the rolls of the names of the Romam peuple, which rolls were 

_ made of the skins of elephants. 

Saut [ DINW, Heb- i. ¢ asked or lent] the firk king of 

Tjrael. 
‘ Saxons [Seaxum, Szx ] a warlike people call'd into Britain 
by king Vortigera, either to defend him againit the Svets and 
Piés, or to fecure him in the command he had ufurp'd over the 
Britains, ‘They began to eltablith their Aeprarcéy abour the 
yearof Chriitas7. Asto the original of their names, authors 
differ. Jjidore derives the name Saxena irom Saxwm, L. a fone, 
they being a hardy and warlike nation. Butthe name Sexoz, 
according to the northern antiquities, is older even than the La- 
fim tongue itfelf. Krantzus derives it from A/cbanaz, the fon 
ol Gomer; but he does not fupport it by fufficient authority. 
Goropius Becanus fetches it from Secee, a people about Armenia ; 
but this feems to be without any foundation. But it is moft 
probable they were call’d Saxons, fromthe fhort {words they 
commonly wore, call’d Saxe or Seaxen; and Tacitus fays, the 
northern Germans were diltinguifhable by a round fhield anda 
fhort (word, that they wore. And as Pomtanws obferves, the 
arms of Saxons, at this day are two fhort {words a-crols. 

Scarsoroucu [of peeanb, Sax. fharp and bupz. Sex. 9. d. 
a town or fort by a dharp picked rock. 

Scy’:ua, a rock in the fea between Sicify and Healy, over 
againit the gulph Céaryédis, fo that the pafiage there is dange- 
rous for thips; whence the Latia proverb, Incidit in Seyliam 
eupiens, vitare Charyidim, to avoid Seyfia, he falls into Coarys- 
dis, i. e. to leap out of the frying-pan into the fire. 

The poets tell us, that Sey/ia was the daughter of Pdoromis 
and Hecate, who having been familiar with Nrpiane, Ampoi- 
trite, provok'’d with jealoufy, calt a certain poifon into the foun- 
tain that Seyé/a usd to bathe in which made her run mad, and 
Jeaping in the fea, was metamorphofed into a fea montter. 

Some again fay, that fhe was the daughter of Ny/as, king of 
Megara which being belieg’d by Minos, the efpying him from 
the walls was enamoured with him, and betray'd her father to 
him by cutting off a purple lock of his hair, which the oracle 
had pronounced he fhould be immortal as long as he wore it, and 
that Minos detecting her treachery, flighted her; whereupon 
fhe finding her felf defpis'd by him, threw herfelt into the fea, 
and that the gods joined dogs to her to be her tormenters. 

Charybdis is allo faid to be a rapacious woman that ftole Her- 
eules’s oxen, that he had taken from Geryon, and was thunder- 
itruck by Jwpieer, and transform’d into a fea monfter. 

But hittorians fay, that Sey//a and Charysdis were rocks and 
eddies in the ftreights, between Jta/y and Sicily, thro’ which 
Herenies palied with much danger and lofs; but he afterwards, 
by engines of his own invention, clear'd the feas fo effedtually, 
and rendered them fo navigable, that fince that time there has 
been nothing heard of them. 

ScarspaLe(peeanper Sex. fears or rocks and da/e)a valley 
in Devonjbire; alloa {urname. 

Scortann Yard. Here have been great buildings for the 
reception of the king"s of Scotland, and other eftetes ot the coun. 
try. Mery queen of Scots and filler to K. Henry VIIT had her 
abiding here when fhe came into England, as the kings of Scotland 
had in former times when they came ro the parliament of England. 

Seater [Serren, Sax.}an idol worfhipped by our Saxon an- 
ecltors on laturday; the form of this idel was an old man ona 
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pillar flanding on a fifh, holding in his rieht hand a pail of watet 
full of fruits, and a whale or &th in his left, 

Seaton [97 a. Sea town} in Devondire. 

Sena (NOD Hes) Cx, is tiid to have feasted himfelf fome- 
where in the touth of Chajsea, or the dradian Erach, 

Securit [of pixe victory or pacce a fight, Sax, and Li//Ja 
place in Nortéumdbertand, 

SELBY ere Sex. good and by an inhabitation,] the name 
ofa plice, and alfo a furname. 

SENACHERIB [J*AN9D, Heb. i. ¢. the bramble of deftruc: 
tion) the name of a hing of Afpria. 

Sexus [of Sc. Lizy] a fername, 

Sunt o [oi St. Loy] a furname. / 

Senrrow [of St. Lewp, #. ¢. St. Love) afurname. 

St. Serutcures, was fo called becaule dedicated ro the me- 
mory of the holy Scpaichre of our Saviour. 

Seorrip (Seo, Sex. the fight, and » peace) a ki 
of the E4/- hid Sore Caen tee gee 

Seraris [as fome think, of SW. a feraphim, or "WY a 
prince, Heb. and pts) wasa god!oi the Evyptians, marked in 
an extraordinary manner, becaue they did believe that Ogris, 
one of their kings, the fon of Fup.ter, had been, after his death, 
metamorphos'd intoan ox. And hence proceeded the Ijraelitet 
worlhipping the golden calves, he ox, call'd Serapis, was to 
live a certain number of years, and then the prieits drowned him 
in the river Ni/e, and all the people of the land mourned and 
lamented for his death, tj] another was found with the (ame marks, 
upon him; upon which there was an univerfal rejoicing over 
the country, expre(s'd by banqueting and all manner of ports, 

Sexaris (Hicroziyphicaiy) im it temple in Alexandria in 
Ezypt, (being an idol made ot all forts of metals, of fuch a pro- 
digtous ize as that it filled the temple, reaching the roof with 
its head, and both fides with its hands} reprelented the world; 
the golden herd of the idol fignified the heavens, the fhoulders 
and ilomach the air, the belly the fea, and the fect the earth, a3 
it is reprefented {peaking of ivelf. 

Baus O« > Tas, divas of Aaya ive, 
Ovpdis  Kiguc xezaaa, pasnp de Saacare, 
Poe F¢ pol wed es cigs, Tad” wl evasdion neitat, 

_ Onutte THastuyss Atumpe gad Haiore- 

SeRMoN-Lewe, Stow tays, it is corruptly thus called, and 
that it was formerly known about the reign of king Edward I. 
by the name of Sdermonger's-Lane, i.e. iuch as did cut and 
round the plate to be coined or ftamped into money, wien the 
place of coinage was the O12 Chanze, near to this lane. . 

Suaprack [VYW, Heb. é. ¢. a litee tender dug} one of 
the three Jews witu were preferved in the burning fiery furnace. 

Sharrspury [of poeape, Sux. a fhaft or arrow, and buns, a 
town; but Camden choles to derive it of a (pire-itceple} a town 
in Dorferbire. 

St. Nicholas Suamaces. This church was fo called of a fichh- 
market or fhambles near thereunto. 

: Sua Mcer [9]W, Heb. i. ¢. 
the judges of L/rae/. 

Suen [‘o called from its fhining) anciently a country-feat of 
the kings of Engéand fituate on the river Tbaenes in Surrey 
now called Richmond, : 

Se. Bennet's Sueeruos, alias Shorm, alias Shrog; but the 
mott ancientis Shorme, and is fuppoted to take that name of one 
Benedié Shorne, fome time citizen, and ltock-Athmonpger of 
London, who new built the church, repaired it, and wasa bene- 
factor to icin the reign of king Edward I. 

Suem. Thofe that feck to reconcile the heathen mythology 
with the Mosaic hiltory, are greatly at a lols to find among 
the gods or heroes one who in name or character hath any te- 
femblance to Shem, and therefore are reduced to that ridiculous 
fhift of making him the god of Hell. 

Suerpy (Sceap-ea and Sceap-ize, Sux. i. ¢. the ifle of theep, 
from theep's multiplying greatly in it, thence alfo ealled in Laris 
Ovina of ovis a fheep] an ille in the county of Kent. 

_ SH#exsourn (Scinbupn, Sux. é. ¢. the clear fountain] a town 
in Derjetbire. 

Sherporn Lane, was fo called on account of a long Boar 
or flream of fweet water, which of old time breaking out in 
Fenchurch fireet, ran down the fame flreet and Lombard fireet, to 
the welt-end of St. Mary Woolnerh's church, where turning 
fouth, and breaking into many fimall tills or itreams, it leit the 
name of Share-dowrn-Lane, 

Suerwoon [7 4. Sheer-wood] in Nottingbamibire, 

Suiton [F7DW, Heb. i, ¢. fent] aname in icripture applied 
to the Me fab. : 

Suoraury (ol pceo, Sax, a foe, and bynig, Sax. a town] a 
plice in Eyjex. : 

Suoopeny nef, part of a great flat, which begins below Let 
town, abouta mile [rom the fhore, and runs down the Téames 
to the north-eatt end of the #’Littaker, 

Suorenas [Sconcham, Sax }a portin Sufex, 

Ssorepircu, lome fancy this {9 called from a ditch or com- 
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Gefolation of ftrangers] one of 
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toon fhore here, others from a fabulous Rory of Fane Shere; but 
Mr. Weever fays, it had its name of Sir Fobu Shoredich, and his 
family, who were lords thereof, in the reign of king Edward LI1. 

Suaswsaury [of penybe, Sax. a fhrub and bypig, a town] 
the county-town of Sorop, Dire. 

Si pENHAM [probably of prove long and ham, Sax.]a town in 
Devoufsire and eliewhere. 

Sicenert (of yige, Sex. vidlory and beopht, Sax. famous) 
a king of the Eaff-degies, 

Sie¢tsmuno [either of prc victory and munbd, Sex. peace, 
g. 4, one who procures peace by victory, or of prge and mund, 
a mouth, g.@ one who overcomes enemies by fair words, Ver- 
fiegan] a name of men. 

Stircester [Selceapten, Sax. é. ¢, a great or fair town) in 
Hampfhire. 

Sira‘'nt [according to the Poets] were fatyrs, fo cal'ed when 
they were grown old, who are ieign'd to be great applers of 
wine. 

Sitenr, were as numerous as the Favni. They were 
thought to be mortal, becaufe there were feveral of their fepul- 
chres in the region about Pergamus; but the Fawni, the Satyrs, 
the Sifent and the Bacchi, the Tytiri and the Panes, being all of 
a like nature, were reputed to be Demons; and the minitters of 
the other gods; they were call'd by the name of Jncudi, being 

accounted to be amorous of women, and defirous uf their embra- 
oes; and indeed it is not to be queltioned but there were many 
ui things done under their names in fuch loncly places, and thoie 
crimes which were perpetrated by mortals, were attributed to 


demi-gods 

Si'ceners. Hiftorians tell us, that Sidemus was the firlt of 
all the kings that reign’d at Nya, who liv'd in the reign of Mi- 
das, and thet the thepherds having caught him, by putting 
wine int»a fountam he us'd to drink of, brought him to Midas, 
who gave him long ears. It is probable that he was one of the 
princes of Ceria, who was famous for his wildom and learning. 
And the fable of Midas's lending him long ears, only fignified 
the gictt knowledge he had in all things. Si/emws being tiez'd, 
purcha-’d hus liberty with this remarkable fentences That tt seas 
bet not te be born, but the next degree of bappiness was te die 
guickly. Wirgid makes Sifenus deliver a very excellent and feri- 
ous difcourfe concerning the creation of the world, when he 
was [carce recovered out of his fit of drunkennels, which makes 
it appear, that the drunkenneis Si/enws is charged with, had 
fomething in it myferious, and that approach’d to infpiration. 
He is defcrib'd as an old man, bald headed, witha flat nole and 
large forehead, which denotes the phyfiognomy of one that is 
iniolent and given to wine; large ears, a fhort fat body, witha 
great belly; being generally thought to be drunk, he rides upon 
a faddle-back'd als, or dupports his recling fteps with a ftaff, 
fometimes he has a Cantharws or great can in his hand, with the 
handle of it much worn by the frequent ule he makes of it. 

Situres, the mame of a people who anciently inhabited 
Ssuth- Wales. 

Simon [PIPY". Heb, 4. ¢. hearing] a proper name of men. 

Stow [])'W, Heb. drinels] a mountain in Fudea. 

Sion College, a college in London near Cripplegate, founded 
by Thomas H¥bite, D.D. for the ule of the clergy of the city and 
liberties, with apartments and provilion for the maintenance of 
20 poor people. 

Sirrinceurn (Siecimgbounn of preean_to fit and bonn, 
Sax.a (pring, 7. 4. the fountain of the natives] a town in Kers. 

Sneve (Bac, Da. schnell, Tews. Jjuel, F. fwitt or nimble] 


a name. 

Sovom (Ey. Heb J one of the 5 cities in the land of Cana- 
en, which were deftroy’d by fire. 

SoLomon [f7WODW, Heb. peaceable] king David's fon, 

Sotway Frith [i.¢. the port of Se/goviens, of Stlgur, Brit, 
i. ¢. the falt wave or fea, or of @atlgo, Lang. of the Scstodri- 
gantes, the falt fea, Baxter. 

Somnus, or the god of fleep, is defcribed with wings, be- 
caufe of its going throughout the world with incredible {peed, 
and fiezes upon the eyes of mortals with a filent iurprize and a 
pleafing foftnefs, Hence it is faid to be fent down from Heaven 
as the greatell bledling that can come from thence, to eale all care, 
and to repair the infirmities of nature weaken‘d by labour. The 

ts deferibe his palace with abundance of beautiss, in which 
he had a thoufand fons; but three taken notice of more particu- 
larly: Somnus has two gates, through which he fends his dreams, 
encis of horn, by which pais thofe that carry trath along with them; 
and the other is of ‘very, whence proceed fuch dreams as carry 
falfe appearances with them, and are dangerous to be truited. 
Mer pheus the fon of flecp is fuppofed to imitate mankind in all 
‘their habits and attions. Jceéos, as he is call’d by the gods, 
and Phadeter by mortals, railes the images of all other animals. 
Phantajess defcribes the piétures of rivers, mountains, and all 
other things that are inanimate. 
Sopxta [cogia, Gr. wisdom] a proper name of women. 
SeartR-Lane, which fome tuppote 19 have been {0 galled of 
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foap being made there, was (as Mr. Stem fays) :ather fi 

of one Aileque da Separ, becaule he fays he had not sad pre 
being made in the city of London, till within ten years before the 
writng of his Survey. ‘This city being ferved with Castile { 
a beyond pd green foup Ipeckled from Brijfed, ” 

OPHRONIA [gogesria, Gr. t. @. pruden emperance 
gre a proper sri of woinen. Doyen vee - 

OUTHAMPTON [of the river Anton and Seas 
port town in fe ee 

SouTHwaRrk [SouSpene, 
fide of the city of Landon, 

isl ne gf i, @. a fleward) a furnzme, 

PHINX [Ot @giy70, Gr. to perplex or puzzle) was, ac. 
cording to the pocis, a monfler, the danghecr ol Daya bad 
Typbsn, having the face and voice of a girl, the bedy like a do 
the tail of a dragon, and claws of a lion, and large wings a 
the back. , 2 his infelled the city of Térées, propofing znigma- 
tical queftions to thofe that patied bys and, if they could not 
preiently folve them, it devoured them without mercy; fo that 
the country round about was forfaken, and no body dar’d to 
venture near the city. The oracle, ; 
the only way to be delivered from its tyranny, was to tell the 
meaning of the riddle. The riddle was this: What creature is it 
that in the morning walks on four Jeet, at noom on ive, and iz 

y have cauled i 
prociaim’d all over Greece, that be would cuit his fal 4 he 
crown, to him that fhould refolve the quéliion, it was done by 
Ordipus, as follows; that it was man, who in his youth went 
upon all fours, as beaits, upon his hands and feet, and, when 
arriv'd to his full age, upright on his fect only 3 and, in old age, 
made ufe of a {laff inflead of a third foot. Upon the wives 
this riddle, the moniter was fo enraged, that in a furious ae 
ner it dafh'd its brains out againik a rock. Some fay, this 
Sphinx was a robber, and that the ambazes of his riddle were 
the windings and turnings of a rocky mountain where he haunt. 
ed, robbing and murdering thole that travelled near Thebes. 

SPHinx ( Mterog!ypbicaty] was put to fignily Muleries, and 
accordingly was placed at the entrance of all the temples of E- 
3/1, Co intimate, that all the gods there worlhipped were myitte- 
rivully repretented, and that the common people could never 
underiland the meaning of all the images and their pollures with- 
out an interpreter, Cadmus having an dmazesiag wile, whole 
name was Sphinx, went to Athens, and, having flain Dracon 
feized on the kingdom, and alter that took Harmonia, Dracon’s 
filler, to wile, ‘Iherefore when Sphinx came to know that he 
had gotten another wile, having gain'd over manv of the citi- 
zens to her by fair words, and gotten into her hands a great 
deal of riches, and a very twit dog, that Cadergs ufed always 
to have with him, fhe betook herfelf to a mountain, eall'd 
Sphingias, from whence the attack’d Cadmus in a hoftile manner 
hid daily ambuthments, and deltroy’d many of the inhabitants 
of Ticbes. Now they were wont to call anbeQments Teiype- 
v2, Gr. i é. riddles, and this grew a common jaying with them 
the Argivan (Grecian) Spbinx, propounding tome riddle, tears 
us in pieces, and none can unlold the ridcle, Cwemys he 
cauled it to be proclaimed that he would give a prest reward to 
whomoever fhould flay this Sphinx; upon this Ocsipus of Co- 
rinth came thither, whe was famous for martial atchievements 
and having with hima fwift horfe, and tome of Cudies's foldi. 
ers, alcending the mountain by night, flew Sphiax, And 
hence the fable had its original, PuLepeatys, ; 

PiTTLe-Sguars, field, (Se. near Norten-Felrate, fh 
late ditfolv'd priory and hofpital of St. Mary ( cali'd tor rele 
the Spittie ) tounded by Walter Brune and Roje his wife, for 
canons regular. 

Part of the church-yard belorging to this hofpital, had ahovt 
50 years fince a fair pulpit built of lone and wood in the middle 
of it. And againit the faid pulpit on the fouth fide, before the 
channel, and chapple of St. Edmund the bifhop, was a fair houfe 
for the mayor, aldermen fheriffs and ladies to fet in; and allo 
for the bithop of Londen, and other prelates, there to hear the 
fermon preach'd on Ea/fer holy-days, and on the eatt-fide of the 
faid pulpit, was a fair houle built for the governours and chil- 
dren of Cériji's Hopital to it in, the children ofthe Blyeeccat 
Hofpital uling to repair to the Spistie as they do now to Ste 
Bride's chureh, . 

In the year 1599 queen E/izedeté came to St. Mary Spittle in 
great flate, attended by a 1000 men in harnels, with thirts of 
mail, corflets and morice, and 10 pieces of great cannon, with 
drums, flutes and trumpets founding, and in acartiwo white 
bears; but upon what reafon does nut appzar, Sow. 

StaMrorp Lpecoren. Sax ]a town in Lincolnfire which 
furnifhes us with this old faying, as mad as phe butting bull of 
Stamford, which had its rife as follows: In the reign of kin 
Fobn, William earl of Warren, who was lord of that town 
walking on his caltle-walls, faw in the meadows adjoining we 
bulls fghting for a cow, till the butcher's dogs being rouzed 
therewith, purfued one of the bulls (being made mad with the 

noile 


Sax.) i.e a building on the fouth- 


being confulted, declared, ° 
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noife and multitude) quite through the town; at which fight 

the earl was fo pleas’d and delighted, that he pave the caltic- 

meadows, where the duel of the bulls firlt began, to be a com- 

mon tothe butchers of the town, after the frit grafs had been 

mown or eaten, on condition that, for the continuance of the 

ye annually they fhould fied a mad bull to be baited the day 
x weeks before Cériffmas- day. 

Sranes [of prana, Sax. flones} a town in Miadlejex. 

Srancey [of pean and leag, Sax. a field, 4. ¢. Stony-feld) a 
furname. 

Stanton [of tan andtun, Sax. g. Stosomey-torve) a furname. 

Alballows Staysnine, or Stawe charch (4. ¢. Stone-churcd) 
is fuppofed to be fo called for a difference from other churches, 
which of old time were commonly built of timber. 

Stepney [(@tcbun.heath) a town a mile caltward of Londen 
King £¢ward I. inthe 27 th vear of his reign. held a parliament 
there in the houfe of Henry Wellis mayor of Loadex, wherein 
the exportation of Iterling money was prohibited. 

Steacutius [according to the Poets] the fon of Picas and 
Fatua, who was derhed for the good he did to mankind, by 
fhewing them how to improve their land, by dunging and ma- 
nuring it- 

Sricanp [of rrixan, Sax. to climb, ¢. d. the climber] an 
archbifhop of Cunteroury, about the time of Ms/ham the Com. 
querer. 

STiL-YaRb, more properly Stee/ yard, near Queen bithe,a 
place belonging to the merchants A/izeins, who uled to bring 
wheat, rye, andother grain, asalio divers other kind of mer- 
chandizes. It is till employ'd in warehoules for iteel, iron, Se, 

Stoc«s Mertet, focalled from a pair of ttocks formerly fet up 
there, for the punifhment of offenders. 

Stow [reop, Sax. a place) a jurname. 

SrrapbLinGc [prob. a corruption of eaytepling) a furname. 

Styx [S705 Sruysiv, Gr. to have fear, and be forrowful) 
the fecond river of Me//, which runs nine times round it; fa- 
vourable to Jupiter in his wars with the giants. Sryx, by that 
means, attained fo great credit, that the gods ufed to {wear by 
its water; and when any of the gods were fuppoicd to have 
told a lye, Jupiter fent Jris to fetch a golden cup full of the Sry. 
gian water, which the god was to drink, and if he prov'd per- 
jured, he was to be depriv'’d of his Near and dmbrefia for a 
twelve month, and to lic lent and ina lethargy during that 
time, and not to be admitted to the banquets or councils of the 
other gods for nine years; or, as others fay, they were depriv'd 
of their Near and their divinity for 100 years. Styx is faid 
to have been a fountain of Arcadia, whole waters were venemous, 
and of fo ftrange a quality, that no veiiel of metal would hold 
them, and nothing but the hollow of an afs’s or mule’s foot, 
Ie is faid, Alexander the great was poifoned with it, and that it 
was carried to him in an affes hoof, 

Succotn Benth (PYJAMVDO, Hebd. i. ¢. the tabernacle of 
daughters.) An idol of the Babylomiems, the Babylonian Venus, 
fuppos'd to be the Venus of Me/ita; and it is not improbable but 
that the name Venvs may have taken its original from PJD Be- 
zorb, daughters, ‘The temple of this goddefs was built in tuch 
a manner, that there were feveral private apartments or retreat- 
ing places. The women (as hiftorians fay ) were obliged by the 
Jaw of their country, once in their life-time, to expofe them- 
felves in honour of the goddels; and the itrangers, in requital 
for the kind entertainment they had received, offered money to 
the goddels. This relation is partly confirm'd by 7u/fin, who 
fays, it was accounted a kind expreffion of civility among che 
Babylonians, to grant liberty to their guefts to lie with their 
wives. 

Surrotx [puSpolc, Sax. i, ¢. South folk, or people, in op- 
pofition to the inhabitants of Nerfo/t) a fouthern county of 
Great Britaiz. 

Swaany [i. ¢. fure bay] in York ire. 

Susanna [PTI W, Hebd. #. ¢. a lily)a name of women. 

Sussex [yudrex, ¢. ¢. South Saxons or Saxony) a fouthern 
county of England. 

SutTuwe ct [i, ¢, the fouth-well] a place in Nottinghambire, 
where St. Paa/iaus, archbifhop of York, baptized the people of 
that country in the river Trent, 

Surron (9. d. Sowth-tewa) a place in Devonjbire. 

Swatvate [of the river Swa/ and Dale) a place in York- 

ire, 
as ivain (of pprS greatly and hea, Sax. high, Camden) a 
famous bifhop of Winche/Per, celebrated for his piety and cano- 
nifed for a faint, he died Anne 806. 

Sytvaxus, the god ot woods and fhepherds, and the boun- 
daries of land. Groves were confecrated to him, and folema 
fellivals were held in honour of him; he is defcrib'd always in 
the company of Pam, being of little ftature, with the face of a 
man, and the legs and feet of a goat, holding a branch of cypreéfs 
in his hand. The notion of this god was introduc'd, that men 
might think that there was no place which could be without the 
preience of a deity, and that nothing could be done cither in the 
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fields or forefte, but that fome god maft behold it, and that the 
fruit of every thing mult be inereas’d and preerv'd by the divine 
geodnels, Femepreila tays, that Pam Sylvanas and Fanaus wert 
the fame deity. 

T 


Amertown fof Taman the name of a river anc 
the name of a town. 

Ta'ntatus [according to the Psets) was the fon of Jupiter 
and Pista the nymph, and grandfather to gamemncn and Me- 
aelays, who on atime entertaining the gods at a banquet, to 
make an experiment of their divinity, killd, drets'd, and terv'd 
up his fon Pe/aps at tables but the gods, difcovering the fact, fo 
abhorred it, that, for the loathfome banquet he made them, they 
made him as difagreeable an one: For they fet him in water up 
totke chin, and apples bobbed him on the lips; but he could 
neither {loop down to the one te quench his thirft, nor reach up 
to the apples to fatisfy his hungry appetite, the water inking 
lower, and the apples rifing higher. Asfor his fon Pe/:ps F 
piter (ent Mercury to Hellto fetch his foul from thence, and re- 
ftored him all his limbs, putting them together in their right 
places, and reltored him to life again, And whereas Ceres had 
eaten up his fhoulder, Jupiter made him one of ivory, which 
had the virtue of healing all manner of dilesfes. 

Tarsuise (OWN, Heb.) the fon of Jatice, recording to 
Josephus, gave name not only to Turfes, but to all Cie. 

Terminus Deus [among the Remans| the god of bounds and 
limits. The people of Rame were commanded to tet ttones on 
the confines of their ground, which were call’ Termrimasia; and 
upon them they offered to Jupiter every years and if any one 
was fo prefumptuous as to remove chem, his head was to make 
fatistagtion to Jupiter, to whom they were confeciated; thee 
flones were every year crowned with flowers, and milk was 
poured upon them to the god Terminus. 

Temece, formerly the maniion or inn of the knights tem- 

lars. 
J Tewxssury [Theocphyniz, Sax. of fome faint Tirseo] the 
name of a place. 

Traves [Thamefi:, L. fo called on account of the meeting 
together of the two rivers Tharte and Ozofe, or Mis) the chit 
river of Great-Britain, which takes its rife in Gloves lerfoire, 
runs up to Oxford, and thence to Lomdom, ‘The tea flows up it 
from the ealtward gently eighty miles towards the weil, almoft 
as far as King/lon, and from thence to Oxfor/, and many miles 
farther, boats are drawn for above two hundred 

Tua'mmuz (DOP, asfome fay, from YO) Heb. to dic, 
or as others will have at, from an Eeyptran word that liznifies to 
difappear, This deity is fpoken of in the Sth of Ezekiel, and 
is fuppofed to be the Adonis of the Greets, whom the poets re- 
prefent as the favouri'e of Venus, fo that when Murs went about 
to kill him, the pafs'd with fuch haile over fome reeds that flood 
in her way, that fhe wounded her feet, and the drops of blood, 
falling upon fome white roles, turned them red. ‘This Adsnis 
is faid to have been killed by a boar, at which Venws was very 
much afflicted, and therefore interceded with Projerpina to 
fend him back again; but Praferpina was fo enamoured with 
him, that fhe only granted that he might vifie /emws one part of 
the year, and be with herthe other. The Pecans, in the month 
of June, ufed to lament his death, and the women ufed to carry 
a dead body to the ground, and lamented, to perpetuate the me= 
mory of his death, Some relate the flory of Téameruz in another 
manner, and tell us that he was a prieli, who having been 
wrongfully put to death by a king of Butyon, the king being 
tormented with remorfe of confcience, laboured to make fatis- 
faétion to him for the injury, and caufed many fabulous ftories 
to be related of him, that the people might be perfuaded that he 
was adinitted among the gods, and commanded that every year 
there should be an univerlal mourning for him 

Tuetroro [of the river Ther and for./) formerly a bifhop’s 
fee in the county of Norfo/é, 

Tutevine-Lane in Wefminffer, fo called, becaufe while 
Wefimiafter abbey had privilege ot lantluary, thieves were car- 
ried through that lane to the gate-houle, to avoid going inww the 
privilege of the abbey. 

Tarirxtewarn Ca/?/e [ol Siplim, Sux to bore through and 
wall) acaltle in Northwmter‘and, fo called becaule the Scots, 
when they invaded Fugéind, male feveral holes or gaps in the 
wail, which had been built by the emperor Severus to part the 
two kingdoms. 

Tutsttewortn [anciently called Gi?/eworth of x1yle, Sax. 
an holtage and pond Sax. a court or hall, becaule the hollages 
from foreign countries were kept there by the Jef Saxon kinys] 
atown th Midalejex. 


Tuomas (Qauds, Gr. JOIN, Sve. of CONN, Heb. dou- 


tun, Sux. 








-ble, and thence called Aiduus, Gr. i. ¢. two hearts, on ace 


count of his doubting) one af the 12 apoliles, 
THorp [Sonp, Sux ) 4 village; alto a turname. 
Tare Nevdlefircet, commonly calied Thread needle reer. 
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Tuor [Son, Sek.] acer- 
tain idol highly elleemed by 
the Tewtemiehs and ancient 
Saxems; they reprefented 
him as a king crowned, 
fitting on a throne, ma- 
jeftically plac’d in a very 
large, f{pacious hall, and 
there fet as if he had repos'd 
nimfelf upon a bed; round 
his crown, and in compafs 
above and about the fame, 
were fet or fixed twelve 
bright burning golden flars, 
ra in his rent hand he 
held a golden fcepter. 
They beliey'd him to be of 
marvellous power and might, 
and that there was no pco- 
ple of the earth that were 
not fubieét to him, and did 
not owe him divine honour 
and fervice. “That he had 
the molt extenfive domi- 
nion in heaven and earth. 
That in the air he govern'd 
the winds and clouds; and when he was dilpleafed caus’d light- 
nings, thunders, and tempelts, with excellive rains, hail, and ill 
weather; but being well pleafed by adoration, and facrifice, and 
fervice of his fuppliants, he then beltow'd upon them fair and 
feafonable weather; and caus'd pad of corn and fruits; and de- 
fended them from plagues and all other infectious dileafes. The 
Laplanders veprefent him by a ftump of a tree, and offer facrifice 
to him, which facrifice is ufually a rain-deer. From him Téwrj- 
day takes its name, ¢. 4. Thor’s-day 

Turocxmorton [g. d. the rock Mocr-torvn) a furname. 

Timotny [Tiu53:, Gr. an honourer of God) a proper 
name of men. 

Tixmoutn [of the river Tine and mou, Sax.] the name of 
a fea-port. 

Tiras (DVN, Heb.) the fon of Fapset, according to Fo- 
Sepbus peopled Thrace. 

Titan [according to the Ports) the fon of Caius and Vilas 
the elder brother of Saturn, and the father of Hyperion He, 
perceiving his mother and lifter inclining to the intereft of his 
brother, gave over his right of inheritance to his brother Sturn 
upon this condition, that he should have no male children educa- 
ted or kept alive, but that the government fhould return to him 
and his; but underftanding afterwards, that by the fubtlety of 
Ops his fifter, firlt Fupiser, and then Neptwae, and after that 
Pluto, were fecretly brought up, and by that means he and his 
were like to lofe their inheritance, he and his fons, the Titans, 
made war againft his brother Sefwrs, and cook him prifoner, and 
kept alfo his wife and filler clole prifoners, till Jupiter came to 
age, and made war upon the 7i¢aws, and releafed his father. 

Tirywus [according to the song a giant, who, when 7u- 
piter had defiled his mother E/ara, for fear of ‘Juno, he put her 
in acave of the earth till fhe was delivered of her fon Tiryus ; 
but when he became of age, Zuo, to revenge herielf, perfuaded 
him to ravith Letona, which he attempting, Jupiter ftruck him 
dead with his thunder-bolt; or, as others fay, Apo//o wounded 
him with his dart, and fo fent him to Hell, where he was ad- 
judged to have a vulture feed upon his liver, which grew again 
according as the moon increafed. This giant is faid allo to reach 
over nine acres of ground. 

Tosran (FIP. Heb. i. ¢. the goodnefs of God] a proper 
name of men* 

ToGaRMaAH (ous Heb.) the laft fon of Gomer, was pro- 
bably feated to the ealt of Ripbarb, fome think to the north of 
Armenia, among the Iberians. 

Tornet (SIDS), Heb. i. 4 adrum)a valley where the 4m- 
monites facrificed their children to Mo/erb, and caufed drums to 
be beat to hinder their cries from being heard. 

Town-pitcu near C4riff's hofpital, fo called, becaufe the 
ditch which furrounded the city of London formerly occupied 
that place. 

Tower Royal, at the ealt of St. Michael Pater-nofter in the 
Vintry, was once a place of good defence, as appears, in that 
when the rebels befet the tower of Londen, and got poflethon 
thereof, taking from thence whom they lifted, king Richard II's 
mother being forced to fly, came tothis Tower Reya/, were the 
remain'd in fafety. And it appears by ancient records, that fe- 
veral kings of England were lodg'd in this Tower Royal. 

_Teexincuam [g. @. three kings town, of done Danifo 
kings flainin battle) a town in Lincol/nbire, 

Tarinopanres [of teenant, C. Br. a town ina valley, the 
country being lower and lower, as it draws nearer to the Thames, 
in the manner of a valley, Chmden; and not of Troja mova, as 
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forse derive it] the people who anciently inhabited the counties 
of Middlefex and Effex. 

Tripro'Lemus, the fon of Ce/eus, king of Attica, who, as it 
is faid, firft elpying corn to grow of its own accord reaped it: 
and after that plowed and fowed more, and grew fo skilful, that 
he wrote commentaries on tillage. and fent them abroad into the 
world. Upon which the poets have feigned, that he travelled 
over the world to teach men to plant corn, and to abftain from 
fielh, They alfo tell us, that he was carried by a winged dra- 
gon, which was no other but along fhip, in which he failed to 
the neighbouring ifles. He is faid to have lived 4, 37. 1414. 
or as others 1543. and left Athens three precepts. 1 ‘T'o wor- 
fhipthe Gods. 2, To worthip their parents 3. To abllain 
from fiefh. 

Trismeaistus [reguizi: &, Gr. i. ¢. thrice greatelt, fo 
called, becaufe he was the greateit philofopher, the chiciett prielt, 
and moft prudent prince) a ruler in Zeypt in the time of Meojes 
and Pbaroab, who is faid to have invented charadlers to write 
by, but not letters, but certsin fhapes and poRures of bealts, 
trees, Ge. whereby, in brief, they might exprefs their minds; 
which charaélers are called Hierog/yphicts. Some Fetes are of 
opinion, that Mo/es was the man {o called, and that thole broken 
relations are but the heathen report of him. 

Tat'Ton [7ev ztpier petinay. Gr. i.e. of the Air, of 
the Water, and the Barth} according to the poets, the fon of 
Neptune and the nymph Cadais, Neptune's trumpeter, whom 
they feign to have been a man upwards, as far as to the middle, 
a dolphin below, and his fore feet like thafe of a horle, and with 
two circular tails. This monfter, fome fay, was only a whale, by 
whom, many having been overturn'’d and drowned, at lait he 
was fuperftitioufly adored as the god ofthe fea. Triton was 

inted, Ge. with a blue skin, and a purple mantle, having a 

rn in his hand, and the tail of a mermaid 

Troruo’xius, a cunning foothfayer, who made a great 
cave in Batia, whence he ulually gave out his oracles. After 
his death, a fpirit was thought to enter into it, which fupplied 
his So in giving oracles ‘The manner of conlulting this 
oracle is delivered to us by Paufasias, to the purpole following : 
He that goes into this cave, muff firtt make his abode in the 
chapel of Good Genius, and Good Fortune, employing himfelf in 
pertorming of fome ceremonies by way of atonement lor former 
offences, and is to bathe in the river of Hereyne. At his going 
down he facrifices to Trepbonins and other deities; and the priett 
confults the bowels of the victim, and accordingly pronounces, 
whether the deity will give an auipicious and fatisfa¢tory anfwer. 
Then the confulter is brought after bathing by the pricit, to 
drink a dofe of the water of the river cali'd Lethe or Od/tuien; 
and after that he takes the water of Mevme/pxe or Remembrance, 
that he may remember what fhail be calioied to him in his de- 
fcent. Among which is expoled a ftatue adorn’d with admi- 
rable carving, which is given out to have been the workmanthip 
of Dadatus himtcelf. Then having done obeyfance, and mut- 
tered over a prayer Or two, being clothed in a linnen habit, and 
fet off with riobons, Ge. he approaches the oracle, which is fis 
tuated within a mountain near a grove, the foundation of which 
its built {pherical-wile, of white ftone, about the iize and circum 
ference of a thrething-floor, but icarce two cubits high, fuppor- 
ting brazen obelisks, encompafled round with ligaments of brafs, 
between which there are doors that guide the paflage into the 
middle of the door, where there isa fort of acave, not the pro- 
duét of rude nature, but built with the nicelt accuracy of me- 
chanifm and proportion; the form of it is like an oven, the 
breadth about nine cubits, the depth cight, but there are no 
ftairs; but all that come bring with them a narrow light ladder, 
by which they having defcended to the bottum. Thereis a cave 
between the roof and pavement, having a very narrow entrance; 
atthe mouth of which the perion lies all along, and fhoves him- 
felf feet foremoll into the cave, and then he ahrutts his knees; 
after a while the reft of his body is rol!'d along, bya force not 
unlike that of a great rapid river, which over powering a man 
with its vortex tumbles him over head and ears, and after- 
wards he returns the fame way back, with his ieet foremolt, 
When the confultane is sath the prieft places him on Mrg. 
mofyne’s throne, which is not far from the fhrine, and enquires 
of him what he had feen and heard, and relates it to others, he 
being yet ilupified, and full of amazement; then he carries him 
to the temple of Gsod Genius, and Good Fortune, and fome time 
after he is reltored to his former fenfes. 

Trusaince (Tpud bynig, Sax, i.e. a fecure town] a 
town in the county of Keat. 

a Bat (JOY, Heb. i. ¢. born or worldly] one of the fons 
° et. 

I 33, i. ¢ worldly poffefiion or 
the bird’s neft of the 


uBaL Kain [9 
world] the firit inventor of curious 


. {miths work. 


Turwn-acain-Lane, {0 called, becauf no thorough fare. 


Vacuna 


VE 
V 


; Acu’xa [fo called of varands, i.e. being at leifure, fuppo- 
ed to prefide over them that are at leilure) che poddets of 
reit, to whom the husbandmen did faceifice alier harvelt. 

Vacestins [Valentinus, L of oafens tirong, mighty] a 
proper name of men, and particularly of a bilhop of Rome, 

Ussrorv? [i. ¢ the ford of Ubsa or Uta the firtt king of 

Urrorp the Fa? Enelith) the name of a village. 

St. Vepast, a bilhop of drras in the low countries, who 
died anno 55. ss 

Vayu’pirer [7.. little Fxpiter) a milchievous god amongit 
the Romans, which they worthipped, net from any hope ot help 
from him, but left he fhould hurt them. 

Ve'nus [fo called, as fome fay, a ceniendo, coming, becaule 
fhe comes to every thing. But Varro derives Venws of viento, 
j. ¢. binding, becaule fhe binds and unites fouls together. The 
Grecks call her AgesSizn of exp, froth, as being produced out 
of the foam of the fea, as follows,] Some tell us, that when Sa- 
turn had committed an aétion full of impiety, and with his grace- 
lefs teythe had cut off the genitals of his tather Ca/as, by that 
means to deprive him of the power of begerting ) he threw them 
into the fea; where, by the continual agitation of the waves, they 
found a favourable womb among the froth, and out of this bleed- 
ing fubltance Veavs was produced. Again, other of the pocts 
tell us, that fhe was the daughter of Zwpiter and the goddefs 
Dione. The poets alfo make mention of three Venws’s, The 
firft, the daughter of Cee/us: the fecend crept out of the froth 
of the fea (as before); and the third the daughter of Jupiter and 
Dicne, who was married to Vulcan, Venus was the goddels of 
love and pleafure, on account of her extraordinary beauty. Her 
chariot was drawn by fwans and doves, accounted la{civious 
birds. The poets afcribe to her feveral children, as Hymenaus, 
the god of marriages, and the three Charities or Graces were 
her daughters and companions; alfo the two Cupids, the gods 
of love, the one of honelt love, and the other of unlawful and 
carnal pleafures; and that infamous deity Priapws was accounted 
her fon; and alfo A2neas; but fhe never had any children by 
her hashand /2/can, Veaws had teveral temples built to her in the 
city of Rome. One to Venus Erycina, where was the tlatue of 
Amor Latheus, who dipped his arrows in a river; another to Ve- 
gus Liéstina, where the urns and coffins of the moit confiderable 
perfons of Rome were placed; another to Venws Verticordia, who 
war called Vemus Viriplaca, where the women appeared with 
their husbands when there was any diflerence between them, to 
find fome way of reconciliation. The ufual facrifices offered to 
her were doves, fwans, tparrows, &'c. and to her was dedicated 
the rofe, an inducement to love, and the myrtle-tree a fymbol of 

eace. Fenas is often painted with a beautiful countenance, 
golden hair, attired in a robe of black, (carlet, or dun colour, 
with her fon Copid by hers and fomezimes doves and cyprels- 
trees; and fometimes in a chariot drawn by fwans or doves. It 
3s very probable that Venas was {aid to have been born of the fea 
for no other reafon than becaufe the caufe, that effects all things, 
requires moillure and motion, and the fea has both thefe in 
a very largedegree. They feem to be of this opinion, who fay 
fhe was the daughter of Diana: Vor moilture is dusgay, i.e. 
fomething {plendid and vivid. AgpoSiz7n, is that power which 
produces male and female, as epezid'n, fignifies frothing, becaufe 
the feed of animals is frothy. Earipides fetches it from hence, 
that thole that are captivated by Veaus are dsespes, i. ¢. foolith, 
mad, and doating, Vemws is feigned to be extremely beautiful, 
becaule the affords men the pleature of coition, which they find 
to furpils by far all things elf. She is decorated with the title 
of giauuritns, di. ¢. delighted in laughter, becaule fhe is very 
prone to laughter. The caule of this epithet is mirth and 
laughter frequently accompanying the venereal act, and perfons 
are then very familiar. The Graces are reprefented as fitting by 
Venus, andare her companions and attendants; alfo Svade/a and 
Mercury. But why? Becaufe thofe that are loved are pleafed with 
amorous orations and favour ( Love) or with the pleafere that Vea 
nus affords ia venereal embraces. She is called Cytberea from 
xunois, #.¢. impregnation, which follows coition; or becaule 
for the moff part it vfes to flacken or lay venereal defires. She is 
fignified by thele three eparia, #. ¢. heavenly, ward ncG i.e. vule 

r orcommon, and rarasvia, /. ¢. the caufe of all things; which 
intimate thgt her power and cfiicacy is confpicuous in heaven, 
earth, and fea, Among the birds fhe delights in none ‘fo much as 
the dove, becaute of its challity and amorous courtfhip; for the 
dove is amorous, and the fymbol of true love, on account of its 
manner ¢f killing, She has an antipathy to fwine, becaufe of their 
filthinels. Among plants the myrtle is dedicated to Menus, be- 
caule the myrtle is accounted proper to engage or promote love. 
Allo Péityra is facred to her, becaufe it promotes venery; and 
they make ufe of that chiefly in making garlands, Pouravtins. 

Verucam fof bir lan ut, Brit. 7. ¢ upon the bank of 

the river, Baxter) a town now called St. Albans, 
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Vesta [io called of vefiendo, L. clothing, becan’e ir clothe: 
all things; or, as others fay, becaufe of ywwsPut, it ttands by irs 
own power] a name given to the earth, or the goddefs of nature, 
under whole name the ancients worlhipped the earth. ‘The 
goddels Mela was highly honoured by the Romaas: They ap- 
pointed to her particular facrifices and temples, altho’ the poets 
do conieund the name of Mela with that of Cyfele She was 
accounted the goddets of elemental fires Her temple was round, 
and in it were two lamps continually burning. Some fay that 
there was, in the innermolt part of it, a fire tufpended in the air 
in pots of carth, kept always alive by the Meal virgins ; and, if 
it happened by any misfortune to be extinet, fome fearful acei- 
dene betel the Romanempire, and therefore they puniihed the 
Feflal virgins, by whole negligence the fre went out, ina very 
crue] manner. Fej?a was allo fometimes filed Murer, and had 
her ftatues ftanding in many porches, as the chief of the hou. 
fhould goddeiles, Her temple was magnificent, and in it was des 
polited the Pasladium or image of Pallas, which Ereus is faid 
to have brought with him from Troy; this was highly elleemed 
by the Romans, becaufe the oracle had proncunced, that the 
fafety of the empire depended upon the prefervation of it. Oa 
the top of H¢/fu’s temple was placed her cthgies fitting, having 
little Jupiter in her arms: Her prielleiles were to keep their vir- 
ginity thirty years, which was the time appointed tor tneir ar 
tendance. ‘They were had in fuch high honour, that, if they 
caiually met in the ftreets an offender, they could procure his 
pardon; but, if they difhonoured the fervice of their goddels by 
carnal copulation with any man, they were to die without mercy, 
being condemned to be buried alive with water and bread. 

Vertumnus [of vertere, L. to turn, from the power he had 
of turning himlelf into any fhape.) A deity to whom more 
images were erected than to any other of their gods. The Ro- 
mans held him to be the god of thoughts, fince nothing is more 
inconftant than mens thoughts and aétions, or admits of greater 
variety. He was likewife eltcem'd the god of Tradesmen on ace 
count of the turns and changes they make of their merchandize. 
Vertumnus is alfo accounted an emblem of the year, which turns 
itfelf into variety of fhapes; according to the multitude of its 
produétions in different feafons; buc is at no time more graceful; 
than when Pomona the goddefs of ripe fruits fubmits to his em- 
braces. See Pomona. ’ 

The hiltorians fay, he was an ancient king of the Tufcans, who 
taught his people the way of planting orchards, gardens and 
vineyards, and the manner of cultivating, pruning and grafting 
of trees. For which reafon he is pi€tured with a garland of all 
forts of flowers upon his head, a pruning hook in one hand and 
ripe fruits in the other, 

Vincent [Wincentins of vincere,L. to overcome] a propet 
name of men. 

Vinrray Ward [in the city of Letdon) fo called beeaule anci- 
ently the wines were landed and laid up in vaults there. 

_ Virco, Hefied in his Theogonia fays, that fhe was the daugh- 
ter of Fupiter any Thewti, and was called Agen. Aratus in his 
hittory following him fays, that at firlt fhe was immortal, and 
dwelt on earth, among ten, and was call’d Azxn by them; but 
after men grew corrupt, and left off to obferve juftice, the fur- 
bare converfation with them, and withdrew into the moun- 
tains. And when feditions and war grew rife among them; 
becaufe of the difhonetty that wat~generally practifed, the in- 
tirely forfook the earth and retir’d to heaven, ‘There are man 
things reported concerning her ; fome fay fhe was Ceres, becaul 
fhe held an ear of corn; others that fhe was J/1; others Ater- 
gatis, and fome Fortune. 

St. Andrew Unversuart of Portfoten or Aldgate Ward, 
Londen. This church took its name of Usder/baft, troma great 
fhaft or may-pole which was formerly fet up in the middle of the 
ftreet, before the fouth-door of the church; which fhatt, when 
it was erected, was higher than the fteeple. This fhaft or may- 
pole had never been erected after Evi/ May-day, to called on ac- 
count of an infurreétion of the apprentices, &’r. againtt aliens, 
in the year 1517, but was laid on hooks, and under the pent- 
houfes of a row ot houfes and alley gate, called Shoft afey in 
Lime freet, ward, till in the reign of king Edward VI, one Sir 
Stephen, a curate of St. Katbarine’s Chrift church, preaching at 
St. Pawl's-Crofi, told the people, that this fhaft was made an 
idol, by giving the name of Under/baft to the church: where 
upon, in the afiernoon of that funday, tke neighbours, over 
whofe doors the fhaft hung.*having firit dined to make them- 
felves ftrong, took the fhaft off from the hooks where it had 
hung for 32 years, and faw'd it in pieces; every man taking fo 
much as had Jain aver his prémifes. 

Se. Lawrence Urwet, fh the parifh of St. Ofave's Fury was 


fo called, becaufe there was a well under the ealtend of the 
church. 
Urnas (Uréanus, L. courteous] a proper name of men. 
Urvenzan (of one, Say. an edge atid brad, 9, d. a piked 
abl 


Ure 


promontory} a place in Scat 


. 
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Une (Ura, L. in the Roman time it wahhed Tfurium] a town 
ol the Brigantines now called Aidasrong?. | Uras was alverwards 
by the Suxoms clled Oure, Sax. now Oxyejariver 16 York{bire. 

Unran (FON, grey ¢. the fire of “fab or Jecoval) one 

i ing Davia’s chief captains. . 
P ORKE (OvNN, #.¢@, the bre of God] the name of an angel. 

Ursa major, Hefiod tells us, fhe was the do ughter of Lycwon, 
and dwelt in Arcadta, and was lo devoted to the itudy ef hant 
ing as to be one of the companions of Diana in ranging the 
mountains. And that after fhe had been debauch'd by Jupiter, 
fhe conceal'd itfrom the goddefs; but when her belly grew big, and 


fhe was near her time, Duara difcover'd it, as the was Laihing , 


herfelf, and being angry at her, transtorm'd her intu a bear, att 
fhe brought forth Areas. And that fhe, wandring On the moun- 
tains, was found by fome fhepherds, and brought to her father 


_ Lycaom, together with her infant, for a preient. Some time 


alter the entered the temple of (fupiters which was unlawiul tor 
her to do; and when her fon drcas and the Arcadians iollow'd 
her to kill her, for violating the law, Jupiter mindtul of the 
conver(ation he had had with her, {natch'd her away and placed 
her among the ftars, and call'd her Ur/a, on account of what 
had happenea. ; : : 
Veuican [fo called of golamds flying, and cadens growing 
hot, or of mayore vi igais, and fulgeres q Falzanus, Varro) ac- 
cording to the poets, was the god of Are, and the fon of Jupiter 
by his wife Jess, but heing very deformed, when Jupiter iaw 
how iil flapen and ugly he was, he kick'd him down trom hes- 
ven, and by falling upon the earth the poor babe broke one of 
his levs, whereof he halted ever aticr. But Téeris and the 
nymphs took pity of lum, and ours'd him up: and when ne 
came 10 be of years, he follow'd the trade of a blackimith, and 


wroncht for che reft ot the gods, elpecially tor Fipiter, tor whom, 


hie inade thunderbolts; for thar purpole he had ieveral lorges oF 
Shops in the les of Lemass Lipara, and in mount tna, He 
had allitlanis or journey min that were called Cycleps, becaule 
they hud but one great eye in the middie of therr forehead; the 
nioll nated ot which were Brontes, Steropes, and Pyracmow. Vudean 
had two wives, defeia and Venus; but Venus had no kindnels 
for him, by reafon of his deformity, and theretore tought Latis 
fiction fomewhere elie, and readily aecepied of the emoraces of 
lars: But dpsils gave notice of their meeting to Fuscum, who 
found away to furprize Murs in the embraces ot his wile, and 
{preading his net all over the place caught them togethers and 
to put them to the greater fhame, he tent for al] the gods to be 
witneffes of their difhonetty and his dillonour. To Valcom is 
aferibed the making the chariot of the fun, and the armour of 
the gods and the heroes, His feaits were named Proterdia, in 
which the Romans ran about with lighted torches in honour of 
him, At the foot of mount rng there was a temple erected, 
and a grove planted in honour of him, which was kept by a dog, 
who (it is aid) would tear the vicious in pieces (if they offered 
to approach) but would fawn upon fuch as were virtuous and 

ood. By Va/ear is underitood to be meant patural heat; and 
therefore the Egyptians, in their Hierog/ypbicks, reprelented 
Vulcan, by an egg A ance. out of the mouth of Japiter. 
"There were feveral Mwicams; the tt was the fon of Car/ws the te- 
cond of Nifws, named Oras, the 3d of Jupiter and Jane, and the 
4th the fon of Mewasias, who dwelt near Sics/y, in the iflands 
called Vulcania Inula. The ancients painted Rin in a fcarlet 
robe, having an anvil Landing by him. 

Diodorus Siewlys, who liv'd in the time of Ca/ar relates a very 
ancient tradition of one “Has whom the Egyptians held to be 
the firlt inventor of all arts and metals, and every thing clic that 
undergoes the fire, this H’ pass@ of the Greeks was the Ma/ciser 
and Vulcan of the Romans to whom the fame is alcrib’d and he 
the Tuba! Cain of the Hebrews, 

Voijius, Sealizer and Bocbart Rave all determin'd that Vulcan 
isthe 1D SDW Tubal Cain or Taval Cain. The Py is tervile and 
does not belong co the root andfothe word may be Waal Cain or 
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Ux (XP, Hed.] the eldeR fon of Aram, built Dama/cus, and 
gave nuine to the country about the city, which feems to be 
different from Uz where 72d dwelt, it lying towards Edom. 

Uzzier ['TY, Heb. 4. ¢. the goat of God] a proper name. 


Atnrterr [of thin a ngrth and fleet a ftream, &e. 
Baxter) the name of a place. 
AKEMAN [@. te title of a chief magiltrate 

Of Ripponin Vrkire; allo a proper name, 

Waceroox [took its name of a brook which anciently ran 
throveh the treet, and Wel/, probably that ttream of water let 
through the wall of the city about Moorgate. 

Watwiex [of bold big, Brit. i, ¢. the head of the flood, 
Baxter) the name of a place. 

bie Lowi? [ot pealpin, Sax, to rule and pinnan, Sax. to 

P aLwin win} a proper name of men. 

“ty Wares, Over againft the cvltom-houle, W’sel Key and 


WeE , 


Galley Rey, there was in old time fome fine large ftone build. 
ings, fome ruins of which were remaining not long fince, hich 
are thought to have been foretime the ludgings ot the princes 
of Waics, when they repaired to the city, And therefore the 
iieet in that part, is ftill (fays Mr. Stow.) called Petey Hales. 

Wau eieer [of pall, Sax. a wall and pleot, Sax. a river,” 
&¢ Ja place in Effex noted for oiiters. 

Wattincronn [Gualengapond and Wallen gspomp, Sex. 
of qual hen, C, Br. , ¢, the old wall and ford) a tuwn in Berke 

hire. 
: Watirown, a place in Northumberland, anciently a royal 
palice, where Segéert, king of the Boj? Saxcms, was baptized 
by St. Paginas, 

Watuisenn (i, ¢. the end of the wall or trenches] a place 
in Northumberland. 

Water [probably of pall, Sax. and mare, L, the fea, ¢. 4 
a fea wall}a place in Kent. 

WatsixcuamM (of pal, Sax, a whirlpool of pxlpan, Sax. to 
wallow and ham, Sax. an habitation, ¢. d. adirty boggy towns 
or of pxhpe, Sax. fouthernwood growing there in great plenty] 
atown in Nerfo/t, from whence comes a furname. 

Watrer [of palb, Sax.a wood and bere a matter, or of 
pealpan, Sax, to rule and hepe, Sax. an army) a proper name-of 
men, 

Waxtiiam [of pealn, Sex. a wood and ham, Sx. an habita- 
tion, ¢. @ atown by a wood] a town in Eféx famous for a 
flately abbey, whofe abbot was a member of parliament. 

Wanwick [of volo tg, Brit. ¢. ¢. the head of the food, 
Baxter) he name ofa place. . 

Watwtn [of pealoan, Sax. to govern and pinnan, to win) a 
proper name or furnarne. 

Wanvswoatn [anciently called i aedlejwarth of the river 
Wandle or Vandals and pod, Sax. a village, or, as others fup- 
pote, of BADD, Dew, water and pod, g. dé. a town by the wa- 
terefide} a town fituate on che bank uf the river Thvses in Surrey, 

Wansorne [i. ¢. Waden's Dete, or the ditch of Modem or 
O.iee, a god worlhipped by the ¥.xsws luppoled to be the fame 
with the Mercury of the Reraas}a prodigious long ditch im 
Wiltbire, anciently the limit of the 4g? Seaoas and Mercii. 

St. dudrews Wanorose in Caife-Baysard ward, was fo 
cali'd from the king's wardrobe kept there in a fair building, 
not far from the church. In this howe hing Richard LIL wag 
lodg'd in the fecond year of his reign. 

Wanewten (ut Huiccii or Leni and peapd, Sex. i. ¢. a gare 
rifon of the people called Jrent, Baxter) the name ofa place. 

Ware [of pean, Sax. a ditch made to keep off the overflow- 
ing of the water} a town in Flertfordibire. 

Waraincron [bar o rin ut, Brit. 2. ¢. upon the river Tine, 
Baxter) the name ot a place. 

Warwick [of guarrh, C. Br. a fafeguard or garrifon and 
pic, Sex. a port or city, according to Camden; Somner lays it 
wasanciently called Wearing Wie of pgaping a wear and pic, 
Sex.a fort. The #’e//b call it Car.leon, i. ¢. the camp of the 
legion, becaule there the major of the Dalmatian horte acted 
under the command of the duke of Britain) the county town of 
Warwickibire. 

Water-Lane, fo called of a water-gate near the cuftom- 
houle, and at the end of the ftreet. 

WatLina fireet [fome fuppole it to be fo called of Vitelliae 
nasa Roman; but Somnerws \uppotes of peola, Sax. a beggar or 
pedlian, Sax. to beg, becaule begmars conilantly fat in that itreet 
to ask alms] it was one of the 4 Xwwan ikrcets or high-ways, di- 
viding London in the midit from fouth to north, reaching from 
Dover to London, Dunjiadie, Toucejtor, Atcerjiomand the Severn 
near the Wrekin in Séropiure, extending it [elf to Ang/ejey in 
Wales. The three other Roma itrects or ways were Lkeneld~ 

frreet, Erminage jireet, and the Fojje. 

Wentspecx (ct the river Went and beck, Dana river) a 
little river in Northumber/and, by the fide of which the town 
called Giensventa anciently flood. 

Woarrn (Weon, Sax. a farm) hénce many of our country- 
villages end in worth, as Thifieworth, Wandworth, &c. 

Wisrauay [i.¢ Weltern-town] a town in Hampjbire. 

West-cnester [is fo called to dittinguith it from Cbe/fer 
upon the ftreet in Durbam, which lies to the calt, as this does to 
the welt, The Saxons called it leaga-ceapren, Sex, i. ¢. the le 
gion's town, becaufe a Rome legion did quarter there. 

Westminsrenx [Wereminyepe, Sax.] took its name from 
its weltward fituation and a minfler or abbey founded there by 
Sebert, king of the Eaf-Saxens, out of the ruins of a temple of 
Apollo, which ftood there and fell by an earthquake about the 
year of our lord 605. , 

Wey MourTu [#. ¢. the mouth of the river Wy] a port town 
in Doryetjbire. 

Wuaxey [of pellran, Sax. to be full of fprings and leag a 
field, 9.4 a field well watered] a place in Lanca/bire. 

_ Wurray [¢. ¢. a white town or bay, culled im the Saxomt 
time Stpeanerheale, i. ¢. itrean’s hill] a place in Yord/dire. 


Waitt. 


Wi 


Watre watt, firl called frt-pisce, hn 
and taken from him by king déewry 
Waitney (ofhpie, Sex, white and es, Six water, 
Sax. an ifland) a town in Oxflrdroire 
Tie Ife eof Wicer [called anciently Whitlind, Sax. i. 4 
white land. and alo Wie ea, Sex, the Weds called it couth, 
which fignites a divifion or feparstion, becaule it was thoughe 
thot chis vland was formesly cur off and feparated trom the reit 
of Exgiend by the farce otthe fea. An ifland over againli Porz/- 
moxth and over-ay intl Sourbdaerstes, . 
Wicmorr [Wiscmepe. Sax. probably of pic, Sax. a for- 
trefs and mop. Sax. a moor) a town in Herefarajeire. 
Wicrowns fof vig, Bret. or pizan, Sax. to wag and wun, 
‘Sux. atown] the name of a place 
Witnreiiam [anciestly called Wilbupxh 
wild and bun and ham, Sex J a town in Kent, 
Witcocns @ (of mal a wood and cock, ¢. 4 woodcack] 
WiLcox § 


e o9ee 
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or sat, 


am, of pilo, Sax, 


a hrnanie 

Wieren fof pila, Sux. a will and pneve, Sux. peace] a 
proper name. sos i ; 

Se, Witeracn’s Needle, a narrow hole inthe church of Ris. 
pon in Vrkjbire, in which in times of old they uted to ms he 
the trial of the chailiry of Women; Uhe proof ts reported to be 
thus: Thole who were chalte did ealily pals through its but 
thofe who hid violated their chaltity, were ttopp'd and held 
fait after 2 miraculous manner. 

WirriaM [of guild ielin, Du. ¢. a. harmed with a cilded 
helmet; but others cerive it of Otol heli, i. ¢. the thield or de- 
fence of many] a proper name of men. 

Winton [ofthe brook Willey and ton, Sax.J a place in 
Wiltibire. 

Winrstinge fanciently Wilpezta, Sax. cither from: the 
town Wilson or the river i 7//-y and potta, Sex. i.e. the neigh 
bouring inhabitants] the county of Miles, : 

Wistoteton fealled Wuibanoune, Sex. or, as Sommer 
writes, Wibbanpune and derives it of one Witda, fuppofed 
to have been the builder and oune, Sex. an hill] a town in 
Surrey. 

Wimunp [7. « facred peace] a proper name of men. 

WiNANDERMERE [fome derive it of pine, Sax. pleafant, 
pad, Sax. atord and mene, Sex. a marth) in Weftrmorehond. 

Winsurn (Winvbunoham, Sax. Gtindaglenp, C. Br. 
i. ¢. a town between two rivers] a place in Dorjerjbire. 

Wincucoms [Wincel-combe, Sax. of pincel, Sex, a cor- 
ner and combe, Sex, a valley, ¢. d.a valley encompafied on 
each-fide with hills a town in Gloceer shire. 

Wincntetsea [Wincelpea of pincel a corner and ea, Sex, 
water or 1x¢, Sex. an ifle) a port in Su/fex. , 

Wincuester [Wintonceareen, Sax. the Camébro- Britons 
ufed to call it Carr gubt, ¢. ¢ the white city, becauie it is 
built on a chalky foil) a city and bithop’s {ee in Hamp/bire. 

WiunpilaM [7. ¢. Wimana"s home) a Place in Norfolk. 

Wiusopsor [anciently called Winvele-phopan, Sax. 7. @. winds 
ng shore, becaufe of the winding of the river in that place] a 
town in Beré/dire where isa caltle and royal palace. 

Wiinerrep [ol pinnan, Sux, to win and pneve, Sax. peace} 
the name of the Eug/i/h Saxenapolile’ of the Germans, who 
was afterwards called Bowifece by pope Gregory: alfo an Engiih 


au 
ae 


virgin faint, who is ftoried to have been revived or brought to 
life again by Bruno the prieli, after her head had been cut off 
by Cradscus, and that thence fprang St. Winefred’s well in 
Fiint{bire. 

Winpwiprtetp [of pinnan, Sax. to conquer, and field; on 
account of a victory obtained there by Ojzoin, king of Northum- 
berland over Penda the Mercian) a place in York/bire, 

Witnerincton [of pySeprtan, Sax to wither and 
dune, Sex. an hill, g. d. a dry or parched hill) a place in Nor- 
thurtberland, 

Wivacscome [Weevel a weelel and combe, Sax. a valley] a 
place in Somerfetjbire. ‘ 

Wopes [of Weban, Sex. orden, Du. Cuten, Teut, to 
be wond or mad, ¢. d. the furious God, ¢. 4. he that infpir'd 
a warlike fury into the minds of men] a God of the Gorbs, Ger- 
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the fawe with Mars of the Romews; his ha- 


tute wasferup with a: Pacoply or compleat armour, and a 
drawn iword; from him W’ednesauy took its name. 

Worpseury (of pain, Sex. an hill, and bung, Sax, a town] 
aplice in Meltitire. 

Worrren fof ulph, Sex. help or aid, and pene, Sax, coun- 
fel, g. helptul in counfel] the name of an archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, A.C, 216, 

Voopwann [of punu, Sax, wood, and garde, F. a warden, 
g- ¢,a warden or keeper of the wood] a furname, 

Wooproor [of pune, Sex. wood, and genepa, Sux. a go- 
vernour of a wood or a forciler} a furname. 

‘copstock [ot pune and procee, Sax. the Mock of a tree 
or of peop, Sux. aplaceja famous place, anciently a palace and 

ark in Oasora dire. ; 

Woopstrenr, Mfr. Stew fays this fircet was probably fo 
calld trom its being built with wood, contrary to the order in 
the reign of king &dward I. which injoined houfes tu be built of 
ftone, as uled for 200 years; or elle from Téomwas Weed one of the 
fherifis in the year 1491, who was a great benefa¢lor towards the 
building of St, Peters church, which was in Woodfrect. 

St. Mary Wootnoru, of the nativity, probably fo call'd te- 
caule this church was dedicated to the Virgin Miry inthe in- 
fant Jelus in her arms, and of beams for weighing wool having 
been anciently near ic. 

Worcester [called Wegeonnaceapten alfo Winecearten, 
of pine, Sax. a foreft, and ceapzten, Sax. a town or city ; the 
Romacscalied it Wigernia, of the Wiecti, ancient inhabitants of 
the place] a city and bifhop’s fee. 

Worvu [popd, Sax, a court or forum] a termination joined 
to the names of places, as Waad/worth. 

Wrexnam(Whpieclepham, Sex. of pnrdelp, Sax. wreaths, 
and ham, Sex, # villageJa place in DendighAire. 

Weroxeter [Wpecen-ceayten, Sax.) a place in Shropibire. 

Vurpuer [of Ulphen, Sax. an helper} a king of the 
Mercii, founder of the abbey at Peterborough, now a cathedral 


church 
Y 


Anusnory [7. d. Ve/pafan'’s bury or town] a town in 
Wiitbire, famous for auench and wall of Romaa work- 
manfhip, faid to be caft up or made by Ve/pafian. 
YarmouTn [ot the river Yare and mouth] a famous fea-port 
and harbour in Nerfo/s. Jeg. i 

Yarrow [of xypay, Sax. fens) a-place in the bifhoprick of 
Darbam, memorable on account of its having been the binth- 
place of Venerasle Bede. 

Yorx [Eupe pic or eouep-pic of euepe awild boar and pyc, 
Sax. a place of refuge, g. d. a fafe retreat or refuge from the 
wild boars; which were numerous in the forell of Gawtries, 39 
Verflegan Sappoles.) It was called Edsracum by the Romans; the 
next city of account in Erg/end to London, memorable on account 
of the death of two emperors Severs: and Con/antius Cblerus; 
and alfo for haying beom. the birth. place of -Cen/lantine she 
Great. : 

Yorx-suitpinas, fo called from being the feat of the 
arch-bithop of Jord after king Henry VIII. had taken White. 
ball ( or York-Piace) trom Cardinal # ‘wolfeg who was arch-bifhop 


of Virb. 
Z 


Asuron [TY9DY, Heb. i. ¢.a dwelling place] one of the 
12 fons ot Fecod. 
ZACHARIAH [PTI of PVD, Hed, a. memorial and [) of 
the Lord] the name of a prophet. 
Zevexian (FPIIW, Heb. 7 ¢. the jaflice or righteoufnels 
of the Lord] a king of ‘fudab. 


mansand Saxoys, 





ZeRUBBABEL Heb. i. ¢ oppoting or contend- 
ZonopaBet § ing agamft confufion] a famous rebuilder of 


the temple at Feru/alem. 


Zimet [ON, Heb. 7. ¢. a fong, &e] an ofurper of the 
kingdom of J/ras/, who flew E/a his mafter. 
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Additional proper Names, before cmitied. 


A tnatrows, #. ¢. all-faints, g, d. all the holy perfons. 


AtwnaLtows the More, or the Great, was fo called in di- 
thinétion to 

Aruatxows the Lejs, in the fame firect. It was alfo call'd 
dlballorws ad feenum in the Repary ( offeenwm, Le hay) becaule 
hay was fold near unto it, at Hay Warf, and ropesot old tine 
were made and fold in the high-itreet. 

ALHaLLows the Lefs, was called Alballocws on the Cellars, 
becaufe it food on vaults; this church being burnt in the year 
1666 was not rebuilt, but was united to Alballises the Great, 

St. AneHace, an arch bifhop of Cunteréury, who was ltoned 
to death by the Dames at Greenwich, in the year Lotz. 

Armoury, within the tower of Loadox, is a moll magni- 
ficent ilructure, wherein are arms laid up ina molt furprizing 
and beautiful order where are faid to be arms fuilicient to arm 
60000 men. ‘ 

This tradture is in length 390 feet, in depth abour6o. At 
the ealt end of this building are kepe the imperial crown, the 
mound, the fcepter, and other royal ornaments called the Rega- 
dia, to be uled at coronations, Ge, 

Anvitzery Lane in Biphops-Gate Street, fo call'd from an 
artillery ground or fiekl there tormerly walled in, for the gunners 
of the tower to perform the exerciie of fhooting at butts, every 
thurfJay. This is now built into feveral fair ttreets and lanes. 

Argtitvery Growrd near Finjbary. here the artillery com- 

any and train-bands of the city are exercifed in the art of mi- 
frety difcipline. ‘The artillery company have the king for their 
general. Out of this company the officers of the train-bands 
are often chofen, being men well initructed in military difci- 

line. 

. St. Mary Ax was calle] St. Mary at Ax, of the fign of an axe 
over againit the ealt ed of ir, 

Baynaros Caffe, in Thases-freet, was fo called of an 
old cattle, the mantion houle of one Buyzard, a nodleman who 
caine into Bag/and with Willian tbe Conguersr. 

Beecu-Lene, to call'd from Nicholas de Ja Bree’, lieutenant of 
the tower in the 13 th of king Edward III. Stow. 

Berucenem, the hofpital of St, Mary of Bethlebem for- 
merly ftood in the ftreet now called old Betdlebem. 

This hofpital was firlt founded by Sion Fitz-mary one of the 
fherifts of Lemdom in the year 1246. He founded it to have 
been a priory of canons, with brethren and fillers, who were to 
wear the token ofa ilar on their copes and mantles (called the 
flar of Bethiedem) and to fay divine fervice for the fouls of their 
founders and all chrittian fouls, and to receive the bifhop of 
Bethlebem, canons, brothers and meflengers of the church of 
Bethlebew, as often as they thould come here, 

This hofpital king Heory WILK. gave to the city. The 
church and chappel of this hofpital were taken down, in the 
reign of Queen E/izaéers, and houles were built there by the 
governor ot Chrill's church holpital and it was made a charitable 
houfe for the keeping and care of lunaticks. 

But this hofpital being grown old, and much decayed in its 
buildings, and likewife its fituation being clofe and pent up with 
houles, the lord mayor and court of aldermen erected anozber 
more commodious and noble flruéture in Moor. fields. 

Be'vies Mar&s, properly Bury’s marks, here having formerly 
been a court and gardens belonging to the abbot of Bury, in 

” Southwark. Stow. 

BitLeTER Lane, properly Belzeters Lane, fo called of one 
Belzeter the builder and owner, which anciently conffted of 
poor ordinary houles, where needy and beggarly people ufed to 
inhabit, whence came the proverb, 4 Bacwsy Bezger of Belze- 
gers Lane. 

Birncutn Lane, properly Birebover Lane, from one Birchs. 
eer, the builder and owner. 

Bia’cxwait-Hai! probably of Bakewell, but more anciently 
called Buyings hall 5 of the family of Ba/ings, a family of great an. 
tiquity and renown. This hall 1s a market and warchoule for 
woollen cloth. 

Bio'ssoms Ianin Lawrence Lane, was fo called, becaule the 
fign is St. Laurence the Deacon, withina border of blofloms or 
flowers. Stow. 

Biow-arapper Street, is fo called becaufe bladders were 
formerly fold there. Stow. 

St. Borourn, a farnous Eng/ifh Saxon, born in Corral, 
in the time of king Lucizs, who built a monaftery or town in 
Lincolnjhire; called Botolphs town or Bojion, who is reported to 
have wrought many miracles and to have deen buried there in the 
year 689. 

_ Brean Street Ward, this ward takes its name of bread being 
in old tithes fold there. For it appears by records, that in the 
year 1302, the bakers of Lawton were not allowed to fell any 


bread in their fhops, but in the markets, fo that Bread- freer was 
at that time a market for bread. ° 

St. Batpes Céured is to called of St. Bridget, an Irifo 
wonan, eminent tor holinefs of life and converlation, tho" fome 
fancy it dedicated to the princes Bridvet of Sudia in Stwedeland. 
Who inflituted the order of religious perions called Brigidians; 
burt this ts not likely, for the was canonized but in Anne 1391. 

Balpewert, as fome pretend (Trad stisnaily } from a bride 
being drowned there, the fame day fhe was married, coming 
from St. Brides Church to fee the king's palace which was there 
til the reign of Edvard WI. But it is more probable, that wheres 
as it was common in fuperilitious times to call wells after per- 
fons, that this wel! was called after the faint. 

Barpewi in Hopital, to called of St. Bridgets well. This 
Wasanciently the Lomdom houfe of the kings of Eng/and, to 
Which they often removed their courts from Wefruiajler ; ll 
being in decay and tong dituled, king Henry VI. pave. it to the 
city: Firtt for an harbour for harbourlels people that lay abroad in 
the flreets, But it was afterwards improved to be a work-houle 

Baoan Street, fo called on account of its breacth, ; 

Bunce R.w, was lo called of the budge, fur and skinners, 

Bucnres Bury is fo cailed of a manour and tenements per- 
taining to one Buckle a grocer, who took down an ancient tower 
which tlood on the nortn fide of the itreet, which in the time 
of king Edward TEL. was called Cornets tower and the king's 
houle, and built ir into a itreee. 

Cc 

Catnan or Arphaxad, whom fome will have to he the Gme 
with Cusaay. Was the founder {according to fome Aathers ) 
of the empire of Cé.ma, and introduced the (ee of Bonzes and 
that the Bracdmaeas took their rife foon after the arrival of that 
Patriarch in the country of Eyoam where he was fent by witha 
colony by Newb sbour the year of the deluge 63, 

The Alexandrian Corsnicle derives the Sarmatians from Cai- 
ams BuPachivs Inticebenns the Saggodians ; Gearge Syncellus the 
Gaphem; Epiphanias tee Cajanr. 

Canaan [PP33, Med.) che fun of Ham; his defcendents, the 
Febujites, the dmorites, the Gergajbiter, the Hittites, the Ara 
Aites, the Sinites, the Arvadites, the Zemarita, the Harma- 
shires; they fettled in Phenicia and Canaur, 

Carstorim (EDO, Hei.) the lat of the offspring of 
Mizraim, areas Bockartus oblerves, by all the fathers faid. to 
be the Cappadocians, and Capihcr Cappadocia, asthe Septuagint 
hithalfo rendred ir, In this it is not to be doubted, but thac 
they follow the ess, as do the three Céaldee Parapbra/is, but 
hy Cappadocia in thele writings is noe to be underiiood Cappa- 
decia in Afia Mincr, as Bocbartus, and perhaps the rett judged 
but in fome place in Exypt, generally fuppofed by the Radbins 
to be Demyat or Damicsta, commonly confounded with Pely- 
frum. 

One would be inclined to think the Caphtoriss derived from 
Coptws an ancient city ia that fame country which by many is 
fuppoied to have taken its name from thence, if it was not that 
Cuphtar appears to have been an iflind, and more probably ti- 
tusted in the lake of Teaais or Taais, which extends from Da- 
aietts or Tina the true Pefaiun, or inthe drabich Gulf rather * 
than Crete. 

Castvim fcornboo5. Heh] fon of Mizraim. The Ca- 
Jubin are tuppuied to have fettled fomewhere towards the en- 
trance of Eeypt about mount Cajivs, in that part of the lower 
Egypt called Cajtotis by Ptolemy and others; which place it is 
thought bears fome likeneis of the name; but not to rely on 
that argument, they appear to have been planted there by the 
Capbtarim, becaule the Pés/y7i esas it appears were defcended 
from both cheie people, and conlequently in Eovpt. Bochartus 
mifled by following the Frei notions, fancies them-to be the 
inhebitants of Cofedis, at prevent called Mingrelia, 

Cat-Eaten-Srreet, properly Catte-ireet Stow. 

Cuarronn[Ceporep pono, Sux. i e. king Cerctes ford) aford 
over the river Jieein Hampdire, where king Cerdic diicom- 
fited the Britons, 


Dorcittes Lane, near Krieg ht-rider-freet was fo called on 
account of its not being formezly inhabited by either fhup-kee- 
pers or artificers, 

E 


St. Eomusp the Aing, takes its name from Edesund king of 
the ealt angles, who was martyred by the Danes at Edmunds 
Bary in Suffoik. , 

Evy Place, was io called of its being the bifhop of E/j's 
Palace. 

St. Ernecsurc, who this faint was, I donot find. Syorw. 

Europa [of thedaughterof Azenor king of Phenician whom] 
(as the poets feign) ‘Faupiter in the thape of a bull ravifhed and 
carricd over on his back thro” the fea to Crete; fome think that 

the 


he truth of the fAion is, that the hhip wherein fhe was carried, 
was Tauri formis i. e. likea bully others that the name of the 
malter of the thip was Tawras, or thata bull was the fign of the 
fhip, others that fhe was flole away by a company of men, who 
carried the picture of a bull in their fag. 
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Gray's-INN, an inn of court, formerly a manfion belonging 
to the lord Gray. ' 


St. Jones's, properly Se, Yebw*s, fo call'd of the priory or 
manfion houfe of the knights of St. John of Jerufalem. 
. 
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Articles which occurr'd too late to be inferted in the foregoing Diftionary. 


fe irumoLoci’a [of A’rapsduéw, to number or caf up 


accounts, and Agpia, a collection, Gr,] a cullection of ta- 
bles of accounts ready calt up. 
A'warism [of 4a. i. e. each) a medicinal word us'd to 
. fignify properneis or peculiarnels to each. 
Accrou'rep, drawn or wae in groups. 


Bet espatr, a genius refin'd by converfation, reficétion and 
the reading of polite authors. 

Bua’npishMents, fawning fpeeches or behaviour. 

Jo Buve [ipoken of a maid] to blath. 

To Bosu [an Univerjity Ter) when a {park in the univerfity 
to his plain garb puts on a long wig 

Geod-Buueoina, if that fo commonly call’d be thoroughly 
examined, it will appear to be nothing elfe buz an imitation 
and mimickry of good nature; or no other thanaffability, com- 
plaifance and an eafinefs of temper reduc'd to an art. 

Buare sque, is of twokinds ; the frit repreients mean per- 
fons in the accoutrements of heroes; the other deferibes great 
perions ce aéting and {peaking like the baicft among the people. 
Hex 2459 t 13 an inttance of the Arf and Hudiéra/sot the fecond. 

It isa dilpute among the criticks whether burlefque poetry 
run. heft in heroick verle or in doggerel like that of Hudidra/s. 

Bur ic ihould feem, that where the low character is to be 

vervick isa proper meaiure; but when a hero is to be 
vn then doggerel is belt. 


rai: 
pull'd ¢: 


Caricatures [in Painting) are disfgurements or exagge- 
rations of any blemith or bad features in a perfons face; by 
making them extravagantly greater or Iefler than they are, how- 
ever prelerving the relemblance. 

Cea’eMments, the cloths, bandages, &¢. in which dead bo- 
dies are wrap'd. 

Crerze’rean, of or pertaining to Cerserws the dog of Hell, 

Cirncumspr’crive, of, or pertaining to looking round about, 

CocxscomB? one that is ugly all over with the affectati- 

Coxcoms on of being a fine gentleman. 

Cotrru're, a woman's head drets. 

Compa’ntonaBLENess, the quality oF beimg-an agreeable 
companion, tociablenels. 

Compie’xtonaL, of or pertaining to the conftitution. 

ConTRAFA’CTION, an acting cantrary to, 

Cou’NseLLaBLe, capable of being adviied ; allo fit or proper 
to be given by way of counfel or advice, 

Conrrove'rtTistTs, managers of controverfies. 

Conuspru'MICaL, of or pertaining to a conundrum. 

winofd Coqust, is always hankering after the diverfions of the 
town, isover run with aflectation; cannot bear the noile of che 
larks and nightingales, hates your tedious fummer days, and is fick 
at the fight of fady woods and purling Rreams. See Coquer. 

Cu’Luytsm, the a¢t or Rate of a cully. 

CunNinG, is an accomplithment of little meanand ungenerous 
minds, it has only private (clhth aims, and fticks at nothing, 
cunning when it is once detected lofes its force and makes a man 
uncapable of bringing about thole events which he might have 
done, if he pailed only fora plain undeligning man. . 

- D 

DeMono’crapPuer, a deferiberor one that treats of Demons 
or [pirits. 

Da’ monomant'a [of Sanur and wareag, Gr.] a madnels 
after or pronene(s to the worthip of Darmons. 

Discre’rion, of all the fhining qualities in the mind of 
man there is none fo uteful as difcretion s it is indeed that which 
gives a value to allthe sell, which fets them at work in their 
proper times and places, and turns them to the advantage of the 
perion who is poffeficd of it. Without difcretion learning is 
pedantry, and wit impertinence, and vertue itfelf looks like weak- 
refs; without itthe belt parts only qualify a man to be more 
{prightly in errors and active to his own prejudice. 

Diskmeo'piep, feparated or freed from the body. 

Disnvu’mour, a being out of humour or temper. 

_ Diso’pritatories, medicines that remove oppilations or 
obltructions. 

Dowp, a womans head drefs. 

Te Dress at a Perjon, isto drefs gay or elegantly in order to 
gain a perions affections, 


E 

Ecuo’merry [of H>@ found and yéireer, mneafure, Gr] 
the art or aét of meaiuring echoes, 

Ecotasm [of Ego, L. I.)a way of talking or writing, in 
which the perfon always brings in himfelf as principal. 

E'cotist, fuch a {peaker or writer. 

Ensa’sGuinen, belmeared or flained with blood. 

ENTRELAS, a picce of cratled work. 

Esse’NTIATED, made ediential. 

EssentTifica'T10n, amakingathing, an effence or being. 


Ficurasi'tity, capablenefs of being exprefs'd by figures ; 
alfo by fome draught, reprelentation or picture. 

Fi'cureg, as to make a figure in the world, is to make a 
fhew of being rich, great or famous forart, learning, &e. 

FonTa‘'nGes, extravagantly high head dreffes, formerly worn 
by women. 

Fou'reery [ fourberie, F.) tricking, cheating, knavery. 

Fo'acipaten [foreipatus, L.] having two points like a fork. 

Fo'a mous (/errno/is, L.) of good thape, handiome. 

Fat'saier, one who profeffes rapture for and admiration 
of a woman he addrefles, and at che fame time dreads nothing fo 
much as her confent, 

Fri‘eNpsutr, is a flrong and habitual inclination in two per- 
fons to promote the good and happinefs of one another. 

Love and elteem, are the two firft principles of friendfhip, 
which always is imperfect where either of thefe two is wanting. 

Friendfhip immediately banifhes envy under all its difguifes. 
A man who can once doubt whether he fhould rejoice in his 
friends being happier than himfelf, may depend upon it that he 
is an utter {tranger to this virtue. 

A friendfhip which makes the leaft noife, is very often the 
moft ufeful: For which reafon I fhould prefer a prudent friend 
to a zealous one. 

The proper bufinefs of friendthip is to infpire life and courage s 
and a foul thus fupported, out does itfelf: Whereas if we be un- 
expectedly deprived of, thele fuccours, it droops and languithes. 

Fro’extn [of from, Dye. a woman] a cap or drefs for the 
head after the Dutch falhion. ~ 


Go'ssir, isone who launches out into delcriptions of chrilterr= 
ings, runs divifions upon a head drefs, knows every dith of 
meat that is ferv’d up in her neighbourhocd, and entertains her 
company a whole afternoon with the wit of her litle boy before 
he is able to (peak. 

Gou’rMers, black flaves to the Portugueze. 


Hea‘rssp, put or contained in an hearfe. 

Jo Higrociy'puize [of ep facred and yavgw, Gr. to 
carve or engrave} to exprefs any thing by hieroglyphicks. 

Hyprorna’xtick [of Ud'wp water, and gaivw, to appear, 
Gr.) difcoverers of water. 

Hy prostati'ctan [of ds ap and ca7vee, Gr. to weigh]a 
ftudent or one prattifed in sank dei 


A Jit, acoqyet is indeed one degree towards a jilt, but the 
heart of the latter is bent upon admiring herielf and giving falfe 
hopes to her lovers; but the former is not content to be ex- 
tremely amiable 5 but fhe muft add to that advantage a certain 
delight in being a torment to others. 

Impa’rapisep, placed in Paradile. 

Impi’ncency [of impingere, L.} to fall or humble upon. 

Inpe'Licacy, a want of delicacy. 


Laucnter, while it lafls Qackens and imbaraffes the mind; 
weakens the faculties and caufes a kind of remilsnefs and difolu- 
tion in all the powers of the foul: And thus far it may be look'd 
upon asa weaknefs in the compofition of human nature. 

But if we confider the frequent reliefs we receive from it and 
how often it breaks the gloom, which is apt to deprefs the mind 
and damp our fpirit, with tranfient unexpected gleams of joy, 
one would take care not to grow (oo wife for fo great a plealure 
of life. 

Lirocra’MMATIST [of Asivwand peeve, Gr. a letter] 


one 





one who leaves out fomg,certain letter or letebrs_of the alphabet 
in writing a line, fentcuce’gr continued cilebyrie. 
: Ww 


Ma econte'N r@pness, difeont entednefs. 

Mae'r icous [rralefryg L } evil doing, mifehievous. 

Mera‘Liiricarioygamaking or producing metals, 

Mi'nice, the militia diery of a city or county. 

Musa'nrurore [ot w to hate, and dr SporQ, Gr. a 
inan]} a man-hater. 

Mua‘suaxuiwsss [of mifer, L.) wretchednefs, niggardlinefs. 
itinginefs. 

Jo Mtseu’NDER, to interpret, conftrue or tranflate wrong 
or amils. 

Mo pesty, is a kind of quick and delicate feeling of the 
foul, which makes her shrink and withdraw herlelf from every 
thing that has danger init, It is fuch an exquifite fenfibility 
as warns her to fhun the firlt appearance of any thing that is 
hurtful. Itis not only an armament but a guard to wirtue, 

Mouock cuus, the title of Midscé it feems, is borrow'd 
from a fort of cannibals in India, who fubfilt by plundering and 
devouring all nations round about them. 

The avowed defign of the modern Mobork inftitution was 
mifchief, and upon this foundation all their rules and orders were 
framed. 

To be able to do this in its full Rrength and perfedtion, they 
took care to drink themfelves to a pitch, that it was beyond the 
pollibility of attending toany motions of reafon or humanity ; 
and made a general fally, and attack’d all who were fo unfor- 
tunate as to walk in the ftreets thro’ which they patroled. 
Some they knock’d down; and fome they cutand flith'd, fome 
they ftabb'd; to put the watch toa total rout and mortify the 
conitables was look’d upon a coup d’ec/at. 

Mo'tstice [with Painters) a ttick to ref the hand on 
while they are painting. 

Mo’‘siacE, the coining of oe 







No’ctuany [of mis, L.] of, or belonging to the night. 
Nomors’cuny [ol r5u a law, and teyve, Gr. to frame] 
the framing, contriving or making laws, 
Norta‘Riat, of or belonging toa notary; allo remarkable. 
oO 


O'porties, odnefies. 

Occxrers, thoie who look with deep attention on one lady 
at a play; but flare all round at church. 

Oneirocet'TicaL [of dvepS- adream, and xpeTiw, to 
pollels, &¢.) very expert at explaining dreams. 

Ora’‘cuous, of, or pertaining to oracles. 

OxcaNiza'Tion, the putting feveral organs or parts of any 
thing together intoa proper order for the performance of its 
functions. . 

Ortuor’rta [of ép3 right, and ¢iaw, Gr. to fay.) right 
pronunciation. . ; 7 

PanarituMococr’s [of rap all, ¢ps3uQ, number, and 
Atye, to fay, é¥¢.] a treatife of univer{al arithmetick, or of 
arithinetick in all its parts. 

Pa'RaGRAM [waptypauue, Gr.J a pun. 

Para'GRAMMAT IST, a puniter, a maker of puns. 

Puarma'’cian [ol p2petxov, Gr.) a compounder of medi- 
cines, an apothecary. 

Puysionipa crus [of guess nature, and didaxr&, Gr. 
tavghr)a natural philofophers one verled im natural philojophy. 

A Pis’va, a Virgin Mary, with a dead Chritt, 

To Pr'qque one’s feif upon, to value one’s felf upon any ac- 
compliffiment. 

Pity, is nothing elfe but love foftened by a degree of forrow ; 
in fhort itis a kind of pleafing anguith, as well as generous 
fympathy, that knits mankind together and blends them in the 
iame common lot. ‘ 

Piav'parory (of plaudere, L.] of or pertaining to applaufe.* 

PotypracMa’Ticx (of woavs much, and rpdyue. Gr. an 
alfair) intermeddling with many things. 

Potyrra'GMaTist, abufy body, a meddler with other 
peoples affairs, 

4 Prune, fays an ingenious author is a courtly name for a 
femals hypocrite; a prude is one who atts always in contra- 
dition, is gravely fullen at acomedy, and extravagantly gay at a 


Fi 
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tragedy 5 a pruje and coquet (as different as the in thei 

behaviour } are in sealer the tame kind of ween! Ge ee 
of action in both is the afleétation of pleafing men; they are 
fillers of the fame blood and conititution. only the one aks a 
grave and the other a light drefs, the Prude appears more vir- 
tuous, and the Cogaef more vicious than the really is, 


Re‘sus, is the finking a word or two in a fentence, as is thar 
over two of the portals of Blewbeim houfe, which have a lion 
tearing to piccesa little cock; a lion being the emblem of the 
Eageye nian, and Gallas being Latin for a cock and alfo for a 
Frencértan. 

Recomposi’T1ox, acompofing again. 

Ri comPlLa’Tion, a compiling the fecond time, 

Ri DICULE fin a riting] coniutts of two great branches, 
Comedy and Bariesgtes the firht ridicules perions by drawing 
them in their proper chara¢terss the other by drawing them 
quite unlike themfelves. 

ramets paisa «yee are 

Riva Linir, the att of rival ing a perfon; or working him 

or her out or the lavour af one beloved ore dontra, 
s 

Te Scurse, to project, contrive, or draw a fcheme, 

4 Seb, an appropriating of alluming a thing to ones 
felt. . 

ASuat, a tattler. 

SHIUNENZSSs, an cinameniofdismonds or jewels worn by 
ladies in their hair. , 

Soa'Pary, a place where iaap is made. 

SotrTaia, a pendant of diamonds or other Jewels worn by 
ladies hanging from the necklace between their breatts, 

: ! Vesapborical's) : ; 

4 Squis (Aliupbericels)} a perion propenie to banter, droll 
or jeer. 

Susrusc { fubfajeus, Lj fomething dark, or ob. :ure. 

SULTA'NE, a fortof womans gown, {0 called probably on 
account ofits relemblance to that of a juleane(s or Turkije lady 

ied ncopisy [of curzorn, Gr.) a writer or author wlio 
makes a frequent ule of the figure Syncope, uling half words, 
half fentences and the like. 

T 


TanGe'NTIAL, of or pertainine to tanzents. 
Ta'swertes, places or yards where Jeatiier is tanned. 
Ta'’nTatism, the act or pallivenets of being tantalized. 
Taroi'viry [terdivitas, L.] lownels. 
Taste. See Fine. 
Tawe’eiks, work-houles where leather is tawed. 
5 Tet rte ni'cenous [tedlurigenws, L.J born or produced from 
the earth. 
Tenesri'ricous [teaebrifcas, L.) caufing darknels. 
To ‘Yor their Parts [{poken of aétorson the tlage}co perform 
parts to the greatelt advantage, or rather to exceed in them. 
Twa‘nkinc, very great, at twanking lic, 


UNcOMMU‘NICATIVE, not apt or ready to communicate 
UNenTERTAUNING, nbt alfording entertainment or plea- 
fure. ° 
Unesse Nraat, not eficotial. 
Uninstru'cren, not initructed. 
Unsati’pity, uniolidnefs, unfoundnefs. 


A Wace, isthe Jalt order even of pretenders to wit 
humour. He has generally his riled eer to he i 
oceafion of merriment, but is of himfelf too empty to draw 
any out of his own thoughts, and therefore laughs at the next 
thing he meets. A wag is one that never fees a beautiful ob 
ject, but fees ic in the moit low and inconliderable light that it 
can be placd. The wags gaiety confilts in a certain protefs'd ill 
breeding. One cannot well fay whether their fat mirth pro- 
Vokes one more to pity or to {corns but if one conliders with 
how great affectation they utter their frigid conceits, commite- 
ration immediately changes into contempt. 

Wui'Le'inc, putting off from time co time, 

Wai'rsteRtes, places where linnen, 6c. is whitened, 

Wirt, is by tome defined to be wisdom frighted out of i:: 
wits. Sce Wer in the dictionary, 

Wootty [with Painters} a term usd when drawing the out. 
lines or forins the lights and shadows are confuled, upon pretence 
of juftnefs. 


N/S. 
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